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WUch thing made the gran* twin Areopagltes (m I 
And written) to forbid all manner of tovrmtiu* tpMehM 
to bevaod before them In tbelr oonsiaiorie of Ittstie*. 

Puilsnkau Arte of Eng. Poetic, p. 128. 
Nor an hie (Burke's) purely figurative passages the fin- 
eat even as figured writing; he Is best when the metaphor 
Is subdued. Broughat m, Burke. 

4. In music, saiqe as flguraie, 3. 

BgliratiVBly (flg'u-r&-tiv-li), adv. In a figura- 
tive manner ; by means or a figure or resem- 
blance; metaphorically or tropically. 

For tliog men soxt si secte* of sustran and of hraihcreii. 
And thuw fyude hjiu,bot* Jlguratijliche a ferly me tlilnk- 
eth. Piers Plowman (OX jcvB. 294. 


These words can only be understood figuratively of re- 
ceiving him by faith. 

tip. Burnet, 111st Reformation, an. 1694. 


Iliough a nation has often been figuratively drowned In 
tears on the death of a great man, yet It Is ten to one if 
au individual tear has been shed on the occasion, except- 
ing from the forlorn pen of some hungry author. 

Jr rung, Knickerbocker, \k 206. 

BgnratfreneflS (flg'$-r&-tiv-nes), ». The state 
or quality of being figurative : as, figurativeness 
of expression. 

figure (flg'tjr), w. [< ME. figure , flgour, fygur , 
form, shape, image, a figure in arithmetic aud 
geometry, < OF. figure, F. figure == Par. Sp. Pg. 
It. figura sa D. figuur xe <1. Dan. Her. figur. < L. 
figura a form, shape, form of a word, a figure 
of speech, LL. a sketch, drawing, < fingere 
W * %)> form, shape, mold, fashion : see feign, 
fictile , fiction, figment, etc.] 1 . A line, or a col- 
lection of connected straight or curved lines 
or surfaces, having a definite shape j specifi- 
cally, in gemn., any combination of lines, sur- 
faces, or solids formed under given conditions. 
Chauvenet. 


Your last proportion Is that of figure, so called for that 
It yelds an ocular representation, your meeters being by 
good symmetric reduced Into curtaino Geometrical I fig- 
ures, Futtenham, Arte of Bug. Poetic, p. 76. 

And sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Home figure like a wizard's pentagram 
Oil garden gravel. Tennyson, The Brook. 

2. In general, the visible or tangible form of 
anything; the shape of the outline or exterior 
surface; form; shape; fashion: as, a beautiful 
female figure ; the grotesque figure of a satyr; 
the figure of the earth. 

Doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a lion. 

Shak . , Much Ado, 1. 1. 

Observing Im»w the extremities lof sensible bodies] ter- 
minate cither In straight lines which meet at discernible 
angles, or In crooked linos whureln no angles can be per- 
ceived, by considering these as thuy relate to one another, 
In all parts of the extremities of any body or space, il (tlia 
eyej has that idea we call figui-e. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xlll f>. 

A good figure, or person, tu man or woman, gives credit 
at first sight to the choice of either. 

Htchardeon , Clarissa Harlowe. 


Hence — 3. A body; a visible object or shape ; 
especially, a human form as a whole ; a person 
regarded simply as a body ; an appearance rep- 
resenting a body. 

Wall may it sort that this portentous figure 

Conies armed through our watch. 

Shot., Hamlet, i. 1. 

Behold that figure, neat, though plaiuly clad ; 

His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad. 

Cawpcr, Tirocinium, L 604. 
But lo I a frowning jf^ure veils the Cross, 

And hides the blest Redeemer ! 

With stem right hand it stretches forth a scroll 

Mood, Romance of Cologne. 

4. The artificial representation of a form, as 
in sculpture, drawing or painting, embroidery, 
ete.; especially, the unman body represented 
by art of any kind. 

A coin that bears the figuke of an angel 
. Stamped In gold. Shalt., M. of V., 11. 7. 


Bis mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim. 

Milton, Lyoldas, 1. 106. 


A vacant chair . . . 

Carven with strange figures. 

Tennyson , Holy Grail. 


G. A cut or diagram inserted in printed text, 
or one of a number of representations on the 
same plate. Abbreviated fig. — 6. A personage 
or personality ; a character; especially, a per- 
son of standing or consideration: as, he is a 



Figures [ persons] of the Past. 

Joeiah Quincy (title of bookX 


7. Appearance or manifestation; show; dis- 
play ; standing; position : used of the compara- 
tive prominence, consideration, or estimation 
of a person or thing, and in an absolute sense 
to signify marked prominence, importance, or 
distinction. 
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from Darner In two hours we came to another River, 
of no Inconsiderable figure, but not ofioo mentioned by 
auy Geographer that I know of. 

Maundrtll , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 44. 

To the world no bugbear Is so great 
As want of figure, and a small estato. 

JVy*, 1ml t of Horace, 1. 1. 07. 

I have taken more than ordinary Care not to give Offence 
to those who appear in the higher Figures of Life. 

Addison, Spectator, No 262 

It is my wish, whilo yet 1 live, to have my boy make 
some figure in the world. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. I. 

8f. Outward manifestation ; the state of being 
set out in regular order. 

Speech is like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure, whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as In parks. Bacon. 

9. In logic, the form of a syllogism with respect 
to the relative position of the middle term, in 

tiie second figure the middle term is predicate of both 
premises ; in the third figure it is the subjci t of both. 
Some logicians admit only three figures, nml they define 
the first figure as having the middle term the subject of 
one promise and the predicate of the other nthei logi- 
cians admit four figures, and define the first as hn\ lug the 
middle term the subject of that premise which contains 
the predicate of the conclusion, and the predh ate of the 
other premise ; while the fourth fifture has the middle 
term the subject of that premise which contains the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, and the predicate of the other. 

10. In astrol . , a diagram which represents the 
heavens at any time; a scheme; a horoscope; 
also, a diagram used in the practice of geo- 
maney. 

She works by chartin', by spells, by tho figure, and such 
daubery as tills is, lieyoiid our elemeut. 

Shak , M. W of W. t Iv. 2. 
He set a figure to discover 
If you were find to itye or Dover. 

S. Butler, lliidihras, 111. 1. 456. 

XI. A movement of a dance ; ono of the regular 
divisions of a dance, comprising a special sot 
of evolutions, and separated from the next 
movement by a slight pause. 

He did not announce the name of the dance, . . . the 
officers teaching the English girls the Amirr 

IS. F. Male, Man without a Country 

12. In music : (a) A short, theme or motive 
having a distinct rhythmic^ melodic, or har- 
monic individuality, which is often the germ 
of extended movements; usually, the shortest 
complete idea or form into which a phrase can 
be divided without being reduced to separate 
tones. (It) A numeral subjoined to a written 
bass to indicate briefly the nature of the un- 
written harmony. See figured Lass, under bass^. 
— 13. Any Biguiflcant written or printed char- 
acter other than a letter; specifically, an arith- 
metical character, especially one of the Arabic 
figures, the nine dibits aud the cipher: some- 
times used of a digit, as distinguished from a 
cipher: as, a full figure . 

Tlie tale of oil lioud red . . . betukuetb imc rmnuto fig- 
ure, thut Is the uayreste aiming alio the othre figures vor 
aw* In the roumle figure the ende went ayeii to his glu- 
iilnge, • . . alamo the tale of an homlml joyueth than 
ende to the gin n Inge. 

Ayenbite if tmryl (E. E. T. 8-X P* 234. 

A crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place a million 

Shak., Hen. V„ 1. (clio.X 

Yon ice thu use of the cipher (for so tho figure o Is jkj- 
culiarly liameil, although iL In* generally called ami ae- 
compted as a figure). T. Hill, Arithmetic ( 1600 ), fol. 6. 

14. Value, as expressed in numbers; price: 
as, the goods were sold at a high figure . 

Accommodating a youngster, who had just entered the 
regiment, with a glamleied charger nt an uncommonly 
stiff figure. Thackeray , Hook of Snobs, x. 

IB. A mystical type ; an antecedent symbol or 
emblem; that which prefigures or represent s 
a coming reality. 

There went Pagentl* of ye olde lawe and the newe, Joyn- 
ynge togyther the /figures of the blessyd sacrament In 
auche lioiimbre ami hoo apt and conuenyent for that 
feeste yt it wolde make any man Joyous to se it 

Sir Jl Guylfnrde, Pylgryintgc, p. 8. 
The Flees f fleece J of Kdoine with dewe delectable 
Was of Maiyaa fyanre fulle notabulle. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed Furuivall), p. 17. 
This was the sweiien whfche he had, 

That Dantell anone arad. 

And said hym, that fitfure strange 
Betokeueth how the world shall change. 

Gower, Uouf Ainant, Frol 

Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not ainndri after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression, who Is the figure of him that was to 
come. Rom. v. 14. 

16. In rhet a peculiar or special use of words ; 
employment of words in forms, combinations, 
or meanings different from those properly or 
ordinarily assigned to them; use of certain 
forms of speech-to produce a special effect* An 
unintentional, unautliorised, or unjustifiable deviation 

I 
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figure 

from grammatical usage is not a figure, but a solecism. 
The names of most of the figures of rhetoric are inherited 
from the terms used by the ancient Greek and Roman 
grammarians and rhetoricians. Also called figure qf 

speech. 

Figure it self* is a certalne finely nr good grace set 
vpoti word cm, >|icaches, ami sentences, to some purpose 
ami not in vnitio, gluing them ornament or^AteucIu liy 
many manor of alterations in sIihjm', fu Koitifi1<f < %pfia)iu> 
iu scncc Puttcnhum, Arm of Hug. PnStie; prnW. 

And these things, brethren, I have in n/f//t«r transferred 
to myself und'io Audios for your sakcB. 1 for. tv. 0. 
There motlc> images in r fancy si like, 

Figures 111 pair il, ami similes unlike. 

Pope, Ditnciad, I. 66. 

The most 111 iterate speak In figures os often as the most 
learned. JL Blair, ithetui lc, xiv. 

And now , I think, you shall hear some totter language : 
I huh obliged to he plain nml intelligible in tlui first 
scene, tocuuau there was so much matter of fact In it ; 
but now, i' faith, you hum tmpC, figure, and metaphor, as 
plenty as noun-sulistanth cm. Sh ant an, The Critic, 11. 2. 

17. An imago; a fancy ; a product of tbc ima- 
gination. 

If it be but to scrape tile figwes out of yuiir husband a 
brain* Shak., M Y\ . of W , iv. 2. 

Where tiemns of warm imagination piny, 

The memory m soft figures fade away. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 69. 

Academy figure. See academy .- Atrial figures, ap- 
parent figure, Arabio figures. See Dm adjectives — 
Center offlgure. #«*«• renter*.- Chladnl's figures. Kuo 
niHtni.— Cohesion figures. 8o« cohesion. Congruent 
figures, figures e tumble of uiipor|KWition. Correlative 
figures, cubical figure, etc. sec the adjectives. Ele- 
ment Of a figure. Hco element.— Epoptie figures. Hee 
t iltophanous. — Etching-figure, a mlnuU 1 figure «le\ eloped 
iijsm a crystalline sunaceliy the action of an siipropi fata 
solvent. Such figures arc commonly dcprcMUins, often 
of sharp geometrical form, and by their symmetry reveal 
the molt eular structure of the solid. Thus, the etching- 
tig imm produced on tho p> niinldul fuces of a ouartx crj's- 
tal by the action of htdiuHiiorlc acid show tne trapero- 
liedial chunotcr of the form, umi serve to distinguish 
between the plus uud minus rlioiiiholicdral planes when 
not to iw ivcognized geoinetiieafiy.— Fallacy of figure 
of speech, see fallacy. Figure of a conic, the rec- 
tangle contained by the lotus rectum and lulus trmus- 
versum One fourth of this is the area which, according 
as it oveilaps or fulls short by the Mpiare of the ordinate, 
gives a name to the h>))erliola and ellipse Figure Of 
diminution, ill mvstral nutation , a figure Inclosed In a 
curve, and added to a sniall group of notes to Indicate that 
they ure to 1m performed In a lliythm contrary to that of 
tile eoiiipositloii as a whole, as the flgnius Indicating 
triplets, Ncxtolcis, etc - Figure Of eight. Hee nghO . — 
Flgure-of-four trap, a tiaj» for catuilng wild animals, 
the trigger of which is set ill the shape of tlie figure 4. A 
weighted board or In>\, with one end on tlie prmind. is held 
lip at the other uiul by t-liteu sticks suitably notched and 

f »ut together so that the whole structure falls when the 
»iitt is disturlied. Figure Of bin, a person presenting 
an ulMimi comic al appearance jrollocj.l 
“Is that figure of Jan old MarchautY" 1 turned and 
saw u stout liall of a Iswly rolling in, among the barely 
suppressed merriment of some men near tbc door. 

Marptrs Mag , XXXVN. 686. 
Figure of ksslth, thee Pythagorean pentagram or regu- 
lar stellar )>cntHgoii.-- Figure Of Speech. Hee def. J6.— 
Figure of the earth. Hoo earth i .—Figure of the gold- 
en rule. Hoc i tdc — Figure of the rule of fhlae. nw 
rate. Figures Of Lissajous, brilliant Hues formed by 
the persistence of linprcssioiiH upon the eye, and mica- 
slouud by reflections from tlie ends of two vibratiug tun- 
ing-forks placed at right angles to each other. Generat- 
ing figure. Hco generate.— Purkixtie’s figures, the fig- 
ures of tho lihsMl-vesMols of the retina made visible to tho 
eye Itself by throwing a bright oblhiiic light Into the vitre- 
ous chandler of tlie eye, either obliquely through the pu- 
pil or by means of a lens through the anterior part of the 
sclerotic, and moving the light to and fro.— To out or 
make a figure. Hee cut. To go the whole figure. Bee 
go.— WidmaimstAttlaa figures, structural lines which 
appear upon the jxdlslicd section of meteoric iron after It 
has been etched with an acid. Hi v meteorite. sByu Form, 
Cotiformafwn, Future, Shajtc, Fashion. Form Is the gen- 
eral word ; and Its use in ordinary ajieeeh has lieeii mm h 
Influenced by Its metaphysical meaning, so that It Is the 
least geometrical of these words. W r ben form refers to the 
outward, It generally suggests the substance of tho person 
or thing whose form It Is ; form may also be used hi op- 
position to spint or substance as, “a/onnof godliness,” 
2 'Jim. Ill 6. Conformation Is the result of the arrange- 
ment of the parts of a whole, and the word suggests the 
proportion and j elation of the parts. Internal or external, 
to each other. Figure, shape, and fashion are external; 
the first Is often, and the others are generally, the result or 
art. Future 1ms ’ wb.o range of meaning, from mere out- 
line to pictorial or fictile representation. Shape has almost 
as mnch freedom of use ; vet, having been little used as a 
learned term, it is more literally geometrical, aud at tlie 
same time more loosely employed Fashion in the sense 
nt form, is olmnlcHcent. 

Ignre (fi^'fir), v. ; pret. and pp. figured , ppr. 
figuring . f< ME. figuren (= J ). figurertm as G. 
figuriren as Dan. figurere = Hw.jigurtra), < OF. 
figurrr, F. figurer as Pr. 8p. Pg. figurar as It. 
figurare , < L. flgururc , form, shajim, fashion, 
represent, imagine, eU*.,< figura, a form, shape, 
figure: nee figure, a.] I, trans. 1. To make 
a figure, imago, likeness, or picture of ; repre- 
sent artificially in any way : as, to figure a plant, 
shell, etc. 

If they had any gratitude, they would erect a statue to 
him ; they would figure him as a presiding Mercury, the 
god of traffic and fiction. Sheridan, The Critic, I. 2. 
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Till* very curious rlrrlpedu (was) well described and A'/* 
und by Lovuii, who considered It an Alepas. 

Par win, l'irrl|M«lla, p 170. 

2. To cover or udorn with figures or images ; 
mark with figures; form figures in by art; 
fashion into a figure; diversify; variegate: as, 
to figure velvet or muslin. 

Neither hIiiiII ye w»t ui> uny Imugcs of ntone (margin, Jty- 
vreti HtuneJ in your land Lev. xxvl. 1. 

The vanity top of heaven 
Fnj tir'd quite o'er with burning meteor* 

Shak , K John, v 2. 

A< eej»t UiIh goblet rough wltli Jnrurd sold 

IJryden, tr. of Virgil. 

3. To represent figuratively or symbolically ; 
symbolize. 

The Miinne and in biter, goode plnnetiH, and sold, pure 
nietul, and alio pure thlugi* that gladcii u man, Jiourynye 
hy ruMiiin the iolo of liemuie 

Book of Quint i’ Ktunu'e («d. Kurulvtill), p. 18 

Tlio matter whereof they (the aaeriitiienlHl <*»md*l 
figureth tlieir end. Jivokn, Leo lea Polity. 

By that beast the fild Egyptian* 

Were wont to figure, in theli hieroglyphic**, 
Patience, frugality, and fortitude 

II. Jonson, T'nelaatrr, v. 1 

• 4 . To imagine; image in the mind. 

If Love, almO he Pain, the Pain I beai 
Ho Thought can figure, and no Tongue declare. 

/'n«r, Henry und Ktnmo. 

Figure hi yournelf a Roman villa, all it* little apart- 
ment* thrown oihu), and lighted up to the best, advantage. 

Glllfl, U'tUTH, I. 7 ft. 

5f. To prefigure ; foreshow. 

Three glorimi* aiuiH.eiu li one i\ p< ifect sun, . . . 
ill til I h the heuveii figures *oine event. 

Shak , :i JJ«m. VI., II. J. 

0. To mark with or note by .significant figures ; 
mark or indicate significani.lv or numerically: 
as, to figure the dial of a clock, or the hours on 
the dial ; to figure the bass in music to show the 
intended harmony. 

Ah through n er>*tiil glua* \\w figured hour* are seen 

Ih fidrn. 

7. To set down or reckon up in numerical fig- 
ures; make a calculation of: as, to figtnc, fig- 
ure up, or figure out costs, profits, or losses. 
[Oolloq.]*— 8. In niustr: (a) To embellish by 
adding passing-notes or other decorations, es- 

g ocially definite figures much repented. ( b ) 

ce dcf. (i, a \w\ Jig u red baas, under btnufi, 

H. intrant*. 1. To make a figure ; show onjn’N 
self; be seen or prominent; take a part. 


themselves are decorated superficially : as, fig - 
ured silk ; figured muslin ; a figured wall-paper. 

in the lriuiiiifActiircN, u figured camlet, stuff, tabby, etc., 
is that whereon there are divers design* of flowers, figures, 
branches, etc , ItnpreNHcd Ijy means of hot iron*. 

Chambers'* Cye,, 1741. 

3f. Figurative. 

Funned and metaphorical expressions do well to illu*- 
truP nion abstruMe and unfamiliar idea*, which the mind 
i* not yet thoroughly accustomed to. 

Locke, Conduct of the I'liderstandlug, f 32 


4. In nnmcj same as figurate, 3. — 5. In her ., 
bearing the human face or features; indicat- 
ing the face as a roundel, especially the sun or 
moon. Figured bass, sec bats* Figured coun- 
terpoint see rountcr/njint~, s Figured harmony, 
muslin, etc Sec the imuu*. Figured syllogism, u 
syllogism expressed so that the suhjert and iinimeiite of 
nu h premise are diHtinguUhed from each other, and the 
syllogism belong* to a deflniLo flgme. 

figure-dance (fig'ur-diTnw), n. A dance consist - 
ing of elaborate figures. 

The grand figure dance*, atid hallcttcsof action, hh they 
uru called, of the modern Ilmen, most probubly surplus 
in Hplendour the ancient exhibition* of dancing 

Strutt, Sport* and PaBtiiuc*, ]> Sift. 


flgure-flingert, W. Kamo as figure-caster . 
Igurehead (iig'ur-hod), n. 1. An ornamental 
figure, as u statue or bust, on the projecting part 
of the head of a ship, over the cutwater and im- 
mediately under the bowsprit. If the vessel * name 
I* that ot a ihtboii, object, etc., which can lm ropreHcntcd 
directly or emblematically by a figure, such a figure 1* u*u- 



Tlie gi’iitleinen, in fact, who figured In tile ilreleM of 
the gay world in those ancient time*, t oi res|*>nded, in 
moHt particular*, with the beauteous dnuiHel* w Iiohc smiles 
they were ambition* to deserve 

Jrt'iny, KulckrrlM)ckcr, p. 17f>. 

Knox, who in to future sograndl) in nnothornnd greater 
work, drlftu a* a gloom} mid pm teuton* hIiiuIow aero** the 
scene. St edition, \ let I’oetH, p 404 

lie M'orregglo) paint* the three Fate* like young and 
oyoii* ItnceliuutCH I'laee ro*e-gui land* und tin i *i ill tlieir 
mnd* Inutead of thedi*talf ami the threHii of liunnui dcs- 
tluieH, and they might figure appropriately iiihiii tile pan- 
el* of a hiimiuet eliamher in I'ompeii 

./ .1 Symond s, Italy and (1 recce, p 272 

Though ho trie* to figtne a* a martyr, he i* only that 
stock eharuetor, the horrid example 

A lUi'tevnth Century, XX r»f»o, 

2. To cipher; work by means of figures ; make 
a calculation: us, to Jigurr ut a problem; to fig- 
ure upon a proposed bargain. L< J 
llgure-castert (ttg'ur-kaH'tiSr), a. One who 
casts figurea in astrology; a pretender to as- 
trology. 

I, by this fio art' ranter must la* imagined in such di* 
tress* aa to *ue to Miiiontlhi 

Milton, AjMtlogy for Siueetjniniins 

figure-casting (fig'ur-kus ting),//. The art of 
preparing casts of human or animal forms and 
of various other complex objects. A figure i* first 
neeiiratoly formed in wav, elav. planter, or other Hiiitahle 
material, which servo* a* tin* i ore. If the eon* is fiiHible, 
or can l»e reduced to ashes, the mold i* formed directly 
upon the core, iind when it i* perfectly dry and hard ft I* 
ex|M)*ed to u boat sufficient to melt or inciuorAte (lie core, 
the removal of which leave* » cavity for the metal of the 
caul Till* method give* a solid lasting, and I* therefore 
suitable for small wirkonly, moruovei, the model itself 
is destroyed by one use. Exquisite casts of imturul object* 
an* made In tlii* mariner Jr the emc caumd Ih* nunoved 
In the way 1111 * 11 ( 101 ^. the mold ftetlf I* made in parts to 
permit its removal. 

figured (flg'urd), p. a. 1. Depicted ;‘ reprosenl- 
ed by figures. 

The Aour'd stream b in wavss of allver roll'd. 

Fojw, Wludaor Foroat, 1. m 

2. Adorned with figures: said of any manu- 
factured articles, but especially of those which 
are intended for surface-decoration or which* 


Figurehead 

ally phu ed at the head of the vchhcI , thus, the Columbut 
would have ii bust or statue of Volumbiis foi a figurehead, 
the hum would have the figure of u lion, the Hiitanma a 
statue oi hii*l. of the conventional Britannia When no 
flgiite is ii*i* 1, the head Isorteii fluiNlied off a* a scroll head 
oi u Addle head (see these term*), wlii< h an* not stiietly 
llgiiiehead* 

Her full-busted fnjnte head 
Stared ner tlio ripplo feathering from her Imiws 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden 

2. Figuratively, a person put forward to rep- 
resent or to appear to act for others, without 
buying any real authority or responsibility. 

To iniinv f I iohc king* ami heroes Hoein nothing but the 
flonre-hendcut f he centuries, whieli may ornament the liigli 
prow of the time*, hut which are powerless to i|m* t (he 
» oume of tin \ t kkcI IIVWittiNHfci Ar.l'VW 2 

figure-maker (fig'ur-mu^k^r), u. A maker of 
figures ; a modeler, (a) One who makes easts See 
Aon re-eastt no (b) One wlm make* woodau anatomual 
model* for mtists, flguies forshopH, figurelieads, etc 

figure-stone (fig'ur-stdiO, 9i. 1. Borne as agal- 
matnUte . — 2. A stone having or resembling the 
form of some object, or marked with lines hav- 
ing such a resemblance. Such stone*, in which the 
lepivHcnlntioii J* often \er> fanciful, have Mometiines In'en 
objects of superstitious vein ration. 

figurial (fi-gii'ri-nl), a. [An improner form of 
figttral . J Kepn*sented by figure or uolineation. 
CmM. 

figurine (fig-u-ren'), u. l< F. figunue (= l»g. 
figumiha = It , figurant), a dim. of figure, fig- 
ure. | A figure, or group of figures, in any ma- 
terial, small and of ornamental cliaraeter; spe- 
cifically, such a figure in pottery ormetal-work. 

The figures of ]M)i**elnin oi |s»tterv uol painted or glazed 
Iwlng called hmrmht the lerm itynnne i* often reserved 
for those adorned with painting and gilding, a* in tho 
Dresden figures eoiiunonh *e r *n Figurine* are espe^'ially 
ahiiudiuit among the niicient renmlm of Greooc, Kgyjit, 
A **} ria. etc. 

After Alexander, from whom* time date* the ornamen- 
tation of the tomlw with Jiyiirmes, Tanagm liecame the 
ftourisliing oenbir of its province. The Century , XXI 014. 

Tananu fl^uzlnc, in archaMd , one of the small terra- 
cotta figure* of divlnltlea, of mortalx, or of animals, found 
In various quantity and perfection throughout Greek lands. 


Sin 



Figurine from I nnugm, sth 
“ “ " 'Hoe 


century II C 
Alim 


-MUhCUlU of ]' 


.nry li 
Ails, Ht»l 

[< figure + -ism.] In 


These figures were in great demand aihong the Greeks aa 
household ornaments, and It was usual to present them 
as offerings in temples, and to bury several of them with a 
dead body. They were, as a 
rule, cast in molds and then 
finished, often very delicate- 
ly, by hand, and after the 
talking they were brilliantly 
colored. In them is pre- 
served a charming memorial 
of Greek private life iu its 
various phases, mucIi as the 
games of the children and the 
occupations of tlie women. 

They are commonly known 
HH Tanufjru jiffurine *, Ikthurc 
those first brought Into pub- 
lic notice, as well ns some of 
the most tieautlful examples 
nince found, come from the 
cemetery of Tunagra In Bmo- 
tia. 

figuring (figuring), ». 

C< M.Kfigurynge; verbal 
n. ot figure/v.] 1. The 
act or procesH of using 
figures, especially in 
computation : as, closo 
figuring.— 2f. Figure ; 
figuration; beauty of 
form. 

Tills flour 

'Chat lieroth our abler pi Is in 

Jiourynfie 

Chauirr, Good Women, l 208 

fignrism (fig'u-rizm), n 

tlteol., tho doctrine or system of those who con 
aider the events related in the Old Testament 
as figures or representations of those in flie 
New. 

fignristt (flg'u-rist), w. [< figure + -wtf.] One 
who uses or interprets figures or symbols ; spe- 
eiiically, a believer in fignrism. 

TIicSm ni inllHt*, b'lpvi ists, ami Signlfieatlatfl . . . nrnof 
opinion that tho faithful ut the J^ird* Supper do receive 
nothing hut naked and hare signs. 

T. lloyers, On the 'llilrty-uiuo Articles, p 280 
But leant of all doe* lie favour the poun*ts or memorial 
Ists , fur Id* doctrine rim* dircetly counter to them almost 
in every Him. Wnterlnud, Work*, VII 104. 

fig-wart (flg'wfirt ), n. Same as Jims, 3. 

figwort (fig'wfrt), ii. [ME. not found ; < AS. 
fir try/ / (glossed ficus), < /Tr (in comp.) + 
wgrt, wort; so called from it’s use, accenting to 
the old doetrmo of signatures, in the disease 
called Jims (AS , fie and gefir): see.//// 2 ,] 1. 

The common lmok-name forplants of the genus 
Serogltutana, especially the common Hfieeies N. 
aquaUea ami S. nodosa . — 2. The pilewort, ha- 
nu nr id us Fimna , 

Fijian (fo-je'un), a. and //. [< Fiji, otherwise Vitt 
( r\p being tlie proinluciation in the eastern part, 
of the group), the native name of the principal 
island.] I. a . Of or pertaining to Fiji or the 
Fiji islands, or to the Fijians. 

II. m. Aii indigenous inhabitant of the Fiji 
islands, a group lying in tho southern Paeiflo 
ocean, between the New Hebrides and tho 
Friendly islands. Tile Fljlau*. II vigorous race, were 
formerly cannibal*, hut are now montly rhriMtimilml ; and 
tlie group wan annexed to Great Britain iih u crown colony 
in 1874, at their denim 


Aiming our interesting fellow-subject*, the Fijians, 
whnlf’g teeth nerved In tlio place of oowrioH. 

Jeoon*, Xlouey and Moclt. of Exchange, p. 2ft. 

Also Ferjeean . 

flkeH, r. if [ME. fikm, feign, dissemble, flatter, 

< AS. *fician , in comp. hc-Jlcian (once), deceive, 
weak verb connected with fieol, fickle, crafty, 
grjir, deceit, fdeen , deceit (see Jictdc), appar. 
ult. from a strong verb, which may bo repre- 
sented secondarily by jlkr% f q. v.] To feign ; 
dissemble; flatter. 

flke 2 (fik), r . ; pret. and pp. Jibed, ppr. filing. 
[Also written fyke and fid , the vowel being 
pi*op. short; Sc. also J'eik ; < ME. fikm, fyken, 
move about restlessly, fidget, also hasten away, 

< Icel. fika, iu the phrase fika Mg upp, climb 
up nimlily, as a spider, = ODan. fige as Sw. 
Jikn, refl. fikas, hunt after, prog for, emulate, 
= Norw. fika, strive, take trouble, fika etter 9 
harden after, pursue, fika pan, hasten, hurry, 
cf. Icel. J7kmn = 8w. Norw. fiken c= ODan. 
figni, greedy, eager, covetous, ODan. fig, n. f 
vlesirts craving. Perhaps ult. connected with 
fil'd . Hence, from fike%, flek, the form fig 1 , os- 
sibilated fitlge, freq. fidget : see fig 1 , fidge, fidg- 
et, fisk.] I. fntrans. 1. To move about in a 
quick, uneasy way; be constantly in motion; 
be restless; fidget.; be nervous. [Now only 
prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Fiketh and fomlcth [strives] al his might, 

He mat he it forthen no wight 

Bettiary , Old Eng. Miac. (ed. Horrla), L 668. 


flke 


2211 


filch 


8g& ( SS5iStV T: 

ated, ppr. filartaUny . [< Ftlarta + -rtfc y .] To 
infect with Filarial 


At length, however, stie departed, grumbling between 
her teeth that “ she wail rather lock up a halll ward than 
bfiiUtw about thae niff •naif y gen ties that gae aae innckle 
faah wr tlielr fancies.” Sw»W, Guy Maunering, xliv. 

2f. To hurry away. 


in aoalcplts, filamentous structures which project Into the 
central cavity of the gastrovsscular system, as, for exam- 


Tlie Sarexynes fledde, away gunne fyke. 

ara Otter de Lion, 1. 4740. 


fiichan 


TL irons. To give trouble to ; vex ; perplex. 


pie, in tlie uiseovhom - Spermatic fllameu t, a sper- 
matozoon : so called from its fine thready shape. - Urtl- 
catlllg filament, the thread of a thread-cell or onlda ; a 
eiiidocll. See cut under cuhia 

ftlamentar (fll-a-men'tiir), a. [< filament + 
-a**.] Filamentary. 

Kven such slips of njesentery as an* at no polut in contact 
wltii Uie stomatodieuin often exhibit a Sin mentor (croupe- 
dal) thickening Jour. Mien* Srtence, XXV 111. 42ft 

[Prov. filamentary (fll-a.mon'tn-ri ), a. [ < filament + 
•ary*] ITaving the character of or formed by a 
filament. 

In tlie hlciitiies, the forked Imke, (lie forked hcani, and 
some other fishes, tlie ventral fins an* reduced to fiUimen 
tary feelers. Oiven, Anal. 

Any substance capable of yielding a certain eontiiiuoiiB 
and uninterrupted length of filamentary *na(toi may be 
called textile fibre. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Culico-pt luting, p. 10. 
Hero, didha* ye keep Griaay 'for mair fflameilted (fll'a-inen-tod), a. [< lilamrnt + 

nn/luv ninntiinrv uiwi iliiuilii 1 ot n i . i i *1 1 


B 3 (fik), n. [< flke* i t\] 1. Restlessness or 

agitation caused by trifling annoyance 
King, and Scotch.] 

O sic a She and sic a flstle 
I bad about It. 

Hamilton, in Ramsay's Poems, II. 832. (Jamieson.) 
9. Any trifling peculiarity in regard to work 
which causes unnecessary trouble ; teasing ex- 
actness of operation. [Scotch.] 

And. indeed, to be plain wi 1 you, ousin, I think you have 
ower many fyke*. There, did na* ye keep Grixxy for luair 
than twa hours yesterday morning, soopiif and dustin' 
your room In every corner? 

K. Hamilton, Cottagers of Ulenburnfe, p am. 

like 8 (flk), i». [< ME. ftke, < AS. fie (in comp.), 
fig: see flffl.] If. A fig. — 2. A soro place on 
the foot. [Prov. Eng.] 
flkelt, «. A Middle English form of fickle. 
fikery (fi'k&-ri), n . [Sc., < Jike 2 + -cry.] The 

act of $ ~ 

trouble. 


•at*.] I^rovideit with filaments or filamentary 
processes. 

The cell** were larger mid were not fi la men hit. 

Buck's HmuibiHik of Meti, Seienees, IN (1**0 

fllamentiferous ( ti l'a-me n-tif 'e-ruB ) , a. K NL. 
(if amentum, fllameut, 4- L. ferre — K. hair 1 .] 
bearing a filament or filaments; flliferous. 


hmij iwi., x - i -m #,j lur a, ■i , , .. . ’ r . ... . , 

act of giving trouble about trifles; vexatious filamentoid (fiba-raen toid), a. [< Ji lament + 
trouble -ow?.] Like a filament. 

“ I caniia understand," said he, “what for a* this fy- filamontOBe (fil-rt-men'tos), u. Same as fila - 
kcrie *s about a lump o’ ytrd.” (Jolt, The Entail, 1 mentous. 

flkv (fi'kil a TSc < like* + -«1 1 Causinsror filamentous (fil-a-men'tus), a. [= P. filamen - 
oannciadlv about trifled finical : = Hp.Pg. ft. filanuntoso ; M Jilanwnt + 


giving trouble, especially about trifles ; finical ; 
unduly particular ; troublesome in regard to 
matters of no consequence : as, fiky work ; a 
fiky body. 

Hilt. An obsoloto preterit of fat 7*. Chaucer. 

fll a t, «. An obsoloto form of JHly . 

A l tl of the same race, both sire and dam, licgotten by 
the father of ties upon a slaiidurnus tongue, and bo sent 
post about the world to tell false tidings of the English 
A bp. Saneroft, Consecration Sermon, 1660. 

fila, ». Plural of filum. 

filacet, n. [< OP. filace, filasse (ML. fllaeium), 
a file for papers (cf. film, a net, F.Jllassr, tow). 
< L. filum , thread : see ,/i/c 3 .] A file or tlireaa 


•ous. ] 1. Like a thread; composed of threads 
or filaments. 

There are several filamentous lutcrohla which turn give 
rise to the sanu* appearance Saeinr, III fian 

Except in Amphloxus, the branch lie im> always hunch 
lar, or filamentous, appendages of more or fewer of the 
visceral arches. Huxley , Amifc. Vert , p. hi. 

2. Capable of btdug drawn out into fi laments, 
like mucus ; hence, in mcd. , containing a stringy 
substance: as, filamentous urine. — 3. Having 
filaments; fringed or fringo-like ; fimbriate. — 
Filamentous fungus, mycelium, sporophore, thal- 
Iub, etc See the nouns -Filamentous tissue, fine 
Mirons tissue ; llbrocollulur oi urcolui tinsim 


on which the records of tho courts of justice filamentule(fil-a-men # tul), u. [< NL. as if */?/«- 
wero strung. Halliwcll. 
filaceous (fi-la'shius), a. [< L. filum, a thread, + 

-aceous.] Composed or consisting of thread or 
thread-like parts ; filamentous. 

It is tlie Btalk that uuiketli the filaceous matter, com- 
monly. Jlacon, Nat. Hist., fttiM. 

filacer (fll'a-s^r), w. [Also written filacer; < 


mcntulum, dim. of fila men turn, filament. 1 The 
part of a down-feather or plumule which cor- 
responds to tho barbule of an ordinary feather. 
[Haro.] 

These filamentule h have the niinic i elation to the fila- 
ment, tlieii shaft, that tlie haihulcH of the feathers have 
to their barbt*. MacytUunuy. 

OF. jUaewr, fildisur, { flkuie,'ftUu£/» flio for SlMder 1 »• [Early mod. E. (pi.) 

" er officer iu tho /yinuwtntx; < Ol\Jil,m,lre, fllamlrr, 


papers: seo fllare.] A former 
English Court of Common Pleas, who filed origi- 
nal writs, etc., and made out processes on them. 

FilagO (fi-la'go), w, [NL., < L. filum, a thread : 
seo fikP.] A genus of low, annual, cottony 
herbs, belonging to the Compositor, and nearly 
related to GnaphaUum . Them are 8 or 10 widely dis- 
tributed species, 3 of which nre found on the Taclflc coast 
of North America. Tho cotton-rose or herb Impious of 
Euroiie, F. Germanim, Is also naturalized in the United 
States. 

filament (fll'a-ment), n. [= P. filament = Sp. 
P^. It .filamento, < NL .fihimentum, < ML .filarc. 


. F .fihmtlrc, 

a thread, string, air-1 broad, gossamer, in pi. 
fiUmlrcs , filanders (> Kji. fllandria = It. filan- 
dra, filanders), irreg. < F. fit. a thread, < L. 
filum: s eejfllc 3 .] 1. The small intestinal worm 
which causes the disease called JiUvndcrs . — 2. 
pi. A disease in hawks, caused by small intes- 
tinal worms. Also Jr landers . — 3. The external 
membrane of gut scraped off in the manufac- 
ture of catgut. Commonly as French, filandre. 

Tills filawlre Is employed as thread to how intestines 
and to make tho cords oi rackets and battledores. 

ITre, Diet , I 7M>. 


a. &• > AU.X4* w f l ■ 

wind thread, spin, < h. filum, thread ; see fib#.] f4 . • - , . . . 

I. A fine untwisted throad; a separate fiber or ^^wiTi mTthe slnirl lai 
fibril of any vegetable or animal IJwme or pro- ijr , ™ (I <U) ? ) tlle 8ll ,T Mltl 


name given by I*e 

„„„ • _ OL UU VO 11/ bU LUtJ »m»n-l ailed kangaroo, Hal - 

^,mtJiiSShu 5 ,*iSSi£SZ SST — ■*“ 

aia.'.-saa ^ <w. »■, t< ^ .«»». * 

thread: see fue*.} Tlircad-like; hlaccous or 
filamentous. - Filar micrometer, microscope, etc 
Sec the nouns. 

Filaria (fi-la'ri-ii), n. [N1 < fi/arts, < L. filum, 

a thread: see file#.] The typical genus of the 


asbestos ; a cortical or muscular filament. 

Ifo (Darwin] suggests the )MMMiUiIity that all warm- 
blooded animals have arisen from one living filament , 
which the Great First Cause endued with animality. 

//. Symnoer , ITin. of Biol., 1 144. 

It Is suggested that the excitement of any single fila- 
went of the cochlear nerve gives rise In the mind to a dis- 
tinct musical impression. 

Huxley and Y Humans , Physiol., | 2fi«. 

Specifically— 2. In hot., the support of an an- 
ther, usually slender and stalk-fike, but vory 
variable in form. — 3. In omifh., tho part of a 
down-feather corresponding to tho barb of an 
ordinary feather. MacgilUvray. —4. A tenu- 
ous thread of any substance, as glass or mu- 
qus; hence, in mod., a glairy substance some- 


family Fdariidai, containing 
parasitic nematode worms of 
very slender filiform shape, 
some attaining a length of sev- 
eral feet. F ann<nuru*Ji(mnni*, the 
larval form of which Is found hi the 
lymphatics and blood-vessels, is said 
to he the cause of elephantiasis. F. 
medmensi* is the hairworm or guineu- 
worm, common in the tropical regions 
of tlie old world, and found in the sub- 



Guinea worm [Ft/a- 

, , - „ „ t Tto* medmensts). 

times contained in urine, capable of being a-\ » a 

drawn out into threads or strings. — 5. The Hlariad® (fil-a-ri a-de), n. pi. Sumo as Fi la- 
..... . - - - - - ■■ - - rudw. 

\ Filaria + -a/.] Porta in- 

by the passage of the IU|i W| VA » or caused by I'Slaria. 

current. It is usually some form of carbon, * ^ emhr^m are foumi in 

although metals with high points of fusion have 

been used.— Filament Of Noodham, the sperraato- B. W. Richardson, Prevent Met]., p. fi70i 


urawn oui iuwj uircaos or smngs. — o. ine ' — » -- ” — /i 

nearly infusible conductor placed in the globe JPJJ; . .... ^ r/ 

of an ineandesoent lamp or glow-lamp and waxiaUfi-Ja n-al),a. [<J 
raised to Incandescence by the passage of the °* nature of, t 


NVc UIU) si tile the relationship of the mosquito to tl rt 
Kilnriu . by jtlarinh na a limn. 

Muhmuh, Trans hinu. Soc., 11. ii. 

filariform (fi-lar'i-form), a. [< NL. Filaria + 
In forma, fonu.] Of the form of Filaria: uh, 
filariform iioiniitoidH. 

Filariid© (fil-q-ri'i-dc), u. pi. [NT*., < Filaria 
+ Tho hairworiiiH or guutoiv-worms, a 

family of paraHitic throtid-liko worms, of the or- 
der Sew a to id to, typified by tho genus Filaria. 
Also Filariadtc. Seo out under Fitana. 
filate (fi'liit), a. (< NL. hiatus, thread like, < 
L. filum, a i liroad: koo file*.] In entom., slruight 
uud wit bout, a lateral brist lo or proeCHH : ap]>lied 
sjiocificallv to tho untonmo of eortain Ihpt/ra. 

Filate margin, in entom , a margin Hcp.iratcd frniu 
the disk by nn limn essetl lint running close to the eiigi 

fllateriet. n. [ME., < OF. filatrne, philatelic, 
also filature, etc., < LL. phylaeler/um, < Or. 
ifrvAahTf/p/ov, phylactery : hoo phylactery, j A 
Middle English form of phylactery. Wychf. 
filatoryt (flFa-to-ri), w. [= Pg. filatono, <‘ lnt«‘ 
ML .filatomnu, a thread- or rope-fuctory,a hcw- 
iug-room, < filarc, wind thread, spin : see fila- 
ment and ,///r 8 .] A spinning-machine. 

This mimufuctorv has three Jilaturies , enrh of 010 reels, 
which arc moved hy a wat4*r wheel, and besides a small 
Malory turned l>y men. Tooke. 

filature (fil'a-tur), n. [= F. filature = Pi*, fila- 
dnra = Hp. It. filatura, < ML. filatura, the ari 
of Hpinnin^:, also a coarse thread, < filarc , wind 
thread, spin: seo file*, r.] 1. A f (Inning into 
llirouds; lln^ reeling of silk from cocoons. 

KlohHHflk . . . is tho name ghen to the portions of r»\- 
elled silk lirokcii otF in tho filature of the cocoons 

Frr, Dh t , IT 401 

2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons; a 
lilatory. — 3. An establishment for reeling silk. 

Steam Uinta re h have hucoiiic tin* one thing needed for 
sui cosh | In Milk cult me | The Amenean, \ II Hot 

Indeed, I tun nuium d, on good nutlimih, tlmt it Ik onl> 
fienli i oeoons Unit gofiom the priMluccrs to tin nhitvrex 
e\eu if (lioked.tliey an uccoiiuteil flesh beiemr, 111 481 

filazer (fil / fL-/^r), n. Kami* n n filacer. 
filberdt (fil'berd), //. An olwoleie form of filherl. 
filbert (fil'bf'rt), n. [Formerly also written fit- 
bent, also filheanl, also (with pli) plnlherl, ptiilt- 
ticrt, philhbvrd ; < ME. fitherdc , fylherdc, fyl- 
hyrdt , fiylherl, phillibcnl. Origin lincertaiu/tiie 
history U*ing obscure and involved in fable and 
conjecture; perhaps ult. from tin* name of Sf. 
Philibert.] I. A cultivated vnrielyof tlie com- 
mon hazelnut, t'orylus AveUaua. The Turkey 
filbert is the fruit of t\ Column. See Corylus. 

, I'll bring thee 

To cl list ring Ji Ibents Shak , Ti iiqiest, ii. !i 

2. The shrub which beam tlie nut. Also called 
filbert-lret\ 

Ami Dcinephou was so icpiovod- 
Tliat lMdllis in the same tlirowe |iiioiueiit| 

Was shajM* into a liutte-Lie . . . 

And ufttir Phillis philUberd 
lids tro was rlcjicd hi tlie ycnl 

(lower, i;oiif Auiuut., II. 80. 
The eountrey yeehleth mam good ticos of f i nil ns Ul 
bent* in some places, hut in all places rlieiie ln>es, mid a 
kind of yiearo tree uu et to gnith on 

Hakluyt's Voyayen, III i;t‘ > . 
The fylbyi des hanging to the ground, 

Tlio fygg tree and the maple round. 

The Syiiyr oj Lowe lleyw, I. 87 (Ititsou s Mi ti Horn , 111 ) 

filbert-nutt (fll'hert-nut), v. [ME. fi/thcrdc- 
nottc, K fy l her dr, filbert, + nolle, nu1tc,'\ mt.l 
filbert.. 

Ffflbei de nolle. Mil urn. Prompt Parc. 

filbert-tree (fil'b6rt.-tre), w. [Foruierly also 
filbrard-trer ; < M E. fyVnrdlre, fylberlre, < fyl- 
berde, fyltmf, lllb(*rt, + tre, tree.] Same as 
filbert , 2. 

filch (filch), r. 1. [< ME. filchen , slenl, of ob- 

scure origin; perhatm an asnibilalion of an 
unrecorded M filken, *fel/pn, retaining tlie orig. 
guttural of ME../W/?w)bide, conceal, us shown in 
Icel.^Hfi.pp. full i tint, hide, intrusi, commend, =s 
Goth, filhon, hide, burv: s vofvu !'•*.] To Hteiil, 
especially in a anmll, sly way ; pilfer; take from 
another on a petty scale, an for the supply of 
a present, need, or in an underhand way, u» by 
violation of trust or good faith. 

In tin* end ho gut htmselfn tin* anger and displeasure of 
tlie musters ami kci pers of tin siiid ponds mid cisterns, 
with his ron tin nail and ImiiieuHiirahlo/rfrAfn^. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, 1. 261. 
But he that filches from tne my goml name 
Robs me of that with h not eurivhes him, 

And makes mo poor indeed. Shak , Othello, ill. 3. 



filch 

Jfe/rasp/Wti tJu? thief w/thiue, juhl.j&eA'tf swa/ 

Tlw richest jewel ot my life, my honour. 

Jteau. ami Ft., Lawn of Candy, IJ. 1 . 
My nvnpnmon manages to filch a raw union and a crust 
of bread, which we share 

II. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. 21 . 

fildlt (filch), n. L< fiM, *.] 1 . A stick with 
a hook at the end, used in filching articles from 
windows, clothes-lines, etc. 

\\ lien lice goes u Fuelling, hu putteth n hooke of yron, 
wills wliii h liooko In o augleB at a window, ill the dead of 
night, for shirts, smockcs. or any other Jinnen or woollen ; 

, and for that reason is the Htaffo teanned a Filch. 

Dckkcr, Knglihii Villuiiirs, Big. M, .'I (ml. 1032 ). 

2. An act of theft ; also, the thing stolen. 

This in all you have to do, 

Save every lioin a filch or two, 
lie it money, cloth, or pollen 
Middleton, More IMwoniblrrH imjhMch Women, iv 1. 

filcher (fll'chf'r), n. One wiio filches; one who 
is guilty of petty theft. 

For novel 

Will 1 leave oir the search of tliis liatl man, 

Thin Jilelier of nffoi lions, Mils hoe pcdlrr 

Fletcher (and a not hr i), l^ves i'ilgi image, ill. 1 
Every bit of brisk living, undnbo\e all win nit i* health- 
ful, In just ho lmiili gained upon the wIioIchuIc tdi/n-r, 
death. It. L. Star worn, Inland \o\ugo, p 124 . 

fllchingly (lil'chiug-li), adv. Hy pilfenng; in a 
thievisii manner. 

flldt, a. An occasional Middle English form of 
field. 

m de trace (fcl tras). [F.: /?/, thread; de f 
of; tract, outline: see //vice, //.] Jn lacc-inak - 
int/: (a) The outline of a pattern in lieedle- 

S oint lace, (ft) A thread of peculiar texturo 
iffnriug from that of the rest of the lace and 
used in making such outline, 
flldort, flldoret, w. [M E., < OF. fil (for, thread 
of gold: fil (< L. fil am ), thread; do (< L. dc), 
of; or (< li. a a nun), gold: s gq file**, rfc* 2 , or 8 . ] 
Gold thread!. 

The nintic of that mn>n liorH miieh to lilt lyke, 

Wei eruHja d A i emmed wjth kiiotteH fill iiiouy, 
Foldrn in wyth fihhne aboiite I lie fnyre gronc, 

Ay a lierle of the lieie, mi other of guide 
Sir (Jaunt yuc and the Ureen Kmyht (K E. T. S.), 1 1W» 

file 1 (HI), w. L< mb. file, .ndc, < AS. Jedl, earli- 
est form lid (Hth cent, gloss) (contr. of orig. 
•filial) = D. nil = LG. file = OIM. fihala ami 
eontr. fil a, MHG. rile, ( J. fctlc = Hw. Dun. fil 
as Icel, tliel, mod. thjdl (th for /’) = OBulg. Serv. 
Hohem. Pol, Kush! pda s= Lith. pela, a tile; 
prob. ult. from the root hgou in L. ptngerc, pp. 
Mctun, adorn with needle or pencil, paint, pic- 
ture, s= Hkt. y/ y>*f, adorn, form : see pat id, pic- 
ture .J 1. A metal (usually steel) tool, having a 
rectangular, t riangular, round, or irregular sec- 
tion, and either tapering or of uniform width 



Idle* 

a, cotter-file when large, ami verge nr pivot-file when small) h, 
«qimr» hie (unr.dlel or tdper), «, Kinking nr watih pinion file when 
pttrnllel, and knife file whrn i.iiht. </, half miniil, nkking, piercing, 
or rnuml-ciir file , r, runnel, giiUcling, nr r.it tail lilt . J , (tiangular, 
thrrc-K«|ti.iri*. nr *aw tile . r i.i|u.iliiig, pinion, nr «.*nilli‘svscn w 
file when |Miallcl. ami slitting. entering, winling, nr lurrel hok hie 
when iH| k r , h, cross- m tiniinle-half-niiitiil hie. r, screw-head, fea- 
tlier-edge, nr *littiug fill. 

and thickness, covered on one or more of its 
surfaces with teeth or transverse or oblique 
ridges, 1181*11 for abrading, mincing, or smooth- 
ing metal, ivory, wood, or other resistant ma- 
terials. See phrases below. 

Time doth wllli Id* secret file 
Fret ami diminish eui h tiling eveij -while 
. SytccHfci, ti nf I Mi Kurt ns's Weeks, i fl. 

2. Figuratively, any menus employed to refine 
or polish something, ns literary style. 

Mock the nice touches of the t rl tie’s fife 

Alt aside, Odes, ii. 1 

3. In ejdoni ., a surface covered with fine par- 
allel ridges, 011 which another surface can be 
rubbed, producing the sound called stridula- 
tion. These organs are found 011 various parts 
of the hodv, as the wings, thorax, and abdo- 
men — 4. The rough spines of a sea-urchin, 
as a cidnrid. [Pro v. Eng. 1 Balance-wheel file. 
Hoe IhiIii nee. wheel Barrel-hole file, a watchmakers’ 
file. of rectangular section, very thin, and with parallel 
edges - Bastard file. See bastnnt —Blunt file, a file 
terminating In a blunt end, and graded between a taper 
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0/e sad a desdjmm/M Jlte—CbMmt * fine */«• 

gi e cut file for wood- work. Cant file, toe eanl-jHc — 
aheckering-flle, a flic formed of two files riveted to- 
gether to form two edges, one of which aervea as a guide 
or spacer, while the other cuts a groove, used in checker- 
work such an 1 b formed on the until of gun-atocks, etc. 

Also culled double Jilc.— Circular 111a, a circular saw or 
Rcrrated disk designed to run on a spindle or mandrel, 
timid to cut tin! teeth of cog-w heels.— Otoei-pMon file. 

Same as endless-screw file,— Cotter file. toe cotter-file. 

Dead file, a file whose cuts aro so line that it makes 
very little mdse in use.— Dead-parallel file, toe jnral file 2 * (fil), f?. t. [< ME. 
tel file. Dead-smooth file, a file having very flue and — ’ — 

close teeth. Sometimes called superfine file.- Dental file, 
u hi 1 111 1 1 tile of varied and peculiar forms used in mccliam* 


file 

The firm teeth of confinement sadprintbo bad been 
slowly fifing him down . Dfifima, Plekwiok, xlli. 

2. Figuratively, to smooth; polish; correct; 
improve. 

The fine and filed phrases of Cicero. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat, of Wit, p. 165. 
Precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 

Shot,, Sonnets, Ixxxv. 
File your tongno with a little more courtesy. Scott. 
illeSt (01), v. t. [< ME. /fen, /y ton, < AS. 

, ffe-fHUtn, be-fjlan, moke foul, foul, befoul, defile 
! '(== OHO. julan ) ; cf. AS ,/ulian, d-fulian, intr., 


u nmmi nil wi uuib<« .urn |m>uuiu juiiiu uwu in iimiiimi- » , i J . . ' 

nil ii mi operative dentistry -Double- cut file, a flic which become foul, < JuL foul. Cf. befoul f dtfoul 1 , ae- 
lnoi two scries of straight cuts crossing each other, and tlniH jjfc 1 foul A To defile, pollute, con- 
forming a 11 umber of_poiiite or teeth - Double file. Hume degrade 


checkenny-file. - Double-half-round file, a file with 
1 urved sides and convex edges of different angles. It 1 b 
used for dressing or crossing out bulance-whecls, and 
Iiciicc is also called croeefilc Dovetail-file, a thin file 
witii a back of tin or tirass, resembling the stilfenci of a 
dovetail- or tenon-saw — EndlOSB-BCrew file, H fiat file 
with n constant thickness and parallel edges. Also called 
ctpwlinfffile - Entering-file, a fiat tuiH’ring file for nrc- 
1 wiring work for a cotter or other file EquAling-lUe, * 


Hie world has many with vanlte filed. 

llamjmk, ITick of Conscience, 1 . 1198 . 
Eow Artliur-Seat shall be my be<l, 

The sheets shall ne'er be fyl d by me. 

Waly, Waly , but Love be llmny (Child's Ballads, IV. 133 ). 
For Banqiio's issue have I fil’d my mind. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1 . 
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ail acute angle Five-cant file, a file having one angle 
of 108 ' and two of ;ar each, used to flic M-toothed saws. 
-Flat file, a common douhlu-cut file of various grades of 
fineness of cut, sometimes taper, and Homctimes of uni- 
form size through the whole length.-— Fl0at-file,u single 
cut file used by eomli-niakers and Ivory -carvers, of several 
kinds, known as carlct , to/nier, etc.— Oulleting-file, a 
round, blunt, slnglc-niL file for sharpening saws. Half- 
round file, a file fiat on one side and muudiug oil llio 
other. K II. Knmht — Half . thick file, a file used as a 
rubber file for course work, it is strong and lieuv>, and 
lias one round side and three flat ones Knife-file, a file 
with a sharp edge and thin blade-like section, used to finish 
nariow grooves. - Lead-float file, a coarse single eiit file 
for soft metals*- - Marble-' workers' file, one of u wiles 
of ilnu files anil rasps used by senlptois and workers in 
marble <>tu form lias perforations for the eseuis of the 
dust Middle-OUt file, a file of which (he teeth ale ill 
coarseness between the rough and the bastard - Nicking- 
flle. a thin file for making nicks in the heads of screws. 
E II K myht - Parallel file, a file of uniform section, 
01 without tu|>er from tang to point. A fiat and inulho- 
maticuliy correct fllo is termed a dead jut rat let tile — Per- 
forated file, a sculptors' tile winch has pci forut ions to 
in unit the escape or abraded mulciial It wus invented 
i»> Hiram Powers.— Pierdng-flle, a sharp and mil row 
file to enlarge a narrow drlffnl hole. E II Kmyht . — 
Pivot-file, a fine file used in dressing pivots mi the arlsirs 
or wall In s K. II. Kni'ild — Rat-tail file, a small, round, 
tapeimg file.— Rough file, a file with heavy deep cuts 
made id 1111 ungle of about 12* to the puipcudicular. 
Round-edge fllo, a form of file with n com ex edge, used 
in diesMiigthc spaces between the teeth of gem wheels. 
E II Knnjht --Round file, one of a series of small files 
of eimilur section if tapering, such flies are called rat - 
tad hla. If of uniform motion. Ihi'V are eiilled joint-file*. 
from their use in filing out iipertmes for joint wires and 
pintles of hinges. E. 11. hwuht - Round-Joint file, a 
form of file used ill dock making - Round-Off file, a 
small half round file, with the convex side safe or un- 
cut, used for louiuiing or pomLIng Urn teeth of wheels 
miginullv cut si|uare. E. // Kmyht — Safe-edged file, 
a file hai iug one edge or more left uncut ami made Bimsitli. 
.8111 h files are most commonly used lu forming a shoul- 
dei 01 set off. and lu filing out ruetangulor corners, in 
cei lain files the edges only are cut, the faces Mug left 
smooth -Saw-file, a file for shariHiiiug saw-teeth, tri- 
angular in cioss section for hand saws ami fiat for mill- 
saws EH Kmyht - Screw-head file, a feather-edged 
file fin nicking screw-heads. E. II Kmyht — Second- 
CUt file, a fib* graded between (lie bastard and stiiooth 
files single-cut file, any file having a single series or 
course of teeth: ilistinguisned from til v double-cut tile.— 
Blitting-file, a file with two acute ami two obtuse edges 
and parallel sides. E. IJ. Kniyht . — Smooth file, a finish- 
ing file graded lietwupn the second-cut and dead-smooth 
files -Square file, a file which is square in its transverse 
seel ion. It is usually tapering, with one smooth side. 
-Superfine file. Same as dend-einuoth file Three- 
mquare file, the ordinary tajiering hand-saw file, of trf 
angular < ioh* section Also railed tnanyular file. E. II. 
Kmyht - To bite <>r gnaw a file, to attempt In anger or 
ignorance smiict liiug that is entirely impracticable or that 
merely injuns one’s self* In allusion to the fable of the 
serpent which attempted to bite a file - Triangular file. 
Same as t/ove m/nan file — Verge-file, a fine file with 0110 
smooth side: fern icily used by watchmakers when work- 
ing on the verge of the old vertical escapement E. U. 
Kmyld Warding-flle, a flat file having a constant 
thickness, ami int only upon the edges: used in filing the 
ward notches in kois E U. Kniyh t . — Watch-pinion 
file. Shiiic iik iHinknnt file 

file 1 (fil), r. t. : pret. ami pp. fUd, ppr .filing. [< 
ME. file w = D. rtfleit = iM. filcn = OITG.^/T/cm, 
Mild, rilen, il.fednt = Hw. fila = Dan ,Jile = 
Tetd. thela,i\\ o ; from the* noun!] 1 . Tomb or eui 
with a file, or as if with a file; render smooth, 
sharp, even, c*te., by rubbing with a file; re- 
move with a file : as, to J'de a saw; to file off a 
tooth. 

1 would have filed keys off that hung in chains. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 

Tim fetters of mv thraldom arc fiCd off, 

And I at liberty 1o right myself. 

Fletcher (and another). Elder Brother, v. 1 . 

A smith, a smith right R)>e<Mlll 1 e, 

To file the irons frae mv dear hrither. 

Archie 0/ Ca'lieUl (Phlld's- Kall^ls, VI. 02). 


a xi • j/itwy L«^ up* j auu a*; m 11/vr^ iiuv y 

Bp. filo and kilo, m., = Pg. It. filo f m. f thread, 
string, wire, etc. ; < L. mum , neut., a thread, 
string, cord, filament, ML. fil-a, f., a string or 
series.] 1. A thread, string, or line; particu- 
larly, a line or wire on which papers are strung 
in due order for preservation and reference. 

Either it Is there, or It is upon A file, with the duke s 
other letters, in my tent. Shak . , All's Well, iv. 3 . 

All the afternoon and night, looking over and tearing 
and hunting all the iiniiocossai^ letters which I have had 
iiikjii my file for four or five years backward 

PepV*, Diary, III. 20. 

2. The whole number of papers thus arranged ; 
hence, a collection of papers arranged accord- 
ing to date or Bub joe t for the sake of ready ref- 
erence ; also, a bundle of papers tied together 
with the title of each indorsed : as, a file of 
newspapers; a file of writs. — 3. A roll, list, or 
catalogue. 

Our prosoiit musters grow umm the file 
To flve-aud-twonty thousand men of choice 

Shak , 2 Den. IV., i. 8. 
\oii may meet, 

In pernm of a merchant, with a soul 
As resolute and free, and all ways worthy. 

As ul hc in Hiiy Jilc of muiikiiid. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 3 

4. A docket; a calendar. [Karo.] 

Onuses mi Judg’d disgrace the loaded File, 

And sleeping Laws the King's Megli ot revile. 

Prior, Solomon, II. 

5. A row of persons or things arranged one be- 
hind another; utiht., a row of soldiers forming 
a lino from front to rear ; the number of men 
constituting the depth of a battalion or squad- 
ron. When a battalion is formed in two ranks, a flic of 
soldiers moans two men Tin* front of a Ale Is one man ; 
Us depth may tic any number of moil. 

So saying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dnzsling the moon. Milton, P. L , iv. 797 . 
A File of Moil, Bumpkin, Is six Mull. 

Steele , Grief A-la-Modc, v. 1. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows. 

l*ope, K. of the L, i. 137 . 
Soon after three files of soldiers entered. Scott. 

6f. Regular succession of thought or narration ; 
uniform tenor; thread of discourse. 

Aud, were it not ill fitting for tills file 

To sing of hillea and woods tuongat warres and Kntglits, 

1 would abate the steriieiiesse of my stile 

Spenser, V. Q ,VI 1 . vi 37 . 
Let me resume the file ot my narration. Sir II. Wottm. 
7 . One of the lines of squares on a chess-board 
running directl v from player to player : opposed 
to rank. See eke## 1 . — 8. Same as rank and file. 
See phrase below. [Rare.] 

Philip dismissed all those of the common file, on the 
condition that they should not bear anus for six months 
against the Spaniards. J'rcscon, Hist Philip II. 

9. In some parts of the United States, a cloth 
used in cleaning or wiping a floor. Also file-cloth, 
— 10. In her., same as laltel. - flank file, the file on 
the extreme right or left of nny liody of troops.— Indian 
file, tome as simile file. — On file, placed on a file, or in 
oidcrly arrangement for pi enervation ; more speolncally, 
fu law, placed among the papers constituting the records 
of a oourt, 1 and purporting to 1 m- there as a part of such 
records.— Rank and file, (a) Mllll. , the lines of soldiers 
from side to side and from front to hack ; all common sol- 
diers under the rank of sergeant, or sometimes all below the 
noii-coinniissloncd staff. Hence (fc) The general body of 
any party or society, as distinguished from the leaders.— 
Single file, all arrangement of a body of persons or objects 
In a single line, one liehind another: as, to move or march 
fn single file. Also called Indian file, because the Ameri- 
can Indians usually move In this order. 
file 8 (fil), t>. ; pret. and pp. filed , jmr .filing, [as 
F. filer, file off; from the noun.] L franc. 1. 
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To place or fasten on a file ; fasten, as papers, 
on a line or wire, for preservation ; lienee, to 
arrange in ordep, or insert in a bundle, as pa- 
pers; arrange in a given order; classify. 

Then the examiner, register, and two clerks, 

They manage all at home, and sort, and file. 

And seal the news, and issue them. 

71. Jut won, Staple of News, t l. 

Specifically— 2. To place in duo manner, as a 
document, among the records of a court or a 
public office. 

Ou ane Famstcln they filled u hill 
Raid iif the ton dtwirt (Child's Ballads, VI. 134). 
Ashmole was obliged to file a bill in Chancery. 

7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 42, note. 
Tliy fair desires in virtue's court arc fil'd. 

Mtddleton, Inner-Temple Masque. 


monacanthlua fish, Alutera mhmpfi, with a single dorsal 
spitio, a moderate abdominal flap not extended beyond the 



3. To receive, or receive and indorse, as a 
document so placed. 

II. intrans. To march in a file or line, as sol- 
diers, not abreast, but one after another. 

AH ran down without order or ceremony, till we drew 
up in good order, uud filed off. Tatler . 

Down to the haven of the Isle, 

The monks and uuiih in order file. 

From Cuthberts cloisters grim. 

Scott, Marmion, li 11. 

File left (inilU ), h tactical command to change the di- 
rection of a column marching in file 1*0° toward the left. 
- File right (unlit.), a tactical command to change the 
direction of a column marching in file DO 1 ’ toward tin* 
right To file Off, in unlit. tactu% to wheel off by tiles 
from marching in lino and to march in tile parallel to the 
original front, or at right angles to the first direction 
TO file With, to rank with , be equal to 
My endeavours 

Have ever conic too short of my desires, 

Yet fil'd with iny abilities 

Slink , lien VIII , ill 2 

file 4 (fil), a, and n. [< MM. fUe,fyfo , a var. of 
vilr : soc rile. Am a noun, MM. file, a wretch, a 
villain, a vague term of abuse. Vt. OI). fid , 
fielt, a vile, worthless, cowardly, lazy, ragged 
fellow. In soil ho 3 file seems to be popularly 
associated with filt'K as if it meant a * hard ’ 
or * hard-headed ’ person, a 1 hard ease.’ Slang 
terms arc unstable in meaning.] I.f a. Vile. 

The old cmpcricc, tli efiile tray tour. 

OctoPian (Webcr’H Mctr. Kom.) 

H. n. If. A wretch ; a villain : a vague term 
of abuse. 


File fish i - Aluttrii stktrfji \ 

pelvic spine, and of u dull greenish culm mottled with a 
darker hue It Is abundant along Hit southern const of 
the United States 

filegreent, n. An obsolete form of fihyram, fill - 
(tree. 

This Trelilagc Is performed with that vaiietv of Onia 
incuts, that it resembles Fdegieen Woik, and is huge 

Lister, Joiirnr) to I'm is, p. ins. 

file-guard (fil'giirri), w. A holder, or temporary 
protecting handle, for a file, 
fileiniet, w. A Middle English form of ntlannf. 
file-leader (fil'IoWr), u. Mihf.,u soldier placed 
in the front of and leading a file, 
file-marching (fil'miirtohing), u. Milit., the 
marching of a line two deep, when faced to 
the riglit. or left,, ho that the front and roar 
ranks march side by side. Jit nude, 
file-mark (fll'mark), w. The notp indorsed by 
a clerk or recording officer upon a document 
filed, usuully consisting of the word filed and 
the date of tiling. 

filemot (fll 'e-mot), iv. and n. [ Sometimes writ- 
ten phtiomd ; an aeeom. of F. feu die mart e, of 
the color of a dead loaf : hoc Jt iidlnimrle. J I. w. 
The color of a faded leaf;' a yellowish-brown 
color. 

The colours you ought to wish for uic blue, or nlemat 
tinned up with led Sinjt, Directions to Servants, IU, 

II. ft. Of a dead-leaf color. 

Lalielled folios all filemot with age anil use 

L Wallace, Hen- II m, p 17/ 


Men luitlic | might] thetheu | thence] a mile 
Here him lore, that fule [1nw\\fil*. Jiuvelok, 1 2408 
Sorful bloom that false tile |Satanl, 

Ami thoght how lie moglit man blwill |var blgylej. 

Cursor Mutuh, 1. 71b 
Philip the Villas was a pic , 

Ho lied. Minot, Poems (ed Wright), p 31. 

2. A pickpocket; a thief. [Slang.] 

The greatest character among them was that of a pick- 
pocket, or, in their language, a file. 

Melding, Jonathan Wild, Iv. 1?. 

3. [Sec ctym.] A hard, cunning person; a 
shrewd person : a deep or artful roan : as, a 
sly old file. [ Slang. ] 

The Dodger . . . doalcpd the jailer to communicate 
“ the names of thorn two files as was on the bench." 

Dickers, Oliver Twist, xllli. 

file-card (fil'k&rd), n. Apiece of card-clothing 
used-for cleansing files from metallic dust, 
file-carrier (fll'kar'i-gr), n. A holder in which 
a file is mounted, like a frame-saw in its stock, 
file-deaner (fil'kle'n&r), n. 1. A wire brush 
or a piece of carding used to cleanse files. — 
2. A machine employing a sand-blast, used to 
clean and resharpen old files, 
file-closer (fil'klo'zAr), n. Mint., a non-com- 
missioned officer who marches behind troops in 
line, or on the flank when in column, to assist 
in preserving the formation and alinement. 

Front after front the sturdy infsntry trudges by, the stu- 
dent-officers hidden tMfiU-domrs behind their companies. 

■ Harper * Map., LXXVI 788. 

file-doth (ffl'klftth), n. Same as file*, 9. 
file-cutter (fiTkut'gr), n. One wno cuts teeth 
in files; a file-maker. 

file-finishing (fll'fin'ish-ing), n. The smooth- 
ing off aim finishing of metal- or wood-work 
with files previous to the use of the emery- 
wheel or sandpaper. 

file-firing (fll'Cr r mg), n. The discharge of small- 
arms by files of soldiers firing in succession, 
file-fish -(fU'fish), n. Any plectognathous fish 
of the family Balistidw : so called from the 
roughly grauular skin. The European species is Bali*- 
Um capruwu*, a common Inhabitant of the Mediterranean, 
and occasionally met with on the southern coasts of Eng- 
land. It grows to the length of 2 feet. if. aculeatu*, a 
native of the Indian and American seas, as well as of the 
Bed Sea, is sometimes 18 or 14 inches loug. Another is a 


filer 1 (ti'lcr), ti. One who files or uses a file in 
cutting, smoothing, or polishing 
filer * 2 (fi'U'r), «• [CT./J/H, «., 2.J A pickpocket. 
[Mloug.] 

A Filer my sinter. a Fllchcr mv III other, 

A ranter Itramping beggar] my Unckle 
That car'd not for l'clfc ; 

A Lifter |Hho]diftei | m> Aunt, a begger myselfe 

John Rayford, Collection of HallndH(lli71) 

file-shell (fll'shcl), w. A bivalve niollusk of 
t.hc family Pholadidtr, as Photas daetytux , the 
pidriock: 'so called from the roughness of the 
shell. 

filet (fe-l»V) f ft. [F., dim. of ///, a thread: see 
filr^, fillet.) In decorative art , a thin line forming 
part of a design or ornamenting un edge or the 
like; a fillet: filet in gold in bookbinding; a 

filet of ruby luBtor on a majolica vase. See Jdlet. 
— Filet guipure. Same as darned luce See lace. 
filial (fll'yal), a. [= F. filial = Pr. Hp. Tg. fil- 
ial = It .filialc, < LL. filial ™ , of a son or daugh- 
ter, < filiax, a son, fem. fllia, a daughter: perhaps 
orig. (like E. son, q. v. ) * one born,* < y *fr, *fey, 
l>ear, produce, in feltttt , offspring, feeuudus, 
fruitful, fentina, woman, etc.: see fetus, fecund, 
female , etc.] 1. Pertaining to a Bon or daugh- 
ter ; becoming to or duo from a child iu relation 
to the parents. 

The Son from the Father had fatherly Love iiul the 
Father from the Son a filial Obedience 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 2fi 
It wore a sin against the piety 
Of filial duty, if I should forget 
The debt I owe my father. 

Beau, anti FI , Laws of Candy, 1. 2. 

With filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unprouiiiiptiiniiM eye, 

And smiling say, “My Father made them all." 

Counter, Task, v 74fi 

2. Bearing the relation of a child. 

Sprigs of like leaf erect tlmir film l heads Prior. 

The same good office is performed hy IToperty and Its 
filial systems of debt and credit. Jimerson, Nature 

filially (fll'yal-i), adv. In a filial manner. 

There is no servant of God hut femes filially. 

Bp. Hall, Holy Panegyric 

filiate (fil'i-ftt), v. t. ; pret. and pp. film ted, ppr. 
filiatina. [< U.Miits, a son ,filla, a daughter, 
+ -ate*; afx affiliate .] *1. To adopt as a son 


filibuster 

or daughter; take into filial relation. — 2. In 
law, to determine judicially the paternity of, as 
a bastard child; nonce, to refer to the author 
or maker. 

Many parts indeed authenticate themselves, bearing so 
strong a likeness that iio one can hesitate at filiating them 
upon the ipslssimus Luther, Southey, The Doctor, eexxxi. 

3. To establish any analogous close relat ion be- 
tween; affiliate. 

Not nul\ uie the silences as now adtnuml correlated 
hy liinuiiu ruble iniees of MMisiiisliiii, but all the past 
Stages of sideucc are ninth d b\ the same lies 

Pop Set Mo , Wit, 123 

filiation (fil-i-ii'shon). w. [= F. filiation = Hp. 
filuwion = Ug. 1U unfit* = It. fiUaitonr; a» filiate 
4* -low.] 1. Tlw relation of a soli or daughter 
to a parent : the correlative of paternity. 

The fathers finding great authorit} and energy III this 
confession of LVter foi the ( btnhlibUiuent of the natural 
filiation of the Son of God 

Jet Tautor, Woiks (cil IM3. r >), 11, 352. 

2. The establishment of a filial relation, spe- 
cifically by adoption. 

God hath forgot ail these pftternitn s, all these filiation*, 
all these incoipomtings, all these iu\ iseeiations of Israel 
into his own Lnmoiii, and Israel is heroine the geneiation 
of his wrath. Donne, Sei nions, vi. 

3. Iu law, the judicial determination of the pa- 
ternity of a child, especially of a bastard; af- 
filiation. 

Wo me now sure that, if the piimiplc ou which Solo- 
mon divided a famous case of ntmtion were eoi reel, there 
ran he no doubt us to the Justice of oui suspicion. 

Macanhtn, .Stullcrs Jtcf Kcfufed 

4. Any analogous close connection or relation. 

Two of oui Knglish letters, n and d, urn derived. In 
stiict histoiical filiation, from two of tin* nlplmbctic signs 
. . . by means of which the mime of King Sent isexpiessetl. 

I mine Taylor. The Alphabet, I. til 

Everything tends to show that tlieic isdiieet filiation 
lad ween fin t ndc woikmiiiishipof tin tlintof Saint Aihcul 
and the skilled woikmaiiship of the Hint of the neolithic 
ugi A Join, Muii In foie Metals (trims ), p. 21) 

filibeg (fil'i-beg), n. | Also written filltlny and 
(impron.) tuhbei /, Hornet lines filhfbltf/; < (iacl. 
frileadh-heatf, I lio kill i n its modem ’shnpc, lit. 

‘ small kilt’ {In up, small, little), in dint met ion 
from feiteadh-nior , the ‘large kilt,’ (nior, largt*, 
great), I lie kilt ill ils primitive form, consist- 
ing of one piece, generally of tail an, covering, 
when spread, the whole body, uiul girt around 
Hit' waist ; fvileadh, fnle, the kilt, cf. fithadli, % 
a fold, jilnit, < till, v., fold. ) A pin i tori petticoat, 
or skirt reaching only to the knees, worn by 
men in the Highlands of Scot bind; a kilt. 

The jilihcy or lower garment is still very common 

Johnson, Join, to W'estcin Isles 

1 pon the road to Port ice, Prime Charles i hanged Ills 
dress, mid put on limn s clothes again, n tin tun shoit mat. 
and wnisti out, with phittheg mid short hose, u plaid uud 
wig, and bonnet Borwell, Journal, p. 222 

filibuster (fil'i-bus-tCr), w. [< Hp. IU dm stem 
(with inserted i in first, syllable) (= It. fildms- 
ttere), < F. Jhhuxtter, vnrher Jrdmnher, a filibus- 
ter, bucaneer, freebooter (with # inserted, but 
orig. not pronounced — a common fact ill I7tl» 
century F., after the analogy of words in frhich 
an original tt was retained m spelling, though 
it had become silent in pronunciation); < D. 
rnjtmrter (Kilian, 1598), now n ijhnihr, a free- 
booter, as F. fi er ’hooter = Dan .fnhj/ttcr = Sw. 
fribytarc = u.fretheuler (the E., Dan., Hw., and 
Cl. words being not independent formations, 
but formed after the analogy of the I), rrtfbmr- 
tcr , which appears to l>o the oldest form). In 
a Dutch work (“l)e Amencaensche Zcc-Koo- 
vers,” 1078) written by a bucaneer named .John 
Ocxmelin, otherwise Ex(]iiemelin or Esqiieme- 
ling, and translated into French and Hpanish, 
and subsequently into English (1084), the ad- 
venturers of tho West Indies are said to have 
been divided into three classes — the bncaneers 
( honva nier a) or hunters (see bueaneer), the fili- 
busters {flibushrnt) or rovers, and the farmers 
{ habitatm ); and the flibuntirrs an* said to have 
assumed their name “from the English word 
fi thustvr, which means rover this must re- 
fer to E. freebooter , but the I>. form appears 
to be the original. Tho hucaneers consisted 
mainly of French, Dutch, and English ariven- 
t un»i>, and not to any extent of HpaniardR, with 
whom they wore constantly at war; the Hp. form 
fi li/m stern can only bo an accorn. of the F. fU- 
bustier; the x is now pronounced in F., etc., be- 
cause, as now used, it is taken from the books, 
as sjielled. The commonly assumed connection 
with E. flyboat (Hp . Jhbotc, fihlnde, Y. fldmt, < I). 
vlicboot: see flyboat) has no support either in 
form or in historical fact.] 1. A freebooter : in 
history, a name distinct! vely applied! o the West 



filibuster 

Indian bueanoerH or pirates of the seventeenth 
century. See buraneer. lienee — 2. One of u 
baud of men organized, in disregard of interna- 
f iniiul law. for the purpose of invading and revo- 
lutionizing a foreign state. NjierlflrnUy applied In 
history to llic iihiiiIhih of teHuiii expeditious which in 
the middh or (hr iiiuelceiith i oiituiy originated in 01 hi t 
out from llir I nited stutt's against. ci'rtutn Spanish- Amerl- 
ran i mint i its foi tin* pmpoHe of revolutionizing tlirni 
Tim pnm'ipul of tlii'Hi* I'Xpi’iiilioiiM were those lr(l hy Nur- 
oho liOpr/ fnnn New Oi loniihiigaliiHt « in ISftO fil t mill 
those l»y VV itliani \\ ulkt i fioni California nguhiHt thu AJov 
iruu atiito of Sonora In lK'i.l-M, umi uguiiiHt Nicaragua 
in IH.'i i-. r i>s ItoLh leadeiH were « > aptiii( d and put to death, 
tin* laLlei aftei having hiu needed lit ilia second object and 
exeieiHed novel eign |Niwei a for moiiii time over Nhuiauua. 
Tlenee — 3. In a legislative or other delibera- 
tive body, a member in the minority who re- 
sorts to irregular or obstruetive tactics to pre- 
vent the adoption of a measure or nroeedure 
which is favored by the majority. Also Jihbus- 
terer. [IJ. S.J 

filibuster (fil'i-lms-Mir), r. *. [< filibuster, w.] 

1. To act as a freebooter or bueanoer. 

Allkhanolis swoop u|m>ii Merv was not n ill Hunt! mini 
exploit, eairiod out hy him and othei fioiitiei ollhialHon 
their own personal responsibility 

Mar pin Gates of I lei at, ii 

2. To obstruct legislation by undue use of the 
technicalities of parliamentary law or privi- 
leges, as when the minority in a legislative as- 
sembly, in order to prevent the passage of some 
measure obnoxious to them, endeavor to con- 
sume' time or tiro out their opponents by use- 
less motions, speeches, objections, etc?. [U. S.] 

Tim iJemnnats . . . filibustered mid positioned tlu* vote 
till u duy when strength could lie fail ly in«oHurt'd on it. 

G. S Me mam, H Bowles, 11 239. 

They (Ti'lsli NatiomtlUtHl may, us some of the more ac- 
tively hitter among thorn did in tlm Parliaments of 1S74 
and lsso, obstruct business hv long and fmjuent speeches, 
dilatory motions, nnd all those devices which in America 
are called filibusterum 

./ Ill f ice, in New Princeton Kov. , III. 0T». 

filibUBterer (iil'i-bus-ter-er), n . Same as fili- 
buster , :i. 

filibusterism (fll'i-bus-tGr-izm), w. [< 'filibus- 
ter + -ism.] The practice of filibustering, (a) 

lliicanecriiig , frcuhooliug. 

Tlie spirit of fhhustcnsm must have lieen voi v act he, 
and must liuvc intliiunred large circles of tin* |M»]iiilatiou. 

/# voii Holst, ri mat. Ilinl. (turns ), p. 4. 
(b) Legislative olrntriictlon |( r S.| 

filical (fil'i-kal), a. [< H. fiUx (fihe-), fern, + 
-at.] I belonging to the Fthees or ferns. 

Filices (liri-sez), u. pi. [L., pi- of » fern.] 
The ferns, a large order of crypt ogamous plants. 
See fern 1 . 

filiciform (fll'i-si-ffirin), a. [< L. lilur (Jibe-), 
fern, + forma , sliape. | Fern-shaped . 

Filicin a (fil-i-sin'o-o), u. pi. [NL., < L. as if 
*fibeinus (<fibx (,/#/«*-), fern) + -rcit.J A division 
of the vascular cryptogams especially cliaract er- 
ized by the presence of well -developed leaves; 
ferns and their allies. The group Is divided luioicp 
tosporungiute Fdiennw, in which 1 lie sporangia arc formed 
fi*oui a Hinglc epidci Dial cell, and eimporaugiatc Fthnwir, 
111 which they arc formed fioni a duster of opldci mill ccIIh, 
as ill Ophioiflimiwew and Mo rath nr err The lrptotqioiuu- 
gtatc Fiheinew are again divided into Iioiiiohjh irons Fill- 
anew, the true funiH, mid lietcmspoi oils Ftneinew, coni- 

I iriHiiig tlie Snlm mareir and Marsilutcew, hi which two 
cluds of HporcH arc formed. 

filicite (fll'i-slt), n. [< Tj. fllur ( Jibe -), fern, + 
-i<c a .] A fossil fern or filicoid plant, 
filicold (fil'i-koid), a. and n. [< L. Jibx (Jibe-), 
fern, + Or. iMnj, fonn.] I, a. Fern-like ; hav- 
ing the form of u fern, 
ii. m. A plant resembling a fern. 
filiCOlOgy (fil-i-kol'd-ji), n. [< L. Jibx ( Jibe -), 
fern, + Or. - hiyin , { /t ;m\ speak: see -atopy. ] 
The scionce or study of ferns; pteridology. 


etc., in which the joints are cylindrical, slender, and close- 
ly fitted together, the outer ones Isdug no lurger tlisn the 
others, ho that tlie organ Iihh a thread-like uppoaraneo. 
Hoc cut under antenna - - Filiform PUlM. Hoc jmU \e I . 
fllif ormed (fll'i-formd), a. Ilaviug the form 
or likeness of a thread or filament; filiform. 

I distinctly Haw u long filtfvrmed organ, hearing exces- 
sively fine h.dis in lines. Darwin, Clrripedin, p. il. 

Filiformia (ni-i-for'rni-jl), n. pi. [NL., neut. jd. 
of JihJornus, thread-like: see Jiliform.] In Lu- 
treille’s system of classification, a division of 
hniriodipodous crustaceans, containing t lie slen- 
der u s distinguished from the stout leemod ipods, 
such as CnprellHy Proto , etc.: contrasted with 
fh'aho It corresponds to the modem family 
t 'inirellida\ 

Filigera (fi-lij'e-rtt), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
Jilitter: see filtf/erou*.] A prime division of pro- 
tozoans, containing the flagellate infusorians. 
Maxim than Perty , lHfiii. Also called Phytosouta. 
filigeroUS (fi-lij'e-rus), a. f< NL. Jilt per, bear- 


filigree-point (fin-grfi-point), n. A kind of 
fancy work imitating gold lace, made by work- 
ing upon a linen background with gold thread, 
which is afterward separated from the back- 
ground. Diet, of Neeatmcork. 
filigree-work (fll'i-grS-w6rk), n. 1. Work in 
filigree; filigree. — 2. Any kind of ornamen- 
tation resembling or analogous to filigroe, or 
which is thought too minute or too fantastic 
for its place or purpose. 
filing 1 (fl'ling), n . [Verbal n. of ./He 1 , v.] 1. 
The act of usiug a file. — 2. A fragment or par- 
1 iclo rubbed off by a file : as, iron -filings. 
filing 2 (fiMing), n. [Verbal n. of file 3 , t\] Tho 
act of putting upon file. 


[Karo.l 

illi&re (te-liftr'), w. [>\, <Jil, a thread : see.///r» ] 
* A gage for measuring needles. See tpuje-. 

filiety(fi-ir e-ti), n . [< LL. Jiheta(t-)s, sonship, 
< Jj. Jill us, a son : see Jilt a!.] The relation of a 
soil to a parent : sonship. [Rare.] 

The paternity of A and tlm (ilirhi of It air not two facta, 
hut two iikkIch of cxpicHftiiiK the hiiiiic fuel 

J S Mill , Loirlc, p 45 

flliferons (fi-lif 'e-rus), a. [< 1 t.Jilum , a thread, + 
ferrr, = M. hear?, + ~ous.] Producing threads, 
or bearing thread-like growths, as some plants, 
insects, mollusks, etc. ; specifically, iu entom., 
bearing very slender, thread-like organs, as the 
abdomen of a May-fly. 

filiform ( fir i-form), a. [= F. Jihformc = Pg. It. 
Jilt forme, < XL.JHt m formis , < L.Jilum, a thread, + 
forma , shape. J 1 . Like a lilum in form ; thready ; 
filamentous; filaceous. — 2. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Fthformui.- Fili- 
form aatenn», palpi, nr tanl, in adorn , thouo an tennu?, 


ing threads (i. e., flagella) (< L. Jilurn, a thread, 
+ gvrercy bear), + -oits.] Bearing or furnished 
with flagella, aH an infusorian; flagellate; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to or having tho characters 
of the Vtltgera. 

Filigradm (fi-lig'rfi-de), n. pi. A suborder or 
Huperfiirnily of spiilors, characterized by single- ! 
jointed tarsi armed with but one coarse claw, 
proposed by Thorell (1870) for the extinct fam- 
ily Phalamptubr or PhalangiUnilev. 
fillgrade (lil'i-griid), a. and w. [NL., < L. Jilurn , 
atiiread, n cobweb, + gradt , walk: grade.] 

1. a. Of or relating to the Filtgradw. 

H. w. A spider of the group Filigradw. 
flllgraint, filigranet (fil'i-gran), w. and a. TAlso 
Jilegi eeu (now Jiftgret , q. v.); = M.Jiligrane = 
(I. linn. Jiligran = Hw. fill grams, < F. Jthgrane , 
filigree (also water-mark, i. e., < wire•IlJark , ; in 
this sense also written jHagramme, us if con- 
nected with Gr. y pop pa , a writing, a mark), < 
Sp. Pg. It . flhgrana, filigree, < L. lilum, thread, 
wire, 4- granum , grain: see flfi ami grain . j , 
Kurlicr forms of Jiligree. 

A nuioiiK Hlurrane handkerchief, uud Lwo fair lilipram 
plat i h liioiiKht wilt wf Spain. 

Dr Jlrtnvne, Travel (UlKTi), p. 147. 

Filigrana (fil-i-gra'nk), n. [NL., < L. Jilurn, a 
thread, + granum, a’grain.] A genus of }»oly- 
cluetous tubicolous annelids, of the family Ser- 
puluUv. F. implexa is found on the north £uro- 
neiin coasts. 

filigranet, U. and a. Reo Jilt grain. 
filigree (lii'i-gre), n. nnd a. [Also filigree, Jila- 
gnv , fllagnc: a cormptiou, through ail earlier 
form * fhgrevn , filegreen, of the orig. form fit- 
giant, q. v.] I. a. 1. Ornamental work con- 
sisting of fine pold, silver, or sometimes copper 
win-, formed into delicate tracery of scrolls, 
network, and Ihe like, or of minute grains or 
plates of metal soldered to a background, or of 
noth combined. It in ubciI cither Independently or for 
upplii at inn to more solid art idea, mid Ih one of the most 
lint lent kind* of jewulers’ work The Ureek and CtruHcan 
tiller ci woik is of extiemc buuuty, and ltuieh of the Jew- 
elr\ fm |h i m mid adornment found iu thcii tmnim or else- 
where ih uf thin kind In the middle iirch fllhnco-work 
reiu'lu'ii an at ilcvulopmunt in tertian linrU of Europe, 
I'spri nilh in Ireland liefore tlie eleventh century. It is 
iiihiIi in mu them Italy, Genoa mid Venice being famous 
foi it 

JImsIh of Saint h and Apostles set a gioruo in the laidy of 
an eagle iu Kilter tifanre e. 

. (' V Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 378. 

2. Any kind of omnmontul openwork resem- 
bling or analogous to filigree. Hence — 3. 
Figuratively, anything very delicate, light, and 
fanciful nr showy in structure; especially, any- 
thing too delicately formed to be serviceable; 
something easily destroyed or injured. 

Guarantees, he wild, were mere filutree, pretty to look 
at, hut too brittle to hear the slightest prciwure 

Macaulay , Frederic the Great. 

SteiiK'lt. a maker of fila»irec for the piano, . . . on this 
neuuuon pht\ed in a quintett of Ids own with a very bril- 
liant 'piano part b'ortnnjhtly Jlev., 8., XXMI. 881. 

II. a. Composed of filigree: as, a Jiligree 
brooch. 

filigreed (fil'i-gred), a. Ornamented with fili- 
gree. [Itare.J 

Tbeie was u mirror with h deep fillyreed frame. 

T II Aldnch, Bod Boy, p. 87 

filigree-gl&BS (fil'i-gre-ghhO, n. 1. Glass or- 
namented hy colored threads included in the 
transparent mass and twisted, waved, or woven 
with one another so as to produce regular pat- 
terns. Compare fattimno , ritro-di-trina. — 2. 
'A glass vessel, es|»ocittlly a goblet or drinking- 
glass, decorated with filigree. 


filing-board (fi'ling-bord), n. A board upon 
which a piece of work is laid or held to be filed. 
For certain clauses of work tho board Is pivoted to yield 
to any vertical away of the file, that It may be always flat 
witli the surface of the file. 

filiolet. n. [ME. fylyole, fclyole, < OF. flllole , 
fltoelie, folic, Jiolr, fyole, a column, pillar, tur- 
ret.] A turret, pinnacle, or cupola. 

Towre telded by twenu trochet ful thik, 

Fayrc /ylyolcz that fygud, aud ferlyly long, 

With coruon coprounes, oraftyly aleze. 

Sir ( tawayne and the Green Knight, L 706. 

Filioqne (fil-i-d'kwe), n. [Jj., and from the 
Son : ftlio , abl. of Jilius, son (boo filial)} gue 
(enclitic), and.] Tho clause of the Niceno 
("reed in its western form which asserts that 
tiio Holy GhoHt proceeds both from the Father 
and from tho Ron. Tim doctrine of tlie “double pro- 
cession/' as It Is called, has lieen generally accepted In 
tlie Latin Ghurch from a very early imriod ; and this 
clause was frequently added to the creed before it was 
authoritatively incori»oralcd in it in the eleventh century. 
The Greek Church, on thu contrary, Iihh always main- 
tained the doctrine of tlie single procession, oh expressed 
iu tlie original form of the Rleciie ('reed, in accordance 
with John xv. 26, “tho Spirit of truth, which nrouuedcth 
from the Father"; and the controversy on this subject 
(called tho FiluHpie controversy), continued to tlie pres- 
ent time, was one of the chief causes of the schism be- 
tween tlie two churches. 

filipendula (fil-i-pen 'du-lil). n. [= F. fihpcndule 
= Hp. It. fhpmduUi = O’, flipcndcl, etc., < late 
ML. Ji Upon data, prop. fern, of *fl%]mudu1us, 
hanging by a thread : see ftlipmdulous.] The 
plant dropwort, Spiraa Filipendula. 

mipendulottB (fil-i-pen'dfi-lus), a. [< ML. *fdi- 
j undid its, hanging by a thread, < h.fdum, thread, 
+ pend ulus, Banging, < pen dire, hang: see 
fie* and pendulous.] Suspended by a thread. 
*T Rare.] 

Filipino (lll-i-pe'no), n. [Sp.] A native of the 


YRare.] 

Filipino (lll-i-pe'no), n. [Sp.] A native of the 
Philippines; in a restricted sense, a native of 
more or less puro Spanish descent. Also incor- 
rectly Philipptno . 

Filistata (n-lis'ta-t-jl), n. [NL. (Walekenaer, 
1805), < L. Jilurn, thread, + status, pp. of stare, 
stand: see slate.] The typical genus of tlie 
family Filislaiubv. 

Filistatid© (fil-i-stat'i-de), ti. pi. [NL., < m- 
statn + -»>/«*.] A family of tubitelariiui spiders, 
typified by the genus Fthslata. They have two 
slIgniAla, tarsi without claws, cephalic and thoracic re- 
gions coiitlu nous, mandibles united at base, and tlie labrum 
milled with the sternum. These spiders mostly make a 
tubular web in cm lees and holes Also Ft list atonies. 

FUitela (fil-i-te'le), w. pi. [NL., < L. Jilurn, 
thread, 4* tela, n web: see toifi.] A tribe of 
spiders which spread their threads about the 
places in which they prowl in pursuit of their 
prey. The moBt noteworthy genus is Uroctea (Clotho), 
of Egypt and southern Europe, a limpet shaped spider, 
Hhout an inch in diameter, remarkable tor the curious habi- 
tation it constructs for its young. 

fill 1 (fll), v. [Early mod. E. also f l, file; < ME. 
Jillen, fullen. fyllcn, < AS. fyllan = OS. fullian 
s= OFries. fella, folia s= D. vulleu = IjG. fallen 
= one. fulljan , MHG. vulleu, G. fullen => Icel. 


fylla = Hw.fylla = Dan. fylde a Goth, fulljan, 
fill, make full, < AS. full, etc., E. full: see 
full 1, a., and of. full 1, v.] I. trans. 1. To make 
full : put or pour something into till no more 
can bo contained ; cause to be occupied so that 
tio space, or no available space, is left vacant: 
as, to Jill a basket with fruit ; to Jill a bottle 
or a vessel ; to JUl a oliurch ; to fill a cavity in 
the ground or in a tooth. 

Jesus salth unto them. Fill the waterpota with water. 
And th ey filled them up to tho lirim. John it 7. 

Corresponding misses fll the ream 
With sentimental frippery. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, L 31L 
King Arthur made new knights to JUl the gap 
Left hy the Holy Quest 

Tennyson , Pellets and Ettarre. 

2. To occupy the whole capacity or extent of; 
occupy so as to leave no space, or no appropri- 
ate space, vacant; permeate; pervade: as, the 
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water fills the vessel; the company flUed the 
house ; air fills the space all around us. 

The earth viva filled with vlolonoe. Geo. vl. 11. 

Boundless the deep, because I Ain, who fill 
litttullude ; nor vacuoua the space. 

Milton, V. L., vll. 1(18. 

Thla la the Idoa which takings to body, whereby we con- 
ceive It to fill apace. The Idea of which filling of space 
la t that, where wo Imagine any apace taken up by a solid 
eubatauco, we conceive it so to possess it, tliat It excludes 
all otlier solid substances. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. iv. 2. 

3. To satisfy or content with fullness; glut; 
satiate. 


id Lord. Thou art going to terd Union’s feast 

A pent. Ay; to sec meat M knaves, and wiue liuat fools. 

8hak. t T. of A., 1. 1. 

It make y« lndeans of these parts rich & powerfull and 
also iirowd tlieriiy ; and fill* them with poeues, powder, 
and uiote, which no laws can restraint* 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 23f>. 

4. Naut . : (a) To distend, as a sail, to its full 
■extent by pressure, as of the wind. 

A stately ship, . . . 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Halls fill’d, and streamers waving. 

Milton, 8. A., 1 718, 

<A) To brace, as the yards, so that tlie wind 
will bear upon the sails and distend them. — 

6. To supply with an incumbent: as, to fill an 
office or a vacancy.' — 8. To possess and perform 
the duties of; officiate in as an incumbent; 
hold or occupy: as, he fill* his office accepta- 
bly; to fill the speaker’s chair. 

UndlHceniing praise, 

Where love is mere attachment to the throne, 

Not to tlie man who fill a it as lie ought. 

Cowper, Task, v. 882. 

He had long filled lucrative posts. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vi. 

7. To pour into something. 

Fill me some wine. Shak., T. of A , lil 1. 

8. To stop up the cracks, crevices, or pores 
of, or hollows in ; cover with a substance, as 
varnish, paste, or sizing, which will smooth or 
even the surface of, as leather, wood, canvas, 
or the like ; specifically, to apply a varnish or 
paste to (wood), in order to fill the grain. Bee 
filler l, 3. — 0. In trade, to make up the bulk, 
or produce a desired appearance of, by using 
sham or inferior materials ; adulterate ; doctor ; 
water. 

The mothods'of production of filled (i e , ml u Iterated 
and watered) soups. Mature , X X X V 1 1 1. 21)7. 

To fill In. (a) To place material in so as to till up . os, to 
fill in an exmivullou or a cavity, (A) To insurt so as to 
complete a list, an account, etc. : as, he filled m the omit- 
ted items TO fill OUtw (a) To completo or make com- 
plete , extend or enlarge to I he desired limit . as, to fill out 
a check or an engagement; to fill mg a pattern or a gar- 
ment with different material. (6) To pour out. |()1 mo- 
Join or uolloq.J 

Adding many prayers, that the comming of their gu<*Mts 
might be for good, and then did fill out the wine, making 
a great curtesle. Purcha* , Pilgrimage, p. 448. 

While one filled me out very bitter tea, the other sweet- 
ened it with a vast deal of brown sugar. 

Gray, Letters, 1. 147. 
To fill tbs MIL to do all that is desired, expected, or 
promised ; suit the requirements of the case. |Hlang, 
U. 8 | — To fill tlXUO, in theatrical rant , to book dates for 
performances.— To nil up. («) To make full; occupy 
completely or to tlm whole extent, complete; accom- 
plish : as, to fill up an excavation ; to fill up one’s time ; 
to fill up or fill out a blank document. 

Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of tlie afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh. CoL 1. 24. 

It pours the bliss that fiUs tw all the mind. 

Pops, Essay on Man, iv. 844. 
(At) To make complete or finished 

God somotims bids a sinner till his wiekedues is filled 

Chawncii, quoted In Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 306. 

n. intrans. 1. To pour a liquid into a cup or 
glass until it is full ; nonce, to give or take to 
<lrink. 

“FyU of the best wyne," sayd Ilobyn, 

“Tills monke shall drynke to me." 

Lytcll Quote of Robyn Node (Child's Ballads, V. 86). 

In the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. 

Jtov. xvlll. th 


2. To grow or become full: as, com fills well 
in a warm season ; a mill-pond MU during the 
night. 

The sails that were o' taffetle, 

Fill'd not In the east land lireese. 

The Demon Lover (Child's Ballads, I. 203). 


To hack and fill. *eo Aadri.--To.lUl away (naut.), 
to brace the yards, to that sails which have twen stack 
will stand full —To fill out, to liecomo enlarged or dis- 
tended.— To fill Up. to grow or beoomc full: as, the 
channel of the river fills up with sand every spring. 


fill 1 (fll)' n. j 

fyUo, fullness, fill (» OHG, 


Me, < AH. fjfllu, 
G. /Me » Icel. 


fylH s sb Sw. fyltc = Dan. fylde as Goth, fulUi (in 
comp, vfar-tullei), also fullo, fullness), < full, 
etc., E. jfWWl, q. v. In clef. 2 the noun is direct- 
ly from the verb.] 1. A full supply; enough 
to satisfy want or desire; as much as gives 
complete satisfaction. 

If ony mail lone me, lene inc a piano 

Where y may ue]x< my fills A rente. 

Political Poems, vie. (od. Furnivall), p. 213. 

Tlie land shall yield her fruit, ami yu shall oat your fill. 

Iaiv. xxv. l». 

They sat together that long summer a day, 

And could not talk their nil. 

Fair Margaret aiulSuvet William (rhfld s Bulimia, II. 141). 

2. An amount of something sufficient for fill- 
ing; a charge. 

Old anil young, we are on our last cruise. If then* In a 
fill of LoImicco among the crew, . . . puss it jouiid, and 
lot uh have a pljie Ik* fore we go ! 

JL L. Stevenson, Crablieil Age uud Voutll. 

3. In engin., an embankment of cnrtli or rock 
made as a road-bed or water-channel : the op- 
posite of cut. 

fill 2 (fil), n. [Dial, for thill, q. v. The inter- 
chauge of th and f is not uncommon.] A shaft ; 

Come your ways, come your ways; an you draw back- 
ward we'll put you 1‘ the fills. Shale., T. and C., lil 2. 

fillet, v, t. An obsolete variant of fell*. 

fillet. An obsolete preterit of fall*. 

IU° (fil), n. A dialectal variant of field. 

fill°t (fil), w. [< ME. fille, < AH. J title, fyllc , 
tliyme.] Thyme. 

The lille is lossoiu to seo, tlie fenyl ant the fille. 

Specimen* of Lynr Poetry (od. Wright), p. 44. 
[Tills word, like ott/m and other common pluiit-mimcH, was 
ufteu used as a symbol of wortblcsHiicss 

Tell am of kynges ycome, A thou him I not worth a fille 
Jtoltert if/ 1 Qloueester, p 12b ] 

fillagree, ». and a. See filigree. 

filler 1 (flr6r), w. 1. Olio who or that which 
fills; especially, a vessel or utensil for convey- 
ing a liquid into a bottle, cask, ole. ; a funnel. 

Brave soldier, yield ; thou atm k of ni iiih and honour; 

Thou filler of the world witli fame and glory. 

Fletcher , Bumluco, iv 1 

They huve six diggers to four filler * , so m< to keep (lie 
fillers always ut woik. Mortimei, Husbandry. 

2. That which serves to fill up or supply a va- 
cancy ; a tilling. 

HorrcnLla Is such a Hat epithet - ns Tully would have 
given us in his versus. It Is a mere fillet , to stop a vacant y 
hi the hexameter, and connect tlie prefm c to tliu work of 
Virgil. Dryden, Epic Poetry. 

3. In namting, a material applied to the bare 
wood for the purpose of filling the grain, thus 
making a smooth surface for tlie reception of 
the coat of paint or varnish. Killers may la* a 11- 
quid like varnish, or n paste composed of liiisecd-oll and 
any material with u tendency to fort e its w ny into the gtuin 
of tlie wood, as silica, powdered glass, oi ground slntc. 
Thev are transparent and do not mar the beauty of the 
wood. 

4. The tobacco which makes the body of a cigar, 
as distinguished from the wrapper. 

rigar-mnkers always have an assistant (usually a girl), 
who prepares the fillers and wrappers for them. 

V. S. Cun s. Rep , No lx\i (18SI1), p. 420. 

filler 2 (fil'Ar), n. [E. dial., also spelled fillar, 
= E. tlnlLr, q. v. Bee fill V. ] A th i U-horse : same 
as Duller. 

filler-box (fil'cr-boks), w. In a brick-macliine, 
one of the receptacles for prepared clay from 
which the brick-molds are filled. Also called 
charge-box. 

It is impossible to Mil the charge-taxes, or, as they are 
also termed, tin* “ filler bozr*” with any degree of regu- 
larity In dry -clay machines 

C T. Dams, Bricks and Tiles, p 177. 

fillet (fil'ot), v. [< ME. filet, felei , < OF. fillet , 
F. filet, a thread, baud, a net, the chine of beef, 
etc,, cs Pr. filet = Bp. Pg. filete ss It. filetto, < 
ML. fllettum, a small thread, a net, dim. of L. 
filum, thread : see /?!«*».] 1. A little band to tie 
about the hair of the head. 

Somo [hair] In her thread on fillet still did bide. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 33. 

Others the binding Fillet * more become 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

A belt her walat, a fillet binds lior hair 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 17a 

2f. A bill or paper kept on a file ; a bill of fore. 

Who vseth (by a tricko taken vp of late) to glue in a 
breefe rehuarsall of such and so manic dishes as arc to 
come in at euorie course throughout the whole sendee in 
the dinner or supper while: which bill some duo call a 
memoriall, other a billet, but some a fillet, hiuunse such 
are comuionlie hanged on tlie file, amt kept by the ladle 
or gentlewoman vuto some other purpose 

Rolinihed, Ctyron. (ed. 1686), 1. 106. 


3. In areh . : (a) A small molding having tho 
appearance of a narrow fiat baud ; an annulet ; 
a list; a lintel. It often projects, Hill] is then j octangu- 
lar in sect ion 1 1 is generally used to sepurate ornaments 
and moldings 

(llitteiiug with fillet* of white marble running round 
poiulcd windows. ’ IK Q. Mitchell, Bound Together, ii 

(6) Tho ridge between the flutes of a column ; a 
facet. — 4. In her. : (a) A bearing consisting of 
a barrulet occupying a position corresponding 
to tho lower edge of tho chief. (A) A bearing 
consisting of a qimrter of tin* bordure. [Rare.] 
(e) Bamo as baston : hi this sense usually called 
fillet of bastardy. Also emu bet . — 6. In techno!.: 
(a) In carp. : (1 ) A strip muled to a wall or par- 
tition to support a shelf, or a strip lor a door to 
close against. (2) A strip set. into an angle be- 
tween two boards. (A) In gilding, a baud of gold- 
leaf on a picture-frame or elsewhere, (r) In coin- 
ing, a stnp of metal rolled to a certain size, (d) 
The thread of a screw. (/ ) A ring on the muzzle 
of a gun, etc. (/) lnadairy,aperforutedcurl>by 
which chooso-curds are confined, (g) In book- 
binding, a wheel-shaped tool on t he edge of whitfli 
is engraved a line or decoration, which is im- 
pressed on the backs or covers of books. (A) Tn 
teleg., a paper ribbon upon which telegrams are 
recorded. (0 In printing, a rule with brood or 
broad and narrow lines, principally used as a 
bonier. JC. U. Knight, (j) In weaving, a strip 
of card -clothing. K. II. knight. — 6. A iqusdo, 
or a piece of meat composed of muscle; espe- 
cially. tho fleshy part or the thigh. Tho Allot of 
beef is the tenderloin ; tlie flllet of veal, a thick piece cut 
from the leg; the flllet of thiiken, the hreouL. 

Fillet of a funny snake, 

In tho caldron noil and take 

Shak. , Mai both, Iv. 1. 

7. In the manege, the loins of a horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder part, of the saddle 
rests. — 8. in rooking: (a) A piece of beef, veal, 
or ehiuken, etc., boned und rolled, generally 
larded, tied round to keep it ill shape, roasted 
or linked, and served with various sauces. (A) 
A thick slice of fish. — 0. In anal., some special 
bundle of nerve-fibers; specifically, a hand of 
longitudinal fibers lying in the ventral and outer 
parts of the tegmental region of the brain, iu 
distribution is not completely Known, but It rccuih to roil- 

n«t talow with tlm i»ontcrloi roll of the spinal cord 

and above with the ini|*uu qiuidiigeudiui. nptie thulaml, 
lenticular nucleus, mid eortex reiebu. Also railed lent- 
nixeu*. 

10. In enlom.x (a) A narrow transverse colored 
band or murk, or mi encircling band. (A) The 
space between the eyes and the base of tho 
mandibles or clioliceni*, as of a spider. -Crou 
fillet. Her mwl . - TUtlng-flUet, a slip of wood of trian- 
gular section placed under tlu> slates of a naif in aonio situ- 
uLionn, hh around cbimueyH, to shed water mom effectually. 

fillet (lil'et), v. t. I < fillet, w.] To bind, fur- 
nish, or adorn with a fillet or little band. 

He made hooks for tin* pillars, and ovei laid their rlinpi- 
ters, nnt\ filleteil them. Ex. xxxviii 28. 

Hu holds a filleted bruneh, and rests on his rluh. 

11. V. Head, Ilfstoria Muniurum, p. 81. 

fillet-cutter (fll'et-kutter), n. A gaged tool or 
machine for cutting fillets or strips of any ma- 
terial, as marble, etc. 

For tills operation | the rutting of the fllletnl, 111 wliieh 
the fillets should all be of tho same slxe, Ibis regularity can 
only l>o obtained by a fillcUeuiter, formed with precision. 

Marble- W inker, jf 182 

filleting (fil'ot-ing), n. 1. The material of which 
fillets are made. — 2. Fillets collectively. — 3. 
A kind of heavy tape. Also called stay-tape or 
stay-binding. 

fillet-plane (fil'et-plan), n. A molding-piano 
adapted for dressing a square bead or fillet. 

fill-horse (fil'hArs), n. [Bee fil&, it.] Bamo as 
thill-horse. 

Thou bast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my 
phtlt-horar lias on Ills tail Shak., M. of V , II 2. 

fillibeg. n. Bee fi libeg. 

filling (fll'ing), «. [Verbal n. of fim, r.J 1. 
That which fills, or fills up; anything used for 
occupying a vacant space, completing a struc- 
ture or* fabric, or stepping up a hole : as, the 
filling of a wall, of a pie, or of a tooth. 

The low panelled dado Is painted in leuther tuned huffs, • 
with a narrow panel margin in broken green tint, ami gild 
ed mouldings. . . This forms a quiet tan for tlie fitlimi 

ttrcL'* .font Dec Art, II 343 

Specifically— >2. Carpeting of solid color, used 
to fill up recesses .outside of bordered carpets, 
or to cover the whole floor where rugs are used. 
— 3. The woof- or weft-thread of a woven fab- 
ric.— 4. (a) In needlework, any plain stitch 
which serves to till considerable spaces. (A) 
In laoe-maktng , the simple stitch which serves 



to cover the surface of parts of the pattern, as 
leaves, petals, and the like. Filling may either Iki 
plain or nave n gt'oiuctilcnl or simple pattern within It- 
self, mh dcHr-rilH'd lindci * tea her tare 
5. In honse-jimntiny, a coat applied to (111 up 
inequalities, He., as those resulting from the 
grain of wood ; also, the operation of obliterate 
ing Hindi inequalities, as by the application of 
Hindi a coat. 

I or lliii (second | coat, which la culled HU in//, use one 
half mound lend mid uny good minurul which rvpurh lice 
Iiiih hhown cun he relied on 

U’orkthop Breeiphi, ‘2d hit , p 4.‘t9. 

0. ’A raisc*d embankment or elevated perma- 
nent way, as a purl of a railroad, formed of 
loose Htonos, graved, or other nuilerial. 

filling (lil'ing), /#. a . f Ppr. of Jill*, t?.] < !alc*u- 
latea to till, satisfy, or satiate : as, a filling diel . 

Tiling that niv sweet mid fat me more filling. 

Huron, Nut lllut 

filling-can (fiFing-kan), v. In rope-wakiiui, a 
can which receives the sliver as it cornea from 
the doublers, and within which the sliver is con- 
densed and wound. 

filling-engine (flring-eii'jin), a. A machine iu 
which waste and (loss silk from (he regular silk- 
machinery is disentangled and the fibers are 
laid parallel. K . //. h night. 

filling-thread (fll'ing-lhrod), n. In weaving, 
one of tho weft-threads, or 1 breads for the 
woof, or tram. 

5,0(10 filling-thread* in u >md cm lied iicionm tho wobnt 
tho lute of Hourly u liiimln d thioyts u nilnnlc. 

1*0/1. St i V«i , XXVlll. 483 

fillip (fil'ip), r. [Also formerly fihp, and sotnc- 
timos phillip, phihp ; another form of /bn, either 
by the development of I lie vocal glide between 
f ami / into a vowel, or from Mio transposed 
form *////>, whence by contraction dial. ,//p, til- 
lip: see flip.] I. hints. 1. To strike slightly 
or with some light instrument; especially, to 
strike with the nail of a finger first bent, against 
the bail of the thumb, and let fly from that posi- 
tion with some force. 

If 1 do, fillip mo with u three limn beetle 

Nhnk , *2 lien TV ,i *2 

2. To strike, nudge, or touch, as a horse or a 
person, in order to urge or press forward; in- 
cite; drive. 

Umbel mill fat lick hint hccii better dies mnl now Put 
rick wiim Hint* mid miild not licm to Wjilh/ud 

r Iv'Uih , Clouds mid Hiniidiiin , p 7 

n. in trans. To strike or tap with the nail of 
the Huger. 

lie laugh'd, mid hwoiu by Peter mid l»v Punt : 

Thuu fillip'd lit (lie diamond in hei cur 

Tenin/ton, tfodlvii 

fillip (fll'in). «. [Also formerly Jilii i, and some- 
times phulii), pluhp; < fillip , r„ l.| 1. A jerk 

of a finger bent, against, the ball of the thumb, 
and then suddenly let. fly; hence, a smart I up 
or stroke. 

Ceecnrtlola 1 It. 1, u phihp with the fingers. Florui. 

Wlume doai -bought bubble, fill'd witli vain renown, 
Breaks witli a fihp, nr u guu’iul h flown 

QiUiHa r, Emblems, II 4 

How hastily lio dlniliH the precipice, 

From whence one JUhp topples him to min 

Shu /#•//, The Tmitor, v. 3 

2. Anything which tends to rouse, excite, or 
vovive : as, that acted as a Jilhp to luy spirits. 

The rcciirrcnee of dimilaiity should give u huiui 1 or fillip 
to the corchrul organlBiu, unite km much am tin* timiHition 
from action to rest, from light In hIuuIc, or from rough to 
smooth A. Pain, Emotions and Will, p roll 

Training had convinced them that hard knocks wore the 
only educational Mi/m for seu boys. 

l/ar/ier’t Map. , LX XVII. lrtf». 

filllpoen (fil-i-pen'), n. See phihpma. 

filliping (iil'i-ping), n. [Verbal n. at fillip, r.] 
A fillip. [Hare.] 


2216 

fillowlte (firo -It), n. [After A. N. Fillow of 
Branch vi lie.] * A phosphate of manganese, iron, 
calcium, and sodium, occurring in granularcrys- 
tallinc masses of a yellowish- or reddish-brown 
color al Branch ville, Connecticut, 
filler ( fil'i ), «. ; pi. filltcs (-iz). [ME. not found ; 


filter 

filoplnmA (fi-l$-pl6'mtt), w. ; pi. 
[NT ..] Same as filoplume. 


fijoplumm (-m€). 


The same gentleman [Prof. MoselyJ showed that the ar- 
rangement of the feathen In groups of three each In the 
dodo had a close connection with the ftlophtmce, or thread- 

• O.. 1 TV ikon 


feathers. 


Scion**, IV. 202. 



: mini , U. fullen s= D. veulen, a foal, a colt), < 
led. foh = Sw. fdle = Dan. folc, etc., = AS. 
Join, K. foal : see foal. In the second sense 
cf. i quiv. fillock .] 1. A female colt or foal ; a 

young mare. 

I u fat anil hean-fed horse ixiguilc, 

Neighing in likeness of a fitly foul 

,sW , M. N. I> , II. 1. 

2. A young woman ; a lively, hoydenish, or 
wanton girl. [Colloq.] 

Tis wondroiiH like Alimla 
Their devotion ended, I’ll mark ’em, and ueurer* 
And she had a fill// that waited on her, JiihI 
With such a favour Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. «. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my hIiih, to one of those fih 
lie* who are described in the old ikicI. 

Addition, Spectator. 

aflyiL 1. Colt, etc See /mini. 

flllyt (fil'i), r, t, and /. [< fifty , n, Ct.foal , t\] 
To foal, as a marc*. Florui. 
film (film), n. [< ME. Jylme , a film, membrane, 
< AH.fyhnen (not * Jilni), a film, a memhraue, 
the prepuce, = OFries. filmnu (in comp, once 
transposed fijmvl-), the human skm; perhaps 
dim., with ion native -*//, of AH. Jell, E. Jell, 
(loth. *JUI (in comp, and denv.), a skm: see 
felfl.'] 1. A very (.hill skin or membrane; a 
pellicle; an attenuated layer, lamina, or sheet 
of any substance : as, a membranous or watery 
Jif/u over f ho oyo ; a film of oil or gelatin ; tifilm 
of lace, gauxe, pic.; a film of air between two 
plates. 

The lumen pulled off in colour, mid like* in substance In 
the inwaid Jilin between the lank and the hole 

Sand//*, Travallcs, ]». lew 
A til in then ov< mist 

\l\ sense with diinncNM, for the wniiud, which hied 
Fleshly, swift shadows tier mine eves had shed 

Shctlcff, l&cxolt of Isluiii, V 12. 

Smli .ind so Indcsciiluihlc is the ntmospliei iv Jilin that 
hangs nvn these iHH‘ins of IVt nil chs then* is a delicate 
Im/i alanit the wools, that MUiishuH wlicn you touch them, 
.uni n.ippcai's na you icccde. 

T. H’ IhtfifinMnH, 01d]Hiit, ]) 204 

Specifically — 2. In photop . : (//) Tho coating 
mi a plate* mechanically and chemically pro- 
p.nvd to servo ns a medium for taking a pic- 
ture. either before or ufter it has been sensi- 
tized: as, tho collodion film of the wet plate, or 
the gelatin film of the dry plate. (Ii) A skin 
or film, usually composed in great part of gel- 
n l in, made hi serve as a medium for receiving 
a picture, as that described under (a), but so 
prepared ns to be independent of any support- 
ing plate, i r to admit of being stripped intact 
from such a plate. It is called film at nuv stage of 
flic photographic process, bcfoie or after sensitization or 
the milking of tin* picture. 

3. A fine thread, as of a cobweb, 




Ami llonting/b/is envelope every thorn 
Coitper, Anti Thclypthi 


ora, 1 73. 


At tlic Lin top 
►rliciT 


Tnsli, all these tortimm are but fillipim 
Kloa-niting8. Mmniniter, V irgin-M 


p*, 

artyr, v. 1. 


fillister (flHa-tdr), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
kind of plane used for grooving timber or for 
rebates.— 2. A rabbet on the outer edge of u 
sash-bar to hold the glass and the putty. K. 
if. Kniffht. Double fillister, a plane natal to fillet 
hoards of any sl»* lictwoen j} of an inch ami 3 Inchon. It 
nui> In* adapted to the several imnM»o8of a fUleting-plaue, 
a aide til I inter, awmli or bock fill later, and a skewed rabliet- 
plane Moving fillister, a tillluter for sinking the edge 
of the stuff next tho workman. 8ash fillister, a fillister 
for Hlnkiugthe edge of the stuff which Is furthest from the 
workman. - Side fillister, a fillister which planes both 
with and acroas tlic grain, os in pinning the rebate around 
the margin of a panel 

flllockf (firok), n. [Early mod. E. fyftok ; dim. 
of fifty. \ A* wanton girl. Uyt way to the Spyts 
tell Horn. (Halit we ft.) 


Mine hangs by unseen film ail orlied drop 

Keuto, Emlymloii, i 

White film, a film of a while color grow ing over the eyes 
of sheep and eauslng blindness 

film (film), r. [< film, w.] I. trims. To cover 
with ti film, or thiii skin or pellicle. 

II sdl iuit skin and film, tho ulcerous place ; 

Whiles i.uik tori option, mining all within, 

Infects unset u Shnk , Hamlet, 111 4. 

Yoiii highlit ss is loo tame, your eyes to a> film'd. 

To sec fids, ami sit still. 

Fh-ti hi i ( anti another), Queen of Corinth, ill. ]. 
Ami curse join spells that film the eye of faith 

Coleriitf/e, Religious M usings. 

II. intro ns. To become covered by a film ; lie- 
come obscured, as if covered by a film. 

Straight hci c\ebu11a jUined with horror 

Mr*. Browning, 

filminess (firmi-ncs), n. Tho quality or state 
of being filmy. 

filmy ( til'mi), a. (\miposcd of thin membranos 
or jiellich's, or of fine threads; resembling a 
Him. 

A plui// rind uliout her ImhJv gniws. 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to lioughs. 

Dr/tden. ti of o\id’s Metomorpn , I. 744 
And Vanity her jilin/i network spread. 

fii/i'i ii/./s. Lines on a Friend 
This set me a second tfnie turning ovorthe JUmy leaves 
of the liook of ptirtralts In my brain 

nmthrop. Cocll Dreeme, xiil. 

Filmy fan. 8ec/«mi. 


flloplum&ceous (fi # 16-nl^-mfi'8hius), a. [< filo~ 
plume 4* -accf/us.] ‘Having the structure of a 
filoplume; being a thread-feather; resembling 
a hair: as, a flloplumtiecous foather. 
filoplume, n. Plural of filopluma. 
filoplume (fiMo-pltim), n. [< NL. filopluma,< h. 
filum , thread, + pluma , a feather.] In omith., a 
thread-feather: a thread-like or hair- 
like feather, with a very slender stem, 
lacking webs in most or all of its 
length. 

Filoplume*, JUo/duwiP, or thread-feathers, 
have an extremely slender, almost Invisible 
stein, not well distinguished into barrel and 
shaft, and usually no vane, unless a terminal 
tuft of barlis may Ini held for such. . . These 
are the nearest approach to liuirs that birds 
have; they are very well shown on domestic 
jHiultry, being what a good cook finds it neces- 
sary to singe off after plucking a fowl foi Ihe 
table. Couch, Key to N. A Minis, p Ml 

Filosa (fi-lo'sft), n. pi. [NL., nout. pi. 
of filosus , thread -like : boo filose.'] A 
division of protozoans con tain ing those 
which have fine thready or filose pseu- 
dopodia: contrasted with Lohosa or 
ordinary am mbi forms. The Filosa in- 
clude the radiolarinns, forum inifers, 
sun-animalcules, and labyrinthulines. 
filose (fi'los), a. 1= Vr.fitos = W.Jilo- 
so , < NL. films s f < Ii. filum, thread : see .//7/*#.] 
1. Thread-like; thready; ending iu a thread; 
drawn out like a thread. — 2. Specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Filosa. 
filoselle (nl-o-zd'), n. [F., floss-silk, modified 
in simulation of filovhe, network (< fit, thread), 
< It. fihtarllo . a silkworm, modified in simula- 
tion i/tfilo, thread, < ML. us if *folhccllus, the 
coeoon of a silkworm ; cf. L. Jbftieuhts, a little 
bag, a sac (> Vv. Jailed, equi’v. to F. filoselle), 
dim. of foil is, a bag: sec Jail trie .] Ferret or 
lloHs-silk; grogram yam or thread. 

’i liese little silken ** hanks " were Humetinics ho prettily 
colored liymciiUM of Ihc iljus that have been described iih 
to beiotnn iu lliu eyes of the womnnkind of tliut. generu- 
tion alnioHt iih licautifiil iih the niuny-Hhaded, dtiiuiy Jilo- 
*ette* nf tin* present are to the women of to iIhv. 

The Cent ary, \X XVI 708. 

filourH, n. [ME., also Jllourr , filowrc, fylor, 
appal', with mf. to film, E. file*, blit prob. nit., 
by apliei*eHiH, for *afilour, < OF. afiiloirc , a wliet- 
stono (cf. F. afiilcur, ono who whets), < ML. af~ 
filatormm , a tool for sharpening, a hone, whet- 
stone, or steel, < ajjfilare (> F. affder), sliar]»on, 
whet, < L. ad, to, + filum, a thread, ML. also 
edge: see fth$. Of. ML. filartuin , a tool for 
sharpening.] A tool for sharpening knives, 
razors, etc. ; a hone, whetstone, or steel. 

A dunes ax nwe dygt . . . 

Fykxl in a fylor. 

Sir Gawojme amt the Given Knight (E. E. T. ft.), 1. 2225. 

Fj/lowi e [vai.ftllovr] of barlmw res crafto, nrutecula, tiln- 
rliun Prompt. Pare., p. 100. 

filour 2 t. w. LME., also filoure. fylonr; only in 
the following passage; prob. lit. a cord as spun 
or twisted, < OF. JUure, fileure , Jifteurc, a spin- 
ning, what is spun, F. jUure, spinning, = Pr. 
filodura ss It. filatura , < ML. fllatura , spinning, 
a coarse thread, < filarc, spin: see ftl$. Less 
prob. filour in inis passage means an iron rod, 
being then a special nse of filour*, a steel.] • A 
cord on which a curtain is hung. 

Tho valance on Jylour simile heugo with wyn, 
iij curtuyns strug t drawen wltliinnu. 

Bale** Book (E E. T S.), p. 318. 

fllsent, filsomhe. /. See filsteu. 
filstt, r. t. [ME. filsten, fuhten, < AS. fylstan, 
eontr. ot fulUBston, fullest an (= OS. fullSstian = 
OHG. fulleistjan), help, aid, <fulL full, + l&stan, 
perform, observo, follow : see full* and last*.] 
To help; aid. 

('rcloiierdlhusu Crist . . . glue us might lire slnuos to 
forlutcn . . . and wise [direct) us, and Mm liem to betuu 
I beet, expiate]. Old Kng. Homilie* (ed. Morris), II. 125 

filstent, v. t. [ME. filsten, filsen, fylsen , JUsom, 
fulsum, or with inf. suffix filstnen, fulstiwn; as 
j Hist + -enti.] To help ; aid ; further: same as 
filsi. 

His fader him filet nede swo that fie ros fro dede. 

Bettiary (Old Kng. Mlsn., ed. MorrlaX 1. 44. 

Yche frelke is them fryud tofilmm there ipede. 

Doetruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4871. 

filter 1 (fll't^r), n. [ssD.Dan. Sw. filter, < F .filtre, 
a filter, OF. feutre, felt, a filter, F. feutre, felt. 



filter 

an Bp. Pff. filtro set I t.fcltro, felt, < ML. feUtrum, 
JUtrum , felt : see felt*, and of. fetter, v., feuter.j 
1. A device for arresting and separating any 
matter mechanically suspended in a liquid. Fil- 
ters lifted In the processes of Analytical chemistry aro wade 
of paper or Aftbeston. The flltor-paper is bibulous, con- 
sisting of nearly pure cellulose, with only bare traces of 
mineral matter. Many precipitate* arc more convenient- 
ly separated by an asbestos filter, tbe most common form 
consisting of an ordinary platinum crucible having thu 
bottom perforated with fine holes which are covered 
with a thin asbestos felt In thu arts filters are used 
to purify water, syrujM, vinegar, the Juices of cauu and 


ropo, paiM 
thostndnl 


fruits, oils, liquors, sowsge, liquid by-products, and mol- 
ten metals. The materials used la filtration are gravel, 
sand, charcoal, bone-black, sponge, fabrics, woven wire 
netting, asbestos, porous brick and stonu, mineral wool, 
I»cr, and powdered glass. The devices used to liold 
... straining material are iu a great variety of forms, from 
a siinplu wick or loose cloth hung over the edge of a bowl 
of water and acting as a capillary strainer, to a settling- 
pond filtering 4U0,000 gallons of water in a day. The most 
ooiuruou filter is a cone of bibulous paper, or a square of 
cloth sewed together to form a bag (called JJijtpocralee > 
eleeec). Filters also consist of porous brick or stone par- 
titions, as in a cistern, or vessels partly filled with sand 
and gravel, or tul>cs filled with sponge, charcoal, or sand, 
eta Domestic filters are used In connection with pumps 
and water-faucets. To cause the liquid to ptuu through a 
filter, the weight of a column of water, the pressure of tlic 
atmosphere, meohuuical force from a screw or from stcani- 
pressure, and centrifugal force arc employed, os in the 
centrifugal filter, oil- Alter, vacuum-filter, and many forms 
of pressure filters. Filters ore also made reversible and 
intermittent, so that the filtering material may In* freed 
from thu collected sediment. In sonic prcssuro-filters the 
liquid or syrup is within a cylinder, nud is forced outward 
through rings of fabric under steam -pressure ; in others it 
is foruud through a series of straluers piled one almvo an- 
other Where hone black and charcoal urn used, thru* is 
also a filtering or straining of a certain amount of gas and 
organic material that would pass through any other filter 
without detention. Kilters aro also used to remove dust 
and floating matter from air, but such devices an* nun e 
properly termed air-stramers. 

Having for trlnl-aake filtered it through cap-papci , thci e 
remained in tJi ufiltre a powder of a very deep and lovely 
colour Hoyle, Winks, 1. .‘Wift. 

Specifically — 2. Tn fish-culture, a long box in 
which screens, usually of flannel, are placed, 
through which the water is filtered before it. 
paBSos into the hatching-troughs. Also called 
filtering-box . Mttwiiig-tank.—KbrwXixiM filter. See 
iterate . — Capillary filter. Nee rapiiiai /^--Centrifugal 
filter. Nee centrifugal. -Reversible filter, a filter so 
arranged that I lie fluid may flow through 1L in either di 
roctiou; a self-clearing filter. K II Knight. 

filter 1 (Hl'tGr), v. r= I). flltreren — G. filtriren 
ss Dan. filtrere = Sw. filtrera , < F. filtrcr, OF. 
filtror, mrYwrfeutrer, = Hp. Pg. filtrar = It.fcl- 
trare , < ML. fill rare, strain through felt, etc., < 
fiUrum, fcltrum , felt, a filter : see the noun.] 
L trans. 1. To purify or defecate, as water or 
other liquid, by passing it through a filter or 
any cleansing medium ; strain. 

Sages after Hagen strove 
111 vain to filter off a crystal draught 
Pure from the lees Camper, Task, ii. 60S. 

Specifically — 2. In analyt. chem., to separate (a 
solution) from the solid matter contained in it, 
eithor for the purpose of collecting and saving 
the solid matter, usually a precipitate, or of 
preparing the solution for further operations. 

It, intram . To percolate ; pass through or 
as through a filter. 

The huge black houses, between their almost meeting 
cornices, suffer a meagre light to filter down over rougli- 
liuwn Atone. U. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 208, 

Swedenborg’* thought has been slowly filtering Into phi- 
losophy and theology, spiritualising both 

J . F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 77. 

alters, «>.<. Bame as fetter. 
filter 3 !, i». See philter. 

filter-bed (fil'tor-bed), n. A pond or tank hav- 
ing a false bottom covered with sand, and serv- 
ing to filter river- or pond-waters, 
filter-faucet (firtto-fa'set), n. A faucet hav- 
ing a small filter affixed to its spout, 
filtering (flTter-ing), n. [Verbal n. of filter*, t\] 
Straining ; defecating : used in compounds.— 

FUterlng-bag, a conical bag made of dose flannel, and 
kept open at the top by means of a hoop. It is used in 
filtering wine, vinegar, etc.— Plltering-bOX. Same as 
filter*, 2.— Filtering-cup, a pnenmatlo apparatus used 
for tlie purpose of showing that, If the premure of the 
atmosphere be removed from an under surface by exhaus- 
tion with an air-pump, the pressure on the surface above 
will force a fluid throngh the pores of substances which 
it could not otherwise penolrate.— Filtering-funnel, a 

3 lass or other funnel made with slight flutes or channels 
own tbe lower parts of the Bides. When used it is lined 
with fllterlng-paper, folded and loosely put In. The 
channels allow the liquid to ooxo more freely than in a 
smooth funnel.— FUtflnng-papflr, any paper unsized and 
•ulHolently porous to allow liquids to pass through IL— 
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filter-paper (fiTtAr-pfi'pGr), n. Porous paper 
designed to be used for filtering, 
filter-press (fil't^r-pres), n. 1. A filtering- 
press. Specifically — 2. An apparatus for the 
extraction of oil from fish, as menhaden, ami 
the compression of the residuum into cakes, 
filter-pump (fil'tfer-pump), n. An arrangement 
devised by the German chemist Bunflen, and 
much used by chemists to accelerate the filter- 
iug process. The atmospheric pressure is diminished 
in the vessel into which the filtered liquid pastes by the 
aspirating cifoct of a stream of Hater flowing through a 


connecting tulio, and the full atmoKphciic pressure on the 
surface of the liquid in the funnel forces tin* liquid through 
the pores of the filter paper or other materl»l. 



foul awl tfte 2 .] 1. Anything that soils or de- 
files ; foul, offensive matter; also, the stale of 
being defiled; afoul condition; squalor; nas- 
tiness. 

All oure fodc I* hut filth . York /‘lay*, p. ft. 

As false and foul 

As the poach’d filth iiiat floods the middle stiei i 

Tinny sou, Meilin ami M\hu 

2. Anything that sullies or befouls the moral 
character; pollution; defilement. 

Wlicn hc in oui viciousiieH* grow haul, 

... the wise gods seal our i yen 
In our own filth. Shak., A and r , Hi 11 

Purifying our souls from thu dross ami tilth of sensual 
delights. Tillotnon, SermoiiH 

3f. Figuratively, a low or foul fellow' ; a wretch. 

Thru was Mellow neij mad nl-most for fere, 

Lest that tnuU'/rltho schold haue hem foiinde there 

William of Paler ne iK KT N.), I 284*. 
Filth, tholi llest. Shak , Othello, v. 2. 

=8yn. 8. Impurity, grosKiicss, obscenity, 

filth-disease (filtli'di-ze/ y ), w. A disease caused 
by or arising in consequence of filth. 

Typhoid fever and other preventable filth dmcaaer. 

Sen nee, VI. 1()1 

fllthheadt, w. [ME. Jillltf heed ; < filth + -head.] 
Filthiness; foulness. 

I*), I come iik it nyglit llieof, hlcsHid w 1 i< dial waklth 
and kepith hlsc elol Ids that lie wandre not nnkid, and that 
the! se not the fiUhehved or him. II yibf, Rev \vi 1ft 

filthily (fil'tbi-li), adv. In a iillliy manner; 
foully; offensively. 

If slie do not paint, sin* will look w» fill Inly thou enlist 


not low* in i 1 


Jtvrtun, Aiut of Mel , p 872 


-FUterinf-etone, any porous stone, such as sandstone, 
through which water is filtered.— Filtering-tank. Same 
bm filter*, 2 . 


filthiness (fil'Mii-nos), w. 1. The state of be- 
ing filthy, polluted, or defiled. 

Who Hcctli not the filth uies of end uimteth a great folio 
to pci (dim the Iteauty of vertue. 

Sir I*. Sul nr it , Apol for Poetrie 
Idi-t uh cleanse ourselves from ull filthmemtut thu flesh 
anil spirit 2 Cor. vii I. 

2. That which is filthy; filth; squalor; pollu- 
tion; corruption. 

Cany forth til a filthiness out at tin liolv place 

2 <iimn xxtx ft 

ByiL five filth. 

filthlesst, a. [ME. filthletwc , < fifth + -less.'] 
Undefiled. 

Kountaiu ul Jilthlnae , a* lilrell curiont clero 

Coinuinutulutn of our Lady, 1 ft I 

filthy (fil'thi), a. [< filth + -y l . ] 1. Contain- 
ing or involved in filth; foul; dirty; noisome; 
nasty. 

Fair 1* foul, and foul i* fair. 

Hover through thu fog and Jdthy air. 

tfhok., Macbeth, I. 1 
The filthy by-lane rings to the yell of tho trampled wife 

Tennymn, Maud, I 
The environ* of the cmnp were In a filthy state, the 
Russians neglecting tho iiioMtHlmplu sanitary precautions. 

O'ltonomn, Merv, iv. 

2. Morally foul; defiled by sinful practices; 
polluted. 

lie which Is filthy, let him bejKfAy still. Rev. xxli. 11. 
Thu rank debauch suits C\od\o*n filthy butte. 

Cowjier , Progress of Error, 1. 188. 
To abound, if I please at any moment, in all manner of 
profane, injurious, and filthy behavior. 

If. Jainee, Subs, and Shad., p. 84. 

3. Low; scurvy; contemptible; mean. 

He wrought letter that made the painter; and yet he’s 
but a filthy piece of work. Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 

Hab. Here is the cap your worship did bcstieak. 
Pet. . . Ti* lewd and filthy. 

Why, ’tis a cockle, or a walnut-shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick. Shak , T. of tho fl., Iv. S. 
sxgyn. 1. Dirty, Fold, e tc. (sec nasty); squalid.— 2. Im- 
pure, corrupt, gross. 

filtrate (fli # fcrfit). v. pret. and pp.,/Fff rated, ppr. 
filtrating . L< ML. futratw, pp. of filtrare, fil- 
ter : see filter 1 , p.] To filter; defecate, as liquor, 
by straining or percolation: also used figura- 
tively. 


fimbriate 

From hence it appears that tho expressed juices of 
vegetables, not filtrated Vci y clear, contain thutr whole 
spuciflck virtues. Arbuthnot , Ailments, ill. 

To hclietent ... it must ho even more evident than to 
uiihellcvers that a Christianity filtratetl of all its " soe- 
tnriau ” dogmas i* a Christianity so onllgliteued as to hc 
ahlo to dispense with Christs 

If .V (txrnham , Short Studies, p. SSI 

filtrate (lil'lrat), n. [< NL. filtro turn, ncut. of 
liltratus, ]ip. of filtrare, Jiltmio : boo filtrate, r.J 
The liquid which has been passed through a 
filter. 

filtration (fil-tra'shon), n. [= F. filtration s= 
Kp. filtranoH = rg.” Jiltra^do = U. fcltrazione, 

< ML. as if *filtraDo(ii-), < filtrar * , filter: see fd- 
ter 1 , r.] The net or process of filtering; the 
process of mechanically separating and remov- 
ing the undissolved particles floating in a li- 
quid, as by passing the liquid through filtering- 
paper, charcoal, sand, etc. See filter L 

The nature of suction, the cuiiho oY filtration, and tlu* 
rising of water in siphons. <UnnnUU\ Kshuvs, iii 

Tin* process of upwoid filtration thioiigli sand i* liiefli 
cient for ihe puriiii ation«*>f sewage front soluble offensive 
mutters F. FianUand, Evpor in Chem., p 780. 

filnm (fi'lum), It , ; pi. fita (-lit). [L. f a thread: 
see file 1*.] 1. A thread; a “filament, fibril, or 

tine fiber; a filar structure. — 2. In niwaval no- 
tation, the stem or tail of a note, putt sperma- 
tlca,s|M*iniHtii*1lireinls, Hpenuatozon Kolhkn -Fllum 
termlnale, the termiuu) lliroaii of the sphuil cord , the 
emit iiiiiul ion of the spimil eoiil, great It diminished in 
i ulilii l , after the giving otf or tho gnat leashes of lumbar 
ami s.u ml net wskuoan as the uimlii equina 
fimashingCfin/a-Hhing), n. [With aceom. term., 
ult. < OF. ferns, dung (<*f. fruiter, F. funner , 
dunghill), ( L .Jim ns, dung: see fiants, fntnetnJ] 
Among hunters, the dung of several sorts of 
wild beasts; fuinets. E, Phillips, 1700. 
fimble 1 (tim'bl), r. ; pret. and jip. Jim bled, ppr. 
finiblntg . | A dial. var. of Jumble': set* / urn file, 

and cf. Juubh -.] I. nitrons. To lutuble; do 
anytJung lnipetfeclly or irresolutely. Uolh- 
i rell ; For by. | l*r<»v. Eng.] 

H, Irons. To touch soiuet.iiingliglitly. Wright. 
fimble 2 (fiin'bl), n. [< Ml). Jinietf “(*inumbis 
brevior, ,, i. <*., the smuller sort, of hemp, male 
hemp, teased hemp or tlax, < Jinieten, tense llax, 
hemp, or wool (1). fijmehn, card), proh. the 
same word ns hnn h n, Jijmelen , femeleu, move 
quickly, move the lingers quickly, play, trifie, 
etc., ss K.Jimhfe i,t\ Hence ll.Jhuinel, also f em- 
met, feme!, finible-lieiup, fimmehi, pick flmble- 
lientp; F. i\\n\. Jeweler . pick iinible-liemp^w/r/rw, 
fimble-liemp. The larger sort of liemp is really 
female, but is popularly regarded as male, anil 
lienee called carl-hemp, q. v. ; hence the mime 
fimble for the smaller sort 1ms been regarded 
as a corruption of female and explained ac- 
cordingly.] The male plants of hemp, which, 
being soonest rim*, are picked out by band from 
among the female, which are left to ripen their 
seed. 

fimble-bemp (fim'bl-homp), n. [= O.fimmcl - 
la inf; ns fimble” + hemp.'] Same an fimble'*. 

The first hoamoii for pulling tilt* hemp Is usually Hi tout 
the middle* of August, when they begin to pull whut they 
call the finable hemp , which Is the mule hemp 

MUlci , Hardener s Diet 

fimbria (fim'bri-ji), «. ; pi. fimbria ■ (-e). f= 
Pg. It. fimbria, <"LL. fimbria, sing., a bonier, 
L. timlina », pi., fringe, fibrous part, threads, 
jirob. a nasal izcd 4 deriv. of // bra, a thread, fiber: 
see fiber*,’] 1 . In zool. and hot., one of the parts 
or processes which collectively make a fringe; 
a fringing filament, fibril, or filutn. — 2. pi. A 
set of fringing processes ; a fringe, speeifleully - 
(a) In anat . ; (1) The fringed extremity of a KallopiHii I nbc. 
(2) A narrow hand of white fillers running along the me 
diaii concave side of tin* hippocampus major. It I* h eon- 
tinuation of tin* pills rs of the fornix. Also railed (ft mo 
hippocampi anil corpus fimbriatum. (b) In en/oin , an ir- 
regular fringe of hairs on nuy margin m oil tin antt nun* . 
specifically, the ciliated hairs on the end of tin* iilxlomeii, 
seen in Attdrrna and other Isres. (c) In hot , ii dissected, 
fringe-like border; iu mosses, the |ieristomi 

3. {cap.] [NL.] A genus of mollusks. 
flmbrial (ftm'bri-al), a. | < Jhiibna + -aL] 1. 
Of or pertaiidng’ to a fimbria. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to tho fimbrife of the brain. Flmbrial 
fissure, in anat., a distinct and topparentlv constant de 
pressed Hue between the fast iolu mid tin* limbi lie, thus eo 
liiclding with the margin of the riiu , i , e.i It is not a true 
cortical fissure. Wilde i and Cage 

Fimbriarfa (fim-bri-d'ri-a), ft. [NL., < L. fim- 
bria •, pi., fringe: hoc fimbna.] A genus of Flcpo- 
firasrtdated to Marehanho,M\(\ differing in hav- 
ing the inner involucre split, into from 8 to 1(5 
pendent linear divisions, 
fimbriate (fim ' bri -at), a. [= Tt. fimbriate , 
fringed, < L. jimbnatus, fibrous, fringed, < Jim- 




fimbriate 

hrift\ fringe: mo fimbria . ) 1. In cool, and hot ., 
fringed; bordered with hairs or with filiform 
processes or iaeiniutioie*. Also 
fimbnaU d, — 2. In hei ., hutiio uh 
fimbria t* d, 11. Fimbriate anten- 
na, iinLfiiiiif h.oiug tt iiingi <>f buirs 

Oil OIK* Ol hut ll Hlih H« 

fim briate ( lira' hri-ut ), r. t . ; prof, 
mid pp. fimbriated , ppr. fimbuat - 
tug. j_< L. fimbria fas. pp.: not* 
fimbria te , *i. | To HnihJj or deco- 
rate with a border of any kind, 
as u fringe, a hem, or n narrow 
si ripe of different color from 
Him trod, of tho Hurfaco. 

HcmIcIcm the divers tricking oi ilivMsiug 
[ofhrriiblircniHscHl, ns piercing, voiding, 

Jlinbruilma , iVr., liiSHinucIi Unit < hhwm alone, um Uh v an* 
vurioiiHly disguised, arc enough to distinguish nil the wi 
oral families of Keiitlumoii In England 

Fuller, Iloly Win, p *'71 

fimbriated (fim'bri-a-ted), p. a, 1. Fringed. 

S|hm , I Ileal ly -(a) luttsd mid hut , stunt 1 in Hjmdmate J ( b ) 
In eonch., an epithet npplioil to iiimiy of llu* imuitis or 
whelks having thill, elevated, fill like proetsses on their 
shells, uml to Home eyelostuinoiiH laud-shell* wlnrli hitvi* 
like processus roiunl tin aperlnre. (r) In oi udh , applied 
to the toes of birds which have nuugliml hinges oi IoIkjh, 
uh those of the i oot, grclm, uml plmlniopi 1 , or n hi lieu of 
Hiniill horny processes, an Uioho of grouse (r /) In aunt., 
applied (I) to tin* frlngci I cxtri mlty of tint Fallopian tulie, 
or oviduct of Mammalia, especially of tin* lininun female; 
(2) to the flnihrtic of tin* hruin 

2. In her.: (a) Bordered or edged with a nar- 
row band oil all Hides. Thun, a head tiinhnated or 
has the miiTow gold edge at each end uml running along 
the outline of the csciiLiIk on iih well us along the HhlcH of 
the IkmhI (/>) ]j«hh properly, edged along ono 
side only, an tho St.. nil rick's saltier in tho 
British union jack. Also fimbriate and edged. 

Tile Union Flag nIiiiII lie Ar.uie, the ('rossos Haiti re of 
St Andrew mid St. Patrick quarterly per Saltire, counter 
charged, urgent ami gulcH, the latter fimbriated of the 
Hecoud, Hiiruiuimtcd h> thcCioHiof St. Ucurge of the third, 
JimhrytfeU um the Salt he 

Quoted In A', amt Q , 7th sur , IV 4Hd 

Fess® fimbriated. See tem 

fimbriation (flni-bri-a'shon), v. I < fimbriate 4* 
-am. J 1. Tho st al o or quality of being fimbri- 
atod; that which is fimbriated; a fringe or fring- 
ing. Snociiicnlly — 2. In her., a narrow edge or 
strino following tho outlino of a bearing. Hoo 
fimbriated , 2. — 3. A fringe-like part; a single 
division or lobo of a fringe. 

Pimbribranchia (l\m-bri-brang'ki-ii), a. pi. 
[NL., < L. Umbrae, pi., fringe, 4* <!r. /t/»rq \ia, 
gills. J In Hogg’s system of Amphibia. tho sec- 
ond tribo of t.lio third order (Maimitibranelna). 
characterized by fringed gills, anti thus differ- 
ing froln the lia m i bra u ch i a or St remdw and I’ro- 
tmdw: proposed for the A mplntneli Uiifubr or Le- 
pidosirenida ?, now recognized us fishes. 

Fimbribranchiata (fim-bri-brung-ki-ii'ta), v. 
fd. [NL. : see Jimbnbra actuate . ) A primary 
group of naguroid nuomurous crustaceans char- 
acterized by phyllobriMichiutc gills, thus dis- 
tinguished from the other types which aretri- 
chobrancliiute. It is represented only by Hit* 
family Parapagtn tda\ 

fimbnbrancnlate (fim-bri-bmng'ki-at ), a. [As 
Ftmbribranchia + -ate l.J Of or relating to tho 
Vi mbribra a eh *a ta . 

fimbricatO (fiin'bri-kiit ), a. An erroneous form 
of Umbrat tv. 

flmbrilla (fim-bril'jl), v . ; pi . fimbnllfr (-6). 
[NL., dim. t>f E. fimlirm, pi. fimbntr , a fringe. J 
A single division or tooth of a minute fringe. 

flmbriuate (tim-bril'at), a. [< fimbntta + -a .] 
Bordt^rod with fitnbrilhc or a small fringe. 

flmbrilliferoUB (lim-bri-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. ns if 
^ fimbrilt-a , dim, id fimbria, ]i\.fimbri(r, a fringe, 
4* ferrr = E. bcaA.] In hot., bearing fimbrillie, 
as tho rocontacdo of some composites. 

fimet, «. [MK. fijme, < ( >F. fim,fimv, tymr, firm, 
1lcn,fian, otc. (noofiants), < L. fimux, dung, dirt.] 
Dung. 

Reucwo the fpmr mniya in the wlke, or more, and Me 
It putrine til at the hlnod In* turned into wutir. 

llook i\f Quint e J£tt*enre (ed. Fund* all), p. 11 

fimetariOHS (fim-e-ta'ri-us), a. |< L. fimet urn, 
a dunghill, < fimas, dung: see./hu/to.] * in hot., 
growing on or amidst dung. 
flSl 1 (fin), x. [< Mil. finne, Jyiine, < AS .film = 
MD. rinnv , D. via == HQ. finite (> G. fiitnc) =s 
. OSw. fin a, 8w. fittne, Jena as Dan. finite, tin, =r 
Ij. pinna, tin. L. pinna, a fin, is rare ; it is usu- 
ally regarded art identical with jdmw or fienna 
(orig. different words, but used indiscriminate- 
ly), a feather, wing, a feather oil an arrow, an 
arrow, LB. penna, a pen, etc. The form penna 
was in OL. fienna, fietna, the same, though with 
different suffix, as E. feather, q v. Sec pen * 
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and pin*.] 1. An extension from the bodv 
of an aquatic animal, which serves for propel- 
ling, steering, or balancing in tho water, and 
is developed from various parts of the body, 
generally as an alate or wing-like organ; a 
pinna. . <«) In IIhIrh there are unpaired or vertical mid 
paired m horizontal Huh. The former are dornul, uuul, 
or caudal 'JIh 

palled II an are 1> 

iH'etoial and 
vmtial the for 
im i Jiniiiolo- 
aoiiH with thu 
ante i mr niuni- 
lx i oi maiiiiH 
(InirnO of ter- 
leHluiil vei tc- 

liliiteH, tlic lat- 
1i r hninolUKolIM 
w itli the poHtu 
nor iucinlM9i or 
pen (foot). Tho 
i elutions of tlm 
Hhiiious and soft portions of tliu dorsal and anal tins, And 
the position and structure of tho ventral fins, as well as 
various other modifications of all the tins, have been 
much utilized for the classi Mention and discrimiuation of 
Krourw in ichthyology. The names of the fins an com- 
monly abbreviated A., C\, I)., I*., V., as in the an onqiany. 
ing figure. Ill the lower fishes the fins are sustained ill 
au erurt position by numerous fllamcntui) or slender 
rods (aetlnolrielila), but in tliu typical tlslies there Ib r 
growing together of tho actinotrieliiu into sis'eial rays 
or Mpiues. in various forms (ftewatojrnatlii, Srtlnwmdir , 
etc.) tliero is likewise u ]MM*ket-)lku Hue or ridge on the 
hinder pint of the buck, generally consisting of adipose 
matter uml railed an adiisise tin. (b) In eetiieeiuiM and 
Hlreidaus tho caudal and (if present) the dorsal tins an* 
simply extensions of integument and soft tissues without 
any skeletal framework, while the fHa-tonils iue homolo- 
gous with the anterior limbs of quadrupeds, having tlie 
same hones concealed in the outgrown Integument , but 
then* are no outward iiidieations of hind limbs iih fins, 
(r) In seals and other aquatic carnivorous Bmmmals the 
fore and hind llmlm, more or Iosh involved in the common 
Integument, constitute fins or (Uppers. (</) In various 
aqnutie reptiles there arc fins like tho»* of cHaceaus, 
being either loguiuriiLnus expansions oi jmj* t«*nil limbs, or 
both , and |H*lvic lltiilis are also often piesent in the form 
of this (r) In aquatie batrnehians, adult or larval, tlie tail 
is usually a fln, us that of the tadpole. (/) In birils the 
i» duet d anil peculiarly modi tied wings of penguins eonsti- 
tutu Ibis (j/) In iiumlterleHs imert-ebrales some extended 
or expanded part or organ of the Imdy, of no detenu I nil te 
homology, serves as nswi mining-organ, anti sot (institutes a 
tin ns tlie expansion of the fooL of a plcrojmd See jnnna, 

Velio fyscli to tho flotl that ft/nne contlie mile |uso|. 

AllitertUiw Form* (etl Mollis), 11. Ml. 

Tht* hright-oyed ]M»reli with Jinn of Tnian dye. 

/■(i/w, Wind hoi korest, 1. 142. 

The iiectorals or side fin* of a whale are called Jam, in 
(ontradlstinetiou Iji tlm ilukes. or t ninlal.fm 

r M . SeatnmuH, Marine Mammals, p JilO, Olotutary. 

The piincipal organ t>f motion | in llslies| is tlm tail; the 
tloistiliiiid ventral rt«j(Hppiircutlv serve to balance the fish, 
and tin pi ctnralH t4» arrest its pi ogress when required. 

Ena Ci/elojHrdia. 

2. in sporting, a general terra f or fish, a» in 
I lie plmiHe “fin, fur, and foatlier. v — 3. Bome- 
lliing reHembling a fin. (a) A lln-likc organ <tr at- 
tin liiueiit, or one apiM*aiing or used ‘like a flu ;’ iu slang 
language, the hand. 

Tlie taut of her eyelids look most teeming blue. 

Welmter , Duchess of Miilfi, ti. 1. 
(b) The sliari) plate III the colter of a plow, (e) In multi- 
mu, .i tldn projnstioii oil tlie surfact* at n casting, caused 
hv tin* ini|s*rfeet appnixiiuaLioii of two molding-boxes, 
containing inch a jnirt of the inoltl The flu isfoinieil by 
the natal miming in between tlm two parting surfaces 
Ot) In emu , a blade of wbaUdvone. (r) A slip Inserted 
loiigiludinaU.v into a shaft or arbor, and left projecting 
ho as to fm hi a guide for an object which mnv slip upon 
It, 1ml not rotate. K. If. Knipht. (/) A tongue on the 
edge of a bom d /?. it. Knif/ht.— Abdominal, adipose, 
anal, caudal, dorsal. lateral, pectoral, ventral, ver- 
tical, etc fln Hro tlie adjectives, and def. 1.— Fin Of 
tbe eyei, tlm tveiid 


blew 

3 


Hide at Hit* ling till tlie Jlnne of his cpeit lonko ns hie 
um tlie welkin Mamtvn and Webster, Malcontent, L 

fin 1 (fi«)> r. ; and pp. finned , ppr. finning. 
|< fin 1 , ft.] I. Irons. To carve or cut up, as a 
fish. 

Ft/nur that <*heiieu leliubl 

Habers Honk (R. E. T S ), p. 305 

n. nitrons. To fin out: as, a finning whale. 

To fln ont, to tile . Raid of a whale when it turns on its 
back mill lulls from side to side, splashing tlie water with 
Its tins, imlkating that death is aliout to occur 
A Middle English form otfine 1 . 

flaty, a. A Middlo English form of fine' 2 . 

fin 4 (fin), r. A dialectal variant otfind. 

Fin 5 , n. Hoc Finn. 

finable 1 (fTim-bl),«. r< t /?we 1 ,r., + -aWe.] Bub- 
joet to a fine or penult* : as, a finable offense; 
persons are finable for certain acts. 

Anil If ho then confesse the t relief h, nl tliat he shall 
be examined of and knowetli in that hehalfo. that then 
the same offences of hunting by him done be against the 
king lint tresfiasHe Ji liable 

Hast all. Statutes, fol 170, Stat of Hen. VII., vil. 

If jurymen, after sworn, eat* and drink, . . . they are 
finable, Tomlins, Law Diet 


finale 

finable 2 (fTno-bl), a. [<fine*,v., + -aftfo.] Ca- 
pable of being reined, clarified, or purified, 
finablyt, adv. [ME., also fynabty; < flm 1 + 
-able -4- -lyK CL finally.] At the end; finally. 

Than they sent out spyos to seke hym «fe fyncMy he 
was founds In his owne cyte called Aramathya. 

Joseph of Arxmathie (£, £. T. 8.), p. 28. 

final (fi'iial), a. and n. [< MK. final, < OF. final, 
F. final =s Fr. Bp. Pg. final = It. finale, < LL. 
flnalis, of or relating to the end or to bounda- 
ries, < L. finis, trad : see fine*.] I. a . 1. Per- 
taining to the end or conclusion; ultimate; 
conclusive; last: as, the final issue or event of 
tilings; n final effort 

There lie many examples where sea-fights have been 
final to the war. Datum, Kingdoms and Estates. 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
will be the final goal of 111. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, llv. 

The final touch was given to the cupola at the intersec- 
tion of nave and transept. 

C. K. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 126. 

2. Respecting the end or object to be gained: 
having regard to the purpose or ultimate end 
in view. See cause, 1. 

We nobly toko the high priori road, 

And reason downward, till wo doubt of flod; . . . 
Or, at one bound, overleaping all his laws, 

Make God mail's image, man the final cause. 

Pojie, Dunciod, iv. 478. 

Tims we necessarily Include, in our idea of organisa- 
tion, thu notion of an end, a purpose, a design : or. to use 
another phrase, a final eausu. WhewUl. 

3. In law : (a) Precluding further controversy 
on the questions passed upon : as, a statute de- 
claring that the decision of a specified court 
shall be final. 

The scripture only can bo tlie final Judge or rule in mat- 
ters of religion Milton , Civil Tower. 

(b) T’mduding further controversy on tho ques- 
tions passed upon, except by way of appeal : 
as, a final accounting by an executor or admin- 
istrator — that is, an account which has been 
adjudicated after hearing, or opportunity for 
objections, as distinguished from a voluntary or 
unadjudicalod account, (c) Determining com- 
pletely the rights of tho parties, so that no fur- 
ther decision upon the merits of tho issues is ne- 
cessary : as, a final judgment or decroe — that is, 
ono that is ready for execution, or for review by 
un appellate court, as distinguished from an in- 
terlocutory judgment or decree, or one that is 
preliminary to a further hearing and decision 
on details, before its execution or review by ap- 
peal. Final dose, ill tnm rw, a concluding ciuUmuv — 
Final diameter. See taetteal diameter, under diameter. 
-For llnalt, filially. Chaucer -Syn. Final , Eventual, 
(TUxiuate, Conclusive. Final, coming ut Lilt* cud or at last, 
marks mainly tlie cimiiiistuiico of lielng tliu last or at the 
lnsli Kwntual lias reference rather more to the outcome 
of 1 ‘VuiiIm. Ultimate is like eventual in that respect: an 
ultimate object is that to wldi b all one’s actions tend as 
tlifir aim and crowning point, in this sense it is a sort of 
superlative, with ultciinr as tlie corresponding compara- 
tive Conclusive, like decisive, is active , It means final 
by closing or settling, putting a stop to any further ques- 
tion or procedure : os, a conclusive argument, step, de- 
cision. 

Yet dcstiair not of his final pardon. 

MUttm , S. A., 1. 1171. 

Tlie Bii]ierficia1 observer . . . may regard the multipli 
cation jf States, with their different local interests, ns an 
alarming soured of dissension, threatening eventual de- 
struction iu tlie republic. Everett, Orations, I. 199. 

Many actions ant to nrocure fume art* not conducive to 
this our ultimate happiness. Addison. 

This objection . . . will not lie found by any means so 
. . conclusive os at first sight It seems 

Hobbes, Life, p. 27. 

II. n. That which is last; that which forms 
an end or termination ; specifically, iu Grego- 
rian music, the tone in each mode with which 
melodies must end: in authentic modes the 
lowest tone, and in plagal modes the fourth 
tone from the bottom. The final corresponds 
in part to tho modern key-note or tonic. ’ 

The Intervals of each “mode" arc derived from a fun- 
damental sound, called Its final. Kncye. Brit., XIX. 160. 

finale (fe-nft'le), n . [It., < finale, a., final, last, < 
L. dmlis: mm final.] 1. In music: (a) The con- 
cluding section of a piece in rondo form, or of 
an act of a dramatic work, like an opera, espe- 
cially if so managod as to produce an impres- 
sive climax. Operatic finales are usually con- 
certed pieces for several soloists and a oho- 
'* 118 . 

In the finale to Mozart’s so-called Jupiter Symphony 
every conceivable contrapuntal resource » employed. 

Grose, Diet. Music, I. 623. 

(b) The last piece on a program, as of a con- 
cert. — 2. The lost part, piece, or scene in any 
public performance or exhibition; any conclud- 
ing act or performance. 
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finch 


It was Arranged that the two horsemen should first 
occupy the arena. . . . that Glaucua and the lion should 
next perform their part in the bloody spectacle, and the 
tiger and the Nasarene be the Brand final*. 

Itulwer , Lust Pays of Pompeii, v. 2. 

finality (fi-nal'i-ti), w. [< LL. Jinalita(t-)8, the 
being last, < h.’finalis, last: see /Pm/.] 1. The 

quality or state of being final; the state of 
being settled or finally arranged ; completion ; 
conclusion. 

Now, fellow-citizens, I view the finality of the Uom- 

C remise as necessary to the peace and preservation of the 
nion. J. Buchanan, in Curtis, II. <55. 

Impatient of finality, we make each goal, when reached, 
a starting-point for further quest. 

G. H. Loam, Probe, of Life and Mind, 1. 20. 
It is a grave question whether in ono ail at least final- 
ity has not lieen achieved Fortnightly Rev , N . 8 , X L. 3CUI. 

2. In philo# ., the doctrine that nothing exists 
or was made except for a determinate end ; the 
doctrine of final causes. 

lint tho very liost explanation is imperfect if we refuse 
to restrict ourselves within the limits of scientific finality, 
and demand a cause of the cause, an origin of the origin. 
<7. II. Lemur, Prolm. of Life auil Mind. II. li. ft 5. 

3. That which is final or last; a final act or 
result; an absolute conclusion or determina- 
tion : as, to reach a finality in a negotiation ; 
this offer is a finality . 

finally (fi'ual-i), adv. [< ME. fynally; < final 
+ -Zy a .] 1*. At the end or conclusion; ulti- 
mately; at last; lastly: as, he finally submitted. 

Fynally t\wl uccordcden to Meluehuasser, that Guy toga 
had put hi lVlsoun at Mouutrlvalle. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 38. 

- Finally , brethren, farewell. 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

Lastly and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Shnk., M. W. of W., 1 1 
His [Clive's] first attachments . . , weiutoMr. Fox : at 
a later period he was attracted by the genius . . of Mr 
Pitt : hut finally lie connected himself in the closest man- 
ner with George Grenville Macaulay, Lin'd Clive 

2. Completely; beyond recovery. 

What gndos thai wold gyfie to the gret liarmeB, 

To affirme hit as fast, fiptalli/ for euer. 

Destruction i f Trojt (E. E. T 8.),1. 11470. 
Tlio enemy was finally exterminated. Sir J Davies. 
finance (fi-nans' or fi'iians), w. [< ME .finauncr, 
fynaunce , fine, forfeit, ransom (= 1>. financie , 
JlnanUe = (I. Jinans = Dan. Sw. Jinan. #, usual- 
ly in pi., finances), < OP 1 . finance , pi. finance#, 
wealth, substance, revenue, extraordinary lev- 
ies, F. finance , cash, ready money, finance, pi. 
finance #, finances, money matters, = Pr. finan- 
#a = OSp. jinansa = Pg. Jinanga = It.. finanza, 
quittance, pi. Jinanzr, finance, revenue, < ML. 
financia, a money payment, money, < Jinare , 
pay a fine or tax (y It. Jinare , end, quit, dis- 
charge, = OP 1 , finer , pay), < ML. Jims, a pay- 
ment in settlement, a fine, tax: see fine*, »*.] 
If. Aline; forfeit.; ransom. 

1 am your presonoi tliys instance. 

In your linuaes take at tliys iournay, lo ! 

I you here liesech to make ordinance, 

In such wyse I may lie put to finance. 

Rom. of Partcnay (K. PI. T. 8 ), 1. 1853. 

2. pi. Revenue; funds in tlie treasury, or accru- 
ing to it; resources of money : as, the finance, # 
of the government were in a low condition. 

All tlie finances or revenues of the imperial crown 

Bacon, Office of Alienations 
3. pi. The income or resources of an individual. 
[Oolloq.] 

Those, and a few less defensible fancies, 

Brought the Knlglit to tlie end of Ids slender finances. 

Barham, Iugoldsby Legends, 1J. 34. 

4. The science of monetary.business or affairs ; 
the system by which the income of a nation, 
state, or corporation is raised and administer- 
ed; pecuniary management in general: as, the 
study of political economy and finance ; the sys- 
tem of finance pursued by an administration, 
or a bank, corporation, or other company. 

I hope, however, he will not rely too much on tho fertil- 
ity of Lord North’s guuius for finance. Junius, Letters, 1. 

Of tho fifty poets whose lives Johnson lias written, Mon- 
tague and Prior were the only two who were distinguished 
by an intimate knowledge of trade and finance. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vlL 
Minister Of flnanoe, in the countries of continental Eu- 
rope, a cabinet officer who has the general direction of the 

E ubllc finance of tlie country and tlie supervision of the 
udget in the legislative body. Similar functions are exer- 
cised In Great Britain nominally by tlie First Lord of the 
Treasury, hut really by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in the United States by tho Secretary of the Treasury, 
finance (fi-nans'), r . ; pret. and pp. financed, ppr. 
financing, [as P. financer, advance money; 
from the noun.] I , intrans. To conduct finan- 
cial operations; manage finances in either a 
public or a private capacity : often used in a 
derogatory sense. 


Those millions you have heaped together with your 
financing work. Carlyle, in Froudc, II. 384. 

£[. tram. To manage financially ; bo finan- 
cier for; furnish with finances or money. 

Sir Solomon Medinu financed the commissariat in the 
duke of Marlborough s campaigns. Kncyc. lint., XI 11 084. 

How these Western railways, running through a jxior 
country, are to pay the different companies who finance 
them, coustruct them, stock them, issue first preferences 
on them, and water their shares, is a branch of business 
not given to every fellow to understand 

W . Shcphci'd, Prairie Experiences, p. 204. 

Indeed, this uaturally leads me to say a word or two 
about the manner In which the Institution was finanml. 

Fortnightly tier , N. S , \\XIX. 23. 

financial (fl-nan'slml), a. [= D. finanded = G. 
Jinanzicll = Dan. flw. finanswl ; as Ji nttnee + 
-i-tfZ.] Pertaining to finance or to revenue; 
pertaining or relating to money matters: an, 
financial operations. 

Godolphin, . whose financial skill hod been greatly 
missed during the summer, was brought hack to the Trea- 
sury Macaulay, ll\ni llug.wl. 

The revenue from all sources, Including loans, fm the 
hnaneial year ending on the noth of June, lwii, was &M<i - 
835,000.27. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 108 

financially (ll-nan'slial-i), adv. In relation to 
finances ; in respect to funds. 

T consider, therefore, the stopping of the distillery, «i«co 
nomieully, fiiuinrudlv, commercial!) , . . iih u measure 
rather wcll'inciiut than well considered Burke, Scare 1 1 \ 

financier (fill-all- or fi-nan-ser'), n. [Formerly 
sometimes written .// /mm cm*; < F. financier (Hp. 
financUro = Pg. finanemro = It. finanztcrc), a 
financier, moneyed man, < finance', finance : sen 
finance.} 1. An officer wlui is intrusted with 
the control of financial interests; otic who regu- 
lates or manages the public revenues. 

Thu most judicious tax which a financier could devise 
would excite murmurs if It were called the Ship money 
Macaulay, IHst. Kug , xxlii. 

2. One skilled in financial operations, whether 
public, corporate, or individual; one who un- 
derstands money matters. 

Sidney, lord, and subsequently earl Godolphin, next to 
Halifax the most experienced financier of the age, was, on 
the advlcu of Murl borough, appointed lord treasurer 

S. Doirrll, Taxes in England, II. (IX 

3. In France, formerly, a receiver or fanner of 
the public revenues. 

financier (fill-nil- or fi-nan-ser' ), r. f Formerly 
also written Jinanceer; < financier, w.J I, w- 
trans. To conduct, financial operations; act as 
a financier; finance; in a derogatory sense, 
to engage in financial scheming or irregular 
pecuniary transactions. 

H. Iran#. To act as financier for; manage or 
contrive ways and means for; finance. 

financiering (fin-an- or fi-nnn-ser'ing), w. The 
management, of financial operations. 

In 1830 the political clrcumstam us of the country were 
lu general ill calculated to evolve sound or even careful 
financiering The American, VII. 104. 

There Is no reason to expert acliuiigcof policy until tliu 
dangers which liu in surplus financiering are clearly ap- 
prehended Few Princeton Rev., V. 79. 

Unary. n. Heo finery*. 

finback (fin'bak), w. A (Inner or fin-whale, 
finback-calf (fin'bak-kRf), it. A whalers’ namo 
for the sharp-headed Ann or, Da hr nop ter a (land - 
#om. Also called young finback. [Pacific coast, 
U. H.] 

finch 1 (finch), n. KM E. finch, fynch, < AS. fine 
= 1). rink = MLGr. rink, nnkc = OHG. fincho , 
MHG. G. finkej fink s= Sw. link ss Dan', fluke, 
a finch, sa W. ptnc, a chaffinch. Front (he 
Celtic form repr. by W. pine are prob. E. dial, 
and Sc. pink, and F. pinson = Sp. pinchon , vm- 
son = It. pineionc , in ML. pindo(n-). A tnird 
E. form is spink. q. v. Similar forms appear in 
Bret, pint, tint, Slov. penika, Bohem. penkava, 
Venice, Slovak, pwka, penkava , Russ, pienka , 
hedge-sparrow, warbler (which see), Esthonian 
wink, etc., finch (the chaffinch being common 
throughout the whole of Europe), all prob. in 
imitation of the call-note (which is thought to 
sound like “ (Ink” or “pink ”) of the male chaf- 
finch. The word occurs chiefly with a distinc- 
tive epithet: see phrase names below, and the 
compounds bullfinch , chaffinch , goldfinch , green- 
finch, hawfinch, mountain-finch , etc.] l'. The 
chaffinch; any bird of the genus Fringilla or 
family Fnngiiltda:, of which tho species arc 
vory numerous; a bunting, sparrow, grosbeak, 
etc. Sec FnngilMa!. 

The^nrA, the sparrow, and the lark, 

The plain song etiekoo gray. 

Shak., M. X. D., ill. 1 (song). 
They sang, ms hlytlm u h finches sing, 

That flutter loose on golden wing. 

Cotoper, The Faithful Bird. 


2. Any small eonirostral oscine passerine bird, 
as of the family Ploceulu 1 or Tanagndw ; a wen- 
ver-bird or tanager. — 3. Loosely, in composi- 
tion, some other small bird, as the fnMow-Jinch. 
—Angola finch, H kind of set in liueli, Si nuns anyolcnsi*. 
hatha in, 17M - Bell’s finch, Aiiiphis/nza belli, at western 
parts of the Ufiited States named foi J. (J. Bell, a noted 
taxidermist of New Vork.- Black-and-orange finch, 
Meloplius inelanieterus, a eresU'd bunting of Asia. La- 
tham, 1783.— Black-faced finch, a South AuieHeau crust- 
ed flnch, Coipjihosfitungus crista I vs - BbtCk-thTOEted 
Swob, Amjthtspiza bihneata, of the w »*sturu parts of the 
United States - Blandlng'S finch, Pijnlo chlorurvi r, of 
tlie western parts of tlie 1 lilted .stales. Also railed grtrn 
tailed sparrow. Bramble- finch. Same us bravibling — 
Brisk finch, the cluiffimh ilioeul, Kug l — Bud-finch, 
tlie hullflnen. Also hud-bud, hud-pickir - Cardin&l- 
STifth. Same as canhnul-lnid — Gassin’s finch, (a) A 
kind of purple tlneli, CariHKiacuscassini, elosely resembling 
tlie common species, but lurger, inhabiting soutliweslern 
imrts of the United States : named for the famous orni- 
thologist John Casta n, of Philadelphia, (h) Peue<ra easst- 
nt, a kind of summer finch of southwestern parts of the 
United States : named for the same. Cherry-finch, tlie 
hawfinch, Coccothrunsti s vulgai'ts. from its fondness for 
cherry-pits. Chinese finch, a kind of green fliirli, Ligu 
rt nus *t mat. Lath a m, 1 783 Cinereous finch, t lie large 
gray song-sparrow of the Aleutian islands and oilier parts 
of Alaska, Melosjnza et nr re a. Latham, 1783, Pennant, 
1785 - CitTil-flnoh. Same as card. Latham, 17H8 — 
Copper Swob, the clmfllneli : so railed from the rlicHtnut 
color of the breast. IDcvoiiHliiro and (’oruwull, Eng.J — 
Crimson finch. Same os purjdc finch Coves.— Crim- 
son-fironted flnch. same as house-finch - Crimson- 
headed finch, the ooiunmu purple flneli of Europe uud 
Asia. Varpmlacus erj/thnnus. Latham, 1780 - Fasdated 
finch, the common song-span ow of the United States, 
Melosjnza melodut or M. lusnata a name given by 1*- 
tliani in 1783- Fox-finch, tlie fox-spurrow (which see). 
Sue also Passe rella — Gold finch, (a) S no goldfinch, (b) 
Thu yellow-hammer. | Local, Engl Grass-finoh, tlie 
hay -winged bunting, Poaecetes gratmneus; the vesper- 
bird, nun of the commonest sparrows of tliu 1 lulled States. 

— Green finch, (a) Hoc greenfinch. ( h ) Thu Texas spar- 
row, Kmbcmagiu rufonrgata. Sue Kmhemagra.— Har- 
ris’s flPfih, Zonotriehia ijuerula , tliu bonded rnAni spar- 
row, of Interior parts of the United States and British 
A iiierlea.— Horse-finch, the chaffinch. | Loral, Kng.l— 
House-finch, the luirlmi or crimson-fronted piir])1i) flnch, 
Caipmlacus frontalis ho culled from Its dotncHlicily In 
New Mexico, Arizona, uud ('iillfoinla — IndlgO-finch. 
Snme as imhyo-btrd — Lapland flnnh, the lmigHpui, (Ytt- 
truphanes lap) unite us. 1 Ait ham, 17W1.— Lark-finch, the 
lark Hiiarrow, Chtmdesles graiitnnca. See Clumdestes 
Lasull-finch, u kind of painted flnch. Passerma amoena. 
See lazvh. Lesser pied mountain-finch, the snow- 
bunting, Plertropha lies nivalis. Idncoln’s nlich, Melo- 
spiza tmcolni, closely ) elated U> tliu song Bparrow and 
Hwiiuip-MpariDW, of plain spotted and streaked eolonitinn 
with a huir band aeroHs the brenst, found nearly nil over 
Noi tli America named for one Koljert Lincoln, Honiethne 
a companion of Audubon. Linnet-finch, the linnet, 
Limit a cuniudmui. — Long-tailed finch, Kmheriztndes 
maerura. Sue Kutherizoules - Mate-finch, tlie ehiiffiiicll 
|Uoi n wall, Eng | — Mount&ln-flnch. (a) ’Hie hrnmbling. 
(hi) A lniHiiomi r of tho Canadian split row or 1 rue-sparrow, 
Sjnzdla montieula. Latham, 1783 — Painted finch, one 
of the several species of the gen us Passert mini ('yunosjnza, 
tlie nonpareil, the indigo-bird, or tlie lazuli flneli ■ soeulleil 
from the brilliant and varied <olnrs. All are American, 
uud some lire common Idids of the United States, iih the 
lliree named. See cut under unit go hud. Pea-finch, 
the chaffinch. 1 1 -oral, Eng. | Pled finch, (ff) 1 he elinf- 
flneli ho called from Its vaiicgated colors lineal. Eng.1 
(h) Tliu Himw-bii tiling, Plcctroplianes mralis, in the phi 
mage of wliilci , oi of the feniale and young mule. Pme- 
flneh. (a) Thu chaffinch. [Local, Kug] (M The pine- 
Mskiu, Chnisumitris jnnus so called from Its fondness 
for the Heeds of the pfuu. |U S. J — Purple finch, a crim- 
son flneli ; any luemlier of tliu genus Carpodacus (which 
see), eH|teeiully C. jntrjntreus The name Is a misnomer, 
arising from the fuulty coloring of a plate by Mark Cates- 
by, 1731. Also culled jmrjde lad! finch —Bed-breftSted 
finch t, the rose breasted grosbeak. See grosbeak. La- 
tham , Pennant. — Bed-headed finch, a redpoll (which 
see) ; any Hpue I ch of the genus sP.rnothvs - Rose or rosy 
finch, one of HevurHl spi cIuh of the gutiiis lAmeosticte (whU n 
see), all of which have some of the feathers Bklrtcd with 
rose-red or criiusou. Thu lies! -known is L. tephroeohs. 
Nearly all of them iuhabit western parts of North America. 

RufOUS-Chlnned flnch t, the black sparrow of Jamaica 
Ijoxtgilla noetts. Latham, 17M - Savanna-finch, an oUl 
and disused name of tho common yellow-winged sparrow 
or grasshopper-sparrow of the United Static, Cntumiculus 
passennus so called by Latham, 1783, after the name 
savauna-hird of Shmne, 1725 See cut under Cotunncvlus. 

— Seaside finch, OI the birds of the genus Animo- 

drumus; M|icriflrHllv. A viarihmus . a common marsh- 
siiarrow of the A thud ie cohsI of tlie United States.- Serin 
finish. Sue senn and Serums -Sharp-tailed flnch, a 
kind of seaside flneli, Ammotlrmnvs caudamtvs , common 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States, having acu- 
minate tail-feathers.— Storm-finch, the stormy im trol, 
Proeellarm prlagica nn old locnl ( British) name slid lmok- 
linnie.— StrasbUTg finch, the linnet, Linota rannabma 
Latham, 1783 — Summer flnch, one of several species of 
the Amcricun genus Peunra, one of width whs oiigluallv 
dcHerllmd as Fruunlla aestivalis They are t omnion birds 
of southerly portions of the United States amt of Mexico. 

— Thistle-finch, the goldfinch, Cnnluehs elegans. To 
pull a finch I, to swindle an ignorant or unsuspecting 
person Compare to jduck a pigeon (under pigeon) 

Frively afyvrh eck eowdc he jmlle 

Chancer, (fell Piol to C. T , 1 <552 
Tree-finch, the tree spanow, Spizella monhcola La- 
tham. 1783. - Twlte-flnch. Same as twite.- White finch, 
the chaffinch : so called from the w bite band* on the wings 
Also whdnring. ( Lk‘iiI, Eng |- White-throated finch, 
the white-throated spsirow, Zonotrwhia albieolhs See 
sjtarrtnc . — Yellow finch, h kind of serin flnch, Serhivs 
fiaviventrts. Also called Indian giewfinch. Latham, 



finch 

1783.— Yellow-throated finch, tho common black- 
throated bunting of the United .Staten, Suiza anutrieana. 
fMthnm ; Pennant. (8i*u uIho becc/i-finch, bmkfinch , ea - 
man/ finch, hav' finch, etc ) * 

flncfi 2 t, r. An obsolete contracted form of 

jUwth. 

fin-chain (flu 'chan), n. In whaling , a heavy 
chain, about Jfi feet long, with a large triangu- 
lar loose link or ring at one end and a small 
ring at the other, used for raising the fin and 
the head of the first blanket-piece from a whale. 
Home fin-chains have a loose ring shackled to 
them for the blubber-hook, 
finch-backed (finch'bakt), a. Striped or spotted 
on the back, as nattle: in allusion to the varie- 
gated plumage of the finch. [Prov. Eng.] 
flinched (fincht), a. [< finch* + -ed 2 .] Same as 
finch-backed, 

finch-falcon (finch 'fft'kn), n. See falcon. 
flneh-tanager (flnch'tan'a-jAr), v. One of the 
conirostral tanagers, such* as those of the genus 
Uabm. 

fincklet, n. See finklc. 

find (Hud), v,; prot. and m*. found, ppr. find- 
ing. [< ME .JimUrn (prut, fund, fond, pi .founde, 
foundry , pp. /auntie, Jounden), < AS. findan 
( nre t. fan «, i»l . f unden, pp .fnndcn ) = ( )S .findan, 
/Sdhan = OPries. Jhtdn = 1). rtndm = MLG. vin- 
den , iiG. Jinncn == OJIG. findan , A11IG. G. Jin- 
den ss leid. finna = Sw . 'junta = Dan. findt: bs 
G oth .Jinthan, find. Connection with h. peUre , 
seok after, go to, full upon, is doubtful: see 
compete, petition. Jtoniotoly connected with 
feeze 1 and fnstt, q. v.J I. irons, 1. To discover 
by sight or feeling; come or light upon, either 
by seeking or unexpectedly ; encounter or meet 
with for the first tune. 

The Unit Day next iiftri*, Mon fytulen In the AhKi-h a 
Wurni MantlcniUr , Travels, |» 48 

Which Hcyut Elyne jffuntl the Crosse at Jlti'riisalrm 

Torkmgton, I hurl u of Eng. Travail, 10 
I'lmlcr mid llrber, iim they wandrud, /ami 
A Inigti high 1*11 Inr, which vpriglil did stand 
Si/lveetrr, (i of Du MuiLuhh Weeks, II., The < ‘ol u nines 

Oh that .1 knew whore I might find him ! thut 1 might 
conic even to Ills neat ! Joh xxlii. 8 

2. To discover by methodical means; ascer- 
tain or make out by systematic exploration, 
trial, or Htudy : us, to find bottom by sounding; 
to find a bullet in a wound by probing; an 
effort to find the philosopher’s stone; to find 
one’s way in the dark; to find the answer to a 
problem. 

If your leisure sulfur it, I pray find whether I lie iu him 
(Mr. KowlerJ ntill, mid conserve me hi IiIh love 

Dunne, J<cttcn«, viil. 

Blit in nliort. Mr. Coventry found a Customer, mid they 
found meaini to get It |oidnm| ashore, while the Soldier* 
of the Fort were at illnner. Dumpier, Vovuges, II I l«(J 
Ah I really think continually of such a journey, 1 mini 
t now and theu; though J don’t find how to licit 
It Walpole, betters, 


It now ami theu ; though J don’t find how to mvouijiHhIi 
I t Wnljude, betters, ll. UK. 

3f. To discover the use of, or the way to make 
or use; invent; devise. 

He font! iuutes first, but if men lye 

Chancer, \iielldannd Arclte, 1. 164 
4. To discover or ascertain by experience; 
learn from observation or seusation : as, the 
climate was found to bo unpropitious; to find 
a friend in a supposed enemy. 

“I liave," quml he, founde yow hothc trew and kynde." 

(ieneryde* <«■ E. T. H,), I. 1012 
Corah and hie company . . . will bo found to be the 
f)r»t aasertor* of tlila kind of Mlierty that over were in tho 
world. StilUngfieet, Sermons, 1. \li 

I find a man may have a deal of valour In hhu, and not 
know it ’ Sheridan , The Aivids, iii 4. 

In Egypt, AhIi which have not scales are generally found 
to lie uuwholcaumc food. 

K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 114, note. 
Wo shall leave this aim tract question, and look at the 
world as we find it. 

Macaulay, Gladstone oil Church and State. 
6. To suceeod in attaining; gain by effort: as, 
tojfnwHeisure for a visit ; to find safety iu flight. 
Take god hede to this inaterc, 

And fund to leme It yff ge cannr. 

Hooke of Precedence (F, E T. 8., extra svr.), 1. 62. 

I will go alt and weep, 

Till I can find occasion for revenge. 

Shak T. of the 8 , II 1. 

0. To come to or into by natural causes or by 
force of circumstances ; arrive at; reach: as, 
water finds its level; the picture found its way 
to tho auction-room. 

lie past the foaruhig seas, 

And finite* the pleasant jnirte. 

Gascoigne, Miilomene (ed. Arber), p. fKi. 
Glorious deeds done to ambitious -ends find reward an- 
swerable, not to their outward seeming, but to their In- 
ward arabltlou. Milton, EikonoklaBtes, vlii. 

None want a place, for all their centre found, • 
Hung to the goddess, and cohered around. 

Pot*, Du n dud, Iv 77. 
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7. To detect; catch: commonly with <mt. See 
to find out , below. 

They flattered mo like a dog. . . . When the thuuder 
would not peace at my bidding, there I found ’em, there 
1 smelt 'em out. Go to, they are not men o' their words . 
they told me f was everything. Shak., bear, iv. 0. 

The flint time lie is found In a lye, it should rather to 
be wondered at, ns a monstrous thing in him, than ie- 
prou d its an otdluary fault. Intel re, Education, 6 l»b 

8. In late, to determine after judicial inquiry: 
ns, Iho jury/oimd him guilty; to find a verdict 
lor tho plaintiff. 

Make her grave straight ; the crowner bath sate on her, 
mid find* It Christian burial. Shak , llamlct, v. 1. 

If we were cited at that tribunal of truth, we should Ihi 
found guilty. Burton, A nut of Mel., p. 104. 

In lieliulf of the Nose it will quickly ajqaar, 

And jouf lordship, he said, will muloiihtodly./lnd, 
That the Nose bus had sjwlmilcs always In wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind 

Counter, lto{N>rt on an Adjudged Case. 

9. To supply; provide; furnish: as, to find 
money or provisions for an expedition. 

Now lak I good wheio with I shuld \auftouI. 

Gcnerydc* (E. ft. T 8 ), 1. 10J3. 

Eueryeraftehavyuge the name of pageiuit shulleii/ynds 
non cresset yerly hreunynge, to be imrn hiforn the liail- 
llcs of the sold cite. Knglxeh (iUtl* (U K. T S.), p 408. 

Our wages are sometimes n little in arrenr and not 
very great either — but ilfty itounds a year, and find our 
own Imgs ami iKiuquuts. 

Sheridan, Hobool tor Scandal, ill 2. 

10. To support; maintain; provide for: fol- 
lowed by tho direct object of the peiwm (often 
reflexive), with in, formerly also with , before 
the thing provided: us, to receive ten dollars a 
week and find one’s self. 

lly houshoiidryc of such an Oorl hire seiile, 

Sell vfuiul hinmelf and oek Idle douglitieii two. 

C haucci , Nun's Priest s Tale, I » 

A poor liivman, having a wife and twent> iliilditm, and 
not aide to find them, i'll 1 

Tvndale , A us. to Mir 1' Mon*, etc. (Pnrkci Sue , IM. r S)), p 70. 

Hi' llmt sliull marry thee iind ladter Hja*iid tiie poor ro- 
inainderof bis da>s in tidmig-liai*ge, fm twopi nee a week, 
and pint ldmself. Beau, and PL, Woman iiutci, in. 1. 

’I lie state . . . promising for itself 11ml all aide IhmIIcm] 
tiu u should Ik '■found in woik. Proud i , SkcUlies, p 170. 

Ilf. To compose; set in order; arrange. 

He drew him to the fere, 

And took u light, and fond ins ■ milcnuunce, 

As for to louku upon an old ininaiiiiee 

Chaucer, Troilus, lib 080. 

12. To reach home to ; take Iho fancy of ; ap- 
peal to Iho task) or liking of. [Colloq,] 

A subtlety of i^rciuitioii in appiei iiiLing genius, and a 
geneioiiM enthusiasm lor wlmt pnth him, uiu more elrnrac- 
teristie of Lamb’s rritleism tliau widtli 

A them? urn. No. 3164, p 427. 
Office found, ill fair. See office - To find bail, to find 
bones in, to find fault, to find in the heart. See 
tlm mums. To find one's account ill anything, to flml 
il advantageous or profitable |A (JaMicisiii.l -To find 
one's feet or legs, to rise U|xm ones feet or legs, get 
oi leeover Urn use of them 

Will, sir, wo must have you |an alleged cripple] find 
pom lea* Sirrah Iwadlo, whip him till lie leap ovor that 
same stool Shak , 2 lien VI. , it. ]. 

To find one’s self, (a) To feel ; fare in regard to ease or 
. pain, health or sickness; do as, how do you find your* 
* If this morning 7 l Compare the equivalent German trie 
he find* n Hie *u'h?~u common formula.] (fe) Hoe def. 10. 

To find OUt. to discover by search or olmervntion ; at- 
tain to a knowledge or understanding of; detect; solve ; 
fallioiii. 

t'anst ihou by searching find out God 7 Job xi. 7. 

And what madness, what wickedness is it then, to pry 
curiously into those arcana of Providence, which we can 
never fiiui out , and which were hidden from us on pur- 
jMHie that we might not/wf them out ' 

Bp. A tterhury, Sermons, II. xxll. 

I have found him out a long time since. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

He, however, who gains access to cabinets, soon m f 
out by what foolkhness tho world is governed. 

Trrintj, Knlckerliooker, p. 400. 
To find tho bean In the cake. See henn\. 

II. intranit. In law, to determine an issue 
after judicial inquiry; direct judgment on the 
merits or facts of a case : as, the jury finds for 
the plaintiff. 

The ease seeming doubtful to tho jury, they judged it 
safest in cast) of life to tmd as they did. 

H'i nthrop, Hist, New England, IT. 300. 

find (find), «. [< find, v.1 A discovery of some- 
thing valuablo; the thing found: as, a find in 
the gold-fields ; finds of prehistoric tools. Tim 
use otfind as a noun has lieeome common only since Its 
application in recent times to discoveries of archieologfcal 
remains. 

For thefinde made in North America another epoch . . 
has to lie presumed. Amtr. Cyc VII. 107. 

Specimens were among thcjhtd of coins at High Wy- 
combe iu 1827. limns, Coins of Ancient Britons, p 78. 

The Paris Figaro announces a find of letters by Beau- 
marchais. The American, VII. 220. 


findjan 

findable (fln'da-bl), a. [< find + - able J Ca- 
pable of being found. 

8uch persons . . . have nothing more to be said of them 
JlndahU by all my endevours. Fuller, Worthies, xxv. 

A man's Ideal 

Is high in Heaven, and lodged with Plato's God, 

Not findable here. Tennywn, The Sisters (No. 2). 

finder (fci'dto), n. [< ME. finder , fender (= D. 
vlnder ss MLG. rinder ss G. finder &s Dan. fin- 
der) ; < find + -cr 1 .] One who or that which 
finds or discovers. Specifically— (a) One who finds 
or determines after search or inquiry. 

We will bring the device to the bar, aud crown thee for 
a finder of madinon. Shak. , T. N., lib 4. 

(&t) Au inventor, deviser, or origiuator. 

But Grekus seyn Plctagoras, 

That lie the flrste fynder was 
Of the arte [of muMcJ. 

Chaucer . Death of Blanche, L 1108. 

(et) A poet 

A poet [Chaucer], . . . the first finder of our fair lan- 
guage. Qcelfoe. 

(d) In the customs, a searcher employed to discover goods 
imported or exported without paying custom, (e) A small- 
er telescone attached to a larger, for the purpose of find- 
ing an object more readily. 

This instrument was mounted on the same set' of axes 
with the twenty-eight inch Cassegrain mirror, as were also 
% finder of five inches aperture, and one of two iiiches. 

Science, III. 726. 

Then by his finder, a little telescope set by the side of 
his large one and embracing a large field of view in the 
sky, he points the telescope aright. yl 

Sri. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 21. 

if) An extra lens or other device attached to a photo- ■> 
graphic camera for the purpose of showing on a small j 
supplementary ground glass, or otherwise, the position of M 
the picture In the field or the sciibllixed {data : iiHedro cam- ' y] 
eras for making instautaneoiis plcturoaKGy) A micro- : 
st'oplc slide divided by fine lines of mlkiut% 

stpiures. used to locate cxoet||M^j|Mn ofsHlivcial Inter- 
est in tiie field of the mleroc^^^lMaotiug the square 
width covers the point In queWFon,'0ne observer is en- 
abled to bring it at once into view. 

fin de Bitale (fail fti-&'kl). [P.] The end of 
tho century : used attributivelyof anything that 
exhibit** certain charaeteriHtieH supposed to 
mark tho closing years of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury, regarded as a period of emancipation 
from the traditional social and moral order, 
findfaultt (find'fAlt), w. l<fiitd,v. 9 + obj .fault.] 

A faultfinder. 

We are the makers of niamfife||Kntc ; and the liberty 
tlmt follows our places stops tHHPulhs of all P ml- fault*. 

Shak., Men V , v. 2. 

flndf&ultingi (find 'fainting), a. [ijindfault; or 
rather a transposition ot faultfinding.] Fault- y 
finding. 

Hhc doth not kcL business buck by liuquloL hronglings 
and Jmd-fauttinfj iiiiimuls. 

Whitlock, Maimers of Eng People (1664), p. 347. 

finding (fin 'ding), n. [< ME. finding (b= OHG. 
Jindunga, MHQ^vindung, G. jtndung ) ; verbal 
n. otfind, t\] W The act of discovering or as- 
certaining; discovery. 

Tiie most constant finding. In this analysis, relates to 
analgesia. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 402. 

2. That, which is found by observation or search; 
especially, in law, a statement of a conclusion 
arrived at by the judicial trial of an issue. 

Go you the next way with your findiiyjs[u child]. ^ 

With the physiological machinery 1 am not concerned, 
except to say that I should welcome with humble thank- 
fulness any kind of finding from a jury of physiologists, 
if It confined Itself to physiology. 

F. U . Bradley, Mind, XIII. 28. 

3f. That which is provided for one’s support or 
maintenance; expense. 

Thus tills sweete clerk his tyme spent#, 

After his tren&wfyndynp and bis rente. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 84. 

lords 
p.x. 

4. pi. The tools, appliances, and materials which 
some workmen have to furnish in their employ- 
ment, particularly those used by shoemakers ; 
hence, in the United States, shoemakers’ sup- 
plies in general, excepting leather: as, leather 
aud finding*.— Distributive finding of the issue, 

in law. So# distributive. 

finding-list (fln'ding-list), n. A list or cata- 
logue of the books in a library without any de- 
scription as to contents, date of publication, 
size of volume, etc. 

finding-store (fin'ding-stdr), a. A shop where 
shoemakers’ tools, appliances, etc., are sold: 
called in England a grindery warehouse. [U. S.] 
findjan, fingi&n (fin' jan, fin'jign), n. A small, 
thin porcelain coffee-cap, almost semi-spheri- 
cal in shape, used in Turkey and Egypt. It is 
placed in a holder called the zarf (which see). 

Tho abbot and I, and another holy father, fraternised, 
and slapped each other on the back, and bad another 


Yong gentlemen, at their fryndes funding In my 1< 
house for the hoole yore, fiabees Book (K. E. T. 8.), ] 



flail or two. or rather cup, for ooffeo-eupe of thin, old 
poroelaln, called fingians, served as for wiue-glaiMt. 

A Curam, Mouaat In the Levant, p. 240 . 

flndORduddock, *. See finnan-haddock. 
flad-SDOt (flnd'spot), m. The locality or a find ; 
the place where an object has been found : as, 
the of these coins is unknown. [Re- 

cent.] 

When Gen. Cunningham was selecting specimens [of 
sculpture] in the Lahore liuseum, to he photographed for 
the Vienna Exhibition, he complains that he could only 
ascertain the *'find spot" of five or six out of the whole 
number— 600 or 000. 

J. Fergumm, Hist Indian Arch., p. 170, note, 
dndyt (fin'di), a. [< ME. findig, fundi, heavy, 
weighty (of speech), < AS. *finduj, heavy (“fin- 
dig com,” heavy com — Lye, no reference); 
of. ge-flndig (gttfj/ndig), capable; Dan. fyndig, 
emphatic, pithy, < fynd, emphasis, pith (of 
speech).] 1. Heavy; full; solid; substantial. 
A cold May and a windy 
Makes the barn fat ami findy. Old proverb. 

9. Weighty; powerful. 

Bldde we nn the lioll goat that he . . . giuo us swo 
findim speclie, that the fewe word the we on ure bede 
selen, m enthe alle halogen. 

Old Jmg* Homilies (o d. Morris), II. 110. 

flue 1 (fin), n. [< ME. fin,fyn, end, the end of 
Ufa, a payment in settlement, a fine, < OF. fin, 
F. nn sb Pr. fin, fl = Sp. An = Pg. flm a It. fine, 
< L, finis, limit, boundary, end, ML. also a 
payment in supplement, a fine, orig. *fidnis , 
lit. a parting (hence edge, limit, end), < fin- 
dere (y fid), cleave, separate, = E. bite : see 
bits,* ad qf. fentfission, fi&mre, etc., from the 
same ult, Jpt^JBLenoe ult. (fromL. finis ) fine*, 
i.] If. End; tormina- 


* 



Is wel god, Sc also the fyn. 

r, 1. 2UH (Early Eng. Poems, ed. 

I Pur ni vail). 

Thel that hadde ther-of (ho kepyngo soldo tliol sholde 
no ferther passo till thel aangh to what Jyn the buteile 
sholde drawe. Merlin (E. K. T. A.), ii. 286. 

Ho may ... be there- by the Jins of Januarle or before. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 808. 

All 's well that ends well ; still the fine ’s tlio crown ; 

Whafce'er the course, the end is the reuown. 

^ Shot., All s Well, Iv. 4. 

As suon as they bgfflBbey have tlielr fine. 

^fmUton, Solomon Paraphrased, li. 

Specifically — 2f. The end of life; doath. 

Beyut Thomas of yndeTIndia] thitherward cam 
Also blyue as ho my^f^an. 

And wulde lianc hen at hure/jm<! 
xif he myjt hauo come hi tymu. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 96. 

Better I love thl lif than till doth, and tliowart come to 
thi fin that knowest tliow well. 

Merlin (£. E. T. S.), ill. 629. 

3f. In old Eng, law , a j udicia|£roceeding, often 
fictitious, resorted to merely as a mode of con- 
veyance of land. The persons concerned in the trans- 
fer were made parties to a fictitious action, in which the 
transferrer solemnly acknowledged the land to bo the 
property of the transferee, thus by apparent compromise 
putting an end to the suit. It was used very couimouly 
as a means of putting an end to an entail. 

This fellow might be in '■ time a great buyer of land, 
with hli statutes, his recognisances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries. Shot., Hamlet, v. 1. 

Fines were a very andeut class of conveyances by raatr 
ter of record, consisting of fictitious suits in the Court 
of Common Pleas, commenced and then compromised by 
leave of the Court They were called fines because they 
put an end not only to the pretended suit, but also to all 
claims not made wltliin a certain time. 

N. and Q., 7th scr., 1. 18. 

4. In feudal law: (a) A final agreement between 
persons concerning lands or rents, or between 
the lord and his vassal prescribing the condi- 
tions on which the latter should hold his lands. 

t Rare.} (b) A sum of money paid by custom 
>y a tenant to his lord, nominally as a gratuity, 
and distinct from rent. This custom belongs solely 
to feudal tenures and to those modified by the feudal law, 
as copyholds. Finos were paid usually at a transfer of the 
tenant's estate by alienation or succession, but sometimes 
on oilier occasions, as at the death of the lord. 

Be thou tlio Liege, and I Lord Paramount, 

* I'll not exact hard fines (aa men shall wootiU 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'i Weeks, II., Edon. 

6. The exaction of a money payment as a pun- 
ishment for au offense or a dereliction of any 
kind; a mulct: as, a fine for assault; the fines 
prescribed in the constitution of a society. 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a-bleeding, 
But 1*11 amerce you with so strong a fine 
That you shall all repent the lues of mine. 

Shak., B, and J., 1U. L 
There Is a difference between amerciaments and fines 
these [that Is, the latter), aa they are taken for punish- 
ments, are punishments certain, which grow expressly 
from some statute, but amerciaments are arbitrarily Im- 
posed by affeerora. Mount, Law Diet 
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6. The sum of money so exacted. 

But that also at length they unwillingly yielded unto : 
styling him in their submission by the title of “Protector 
and supreme Head of the English Church." and paylug a 
lusty fine. Strypc, Memorials, Hen. VIII., an. 1682. 

7f. An agreement to do something, as in repa- 
ration or restitution ; composition; atonement; 
penance. 

That es at say, to make the fin 
For sin and bring thaim of pin 
To bits. 

Mng. Metrical Honulies (ml J. Small), p. 46. 
Abolition of Fines and Recoveries Act, an English 

statute of 1883 (8 and 4 Win. IV., v 74) which altollslied 
the system of transfer of land by fines and common re- 
coveries, and sulwtlluted a simple deed In lieu thereof.— 
Ohlrofrapher of flnee. Bee ehvronraphcr. Fine with 
proclamation!, a fine announced in open court by mak- 
ing proclamation four times in the term at which it was 
levied and four times in each of three succeeding terms. 
This practice was introduced to preclude the mlHihlefs 
that had resulted from secret fines.— Foot Of a fine, in 
old Eng. taw , tho concluding part of the record of a fine in 
the Common Pleas: so called, It is supposed, not because 
it was the lower part of the document, but b> misinter- 
pretation (as if pled , foot) of the Norman French la jiecs 
(modern French la paise )— that Ik to say, the peace, or 
final concord or agreement, tietweon the parties. In fine, 
(of) In the end; at last; finally. 

Condemned persons hauo a pillora-lioord fastened about 
their nock, . . . which boord neither sutferctli them well 
to eato or sleep, and in fine kllletli them. 

Purchae , Pilgrimage, p. 441. 
He sent me a challenge, mlxt with some few braves, 
which 1 restored, and in fine wo met. 

B. Jonson, Every Mali out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
(b) In conclusion ; to conclude ; to sum lip. 

Ills whole demeanor, «n fine, was truly that of a great 
king. iWescott, Ferd. uiid Isa., ii. 24. 

Statute Of Fines, an English statute of 1640, the effect 
at which was that a fine levied with proclamations, by a 
I»erson of full age, would Imr an entail. 
fine 1 (flu), v. ; pret. and pp. fined, ppr. lining, 
[< ME. flneti, pay a fine : see fine 1 , n . Tho lit. 
sense (expressed in ME. by finisshen , finchen : 
see finish ) appears in OF. fimr, finer, F. finir , 
eto., < L. finite , end: see finish .] I, trims. If. 
To bring to an end. 

Time's office is to fine the bate of foes. 

Shak , Lucrcce, 1. 980. 

2, To subject to a pecuniary penalty: sot a 
fine upon, as by judgment of a court or by any 
competent authority ; punish by fine : as, jurors 
are fined for non-attendance; absent members 
are fined. 

The nobles hath lie Jm\l 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Shak., Illeli II., II. 1. 
Now they Fine men ten times more than they are worth. 

Seiden, Tabic Talk, p. 60. 

3f. To pay by way of fine or fee. 

The Londoners ,/fnrd, in the fifth ycai of Stephen's reign, 
a hundred marks of silver, that they might have sheriffs 
of their own choosing S. Dottrll, Taxes in England, 1. 26. 

4f. To pledge; pawn. 

Wliat means tills, herald? know'st i lion not 
That 1 have Jfn'rf these lames of mine for ransom? 
Coni’st thou again for ransom? Shak., lieu. V., Iv. 7. 

5f. To condemn; prouounce judgment against. 

Condemn the fault, and not the setor of it? . . . 
Mine were the very cipher of a function 
To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record, 

Anil lut go by the actor. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 

II. intrafis. If. To come to an end; cud; 
cease. 

Hire sorege [sorrows] ne hire pine 
Nemigte neur a fine. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 262. 
Then wold they never fine 
To don of gen til lease the faire office. 

Chauerr, Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. 280 

£ To pay a fine ; procure acknowledgment of 
one’s right or claim by pocuniary compensa- 
tion. [Rare.] 

In England women, and even men, simply os tenants in 
chief, and not as wards, fined to the crown fur leave to 
marry whom they would, or not to be compelled to marry 
other. Hallatn , Middle Ages, 11. 

fine 3 (fin), a. [< ME. fin, fyn, fine = D. fijn = 
MLG. fin, phin =s MHG-. G.fcin = IeeJ. 

finn sa Sw , Jin = Dan. fin, < OF. fin ss Pr. fin 
sb Sp. Pg. Jt. fino, fine, minute, exact (ML. 
finns , fine, pure, perfect), prob. (with shifting 
of accent and contraction) < L. flnitus , lit. fin- 
ished (used as an adj. by Cicero, of words, well 
rounded), pp. of finire, limit, bound, define, 
terminate, finish, < finis , a limit, end: see fine*, 
and of. finite, finish.] 1. In general, finished ; 
consummate; perfect in form or quality: pol- 
ished, adroit, in manner or action; delicate, 
slender, minute, thin, rare, in size, proportion, 
or consistence : opposed to coarse, gross , crude , 
rough, unfinished, etc. [Fins, owing to its very gen- 
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eral primary sense (‘ finished \ and to the wide range in 
literary amt colloquial use of its particular applications, 
has assumed a great variety of ahadea of meaning. Like 
nice , it is uiuuh Used colloquially as a mere token of ap- 
proval, without precise significance. Like that also, espe- 
cially with reference to persons or their doings, it is often 
used ironically or derisively in an luverted sense : as, a 
fine gentleman, for an ostentatious pretender ; Jins wilt- 
ing, for a showy uml pretentious style ; fine words, for 
plausible or deceitful address, as tu the homely adage, 
r, Fine words butter no parsnips"; that Is a fine achemo.l 

Specifically — 2. Excellent or perfect in form, 
style, or aspect ; beautiful; attractive: showy: 
oh, a man of line appearance ; a fine hone; a 
fine house or landscape ; a fine display of flags. 

Fine pictures ault In frames ns fine. 

Consistencie s ii Jewell 

Jolly Rtihyn lloughhead (ballad, 1764). 

Ho seems unconscious that Ills features are fine, that 
they have a Southern symmetry, clearness, regularity in 
their chiseling. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, 11. 

3. Exquisite or elegant in manner, action, ap- 
pearance, or use ; making or constituting an at- 
tractive or imposing display ; aiming to please ; 
pleasing; gratifying: as, a fine lady or gentle- 
man; fine feathers make fine birds; fine clothes 
or furniture. 

Ho was aware of a bravo young man. 

As fine ns fine might Ikj. 

Robin Hood and Alim A Dale (Child's Ballads, V. 279). 

1 will unto Venice. 

To buy apparol 'gainst tlio wedding day. . . 

I will be sure my Katharine shall lie fine. 

Shak , T. of tho B., ii. 1 

By a fine gentleman I mean a man completely qualified 
as well for tho service and good, as for tlio ornament and 
delight of society. Steele, Guardian, No. 84 

One that thin ken tho grauest Oaasocko the best Scholler ; 
and the best ('lollies the finest man. 

Bp. Jiarle, Mtcro-coainugmphle, A Vulgar-spirited Man. 

There, w Itli e> cs reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared 
the finest gentleman of the age, . . . the chivalrous, tho 
lilgli-soiiled Windham. Macaulay , Warren Hastings 

Woman Ik fine for her own satisfaction alone. No mail 
will admire her the more, no woman will like her the (let- 
ter for it Jane Austen , Nurt hunger Abbey, p. 64 

4. Perfect or excellent in kind ; suitable or ad- 
mirable in character or quality; very fit or 
proper; superior: ns, fine roads; fine weather; 
Jim sport; a fine entertainment. 

I knowe yoiiru hertes fin and trewe, and that ye wolde In 
notliinge a-gcln me not erre. Merlin (K. E. T. H.), ill. 616. 

We can show yon as fine rivers, and as clear from wood 
or any other Incumbrance to hinder nn angler, as any you 
ever suw. Cotton, ill Walton's Angler, ii. 224. 

The wulkH arc shaded with Orange Trues, of a large 
spreading slxo, and all of so fine a growth both for stem 
and head, that one cannot imagine any tiling more perfect 
in this kind. Maundrell , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 40. 

’Hie hermit . . . 

Told him that her fine eare had saved Ids life. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

[ Used in Great Britain of any weather not actually stormy. 

The following morning was gloomy but fine, and after 
breakfast the vicar oiul Element started off. 

Mrs. H. Ward, Robert Elsmere, ix.l 

5. Of exquisite quality; refined; choice; ele- 
gant; delicate; dainty: as, a fine compliment; 
a fine wine ; fine workmanship ; fine texture ; 
fine manners. 

Re-enter Ariel, like a water-nymph. 

Pro. Fine apparition ! Shak , Tempest, 1. 2. 

Recommended by the charm 

0 1 fine demeanour. Wordsworth , Excursion, vl. 

Plenty of fine wonts had been bestowed, which might or 
might not have meaning Motley , Dutch Republic, 111 47. 

JBut his (Emerson's! "iieclal, constitutional word is fine, 
meaning something like dainty, as Bhakspeare uses It-- 
“my dainty Ariel," “fine Ariel." 

O. IF. Holiges, Emerson, p. 406. 

He gratified them with occasional . . . fine writing 

M. Arnold. 

6. Attracting pleased or interested attention ; 

admirable : notable ; remarkable ; striking: of- 
ten ironical: as, someone day you will discover 
your mistake. # 

What did you mean by that same handkerchief you gave 
me oven now Y T was a Ana fool to take it 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 

That same knave, Ford, her husband, hath the finest 
mad devil of jealousy in him . . . that ever governed 
frenzy. Shak., M. W. of W. f v. 1. 

At what a fine pass is tho Kingdom, that must depend 
in greatest exigencies upon the fantasic of a Kings rea- 
son, lie hee wise or ft Mile. Milton, hlkoiioklastes, xl. 

Of course I admit that there is something fine in the 
contempt or indifference liu seems to have for anything 
that may happen to him In this world 

IT. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxiv. 

“You are going to Harliorough yourself, I suppose?" 1 
asks Peggy. . . . “llow can I toll v Do 1 ever know where 
I may drift to? I may wake up there some fine morning. " 

B. Broughton, Doctor Cupid, xv. 

7. Expert in knowledge or action; accom- 
plished; skilled or skilful; adroit; apt; handy: 
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fine 

ms, a fine motor or musician ; m fine seholmr or 
workman. 

Thorp come with this kyng a coynt mon of shappo, 
ffullist In mid sjyn arclicr. 

Detraction of Troy (E. & T. &.), 1. 7716. 
Where nhiill I llnd on#* that can stcAl well ? O, for a fine 
thief, of tlio aim of two-and-twenty, or thereabout 1 

Shake, l lien. 1V. 4 111. 8. 
U>L me tell you. I have, which I will show to you, an ar- 
tificial minnow, that will catch a trout as well as an arti- 
ficial fly , and it was made by a handsome woman that hod 
u fine hand, ami a live minnow lying by her. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 94. 

8. Delicate in ]>erception or feeling; nicely 
diKcriminatinp; acutely HUHeeptible to impres- 
sions : an, a fine wit ; a fine taste ; a fine boiiho 
of color. 

For liadde neuere frek [man] fyn wit the faith to dispute 
no merit ther-of, myghtc hit lie 


No man myghtc haue 
proued. 


Pier* Plowman (<>’), xii 149 


And fitted fahlus for your finer ears, 

Although at first lie scarce could lilt the Imre 

11. J onion, Sud Shepherd, Pml. 
Thu spider's touch, flow exquisitely fine 1 
Feels at each threaif, and lives along the line 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 217. 
A certain fine temper of being was now not brought out 
In full relief. Hawthorn?, Seven Gables, vii. 

You shake your head. A random string 
Your finer female sense offends 

Tcnnyuon, I Jap- Dream, L’Envol. 

9. Minutely precise or exact; subtle: as, n fine 
distinction; a fine point in an argument. 

We should do the Church of God small lieneflt by dis- 
puting wttli them | the Church of ltomcj according unto 
the /Inert points of their dark conveyances. 

Hooker, Kcules. Polity, til. 7. 
Thou art too fine in thy evidence Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 
The detection of Impurities in the air is ... of the ut- 
most Jmportance,.and It Is only hy the finest methods tlmt 
they can tie ascertained In small quantities of air. 

Annua Smith , quoted in J. Constantine’s Pruct. 

[Ventilation, I 

10. Free from foreign matter; without dross or 
feculenco or other impurities; clear; pure; re- 
fined: as, fine geld; fine oil. 

The good whyte hrede, the good ml wyne, 

And thereto Uwfynr ale browue. 

Liftdl Grate qf ttoltyn 11 oile (Child’s Ballads, V. 112). 
His feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a fur- 
nace. ltev. I. 16 

Other {gold] less fine In carat is more precious. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., iv. 4. 
They entertained me as well as they could, made cakes 
which were sour, mid brought fine oil of olives. 

PucMkc, Description of the East, II. I 6. 

11. Dedicate or choice in material, texture, or 
style; light, thin, elegant, tasteful, etc., ac- 
cording to the nature of the thing spoken of: 
as, fine Bilk or wool ; fine linen or cambric. 

It ys Also of tables otfyne whltli marble atomic. 

Torkuujton, Dlarlo of Eng. Truvell, p. 4b. 

Pharaoh . . . arrayed him lu vestures of Jim* linen. 

lieu. all. 42 

Why, thy verse swells with stufT so fine and smooth, 
That thou art oven natural In thine art. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 

12. Thin in consistence; Biibtile; rare; tenu- 
ous: as, fine spirits evaporate rapidly. 

When the eye stundeth in the finer medium, and tho ob- 
ject In the grosser, things show greater. Bacon 

It Is Die law of fluids that, proscribes tho shape of the 
boat, • - . and, In thcjDu’rflufd above, the form uml tackle 
of the sails. Emerson, Art 

With the first appearance of the dawn 1 had heard the 
flew thrush in the scattered trues near the hut- a strain 
as fine as if blown upon a fairy flute, a suppressed musi- 
cal whisper from out the tops of the dark spruces. 

./ Burroughs, The Ceutiiry, XXXVI. 614. 

13. Consisting of minute particles, grains, 
drops, flakes, etc.: as, fine sand or flour; fine 
rain or snow ; fine shot. 

Make ready quickly throe moasnres of fine meal. 

Gen. xviii. 6. 

The wind blow fiercely over tho hills, loaded with par- 
tlolos of snow, as fine us the itolnt of a needle and as hard 
as crystal. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 68. 

14. Very small in girth or diameter; slender; 
attenuated: as, fine thread; fine wire; a fine 
hair; a fine noodle. 

lie draweth out the thread of Ids veriwslty finer than 
the stuple of his argument. Shak. , L L L, v. 1. 

Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way. 

Cowper, Task, v. 678. 
The lawyers of the Duchy of Laucuster . . . complained 
that as soon as they hail split a hair. Lord Holland .pro- 
ceeded to split the filaments Into filaments still finer. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

15. Eoen; sharp; easily penetrating: as, the 
•fine edge of a razor; a fine point, as of a needle 
or a thorn. 

What fine chisel 

Could ever yet out breath? Shak., W. T., v. & 
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Which [treasure] he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 

Shak., Sonnets, III. 

Don't put too fine a point to your wit, for fear It should 
get blunted Cervantes, The Little Gypsy (trans.). 

A fine entrance is a sharp under-water port of the fore- 
body of a ship. Uamerdy. 

10f. Hhcer; mere; pure; absolute: in the old 
phrase jbic force. 

l/OTige lasted that strife but lelll too knowe, 
tty fin force of his fight Philip it whines. 

Altaaunder Macedoine (K. E. T. N X L 128, 

The Molsnos went so many and so tbikke tlmt of fin force 
th«l mode hym to remevu fro the briggo iu to the playn 
feeble. Merlin (E. E. T. ft.), if 249. 

Fine arts, See arts.— Fine as a fiddle, very fine ; high- 
strung; handsome. [Coiloq.] 

The liorsos are at the livery-stable while wc have no 
pastor, ftplendid animals they are. Urn, fine an fiddle*, 
gentle as kittens. IF. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 169. 
Fine as flvepenoe, very smartly or gayly dressed. [Col- 
loq.i 

Be not, Jug, as a man would say, finer than fiwjwnce, 
or more proud than a peacock. 

Grim the Cottier of Croydon, II. 
Fine easting, (a) A casting of special excellence, either 
for its artistic design, or for the soundness ami lioniogene- 
ousness or other characteristic of the material of which it 
Is comiKieed. (h) A casting from a mold in the preparation 
of which apodal care has been taken, ftee flyurf’Cnitino. 
— Fine Stuff, selected lime slacked in water, cvajiorated 
to the proper consistency, and used as u si Ip-coat to cover 
the previous coarser coats. Mixed with plaster of ]*arls, 
and sometimes with flno sand, It forms u finishing coat — 
To draw It fine, ftco draw. - To train fine, in »i»ortiug 
language, to reduce (the body) to an effective condition by 
training ; figuratively, to discipline thoroughly, as tho In- 
tel luetuul powers. 

A certain strain and a throat of latent anger in the ex- 
pression, like that of a man trained too fine uml harassed 
witli perpetual vigilance. 1L L. Steoenum, Pastoral. 

fine 2 (Hu), r . ; prot. and pp. fined, ppr. fining . [< 
ME .finen (= MHO. fuwn = Icel. fina), refine, 
purify, < fin, fine, fine, pure: won fine*, a . Cf. 
affine* und refine.] L tram . 1. To muke flno 
or pure; purify; clarify; refine: as, to Jinn gold 
or Hilver; to fine wine. 

As gold . . . 

HonuM fynetl clone ynoghe til mans sight, 

Wliar Iwerel it put In Are Utjyn more, 

Ylilt suld it levo sum dros thure 

Ha rnjnle, Prlek of Conscience, L 8386. 

Surely there fs a vein for the silver, and it place for gold 
where they /nr it Job xxvilL 1. 

Plow, blow, swoet winds, O blow awuy 
All vapours from the fined alt. 

Chajnnan, Mask of the Middle Tuinplo and Lincoln's Jnn 
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Clarifying the licer by sueh means us isinglass mid gela- 
tine is also called fining tho Iwer 

Thausing, Boer (trails.), p. 688. 

Afterliclng racked and fined, the produce of the differ- 
ent vineyards is now ready for mixing together. 

Ve Coinage, Diet, I. 187. 

2. To make flue or slender; make less coarse: 
as, to fine grass. — 3. To change by impercep- 
tible cfogrees; cause to puss by fine gradations 
to another or more perfect stato. [Karo.] 

I oftenor sato at home 

On evenings, watching how they fiiwd themselves 
\1 itli gradual conscience to a perfect night. 

Mn. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 

ii. nitrone. 1. To become fine or pure ; be- 
come clear, as by depositing sediment: often 
followed by down. 

The ule hadn’t had time to fine down, hut it wonld he 
us clear as a diamond . . . tomorrow. 

T. Hughe*, Scouring of tho White Horse. 

2. To become flno or thin; molt or fade. 

Thu fog fi neil away to the windward. 

IF. C. Jlu**ell, Jack’s Courtship, xxxlv. 

The most unwieldy-looking animals often fine down Into 

the lH*Ht HllH|>CH 

Dug* of Great Britain ami America, p. 204. 

fine 2 (fin), a dr. [< fine*, a.] 1. Finely; well: 
us, 1 wad like fine to do it. [Scotch.] — 2. 
Delicately; cautiously. 

To flsit fin? ami fur off is the first and principal rule for 
trout-angling. Cotton , in Walton's Angler, ii. 242. 

fin6*(fe'ne), n. [Tt.,ond, In musical 

notation, the word indicating the end of a re- 
peated section, whether da capo or dal segno ; 
also, tho end of a composition in several sec- 
tions. 

fine-arch (fin' arch), n. The smaller fritting- 
furnace of a glass-house. E. H . Knight. 

fine-cat (fln'kut), a. Cut into fine pieces or 
strips: as, fine-cut eliewing-tobaeco. 
flnedraw (fln'drA), «?. t . ; pret. flnedre w, fine- 

drawn, ppr. finedrawing. ' 1. To sew up, as a 
rent, by drawing tho edges of the fabric to- 
gether with a fine thread, in sueh a manner as 
to restore the pattern if there is any. See fine- 
drawing. 


It was in 
the skilful 


best pair of kerseymeres, but. thanks to 
seamstress, I got them finedrawn, and 


that without any Inconvenient delay. 

Marryat, Tatar Simple. 

2. To draw out to extreme fineness, as wire: 
commonly in the past participle. 

flnedrawer(fin'dr&'6r),n. A person especially 
employed to do finedrawing, as in the manu- 
facture of tapestry, where many are employed 
in uniting the separate pieces of which large 
tapestries are made. 

finedrawing (fin'drfi'ing), n. 1. A method of 
darning in which the edges of a rent are brought 
together and the needle is passed through from 
one to the other at about half the thickness .of 
the stuff in such a manner os to restore the 
pattern. — 2. In cloth-manvf., a finishing pro- 
cess in which the cloth is exposed to a strong 
light, and any minute hole or break is repaired 
by introducing, with a needle, sound yarns in 
place of the defective oucb. — 3. In tapestry - 
nanuf.j the process of sewing together the dif- 
ferent pieces separately manufactured. 

fine-drawn (furdr&n), p . a. Drawn out to ex- 
treme fineness or tenuity, as wire; hence, fig- 
uratively, drawn out with too much subtlety: 
as, fine-drawn conclusions. 

fineer 1 (fl-nfir'), v. i. r< M D.fijneren (= ML0./e- 
neren, phencrcn), make money, acquire wealth, 
in form like fijneren , refine, purify, but with 
sense due to fynancic, money, wealth, finance, 

< F. finance , finance: see finance.'] To get 
goods on credit by artifice. Bee the extract. 

The second method of running Into debt is called fineer- 
ing, which in getting goods made up in such a fashion as 
to be unlit for every other purchaser; and it the trades- 
man refuses to give them upon credit, then threaten to 
leave them upon his hands. 

Guldimith, Ordinary of Newgate. 

fineer 2 t (fl-ner'), v. t. An obsolete variant of 
veneer. 

fine-fingered (fln'flng'gfcrd), a. Delicate in 
workmanship; expert at fine work. Spenser. 

finelesst (fin'les), a. [< fine 1 + -less. J End- 
less; inexhaustible. 

Riches, fineless, Is as poor an winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Shak,, Othello, 111. 8. 

finely (fin'Ii), adv. [< ME. finhche (= MLG. 
fintiken = OlIG. finlihho ) ; < fine* + In a 

line manner, m any sense of the word fine; 
admirably; elegantly; showily; delicately; sen- 
sitively; adroitly; suhtlely; minutely; thinly; 
lightly: as, a pie ture finely painted; a stuff fine- 
ly wrought; flour finely ground ; a thought fine- 
ly expressed. 

Let inuu tic proued as Prince in pres where I wend. 

And fetido nice flidwhr well to fonde my strength. 

Altsaundcr qf Macetloine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1201. 

Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to flnu issues. Shak., M. for M., L L 

My Nan shall ho the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired iu a robe of white. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 6. 

It is m finely situated as any Rectory can be, tor it is 
alnmt the Midway 'ttfixt Oxford and London. 

Howell, bettors, I. v. 16. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by 
“ the path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up 
and lost. Addition, Thoughts In Westminster Abbey. 

fineness (fin'nes), n. 1. The state or quality 
of being fine, in any sense. 

lie sent, ... 

With some pretext ot fineness in the meal 

To save the offence of charitable, flour 

From Ills tall mill. Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 

2. Specifically, the quantity of pure metal in 
alloys expressed by number of parts in 1,000. 

llere's the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat; 

The finenc** of the gold, and chargeful fashion. 

Shak., C. of K., Iv. 1. 

3f. Finesse; subtlety. 

He promised 

To use some holy end religions/******. 

To this good end, Matnnger, The Renegade, iv. 1. 

This is the arttflclalest peece of finen*** to perswede 
M en to be Slaves that the wit of Court oould have invented. 

Milton, JClkonoklostes. iv. 

He did the devil more service in this fineness of under- 
mining than all the open battery of the ten groat rams of 
persecution. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 148. 

fine-nosed (fin'ndzd), a. Having a keen or deli- 
cato sense of smell. 

The monks themselves wore tooifne-nesed to dabble in 
tan-fatts. Putter, Ch. Hist, VL ii. 1. 

finer (fi'ndr), it. [< ME, fyner; < Jliw®, e., + 
-er 1 .] One who refines or purifies ; a refiner. • 

Take awsy the dross from the silver, and there shall come 
forth a vessel for the finer. P tor. xn. 4. 

fine-rolls (fln'rGls), *. pi In England, from 
the reign of John to that of Charles I, y ae- 
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counts of fines paid to the king for licenses to 
alienate lands, for freedom from knight’s ser- 
vice, for pardons, wardships, etc. JSncyc. Bnt ., 
XX. 311. 

faery 1 (fi'n&r-i), n. [< fine*, a., + -cry, collec- 
tive suffix.] 1. Fineness; beauty; charm. 
[Bare.] • 

Don't choose your place of study by the finery of the 
prospects. Watt*. 

2. Ornament ; decoration, especially gaudy or 
excessive decoration, as ribbons, trinkets, a 
stilted or flowery style in writing, etc. 

His muse had no objection to a russet attire ; but she 
turned with disgust from the finery of fttiarlni, as tawdry 
and aa paltry as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May- 
day. . Macaulay , Milton. 

Hot a dowager brushed us, bedlsened with finery. 

D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, 1 

Unary 2 (fi'n6r-i), n.; pi. fineries Mz). [Also 
written finary; < ntw* t v., + -cry. Cf. refinery . J 
In metaL, a hearth on which cast-iron is con- 
verted into WTOUght-iron. Previous to the Introduc- 
tion of the process known as puddling, the conversion of 
cast-iron into wrought- iron was always effected in a finery, 
and this method is still in use in various regions, espe- 
cially in Germany. For the best tin-plates, until recently, 
sheet-iron preiiared In the finery was exclusively nsed. 

fine-spoken (fin'spo'kn), a. Using fine phrases; 
polite in language. 

Fine-dressed and fine-spoken "chevaliers d'lndustrie ” 

Chesterfield. 

fine-spun (fin'spun), a. Brawn to a fine thread ; 
minute; hence, over-refined; over-elaborated; 
subtile: as, fine-spun theories. 

Howe'er disguised th' inflammatory tale, 

And covered with a fine-spun specious veil. , 
Camper, Progress of Error, 1. 828 

They are Inexhaustible fit wttijertures and fine-spun con- 
clusions. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 13, note. 

The Interest of the whole 1 m small, in consequence of 
the Inhurcnt Insipidity of such afine-spun discussion. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 386. 


16 (fl-nes'), n. [= D. Dan. finest te = Sw. 
j fines*, < F. finesse (= Pr. Sp. Pg. finest* = Jt. 
Jinessa ), fineness, delicacy, nicety, keomicss, 
subtlety, <fin , tine: see fine 2 , a.] 1. Artifice; 
delicate stratagem; subtlety of contrivance; 
also, that quality of mind or character which 
leads to subtle actions. 

Frowde speeches and too much finesse and curlositle is 
not commendable in an Kmbossadour. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p 228. 

A masterpiece of diplomatic finesse mid political inven- 
tion, electioneering viewed on the most magnificent scalu. 
. . . exhibits a political drama which for the honour and 
happiness of mankind Is of rare and strange occurrence 
T. D' Israeli, Curios, of Lit., IV. 265. 

Compared to his brethren in the East, tlio Persian de- 
picted in hooks of travel, however distinguished by ques- 
tionable finesse and arrant falsity, has always presented 
a certain humorous side to European readers. 

Athenaeum, Ho. 8086, p. 777. 

2. In whist, the play (usually by the third hand, 
but occasionally by the second) of a card (say 
C) of the suit led, lower than another (A) in 
the hand, in the hope that an unplayed card 
(B) of intermediate value, whose position is 
still unknown j may be found to lie to the right, 
so that the trick may be taken by the card C 
while A is reserved to take B. — 3f. Fineness 
of perception. 

But ho [Pope] ())l> musical finesse was such, 

Bo idea his oar, so delicate nis touch) 

Made iwetry a more mechanic art 

Cowpcr , Table-Talk, 1. 662. 
-Byn. 1. Artifice, Manaeuver, etc. (see artifice) ; skill, art- 
fulness, adroitness, craft, subterfuge. 
fill6B86 (fl-nes'), v . ; pret. and pp. finessed, ppr. 
finessing. [< finesse, n.] I, intram. 1. To use 
artifice or fine stratagem. 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 

If they wero not Ills own by finessing and trick. 

Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1. 106. 

2. In whist-playing, to attempt to take a trick 
by finesse. 

With minor tenace It Is generally proper to finesse the 
second round, as the best card must probably be to your 
left. Pole, Whist, v. 

H trans. In whist-playing, to practise or per- 
form a finesse with: as, to finesse *a king, a 
knave, etc. 

fae-BtUl (fln'stil), v. t. To distil, as spirits, 
from molasses, treacle, or some preparation 
of saccharine matter. 

fae-stiller (fin'stil'6r), a. One who dutils 
spirits from treacle or molasses. 
finetop-gTMS (fa'top-grfcs), n. The Agrostis 
a Vba (A. vulgaris), a valuable meadow- and pas- 
ture-grass. Also known as redtop, herdsgrass, 
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faewt (fin'fi), [ffinew-ed, q. v.] Moldiness. 
Jfr Phillips, 1706. 

finewedt (fin'ud), a . [Also vnitUmfenoired, also 
vinewed, vinnewed (£. dial., etc.); < ME. (not 
found), < AS. gefinegod, moldy, musty, pp. of 
fynegian, become moldy or musty (or bread). 
<fynig (pi. Jlnie), moldy or musty (of bread), 
s OD. vinnigh. moldy, musty, rotten, rank; 
perhaps related to ful, E. foul*, and to L. puti- 
dus, rotten. The resemblance to AS. fennig , 
fenneg , E. fenny, marshy, muddy, dirty, is not 
phonetically close, and is accidental.] Moldy ; 
musty ; decayed. 

The old moth-eaten leaden legend, and the foisty and 
fenowed feitival are yet secretly laid up tu corn fix 

J. Favour, Antiquities, Triumph over Novelty (1610), 

Ip. 884. 

A Houldler's hands must oft be died with gutm-, 

Lest, starko with rest, they fiucw'd wuxe, and lionre 

Mir. Jut Mays , p. 417. 

faewedneSSt (fin 'ud-nes), n. [Also ri sared n css, 
rmnewedness . j The state or quality of being 
finewed or moldy ; mustiness; moldmcHS. 

finfeet, n. Plural of finfoot . 

fin-fish (fln'fish), n. A fish of the family Polyp- 
tenda'j a fin-pike. 

fill-fold (fin 'fold), w. In tchth., a fold of the 
skin of the embryo fish in which fin-rays are 
developed. 

finfoot (fin'ffit), n. 1. PI. finfoots or finfeet 
(-ffits, -fet). A'name of the pinuatipod or lobe- 
footed birds of Africa and South America, of 
the family HeliornUhula •, related to the rails 
and coots ; a bird of the genus Hehomts or Po- 
doa; one of the sun-birds, as Jleltornis suri- 
namensts or IT. scnegalcims . — 2. PI. finfeet. A 
swimming-foot ; a pleiopod, as of a crustacean. 

Which appendages (abdominal legs of Hloumtopods) . . . 
ore used in swimming, or arc fin feet 

G Cuoter, Regno Animal (tr. 1840), p. 423. 

fa-footed (fln'fut'od), ft. 1. Having pal mated 
feet, or feet willi tocH 
connected by a incui- 
brano; web-footed; pal- 
miped. — 2. In orinth., 
pinimtiped; having pin- 
nate feet, the toes being 
separately furnished with 
i< in-footed (Coot) flaps, ah in the grebes, 

cools, phalaropes, fin- 
foots, etc. — 3. In Mollnsea, pteropod. 

Also fin-toed . 

flnfootB, n. Plural at finfoot, 1. 

finga (fing'gil), It. The East. Indian king-crow 
or drongo-slirike, liter urus maerorereus. 

flngent (fin'jent), a. [< L .fingcn(l-)s, ppr. of 
finger c, form’.’ See feign . ] Makin g ; forming ; 
fashioning. [Rare.] 

Our* In a most fictile world, and man In the most fi agent, 
plastic of creatures. Carlyle , French Rev , J i. 2. 

finger (flng'gfor), n. [< ME .finger, < AH. finger 
= OS. fingar = OFries. finger = 1), vim/er = 
MLU. ringer , LG. finger = OllG. fingar, MJIG. 
G. finger = Icel. fingr = Sw. Ban. finger = Goth. 
figgrs , finger. The asserted connection with 
fang is doubtful: wrnfang. Cf. tor and dactyl.] 

1. A digit of the fore limb ; any one of the ter- 
minal or distal members of the hand ; in a re- 
stricted sense, any digit of the hand except the 
innermost or thumb. In tliU rcstrh ted sense the fin- 
gers are commonly numbered from tlio forefinger as first 
to the little finger as fourth, hilt sometimes the thumli Is 
counted as first. 

Put not tliy fyngerys on thy dysche, 
hothyr in flesclie, notliir in fysehe. 

Halve* Hook (E. E T. 8 ), p 18. 

The Finger on which this Ring ftlie wedding-ring | in to 
lie worn is the fourth Finger of the left hand, next unto 
the little finger; liccauso, by the received Opinion of the 
Learned and Experienced in Ripping lip and Anatomis- 
ing Men's Bodies, there is a Vein of Blood which passeth 
from that fourth Finger unto the Heart called Vena amo- 
ris, Love's Vein. 

H Swinebume, quoted in Amer. Anthropology, I. 73 

Then he put it |a crownl by again ; hut to my thinking, 
he wan very loth to lay his fingers off It. HhaJc., J l'., I. 2 
I eotne to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Milton , LyclduM, 1. 4. 

A smaller piece amidst the preeloun store, 

Pinch'd close between hi s finger and his thumb. 

Cinoficr, l.’linrity, 1. 477. 

2. Something like or likened to a finger, as a 
ray of a starfish ; something resembling or serv- 
ing the purpose of a finger ; an index. 

Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Buns the great circuit, and Is still at home. 

Counter, Task, iv. 118. 

Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves. 

Tsnmyson, In Memoriaxn, xolx. 


fingar 

Specifically (rr) In zool., one of the two parte forming a 
chelate or forceps joint, especially the smaller part, which 
hinges on the other (6) In mach., any small wood or 
metal projection on a machine, for parting materials m 
arresting motion, as the tooth of a rake, the gripiier In 
printing-presses, or the wires of a stop-motion : as, the lin- 
gers of a harvester, in and betweeu which the knives play. 

In Webster's loom (1872) a teiuiKirary race Is formed 
by means of “fingers" inserted and withdrawn at proper 
times, and two shuttles uiuy la* thrown separately or si- 
multaneously. .4 Harlow, Weaving, p 214. 

Passing through pointed sheaths now railed fingers. 

Cre, Wet , IV. 18. 

3. (a) A measure of length, a finger-breadth, 
commonly a natural fluger-broudth. A finger id 
liquor is ii quantity in a tumbler one naturul finger-breadth 
deep. The shot in u gun was slmilarlv 111011 x 1111*11 upon the 
ramrod, and still is where muzzle loaders 111 u used. Bee 
fi after breadth. 

Vet lie fay led of the garloude, 

Thru f lingers and mare. 

Lytell Geslc of Hobyu Ilode (Child's Hallails, V. 114). 

Their annes are elubbex or w midden swords, fine or slxo 
foote long, ami a footo broad, a fiiutei thlcke, and very 
sliarjie. Pureluts, Pilgrimage, p. 848. 

4 fingers make 1 baud breadth. 

T. Hill , Arithmetic ( 1000 ). 

l T ]>oii entering the door |of tlm magazine], one of the 
guns, which hau a spring to it, and was charged eight fin- 
gers deep with swan shot, went off. 

II irt, Patrick Henry, p 168. 

A jinger, in Mexican law, Is the sixteenth part of a foot, 
and is divided Into three straws or into four grains 

II all , Mexican Law, p. 70. 

8 Jows make 1 nuglee or finger, J inch. 

Wisdhonsc, Measures of Bengal. 

(ft) A finger’s length, commonly that, of the mid- 
dle finger. — 4. In music, execution, especially 
on a keyed instrument; method of fingering: 
as, she lias a good finger. 

MImh Wirt, with great delllieratlmi, played the original 
and beautiful melody . . . " Wlmt a finger cried Mrs. 
Pouto ; and indeed it was a finger, as knotty aa a turkey's 
drumstick, uml splaying nil over tnc piano. 

Thackeray , Book of Hnohs, xxv. 

A finger In the pie, a share 111 tin* doing of anything ; 
frequently, ufllciouH intermeddling or Interference. 

'Hie devil sjiccd lifin ! no man's pie Is freed 

From bln ambitious finger Shak , lien. VIII., I 1. 

Annular finger, auricular finger, etc. Bee the adjec- 
tives. - Finger Of God, power or woik of Hod. 

Tim magicians said unto Pharaoh, This Is the finner if 
God Ex. vlil. ID. 

Hie fingers are all thumbs, said of one whom* fingers 
are awkward or sti tr.— Mechanical finger, in microscopy, 
u device consisting of a wire, hair, 01 bristle fixed on a for- 
ceps, and used in separating some minute object for ex- 
amination from u iiiiihh of material on a slide.— To bum 
one's flngera Hcefoinii To have a finger In, to be 
concerned in.-To have at one's flngere T ends. Bee 
cwl.- To live by one’s fingers' ends, to live by mechani- 
cal skill or handiwork. 

How many goodly olticA could 1 reckon up that thrive 
wholly liy trade, where thousands of inhabitants live sin- 
gular well by their fingers' ends. 

HvrUm, Aunt, of MeL, Democritus to the Reader, p 66. 

finger (fing'gto), r. [= I), vivgrren = MLG. vtw- 
gererrn = G. finger n = Dan. Jingerere, fingre = 
Sw. fingra; I'roin tlm noun.J 1 . trans. 1, To 
touch with tlio fingers; handle: as, to finger 
money. 

Peuce, childish Cupid, iwiicc . tliy finger'd eye 
lint crlcB for wlmt, In tlnio, will make thee cry. 

Quarles, Emblems, II. 8, Epig. 

'limy began to finger the Indian Hold 

Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 41. 

2. To toy or moddlo with. 

tal the pupers lie , 

You would bo fingering them, to auger me. % 
Shak , T. O of V., I. 2 

Moore lingered yet two minutes , lie bent over Caroline’s 
desk, and glanced at her grammar, \w fingered her pen, be 
lifted her liouquut and played with it. 

Charlotte Hrunte, Bhlrley, v. 

Tliere is a souse in width to he always fingering taw's 
motives Is a sign rather of an unwholesome preoccupation 
with self than of the eagerness In disinterested service 
which helpB forwanl mankind 

T H Green , Prolegomena to Ethics, | 2D7 

3. To 1oiu»h or tako thievishly; pilfer; filch; 
secure by manipulation with the fiugers. 

Tlio king was silly finger'd from the deck. 

Shuk , 8 Hen. VI , v. J. 

4. In music: (a) To play, as an instrument re- 
quiring t he use of individual fingers. 

You’re a fair viol, and your sense the strings, 

Who, Ungcr'd to make man Ids lawful music, 

Would druw heav'u down, and all the gods to hearken 
Shak., Pericles, 1. 1 

(h) To play, as a particular passage involving 
a choice among different possible modes of exe- 
cution. (c) To indicate upon a piece of music, 
by means of figures, the mode of execution with 
the fingers to bo used.— 0. To do or perform 
with the fingers, as a delicate piece of work, 
etc. 
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finger 

EL intrant. To touch something with the fin- 
gers, ns a musical instrument in playing it. 

Rack ... did Pelican in au utter shame 
Creep with Ills shadow thro' the court again, 

FHngn iny at his swpril -handle. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Sttaira 

finger-alphabet 'fa-bet), «. Certain 

posit ionh and motions of the hands and fingers, 
signifying the common alphabet, used by deaf- 
mutes. Ht*e deaf-mute. 

finger-and-toe (fing , g6r-and-t5 / ), ». The popu- 
lar name f or dacty lorhiza, a disease in turnips. 
Heo dactylorhisa. 

finger-bar (flng'gtovbttr), n. The bar of a reap- 
er or mower supporting the fingers and the re- 
ciprocating knives. 

finger-board (flug'gdr-bord), n. 1. In the violin, 
guitar, and similar instruments, the thin, usu- 
ally rounded, strip of wood on the neck, above 
which the strings are stretched, and against 
which, iti stopping, they are pressed by the play- 
er’s fingers. See cut under violin. — 2. In the 
pianoforte and organ, the keyboard. 

finger-bowl (ting'gGr-boI), n. A bowl or glass 
for holding the water used to cleanse the fin- 
gers at table. A Iso fingtr-gfass. 

fingerbreadth (fing'gGr-brodth), a. The 
breadth of a finger; specifically, a long mea- 
sure, the fourth part or a palm. The old English 
“ flngurbreadth by assise ” won A, foot. The word Is often 
used to translate names of foreign units derived from the 
natural fliigci breadth. 

4 barlycorucs In brodtli make 1 fingerbreadth. 

T. UtU, Arithmetic (1000). 

24 Jlngerbreadths = 1 foot 

Tata, Modern Cumliist(17th ed., Perils), p. 136. 

Hatural fingerbreadth, the breadth of a person's finger, 
used as a unit of length. 

finger-briUBh (finger-brush), n. A brush used 
in sizing book-covers of leather or cloth after 
blanking or tooling, and preparatory to gilding. 

finger-coral (fliig ; g 6 *-kor'al), n. A mulejMjro 
coral, Atillcpora alctcomis. " It iB used for orna- 
ment. 

finger-counting (fing'g6r-koun # ttng), n. Count- 
ing upon thefiugers. 

They may hnve adopted the reverse order, from thumb 
to little Huger, as many savages do, and as lu fact the < 1 1 ccks 
and ltuimOiH did with 
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every sound, are the first steps In the series which ends 
in the discovery of unseen planets. 

If. Spencer, Education, p. 129. 

2f. Beckoning with the finger.— 3. In music : 

(a) The method of usixtg a me fingers upon a 

given effects in the 4e si 
pianoforte has develop 

little finger being but slightly used until the middle of the 
eightwii th century. 

In fttig'ring some [bards] unsktU’d, hut only us'd to sing 
Unto Die outer's harp. Drayton, Pulyolbion, iv. 174. 

(b) An indication by figures, upon a piece of 
music, of the fingers to be used in its perform- 
ance. Kor the pianoforte two systems of fingering are 
in use : the German or European, which marks the thumb 
1, and the fingers 2. 8, 4, and 6 in order ; and the American, 
which marks the thumb z, and the Angers 1, 2, 3, and 4 In 
order. 

4. Delicate work done with the fingers. 

Not any sklU'd in loops of fingering fine 
With this so curious network might compare. 


i that later and more complicated 
system of fingerrountinff which we find In use In the first 
century of our era. Gene, Greek Mathematics. | a 

finger-cymbals (flng'g6r-sim'bal*), n. pi. Cas- 
tanets. 

fingered (flng'g£rd)j«. 1. Having fingers: com- 
monly in composition with a qualifying term: 
as, five-fingered. 

Fingered uml thumbed. Skelton, Poems, p. 124. 

2. In ssoiil. and hot., same as dtpitate. — 3. In mu- 
sic: (a) Played by the individual fingers, as a 
stringed, keyed, or holed instrument. (/>) Pro- 
duced by the use of tlio fingers or by the choice 
of aparticular fingering, as a tone or a passage, 

(c) Having the intended fingering marked: as, 
a piece fingered throughout. 

lingerer (fing'gfcr-Ar ), n. One who fingers : ono 
who handles that to which he lias no right; a 
pilferer. Webster. 

finger-fern (fing'gGr-f6m), n. A name applied 
to AspUmium ( wterach , and to a variety of Sco- 
lopcndrium rulgare 

finger-flower (flng'gAr-flou'fir), n. The fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea. 

longer-glass (flng'g&r-glhs), n. Same as finger- 

After dinner, when she rose from table, her own servant 
presented her with a finger and water, which nobody 
else hod. (JrevUle , Memoirs, April 1, 1830. 

finger-grass (fing'gdr-gr&s), n . The common 
crab-grass, Panic urn Sanguinalc. 

finger-grip (flng'gta-grip), n. An implement 
for regaining a rod or tool which has been 
dropfied or broken in a bored shaft. 

finger-guard (H»g'g6r-gilrd), n. That part of 
a sword-guard which is extended parallel or 
nearly parallel to thegnp, and protocts tlio fin- 
gers. The final and elaborated fonn of this is 
called the knuckle-bow. <800 cut under hilt. 

finger-hole (flng'gta-hol), n . In musieal instru- 
ments, as flutes, oboes, clarinets, etc., a hole in 
the side of the tube so placed that it may be 
closed by a finger of the player, that the tone 
produced may be modified in pitch, on elaborate 
instrument* the holes are often so numerous and so wide- 
ly dispersed that they can be closed oidy by an intricate 
mechanism of levers. 

fingering (flug'g*r-ing). n. [< ME. fingering , 
fyngurung ; verbal n. of finger, t\] 1. The act 
of touching lightly or handliug. 

These fingering* and suckings of every thing It [tlie In- 
fautj can lay hold of, time open-mouthed listenings to 


A shady, fresh, and ripply cove, 

Whore nested was au arltor, overwove 
By many a summer's silent fingering. 

Keats, Endymion, L 

6. A thick, loose woolen yarn used for knitting 
stockings, etc. [Great Britain.] 
finger-key (fiug'gfcr-ke), n. A key for opening 
and closing electric circuits^ operated by the 
fingers ; the ordinary transmitter of the Morse 
telegraph system. 

fingerling(nng / g6r-ling),n. [Of. ME. fingerling. 
fyngyrlynge (aD, Hngerling = MLG. mngerlink 
= G. fingerling , a finger-stall, MHG. vingerlinc, 
a ring); < finger + mm. -i ling *.] If. A finger 
of a glove. 

Fyngerlynge of a glove, dlgltahulum. 

Prompt. Pan., p. 161. 

2. Borne small thing no bigger than a finger; 
specifically, a very small salmon or a small 
trout. 

When the salmon Is Just hatched, ho is known as fry, or 
fingerling. St. Fwhutas, aJII. 740. 

finger-mark (flng'gGr-mftrk), n. A mark, es- 
pecially a soil or stain, made by a finger. 

The application of n finger-mark, cither as an autograph 
in lamp-black on ortlinury paper, in wax, or on prepared 
pnper, which would instantly print the most delicate rngio 
of the damp finger impressed on it, ought immediately lo 
take the place ofthe present clumsy cross-- which, in spite 
of Ncliool boards, will for a long time yet continue to flguro 
in 1 nrious documents. 

St James* Budget, Dec. 24, 1880, p. 7. 

finger-mirror (flng'gfcr-rair'or), n. A dental 
haml-mirror supported by a clasp into which, 
when it iB used, a finger may bo inserted, 
finger-nut (flng'gfcr-uut ), w . Ill much. , a nut hav- 
- ing wings which can be grasped by the fingers, 
finger-plate ( Ang'gto-pl&t), V . A plate of metal 
or porcelain fixed on the edge of a door where 
the handle is, to prevent soiling by tlio hand, 
finger-point (flng'gfcr-pomt), n. 1. The point 
or end of tho finger. — 2. That at which the fin- 
ger iB pointed. [Bare.] 

lie socks to be what lie ought; and is not content to 
dream oil through life, the shadow of greatness, or the 
finger jmint of scorn. Story, Misc. Writings, p. 002. 

finger-post (fing'ger-pdst), i». A post with pro- 
jecting arm or arms for pointers, often termi- 
nating in tho form of fingers, set up for the 
direction of travelers, generally where roads 
cross or <livide. 

Rethrew himself ill tlie attitude of a finger-post, magnif- 
icently and mutely suggesting that I should take myself 
away from his presence. T. Hook, Jack Brag. 

Tlio Inst cartoon of the year represents Louis Napoleon 
recklessly galloping a blind horse towards the edge of a 
precipice, which a finger-post Indicates as the rood “to 
glory. ’ Fortnightly Ret., N. 8., XL. 03. 

finger-puff (fing'g6r-puf), n. In hair-dressing, 
a long and slender puff, often made by rolling 
the hair over a finger. 

^o'/wadingfo? the blind^in whiefPthe fingers are 
passed over letters raised sufficiently from the 
paper to be distinguished, 
finger-shell (iing'gtovsliel), n. A marine shell 
resembling a finger. R . D. 
finger-shield (fiug'g6r-sli61d), n. A shield for 
a finger, used in sewing to protect the first fin- 
ger of the left hand from tho needle, or the lit- 
tle finger of the right hand from cutting by the 
threaa. 

finger-sponge (fiug'gtr-spunj), n. One of va- 
rious slender, branching sponges, of unmer- 
chantable quality, found in Florida; a glove- 
sponge. 

finger-stall (fing'gto-stdl), n. A cover or cot 
worn on a finger to protect it, as when Injured, 
or in dissecting, etc. 


figiQtUkr 

fixtger-gteel (fing'gAwrtffi], n. A small whet- 
ting instrument, shaped like an awl or a skewer, 
used by curriers to sharpen their knives, 
finger-tip (finger-tip), n. The end or tip of 
a finger. 

The /^w^^MpaciaUy of the right hand, have an of- 


To have at one's finger-tips, to be praotioally familiar 
with. 

w n. S eefindfan. 

fingle-fknglet (nng'gl-fang'gl). n. [A var. re- 
dnpl. of jangle.] A trifle. [Colloq.] 

And. though we're all as near of kindred 
As tn’ outward man la to the Inward, 

We agree In nothing, but to wrmugle 
About the sllghtoat nngle-JangU. 

S. Butter, Hudibras, 111 ItL 464. 

flngram (flng # gr&m), n. Worsted spun of combed 
wool on the Bmall wheel. [Scotch.] 

There fingram stocklns spun on rooks lyea- 

Colvil, Mock Poem, II. 9. 

fingrlgo (fing-grig'6), n. [The Jamaica name.] 
In Jamaica, the Pisonia aculeata, a spiny, shrub- 
by climber. 

flnial(fln'i-ftl),*. [< ML. *ftniaUs, < L. finis, end: 
see fine 1 and -«/.] 1. In arch., the ornamental 
termination or apex of a pinnacle, canopy, ga- 



t Hnlal.A P zap. Cathedral of Amiens, France. ( From Vio!]et4«- 
Due's " Diet, de 1‘ Architecture.") si. 1'ininl, 15 th century. 

ble, or the like, consisting usually of a knob or 
composition of foliage. By older writers the 
word is used to denote not only the termina- 
tion, but the whole pyramidal mass. 

From this fair© Palace then he takes his Front, 
From that his Finials. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 1 . 
Tlie white finials of Milan Cathedral shining somewhere 
in the distance. D. O. Mitchell, Wot Days. 

2. In decorative art , by extension from archi- 
tecture, the ornamental termination, usually a 
knob, cluster of leaves, or the like, of any up- 
ward-pointing part. 

He groped as blind, and seem’d 
Always about to full, grasping the pews 
And oaken finials till he touch’d the door. 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

flnic (fin'ik), a. Same as finical. [Bare.] 

Does he think to be courted for meting the finiek and 
conceited? Collier. 

finical (fin'i-kal), a. [A var. of finikin, assum- 
ing the fprm of an ad j . in -aZ.] Affecting great 
nicety or extreme elegance; overnice; unduly 
particular about trifles; fastidious: same as 
finikin. 

A knave : a rascal; an eater of broken meats; a base, 
proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, 
filthy, worsted -stocking knave; a lily-nver’d, action-tak- 
ing, whoreson, glass-gaxmg, superserviceahle, finical rogue ; 
one-trunk-inheriting slave. Shak. t Lear, fl. 2. 

You are too finical for me ; speak plain, sir. 

B. Jonson, Trie of a Tub, Iv. 4. 
The king also reprobated the finical embarrassnlents of 
the new fashions, and seldom wore new clothes. 

I. D‘ Israeli, Lit. Char., p. 673. 
-Byn. Finical, Spruce , Foppish Finical applies to an 
overwrought delicacy of taste in manners, dress, and 
speech: “ ' ' 

person I 

nity ;/«„__ ^ 

these words are applied especially to men. See eoeocomb. 
Be not too finical; but yet be dean ; 

And wear well-fashlon’d clothes, like other men. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love ! 678. 


Gowns at length are found mere masquerade. 
The tassel’d can and the spruce band a jest, 

A mock’ry of the world ! Cowper, Task, !L 
Foppish airs 

And histrionic mnmm r ry. fl 


749. 


AMU lUOUiUUIO UIIUUSU .that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage. 

Cowper, Task, II. 602. 

finicality (fin-i-kal'l-ti), n. [< finteal + 4%.] 
1. The state or quality of being flnieol; finical- 
ness.— 9. Something of a finleal nature: as, 
that is a mere finicality. Prmeott. 
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finiolly (fin'i-kfil-i), adv. In a finical raan- 
ner| with extreme or affected nicety, i Hatley, 

finlcalnees (ftn'i-kal-nes), a. The quality of 
being finical; extreme nicety in dress, man- 
ners, or style; foppishness; fastidiousness. 

Nor bsd Gribeliu any thing of greatness in hU manner 
or capacity. Hli work* have no more merit than finical- 
ness, and that not In perfection, can give them. 

Walpole, AnecdotuH of J*aiutiug, III. 244. 

finicking (fin'i-king), n. [Also finmeking : a 
var. of finikin, assuming the form of a verbal 
n. in -in# 1 .] Fussiness; fastidious ways. 

The verse langha at inch fiunieking > and asserts its true 
division. if. Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 147. 

Not in stuck*up bowing and scraping, finnicking, polite 
quadrillion, but In good active dances, that make every 
limb feel pleasant fatigue. 

B. W. Richardson , Fop. Sol. Mo., XXX. 8ft. 

finiddn|| (fill 'i-king), a. [Also finnicking ; a var. 
of finikin , assuming the form of a ppr. in -ing*.] 
Same as finikin. 

To show off hia possessions. . . . with an intended su- 
periority in hla rude manliness to anything so /nicking. 

Mrs. t Hiphant , Ladies Linoorcs, p. 55. 

finicky (fln'i-ki), a. [Var. of finikin, assuming 
the form of an adj. in -y 1 .] Same as finikin . 
[Colloq.] 

finientt, n. [< L. JlrUen( t-)s, ppr. of ftnirc, end : 
see finish A In astrol ., the horizon ; the Unitor. 

finifle (fi-mf'ik), a. [< L. finis, end (s mlind), 
4* -Jiewt, < facers, make. 1 Rendering limited or 
finite. [Rare.] 

The essential finific in the form of the finite. Coleridge. 

Unified (fln'i-fld), p. a. Made fine; fine in 
dress or affectedly nice in manner; dandyish; 
finical: as, how finified you are ! he lias become 
ver yfinijied. [Colloq, , U. 8.] 

Smuy (fin'i-fi), v. t. [? fine*, a., + -i-fy, make.] 
To make fine; adorn. [Obsolete or colloquial.] 

As nimble a fine fellow of his feet hh hi* hands : for 
there is a noble corn-cutter, hie companion, hath . . . pared 
and finified them. B. Jmwun, Fail’s Anniversary. 

All the morning he wasteth in fin(fgttig his body to 
please her eye. Man in the Moon, HJOD. 

finikin (fin'i-kin), a. and n. [Also finnikm and, 
with accom. terminations, finicking, finicky , 
finical; orig. a dial, word, of 1). origin; cf. Ml). 
fijnkem, adv., precisely, exactly, neatly, ifijn, 
fine, precise, exact, + dim. -fa n, K. -kin.] I. a. 
X. Daintily fine; dainty. 

With that mine in a wealthy knight, 

Which was Isith grave ami old. 

And after him a finikin lass, 

I)hl shine like the glisturing gold. 

Robin Hood anti Alim A Dale (Ifidld’s Ballads, V. 281). 


niss-, stem of certain parts of finir, F. finir = 
Pr. fentr as OSp. finir =a It. finirc, < L. fimre, 
end, finish, complete, < finis, limit, end : see 
fine 1, n. and r.l I, tram. 1. To bring to an 
end; arrive at the end of ; complete by passing 
throughout, the length or extent of: as, to fin- 
ish a journey or an undertaking; to finish the 
day ; to finish one’s life. 

Neither (*ouut 1 my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with jo> . Acts xx. 24. 

So when four years acre wholly finished , 

She threw her royal robes uwhj, 

7’f nujisan, Falseo of Art. 

2. To bring to completion ; complete by making 
or doing the last or final part of : us, to finish 
the reading of a book ; to finish a task assigned ; 
to finish a house. 

Jle is the half part of a blessed mini. 

Left to be finished by Much a she. 

Shak , K. John, ii. 2. 
Better to finish one small enterprise than to leave many 
large ones half done. J. F. Clarke , Self i ultnre, p. .‘tin. 

3. To put an end to; terminate the existence, 
opposition, etc., of; destroy: as, to finish an 
enemy by an overwhelming defeat ; the last 
blow finished him. [Now chiefly colloq.] 

Seventy weeks are deter mim’d upon thy people, and 
upou thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make 
ail end of nIiis. I>au. lx. 24 

4. To complete and perfect in detail; elabo- 
rate carefully; put the final touches on, espe- 
cially with reference to smoothing and polish- 
ing. 

Age seta its house In order, and finishes its works, which 
to every artist is a supreme pleasure. Fmersun, Old Age 
1 call’d ldin (Trichtou, for he seem'd 
All-perfeel , finish'd to the finger-nail. 

Tennyson , Edwin Morris. 

To put the finishing hand to. Hee hand. -Byn. 1 and 

2. To eud, terminate, close, conclude, complete, jicrfiirm, 
achieve. 

n. inlrans. 1. To arrive at the end; stop. 

Thoy m«y thel shiill neiier feuisshe till tliei have a veugid 
the detli of Aungis. And tliei have iiMHciubled u grete 
power, and wele to conquere this londe lie force. 

Merlin (Ii. K T H.), i. 54. 

2. To corn© to an end; terminate; expire. 

These her women, . . . who, with wet clicekn, 

Were present when Bhe finish'd. 

Shak , Cymlieliiio, v. 6. 
Exeter doth wIhIi 

His diiys may finish ere that hapIcM* time 

Shak , 1 Hen. VI., ill. J 

finish (fin'ish), w. [< finish, r. J X, The end or 
last part of any movement or progress; es]»o- 
cially, the end of a race or competitive contest 
of any kind. 


feels the face of plates by cutting out superfluous metal, 
rectifying faults, and cm recti ug errors, fur which pur}iuMe 
he cutH out tlie letters or words to lie changed and solders 
in Bojmrute types or east pieces. (r) In jiattcr-makiiw, the 
second rag-pulping inaeliim* or half-stuff engine, (d) III 
the man uhn tore i\f jabrtes, the final carder, or the one 
thuL dell vein the sliver. See eardiii}/ -via chine. (<■) In 
put niffurte- main tuj, the workman who puts the action to- 
gether and fastens It into the case 
2. One who or that which puis an end to some- 
thing: in colloquial use, that which settles or 
puts the finishing touch to something. 

“You need go no fartliei on jour ll>ing tour of matri- 
mony, my house ami m> in ait alike are o|h>ii to jou 
both.” “ This was njimshn. said fairkingtoii. 

T I hast, Hilbert Gurney, 11 \i. 

finishing-drill (fin'ish-iiig-dril), n. See driltK 
finiahing-preBB (tin'isli-ing-prcH), II. A press 
used in finishing; specifically, m bookbinding, 
a simple form of press, usually mode of two 
broad blockB of wood, connected by strong 
screws of wood, which arc ini ended to hold a 
book firmly during the process of finishing. 
flniahing-t00l(fin r i8b-iiig-tol), u. In lathc-u'ork , 
a turning-tool with tt cutting edge ground to 
a large angle. Such tools remove u very thin 
chip, and are often used simply hb scrapers. 
flnishment t, n. [ME. fynyshwent , fyntswent, < 
OF.JincHscnientyfinissf'nieTit; as finish + -went.] 
Finishing; end; death. 

Merlyn iKi-gati to telle the lovyngc of Ihesu Crlste, and 
nf loRcp Abariuuathie, like hh they hudden lien of the slnyn ; 
and of Heron, ami of otliir felowes like astlie> werun de- 
parted, anti tho fynyshment of ioseph and of alle other. 

Malta (JZ. K. T. M.), i 23. 

finish-turn (fin'ish-tfem), r. t. To subject to a 
final operation of turning; finish by the action 
of an accurate lathe. 

They weie then finish-turned oil the parts lilting Into 
thucrnnk-wcliK. Set. Atner. Sapp., p. 8HM). 

finitt, n. [< h. Jlmtus, pp. of finirc , end : see 
finite.'] A limit. Karen . 

And hoc wee curl} ended our fifth wncken travcll, witli 
the find of tlmt slieere, ul the noble city or Bristow 

MS. iMuthiuinie, 212. 

finite (fi'nit), a. and n. [= F. Jim = Kp. Vg. It. 
Junto , < L. Jimtas , tip. of Jinirc, end, complete, 
finish: see finish. i'T.Jinc*, a., ult. a doublet of 
finite .] I. a. 1. Not too great nor too small to bo 
naturally susceptible of measurement, whether 
measurable by us or not; not infinite nor infin- 
itesimal. AH objects oi ordinary experience are finite; 
God, eternity. ImmcnsiU , ami the like ui e not Unite. Ety- 
uiologieiilly, finite iiiciium having uu eud or terminal ; luit 
this signification 1 m not coextensive with the English use 
of the term. Thus, the clmnufereiiec of u elrelo has no 
ends, yet is finite . while past time has an end, yet Is not 
finite. So, if a finite are lie cut out of a jiurabolu, wlint re- 
mains has I wo ends, yet Ih not finite. 


2. Pettily particular; precis© in trifles; idly 
busy ; especially, particular about dress. 

• The bearded creatures are quite as finikin over their 
toilets as any coquette in thu world. Thackeray. 

Tlie most finnikin of us must Hoods begrime himself In 
getting forward over so little a distance. 

Conte mjforary Rev., LIV. 83. 

IL n. A sort of pigeon with a oreBt somo- 
what resembling the mane of a horse. 

fining (fTning), n. [Verbal n. of fine*, r.] 1. 
(o) The process of refining or purifying, (b) 
The process of clarifying wino or other liquor 
by hastening the deposition of floating solid 
matters. 

Both white of egg and gelatine ... are freely used for 
fining, ami . . . wines tlmt have boon freely subjected to 
such fining keep better and liecome dryer with age. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 672. 

2. The process of becoming dear: said espe- 
cially or wine and other liquors. — 3. The ma- 
terial or mixture introduced into liquor to olari- 
fy it, as whites of eggs or alum, it is customary 
to mix the fining with a little of the liquor and beat them 
thoroughly together ; the mixture is then poured into tlie 
cask and the liquor Is stirred. 

fining-forge (fTning-fdrj), n. A finery or re- 
heating furnace. 

fining-pot (fl'ning-pot), n. A vessel in which 
metals are refined. 

The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold. 

Prov. xvll, 3. 

fining-roller (fl'ning-r5 # 16r), ft. In a paper- 
raffimg machine, a cylindrical sieve or wire 
cloth by which the coarse fibers and knots are 
retained while the finely ground stuff is per- 
mitted to pass through. 

finis (fl L'nis), ». [L., the end, limit : see finA, 
.finis*.] The end ; conclusion : a word occasion- 
ally, and in former times commonly, placed at 
the end of a book. 

finish (fln'ish), v. r< ME. finischen, finisshm, 
also in oontr. form finchen (likeptfftcAcn, contr. 
of punimhen : see punch* «■ punish), < OF. fi- 
lm 


I have followed him through IiIn typical Swedish elk- 
huul, and am loth to leave him ln’forc lie lias achieved 
some sort of hucccbs to < ousolt) him for his disastrous 
finish. Fortnightly Iter , N. S., XL1I1. iKi. 

2. The last work performed upon any object, 
whereby it is completed or perfected. — 3. Care- 
ful tdaborat ion or itammult; polish: as, th o Jm- 
ish of a work of art, a i»oem, or a piece of cloth ; 
to put a tine finish on anything, or to give it au 
exquisite finish; Jimsh in deportment. 

To us who write in a hurry fur people who read in a 
hurry, finish would be loss of time J. Cain/. 

4. The l&Ht hard, smooth coat of plaster on a 
wall: commonly called hard- finish min* fin- 

ish, in t tookbitulmg , a stylo of onuuuoutiiig liook-covers 
by means of boated stamps, without ink or gold. -Ourled 
flwUh, in metal- work, an ornamental finish giving a curled 
amxtarance to the nurfoce. It is produced by tho manip- 
ulation of a snmll strip or oilstone or Ayr stone. 

finished (flu'isht), p. a. Polished to the highest 
degree of excellence ; complete; perfect: os, a 
finished poem ; a finished education. 

A finished gentleman Is perhaps the most uncommon of 
all the great characters in life. Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 

There Are two great and separate senses In which we 
call a thing finished . . . One, which refers to the mere 
neatness ami completeness of the actual work, as we spcAk 
of a vreM-finished knife-handle or Ivory toy ; and secondly, 
a sense which refers to tlie effect produced by tlie thing 
done, as we eall a picture well finished if it is so full in its 
details as to produce tho offect of reality. 

Buskin, Modem Painters, IV. Ix. 1 3. 

Finished drawing. See draining.— Finished-spirit 
‘ of a still In which the work or con- 


\ that part 

densation Is completed, and from which thu liot spirits 
pass to the refrigerator to be cooled. 

finisher (fiu'i8h-6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which finishes, completes, or perfects. 

Jesus, tho author and finisher of our faith. Hub. xil. 2. 
He that of greatest works is finisher 
Oft does them by the weakest minister. 

Shak., All s Well, H. 1. 
Specifically— (a) In bookbinding, a workman who takes 
the incomplete 1>ook as left by the forwarder and finishes 
the work with gilding and decoration l»y various methods. 
(6) Iu stereotyping and eleetrotyping, a workman who per- 


The obvious portions of extension that affect our senses 
curry with them into the mind Uih bleu ot finite; mid the 
ordinary jH’iiodsof HiiecesHion whereby we measure time 
and duration, us hours, days, and yearn, arc liounded 
lengths. Jjockr, Human l iidcrstaudlng, II. xvli. 2. 

The following are tlie spcciul HlgiiiflcutioiiH of the w«»rd' 
(«) As applied to n cluss or iutegei iiiiiiiIh.t, ciipahle of 
Ih lug completely t omitcd . tills Ih the fundamental mean- 
ing. This distinction Ih*! ween a finite and an infinite churn 
is very itii|H>i tiint, because there 1 is a peculiar inode of 
ivAHoning, called hy logh hins reasoning by traiiHixwd 
quantity, whic li is applicable to fhrltc einsscH alone. The 
following syllogism Ih au exanqde. “Every Hottentot 
kills a llutteiitot , hut no Hottentot (skilled hy more than 
one Hottentot; hence, every Hottentot is killed h} a Hot 
teiitot.” If hy the Hottentots is hen* meant a class of 
which a complete census might lie taken, this conclusion 
must be true, provided the premises un* true. But if tint 
generations of Hottentots are everlasting, cneli Hottentot 
might kill one of his children, mid yet some Hottentot* 
might die natural deaths. Kensoniug hy transposed quan- 
tity Ih indispensable in the higher aiithmetie and algebra , 
amt < oiiHequctitly In these branches of niathcniath s the 
distinction lietweeu finite mid infinite classes is very im- 
portant. (h) As applied to continuous quantity, smaller 
than a suitably chosen finite number multiplied into the 
unit of measurement, mid larger than ii suitably chosen 
finite ntiiulier divided by the unit of measurement. 

Oil account of t he finite sliced of light, each star iipfienra 
to describe In ft|m< e a circle of fixed magnitude. In a plane 
parallel to that, of the ecliptic. Tait, Light, 4 W 

(r) In grant., limited by person ; jiersoiial , strictly verbal , 
not InflnlUvul nor participial. 

2. Subject to limitations or conditions, sueli 
as those of space, time, circumstances, and the 
laws of nature: as, a Jimtc being; finite exis- 
tence or duration. 

Only I discern 
Infinite ]iassion and tho pain 
Of finite hearts that venru. 

Ilrtnmum . Two in the Canipagim 

3. Of or pertaining or relating to finite be- 
ings: as, finite passions or interests.- Calculus 
of finite diff erences, see entrains Finite canon, in 

online, a canon whose theme comes to n definite end, In- 
stead of pt’rpetually returning Into Itself See eamnl - 
Finite e xil te n oe, the mode of existent e of everything 
except tlml ; existence in the ordinary wnse. not tran- 
scending our power to imagine it , eontiugent existence — 
Finite term, (a) In logic, a noun or vcili not contain- 
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lng a negative particle, a* m<m, opposed to nat-man; a!ao,a edges on either side, as a plow ; specifically, in 
TimmMitlon containing only finite terms. (6) In math., an *■*- *-v.« Jj— +..«« 


prop* mI tin 

Integral is said to lie expressed In finite ttmu when It Is ex* 

K eased without resort to an Infinite series, although it may 
expressed by means of exponential, elliptic, or Abelian 


3 expressed by means of exponential, . 

functions which aro synonymous with Infinite series ; but 


her., having the fins of a different tincture from 
the routs said of a fish used as a bearing: as, 
a fish sable finned or. 

They plough up the turf with a broad Aimed plough. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 


frequently expressions involving higher kinds of functions 

than the exponential and trigonometric are excluded. M ry . « , , 

II. w. That which is finite; finite things col- fittBGT 1 ((} n ^ r )» w * [< dal + -erlj A fin-whale or 
lectivoly : used only with the definite article. a finback: any member of the Halasnoptertda ?. 

WIk-ii uiio talk, at tlio infinite In term, borrowed from mvtZaZitfrn,- ' 
thejinite . . . his words are not symbols. spcch** of Itakrnoptera known on the western coast of the 

O. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. |*nit«*cl states; the lialatnoptcra daviditom , generally call- 
finite (fi'nit), r. t. ; pret. and pp. flmted. ppr. «1 l,v V"' wliHleinen a young finback, 
fimttng. [< finite, a.] To limit; fix the limits flniier^ (An Gr),n. Same as ftnnac. [Scotch.] 
of. rkare.1 flnner-whale (fln'dr-hwal), n. Same as Jinner*. 

Finnic (tin'ik), a. [< Finn + -w?.J Pertaining 
or relating to the Finns as a race, or to the 
group of languages spoken by them ; Finnish, 
in the most general Bense : as, the Magyars ore 


Wliat gives me identity: i. c, what forever fixes or 
find?* mu to my own coiiBcioUMiicHH, and to others' regard 
II. Jam m, HiiIih. and Mhud., p «:■ 

flnitelesst (fl'nit-los), a. [< finite + -Ives.] Un- 
limited; infinite. 

It is ridiculous unto reason, and Jinitcle** as their dc 
sires Sir T Rnucnc, Vulg I hi. 

finitely (fi'nlt-li), adv. In a finite nianneror de- 
gree; within limits; to a certain degree only. 

They are ci eahires still, mid that sets them ut an iiillnito 
distance from Und, wiicrcits all I licit cxctJIcndeM cun 
make them blit finitely distant fiom iih Stilling fleet 

finiteness (IVnit-noH), it. The inode or quality 
of being finite, in any sense; a finite state or 
condition; limited quality or character us re- 
gards extent, duration, power, etc.: as, the 


aui'in cmuiii< ( mirubiuii. iiunri, i'iv.i aH, wio „ 7 o' 11 ^ 1 

Jin ite ness ol* our natural powers; I hi* finite ness fllHllfclll , a. and n. 

of a number. * *"*•*» 

The uni verse, (hough dependent oil the Infinite, Is Hindu 


a Finnic people. 

It is maintained by some that the Finnic languages rep- 
resent tliu oldest forms among the bralo- Altaic groups. 

Encyc. lint., IX. 210. 
FlnnlO root, an ethnological group belonging to the 
l T ral- Altaic family of man, scattered over northern Itus- 
sla and Scandinavia, Siberia, and Hungary, and ineludlug 
the Finns proper, l<upps, Estiionlaiis, Livonians, Tehuds, 
Termians, Ugrlans, Ostiaks, Magyars, etc. They all ex- 
hibit physical reseinhlanci**, and spoak similar agglutina- 
tive languages, unlike uny others si>okon In Europe, hut 
related to the H« ” “ “* “ *’ • - 

guide langungcH. 
ami Finno Hungarian 

Bee finicking, 

finikin. w ' 

finning ( fill 'lng), n. The laHt throes of a whale 


lie Hamoyedic, Turkish. Mongolian, and Tnn- 
Tnclr language Is also called Uyrian 


See to fin out, under Jin 1, r. t. 


lip of individual limited atom**. and anv uiiioiiiu of finite. , v - , - . . 

nem mhled togethei or multiplied i iiimot loach Infinity. Finnish (fill isll), ft. and W. [= Bw. Dull. I'nisk 


Ihhhotheea Sacra, ALV, taw. 

Once alienated from Ood mid plunged liito./lfmfr’Uf'jM and 
seiiHllousuesH, men dt ill* d (lie powers of nature, or liiortal 
men, 01 even euriial hints iih Iii Aphiodlte 

Sc/mjf, Hist christ Church, III §11 

flnitort (fin'i-lpr), n. [< h.Jlmtor , one who de- 
termines boiuidimt'H, a surveyor, uIho (sc. nr- 
entm 0 the horizon, < Juttre , end, limit, bound: 
seo finish, Jim 1 .J hi ‘astro!., the horizon. 


finitade (tfn'i-lud), n. [< L. Jinitus, pp.: see I ’ Si ^ 

finite. Uf. infinitude.] The state or mode ol' : finuy 

being finito; especially, subjection to limita- 
tions or conditions; limitation. Bee finite, 2. 

Thu fulness of the ei cation, mid th eflmhide of the eieit 
turc. Chalniet n 

fin-keel (fln'kel'), n. A projection downward 
from the bottom of a sailboat or yacht, in gen- 
eral shape like the ventral fin of a fish. The 
fin-keel is usually made of metal, uml acts ns additional 
ballast. 


m dying. 

Finnish a 

= led. F innskr ; as Finn + -ish^.] I. a. Of or 
liertaiuing to Finland or its inhabitants, or the 
Finnic race. 

II, n. The language spoken by the .Finns 

ra ler, called by thorn selves Suom i it Ih a dla- 
>f the Ugiian or Flimo-lJungailan luancli of thellral- 
Altaic oi Hevl hlaii fnmilj, and Ik proxmmtdy related to 
the 1 .uppish and many languages of th' 1 atmrlgiuesof Hus- 
sla. mid to the Hungarian. Hue Finnic. 

‘ fin* + -yi.] 1. Having fins; 
ish. 


The tlsh-markct was full of Jmnji monsU'rs of the deep, 
nil new and strange to us. 

Ltuiy lirasttcjt, Voyugo of Sunbeam, I. iv. 


Anklet, n. [Also fineklv, finKrl; < ME. fijnkyl, finochio (fl-nd'ki-6), n. [It. finocchto, fennel, < 
fenkel, a var. of fennel, ult„ < L .fcmmlnm, dim. L. jhiiculum, fennel : see fennel.] Fwniculum 
otjrnnm: soo fennel.] Fennel. rfuicr, a variety of fennel ; ’sweet fennel. Lou- 

Of Fmkle or Fennell, ami Hemnc don. 

UtHland, tr. of lMtny, xx. o. flnos (fo'nos), n. pi. [Bp., pi. of fino , fine, excel- 
Finlander (fln'lan-dftr), n. [Bee /V«w.] A na- lent : nee fine 2 .] Wool from merino sheep next 
live or an inhabitant, of Finland; a Finn. in quality to the best: a trade-term. 

Unless (fin'los). a. [< Jin 1 + -few.] Destitute fin-pike (fiii'pik), n. A fish of the family ro- 
ot fiiiH : us, Unless fish. lyplvndw ana genus Folyptcrus; a polyptorid. 

finlet (fln'letj, w. [<yi/il + -let.] 1. A little ^ee hiehir. 

fin. — 2. Technically,* in ivhth., detached ritys fin-ray (fin'rd), n. One of the rays of the fin of 
of a dorsal or anal fin, forming a kind of fin, a fish. Bee the extract, and cut under scapu - 


especially in the mackerel family. See Scom- 


loeoracoid. 

A form or dermal exoakelcton. which Is peculiar to nnd 
highly characteristic of fishes, is found In the Jln-mys. 
. . Ordinary tm-rayn are composed of u hornlike, or more 
or Icbh calc Hied, substance, Aim arc simple at the base, but 
become Jointed transversely, and split up longitudinally, 
tow iu d their extremities. Huxley, Aunt. Vert , p. 41. 


Serial concrescence of primitively distinct metamerie 
finlet 9 J. A. llyder. 

Finn (jin), ». [Also Hpollod b\n; < ME. Finnes, 

A8. Finnan, pi,, Finns, Mima land, land of the 
Finns; = Icol. Fmnr = Bw. Dan. Fmne, Finn ; fin-spine (fin'spin), n. A spine of a fish’s fin; 
of. Icel. Fmnfaud, 8w. Dan. Finland, Finland, a spinous ruv of a fin. 

said to he a translation, equiv. to ( fcnland,’ fin-spined (dn'spind), a. Having spiny fins; 
of the Finnish mime, Suomi or Suomenmaa, lit. acanthoptcryginus. 

the swampy region ; cf. led. Norw. ODan./c/i = flntt, v. A Middle English and Anglo-Saxon 
E./eit 1 .] 1. A native of Fiuluud; a Finlander, contraction of findeth. See find. 

— 2. Ethnological ly— (a) A member of the fintock (fln'tok), n. [< Gael, fiundae.] AScot- 
Finnic race in general, (h) Bpecifically, a mem- fish nape for the cloudberry, Jlubus ChamfB - 
ber of that branch of the Finnic race inhabit- morns. 

ing Finland and other parts of nbrthwestem flu-toed (fin 'tod 1 ), a . Same as fin-footed. 
Kussia, and calling themselves Suomi or Suoma- flxrweed (fin'wed), ». A local En gliah name 
laistit. See Finnic. of the Ononis anrnsis. 

finnac (fin'ak), n. [A\*o fin nark, finnoe (mdfin- fin-whale (Hn'hwal), n. Same as finner 1 . 
ner); < Gael, fionnag. a white trout, a young fin-winged (fin'wingd), a. Having wings like 
salmon, < Uonn , white ; also called gealag, < gnat, fins orrli poors, as a pengoin. 
whito.] The white trout, a variety of Salma fiord, fjord (fy6rd), w. [Also fyord; < Norw. 
fano. [Scotch.] and Dan. fjord = 8w. fjtird xx IC€‘ 

fimifimhaddock, findon-haddock (fin 'an-, 
fin 'don -had # ok), n. [< Finnan, a corruption 
of Finilon (proh. fin 'in), a fishing- village noar 
Aberdeen, Scotland, + haddock.) A common 
name for smoked haddook, especially that 
cured at Fitulon. 

filmed (find), a. Having a fin or fin& or any- 
thing resembling a fin ; especially, having broad 


und Dan. fjord = 8w. fjtird *»Tcel. fjordhr, a 
frith, a bay (larger than a vik, a small crescent- 
formed inlet or crook); akin to E. ford, and 
to L. portus, a haven. From the Ieel. ffirdhr 
comes ME. firth, mod. E. firth, frith : s ee frith 2 , 
firth 2, ford, port*.] A deep indentation of the 
land, forming a comparatively narrow arm of 
the sea, with more or less precipitous slopes 
or cliffs on each side. The coast of Norway offers 


flr-oone 

the best examples. True fiords can exist only whore a 
steep and lofty mountain-range borders closely on the sea. 
King Olafs ships earns sailing 
Northward out of Drontbetm ha 1 
To the month of Sol ten Fiord. 

Longfellow, Saga of King Olaf. 
The froxon fiord * were flshless. 

The earth withheld her grain. 

Whittier, Dole of Jarl Thorkell. 
We see tliat, in whatever language It is that Brenteslon 
means a stag’s horn, the name was not unfittingly given 
to the ontler-llke fiords of this little inland sea. 

K. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 812. 

fior di pertdeo (fydr de p&r'si-kd). [It., lit. 
peach-flower : fior,flore, < u.fios {fior-), flower; 
di, < L. dc 9 of; persico, < L. pcrsicum , peach: 
see flower, dc 2 , peach*.] A rich marble, mot- 
tled with red and white, found among Roman 
ruins in Italy, and often used again in more 
recent buildings, 
fiorett, n. Same as ficurct. 
florin (fi'o-rin), n. [Ir .fiorthan, a long coarse 
grass.] An Irish name for white or marsh bent, 
Agrostis vulgaris, var. alba, a common grass in 
pastures. 

fiorlte (fid'rit), «. [< Santa Fiore in Tuscany 
(where it is found) + -ite 2 .] A variety of si- 
licioug sinter found incrusting volcanic tufa. 
It is found In the vicinity of hot springs and volcanoes in 
globular, laitryoldal, and stalactitlc concretions with a 
pearly luster, and consists of silica (sometimes impure 
rrom the presence of alumina), iron peroxid, and water. 
Geyaerite is a variety occurring alamt the orifices of gey- 
sers. 

fioritnra (fyo-ri-to'rft), ; pi, fioriture (-re). 

i It., lit. a flowering, fiourlBhing, (fiorire, flower, 
iemrish : sec flourish.] In music , an oruameut 
or embellishment, as a trill, turn, etc., intro- 
duced iul-o a melody: commonly in the plural. 
Up* (flp), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fipped, ppr, fipping. 
[E. dial., a reduction of fillip or jfip 1 . (t. G. 
flppsen, fillip, fipps, a fillip.] To fillip. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fljp- (flp), n. JAn nbbr. of fippenny.] A fippenny 

I haven't hardly n hair left to my hide, or a pewter fip 
in my pocket. S. Judd, Margaret, il. 7. 

fippence (fip'ens), n. A contracted form of five- 
pence. 

fippenny (fip e-ni), a. A contracted form of flre- 

. loqn 

incrly common in l'ennsylvania nnd several of the South- 
ern States fertile Spanish half-real, the vulue of whhh 
was about 0 cents. 

Apple (flp'l). «■ [Origin obscure.] 1. The 
under lip. [Prov. Eng.] — 2f. A stopper, as at 
the mouth of a musical wind-instrument. 

Some kind of wind instruments arc blown at a small 
hole In the sido, which straltncth the breath of the first 
entrance, the rather, In resiaict of their traverse, and 
stop alnivc the hole, which jierformcth th rfimde't part. 

Paeon, Nat. Hist., | IIS. 

fir (far), W. 

from Scand. than from 4 
give ME. *furwc, E. 'furrow (cf. AS. furh, a 
nirrow, E. furrow), ana is found only in comp., 
in the Bingle gloss U jurh-wudu, pinus,” fir-wood, 
i. e., fir-tree; = OHG. forha, MHG. rorhe, G. 
fohrr sss Ieel. fura = Norw. fur a, furu, fora, 
foro s= Sw. fura, fur (in comp, furu-) as Dan. 
fyr (in comp .fyrre-), fir (cf. W. pyr, fir) ; akin to 
OHG. vereh-eih (eih = E. oak). Lombard . f vreha, 
the Italian oak (L. cestmlus), G.fcrch, oak, as L. 
(fuercus, oak: see Qwrcus. The L. for * fir’ 
is abies : see Abies. For the relation K/a=L. 
qu, cf . E. four aa L. guattuor. Not related, as 
sometimes asserted, either to fire, to furze , or to 
forest.] A coniferous tree, properly of the ge- 
nus Abies , in distinction from the spruee ( Ficea ) : 
a term also applied, more loosely, to trees of 
other genera, as Ficea and Finns. See Abies . 
Among the true firs are the silver firs, Abiee pectinata at 
Europe and A. Numidioa of the Atlas mountains ; the bal- 
sam-fir or halm-of-Oilead fir of the AUegbaniea, A. bah 
mtHca ; the balsam -fir or white fir of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, A. eoneoUnr ; the red firs of the Faoifle coast, A. no- 
bilie and A. maynifica ; the white fir of the same region, 
A. yrandi * ; and the sacred fir of Mexico, A. rdiptoM. 
Of other genera are the Scotch fir, Pinna aylveatria, and 
the spruce-Ar or Norway spruce, Ficea exoelaa; the red, 
yellow, or Douglas fir of western America, Paeudtdtuna 
Dougluaii; the imrasol-flr of Japan, Sciadofiitya verticil- 
lata ; and the plum-fir of Chili, Podoearjma Amina. The 
gneUoeons genera Ephedra and Gnetum are kuown as 

But how the fyr was maked up on hfghte, 

And eke the names how the trees hlghte, 

As ook, firrt, birch, eta 

Chaucer, Knight s Tale, 1. 2068. 
Lofty fira whloh grace tbo Mountain’s Brow. 

Congreve, Hymn to Vanns. 

fir-apple (ftr'ap'l), n. A fir-cone. [Eng.] 
flrMKime (far'kfin), n. The cone-shaped fruit of 
the fir. 


Kixliy; flsh-like; of the nature of llnh: as, *£* WppwifflMt.nv^H.ii.- f : a( ! .)llc^ nl«lj..oi l . f... 
Hu* tinny tribes. 

She nilcs the fcnthcr’d Kind und finny Rare 

Vonyreve, 11 > mil U> Venus. 

3. Containing fish: as, the Jinny deep. Gold- 
smith 


[< ME. fir, fur , flrre, fyrre, rather 
“ rom AS. 'furh, which would 



iso 


9327 


too 


too (to), ft. [Early mod. E. also fyre; < ME. 

fiC'M ' •&. < AS. fgr 
mOa.jmr as OFries. fior, fiur =s D. vier, vuur 
ear MLG. o0r v rter. vuir, tmer, LG. «mr, rasr « 
OHG./yr, later nur, MHG. firtr, ftfar, G. feuer 
■k Ieel. Jlrt (and poet. /%rrr) a Sw. Dan. 
mb Umbrian jrfr as Gr. iri jp 9 fire (> E. pyre, 
q. ▼.), dial, irvlg (of. injxxdc, a torch). Differ- 
ent words are used in Goth. (fOn, gen, tuning, 
fire; ef. loel. funi, a flame), in L. and »kt. (L. 
ignis = Skt. og»<, fire), and in Bom. (It. fuoeo 
=s Bp. fnego a Pg. /opo = F. few, fire, < L. focus, 
fireplace : see fuel, focus),] 1. The visible heat, 
or light, evolved by the action of a high tem- 
perature on certain bodies, which are in con- 
sequence styled inflammable or combustible; 
combustion, or the heat and light evolved dur- 
ing the process of combustion. Anciently! fire, air, 
earth, and water were regarded as the four element* of 
which all thing* are composed ; and fire continued until 
oomnamti vely recent times to be considered a distinct lin- 
nderahle substance, existing throughout tin* universe 
he supposed form of caloric. See combustion, flame. 


The Lindsays flew like fire about. 

TUI all the fray was done. 

Battle qf Otierboume (Child's Ballads, VII. 24). 

Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 
As seek to quench the Are of love with words. 

8hak. t T. Q. of V., ii. 7. 

Wheresoe'er I am, by night and day, 

All earth and air seem only burning fire. 

Tennyson, (Enone. 


In popular language, the word element. Is often referred 
-to fire, air, earth, and WAtur. A very slight acquaintance 
with chemistry is sufficient to prove that air, earth, and 
water are compound bodies, and that fire Is mainly the 
result of a high temperature on certain bodies. 

W. A. Miller, Eloin. of Chem , 9 1. 

2. Fuel in a state of combustion, ns on a hearth 
or the ground, or in a grate, stove, or furnace; 
a burning mass of material lighted for t he sake 
of warmth or for the utilization of the heat or 
light from it. 

Uryng in fgre mi ulhnlawgli day, 

To cmidulmns uneii, 1 dnr Welle Bay. 

Halve* Book (E. E. T. H.), p. 811. 


And ther with nwt tlio Door ill the Cmirte. on the left 
honde, ys n tree with many stonyB a iHiwght it, wlier the 
mlnistres of the JewysundSuynt l’etir with them w army d 
them by the ffyer. 

Torkmgton, l)l»rlc of Eng. Travell, p. an. 


Now the king sut in the wlnterhousc in the ninth mouth : 
and there was a fire on the hearth burning liefom him. 

Jcr. xxxxi. 22. 


In winter's tedions nights Bit by the fire 
With good old folks. Shak., Well. II., v. 1. 

3. The burning of any large collection of ma- 
terial, as a building, town, forest, etc. ; a con- 
flagration: as, the great fire of London or of 
Chicago; a forest or a prairie fire, 

A fyre is foul affray In thlngns drle. 

Palladia*, Hifahoiidrlu (B. E. T. ft.), p. 28. 

Where two raging fi res moot together. 

They do consume the tiling that feuds their fury. 

Shak., T. of the ft., 11. 1. 

Grub-street ! thy fall should men and gods conspire, 
Thy stage shall stand, ensure it hut from fire. 

Pope, Dunolad, ill. 3. 

Till the last /re bum all betwoen the poles. t 

Cowpcr, Conversation, 1. 750. 

4. A spark or sparks; specifically, a spark, as 
from red-hot iron, or from flint or other stones 
when struck. 


His spurs o' steel were sair to bide, 

And fra her fore-feet flew the fire. 

Annan Water (Child's Ballads, IT. 188). 

6. Flashing light ; vivid luster; splendor. 

She Is very beautiful, and very like her father, with eyes 
full of fire, and great expression in all her features. 

Macaulay , Life and Letters, I. 211. 


6. In precious stones, the quality of refracting 
and dispersing light, and the brilliancy of effect 
that comes from this quality. — 7. A luminous 
body; a star. [Poetical.] 


Before him bum 

Seven lamps, as in a xodiac representing 
The heavenly fires. Milton, J*. L., xll. 256. 

Yon fair stars, . . . 

Cold fire*, yet with power to bum and brand 
His nothingness into man. Tennyson, Maud, xviiL 

8. A sensation of internal heat arising from 
either a physical or a mental cause ; an inflam- 
matory process or effect. 

What fire Is In mine ears? Shak., Much Ado, 111. 1. 


9. Ardor; burning desire; passionate love for 
something. 

Out he flash'd, 

And Into inch a song, such fire tar fame, 

Such trumpet-blowings In It, . . . 

That when he stopt, we long’d to hnrl together. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


10. Consuming violence, as of temper; fierce- 
ness; vehemence: as, the fire of love or of en- 
mity. 

For Wealth ho seeks, nor feels Ambition’s Fire*. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of T<ove. 
He had fire in his temper. Bp. Attcrburj t. 

11. Liveliness of imagination ; vigor of fancy; 
force of sentiment or expression ; capacity for 
ardor and zeal ; animation ; vivacity. 

Old as we arc, our soul retains a fire 

Active and quit k in motion. Ford , Fancies, v. 1. 

HU fire is out, Ills wit decayed. 

Sayt, Dentil of Dr. Swift 
Mrs. Kcbeocu Quickly, whom ho married, hod all that 
theirs of youth and a lively manner could do towards 
making an agreeable woman. Sttele, spectator, No. 100. 

And bless their Critic with a Poet s fire 

/'ope, Easily on nlticUin, 1. 076. 
Pitt's . . . ardour and hU noble licsrlng put fire into 
the most frigid conceit Macaulay, \\ illium Pitt 

12. Subjection to evil effects of any kind; es- 
pecially, overwhelming trouble; severe trial : 
used with reference to the old or savage prac- 
tice of trial or torture by fire, and especially 
to the passing through the fire to Moloch men- 
tioned in the Biblo: us, to pass through or be 
subjected to the firm of affliction. 

Not passing tliro* the Jue 

Bodies, but souls — thy children s tliro’ the smoke, 
The blight of low desires. Tennyson, Aylmer s Hi Id. 

13. [< fire, v, t., 6.] The tiring or discharge 
of firearms ; the discharge of a number of fire- 
arms, as rifles, muskets, or cannon, from a 
body of troops, a battery, or the like: as, to 
be under Arc; to silence toe enemy’s fire; en- 
filade and ricochet fire, etc. Artillery lire Is Raid 
to )ki direct when the line of ill e is perpendicular tot lie 
Hue aimed at, and the projiHltle docs not touch the in- 
termediate ground , oblique when the line of lire makes 
uu angle less than Ik)' 1 with the flout of Hie object ; enfi- 
lading when thu line of Arc is nearly parallel to the para- 
pet or line of tioo|is to be swept, icivise when thu line of 
tin* forms a horizontal angle greater than .sir with the in- 
terior slope of thu parapet or the line of hoops exposrd 
to its effects ; slant when thu angle Hindu with the bite 
rlur slope Is less than 30 ; horizontal when the pieeu has 
but a sinnll angle of elevation and the piojcitilc strikes 
the object without striking the Intermediate ground, ivr 
Ural when the piece has u great angle of elevat Inn, as in the 
case of mortars ; ricochet w lieu the < lei utioii is slight mid 
thu projectile strikes the earth 01 wutei and rebounds one oi 
more times (used childly with reduced charges for enfilad- 
ing pnrposuB); ruU mo when thu axis of the mere is parallel 
to the ground, or nearly so, and the projectile makes a 
series or ricochets; jAunmng when the piece* is situated 
above thu plane of thu object tiled at. 

Bullets would aing by our foreliuads, and bullets would 
rain at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of tlm retails that, girdled 
us round. Tennyson, Defence of Lucknow. 

They were under fire for more thnn tw » bourn, and every 
vessel was struck many times, but with little damage to Hie 
gunliouts. U. S. Grunt , Personal Memoirs, 1. 463. 


A dropping fire. Nee drop, V.t.-A ftaught o’ fire. See 
Artillery fire. Seedef.i:i - Ascending fires. 
Hue fireitork . — Baptism Of fire. See baptism — Blin d 
fire. See iduun.— Center fire. Her miter the Central 
fire, a tire which, according to the PythogoieaiiB, occupies 
the center of the nui verse and was thu first thing made, 
being the germ of everything else. ( 'opei nf< us and others 
supiKwed the sun was intended. Chinese fire, a rnm- 
fiosltioii used In fireworks ft < onsbrt* of 16 parts of gun- 
iiowder, 8 of niter, 3 of uhareoal, 1« of small cast-iron tair- 
lugs, and 3 of sulphur.— Colored fires, the tinted Unities 
produced by the salts of barium, stnuiLiuin, sodium, cop- 
per. anil other metals, or the compositions used to produce 
such flames. Variousinlxlures are employed, and tliullghts 
are used for signals, in pyroteelmy, etc - Cross fire. Huo 
crossfire. — Curved fire. Sue the extract. 

When a projectile is fired so as just to clear an Interpos- 
ing cover, and then descend u|hju tlui object, the line of 
flru lieing perpendicular or nearly so to the front off troops 
or works to bu destroyed, such practice la termed curved 
fire, in order to distinguish it from ricochet. 

Farrow , Mil. Kncyc., I. 441. 
Elmo’S fire. Same as eorjsvant . — False fire, (a) A blue 
flame made by burning certain combustibles in a wooden 
tube, used as a signal during the night. (6) A Are kindled 
with tlie object of leading a ship to destruction ; a false or 
misleading beacon. 

Shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
False fires, that others may be lost. 

Wordsworth, To Lady Fleming. 


Firs of the periphery, a fire which, according to the 
Pythagoreans and other ancient philosophers, occupies the 
circumference of the universe. -Fixed fires. Bee fire- 
work.— Greek fire, a combustible composition the con- 
stituents of which are sup|»o*ed to have been asphalt, niter, 
and sulphur. It would bum on or under water, amt was 
used with great effect In war by the Greeks of tho Eastern 
Empire, who kept Its composition secret for several hun- 
dred years Vpon the conquest of Constantinople the 
secret came into the possession of the Mohammedans, to 
whom it rendered repeated and valuable service. Also 
Grecian fire. 

The Saracens, by throwing Greek fire on the Christians, 
burnt many of their boats and killed the people in them, 


Quoted in 


lewitt's Ancient Armour, 1. 328. 


Hollow fire, (a) A peculiar kind of hearth or furnace 
used in the manufacture of Iroh for tin-plates, and so ar- 


ranged that the metal. In the form of “stamps” (bars 
broken into pieces weighing aliout a quarter of a hundred 
each), is heated in the llnmea, and does not come In di- 
rect 1*011(4101 with the fuel, thus avoiding contamination 
by sulphur (M A tiro burning chiefly in the iuterior of 
the mass of fuel, so os to avoid waste of the coal by com- 
bustion on the outside, where it Is not in contact with the 
metal. For the common blacksmith s fire sciiil-bitiimliious 
coal is preferred — Holy fire, in the Itomnn Catholic and 
< Mental churches, u light kindled nil Holy Saturday (the 
Saturday preceding Easter Sunday) liy sparks from a flint, 
and used to relight thu church lumps, all of which are ex- 
tinguished on Good Friday . In thu Gi cuk Church the lire 
is claimed to bu a ini men Ions gift from lumen. At lloiue 
the ceremony is liurfoftnud In present u of tho pope. At 
Jerusalem the lighting of tin* hol\ flru is celebrated by the 
Greek and Armuniaii t lurgy combined In tin* Church of the 
Holy Sepiilcluu , amid a scene «»f wild « uUiiiHiusm on the 
part of thu spectator*.-- Kentish fire. Sec Kentish — 
Latter* Of fin and sword, ill the tuicU lit law of Scot- 
land, letters of ejectment Issued by the Pihy Council, and 
directed to the sheriff of the enmity , ant hoi lying him to coU 
the assistance of tho county to dispossess a teiinnt who re- 
tallied his ]KMMCH*ioh contrary t«> thu order of tliu Judge 
and the diligence of the law.— Line of fire {unlit.), a line 
formed hy thu prolongation of the axis of a firearm for- 
ward.— Oblique fire, n phrase noting a form of urtlou in 
firearms, in which the plunger which explodes the cart- 
ridge moves obliquely to the axis of the barrel On fire, 
ignited; inflamed, Ininiing; lienee, tlguruthely, eager, ur- 
gent, sealous. He v afire. 

Receiv'd my heart an offering all on fire , 

Kindled, aud fed, and blown by stioug lkislre. 

»/. Beaumont , Psyche, if. 88 
All f i uts 

But chafing ino on fire to find iny bride 

Tinnifsm, Princess, 1 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire. se« fryi ng-jm n - 
Primitive fire, a fire which, according to llcmclitus and 
otlici ancient philosophers, was the primitive material out 
of w hit h the universe was formed.— Rotating fires. See 
jn nnaL Running fire {mint.), the mphl discharge of 
firearms hv a line of troops in HiiccoKidoii. - St. Anthony’s 
fire. Hninu as cry*i]H'las — St. Elmo's fire. Same us eor- 
jMMtnnt.- St. Francis's first, probably tin* same as St. 
Ant lion o' * fn< 

All these, and many evils moe haunt ire, 

Thu hwi King Hpleuc, and Fiunry i aging life, 

Tlic Hliukiug Pulsey, and Saint Ft nance* fire 

Sjvnsrr, F. Q , I. It. 35. 

The fat Is In the fire. Hue /an.- To hank a fire, to 
give fire, to hang fire. Sue the verbs.- To heap coals 
of fire on one'B head, sue coal - To play with fire, 

to luuddlu carelessly oi ignoiiintly with a dniigeioiis mut- 
ter; do anything lightly oi fur iimuseiueiit tliut muy cause 
great tumble oi suffering To pour oil on the fire, 
to add fuel Hi the flame that is, to do or suy something 
likely to intensify existing passion or trouble.— TOBStOn 
fire, (a) To apply tile to , cause to htu u. 

Anil (they | it hide so In this manure till tvdinguscoin to 
hum, that la r unmm were untied into the londe that *rtfe 
on file oner all tliei us tliel ni.vght eny liiinnu do 

Meilm (E 13. T. H ), ill 380. 

Now tho cliildieii of Judah hud fought against Jerusa- 
lem . . and set thu i lty on Jlre. Judges I. H. 

(5) Figuratively, to make fiery , inflame ; i xcfto violently 

The tongue . . . setteth on fire thu course of nature; 

ami it is set on Jim of hell Jus. Hi 0 

To Bet the river (or (he Thames, Hudson, or other river, 
according to locality) on fire, to accomplish something 
surprising or remarkable ; cut a figure in the world : si- 
always used with A negative: as, he is a smart fellow 
enough, hut lie'll «rw set the neer on the Het* temse.— 
To Strike fire, to produce a Hpurk or flume hy friction or 
concussion. 

Striking fire, 1 kindled soiiio heath and dry sea- weed, hy 
which 1 it lasted my eggs. Sn\ft, Gulliver s Travels, ill. 1 

To take fire, in) To become ignited; begin to burn. 

Tlic sapiens wood, divested of the hark. 

Grows fungous, und takes fire at every spark. 

Coiejvr, ('onversutimi, 1. 54. 

(6) Figuratively, to beeonic inflamed ; la* violently exulted 
or aroused. 


I uni no courtier, of n light condition, 

Apt to take fire ut every beauteous faco, 

That only serves his will and waiitonness. 

Fletcher {and another ), Elder Brother, h. 3. 
White Bengal fire. U very brilliant light produced by 
means of pure metallic arsenic, 
fire (Hr), v, ; jiret. and pp. fired, ppr. firing. 

[< ME. firen, fyrcn,furcn, Hot. on fire, expose to 
nro, animate, < A H.fyrian, found only in the 
boiiho of ‘give warmth to,’ = D. vuren = MLG. 
vuren, hQ.fitrcn = Sw. fyra = Pan. fyre, fire; 
from tho noun.] I. tranti. 1. To set ou fire; 
enkindle: uh, to fire a house or a eliimnoy ; to 
fire a pile. 

And of a certain hearbu which, living folded up In a mans 
clothes, would make him walke InxisMilc, A the smoke of 
the Bnme, lK*ing fired, would cunse thiunlciK. 

Pnrehan, I'ilgrimage, p. 61. » 

Romlisdale has firnl nur house. 

Reedxsdale and Wise W tlha in (Child's Ballads, VIII 91). 


Captain Swan ordered tlie Town to lie fired, which was 
presently done. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 145 


2. To expose to the action of fire ; prepare bv 
tho application of heat ; bake : as, to fire pot- 
tery ; to fire a stack of bricks. [Rarely used 
of culinary processes.] 


Thu dough is . . . cut into small scones, which, when 
Irsd, ore handed round the company. 

Hev. J. Nicol, Poems, I 28, note. 
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8. To inflamo ; irritate the feelings or passions 
of: an, to fire one with anger or revenge. 

Lords an* lordliest in their wlnu ; 

And tilt* wull-foasted priost then soonest fired 
With zeal, if might religion seem concern'd. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1410. 

(tar prostrate towns and palaces they pass, . . . 
breathing nnongo ; whilst anger and disdain 
Fire vwry breast, and boll in every vein. 

Adduton, Tho Canijmlgn. 

4. To animate ; give life or spirit to. 

'I'rnly to tread that virtuous path you walk In, 

Ho fir’d her honest soul, we thought licr sainted. 

Fletcher, Loyul Subject, v. 2 
tat Ambition fire thy Mind, 

Thou wert tarn o'er Men to Reign. 

Congreve, Judgment of Paris. 
Virgil seldom rises into very astonishing sentiment* 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. 

Addison , Hjs'ctator, No. 27V. 
It so fired his imagination that he wrote a description 
of it. (I. W. Curtin, lnt to (Veil Drcemc, p. Jo 

B, To drive out or away by fire. [Ituro.] 

He that |mrts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence. Shak. , taar, v. 2. 

8. To subject to oxploHiou or explosive force 
by tho application or fire ( usual 1 v in tho form of 
a spark, variously produced); discharge, send 
forth, or break up by explosion : as, to fire a 
gun or pistol; to fire a camion-lmll or a shell; 
to fire a blast or a mine. 

Let all tho battlements tlinir ordnance fire. 

Shale., Hamlet, v. 2. 

Is that lead slow which in fired from a gun Y 

Shak., L. L. L, ill. 1. 

Tho Gorman gun fired 30 rounds in Id minutes, 
Mvehaelut, tr. of Mouthayo’s Krtipp ami Do Range, p. 04. 

The unfortunate wretch who fired tlio train whs killed 
l>y the explosion. O. If. Holme*, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2b. 

7. To throw ns a missile. [Colloq.] 

Tile* tays wore firing stones at the house at a great rate, 
and after a while the uegroos began firing back with rocks, 
chunks, and broken In h kB. 

Charleston (S 0.) Courier , Sept, itt, 1870 

8. In ret. fturg., to cauterize. — 9. To illuminate 
strongly; make to shine as if on fire. 

When, from lindur this terrestrial hall, 
lie (the huh | fire* tho proud tops of the eastern ]>incs. 

Shak., Rich 11., Hi 2 

10. To eject, dismiss, or expel forcibly or per- 
emptorily: commonly with out. Bee to fire out 
(h), below. [Bhuig,*U. B.] a ball fired, in her 
Sec built. -To fire Off, to disebargo as a missile, lltornlh 
or figuratively. 

Mr. Moon was one of the Dean's advursurlcs, and fired 
off a pamphlet against him. 

British and Foreijtn Evangelical Jt, r 

TO lire OUt. 00 To drive out by or us if by fire. [Rare. | 
Yet this shall I ne'er know, hut llvo In doubt, 

' Till my bad augul fire my good one out. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxliv. 

If any wench should offer to keep possession of m> 
heart against my will, I'd fire her out with sack and sugiti 
Chapman, May-Day, i. 1 

(ft) To eject, expel, or dismiss forcibly or peremptorily , 
(Hsebarge from employment, tauncc: in allusion to the 
discharge of n cminon-hall (Slang, V. 8.] To fire up, 
to kindle the tin's of, us an engine. 

n. intrant i. 1. To take firo ; be kindled. — 2. 
To l>o or become heated, irritated, or inflamed: 
as, his feet . fire easily in walking. [Colloq.] — 

3. To become excited ; become irritated or in- 
flamed with passion. Bee to fire up (b), below. 

1 grow full of auger, Sir Lucius ' I fire uimre! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, Hi. 4. 

4 . To discharge artillery or firearms : ns, they 
fired on the town. — 5. To discharge or throw 
a missile or missiles. — 6. To ring all the bells 
in a peal at once. - Fire away, tagin ; go abend , do 
os you propose , go on |81»ng. |--To fire up. (a) To start 
a fire In a furnace, a locomotive, etc. : as, the stoker fired 
up at five o’clock, (ft) To Imvoiik* irritated or angry ; fly 
iuto a (Mission. 

He . . , fired up, and stood vigorously on Ills defence. 

Macaulay. 

fire-alarm (fir'a-lttrm*), ft. 1. An alarm of 
fire. — 2. A mechanical apparatus for giving a 
signal or alarm of fire. There arc various kinds of 
automatic tiro alarms; thus, an alarm may he given by 
the burning away of a cord which supiiorU a weight that 
in falling seta in motion a clockwork 01 rings a bell, or by 
the expansion of mercury as the result of a rise in the tem- 
perature, by which it is caummI to touch a wire and close nn 
electric circuit, os in the thermostat. Fire-alarm tele- 
graph, a telegraph system used to give an alarm of Are, 
comprising circuits from district stations to a central sta- 
tion, and circuits from the central station to church or oth* 
or tails or directly to tlrc-cngine Imuses. When the second 
circuits are only to the ongl iie-houses it Is called a silent- 
alarm system, to distinguish it from a system where large 
bells are mug to inform the public of the location of a 
fire. The signal-taxes are controlled by a crank or some 


simple device, and ouly signals and not messages are sent 
over the lines, flume flre*alorm telegraphs are also con- 
nected with private stations, and with thennoatata or other 
automatic flrr-alurniH. 

flre- annlhilat or (fir'p-nl'hi-la-tgr), n. An 

S ratus for extinguishing fire; a flro-oxtin- 
mr. 

fire-ant (fir'fcnt), n. An ant which stings se- 
verely, producing a burning sensation : a com- 
mon name in tropical countries of various spe- 
cies of stinging ants of the family MyrmecHiat. 
firearm (fir'Jirin), n. A weapon from which a 
missile, such as a bullet, cannon-ball, shell, etc., 
is expelled by the combustion of gunpowder or 
other similar explosive. Pistols, muskets, can- 
non, etc., are firearms. 

1 made a sign that I wanted to speak with one of them ; 
but seeing me surrounded with a number of horse and 
fire-arm*, they did not chooso to trust themselves 

Bruce, Source of tho Nile, 1. ir>7. 

fire-arrow (fir'ar # 6), n. An arrow formerly 
used, whether shot from a 
hand-bow or from an engine, ^ k 

having combustibles attached W m 

to it for incendiary purposes. Hf i 

flreback (ffr'bak), n. 1. The ■ A 

back wall of a furnace or fire- W 
place.— 2. A macartney or 1 ; 

fire-backed pheasant, of the 
genus JCuplacamus, as & igni - 
tun. 

fire-backed (fir'bakt), a. Hav- 
ing tho plumage of tho back of 
a fiery color : as, a fire-backed 
pheasant. 

fire-ball (fir'bftl), w. 1. A ball 
of fire, as the sun. 

They trudge under tho fire-ball in . I 
the 111 manual t. 1 B / k 

Linw futon* Life-Work, ]>. juw. II | | 


fire-clay 

fire-blast (fir 'blist), a. A disease of bops, 
chiefly occurring toward the latter periods of 
their growth, in which they appear as if burned 
by fire. 

fire-blight (fir 'blit), n. Same as pear-blight 
(which see, under blight). 

flreboard (nr'bdrd), n. A board used to close 
a fireplace in summer. Also called cMmney- 
board. 

fire-boat (fir'bfit), n. A steamboat fitted with 
steam-pumps, hose, and other appliances for 
extinguishing fires: used along nver-fronts to 


2. Milit., a ball filled with ex- Hfl Hfl 

plosives or combustibloB, in- IT H 

tended to be thrown among " w 

enemioH, to injure them by Fire I ^iT!StI}S« Mn ‘ l 
explosion, to sot firo to their ihrum vioiiot-ic- 
works and expose their move- iJh cr S fr.iV«o!i B /“ Mo_ 
merits, or Bimply to produce 
the last result by the light of its own combus- 
tion. — 3. Globe-lightning; an electrical phe- 
nomenon sometimes seen in thunder-storms, 
having tho appearance of a globe of fire falling 
from tho clouds and often bursting with a loud 
report. 

'I lie fire-ball 1 b almost inroniparnbly U'hh brilliant than 
forkrd liglitiiing, becauso, tliough it lout* loijg enough to 
give tin' full Impression of its brightness, it is rarely bright- 
er than iron in the Btate whieh we rail “ml-liot." 

P. O. Tad, Enoyc Rrit., XXT1I. 330. 

4. A ball composed of very fine anthracite 
coal or dust and clay, used to kindle fires. — 5. 
The scarlet lychnis, lychnis Chalccdontca. — 0. 
In her., Bame as ball fired (whieh see, under 
bain ) : us, u fire-ball fired in four places, 
fire-balloon (f5r'ba-lfin # ), n. 1. A balloon be- 
neath and attached to which is a firo by which 
the air contained in it is heated and rarefied, 
t hus causing it to rise. — 2. A balloon sent up 
at night with fireworks, which ignite at a regu- 
lated height. 

A fire-balloon 

Rose grni like up taforo tho dusky groves, 

Ami dropt a fairy parachuto ami past. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol 

fire-bar (fir'bftr), n. A bar of a grate. Also 
called furnace-bar. 

flrebaret, ft. [Of. AB. gloss “fjjrb&r, igniforus,” 
fire-beanng, <Jyr, fire, + beran, bear.] A bea- 
con. 

fire-barrel (flr'bar'el), ». A hollow cylinder 
filled with various kinds of combustibles, used 
in fire-ships to convey the fire to the shrouds, 
fire-basket (flr'b&s'ket), n. A portable grate 
or cresset for a bedroom, 
fire-bavin (fir'bav'in), n. A bundle of brush- 
wood for lighting a fire: used in fire-ships, 
fire-beacon (fir'be'kon), n. In her., a beacon 
used as a bearing, it is represented as a cresset on 
n pole or ninst, sometimes having a ladder leading up 
to it ; or us a square tax with posts at the comers, and 
shown to bo of Iron from the division of the plates, bolt- 
heads, etc. 

flre-beU(flr'bol),w. A 1 arge bell used for sound- 
ing an alarm of fire. Sm-h bells are now, in dries, 
commonly sounded by electricity, the number of strokes 
indicating the district within which the Are occurs. 

fire-bill (fir'bil), n. Xaut., a bill showing the 
proper distribution of the officers and crew on 
board a man-of-war in case of an alarm of fire, 
fire-bird (fir'b^rd), n. A popular name of the 
Baltimore oriole, Icterus galbula. See oriole. 


protect the shipping and docks. 

firebody (flr'tKxri), n. A kind of compound 
ascidian; a species of the genus Pyrosoma or 
family Pyrdsomatidw : a book-name, or literal 
translation of the generic name. 

fire-boom (fir'btfm), n. One of a number of 
boomB projecting from the side of a ship dose 
to the water, ana connected at their outer ends 
by ropes, designed to keep off fire-ships and 
-rafts. 

fire-bote (flr'bot), w. [(.fire + bote , i. o., boot^. 
Not found in HE. or AB.] In law, an allow- 
ance of fnel which a tenant of land is entitled 
to take from it. 

There ore a great number of pollard trees standing and 
growing ujRjii the commons aforesaid, the crops whereof 
as they grow are usually cut by the ooplehoulders of the 
sayd maiier, and taken ami converted by them for fire- 
boote according to the custom thereof. 

Arehawlogia, X. 448. 

fire-box (flr'boks), tt. The box (sometimes made 
of copper) in which the fire in a locomotive is 
placed, surrounded on lhe outside by an iron 
casing which is separated from the inner fire- 
box by a space of about three inches allround, 
filled with water, to prevent the radiation or 
heat. 

firebrand (fir'brand), n. and a. [< ME. fyre- 
brand, furbrond (= G. feverbrana ) ; < fire + 
brand.'] I, n. 1. A piece of wood kindled or on 
fire ; a piece of any buming substance. 

It semes that God made 11 s in vayno 

When ... he mudo us for noght els to dwells 

111 erth, bot to Xiefyrrbraiuic* in hello. 

II ampule, Rrick of Conscience, 1. 7418. 
This in a Fire-brand may wo sec, whose Fire 
Doth in his Flame toward ’s natiuo Uoav’n aspire. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 2. 


As a mad man who casterii firebrand », arrows, and 
death. Prov. xxvl. 18. 

Hence — 2. That which or one who sets ou fire, 
literally or figuratively; specifically, an incen- 
diary, 111 any sense; especially, one who in- 
flames factions, or causes contention and mis- 
chief. 

We do not only contend, oppress, and tyrannise our- 
selves; but, os so many firebrand*, we set 011 and animate 
others. BurUm, Anat. of MeL, p. 44a 

3. In her., specifically, a torch. Whon Ignited it 
is blazoned as firebrand Inflamed. It is represented as a 
torch or os a pal« or pallet rugnly couped. In tho latter 
case it is always Inflamed at tho top. 

II. a. Of an incendiary nature. [Bare.] 

Our firelrrawl brother, Paris, bnms ns all. 

Shak., T. and C. t 11. 2. 

fire-brick (fir'brik), fi. A brick made of mate- 
rial which will not fuse readily in a kiln or fur- 
nace: used for lining furnaces, etc. 

fire-bridge (ffr'brij), w. A low wall of fire-brick, 
which in a reverberatory furnace separates the 
furnace from the hearth or working-place. Also 
called flamo-bridge. flame-stop. 

fire-brieft (fir'brdf), n. A circular letter soli- 
citing subscriptions for sufferers from a fire. 
Karcs. 

We laugh at fire-brief * now, although they be 
Commended to us by his Majesty. 

Cartwright, Poems (1661). 

fire-brigade (fir'bri-g&d'), ». An organised 
body or firemen belonging to a particular town 
or district. 

fire-bnuh (fir'brush), n. A brush used to sweep 
n hearth. 

flre-bneket (fir'buk , et), n. A bucket designed 
to be used to carry water for extinguishing a 
conflagration. 

firebug (flr'bug), ». An incendiary. [Colloq., 
U . 8. j 

fire-cage (flr'kfij), ft. An iron box or basket for 
holding fire; a cresset. 

fire-chamber (fir'cham'bftr), ft. The combus- 
tion-chamber of a puddling-furnace; also, in 
general, that part 01 a furnace in which the fire 
is maintained. 

fire-chemiset. ft. See chemise. 
fire-clay (flr'klfi), ft. That kind of day which 
is suitable for making articles which will not 
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fire-slay 

melt, nor even perceptibly soften when exposed 
to a high temperature. The most important article! 
made oTHre-clay are flre-brtokt and crucible!. Much of 
the elagr associated with the coal of the Carboniferous ae- 
ries ia aufllelently refractory to be used for this purpose. 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire. England, is a locality fa- 
mous for manufacture! of thin kind. In New Jersey a 
iNflt of rocks of Cretaceous age extends across the State, 
from Staten Island sound southwest to the Delaware, with 
which are associated clays of various kinds. Along this 
belt the manufacture of fire-bricks and crucibles is a busi- 
ness of importance. 

flre-oock (fir'kok), n. A cook or spout to let 
out water for extinguishing fire, 
fire-company (fir'kum'pa-ni), n. 1 . A company 
of men for managing an engine to extinguish 
fires. — 8. A fire-insurance company, 
fire-cracker (fir'krak'Cr), n. A species of fire- 
work eonBiBting of a paper cylinder filled with 
a preparation of gunpowder, etc., stopped at 
each end, furnished with a fuse, and discharged 
for the sake of the noise of its explosion. It is 
of Chinese make. 

We celebrated the termination of our trouble by sett lug 
off two packs of fire-crackers in an empty wine-cask. They 
made a prodigious racket T. B. Aldrich , Bad Boy, p. 80. 

firecrest (fir'krest), ft. The fire-crested wren 
of Europe, Regains ignicapiUus. 
fire-OBSWl (fir'kres'ted), a. Having the crest 
of a flory color: as, the fire-crested wren. 
flre-crOBS (fJr'krfis), n. The fiery cross (which 
see, under mww 1 ). 

What Is this, but to blow a trumpet and proclaims a 
Jire-crosne to a hereditary and perpetuall rivifl warruV 

Milton , Reformation in Eng., li. 

fire-damp (fir 'damp), «. The gas contained in 
coal, often given off by it in large quantities, 
’ ** * nfti 
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able proporty, or to use means for the extinc- 
tion of fire. It couslsts of ail exterior light armor of 
metallic gnuse, and of an inner covering of a material 
which In a slow conductor of lieat such as wool, cotton, 
etc., immersed in certain saline solutions. 

fire-eater (fir'e'tSr), w. 1. A juggler who pro- 
tends to eat fire. 

1 took leave of my I<mly Sunderland. She made me stay 
dinner st Leicester House, mid afterwards sent for Rich- 
ardson, the famous fire-eater. He devoured brimstone, on 
glowing coals before us, chewing and swallowing them; 
he melted a beer-glass, and eat It quite up, etc. 

K ivhm. Diary, Oct 8, 1072. 

2. A person of recklessly defiant disposition, 
especially a persistent duelist ; specifically, in 
the United States, before the civil war, a violent 
and bitter Southern partisan. [Colloq.] 

Barnes need not got up in the morning to punch Jack 
Belsise‘s head. I’m sorry for your digup|>uiiitinetit, you 
Kcnchurch-strect firo-eater. Thackeray, N vw comes, xxix. 

All partJuM joined in tills measure ■ tin* fire eaters to pro- 
mote secession, the Unlouist* to thwart It 

The Century, \ XXVI. 7«. 

fire-eating (fir'e'ting), a. Having the dispo- 
sition or spirit of a fire-eater, in sense 2; reck- 
lessly defiant and fiery. 

fire-engine (fir'eu*jin), «<. If. An early name 
for the steam-engine. 

First. That vessel in which the powers of steam iuc to 
lie employed to work the engine, which is called the t > Un- 
der In common fire-engines, and which 1 call the stenm- 
vessel, must, during the whole time the engine is ul woik, 
be kept as hot as the steam that enters it 

Watt, quoted in Rucyc. Hrit., XXII. 475. 

2. An engine designed to throw a continuous 
Htroam of water through a liosc upon a confla- 
gration, for the purpose of extinguishing it. 


and exploding, on ignition, when mixed with 
atmospheric air. Explosion takes place when, as Ih 
often the case, the gas given off by the coal consists 
largely of iiumli-gas (light carbureted hydrogen). The 
composition of the gas evolved from coal is, however, very 
variable ; in connection with the marsh-gas, oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, and nitrogen seem to Im> always present. Fire- 
damp is a source of great danger to life in w nil-mines See 
daoyl. 

fire-department (fir'dfi-pilrt'ment), n. A de- 
partment of the government of it city, town, or 
village charged with the prevention and the ex- 
tinction of fires; also, the entire force of men 
employed in this service. 

fired-Off (ftrd'df'), a . In brick-manuf., noting 

the condition of a heated ki In immediately after 
the fire has expended itself. Also called bnmed- 

If it is desired to admit hot air to tho up|ier part of any 
kiln, this may lm done by opening the dampers ... at the 
top of a ftred-of kiln. C. T. Ikirut, Bi leks, etc.., p. 284. 

fire-dog (fir'dog), n. Bame as andiron . 

The great Iron fire-dogs, at least four feet in height, 
were connected from shaft to shaft liy a chain, in gro- 
tesque suggestion of tho Siamese twins. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 212. 

fire-door (ffr'dor), n, Tho feeding- or charging- 
door of any form of furnace, 
firedrako (fir'drak), ti. [< ME. firedrake , < AS. 
fyrdraca(~ Q.feuerdrachen ), < jyr, fire, + dram , 
drake, dragon : see drake a , dragon.] If. A fiery 
dragon or sorpent. 

By the hissing of the snake, 

Tho rustling of the fire-drake. 

Drayton, Kyiuphldla. 

It may he ’tis hut a glow-worm now ; but 'twill 
Grow to mfirc-draks presently. 

Fletcher, Beggars* Bush, v. 1. 

Here [MasJId el Jinn] was revealed the seventy-second 
chapter of tho Koran, called after the name of the myste- 
rious firsdrakes who paid fealty to the Prophet. 

Jt F. Burton, El-Modinah, p. 472. 

8. A fiery meteor; an ignis fatnus. 

Fiery spirits or devils are such as commonly work by 
biasing stars, fire-drakes, or Ignes fatui 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 120. 

So have I seen a fire-drake glide at midnight 

Before a dying man to point his grave. 

Chapman, Cmsar and Hompey, ill. 1. 

3. A kind of firework. 

That fire-drake did I lilt three times on the head, and 
three times was his nose discharged against ine ; lie stands 
thore, like a mortar piece, to blow us 

Shak non. VHI., v. 8. 
How many oaths flew toward heaven 
Which ne er came half-way thither, but, Mkv fire-drakes, 
Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, Hi. 2. 

4f. A worker at a furnace or firo: an allusive 
use. 

That is his fire-drake, 

Ills lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his roals. 

B , Jomm, Alchemist, iL 1. 

flre-dlOSS (flr'dres), a. An invention used as 
a protection against fire, with the view of en- 
abling the wearer to approach and even to pass 
through a fierce flame, to rescue lives dr valu- 



Pive-engioc. 

Kire-ongincs are of three principal kinds: hand- 
steam, and chemical, according to the |n>w«r employed 
Hand -power llrc-cuglues consist in Hie main of a pair of 
single-acting force-pumps, mounted on wheels, and worked 
by hand. They have been generally sniierseded by the 
application of steam. Steam lire engines consist essen- 
tially of a |iafr of shigle-neting suet ion mid forre-piimjM 
o|H>ruted by steam, the whole appm ntns Mug mounted on 
wheels mill drawn by horses, or soinel lines self propelled. 
The chemical fire-engine is a large foi iii or llie-extiugulsher 
mounted on wheels mul drawn by homes. Floating fire 
boats and steam fire-engines are used in large ports, for the 
protection of shipping and the water- fi outs. 

fire-escape (flr'es-kap*), w. Any apparatus or 
structure designed to enable persons to escape 
from tho upper windows of a building in cuhc 
of firo. Portable flre-e»eajM*s consist, generally of lnd 
ders, often mounted on wheels foi ease in transjiortutloii, 
and capable of Mng extended like a telescope ; permanent 
fire-escuttes consist usually of light iron ladders and land- 
ings attached to the outside of a building. 

fire-extinguisher (fir'ekH-fing'frwish-^r), n. 
An apparatus designed for immediate and tem- 
porary use in putting out a conflagration by 
means of a small stream of water or of water 
mingled with carbonic-acid gas. iu the common- 
est form water is placed in a metal holder or vessel, nu<l 
alwvo It, within tho holder, is placed a smaller vessel con- 
taining a chemical, as sulpliurn. acid, that may be set free 
l>y the turning of a handle or anew on the outside of the 
apparatus. Another chemical, commonly oodium bicar- 
bonate, is also placed iu the apimratiis. When the add is 
set free It combines with tho sodium, setting free carbonic- 
acid gas, whi* h, by Its pressure, escapes when a no/lc is 
opened, carrying the water with it in a strung stream. 
Huoh extinguishers nre usually made portable, to be cai- 
ried in the hand or uikiii the back, or are mounted upon a 
light truck to be draw n by a horse ; hut they arc also made 
in heavier forms, when they ore commonly called chemical 
fire-mginrs 

fire-eye (fir'i), u. One of tbe South American 
ant-thrushes, Formirivora (Pyriglcna) tcuctgt- 
tera : so called from its red eyes. 
flxeH^ed(ttr'id),a. Having eyes of firo. [Poet- 

Tliey ionic liko sacrifices in their trim, 

Ami to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war. 

All hot and bleeding, will we offer them 

Shak., 1 Hen IV.. lv 1. 

fire-fan ( flr'f an ), n. A blast-apparatus of small 
size, suitable to be used at a small or i»ortabl© 
forgo. 

fire-ranged (fir'fangd), a. fs= Be. flrefanait; < 
fire + jangcd, pp. otfang, take, seize.] Dried 
up OS by fire. Specifically - (a) Applied to manure which 
has assumed a baked appearance, from the heat evolved 


fire-guard 

during decomposition. ( b ) Applied to cheese w hen sw elled 
or eruckud, ns a ivsiilt of living oxjmisciI to ton mm h beat 
before it 1ms liven di U d Jamieson 

fire-feeder (fir'f6M6r), «. An apparatus for 
feeding tho firo of u furnace. 

A propel 1> eoiisti uctcd Ftrr-fmlrr, w liidi would supply 
the fu rum vs without involving the necessity of opening 
tho tire-doors. 

h Armstrong , In (.'ampin s Mreli. Engiiieei lug, p. 254. 

fire-fiend (fir' foml), n. 1. Eire, as of a con- 
flagration, personified a« an evil spirit of de- 
struction. — 2. An ineondiury. [Colloq.] 

fire- finch (fir'finch), i/. A weaver-bird of Iho 
gcuuB Eitplevtvtt: as, i ho \hinw-vo\ovcd fire-finch 
(E. tgmvohr ). 

fire-fishing (fir'fishing), n. Fishing by tiro- 
light, as when blazing lorehos nro uho«1 1o at- 
tract fish to a boat or to the side of a stream, 
bo that they may bo oaught or speared. Also 
called torch-finking . 

fire-flag (fir'flag), n. A flash or gleam of light- 
ning. [Rare and poetical.] 

The u pint uir hurst into life ’ 

And a hnndi ed jire flags sheen. Coin uige. 

flreflare, flreflaire (fir'flar), n. Sam© as firry- 

flare . 

fire-flanght (fir'fliU), v . [Ho . . also wri tten fi rc- 
Jlouc/it; < fire + fiaughl, flaucht: see flu tight*. ) 

1. A flash of lightning; speoiflcally, a flash un- 
accompanied by thunder. 

Tim flumh of fyrrflnucht lighting 1101*0 ami tliare. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p l(Wi 
Even Honoril lias her one splendid hour, her fire flavyht 
of hellish glory. Swinburne, Slmkwqu'arv, p. 173 

2. Tlie northern light, or aurora borealis. 

fireflirt (fir'll^rt), w. Ham© as Jirrtait, 2. ('; 

SwaiitHoii . [Local, Eng.] 

firefly (flr'fli), pi. fireflies MHz). An in- 
soot. which lias the faculty or becoming lu- 
minous; a lampyrid or elaterid beetle which 
emits phosphorescent light from organs in some 
part of the body. Dim of the commonest American 
hjhticb is a lumpYrid, I'lmtinn* j/yrahs, vulgarly called 
lufhtnnvi-buu. Its laivu lives ill flic ground, feeding on 
earthworms and soft-lmdird insects, and transforms to the 
pupa In mi oval earthen cell in June, issuing as a hectic ton 
dn>s later. In the genus Fhotnrut tho liu vn is luminous. 
The larger tropical fireflies lieloug to the elatoihl genus 
Pyrophoms, ami are know n as curunds. Olio of tho most 
brilliant is /*. iwrUfncus of South America und the West 
Indies, emitting such luminosity from two eyo-liko fc- 



r. d 

Cnnimon l-'lrelly {That tuns fyrnlis). 
it, l.trvti ; t>, ini|Mi in its earthen cell , r, liertle. ‘( All imlur.il nireN ) 
d, e,f, leg. under wile of Rcgmciit, and liuu! of larva, enlarged. 

ncstnu on the Hmiax that small print may Ik* read by this 
light. The insects aic sometimes used lo afford liglit for, 
domestic juuiiOHes, several of them confined together emit- 
ting light enough to enable a person to wi ftc. The glow- 
worm is, however, a lampyrid The lantern fly [mb. homop- 
torous insect of a different order. 

Many n night I saw tho Plciuds, rising thro’ the mellow 
shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled In a silver braid. 

Tennyson, I/xksle) Hull 

fire-fork (fir'fArk), w. [< ME ' fyyrforlr; <fire 
+ fork.] A fork-shaped implement usod for 
piling fagots upon a fire, 
fire-gilding (fir'giUding), w. A gilding proeess 
in wliicli In© gold is put on in th© form of an 
amalgam of gold and mercury, and then boated 
in a rouflle. The mercury escaping leaves a 
film of gold. 

Firr-oitdiuo inav furnish gilding with a bright or deud 
lustn*, scratch brushed, onnolucd, and also with diffi relit 
shades. Wahl, Galvauoplastie Manipulations, p 

fire-gilt (flr'gilf ), a. Treated by th© process of 
fii*e-gilding: as, a fire-gilt vaHo. 
fire-god (flr'god), n. The nower of fire jwsoiii- 
- fire. 


fled as a spirit ; a god of 
If we are to derive tlu* not ion that Jiihv « h is a ‘'fiie-msl ” 
from sin h language iih • “'I lion coiere-d Thyself with light 
ns with a gunueiit'' (I's. i lv. 2), we nun well attribute 
the Bame idea to Paul, wlien he «l«*»f l ils » God as “ dwell- 
ing in light iinnpproiu habb * Fdoihnuth Her ,('XLV. MI 

fire-grate (flr'grut ), n. Tin* grate to hold the 
fuolin common use in domestic fireplaces and 
in many forms of heaters and furnaces. 

Tlu fm nan* itself is, ns nil endv stated, the on! Inary one, 
uni), hi plan* of tin* fiie grate, passages are built for tin 
admission of gas and ail. ( f ie, I>I« t , 1'. 383 

fire-guard (flr'giii'd), n. A framework of wire 
placed in front of a fireplace as a protection. 
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fire-holder 

Are-holder (fir'hol'dGr), w. A receptacle for 
carrying fire. See the extract. 

At a later period, the light for igniting the matches was 
carried by n sluw-liiiriilng films contained in a metal case 
perforated w itti small holes to ulfonl egress for the smoke. 
These flre-hvldcr * were usually uttached to the girdle. 

W. fr. Owner, The (fun, p. 

Ire-hole (fir'hol), n. A hole cut through the 
ico near a camp or a shin which has been frozen 
in, for the purpose of drawing water to extin- 
guish any accidental fire. 

The crow. . . had been employed in their ordinary dally 
duties, such ns cleaning decks, keeping the fin-hole open, 
procuring leu, uiul oilier like work. 

C. F. Hall, Polar Exp., p. 217. 

Ire-hook (fir'hfik), n. [< ME. fvyrehoke (= 1). 
vaurhaak = MLG. viirhake = &. feuerhaken = 
OI>an. fyrhage) ; < fire + hook.] 1. A strong 
iron hook used at fires in tearing away burning 
timbers, etc. Such hooks arc usually operated 
by a special corps colled a hook-ond-laddor com- 
pany. 

Also, that ther be v. fuyre hokre, to drnwo at ciwry 
tliyuge wher paryle of fuyreys in cuy parte of the cite. 

Engluth Glide (K. M. T. H.), p. 386. 
A fi rehooke, such as they occupy to pull dnwnc houses 
set on lire. jXutiienclator. 

2. A heavy rake for stirring a funiace-flre. 
ftrO-hOOBO (fir'lious), n. A liotise containing a 
fire; a dwelling-house, as opposed to a tarn, 
stable, or other outhouse. (.Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

Fetcr-pences to the Pone of Home to lie paid out of 
every fire-house In England. Fuller, Ch. Hist, 11. ill. IS. 

Ire-hunt (fir'hunt), n. A hunt in which alight 
* is used to reveal or attract tlio game. 
Ire-hunt (fir'hunt), v. «. To mint at night, 
using a torch or other light to reveal or attract 
the game; practise fire-hunting. 

Ire-hunting (fir'huiiHing), n. A method or 
practice ofhuntmg at night with lights which 
reveal the game, usua^y by the reflection from 
its eyes, or attract it to the hunter. Bee float- 
ing, jacking , shining , torching. 

Fire-hunting Is never tried in the cattle country ; . . . 
the streams are not suited to the floating or Jacking with 
a lantern in the bow of the rnuon, as practised In the 
Adirondack*. T. Roosevelt , limiting Trii*, p. Ids. 

Ire- insu rance (fir'in-shfir'ans), w. Insurance 
against, loss by fire. Beo insurance. 

Ire-iron (fir'I^rn),!*. [< ME. fyrrircn,fuyryryn , 
furtre (= Olhm. Jyrjtgrn), iron or steel for strik- 
ing fire with flint; < fire + iron. Gf. fire-steel.] 

1. Iron or steel for striking fire with flint. 

Now lie getls liytn flint, 

JUn/grcirene he hent, 

Anil theiino wltliowttene any stynt 
He kyii«lilt a glide 

Sir Perceval, 1. 76a (Thornton Rom., ed. llalliwell). 

2. pi. Utensils employed for managing a fire, 
consisting ofWpokor, shovel, and tongs. 

Ire-kiln (fir'kil), w . An oven or place for heat- 
ing anything. Smtnonds. 

Ire-ladder (fir'lad'Cr), n. A fire-escape. 
Ire-leaves (flr'levz), n. pi. A name given in 
some parts of England to the leaves of the 
plantain and deviPs-bit, from the belief that 
they induce fermentation in newly stored hay. 
Ireless (fir'les), a. [< fire + -less.] Destitute 
of fire. 

The unsheltered, fireless Holdlors. 

The Century, XXIX. 296. 

firelight (fir'llt), 91. 1 . The light, emitted by a 
fire, especially an open fire of any kind. 
Shadow* from thu AtfUl fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall. 

Longfellow, Footsteps of Angels. 

2. Bame as fire lighter. 

Ire-lighter (fir'li'tar), n. A composition of 
inflammable materials, as pitch and sawdust, 
used for kindling fires. 

firelock (fir'lok), ii. A musket or other gun 
discharged by means of snino mechanical de- 
vice which causes sparks by friction or con- 
cussion; specifically, a flintlock: distinguished 
from and su|»erseding the matchlock, which was 
fired with a match ; hence, one armed with such 
a gun. Bee out under flintlock. 

The day following we were fuine to hire a strong convoy 
of aliout SO firelocks to guard ns through the cord-woods. 

Evelyn, Diarj, Jail. 26, 1646. 

fire-mace (fir'mas), n. An incendiary weapon 
used in ancient warfare, consisting of a vessel 
of pottery or glass filled with combustible fluid, 
ana usually thrown from a military ongiue. 
The vessel broke when it struck, and distributed itslmm- 
tag contents. Such vessels were often charged with Greek 
fire (whioh see, nnder fire). The name probably had its 
origin In the bulbous or club-like shape of the vessel. 
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Ire-main (fir'xnfin), n. A pipe for water to be 
employed iu case of conflagration, 
fireman (fir'man), n. ; pi. firemen (-men). 1. 
One of au organized company, in a city or 
town, whose business it is to extinguish or pre- 
vent conflagrations ; a member or a fire-com- 
pany. 

Oh I ft’s only the firemen a-s wearing 
At a man they've ran over and kill’d 1 

Hood, Don't you Smell Fire? 

2. One of the crew of a gun in the United 
Btates navy whose duty it is to assist in extin- 
guishing fire, especially during a battle.— -3. A 
man employed in tending fires, as of a steam- 
engine ; a stoker. 

The fireman can not cram too much pin** into the fur- 
nace. IF. M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 16. 

4. In coalmining, a person charged with the 
special duty of examining every morning the 
working-places and roads of a pit to ascertain 
if fire-damp is present. 

fire-marble (fir miir'bl), u. Same as lumachel. 
fire-master (fir'm&s't&r), n. 1. An officer of 
artillery who superintends the composition of 
fireworks. [Rare.] 

Fire-master , In our train of artillery, is an officer who 
gives directions, and the protiortiuns of tlic ingredients, 
for all the coinjKMitloiiH of Fire-works, whether for ser- 
vice in war, or for rejoicings and recreation*. 

Chambers a Cgc. (London, 1741), quoted in N. And Q., 
L7th sor., III. 470. 

2. In Great Britain, the chief of a fire-brigade. 
Ire-new (fir'nu), a. [< fire + new; = OD. 
mermeuw = G. feuemeu = ODan. fyrny . Cf. 
brand-new.] Fresh from the forge; bright; 
brand-new. 

Pence, master marquis, you are malapert : 

Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current 

Shak., Rich. 111., i. 3. 

With always some fire-new project in his brain, J. E. is 
the systematic opponent of innovation. 

Lamb, My Relations. 

fire-office (fir'of'is), n. A fire-insurance office. 
[Eng.] 

fire-opal (fir'6'pal), n. A variety of opal. See 
girasol. 

fire-ordeal (fir'fir'df-al), t». [< fire + ordeal; 
= OD. vieroordeel (mod. vuurjtrocf).] An an- 
cient mode of try mg an accused person by 
means of fire. Bee ordeal. 
fire-pan (fir'nnii), n. [< ME. fitrpanne , < AS. 
Jgrpanne (= OD. vierpanne, D. vmirpan = OHG. 
finnthunna, G. feuerpfanne = ODun. fyrpande 
= Sw. fyrpanna), a chafing-dish, < fyr, fire, + 
panne , pan.] 1. A pan or other receptacle for 
holding fire or live ooalB. (a) A chafing-dish or a 
hrazici. 

A fire win, such Is used in barbers shcq* and others, in 
cold wcatlior. Jiomenelator. 

(b) A fire-pot ; a grate. 

The place where fire Is made, as a hearth moveable or a 
fiif jKinne, focus. Withal*, Diet (ed. 1008), p. 183. 

(<•) A ism or crato used to carry fire in flru-hunting. (d) In 
thu English version of the Bible, usud to translate a He- 
brew word elsewhere rendered “censor ” and “suuff-dlsh." 

And thou shalt moke his pans to receive his ashes, and 
ids shovels, and his basons, and his fleshhooks, and his 
firejutn* Ex. xxviL IL 

2. In u firelock, the receptacle for the priming- 
powder. 

fire-pike (fir'plk), n. A poker; an instrument 
used in Btirring a fire. [Prov. Eng.] 
fireplace (fir'jplas), n. The part of a chimney 
which opens into an apartment, and in whicn 
fuel is burned; in a restricted sense, a place 
for a fire in which the fuel is supported on and- 
irons or is placed upon the hearth. The bottom 
or floor of the fireplace is called the hearth , sometimes 
the inner hearth ; a broad flat stone placed in front of tlio 
hearth Is called the slot* or outer hearth. The vertical 
sides of the flrcphice-opening are termed thu jambs, and 
the lintel which lies on them Is called the mantel. The 
part of tlie wall immediately above the mantel is called the 
breast . and the wall liehlnd the fireplace the back. Tlio 
tube which conveys the smoke from the fireplace to tho 
top of the chimney is railed the flue. Tho fireplace-cavity 
being much wider than the flue, they are Joined lly a 
tapering portion, at the narrowest part of which there in 
often a damper for rcgulatingthe draft Tho fuel is burned 
on andirons or, if coal, in an iron receptacle or grate 

The fireplace* were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, 
whore the whole famil> , old and young, master nnd ser- 
vant, black and white, nay, even the very cat and dug, en- 
joyed a community of privilege, and had each a right to a 
comer. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 168. 

Covings of a flreplaoe. See coving. 
fire-plug (fir'plug), n. A device for connecting 
the supply-pipe of a fire-engine with a water- 
main in case of fire. 

fire-point (fir'poiut), n. A poker. [Prov. Eng.] 
flre-PQlicy (fir'pol'£-si), n. A written instru- 
ment whereby, in consideration of a single pay- 
ment or of periodical payments of premiums, 


an insurance company engages, under certain 
specified conditions, to make good to the in- 
sured person such loss as may occur by fire to 
his property, described in the policy, within 
the period therein specified, and usually not 
exceeding a specified sum. 

fire-pot (fir'pot), n. 1. A vessel used in an- 
cient warfare to contain combustible fluid, 
and dropped from the walls or thrown from a 
military engine. Compare Jfro-mooc. — 2. That 
part off a furnace in which the fire is made.— 
3. A solderers’ furnace. — 4. A crucible. 

fire-proof (flr'prfif), a. Proof against fire: so 
constructed or protected as to be incombustible. 
Buildings are rendered fl re-proof by the exclusive use in 
their construction of non-combustible materials, as stone 
brick, iron, cement, concrete, and asbestos. In the case 
of textile fabrics, as cotton and linen, the means adopted 
is saturation with various salts, as borax, which leave their 
crystals In the substance of the fabrlo. Wood Is best 
protected by silicate of soda, which on tlie application of 
strong heat fuses Into a glass, and, not only enveloping 
the outside, but also filling the Internal pores of the wood”, 
shields it from contact with the oxygen of tho air. All 
that can be done to protect combustible materials by any 
process, however, is tlie provontiou of conflagration ; no 
prooesa yet known can prevent smoldering. 

fireproof (fir'prfif), r. t, [< fire-proof, a.] To 
render proof against fire i>y some protecting 
cover, by chemical treatment, or by construc- 
tion with incombustible materials. 

fireproofing (fir'prflf # ing), w. [V erbal n. of fire- 
proof, v.] 1. The act of rendering fire-proof : 
as, the fireproofing of cloth. 

A porous tile for fireproofing has boon introduced. 

Workshop Receipt*, 2d sen, p. 203. 

2. Material for use in making anything fire- 
proof. 

fire-quarters (flr'kwAr # t6rz), n. Naut., the sta- 
tions of a ship’s company for extinguishing 
fires; hIbo, the assembling of a ship’s com- 
pany at their stations when an alarm of fire 
is given. 

flrer (fir'6r), n. One who sets fire to anything; 
an incendiary. 

fire-raft (fir'rftft), n. A raft loaded with com- 
bustibles, set on fire, and directed against an 
enemy’s ship or fleet. 

Then the fire-raft was pushed alongside, and In a mo- 
ment the ship was one blaze. 

IK G. Farragut , quoted in N. Y. Tribune, May 10, 1862. 

fire-raising (fir'r&'zing), n. The act of setting 
on fire. In Boots law, fire-raising is the techni- 
cal equivalent of arson in English law. Bee 
arson*. 

"But we’ll soe if the red cock craw not In his lionnle 
barn-yard ae morning before day-dawning." 

" Hush ! Meg, husli ! hush I that’s not safe talk." 

" What does she mean?" said Manuering to Sampson, 
ta an undertone. 

" Fire-raising answered the laconic Dominie. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, lit. 

fire-red (fir'red), a. [< ME. fyrreed (=n OHG. 
fiurrot , G. fouerroth ), < fyr, fire, + reed, red.] 
Red as fire. 

A sompnour was thor with us ta that place. 

That liaddo a fyrreed cherabynes face. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol, to C. T., I. 624. 

# u-lfi-tor). ». An auto- 


ith low-pressure steam- 


fire-regulator (fir'r 
raatiodevice employ 
heating fur- 
naces to main- 
tain a uniform 
temperature, it 
consists essential- 
ly of an expanding 
valve, which opens 
when tho steam 
reaches a certain 

( iressure, lifting a 
ever which in turn 
controls a damper 
in the chimney. 

Tlie closing of the 
damper checks the 
(Ire, when the pres- 
sure falls and tlie 
damperopensagalu, 
the process being 
contlnnally repeat- 
ed, and thus main- 
taining the temper- 
ature within cer- 
tain limits. 

fire-roll (flr'- 

rol), n % Naut.. 
a peculiar beat 
of the drum to 
order men to their stations on an alarm of fire : 
a summons to fire-quarters; in the United 
States navy, the rapid ringing of the ship’s 
bell as an alarm-signal of fire, 
fire-room (flr'rfim), a. A room or space in front 
of the furnaces or steam-boilers on a ship, de- 
voted to the management of the boilers and the 



fire-room 

of the furnaces with cool. Also called 


fire screen (fir'skrin), a. 1. A kind of mova- 
ble screen placed before a fire to intercept the 
heat. Specifically— (a) A standing frame supporting a 
surface of panel-work, textile fabric, or glass, the last of 
which allows the fire to be seen, while keeping off the 
heat (6) A piece of stuff hanging from the edge of the 
mantelpiece or from a bracket or an arm, generally of 
light metal-work, (e) A screen, not unlike a fan, small 
enough to hold in the hand. 

8. A woolen screen placed in the passage- 
way from a powder-magazine whenever mis 
is opened. 

fire-set (lir'set), n. A set of fire-irons, usually 
comprising shovel, poker, and tongs, with the 
holder. The holder consists generally of a metal rod 
with arms or a ring, fixed at the foot in a solid block or tile. 

fire-setting (fir'set/ing), n. Excavation in a 
mine with the preliminary aid of a lire built 
against the working-face. Now almost an obsolete 

I n roc ess, but before the application of gunjsiwdcr to lulli- 
ng purposes a method of the greatest importance. The 
rock, after being highly heated, is rapidly cooled by throw- 
ing cold water on It, by which it is so much cracked that 
it can be broken down by pick and gad. 

fire-shield (fir'shSld), n. A sheet-metal guard 
used to protect workmen at a furnace or fire- 
men at a nre from the heat. In an Improved form two 
sheets of corrugated iron are riveted together at the edges, 
and oonnectod at the top with a hose bringing water un- 
der presauro. The water fills the screen and escapes be- 
low. Hung on an elevated track lieforu a furnace-door or 
suspended from a crane, It serves to absorb the heal from 
the furnaoe, and to keep the fire-room cool. When not 
required, it is rolled aside or lifted by the crane, 
fire-ship (fir'sliip), ». A vessel freighted with 
combustibles and explosives and set adrift, 
for the purpose of burning or blowing up au 
enemy’s ships, a bridge, or other object, 
fire-shovel (nr'shuv'l), n. [ME. not found ; < 
AH. fyrscofl (in a gloss), < for, fire, + seofl, 
shovel. ] A shovel for lifting or removing coals 
of fire or ashes, or for placing coals on a fire. 

Nym and Hardolph are sworn brothers in filching, and 
in Calais they stole a fire-shovel : I knew, by that piece of 
servic e, the men would carry coals. Shak. , Hen. v. , ill. 2. 

fireside (fir'sid ), n. and a. L n. The Bide of the 
fireplace; the hearth; the space about a lire or 
hearth, considered especially as the place where 
a family gathers for social enjoyment. 

There is no fireside, lio wsoe'er defended, 

But has one vaoant chair. 

Longfellow, Resignation. 
How often shall her old jf reside 
Be cheer'd with tidings of the bride. 

Tennyson , In Momorlam, xl. 
For the winter fireside meet. 

Between the andirons' straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow. 

Whittier, Suow-Boiind. 

n. o. Fitted for the firoBide ; homely ; inti- 
mate. 

In a letter to Southey. Iamb says of Hunt, “He is one 
of the most cordial-minded men 1 ever knew, and match- 
leas as a fireside companion." 

Personal Trait* qf British Author s, p. 226. 
No higher compliment was ever paid to a nation than 
the simple confidence, the fireside plainness, with which 
Mr. Liucoln always addresses himself to the reason of the 
American people. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 174. 

flre-fiilvering (flr'sil'vGr-ing), n. A method of 
silvoring either by the use of a silver amalgam 
or by thoroughly cleansing the surface of the 
metal and then applying a mixture of spongy 
precipitated metafile silver, sal ammoniac, salt, 
and corrosive sublimate, and finally heating in 
a muffle. 

firesmo (fl-res'mfi), m. A little-used mnemonic 
name for the mood of syllogism called feslino . 
The name firesmo implies that the premises are 
transposed. 

fire-spirit (fir'spir'it), n. The spirit or deity 
supposed in some systems of religion to be the 
animating principle of firo; fire personified. 

The Fire-spirit has great influence with the winged ad- 
rial supreme deity, wherefore the Indiana Implore him to 
be their interoreter, to iirocure them success In hunting 
and flahiug, fleet horses, oliedlent wives, and male chil- 
dren. E. B. Tylor , Prim. Culture, II. 268. 

fire-spot (fir' spot), n. In arehwol., a bowl- 
shapied hollow in the earth, partly filled with 
ashes, calcined bones, etc., ana apparently used 
as a fireplace. By some, fire-spots are thought to be 
the vestiges of funeral pyres. They are common in the 
north of Europe, especially in Scandinavian countries. 

fire-steel (first#), * [(as D. vuurstaal = G. 
feuerstahl as Don. fyrstaal) < fire + steel Cf. 
g.] A steel used with a flint for striking 


A fire-steele wherewith to strike fire out of a fllnte. 

Nomendatar (1686). 

fire-stick (flr'stik), «t. [Cf, Dan. forstik, for- 
stikke, a match.! 1. A lighted stick or brand. 
Sir K. Dighy.—H. The implement used in va- 
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rious parts of the world for obtaining fire by 
friction, or rubbing of one stick against ano- 
ther, either with the hands simply or with the 
aid of the drill. 

When the use of pyrites for striking fire is found exist- 
ing iu company with Ik in North America, it is at least like- 
ly that the fire-stick 1* the older instrument 

E. B. Tylor, Karly History of Mankind, ]k 202. 

fire-stone (fir'ston), n. [< UE.fyyrsione, < AH. 
fyrst&n (as OD. rierstceu, 1). ruursteen as MLO. 
VMrsten, LG. fiiersten = G. feuerstetn as Dan. 
forsten), flint, (for, fire, + stun stone.] *1. A 
flint used with a steel for striking fire. 

Afire-stone to strike fire with, slkx 

Withal*, l»li l (oil. 1008), p. 206. 

2f. Iron pyrites: so called because it strikes 
fire with steel. Bee pvrite*.— 3. A stone which 
resists the action of fire ; especially, a kind of 
sandstone used in fireplaces: same as matm- 
rock.— 4. An incendiary composition employed 
to sot fire to BhipB, buildings, etc. it mndo of 
niter, sulphur, antimony, and rosin, mixed with molted 
tallow ana tunteutiiie. The melted mixture is east in jui- 
per molds and primed with u fuse. For use it is charged 
In shell together with a bursting-charge. 

fire-surface (fir'ste'fas), n. lu steam-boilers, 
the aggregate surface or the boiler exposed to 
the action of the fire. Also called hcaUng-sur- 
face. 

fire-swab (fir'swob), n. A swab of rope-varns, 
saturated with water during action, and used 
to extinguish any particles of fire ; the rammer 
and sponge-heads. 

flretail (fir'tfil), n. 1. A hymonopterous in- 
sect of tho family ChrytHdidw , such as the ruby- 
tailed fly. Chryuis igmta . — 2. The redstart or 
redtail, Hutmlla phwnicura , a bird. Also fire- 
fltrt. [Local, Eng.] 

flire-telegraph (fir tel'c-graf), n. A telegraph 
to announce the outbreak of fire to different 
parts of a city, by means of signal-boxes placed 
at convenient points. 

fire-tower (fir'tou*£r), n. [Cf. D. vnurtorm = 
G. feuerthurm (rare) = Dan. fyrtaarn = Hw. 
fyrtom, a lighthouse.] 1. An erection with an 
iron vessel on its top for holding firo or a flame, 
answering the purpose of a lighthouse. — 2. A 
tower from which to watch for the outbreak of 
fire in a city, and to give tho alarm by the ring- 
ing of a bell: now generally superseded by the 
fire-telegraph. 

fire-trap (flr'trap), n. A place or building spe- 
cially combustible, in which life is greatly ex- 
posed to destruction by fire. 

Wliilo searching for J Ire-tray s among the tlioatcrH, why 
not take a look at the churches and school houses? 

Water burp (Conn.) Weekly American, Pec. 28, 1881. 

fire-tree (fir'trfi), n. In Iwt.: (a) Hume as flame- 
tree, 1. (6) In New Zealand, the Metroeidcroa 
tomentosa , a largo myrtaceous tree with brilliant 
flowers. 

fire-tube (fir'tub), n. In steam-engines, a fur- 
nace-tube through which the fiamo and heated 
air pass from the fire-chamber; a pipe-flue, 
fire-ward, fire-warden (fir'wArd, -w&r'dn), n. 
An officer having authority iu the prevention 
or extinguishing of fires, as in towns or camps. 

fire-water (fir'w&'tfo), «. Ardent spirits: a 
name used by American Indians. 

The blood of chiefs Is in my wins, where It must stay 
forever. Tho Dutch landed, and gave my people the fire- 
water; they drank until tho heavens ami the earth seemed 
to meet, and they foolishly thought they had found tho 
Great Spirit J. F Cooper, Last of Mohicans, ill. 

From Sagamore Bonython's hunting flask 
The fire-water hums at the lip of Megone. 

Whittier, Mogg Megnno, i. 

fire-weapont (fir ' wep'n), n. Same as firearm. 
J. Bingham , Tactics of Aelian, 1616. 

firewood (fir' wed), n. In hot: (a) The JSrech- 
thites hieracifoiut, a course annual eomposite of 
North America, so called from its appearing 
abundantly where clearings have recently been 
burned over. ( h) The great willow-herb, Epilo- 
bium angusttfolium , for the same reason. ( c ) 
The horsoweod, Erigcron Canadensis, (d) A 
species of plantain, Plantago media. 

fire-wood (fir' wild), n. Wood for fuel. 

In haste they drove . . . and heap'd 

Their timooni , and the winds from off the plain 

Aol led the rich vapour far into the heaven. 

Tennyson , Iliad, viil. 648. 

firework (fir'wtok), a. [a= D. vuurwerk = G. 
feuerwerk; cf. fyrvarkeri as Sw .forrerkeri 
(def. 2).] If. Work wrought in the fire. Davies. 

His heart the anuile wheron the deulll frames Ids fire- 
work*. Breton, A Murmurer, p. 10. 

8. A contrivance of inflammable and explosive 
materials combined in various proportions, for 
the purpose of producing in combustion beau- 
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tiful or amusing scenic effects, or to be used 
as a night signal on land or sea, or for various 
purposes in war: commonly used in the plural. 

ITie basis of these compositions consists of potassium 
chlorate, niter, sulphur, and charcoal, pulverised, and 
combi nuil lu different proportions with other agouta 
which have the quality of imparting oolor to the flame 
(ns with copiMT sulphate for blue, strontium nitrate or 
carbonate for red, potassium salts for violet, sodium Balts 
for yellow, barium cui Inmate or nitrate for green), and 
with iron- and steel tilings to produce brilliant scintilla- 
tions. These roiiijKiMitioiiB arc packed in cases of pajier 
and pasteboard, generally cylindrical, the processes of 
packing and finishing demanding much skill and care For 
scenic displays, the forms of fireworks most in use are tliu 
fixed fire*, such os tlieuLer-fires, lances, and get lies ; rotat- 
ing firm, as pin- or cat hurlue- wheels, sphal wheels, etc.; 
aseewting fires, ns sky-rockets and girandoles; Boman 
candles; etc. As night signals or ns Incendiary projec- 
tiles, various pyrotechnic dialers have liecn employed 
with success In nillitury and naval oitcrations. These de- 
vices consist of preparations used (1) iu the seivleeof can 
mm or cuiiiioii-ainuiiinltioii, such us slow-match, quick- 
match, friction, electric, and obturating primers, port* 
fires, and fuses, (2) for signals, such ns signal-rockets, sig- 
nal-lights, blue lights, etc., w tth their decorations consist* 
lug of stars, serpents, gold rain, lain of fire, and mamma; 
(8) for lucemliury purjMows, us the iiucush, incendiary 
match, and flre-stone, (4) for light, as tarred links, torch* 
ca, light-lulls, firc-lwlls, pitched fascines, and iiarachnte* 
shells; (6) for offensive ami ill fen she purjmscs, as lings of 
powder, petards, projectile rot kets, ns those of t'origreve 
uml Hale, light barrels, mill dynamite oi nitroglycerin 
cartridges. The most familiar of the many forms of fire- 
works is tlie sky-rocket, whether employed as h signal 
«»r for mere display, or as a projectile In war An hupor 
taut use of the rocket is that or a line-carrier to establish 
t oniiininlcation lietwecn a wrecked vessel and the shore. 
The ('liinesc, if not the actual inventors of fireworks, 
were the first to use the rocket as n missile in war, and 
tlie p\ rotculinic exhibitions of the t’hinese and Japanese 
still surpass those of all other jieoples In Ingenuity and 
Bplciulor. The Japanese have contrived an exhibition of 
fireworks by daylight, consisting of bomb* which, cxidod- 
ing high in nir, discharge lets or volumes of colored smoke 
which take the forms of birds, fishes, trees, and even of 
human beings Fireworks are supposed to have been in- 
troduced into Knroiie by the Italians. They are men- 
tioned in a description of a pageant at the marriage of 
Henry Mil uml Anne Holey n. 

The king would have me present the princess . . . with 
some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageaut, or antic, 
or firework Shak. , L. L. L., v. 1. 

All the hammocks were taken down, our ordnance load* 
ed, and our powder chests and fireirork* made ready. 

Wmthrop , Hist. New England, I 7. 

There was at night a shew of very strange and sundry 
kinds of firework*, comiMdlcd by cunning to fly to and fro, 
ami to mount very high into tlie air upward, and also to 
Imrn unquenchable in the water liencHth. 

Ijaneham, quoted in Htrutts Hjiurts und Pastimes, p. 480. 

fire-WOrkerf (fir'vW*!** kAr), w. [= Dan. fj/rrar- 
ker = Hw. fomrkarv .] An officer of artillery, 
Hubordinate to the fire-master: now called sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

fibre-worker* are sulM>nllnate officers to the fire-masters, 
who command tlie lMimliardeers. They rei'elve the orders 
from the tlre-mastera, and see that the Immbanleers exe- 
cute them. 

Chamber*'* Cye. (London, 1741), quoted in N. and Q , 7th 

iser., 111. 470. 

fibre-worker of II. M. Office of Ordnance. 

fii. and Q., 7th ser., III. 420. 

fire-worm (fir'wftrm), n. [= MLG. vurworm =* 
G. fruerwonn.'} A glow-worm. 

1 have s**eu the fireflies and fire worm*. 

Byron , Cain, II. 1. 

fire-worship (fir'wGr'ship), w. Tlie worship of 
fire, or of the god of firo, or of the divine as 
typified by fire; also, the ceremonial cult of a 
public or a family hearth, as practised, for in- 
stance, by all Aryan peoples, by all ancient 
Greek communities, by the vestal virgins of 
Rome, and in each ancient Greek and Roman 
family, 'i’lm term fire irar*hip, os specifically npplicibto 
the religion of the ancient Peniiann taught liy Zoroaster, 
and prat Used by their descendants, the Guehers and Ponds 
of Persia and India, is, if taken literally, a misnomer de- 
rived from the Mohammedans, the fire being with these 

S ics merely a symbol of divinity and a visible sign of 
religion. Bee Qveber and Farsi, 
fibre-worship brings Into view again, though under dif- 
ferent HstM'cts and with different results, tin* problems 
presented liy water- worship The teal and absolute wor- 
ship of fire fulls Into great divisions, flic first belonging 
rather to fetishism, flic second to jsily theism nroper, and 
the two apparently representing an eni licr am 1 later stage 
of theological ideas. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II 261. 

After vanquishing Moab ami Ammon, Isitli nations ad- 
dicted to fire worship, lief David | showed no tract of mercy 
towards them Von Jlankr , I’niv II 1st. (trims ), p. 47. 

fire-worshiper (fir ' w(t * whip -or), i . A wor- 
shiper of fire ; spccificnlly, a follower of Zoro- 
aster. See Oueher and Farsi. 

There has been an error In imagining that the Persians 
and tho ancient fire-wor*hijifier« were idolaters simply of 
fire, inasmuch as, In Imwing down before it, they simply 
regarded Fire as a symbol, or visible sign, or thing placed 
as standing for Deity // Jennings, Koslcrucians, p. 7tt 
Tli««o called Fire-worshipper* certainly do not worship 
the fire, and they naturally nhjm t to a name which seems 
to plane them on a level with mere Idolaters. 

Max MiUler, Chips, L 169. 
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Armament 


When be wu seven ymm old, all the kindred of his 
father h house, ami all the friends thereof, assembled in 
the inner temple to see thn high-priest Invest him with 
tlii* symbolic raiment of the Jirr -worn tapper 1 t\\<s gunnent 
of the good und lieiiultclal wft)." 

J. If . Palmar, The New and the Old, ]>. 273. 

flr-in-bond ( for 'in -bond'), n. [< fir, taken in a 
general son bp ; w bantl : nee bond 1 , n.] In carp., 
Pmtolrt, bond -timbers, wall-plates, avid all tim- 
bers built in walls. Boo bond 1 , 12. 
firing (fir 'i iif?), n. [Verbal n. of firc,v.] 1. The 
act of applying fin* or of making a fire for any 
purpose; specifically, the method of treating 
a furnace with regard to the use of fuel: ns, 
hard firing (supplying fuel frequently and urg- 
ing the fire); light ./im/7 (moderate supplies of 
fuel at frequent intervals); steady firing; heavy 
firing. — 2. Fuel; fire-wood or coal. 


1 have also spent Christmas Day in India, hut not all 
the mar Isolds of Cathay will Ark up Christmas spirits, or 
make me throw crumbs to a blue-jay. 

P. Jtobinson, Under the Bud, p. 96. 

H intrant. To move quickly; go off or fly out 
suddenly : sometimes used reflexively. 

fferkr to the far lande, and fetche me tliat wapeue. 

Mori* Arthur* (K. 11 T. 8.), i. 1188. 
Jlow would he/rlr,like Adam Overdo, 

Op ami about ; dive into cellars too. 

It. J onion, Expost, with Inigo Jones. 

firk 1 (f6rk), w. ( [(firk 1 , e.] A stroke; a lash. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

firk 2 (f6rk), n. [Prob. a transposition of freak 1 , 
q. v.J A freak ; a trick. |Prov. Eng.] 

Out on him ' 

These are his megrims, firk*, and melancholies. 

Ford, broken Heart, ill 1. 


And in some places they hiirnc It |rhuharh| In stead of 
otlier finny, and giuc It their horses to cat 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p 428 

No more dams I'll make for fish, 

Nor fetch in Jinny 

At requiring. Slutk , Tempest, ii. 2. 

You would have a load of wood foi firnnj on Ml Saints’ 
or Christmas. Mrs (SaskeU, salvia’s Lovers, xlL 

3. The exposing of any material to high tem- 
peratures to bum, bake, etc. : iih, the firing of 
painted glass to fix the colors; the firing of 
porcelain to melt and fix the glaze. 

When the “ withering ’’ is finished, then follows tliejlr> 
«*//. The tea Is placed In metal pirns, set in a brickwork 
furnace, heated to a tunperntuie or 240 or 260°: the 
leaves are turned InecsHnntly ... to prevent their burn- 
ing ; . . . they arc then removed, . . thrown on tables, 

aud rollod and sifted while hot 

A. (J. F. Klittt ./antes, Indian Industries, p. 34 r». 

4. The act of discharging firearms. 

After loading, the block is depi eased And kept In poai- 
tion for finny by a spring catch working under the barrel. 

If H'. Greener, Tlie Cun, p. 01. 

5. The application of fire or of a cautery in 
surgery and farriery; cauterization. 

A blow on the sinew Is generally the cause of u long 
period of lAiiiunesH, and firing may he needed. 

Eneyc lint., XII 11)0 

6. In boll-ringing , the ringing of all the bells 
in a peal tit. once. It is practised in England on occ-a- 
slons of general rejoicing or mourning In the latter 
case the lad Is are miiniud Mechanical firing, the o|M*r- 
atloii of supplying fuel to a furnace hy ineuns of a me 
clutuicul Hltuchincut 

firing-iron (fir'ing-i'fem), n. An instrument 
used in farriery for cauterizing; a cautery, 
firing-machine (fir'ing-Tim-sheri^), m. Jn mcch., 
an apparatus for feeding an engine-furnace 
with coal. 

•firing-party (fir'iug-plir^ti), h. A detachment 
of soldiers, marines, or sailors detailed to fire 
over the grave of a person buried with military 
honors, or to execute any person sentenced to 
death by shooting. 

firing-point (fir'ing-poiut), n. The tempera- 
ture at which an inflammable oil or hydrocar- 
bon is liable to take fire spontaneously. 

Mineral oil, one or two degrees nliove fh« standard fit 
inn p*anl, may, if stored in u populous locality, cause sad 
disaster. Urn, Diet., IV 670 

firk 3 1 (f6rk), v. [Also written, more prop., fork, 

< ME.fcrkni, rarely firketi, carry, take, or arive 
off, roil, take oneself off, intr. go away, hasten, 

< AH.fcrcmn (onco), briug or take away, prob. 
not connected with f Cretan , go-fercian (eacli 
once), sustain, support (with food). Cf, G. dial. 
(Swabian, Swiss) forgen, ferggm, fergken, fer- 
ken , briug, despatch.] X. I runs. 1. To carry 
away or about; carry; move. 

So boluet was lih body, tlmf burthen Imdo ynoghe 
The fete of that fieke Xoferke hym almutc, 

Or stolid vppo Htrt ght for his strong cl large. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T 8 ), 1 3839. 

2. To drive away. 

The! werned hym aoone, 

That by force of bur fight the! firked hym thcmics. 

Alinauwit'r of Macedoine (E E. T. S ), l. 67. 

3. To beat; drub; trounce. 

Thel . . . felled the falsse folke, faked hem hard, 
With skathc were the! ukoumhf , skaix] tliei lie inyght. 

Alisaunder Macedoine (\i E T. 8.), 1. 86. 
1 will firk your father, wlietliei >ou see or no. 

Chainnan , All Fools, ill. 1. 
I shall lime 

The wont on 't, for 1 ean jtik nobody. 

Middleton, Game ut Ohess, 111. 1. 
I'll fer him, and firk him, and ferret him. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 4. 

4. To rouse; raise up. 

A fine lawyer, sir, 

And would have firk'd you up a business, 

And out of this nourt Into that. 

Beau. and FL, Little Freucb Lawyer, IIL 1 


Sir, leave thin firk of law, or, by this light, 

I'll give your throut o slit 

L. Barry, Earn Alley, HI. 1. 

What now firk of folly has enter’d into the rascal's head ? 
1 must observe him. 

Sir W. Pn renan t, The Man's the Master, 
firkery (f^r'ktr-i), ». ; yl.firkcrios (-iz). [(firk* 
+ HM-y.l A trick; a prank. [Prov. Eng.] 
firkin (fer'kin), n. [< 01). *vwrkcn (no! found) 
(cf. ODan. fink , a farthing, firken , a multiple of 
four), < J). vter, = E .four, + -ken, E. -khi. Of. 
kilderkin , it measure of two firkins, alno of I). 
origin.] 1. A measure of capacity, usually the 
fourth part of a barrel, and varying in magni- 
tude with the barrel. The English ale and beer firkin 
is l) imperial gallons, equal to 10.8 United States gullons; 
butut the time when ale- and beer-measures were distinct 
a firkin of laser was 9 gallons, while a firkin of ule was only 
8 gallons. A firkin of honey was also 8 gallons, hy a statute 
or U>81. A firkin of butter is 60 pounds (30 Geo 111 ). A 
firkin of soap Is 64 pounds or 8 gallons. The oldest firkins 
were of much greater capacity. Thus, hy a statute of 
1423 the firkin was 84 gallons; while hy another of 1482 
the firkin of fish was made 21 gallons, being one fourth of 
a butt- and half a barrel. An Irish firkin wits half a barrel 
or 100 ]M>iiuds. 

8 gallons In measure make 1 firkin of ale, nope, herring; 
ft gallons, 1 firkin of becre ; 101 gallons, 1 firkin of salmon 
or ccl«*s T. Util. Arithmetic (1000), 1, 18. 

2. A small wooden vessel or c&Hk of no deter- 
minate capacity, used chiefly for butter, tallow, 
Noap, etc. 

Here are come for you, from my sister Downing, divers 
chests .of commodities, ami niuuy firkins of butter and 
suet Wmthrop, Hist New England, I. 460. 

firlot (ff*r'lot), )i. [Also written fyrlot, furlet , 
fcarht , < fir-, fpr- (? 1). tw, as in firkin 1) + lot , 
part (or -lei, dim. T); cf. -kin in firkin.) The 
principal dry measure of the old Scottish sys- 
tem. The standards, from 1021, wciu the Linlithgow 
flrlots The wheut firlot, used for wheat, rye, peus, beans, 
unit, gross-seed, etc , contained 21] Scottish pints, or 2, 107 j 
i ubic inches, equal to lAi Wlnchestm bushels The barley 
fii lot, used for hurley, oats, fruit, mit.iitoca, etc., contained 
31 Scottish pints, or 3,206ft cubic inches, equal to 1ft Win- 
chester bushels. Hut the flrlots in actual use were from 
1 to 7 |s*r cent, larger than the standards The firlot was 
also used In tlie JaJo of Man. 

firm (f6rm), a. [The spelling with i is mod., 
in imitation of the L. ; < ME. feme, < OF *frrm, 
forme, F. ferme = Pr. form = Bp. Pg. finite = It. 
forma, < L. firrnue, steadfast, Rtabic, Rtrong, 
fast, firm.] 1 . Having consistence or solidity ; 
compact ; close in fiber or dense in grain ; hard: 
hh, firm flesh; (doth of a firm texture. 

The flakes of Ills flesh are Joined together; they are 
firm in themselves; they cannot be moved Job xll. 23. 

The other Fort is a Tltadell, built on n firm* laud on th« 
west side of the towno. Coryat, rruditics, 1. 0. 

If cushion might 1>e call'd what harder seem'd 
Than the firm oak of which the frame was form'd. 

Courier, Task, i. 66. 

The liody of tlm amoeba ia less firm than jelly, yet It 
has the i>ower of moving from place to place 

F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 83. 

2. Btrongly fixo<l ; stable ; rigid ; immovable, or 
not easily moved : as, a firm foundation. 

It Is as (iCttitHe as the earth is firm that FalstalT is 
there. Shak., M. W. of W-, Hi. 2. 

It shall be 

My studv to appear another Atlas, 

To stand firm underneath this heaven of empire, 
Aud bear U taridly 

Fletcher {ami another?), Prophetess, il. 3. 
Bo stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And sllpp’ry the materials, yet frostbouud. 

Firm as a rock. Cmrper, Task, v. 166. 

3. Steady; not tottering or shaking; not re- 
laxed or feeble; vigorous: as, a firm step; a 
firm seat in the saddle; to rule with a firm 
hand. 

Thus King Henry throws away Ills crutch, 

Before his legs 1 ye firm to bear his body. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1U. 1. 
“ Who's there?" a clear firm voice demands. 

Whittier, Uogg Megone, L 


Me you call great ; mine is the firmer Beat, 

Hie truer lance. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

4. Fixed in character; stable; enduring; es- 
tablished; steadfast; stanch: as, firm credit; 
firm prices; a firm friend; a firm conviction. 

Myn affiauuoe and my faith 1* ferme in this bilieue. 

Piere Plowman (B), xvL 238. 

All tlie presldeuta of the kingdom . . . have consulted 
together ... to make a firm decree. Dan. vt 7. 

A man firms and standing in his purposes, nor heau'd 
off with each wind and passion. 

By. Earle, M lcro-cosmographle, A Stayed Man. 
O' shame to men ! devil with devil damn'll 
Finn concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. Milton, V. L., II. 497. 

5. Strong in action or manner; resolute; posi- 
tive; confident: as, a firm defense or resis- 
tance; a firm answer; the firm handling of a 
subject in art or literature. 

Bo unaffected, so composed a mind; 

Ho firm, yet soft; so strong, yet so refined. 

Pope , Epitaph on Mrs. Corbet. 

6. Indicating firmness: as, a firm countenance 
or demeanor. — 7. Determined ; positive; dis- 
tinctly stated. 

There Is no firm reason to lie render'd 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 
b-Bvxl 1. Dense.— 8. Fast, established, secure.— 2 and 
4. immovable, stanch, strong, sturdy 
flnnt (ffcrra ), v. t . [< ME. fermm , confirm, < OF. 
fernier = I*r. fermar as OSp. I*g. firmar as It. 
fermare, < L. Jirmarc , make firm, strengthen, 
confirm, < firmtut , firm: see firm, a.] 1. To- 
make firm ; give consistence to. 

The powder that made Venus a goddess, . . . that kept 
her perpetually young, cleared her wrlukles, firmed her 
gums, (filed her skin, coloured her Imlr. 

B Jomon, Volponc, ii. I. 

Tlie force of the water . . . did firm aud harden it [land]. 

Forth , tr of Flutaroli, p. 86. 

2. To fix; establish; confirm. 

Your wish Is blest, 

Jove knocks his chin against his breast, 

And firms it with the rest 

B. J onion, Masque of Augurs. 

3. To fix or direct with firmness. 

I'lion his card and compas finnes his eye. 

Spetuer, F. Q. t II. vil. 3. 

4. To confirm by signing; make valid by sub- 
scription or indorsement. 

For lacke of time the goucmoiirn lmue not firmed this 
loti ui Hakluyt's Yoynyvn, 1 3P!> 

Of tlm death of the Eniiioroiir they advertised Bolynian, 
firming those letters with all their hands and seals 

JinolLi, Hist. Turks. 

firm (ffirm), n. [From the adj.; in defs. 2, 2, a 
special use, = It. Hp. firm a, < M I j. firma, signa- 
ture, subscription, m confirmation of a writing : 
sec firm, a. Cf. farm 1 .'] If. The firm land; 
terra firma; in general, the mainland. 

No such Islands may bee fniiud In tlm Hcithian sea to* 
ward tlie Jinne of Asia. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 488. 

And to the North, lietwlxt the foreOand and tlie firm. 

81ie [ Wight] hath that uarrow Sea, which we the Solent 
term. Drayton, 1’olyolhion, ii. 407. 

Towards evening we went ashore on the firm of Asia for 
fresh water. Sandys, Tra voiles, p. 15. 

2f. A sign manual ; a signature. 

A privilege [was] given to Anthemius Uie Archbishop 
[of f'yprusl In that age, to subset ibe his name to all pub* 
llrk acta In rad letters, which was an honour above that 
of auy patriarch, who writes Ills name or firm In black 
characters. By caul, Greek and Armenluii Churches, p. 90. 

3. A partnership or association of two or more 
persons for carrying on a business; a commer- 
cial house ; a concern ; also, the name or title 
under which associated parties transact busi- 
ness : as, the firm of Hope & Co. The name of one 
only of tlie partners may be taken us the flrm-tianie: as, the 
Arm of Thomas Jones. If, however, only one person Is In- 
terested in the business, therelsuopartnershlpor firm, even 
though he should use a fictitious addition to moke the 
concern seem one. Present statutes in several jurisdic- 
tions forbid the use of firm-names where there Is no firm, 
saving, however, tho right, under proper restrictions, of 
foreign houses, and of continued use of an established 
name notwithstanding dissolution of the firm It originally 
represented. 

Bound these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twanging headless arrows at the hearts. . . . 
With me, Sir, enter'd In tho bigger boy, 

The Head of all the goldcii-shafted firm, 

The long-limb'd lad that hod a Psyche too. 

Tennyson, Princess, II. 

Such a steel could now be produced, and his Jim were 
prepared to moke it , Ths Engineer, LXV. 629. 

firmament (fdr'ma-moiit), ft. [< "ME. firmament 
(also translated jtasttms 1 , q. v.) as D. G. Dan. 
Sw. firmament , < OFi firmament, F. firmament 
a* Pr. fermamen s= Sp. Pg. firmamento a= It. fer- 
mammto 9 < L. firmamentum, a Btrenpthetuiigk 
support, prop, m LL. (Vulgate) the firmament 
(tr. Gr. orepiufia, Heb. rakia : Bee note to def. 2), 



< firmare, make strong, strengthen : see Jim, r.] 
If. Foundation; support; basis. 

The tow to the tow of tin, . . custom Is the sanction 

or the Armament of the tow. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1836), L 736. 

2. The sky or heavens; the vault of heaven, 
viewed as something solid and abiding; the 
region Of the air. [The Hebrew word rakia, which is 
so rendered In Scripture, conveys chiefly the Idea of ex* 
pension, although that of solidity is also suggested, inas- 
much as the root signification of the word is ‘that which 
Is expanded by beating out* The English firmament is 
adopted from the Latin firmamentnm. which Is the equiv- 
alent of the Greek artpdmfia « (rr*p«<k, firm, solid), hy which 
the writers of the Septuagint rendered rakut. Some old 
astronomers identified the firmament with the orb of the 
fixed stars; but the word never had any settled and exact 
moaning In astronomy.] 

For theise 2 ben the grettest L6rdes undir the Firma- 
ment. M andevilU, Travels, p. 272. 

And God said, Let there to a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which 
weruabovo the firmament. Gen. 1. 0, 7. 

On flaky wings it mounts, and quick as Sight 

Guts thru 1 the yielding Air, with Bays of Light ; 

'Till the blue Firmament at last It gains. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

3. A piece of jewelry, as a star or the like, 
meant to bo worn in a head-dress, such as the 
eommodo or tower of the seventeenth century. 

tonamental (ftr-ma-men'tal), a. [< firma- 
ment 4* -oL] Pertaining to the firmament ; 
celestial; being of the upper regions. 

An hollow crystal pyramid hr takes, 

In firmamcntal waters dipt atove. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabllis, 1. 1122. 

fi rman (ft r'mau or ftr-m&n'), n. [Also written 
firmaun, phirvum, phirmaun, firm and, etc.,ropr. 
Turk, ferm&n == Ar. Hind, farmdn , < Pers. jar - 
mdn f a mandate, order, command, patent, = 
Skt. pramdna, a measure, scale, authority, de- 
cision, < pra- (= Pers. far- = Ur. repo-, etc.) + 
md , measure, 4* -ana .] A decree or edict of 
an Oriental sovereign, as of Turkey, issued for 
various special purposes, as to provide protec- 
tion and assistance for a traveler, or to sanc- 
tion an enterprise and prescribe its conditions; 
a passport; a ]>ermit; a license; a grant. 

Tlio fir hum for Importing rice und coffee from jEgypt Is 
in the hands of some merchants here [at Bahia]. 

Pococke , Description of the East, II. i. 176. 

After sitting down about two minutes, I again got up, 
and Btood in flu* middle of tlio room before him, saying, 
I am toarer of a hatAsherritfo, or royal mandate, to jou, 
Mahomet Aga i and took the firman out of my liosom, and 
presented it to him. Bruce, Source of the Kile, I 162. 

The difference totween n Finnan and a Hatti Sherif Is 
that, though both are edicts of the Turkish government, 
tlio former is signed by any Minister, whereas the latter 
is approved by the Sultan himself, with his special mark, 
and is therefore suptHwed to to irrevocable. The distinc- 
tion is as real as between a love-letter and a marriage set- 
tlement. Blackwood'* Mag. 

The Sultan granted a firman . . . allowing the members 
of each sect to put to death any person tolonglng to the 
other sect who should to found inside of their churches 
or synagogues. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. so. 

flrmaryM (f6r'ma-ri), n. [< ML. firmare, sign, 
confirm.] The right of a tenant to his lands 
and tenements. 

firm&ry^t (f6r'ma-ri), a. Same as fermery , ulti- 
mately infirmary . 

liiflrmarfuiu, or the Firmorie (the Ouratour whereof 
Infirmarius), wherein persons downright sick (trouble to 
others, amt troubled by others, if lodging in the dorm!- 
torle) hod the benefit of physick, and attendance private 
to themselves. Fuller, Ch. Hist, VI. 28«. 

flniiati01lt(f6r-ma / shpn),n. [<ML .firmatio(n-) f 
confirmation, assurance, etc., taken in its lit. 
sense, < L. firmare, strengthen, make fast : see 
firm, v.] A fixing or steadying. 

It Is also true that man onely sitteth, if wo define sitting 
to be ufirmatum of the body upon the isclilas. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err., iv. 1. 

firms, a. If. An obsolete spelling of firm.-— 2. 
In her., reaching and fixed to the edge of the es- 
cutcheon : applied especially to a bearing such 
as a cross, which is usually borne free in the 
middle of the field : as, a cross patt 6firme (which 
is also blazoned a cross patt6 entire, or a cross 
pattd throughout). Also fixed. 
flrmer- chiae l (ftr'mffr-chiz'el), n. A carpen- 
ters’ chisel with a blade thin in proportion to its 
width. The blade is fixed to the handle by a tang, as 
distinguished from that of the framing-chisel, in which 
the handle is received in a socket 

firm-footed (ftrm'ffct'ed), a. In zool., solined, 
or solid ungulate, as the horse. Sec solipra. 
firm-hoofed (ftrm' hflft ) , a. Same as firm-footed. 
firmiftemal (ftr-mi-ster'mjl), a. [Ab Firmi- 
sternia, q. v., 4- -a!.] In zodl,, having a com- 
pleted scapular arch, as a frog; pertaining to 
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the Itrmistemift : as, a llrmislernal batraehian. 
Cooes. Also firmistermal , flrmistemvus. 
Firmistemia (ftr-mi-sftr'ni-ft), w. pi. [NL., < 
L. firmus , strong, 4* NL. sternum, q. v.] A sub- 
order or superfamily of phaneroglossate anu- 
rous batrachiaus, containing frogs which have 
the coracoids firmly united by a simple opicora- 
coid cartilage. Tim prrcoracohta. if present, rest with 
their distal ends upon the coracoids, or are cnnnci ted 
with the latter by the cplcoracoid curtilage. The bost- 
known families arc Dendmbatuhr, Phrymscuiw. Kngysto 
moke, Brevwejntidw, DyscophuUr, and Bunnies. run* 
trusted witli Ardfera. See cuts under Anura and Onto 
sternum. 

firmistemial (ftr-mi-sftr'iii-al), a. and w. I. a. 
Same as firm islcmal. G til. 

IL a. One of t{ie Firmmtcrnia. Gill, 
firmistemons (ftr-mi-sftr'nus), a. Same wnfir- 
mistemal: as, the firmistertwus type of struc- 
ture. Cope. 

firmitndet (f Gr'mi-tfid), n. r< li .Jirmtlndn, < fir- 
mm t firm : see firm, o.] Firmness; strength; 
solidity. 

Thy covenant Implies no less than firm amir und perix*- 
tuity. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv 2 

In moat delicious drops did full 
Down to the floor hearliiieltiug Team, and j lc Id 
A jiearly pavement, which the ground's cool kina 
Into chaste FirmUude did cryMtallixc. 

J. Beaumont , Psyche, Hi. 42 

flrmityt (ftr'mi-ti), «. [< OF. fcmtele , F. fer- 
mete = It. for mild, validity, < L. firmita{t-)s, < 
firmus, firm.] Firmness; strength. 

The square la of all other ue.comptori the figure of most 
Holliditle and Htcdfnstnesso, and for his owue stayo and 
firmitie requlretli none other huso then himsulfe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Fing. l’oesie, p. Si. 

The strength and firmity of tuy assent must rise and 
fall together with the apparent credibility of the object. 

ChiUingworth, Religion of I'rotestauts, I. fl 

firmlesst (ftrra'los), a. [< firm + -te*8.] Wa- 
vering; smiting; unsteady. 

Rasttlie Ued-fteo, liner \p mid down we float, 

On firm-lew t sands of this vast Dnuirt heer. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Barlaa’a Weeks, ii , Thu to we. 

Does passion still thcjfnii&'jw mind control? Pope. 
firmly (ftrm'li), adv. In a firm manner; sol- 
idly ; compactly; strongly; steadily; with con- 
stancy or fixedness; steadfastly; resolutely; 
immovably: as, particles of matt er firmly co- 
hering; ho J/mL/lwlioves in fatalism; his reso- 
lution is firmly fixed. 

And ho incessantly eontyniiud all that nyghte, in mo 
inoche where we bailout .fj. micros thc> helde not ferine* 
ly , but rosyd and draggyd by vyolcnet* of tlml outrugcouM 
Mtomic. Sir 11. Uuylfontc, Tylgrymoge. p. <14. 

His breastplate flint, that was of sulmtunce pure, 
Before hia noble heart h cfirmely touud 

nxvr, M ulnpotmoR, 1. 67. 

I falter where 1 firmly trod. 

Tennyson, In Mcmoriuin, lv. 

While lie entertained us with the newt Invisli geueroH- 
ity, he firmly, tliough courteously, refuned the half dor.en 
pieces of silver which I offeml him 

O lhmomn, Merv, xviii. 

firm-name (ftrm'Ti&m), n. The name or title 
of a firm in business. 

firmness (fCrm'nes), it. [< firm 4- -/«?##.] 1. 
The state or quality of being firm; compact- 
ness; hardness; solidity; stability; strength ; 
steadfastness; resoluteness; constancy; fixed- 
ness ; certainty : as, the firmness of jelly; flrm- 
nc/tti of fleBh ; firtnnvtte of union ; the firmness 
of a purpose ; the firmness of a judge. 

And in the ateddy resting of the ground 
Your noble ftrmne**e to your friend la found . 

For you are still the same, and where you lovo, 

£io alisence cun your constant mind remove. 

Beaumont, To the JYince. 

A weak mind would Unto sunk under such u load of un* 
popularity [as Fox hud). Hut ttiutreHoliite spirit seemed 
to derive new fir mi ires from the public iiAtred. 

Maeaiday, Lord Holland. 

2. In phren ., an organ situated toward the back 
j>art of the head, between self-esteem and ven- 
eration. Its function is said to be to produce 
determination, constancy, and perseverance, 
aflyn. X. Ftrinne**, Constancy, Faithfulness, Fidelity. 
Firmness 1h a matter of the will, preventing one from 
yielding ; conshinejt. of tlie heart, holding one steudfiuit. 
Firmness is opixmeil to weakness or pliancy; constancy to 
fickleness. Faithfulness is a matter of the heart, it is gener- 
ally a wurmcr sort of fidelity, with the dement of principle 
sometimes loss prominent. Fidelity la a matter of pemotial 
principle ; the word more often than the others upplit s to 
definite Action We speak of thejtimmrM of a teacher in 
maintaining onlor, the constancy of a lover, the fidelity 
of a bank cashier. U\o faithfulness of a mother. We may 
speak of the fidelity of a dog only as lie meets trusts re- 
posed in him, or is considered os having the power to ap- 
ply principle to action as a moral toing. See decision and 
' assiduity. 

She now took her place among her pupils with an air of 
spirit and firmness whioh assured them at onoe that she 
meant to to obeyed, and otoyed she was. 

Charlotte BrtmU, The Professor, xviii. 
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Without constancy there is neither love, friendship, nor 
virtue in thu world. Addison 

Faithfulness cad feed on suffering, 

Aud knows no disap|K>iiitineut. 

tleorye IS hot, Spanish (Jypsy, i 

No tnan can mortgage Ids Injustice as a pawn fur his 
fidelity. Burke, Kev. ill France. 

firn (ftni or fi»rn), w. [G. dial. (Swiss), als ofirne, 
a glacier, accumulated snow, lit. last year’s 
snow; < G. Jim, a., last year’s, of the last year, < 
OllG. firm, old, ancient: see Jith*.] A name 
given to snow uccunml tiled in the highest parts 
of inouutain ranges on which glaciers occur, 
while such snow is in a granular condition, and 
before, in its downward movement, it has been 
fully consolidated into ice. such snow Is called by 
the French ncra . Until uoiiIh lire in common iihc among 
writers on Alpine geology and mountaineering generally. 

The InqicrfecLly consolidated Kill (stance, partly snow 
and partly leu, Ik known in Su Hxcrlnnd iik iic\c or firn. 

Huxley , I’ll > Biography, p. 166. 

Flrola (flr'o-lg), a. [NL.] Tlie typical genus 
of heteropods of the family Firoluuv, having no 
shell, no tentacles in either sex, and a pinnate 
tail: same as FtorotracAea. Jintamcrv, 1792. 
Firolidu (fi-rol'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Firola + 
-ula\] A family of nucleobranchiato gastro- 
j»ods, or Heleropoda ■ same as Pterotrackvtda'. 
Firoloides (fir-o-loi'dez), «. [NL., < Firola + 
-wtlcs.’] A genus of pteropods, so called from 
its relation to Firola , but distinguished by tho 
simple tail-fin and the presence of tentacles in 
tlie male. 

firoza (fl-ro'zft), n. [E. Ind. f] Tho turquoise- 
blue of Indiun ceramic ware, put on with the 
enamel. 

flr-jparrot (fcr'par'gt), n. A name of the cross- 
bill, Isfjrnt currtrostru. 
flrret, adr. S«‘e/firi. 

firrent (ffrr'en), a. [< fir + -<?fl a .] Made of fir. 

Tt no slinl no thing ton hetwene 
Tlii hour and mill, also y weno, 

Hut a fayr firrenc wowo | wall |. Uavelok, 1. 2070. 

firry (ffcr'i), a. [< fir 4- -yX.] Of or pertaining 
tonrs; fonned of fir; abounding In firs. 

Mtno too, Jllakt)nmoor - whose clue?— tliy firry wilder- 
ness, the haunt of the Kf|iifircl, ami the daylong tiiurinm 
iug wihmI idgcon. Lamb, Elia, p. 2CM. 

first, flrset, n. Seo furze. 
first 1 (ferst), a. and n. [< ME. first, ferst, fursl r 
fyrst, Jirstc, etc., < AS. Jyrst (rare, the usual 
superl. being forma f with different suffix: see 
former l) = oFrios. ferns I, ferret, ferst. NFrics. 
ftmrsle , first, ssOH.furisto, the first or cuicf (per- 
son), = 1). roorste , foremost , rorst, prince, = 
MLG. mrsle, vursfe. prince, = OHO. Jurist, first, 
as noun furtslo , MHG. rursle, G. furs I, chief, 
prince, = Icel. Jyrstr = Hw. J'orsta = Dan. 
forsfe , first (as a noun, Sw .Jut sir = Dun. J'y rule y 
prince); of. Dau.^iwvcaf, foremost ; < AS., etc., 
fore, fore, before, 4- superl. -St, -cut. (7. L» 
primus (= AH. for-ma, K. Jbr-mer), first, Gr* 
irpuroc , Skt. jrralltama , first, from the same ult. 
source, with different suffixes.] I. fl. Heing 
before all others; being the initial unit or ag- 
gregate in order of occurrence or arrangement 
as to time, place, or rank: the ordinal of one. 

(a) Foremost tu time ; preceding all oUicin of the kind in 
order of lime ; us, Adam was the fiist man ; I was the first 
guest tu arrive. 

Tlio udarii our urrste fader the nunne hudde Ido 
And idrlue won out of imrais and cue in wif also. 

Holy Jiotst (E. E. T. S ), p. 1H 

I hod from my first ycercs, hy tho I’eusclcsse diligence 
and cure of my father, w horn Gml rcconipoiico, bin excr- 
eta d to tlio tougutis, uml some si icuces. 

MiUou , rimrch Govommcnt, JTcf , il. 

Hoth [oratlonH] uro liopuful, hilt the second is tiioic saii- 
giiino than the first. O W. Holmes , Emerson, \ 

(b) Foremost lu place , toforc all others front tlie jxdiit of 
view or eoiiKiderutioii . us, tli v first man in a rank or Hue 

At this Juffo togynuytli tho holy londc, and hi every 
pylgrymo at the Jfyrst finite that he set on tlio londe liter 
ys graiiutyd plenary remlHMlon. 

Torhiiffton, Diarlo of Eng. Tnivell, p 2.*J. 

The first toast was liko a lion. Kev. tv 7 

(r) Foremost In Importance or estimation ; toforc or hii- 

i n-rior to all others in chnructti. quality, or degree, us, 
teniosthcneH was the first nrntoi oftlneie, the part of 
Jhst villain lit n play; wheat of tlie fnxt grade, specifl 
i ally, in music, highest or chief among srvri.d voices or 
instrument of tho same elass uk, tnst alto , fiist horn. 

Tlie first mid principal person in the h mpli* was Irene, 
or I’oau , she was placed aloft In a cant. 

B Jtmson, King James h t'oroiuitiou Eiitertainmont 
Estahlislied Fn*odom elap'd her joyful \\ tugs , 
IToclaim’d tho first of u. »ml best of Kings. 

l*rmr ('.iriiion S4*eiilare, st 16 
Dunyuu is Indeed asdeeidedlv tlie first of allegorists. hh 
iX'inost In ‘lies Is the first of orators, or Hliaksiieiire the/rst 
of draniNtlsta Macaulay, I list Eiig.,vli. 

Who [Wuahinghm) was »in*ad) first in war — who was 
already fit st in tlie hearts of his countrymen, aud who was 
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. now shown also, by the unanimous suffrage of the country, 
to beJfrrt In pence. 

D Webuter, Hpeeeh, New York, March 10, 1881. 

Pint agent Hee mtent - Pint baiting, the supply of 
bait Am taken on Umrd a fishing-vessel bound for the 
Hanks [L<k al, l>. H j Pint baae ( In barn-hall, the first 
of the Imsws from lhu home-plate, or the player stationed 
at that base. See ba*r‘<i, ‘JO, Mid bane-hall.- Tint CaUSf 
a cuuse which does not dcjiuiid U|wn any other. 

So Adam is the first mute of ineu in Ills spooles, because 
begotten of no other man as the rest were 

burgersdiems, tr. by a Gentleman, T. zvll. 20. 
First chop, fico chop*, 2.— Pint controller. See con- 
troller, 2 —First cousin. Hoe cmmni, 2.— First-day, 
the first day of the week— that Is, Sunday ; the name pre- 
ferred by tliu Society of Friends to designate Sunday. 

The First-day after, 1 was moved to go to Aldciihani 
steeple house. Fox, Journal, I 147 

•Tome, sit thee down ! Here Is the beueli where lk'iijuruiu 
would sit 

On Ft rat -day afternoons In nprlng, and wateli the swallows 
flit U Taylor , The Quaker Widow. 

First difference. See difference — First digit, the In- 
nermost digit of a pontadaetyl limb , in man, the thumb 
■or the great toe.— First energy. Sec energy, 4 First 
ons. See tm* — First extreme. See exheme, n., 4.— 
First figure of syllogism, soe figure, t» First floor. 
See floor First gOOd, in ethic*, that which is desirable 
for itself; the ultimate end — First hand, the mate of 
a fishing-smack. I Florida, U. S J- -First integral See 
integral. -First Intention, notion. See the nouns.— 
First Inversion, iron. mate, matter, meridian, mo- 
tor, pherecratic, philosophy, position, principle, 
•etc. See the nouns.— First set. In whaling, the first 
thrust of the lance: us, the wlialc died at the fii*t net. 
Also called first lance. First subject nr object of a 
science, the general class of things to with h the Bcioiice 
relates - -Pint substance, m metuph., all individual 
thing. — The first, even one; u single. [Uolloq., U. S.J 
1 am not awure of having committed the first act which 
should bring him ni inc the disnlcuHiire of the house. 

W. A. Gilbert, Speech In llouso of llep., Feb. 27, 1867. 
«8yn. (ft) Primary, primordial, nrlginul, primitive, pris- 
tine, curliest See Miiupariwni under primary. (<*) Highest, 
chief, prluei|ial, cardial, foremost, leading. 

II. n. 1. That which in first; the beginning, 
or that which makes or constitutes a beginning. 

J am Alpha uml Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
ffret and the lust Jluv. xxil. 13. 

2. In muste : (a) The voice or instrument that 
takes the highest or chief part in its class, espe- 
cially in an orchestra or chorus ; a leader of a 
part or group of performers. (/>) The interval 
and concord of trie unison or prime. See « m- 
son and pnmtt. — 3. Same as first base (which 
see, above). — 4. The highest rank in an exam- 
ination for honors: as, he got a first in math- 
ematics. See double-first. [Eng. university 
term.] At first, at the firet. (a) At the liegitiuliig or 
origin (/if) Immediately. Dame*. 

He bids them put the matter In udvonture and then but 
whistle for an angel, uml they will come at first 

Up. A nitre ws, Sermons, V. 623. 

First Of exchange. Hee e&kauge.—Twm the first, 
from the Iwgliinfug or origin 
Ferdinand and ImuIioIIu manifested from the first an 
eager ami enlightened curiosity In reference to their new 
acquisitions. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa , 11 U 

first 1 (f Arst), adv. [< ME. first , first, furst, furst , 
< AS. furst (rare) = Ioel. first = Sw. Dan. first, 
adv.; from the adj.] 1. Before all others in 
place or progression, rank, order of time, etc. 

Thaiuie un to MounteJoyo; and from tlienne, Pylgrytnes 
mowed fyrste se uu to Jerusalem. 

Handeuille , Travels, p. 120. 
Adam w iw firet formed, then Eve. 1 Tliu. 11. 18. 

The two senses to which ull objects first address them- 
•elves are the sight and the touch. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, lx. 

Hence — 2. Sooner; before doing or suffering 
(that is, so as not to do or suffer) some aet or 
result : as, 1 will not do it, I will die first 
Sly noble childu, tluiu shult not fall in virtue ; 

I and ill) power w ill Mink first 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
Pie 9 

He’ll bribe a Jailer or break prison first 1 

browning, Ring and Hook, II *177. 
First and last, altogether 
1 muiitlouud an Account 1 intended to give of the Hay of 
C'ani|ieachy, where I lived first awi last alMiut 8 Years. 

Ihnnpici, \oyuges, II. ii. 2. 
First or last, at Olio time or another ; at tliu lieginuing 
or end. 

Ami all are fools and loveiM first or last. Dry den. 

Head first. Hen head 

firsts, n. [ME., also furst.fi/rst; < AS. fyrst, 
time : wee \fnst. J Time ; time granted ; respite : 
same as frist. 
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first-born (fArst'bfirn), a. and n. I, a. 1. First 
brought forth ; first in the order of birth; eld- 
est: as, the first-born son. Hence— 2. Most 
excellent; most distinguished or exalted. 

n. w. The first-born child; hence, the first 
result or product. 

I will make him my^rattom, higher than the kings of 
the earth. Ps. lxxxix. 27. 

Where pale fac’d murder, the first-born of pride, 

Sot* un her kingdom iu the vary smiles 
Ami plighted faiths of men like crocodiles 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 

first-class (fArst'klfcs), a, 1 , Of the highest 
clasB with resect to some quality or mark, es- 
pecially with respect to excellence; first-rate. 
LColloq.] 

Her father was a — what yon would call a first class husl- 
ness man. W M. baker, New Timothy, p. 240. 

Specifically — 2. Best equipped and most ex- 
pensive: noting the first grade of conveyances 
for travel : as, he traveled first-class ; a first- 
class coach or carriage.— 3. Of the first class 
in any order of numeration, as from the lowest 
to the highest : ns, a first-class clerk (one re- 
ceiving the lowest salary). [U . B.l First-class 
matter, In the liostul system of the United States, matter 
which is in writing, or sealed against Inspection. 

first-foot (forst'ffit), n. Iu Scotland, the person 
who first enters a dwelling-house after the com- 
ing in of the yoar ; also, tne first, person or ob- 
ject met on setting out on any important jour- 
ney or undertaking. 

Great attention is paid to the first-foot that is, the [first] 
person who happens to meet them Ltlie marriage com- 
puii> | , ami if such )>ersoii does not voluntm ily offer to 
go hack with them, lie |h generally compelled to do ho. A 
man on horselmck Is reckoned very lucky, and a hare-footed 
woman almost as bad as a witch. Edinburgh Hag. 

first-fruit (fArst'frttt'), n. and a. I. it. [Usual- 
ly in the plural.] 1. The earliest, productions 
of the soil ; the first gatherings of a season's 
produce. Of these the Jews made an offering 
to God, as an acknowledgment of Ins sovereign 
dominion. 

The first'fruit also of thy com. of thy wine, and of thine 
oil, hihI the first of the fleece of iliy nheep, Hlialt thou give 
him. Deut. xvlli. 4. 

2. The first profits of anything; in feudal and 
cedes, law, the first year’s profit of a tenant of 
real property. The first-fruits of u benefice were pay- 
aide in the Church of Rome to the iKipe, hi tho Church of 
Knglaml formerly to the crown, but since the time of 
Queen Anne, when paid ut all, to a benevolent fund. See 
Queen Antic s bounty, under bounty 

1 hud a commission to solicit, In conjunction with two 
bishops who were then iu London, the first fruit* and 
tenth to the clergy. Ewft, Change in Queen's Ministry. 

The right to the first-fruits of bishoprics and other pro- 
motions was apparently first claimed in England by Alex- 
under IV. iu 1260. Stubbs, Const. Hist., f 805. 

3. The first portion, product s, effects, or results 
of anything. 

Sue, Father, what first-fruit* on earth are sprung 
From thy implanted grace in man ! 

Hilton, Y. L., xJ. 22. 

Wo glvo you welcome : not without redound 
or use ami glory to yourselves ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stranger. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

II. f a. Original; earliest. Congreve. 
first-hand (f Arst'hand'), ». Tho first or highest 
source, without the intervention off agents or 
media of any kind: generally with at, or, with- 
out a preposition, in adverbial use : as, infor- 
mation secured at first-hand from the person 
interested ; goods obtained first-hand from the 
manufact uror. 

Ciisc 238, though our first knowledge of it was duo to a 
published account, would have l>cen at once procured at 
ft i st hand from the iwrciplent, had we lieen at work in 1876. 

Amer. Soe. Psych. Research, I. 169. 

first-hand (fArst'haml), a. [< first-hand, n.] 
Obtained direct from the first source ; obtained 
from the producer, maker, etc., without tho in- 
tervention of agents or media. 

One sphere there Ik . . , where the apprehension of Him 
is first -hand and direct ; and that is the sphere of our mind. 

J. Martineau. 

flrsthoodt (fArst'hfid), n. first + -hood; ME. 
firsthed, < first + -hed, -head.] The state or 
condition of priority. 

Ho that in elccUoti Christ held the primscy, tho first- 
Goodwin, Works, I. vi 


I hart given ye two or three notes of Mm ont of Ms Ti- 
tle page; by which bis firstlings feare not to guesse boldly 
at his whole lusupe, for that guesse will not mile ye. 

Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuos. 

IL a. First produced. 

All the firstling males that come of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God. 

Dent zv. 19. 

firstly (fArst'li), adv . First ; in the first place ; 
before anything else. 

Christ sited his blood, by ’s wound to save us, 

And salve the wound th old sorpeut firstly gave us. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 

First (for I detest your ridiculous and most pedantic 
neologism of firstly )— first the shilling tor whioh I have 
given a receipt ; secondly two skeins or suitable thread. 

De Quinoey, Spanish Nun, f 6 . 

flrstness (fArst'nes), n. The quality or state of 
being first. [Bare.] 

When I give (as he acknowledges) a firstness of prece- 
dency aud presidency to the Pope, he tells me he w con- 
fident I know not how mueli more is allowed him by the 
universal conseut of all Oatholicks, as of divine Institution, 
whatever I may have read in particular authors. 

Hammond, Works, II. 108. 

first-rate (fArst'rat), a. and n. I, a. Of the 
first class or rate ; especially, of the highest ex- 
cellence; preeminent in quality or estimation. 
Think not these Instructions are design’d 
For first-rat* Beauties of the finish’d kind. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Lovo. 

We have a first-rate musician In the house now— Herr 
Klesmer. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, v. 

Entirely first-rate work Is so quiet and natural that there 
can be no dispute over it; you may not particularly ad- 
mire it, but you will find no fault with it 

Jlusktn, Lectures on Art, 1 129. 

II. n. Something rated among the first or 
in the first class; sj>eeiflcally, a war-ship of the 
first or most powerful rating or class. 

firth 1 ! (f Arth), n. [< ME. firth , fyrth, transposed 
form of frith , a park, wood, etc. : see frith 1 , a.] 
A wood or park : same as frith 1 , 2. 

We have foundene in 30110 firths, floreschedo with levee, 

The flour of the falreste folko that to till foo langex. 

Mortc Arthurs (E. E. T. H.), I 1708. 

firth 2 (fArth), n. See frith*. 

fir-tree (fAr'tre), n. and «. [< ME. firtre, fyrr- 
trec , fujrctre (= Dan. fyrretrte); < fir + tree.'] 
I, n. The tree called fir. 

H. a. Inhabiting or frequenting firs.— Fir-tree 

parrots, a name of the crossbills, fringilllne birds of the 
genus boxia. 

fir-WOOd (fAr'wiul), n. [Cf. AS. gloss “furh- 
vmdu, pinus”; = Dan. fyrreved, fir-wood : see 
fir.] The wood of the fir-tree. 

fir-WOOl (fAr'wtil), n. A fibrous substance pre- 
pared from the leaves of various species of tho 
genera Finns and Abies.— Fir-wool extract, an ex- 
tract from the leaveB of various species of Pinussna Abies. 
-Fir-WOOl Oil, a volatile oil distilled from the leaves of 
various species of JHnus and Abies. 

firyt (fir'i), a. An obsolete spelling of fiery. 

firiet, See furze. 

fisc (nsk), n . K F. fisc = Pr. fisc, fisco = Sp. 
Pg. It. fisco, < 1j. fiseus, a basket of rushes, a 
money-bag, the public chest, the state trea- 
sury. ] A treasury, particularly that of a prince 
or a Btato. 

The streams were peronnial which fed Ills fisc. 

Lamb , Two Races of Men. 

It had lieen decided to forbid the Prince bread, water, 
fire, and shelter ; to give ids wealth to the fisc, his heart 
to tlie assassin. Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 494. 


Ak hel crieth him mere! su ltlie. 

That he 3af hem furst of here line. 

King Horn (F. E. T. H.), p. 112. 

Urst-begott, first-begotten (fArst'be-got', 
-got'n), a. First produced; eldest among chil- 
dren. 

When he brlngeth in the firstbegoiten into the world, he 
ttith, And let all the angels of God worship Mm. Heb.1.6. 


firstling (fArst'ling), n. and a. [< first + -linqi .] 
I, a. 1. The first produce or offspring: applied 
to beasts. 

A shepherd next, 

More meek, came with the firstlings of his flock, 
Choicest and best. Muton, P. L, xl. 487. 

2f. The thing first thought or done. 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. Shah., Macbeth, iv. 1. 


Its [the United States government’s) proper business as 
a fisc is to receive the people’s revenue from taxes in good 
money which it has coined for them. 

Report if Sec. qf Treasury, 1886, 1. xxxvL 

fiscal (fls'kftl), a. and n. [= D. fiskaal as Dan. 
Sw. fiskal, *< F. fiscal = Pr. Bn. Pg. fiscal as It. 
fiscals, < LL. fiscalis, of or Delonging to the 
state treasury, < fiseus, the state treasury: see 
fisc.] I. «. 1. Of or pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue ; relating to or concerned 
with the collection and expenditure of taxes 
and customs ; pertaining to the financial oper- 
ations of a government. 

Whatever amount is taken from the commnnltv in the 
form of taxes, if not lost, goes to them In the shape of ex- 
penditures or disbursements. The two— disbursement 
and taxation — constitute the/moi action of the govern- 
ment Calhoun, Works, 1. 19. 

In tho taxes imposed by the Parliamentary ordinances 
we find the germs of our subsequent fiscal system. 

S. DtneeU, Taxes in England, II 4. 

Hence— 2. Of or pertaining to financial mat- 
ters in general : as, a fiscal agent — Fiscal lands, 
among the Franks, lands set apart to form a fund which 
might support the dignity of the king, and supply him with 
the means of rewarding merit and enconraipnR valor. 
These, nuder the name of benefices, were granted to fa- 
vored subjects, upon the condition that the grantees should 
render to the king personal service in the field.— Fiscal 
year, the financial year of the treasury of a government ; 
hence, the period at the end of which the accounts qf any 
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public 
arm, e 


or tnuury, or of any business enterprise or 
etc., are made up, and the books balanced. 

Daring the ^seaf year ending June 80, 1884, the total ex- 
pense of the Diplomatic and Consular service was nomi- 
nally fl t 888 t 86ft.tt. JB. SehuyUr, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 17. 

XL *• If* Revenue; the income of a sover- 
eign or state. 

War cannot be long maintained by the ordinary fiscal 
and receipt. liaeon. 

2. In some countries, a treasurer or minister 
of finance.— -3. In Spain and Portugal, the 
king’s solicitor or attorney-general. 

Th a fiscal Is of an active, enterprising genius. 

//. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, xltl. 


4. A public prosecutor. In Scotland hols also called 
procurator-fiscal. In the Dutch colonies in America the offi- 
cer who acted as sheriff and public prosecutor mid carried 
out the customs regulations of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany was called a fiscal, or setumt ficcael (fiscal sheriff X 

Onr guard I an -angel shall then he fi*ccU and accuser, call- 
ing for Diviuu Justice against us. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 18116), I. 809. 

I dtnna ken what’s to be the uiwliot o’ a* tills, and I’m no 
going to be cross-questioned Wore the Final. 

W. Illaek, In Far l/ocliaber, xx. 

5. An African shrike, as Lanins or Fiscus col- 
laris. 

fischerita (fish'&r-It), n. [< Fischer 4- -ite 2 .] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium occurring in 
small prismatic crystals of a green color: found 
at Nijni Tagilsk in tho Ural. 

Ascm (fis'kus), n. [Li. : see flac.] 1. A flue. 

He that wishes the fieeue empty, and that nil the reve- 
nues of the crown were in bis couutliig-liousc, cannot be 
punished by the laws. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 077. 


2. [cap.'] [NL.] Tho genus which contains tho 
fiscals. Bonaparte, 1853. See fiscal, n., 5. 
fUeH (fis), n. [< ME- fi* fi i fy* e > = Sw. Dan. ./fa; 
from the verb represented by Icel. f%sa, break 
wind: see fist 2 .] A breaking wind. 
list 2 (fis), n. [Also written ficr.fycc , phyce (the 
origin being forgotten) ; abbr. ot fine-dog. ] Same 


fiae-dog (ns'dog), n. [Also written ficc-tlog ; < 
fine 1 (or fist 2 reduced to flee before the follow- 
ing d) + dog. Of. fisting-honnd, of the same 
sense.] A small spaniel or other pet dog. 
JlMget, ». All obsolete form of visage. 

Asotin (fl-se'tin), n. In chan., a yellow crys- 
talline coloring matter to which the formula 
Oi 5 H 10 Oo has been given, obtained from tho 
nns cotinus, or Hungarian fustic. 

‘g,». See fizgig 1 . 

(fish), n. ; pi. fishes (fish'ez). (The singu- 
lar fonn is generally used for the plural in a 
collective sense.) [< ME. finch, finsh, fins, fisc, < 
AS. fisc (pi. flscas, sometimes transposed Mas) 
S= 08 .flak as OFries.^faA = D. visch = OHG. fisc. 
MHG. visch , G.flsch as Icel. flskr = Sw. Dan. fish 
as Goth, flaks =a W. pysg as lr. and Gael, iasg, 
OIr. iasc (with reg. aphoresis of p) as L. ptscis 
(>It. peace s = Sp. pea as Pg. peixe = Pr. peso 
as OF. pels, also (dim. )peinson, poinson, F. pota- 
aon), fish.] 1. A vertebrate which has gills and 
fins adapting it for living in the water, in this 
House the word has been and is still largely used as tlio 
equivalent of the former extensive class Piece*, including 
theleptocardlaiis, rayxonts, and selachians, as well as true 
Piece*. Hut the differences between those several tyjie* 
of structure are so great that the leptooardlaus and my- 
jmnts have lieon each contrasted with all remaining verte- 
brates. 


“Trewlte," quath the frere, 41 a fol y the liolde ! 

Thou woldest not weten thy fote & woldest fich kacchen.” 

Pier* Plowman'* Crede (£. E. T. S.X 1. 405. 

3d Fi*h. Master, I marvel how the fiehe* live in the sea. 

1st Fink. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up 
the little ones. Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 

The fish was adopted by the early Church as its sacred 
symbol because the Greek word for fish, which contains 
-the Initial letters of the name and titles of Christ, contains 
also the initial letters of some prophetic lines asoritod to 
the Sibyl of Krythra. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 400. 

2. In stool . : (a) Any branohiferous vertebrate 
with a complete cranium and a'lyriform shoul- 
der-girdle. In this sense, the loptoeardlans and mysonto 
are excluded, hut the selachians are Included with true 
Pisot*. (6) A branehiferous or toleostomons ver- 
tebrate with dermal plates or membrane-bones 
superadded to the primordial cranium and 
ahoulder-girdle, and with the branchite free 
outwardly. The sturgeons as well as all the 
•osseous fishes are included in the group thus 
defined.— 3. In popular language, any animal 
that lives entirely in the water; a swimming 
as distinguished from a flying or walking ani- 
mal, including cetaceous mammals, batraehi- 
ans. mollusks, crustaceans, and eebinoderms, as 
well as fishes proper: commonly distinguished 
“by some specifying word, as blaetyba, shell- 
jMiSta^/M. See these and other compounds. 



Skeleton of HtJi (Penh). 

m, InterntAxilUricK , k, nasal region, c, drntary l«ne of mandible; 
a, orbit of eye ; e, bupruocciiiitat crest , /, pr^open uluin . g, g , verte- 
bral column; k, pectoral fin. t, ventr.il tin; Jb, iirst dorsal fin; A 
vecond dorwil fin ; m, nnal fin ( m, m, caudal fin. making a homoccr- 
cal tail. * 

And God said, Let ub make num la our linage, after our 
likeness : and let them have dominion n\< r ihejish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of tlie air. Gen 1. HO. 

4. Tho meat of a fish or of fishes used ns food. 
[In this sense there is no plural.] 

Jesus . . . taketli bread, and giveth them, nml fish like- 
wise. John xxl. l.i. 

Either at flesh or jteh, 

A table full of welcome makes scarce one daintv dixh. 

Shak., V of K , ill 1 

5. The codfish: bo called specifically by (’ape 
Cod and Cape Ann fishermen, in distinction 
from fish of other kinds, as mackerel, herring, 
etc. [U. S.] — 6. Tho zodiacal sign Pisces. 

Now daunren lusty Venus children dent, 

For in the fish her Ltheli j lady mil ful li>c 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 206. 

7. Naut . : (a) A purchase used to raise the 
liukes of an anchor up to the bill-hoard. Also 
called a Jish-tackle. (b) A long piece of timber 
or iron used to stren^tlicn a mast or a yard 
when sprung.— 8. In joinery , etc., a piece se- 
cured alongside of another to strengthen or 
stiffen it.- A big deck offish, a large fare or i atch of 
fish. I Prince Edward Island. 1- A cool, a Strange, an 
Odd, or a Queer fish , a Whimsical, odd, or eccentric \tvr- 
sou. ICollou. | — A loose fish, a person of irregular habits. 
| Colloq.] — Angler’s fiah, fish that are angled for , game- 
fish, as salmon, trout, bass, pike, pickerel, etc. A pretty 
kettle offish, Ace kettle.— Balt-fish. («) Kish used for 
hull, as the horrfng, ale wife, caplin, wind lance, smelt, 
minnow, and other small fish. Squids, clams, etc., are also 
included. (&) Fish that an* or may lie caught with bait. 
-Bank Han, fishes caught on the Hunks of Newfound- 
land: distinguished from chore fich . — Boneless fish, fish 
— ns cod, ixdlack, hake, or eiisk — salted and sliced for tlie 
market with bones and skins removed . a trade-term. - 
Bony fish. Same as osi umix fish — Bottom-fish, fishes 
which live and feed on the Imttoin, as halibut, flounders, 
etc.— Brackish-water fish, fishes living at the con- 
fluence of fresh and salt water— Broken fish, in New- 
foundland, tlie third quality of cured eodflNh, iisuully re- 
set ved for home consumption.— Bunch-fish, small fishes 
sold in hunches. They Include white and yellow perch, 
catfish, pickerel, suckers, several species of Ceutrarehidw, 
etc. fir. M. 1 — GUrtilSginoUB flsn, any fish whose skele- 
ton is entirely or partly cartilaginous, os the lampreys, sela- 
chians. and sturgeons. Seecut under Acijtcncer.— Chris t- 
mas fish. tivo Christmas. Clip-fish, codfi&h salted and 
dried iu tlie same manner as the Newfoundland shore- 
cured cod. Also Hip- fish . — Coarse flBh, a commercial 
name for all kinds of ‘fishes except wlilteflsh and trout. 

| Western If. H. 1 — Cold-blooded fish, the true fish ; those 
fluhoti that breathe through gills under WAter, os distin- 
guished from the warm-blooded fifth, or cetaceans. - Com- 
missioner Of Fish and Fisheries. See commissioner.— 
Cooked fixh, menhaden steamed in the pi oeess of extract- 
ing the oil.— Deep-sea fl«h, fishes In lug at more or less 
great depths In the sea: thus distinguished from chore 
and pelagic fish . — Emperor-fish. Sec cwfierur.- Fish 
and potash-salts. n mixture of fish-Herup with German 
potash -salts, used os a fertiliser. '1 he potash supplies that 
quality of a complete fertiliser w hich Is lucking In the fish. 
— Fish Commission, ftce comm uwuml -Fish day. Kie 
fich day.— Flat-SOled fish, in *tnit-earf ) , a fish of which 
tho faying surface Is madcflal. Fimham , Ship-liiiildfjtg, 
iv. 64.— Foulflsh. Rec/ou/i.— Ftesh-water fish, fishes 
living in fresh water.— Hard fish, prime or first-quality 
fish : distinguished from m\ft fich, as tlie whltcfinli, inus- 
calonge, and catfish. (Great Lakes, U. H.J— Mid-water 
fish, fishes which do not school at the surface nor feed on 
the bottom, blit usually swim about midway between the 
bottom and the surface, as the weakflsh.— Mucous fish, 
the hags or myxiuoids.— Order Of the Fish, a decoration 
founded by the Mogul emperors in India, and conferred 
upon certain English statesmen in the early part of the 
nineteenth century The insignia are of the nature of stan- 
dards borne lieforc tlio person upon whom the older is 
conferred. —Osseous fish. («) A teleost or tideostean fish ; 
one of the Teleoctei (6) Fish having a more or lens ossified 
skeleton : Urns distinguished from carfilagiwmc jich. Heo 
cut under h'cox —Pelagic fish, n fish of the high sea or 
open ocean — Ripe flsn, fish about to spawn or milt; a 
s pawner or milter ; a roe-fish —Rough fiah, any fish ex- 
cept whltefish : a commercial name. IWestern IT. 8.] Heo 
coarce fich.— Round fish, undressed fish, as rod.— St 
George’s fish, the common starfish, Adcriac milf/an*. 
Stimpeon — Bea-flSh, fishes living in the sea or in salt 
water.— Shore fish, (a) Fish taken in-shore, us cod, jsd- 
lock, hake, and haddock. rGloucester, Massachusetts, 
U. 8.J (6) In ichth., a fish iniiabitltig the sea near the 
shore and In water of moderate depth : thus contrasting 
with d*ep-*eafi*h and pelagic fish . — Soft fish. («) A fisher- 
men’s name for certain flsn, as the herring, menhaden, and 
smelt lb) Tlie squid or cuttlefish. [Rhode Island, IT. 8.] 
—BOW fish, a female fish when noticeably larger titan the 
male. [U. 8.]— Spout flab, a fish which has lately spawn- 
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cd or milted.— Surflaoe-flslL any fish which habitually 
swims 44 high," or near the surface of the water, often mak- 
ing a ripple as it goes. ’Hie menhaden is hii example.— 
To bo neither fish nor flesh, or neither flsh. flesh. 
HOT fowl, to lie neither one tiling nor another ; be a non- 
descript: sometimes contemptuously said of a waverer or 
trimmer who helongM to no jiarty or sect. 

Damned uculers, in their middle way of steering; 

A re neither fich, nor fitch, nor good red herring. 

brgdm, Duke of Guise, Kpil. 

To have other flsh to fry, to have other occupations or 
(Alter objects which require the attention, irolloq.) 

44 I’ve got other things in hand I’ve other— I’ve — 
well, let us lie vulgar,’ she cried, with a wild little laugh, 
4, 7 ve got other fich to Jry ” 

Mrc. Ohphant, I'oor Geiitleinan, xliv. 

Trawl-flsh, fish which uie or may lie caught oil trawls, 
us the cod [Gloucester. MaHHachii^tts, !■ 8 | - Warm- 
blooded flsh, any mamiuiferoiiH inuiinu animal, as a 
cetacean.— White flsh, n coliedive name foi cod, had- 
dock, hake, Hug, isdlaek, sole, turbot, plaice, halibut, mid 
wiiltiug. IKng J Sec ulso whitejich, 

fish 1 (fish), r. [< ME. fischcn , fisshen, fisaen , 
< AS. fiscinn as 08. Jiskon = O Fries, fiskta = 
I), viaschen = MLG. vutchm a= OllG. fiacon , 
MHG. v ischen, G .fischcn as Icel. Jiskjn = 8w. 
fiska ss Dau. liske as doth .Jiskon, iish; aa L. 
jmeuri, fish; from the noun. T I. tut runs. 1. To 
catch or attempt to cuteh fish ; bn nm ployed in 
taking fiali by any means, as by aiitfliiiK or druw- 
iti^ nets. 

I'eter ficched for his fode and Ills felawe Andrews ; 

Some tlicl soldo and some tliei sotlie [boiled |, mid so the! 
lyued hot he. Pierc Plowman (It), xv. 287. 

lie ys a foie afore the net to that fycchee. 

Ilooke of Precedent w (K. K. T. 8 , extra ser.), I. 83. 

A man niuy fich w 1th the worm that hath eat of a king. 

Shak , Hamlet, lv. 3. 

2. To bn arranged or adjusted bo as to catch 
AhIi; be capable of catching fiidi: as, the not 
or pound fa Jinking; the net wa« set, hut was 
not fishing; the net fishes seven feet (that is, 
Seven feet deep). To flsh broad, to flsli beyond the 
three-mile limit, iin a hi liuonor- - that is, Itcynnd the limit 
inside of which it Ik unlawful to fish according to the 
treaty of 1818 between Eiigluiid mid tlio IT lilted States. 
Bee fishery. 

Hut tlie majority [of ninckercl-nien) sailed post the Nova 1 
Scotia coast, through the Gut of Cause, and spent the late 
Hummer in tlie Hay of St. lawrenre, fishing broad. 

N.A llev., CXL11. 222. 

To flsh for, to ntteinpt or Heck to obtain by artifice, or in- 
directly to seek to draw forth • us, to fich fur compliments. 
- To flsh too big, to line an artificial fly too large for tlie 
flsh intended to he taken with it. 

Generally the chances are that tho error made by fish- 
ermen is fishing too big Quarterly tiro,, CXXVl. 349. 

n. trana. 1. To catch by moans of any of tho 
operations or processed of fishing: as, to fish 
minnowB or lobsters. 


Tlie aetuHl proceeds of this year’s pearl fishery in Cey- 
lon went considerably groater than had liceii anticipated. 
Seven mlllloiiH of oysters were fished. Instead of about 
three millions 

A. (3 F Flint James, Indian TiidimtrlOH, p. 227. 

2. To attempt to eatch fish in ; try with any 
apparatus for catching fish, as a rod or net. 

Black Koike wiik ye rely fished by three or foure hun- 
dred salle of Spaniards, Fortiignls, and Hlsklners. 

Capt. John Smith , Works, II. 216. 

l)o hut fich thin stream like an artist, and peradventure 
a good Hhii may fall to your Hhnre. 

Cotton, In Walton's Angler, ii. 248. 

3. To use in or for fishing: as, gill-nets are 
fished ; an oystennan fishes ids boat. [Colloq.] 
— 4. To catch or lay liold of, in water, mud, or 
Homo analogous medium or position, as if by 
fishing; draw out or up; get or secure in any 
wny with some difficulty or search, as if by 
angling. [Chiefly colloq.] 

(A lawsiiltl ns to whether tlie chapter (‘mi Interfere at 
ail If tlie dean . . . thinks fit to order a new one, either 
fished up from some ancient “ use," or invented a fresh 
Edinburgh Heo , CLXI1J. 177 

One of the mart's . . . managed to flounder into tho 
very center of n mild hole, mid we spent the better jwirt 
of a morning in fishing tier out. The Century , XXX 224. 

5. To search by dragging, raking, or sweeping. 

Some have ficlmi tlie very Jakes for paperx left tliefu l»y 
men of wit Swift. 

8. Naut.'. (a) To strengthen, as a weak spar, 
by lashing one or more pieces of wood or mm 
along the weak place. 

When the ship arrived at Hampton Itoads, the steam- 
launch, which stowed iiilniurd on the starlHiard side, was 
hoisted out with the fished fore and the main yard, and 
no signs of giving way could la detected 

(jiioti d in Luce's Seamanship, p. 501. 

( b ) To hoist the flukes of, as an anchor, up to 
the bill-board. 


The anchor [was] catted and fished. 

W. C. RucseU, Sailor’s Sweetheart, ill. 
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7. In joinery, to Btrongthen, as a piece of wood, 
by fastening another piece above or below it, 
and sometimes both. — 8. In rail,, to splice, as 
rails, with a fish-joint. Fished beam, in joinery , a 
long bon Mi coinjHjHiiil of two shorter beams joined end to 
end and fished tliut is, sunned by pieces of wood cover 
fug the joinLs on op|H»Hite Hides and bolted to both beams. 

To fish out. («) To cxliuiiHt of fish by Ashing ; over- 
IIhIi . as, wulei s barren tenuisc Jinked out. (b) To obtain 
by curefnl search or study or liy artlAcc ; elicit by pains 
oi stratagem . as, to fink out u meaning from an obscure 
sentence, a secret from a person, or an ud mission from an 
adverse witness. 

You shall sec, 1 have finked out a cunning piece of plot 
now II. Jonnwi, Poetaster, iv. 2 

(r) To pull up or out from or as from some deep place, 
us If by Ashing . us, the fioy Jinked out a top front tlic 
depths of his pocket.— To flsh the anchor. Hen anchor l 

fish 2 (firth),- n. [< F. fiche, a peg, pin, dibble, a 
peg used in marking at cribbago, etc., a firth, < 
ficher, drive in, pin up, fix: see fitch* and fichu.’] 
A counter used in various games. 

fishable (fisli'a-bl), a. r< fifth 1 , r -y + -nhlr.] 

Capable of being fished ; fit for Mi ng lislicd in ; 
lawful to be fished in. 

There was only a small piece of Jishatth wafer in En- 
gle bourn. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xlvli. 

fish-back (ftsh'bak), n. Sant., a hihh. 11 ro]w 
fastened to the hook of the fish-block, and used 
to facilitate hooking thu anchor. 

fish-backed (fiuh'bakt). a. shaped like a fish’s 
back; swelling upward: as, a fish-hacked rail. 

fish -bait (fish'bat), n. Bait used for fish or in 
fishing. Fish-halts me oitln '1 natural or artificial, the 
funnel are cither live or dead baits , the latter include ar- 
tificial Ales, spoons, etc., mid me sometimes called /teres, 
bait iadng then restricted to uutural I Mills. 

fish-ball (fish 'Ml), n. Same as fish-cake, 1. 


fish-camr (flsh'kiir'vGr). n. An implement, 
usually of silver, resembling rather a large fiat 
spoon or a modified trowel than a knife, lined 
for cutting and serving fish at table. Also 
called fishslice, fisk-knye, fish-trowel. 
fish-chowder (fi«h * cliou 0 dGr), n. A chowder 
made of fish. The fish most esteemed for the 
purpose are the cod, sea-bass, and blackfish. 
fish-chum (firtb'chum), n. 1. Fish ground into 
fine particles and mixed with water to servo 
flu* purpose of toll-bail; chum. — 2. Same as 
fish-pomace. 

fish-coop (fisb'kflii), w. A box about three feet 
rtijuaro used in fishing through icc. Them is a 
hole tn itM liottom, which 1h placed over a simHur hole in 
the ice. The fisherman crawls into the Inix, iuid, it being 
quite dark inside, can see to the lioltom of the water, 
into which he lota down a decoy or lum by a string. 
When flsli are attracted by the lure, lie HpearM them. Thu 
device is used on lakes in western New York, 
fish-creel (fish'krel), n. A wicker basket used 
by anglers in carrying fish; a fish-basket, 
fish-crow (flsh'kro), n. Wee crow 2 . 
fish-cultural (firth 'kuFtfir-al), a. fish-culture 

+ -al.] Pertaining to’or’ interested in fish- 
culturo ; piscicultural. [Hare.] 

Thu Anest prlvutu Jink-cultural establishment in the 
world. Encyc. lint , \IX 1211. 

fish-culture (fish'kul'tur), w. The artificial 
breeding of fish ; pisciculture. 
flsh-CUlturist (fisli'kiiFtijr-ist), ti. [fifish-eul- 
hire + -tsL] A fish-breeder; a pisciculturist. 

The first-honor prize, the gift of the Enqicmr of Ger- 
nuiuy, wus awarded to rrufeSMor Baird . . uh ii j^rsonul 
tribute to one who, in the woids of flic President of the 
ficiitMrlicr Flsclmrel Verein, is regarded in Europe as the 
flint tinh-cultnnnt in the world. 

Smithsonian Hrjnirt, lsso, p. 14f>. 


is S or 8 feet, generally about SO Inches, from the nose to 
the root of the tail, which measures from 14 to SO Indies 
more. The color is black or blackish, generally darker 
below than above, lightening by mixture of gray or brown 
on the upper fore parts and head, and there is no light 
threat-patch. The oars are low, wide, and semicircular, 
and the physlogunmy Is characteristic in comparison with 
other marten*. The pull Is valuable. Also called black- 
fna. 

8. pi. In omith., specifically, the Pisoatores, Toti- 

pmmati. or Stcganopodes. E. Rlyth Bottom- flth - 

er, one who uses a sinker and Ashes at tlic liottom : said by 


fisher-boat (flrth'fcr-bdt), n. [= D. visschers- 
boot. = G.fischcrboot = = Ban. fiskerbaad x= Sw. 
fiskarbdt.] A boat used by a fisherman or in 
fishing. 

Hauing token certalne Hcottsh and other JlsherboatM, they 
brought the men on boord their own ships. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 004. 

The gallics divided into sundry squadrons, and tricked 
all iu their gallantry ; rowing at their sternes three or 
four little vessels no nigger then Jlnhsr-boat*. 

Samian, Tra voiles, p 40. 

fisherfolk (fish'Gr-fok), ft. Those whose occu- 
pation is catching fish. 

Descriptive of tlie peasantry and Jlnher/olk. 

The Academy , Jan. 28, 1888, p. 00. 

flaherman(fish , ^r-rnan),9i. ; pi. fishermen (-men). 

1. One whose occupation or sport is the catch- 
ing of fish ; one who catches fish, whether for 
profit or for pleasure ; a man skilled in catch- 
ing fish. 

And fJoBiisI saw two Bhips standing by the lake : hut the 
fishermen were gone out of them. Luke v. 2. 

The Jinhermcn, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice. Shak., Lear, Iv. 0. 


Thu waiter main it through the hall 
We don't give hi cud with um fish-bail 

The Lone Fish-ball 

fish-bar (fish 'bar), u. In lurch., the splico-bar, 
as of a fish-joint, etc.; a bar used to connect 
two pieces secured end to end. 
fish-basket (fish 'basket), if. 1. A creel used 
by anglers to carry fish. Kucli creels tin* of 
• various si /.oh autl shapes, made to fit the body 
easily when carried.— 2. A creel for catching 
fish ; a fish-tiol or an eel-pot. Boo eel-pot. 
fish-beam (fish ' Mui), n. Ill m welt., a beam 
which bellies out, usually oil the under side, 
fish-bed (fish'Md), fi. hi f /col. , a deposit con- 
taining the fossil remains of fishes in predomi- 
nant quantity among those of otlior marine ani- 
mals. BucIi beds are also known as hone-beds. 
fish-bellied ( fish' Ml *id ), a. Shaped like a fish’s 
belly; swelling downward: as, a fish-bellied 
rail. 

fishberry (flsh'ber^i), n . ; pi. fishbemes (-is). 
The fruit of Anamirta paniruluta (Corwins In- 
dians), from its use in capturing fish, when made 
Into a paste with Hour It. Is readily eaten by Ashes, and pn»- 
duees ii speedy but teui]H>niry stupefying effect, during 
whirli t lie Ashes float U]nu] the surface of thu w ater and arc 
easily taken Hue CihyuIus. Also railed fisher's beny 

fish-bolt (fish 'bolt), n. A bolt which secures a 
fish-plate. 

fishbone-tree (fish 'bon -tre), n. The Panax 
crassifolinm, a small araliaceous tree of New 
Zealand, the leaves of which are singularly 
toothed. 

flsh-book (tish'bfik), u. A memorandum-book 
in which is entered each man’s catch of fish 
when several fishermen are catching on shares, 
fish-boom (fish' hfim ), n. Maut., a boom secured 
in inen-of-war by u gooseneck on the forward 
side of the foremast, by the aid of which the 
anchor is fished. 

fish-breeder (fish 'bre'dtr), n. One who propa- 
gates fish artificially; a pisciculturist, 
fish-breeding ( fish 'hro "ding), n. The act, art, 
or industry of pmpagutmg fish by artificial 
means; fish-culture: pisciculture, 
fish-cake (iish'kak), n. 1. In cookery, a ball of 
shredded or chopped lish (especially salt, cod- 
fish) and mashed potatoes, fried. Also fish-ball. 
— 2. The refuse of fishes, from which the oil or 
glue has been expressed, taken from the presses 
in large circular cakes shuped like a cheese, 
fish-can (fish'kan), n. 1. A large can of heavy 
tin or galvanized iron employed by fish-ouf- 
turists in tlic transportation of live fish.— 2. 
A can used to contain cooked or preserved fish, 
fish-car (flsk'kkr), n. 1. A box m which tish 
which have been caught are kept, alive, de- 
signed to be towed in the wii t er behind a boat. 
—2. A railroad-car especially constructed and 
fitted up for the transportation of fish for com- 
mercial purposes or in the operations of flsh- 
eulture. 


fish-davit (fish'dav'it.), n. Naut., a spar with 
a roller or sheave at its end, used for fishing 
the anchor 

fish-day (fish 'da), n. [<ME . fisshedau, fysshe- 
day ; < fish + day.') A day on which fish is eaten 
customarily, or in conformity with ecclesiastical 
regulations forbidding the eating of flesh-meat. 

rtuwus [courses] on fishe dayes. 

Habers Jiook (K K. T. H.), p. 171. 

fish-driver (ilsh'dri'vcr), it. One of a fislior- 
rnon’s gang who keeps close to u school of 
fishes and directs or guides the gang in setting 
a seine. 

fish-duck (flsli'duk), n. Bee duck 2 . 

fisher ( lish '6r), u. [< M K. fishcre , fischerc , fissh- 
cr , etc., < AS . fmwre = OB. fiskan = OFries. 
hither = D. rUmrker = MLO*. n setter = OIIO. 
fievdn , MHO. rtschcr, O. fiselier = Icel. Jiskan 
= Bw. fiskarc = l)au. fisker, a fisher (from tlie 
verb); =sL. piscanus, a., of fish, n. a fishmon- 
ger (puscaUtr, a fisher), < piscis, a ftsh.l 1. One 
whose occupation or sport is the catching of 
fish ; a lishermuti. 

Thu wriiust I boo a beggere, 

Ami flic am a Jinnrrr, 

Wei fuor iconic bl cstc 
For Assun at tlii fcslc. 

Ktntf Horn (E F. 'I' S.), I 1184 
Now as be walknd by the sea of UhIIIcc, lie saw Simon 
ami Andrew his brother casting a nut into the sea. for 
the} were finhrrn Mark t. IU. 

Thi' patient fmhrr takes Ills silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling iu ids hand 

Pirjtr, Windsor Forest, I 137. 

2. The pekan, wejack, black-cat, or Pcnuaut’s 
marten, Mas Ida pennanH of Erxleben (1777), 
M. canadensis of Sclireber (1778), tlic largest 
North American carnivorous quadruped of the 



Fisher, or Peimours M.irteu ( Muttrla pennant f\ 

family Mustclidtr and subfamily Mustelinw with 
the exception of the wolverene : so called from 
its habit of catching fish, it is a kind of marten or 
sable, peculiar to the northern parts of North America, 
and quite distinct from any other species. The length 


2. A vessel employed in fishing. — 3. The fishing- 
duck or fish-duck; a merganser. Fisherman's 
bend. See brndi, h —Fisherman's luck, getting wet 
and hungry, and catching no Ash ; jioor luck. [Colloq.] 
- Fisherman's ring (annulus uisratorin), a signet- ring 
tearing thu device of Ht l'otcr ilsliliig. It has teen worn 
by tlie popes since the thirteenth century, and Ib used for 
stamping tlic papal briefs. Also called fisher ring ami 
Asher's seal.— Fisherman's Sunday, Friday : so called 
In parts of teiuiBylvunia w hen Asbiug on that day was pro- 
hibited.- Fisherman's weight, tlic weight of a Ash as 
guessed at, but not determined by weighing. See ntn - 

weight. [Cant.! - Free fisherman. ftee/m>. 
fishery (fish'er-i), «. ; pi. fisheries (-iz). [= D. 
Hsschenj = ML(3. rtscherie = G.fischcrei == Ban. 
Hw. fiskeri ; art Jisld + -cry.] 1. The business 
of catching fisli ; the fishing industry. 

It is therefore important that the organization of a slate 
Jishrrien department should ... be primarily under tho 
control or a scientitlo authority. Science, VII. 432. 

2. In law, a right of fisldng iu certuin waters. 

A common Jlshrry is tlm right of Ashing in tlie sea and 
public rivers open to all thu public. 

Encyc. lira., IX 208. 

3. A place where fish are regularly caught, or 
other products of the sea or rivers are taken 
from tho water by fishing, diving, dredging, 
etc. : art, a salmo n-fislury; a peurl-jishery ; the 
fisheries of the coast. — Bay-fishery, the act or I nd en- 
try of Ashing in a bay ; specifically, tho mackerel-fishery 
of the gulf of SL L&wreiico.— OOBAt-fllhery. fishery con- 
ducted within three marine miles from tho shore-line, or 
Inside a threo-inlle limit. When the fishery is pursued 
from the shore, bnt with thu use of o|»eii lioats, as in the 
taking of muckurol, herring, and oapooiully caplin, smelt, 
and 1 Alice, It is a strand jlshery. Hind Oominlflslonsr 
of Fish Fisheries. Hco commissioner . — Ooxzmum 
Of fishery, the right of Ashing * In another man's water 1 * : 
like common o/jsutturc, otc. Encyc. Jlrit, IX. 268.— Fish- 
ery SOdety, a society organised for the protection, pro- 
motion, and encouragement of the Industry of fishing.— 
Fishery treatlee, treaties concerning fisheries ; specifi- 
cally, the treaties lietween the United States and Great 
Britain defining the privileges of fishermen who are citisens 
of thu United Status In the waters of British North Amer- 
ica. By the treaty of 1788 with Great Britain extensive 
privileges were grunted to American fishermen In the 
wutors of British North America. These privileges were 
materially lessened ly the treaty of 1818, which gave rise 
to the vexed questions whether the M three-mile limit" 
from the shore should be run parallel to the shore or from 
hoadland to headland, and relating to the rights of Ameri- 
can ships in Canadian ports. On tlie fishery question the 
relations tetween the two countries continued to be un- 
satisfactory, in spite of various attempts at solution, as In 
the treaty of Washington in 1871 and the proposed treaty 
of 1888 which failed to be ratified through the non-concur- 
rence of the Senate. (For Bering Sea controversy, see 
teal)— Free fishery, nil exclusive right of fishing In public 
water, derived from royal grant Encyc. Bnt., IX 208. 
-Beveral fishery, the exclusive right of fishery of an 
individual, derived through or on account of ownership 
of the soil* Encyc. Hr//., IX. 208.— Strand-fishery. See 
coast-jinhery. - united States OoinimnianofFishand 
Fisheries. SeeeommMmi. 

fob-fag (flsh 'fag), n. A woman who sells fish ; 
a fishwife. [Eng.] 

Who deemed himself of much too high a rank 
With vulgar fish-fags to be forced to chat 

IPoieot (P, Pindar). 
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fish-fell 

fish-feU (flsh'fel), n. Jftitft., the fall of the flsh- 
taekle. See fish-tackle. 

fl sh- ferm (flsVfirm), «. A place where fish- 
breeding or pisciculture is carried on. 
fish-farmer (flsh'ftr'tntr), n. A pisciculturist, 
fish-far ming (fish'f&r'ming), ». Pisciculture, 
fish-flake (fish 'flak), ft. 1. The sound or swim- 
bladder of a fish. — 2. A frame, rack, or open 
stage on whioh cod and other salted fish are 
dried. See flake'*. 

There were a few old building*, . . . some dilapidated 
lUh-houscs, and a row of fteh-jtake*. 

S. 0 . Jewett, Deephaven, p. 224. 

fish-floor (fish'flour), n. 1. A flour-like sub- 
stance made from fish. 

Biscuits made from /Uh-Jlour, a preparation invented by 
the late Anton Rosing, a prominent agricultural chemist 
of Norway, . . . were hi good condition after having been 
kept for ten yean in an unsealed jar. 

Goode, Menhaden, p. 141. 
2. A dry inodorous fertilizer made from fishes, 
used for manure. 

flkh-food (flsh'ftfd), n. 1. The food eaten by 
fishes. — 2. Food consisting of fish, 
fish-fork (flsh'fdrk), ti. A pitchfork with a short 
handle and 2 or 3 tines, used in pitching fish 
into or out of a boat or vessel, 
fish'freeser (flsh'fre'zGr), n. An establishment 
for freezing fish. In the building in which tisli are fro- 
zen the required degree of cold In commonly produced by 
mixing ice and salt aud filling In tile mixture between gal- 
vanized iron plates in contact with the flub, 
fishfnlt (fish'ftd), a. [< fish 1 + -/id.] Abound- 
ing with fish. 

Brltalue la watered with pleasant fie /{full and navigable 
riuers, which yecld sufe havens and roads, and furnished 
with shipping and Nailers that it may rightly he termed 
the Lady of the Sea. Camden, Remains, Britain. 

Yet Groin and Nevern near, tun flue ami Ji*hfnl brooks, 
T)o never stay their course. Vruytm , Polyolhloii, v. 361. 

fish-flmgns (flsk'fung'gus), n. 1. A peculiar 
rod fungus, Clathrocyxtis roseopttrsietna , fre- 
quently found on salted codfish in midsummer 
where the temperature is high. — 2. A fungus, 
Saprolegnui fvrax, which attacks living fishes, 
especially salmon, causing groat destruction. 
It also occurs in aquariums, 
fish-garth (fish'gttrth). n. A garth or weir on a 
river, or on tho sea-shore, for the takiug and 
retai u i ng of fish. A1 so fish-weir. [Eng. ] 
fishgig (iish'gig), tt. [Also fizgig. by confusion 
with .fizgig 1 ; < fish 1 + gig 1 *.] An instrument 
used for striking fish ; a grain. It usually con- 
sists of a staff with barbed prongs, and a line 
fastened above the prongs. 

Tile next day, Hocking to kill them with jftifftff*, they 
strucke bo luuuy the water In many places was red w itli 
blond Capt. . John Smith , Works, II. 121. 

fish-globe (fisli'gldb), it. A spherical glass ves- 
sel in which fish are kept, 
fish-glue (fiBh'glfi), n. Glue made from fishes; 
isinglass— White lilh-glne, isinglass dissolved in al- 
cohol 

fish-god (fisli'god), n. Tn myth., a deity or su- 
pernatural power having tho form and attributes 
of a fish, either wholly or iu part, as Dagon, a 
divinity of the Philistines, or the Triton of the 
Greeks. Hee cat under bagon. 
fish-goddess (fish'god'es), n. In myth., a fe- 
male deity or supernatural power having tho 
form aud attributes of a fish, either wholly or 
in part, as the AtargatiB of the Philistines. 

Dorketn became a fish near Ascalon , n finh-ywldem Hen 
tilled with liar was worshipped in florin, and the fish sir 
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flahjng (fiah'ing), n. [< ME. fischinge, etc. ; ver- 
bal n. of fish 1 , r.] 1. The art or practice of 
catching fish. 

Cleopatra found it Htrnight, yet sliu seemed not to see it, 
but wondered at his excellent tithmy. 

North, tr. of Tlntarch, p 764. 

2. A fishery; a place or facilities for catching 
fish: as, there is good fishing there. 

At the ende of the cauchlo was u grete water, hut ther- 
to com no shippes, hut it was right feire aud plesaunt, and 
1 f. 8.). ill OW. 


good Jimihinye, 

In a Lauresham record, 


Mtnlin (K. E. 

we have All undivided 


share of the Jtehinn in Edhiguro marca given to the i hurch 
of St. Nazarltis. I). W. Hone, German Land -hold lug, p 46. 
Bait-fishing, flHhlng with iMiit, on diHtinguished from 
Ashing with artificial file* or the like — Bony fishing, the 
nienhadon-llshery. [Slang. 1— Beef-Ashing, Hulling on or 
from coral reefs. [Florida, U. S | Rip-Ashing, Ashing 
in rlppllngs or tide-rip*, an for pollack. Foi ltd* purpose 
the vessel is kept under easy sail, the linos Iwing attached 
to poles about seven feet long, which project fi cm the tddes 
of the vessel. 

fishing-banks (flsh'ing-baugkH), w. pi. A fisli- 
ing-ground of comparatively slioal water in the 
BOH. Thus, on the Atlantic coast of North Amcrhn the 
Banks of Newfoundland are a famous Ashing-groiiiid, and 
another, about 20 iiiHcn off (’ap« May, is well known 

fishing-boat (fish'ing-bot), w. A boat used in 
fishing; also, a small fishing-vessel, 
fishing-duck (flsh'ing-duk), u. Sen duck-. 
liMng-eagle (fi sh'ing-e *gl), w. Same as osprey. 
fishing-float (fish'ing-flot), «. A raft or scow 
with a small house on it designed to be floated 
and anchored wherever desired for use in fish- 
ing. A plank apron is let down from the edge to the 
bottom of tho water, and over this, hm iiimiii an artificial 
shore, a seine is hauled by a wiiulluMM worked by horse or 
steam-power. Fishing-float* are often clustered like a 
Moating village, aud the fishermen unite for large opera- 
tions. They are peculiar to the mouth of Lhc Susquehanna 

h" ' ' " 


ncyc. tint., XV. 00. 
Same as fish-nm- 


erod to her were not eaten. 

fish-guano (flsh'gw&'nS), ». 
nure. 

fish-hawk (tish'Mk), n. The American name 
of Pandion haliaetus, the osprey, bald buzzard, 
or fishing-eagle. See osjMrey. 

fish-hook (flsh'hflk), ”• 1. A hook for catch- 
ing fish. 

The days shall come upon you. that he will take you 
away with hooks, aud your ixMterlty with fiehhookn. 

Amos iv. 2. 

2. A hook used with a fish-tackle. See fish- 
tackle. 

fish-husbandry (fish'huz'ban-dri), n. Fish- 
farming. 

fishuy (flsh'i-fl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fishified, 
ppr. fishifytog. [< fish 1 + -i-fy, make.] To 
change to fish. [Humorous.] 

O flush, flesh, how art thou debited ' 

Shah., R. aftd J., II. 4. 

fishiness (flsh'i-nes),n. [< fishy + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being fishy, in any sense of 
thAt word. 

Its flesh has much the flavour of that of a lure, and no- 
thing of the JiiMneu of that of the heron. 

Pennant, Zodlogy. 


river and the ueigldHiring region. [V. 8 | 

flflhing -frog (fish'ing-frog), w. The angler, a 
fish, Tophius jHscatorius. See deni-fish. 
fishing-hawk (flsh'ing-h&k), n. Same as osprey. 
fishing-line (flsh'ing-lin), v. 1. A line used 
with 'hooks aud bait, in catching fish ; a fish- 
lino. — 2. In cool., one of sundry simple elon- 
gated or extensile tentacular pari s of some com- 
pound organisms, as the Styhonophora , provided 
with special urticating organs, thread-cells, or 
nematocysts. llegenbaur. AUograpphng-hnr. 
fishing-net (fisli'ing-nct), ft. Kamo an fish-net. 

Tlic waste aud lumber of the shore. 

Hard colls of cordage, swarthy Jiehing net* 

Tenwmn, Kiiocli Arden 

fishing-out (fisli'ing-out/), m. Tho removal of 
fish from a fish-pond; the “drawing” of a 
pond : as, the fishing-out of a carp-pond, that 
the fish may bo placed in market-ponds, 
fishing-place (fish 'ing- plus), n . 1. A place 
where fishing is or may bo carried on. Kpoeifi- 
cally — 2. A prescribed length of shore in 
shore-fiHhing to which the Hwcep of a seine is 
limited. Such place* ore mostly situutul on the tidal 
part* of streams and inlets, and can he fished only at cer- 
tain Hinges of the tide, as during the IhAid or ebb. The 
most extensive are swept only at the turn of the tide, aud 
these are known as elackxmter-haul*. The importance of 
this H|teeies of property was early recognized and fostered 
by legislation. Also called jeiot 1 1 ' H J 

fishing-room ( fish 'ing-riim ), n. A definite por- 
tion of tho shore appropriated to the curing 
ami storing of fish. [American.] 

My brother tells me thnt on Sunday 7th June, there 
was such a terrible storm that some of the fishing vessels 
were driven ashore, and much damage done to ihojlehuitp 
rooms everywhere. 

Quarterly Muteionary Lent Now Harbour Mission, 
[Newfoundland, No xxxviil., Aug , 18*5. 

fishing-swivel (fish'ing-swiv*!), n. A swivel 
used on a fishing-line to prevent it from being 
kinked or snarled by the rapid gyrations of fish 
upon the hooks. The form of the swivel varies, 
fishing-tackle (fishing- ink*]), n. An angler’s 
outfit; angling-gear; the hooks, lines, rods, and 
other implements of 1 lie art of fishing, 
fishing-tube (fish'ing-tub), n. A small glass 
tube Tor taking up small objects floating in 
Water. One end is closed with the finger and the other 
is thrust into the water near the object ; on removing the 
finger tlie water enters the tul»e, conveying tho object, 
with it , on again closing tho top of the tube, the object 
mny i»e lifted with a portion or the water Also called 
dimnna tnhe. 

fish-joint (fish'joint), n. In railroads, a splice 
consisting of one or more oblong plates of iron, 
bolted to the side or sides of two rails meeting 
end to end. Sec fish-plate . 
fish-kettle (fiBh'kot'l), n. A kettle designed 
to be used for boiling fish whole, 
fish-killer (fisVkil'er), n. A heteropterous 
insect of the genus Jielostoma ; a large water- 
bug occurring in fresh water, and preying on 
flames by sucking their blood and juices. 


fish-plate 

fish-knife (fish'nlf), n. A fish-carver. 

fish-l&dclfir (fish'lad*6r), n. Kamo as fishway. 

fish-line (fislVlin), n. A line used to catch fish, 
fish-louse (fisli'lnus), ft. A general name of 
crust actum parasites of fishes. Fish-lice proper 
belong to an unler or other group of Crwttaeea known 
as /enthyophthu i, Siphoiioittomatu, and h'jrizoa, of which 
thorn are many families w Itli numerous genet a and species, 
generally t- pfzuic ot ei (o|ucnisttle They are not confined to 
fishes proper, being found also on cetacean*, crustaceans, 
aud otlior aquatic nninml* Among them art 1 found the 
most monstrous mid grotesque fnims of crustaceans de- 
graded hy pHriiHltisin See cut under hjnsoa. 

fish-manure (tisli'nia-nur*), ft. A manure or 
fertilizer prepared from fish. Tln»i e are many prepa- 
rations and modes of uuiiiiifHc turc Tho value Is mainly 
due to the preponderance of iiitiogenoiis uud phosplintic 
compounds, those ingredient* being furnished more cheap- 
ly by fish manures than hy any olliei class of feitillzers, 
except Peruvian guano The ciuiih mo*t benefited hy this 
fertilizer are those not sim*ciii11v ncliicd hy mineral feitil 
lzers alone, as glass, grain, potatoes, sumo garden vege 
tables, and roots. As a manure It is quick mid Htlniuiatiug, 
soon spending its force, uud often leaving tho soil worac 
than it waa lieforo it* use. Also < ailed fitth-yuano 

fish-market (fish'mkr'kot), n. [as 1). visch- 
markt as G. fischmarkt .] A market where fishes 
are sold. 

fish-maw (flsh'ma), n. Tlie sound or air-blad- 
der of a fish. 

fiBh-me&l (fisli'mfil), ft. 1. A meal of fish ; diet 
on fish ; abstemious diet. 

Thin dilnk doth so over cool their blood, and making 
many finh-inraln, that they fall Into a kind of male green- 
sickness Slink., 2 lien. IV., iv. U 

2. Same as fish-flour. 

fishmonger (fiHli'tnung'gto), n. [< ME. Jisch- t 
fych -manger (= MLG. vischmenger = G. Jisch- 
mcnat r = ODan. fiskenuinger ); < fish + mon- 
ger.} A seller of fish ; a dealer in fish. 

/*»{ Do von know me, my hud 9 

Hum. Excellent, excellent well ; you’re *fi*hmonner. 

ShaJc , Hamlet, ii. 2 

flshmoth (tish'molh), ft. Kamo as fishtail . 

fish-net (tisli'not), ft. A net used to catch 

iisll. Fish nets arc dnidod into two uIhmsch . <rill-nstn, 
in which tho fish hi attempting to pumh flirougli the uut Is 
wedged or jmiuned in a lnesli so tlmt it CRiinot open its 
gills, wlnm it is soon drowned or is unable to move for- 
ward or buck wiinl, nnd inchon ny-net*, hy which the fish 
is surrounded, as the puisc net, the drag net, tho Heine, 
tho wtdr, the niHtiiig net, eti. Net* \ary in construction 
from hcn\.v chain oyHter dings to fine linen-thread lien Ing- 
ncts, and they iiregi\eu a variety of names, accoidiug to 
their b1uiik\ pin jmihc, oi uioilc of operating. Also fi*hiny- 
net 

fish-of-Paradise (fish'qv-par'ii-dis), w. A fish 
of the family Usphromenidiv , Maerojiodus virt - 



Fish-of-Purndlw 
( htacropodus vindiaHratus) 


duiuratus, so called from tho beauty of its col- 
oration. It has boon mill ivated to some extent 
for exhibition in aquariums. 

fish-oil (fish 'oil), ft. Oil obtained from the bodies 
of fisliea and marine animals, a« from whales, 
norpoises, seals, pilchards, sharks* and cods’ 
livers, etc.; specifically, cod-liver oil. Fish oil 
for moiliciiial purjioHuH In ohlained principally from lhc 
co«l, hut also from the fHillaek, (urlsiL, ling, dorse, etc. 

fish-owl (flsh'oul), ft. An eared fishing-owl 
with rough feet; a. member of the genus Ketvpu 

fish-packing (fish'pak^ing), n. The act or pro- 
cess of pocking or canning fish for the market. 
Tlie fish uro taken flesh to the packing house, whore they 
are cleaned, i nt weighed, ami put in hermetically sealed 
cans The imih me placed iu lurge steam chests, where 
they arc left until the fish are thoroughly cooked 'Hie 
cans are then tested to sec if they nre air tight, and uro 
labeled. 

fish-pearl (fish'ptrl), ft. All artificial pearl of 
an inferior grade. Bee the extract. 

In Germany or rather Saxony, a cheap lint inferior qual- 
ity (of artifidul pearl* | is uiiuiufaetuied The glolio of 
glass forming the peurl in Inferior ones heing very tliln, 
and coated with wax, they break on tliehliglilest pressure. 
They are known hy the name of GerniHii/fs/i jirarls 

/’re, Diet , 111. 618. 

fish-pie (fish'pi'), ft. 1 A pic containing fish. 
— 2. A compost-heap of fish-scrap mixed with 
earth. 

fish-plats (fish 'plat), ». In railroads, an iron 
plate fitted to the web of a rail, and sometimes 
partly embracing the foot : used in pairs, one 



fish-plate 

on each side of the junction of two rails, to 
join them end to end, and fastened together by 
bolts panning through the rails. When in position, 
they fonu a fish -joint, anil assist in supporting the ends 
of the mils as the train pusses from one to another. 

fish-poison (flsh'poi'zn), w. A name given to 
various plants which have the property of kill- 
ing or stupefying fish. Tim number of such nlanU 
1 h very law, and the fruit in inuiaUy the port employed 
Among the more commonly known are the Anamlrta im 
mrulafa, usually called CuwhIum hulicu * ; J'mndia Kry- 
thnna, a leguminous tree of the West Indies, the leaves of 
which are used; Lepidmm Pueulimn , the linillen, Ver 
ha*rwn Thnpms ; mid the red buckeye, Aisculu* Pawn. 

fish-pomace (fish'pum'aH), n, 1. The residuum 
or refuse of fish, os menhaden, after the oil lias 
been expressed. — 2. The crude stale of fish- 
g uni 10 before it lias been prepared as a fer- 
tilizer. Also called Jish-chum . 
fish-pond (fish 'pond), n. A pond containing 
fishes; especially, a pond in which fishes arc 1 
bred and kept. 

Fish wonts worn made, where former Forests grew ; 
And llills wore level I'd to extend the View 

Prim , Solomon, II. 

fish-pool (fish'piH), n. [< ME. fisehepol, < AH. 
fisepot, < ./tee, fisli, + pfd, pool.J A pond or pool 
for fish. 

Thiuu eyes like tlm fishjmoh in Heililmii, by the gate of 
Hathrubhim. c’niit. vil. 4. 

fish-pot (flsh'pot), u. A pot or creed for catch- 
ing fish. 

fish-preserve (ftsh'prc-zfTV*)i u. 1. A place 
where fish are preserved alive. Two kiuefs are 
commonly distinguished, the fresh- and salt- 
water. — 2. A private fishery, 
fish-prong (Ihm'proiig), h. A fish-fork with 
one tine and a short handle, used in moviug 
pickled or dried fish. 

fish-pugh (tish'piig), //. A one-pronged fork 
or Hpcar used in bundling fish. (\ Jlallock. 
[Nova Hcolia.J 

fish-refuse (Imh'rof'fis), n. A general name 
of any one of the several conditions or stages 
through which fish-scrap passes in the manu- 
facture ol fish-giiauo. 

fish-roe (lisli'rob n. The roe of fisli. n In much 

used fur I oil t , a hiiiilII i|iuiiility being secured to tlm hook 
in a bit of inoHi|iillo nctliiigor by means nf wimAcii tin cads 
For this i >m jmihc ft esh roe is the Imst; but it rim Im* pic 
served for u year in njual parts of salt and Mull|M>trr 

fish-roomt (fisli'Nim), n . On an English man- 
of-war, a small storeroom in the nfterhnld 
whore fish and sometimes spiritH were kejit. 
Ha oar sly. 

fish-sanoe (fish'sHs), n. Bailee to be eaten 
with fish, as anchovy, soy, etc. 
fish-scale (fish 'skill), w. A scale of a fish. — 
Fish-scale embroidery, embroidery consisting wholly 
or ill part In the iimUii alfou of llsli scales to the uuitci ial 
to bo decorated Tim liidcsceul. scales are selmted, and 
are sewed to the tituff, Imlug cmnbiucd with the patterns 
of the needlework 

fish-scrap (fish'skrap), w. Fish or fish-skins 
from which oil or glue has boon extracted by 
cooking and pressing. Fish-scran, in either a crude 
or a dried state, is of great loiiiiiiemiil iui]»nrtance as a 
furllllxoi The menhaden-fishery furnlshea the greater 
part of the supply obtained in the United States.— Acid- 
ulated fllh-eorap, U preparation of fish-scrap with sul- 
phuric acid to render the phosphoric acid contained hi it 
more soluble mid to hinder putrefaction. 

fish-show (fish'slio), n. An exhibition of fish 
and fisheries. 

fish-skin (fish 'skin), m. The skin of fisli ; espe- 
cially, this skin made into a sort of shagreen. 
—Fun-skin disease. in med., lehthvosis (which are), 
fish-slice (fish'slis), ft. Hnuie as ftsh-carrcr. 
fish-slide (fish'slid), n. A fisli-trap for shallow 
rivers and low waterfalls: used in the south- 
ern United States. 

fish-smother (finli'BTmiTil*£r), n. A cooked 
dish of fish. [Grand Mauan.] 
fish-sound (fish 'sound), w. The swimming-blad- 
der or air-sac of n fish. The sounds of some 
fishes are made into glue, and others, as in the 
ease of the cod, are eaten, 
fish-spear (fish'sper), //. 1, A gig or lance, 

often having more than one tine, for spearing 
fish through ice or from a boat. 

Caust tlioii fill Ills llevinthun’Ki skin with barbed Irons? 
or hln lmad with jish spear* * Job xli. 7. 

2. A lance for bleeding captured whales, 
fish-stage (fish'staj), n. A stage for dressing 
fish. 

fish-store (fish'stor), u. A Ktorehouse in which 
fish are salted or packed awaiting shipment to 
market. 

fish-stOTV (fislt'stdM), ti. [In allusion to the 
supposed tendency of amateur fishermen to 
exaggerate in narrating their exploits.] An 
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incredible or extravagant narration or tale. 
[Colloq.. U. S.] 

fish-strainer (flsh'strfi'nftr), n. 1. A metal 
colander, with handles, for taking fish from a 
boiler. — 2. An earthenware slab, with holes, 
placed at the bottom of a dish to drain the 
water from cooked fish. 

fish-tackle (fish'tuk'l), n. NauU, a tackle used 
for fishing or raising an anchor to the gunwale 
of a ship. To this tackle a pendant Is attached, 
with u large iron hook, called the fish-hook, fas- 
tened to its end. 

fish-tail (tish't&l), n. and a . I, n. 1. The tail 
of a fish. — 2. A thysanurous insect of the 
family Jxpismida , as Lcjtisma domeshea or A. 
mcehunna; a silvertail; a silver-fish: in this 
sense properly Jlshtail. Heo Leptsma. Also 
called Jlshmoth. [Local, II. B.] 

II. a . Shaped like a fish’s tail ; resembling 
a fish’s tail in any way. - Fish-tail burner. Bee 
burner.- Fllh-t&U propeller ( naut .), a profiler con- 
aiming of u single wing or liladc attached to the stern-post 
of a a nip, and oHcilbiting like a fish a tail. 

fish-tongue (Ash'tung), n. A dental instrument 
for the removal of the wisdom-teeth: so named 
from its shape. 

fish-torpedo (fish'tor-pe f d6), w. 1. A self-pro- 
pelling torpedo. Hoe torpedo. — 2. A eiirlndgo 
designed to bo exploded under water for the 
purpose of killing fisli. 

fish-trap ( fish' trap), n. A trap for catching fish. 

It may Im* a baited 1>ox or bosket i lomil h> limiii. or a net. 
basket, or spare abut in by stakes, with a funnel -shaped 
uiitranci through whieh flail pass, but winch lias obstacles 
of soma sort to prevent their egress 

fish-trowel (flsh'trou'el), n. Same as fish- 
rot i er. 

fish-van (fisli' van), »i. A covered vehicle adapt- 
ed to run on passenger-trains, and fitted to carry 
fresh fisli in crates or boxes. Car-Builder 9 # Diet. 
[Kng.] 

fish-warden (fish'wilr'dii), u. An officer who 
Ims jurisdiction over the fisheries of any partic- 
ular locality. Some of the States employ warden* to 
oversee the fbtheim* in streams ami ponds, and prevent 
unlawful Ashing. |U. 8| 

fishway (fish'wa), n. An arrangement for en- 
abling a fisli to ascend a fall or a dam, in the 
p<ntl finhivay * the waLer falls through small vei tieal height*, 
the \ elocity being retarded by means of rocks nud iMHihlcrs 
or b> foiling Into pools w lienee it is allowed to fall again 
through a slight vertical distance to be again retarded, 
and soon to tlm Isittom In the dvftceied-eiment Jlulneay * 
tin* current Is rctimled li> being made to travel through 
a distmiev ixpial to many times the pci peudleiilar descent, 
Mug frciiucuLly interrupted by objects so placed in its 
course as to cause a change in it* direction In the rotm- 
ter-earrent fishway * « the waU*r is delivered down the in- 
i line without in cclcrutlon of velocity. This Is accom- 
plished by coin)H*lllng the water to travel in a constrained 
path Also culled fish-ladder. 

fish-weir (flsh'wcr), n. Hame as fish-garth. 
fishwife (fish'wif), n . ; pi. fishwives (-wivz). A 
woman who sells fish. 

fishwoman (fisli' wtim'an), w.; pi. fishwomen 
(-wiin'en). Hame as fish wife. 
fish-WOOd (fish'wfid), n. The sf rawberry-bush, 
fCnoHymus Amcricanus. 

fish-worker (fish'wfcr'kfcr), n. A fish-culturist. 
flsh-workillff (fish ' w6r # king), n. Fish-culture ; 
fhe artificial propagation of fisli. 
fish-works (fish'w6rks), n . pi. 1. The appli- 
ances and contrivances used in fish-culture for 
the artificial propagation of fish. — 2. A place 
whore the products of the fisheries arc utilized 
for a specific purpose, as the manufacture of 
oil, guano, etc. ; a fish-factory : often used as a 
singular. 

fishworm (fish'w^rm), n. Same as earthworm, 1. 
fishy (fish'i), a. [(.fish* + -y 1 .] 1. Abounding 
iiifish; inhabited by fish: as, the fishy flood. 

Where me the tiowry fields, th e fishy streanies, 

The )>aHturing mountaines, and the fertile plaines? 

Stirling, Doom es* day, Tliird Iloure. 

2. Like fish; having a fisb-liko quality: as, a 
fishy taste or smell. 

And when they uiusc early on the morrow morning, be- 
hold, Dagoii was fallen upon his face to the ground More 
the ark of tlm Lord ; and the head of Dagon and both the 
luiliiis of his hands were cut off upon the threshold; only 
the fiaby |iurt of Dagon was left to him. 

18am v. 4 (margin). 
Better pleased 

Than Asmodeus with the Jlshy fume, 

That drovo him, tlmugh enauiuur'd, from the spouse 
Of Tobit s son. jtiUon, V. L., Iv. 108. 

3. Extravagant, as a story; dubious or incred- 
ible, like many stories told about fishing and 
fishes. Compare fish-story. [Colloq.] 

We did not lose a man. Tills sounds rather My; but 
they had no artillery. Sew York Tribune , Nov. 25, 1801. 

Altogether, the story is too /My. The American, V. 88. 
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4. Dull and expressionless, like the eye of a 
fish. [Colloq.] 

A stoat woman with a broad red face and itafty eyes. 

C. D. Warner , Their Pilgrimage, p. 16. 

6. Equivocal, unsafe, or unsound, as a specula- 
tion or a course of conduct: as, a fishy venture. 
[Colloq.] 

“I thought It was all up. Didn’t you, Henry Sidney?" 
“The most fishy thing 1 ever saw,” said Henry Sidney. 

Jjieraeli , Conlngsby, 1. 9. 

6. Plucky; brave; Bturdy and enduring; thor- 
ough and faitliful in duty : as, fishy to the back- 
bone; n fishy man. [Fishermen’s slang.] 
fiakt (Ask), v.i. [< ME. fisken, wander about, 
be in constant motion, < Svt.fi eska, fisk, fidge, 
fidget. Associated in sense, out not in etymo- 
logical form, with fike 2 , fig 1 , fidge , etc., and 
frisk, whisk. \ To jump about; bustle or frisk 
about. 

And wliat frek of thys folde finketh thus a-boute, 
With a bagge at hUB bak a begeneldes wyse? 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 153. 

Trotiere, a Jlsktny huswife, a ranging damsel, a gadding 
or wandering flirt. Colgrave. 

Himself doth ambush hi a bushy 11mm ; 

Then in a Caut*, then in a field of Com, 

Creeps to and fro, and flsketh in and out, 

And yet the safety of each place dotli doubt 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, II., Hie Imposture. 

fiskery (fis'k^r-i), n. [< fisk + -cry.] Dispo- 
sition to buBtle or jump about; friBkiness. 

His fussiness and fiskery. Carlyle, in Fronde, II. 48. 

fisnamyt, n. Heo fismmy. 
flsnomyt.n. [Early mod. E. also fisnamy , vis- 
nomy; < ME. jhmomu, fysnomye,fysn<wnc, phiso- 
tiomtf, etc., < OF. phtsonomte, phtnosomte , philo- 
zoime, F. physionomio = Pr. phizanomia = 8p. 
fisonomia = Pg. physiontmda = It. fisonomia , 
< Gr. $vato}'vo/ila, late and incorrect form of 
(pvatoyvuuwvia, physiognomy: see physiognomy, 
of which fisnomy (with the mod. abbr. phiz) is 
a corrupted form.] 1. The art of judging the 
character of a person by the countenance or 
appearance. 

The clilldo coutlie of fysenamye. 

Sewn Sn yes, 1. 1072. 

2. The face: countenance; appearance; phys- 
iognomy (which see). 

He feyede Ills fymnmye with Ins foule homlcs, 

And frap]x*z fasle at li>s fan* ferst'lj tliere-uftyr 1 

Morto Art Imre (K. E. T 8 ), 1 1114. 

When he |a 1 m*hi*J wius lose, to shake libs fiirs twyse or 
tlir>Mu w>th the hind A the sluuer alKMUit his fisnamy, 
wax a mutter of a goodly releef 

Jl. Lnneham, Letter from Kenilworth (1575). 

Faith, sir, a* bus nn English name; but Ills fisnomy is 
more hotter in Franeo than lien* Slink., All s Well, iv 5. 

fissate (fls'at), a. [< L. fissus, pj». of ftaderc, 
cleave (see fissile), + -ofcL] Fissured; cleft: 
split.; especially, in entoni., having tho apical 
portion divided or split into two parts. Hpcclfi- 
unlly applied to the antennie when the last Joint forms two 
long branches directed outward, like the prongs of a fork, 
ns in certain TenthreiHnutre 

fissel, v. and n. Heo fisslc K 


fifisenless. a. Hoe fizzenless. 

flssicostaie (fis-i-kos'tftt), a. [< L. fissus, cleft, 


pp. of fittderc , cleave (see fissile), + contains, 
ribbed : see costate . ] Having the ribs divided. ’ 
fissldactyl, fisaid&ctyle (fls-i-dak'til), a . [< L. 
fissus, cleft, + dactylus, a finger: see dactyl 
and dactylus.'] Having cleft digits. 

Fissidens (fis'i-dens), n. [NL. , < L. fissus , deft, 
+ deii(t-)s = E. tooth.] A genus of terrestrial 
mosses, wi tli simple or sparingly branched fron- 
diform stems ana two-ranked leaves, which are 
conduplicate below and winged on the back. 
The peristome has bifid teeth, like IHcranum. 
There are 24 American species, 
fissil, t\ and n . Bee fisslc L 
fissile (fls'il), a. [< L. fissilis, cleft, that may 
bo cleft, < fissus, pp. of findcrc, cleave, split: 
see/ewf.] 1. Capable or being split, cleft, or 
divided into layers, as wood in the direction of 
the grain, or certain minerals and rocks in the 
planes of cleavage or foliation. See schist and 


Tills crystal is a pellucid fissile stone. Newton, Optlcks. 
A solid pumice-stone which possesses a /liiife structure, 
like that of certain micaceous schists. 

Darwin, Oeol. Observations, i. 75. 
A very fissile and smooth calcareous shale. 

Amer. Jour. Sei., 8d ser., XXXI. 126. 

2. In entom., formed of plates or scales which 
are closely oppressed in repose, but may be 
spread apart : an epithet sometimes applied to 
lamellate antennsB. 

ftadUagaal '’fis-i-ling'gwjj), a. [< NL. flssi- 
Unpnis (< L.fita tu, olen, cloven, + lingua = E. 



tongue) + -o&] Having the tongue cleft; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the FissiUnguia. 

FiflsUiMIliA (fls-i-ling'gwi-ft), n.pl [NL., neut. 
ph of ftksUinguis, cloven-tongued: see flssiUn- 
gual. J A group of lacertilian reptiles, with 
proecBlons vertebra, cleft, slender, protrusile 
tongue, two valvular eyelids (except in Ophiops), 
the legs well developed, and the general aspect 
not serpentine. The group la made to contain the or- 
dinary lfaarda of the family Laoertidcs, the monitors or 
varan iani, etc. See Anuiva and Leptoglosta. Also Fis- 

flSwSity (fl-dl'i-ti), «. [< fissile + -My.] The 
quality of being fissile. 

By which it ia evident that diamonds themselves have 
a grain or a flaky contexture, not unlike the ftssilitu, as the 
schools call It, in wood. Boyle, Works, 111. 621. 

fission (fish-on), w. [< L. fissio(n-), a cleaving, 

< fissus, pp. or finderc. cleave: see fissile, fis- 
sure.'] 1. The act or cleaving, splitting, or 
breaking up into parts. — 2. In bioh, the auto- 
matic division of a cell or an independent, organ- 
ism into new cells or organisms; especially, 
such division as a process of multiplication or 
reproduction. Also Jissuration. Bee cut under 
Paramecium. 

The human body is itself compounded of innumerable 
microscopic organisms, which . . . multiply, as the infu- 
sorial monads do, by spontaneous fi*mm. 

U. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 490. 

Multiplication is effected through fission that is to say, 
each globule or Moment, after elongating, divides into 
two segments, each of which increases in its turn, to again 
divide Into ]iarts, and so on. 

Quotoil In Sci. Amcr. Supp., p. 440. 

fission-fungi (fish 'on-full MI), n. pi. Bacteria. 

fissipalmate (fls-i-pal'mat), a. [< L. fissus, pp. 
at finderc, cleave, split, + palma, palm, 4- -ate 1 .] 
Bemipiilmate ; palmiped with deeply incised 
webs; partly fissiped. 

flssipalmation (fisM-pal-ma'shmi), w. {(.fissi- 
palmate + -tow.] Bcmipalmation ; partial pal- 
mation or incomplete webbing of the toes. 

flssipara (fi-sip'a-rjl), n. pi. TNL., neut. pi. of 
fissiparns : see ‘fissiparous.] In cool., a collec- 
tive term applied to fissiparous animals, or or- 
ganisms which propagate by fission or sponta- 
neous self-division : it has no specific classifi- 
cat-ory signification. 

fissiparism (fi-Bip'a-rizm), n. [< fissipar-ous + 
-tew.] In btol., reproduction by fission. Bee 
fission f 2. 

nssiparity (fis-i-jjar'i-ti), n. [< fissipar-ous + 
-ityT] Bame as fissiparism. 

fissiparous (fi-sip'a-rus), a. [< NL. fimiparus , 

< L. fissus, pp. of “ finders, cleave, separate, 4* 
-rtarus, < panre , produce : see parent . ] Repro- 
ducing or multiplying by fission or spontaneous 
Belf-diviBion, a mode or asexual generation by 
division into two or more ports, each of which, 
when completely separated, becomes a now 
individual: it is a usual process among the 
protozoans, protophytes, and other low organ- 
isms. Bee fission, 2. 

There are organisms which arc fissiparous, and when cut 
in two form two fresh independent organisms, so diffused 
Is the vitality of the original organism, and the same phe- 
nomenon may be observed in regard to human communi- 
ties. Kncyc. Brvt., XXII. 464. 

fissipsrously (fl-sip'a-rus-li), adv. In a fissip- 
arous manner; by fission or spontaneous divi- 
sion. 

fisaipation (fls-i-p&'sbfln), n. [Short for *flssipa- 
r a turn, < fissipar-ous 4- -ation.] In physiol., re- 
production by fission. Mayne. 

fiiudped(fis / i-pod),a.andn. [<L .fis8ipes(-ped-), 
cloven-footed, {fissus, cloven, cleft, + pcs ( ped -) 
as E. foot.] I, a. 1. Cloven-footed; having the 
toes deft.— 2. Specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Fissipedia. 

1L n. A fissiped animal; specifically, one of 
the FissijmUa: opposed to pinniped. 

Also written flssipede. 

Figsipeda (fi-sip'e-dg), n. pi. See Fissipedia. 

fiflSiped&l (fls'i-ped-fd), a. [< fissiped 4- -al.] 
Same as fissiped. 

The Fiuipedal Carnivora were divided by Cuvier into 
two groups. W. H. Flower, Kncyc. Brit, XV. 484. 

filgipede (fis'i-ped), a. and n. Same as fissiped. 

It Is described like ftssipedes, or birds which have their 
feet or claws divided, whereas it is palmipede or fin-foot- 
ed like swans and geese. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 

Fhudpedia (fls-i-pS'di-ft), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of h.fis8ipes (-pert-), cloven-footed: nee fissiped.] 
A suborder of carnivorous mammals, of the or- 
der Force, containing all the terrestrial carni- 
vores, as distinguished from the aquatic seals 
Bud walruses, or Pinniitedia. They have the toes 
cleft, the first phalanges or digits of the feet not enlarged 
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or produoed beyond the rest, generally reduoed or rudi- 
mentary. and the limbs free and fitted for walking and 
bearing the body up from the ground. The series includes 
some twelve living families, thus contrasting with three 
families of Pinnipedia. Also Fissipedes. Fimtipeda. 

FittdpeniUB (fis-i-pen'e), n.pl. {KL.,<h.flmus, 
cleft, + penna, wing.] A group of small moths, 
related to the tineius; tho plume-moths or fea- 
therwings, as of the genera Fterophorus , Alu- 
dta , etc. They are distinguished by tho singular division 
of the wing into branches or rays, of which each irnlr has 
from two to six. These an* most beautifully fringed at 
their edges, and much resemble the feathers of birds. Tho 
plume-moths are of small sixe ; some of them are diurnal 
atul bright-colored; others are twilight-fliers, and of adull- 
cr aspect Some species have the jmwer of folding up the 
wlugs like a fan, so that when closed they present the ap- 
pearance of a single ray. Set: Pterophdrtdte, and cut un- 
der plume-moth. 

flBSirostral (fis-i-ros'tral), a. [< NL. fissirostns 
(< L. fissus, cleft, 4- rostrum, beak) 4* -til.] In 
ornith., having 
the beak broad 
and deeply 
cleft, as a 
swallow, swift, 
or goatsucker; 
specifically, of 
or pertaining to 
the Fissirostrcs. 

This group has 
been abolished, 
but JlMKirtittral Is 
retained as a con- 
venient descriptive epithet.— Flssirostral barbets. See 
barbel*. 

Fisairostres (fis-i-ros'trez), w. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Ji88irostrts : see flssirostral.] In Cuvier’s sys- 
tem of classification, a division of his Passeri- 
ne*, including the swallows, swifts, and goat- 
suckers; an artificial group, the original com- 
ponents of which are now separated in different 
orders. It was formerly divided into Naetuma. ami 
Diurna. By Home the Puuriutstrc* were Hindu to include 
various other brood-billed birds, as kingfishers, troguiis, 
and lice -enters. 

fissive (fis'iv), a. [< L. fissus, p^». of finderc , 
cleave (see finstle), + -ire. J Pertaining to or of 
the nature of fission. 
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Fiiairostrul Dill nf Goatsucker. 


The whole plunt 1 m built up by the fumvc multiplication 
of the simple eell in which it taken its origin 

Hurley and Alar tin, Klnncntary biology, p. 416. 

fissle 1 (fis'l), v. t. ; prel,. and pp. fisslvd, ppr. fis- 
shng. [Be.; also writUui fiswl. fisstl, usually 
fizzle; nn imitative word, in part a variant of 
K. whistle (in some parts of Hnotlund E. wh 
is sounded J] : mo fizzle and whistle.] 1. Same 
as Jizzle, 1. — 2. To rustle, as leaves in the 
wind. 

He thought, Mr. Lovel, that he hoard the curtains o’ his 
I HHlflmtU. Scott, Antiquary, lx. 

3. To whistle, as wind through a keyhole. — 4. 
To fidget. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 

fissle 1 (fis'l), a. [Also written Jhtsvl, fisstl; < fis - 
?>.] Bustle. [Scotch.] 

fissle 2 (fis'l), n. A dialectal variant of thistle. 
[Prov. Eng.l 

fissura (fi-sii'rjj.), n.; pi. fissura: (-re). [L. : see 
fissure.] Iu anat. : (a) A fissure, cleft, rift, or 
chink between any two things or parts: as, 
the flssnra palpebrarum (the opening between 
the eyelids), (h) Especially, one of the fissures 
or sulci of the surface of t he brain, complemen- 
tary to tho gyri or convolutions. This Latin 
form is now used in comparatively few phrases. 
Bee fissure. 

fissnr&l (fi8h'i[r-al), a. [< fissure 4- -a?.] In 
anat., of or pertaining to a fissure or sulcus. 
See fissure. 

To confine tho disniMulnn of tho fimired pattern to a 
brief statement of what appear to bo the constant and 
tlte Inconstant fiuwral characters. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 601. 

fissur&tion (fish-u-ra'shon), n. [= F .fissura- 
Hon; as fissure 4- -fltow.] 1. The act of As- 
suring, or the state of being fissured. 

Whether ftesumtion tie due to mechanical causes or rep- 
resent lines of retarded growth, each fissure fin braliiH of 
Idiots, etc. j is probably not due to a distinct process, but 
is In many comm, as Dr. A. J. Parker had shown, due to 
vegetative repetition. Amer. Jour . Peychol., 1. 342. 

2. In biol., same as fission, 2. 

The multiplication of the species is effected in some by 
S|>ontaueouH division or ft uuraHan. 

Jabez Hogg, The Microscope. 

fissure (fish'ur), n. [ss F. fissure = Bp. fisura 
as Pg. ftssurd* s It. fissura, fessura, < L. flssnra, 
a cleft, chink, fissure, < fissus , pp. of finderc, 
cleave, separate, = E. bite: see bite , and cf. 
fent, fissile , and fission.] 1. A narrow longitu- 
dinal opening or groove ; a cleft, crack, or chink : 
a line of separation in any substance produced 


Fissnrella 

v or cleavage: as, a fissure in tho 
or in a rock. 

A Fieeure into the Earth, of a great depth ; but withal 
■o narrow that It is not discernible to the Eye till you ar- 
rive just upon it. Mauntirell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 6. 

2. In surg. and anat., any solution of continuity 
in a boTio, membrane, or muscle, or a natural di- 
vision or groove between adjoining parts of like 
substance; a fissura : a sulcus: as, the longitu- 
dinal fissure of tho bruin, separating the hemi- 
spheres. — 3. Inrw tow.: (fi) A deep, sharp longi- 
tudinal depression of a surface, (h) A very deep 
angular notch in a margin, almost dividing the 
part or organ. — 4. In hot., t lie opening between 
segments of a cleft leaf or oilier organ; a slit 
formed by tho dehiscence of an author or a cap- 
sule. — 5. In her., a bearing resembling tho bend 
sinister, but having one fourth the width of tho 
bend, and capable of being borne on any part, nf 
the shield, sometimes in connection with others, 
sometimes with a bend sinister, a scarps, or 
the like. Also called staj ). — 6. In pathol, a 
crack-like sore or ulcer : as, an anal fissure . — 
Auricular fissure, a llMturu between Uie\ugiiml Hiid msm- 
toid processes of the tcni|M>ml Imiiic fm the exit of the 
auricular branch of the vogtiM lienc. Buccal fissures. 
See buccal openitm , under buccal.-- Calcaxlne fissure. 
See calcarine. — OallOBOmargln&l fissure, the Milieus 
bounding the gyruH fomioiitUB ultnvc, mid turning up to 
terminate a short distance liehind Urn upper exti entity of 
ttiellMHureof Rolando. See cut under encbcal. Central 
fissure, tlie figure of Koiaudo.— Choroidal, collateral, 
crescent, fimbria!, etc., fissure, sou the adjectives - 
Fissure of Rolando, a deep sulcus Hrpu rating the fron- 
tal ami parietal lobes of the ceiebrum oil eiuh side, on 
tlie Hupenoi and external surfueu of the cerebrum. See 
cuts under cnchral und gyrus. Fissure Of Sylvius, the 
largeMt, deejn Ht, and moHt constant of the liMNiireN of the 
liiammaban bniin. II him a short aiit-crlm und long [M)S- 
teiioi In uiirli, the hitter separating the tcmiKirul fioni the 
parietal lobe See nils under factual mid gym*.- Fis- 
sures Of the brain, ill anat., the depicssioiis oi sulci 
Hepurut mg t lie i om ol lit inns or gyri. See kuIcu*. — Olase- 
rian fissure, the Cleft between the miuitniosul and the 
tyni]mnii elements ot the temporal hone, separating the 
glemdd fossa |irojK>r from the vaginal plate of the tym- 
panic, lodging tlie pioeissns gruel I is of the mallciiH, mid 
tnuiHinitting tlie tHiipuuic bmneh of the internal mnxil- 
lun artery -Great horizontal fissure of the cere- 
bellum. Hemet dull uni. Hippocampal fissure, see 
hi/tfMicaiiijHii. Intraparletal fissure, a deep suleus on 
the oiiaex Biirfuce of tlie piuictul lolie of each i eivbral 
liemlHpliere See ml under cn ebrat — Palpebral flS- 
sure.thei left hetwei li IhueyelidH. S vcftfinura — PailetO- 
ocdpltal fissure, h sulcus on the median surfnee of each 
cerebral hemisphere. Its extremity reaehun the eon vox 
surface and marks the boundary ltotwoeu the parietal and 
occipital lolies. See cut under crrcln al - Portal fissure, 
the isirta or gateway of tlie liver; the short, di ep trans- 
verse fissure on tlm under side of the right lolm, joining 
the longitudinal flssiue at riglitnngles Alsoealleu ttaiut- 
vcr*c ft K*urc — Ptorygomaxlllary fissure, the ieriic«i 
ftiteriiil lietwccn the ficHly of the suueiioi iiuixIDho Imiiic 
and the pterygoid pris'ess of the sTinciiohl Imiiic, leading 
from the zygomatic fossa to the simi lioiniixillury fossa — 
Sphenoidal flSBUre, the Interval Irntween thegreutei urnl 
lesser wings of the siihenoid Iwme ; the niitcrioi hieeiaUf 
foramen of the skull, throwing the cere) uni and oihltul 
cavities Into coiumuuleatioii, and transmitting the tliinl, 
fourth, and sixth irntiial nerves, und the first division of 
tlie fifth, and the ophthalmic vein. See nit under *phe- 
nmd — Sphenomaxillary fissure, the liorlroutal inter- 
vallietween tlie sphennid and sii|wilor maxillary imnes, 
situated at the outer anti buck part of the Ismy orbit of 
the eye, throwing the orbital euvlty into coinmuiileHtion 
with tlie teni|Ntral. the xygonmtie, nnd the sphumimaxll- 
lary fossiu n^imctively. - Transverse fissure. Same as 
Jtortal ftitturc . — Umbilical fissure, the I left of the liver 
which receives the round ligament or the fibrous cord de- 
noting tlm umbilical vein after its lumen is obliterated. 

fissure (fish'ur), r. ; pret. and pp. fissured, ppr. 
Jissurtng. [{fissure, w.] I, trans. To cleave ; 
split; divide; crack or fracture. 

Ity a fall or blow tlm scull inuy lx* fissured or fractured. 

Wiseman, Surgery, v W. 

n. intrans. To crack ; cleave ; split, open. 

fissured (fisb'urd), p. a. Having a fissure or 
fissures; cleft"; split; divided. 

Ivy rlnaped 

Tim fissured stones with its entwining arms 

Shelley , Alastor 

Their surfaces are rough, and fissured with hraiieliing 
crarkB. Darwin, Ueol Observations, i. 43. 

Specifically -(a) In hot., oleft or split. 

Almost every flower . . . had . . . fitsl met ell a fissured. 

lkirrnn, Kertil. of Orchids by Insects, p 108 
(b) In entom , partly divided by one or more very deep 
notches : si»eciflcally applied to the wings of certain In- 
sects which appear split into two or more j«rts, as lu tho 
PteruphundiT, a family of small moths 

fiBBOrelesB (flsh'flr-los), «. [< fumre + -less.] 
Without fissure or cleft. 

Seeds of Acer platanoides and of wheat which had fallen 
between pieces of let* In an Ice house germinated there and 
pushed a mimlxjr of roots several inches deep into tho 
ft seamless pieces of ice. Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 660. 

Fisiurella (fis-u-rcl'il), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
fissura , a fissure: see fissure.] The typical 
genus of keyhole-limpets of tho family Fissu- 
relbdat. F. nodosa is an example. 
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Fiasurellacea 

Fissurellacea (flH'u-re-la'ss-ft), 
n. pi. [NL., < Fissurclla + 

-area . | Hairm iah Fissurellkltv. 
flssnrellid (fis-u-rcl'id), «. a 
gastropod ol the family Ftssu- 
i ally la . 

PissurellidflB (fis-ii-rcl'i-de), w. 
pi. [NL., < Ftssurrtla + -id«\ J 
A family of Hculi branchiate 
prosobruucluatc gastrojiodous 
uiolluHkH; tho keyhole-limpets. 

They resemble onlfimiy limpets hi appearance mid habit*, 
lull differ much in utinclure The nliell In jierfomte m 
ornurgiiiRtc, uud sometimes dispropoith mutely small fm 
the size of the itniiiml. There are ninny specie*, cxtimt 
and extant. Also Futsurelfaeea. 

The FissureUidte . . . are structurally closely allied to 
the . I t/aliutuhe |, hut in external appearance they 
Heeiu far different The Hhell 1 m eon teal, and shows IiiiI 
very slightly uny aplral. Tile aeries of openings of the 
Uallotis are replaced Ity a hole at or neiu the ii|wx of the 
shell, or by a notch In the front margin On the inahle 
of the shell is a hor»e*hoo-Hhu|>cd iuipicHaloii, bulbul Ing 
the surf aee of attachment of the uiiiselea of tin* foot. 
The eyes, instead of Isdng placed on stalks mo namely 
elevated above the surnmnding surface . Tliu mjkjcIch 
are largely inhahltauts of the wanner sens of the globe, 
although some forms are boreal in tlielr iiinge They are 
mostly found near the shores, when 1 lin y feed on the 
smaller seaweeds. In thcii habits they are not different 
from other llni|>cl£ Stand Mat Hint , J. 820. 

flSBUre-needle (fish 'fir- lid *dl), n. A spiral 
needle for bringing toget her tho lips of it wound, 
llelng turned round its axis, it catches each lip alter- 
nately, and it is so matte as to introduce a thread or wire, 
which is left ill place when the needle is withdrawn. 

Hraure-vein ^flsh'ur-VHii), m. Mineral mat tor, 
often metalliferous, filling a preexisting fin- 
sure, not formed by simple shrinkage of the 
rook itself, but resulting from dccp-scaled or 
erunt movements, and which therefore may bo 
expected to extend liideliuitely downward, in- 
stead of ending in the particular stratum or 
group of strain in which it began. Nee m'w, 
deposit, true retn (under tw«), and gash-mu. 
fist 1 (fist), w. [ < ME. fist, fyst. fust, rarely test, 
< AS. fyst = () Fries, jest = I), vuist = 
vust, LG. /ust s a 011(1. fust, MHO. fust, rust, 
G. fanst, the list. The Goth, form is not record- 
ed ; possibly 'fuhstus , < *fuh, thus conn noting 
the Tout., forms with L . pug huh, list, pupil, a 
tlst-fightor, imgilist, pnpna, battle, etc.’, Gr. 
uirypip the list, net;, with the itat, etc.: see pug- 
nations, cxpwjn , impugn , e\v.,puipltsm, etc.; 
see also fight. Otherwise the Teut.formH are 
phoh. akin to OBulg. pestl = Hlov. pest = Pol. 
mine = Bohein. pest = Kuss. pyasti, fist.] 1. 
The hand clenched; the hand with the fingers 
doubled into the* palm. 

For god the fndei is as a fusts, the none Is as a huger, 

Tlu* holy guste of lieuene Is, as it won', the imwuie 

Piers Plwvumu (It), xvli 200 

Kyugc Arthur foude the kyngu Han on fote. In myddcll 
of tltu presse, Ids swerde in his fists, that liym dcircudcd 
ao vlgerously that noon no durst h\m ii-pmche. 

Mcrhn{V*. K T. S.), II 101 

Behold ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite with 
the fist of wickedness Isa. Iviii 4 

2. Used to translate German fans ! , liand- 
brcadth, equal in Austria to 10.54 centimeters, 
or about 4 inches. Hand over flat. See haiut. 
flit 1 (lint), r . /. [< fist * f u.) 1. To striko with 

the fist. 

On a sudden at a someth lug - for a nothing 
The hoy would fist uie hard. Tennyson, Harold, I. 1. 

2. To grip witli (lie list. 

We lime been dow'ii together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling la lms. tmtiinj each other's throat 

Shnk . Cor. , Iv. & 

W’e finted the sail together, and, ufter six or eight lulu- 
utesof hard hauling and pulling and heating down the 
sail, . . Wc managed to get it furled. 

Ji II. bn mi, Jr., Before the Blast, p. 862. 

flit 8 (fist or fist), n. [Also written fyst, feist, 
flest , foist (sec foist*); early mod. E. fyest, < 
ME. 'fist, Jjfst , ft/yst = Ol). verst, J). rijst = 
MLG. vist , LG. fist = MUG. nst, a breaking 
wind; with formative -/ (equiv. to the simpler 
form flue = Hw. l)an. fls), from the verb rep- 
resented by Ieel .fisa = T)an. Use, break wind: 
see toe 1 , fizz, fizzle, n. (T. butt fist, Jlorista.) 
1. The act of breaking wind: same as fise*. 
Prompt . Parr., p. 103. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
— 2. A puffball. 

flit- (fist or fist), v. i . [Also written fyst, feist, 
first, foist (s or foist*); < ME. fistrn, fi/tsien = 
MD. njstrn, D. njsten, vers ten '= ML(t. vis ten, 
LG. fatten = MUG. visten, break wind; from 
the noun : see flsfi, n. t and cf. fizz, fizzle, foist * , 
r.] To break wind. Prompt. Parr., p. ]{J3. 
[Obsolete or vulgar.] 
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flit-balin (fist'b&l), w. [< jtof 1 + ban*.] A 
kind of ball to be struck by the fists. Nomem- 
elator (1585), p. 296. ( llalliwell .) 

flit-ball 8 (fist'- or fist'b&l), n . l<flsi* + balT*.] 
A puffball. Comiiaro Jtovista. 

fistful (fist'ful), u. [<Jist* + ful] A handful. 
[Colloq.J 

{•.veil the iMNirest mines have their streaks and chunks 
of rli h ore , do not, therefore, Judge by a single fist-full , 
iioi hy an assay. S. bourns, Our New West, p 804. 

fistiana (fis-ti-au'tt or -ft'ntt), w. pi. [< fist* + 
- Mina : see •ana . J Anecdotes or information 
regarding pugilists or pugilistic matters; box- 
iana. 

fistic (fis'tik), a. [< fist* + -te.] Keluting to 
or done with the fists; pertaining to boxmg; 
pugilistic: as, fistic exploits; fistie heroes. 
[Oolloq.] 

In fistic phrasoology, he had genius for laming up to 
the scratch, wherever and whatuver it wiui, and pruvlng 
himself an ugly customer. Dtekens, Hard Times, U. 

fisticatingt (fis'ti-ka-ting), a. A corruption of 
sophisticating. 

'l*hero are so many fistieatiny Toliaco-nimigers in Bug- 
land, were it neucr so bad, they would sell it for Verinas. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 88. 

fisticuff (fin'ti-kuf), it. [Formerly fistymff; < 
fisty'*, = fist*, + cuff, a blow.] A blow with 
the fist: commonly m the plural, combat with 
the finis; euffw of tho fist given and taken. 

There s two at fisty-cuff* almut it. 

Mul diet on {and another), Mayor of Quecuborough, ill. 3. 

My invention mid judgment arepcrjietually at fiificuf*, 
till they have quite disabled each other. Swift. 

People who sliHre a cell in the Hostile, or hi e thrown to- 
gcthci on an uninhabited isle, if they do not immediately 
full to Jmhcufix, will find some possible ground of compro- 
mise It. L Stercnsun, Virgiiiilms Puerisque, 1. 

flsticuffer (flH'ti-kuf-^r), ». One who flghtB 
with Hie fists; a boxer. 

Every rising fithrvfer within liulf a hundred miles 
round hud heard of Hob’s strength, and the more ambi- 
tious of these had felt hound to “dare him 

E. Eijijlcstun. The (iraysoiiB, x. 

fisticuffing (fls'ti-kuf-ing), n. Boxing; fighting 
with the fists. 

Six men were under sentence for simple nssnult and 
battery — mere finticufinn - one of two years, two of live 
years, one of h!x years, one of seven, ami one of eight 

The Century, XXXll. 1(17. 

fisting-houndt, n . [< fisting, ppr. of fist^ v., + 
liouiul. Cf.flsv-dog.~\ A kind of spanitd. H. Har- 
rison, Deserip. of England, p. 230. ( Halhwclt .) 
Also Jmsting-honnd. 

And alleilging urgent excuses for m> stay lxdilnd, part 
with her as passionately us she would from her/ofr/tu/jr- 
tnmnd. Marston, Johnson, and Chairman, Eastward Ho. 

fiBtinntt (fis'ti-nut), ». [For * fistic- = 'fustic- 
nut : hoc f ustic and pistachio-nut.] A pint ao Mo- 
unt,. 

fist-law (fist'lfi), n. The law of brute force, 
[ltart*.] 

The president |“of the parliament of Burgundy" and 
envoy of Ilenry IV. of France] told the Nlates-General In 
full assembly that 11161*6 was no law iu (’hrlstendom, as 
between nations, . . . fluit] the good old fist -law, the code 
of brute force. Motley, United .Netherlands, IV. 4tt7. 

fist-mate (ftat/mat), n. All antagonist in u pu- 
gilist in encounter. [Bare.] 

One lights because . . . Hie next parish is an eyesore to 
him, ami his fist mate is from it. Jsiiulor, 

fistockt (iis'tok), n . [< fist* + dim. - ock .] A fist. 

Scarce able for to stay his fistock from the sei vaut’s face. 

Goldtny, tr. of Olid s Melainorph. 

flgtuca (fiK-tu'kjl), it. [L., a rammer, beetle.] 
An insl rummit lor driving pilew ; a monkey. 

fistula (fis'tfi-lk)’ w - I s ® H. G. Dan. 8w. fistel 
= OF. fistic,' festre (> ME. festre , E. fester), F. 
(a restored form) fistule = Pr .fistola = Sp. J'is- 
tola = Fg. fistula == It. fistola, < L. fistula, a pipe, 
tube, a reed, cane, a muBical pipe, a sort, of 
ulcer, fistula. Cf. fester*, ult. a doublet of .to- 
tula in the pathological sense.] If. A reed; a 
pipe ; a wind-instrument of music. — 2. fn the 
Horn. Path. Ch., same as calamus, 4. 

For some centuries it appears to have been the custom 
for the priest to hold the chalice while the communicant 
sucked the wine through u silver tube or fistula 

Eneye. Brit., XIX 186. 

3. In jmthol. , a narrow passage or duct, formed 
by disease or injury, leading from an abscess 
to a free surface, or furnishing an abnormal 
means of egress from some normal cavity, as in 
vesicovaginal fistula, a fistula may be cutaneous 
or riecp'Seated ; ineomjdete, or blind, when It has but one 
<>|Hiiilug; complete , when there are two. Ail Incomplete 
fistula may lie external or internal, according to the posh 
tiou of the opening. 

Moreover you shall not see a part of the hodie but it Is 
subject to the fistulas, which creep Inwardly and hollow 
as they go. Holland, tr of Pliny, xxvl. u. 


4. loav.l [NL.] In zodl., a genus of polyps. 
Okm, 1815.— fistula la «ao, fistola penetrating into 
the cellular substance about the anas, or Into the rectum 
Itself. Fistula In psrllUBO, fistula resulting from par- 
tial closure of a ruptured perineum.— Fistula 
malls, a fistula of tho lacrynml sac, through which the 
tears usually esoape on the cheek : a disorder character- 
ized hy the flowing of tears, and usually proceeding fioiu 
obliteration of the nasal duct. 

fistular (fls'tu-lttr), a. [= F. fistiUaire as Sp. fis- 
tular as It. fistolare , < L. fistularis, like a pipe, 
< fistula, a pipe : see fistula."] Fistulous. 
Fistularia (As-ju-lft'ri-tt), n. [NL., < L. tofute- 
ris , like a pipe, < fistula , a pipe: see fistula.) 

1. The typical and only genus of the restricted 
family Fistulariidce. F. tabaccaria, the best-known 
species, Is the tobaeoo-pltio fish. The genus Is named from 
the long tubular snout, like a fistula or tube, at the end of 
which » tho mouth. 

2. A genus of holothurians of vermiform fig- 
ure with pinnate tentacles. * De BlainviUe , 1830. 

Fistularim (fls-tu-la'ri-6), ». pi. [NL., pi. of 
Fistularia, 2.] The vermiform holothurians, a 
section represented by such forms as Synapta, 
Chirodota, and Oncinolabes. Also, incorrectly, 
Fistularia. 

fistulariid (iis-tfi-la'ri-id), n. A fish of the 
family Fistulanuiai. 

Fistulariide (fis'tu-lfi-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NIj.. < 
Fistularia , 1 , + -idee. ] A family of hemibranehi- 
ate fishes, typified by the genus Fistularia , and 
characterised by the very elongate and some- 
what depressed body, long tubiform snout, ven- 
tral fins with five or six spineless rays, no dor- 
sal spines, and extension of the two middle rays 
of the tail-fin into a long filament ; the tobacco- 
pipe fishes or sea-snipes, only three species are 
known, all of tho genus FtshUaria, formerly referred to 
the Aulostomidoe or even the Ccntrvmdce. In Cuvier's 
HVHtum Fistulariidce was the fifteenth family of Acan- 
thoutei'yau, and included not only the Fietulariidai prop- 
er. but ulso the A uhuft.omidce, Maeroi hamphasitUs, aim Am- 
phinlidac of recent authors. In GUnther’s system they 
were a family of A eanthnpteryyu yaxleruttedfunnex, with 
the veutrals remote from the puldc lame, and with six 
soft rays, including Fishdartidce propor, Auloetamuice, 
and Aulorhjrnrhidit of later authors. Also written Ftstu- 
lartdcn, Fistular uie #, Fistularandece. 

flstularioid (iis-tu-la'ri-oid), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or w fiaving the characters of the 
Fislulariidcn. 

II. a. A fistulariid. 

fistulary (fis'tu-la-ri ), a. [< L. fistularis , < fistu- 
la, a pipe : see fistular.) Fistulous. 

Guue him the farr-heard fintvlarie reede. 

Chapman , Homeric Hymn to Hi lines 

fifltulate (fls'tu-lal), v. t'. ; pi*et. and pp. fistu- 
la Ud, ppr. fistututinp. [i fistula te, a.) To as- 
sume the form or character of a fistula, as an 
abscess. 

fistulate, fistnlated (fis'tu-lat, -la-tod), a. [= 
Pg. fistulmlo, < L. fistula tus, furnished witli 
pipes, pipe-shaped, i fistula, a pipe: see fistu- 
la. ] Iloilo wed like a pipe or fistula : as, * 1 a fis- 
tula led ulcer,” Fuller. 

The lH'glnnings or first stamina In animals are tlielr 
tulics, pipes, or duets, fistulated or hollowed, to c irru- 
late tiie blood and juices. The Student, II. 87U 

fistulfttOUB (fis'tu-la-tus), a. [Irreg. < fistulate, 
a., + - ous .] Fistulated or fistulous. [Rare.] 
fi8tulet (fls'tul), n. [< F. fistule, < L. fistula , a 
pipe, fistula: fistula.) A fistula. JTolland , 

fistulid (fis'tu-lid), n. A member of Lamarck’s 
third soction’of radiated animals, as a holothu- 
rian ; a fistulidau. 

FtstulidfiB (fis-tu'li-do), n. pi. pJL., < Fistula 
+ -%dm.) A family of echinodermatous ani- 
mals, the holothurians : a term now disused. 
iitsMdan (fis-tu'li-dan), n. One of the Fistu- 
lidee; a holothurian. ” 

flstulifonn (fis'tu-li-fdrrn), a. [< L. fistula, a 
pipe, + forma, shape.] Fistular or fistulous 
lu form ; tubular or tubiform. 

Stalactite often occurs fintuliform. Phillips. 

Fistulina (fis-tfi-li'nji), n. [NL., dim. of L. fis- 
tula , a pipe: see fistula .] A genus of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, allied to Boletus. F. hepatica, 
which grows on oak and less comniouly on various otliei 
trees in Europe amt America, is highly esteemed ss an ar- 
ticle of food. It is called beefsteak-fungus, and is much 
like Iwmfstenk In appearance and quality, 
fiftnlose (fls'tu-los), a. Same as fistulous. 
fistulous (fis'l^-lus), a. [ss F. fistuleux ss Bp. 
Pg. fistuloso ss It. fistoloso , < L. fistulosus, pipe- 
shaped, full of holes, having a fistula, < fistula, 
a pipe, etc. : see fistula.) 1. Hollow, like a 

S * e or reed; tubular; fistulifoma. — 2. Hav- 
tbe form or nature of a tube or fistula ; con- 
ling fistulas. 

As for the flesh of the polype, It is to see to, fistulous 
and spongeous, like unto honyoomba. 

Holland , tr. of riutarch, p. 827. 


fiftwlflt 
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fit 


flgtWiS0 (flat'wii), a. [< ME. fiutwyse; < fiat 1 
4* -wise. J In the form of a flat. 

And tile thre nys bote o god [la bat one Ood] as my hand 


Vnfolde 


and my fyngma, 

other [or] yfolde afu*t-wy*e other ellea. 


fifty 1 (fla'ti), a. 
the fists or to 


Piers Plowman (C), xx. lfiO. 

<1 + -a 1 .] Pertaining to 
~ ‘ fistic. [Hare.] 

In twice five years the “greatest living poet," 

Like to the champion in the fitly ring, 

Is call'd on to support his claim. 

Byron, Don Juan, xi. 56. 

fiaty 3 (fls'ti), n.; pi. fisties (-tis). A dialectal 
variant otJlstK 

fit 1 (fit), a. [< ME. fit, fjftf fytt , a struggle, < AH. 
fit% a struggle, fight ; of. the verbal n. fitting, a 
fighting; fettian (in pret. pi .fettodon), dispute, 
contend (f). The AS. forms occur but rarely 
(hardly more than once each ) . Connections un- 
known; the nearest word in sense and fonn is 
fight . AS .feoht; but this cannot, bo related.] 
If. A struggle; a short period of active physi- 
cal exertion. 

yde, make yow gladd, 


Sys, sche seyde, n _ 

For on Lan] harder© /j/tt never ye had. 


. 255. 


Sir Eglamour, 1. 

The laxly that on the here lis 
Bcheweth the same that we achal bo ; 

That lerful Jit may no mon fie. 

Early Eng. Poem* (ed. Furnivall), p. 135. 

2. An attack of convulsive disease ; a muscu- 
lar convulsion, often with loss of self-control 
and consciousness ; spasm ; specifically, an epi- 
leptic attack. 


Shirley . . . was glad to be independent as to property: 
by fit* ahe was even elated at the notion of being lady of 
the manor. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, all. 

Fit Of the feoet, a grimace ; a twist or contortion of tho 
face. 

All the good our English 
Have got by the lute voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o* the far*. Shot., Hen. VIII., i. 8. 

Fits and starts, irregular iwrlods of action ; capricious 
impulses and movements ; the iwrformance of actions in 
an irregular or intermittent wuy : as, to work by JU* and 
*tart* ; the dock goes by Jtt» and starts. 

Dalmatia has played a |wrt in history only by fit* and 
utarte. E. d. Freeman, Venice, p. H7. 

To give one fits, or particular fits, to make a vigorous 
attack upon one; especially, to rate nr scold one vigorous- 
ly: as, I U give him fit* for that [Slang, U. 8.J 
The man ran after tho thievish Indian, and the corporal 
cried out to give him fit* It lie caught him. 

O. S'. KendaU , Santa Ft* Expedition. 
T rather guess as how the old man will give particular 
fit s to our folks to-day. 

E. Eggleeton, Hoosior Schoolmaster, p. 101. 

fitH, v. t. [< jfM 1 , n.] To forco or wrench, as by 
a fit or convulsion. 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres Ixwn fitted , 

111 the distractiou of this madding fever! 

Shak., Sonnets, cxix. 

fit 2 (fit), a . and n. [Early mod. E. also fittc . 
E. dial, als ofet; < ME. fit, fi ttc, fyt, fytte, moet; 
origin uncertain: seethe verb.] i. a. 1. Meet; 
suitable; befitting ; becoming; conformable to 
a standard of riffht, duty, or appropriateness ; 
proper; appropriate. 

Fyt or mete, equus [wquusj, eongruus 

Prompt. Pare., p. Ifi3. 


The aged man that coffers up his gold 
la plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fit*. 

Shak., Lucrecc, 1 850. 
The frequency of attache varies immensely in epilepsy. 
In one ease ... the average nightly uuraber of fit* had 
been about twelve. (Juain, Med. Diet 

8. The invasion, exacerbation, or paroxysm of 
disease, or of any physical disturbance, coming 
suddenly or by abrupt transition : as, a Jit of 
the gout; a fit of colic, of coughing, or of sneez- 
ing; a cold* or a hot Jit in intermittent fever. 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 

Thereof tho raging tiro of fever bred; 

And wliat’a a fever hut a fit of madness ! 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 
You shall not be rid of this ague of my letters, though 
perchance the fit change days. Bonne, Letters, vi. 

4. A more or less sudden and transient mani- 
festation of emotion or feeling of any kind, 
as of passion (anger), grief, laughter, laziness, 
etc.; usually, a manifestation of violent emo- 
tion; a paroxysm; a 44 spell.” 


Fytt*, as a garment or other thyng. Palsgrave. 

It is not fit for a little foot page, 

That lias rim through" niosse and myre, 

To lye in the eliamlx'r of any lodye. 

Child Water* (Child's Ballads, III. 210). 

There will he fit occasion miulstred unto me to write 
something of it. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 188. 

We have certainly ... no reason to complain, if Uod 
thinks fit to dollar us at all times any use of linlawfull 
Pleasures. Stilling fleet. Sermons, II. lx. 

He [John AdarasJ was chosen its President - a fit honor, 
which the feeble old mail as fittingly declined. 

Theodore Parker , Historic Americans, vl. 

We passed a company of thorn [monks], young and old, 
on our way, hareliuAdod and Imrefooted, as thulr use is, 
and looking very fit in the landscape. 

Howell », 'Hie Century, XXX. «71. 

2. Adapted to an end, object, or design; con- 
formable to a standard of efficiency or qualifi- 
cation ; suitable; competent. 

My neighbour hath a wife, not fit to mako him thrlue. 

Hut good to kill m qulcko man, or make a dead rciiiue. 

Puttenha in, Arte of Eng. Pocslo, p. 170. 


Such f careful I Alt assatd her trembling hart, 

He word to speake, no joynt to move, ahu had. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. vl. 11. 
Thy jealous Jit* 

ITavo soar’d thy husband from the use of wits. 

Shak., (\ of E., v. 1. 
There is no difference between a wad man and an angry 
man in the time of his fit. Burton , Anal. of Mel. f p. 108. 
Wrapped in a fit of pleasing Indolence. 

Wonl* worth, Vernal Ode, iv. 

5. A sudden impulse toward effort, activity, or 
motion, followed by an interval of relaxation; 
impulsive and intermittent action : as, he will 
do it now that the fit is on him ; to have a fit 
of work. In the emission theory of light a fit is a period 
during which the matter of light is more or less easily 
transmitted. These fits were supposed by Newton to ac- 
count for the phenomena now explained by the periods 
of undulation. 

He that’s compelled to goodness may lie good, 

But ’tis but for that fit ; where others, drawn 
By softness and example, get a habit. 

B. Jonton, Every Man In his Humour, 1. 1. 
By fit* he breathes, half views the fleeting skies, 

Auu seals again by JU* his swimming eyes. 

Pope, Iliad, xlv. 

She came when the jlf was on her, she staid jest so long 
as it pleased her, and went when she got ready, aud not 
before. U. B. Stowe , Oldtown, p. 17. 

The mind now thinks ; now aots ; and each fit reproduces 
the other. Emerson, Mlsc., p. 84. 

Newton endeavoured to explain the rings which go by 
his name by the theory otfite of easy reflection and trans- 
mission. Stoke*, Light, p. 51. 

6. A caprice ; capricious or irregular action or 
movement. 

The Sea hath /to, alternate course she keepes, 

From Deep to Shoor, and from the Shoar to Deeps. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. X. 
But for yonr husband, 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The /to o’ the season. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 

7t. A stroke. 

“Curse on that Cross " (quoth then the Saraxin), 
“That keepea thy body from the bitter fitt ' ” 

Spenwr, F. Q., I. il. 18. 
By fits, fitfully ; spasmodically; by irregular periods of 
action or emotion. 
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A trotting Hone 1 b fit for a roach, lint not for a Lady’s 
Saddle. Hum'll, letters, I. v. 37. 

They’re fitter far for book or pen 
Than under Mara to lead on men. 

Battle if Sheriff* Mmr (Child * HalhulN, VII. 203). 
Existence, generation after generation, in a region where 
despotic control has arisen, produces an adapted type of 
nature ; partly by daily habit, and partly by survival of 
those most fit for living under such control 

//. Speneer, ITln. of Horlol , | 483. 

3. In a state of preparedness ; in a suitable con- 
dition; ready; prepared: a8, Jit to die. 

So fit to shoot, she singled forth mining 

Her foes who first her quarry’s strength should feel 

Fairfax 


If I be nut fit to go to prison, I am not/e to go to Judg- 
ment, and from thence to execution. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 85. 

4. Specifically, in sporting language, in condi- 
tion ; properly trained for action : as, the horse 
was not ./if, and lost the race; hence, colloqui- 
ally, in good health. [Eng.] 

One day he had opened his eyes as fit as a flea. 

The Century , XXXVI. 127. 


“Thought I’d rim down for a lilt and look you up " he 
explained. “Aud how arc yon all in Sleepy Hollow? 
Pretty fit *" W E. Nomt, The Hogue, xix. 

Not fit to hold a candle to. see mud*. -Survival of 

the fittest. See survival. aflyn. L Proper, seemly, fitting. 

2. Expedient, congruous, correspondent, convenient, ap- 
posite, adequate Apt, Fit. See ajd. 

II. n. 1. A fitting or adjustment; adapta- 
tion, as of one thing to another; something 
that fits or is fitted : as, the fit of a garment, 
or of the parts of a machine ; the coat is an ex- 
act fit. 


“ People lie alxmt my being cross with you," Issells, tho 
peevish tailor, remarks to his worn-out wife at supiicr, 
11 and I may lie nut out a little by the everlasting liother 
and misfortune I have, . . . people dissatisfied with their 
/to, people promising aud not paying." 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 287. 


8. A fitting out ; preparation : as, a good fit for 
college. —3. The part of a car-axle upon which 
the wheel is forced. E. H. Knight. — 4. One’s 
equal, like, or match. [Now only prov. Eng., 
in form/cf.] 


Mon doth mid strength® and mid witte 
That other thing uis non his /f to. 

Thi '3 alle strength® at one were, 

Moiines wit set more were. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1. 781. 

5. [< Jit 2 , i’.] In aoap-makmg, the liquid soap, 
before it is allowed to cool aud harden, in the 
finishing stage of the manufacture of yellow 
soap. See fitting, w . , 2. 

A flue// gives a very lurgo uigre, containing much soap , 
while a coarse fit gives a small uigre, com}K»Sfd chiefly of 
impure lye. M* L. Carpenter, Soap and I’m idles, p. 178 

fit 2 (fit), r.; pret. and pp. fitted, ppr. fitting . 

K mod. E. also fittc, < MK. fittc* (rare), 
porno, arrange or Net in array, ss 01). 
vitten, fit, Biiit, adapt. Tho early records are 
scant, and other connect ions are doubt f ul. The 
adj. may bo ult. the contr. pp. of tlie verb (cf. 
fiat 1 , in part similarly contracted). The verb 
is by some conned ed with Jcel. fitjn, knit, 
web, s Norw .fitja. draw (a lace) together in a 
noose, ss 8w. dial, fittja, hind together, < Icel. 
fit. the webbed foot of water-fowl, 1 he woh or 
skin of tho feet of animals, the edge or horn of 
a sock, etc. Connection with feat* (ME. fate, 
Jctmc , neat, well-made) is improbable ; bill of. 
fifi ss feat'*.] I. tram. 1. To make fit. or suit- 
able; adapt; bring into a corresponding fonn 
or a conformable condition : as, io fit a cout. or 
gown to the figure; to fit a key to a lock; to fit 
the mind to one’s circumstances. 

1 return you hero enclosed the Bonnet your (2 race pleased 
to semi me lately, rendered Into Hiianlah, and fitted to tlie 
same Air It had in English. Howell, letters, I. iv. 14. 

llow the day fit* Itself to the mind, winds Itself round 
it like a fine drujicry, clothing all its fancies ! 

Emerson, Works and Days. 
Nature has a magic by which aho fit* tho tnuu to Ills 
fortunes, by making them the fruit of Ills chaiuctcr. 

Emerson, Books. 

For anything I know nlioiit tlie matter, it may lie the 
wav of Nature to lie unintelligible ; alie is often puxxling, 
and 1 have no reuson to hiipimihc that situ Is liound to fit 
liersolf to our notions Huxley, Amer Addresses, p. 2D. 

2. To accommodato with anything suitable) ; 
furnish with what is fit or appropriate as to 
size, shape, etc. : as, to fit ono with a coat or a 
pair of shoes. 

No milliner cun so fit his customers witli gloves 

Shak., W. T. t Iv. 3 

His shoe-maker, /Mi ng him, told him. “ that if his Lord 
ship would please to tread hard . . Ids lordship would 

find ills UinlHliip'a shoe will sit us easy as any piece of work 
Ilia lordship should see in England " 

Steele, Taller, No. 2U4. 

3. To prepare ; furnish with what is proper or 
necessary; equip; make ready; qualify: us, to 
fit a ship for a long voyage ; to fit one’s self for 
a journey; to Jit a student for college. 

1 create you 

(*ouifiaiiioiiB to our person, and will// you 
With dignities liecoining your estates 

Shak., Cynilielinc, v. 5. 
We ore directed to aak with a fixed and fervent mind, 
liecAUse such a manner of asking//* and qualifies us for 
receiving. Bp. At tr dairy, .Sermons, II. xx 

To fit tliec for a nobler liost than tlilnc. 

* Cowper, Valediction, I 32. 

Ho [Peter Stuyvcsantl was in fact the very man fitted 
by nature to retrieve tlie desperate foi tunes of hei beloved 
province. Irving, KuiekerlHicker, p. 2f!7. 

4. To be properly adjusted or adapted to; bo 
suitable for as to size, form, character, qualifi- 
cation, etc. ; suit : as, the coat exactly fits you; 
he fits his jfiace well. 

Every man's pocket is my treasury. 

And no man wears a suit hut/to me neatly. 

Fletcher, Wife for u Month, v 3. 
You writ to mo lately for u Footmun, and 1 think this 
Bearer will // you Howell, letters, 1 v 13. 

A good government, like a good coat, 1 m that which fit* 
the laxly for which It is designed. 

Macaulay, Mltford’s Hist firccce 
It seems to me . . that you cannot always cut out 
men to fit their profession, and that you ought not to curse 
them Iiccriihc thut profession sometime* Iihiikh on them 
ungracefully Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, ill 

5. To bo proper for; bo in keeping with; be- 
come ; befit. 

The time when screech-owls cry, and hau-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up tlicir graves. 
That time best fit* tlie work we have in lintel 

Shak , 2 Hen VI , I 4 
liAV me ilow ne all your commodities together . what I 
like 1 will lake, and lnrecnnipeiieegiue you what I thinku 
fitting tin Ir value. 

quoted in Capt John Smith's Works, I. 167. 
Ho clothe yourself in this, that better /to 
Our mended fortunes ami a Prince'* bride 

Tennyson . Oeraint 

TO fit OUt, to furnish ; equip , supply with necessaries or 
means, as. to fit out a snip (that is, to furnish her witli 
•alls, stores, and other necessaries). — To lit UP, to pre- 
pare , furnish with things suitable ; make proper for the 
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recaption or use of sny person : an, to fit up a home for a 
guest. 

They (the Du toll] Amt fit them (trading sloops] up after 
their own fushion, mid put a Rudder to them, which the 
.llhoi tiiuMM don't use. Dumpier, Voyages, 11. 1. ft. 

Vouhnvnit Ikhmi here, 1 believe, since 1 fitted up this 
room. Sheridan, .School for Vandal, iv. 3. 

=Syn. 1. To adjust — 3. To equip, provide. 

U. tn Irons. 1. To lie fit, suitable, becoming, 
worn ly, or proper. 

Hornet lines 1 joy when glad occasion fits. 

8 imnser, Sonnets, liv. 
Nor fits it to prolong the feast /’ops, o<l)«sey. 

2. To bo properly adjusted; be adapted or 
made suitable. 

Tills | habit J /It# not nicely, that is 111 conceiv’d, 

Coinper, Task, ii. 603 

TO fit Into, to adapt itself to; harmonise with 
All bolow fils m/otlin procession In < loud laud above 
The American, XII. 88 

fit 3 (fit.), n. [Still used occasionally, iih an ar- 
chaism, and spelled lilt, fi tie, fytU ■ ; M E. fi t, fyt, 
J)/tt , fyttc, a song, ballad, or story, a division 
of a song, ballad, or story, < AW. fill, a song. 
The AS. word is rare, and lias no know u con- 
nections. Not from led. frt, a pace, step, foot 
(as a measure of length); Icol./W does not 
mean a metrical foot, and the E. fit* is not a 
metrical foot.] A song, ballad, or story; a di- 
vision of a song, ballad, or story. 

As God in heveii line gyffcn me wit, 

Simile 1 now sum jou a ///?/ 

Withe my liiyiistrelit) 

iowneley My uteri**, p. 61. 
Iiiio, InrdcH nijiii*. beer is a fit! 

If ye wol any more of it, 

To telle it wol I foude 

Chaucer, Sir Thopos, 1. 177. 
I'oems sweet 

Like seiinratc souls shall fly from it, 

Kaeli to an immortal fyttc. 

Mr*. Hraimmff, Isoliels Child, xxxi. 
|Thls use of Jit for a iiiiudenl air played, not sung, is erro- 
neous, but not uncommon | 

fit 4 (fit), w. [Sc., a var. of foot ; prob. due to 
Hcand. influence; cf. Icel. fet, a step, pace, 
foot (a measure of length), = Dan. fjed = Sw. 
JJiit, track, trace, footstep ; Icel.. /if, the webbed 
foot of water-birds: see foot,’] A foot ; a step. 
Bonny Lisle was weary wl' travelling, 

Ami a At ftirdrr conduit win. 

Liziet Liiulsay (Child's Hall ads, IV 64). 
O think that olid |oge], wi' wyly fit, 

!■ wearing nearer bit by bit 

Feryusson, Poems. II 107 

lit 4 (At), p. [< fill, ft. Cf. foot, t\, and fitter* ] 
I, trails . 1. To kick. — 2. To tread. 

EE. tntrans. To kick. 

fit 3 (fit), a. [A dial. var. of feat?, in same 
sense.] Great; long: as, a Jit timo ; a fit deal 
of trouble. [Prov. Eng.] 
fit 0 (At). [A mod. dial. pret. and pp. of fight 
(like /if of light), after the supposed analogy of 
bit, bit or bitten, writ (obs.), writ (obs.) or writ- 
ten, etc., pret.. and pp. of bite , write, etc.] A 
dialectal preterit, and past- participle of fifth t. 
fitch 1 (fleh), v. [E. dial., usually in pi. fitches ^ 
< ME. fitches , pi., Jirrhe, also fetches, pi ..fetchc, 
fechc,fcch ; in later E., usually with initial v, 
citch, vetch : see vetch.'] A vetch, in the authorised 
version of the Bible the word is used to translate two dif- 
ferent llobrew words (Kzek iv 0, Isa xxviii. 26-27). Tim 
former is prolmlil) HjM lt, a grain resembling wheat, und is 
so rendered in the revised version; the latter, the black 
cumin {Nofilla *ntira), as stated In the margin of the re- 
vised tendon. 

fitch 2 (fleh), «. [Short for fltehet or fitchew ; or 
directly < 01). mtsche : s cofitchet, fitchew.] 1. 
In sool., Hinne as fitchew.— 2. In furriery , the 
dressed fur of the fitchew; the prepared skin of 
the polecat. It makes a flue, soft, and warm 
fur, but the naturul odor is difficult, to remove. 
— 3. Same ns fitch-brush. 

The smallest hog lmir brushes are called Jitehe* 

Workshop llrcexpts, 1st StT , p. 10(1. 

fltch^t (fleh), r. t. [< MIC. fi tchen , flcchen, fichcn, 
flx, fasten, pierce, < OK. fichcr, fix, fasten, nail, 
pierce, stick, thrust or drive in, P. fichcr, drive 
in, = Pr. ficar = OHp. OI*g. ficar, Hp. hi near, 
Pg. fin car = It. ficcare , flx, fusten, nail, drive in 
(comp. P. afficher, slick up, = Pr. a ficar =s It. 
afficcare, flx, fasten, drive), iippar., through a 
ML. form *figicare , < L. figcrc, pp. fijrus, flx, 
fasten, drive or thrust in, transfix, pierce : see 
fix, «.] 1. To flx; fasten; set up. 

With Crist I am Jicehid (vur Jit r hut \ to the cross. 

Wyehf, Gal. ii I» (Oxf ) 
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2. To transfix ; pierce. 

Tliel bon scaterid, and not fieehidVL eompuncH] with 
sorewo. Wyelif, Fs. xxxlv. 16. 

fitch 4 (fleh), n. [E. dial.] A spoonful. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

And when It Is raised and removed, put In a piece of a 
HfHMige, as much os a fitch, in the hole which the powder 
made, and ft will purge the drlnesse of the wound. 

Barrough , Method of Fhysick (1024). 

fitch-bmsh (flch'brush), n. A brush or hair- 
pencil made of the hair of the fitchew or polecat. 
* itch-brushes are much esteemed, as they are elastic mid 
llrtti. can lie brought to a fine point, and work free)) . The 
name is also given to small brushes made of hog's hair. 

fltchd, fitchfa (fl-chfi'), a. [Heraldic P. ; P. 
fichc, pp. of fichcr, drive in, flx ; see fitch*.] In 
her. : (a) Sharpened or out to a point; ending 
in a point: said — m m 

(Specially of a 

when the ■^BB HHH| 

lowermost arm 

seems as if in- H W H 

tended to be I | ■ 

fixed in the Different form* of Cross FHcM Gales. 

ground. (b) 

Less commonly, having a long sharp point at- 
tached to the cross or other bearing, and pro- 
jecting beyond tbc bottom. Also ficM, fiched, 
figetive, fitched, fitchy.- dross fltchd double, In 
her., a cross differing from the Maltese cross in having the 
arms of ccjiiitl width throughout. - Double fltchl, in her., 
terminating in two points : thus, a cross double fltch6 lias 
one arm notched at the end, so as to show two sharp points, 
or, if double lltrhd of all four, lias each arm so shaped. — 
FStehd Of aU four. Hee cross entails, under cross !. — 
Treble fltobe, ill her., ending in three points. Hee double 
filch,' 

fitched (ficht), a. [< fitch* + -cd*: so e fitch*.] 
Hamo as filch!/!. 

fltehet (flcli'et), n. A variant of fitchew. 

fitchew (Ach'd), n. [Also fitch t and filch (see 
filch*), and dial .fitchcc, fitcher. Jitchdtc , fitchuk, 
etc. ; < ME. fitchew, fichcw , < OF. fiuwwu, fissau, 
< OD. fissc, vtsse, vttsrhc, a polecat (Kilian). Cf. 
1). ncs, nasty, loathsome, and sec firclc, foist 1 .] 
The polecat or foulmart, Putorms vulgaris or P. 
fmtiau8. See polecat. 

Vnder that copo a cote liath he furred, 

With foyns, or with fitchews other fyn lieuer. 

Pier* Plowman's Crede (K. IS. T. S.), 1. 206. 

To he a dog. a mule, a oat, a fttcheiv, a toad, . . . I would 
not earn ; hut to lie Menelaus, 1 would conspire against 
dustiny Shale., T. and C., v. 1. 

fitchole (flch'dl), fi. A dialectal variant of 
fitchew. 

fltchy (fich'i), a. [< fitchfi.] Out to a point; in 
her., same as fitcM. 

Each tioard has two tnnoiiH Listened in their silver sock- 
ets, which sockets some conceive nuule fitrhy or picked. 

Puller, Vlngnh Hlglit of Palcjitinc, II. iv. 4. 

fitful (fit'ffil), a. [< fit* + -fid.] Varied by ir- 
regular fits of action und repose; occurring or 
marked by fits and start n; spasmodic; capri- 
cious; changeable; checkered: as, a fi tfid dis- 
ease or mood ; a fitful life or career. 

Duncan is in Ids grave ; 

After life's flt/ul fever he sleeps well. 

Shale., Maclieth, iii. 2. 

Keen, fitful gusts are whispering lien* und there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry. 

Keats, Sonnets, xlli. 

Thorr are. therefore, two strange and solonm lights In 
which wi* have to regard almost every scene in the fitful 
histor) of the Kivo Alto. Jluskin. 

-Syn. Irregular, varlnhlc, unstable. 

fitfully (fit'ful-i), adv. By flits; at intervals. 

Tier letters too, 

Tin*’ far lwtween. and coming fitfully 

Like broken music. Tennyson , Aylmer's Field. 

But fitfully there the hearth-fire hums. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 

fitfolness (fit'fftl-nes), n. The state of being 
fitful; impulsiveness; waywardness; instabil- 

fitialt, fi. A Middle English form of fiddle. 

fitly (flt'li), adv. In a fit manner; suitably; 
properly; with propriety; commodiously ; con- 
veniently : as, a maxim fitly applied. 

Which their Indian conquest may mitko the enslgne of 
their Order more fitly then their Burgundian inheritance. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 341. 

Oats, that can Jndge as fitly of his worth 

As 1 can of those mysteries. Shah., Cor., iv. 2. 

1 can compare him |the chnb] to nothing so fitly as to 
. wly r 


fittto-lan* 

2. A fit, ndtable, or proper thing; something 
adapted to a purpose. 

I am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beeeeming ; *twaa a jMvnent for 
The purpose I then follow'd. 

Shah., Oymbellne, v. 5. 

fitness (flt'nes), ». [< fit 1 * + -new.] 1. The 
state or quality of being fit or suitable ; suit- 
ableness; adaptedness or adaptability of one 
thing to another; hence, eongruity: befitting^ 
ness; meetness: as, the fitness of things; the 
fitness of a thing for the purpose intended. 
Panes* Is so inseparable an accompaniment of beauty, 


that It has licou taken for It 


Emerson , Art, p. 


rlierrles newly gathered. 

/. H’n/fon, Complete Angler, p 67. 

fitment (flt'ment), n. [< fit 2 + -meat] 1. 

Have myndo ccrteynly to ficchyn thy house of a myrie The act of fitting, or that, which has been fitted 
site in a low stone ( hauen, Boethius, p. 4ft, or gQpyeg m a fitting; a fitting. 

The rudder and its fitments. Luce , Seamanship, p. 06. 

Fitment showing recess for lonnge. Art Age, V. 22. or OX of the hindmost pair in a plow. 


But the two lmider feet were so depe Arched in the hau- 
berke, that the heed of the catte hanged down-wardc 

Merlin (E E T. K.), ill. 668. 


count the i , r F .. . 

often confounded with Desert, seems essentially distinct 
from it ii. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethios, p. 830. 

One thing In life calls for another ; there is a if tness in 
eventa ami pliu«*s. Jl. L. Stevenson, A Gossip on Romance. 

2. The state of being fitted or qualified; re- 
quisite capacity; qualification: as, he lacks 
fitness for the place. 

To do its work well, an apparatns must possess special 
fitness for that work. Jl. Sjmwer, Social Statics, p. 301. 

fit-rod (flt'rod), n. In ship-building, a small iron 
rod, bent at one end to prevent it from slipping 
entirely into a deep hole, for insertion into the 
holes made in a vessel’s sides in order to ascer- 
tain the required length of the bolts or treenails 
which are to be driven in. 

fit-root (flt'rttt), n. The Indian-pipe or corpse- 
plant of the United States. Monotropa unijwra. 

fltt, 91. Soo fit*. 

fittablet (fit'a-bl), a. [<flt* + -able.] Suit- 
able. Sherwood. 

fittedness (fit'ed-nes), n. The state of being 
fitted; adaptation; fitness. [Rare.] 

Thero is not an ampler testimony of Providence than 
the structure of man's lmdy the safeness of the fabriok 
of the eyes:— their exquisite* fitfntne** to their use, Ac. 

J)r. II More, Antidote against Atheism, 11 12. 

fltten, fltton (ftt'on, -on), n. [E. dial., origin 
uncertain. Doubtfully connected with fictum J 
A pretense or foint. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

He doth feed you with fittons, figments, and leasings. 

fi. Jonson, Cynthia s Revels, I. 1. 

fittenf, flttont (fit'en, -on), v. i. [Early mod. 
E. fit otic. See fltten, 9».l To tell falsehoods ; 
draw the long bow; invent fictions. Pals- 
grave. 

Although in many other places ho commonly useth to 
fltton and to write devises of his own head. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1010, A. 

fitter 1 (fit'Ar), n. 1. One who fits, in any sense 
of that word; one who or that which adapts one 
thing to another, or makes it suitable for the 
purpose intended. 

Bowing the sandy gravelly land In Devonshire and Corn- 
wall with French furze- seed they reokon . . . a fitter of it 
for corn. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. In mech., one who puts the parts of a ma- 
chine together, as distinguished from a pattern- 
maker, rounder, turner, finisher, etc. — 3. One 
who supplies and fixes fittings or fixtures of any 
kind ; one who “ fits up” things : as, a gn*- fitter. 
— 4. One who supplies whatever is fit or ne- 
cessary for the proper accomplishment of any 
object or undertaking; one who equips with 
whatever is necessary: as, a fitter- out. — 5. In 
some parts of Great Britain, one who vends and 
loads coal, fitting ships with cargoes; particu- 
larly, a coal-broker who Bells the coal produced 
by a particular mine or by particular mines. 
Imp. Diet . Also called coal-fitter. 

fitter 3 (fit'Gr), v. [E. dial, and Sc., appar. freq, 
of fit*: soe fit*.] I. traits. To injure by fre- 
quent treading. [Scotch.] 

H. intrans. 1. To kick as cross children do ; 
make a noise with the feet. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] — 2. To he in a passion. [Prov. Eng.] 

fitter^ (fit'6r), n. [< fitter*, t?.] A passion; a 

a uarrel.— In fitters, in a passion. [Obsolete or prov. 
»K.J 

They were in fitters about prosecuting their tides to this 
city. Puller, Holy War, p. 22ft. 

fitter 8 ! (fit'Gr), ft. [A form of flitter, flinder.] 
A fragment ; a flinder ; a rag ; a flitter. 

None of your piec’d companions, your plnn’d gallants, 
That fly to fitters with every flaw of woather. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, 1. 1. 

A pal re of racks In the house was all tome to fitters. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 142. 

fittie-lan' (fit 'i-lan), a. [Se., as if ‘foot the 
land ’ ( J anueson). See fit*, t.] The near horse 



Thou was * nob UJUtMtn* 

As e’er in tu or tow was drawn. 

Burnt, The Anld Farmer’s Salutation to hit Anld Mare. 

flttin (fit'in), ft. [▲ So. dial, oorraption of whit- 
mi-] The whiting. 

fitting (fit'ing), ». [Verbal n. of Jit*, v.] 1. Any- 
thing employed in fitting up permanently : used 
generally in the plural, m the sense of fixtures, 
tackle, apparatus, equipment: as, the fittings 
of an office ; gam-fittings. 

The fittings of the church arc largely of Renaissance 
date. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. OS. 

2. In soap-making, the finishing operation for 
yellow soaps, consisting in removing the lye 
from the cooled copper, and then bringing its 
remaining contents again to a boil, if the liquid 
soap, called at this stage the fit, la now found too stiff, it 
is thinned with water; if too sticky, a little strong lye ur 
brine is stirred into ifc 

This addition of water, technically called fitting, is made 
when the objeet of the manufacturer Is to obtain a. unicol- 
oured soap, whether it be curd or yellow soap. 

Ure, Diet., III. 849. 

fitting (flt'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of fit 2 , t>. «.] Fit or 
appropriate; suitable; proper. 

The English gaue a name fitting to this distressed Citie, 
calling It Fort Famine. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 868. 

Next to my Father, ’tls fitting you should have Cogni- 
sance of my Affairs and Fortunes. 

Howell, TiCtters, I. iv. 26. 
Thou art my slave, and not a day shall lio 
But I will And some fitting task for thee. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 201. 
vByn. Bee list under fit 2, a. 

fittingly (fit'ing-li), adv. In a fitting or suit- 
able manner: suitably; appropriately. 

flttingness (nt'ing-nes), n. Suitableness ; ap- 
propriateness; fitness. 

He . . . need not question the fttUngnesse of god-fathers 
promising In liehalf of the children for whom they answor. 

Jer. Taylor , Great Exemplar, i. 6. 

fitting-shop (flt'ing-shop), n. In mech., a shop 
in which machinery is fitted together, in con- 
tradistinction to turning-shop, foundry , smithy , 
etc. ; the shop in which the fitters work. 

flittle (flt'l), n. A dialectal variant of vittlc, now 
spelled victual. 

fititon. n. and v. See fltten. 

fitty 1 (flt'i), a. [< fit* + -y 1 .] 1. Subject to 
fitB, spasms, or paroxysms, [vulgar.] 

Tliey . . . turned out so sickly and fitly that there was 
no rearing them anyhow. 

JS. Nares, Thinks I to Myself, IT. 108. 

2. Given to or characterized by fits and starts ; 
irregular; changeable; capricious: as, he is 
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as 5, V, or v.— 3. A playing-card bearing five 
pips or spots on it.— -4. pi. bonds bearing inter- 
est at five per cent. — Continued fives, five per ceut. 
bonds Issued by the United States government in 1870 and 
1871, redeemable in 1881, but continued in 1881 at 3| per 
cent., subject to redemption at auy time, 
five-boater (fiv'bo*t£r), n. A whaling-vessel 
carrying five boats; a large whaler. &eo four- 
boater. 

fivefinger (fiv'fing'gGr), n. 1. A name given 
to common species or Potcntilla which have 
digitate leaves with five leaflets, as P. reptans 
of Europe and P. Canadensis of the United 
States. The marsh -flvetinger is P. palustns . 
Also called cinquefoil or fivefingcr-grass. 

The leaves of the fire-finger draw together to shelter 
the flower when it rains, and open when the buii comes 
ont. S. Judd, Margaret, ill. 

2. In Jamaica, the Syngonium uurtUtm, an aroid 
with five-parted loaves. — 3. pi A popular name 
of some or any starfish ; a five-fingered jack. — 
4. pi A name given to the five of trumps in 
certain games or cards. (Slang.] 
five-fingered (fiv'flng'g6rd), a. In zool. , having 
five fingers or parts likened to fingers Five- An- 

gered Jack, a iKumlar name for a starfish, 
five-finger-tied (fiv'flng'g6r-tid), o. Tied by 
all the fingers of tho hand — that is, thoroughly 
or securely tied: only in the passage cited. 


And with another knot, five-finger-tied , , . . 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy rollques 
Of her o'er-oaten faith, are bound to Diomod. 


Good Grammarians among the Komaines. as Cicero, 
Varro, Quintilian, A others strained themselues to giuo 
tho Greeko worth* tatin names, anti yet nothing so apt 
and fitty. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. Ml. 

fltweed (fit'wtid), n. The Kryngium faitidum, a 
fetid herb of the West Indies, used as a remedy 
for hysteria. 

fiitst (fits), n. [ME. fits, fyts. fis , < AF. fls (z m 
ts ), OF. fis , fils, F. fils , son, < L. fiUus, son: see 
filial.’] A son. Now used only as an element in cer- 
tain surnames, In the sense of * son of,* as Wtegerald, Fits- 
herburt, Fttzmanrlce, Fttewllllam ; especially in the sur- 
names of the illegitimate sons of English kings or princes 
of the blood, etc., as Fits roy, jFffcrclurence. 

Mercl Ilisu llesnjjt; Mari. 

Early Eng. Poems (ed. Furnlvall), p. 12. 

Sire Roherd fix le Hoy. Robert qf Gloucester, p. 482. 

five (fiv), a . and n. [< ME. five, earlier fif, < 
AS. fif, rarely with pi. term, fife = OS. OFrios. 
fif aa MLG. inf, LQ.fir = D. viifas OHG .finf, 
fimf, Junf, MHG. vunf, viii\f, G. fUnf = Ioel. 
fimm 3= gw, Dan. fem as Goth, fimf = L. quin- 
que (for *pinque) (> It. cinque ss Sp. Pg. cinco 
ar Pr. cine as F. cinq) as Oscan pomtis ss W. 
pump = OIr. coic, mod. Ir. cuig ss Gael, edig, 
Mg = Gt. irevrr, dial, irkpire ss Lith. penki as 
Lett, peezi as OBulg. penti s Slov. peti as Bo- 
hem. pats ss Serv. peti ss Pol. piaty ss Russ. 
pyati as Skt. pancha, five (whence ult. E. punch*, 
a. v.). Hence fifth, fifty, etc.] I, a. One more 
than four, or two more than three : a cardinal 
number: as, five men; five loaves. 

Ten virgins . . . went forth to meet the bridegroom : 
and five of them were wise, and five were foolish. 

Mat xxv. 2. 

Five o'clock, five hours past noon or midnight.— Five 

s boss. « 

regular body, under body.— To ooxnelnwlth five eggst. 

iPn. 1. A number, the sum of four and one ; 
the number of the fingers and thumb of one 
hand.— 2. A symbol representing this number, 


Shot., T. and C., v. 2. 

fivefold (flv'fdld), o. [< ME. flffold, fiffald, fif - 
feald, < AS. fiffeaUl (= D. vijfvoud = OHG. lUf- 
falt, G. fiinffalt , funffalt-ig = I)an. fimf old = 
hw.femfald-ig), <fif, five, + -feald, -fold.] Five 
times the number or quantity. 

All the brethren are entertained bountifully, hut Benja- 
min hath a five-fold portion. Bp. Hall , Joseph. 

fiveleaf (fiv'lef ), n. Cinquefoil, 
fiveling (ffv'ling), n. [< fire + -ling 1.] In 
crystal., a twin crystal consisting of five indi- 
viduals. 

flvemouths (flv'mouTHz), n. pi. A name of the 
tonguelets, parasitic organisms of the order 
Pentastomidca or Lingatuiina. See tli esc words, 
fivepence (fiv'pons), n. A sum of money of tho 
value of 5 pennies English, or nearly 10 cents: 
often used of five cents, or tho American five- 
cent piece or half-dime.— Fine as flveneuoe. Sec 
fine a. 

fivepenny (fiv'pen'i), a. Of tho valuo of five 
jponoo. 

fiver (fi'vGr), n. A five-pound or fivo-dollar 
note. [Slang.] 

I’ll trot him . . . against any horse you can bring for a 
fiver. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, vi. 

fives 1 (fivz), n. pi. [PI. of five.] 1, A kind of 
play with a ball, originally called hand-tennis: 
so named, it is said, because usually played with 
five on each side, or because three fives or 15 
are counted to the game, or because the ball is 
struck with the hand or five fingers. — 2. Tho 
five fingers; the hand; tho fist. [Sporting 
slang.] 

Whorcby, altho’ as yet they have not took to use tholr 
fires, 

Or, according as the fashion Ik, to sticking with their 
knives. Hood, Row at the Oxford Arms. 

Putting themselves In the most approved style of defense, 
they bunched their fives and were going in for satisfaction. 

Leavenworth (Kansas) Daily Times, Nov. ], 1864. 
Bunch Of fives. See bunrh\ 
fives 3 (flvz), ». pi. An improper form of vives. 

Ills horso . . . past cure of tho rit*» 

Shak., T. of the 8., Hi. 2. 

Uvea-court (fivz'kdrt), n. 1. A place whore the 
game of fives is played. 

They went out through the quadrangle and past the 
big fives court, into the great playground. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 6. 

2. In puqiltsm, a hall where boxing is practised. 
[Slang.] 

flvesomet (ffv'sum), a. [< five + some. See 
some.] By fives; with five. 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side. 

Kinmont WiUie (Child s Ballads, VI. 69). 

five-spot (fiv'spot), n. Same as five, 3. 
five-square (fiv'skwSt), a. Having five corners 
or angles. 

The lintel and side-posts were five-square 

1 Kings vl. 81 (margin). 

five-twenty (fiv'twen'ti), a. and n. I. a. Re- 
deemable at any time after five years from dato 
of issue and payable in full at the end of twen- 
ty years: applied to certain bonds, commonly 
called five-twenties , bearing interest payable in 
gold at the rate of 6 per cent., issued by the 


fix 

United States government in 1862, 1804, and 
1865. 

The Ten* Forty bonds have stood in the market at almost 
precisely the same flgnro as the Five-Twenty bonds. 

• The Nation, V. 290. 

IL n. A bond of this kind. 

Is itposalhle to advance a Htmiigrr proof of tlieconviction 
of hona-fldo buyers that the Five-Twenties were payable, 
like the Ten-forties, principal and intoreitt In golu ¥ 

The Nation, V. 296. 

fix (fiks), r. [< ME. fixer, fix, fasten (resting 
on fix, a., fixed), = G . fixtren = Dan. fixers as 
Sw. fixera = F. fixer (OF. *fixer not in use, but 
ficher,flchicr, whence the common ME .fitchen, 
fichcn, fix, fasten: hoc fitch*) = Hp. fijar as Pg. 
fixar as it. flssarc, fix one’s eyes upon, gazo 
upon, < Mli.fixarc, fix, fasten, freq. of L. figerr, 
pp. fixus, fix, fasten, drive or thrust in, trans- 
fix, pierce.] I. traus. 1. To fasten; nmkofast 
by some material means ; attach or confine firm- 
ly or securely: also used figurutivcly of imma- 
terial things. 

They’vo fixed bis sword within the shenth. 

Death if Party Herd (Child’* Ballads, VI. 142) 
111 make thy memory loath'd, and fix a scandal 
Upon thy name for ever. 

Beau, and FI., Mold’s Tragedy, 111 2. 

Wliilo lie is so overgreody to fix a name of ill sound ii)x>n 
another, note how stupid no is to expose liiinselfe or Ids 
owne friends to the same ignominy. 

Milton , A|N>logy for Hniectymmius. 

Holding the bush, to fix it bock, she stood. 

Tennyson, Gardener s Daughter. 

2. Figuratively, to direct intently or persis- 
tently, ho hh to* be as it wore fastened to its ob- 
ject: its, to fix the mind on a subject; to fix 
the eyes or the attention. 

Why are thine eyes fix'd to tho sullen earth? 

Shak., 2 Hen VI., i. 2. 

There will 1 fix my heart : thcro dwells my love, 

My Lift', my l*ml. J. Beaumont , Psyche, II. 188 
Shepherd, fix on me tliy wondring Sight, 

Beware, and view mo well, anil Judge aright. 

Cantfreve, Judgment of Paris. 

Unless a ln>nk intercut k iih, we cannot fix onr attention 
to it J F Clarke, Self Culture, p. 821. 

3. To hold firmly; restrain from wandering or 
wavering; arrest : as, to fix one with the eyes; 
to fix the attention of an audience; to fix in- 
constant affections. 

Images are said by the Unman church to fix the cogita- 
tions, and raise the devotions of them that pray before 
them. Baron, Advancement of Learning, li. 206. 

If 1 can fix myself, with the strength of faith, upon that, 
which God hath done for man, I cannot doubt of Ills mercy 
In any distress. Donne, Sermons, if 

She had by this time formed a little nudleucu to herself, 
and fixed tho attention of all about her 

Adihson, Fashions from Franco. 

Von are to understand, that now is tho time to fix or 
alienate your hiisliaml’s heart for ever 

.Steele, Taller, No. K6. 

4. To establish; give permanence or a perma- 
nent character to ; make permanent; confirm. 

Life to tho king, and safety fix Ills throne 1 

Ford, Perkin Wnrbeck, v. 2. 

A greater Empress ne'er was known, 

She fix'd tho World in Fence 

l*ru>r. The Viceroy, st. 43. 

The last two hundred years of constitutional progress in 
England have boon sjient, not in changing Urn legal ]miw- 
ers of the three grunt elements of the state, but infixing, by 
the silent understandings of an unwritten eoristitution, 
the way in which those jtowers are to lie oxen food. 

E. A . Freeman , Amur. Lefts , p 869 

5. To establish in position or in a situation; 
settle or place stably ; plant firmly: us f to fix 
a lance in rest; the fixed stars {tire fixed, 2). 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed 

Luke xvt. 26. 

Fix thy foot |for comlint]. Shak., ('or., i. 8. 

Yon cannot shake him ; 

And the more weight you put on his foundation, 

Now as he stands, you fix him still tho stronger 

Fletehrr , Pilgrim, il. . 1 . 

The apostles did, presently after the ascension, fix an 
apostle or a bishop in the chair of Jerusalem. 

Jer. Taylor , Woiks(od 1886), IT 166. 

8. To make stable in consistence or condition ; 
reduce from fluidity or volatility to a more per- 
manent state ; make less volulile»or fugitive : 
as, cold fixes water in the form of ice ; to fix 
colors by a mordant, a goR Ik fixed by combining 
It with a solid, and a volatile oil with alcohol A photo- 
graphic negative or jiosftive is llxed, or mode permanent, 
hy the removal of superfluous salts, especially those of 
silver, which would uttierwfof gradually blacken and de- 
stroy the Image. This fo usually done by means of hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

The portion of the plant to lie hardened should be put 
into absolute alcohol, in which the cell wall very soon be- 
comes rigid, and the protoplasm with slight contraction 
is fisosd. Behrens, Micros, in Hotany (trans ), p. 178. 



Enamel may be applied to pottery, glass, or mutala, and 
/bed by tiring Harper's Mag,, LXX VII. 602. 

If tin* contrasts me likely to be a little too greet, or 
tend Unit wuy, redevelop before Jinny 

!*ea, Photography, p. 32. 

7. To reduce 1o a concrete state; seize and put 
into permanent form: as, to fix one’s thoughts 
on paper, or a conception on canvas. 

O fur the jxiwrr of tlie pencil to liavn fixed them when 

I uttukr' iMmb , Acting of Munden. 

8. To establish as a fact or a conclusion ; de- 
termine or settle definitely; make certain : as, 
this event, fixed his destiny ; to fix the meaning 
of a word. 

Act, with HiihiiiiHHlou, for four of blunders in futuir, I 
should ho glml to fix what has brought us to ihith ; in fir 
dor Mint we may lie a little consistently. 

Sheridan , The Rivals, ii. J 

The eclipse of the sun found Mi have occuncd August 
31, lotto, fixes the oxoct date of Uio battle of Stlklrstad, in 
Norway, wherein Ht. Oluf fell. S amt (j., 7lli si r , I V 14. 

9. To limit or coniine, us by custom or practice ; 
determine by limitation. 

When custom hath fixed his eating to certain stated 
periods, his stomach will exjiuct victuals at the usual hour. 

Locke, Education, f 10 . 

10. To regulate; ml just; put in order; ar- 
range in a suitable or desired manner : aB, to 
fix one’s affairs ; to fix one’s room or one’s dress ; 
to fix one’s self foi* going out. | Fix in this use, 
as a general term for any kind or adJiiNtiiicnt, has a wide 
rango of a)ipli( a atbm. Though mil uncommon lu England, 
it is often regarded as mi AiiiciIciuiImiii.J 

Why faith, Brass, 1 think thou art in the right on 't ; 1 
must fix tuy Affairs «|iil<*kly, or Madam Fortune will he 
playing sonic of her . . . ti ieks with me. 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, I 1 

To fix, III the American sense, T find used by the Com- 
iiilssloncni of the CuiLcd Colonies so curly as 167b, “Midi 
anna well fixed ami lit for sen ice.” 

Lowell, Blglow Papers, lnt 

Dumpier has fix apparently in the New England sciihc. 

II We went ashore ami dried our cloatha, cleaned our guns, 

dried our ammunition, and fixt ourselves agnliiNt our cue- 
mii*» If we should he attacked." U P Marsh 

11. To bring into a stut.0 favorable to one’s 
purpose; make sure of, as by selection, bar- 
gain, or some selfish inducement: as, to fix a 
legislative committee or a jury. [U. 8.] — ' 12f. 
To transfix ; pierce. [Rare.] 

A Imiw of steel shall fix Ilia trembling thighs Sandy*. 
To fix 0ne*s flint, to settle or do for one. [ Low, V. 8 .] 

“ Take it easy. 8 am," says I, u your flint is fixed . you 
are wet through, lialiburton , 8 am Slick in England, ii 
To fix out, to act out; display; udoni; supply; fit out 
irolloij., U. 8 . | — To fix up. (a) To mom! ; repair, con- 
trive; arrange. ( 6 ) Same us to fix out. [Colloq , II. H.| 

II. tntrans. 1. To rest; settle down or re- 
main permanently ; cease from wandering. 

1 urn divided, 

And, like the trembling needle of a dial, 

My heart's ofruid to fix 

Shirley, Love lu a Mate, i. 2. 
Your kindness banishes your fear, 

Resolved to fix for ever here. Waller. 

Samuel was grown old and could not go almut from year 
to year lu eiruuit to Bethel, and ftilgal, and Mixpcli, ub he 
was wont to do, hut ftxal at his house In Kamah. 

StiUingfieet , Sermons, II iv. 

In my own memory, the dliiucr has crept liy degrees 
from twelve o'clock to three, and where it will fix nolxidy 
knows. Steele, Tutler, No. 268. 

2. To assume a stable form; cease to flow or 
be fluid; congeal ; hoeomo bard and malleable, 
as a metallic substance. 

In the midst of molten lead, when It hcglnneth to con- 
geal, make n little dent and put quicksilver, wrapped in 
a piece of linen, in that hole, uml the quicksilver will fix 
and run no more, ami endure the hammer. 

Baton, Nat Hist 

To lix on or upon, to determine on ; eoine to a definite 
resolve or conclusion in regard to; pitch on; choose: as, 
tlie committee bus fixed on the leading features of the 
scheme . to fix on the candidates. 

That sweet creature is the man whom my father has 
fixed on for my husband Sheridan , The Duenna, 1. 6 

The chief reasons for fixing ujwn Friday as tlie Mo- 
hammedan Sabbath, were, it is said. Iieeanse Adam was 
created on that duy, mid died on tlie same day of the 
week, and because tlie general resurrection was prophe- 
sied to happen ou that day 

J£ W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 03. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abu was 
early fixed ujton by tlie Hindus ami Jains as one of their 
sacred spots.. J. Fergus son, lllst. Indian Arch., p. 284. 

tat (fiks), a. [ME. fix, a., = Dan. 8w. fix \ < 
OP. fixe, P. fixe ss Pr. fix = Kp. fijo = Pg. fixo 
as It. fisso, < Ii. fixus, fixed, pp. of figcrc : see 
fix, »r. ] 1. Fixed; established; steadfast. 

Dluerse tables of longitudes <fc latitudes of stnrren fixe. 

Chanter, Astrolabe, 'p. 3. 

2. Solidified. 

Ne eek our splrites asccnclonn, 

Ne our materes that lyen al fixe adoun, 

Mowe In our wcrklng no thing us auayle. 
Chaucer, Frol, to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, L 296. 
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ta (flks), ft. [< fix, v.] A critical condition ; a 
predicament; a difficulty; a dilemma. 

It's “ a pretty particular Fix ," 

She is caught like a mouse lu a trap. 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, II. 156. 
We were now placed in an uncommonly awkward fix. 

W . Black, Phaeton, xxv. 
It is not three years ago he came to me in a worse fix 
than this man. W. M, Baker, New Timothy, p. 158. 

fixable (flk'sa-bl), a. [<fix + -able,] Capable 
of being fixed, in any sense of the verb fix. 
Since they cannot then stay what is transitory, let them 
attend to arrest that which is fixable. 

W, Montagu e, Dcvoute Essays, I. ix. 1 2. 

fixate (flk'sat), 9. ; prot. and pp. fixated, ppr. 
fixating. [< MU Jixatus, pp. o t fixare, fix: see 
Jix, 9.J I. tram, 1. To fix or render stable; 
fix or confine in one place, state, or condition. 

The child naturally flits from one sensation to another ; 
to fixate and hold one sensation is an art Mint must be 
learned. Science, X. 293. 

Tlie percipient . . . often fudges on general grounds 
without laboriously fixating the sensation. Mind, X. 560. 

2. To determine or ascertain the position of : 
as. to fixate a star. 

II. intram. To become fixed. 

Some subjects ./heafr first and then the eyes close, or are 
closed by Mu* operator. Amer. Jour Psychol , I. 606. 

[Recent in all uses.] 

fixation (fik-Ha'Hboii), n . [< ME. fixation , fixa- 
noun , < OF. fixation , P. fixation = Hp. fijacion 
= Pg. fixagfio = It. fissastone, < ML. *fixatto(n -), 
< fixate, pp. fixatm : see fix, 9.] 1 . The act of 

fixing. 

To do ther he fixactoun, 

With temprid hetls of the fyre 

Qvwer, Com Aiiiant, II. 86 . 
But who settled that course of nature? If we ascend 
liot to the original cause, the fixation of that course Is as 
admirable and unaccountable ; if we do, a departure from 
it is as easy. How, Funeral Sermon on Dr. W. Bates. 

The fixation In a definite And pehimuriit form of those 
elfiidoiis which had flouted from tent to tent and tribe to 
tribe . . . must necessarily lie associated with the art of 
wriling. The Atlantic , LVIII. 552. 

2. The state of being fixed ; a fixed, firm, or sta- 
ble condition ; stability ; firmness ; steadiness. 

Thus 3 c liaue oure heuene, and the sunne in him flxtd, to 
the couseruaoioun of mannys nature and fixarioun of oure 
heuene. Book of ijuinte Essence (ml. Furnivall), p. 7. 

A vehement desire of Affection, with mi unalterable fixa- 
tion of resolution. Killimjbeek, Sermons, p. 32. 

3. Fixed or certain position or location. [Rare.] 
To light, created lu the first day, Mod gave no certain 

place or fixation. Bale ugh. Hist. World. 

Specifically — 4. Tlie act or process by which 
u fluid or a gas becomes or is rendered firm or 
stable in consistency, and evaporation or vol- 
atilization prevented, or bjr which colors arc 
rendered permanent or lasting; specifically, in 
ehem., that procosB by which a gaseous body 
becomes fixed or solid on uniting with a solid 
body. 

This fixation of oxygen in yeast, as well as the oxida- 
tions resulting from It, have tiie most marked effect on 
the life of yeast. Pasteur , Fermentation (trans.), p. 244. 

The diminution In the quantity of available nitrogen 
thus supplied is restored by the fixation of free nitrogen 
b) the action of organisms In the soil. Science, VIII 161. 

Thr production of colors is a fact ; the fixation of colors 
is still a problem unsolved. Silver Sunbeam, p. 826 

5. Firmness or stableness of consistency; that 
firm state of a body in which it resists evapo- 
ration or volatilization by heat: as, tlie^/jrafiow 
of gold or other metals. 

fixative (fik'HtVliv), a, and n. [< fixate + -ire.] 
I. a. Serving to fix, or make fixed or stable: as, 
a fixative substance or process. 

ll. n. Anything which serves to render fixed 
or stable, as a mordant with reference to colors ; 
specifically, a weak solution of shellac in alco- 
hol applied to charcoal and crayon drawings 
with an atomizer to fix them and prevent them 
from being rubbed. [Recent.] 

Artists therefore prefer to buy on imported fixative, 
which Is made by a reliable manufacturer. 

F. Fowler, Charcoal Drawing, p. 16 

fixature (flk'sa-tur), n. [< fixate + -ure.] A 
gumrov cornposif ion for the hair. See bandoline. 
fixed (nkst), p.a, 1. Firm; fast; stable; per- 
manent. ; of a determinate or unfluctuating char- 
acter; hence, appointed; settled; established: 
as, .^redlaws; & fixed mm; fixed prices; & fixed 
time ; fixed habits or opinions. 

The most Ag/ Being still does move and By 
Swift as the Wings of Timo ’Ms measur'd by. 

Couiey, The Mistress, Inconstancy. 
A true judgment and consideraMon of . . . things be- 
forehand keeps the mind of man more steady and fixt 
amidst all the conUngencles of humane affairs. 

StiUingfiest, Sermons, L x. 


Sxtac 

The gradual establishment of law by the consolidation 
of custom is the formation of something )tsmf in the midst 
of things that are chauging. H, Spencer. 

It is not life upon Thy gifts to live, 

But to grow fixed with deeper roots In Thee. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 64. 

2. Permanently placed or situated; established 
as to position or relation : as, the planets have 
fixed orbits ; the fixed stars (so called from their 
always appearing to occupy the same place). 

She opened her eyes again, which were fixed and staring. 

W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxifi. 
[Fixed is used substantively tor fixed stars by Milton. 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d. 

Ana that crystalline sphere. F. L., 111. 481.] 

3. In her., same us firms, — 4. In sooL, not free 
or loeomotory; rooted or otherwise attached 
to some object. — 5. In com., without grace or 
dayB of grace : said of drafts and other commer- 
cial papers payable on a specified date without 
grace.— Fixed air. Bee afri.— Fixed alkalis. Bee al- 
kali.— Fixed ammunition. Hoe ammunition.— Fixed 
bodies, those lwdles which licarahlghheat without evap- 
oration or volatilisation.— Fixed capital See capital*. 
— Fixed dial Bee dial.— Fixed do. S ee fixed syllables. 
—Fixed fact, a positive or well-established foot— Fixed 
first. See firework.— Fixed fOTOS, a force resident in 
a body, as gravitation.— Fixed gaeei. See gas.— Fixed 
id—. See idea. — Fixed iinaiis. See income. — F ixed 
Olll, oils obtained by simple pressure, and not readily vola- 
tilized : so called In distinction from volatile oils. They 
are compounds of glycerin and certain organic acids. Such 
compounds ore exclusively natural products, none having 
been as yet formed artificially. Among animals they oc- 


cur chiefly In the cellular membrane; amongplants, In the 
seeds, capsules, or pulp surrounding the seen, very seldom 
in thu root. They aro generally inodorous, and when fluid 
or melted maku a greasy stain oiymper, which Is perma- 


nent— Fixed star. See star.— Fixed syllables, in soi- 
mization, the system which applies a given syllable to a 


au ainnjB uwicu uu v i/. auu uv aic cut aurnye uuivu it t 

etc. Hence often called the fixed-do system. It is most 
used in southern Europe. Its utility consists simply In 
furnishing speech-sounds for elementary vocal study, ra- 
ther than a real system of solmisatlon. 

fixed-eyed (flkst/Id), a. In Crustacea, sossile- 
eyod ; edriophthalmous. 

fixedly (fik'sed-li), adv. In a fixed or settled or 
established manner; firmly; steadfastly. 

And wlion our hearts are once strlpt naked and care- 
fully searcht, let our eyes be ever fixedly bent upon their 
conveyances and inclinations. Bp. Hall, Great Impostor. 

fixedness (flk'sed-nes), tt. The state of being 
fixed; stability; firmness ) steadfastness; firm 
coherence : aB, a fixedness in relijupon or politics ; 
fixedness of opinion on any subject; the fixed- 
ness of gold. 

There aro or may be some corporeal things in the com- 
pass of the universe that may possibly be of such a fixed- 
ness. stability, and permanent nature, Mint may sustain 
an external existence, at least dependeutly upon the su- 
preme cause. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, 111. 1 1. 

flxen (fik'sn), n. [Usually vixen, a. v. ; < ME. 
ftxen, < AS. fixen, prop. *fyxen (= OHG. fuchstn, 
MHGfl viihsinne, G .fuchsen), a female fox, < fox, 
fox, + fem. suffix -en: s ee/oa? 1 and -cw*.] If. 
A female fox. 

Tlie fixene fox whelpeth under the ertlie more de»»e than 
the bicclie of the wolf doith. MS. Bodl., 646. ( llailiwcll .) 

2. A scold; a vixen. [North. Eng.] 

[In both senses now usually rterw.] 

flwar ffik's6r), n. One who or that which fixes, 
establishes, or renders permanent; specifically, 
any solution used to fix a photograph, a crayon 
drawing, etc. ; a flxativo. 

The fixrr ... Is simply a very weak solution of gum- 
loc In spirits of wine. 

P. O. Ilamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 168. 

The ports which form the image are covered with re- 
duced silver, or an altered iodide or chloride of silver, 
which is Insoluble In the fixers. Silver Sunbeam, p. 118. 

flwfftT (flks'faks), n. Same as faxwax, pax- 
wax, 

fixidityt (fik-sid'i-ti), n. [Absurdly formed from 
fix or fixed; profi. suggested by rigidity.] Fix- 
edness. 

Bodies rolugled by the fire aro differing as to fixidity and 
volatility. Boyle. 

fixing (fik'Bing), n. [Verbal n. of fix, v.] 1. 
The act of making firm, stable, steadfast, or se- 
cure; the act of determining, settling, establish- 
ing, or rendering permanent; consolidation ; 
establishment ; the process by which anything 
is fixed. 

The fixing of the good hath been practised by two 
means : vows or constant resolutions, and observances or 
exercises. Bacon, Advancement of learning, ii. 900. 

2. The act of repairing or putting to rights or 
in order. — 3. In math., a piece of cast-iron 
adapted to carry pillow-blocks and the like. 
When it is built Into a wall, It is ealled a trall-jCzfi 
toalt-box; when attached to a wall by bolts, i\ls a ~ 
fixing. There are also bsanvfixingt, as when 



Intended to work at the position where the fixing is situ- 
»ted; and when the fixing lr adapted to them, It Is then 
commonly called a wheel-fixing. 

4. In metal,, the coating of the lining of the 
revolving chamber of the Danka furnaco (see 
puddle) with a second or working lining, ac- 
complished by covering the first lining with a 
melted coating formed of hydrated non-sili- 
eiouH ore of iron mixed with scrap-iron ; also, 
the coating so applied. This fixing is analo- 
gous to the fettling of the ordinary puddling- 
furnace.—- 0. Establishment in life; the act of 
setting up in housekeeping, or of furnishing a 
house. [Colloq.] 

If Patty would have remained at the castle, she might 
liave had the command of all; or If she would have gone 
anywhere else, he would have paid for her fixing, let the 
cost be what it would. The Maid of the Mill . 

6. pi. Things needed for fixing, preparing, or 
putting in order; arrangements; embellish- 
ments; trimmings; garnishings of any kind: 
as, railroad fixings. [U. S.] 

Coffee-cups, eggs, and the inevitable chickeu-jtrin< 7 *, 
which It was henceforth our fate to meet ... till we 
reached Mew Orleans. 

Quoted In S. De Vere'e Americanisms, p. 472. 
fixing-bath (flk'sing-bJtth), n. 1. In photog., a 
chemical solution, usually of hyposulphite of 
BOda in water, for removing from an exposed 
and developed negative or positive the remain- 
ing portion of .the sensitive agent which has 
not been acted upon by light. 

The negative fixing -hath consists of a strong solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, in tho proportion of live or six ounces 
to the plut of water. Lea, Photography, p. 85. 

8. In leather-manuf.. a batli of water acidified 
with nitric acid ana to which a littlo glycerin 
is added, used in the process of tanning with 
catechu after the catechu-bath, and followed 
by a final rinsing to remove any free acid from 
the leather. 

The tanner removes fthe skins] from the iirevlous liquor 
and prepares a now liquor termed the “fitting bath ,” con- 
sisting of water sufficient to cover the skins. 

C. T. Davie , Leather, p. 001. 

fixity (flk'si-ti), n. [= F. fixitd = Pg. fix idadc, 
< L. as if *fixita(t-)s, < fixus, fixed: see fix.] 1. 
The state of being fixed ; fixed character ; fixed- 
ness; stability: us, fixity of tenuro. 

Are not the sun and fixed stare great earths vehement- 
ly hot, . . . whose parts aro kept from fuming away not 
only by their fixity, but also by the vast weight and den- 
sity of the atmospheres incumbent upon them ? 

Newton, Optic ks. 

I find nothing so subtly and inconsolably mournful 
ainomr all the explicit miseries of the Greek mythology as 
thl * fixity of nature in the god or the man, by which the 
being is suspended, as it were, at a certain point of growth, 
there to hang forever. 8. Lanier , The English Novel, p. 88. 

Permanency of tvpe has so many exceptions, that varia- 
tions of type, and the power to give fixity to some of these 
variations by means of cultivation or environment, must 
be accepted aa a doctrine and a fact Science, X. 289. 

Specifically — 2. In phusiesj the state or proper- 
ty of a body in virtue of which it resists change 
under the action of heat or other cause, 
fixture (flks'tur), n. [< fix + - ture ; cf. mix- 
ture. The older form fa fixure.] If. A fixing, 
planting, or placing. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent mo- 
tion to thy gait, in a semicircles farthingale. 

Shak., M. W. of W„ UL 8. 

8. Fixedness; steadfastness. [Bare.] 
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been reversed as to certain kinds of fixtures, such ss ma- 
chinery put by a tenant into premises hired for purposes 
of trade, etc. Hence the ambiguity in meaning 
6. A person who or a thing which holds a fixed 
place or position; one who or a thiug which 
remains so long in ouo position as to seem im- 
movable. 

In short, all the Franks who are fixture* , and most of 
the English, Germans, Danes, tic., of passage, came over 
by degrees to their opinion. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ii., notes. 

flxnrn (fik-§u'r§), ». pi. [NL., pi. of hL.fixura, 
fixure: see fixure.] Fibrils by which many 
thalloid plants aro attached to their substra- 
tum; rhizinm. 

fixuret (fik'sQr), n. [< LL. fixura, a fastening, 
drivingjn, iL.fiaere, pp \. fixus, fasten, fix: see 
fix.] Fixed position; Btablo condition ; firm- 
ness. 

Frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and dcrnriimlo 
The unity and married calm of slates 
Quite from their fixure. Shak., T and C. f i. 8. 
Whose glorious fixure in so dear n sk> 

Drayton, Hotouh' Wars, 1. 

fix, v. and n. See fizz. 

fizgig 1 (to/gig), n. [Also fisgig; <fizz 4* Mi or 
gig\ 9HJ being vaguely used.] 1. A frivolous, 
gadding girl. 

For when you looke for praises sound, 

Then are you for light fisgig* crownde. 

Go**un, Pleasant Qulppes (1590). 

8. A firework, made of damp powder, which 
makes a hissing or fizzing noiso when ignited : 
in one form called by boys a volcano . 

If there was a struggle In Shelley’s breast tadween the 
rival attractions of wisdom on tiie lips of an elderly phi- 
losopher and of fiery fi*giy* in the hands of a pair of glee- 
ful boys, the struggle was quickly decided in favour of 
youth and frolic and fireworks. 

E. Doivden, Bindley, I. 806. 

fizgig 2 (fiz'gig), n. A corrupt form offishgig. 

fixi/nz (flz), v. i . [More common in fret], form 
fizzle, formerly fissle ; an imitative word, like 
hist, sizzle , whizz, etc., without early record, ex- 
cept as in tho sense fizzle, v. i., 3, where cf. Icel. 
fisa as Dan. fine, break wind : wo fisc 1 , fist 2 .] 
To make a hissing or sputtering sound ; fizzle. 
0 rare ! to see tliec fizz and freath 
I* th‘ lugget caup ! JJunw, Scotch Drink. 

fizz^ flz (flz), n. [< fizz, r.] 1. A hissing or sput- 
tering sound. 

No rubbing will kiudle your Lucifer match 
If tho fit does not follow the primitive scratch. 

0. W. Holme*, Verses for After-Dinner. 

2. A light frothy liquid; specifically, in the 
United States, soda-water or other effervescent 
water; in England, champagne : so called from 
the hissing sound it makes when uncorked. 
Also fizzle. 

Go shy with the champagne, . . . tho vulgar sparkle of 
tli ofizz, one half of which now is doctored cider. 

The Money-Maker* , p. 181. 

Qlnfln. 8 ee gin-fizz. 

(ftz'en-les), a. [Var. of 


1 never behold eyes that looked so inspired, so super* 
natural. They were like fires, half burning, half smoul- 
dering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. 


Leigh Hunt, quoted In Lowell's Among my Books, 
1 2d ser., p. 234. 
8. A fixed or appointed time or event ; a defi- 
nite arrangement; an appointment: especially 
used with reference to sports. [Eng.] 

The subscrilier expects to have a card sent to him with 
the cub-hunting fixture *, and there are many who will 
go a long distance for a gallop through the woodlands in 
the early morning. Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 410. 

4. Anything placed in a firm or fixed position ; 
something fixed and not intended to be re- 
moved; specifically, that which is fixed to a 
building; any appendage or part of tho furni- 
ture of a house which is fixed to it. as by nails, 
screws, etc.: as, gus-fixtures. — 5. In law, a per- 
sonal chattel annexed or fastened to real prop- 
erty. in regard to the right of severance and removal, 
the term is used In two directly contradictory senses : (a) A 
chattel so annexed, which has thereby become in law part 
of the real property, and cannot legally be severed ana re- 
moved without consent of the owner of the real property. 
This was the original use. (b) A personal chattel so an- 
nexed, bat which remains in law a chattel, and may be 
severed and removed at will by the person who has annexed 
it. or his representative. Originally, chattels became part 
of the property to which they were attached, and were not 
legally removable exoept with the consent of the owner of 
the real property ; but in more recent times the rule has 


foisonless, q. v.l Pithless; weak. Also fusion- 
less. [Scotch.] 

I will lint wait upon tho tlmwlcss, thriftless, fisaenle** 
ministry of that carnal man, John If alftcxt. the curate. 

Scuff, Old Mortality, v. 

fizzle (flz'l), v. ; pret. and pp. fizzled, ppr. fiz- 
zling. [Also fissle; freq. of fizz , v., q. v. Cf. 
sizzle, whistle.] I, tntrans. 1. To mako a hiss- 
ing Bound ; hiss or sputter, as a liquid or gas 
forced out of a narrow aperture, or a liquid 
discharging gas, or a wet combustible, as wood 
or gunpowder, burning : usually with Rpecial 
reference to the weakness and sudden diminu- 
tion or cessation of such sound. Ilonce — 2. 
To stop abruptly after a more or less brilliant 
start ; come to a sudden and lame conclusion : 
fail ignominiously ; specifically, in school and 
college slang, to fail in a recitation or an ex- 
amination : often with out : as, the undertaking 
promised well, but it soon fizzled out; nearly 
the whole class fizzled in calculus. [Colloq. or 
slang.] 

Fizzle: To rise with modest reluctance, to hesitate often, 
to decline finally: generally, to misunderstand tho quus- 
tion. Yale Literary Mag., XIV. 144. 

The factious and revolutionary action of the fifteen has 
Interrupted the regular business of the Honate, disgraced 
the actors, and fizzled out . Gazette (Cincinnati). 

8. To break wind. [Colloq.] 

It Is the easiest thing, sir, to ho done, 

As plain as fizzling; rowle but wi' your eyes, 

And foarae at th’ mouth. 

B. J onion, Devil is an Ass, v. 8. 

EL trans. In school and college slang, to ex- 
amine (a student) with the result of failure on 
his part : as, the professor fizzled nearly the 
whole class. 


fiabel 

fizzle (fiz'l), n. [< fizzle, e.] 1. Same as fizz, 

2. -8. A fizzling or fizzing condition ; hence, 
a state of restless agitation; a stew; worry: 
as, he is in it fizzle about his luggage. [Colloq.] 

Whoso 1 minis- this a black, thnt inclining to grtxxlo — 
Are smoking, and curling, and all In a fizzle. 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, II. 80. 

3. A breaking wind. [Colloq.] — 4. A failure 
or an abortive effort ; m particular, in school 
and college slang, a failure in a recitation or an 
examination . [Colloq . or slang. ] 

Tho Iwst judges have decided Mint to get Just one third 
of tho moaning right constitutes n iierfcct fizzle. 

Quoted in College Words, p. 202. 

fizzog (fiz'og), tt. [A dial, corruption of physi- 
ognomy; cr. fisnomy.] Hume as fisnomy, 2. 
fizzy (nz'i), «. ; ])1. fizzles (-iz). The black sco- 
ter, a duck, (Eaemia amencana. G. Turnbull. 
[Massachusetts, U. 8.] 

fleld (fyold), ». [Norw.: see fell*.] In Nor- 
wegian geography, as used by English writers, 
ono of the high plateaus on the Scandinavian 
range, which are barren and unlit for cultiva- 
tion. Often spelled field. 

The tranquil sheet of water Is completely encircled by 
the endless forest, only boro and there above thu dark 
mas* of pines rises thu paler edge of the oiwn/jcld 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 87. 

„ »i. 8 eo fiord. 

A chemical symbol of fluorin. 
fl. An abbreviation of florin. 
fla (fin), r. A dialectal variant of flay^. 
flabbergast (flab'Gr-gast), v. t. [Also written 
fin her gust, fiabagasl . Like many other popu- 
lar words expressing intensity of action, flab- 
bergast is not separable into definite elements 
or traceable to a definite origin ; but there is 
perhaps a vague allusion to flabby (cf. flabber - 
kin), or flap, strike, and gast, astonish : see flab- 
by, flap , gast.] To overcome with confusion or 
bewilderment ; astonish, with ludicrous effect ; 
confound : as, tho news completely flabbergast- 
ed him. [Colloq. and li timorous.] 

Ilu was quite fiubhrrynstnd to see thu amount. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 814. 
It would probably flabUrynst most Iwnidoor fowl to be 
asked tho moaning of ecrulolicnii. 

The New Mirror (New York), III. 120. 
The alderman and town-councillors were what Is some- 
times emphatically sty lml flabbergasted they wore speech- 
less from bewilderment. Dmraeh, Coningsby, v. 8. 

flabbergastation (flab'^r-gas-tfi'shon), n. [< 
flabbergast + -a Hon.] The act of confounding 
or covering with confusion ; the state of being 
fl ubborgasted or be wi ldered. [Colloq. and h u- 
moroiis.] 

flabbergnllion (flab'Cr-gul'yqn), n. [Cf. flab- 
bergast and gullwn .] A lout or clown. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flabberkdnt (flab'Ar-kin). a. [Cf. fl ablwrgast 
and flabby.] Flabby. Nashr, Pierce Penilesse. 
flabbily (flaVi-li), adv. In a flabby manner, 
flabbiness (flab'i-nes), n. The state of being 
flabby; llaccidity. 

flabby (flab'i), a . [A colloq. or dial, word of 
comparatively recent appearance in literature; 
it may be regarded as a var. of flappy, < flan, 
hang loose ; cf. E. dial, flapsy , flabby. Of. Ol>. 
flaltbe, a blow in the face, also a contemptuous 
name for tho tongue ; 8w. fiabb, tho hanging 
under lip of auimals, fiabb, an animars snout ; 
Dan. flab, tho chaps (also, as a term of abuse, 
a malapert); G. (pop.) flabbe, the mouth. Cf. 
also flabbergast, jUmterkm.] 1. Without firm- 
ness or elasticity; hanging loose by its own 
weight ; lax ; flaccid: said chiefly of fiesli : as, 
flabby cheeks. 

If a man not very fat sits resting his leg carelessly upon 
a stool, his calf will hang flabby like the handkerchief in 
your )>ockct. A. Tucker, bight of Nature, II. II. 21 

2. Figuratively, nerveless; languid; feeble; 
lacking substance or force: as, a flabby man- 
ner; flabby logic or rhetoric. 

Our great men are themselves as flabby In their princi- 
ples as those whom you describe as “ all tlie rest." 

Sjieetafor, No. SUM, p. 284. 

fl&belt (fla'bel), n. [Also writ ten flabell ; < ( )F. 
flabcllc , f., also fiabel, flarel , m., < L. fiabellum , 
a fan or fly-flap, dim. of flabrum, in L. only m 
pi. flabra , blasts, breezes, winds, ML. a fan, 

< flare, blow, = E. blow 1 .] A fan. 'Hoe fla hel- 
ium. , 

The lungs, which are the flaM of the Iwart, ladng by 
nature (In regard of their great use and continual motion) 
of soft ami spongy sulistance. 

T Vennrr, Treatise on Toliacco (1600), p. 390. 

flabelt, t» [< OF. flubcller, < L. flabellare, fan, 

< fiabellum , a fan: see fiabel, n.] To fan. Da- 
vies. 
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It la continually flattened, blown upon, and aired by the 
north winds. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, L 39. 

flabella. n. Plural of flabellum. 

Plabellaria <ilab-o-la'ri-|l), n. [NL., < L. fla- 
bellum , a fan : set? flaftel. J A genus of aloyono- 
rians, of tho order (iorgoniacem and family Gor- 
goniidtv, ho called from tlie flabellate expansions 
formo<l of a corneous axis enveloped in a calca- 
reous crust; tho fun-corals. 
flabeUariam ( flub-o-la'ri-wu ),«. ; jA.Jl abellaria 
(-a). [NL., < L .flabellum, a fan: ho eflabel, n.] 
Otio of the whip-like processes of a polyzoan; 
a vibraoulum : distinguished from a beak-like 
process, or avtcularium (which ooe). 
flabellate (fla-bol'at), a. [< L. JtabcUum , a fan, 
+ -ale 1 .] In bat. and sool., flabelliform ; fan- 
shaped — that is, in tho form of a broad segment 
of a circle, and usually also plaited like a fan. — 
Flabellate antenna, ill entom., thorn* an ten me in which 
the joints are short and furnished on one or both sides 
with long, slender processes, which, when the antenna is 
bent back, spread out like a fun , the extreme form of the 
pectinate or bipectlnate tyjies. 
fl&bellately (fla-bel'at-li), adr. In a flabellate 
manner; with an approach to tho form of a fan: 
aM, JlabeUatcly orbiculate. 

8. Homaliensis, . . stems wiry, . . short, distant 

branches copiously flahellatelp coiiii»oiiiid. 

lint, and For. Jour. But., 1888, p. 82. 

fl&bellation (flab-o-la'shon), ft. [= F.flabella- 
Hon , < L. Jlabvllarc, fan : tic e /label, v.] In sura., 
the act of keeping fractured limbs, as well as the 
dressings surrounding them, cool by tho use of 
a fan or a device of similar character, 
flabelliform (fla-bel'i-ffinn), a. [= F.flabelli - 
forme, < L. Jlaffellum, a fan, + forma , shape.] 
In but. and iodl., fan-shaped ; flabellate. 

Another set of ap|M‘iidiutes termed “ flabelliform pro- 
cesses " Is added at some little distance from its growing 
base. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., f 636. 

flabelllnerved (fla-bel 'i-n6rvd), a. [< L. Jlabvl- 
lutn , a fan, + nr mm, a nerve. + E. hmP.] In 
hot., with straight nerves radiating from one 
point like a fan. 

flaboliocrinite (fia-be-lok'ri-nit), n. [< Fldbcl- 
locrinus + -tk? a .] An encrinite of the genus 
Flabellocrinus. 

Flabellocrinns (fla-be-lok'ri-nus), n. [NL., < 
L. Jlubrlfutn , a fan, + Or. k/hvov, a lily.] A ge- 
miH of flaltellato crinoids. 
flabellum (fla-bel'inn), n. ; pi. flabella (-ii). [L., 
a fan: s mflabcl, n.] 1. A fan, used in the Greek 
and Armenian churches to drive away insects 



Papal Fluhelluni. 


Liturgical Flabellum. 


from the bread and wine during the celebra- 
tion of the oucliarist. Its ordinal y use in the 
man Patholli Church (‘cased as early as the fourteenth 
century, blit aurvives In the large fans, Btill known as /to- 
brUa, carried h> 
the attendants of 
the pope in pro- 
cessions on cer- 
tain festivals A1 
so called ftabrum. 

2. In Crunta - 
oca, same as 
e/Hpoditc. — 3 . 

[cap.] In Ac- 
tinosoa , a ge- 
nus of apo- 
rose madropo- 
rarian corals, 
of the family 
I'urlnnoUuUv. — 4. In ichth specifically, same 
as scrrula. Sagemehl , 1884. 
flabilet (fl ab'il), a. [< L. flahihs, airy, < flare =s 
E. Wotcl.] Subject to be blown about. Hailey . 
fl&brwn (tia'brum), n. ; pi .flabra (-br$). [ML.] 
Fccles., Bame as flabellum , 1. 
flaccid (flak'sid), a. [c= Sn. flacido = Pg. It. 
flacctdo , < L. flaccid us, flabby, pendulous, flac- 
cid, < flaecus , flabby, pendulous. The resem- 
blance to E. flack , flacky , flag 1 , 1b accidental!] 



FlaM/nm alabastrum , def. 3. 
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r by its own 
[city ; flabby : 


Soft and limber: lax; droo] 
weight; without firmness or 
as, flaccid flesh. 

Yon wild cave, whose jaggfed brows are fringed 
With flaccid threads of ivy, in the still 
And sultry air dupeuding motionless. 

Wordsworth, To Lycoris. 
11 er bedrenobed and foetid garments. 

W. mack, In Far Lochaber, 11L 
She caressed his hand with those large, soft, flaccid fin- 
gers from which he shrank. 

Mrs. OHphani , Poor Geutleman, xl. 
Gould you evolve the Intensity and intellectual alertness 
of Maggie Tulllver from her precedent conditions, to wit, 
a flaccid mother, and a father wooden by nature and sod- 
den by misfortune? 8. Lamer , The English .Novel, p 290. 

flaeddeua (It. pron. flh-chiAlet'sii), n. [It. (s 
Bp. flacidcs = Pg. flaeckles = OF. flachcsse), 
flacoidness, < flaccido , flaccid: see flaccid .] 
Same as flaccid* ty, 2. 

It seems probable that the parasitic organism which 
causes that disease t pc brim* | fs (as is also the distinct 
parasite causing the disease known usjtaceuleusa in the 
same animals [silkworms]) one of the Henixomycctes (Bac- 
teria). Fncyc. Bnt., XIX. 866. 

flaccidity (flak-sid'i-ti), n. [= F. flacddiU , < 
L. as if *flacctdita{U)s, < flocculus , flaccid: see 
flaccid.’] 1. Same as fluccidncss. 

Tho viscidity of the juices and the flaccidity of the fllires 
would liy proper remedies and a due regimen, In* re- 
moved. G. Cheyne, Health, vli. 

2. A disease of silkworms, duo to fermentation 
of tho food in tho intestinal canal, and caused 
by one of the bacteria, Micrococcus Jinmbycis. 
Also called pickery or (as French) flaeherie, or 
(as Italian) flaocidesza. 

When the symptoms are olwcrved we limy be sure that 
the worms are attacked by flaccidity. 

Jttlcy, Silk-Culture, p. 36. 
flacddly (flak 'Bid-lib adv. In a flaccid manner, 
flaeddness (flak'sui-nos), n. The state of be- 
ing flaccid; laxity; lirabemess; want of finn- 
ncHH or elasticity. 

flacberie, flachery (flash' g-ri), n. [< F. flachc- 
rtc (see extract) ; cf. OF. flachcsse , flaccidness : 
see flacctdczsa . J Same as flacmdtty , 2. 

ConHultlng the authors who had written U|kiii silkworms, 
Paateiir could not doubt that he had Indore his eyes a 
characteristic specimen of the disease culhal morts-flaU 
or flacherie. 

Lifle of Pasteur , tr. by Isuly Claud lluinllton, p. 162. 
flack ( flak), v. [< ME. flackcn, flutter, palpitate, 
= Ol). vlacken, flicker, flash, sparkle (Julian), 
= hml.flakka = Dan. flakier = Hw. Jlacka , rove 
about; cf. Ieel. j flaka, flap, liang loose; Sw. 
flaxa, flutter. Hence the common E. form 
(with sonant g for surd &) flag 1, q. v., and the 
freq. flacker , q. v.] I, mtraus. If. To flutter ; 
palpitate. 

Her cold brest 1 n*khii to bote, 

Her herte also to flacke and liete. 

Gower, (Jonf. Amant., 111. 316. 

2. To hang loosely; flog. (|Prov. Kng.] 
n. trans. To beat by flapping. [Prov. Eng.] 
flack (flak), n. [< flack, v. j A blow ; a stroke. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

flacker (flak r 6r). v. i. [< ME. flakeren , flutter, 
waver, = OD.flakkeren , flicker, waver, = Dan. 
flagre , flicker, flutter, = OHG. flogaron (once, 
for *flnmrdn f ), MHG. vUtckem, G. flackern = 
Ieel. flbkra (cf. equiv. flokla ), flutter; cf. AS. 
flaeoir (poet..), flying (of arrows). Practically 
a freq. at flack, q. v. Cf. flicker i.] To flutter, 
as a bird; flicker; quiver. [Prov. Eng.] 

And the cherubinsTlackeff'ed with their wings. 

Exek. x. 19 (Covcrdale's traus.). 

flacket 1 (flak'et), v, i. [< flaek + -et, hero freq. 
in force, as in fidget; ct. flacker. ] To fl ap about, 
as women’s skirts; have the skirts flaii about. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

flacket 1 (flak'et), n. [< flackefl, v.] If. A loose 
hanging piece; a flap. 

Vpon their heads caps of goldsmiths worke, hailing 
great flacket* i of hatre, hanging put on each side. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 118. 

2. A girl whose clothes hang loosely about her. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

flacket 3 (naK'et). ft. [< ME. flaket, flaget , a 
flask, flagon, < OF. flasguet (s silent), flaschet , 
flacket, dim, of flttstjue, flacke, a flask: nee flask, 
j A bottle; a flask. [Prov. 

A clerk of the cuntre com toward rome 
With tvo flaketes ful of ful fine wynes. 

WiUiam of Paleme (E. R. T. S.% 1. 1888. 
And Isai toko an asse laden with breade, and a flacket 
of wine, and a kydde, and sent them by David his sonne 
unto Saule. Breeches Bible, 1 Sam. xvl. 30. 

Ho tould them ther was not much for them in this ship, 
only 2. packs of Hastable ruggs, and 2. hoggsheads of 
meatheglln, drawne out in wooden flaskets. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 309. 
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flacky (flak'i), a. [< flock 1 + -y 1 . Cf. flaggy*.] 
Hanging loosely. [Prov. Eng.] 
flagon (F. pron. fla-kftfl'), n. [F., a flagon: see 
flagon.] An old form of bottle having a screw- 
top, especially a pilgrims’ bottle: as, a fl aeon 
of perfume, or of sales. 

FLaconrtia (fla-kflr'ti-g), n. [NL., named after 
Etienne de Flacourt, a French traveler (1607- 
60).] A small genus of thorny shrubs or small 
treeB, of the order IHxaoew (or type of an order 
Flaoourtiactfa), natives of Africa, Asia, and the 
islands adjacent. The fruit of must of the ipeeles Is 
edible. F. Jtamontchi is the Madagascar plum. V. oepg.* 
ria Is used In India for hedges. Several species are em- 
loyed medicinally in native praetloe. 

Maf),tU. lCt.Jlack, flacker, and Be.flauck- 
tcr, freq fluff er.] To flutter; flap. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

Then doubt not you a thousand fla fling flags, 

Nor horrible cries of hideous heathen lugs. 

Hudson , tr. of Du Bartas'a Judith. 
An* if the wives an’ dirty brats 
E’en thigger at your doors an'yetts, 

Flajfln' wi’ duds. Bums, Address of Beeliebub. 

ftaffer (flaf'6^ v. i. [Freq. of fluff.] To flut- 

. pret. and pp. flagged, ppr. flag- 
ot found in ME., oemg a later form of 
ME. flackcn, E. flack, hang loose ; cf. OD.^~ 
gheren, vlaygheren , flag, droop: s ee flack, 
intrans. 1. To hang loosely and laxly; 
from weakness or weariness. 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades, . . . 

Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 

Clip dead men's graves, and from their misty Jaws 

Breathe foul contagious darkuesa In the air. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 

The wounded bird, ere yet she breath’d her last, 

With flagging wings alighted on the mast. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiii. 

A shin was lying on the sunny main ! 

Its sails were flagging in the breathless noon. 

Shelley , Revolt of Islam, ill. 17. 

2. To grow languid or less active ; move or act 
more slowly; become feeble; droop; decline; 
fall: as, the spirits flag. 

We may break off from the duty whenever we find our 
attention flags, and return to it at a more seasonable 
opportunity. Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, 1. x. 

The subscriptions afterwards were more free and gener- 
oiis ; but. Iniglnning to flag, I saw they would lie insuf- 
ficient without some assistance from the Assembly. 

Franklin , Autohiog., p. 194. 

That flagmng of the circulation which accompanies the 
decline of life. 

I/. Spenocr, Priu. of rsyclioL (3d ed.\ 1 100. 

3. To grow stale or vapid; lose interest or 
relish. — 4. To become careless or inefficient; 
slacken; halt. 

If she sliou’d flag in her port, I will not fail to prompt 
her. Congreve, Way of the World, Hi. 18. 

6. [Cf. flay**.] To flap; wave. [Prov. Eng.] 
» gyn . 2. To languish, pine, sink, succumb. 

11. traits. 1. To cause or suffer to droop. 
[Hare.] 

Nor need they fear the dampness of the sky 

Should flag their wings and hinder them to fly, 

Twas only water thrown on sails too dry. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, III. 609. 

The thousand Loves that arm thy indent Eye 

Must drop their Quivers, flag tholr Wings, and die. 

Prior, Ode, st* 3. 

2. To make feeble ; enervate ; exhaust. [Bare.] 

Nothing so flags the spirits . . . as Intense studies. 

Kehatd . 

flag 3 (flag), n. [Early mod. E. flagge (as G. 
flagge), of D. or Seana. origin : OD. vlagghe, D. 
clog = Sw. flagg as Dan. flag, a flag, orig. of a 
ship's flag; connected with Sw. dial, flage, flut- 
ter in the wind, and nit. with F.ihg\ flack, 
flacker , q. v. Cf. IoeL flogra as OHG. flogaHm, 
flokron, flutter; OHG. flogesen , MHG. vlogsen, 
vlokeen, flutter, flicker: connected with Ieel. 
flj&ga (ss OHG. fliogan, etc.), fly, = E. fly 1 .] 
1. Apiece of thin; light fabric, especially bunt- 
ing, usually rectangular and oblong or square, 
but sometimes triangular, notched, or otherwise 
varied in form, ranging from a few inches to sev- 
eral yards in dimensions, used hanging free from 
a staff to whieh it is attached or connected by 
one end, for many purposes, as a signal, symbol* 
cognizance, or standard, and differing in rise, 
color, and emblematic marking or ornamenta- 
tion, according to its intended use. Tho moot com- 
mon employment of flags is as military ensigns, colors, 
or standards, or emblems of nationality in all lta modes of 
visible manifestation. In the army a flag la a banner by 
which one regiment is distinguished from another, and fa 
usually called, the colors. In the navy flap are borne at 
the masthead not only to designate the nationality of a 
vessel, hut also to indicate the rank of the officer in com- 
mand, an admiral’s presence being denoted by his flag at 
the main, a vice-admiral oarrying his flag at the fora, and 
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a rear-admiral at the miuen. In the United Rtatee navy 
admirals’ flags are bine, with four, three, or two Stan, 
according to rank. When the President goes afloat, the 
national flag la displayed in the bow of Ida barge, or at 
the main of the raau-oi-war which receives hlui. In the 
British navy the supreme flag is the royal standard, which 
la to be hoisted only when the sovereign or one of the 
royal family is on board; the second flag 1ms an anchor 
on a red ground, and characterises the lord high admiral 
or lords commissioners of the admiralty ; and the third 
la the union or national flag, In which the crosses of St 
George, 8t Andrew, and Ht Patrick (the patron saints 
of KimlandL Scotland, and Ireland respectively) art) blend- 
ed. This flag is appropriated to the admiral of Uiu fleet. 
(Hoc ensign, and union flag, under union.) The flag of the 
United States has since 1818 consisted of ttdrteen horizon- 
tal stripes (representing the thirteen original State* of 
the Union), seven red and six white, plAced alternately, 
with a bine union having displayed on it one white five- 
pointed star for each State in the U nion. The Confederate 
flag had a similar union, but bore three bars, two red mid 
one white, instead of the thirteen stripes. Flags are also 
used afloat and ashore for signaling. Flags are often 
raised on public buildings to show that they are open for 
business, or (as on the Capitol at Washington) that n legis- 
lative iHsly Is there iu session. So, formerly, pluy-liouscs 
exhibited flags on their roofs when there wero jicrfnnii- 
ances at them. When the players were out of employ- 
ment, they were said to be flag-fallen (which see). 

Twa* a shame, no less 

Than ’twos his loss, to course your flying flags, 

And leave his navy gasing. Shak. t A. and C., ill. 11. 

The liair about the liat is as good as a fluff upon the pole 
at a common play-house to waft company. 

Middleton, Mail World. 

Flag s, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 

2f. The wing or pinion of a bird. [Poetical.] 

Like as the haggard, cloister'd In her mew, 

To scour her downy rubes and to renew 
Her broken flag*, . . . 

Jets oft from perch to porch. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 1. 

3, In a glass-furnace having a grate-room iu 
each end, a part of tlie bed intervening be- 
tween the two grate-rooms and serving as a 
partition between them. — 4. In omxlh ., tho 
tuft of long feathers on the leg of falcons and 
most other hawks; the lengthened feathers on 
the crus or tibia. Cones. — 5. In sporting, the 
tail of a deer or of a setter dog. 

The setter's flag should have a gentle sweep. 

Doga of Great Britain and America, p. 101. 

Quarters slightly sloping, and flag set on rather low, but 
straight, fine In bone, and beautifully carried. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 417. 

0. In music. See pennant and hook.- Black flag, 
a flog cither of plain black or bearing some device asso- 
ciated with pirates and piracy, also with warfare when no 
quarter Is to be given : u phrase used loosely to denolo 
such warfare, or the Intention, or avowed intention, of 
resorting to It.— Black Flags. See black . Bloody flag. 
See red flag, below. -Boat flag, in whaling, a waif.— 
Flag Of dlltrma, auy flag displayed os a signal of dis- 
treas. When so used It Is generally displayed upside 
down (oalled union down), or is hoisted only half-way to 
its usual place (called haty-mast).— Flag Of protection. 
See yellow flag and while flag. —Flag of truce, a white 
flog displayed ns an Invitation to tho enemy to confer, or 
one carried by an officer sent to communicate with the 
enemy. During an engagement the bearer inay bo refused 
admittance into tlie lines, or he may he held. A flag of 
truce is regarded as especially sacred iu character and 
significance, and any abase of its privileges, as for the 
purpose of surreptitiously procuring military informa- 
tion, is condemned as ail offonsu of peculiar lieinoiisness. 
In uaval engagements a flag of truce Is met at a suitable 
distance by a boat from tho senior officer's ship, in charge 
of a commissioned officer, and having a white flag plainly 
displayed from the time of leaving until her return. 
OfUTUOn flag, a large flag furnished to the principal mili- 
tary posts in the United States, to bo displayed oti occa- 
sions of national importance.— Knight of the square 
flag. Bee ImnnereVi. — Bed flag, (a) A flag of a rod color 
with or without devices, associated with blood or danger : 
(1) The Homan signal for battle ; hence, to hang out the 
red or bloody flag is often used, especially by earlier writ- 
ers, to signify a challenge to battle. 
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Of their white flage display'd, they^brlng us^peace. 

Yellow flag, a flag of a yellow color used as a sanitary sig- 
nal. It is ufsulayed on a vessel to show tliat contagious 
or iufectlous disease exist* on board, or tliut the ship or 
boat has beeu placed iu quarantine ; over Die house, snip, 
or boat which serves as the residence of a quarantine of- 
ficer; and In time of war to Imlicato liuspitals or other 
houses containing the sick nr vt minded, tliut the enchiy 
may refrain from tiring on them. In this caso it is called 
tlie flag of prdtectiun. 

flu? (flag), v. t; pret. and pp. flamed, ppr. 
flagging. [< flag*, w.] 1. To place a flag over 
or on: a*, to flag a house. 

At thy firmest ago 
Thou hadst Within thy bole solid imiLcnt* 

That might have rllibd tlie Bides and plank’d tlie deck 
Of some flagg'd admiral (shipj. t W/ier, Yardley Oak. 

I was directed by hint to vaccinate, /tog premises whore 

dllicted «l ‘ 


the disease existed, and to scud tliobo nillicted with the 
disease to tho hospital. Samtanan, MV. sill. 

2. To signal or warn by tho ubo of a flag: as, 
to flag a train or a steamboat. — 3/ To decoy, 
as game, by waving some object like a flag to 
excite attention or curiosity. 

Ono method of hunting them [antelopesl is to take ad- 
vantage of it [their curiosity], and flag tin in up to the 
hunters by waving a red handkerchief, or some other ob- 
ject, to and fro in tho air. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p lt)4 

flag 3 (flag), n. [Early moi. E. flagge; < ME. 
*flagge, fleggo = Dan. flag, flag; pro'b. tilt, tho 
same as flag**, as that which flutters in tho 
wind: see flag*. «.] Ono of various endoge- 
nous plants witn sword-shaped leaves, mostly 
growing in moiBt places ; particularly, the com- 
mon species of Ins, as the yellow flag or water- 
flag of England (/. Fseudacorus), the white flog 
(/. Germanica ), and blue flags of the United 
States, as I. versicolor and /. pnsmatica. The cat- 
tail-flag is Typha latifoha and oilier species; tho corn- 
flag of Europe, Gladiolus segrtum, etc ; tho sweet flog, 
Aeonw Calamus. The cattail-flag Ih used by coopeiB to 
tighten the seams of flsh-liarrel*. The term flag Is also 
applied to the broad-leafed fixed seaweed*. 

At tlio west end them groweth tho greatest store of 
flagges, in a marlsh snilu, . . . that ever l saw in my life. 

Coryot, Crudities, I. 142. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race, . . . 

Now wanton'd lost In flags and i cods 

Cowper, Dog and W atcr-Lily. 
There, with ILs waving blade of gieon, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water. 

J. G. Prrctnil, The Cornl Grove. 


flagellate 

lan{t-)s , ppr. of flagellarc, whip, scourge: see 
flagellate 1.] I„ a. Given to flagellation, or tho 
use of tho rod ; flagellating. 

We flud fur more of hope and promise in the broad free 
sketches of flu jUujrllaut head master of Eton and the 
bibulous Bishop of Until and Wells. 

A. C. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p 27. 

n.«. One who whips or seonrgcR himself for 
religious discipline ; specifically, in hist., ono of 
a body of religious persons who believed they 
could thus appease the divine wrath against 
their sins and the sins of the age. An associa- 
tion of tlugelhints founded In Tt nl> uIhiiiI 1280 spread 
throughout Europe, its uu miters imiieliiug in prui essions, 
mild ltd) seourgliig their own Imre bodies till the blood ran 
Having by these pi Ilf the* given rise to gieut disunion, 
they were suppressed , hut the sume seem s were repeuted 
on a larger seale in and social subsequent yean, Iu 
eonsequenee of tho desolating plague called tho “block 
death.” These flagellants chinned fur their seoiirglngs the 
virtue of all the Baermneuts, mid pmnmlgnti d other here- 
sies. There have lieen also fraternities of flagellants au- 
thorized by the Roman Catholic I 'linrrli Some llagelluuls 
have held doctrines mqRmed to the IbimunCuthulie Church, 
amt approximating those of Protestantism. 

When, frotn the corrupt ness of its ministry, religion 
bus lost Us Influence, as it did just hefme the Flagellants 
appeared, tlie State has been endangered, 

ll Silencer, Universal Progress, p. 8tl 

flagellar (fla-jGl'jir), a. [< flagellum + -ar.] 
In entoiu., pertaining to tho flagellum of an an- 
tenna: as , flagellar joints. 

Flagellaria (flnj-e-la'ri-jl), n. [ML., < L. flagel- 
lum, n whip, scourge, + -ana.] A genus of en- 
dogenous plants, typical of tho order Flagella- 
rittr. 'ihrv arc heihaeeous climltcrs, with long, narrow 
leuves In minuted by tendrils, panicles of porslsteiit-i ol- 
ored flutters, mid onc-seedcd, drupe like fruit. Then* lire 
only two Stacies, of India and Australia respectively, of 
which /’’ I utlit a Is widely spread through the troples of 
the old ttorld 

Flagellarieffi (flaj'o-lft-rTe-e), n. pi. |NL., < 
Flagellaria 4- -nr. J An order of endogenous 
plants, intermediate between tho Lthacetr and 
tho Junvaeew, found in tho tropical regions of 
the old world. It includes 3 genera and (J or 7 
species. See Flagellaria. 

Flagellata (flaj-o-hVlll), «. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of flagella fus: see flagella tel, ft.] A primary 
group of Infusoria, as distinguished from tho 
Tentaculifera, or Aenwta *, and from the ('ilia to. 
They nro minute organisms of moniidifonn structure ami 
character, provided not with < Ilia pro) a*r or with tentacles, 


flag 3 (flag), r. t . ; pret. and pp. flagged, ppr. flag- 
ging. [< j iag*, «.] To tighten tlie seams of (a 
barrel ) by means of flags. Soo flag*, w. Kncyc. 
Brit., IX. 260. 

flag 4 (flag), n. [< ME. flagge , turf, sod, < Icel. 
flag , the spot whore a piece of turf lias been 
cut out fflaga, a flag or slab of stone, lit. a * flake 9 
( Qt.flagna , flake of!, as skin or slough, fla Jena, 
flake off, sjilit) : see flake 1 , flaw*, /hi// 1 , floe. J 1 . 
A piece of turf; a sod. [Pro\r. Eng.] 

Turin of flagge, sward of the eithe, cespcs, tcrrictdinni. 

Pnnujd Pare., p. &06. 
The dtbbler, who walks backwards, nnd turning tho dll>- 
blcB partly round, . . . makes two holes on each flag, at 
the distance of three inches thu length way of the flag. 

A. Hunter, Georgieal Essays, II. .Sftft. 

2. A flat stone used for paving. — 3. A flake 
of snow. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. A tuft of coarse 

S tubs [Prov. Eng.] Caithness flags, scries of 

Ark, bituminous, durable, Blight ly micaceous and cal- 
careous flaggy beds of the lower Old Red system of Scot- 
land. They abouud in fossil IIhIm h and remains of Iaml- 
plauts. and are much used for flagging. The name is de- 
rived from Caithness in Scotland, where this fonn is well 
exemplified. 


hut with a long tthitelike flagellum, or with two oi more 
flagella, which may lie situated togutherat one end of the 
body, or lie widely separated. There are generally an 
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flag 4 (flag), I*, t. ; prut, and pp. flagged, pyr. flag- 
ging. f< flag*, n. ] To lay or pave with flagB 
or flat stones. 

The sides and floore were ull flagged with excellent 
marble. Sandys, TravalleB, p 2ft. 

flag® 


When you are hearing a matter between party and party, 
if you chanoo to be pinched with the colic, you ... set 
up tho bloody flag against all patience. Shak ., Cor., ii. 1, 

Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag. 

Shak, Hen. V., I. 2. 

(2) The recognized standard or symbol of an extreme revo- 
lutionary party, or of those who seek social as well as po- flag 3 (flag), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 

lltloal revolution or atiaroliy : as, the red flag of the Com- daa2 1 A oroat * fouroence. rTliiovus’ aunt 1 
mune. (8) A signal displayed by boats carrying powder, • W7 ,J Agroai, lourpcnce. li moves cant.j 

and by snips of par when they are shipping or discharging 
powder. (4) A danger-signal in target-practice and on 
railways: used on the latter to bring trains to a stand 
At every one of them [the stations] on the route a man 
popped out . . . and waved a red flag, and appeared as 
though he would like to have us stop. But wo were an ex- 
press train. T. B. Aldrich , Bad Boy, p. 81. 

(b) A piece of red flannel used as a lure for fish, (e) The 
bloody spout of a dying whale.— TO dip the flag, to lower 
the flag and then hoist It again, as atoken of respect 


urtesjr.— To heave a flag aboard (nouf.), to hang it 
out r Archaic or obsolete.)— To hoist a flag at half- 
mast, to raise a flag half-way up to Its usual place as a 
token or signal of mourning.— To strike or lower tho 
flag, to pull down the flag in token of surrender.— White 
flag, a flag of pure white material, with or without a de- 
vice, used to denote a peaceable disposition or intention, 
to secure from molestation in time of war. 


The orator pulled out a tremendous black doll, bought 
for a flag (foiiriiuiice) of a retired rag-merchant, and 
dressed up in Oriental style. 

May hew, London Labour and London Toor. 

flag-bearer (flag'b&r'ftr), n. One who bears a 

flag. The word does not, like the terras standard-bearer, 
pmmon-bcarrr, ttonfalonxer, en$ ion, comet, and the like, 
convey the Idea of military rank or of permanent office or 
appointment 

flag-captain (flag'kap't&n), n. Kaut tho chief 
or an admirals staff; the commanding officer 
of a flag-ship: same m fleet captain (which see, 
under captain). 

flagella, n. Plural of flagellum. 

flagellant (flaj' e-lant), a. and n. [= F. flagellan t 
ssfSp. flagelante sa'Pg. It. flagellants, < h.flagel- 


A Colony of ( erctmanas tfrmo, ,i tyiiii al fl lyrllate infusorian, 
magnified juo times 

ondnplnHt nml a rmitraqtile Aneuole, hut no |M>riiiaiieiit 
oral aiM'rture, though there lx an oral region of Hie imdy 
eoiiHtitntlng the food vacuole, by which fond enter* along 
with a globule of water. The flagella nrc loeonioturv or- 
gan*. The eell of which a flagellate infusorian mainly 
eotiMlst* differ* much In form in the different gcuctfi, be- 
ing Homctliiii** prolongt'd around thu base of the flagellum 
like a eolhu, uud the whole animal may have a cal>tinu 
invcHtmeiit. Tho fiagulla of the same aiiimul may differ 
much, one being *tout and only occasionally moved, tho 
other forming a delicate cilliim in e»u*tmit vibration 
Tlie Flagellata multiply by various method* of ftfmion and 
sjioriilation, uml also by eonjugatlon Al*o < tilled Mustt- 
gophora — Flagellata dlseostomata. Hume a* Choano- 
flagellata Flagellata eustOSiata, un oi tier of uiiiiual- 
cules )N)ssefwing one or more flugelllfonn iqifieiidageH, hut 
no loeomotivu organ* In the form of < ilia, a di*tinet oral 
aperture or cvtosfonm invariably <l< vc loped, multiplying 
by loiigftiidiiinl or traiiHVcnu' fl*Hion. or hy the sulidivi- 
sfon of a tt hole or part of the liodv-HiihHtiineu into *)mrulur 
element* Flagellata pantostomata, an order of aul- 
maleule* simply tlagelllfcroiis, luring in their character 
i*tfc adult wtate no supplementary lohutc or ruy like |Mcn- 
dofKMlie npTMMidnges, oral or Digestive aiea entirely unde- 
fliiefl, food substances being incepted Imlif feren tly at all 
)K)int* of the periphery. 

flagellate 1 (flaj'e-lat), r. t.i pret. and pp. flagel- 
la ted, ]>pr. flagellating, fs L. flagella tus, pp. of 
flagella re (> Tt.. flagella re = Pg. IT. flagellar = 
F. flageller), whip, Heourgc, lash, < flagellum, a 
whip, scourge (whence E. flail , q. v.), dim. of 
flagruni, a whip, scourge; perhaps aldn to E. 
blow*.] To whip; scourge. 



flagellate 

flagellate 1 , flagellated (flaj'e-l&t, -lft-ted), a . 
KN L. flagella tus, furnished with a flagellum, 
\ L. flagellum, a whip: nee flagellum, and cf. 
flagellate l, r.J 1. In Inol., furnished with fla- 
gella, nr slender whip-like processus; flagellif- 
erous : as, a flagellate infusorian (in this use 
technically opposed to abate). 

Just 11 * do tho flagellated xodspores of Protophytes. 

If. 11. Carpenter, Micros , | 893. 

A lurgii HiirlfH of mon* complex forma of fl UigellaU Ivifu- 
Noriu I out been recently brought to our knowledge. 

If. H. Carpenter, Micro* , ft 424. 

2. Like a whip-lash ; flagelliform: as, a flagel- 
late process.— 3. In Itot., producing filiform 
runners or runnor-like branches.- Flagellate 
cell. Hce ceil - Flagellated chambers. Hume a* cili- 
ated eh a miters (which ace, under ciliate). 

flagellated, n. An obsolete perversion of fla- 
geolet. 

flagellation (flaj-e-la' whon ), n. [= F. flagel- 
lalton sss 8p. flagelaetm = Pg. fl agelluqdo = 
It. fitgellazione, < L. flagella Uo(tt-), < flagcllarc , 
whip: see flagellate i, r.l A whipping or flog- 
ging; the uiscipline of the scourge. 

Tills lilt ►our pant, by llridcwcll all dcaccml 
(Am morning prayer and flagellation end). 

1*o/h‘, Uunclad, 11. 270. 

Mlatory make* um nftiiiitlntrd a lib many curiotia in- 
atancea in the heathen wmld a here the images of the De- 
ities worshipped have heuii vmy nmghly treated, and even 
aulfered public tUn/eUntwn, f m not having availed the ua- 
laintttea which inui been deprecated. 

T Coiftin, On the Passions, T. I. |8. 

flagellator (flaj'o-lii-tor), w. [= F. flagellateur 
= Pg. flagella dor = If. flagt llatore, < ML. fla- 
gellator, on& who whips, one of the flagellants, 
< L. flagellar v, whip: see flagellate 1, r.J Chic 
who whips or scourges. 

flagellet, n. [ME., < L. flagellum, a whip: see 
flail, flagellate*, r.J A whip; a scourge. 
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The fageUa . . . become visible In the hanging-drem at fiagitatg (flaj'i-tftt), r. t . ; pret. and pp. flagi- 

t%d, ppr. flagitating. [< !./ " ' 


i (trans.), p. 78. 

Flagella can l>e characterised [In Infusoria] aa iaolated 
and more or leaa elongate cilia. 8. Kent, Infusoria, p. 44. 

4. In entom,, the outer portion of a geniculate 
antenna, or of any antenna which lias a long 
basal joint with shorter and regular joints be- 
yond it. The l»aaal Joint ia then called the scape, and 
the remainder of the organ la the flagellum. In Piutera 
and Semoeera it include* the whole antenna, exclusive of 
the two baaal joints or acapea. 
flageolet (flaj'o-let), u. [Also written flagckt, 
mid tormeTlyflagellate (simulating flagellate 1 ); 
< OF. (and F.) flageolet, a pipe, whistle, flute, 


flute 1 , w.] A musical instrument of the flute or 
whistle class, in which the tone is produced by 
a stream of air striking against a sharp edge. 


Flageolet. 

It consists of a mouthpiece, usually a bulb in which the 
tone is produced, and a tube with bIx finger-holes. Its 
compass ia a little more than two octavea upward from the 
G next uliove middle V, It 1 b not now used In f ho orches- 
tra. It ia the representative of the ancient mid medieval 
flute, its Immediate precursor being the recorder. It la 
often called a fl Ofe-d-hec, in distinction from the modem 
German or transverse flute. The penny whistle Is a cheap 
form of it 

first, he that led the cavalcate 
Wore a aow-gelder a flaftellate, 

< hi which lie blew aa strong a level 
Am well fee'd lawyer on Ida brcvate 

S. Dutler, JJudlbrax, II. II. 610. 


Thu ninat of rilito yevo him ia penauiice 
With tide flagelle of euuito and reaoiin. 

LyAgi 


flagellet, 

whip: b< 


Agate, Minor Poems, p 146 
r, l. [< OF. flageller, < L. flagellare, 


Bee flagellate 1 
laslf. Richardson. 


t?.] To whip; scourge; 


Hys legates arc ao f urioiia and ragyuge mud that a man 
would tldnke, hh they stamM) forowurden, tliat Hathaii wer 
sent from the face of Gnu to flagelle the elnm li 

Dp. llale, English Votaries, ii 

flagelliferons (flaj-e-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. flagel- 
lum, a whip, + ferre, = E. heart, + -owx.] l*ro- 
vided with flagella; flagellate. 

flagelliform (flii-jol'i-fdrm ), a. [< L. flagellum. 
a whip, + forma , shape.] 1. Long, thin, ami 
flexible, like the lush of a whip. 

These appear to In* iieur-abupcd hucm, . . . eaeli having 
& flagell\furm clliuni in its interim. 

* W D. Carpenter, Micron., { 449. 

2. In hot,, runner-like. 

flagellnla (flft-jel'u-ltt), M.; pi. flagellulw (-le). 
[NL., diin. of h. flagellum, a whip : see flagellum .] 
A flagellate spore; a spore or sporule with a 
flagelliform appendage, as a zoflspore, swarm- 
spore, or the monad i form young of many pro- 
tozoans. 

The resemblance of those iiionodifomi young (best called 
flagellultr) to the adult forma known aa Flagellata. 

Encpe. Bnt., XIX. 837. 

flagellum (fla-jel'um), ff . ; pi. flagella (-ft). [L., 
a whip : see flagelle, n,, flail, and flagellate r.] 

1 . In i tom. archtrol . , a scourge. The Roman scourges 
were made of leather thongs, several being attached to 
one handle, and Monietimes of cord, to which metal rings 
were attached, m of wire twiBted and eyed so os to form 
links, the iiiHtrument then consisting of many such liuks 
in strandH of chain 

2. [NL.] In hot . : (a) A runner; a weak, creep- 
ing shoot sent, out from the bottom of the stem, 



Flagellum of Strawberry. 


and rooting and forming new plants at the 
nodes, as in the ■ strawberry, (fcf) A twig or 
young shoot, (r) Iti certain Ilepaticte, a lash- 
like branch formed on the ventral surface of 
the stem, and bearing rndimeutary leaves. — 3. 
[NL.] In hiol ., a long lasli-like appendage to 
certain infusorians, bacteria, and protoplasmic 
reproductive bodies in ciwptogaras; a large 
eilium. By means of rapid vibration it serves 
as an organ of locomotion. 


Well-taught lie ull the Hounds express'd 
Of flageolet or flute. 

Cmrjter, Death of Mrs ’Jlirockmortou’s Bulflneh. 

Double flageolet, a flageolet having two tubes and one 
mouthpiece, on which simple two part music may lie 
played. It woh invented nlmut IWM. 

flageolet-tones (flai'o-lot-tonz), «. pi, Tn in- 
struments of the viol class, harmonics — that is, 
tones made by lightly stopping a string at one 
of its aliquot divisions: so called because of 
their flute-like qualitv. 

flag-fallent, «. Out of employment, as a player. 

Sec flag*, n. 

Four or live fl ag-falne platers, jniore harnilesse knaves, 
that were neither lords nor ladies, but honestly wore there 
owne clothes. Mowleg, Keurcli for Money (1609). 

flag-feather (flag'fevH'to), w. A feather of a 
bird^s wing next to the body. 

flaggineee (flag'i-nes), n. Tiie quality of being 

ji i l.* TIOHS. 

flagi, t>.] 

He is the flagj/inir’et bulrush that ere driMipl 
With uaeh slight mist of mine. 

MarnUm, Antonio and Melllda, I., ii. 1. 

Dull, flagging notes thut with each other jar. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, i. 10. 

The sole means she found of reviving the flagging/ dis- 
course was by asking them if they would all stay to tea. 

Charlotte Dronle , Shirley, vil. 

flagging 2 (flag'ing), it, [Verbal n. of flag*, t\] 

1. The act or laying with flagstones, as a side- 
walk. — 2. Flagstones collectively; a pavement 
or sidewalk of flagstones. 

And in the heavenly elty heard angelic feet 
Fall oil the golden flagging of the street. 

Lonufellutv, Golden J.egeml, II. 

agging man- 
bnp. Ihct . 

, Cf. flacky. 2 

agging; languid; limp. 

Tliat busking in the sun thy bees may lie, 

And resting them, their flaggy pinions dry. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’* Georgies, iv. 

2. Without flavor; insipid: as, “a great flag- 
gy apple,” Bacon. 

flaggy 2 (flag'i), a. [<^o^ 2 + -yl.] Like a flag; 
broad; spreading. 

His flaggy wlngca, when forth he did display, 

Were like two sayles. Spenter , Y. Q., I. xi. 10 

Flantainen that haue a broad flagme leafe growing in 
clusters and shafied like cucumbers. Purehae, Pilgrimage. 

flaggys (flag'i), a. [< ME .flaggi; < flag 8 + -y 1 .] 
Aboundiug in or resembling the plants called 
flags. 

He set out hym In the flaggi place of the brink© of the 
flode. Wyctif,Yx. IL8(0xf.). 

flaggy 4 (flag'i), a. [ffltig* + -y 1 .] Suitable for Vii 
or resembling flagstones in strueture; fissile. i^aud 

They are now flue flaggy micaceous gneisses and mica- 1 
schists, which certainly could not liave been developed 
out of any such Arohmui gneiss as is now visible to the 
Amtr. Jmr. ScL, 3d Mr., XXIX. 13. 



taled, ppr. flagita ting. [CL. flagitatus, pp, of 
flaaitare, demand, demand fiercely, urge with 
violence or importunity ; akin to flagrare, burn : 
see flagrant .] To demand fiercely or imperi- 
ously. Carlyle. [Bare.] 
flagitation (flaj-i-t&'shgn), n. [< L. Jtagita- 
tto(n-), an earnest request or demand, impor- 
tunity, < flaaitare, pp. flagitatus, demand: see 
flamtate.j The act of flagitating or demanding 
with fierceness or passion; extreme importu- 
nity. Carlyle. [Bare.] 
flagitious (fla-jish'us), a. [=r OF.flagicieus = 
8p. Pg. flagicioeo = It. flagizUm , < L. flagitio- 
8us, disgraceful, shameful, infamous, <flagitium, 
an eager or furious demand, a disgraceful act 
(> It .flagizio = Bp. P g.flagicio, disgraceful con- 
duct), iflagitare , demand, demand fiercely: see 
flagitate .] 1. Shamefully wicked; atrocious; 
scandalous; flagrant; grossly criminal: as, a 
flagitious action or crime. 

He beyngo blywled with the amblolous degyre of rule 
l>efore this, in ohteyntng the kyngdome, had perpetrate 
and done many flagieiout actes and detestable tyrannies. 

Halt, Rich. III., an. 8. 

The account of what total the Jews upon their crucify- 
ing the Lord of life, ami fastening the guilt of tliat flagi- 
ttoue act upon themselves and their posterity. 

Dp. Atterhury, Sermons, II. v. 

That gallant cavalier [Colonel Turner] was hangod, after 
the restoration, for a flagitious burglary. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const Hist 

2. Guilty of scandalous crimes; profligate; cor- 
rupt; abandoned. 

These were artifices which wicked men make use of to 
deter the beat of men from punishing tyrants and flagi- 
tious persona. Milton , Defence of People of England. 

He dies, and outcast of each church and state, 

And, harder still ! flagitious, yet not great. 

Pojie, Mono Essays, 1. 203. 

3. Marked or characterized by scandalous 
crimes or-vices: as, a flagitious record. 

Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Mor fear a dearth in theso flnyitiims times. 

Pojie, Essay on Criticism, 1. 829 
= Byn. Execrable, Villainous, etc. (see nefarious); hei- 
nous, Mlinxiieful, infamous, Bliockiug, vile 

flagitiously (fla-jish'us-li), adv. In a flagitious 
manner; with extremo wickedness; atrocious- 
ly; scandalously. 

If Amasa were now, In tin* act of loyalty, justly (on 
God's part) i»yd for tlie arcrages of bis late re toll ion, yet 
that it should he done by thy hand, then and thus, it was 
flagitiously cruel. Dp. Hall, Shelia's Rebellion 

A sentence so flagitiously unjust Macaulay. 

flagitiousness (fla-jish'uH-nos), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being flagitious; shameful 
wickedness; atrocity. 

It cxlilhitM to him a life thrown away on vanities and 
follies, or coiiHiimed in flagititnumess and sin : no station 
properly aup]K>rted ; no material duties fulfilled. 

Blair, Works, 1. 1L 

That Jlagitiousn*** of tliegoveming agencies themselves, 
which was shown by tho venality of ministers and mem- 
tors of Parliament, and by the corrupt administration of 
justiee, has disappeared, fl. Spencer, Prill, of Social ,1574. 

flag-lieutenant (flag ' lu- ten # ant), n. In the 
navy, an officer on an admiral's staff who per- 
forms such duties for him as an aide-de-camp 
performs for a general in the army, communi- 
cating his orders to the ships under his com- 
mand either in person or by signal, 
flagman (flag'man), n. ; pi. flagmen (-moil). 1. 
A signal-man on a railway, who makes signals 
toy means of flags. — 2f. A flag-officer; an ad- 
miral. 


He was a kind of Flagman, a Vice-Admiral, in all those 
expeditions of good-fellowship. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 686. 

flag-officer (flag'of'i-sAr), n. A naval officer 
privileged to display a flag denoting his rank; 
an admiral, vice-admiral, rear-admiral, or com- 
modore. In the United States navy, from 1867 to 1862, 
It wm the official title of a captain while In actual com- 
mand of a squadron ; but it was superseded In the latter 
year on the creation of tho permanent grades of commo- 
dore and rear-admiral 

officers, do stand in needof exercising among themselves, 
and discoursing the business of commanding a fleete. 

Pspys, Diary, July 4, 1600. 

flagon (flag'on), n. [< OF. flagon, flaeon, older 
flascon, < ML. flascoin -), ang. otflaseus, fiasco, 
a flask : see flask and flacket 3 . For the form 
tor * flaeon ), cf . ME .flaget ss flake t, flack- 
et;' and dragon, < OF. dragon, < L. draco(n-).] 
A vessel for holding liquids, ©specially for ta- 
ble use. It has a spout, a handle, and usually 
a cover. 


AU rm oris of inuUI quantity, from the vowels of mini, 
even to all the vowels ot flagons. lea. xxil. 24. 

A peetllenee on him for a mad rogue ! a poured a flagon 
of Rhenish on my head onuu. Shot., Hamlet, v. 1. 

When In the harvest heat she bore to tlie reapers at noon- 
tide 

Wagon* of home-brewed ale, all, fair in sooth was the 
maiden. Longfellow, Evangeline, 1. 1. 

flagonet (flag'on-et), «. [< flayun + -e/.] A 
little flagon. [Bare.] 

And In a huniisht/openef stood by 
Beere small as comfort, dead as charity. 

Herrick , Hesperides, p. 281. 

flagpole (flag'pdl), n. Same as flagstaff. 

* There were four one story wooden liarraclcs once," 
sdd Aod ; “ whitewashed ; flag-pole in the centre. There's 
nothing now but a chimney.” 

Harper's Mag. t LXXVII. 847. 

flftgra, n. Plural of flagrant. 

flagrancef (fla'grans), n. [< OP. flagrancr, P. 
flagranev = Bp. flagrancia, < L. flagranlta , a 
burning, vehement desire, < flagran{t-)s, burn- 
ing: see flagrant .] An obsolete form of fla- 
grancy . 

They hrlng to him a woman token in the fl aijmncr of 
her adultery. Bp. Hall , The Woman Taken In Adultery. 

flagrancy (fla'gran-si), n. [As flagrancc : see 
-ancy.] If. Burning; inflammation; heat. 

Lost cause tli a flagrancy in the eyes. 

Bawn, "Nat. Ifist., | 722. 

2. Tho quality of being flagrant; heinonsness; 
aliTocity. 

flagrant (fla'grant), a. [< OP. Jlagrant. P. fla- 
grant = Bp .flagrante = Pg. flagrante, fragan to 
= It. flagrante , < L. flagran( t-)s, burning, ppr. 
of flagrare, burn, ^*jtiig = Gr. ifttynv, bum, = 
Bkt. y bhrtij. shine brightly, prob. akin to AH. 
beorht, E. bright etc. : boo bright 1, and at. flame, 
phlegm, phlox, fulgent, «t«., from tlie same nit. 
root. Or. ctmfla.gr ant, etc.] 1. Burning; blast- 
ing; hence, shining; glorious. 

Hiiylc, fulgent Thelma and fader ctornall » . . . 

O flagraunt fader ! graiintu yt myght mi In* 1 

York Plage , p. 51 . r ». 

See Happlio, lit her toilet’s greasy task, 

Then Issuing flagrant to an evening musk. 

Pope, Moral Essays, If. 20 (early ed.). 

Hence —2. Ardent; eager. 

A tiling whl ch till utli the mind with comfort and heaven- 
ly delight, stlrreth \\\> flagrant dcslroti and affections, cor 
respondent unto thut which the words contain. 

Hooker , Kcclce. Polity. 

Cwsar’s was not a smothered, hut a flagrant, ambition, 
kindling lint by nature, and blown by necessity. 

Sir H. Wotton , Reliquiae, p. 242. 

He burns with most Intense and flagrant seal 

To serve his country. Ctrwpcr, Task, ill. 704. 

3. Paging ; in action ; actually in progress. 

A war with tho most jmwerful of tlie native trllics was 
flagrant. Palfrey. 

4. Glaring; notorious; scandalous: as, a fla- 
grant crime: rarely used of persons. 

This was undoubtedly an instance of tlie most flagrant 
licentiousness. Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 

A score 

Of flagrant felons, with his floggings sore. 

Crauoc, Works, IV. 100. 

Has he no reproof, no word of censure, for such a fla- 
grant violation of the lawY 

D. Webster, Speech, Senate, June 27, 1834. 

[Now obsolete or rare in all souses but the 
last.] 

»8yiL 4. Wicked, Heinous , etc. See atrocious. 

flagrante bello (fla-gran'ts boro). [L., lit. 
the war being flagrant, that is, raging: fla- 
grante , abl. (agreeing with the noun) of fla- 
grant-)*, flagrant (Bee flagrant , 3); bcllo, abl. 
abs. of helium, war: see bellicose .] While the 
war is (or was) raging; during hostilities, 
flagrante delicto (flA-gran'te do-lik'to). [L., 
lit. the crime being flagrant, that is, actually 
in performance : flagrante, abl. (agreeing with 
the noun) of flagran{ti)s, flagrant' (nee flagrant, 
3); deheto, abl. abs. of delictum , crime: see 
delict.] While tho crime is (or was) being com- 
mitted ; while the crime is (or was) in the very 
performance : as, he was approhended flagrante 
delicto. 

flagrantly (fl&'gr&nt-li), ode. In a flagrant 
manner; glaringly; notoriously. 

The mysteries of Bacchus were well chosen for an ex- 
ample of corrupted rites, and of the mischiefs they pro- 
duced ; for they were early and flagrantly corrupted. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, il. 4. 

flagrantnett (flA' grant -nes), n. Flagrancy. 
Bailey , 1727. 

flagratet (fla'grat), v. t. [< L. flagratue , pp. of 
flagrare (> It. flagrare as Bp. flagrar), burn: 
aae flagrant.] To burn. 
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To repre s e n t how Typhon’s destructive and flagrating 
power, lying hid in the sun, was made more temperate. 

GreenMU, Art of Embalming, p. tm. 

flagrationt (fla-gra'shon), n. [< L. as if *fla- 
gratio(n-) f < flagrare , pp. flagratus, bum : sc© 
flagrant . Qi. conflagration.] A conflagration. 
We — numbed — feared no flagration. 

Lovelace , Fletcher's Wildgoose Chase. 

flag-root (flag'rttt), n. The root of the sweet- 
flag. Bee flag*. 

flagnun (fl&'grum), m.; pi. flagru (-grji). [L., 
a soourge : see flagellum, flail.] 1 . Iii Ham. an - 
tiq., a scourge. Bee flagellum . — 2. In cool., a 
part of the jaw-feet of some crustaceans. 

They have neither flagrwn nor palp 

ting. Vyc , Nat lllst. (1855), III. 80. 

flag-share (flag'shftr), «. The share of the cora- 
mander-in-chief in all captures made by vessels 
within the limits of his command. 

flag-Bhip (flag' ship), n. The ship which boars 
tlie flag-officer of a squadron or fleet, and on 
which his flag is displayed. 

flag-side (flag'sld), n. That side of a split had- 
dock which is free from bone. [Bcotch.] 

flagstaff (flag'stAf '), n. A pole or staff on which 
a flag is displayed. 

flag-nation (flag'sta'shon), w. A railroad-sta- 
tion where trains stop only when a signal is dis- 
‘ * “U. 8.] 

/ ^'stou), n. 1. A grit or sandstone 

naturally separating in layers of suitable thick- 
ness for flagging ; any rock which splits or is 
capable of being readily split into tabular plates 
or flags. Usually the layers arc parallel to tlie budding 
or stratification of the rock ; but there are oases in which 
the lamination of the material available for flagging is the 
result of cleavage or Jointing. 

Flagstone will not split, as slate does, being found formed 
into fugs, or thin plates, which arc no other than so many 
strata. Woodward, Fossils. 

2. A flat stone used in paving. 

flagworm (flag' wdrm ), n. A worm or grub found 
among flags and sedge. 

He will in the three hot months bite at a flaginmn, or 
a green gentle. /. Walton. 

flaid (flad). Same as flayed , past participle of 
* a. [Prov. Eng.] 

(flak), n. Bee flakd*. 

flail (flfcl), ». [< ME. flailc , flayle, fleyl, Hegl, a 

flail (in part, as in the form flael, from the OF. 
Jtitel; in part, as the guttural in the earliest 
form shows, of AS. origin), < AS. *flcgel (not re- 
corded) = MI), vleghcl, I). vlrgrl = LG. fleger 
= OHG. flegtl, MHG. vlegcl, G. flcgel = OF. 
flael , flaid , F. flttau = Pr. flagrl , flachcl = Hp. 
flagelo = Pg. It. flaacllo , a flail, < L. flagel- 
lum , a whip, scourge, LL. a flail: two flagellum, 
flagellate 1 .] 1. An instrument for threshing or 
beating grain from tho ear, consisting of the 
hand-Btaff, which is held in the hand, tho swin- 
gle or swiple, which strikes tho grain, and tho 
middle band, which connects the hand-staff and 
swingle, and may be a thong of leather or a rope 
of hemp or straw. 

Our soldiers’ [weapons]- like llic night-owl's lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy thresher with u dad- 

Foll gently down, as if they struck their friends. 

Shak , H Hen. VI., li. 1. 
In one night, ere glimiwo of mom, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Hilton, L’AUegro, 1. 108. 

2. Milit., a similar implement used as a wea- 
pon of war in the middio ages, in this woatiou tlie 
swingle or swiple was sometimes a loll set with long 
spikes, and sometimes a iieur-sha|>ed or still more elon- 
gated body spiked in like manner (in those forms culled 
morning-star : see cut under vurrning-slar ) ; tlie middle 
I land was a chain ; and tlie hand-staff was of metal in the 
smaller single-handed flails, or of wood with long tangs 
and ferrules of metal in tlie larger forms. 

A fauchon of stele went he unto take, 

Well grounde or whet, but tendre was it noglit , 
After flaclles tlire of yre toke for hys sake. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2999. 

flail (flftl), v. t. [< ME. flaulen (of. OF. m ftaio- 
ler , flacler , later flageUer , < L. flagellare , whip, 
scourge: sec Aagclle, flagellate 1 , t>.); from the 
noun.] If. To whip ; scourge. 

They lilm nayled and yl flayled, 

Alas, that iuiioceiit ! 

Songs and Carols (ed. Wright), p. 72. 

2. To strike with or as if with a flail ; thresh. 
And In an od comer for Mars they be stemfulye flayling 
lludgo speaks and chariots. Stanihurst, Conoeltes, p. 1S8. 

It is nothing to get wet ; but the misery of these indi- 
vidual pricks of cold all over my My at tne same Instant 
of time made me flail the water with my iiaddle like a 
madman. Jl. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 1WL 

flail-stone (flal'ston). a. A stone implement 
found among paleolithic remains, thought to 


flake 

be the swingle or striking part of the military 
flail. Bee i ear-flail and morning-star. 
flailyt, a. [i flail + -y 1 .] Like a flail. 

At once all furrows plow, the strugllng streams 

O re all the iiiaine gape wide, bolle foanile streams, 

W Ith flaljt-unrv* and slicing foredecks tierce, 

Widen through the bustling billows proudly pierce. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1682). 

flaint. An obsolete past participle of flay*. 
Chauetr. 

flair 1 1, r. An obsolete spelling of flare. 
flair 2 (Aar), w. [ME. flay re t odor, < OF. flair, 
odor, V. flair, scent (in huntiug), = Cat. flair a, 
f., ss Pg. chciro, in., odor, < OF. flatter, emit an 
odor, F. flair cr, tr., seen!, smell, fleurrr, intr., 
smell (in form confused with flour, a flower), 
ss Pr. flairar = Cat., flatrar s= Pg. vlmrar, < L. 
fragrare , intr., emit, an odor, whence F. fra- 
grant, q.v.] It. Odor; smell. 

Alle swete savoiirH. that ineu nmj fcle. 

Of alkyn tiling that here Havours aide. 

War noglit Imfc as stynk In regnnl of flint flagre 
Tiiat es In the cete (city | of lieven so fay re. 

llamjMitit, iTick of roiisLleiiee, 1. 9917. 

2. [Mod. F. use.] Tn hurtling, scent ; sense of 
Bmell: used figuratively in the extract. 

In aildltlon to Uie industry and iiceiirney which are in- 
dlKiiensable to an editor, lie lias keen (Mndical up|iru«'latioii 
ami insight, and a flair which ulways leads him right. 

jV. awl , (Ith Her., IX. 99. 

flair 3 , flaire (flSr), n. [< OF. flair, a sort, of fish. 
Cf. jhr flare.] 1. The skate, Itaia batis. [Bcotch 
( Aberdeen).] — 2. Same as flery-flare. 
flake 1 (flak), n. [< ME. flahic, a flake (of snow, 
etc.), of Kcand. origin: < Norw. flak, a slice, 
a piece, as of ice, tom off, an ice-floe, = Hw. 
dial, flag, flak, a thin slice, Bw. flaga, u flake, 
flaw, crack, = Dan. Jtiige, flak e(sncflagr, snow- 
flake); cf. led. flagna , flake off, split, = Norw. 
Bw. flagna, peel off : see flag*, flaw 1 , flay 1 . ] 1 . 
A small flat or scale-like particle of fragment 
of anything; a thin fragment; a scale: as, a 
Jlakeot tallow; a flake of flint; a flake of snow. 
As njipliud to i lilpH or fragmeutx detached from a niatw of 
rock or mineral, fluke often lefcrs cnjiccially to such chips 
or frugiuciitH priHluced In the proceMt* of making stone 
weapons, cH]K‘i iuily in prcldutoric times. Flint mid obsid- 
ian arc tlie materials whit h, in coiiHequenre of their eliar- 
acteiiaticully tom hoidul friu tmo, can most readily lie 
made to take u desired form by chipping or flaking ; hut 
when tlieHc were not to lie hod. chert, janjier, qunrtz, and 
even mekH of various kinds, have lieen utilized In this 
way. There are ninny localit les wliere these i a hl|is or JUtkes 
(as the larger mid more regulur ehl|»s are sometimes des- 
ignated), cores, broken tools, stone hummers, ami other 
similar relies, are found heaped together hi large quanti- 
ties, indicating the ahnmloned sites of worksliojui. 

Tlie flakes of his flesh are joined together ; they are firm 
111 themselves Job xli. 23. 

The husluesses of men ileiH > ml U|niii tliese little long 
fleaks or threads of hemp anil ilax. 6 

l)r. H. More, Antidote Against Atheism. 

Great flakes of iee encompassing our Isiat. Keelyn. 

Upon throwing In a stone tlie water IhiUh for a consid- 
erable time, and at the same time ure seen little flakes of 
scurf rising up. Addison, Travels in Italy. 

In starry flake, mid pellicle. 

All day the hoary meteor I snow) fell. 

Whittier, Know-Bound. 

2. Among florists, any variety of carnation in 
which the petals are marked with stripes of 
one color upon a white ground. 

Ho early as 1709 we llml that tlie Carnation was divided 
into four classes. . . . Tlie Flakes were those having two 
colours only, the stripes going tlie whole length of the 
petals. W. Bahinstm , English Flower Garden, p. 198. 

flake 1 (flak), v . ; pret. and pp. flitted, ppr. flak- 
ing. [< flake 1 , n.] I. in Irons. To break or 
se’purato in flakes or layers ; jieel or scale off : 
absolutely or with off. 

We’ve seen tlie little tricks of life, Its varulnli and veneer, 
In stucco-fronts of ch» racier flake off ami dlsnp|icur. 

O. W. Holmes, Meeting of Alumni of ilarvurd College, 

11857 

n. trans. 1. To form or break into flakes: 
as, the frost flaked off the plaster. — 2. To cov- 
er with or as with flakes; fleck. Longfellow. 
flake 2 (flak), n. [ Also written flaik, fleak ; < 
ME. flake , Jleke, Jwyke, a hurdle, < led. flaki. 
also flaki, a hurdle, esp. a shield of wickerwork 
used for defense in battle, = < >J >an .flags ss MI). . 
vlaerk, D. vlaak , a hurdle (r taken, lieat wool on 
a hurdle), =s MLG. vlake, LG. flake, flake, a 
hurdle.] 1. A hnrdlo or portable framework 
of wicker, boards, or bars. Tor fencing; a fence ; 
a paling. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The iiainful pinners wrought against tholr will, 

With fleaks and fagots dik lies vp to All 

T. Hudson, tr of Jiu llarUss Judith, iii 116 

2. Naut., a small stage hung over a ship’s side, 
from which to calk or repair any breach. — 3. 

A platform for drying salted fish ; a flsh-flake. 



Alfa 

It keepH the ftnh clean, and allows a current of air to pass 
under them, so that they dry evenly. It may consist of 
a aeries of horizontal hurdles ut a convenient height from 
the ground, or of three-edged stripe of wood nailed to 
frames rest lug on trestles or horses, with one edge upjRji - 
most so that the pickle may easily drain away. Flakes ore 
usually Hindu sti that they ( an he taken down and put up 
when required. (New Kng. and British provinces.] 

Home teur down Flake*, wheron men yeerely dry their 
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Fair Isis, and ye banks of Cam ! 

He witness if I tell a flam. 

Sicift, Directions for a Birthday Bong. 

2. In drum-mu ste, a grace-note. 

11 . «. Deceptive; lying; false. 

To muuHc him the more in his search, she addeth a /lam 
story tlmt sin hud got his hand by corrupting one of the 
letter carriers in London. Sprat (Ilarl. Mine., VI 224). 


lish, to the greut hurt and hindrance of many other thut 

come after them flam- 2 (flain), v. t.; pret. and pp. flammed, ppr. 

a», * ■ ... , * .. « . « r ✓ m o m * .1 


flam m mg. [< flam*, w.] To deceive with falso- 


. w.] 

hood ; impose upon ; delude : often with off. 


TUI he and you be friends. 

Was this >our cunning? - and then tarn me off 
\\ ith an old witch, two wives, and wlnnifrode? 

Ford, Witch of Edmonton, 11. 2. 

Cod is not to lie flammed off with lies, who knows ex* 
nctly what thou canst do, and what not South, Sermons. 


Alow 

Hallt- 


Whttbmirne, Discoverle of New- Found-land (1022), p 60. 

4 . A rack for bacon. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. A wood- 
en frame for oat-cakeH. [Prov. Eng. J — 8f. A 
sort of flap f untuned to a saddle to Keep the 
rider’s knee from contact witli the horse. 

Of birch their Middles be, 

Much fashioned like the Scottish scutes, broad jlake* to 
keepe the knee 

From sweating of the horse. Hakluyt'* Voyages, 1. 888 
Upland flaki, a flake for drying i cmIIIhIi, built pennum nt 
]y upon the shoyu. It ditfers from tlie ordiuuiy patt* in 
In not beiug movable. 

flakes (flak), «. and n. Burnous fate*. 
flake-feather (fluk'fe»H'(*r), n. A plumule or 
down-feather having the 1 appearance of a tuft 
of extremo fineness and silky texture, found in 
birds of prey, etc. 

If it be necessary to give these feathers a name, they 
may lie called flake- feat her*. MaegUlaoray. flamailt (flft'maiit), a. \ < OF. flamant, flambmt, 

flakelet (fluk'iet), n. [< flake + -let.] A little ppr. of flamer "flamber, llame: see flame, ft.] In 
flake. her., flaming; burning, as a firebrand or any 

Flakelet* of fragmental mien or earthy matter. bearing. ( ^impure inflamed. 

Geo i Jour., XLIV. 17. flambt, fl&mbet, ft. Obsolete forms of flame. 
flaker (flfi'kfcr), ft. One who flakes, or strikes flamb (flam), v. [See flam 1 , flame, f\] I.f tw- 
off flakes ; specifically, a workman who strikes Same as JUme. 

off flakes of flint from a larger piece. _ 5* ^aus. If. Same wsfUimc. Specifically 


flam 8 (Ham), n. [Prob. a var. of fleam*.'] 
inarsliytilaco, particularly near a river. 
writ. [Prov. Eng.] 

flamant, »- [OF. : see flamingo,] A flamingo. 
Davies. 

< itliers grew In the legs, and to Hue them you would have 
suld they had been crones, or the mldlsb-loug-bllled-stork- 
likc-scrank-lcgged sea-fowls culled flaman *, or else men 
walking upon stilts or scratches. 

Urijiihart, tr. of Tlabelnis, 11. 1. 


was contemporary with the English Perpen- 
dicular, or to details in this style : as, a flam- 
boyant window. The west fronts of the cathedrals of 
Honen, and of St. 

Wulfran at Abbe- 
ville, and portions 
of thut of St L6, 
all in France, are 
aiming the must 
beautiful exam* 
pies of the style. 

The church |at 
IkiiirgJ, which Is 
not of great fixe, 
la in the last and 
most flamboyant 
phase of gothic, 
and in admirable 
preservation. 
li. Jam**, Jr., 

[Little Tour, 

Ip. 244. 

(&) Character- 
ized by irreg- 
ular and dis- 
torted forms or 
glaring colors. 

The hotels, res- 
taurants, and 
shops follow the 
usual order of 
damboyant sea- 
side architecture. 

C. D. Warner, 

(Tlielr Pilgrim- 
[age, p. 180. 
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An expert flaker will make 7000 to 10,000 flakos in a day 
of twelve hours. Kneye lint., IX. .‘*26. 

flake-room (fluk'rflm), n. Same ns Jlake-yard. 
flake-stand (flak'stand), 
or -vessel 

flake-white 

The purest 

or plates. It has the best botiv of any 
When levigated, it is called body white. 
Basic nitrate of bismuth, or pearl-white, 
flake-yard (flak 'yard ), u. An inclosure in 
which flakes for drying Baited fish are built, 
and in which fish are dried. Also Jlake-room. 
flakiness (flu'ki-nes), ft. The state of beiug 
flaky. 

flaking (flu'king), it. Tho operation of making 
flints, as for gun-locks, by striking off Hakes 
* from a mass or flint. See the extract. 

The . . . operation, “ (taking, " consists in ntrikingoir, 
liy means of carefully mciiHiircd mid well-directed blows, 
flakes extending from end to cud of the quarter, thin pro- 
cess of flaking belua continued till tin* quarter or core 
becomes too small fcf yield good flukes 

Kncye Tint., IX 820 

flaking-hanune r (flu'king-liam'to), w. A liara- 
meror steel with blunt points at each end used 
to knock flakos from a nint ; also, a stone used 
for tho same purpose among priwitivo races. 
In the latter use, also called hammer-stone. 
flaky (fla'ki), a. [< flake 1 + -y 1 .] Consisting 
ofnukes or locks ; lying or cleaving off in flakes 
or layers; flake-like. 

The silent hours steal on, 

And flaky darkness breaks within the cast 


2. To baste, as meat. [Scotch.] 

She . . undauntedly brandished the iron ladle with 
width Khe had just been flamlnny (Anglic^ basting) tlie 
roust of mutton. Scott, Bride of J^unniernioor, xlil. 


The comparison of these JlamW vases with onyx or pre- 
cious stones is all to the auvuntago of the brilliant porce- 
lain. Harper * May., LX XVI I. (Ite*. 

flambeau (flum'bo), w. ; pi. flamhfam (-boz). 


[Formerly alBo flambo; < S\ Jlambeau, OF. as if 
* flamin'}, dim. of flambe, < L. flamma, a flame: 
see flame, w.] 1. A flaming torch of any kind; 
specifically, a light made of 
thick wicks covered with wax 
or other inflammable material, 
and used at night in illumina- 
tions, processions, etc. 

1 hud a flambeau in my hand, and 
wiih going before the coach. 

State Trial*, Count Coiilngsnuirk and 
* Lothera, nil. 1(182. 

2. Tn deeoratirc art, a candle- 
stick, especially a large and 
showy one, as of bronze, or one 
of decorative material. — 3. Ono 
of the set of kettles UBod in the 
open-kettle process of sugar- 
mnking, so called because the 
flumes of the furnace strike 


it with most force. [Southern 
U. H.l 

shak., Kich in., v. s. flamberg (flam'bdn$)» ft. [Q., 

While from her tomb, liehold n llame ascends, pro]), aumhergv, \ OF. flam- 

Of whitest tire, whose flight to heaven extends 1 Iwrar • hoc llamlurrem 1 Homo am 

On fluky wlnia It mount., nml quirk m. »i K lit 

Cuts tliro' the yielding air with ruys of light. Jlamherge . ... 

Ctmyreer, Mourning Muse of Alexia, flamberge (F. pron.flofi-borzli'), 



Bronze Flambeau, 
Florrnre — 1 lie 

hliicld bc.irs tho 
Medici arms 


Diamonds themselves luive a grain or a flaky contexture. 

Boyle. 

What showers of mortal hail, wimt flaky (ires 
Burst from the darkness ! 

Watt*, Victory of the roles. 

flam 1 (flam), n. and v. A dialectal form of flame. 

Compare flamb. 

flam" (flam), fl. and a. [Of artificial origin, per- (flam-boi ' ant),’ a. and ». [< F. 

haps from the dial, and former E.pronuncml inn /\.t / HP 

without a disparaging a^jertive, in often uned ) flamo: *0 *• «• 1 - F1 ‘* m,n K* 

in the Hense of a false show, illusion, delusion;/ For alio the bloinea of the liojes wero blyknande perlea, 
*, i. o., fire-new, brand-new y’ A ul, ° tho truyt 


w. [OF., a large swonl, said to be < flatw , side, 
+ MHG. k <3. bertfeHf protect; cf. bamberg, hau- 
berk , which contain the same second element.] 
A swpfrd. 

flamboyancy (flam-boi'an-ei), ft. [< flamboy- 
WM(f) + -ey.} The character of being flamboy- 
ant. 


cf. E. dial, flam-new, 
see flam*, flame . See flimflam.'] I. w. 1. A' 
delusion; an illusory protext; a deception; a 
falsehood; a lie. 

With some new flam or other, nothing to the matter.) 

And such a frown as would sink all liefore her, ■ 

She takes her chamber. 

Fletcher , numonms Lieutenant, iy 


Bell. Can your drunken friend keep a secret? 
Merry. If it lie a truth; hut it prove n * 

1 it tlie next 

Sedtey, 


wheadle, twill out ; I shall tell 1 


4 1 - 

ein'i : ( 

a lye, a fl aid, a 
t mail I iiunit r 
tlley, Dcllaityira. 


Alliterative Form* (ed. Morris), iL 1408. 
Tie lmd flamboyant red hair. Harper'* Mag., LXX VI. 84. 

2. Wavy ; having a waved outline like that of 
a flame: said of the blades of certain heavy 
Bwords of the middle ages, and of the Malay 
creese and similar weapons. Also flaming . — 

3. In arch . : (a) Characterized by wavy, flame- 
like tracery, as in windows and openwork : an 
epithet applied to that highly ornate or florid 
style of French medieval architecture which 


Flamboyant Tracery, Rouen Cathedral. Nor- 
mandy. 

Hence — 4. Figuratively, of style, dress, and 
tho like, florid; conspicuous; showy: as, a 
flamltoyant rhetoric. 

n. «. A name given in the West Indies to 
several plants with brilliantly colored flowers, 
as Caisaljnnia puichcrrima , Ptnneiana regia , and 
Fry t hr in a Corallodendron. 
flamboyantly (flam-boi'ant-li), adv. In a 
flamboyant style ; showily ; flaringly. 

Herc'leBS wore oIbo a bright-blue cravat, flamboyantly 
tied. The Century, XXXV. 070. 

flame (flam), n. [Also dial, flam , flamb ; < ME. 
flambe , flaumbe, Jlaume, flawme, < OF. flam be, 
flamme, flame, F. flambe = Pr. Hama = Sp. llama 
= Pg. flamma = It. flamma = D. vlam = MLG. 
flamma = MIIG. vlanrne, flamme, G. flamme = 
8w. flamma = Dan. flamme, flame, < L .flamma, 
a flame, blaze, blazing fire, orig. *Jlagma, < 
y/ *flag in Jlagrarc, hum, blaze: hoo flagrant. Cf. 
phlegm (formerly also flem^U 4 .).] 1. Ablaze; 

vapor in combustion ; hydrogen or any mflam- 
mablegas in a state of visible combustion. Flame 
Ik attended with groat heat, and generally with tho evo- 
lution of much light; but the temperature may lie in- 
tointe when the light 1 b feeble, as 1 h the cane with the flame 
of burning hydrogen gas. The flume of a burning body, as 
of h candle, may lie divided Into three zones : an inner zone, 
containing chiefly unburaed gas ; a central, containing par- 
tially burned gas ; and mi outer, in which the gas 1 m com- 
pletely consumed by combination with tlie oxygen of the 
air. The luminosity of flame dcjiends u}h>u the presence of 
solid mutter or of dense gaseous products of combustion. 
The reducing flame 
(as of a blowpipe) 

Is that part of tho 
flame which is dett- * 

dent in oxys 
combustion ( 
figure), 
lias thcL 
during c 
other wi 

to deprive tlie sub- 
stance under examination of oxygen ; tlie oxidvnng dame 
Is that |iart(OF in flgnre) in which the oxygen is in excess, 
mid which exerts the opposite m oxidizing effect Tlie 
distinction is Important In blowpipe analysis. 

llicre lien 7 places that brennen and that casten out 
dy verse flawme* and dy verse colour. 

MnnderiUe, Travels, p. 66. 

And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush. Ex. 111. 2. 

Jove, Prometheus' theft allow: 

The flame* he once stole from thee, grant him now. 

Cowtejf. 

2. pi. In her., a conventional representation 
of fire, seldom borne as an independent bear- 
ing, but aceompanving the phenix, tho sala- 
mander, the flro-ball, and the like. When of 
any other tincture than gules, this must be 
mentioned in the blazon. Figuratively— 3. 
Brilliant light; scintillating luster; flame-like 
color or appearance. 

That jewel of tlie purest flame. 

Cooper , Friendship, st. 2. 

When on my bed the moonlight falls . . . 

Thy marble bright In dark appears. 

As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name. 

Tennyem, In Memortam, lxrlL 


that part of tho 

me which is deli- f 

nt in oxygen for / x-. 

mbustioii (RK in 

lire), and which | ll RF - - 

s thcrefoni a ro- F ll np| ' -- 

eing effect, or. In [| ;l I 

icr words, tends F SI i 



4. Heat or ardor of emotion or passion ; warmth 
of feelings specifically, the passion of lore; 
ardent love. 

Put in her tender heart the aspiring flame 
Of golden sovreignty. Shak., Rich. lit, ir. 4. 
In vain I strove to eheolc my growing Flame, 

Or shelter Passion under Friendship? Name. 

Prior , Celia to Damon. 
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The pipette is first thoroughly sterilised by flaming 
•very portion of it Dolley, Bacteria Investigation, p. 00. 

After flaming [that is, being passed over the flame] the 
pieoes [hides] are successively laid on an inclined table 
exposed to the fire. If re, Diet, III. 88. 

Flamtd flowers, a florists' term applied to flowers the 
petals of which have a tiohl dash of color down the center. 

flame-bearer (flam'bar'6r), n. 1. One who 
^ M _ bears flame or light.— 2. A book-name of hum- 

boiler, usually low and wide, 
flame-bridge (flam'brij), n. A wall boneath a 
Bteam-boiler or beater which rises to within a 
short distance of its lower surface, and thus 
compels the flame or heated gases to pass along 
in contact with that surface, 
flame-cell (fl&m'sol), n. A formation of the 
terminations of the excretory system of some 
trematoid worms. 


flainia|^ s 


flamineous (flft-min'S-us), a. [Prop. * flaming 
■ * * - - igiiig to a 1 


i bright red or 


Drink ye to her thet each loves best, 

And If you nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual breast, 

We will not ask her name. 

Campbell , Drink ye to her. 

5. Angry or hostile excitement; burning ani- 
mosity; contentious rage or strife. 

From breathing jtamor against tho Christians, none mure 
ready than he [Paul] to undergo them for Christ 

StiUiny fleet , Sermons, I. lv. 

Wlille tlie West eras thus rising to confront the king, the 
North was all In aflame behind him. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., Lx. 

6. An object of the passion of love : as, she 
was my first flame. [Colloq.] 

1 suppose she was an old /fame of the Colonel’s, for their 
meeting was uncommonly ceremonious and tender. 

Thackeray , Neweomes, xxii. 

7. The gleam appearing at night from a school 
of herrings. [Eng.] — 8. The geometrid moth, 
Anticlea rubidata : a collectors’ name. [Eng.] 
-lbs manometrlo flames of Kttnlg. see manomrt - 
ric. s* 83 m. L Flame, Light, Flash, Blaze, Flare , (flare. 
Flame and light arc generic words, while the others are 
specific. A flash is a flame or omitted light of very short 
continuance: as, thu flash of gunpowder; tlie flash from a 
revolving light A blaze is a quick, hot, bright, or com- 
paratively large flame. A glare is a broad and es)>ocially 
a painfully bright light : as, tho glare of a conflagration ; 
and hence a fierce look : as, tho Mare in the eyes of a wild 
beast A flare is u sudden or fitful glare. Flame especial- 
ly implies heat Sue glare 1, v. i. 

flame (flfon), v . ; pret. and pp. flamed , ppr. 
flaming . [Also dial, flam , flamm , flamb ; < ME. 
flamben , flaumben , flaw men, rarely flamm , 
flame, shine, glitter, < OP. flamber, flamer, F. 
flamber = It .flammare = D. vlammen = MHU. 
vlammen, G. flam men = 8w. flamma = Dan. 
flamme, < h. flammare, flame, blaze, burn, tr. 
inflame, kindle, incite, < flamma , a flame. Cf. 
inflame.’] I. intrants. 1. To omit a flame; 
burst into flame ; blaze. 

Auster and BoreoB, lusting furiously 
V ml or hot Cancer, make two clouds to clash, 

Whunco til’ aire at mid-night flame* with lightning flash. 

Sgloeetcr, tr. of Du iiartas's Weeks, 1. 1. 
The Ashes, which, falling upon some parched combus- 
tible Matter, began to flame and spread. 

Howell, Letters, I. ill. 21. 
The sun was burning hot, and, upon rubbing two sticks 
together, in half a minute they lattli took Are, ami flamtd. 

Bruce, Source of tho Nile, I. 171. 

2. To shine like flame ; glow with the brilliancy 
of flame; flash. 

You do but flatter ; there la auger yet 
Flame* in your eyes. 

Beau, and Fl. , Thierry and Theodoret, iiL 2. 
Tlie crowu 

And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till tlie people in far fields . . . 

Behold It. Tennyaon, Holy Grail. 

All the woods did flame 
With autumn. 

William Morri s, Earthly Paradise, IIL 67. 

8. To break out in violence of passion. 

Murli was ho moved at that ruefull sight ; 

inwardly, 
r, F. Q., V. L 14. 
When a man stands . . . combustible and ready to flame 
upon every thing that touolios him, life Is as uneasy to hlm- 
self as it Is to an about him. Steele, Spectator, No. 488. 
When he flouted a statesman’s error, or flamed at a pub- 
lic wrong. Tennyaon, The Wreck. 

To flame Up, out, or forth, to hurst into flame suddenly ; 
hence, to break out In a sudden passion, as in resenting 
an insult; become violently excited, aa any of the pas- 
sions ; manifest renewed vigor, as docayiug or expiring 
vitality. 

IX. trans. If. To bum, as with a flame; singe; 
baste. See flamb, v.~ 2f. To inflame; hence, 
to excite. 

And since their courage is so nobly flam'd, 

This morning we’ll behold tho champions 
Within the list. 

Shirley {and Fletcher T), Coronation, IL 
Our thoughts 
Are flamed with charity. 

Shirley , Grateful Servant, v. L 
8f. To cause to shine. 

Ftambe doun the doleful light of thyn influence, 
Remembring thy seruants for thy magnificence. 

A Salads qf our Ladle, 1. 66. 

4. In technical use, to subject to the action 
of fire or flame; scorch; singe. 


The spaces between the round connective-tissue cells of 
the body are stellate in form, and into these the finest ex- 


cretory tubules open by funnels, into each of which pro- 
jects a vlbratile cllluiu, thus constituting tlie flame cell*. 

Enryr. Bnt„ XXIII. m. 

flame -chamber (fl&m'chfim'b&fy n. In It fur- 
nace, the space immediately behind the bridge, 
in wnich the combustion of the inflammable 
gaseB that paBS over the bridge is or ought to 
be completed, llankine , Steam Engine, $ 1104. 
See flame-bridge. 

flame-color (fl&m'kul'gr), n. A bright reddish- 
orange color, liko that of dear flame from wood. 

The first was Splendour in a robe of flame-colour. 

B. Jonmtn , Masques at Court. 
Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-colour, vert, and axure, in throe rays. 

Tennymn, Coming of Arthur. 

flame-colored (fl&m'kul'ord), a. Of the color 
of flames. 

A fair hot wonoh In flame-coloured taffata. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 

flame-enginet (flam'on'jin), ft. A gas-engine. 

flame-eyed (flfira'id). a. Having eyoB like a 
flame; with bright-shining eyes ; angry-eyed. 

Nor sllont deserts, nor the sullen grave. 

Where flame-ey’d Fury means to smite, can save. 

Quarles, Emblems. 

flame-flower (flam'flou'Gr), n. A namo of 
species of Kniphofia ( lYtloma), bulbous plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Also called red - 
hot-]>oker. 

flameless (flam'les), a. [< flame + -to.] Des- 
titute of name. 

Detests his sanctuary, and forsakes 

His /I ameicse altar. 8uiutya, Lament, p. 4. 

flamelet (fl&m'let), n. [< flame + •let.} A lit- 
tle flame. 

The Yule-log cracked In the chimney, . . . 

And the flamelels flapped and flickered. 

Longfellow, King Witlafs Drinking Ilorn. 

flamen (flfi'men), n. [L. fldmen ( fldmin -), per- 
haps ori %.* flagmen (he whobums the sacrifices!) 
(cr. flamma, orig. *flagma, flame), < V 'ft* 1 !? hi 
flagrare , burn : we flame, n.] In Horn, an tig., a 
priest devoted to the service of one particular 
deity. Originally there were throe priests so called : the 
flamen Malta, consecrated to J upiter ; tlie flamen Mania- 
lis, sacred to Mars ; and the flamen Quirinalis, who super- 
intended the rites of Quirinus or Uomulus. The numlier 
was gradually increased to fifteen, but the original three 
retained priority in point of rank, Itelng styled major**, 
and elected from among tlie patricians, while tlie other 
twelve, called minores, were elected from the pletolanH 
Their characteristic dress included the cap called tho 
apex, the robe called the Uena, and a wreath of laurel. 

fluid-shown flamma 

Do prem among the popular throngs^ ^ ^ ^ 
A drear and dying sound 

flamenshlp (fl&' men -ship), f». [< flamen + 
ship.} Tho offico or dignity of a flamen. 

C. Claudius, the arch flamlne of Jupiter, lost his flamine- 
ehip and was deprived of that sacerdotall dlgnttie, because 
he nail committed an error In sacrificing, when bee should 
minister aud distribute the InwardB of the beast. 

Holland , tr. of Livy, p 601. 

fiama-of-the-woods (flfim'gv-the-wfid*'), n. 
The Jxora eoeeinea , a rubiaeeous shrub of India, 
frequently cultivated in tropical gardens for its 
largo scarlet flowers. 

flame-ftop (fl&m'stop), n. Same as firebridge. 

flame-tree (flam'trfi), a. 1. The Nuytsia flori- 
bunda of western Australia, a loranthaceous 
tree with numerous brilliant orange-colored 
flowers. Also called fire-tree. — 2. The Stereo- 
lia aeerifolia of New South Wales. 

flamfeWBt, a. pi. Kickshaws; trifles. Davies. 

Voyd ye fro these flam/etee. quoa the God. 

Stanikuret, ConoeiUs, p. 188. 


oust, < L. flaminius, of or belonging to a flamen : 
see flamen.} Pertaining to a flamen ; flamiui- 
eal. 

flaming (fla'ming), p. a. [Ppr. of flame, v. <.] 

1. 01 a bright or gaudy color, as bi ‘ 
bright orange. 

Behold it like an ample curtain spread, 

Now streak'd ami glowing witli the morning red ; 
Auoii ut iiouii in darning yellow bright. 

And ehmdiig sable for the peaceful night Prior . 

2. Same as flamboyant, 2. • 

Home of the sword blades are marvellously watered, sev- 
eral are sculptured in half relief with bunting scenes, aud 
others are strangely shaped, teethed like a saw, anil flam- 
ing (tlamlMjyant). tf. C if. Birdwood, Indian Arts, II 6. 

8. Tending to excite ; violent; vehement: as, 
a flaming harangue. 

fl&mingly ( fla f ming-U), adv. In a flaming man- 
ner ; with great show or vehemence ; passion- 
ately. 

How maasle and sententious is flolmnoii In bis Proverbs 1 
liow quaint aud flamingly amorous in the Cant teles ! 

Fell ham, Resolves, I. 20. 

flaming o (flft-ming'go), n. [s D. G. Dan. Sw. 
flamingo , < I*g .flamingo, formerly fla men go a= 
Hp. flamenco , a flamingo, an accotn., simulating 
Pg. Flamengo , Bp. Flamenco, a Fleming, iu F. 
Fla man (l (see Fleming), of Pr. flammant , flam- 
bunt, OF. flaman , also flambant, F. flam ant, a 
flamingo, lit. flaming, blazing, in allusion to its 
scarlet, plumage ; ppr. of Pr. flamar = OF. flamer, 
etc., flame, blaze: see flame, r.] Any bird of the 
family Phu mcopteridai: so called from the red or 

flaming color. 
Flamingos have 
extremely loug 
slender legs and 
neck, a relatively 
small body, and 
large head, with a 
heavy hill beut ab- 
ruptly in the mid- 
dle and furnished 
with tan ud lie like 
a duck’s. Tho feet 
are weblsid, and 
thu whole struc- 
ture is Intermedi- 
ate lietween that of 

K raUatorlal birds. 

ke herons and 
storks, and natato- 
rial birds, like the 
duck trilie. They 
thus constitute a 
superfointly group, 
called Amphwwr- 
phir , from the 
equivocal struc- 
ture Them Hre ulsmt eight species, or which the liest- 
known is tlie common flamingo of the old world, Phtrm * 
cojiteru* untu/uorum. Tho red flamingo of tropical and 
subtropical America is P. ruber, the African species is P. 
minor There are two peculiar to South America, P ign\- 
jtnllmtuH and P. andtnu*. J totalis of structure have caused 
the erection of four genera for these birds. 

flaming o-plant (fla-ming'go-plant), n. The 
Anthurtum Scherzvrianum, a greenhouse plapt 
having a bright-scarlet spatho and spadix, 
whence the name. 

Kaminlan (fla-minM-an), a. Pertaining to 
Caius Flaminius (died 2l7 n. c.), a Homan cen- 
Ror. — Flamlnlan road (Latin Vut Flaminia\ an ancient 
Roman road constructed from Home to Ariminum In the 
censorship of (Talus Flaminius, 220 li. 0. 

flamlnical (flo-min'i-kal), a. [< L. flamen (fla- 
mtn -), flamenj + -tc-af: boo flamineoun.} Per- 
taining to a Homan flamen or to his office and 
duties. 

How have they disfigur’d and dcfac’t that more then an- 
gelick brlghtnes, the unclouded serenity of (Thrlstiiui Reli- 
gion, with the dark overcasting of superstitious eoapM and 
flaminieal vestures ! Milton , Church-Government, II 2. 

fl&mm&bilityt (flam-a-bil 'i-ti), n. flammable: 
see -bility . ) The quality of being mflammablo ; 
inflammability. 

Proceeding from the sulphur of bodies torrillod-- that 
Is, the oily, fat, and unctuous parts wherein consist the 
principles at flammability. 

StrT. Browne , Vulg. Err., vl. 12. 

flammab let (flam # a-bl), a. [< L. as if yiamma - 
hilis, < flammare , flame: see flame , v.j Capa- 
ble of being kindled into flame ; inflammable. 
Smart. 

flammat iont (fla-m&’shon), fl. [< L. as if *flam- 
matio(n-), < flammare flame ; sw flame, r.] 
The act of setting on fire, or of inflaming. 

White or crystalline arson lek, being artificial, and sub- 
limed witli salt, will not endure flammat Um. 

Sir T. Broome, Vulg. Err., 11. &. 

flammeoUBt (flam 'e -us), a. [< L. flammeus, 
flaming, fiery, < flamma, a flame : see flame, n.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of flame; like flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body (of the glow- 
worm]. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ill. 87. 



Red Flamingo (Phamicefterus ruber). 


0 



flammiferoua 


flammlf eroaflt ( fla-mif'c-rim), a . [< L. flammi- 
fer , < flamma, flame, +"lcrrc = E. fear 1 .] Pro- 
ducing flame. Coles, 1717. 
flamimvdmous (fla-miv'o-raiiB), a. [< L. 
mmmus, vomiting flames, < flamma , flame, + 
vonurc, vomit..] Vomiti tig flames, as a volcano. 
Coles, 1717. [Karo.] 

Sure Vulcan’* sliop is here— 

IlHrk, how the aiiviht thunder round the dene 
Flammimmmis ! W. Thomjston, Sickness, 111. 

flammulated (flam'u-la-tod), a. [< L. flammu- 
fti, u little flame: see flam mule.] In orntlh ., 
pervaded with a reddish color; ruddy; redden- 
ed : as, tin* flammulated owl, Scops flammiola. 
flammnle (flam'u]), n. [< L. flammuUi, a little 
flame, dim. of flamma , a flame: seo flame. | A 
little flame ; specifically, one of the little flumes 
associated in pictures, etc., with Chinese and 
Japanese gods and other sacred beings, to 
whose superhuman nature they testify in the 
manner or the aureole and nimbus, 
flamy (fla'mi), a . [< flame + -y 1 .] Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or like flame. 

My thoughts, Imprison'd in my secret woes, 

Wit n flamy breath* do Inhiiu ofl in huuikI. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Yonder cloud behold, 

Whose sarcenet skirt* are edged with flamy gold. 

Poftr, Duuciad, ill. 264. 
llow gloriously alsmt the Kinking sun 
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side, flank: see flank*.] In armor, housing for 
the flanks of a war-horse. Also flauntber. 
( Compare flancard . 

flanconade, flanconnade (fiang-ko-nad'), n. 
[F., < flanc, flank, side.] In fencing , the ninth 
anil last, thrust, usually aimed at the side. Ro- 
lando (ed. Forsyth). 

flandant, n. A kind of pinner attached to the 
cap or bonnet worn by women toward the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

Will it not t>6 convenient to attack your flandan first, 
soys the maid Y More anger yet Y still military terms ? 

Dunton, Ladies' Diet 

Fl&nderert, n. [< Flanders + sr*.] A native 
of Flanders. See Fleming. 

These German colonists are, In a yet existing document, 
referred to os Plunderers. Contemporary Rev ., LI. 328. 

Flanders brick. Sou bncW. 

* Flanders 


flank 


flange-wheel (flanj'hwdl). a. A car- or car- 
riage-wheel having a guide-flange on one or 
both sides of the tread. 


flawrisg-imi»liins (fUn'jing-ma-sh§n'), n. A 
machine for bending the edges of boiler-iron, 
ship-plateB, or Bheet-metal to form a curved or 
bent edge or flange. For pipes and hollow ware such 
machines are made in the form of a revolving mechanism 


wgl 

The flamy clouds arc gathered ' 

Hr iiavJ , Talc of Cloudland. 

flan 1 (flan), ft. [He., also flann; < Icol. Jlan , a 
rushing; cf. Jlana, rush lioodlessly.] 1. A sud- 
den gust of wind from the land ; a flaw. 

Tho’ the wind lie not mi strong, there will cmnu flann s 
and blasts off tho land 

Brand, Description of Shetland, p. 81. 

2 . Smoko driven down the chimney by gusts 
of wind. 

flan 2 (flan), v. t . ; nret. and pp. flamed , ppr. 
flaming . [< OF. flan, a loophole, erabraMuro; 


Flandrisht. a. [ME. Flaundrisch; < 

+ -islt*.] Flemish. 

Uppon his heed a Flaundrisch hover hat. 

Chaucer , Gun. Prol. to C T , 1. 272. 

fl&nerie (flfc-no-re'), n. [F., < fldner, lounge, 
gossip : nee flaneur. j Lounging ; the idle, saun- 
tering life of a fl&ueur. 

It is by the nimlcsM fldmrie which leaves you free to fol« 
low capriciously every hint of entertainment, Unit you get 
to know Koine. //. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 120. 



Flanging^nadUi 


fl&neur (fl&-T»6r'), n. [F., a lounger, loiterer, 
< fldner, lounge, loiter, stroll about, dial, gossip; 
ef. leel.flana, rutdi heedlessly: moo Jlan*.] 


which presses the edge of tho tube or vessel against an 
anvil, or of a wheel which traverses the edge or the ves- 
sel. landing the edge back as It advances. In other forms, 
as in the flanyinp-press, the edge of a fiat plate is bent by 
direct pressure in a hydraulic press. 

flanging-press (flan' jing-pres), ft. Hee flanging- 

machine . 

flank 1 (flangk), n. and a. [<ME . flank, flawnk, 
the flank (def. 1), = D. flank = G. Don. flankc 



net for covering the openings of rabbit-burrowH 
when the rabbits are Hunted with ferrets. 

After the holes are . . . covered with purse-uots, called 
flans, the ferret should be put in. 

IF. B. Daniel , Rural Si>ort8. 

flan 4 (F. pron. floh), n. [F., < OF. flan, flan, 
flaon (later also flanc), a blank for coining; a 
particular use of flaon , a cake, tart, > W. flam : 
see flawn.] A pieco of metal shaped ready to 
form a coin, but not yet stamped by the die. 
Bamo as blank , 0. 

These Syracusan bronze coins wuro extensively used in 
Sicily, chiefly by the Hike] towns, os blanks or flans on 

' ’(MIS. 

, Illstoria Numomni, p. 167. 


Sicily, chiefly hy the Slkcl tov 
which to strike their own tymu 
B. V. Head, I 


idle, goNsipiu^ saunteror; one who habitually 
strolls about idly. 

More unlocked for happenings, more inridents in the 
drunm of real life will happen before midnight to the in- 
dividuals who compose the orderly Boulevard procession 
In Paris than those of its cliaotie Broadway counterpart 
will cxiicricnco in n month. Thu latter arc not really 
more impressive, because they arc apparently all running 
errands amt include no fldneurs. Thu fl (incur would fare 
ill Bbuulii anything draw him into the stream. 

New Princeton Ben., VI 93. 

flang 1 (flang). A Scotch and obsolete English 
preterit, of fling. 

flang 2 (Hang), n. [Origin obscure.] In min- 
ing , a two-pointed pick. 

flange (flan;j), n. TA later form of flanch, which 
is an assibilated form of 
flank*: see flanch, flank *.] 

1. A projecting edge, rim, or 
rib on any object, at* tho rims 
by which east-iron pipes are 
connected together, or the 
marginal projections on the 
tires of railroad-car wheels 
to keep them ou the rails.— 

2. A strengthening rib: as, 

tho flange of afish-bel 


flancardt, ft. [< OF. flancard , also flaucart , 
fl anchara, armor for the flanks of a horse (cf. 
flancart, adj., of the flank or side), < Jlanc, side, 
flank: see flank*, ft.] In armor, plated armor 
for the flanks of a war-horse. Also flanchard. 
Compare flanch or. 

Some hod the mainferres, the closo gantlettes, the giibi- 
aettes, the flanrartlcs dn>|Mid A gutted with red, ami other 
had them spekeied gruuc. Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 

flanch (flanch), ft. [An assibilated form of 
flank*, further altered to flange: nee flank*, 
flange .] 1. Aprojoction; a flange. 

A carefully mado piston . . . having a flanch rising four 
or five inches, and extending completely around its cir- 
cumference Thurston , Steam-Kugiue, p 04. 

2 . In Acr.,_a bearing composed of a jpart. of the 



-bellied rail 
or girder. — 3. A plate placed 
over Iho end or a pipe or 
cylinder to close it partly or 
wholly.- BaoUng-uv flange, a 
flange or collar hy which a Indy is 
held firmly to its seat or hoariug.-- 
Blank flange, a plate used to close Vnrknu. forms of 
the end of a flanged pipe. Manges, 

flange (flanj), t?. ; pret. and pp. flanged , ppr. 
flanging. [< flange , «.] I, intrans. 1. To pro- 
ject out. 

I have seldom looked on tho east end of a church with 
more complete sympathy. As it flantffsimt in three wide 
broadly on the earth, It looks 


sine, nanK (aei. wirn cnange oi xeui. at- to 
Rom. fl-, < OHG. hlanca , lanca, lanka , lancha, 
MHG. lanke, lanche, loin, flank, side, = ME. 
lankc, lonke , E. dial, lank, the groin : seo lank 2 . 
Hence flanch. flange.] 1, n. 1. Tho posterior 
part of either side or an animal, between the 
ribs and the hip ; also, the thin piece of flesh 
constituting this part. 

The side*, Jl antes, and bellle [of tho chameleon] meet 
togilher, us hi fishes. Holland, tr. of Fllny, vill. S8. 

The two kidneys, And the fat that Is on them, which is 
by fine flanks, . . . shall he take away. Lev. ill. 4. 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swinu 
Sheath’d, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. 

Shak , Venus and Adonis, 1. 1116. 

2. In entom., the pleura or side of an insect’s 
thorax. — 3. Mild., ono of the sides of an army, 
or of any of its divisions, as a brigade, regi- 
ment, or battalion: us, to attack tho enemy on 
the right flank. 

When to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retired. 

Milton , P. L., vl. 670. 

The front attack was kept up so vigorously that, to pre- 
vent the success of these attempt* to got on our flanks, 
died 


tho National troops wore compel 
position* to tho roar nearer Pitt 


like tlm ]>oup of some great old battle-ship. 

“ * ‘ * * nef Voyage, p. 188. 


field bounded by a curve projecting boldly into 

the field from one side and nearly reaching tho flange on. 
fesse-point. Ill smnu continental systems of heraldry 
“ flanoli Is bordered hy straight lines meeting In a right 


term ecs, and settles down br 
mie great ol 
Ji. L. Stevenson, Inland 

2. To be bent into a flange ; take tho form of a 
flange. 

El. tram. To furnish with a flange; make a 


angle^and^ therefore resembling u pile, hut less acutely 


flange-gage (flanj'gfij), n. In rail., a gage for 
determining tho correctness of the distance 


between the iuside and the outside of flanges. 
Also called distance-gage. Car-Builder *s Diet. 
flange-joint (flanj 'joint), n. A joint in pipes, 
ete., mado by two flanges bolted togother. 


pointed. Flanches arc always lnmiu In pairs, and the es- 
cutcheon so charged is most commonly blazoned flanehed 
See cut under flanehed. Also flauque and flauneh. tkuu- 

af T « flaagO-llp (flani'lip), w7 In rail., a dovetailed 

in ’ u r th 8 projection on the wheel-center entering into a an enemy’s position, with the intention of threatenin 

pair OZ nanenes. Tho tincture of the flanch is men- norroHnonriinfr irmnvn \ n 44 m f., L 0 l ( f on fh ft timilngTt, or of attacking him on the flank.— Flank 
_ tinned in the bluron, and it often hap- corresponding groove in tne tire to noid on me trAla whlch 011 5a to narallel to and in froi 


. several times, to take 

ittshurg landing. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 34a 

Hence — 4. A side of anything: as, the flanks 
of a building. 

Mountains have arisen since 
With cities on thairjlank*. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

5 . In fort., that part of a bastion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, or any part of a 
work that, defends another work by a fire along 
the outside of its parapet. Bee cut under bas- 
tion. — 6. The acting surface of a cog inside 
the pitch-line.— 7. pi. In farriery, a wrench or 
any other injury to the back of a norso. — 8. In 
leathcr-manuf., the part of a hide from the side 
of a beast. 

The port* of hides are called butts, backs, flanks, etc., 
and form grade* ol thickness and quality. 

C. T. Dams, Leather, p. 38. 

Open flawlr, In fort., that part of the flank which is cov- 
ered by the oiillon. Stoequeler. 

IE a. Pertaining to a flauk or side, (a) Form- 
ing a part of, or cut from, the flank : as, a flank piece of 
meat (6) Situated on the flank or at the slue : as, a flank 
flic or company of a regiment or battalion, (e) In a direc- 
tion toward or from one of tho flanks : at, a flank attack 
or T ' * ' ““ “ 


lams that instead of a single tincture 
the surface of the flanch is covered with 
iMJurings Identified with some imthoij 
other than the hearer. Sometimes the 
Ranches are charged with the anoCNlral 
arms of the liearer and their position 
on these limited parts of the field 1* 
an early fonn of denoting cadency, or 
Flanehed Gules. porhu|*i illegltiinac). Also flanked, 
JUmqurd. 

flanchert, n. [ME. flauncher, < OF. flanchterc, 
housing for the flanks of a war-horse, < flanc , 



flange in case of accident, but otherwise sus- 
taining no strain. Car-Builders Diet. 

flange-pipe (flanj'pip), w. Pipe of which the 
separate lengths or sections are provided with 
flanges, so that the ends can be butted and held 
together by bolts. 

flange-rail (flain'r&l), n. A railroad-rail fur- 
nished with a flange ou one side to prevent 
the wheels of locomotives from running off the 
line. 


troll, patrols which operate parallel to and In frou?o( 
Uip flanks of an army, or body of armed men, to secure 
information regarding the cuuntiy and the movements of 
thu enemy, ana to protect the main body from surprise hy 
giving timely notice of an intended attack on the flank. 
—Flank (or flamtue) point* in her., same as 60*0 point 
(which sec, under point), 

flank 1 (flangk), v. [s= D. flankeren cs G. flan- 
kiren a Dan. flankere = Sw. flankera, < F. flan- 
ss Sp. Pg. flanjjuear » It. fl ancare, flank; 


the noun. 


m. df.* flange, ®.] E trans. 1. 
To stand or be placed or posted at the flank 


mge, v.. 


flank 

or side of; border at the side or sides: as, the 
flanking troops of an army. 

Repentance, Hope, and hearty-ipilde Humility, 
l)oo flank the wings of Faith's triumphant Carr. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, i. in. 
Where stately colonnades arc flanked with trees 

PiU , Epistle to J. Pitt 

With its two little angels, and its four flanking saints. 

D. V. Mitchell, Bound Together, ii. 

Specifically — 2. Milit. : (a) To attack or threat- 
en the side or flank of; place troops so as to 
command, threaten, or attack the flank of. 

The British light companies were sent ont to great dis- 
tances, as flanking parties ; but who was to flank the 
flankers? Everett, Orations, 1. 01. 

(&) To pass round or turn the flank of; march 
or move along or past one Bide of, as an oppos- 
ing army. (<*) To secure or guard the flank of: 
as, they flanked their position with abattis. 

The ditch without hewn down exceeding broAd, and of 
an incredible profundity, strongly flankt, and not wanting 
what fortifications can doe. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 182. 

n. intrana . To occupy a flank position; bor- 
der; touch: with on. 

That side, which flank* on the sea ami haven, needs no 
art to fortify it. Butler, Remains (Thyer's ed.), i. 417. 

flank 2 t (flangk), n. [< ME. flaunke , a spark or 
flake (of fire), prob. < Sw. flanka , a flake, a 
clot] : a nasalized form of Norw. flak, Sw. flatja, 
etc., E. flaked i see flake*. Hardly connected 
with Dan. flunke , gleam, sparkle, G. dial. 
flunke , a spark, G. flinken , fltnkcm. oquiv. to 
funken. funkaln , gleam, sparkle. Cf . flanker 2. ] 
A spark or flake of fire. 

The rayti rucled odotin, ridlande tlilkke 
Of felle flaunkes of fyr and flakes of soufro. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 963. 

Flanke * of tier. Holinshed, Phroii , Ireland, p 143 

flankard (flang'kftrd), m, [< flank* + -ard. Of. 
flancard , of sameiilt. origin.] Among sports- 
men, one of the knobs or nuts in the flanks of 
a deer. 

flanked (flangkt), a. In her., same as flanchcd; 
especially, having flanchos of the pointed or 
angular form. 

lusker 1 (flang'kGr), n. [< flank, v., + -cr*. Cf. 
OF. flnnehorc (def. 2).] 1. One who or that 

which flanks, as a skirmisher or body of troops 
employed on the flank of an array to roeonnoiter 
or guard a line of march, or a fortification pro- 
jecting so as to command tho side of on assail- 
ing body. 

In the sallies of tliclr prluy Posternes, for the defence 
of the suid countcrscliiirfu, there were new danrJrrrsinade. 

Hakluyt '* Voyage *, 11. 122. 

If that thy flanker* l»e not (‘anoii-proofu 

Marstan, Antonio and Mellida, I., 1. 1. 

As daylight broke, the flanker* and vedettes were thrown 
well old. H\ //. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 387. 

2f. A side piece or flanked piece of timber. 
Cotqravc. 

flanker 1 ! (flang'k(r), v. [< flanker 1 , w.] I. Iran*. 

1. To defend by flankers or lateral fortifica- 
tions. 

Thu city is compassed with a thick wall flankereil and 
inouted almut. Sir T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p 40. 

I have flankereil my house, and resolve to main- 
tain It us long ns a man will stuud l»y me. 

(Jovernor Winslow, New England's Memorial, 
lApp , p. 400. 

And the grim, Hankered block -house, bound 

With bristling palisades around. 

Whittier, Truce of Piscataqua. 

2L To attack sidewise or by the flank. 

H, intrana. To come on sidewise. 

Where sharp winds do rather flanker than blow fully 
opposite upon our plantations, they thrive liest 

Evelyn, Hylva, ill. 1 8. 

flanker 2 (flang'kfcr), n. [E. dial. ; cf. flank*.] 
A spark of Are, [Prov. Eng.] 
flanker 3 ! (flang'kftr), v. i. [Prob. a nasalized 
form of flacker , influenced by flank#, which is 
unrelated.] To sparkle; flicker. 

For who can hide tlic flanckmui flame 
That still itaelfe lietrayesY 

TurbermUe, tr. of Ovid (1667), foL 88. 
By flanckeryng flame of flrie love 
To cinders men are worae. 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrams (1677). 

flannel (flan'ol), «. and a. [Sc. and E. obs. 
and dM. flannen; = D .flanel = G.flanell = Dan. 
flnncl, flonel sa Sw. flanell, < OP. flanelle , F. 
flanelle = Sp. franela as Pg. flaneUa , also fari- 
nella as It. flanolla, frcncllu, flannel. Origin 
doubtful; referred by Diez and others to OF. 
flaine, a pillow-case, a feather-bed, mod. dial. 
flaine, a kind of ticking. The asserted deri- 
vation from W. gwlaneii , flannel (Wedgwood, 
Skeat, and others), is Improbable. W. gwlanen, 
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flannel, of. gwlanog , woolly, < gwlan, wool, as E. 
wool , q. v.f I, n. 1. A warm loosely woven 
woolen stun used especially for undergarments, 
bed-covering, etc., but also to some extent for 
outer garments, in styles adapted for that pur- 
pose. Some flannels have both sides alike; 
others have a long nap on one side and none 
on the other.— 2f. A warming drink; hot gin 
and beer seasoned with nutmeg, sugar, etc. 
[Old cant.]— 3!. A person of homely or un- 
couth dress, exterior, or manners. 

1 am dejected : 1 am nut able to answer the Welsh flan- 
nel ISir Hugh Evans]. Shirk , M. W of \V. ( v. 6. 

Adam’s flannel s mAdam -Canton flannel \Canton, 
accoin. European form of Chinese hrvangtung, a city in 
ChtnaJ, a strong cotton cloth with a Jung wift nap, usually 
on one side, more rarely on iKith, used for iindcrgarmcultf, 
etc. When used for wearing ap|>arel it is commonly un 
dyed. Also called cotton flannel Elastic flann el, a 
kind of Jersey cloth woven In the Niockiiig-looin, and hav- 
ing a soft pile on one fact;.— Oauxe flannel, ilunnci of a 
loose and porous texture. — Natural flannel, a felted 
layer of fllamcntoiiH ulgm with vilHoiih otliir organisms 
widt h occur in wet meadows, ii|mui the drying margins of 
(Minds, etc. It has the apiHiaraiico of coarse, h|h»iik> gi een 
cloth, becoming yellowish or grayish — Yard of flannel. 
Same as eng- flip.— Zephyr flannel, a woolen stuir with 
u slight admixture of silk, flue and very soft 

XL a. Made of flannel; consisting of flannel: 
as, flannel clothing. 

Hu was dressed in n greasy flannel gown, with his throat 
bore, and seemed to be dividing Ills uttcntlun hetwem 
tlie frying-nan and u clotlieH-horsc, on which a great mini 
her of silk handkerchiefs were hanging. 

Dickens , Olivci Twist, viii 

flannel-cake (flan'el-kak), n. A kind of thin 
griddle-cake made with either wheat-flour or 
corn-meal, and raised with yeast. [U. &.] 
flanneled, flannelled (flan r eld), a. [< flannel 
+ -edfl. 1 Covered with or wrapped in flannel, 
flannel-flower (flan'ol-flou'fcr), w. 1 . The mul- 
len, Vo rbaacum Thapaua. — 2. The Macroaipho- 
ma longiflora , an apocynaceous vine of Brazil, 
densely covered with woolly hairs. Its flowers 
are remarkable for the length of the tube, 
flannelled, a. See flanneled. 
flanne llet (flan'el-et), n. [< flannel + -let.] A 
very soft flannel mudo in narrow pieces, used 
for wearing-apparel . 

flunel-monthed (flan'ol-raoutlit), a. Having 
a mout.li with the appearance of flannel : as, the 
flannel-moutherl eat, a flsli ( Amturua nigricans) 
of the great North American lakes, 
fl&nnen (flan'en), n. and a. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal variant of flannel. 

Their sarks, instead of rrecahie flannen, 

Been nnaw-whito seventeen humler linen 1 

Burns, Tam n Kliantcr. 

In flannen robes tho roughing glumt docs walk. 

Drjuien 

flanning (flan'ing), n. [< linn* + -mr/ 1 .] Ill 
arch. : (a) The internal splay or bevel of a win- 
dow-jamb. (b) The inner flare or coving of a 
fireplace. 

flanqne (flangk), n. [F.: see flank*.] In her., 
same as Jlanch , 2. 

flanqned (flangkt), a. In Iter., same as flanrhed. 
flap (flap), n. [< ME. flap, Jlapjrc, a stroke, blow, 
buffet, a fly-flap, a loose, flexible part of a gar- 
ment, etc., ss D. flap, a stroke, blow, box on tho 
ear (cf. OD. flabbe, a blow, a blow on tho face, 
a fly-flap); from the verb.] 1. A stroke, blow, 
or buffet, as with the hand or with any weapon, 
etc. 

Prochod of penaiinciw that J'uiilo the apostle suifred, 

In fame & frigore and flappe * of scourge* 

Pier* Plowman ( BX *M. 67. 

Flappe or stroke. Ictus , flappe or hntfett, alapa. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 103. 

The iM'ggnr with his noble tree 
Laid lusty flap * him to 

Jlobin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s ltullads, V. 11)2). 

2. The motion of anything broad and loose; a 
flapping motion.— 3. An instrument for keep- 
ing off flies by a flapping motion. 

Flappe , instrument to sinytc wythe flyys r smite flics 
wlthj, nabellum, miwcarlum. J*rompt. Pare., p. 1»J3. 

They had w<H>dcn flairs to lieat them I files | hwhv 

Coryat, Cniditiis, I 160. 

4. Anything broad and flexible that hangs 
loose, or is attached by one end or side, and 
easily moved ; that part of anything which pro- 
jects in such a form. Tim flap of a hat is that part 
of the brim which is turned up on one side, or is capable 
of being turned up ; the flap of a waistcoat, that part of 
tho long waistcoat of Urn eighteenth century widen came 
down upon the thigh, extending on either side below and 
beyond the lowest button. 

Why art thou then exasperate, . . . thou green sarce- 
net flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse, 
thou? Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 


flapdoodle 

A cartilaginous flap upon the opening ofthe 

Enihi oidcrcd waistcoats with largo flap*. Dickens. 

5. A heavy valve used to prevent the entrance 
of tho tide into a sewer. — o. In aurg., a portion 
of skin or flesh separated from the underlying 
part, but remaining attached at the base. Flaps 
are made for vnrloiis piirponen in surgical o)ieratioii8 t as 
for entering and growing otcr tlm cud of an amputated 
limb, for homing a new nose (rhinoplasty), etc. 

7. pi. A disease in the lips of horses, in which 
they liecome blistered and swell on both sides. 
— 8. pi. A (liHcomyeetniiH fungus, Vesisa coch- 
lea ta. — 0. pi. A broadly expandod hymono- 
mycotous fungus, probably Agartcus arvvnsis. 
[Yorkshire, Eng.J 

flip (flap), r . ; pret. and tip .flapped, ppr. flap - 
ping. [< ME. .Happen, nap, clap, slap, strike, 
= D. flappen (> G. flap pen), intr., flap (cf. F. 
frapper. strike : see J'ntp); prob. ult. imitative; 
cf. clap 1, slup, etc.; of. also flack, flabby.] I. 
tnlrana. 1. To strike a blow with anything 
broad and flexible, as the hand; clap; make 
a noise like clapping. 

A fool limn shul for Jnye flappe with hondis. 

Wyclif, iTov. xvli 18. 

The Dim, or flying post, which flapping on the shield of 
TuruiiH, and fluttering almut Ills head, disheartened him 
in tho duel. Dryden, Ded of J£noid. 

When windows flap and chimney roars, 

And all Is dismal out of doors. 

Wonterrorth, Tho Wngoucr. 

2. To move in a waving or swaying manner, 
as wings, or us something broad or ioobc. 

My canvas torn, it flajr* from side to side: 

My i nhlc s crack'd, my anchor's slightly ty’d. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill 11. 

As when a boat 

Tacks, and tho slacken'd sail flajr*. 

Tennyson, Princess, Ii. 

3!. To burst out suddenly, as flames; flash. 

Trn rimes Is* tjdc, toll is me tho lync, 

Tlmt lilt fesi whs on fyre, A’ flapjnl out onono 
Viito hiiioi thcr A smoko, and no smetho low. 

Destruction of Troy (E E. T. 8.), 1. 11706. 

4. To fall like a flap, as the brim of a hat or 
other broad thing. 

1 spoke with him, and Dink much notice of him : he bail 
nil old black hat on, that flapjred, and a pair of Hpanlsli 
leather shoes 

State Trial*, T Wliltclircnd and Others, an. 1670. 

n. trans . It. Tost-riko; beat; Blap; give a 
stroke of any kind to. 

Allc the tlcsclic of tho flanke lie flajtpes in sondyre. 

Mortc Arthurs (E. K. T. 1. 2782. 

Uuscall, dost flapire me In the mouth with taller ; 

And Icll’st tliou mo of haberdashers warn? 

Jlonianth, knave of Harts (1613). 

2. To bent with or as if with a flap. 

For (quoth he) when many flics sloodo fending vp)Kiii 
his mwe flesh, and hud well fed tliemst lues, ho was con- 
tented at another’s perswusion to haiio them flapt awalo. 

Sir T. Wdnon, Art of Rhetoric, p. 201. 

Yet let mo flap Ibis hug with gilded wings. 

Pojh 1 , Frol, to Satires, 1 400. 

3. To make or cause a swaying movement of, 
as something broiul or flap-like: as, the wind 
flapped the hIi lit Lere. 

Three times, all In the dead of night, 

A l tell was heard to ring; 

And shrieking ut her window thrice 
Tlu* raven flapp'd his wing 

Ttekrll, Colin and Lucy. 
Tlic hooded hawks, high perched on lM*aiu, 

Tlu* clamour joined with whistling scream, 

And flajnreil theii wings, and shfMtk tlielr ltclls. 

Scott, L of L. M., vi. 6. 

4. To provide with a flap. 

With fla/rjied oilskin huls we should have been weather- 
proof, hut w ith one of these I wup tin provided. 

Fronde, Sketches, p 80. 

5. To lot fall the flap of: move the flap of; 
especially, as in the case of a hat, to bring the 
flaps of for wmil and downward, so as to cover 
or protect tho face, — 8. To arouse the atten- 
tion of, as by flanping the curs: apparently in 
allusion to the “ flappers ” employed for such a 
purpose in the feigned island of Laputa in ^Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” Kco extract from Swift, un- 
der flapper, 1. [Humorous.] 

They sunt their complaint to the Home Government, de- 
MpAlchul an agent to rinnlon to flap the Colonial Ofltce, 
and even secured a certain tepid interest for tho qnestlon 
in the London press. Conlemjiarary Bev. { LIII. 18. 

flapdoodle (flap'd6-dl ), M. [ < flap, stroke (henee 
‘flatter’ ?), + doodle, a simpleton, fool.] 1. 
The stuff on which fools are feigned to be nour- 
ished ; food for fools. [Humorous.] 
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flapdoodle 

“The gentleman has eaten no small quantity of it apdoo- 
die In his lifetime." “ Wlint » that?" ..." It's the stuff 
they feed fools on." A tarry at, lister Simple, xxvlll. 

Flapdoodle, they call it, what fools are fed on. 

T. Hughes, lorn Brown at Oxford, xll. 

2. Transparent pretense or nonsense, an cross 
flattery, nonsensical talk, or foolish boasting, 
flap-door ( flup'ddr ), n. A form of door with the 
hinges on the lower Bide, so that it opens down- 
ward and outward. Also called falling door . 
flapdr&gon (tlap'drag'qn), w. r< flap + dragon . 
Also called snapdragon, q. v. The allusion is to 
the popular 4 tlery dragon’ or firedrakc.] 1. A 
play in which the players snatch plums, raisins, 
or other things out of burning brandy or spirits, 
'and swallow them ; snapdragon ; also, the ma- 
terials for the game. 

Stabbing of arms, flap-dragons, health*, width, mid nil 
such swaggering humours. 

Jl. J union, Cynthia's Hovel*, v , Palinode 

I'll go afore, and have the bonfire made, 

My fireworks, and flaj^lramms, and good backpack. 

Fletcher, beggars’ Hindi, v. 2. 

2. A plum, raisin, or other thing to 1st snatched 
from tfie burning liquor in pluymg llapdragon. 
Bee the extracts. 

He . . . drinks off candles' end* for flap-drawn*. 

Shale , 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 

Flap-dragons are plums, <tc , placed in a shallow dish 
Ailed wltli some spirituous Honor, out of which, when set 
on Are, they are to lie desirously hiiu!i lied a itli the mouth. 
This elegant amusement wo* once more common hi Eng- 
land than It Is at present, and ha* been at all times a fa- 
vourite one in Holland. Tims In Ham Alley * “ My brother 
swallows It with more ease than it Dutchman does 
dragons " 

Gi/ortt , Note to H. Jonson's Cyutlila's JKevels, v , Palinode. 

Huch were flap dragon*, which wen* small combustible 
bodies fired at one end and floated in a glas* of liquor, 
which an experienced toper swallowed unharmed, while 
yet hlar.fug. /. U' Israeli, (hirlos of Lit, III :n 

flapdragont (flap'drag'on), ft. t. [< Jlapdragov, 
n.j To swallow at otic gulp; snatch aud de- 
vour, as in tho play of fla|>dragon. 

To make an end of the ship ; to see how the sea flap 
dragnned it Shak., W. T., 111. 3 

flap-eared (flap'erd), «. f< flap + ear * + -wf2.] 
Having broad, loose, flapping ears. 

A . . . houtle-hcaded, flajhcar'd knave ! 

ShnJc., T. of the 8., iv 1 

flapjack (flap'jak), if . [< flap + jack, used 

vaguely.] A oako of batter baked on a griddle, 
in a shallow pan, or on a board: so called from 
the practice of tossing the cake into tho air 
when it is dono on one side, by a dexterous 
movement of the griddle, in such a manner as 
to turn it over ami catch it again flat upon the 
griddle with the hakod side uppermost. Also 
flipjaek. 

We'll have flesh for holiday*, flsh fin* fasting-day*, mid 
moreoer puddings and flap jack*. Shak., Pericles, li 1. 

Untill at last, by tho skill of the cooke, it is transform'd 
Into tho forme of a flap-jack, which In our translation I* 
raid a pancake. John Taylor, Jnck-a-lont, 1 lift. 

flap-keeper (flap'ko'pAr), n. A man whose 
duty it is to open the flab 8 of a sower to allow 
the OHcapc of sewage at low tide, 
flap-montlied (flap / moutht), a. Having loose, 
hanging lips, as a dog. 

When lie |a hound I hath ceased his Ill-resounding noise, 
Another Hap-numth’d mourner, hlaok and grim, 

Against the welkin volleys out Ills voice. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 02a 

flapper (flap'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
flaps. 

It would hi* ns a rudder to stirro aud condnct him into 
a secure port, and an effectual \flajtper to drive away the 
flies of au worldly vault le*. 

lie arena to, Passengors’ Dialogues (1012). 

In each bladder uus a Hinall quantity of dried peas, or 
little pebble*, a* 1 wa* afterward* Informed With these 
bladders they now ami then flapped tile mouths and ears 
of those who stood near them, of which practice I conld 
not then conceive the meaning It seems tho minds of 
these people (the dreamy philosophers of Lapiital are so 
taken up with Intense Kjicenlntions, that they neither can 
•jieak, nor attend to the discourses of other*, without lin- 
ing roused by some external application to the organs of 
speech and hearing ; for which reason those persons who 
are able to afford it always keep a flapper ... in their 
family as one of their domestics. Tills flapper is 1 iko- 

wlso employed diligently to attend his master in his walks, 
and upon occasion to give him a soft flap on his eyes. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travel*, HI. 

2. A reminder; something designed to fix or 
divert the attention: in allusion to the flappers 
of Laputa. Bee extract from Bwift, above. 
[Humorous.] 

I write to you, by way of flapper, to put you in mind of 
yourself. Chesterfield. 

3. A young bird when first trying its wings; 
especially, a young wild duck which cannot fly, 
but flaps along on the water. 
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Some young men down lately to a pond ... to hnnt 
flapper* or young wild ducks. Gilbert White. 

A good bag can be made at them in the fail, both among 
the young jtapjwr* . . . and among the flights of wild 
duck. T . Jiooeevelt , Hunting Tripe, p. 64. 

4. Rarae as flapper-skate . — 6 . pi Very long 
shoes worn by negro minstrels, 
flapper-skate (flap'fcr-sk&t), n. A local Eng- 
lish and Scotch name of species of Jtaia or ray, 
as the llaia macrorhyncha and li. fuUonica. 
flappett (flap'et), n. [<flap + -et. Ct.flackel*.'] 
A flap or edge, as of a counter. 

Wliat brave spirit could lie content to sit in his shop, 
with njtapjiet of wood and a blue apron before hint, sell- 
ing mlthrldatum and dragon's-watcr to visited houses, 
that might pursue feats of arms? 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Burning IV* lie, 1. 3. 

flappisht (flap 9 ish), a. [< flap + -f7*R] Dis- 
posed to flap; in active irregular motion. 

I see your keys! sec a fool’s head of your own had 1 kept 
them I warrant they had been forthcoming : you are so 
flapyish , you throw *cm up and down at your tail. 

Sir It. Howard , The Committee, iv. 

flaptaU (flap'tal), n. An American monkey 
the tail of which is not prehensile: distinguish- 
ed from clutchtail . 

flap-tile (flap'til), it. A tile a part of which is 
bent up to form a corner or receive a drip, 
flap *vaWe (flap'valv), n. A clack-valve; a 
valve hinged on one side, 
flare (flar), r.; pret. and pp. flared, ppr. flaring. 
[( )f Sound, origin : < Norw. flora, blaze, flame, 
adorn with tinsel, = Sw. dial .flora upp, blaze up 
suddenly (cf. E. flare up ); the older form (with 
orig. s) in 8w. dial. ./taw, bum furiously, blaze: 
noo flash*. 1 I. %ntrans. 1. To shine out with 
sudden and unsteady light, luster, or splendor; 
give out a dazzling light. 

When the sun licgln* to fling 
Uia/f arin/f lieam*. Milton, II 1'ciihcroso, 1. 132. 

2. To waver; flutter; bum with an unsteady 
light, as flame in a current of air; hence, to 
flutter, as such flame docs; flutter with gaudy 
show. 

With ribbons pendant, flaring 'bout her bead. 

Shak., 61. W. of W., iv. 0. 
Like flaring tapers, brightening a* they waste. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 400. 
Our last light, that long 

Hod wink'd and threaten'd darkm***, /hired and fell. 

Tennyson, Mortu d'Arthur. 

3. To open or spread outward, like the mouth 
of a trumpet.*-4. To incline outward from a 
perpendicular, as u ship’H sides or bows, or any 
similar formation : opposed to tumble home.— To 
flare up. to bum high by a sudden impulse ; lienee, to be- 
come Miiildculy angry or excited ; fly into u passion. 

('rime will not fail to flare up from men's hearts 
While hearts are men b, and so born criminal. 

Browning , King and Hook, 1. 102. 

II. irans. To cause to bum with a flaring 
flame; hence, to display glaringly; exhibit in 
an ostentatious manner. 

One mortal, one nation or generation of mortals, may 
flair a flambeau, and another twinkle a taper. 

Str W. Hamilton. 

flare (flar), w. 1. A glaring, unsteady, wavering 
light; a glare: as, (hejfarrof an expiring can- 
dle. 

In the hollow down by the flare. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, I. 81. 

2. A Bpreading outward; a terminal or a con- 
tinuous broadening, as of a trumpet or a lily, 
the side of a vessel of any kind, etc. — 3. In 
photo#., same as ghost, 8. 

Flare or glio*t in the camera is an indistinct imago of 
the diaphragm Lea, Photography, p. ill. 

4. Ostentation. 

Too modest for buslnosa push and flare, he kopt in the 
background while others gained by his lalior. 

Sex. Amer., N. 8., LVJ1I 21. 

=Byn. 1. Glare, etc. Sec flame, n. 
flare-tin (flar'tin), n. Bame we flash-pan, 2. 

Thort* was a itare-tm alioard, and from time to time we 
burned tills over the rail, the turpentine making a great 
glam that 111 unlimited the brig from the eyes to the tatf* 
roil. W r . C. Bussell, Jack's Courtship, xlvi. 

flare-np (flSr'up), n. [< flare up, verb phrase, 
q. v., unaer flare, t\] 1. A sudden flashing or 
flaring of flame or light. — 2. A sudden quarrel 
or angry argument. [Oolloq.J 
flaring (flflr'ing), p. a. 1. Blazing; burning 
unsteadily. — 2. Gaudy; showy; flashy. 

Her chaste and modo*t vail, surrounded with celestial 
lieains, they over laid with wanton tresses, and in a flar- 
ing tire bespeckl'd her with all the gaudy allurements of 
a whore. Milton , Eeformation In Eng., 1. 

flaringly (fllr'ing-li), adv. Flutteringly ; show- 
ily. 
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flask 1 (flash), v. [The several words spelled 
flash are somewhat confused with one another. 
Flash*-, v ., is prob. of Seand. origin : Sw. diaL 
flasa, bum furiously, blaze : see j flare, v.] L fo- 
trans . 1. To burst into sudden flame; specifi- 
cally, to ignite and flare up with sudden and 
transient brilliancy; emit a bright flame for a 
moment : as, the flashing-point of oil ; the pow- 
der flashed in tho pan. 

Wherof uometh that horlble and broade flashing flame 
of fyro? It spronge of ono litel sparke. 

J. UdaU, On Jas. iii. 
The quality of an oil may be tested by chemical analy- 
sis; by measurement of density and viscosity; by obser- 
vation of the temperature necessary for ignition in the 
atmosphere, or, as it is called, the flashing temperature. 

Eneye. Bril., XV. 3ft. 

2. To burst forth with suddon brilliancy ; break 
out in a transient or variable gleam or glitter: 
emit flashes; gleam: as, the lightning flashed 
continually. 

Lord Timon will Ins left a naked gull, 

Which flashes now a pheonix. 

Shak., T. of A., 11. 1. 
There the lake 

Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar. 

Bryant, Tho Ages, at SO. 
His gray eyes 

Flashing with Are of warlike memories. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 428. 

3. To burst suddenly into view or perception ; 
come or appear instantaneously: as, the scone 
flashed upon his sight ; tho solution of tho prob- 
lem flashed into his mind. 

Upon me flash'd 

The power of prophesying. Tennyson , Tircsias. 
Then flash the wlngB returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls. 

O. W. Holmes, Spring. 

4. To burst suddenly into action; break out 
with sudden force or violence. 

Every hour 

no flashes Into one gros* crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds. Shak., J«oar, 1. 3. 

For while he linger d there, 

A doubt that ever smoulder'd in tlic hearts 
Of those great J<nrdB and Barons of his realm 
Flash'd forth and into war. 

Tennyson, Coining of Arthur. 

5. To come, move, or pass in a flashing man- 
ner; act as if in or by a flash: as, the dog 
flashed by in hot pursuit. 

Eider-ducks flashed out of tlu> water, the father of the 
family as usual the llrat to Ay, and leaving wife and chil- 
dren to take care of the nmol vch Fronde, Sketches, p. 71. 

6. In glass-making, to expand, as blown glass, 
into a disk. Bee flashing I, l.—To fl a s h in the 
pan. (a) To flash and go out so suddenly as not to Igulto 
the charge : said of the powder in the |mui of a flint-lock 
firearm when fired Ineffectually, and also of tlic arm Itself. 
(6) Hence, to fail after a showy or pretentious effort; act 
or strive without result ; give up suddenly without accom- 
plishing anything. 

II. trans. 1. To emit or send forth in a sud- 
don flash or flashes ; cause to appear with sud- 
den glitter. 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash'd forth fire, as lightning from tho sky. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 348. 
The chariot of jiateraal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames. 

MUUm, P. L., vi. 761. 

2. To cause to flame up suddenly, as by igni- 
tion; produce a flash from. 

A small portion lof gunpowder] is roughly granulated, 
end flashed on plates of gluss or }>omda1n. 

fincyc. Brit.. XL 323. 

3. To convey or send by instantaneous com- 
munication ; cause to appear or be perceived 
suddenly or startlingly: as, to flash a message 
over the wires (of a telegraph). 

Then suddenly regain tho prize, 

And flash thanksgivings to the skies. 

Cowper , Annus Memorabilia. 
For so the words were flash'd into his heart, 

He knew not whence or wherefore. 

Tennyson, Pellets and Kttarre. 

4. To cause to appear flashy; trick up in a 
showy manner; streak; stripe. [Bare.] 

Limning and flashing It with various dyes. 

A. Brewer, Lingua, 1. 1. 

5. In glass-making, to expand to a flat disk, as 
the blown globe or mass of glass, by revolv- 
ing it in front of the furnace-mouth, which 
keeps it hot and ductile; hence, to apply a 
film of colored glass to by this process. Bee 
flashing *, 1. 

There is a kind of coloured glass made by having a thin 
stratum of coloured glass melted or flashed on one side of 
an ordinary sheet of clear glass. Ure, Diet., II. 298. 

On the other hand, extreme brilliancy of surface, as- 
cribed by some to tlie effect of the flashing furnaoe, is a 
characteristic of this [crown] glass. Glau-making, p. 198. 



0 . In stedrie lighting , to make (the carbon fila- 
ment) incandescent. See flashing 1 , 3. -Flashed 
glass, colored glass for windows and the like, produced 
Tty the process of flashing. Bee flashing* . 1 (cl 
flash 1 (flash), n. [< flash*, v.] I. w. 1. A sud- 
den burst of flame or light; a light instantane- 
ously apnearing and (fisappeanng; a gleam: 
as, a flash from a gun. 

The living creatures ran and returned as the appearance 
nf KjUuh of lightning. Esek. 1. 14 . 

Ghri. Fear no more the light'ning flank; 

An. Nor the all -dreaded thunder-stone. 

Shak., Cymbellne, iv. 2 (song). 
Wit shoots in vain Its momentary fires, 

• The meteor drops, and I 11 a flank expires. 

JPo pc, Duuciad, lv. 834. 
What strikes the crown of tyrants down, 

And answers with its flash their frown ¥ 

The Sword. M. J. harry. 

2 . A sudden burst of somothing regarded as 
resembling light in its effect, as color, wit, 
glee, energy, passion, etc. ; a short, vivid, and 
brilliant outburst ; a momentary brightness or 
show. 

The flash and out-break of a fiery mind ; 

A savageness In unreclaimed blood. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii 1. 
Where bo . . . your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

But if so great a flash of Joy and prosperity . . . should 
make them grow wanton and extravagant, what course 
then so likely to reclaim them as a series of smart and 
severe judgments one upon another? 

StiUingfleet, Sermons, I. xl 
A flash of color like a flame passed over her fAce. 

Mrs. Ohphant , l»oor Uciitleman, xxxiv. 

3. The time occupied by a flash of light ; a very 
short period ; a transient stale ; an instant. 

The Persians and Macedonians had it for a flash, 

hacon. 

The height of whose [earth’s] enchanting pleasure 
Is but u flash t Quart?*, Emblems, li. 6. 

4. j)l. The hot stage of a fovor. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 5f. A showy or blustering person. 

Thu town is full 
Of these voin-gloriouB flashes. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, i. 2. 
Fanatloks, and declamatory flashes 

Mutnn , Reformation in Eng., I. 

0f. A quibble; jugglery with words. 

Tie falls next to flashes, and a multitude of words, in all 
which is contain'd no more than what might be the Plea 
of any guiltiest Offender. Milton, EikonoklastoH, xii. 

7. A shoot of a plant. 

The now shouts |of the tea-plant], or flashes, as they are 
called, come on four, Houiotimes five times between April 
and October. 

A. O. F. Flint James, Indian Industries, xxvili. 

8. A preparation of capsicum, burnt sugar, 
etc., used for coloring brandy and rum, and 
giving them a factitious strength.— A flash In the 
pan. {a) An explosion of the priming In the lock-pan, 
tile gun itself hanging fire. Hence— (5) An unsuccessful 
effort or outburst, a brilliant endeavor followed by failure : 
said of an utterly alsirtive effort that has Imeii made with 
much parade or cnuttduucc, of an Ineffective outbreak of 
passion , etc. FlASh-flue. Kim* flue 1 . *= Byn. 1. Flare, etc. 
Hoe flame, n 

flash 2 (flash), v. [Also dial .flash; < lAKflaslcicn, 
vlaskicn , dash (water), sprinkle. Bee extract. 
Origin uncertain ; an OF. *flasquer, with sense 
of OF. and V.flaqucr, dash or throw water, etc., 
does not occur, but is suggested by the analogy 
of flash*, n., < OF. ft ache, with eauiv. flasque, 
and flaquc . mod. F. flaquc , a pool: seo flash*, 
n. In mod. use flash * is merged in flash*. Of. 
flush®, r. #.] L trans. If. To dash (water); 
sprinkle. 

Bo schal the thnt schriveth him, ... gif dust of lihte 
thouhtes windetli toswuthe |to» much], flaskio teareg on 
ham. ... 0 the smclo dust [on the line dust], gif hit 
dnsteth swuthe, heo vlasketh water theron and swopeth 
hit ut [sweepeth ft out], Anertn Itiwle, p. 814. 

2j. To splash; dash about, as water. 

With his raging arms be rudely flash'd 
The waves about, and all Ills armour swept. 

That all the blood and filth away waa wash d. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

3. To incroase the flow of water in; flood with 
water from a reservoir or otherwise, as a stream 
or a sewer; flush. Bee flashing *. 

II. intrans. To splash, as waves. 

The aea flashed up unto hta Inga and knees. 

Hmnshe.d, Hist Kng., p. 181. 

flash 8 (flash), n. [Also dial, flash; < ME. 
flasshe , flaschc , flosshe, floscho, flesshe, also, 
without assibilation, flask, a pool of water, < 
OF. fl ache, also flasque, and, without assibila- 
tion, flac, 'flaquc, a pool, puddle, ditch, estuary, 
< OD. vlacke, an estuary, flats with stagnant 
pools, < vtack, D. nlak as OHG. fl ah, Q. j flack, 
flat, level ; ef. OBulg. ploshu, flat.] 1. A pool 
of water. 
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Plasche or flasehe, where reyae watjrr atondythe, torrents, 
lacuna. Prompt. Parr., p. 408. 

Yet still the dangerous dykes from shot do them secure, 
Where they [mallards, etc. | from flash to flash, like the full 
epicure, 

Waft, as they lov'd to change their diet every meal. 

ltrayton, Polyolblon, xxv. 

2. A sluice or lock on a navigable river, just 
above a shoal, to raise the water wliile craft are 
passing. 

I was gone (loan with the barge to London: and for 
want of u flash, we lay ton weeks before wo came again. 
Dialogue on Oxford Parliament, HWl (llarl. Mlsc., II. 118). 

3. [Prob. with allusion to flash*.] A body of 
water driven by violence. To make & flash, to let 
boats down through a lock. _ |Kug | 

flash 4 t (flash)* a. [Origin uncertain ; prob. < 
flash 1 , t\] Insipid; vapid. 

Loath I <un to mingle philosophical cm dials with Di- 
vine, ns water with wine, lest my ( ounul.it mn siionld be 
flash and dilute. S. Wont, Sermon*, p < 13 . 

flash 5 (flash), a. [Generally don veil from flash 1 , 
with which the sense of i vulgarly showy or 
gaudy,’ oquiv. to flashy* , which is Hie prop, ml j. 
of flash 1 , is now associated; but prob. of dif- 
ferent, though obscure, origin. See e\imet 
from Isaac Taylor.] 1. Of or pertaining to or 
associated with thievos. knaves, vagabonds, 
prostitutes, etc.: applied especially to thieves* 
eant or jargon. 

Many persons have confused the Ins gibberish in vogue 
witli thieves and iiicndicnutH cal led flash with the Uo 
many; but that idea is absurdly wrong. 

A. and Q., Oth sor., IX. 00-1 

In a wild district of Derbyshire, 1»ctwoeii Macclesfield 
and Buxton, there is a village called Flash, surrounded 
by unlncloHod land. Tlie squatters oil these coinnioiis, 
with tlielr wild gipsey habits, travelled ftlxiut the neigli- 
iMnirhood fnmi fair to fnir, using u slung dialect of their 
own. They wore called the Flash men, ami tlielr dialect 
Flash talk ; aud it is not difficult to sec the stages by 
which tho word Flash lias reached its present significa- 
tion. Isaac Taylor. 

2. Vulgarly showy or gaudy: as, a flash dress ; a 
flash style. 

The hotel does not assert Itself very loudly, and if oc- 
casionally transient guests apiiear with flash manners, 
thoy do not affect the general tone of the region. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 157. 

3. Expert; smart; crack. [Slang.] 

Thu flash riders, or liorso breakers, always cnllod “ bron- 
co busters,” cun jHirforiii really mar\ clous feats, riding 
with case tho most vicious and unbroken beasts 

T. Jlooserelt, The Century, XXXV. M)7. 
Flash language, thieves' cant ; tlmn ch‘ slung 

Be gives a very interesting catnb»giie of some sevuutv 
words in the thieves' jargon, or Jlash language, which is 
thus Bhowu to have come to this country in the last cen- 
tury. Harper's May., LXXVI. <111. 

Flash notes, forged or counterfeit notes. 

flasher 1 (flash'Gr), n. [< flash 1 + -crL] 1. One 
wlio or that which flashes. Specifically — 2. 
One who makes a show of more wit than he 
possesses. 

They nre reckoned the flashers of the place , yet every- 
body laughs at them for Lhcir airs, affectations, and toiiish 
graces and Impertinences Mine. D'ArMay, IHary, 1. 2(10. 

3. A hot boiler into which water is injected iu 
small quantities and flashed into stoiim by tho 
heat. — 4f. A rower. — 5. In ichth., an acan- 
thopterygian fish, the triplet ail, Lohotcs suri - 
names sis, of the family Lohohder (which see); 
any lobotid. 

flasher 2 (flasli'Gr), n. [Roe fl usher.] Same as 
flushcr . 

flash-house (flasli'lious), n. [< flash* + house. ] 
A house frequented by thieves, vagabonds, and 
prostitutes, and in which Htolen goods are re- 
ceived. 

The excesses of tliat ago (time of Diaries II.] remind 11 s 
of the humours of a gang of footpads, revelling with tlietr 
favourite beauties at n flash-house 

Moran lap , Ilalliun’s (’onst. Hist. 

fl as h ily (flash'i-li), ndv. I 11 a flashy manner; 
with sudden glare or force; without solidity 
of wit or thought; with gaudy or ostentatious 
show. 

flashlness 1 (flash'i-ncs), n. [< flashy 1 + -mess . ) 
The state of being flashy; ostentatious gaudi- 
ness. 

flashlness 2 t (flash 'i-nes), n. [< flashy® + -ness.] 
Tastelessness; vapidness; insipidity. 

The same experiment may he made in artichokes and 
other seeds, when yon would take *tway cither tliuir flash i- 
ness or bitterness. Hacon, Nat. Hist. 

flashing 1 (flash'ing), n. [Verbal 11 . of flash 1 , r.] 
1. In glass-making: ( a ) The reheatin g of parti al- 
ly formed glassware in a flashing-furnace to re- 
store the plastic condition, and to smooth rough 
edges. ( 0 ) The act or process of heating a globe 
of olown glass, and giving it a rapid rotary 
motion, so that the opening already made in it 


• flashy 

will widen till the globe flashes suddenly into a 
flat disk. (<■) A mode of coating a globe of hot 
colorless glass with a film of colored glass, usu- 
ally red, nml blowing them together until they 
flush into a disk. Such glass Is called flashed glass, or 
doubled glass, uiid is used for decorative purposes, as in 
glass-painting ami glass staining, of tliu richest as well as 
plainest sort* , hIku to give alternation of color, by grind- 
ing uway the color in a design or imttcrn. 

2. In arch., pieces of load, zinc, or other metal, 
used to protect the joining when a roof comes in 
contact with a wall, or when a chimney-shaft 
or other object comes through a roof, and the 
like. Tho nictal is lot into a joint or groove cut III the 
wall, etc* , mid folded down so iim to lap over t|m joining. 
M hen the flashing is folded down over the upturned edge 
of the lead of a gutter. It is in Scotland called an njuron. 

3. In the manufacture of incandescent lamps, 
the operation of raising the carbon filament to 
incandescence in an atmosphere of coal-gas, 
for the purpose of hardening and smoothing 
the carbons, and equalizing their resistance. 

flashing 2 (flashing), n. r< flash®, n., + -twy 1 .] 
The act of creating an artificial flood in a con- 
duit or stream, as in a sower for clean Hing it, or 
at shallows in a river by penning up the water 
eilhor in tho river itself or in side reservoirs. 
See flushing. 

flashing-board (flash 'ing-bord), n. A device 
for increasing the depth or force of a stream 
of water by diminishing its width, as a board 
set up on edge on the top of a mill-dam whon 
the stream is low. 

flashing-bottle (flashing- bot r l), n, A glass 
vessel in which carbon filaments for incandes- 
cent, lamps nre flashed. Bee flashing l, 3. 
flashing-furnace (flash'ing-f6r*nas). n. A re- 
heating gloss-furnace. Bee Hashing *, 1. 
flashing-point (flush'ing-point), n. The tem- 
p<*raturc at which escaping vapor will ignite 
momentarily, or flush: distinguished from the 
burmng-ponit, at which the substance will itself 
take fire and burn : usually said of oils or hy- 
drocarbons. Also flash-point. 

As tin* nil appeared to have taken flro with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, it wiik iiHsimiod. in the flint instance, that 
tho Jtashinf/ jHJuit was below tho parliamentary standard. 

lire. Diet., IV. 570. 

flash-light (flash '111 ), n. 1. A Tight, so arranged 
as to emit sudden brilliant gleams, lasting but. 
a short time: used for military signals and in 
lighthouses. See lighthouse. 

A flash luflit tliat Ik to say, 0110 which can bn made to 
glow or disappear at pleaanro. Sri. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 10. 

2. A preparation emitting when ignited a sud- 
den and very brilliant light, used in taking in- 
stantaneous photographs at night, or in a room 
insufficiently lighted by natural light, etc. It 
usually consists chiefly of a i/iagnesium powder, 
sometimes iu combination with guncotton, 
fl ashma n (flash'man), n. ; pi. flashmen (-men). 
[< flash* + man.] "A knave, especially one who 
trios to appear as a gentleman. [Slang.] 

You're playing a dangerous game, my flashman. . . . 
I vo shot a mail down foi less than that. 

It, Kingsley, (Jeoffry Hnmlyn, v. 

flash-pan (flash 'pun), n. 1. The receptacle in 
a flint-lock which holds (ho priming by which 
the charge is exploded. Bee cut under flint- 
lock. — 2. A small copper pan with a handle, 
in which powder is flashed as a signal. Also 
called flare-tin. 

flash-pipe (flash'pip), n. A gas-pipe perforated 
throughout with small holes, used 111 lighting 
gU.8-l>liriiorH. it lias a Htop rock, on turning which gas 
Ih omitted from each orifice, ami when one of these small 
Jets ih lighted tho flame (lushes along Uic pipe and lights 
the hiiriicis tonncctcd with it. When tho stop-cock Is 
cloned the Hinnll jct-H an* extinguished. 

flash-point (flash 'point), n . Bame ns flashing- 
point. 

Young’s Company now manufacture a lighthouse .oil of 
150 Fahr flash jmmt. lire. Diet, IV. 5fl0. 

flash-test (flash 7 test), n. A test, t o determine the 
flashing-point, of kerosene or other volatile oil. 
flash-torch (flash'tdreh), a. Thcat., a device 
by which 1 lie fine powdery spores of lycopodium 
are driven through flame to produce the effect 
of lightning. 

flash-wheel (flash'hw§l), n. A water-raising 
wheel having arms radial, or nearly so, to its 
axle, as in the common paddle-wheel, it is set 
In a trough containing water, nearly fitting it throughout 
one quarter or loss of Um circumference, and raises tho 
water from the level of its lower side to greater elevation. 

flashy 1 (flash'i), a. [< flash* + -y 1 .] 1. Like a 
flash ; characterized by flashes or flashing ; spe- 
cifically, acting by flashes, or by fits and stalls ; 
quick ; impulsive ; fiery. [Now rare in this lit- 
eral sense.] * 
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flatly 


11 You did not seek a partner In the peerage, Hr. New- 
come.” 14 No, no, uot suoh a confounded flat as that,” 
cries Mr. Neweome. Thackeray, Newcomes, xvt 

8. In arch.: ( a ) See flat 2 . (6) A horizontal 
or approximately horizontal roof, usually, in 
northern elimates, covered with lead or tin.— 

7. In music: (a) A tone one half-step below a 
given tone: as, the flat of B — that is, B flat 
(b) On the pianoforte, with refereneo to any 
given key, the key next below or to the left. 
The black keys are often called sharps and flats, because 
always named by reference to neighboring white ke>s, but 
B and JK arc also called 0 flat and F flat respectively. (<■) 

In musical notation, the character b, which when 
attached to a note or to a staff-degree lowers 
its significance one half -step. Bee li rotmdum, 
under B.— 8. In ship-buildtng, formerly, one of 
the midship timbers. — 9. In theaters, one of 
the halves of such scenes or parts of scenes as 
are formed by two equal parts pushed from the 
, aides of the stage ana meeting in the center.— 

10. In mining, in the lead-mining districts of 
the north of England, a lateral branching of the 
vein, which gives rise to a deposit, as of ore, in 
flat masses. The excavations in these ore sometimes 
several yards in breadth, and they are not unfrequuiitly 
connected with caverns, the sides of which are ineriiMted 
with !)eautiful crystallisations of the veinstones peculiar 
to tliat region. Deposits rtf ore lying horizontally or near- 
ly ao are also, in other mining districts, called flat*. This 
is the case in Denbighshire, Wales, and also In Cornwall, 
where the flat parts of the <4 pJpes " and “carbona” ore of- 
ten designated as fl at* 

11. A surface of size put over gilding. — 12. A 
continuum of any nuinbor of dimensions hav- 
ing no curvature: such are a straight, line, a 
plane, and Euclidean space. — 13f. Flat oppo- 
sition or contradiction; a point-blank assertion 
or denial. 

He thought with banding brave to keuiw the coyle, 

Or olse with flatt* and facings mt»o to foil. 

Mir. for Man*. 

Deck-flat (naitf.), a platform or deck of iron or steel, 
cither water-tight or nut, but not a complete deck. - 
Double flat, in mwric . (a) A tone two half -steps lower 
than a given tone; the flat or a flat. ( h ) On the piano- 
forte, a key next but one below or to the left of u given 
key. (c) The ehuracter bb, which when attached to it note 
or to a staff-degree lowers its significance two liulf-sie|>a. 

flat 1 (flat), v . ; pret. and m. flatted, ppr. flatting. 
[<flafk, a.] I. tram. If. To make flat; level 
or bring to a level; lay oven; make smooth; 
flatten. 

Then frothy white appear the flatted seas, 

And chauge their colour, changing their disease. 

Dryden, Huy x> and Alcyone, 1. 131. 
A Face too long shou’d part and flat the nalr 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

2f. To level with the ground; overthrow. 

Like a TCnubean champion, she [ Virtue | hath routed the 
army of her enomies, flatted their strongest forts. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 4. 

8. To mako vapid or tasteless. 

Otherwise fresh in their colour, but their juice somewhnt 
flatted. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

It may lie apprehended that the retrenchment of these 
pleasant liberties may flat and dead the taste of conver- 
sation. W. Montag%e, Devoiite Essays, I. xii. | 3. 

It mortifies the body, and flat* the pleasure of the senses. 

Qlanmlle, Sermons, p. 271). 

4. In music, to depress (a tone); specifically, 
to apply a flat to (a note or staff-degree) — that 
is, to depress it a half-step. Also flatten . — 6. 
To decorate or paint with colors ground in lin- 
seed-oil, and thinned for use with turpentine. 
The turpentine kills the gloss of the oil, and 
the resulting surface appears dull or flat. 

A frieze of massive carton plerre, supporting trusses at 
intervals, la flatted in tones of fawn color and miff. 

lkck'c Jour. Dev Art, II. 343. 
To flat In the Ball (now/.), to draw ill the aftmost clue 
of a sail toward the middle of the ship. 

33. intrans. If. To beeome flat; fall to au 
even surface. 


. . the swelling to flat yet more. 

Sir W. Temple. 

9. To beoomo insipid, or dull and unanimated. 
—3. In music, to sing or play below the true 
pitch. Also flatten To flat out, to fail, as an un- 
dertaking, from weakness or bad management ; make a 
fiasco or complete failure, as one who miscalculates his re- 
sources or ability. [U. 8.] 

flat 1 (flat), adv. [<ME . flat; < flat, a.] 1. Flat- 
ly; so as to be flat or level.— 2, Plainly; posi- 
tively. [Bare.] 

I am aaham’d to feel how flat I am cheated. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 6. 
Sin lijfo* opposite to the Almighty. G. Herbert. 

8. In music, below the true pitch.— Flat aft(wm*.). 

Bee qflfi. - To fell flat, to fall completely, usually In spite 
of strenuous efforts or great expectation ; not to suecoed 
in attracting Interest, purchasers, etc. : as, the book or the 
pla y fell flat; the share* fell flat on the market— TO haul 


the aheeti flat aft (naut.), to make fore-and-aft sails He 
like boards without protuberance by hauling on the sheets 
which extend them. 

flat 2 (flat), n. [Orig. a dial. (Sc.) form (in sim- 
ulation otflafl, level, which is, in fact, the ult. 
original) of fl*t. a floor or story of a house, the 
interior of a house, r house: soe./tef 1 .] 1. A 
floor or story of a building. [Scotch.] Ileuce, 
in recent general use — 2. A floor, or separate 
division of a floor, fitted for hou sc keeping and 
designed to be occupied by a single family; an 
apartment.. Com pun* apart menthouM. — 3. A 
building the various floors of which are fitted 
up as flats. 

This of course was licforo the period of tlx* lofty flat* 
which have familiarised us with umiisimiHof n dozen sto- 
ries high. Fortnightly litv , N, S., \h. fcM. 

flatty, r. [ME. flatten , dash, llirow, < OF. fla- 
tcr,flahr, throw or cast down, dash, intr. fall, 
dash.] I. trails. To dash or tfiruw. 

Rygt with that he stream d, 

Til Vlgllate the veillo vette water at liu> « \eu. 

And flatte on bus fat e. Pier* Plowman (< ’), \ Hi f*s. 

II. intrans. To dash; rush. 

Tliul were at greet myschief, for the safeties were ho 
many tliat the! innate flat in to the furcBtc wnhle thei or 
mam, ffor as sooue as the ky ngu Orienx was mine, lie keple 
hem so ihortv that many were deed amt taken 

Merlin (K K T. S.), II. 27.’. 

flatty, n. [ME., < OF. flat , a blow : see flat*, r. ] 
A blow. 

He gaff Richard a worry flat t. 

That foundiyd bacynet and hat. 

Itiehnrd Coer do Lion, 1 r»?i} , t. 

Swlch a flat ! Arthour and Merlin, p. 182 ( Hatlinvll .) 

flat 4 (flat), v . t. [< OF. flu ter, flatlor: see flat- 
ter *.] To flatter. [Hootch.] 

Flata (fla'tjl), n. [NL., < L. flatus, pp. of flare 
= E. blowl.) Tho typical genus of wax-produ- 
cing bumf, with semicircular wings, of tho fam- 
ily FlatSdai. F. limbata, an Indian Hpecies, is an ex- 
ample, of a grass-green color varied with bright red and 
pure white, aud with wings expanding nearly two inches. 

flatbill (flat'bil), n. 1. A bird of the family 
Todidue: as, t.lu* green flatbill, Todus rirahs . — 
2. Homo other flat-hilled bird, as a flycatcher 
of tho genus Platyrhynchus. 

flatboat (flat'bot), n. A flat-bottomed boat 
of considerable size, roughly made of strong 
timbers, for floating merchandise, etc., down 
the Mississippi and other western rivers. Sm h 
boats were in early times the principal means of trans- 
portation by water, and are not yet entirely obsolete 
At the end of the downward voyage they are broken up 
uml their muicriiil is sold. | !J H. | 

Aland fifty years ago, A brail am Lincoln was lading a 
flat-boat oil the MIssiHsippi ltiver The Ameuenn , VI 40. 

flat-breasted (flat'bres'ted), a. 
breast ; spe- 
cifically, in 
omith., ratite; 
not carinate: 
having no keel 
of tho breast- 
bone. 

flat-capt (flat'- 
kap), n. A cap 
with a low flat 

crown. Especially— (a) A eity fiat-cap 


Having u flat 



Flat-cniwnf tlie i6th century. 


See city, a 


Flat cajn as proper are to city gowns 
As to armour helm 


Imcts, oi to kings their crowns. 

Bekkei, Honest Whore, il 1. 
Howo says that, in the times of Mary und Elizulieth, 
“apprentices wore flat raj#, him! others under threescore 
years of age, os well Journeymen as musters, ImiUi at home 
and abroad, whom the i»iges of the court, in derision, 
called flat-caps " 

Gifford, Note to H .Ioiihoh’m Ctciy Man in his Humour, U. l. 
Hence— (6) A person wearing such a cap 
Wealthy flat-eaju i that iis> for their pleasure the best 
of any men iti Kurei>o Mat Mon, Dutch Courtezan, li. I. 

(e) Less commonly, the toque worn by both men and women 
of tlie wealthier classeH in the sixteenth century, 
flat-car (flat'kftr), w. A railroad-car consisting 
of a platform without sides or top ; a platform- 
car. 

flat-dam (flat'klam), n. Semcle dectsa, an edi- 
ble species of clam. [California, IT. H.] 

Hate (flat), r. t . ; pret. and pp. flated, ppr. /bit- 
ing. [< L. flatus, pp. of flare, breathe, blow, = E. 
blow 1 .] to produce with flatus, or with simple 
unintonated breath. [Rare.] 
flatfish (flat'fish), w. Any fish of the Rubordor 
ffetcrosomata: so called from tho flattened bi- 
laterally unsymmotrical form. The Ixxly is great- 
ly compressed, and one side is colorless or whitish, while 
the other is dark and variously marked. The typical flat 
fishes constitute the family Plenroneetidat, arid Include 
many species of great economic importance, ss the hulihut, 
turliot, plaice, sole, flounder, etc A flatfish is not really 
flat (that is, depressed or flattened out liorisontslly), but 
is, ou tlie contrary, thin (that is, extremely compressed 


nr vertically expanded), and 1ms both eyes on one side, 
uot oil top. It Hwiiiis and lies with Its eyeless mid col 
orient side downward, thus spjicaring as If spread out 
horizontally. 

flat-footed (lint 'f ut v od), a. 1 . Having fiat feet ; 
having little or no hollow in tho sole, and a low 
tin'll in tho instep. — 2. Firm-footed; resolute. 
[Slang.] 

If Mr. should conn* out f lat -footed , call lilmsclf a 

dealer, instead of posing as an kl art lecturer.” 

The American, 

flathead (flut'hed), a. iun\ it. I, a. 1. Having 
an artificially flattened head : applied to certain 
American Indians. The deformity Is I .reduced in in- 
fancy by appliances canning picture ii|mui the skull from 
before backward (the nunc common method), making it 
Hat and retreating ill front and protuberant behind, or 
from alaivu downwind, making it fiat at tlie pip It dis- 
appears partially or wlndlv with inhuucc of age, aud Is 
said not to Injure the intellect. The prm lice now survives 
chiefly in the northwest, but wiim formeil) common over 
Isith North and Month America. 

2. [iwp.l Pertaining to the triln* of Indians 
specifically culled Flathcads . SoeTl., 1. 

II. n. 1. [cqy;.] One of a hu mil tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians specifically so called, but errone- 
ously, their heads not being fiatteuod, and their 
true name being Schsh. The oilgiunl home of tho 
Klathends was iu the valley of the Columbia river, hut n 
pint of them now live on a reservation in noithwestern 
Montana They are all nominally Christianized mid elv 
Hired. 

2. A dipnoan flsh, Cera twins fors fen. [Austra- 
lia.] — 3. A snake which flattens its head, as a 
species of // deration; the hog-nosed snake or 
XmlT-adder. [Local, IT. H.] 

Tin* blow snake of Illinois is variously known in other 
localities as liog nose, flat-head, vhier, and puff-adder. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., \\\ HI. flflrt. 

flat-beaded (fla1.'hed y ed ), a. Having a flat head 
or top. 

This | chin eli | bears date 1477, ns npiHMirs from an lu- 
seilption over one of its doors Hut this doorway is flat- 
headed, and lion lout all mediiuvnl diameter 

F A Freeman, Venice, p. 21«. 

flat-house (flat 'lions), u. [< flat 2 4- house.] A 
house containing a niiiuber of flats. [IJ. B.] 
flatid (flat' id), m. One of the FlaUdtr. 
Flatida(flat 'i-dji), u.pl. [NL., < Flata + - tda .] 
Banie iih Flattdiv, considered as a subfamily of 
Fulgorida \ Also Flahdrs . 

Flatid© (flat'i-dd), n. pi. |NL„ < Flata + -tda 1 .] 
A family of lio!iiont(*rous heinijilenms insects, 
of great extent ami extreme variety and exuber- 
ance of form and coloration. The head is narrow, 
the pndliorax produced uml mu rowed, and the cxihisou 
pait of tho iiietatliorax relatively lame ami generally trl- 
imguliir; tho wlng-uivers are large, ol.trlangulur or lyrnte, 
with a broad costal margin. Some of those Insects HecrnU. 
the siiliHtaiico calleil Chinesu wax. 
flatilef, a. [< L. flatilw, <flarr, pp. flatus, blow, 
= K. hfawl: see flatus.] Inconstant; veering 
with the wind. Scott, 

flat-iron (flat'I^m), n. An iron for smoothing 
cloth. It. is imulo very hot and then passed quickly 
and flriuly over tlie dampened surface of the fnhile to be 
sniootliod Also mad -mm, or Hini]dy iron. 
flatlvet (fla'tiv), a. [< L. flatus, jin. of flare s= 
E. blow*.] Producing wind ; flatulent, 
flatling (flatting), adv. [< ME. flatlyng ; iflafl 
+ -hrn/ 2 ; cf. darkling , back hug, headlong, etc.] 
With the flat side; flatwise; flatly. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

And to hys i Imnnibur ean bo gone 
And leyde by tii flatly ng on the grounds. 

MS. t 'ant ah. Ft. ii. Ms, f Ml. ( HalliweU ) 
With her swoid on ldin hIic flatting strooko, 

Tii slgue of tine siibjct lion io her powrc 

Spenser, F Q., V. v. 18. 
Of the Sun's Mto|M, It fViiine luitli name, 

Heeiiuse Ids Teem dolli hcciii to trot more tame 
On these nit points , foi, heeiv he doth not ride 
Flatling n-loiig. but vp the Splicars stiH»p side. 
Snlrimtei, tr of Du Huitus’s \\ ceks, li , Tlie Columnos. 

flatlings (flatting/.), adv. 1. Scotch form of 
flatting . 

The blade struck me flailing*. Scott. 

2. Plainly; peremptorily. [Prov. Eng.] 
flatlong (flat Hong), adv. [Var. oi flatling, as if 
<flafl + longi.] With the flat side downward ; 
not edgewise. 

The pillions sword hail such pity of so precious sn ob- 
ject that at fiist It did but hit flatlong. 

Sir P Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

Ant. Whnt s blow was there given ’ 

Seh. An it had not fallen flat Iniur 

.S hale., Tempest, il. 1. 
Zenos .loy, shine words were out of the question, ad- 
ministered u corporeal admonition with Ills sword flat- 
long, S Judd. Margaret, i. 111. 

flatly (fiat'li), adv. In a fiat manner, (a) with a 

fiat surface or In a flat position , evenly , horizontally. 

At his look kIi e flatly fulleth down, 

For looks kill lovo. 

Shak. , Venus aud Adonis, 1. 403. 



tottery 


totly 

riauts, fniltM, Anti flowers nrr freely introduced, but 
these, are trim toil (lathi, itml not In tne round, on the 
principle of iihsnliite iinltntlon 

(' (• Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 11G. 
(6) Wit limit spit It , dully. 

lie ttint (Inert the wmh of religion, slowly, flatly, and 
without ttppctih. Jet\ Titular 

(e) Without hcHltntion or disguise; plainly ; |>cremplori* 
ly, positively. 

(To term It aright), 1 (Uttlg mil away from him lowRrd 
my horse Sir P. Sulney, Ai rail hi, li 

Sit (Jrcgon sayrt ( tat hi she makes a fool of him 

limn and Ft., Wit at Several Wciijmimh, 1 

flatnOBi (flat 'lies), n. Thu Htalo nr quality of 
lining flat, («) I'limcneMs of surface, absence of eurvn 
tine ; also, loosely, nmootliuess (b) lieiiduess , vapidm ss , 
insipidity , uuntof life or energy (e) I millions, iniliitei 
eHtiiigiums. 

Home of llomei's translators have mwi lied Into fustian, 
ami others sunk Into flatness Pojie, Pnf to Iliad 

(d) Uravuness of sound, as opposed to sliai plies*., acute 
ness, or slirilliiess. 

Plaint *n of sound . . Joined with a I mi witness. 

llama, Nat Jlist 

(e) Absoluteness; eompletenesH 

The euipeior of Itussia was mv fatliei 
O. that lie were alive, that he did Iml see 
The flatness of my misery Shttk . \\ . T , ill 2. 
(./) In i tiuxie, the «|U»iItt v oi stale of bring iielow a trim or 
K i veil pitch Elementary flatness, m math , aliseneo 
of curvature in the eh nu ids m infiuit* siinul parts. 

Any curved surface wlihli is kiuIi Unit tile mom you 
magnify it tlie Matter it gels is said to possess the pro|>ur- 
ty of elemenlaru flat ness, lint if ev< i i suei ceding powui 
of our Imaginary mu rosi ope dis< loned new wrinkles, mid 
IiiimjuuHUcs without end then we should say that the sur- 
face did not jmismchh tin* pmpeity of eh an ntarfi flat ness. 

II . A CUflord, lifetures, J 809 
Flatness Of the field, ill ntiemsm fm, tile properly of nil 
ohjeotlve ill virtue of w flic li all the piu ts of mi object lying 
in the same plum , « \ « n if lmin the mnigiii of the Meld, aie 
aeon simultHiieoiish with ei|iial distiiietiiess. 

9 Thu flatness at th « fititl nlfoided by Dm objectin' is a 
eondllioii of ineat mipmliiiieu to the riilviudaireoiis use of 
the iiiicrosi ope II // Car/tenter, Knrye Hi it , X V I *<«* 

flat-nosed (flnrnozd), a. Having a flat, now; 
in zoo I., Hfttnu as platyrrhinv : as, the flat-nosed 
or plalyrrliim* monkeys. 

Fl&toides (fla-toiMon), n. [NU, < Ffafa + 
-aides.] A remarkable genus of FtaUdw, con- 
taining species inhabit ing tho warmer parls of 
Amorim ami nl no MatlagaNear. F. lortrur in a 
Won! Irnlian example. 

flat-orchil (fialter*kil), n, A lichon, KortrUa 
fusifornns, used hh a dye. 

flatonrt, w. [ME , < Ov'.flnteor, flatcar, F. flat 
tour =s L*r. Jlatairr, a flatterer; hoc flat h r '*. J A 
flatterer. 

Alas ! yo lordes, many a fills flntour 
la In youie (oiirtes 

Chatteer, Nun’s 1‘rlesl s Tjile, 1. M)'l 

flat-rod (flat 'rod), //. In in t nut a rod for colu- 
mn riioatiug mot ion from tho engine horizon- 
tal I y to the pump or of hor maehinery in a shaft 
at a distance. 

flatten (flat/ n ), r. |</fa/l + -cn* (c).J I, Iran*. 

1. To mako flat; reduce to an equal or oven 
Hurface; level. 

Thei throng, and cleave up and a imshauc 1 1 care, 

As if for that time their round bodies jfofnr’i/ were 

Donne. I'rogicMH of the Soul, i 14 

Others sa\ that tills ei cut happened in the palnecof the 
Curdinnl de Medici. 'I’on enplane being jealous of the hii- 
perior honours paid to Michael Angulo, whose nose was 
flattened by the blow 

\Vall*Ue, Anecdotes of 1’iiiiitliig, I i\ 

2. To lay flat; bring to the ground; prostrate. 
— 3. To make vapid or insipid; render stale. 

I humbly piesumc that It flattens (lie uumitlon to sny 
Ills Kxi ulleucy in a « use which is common to all men 

Steele, Tatler, No 204 

4. In music, Hiuno as. /fa/ 1 , 4. — 6. To deaden 
or deprive of luster, as a pigment; bring to a 
smooth surface or ovou tint, without relief or 
gradation. 

The colouring mnttci nmv also Ik* flattened or deprived 
of Its lustre hi an ill compounded morduut 

H’ i'ntttke* hieing ami Calico-printing, p 517. 

0. In optics, to free from curvature or distor- 
tion, as the lines of an image projected by a lens. 
• TO flatten a Bali, to nuke a sail set ns Matly as possi- 
ble by hauling aft the sheet 

II. iu tnws . 1, To become flat; grow or be- 
come even on the surface. 

The country, which is exceedingly pretty, bristles with 
oo|»es. oirlnmls, hedges, and with trees . . . Jt Is true 
thut ns I pmi ceded 11 tlutteurd out a good ileal, bo that 
for an hour there was a last fuatuieluss pluin. 

II. Ja »in*s. ./r , MUle Tour, p 109. 

2. To becomo stale, vapid, or tusteless. 

llert' Jovs that endure for e\er, fresh and in vigour, mu 
opposed to satisfactions that are attended w till sntiety ami 
surfeit, and flat tea in tin 1 very tasting Sir It L Nut range 

The. writings of mere men, though never bo exeelfent 
iu their klud, yet strike and surprise us most upon our 
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first ]iernsal of them, and then flatten upon onr taste by 
degrees, os our familiarity with them Increases. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 11. II. 

3. In music, same as flat l, l\, 
flatten! (flat'n), a. [Irrog. <flat * + -m*. 1 Flat; 
fooliHh. 

Tin prints has lieen upon him : 

W hut a flatten face he has now 1 it takes, believe it: 
How liku an ass he looks * 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, ill. 5. 

flattened (flut'nd), p, a. Made flat, specifically 
in) In entvm perpendicularly depressed; tliinner and 
hinuder tlinii usual: as, flattened tlldic. (It) In tot., de- 
pressed, as a spliero or cylinder having its opi>osito sur- 
fm es brought more closely togethei 

flattener (flat'nAr), n, 1. Hamo hh flatter 1 . 
Specifically —2. A workman in a glass-works 
who fluttens the softened and split cylinders t»o 
form them into sheets, after they are laid upon 
tho flattening-stone of the flattening-furnace. 

The cylinder Is now ready for the flattener, who, having 

I irciaircd itbyu preliminary warming in the Muc by which 
t Is introduced into his furnace, passes it by means of 
n croppie, or iron instrument, on to the iluttening-slone. 

h’luKK-iitalnnr/, p. 128. 

flattenlnff-fornace (flat'ning-ttr'nas), w. A 
furnace for the flattening out of evlinder-glass 
which has been split, longitudinally; a spread- 
ing-oven. Also flat tin ip furnace. 
flattening-heartll (flat'ning-hurth), n, Tho 
hearth of a flatteniug-funiace. Also flatting - 
hearth. 

flattening-mill (flat/ning-mil), n. A mill in 
which metal is flattened out into plates or 
sheets by passing it between rollers. Also 
flatting-mill. 

flattening-plate (flal'ning-plal), n. Same as 
flattening-stone. 

flattening-stone (llarning-Kltm), a. Ill glass- 
mat nig, a stone or n slab of dovitrifiod ghiHs, 
fire-brick, etc., with smooth surface, on which 
I lie Nplit cylinders of glass arc heated in the 
flattening-furnace, und then spread out and 
lnndc flat, by the aid of the flattening-tool. Also 
called flatting-sUme , flattening-plate, flatting- 
plate. 

flattening-tool (flat'ning-tdl), v. Ill sheet-glass 
ntanuf., a tool consisting of an iron handle with 
a wooden cross-piece at the cud, with which the 
split and softened cylinder of glass is smoothed 
out. on tho flattening-stone. Also flatting- tool. 
flatter 1 (flat'fr), n. [< ./fa/1, v. /., + -/r 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which flattens or makes flat.. 

The Hid cm next go to a flatt< i , wlio levels off the triiankH 
and iiellluM with a currier's knife 

V T I la rut, iicatlmr, p. 497. 

Specifically — 2. A hammer with a brotul face, 
used by smiths in working flat faces. — 3. In 
mre-<l rawing, a draw-] date with a flat orifice for 
drawing flat stripH, as for watch-springs, Rkirt- 
wirc, etc. A’. Jl. Knight. 

Also flattener. 

flatter 2 (flatter), v. |< MK. flaiteren, flateren, 
flatren , flatter; of. Mi), flatteren , flctUren, flat- 
ter, apnar. a freq. form (with fn^q. suffix -rr 4 ), 
but ivilian marks MD. flatterer (not, however, 
*flcttereii) as if (like <1. flathren , Dan. flat- 
ici c, Sw .flattcra, natter) of F. origin (with F. 
inf. suflix -or), < OF. flater, flutter, soothe, 
smooth, stroke gently, etc., F. flatter, flatter. 
If taken directly into MK., the OF. flater 
would give *flat<'H, * flatten , mod. (Sc.) flat, 
flutter; of . flattery, flaUn/r, from the F. Of. Icel. 
Ihuthra, fawn upon, fladhr , low flattery, fawn- 
ing. 0. flattem, flit, flutter, rove, ramble, is 
an uccoiti. form of flattem , < M1IG. rlmlern, 
rletlerii, OWi\. fled aron =OD. r lederen, rleddcren, 
flit, liul ter (hence O. fledermaus, D. Hedtrmvis, 
Fi. flitter mouse, q. v.). Tho F. word is prob. of 
Tent, origin; the sense ‘stroke* is prob. tho 
earlier, and points, as some think, to E. flat*, 
led. flutr, etc., as if ‘smooth flut,* hence 
‘ si roke,’ etc. Of. OD. vtaeden, vhijden, D. rtei- 
jen, flatter. 1 I. trans. 1. To please or gratify, 
or seek to please or gratify, by praise, especial- 
ly undue praise, or by obsequious attentions, 
submission, imitation, etc,; play upon the van- 
ity or self-love of (a person) with a view to gain 
some advantage. 

A man thut /h'HrtvJA liis neighlwar iproadeth a net for 
his feet, ITov. xxix. 6. 

To Hoein to uffci t tho malice and dlapleaBurc of the jieo- 

8 lo >h Hi had hh that which he disllkea, t o flatter them for 
loir love. tih&k., Cor., II. 2. 

Seneca tho pliiloRo])her . . . condoscendB to flatter the 
lmliecilc ClauditiB. Swnner, Fame and Olory. 

2. To produce self-complacency or a feeling 
of personal gratification in; please; charm: m, 
to toel flattered by approval. 


Millie's golden tongue 
Flattered to team thii aged man and poor. 

Keate, Eve of St Agnes. 

A man is flattered by your talking your beat to him 
aloue. Macaulay, Life and Lettora, L SHI. 

I marvel if my atlll delight 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide. 

Be flatter'd to the height 

Tennyson, Palace of Art 

3. To persuade of something which gives plea- 
sure or satisfaction ; give encouragement to ; 
especially, to give pleasing but false impres- 
sions or eucouragement to. 

For now reviving joy bids her rejolco, 

And flatters her it In Adonis' voice. 

Shat., Venus and Adonis, 1. 978. 

I dare not swear thou Invest me ; yet my blood begins 
to flatter mo that thou dost Shot., Hen. V., v. 2. 

None can flatter himself his life will be always fortu- 
nate. Steele, Hjwctator, Ho. 200. 

4. To mako appear better than the reality war- 
rants : as, the portrait flatters its subject, agyn. 
1. To compliment , cajole, court, coddle, fawn upon, cur- 
ry favor with. Sec comparison under adulation. 

n. intrans. To use language intended to 
gratify the vanity or self-love of a person; use 
undue praise. 

O sodeyii Imp, O thou fortune Instable, 

Lyke to (lie scorpion so Ueceyvahlo, 

That flatrest with tliyu heed whan tliou wolt stynge. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Talc, L 815. 
He cannot flatter, he ! 

An honest niiiid and plain — he must s|»cak truth. 

Shale , Lear, il. 2. 

And, of all lies (I hi that one poet's lionst), 

Tim lie that flatter* 1 ablior the most 

Co toper, Table Talk, 1. 88. 

flatter 8 !, v. i. [A var. of flatter, flutter , q. v.] 
To flutter ; float. 

And liiony wax the feather-hud 
That flatter’d on the fiicm. 

Stt Patriek Sjten* (Child's Ballads, III. lMIJi 

totterable (flut'fr-a-bl), a. [(.flatter* + -able.] 
Cnjiablo of Doing flattered ; open to flattery. 

Ho was tho mortt flatterahln creature tlmt ever was 
known. Roger North, Lord Hiiilfonl, 1. 118. 

flatter-blind (flatter-blind), v.t. |< flatter 2 + 
blind.'] To blind with flattery. [Bare.] 

If 1 do not grossly flutter-blind myself. Coleridge. 

flatterer (flat'cr-6r), n. [< ME. flater ere; < flat- 
ter + -ert,] Ono who flatters ; one who praises 
another with a view to please him, to gain his 
favor, or to accomplish some purpose. 

When 1 tell him ho hates flatterers , 

He says he does ; being then most flattered. 

Shak., J. C.Ji.L 
Nine tithes of times 

Ywxs-flatterer and backbiter urc the same 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

flattereBBt (flatter-es), n. [< OF. ft alcresse, fern, 
of flateur, flatterer: see flat our, flatter %, and 
-m.] A female who flatters. 

Those women that in tiniuH past were ('ailed In Cypres 
Coincides, i. v.,flatterex*e*. Holland, tr. of l’lutnrch, p 71. 

flatteringt (flat7»r-mg), n. [Verbal n. of flatter*, 
v.] Flattery; a flattering speech or action. 

That fa to nfiyc, poruerse and cursed folkes to whom 
cnery thyngu well done Is odyous Hiid liatefiill : namely, 
whim they see any person that hath dispyed wyeked eon- 
ucrMiicimi, worldly gloees or flatterynges, and by holy pen- 
auiico Is become a newe man. 

Bp. FUhrr, Seven renitentlal Fsalms, Fa. xxxvltL 

flattering (flatter-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of flatter 8, 
r.] Adapted to excito complacency or hope; 
gratifying: pleasurable: encouraging: m, flat- 
tering words or commendations ; flattering pros- 
pects; a flattering reception. 

The flattering prospect which seemed to he opened to 
our view in the Month of May is vanishing like tne morn- 
ing dew. Ocorge Washington , to ftd. Ham'l Washington, 
fN. A. Rev., CXL111. 483. 

A conceited person is specially interested in any talk, 
flattering or ottierwise, about liiiuself. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Fsychol , p. 88. 

flatteringly (flatter-ing-li ) , adv. In a flattering 
manner; in a manner to gratify or soothe ; with 
partiality. 

He flatteringly encouraged him in the opinion of his own 
merits. Sir T. Browne, Miso., p. 109. 

When used as material of landscape by the modern ar- 
tist, they (feudal and monastic buildings] arc nearly al- 
ways superficially or flatteringly represented. 

Ituskin, Lectures on Art, 1 114. 

flatterouslyt (flatter-us-li), adr. [< *flatterous 
(< flatted + -ohs ) + -/ya.j Flatteringly. 

Hie person that hath the sheep's blood in his vein* la 
still very well, ami like to continue so. If we duikt be- 
lieve himself, who is flattermudy given, he la much better 
than he waa before, as ho tells us in a later account he 
brought Into the society. Boyle, Works, VI. 258. 

flattery (flatter-i), n. ; pi. flatteries (4s). [< ME. 
flatene, flaterge, < OF. flaterie, F. flattens (sc Pr. 



flattery 

flataria ), < flater, flatter: flatter*.] The aet 

of ono who flatten; false, Insincere, or venal 
praise; obsequiousness; adulation; cajolery. 
Would I had never trod tide English earth, 

Or felt the flat lories that grow upon ft ! 

Ye have angels' faces, but Heaven knows your hearts. 

Shak., Hen. VIII , 111. 1. 
Some praises proceed merely of flattery ; and if It be 
an ordinary flatterer, he will have certain common attri- 
butes, which may serve every man ; If ho be a cunning flat- 
terer, he will follow the arch-flatterer, which Is a iiihii's 
self. Bacon, Praise (ed. 18S7). 

agyn. Compliment, Adulation , Flattery , etc. (mud adula • 
turn) ; sycophancy, fawning, blandishment. 

flatting (nat'ing), ». [Verbal n. of jfafi, ».] 1. 
A method of preserving unburnisked gilding, 
by touching it with size; also, the coating 
or size laid over the gilding. — 2. A mode of 
house-painting in which the paint, from tnix- 
tnre with turpentine, leaves the work flat or 
without gloss. — 3. The rolling out of metal 
into sheets by the pressure of rolls or cylinders. 
—4. In imiker-manuf a method of dressing 
shaved hides. — 5. In shect-t/lass manuf., the 
operation of flattening.-— 6. In music, the aet of 
depressing a tone below a true or givon pitch, 
flatting-coat (flat'ing-kdt), n. The finishing 
coat on a painted wall, where four or five coats 
aro laid on: so called because it dries without 
gloss. It is of pure white lead diluted only 
with spirits of turpentine. S ** flatting, 2. 
flatting-furnace (nat'ing-f Arenas), a. Same as 

Same as 


fla ttening-furn ace. 

flatting-hearth ' 


(flat'ing-h&rth), n. 

flattening-hearth. 

flatting-mill (flat/ing-mil), u. Batnc as flatten- 
ing-mill. 

flatting-plate, flatting-stone (flat'ing-plat, 
-stdii), n. Same as flattctung-sUme, 

flatting-tool (flat'ing-tbl), n. 1. A pi umbers* 
tool used to flatten sheet-load or dress it to the 
required shape. — 2. Same as flattening-toot. 

flat-tool (flat'tfll), n. 1. A chisel having a 
square end and cutting faces at the side's and 
end : used in turning. 

Flat too/* for turning hard wood, ivory, mid steel tiro 
ground with the stone running towards the operator. 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 2K. 

2. In seal-engraving, an elongated conical tool 
used for bringing ribbons or monograms to a 
flat surface. 

flattop (flat'top), n. An American perennial 
horb, V ernoma Noveboracenms. Also called iron- 
weed. 

flatulence (flat'u-lens), n . [= F. flatulence = 
Sp. Pg. Art tulemia ’== It. Jlatutensa,< NL. flatu- 
lentus , flatulent : sec flatulent.] The state of 
being flatulent, or affected by wind in the stom- 
ach or other portion of the alimentary canal; 
windiness; hence, airiness ; emptiness; vanity. 

The principal cause of flatulence 1b fermentation oi de- 
composition of the content* of thu stomach and bowel*. 

Qnain, Med. Diet. 

flatulency (flat'u-lwi-si), «. Name as flatulence. 

The natural flatulency of that airy scheme of notions. 

Olanmlle 

Tlie most sure sign of a deficient pern pi ration is flatu- 
lency or wind. Arbnthnot, Ailments, v. 

flatulent ( flat/fi-lent), a. [= F. flutulm t = Sp. 
Pg. It. flatulento’X NL. flatulentus, < L. flatus , 
a blowing, breathing, snorting: see flatus.] 1. 
Windy: affected with gases generated in the 
stomach or some other portion of the alimen- 
tary canal. 

Flatulent accumulation fn the intestines may bo duo 
... to putrefaotiou of the food 

Lankatcr, Mod. Guide, p 105. 

2. Turgid with air; windy: as, a flatulent tumor . 
— 3. Generating or apt to generate wind in the 
stomach. 

Vegetables abound more witli aerial particles than ani- 
mal sutatanctfB, and therefore arc more flatulent. 

Arbuthnot , Ailments, vl. 

4. Empty; vain; pretentious; without sub- 
stance or reality; puffed up: m, flatulent van- 
ity. 

The age of aiMUtslon is not long, and, the flatulent spirit 
being breathed out, the man begins to abate of his first 
heat*. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. (M2. 

His fTasso’s] Btory is not no pleasing as Ariosto’s ; he is 
too flatulent sometimes, and sometimes too dry. 

bryden, Orig. and Krog. of Satire. 

flatnlently (flat'u-lent-li), adv. In a flatulent 
manner; winduy; emptily. 

flaflUdiityt (flat-fi-os'i-ti), ft. [= F. fl latuosite 
ss Pg. flatuosimae as It. flatuositd ; as flatmws 
+ Flatulence. 

In this disease it were tetter for to represse the said 
windenesse uxd/atwndtie. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny* xxvlli. 10. 
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flatUOUI (flat'fl-us), a. [as F. flatueux as Sp. 
flatmm, flatoso as Pg. flatoso = It. flatmso , < 
L. as if *flatuo8H8 , < flatus, a blowing, etc. : boo 
flatus, flatulent.] Flatulent; windy; generat- 
ing wind; like wind; hence, empty; vain. 

Sir JHa. I am \er\ angry, 
row. Do not sutler, though, 

That flatium* wlm!\ eholer of your heart 
To move the clapper or join understanding. 

/» ./ofiinrn, Mognctick body, iil. 3. 
What If some tlatt ring bla-t 
Olflatitoue honom should porehnilcc be there, 

And whisper in tldnc car * 

Quarles, llmlrtems, 11. 10. 

flatnOUBness (flat'u-us-ncs), n. Tendency to 
produce flatulence. 

I confesse I wonder nt it my self, that I should turne 
I’oct ‘ I can Impute it to nothing hut the flatuousnesse of 
our diet. A H’snl, Simple Colder, p no. 

flatUS (fla' i us), n. [< L. flatus , u blowing, 
breathing, a breath, < flare , blow, brent he, = 
E. blow I.J 1. A breath; a puff of wind; a 
pure expulsion of air from the lungs through 
tho throat and mouth. 

You make the soul, om Ring a mere flatus , to hnu* a 
more precarious sulwlstmieo oven than mere malt* i it*elf 
Clarke, To « II, p 31 

2. Wind present in the stomach or inicstinos; 
eructation. 

In tympanites there is u rapid generation at flatus, wiih it 
overpowers thu contractility of thu hollow viscera. 

Quoin, Med. Diet , p. 51 1 

3. Inflation; puflhiess; the state of being dis- 
tended witli air, as a tumor. Flatus vods, the 

breath of the voice Tiiitt phrase Ih much lined to iIchi ribe 
the opinion of the early nominalist, Kohuellin, a hone writ 
ingM are lost, hut who, mcoidiug lo the undisputed tent! 
ninny of hia enemy, Anselm, held t lint mil vernal* (such 
a* man in general) are the Im-alli of the \olee 

flat-ware (flat' war), n. ill errant ., plat cs, dishes, 
saucers, and tho like, collectively, us distin- 
guished from hollow-ware. 

flatways (flat'waz), adr. Hame as flatwise. 

It i* prefcruldc to place the luie.k s flat mays 

C. T. Bums', ltrick*, etc., p. ISO. 

flatwise (flat'wiz), adv. [< flat* + -i/w.] Wiih 
t.lio flat sido downwu.nl or next, lo another oli- 
jeet ; not edgewise. 

ItR iMtsturc in the earili a a* flatunse, nml parallel to the 
‘ f» of tlm Htratum in which It wuh reposlted. 


Bite 

Wondirant, KoshIIk. 

flatworm (flat'wfcnn), w. [< flat* + iww.J A 
platylielmiiitli; one of tlio Fla ty It china the*, us 
a tapeworm: a name applied to animals of the 
planarian group. See cut under Dmdrmwla. 

flauchter (n&dh'tor), r. and v. See /laughter 2 . 
[Seoteh.l 

flaught, t>. /* An obsolete variant of flay 1 . 

flaught 1 (fl&t. Sc. flflclit), ii. [Sc., also written 
flauch tyjlongh t, Jloch l ; = E. flight, < ME .flight, 
flyghtjfliiht, otc.., < AH.^fz/Af, hog flight^.] 

li A flight ; a flock (of binis). 

A flaw'll l o’ dows Hdtnlmryh May , Sept , ISIS, p 155. 

2. A flutter, as that of a bin! ; a flapping. 

He . . . won ever non ami then netting up wi’ a groat 
flaught of id* arms, like a goo*c ui it* whig* jumping up 
a stair. (.lull, Sir Andrew Wjllc, fl. 5. 

flaught 2 (fl&t, Sc. fliicht), m. [E. dial, also Haul, 
u\noflaight(nturf); < MK.flnght, a flake (of snow 
or Are) ; connected with jiakc 1 , flag*, flaw \ and 
floe: boo these words.] 1. A flake (of snow). 

A fl tight of annuo. Cat hot. Atvjl , p 133. 

2. A flake (of fire); a spark; a flash. 

A Jhujht [printed slaght \ of llru. Curmr Muudi, 1. 17342. 

3. A handful. [Scotch.] — 4. A flake or roll of 
wool carded ready for spinning. — 5. pi. Tools 
for carding wool, used chiefly in Scotland. Vrc, 
Diet., II. 402. a flaught O' Are, a flash of lightning. 
| Scotch.) 

There wu* neither moon nor stare nnething hut a 
flaucht o* fire every now uinl titan, to keep the road hy. 

lUarkivtwds Mag., Nov., 1820, p 202 

flaught 2 (flAt, 8c. flight), p. t. [< flaught 2 , w.] 
To card (wool) into thin flakes. 

daughter 1 (fhV-, Sc. fliich'tor), v. [S<i. written 
flauchter, floehter; a froq. verb; < flaught*, flight, 
flying, flutter, perhaps suggested by flacker or 
flutter , with which, however, it has no connec- 
tion. ) I, trank. To frighten. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intram. To flutter; shine fitfully; flicker. 
[Scotch.] 

Whiles ho wad han aoen a glance o' tho light free the 
door o’ thu cave flauyhtering against tho haxel* on the 
other hand. Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 

daughter 1 (Aft'-, 8c. flttdh'ter), n. [< daughter*, 
v.] A fluttering motion. [Scotch.] 

Down frae the scra-hullt shod the swallows pop, 

WI’ lasy flaughter on the gutter dub. 

Davidson, Seasons, p. 42. 


flauttno 

flaughter 2 (flft'-, So. flUMi't^r), r. t. [Sc. also 
flauehttr: a froq. verb; (.flaught 2 , a flake, token 
In sense of K. dial .flaight, a piece of turf, a flag 
(of turf): see flaught 2 and flag*.] To pare or 
cut a flake m* portion of, as of turf. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

flaughter 2 (flu'-, Sc. flildli't&r), n. [Sc. also 
flauchter; cf. daughter 2 , cut (turf), and 
flaught 2 , ii ., a fluke.] A flake; a piece of turf. 
See flaught 2 . (ITov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
daughter-spade (fla'-, Sc. flaclL't(*r-spad), n. 

Same as tUcot-spadc. [Scotch.] 
flaunt, w. 8<»e fla mi . 

Hannah (flauch), n. Ill her., same as Jlanch, 2. 
flannehert.w. Hooflandue. 

Flanndridit, a. Same IIS Flandush. 
flaunt (ilhut or flan 1 ), r. [Formerly a Iso flant; 
prob. Scant!. Tin 1 nearest form appt'ars to bo 
Kw. dial, flankt . udj. nml ntlv., loosely, flatter- 
ingly (cf. E. daunt-a-flauat , r/.),< f tanka , waver, 
hang and wave about, ramble, a nasalized form 
of Sw. dial, flakka, waver, prob. = M b).flackcn, 
move to and fro, flutter, palpitate, E. flack, q. v. 
Cf. G. dial. (Ha \.)flandcrn, iliiller. Haunt I. 
nitrons. If, To wave or flutter smartly in tho 
wind. 

1 see not ono, within UiIm glutmi- of mini*, 

Whom) fMhere flaunt, and tlickri in tin- wliido. 

(Jast'oiync, SU-clo Gin* (od Ai*hcr), p. 03. 

2. To make a smart show in apparel or equip- 
ment of imv kind; make an ostentatious or 
brazen display; move or act ostentatiously or 
hra/euly ; be glaring or gaiuly : sometimes with 
an indefinite it: as, a flaunting show. 

M> in l^hltoiii MamlNU'ougifH ro*y dim wliirrn, daunting 
with ml top knot* huhlsMtth, Vicar, lx. 

Olio jin nuts in rugH, our flutter* in brocade. 

Emiuy oil Mini, iv. UNIt 
ran thoHc neat black « bdJic* . give you half the lion- 
cut viiuitv 'iitli winch you flaunted it about in thnt over- 
worn Hull' lAniih, Ella, Old Ohhin. 

The |Kipp) flaunted, fui “twaa May. 

Bryant, Day Dream. 
II. trans. To display osi i*nl atioiiHly, impu- 
dently, or offensively: as, to flaunt ridi ap- 
parel. 

Was til fa a Hiiic foi lhr«r to flaunt their pride? 

Tennyson, Aylmir * Kiald. 

flaunt (flilnt or flant), n. [< flaunt, t\] 1. The 

ai*t of flaunting. 

W ho heed* the Hflken tiiHHel'n flaunt 
lUwblo I lie golden corn? 

n H r tlotnus, Our Yankee Girin. 

2. Any IhingdiHpluyed for show; flnery. [Rare.] 

Oi how 

Should I, in tliOHP my hollow’d flaunts Iwhohl 

The KlerniicMH of hi* piewnre? ShaL , \V. T., iv. 3. 

3. A boast ; a vaunt ; a bmg. 

lkmt thou come hither with thy ftoiu IhIioh, 

Thy flaunts, and face*, to uImim> men * inuniicra? 

h'h trher {and anothn), KiiIhc One, ill. 3. 

flaunt-a-flauntt (fliiiit 'a-flimt'), a. [< flaunt *f 
a 2 , prep., + flaunt; cf ” a flaunt.] Flauntingly 
displayed. 

High eopt liutte*, and felh vv* flaunt a flaunt. 

tJusruaine, Shale Old* (i-d Arhei), Epll., p. 83. 

flaunter (Aim'- or flan' tor), n. One wlio flaunts, 
flaunting (flan'- or Jl&n'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of 
flaunt, r . ) Same as flaunty, 1. 


See the pioiul tulip's daunt mn clip, 
That ImiucH in i 


lip's 

gloiy foi an hour. 

O W Holmes , Spring liUH f’omc 

flauntingly (flan'- or flan'ting-li), adv. In a 
flaunting manner. 

A gem was now | in the time of the Ptolemies] a thing 
to he worn flaunt nurly Knryc Brit , II JUKI 

flannty (filin'- or flfin'li), (/.• [< flaunt + -i/L] 

1. Ostentatious; vulgarlyor offensively showy ; 
gaudy. Also flaunting. 

Your common men 

Jtiiihl pyrumidH, gauge railroad*, reign, leap, dine, 

And du*t the flaunty carpet* of the world 

Koi kings to walk on, or oiirHciiutmif Mis Buarning 

2. Capricious; unsteady; occentric. [Scotch.] 
She was a flaunty woman, and liked wt II lo hate a good 

humoured jibe or Jeer. (Jolt, Annul* of Llu l’urMi. j» JDK 

flant (flAt), n. See flaught 2 . 
fiautando (It. pron. flilfl-liin'dd), a. [It., ppr. of 
flantarc , play the flute : see flute*, v. ) In cwtm- 
p laying , with harmonics or flageolet -tones, 
flautato (flilfl-tH'to), a. [11., pp. of flaularr , 
play the flute: s ea flautando.] Same as flau- 
tando. 

flautino (flafi-td'no), m. [It., dim. offlauto, flut<‘ : 
see flute t, w.J 1. A small flute; a piccolo. — 2. 
A small accordion.-— 3. A direction to.violin- 
players to play in harmonica 



flautist 

flautist (fl&'tist), n. [< U.'ftatiiula = Sp. flau- 
ttsta as E. /w/w*, q. v.] A flutist. 

Several lourncbuiit pla)urs combined with some flautists 
him! oboe players. Rnryc. 1 trU., A XIII 430. 

flauto (lliio'to), n. [It., a Unto : see flute 1 , n.] A 
fluff!. Flauto am&blle, a sweet-toned organ stop, gen- 
orally or four-foot pitch Flauto PiOCOlO Hume as jne 
ruin Flauto traasveno, literally, a eroNH-flute ; the or- 
dinary flute as distinguished from the ffdte-a ls*e, or dl 
i*t»» t II ii to 

flautone ( fliLfi-to'no ), n . [It. , aug. of flauto, flute : 
see /total, n. ] A largo or bass flute, 
flavaniline (fla-van'i-lin), n . (< L. JlaruH , yi»l- 
low, + E. an time . J A coal-tar color uhou in 
dyeing, made by treating aeotuuilid with zinc 
culorif! at. 250° F. for several hours, nitrifying, 
and combining with hydrochloric acid. It dyes 
yellow on cotton, wool, and silk, hut is not fast 
to light. 

fiftvedo (fla-vo'do), n. [N L. , < L. flams, yellow : 
sec flavous.] In hot., yellowness ; a diseased 
condition of plants in which the green purts be- 
come yellow. Imp. Ihet . 

Flaveria (fla-vo'ri-ii.), w. rNL., < L. flams, yel- 
low: h MflabauM. Tlio plants are used in Chili to 
dye yellow. J A poniis of herbaceous annual or 
biennial composites, mostly ol tropical Amer- 
ica, with opposite leaves, and eluatorcd heads of 
small yellow flowers. /.* Couttayerha !m h uutlvc of 
iVru, and Ih there ined f*u dvung j allow Ttierc arc 3 
siMieies oil the Houtheui binders of the l mi toil States. 

flavescent (fla-von'ent ), a . | < I *. flarexcen{t-)s, 
pnr. of Jtaveseere, lieeoiiu) yellow, inceptive of 
flaverv., be yellow (golden-yellow, light-yellow), 
< flams, yellow, golden-yellow, lighteyollnw : 
Hoe flavous. J Yellowish ; having a yellow tinge ; 
turning yellow. 

# Flavian (fla'vi-au), a. ami n. I. a. Of orjier- 
taining to the ’Roman emperors Flavius Ves- 
pasian and his sous Titus and Doinitian, w r ho 
reigned A. J>. (iD-Dfi: as, tiie Flavian age; the 
Flavian amphitheater. 

H. n. ( >ne of the three Roman emperors of 
the dynasty of (Flavius) Vespasian, 
flavicant (tlav'i-kant), a. [Formed, after the 
analogy of allnennt, < L. as if *flnnean(1-)s, ppr. 
of * flat' ware, be yellow, < flams, yellow: Nee 
flavous.] Yellow. ldughton, Mritish Lichens, 
flavicomoust (fla-vik'o-mus), a. [< L. JUt nett- 
mux. yellow-haired, <! flams, yellow. + coma, 
hair: s oo flavous and ccnwri 2 .] Having yellow 
hair. Hailey , 1727. 

flavin (llav'in), w. [< L. flams, yellow, + -/«-.] 
A yellow dyoHtuff prepared by the aetion of 
sulphuric acid on fpiercitron-bark. 
flavlndin (flav'in-din), w. f< L. flams, yellow, 
+ K. indin.] A substance apparently isomeric 
with indin and iudigo-blue, obtained by the ac- 
tion of potash on iuditi. 

flavopnrpnrin ( fla-vd-por ' p u-ri II ) , w. [< h. fla- 
ms, yellow, + K. purpunn . J A eonl-tar color 
used in dyeing, very similar to alizarin, but hav- 
ing a yellower shade. 

flavor, flavour (fbl'vor), m. [Not. common be- 
fore Milton’s time; found but. once in ME., in 
pi. flavored, odors (* 4 Alliterative Poems” (e<l. 
Morris), i. 87), < OF. flaneur , odor (Roquefort). 
The form agrees only with lliut of ML. fla- 
vor, ‘aurum flarum ,* i. e., yellow gold, lit., ‘yel- 
lowness’; < \u flaverv, bo yellow, < flams, yel- 
low: see flavous, flavvseeut . The connection of 
thought is not obvious; a clue lias been sought, 
in the point of \ iew suggested in Milton’s lines : 

Desire of wine mid nil delicious thinks . . . 

Thou coiildst ivpicxM , nor did the dancing ruby, 

Sparkling, outpour d, Ihu flavour, or the smell, 

Or taste timt * beers the heart of gods and men, 

Allure thee from the cool, crystalline strcnin 

Milton, S. A., 1. 544 

Here flavor appears t.o mean i glowing color,* 
lioing a poetical application of the ML. flavor, 
lit. ‘ yellowness * (otherwise it can only be a 
synonym of smell or taste following). It is 
possible that the E. sense is due to association 
with ME. Haifre, odor, in old Sc. flmrr, fleoure, 
fleowre, flown re , flewer , a (bad) smell, the Sc. 
forms resting on F. fleurer, int.r., smell, an- 
other form (by confusion with Hear, a flower) 
of F. flairer, tr., smell, scent, < >F. flair er, intr., 
emit an odor : see flair 2 . Savor has also prob. 
influenced the meaning of flavor.'] 1. The qual- 
ity of a substance which affects the smell; 
smell ; odor ; fragrance : as, the flavor of the 
rose. [Ita re. ] 

Myrtle, orange, anil the blushing roue, 

With landing heaps, ho nigh their bloom disclose,. 

Each seems to smell tlic flavour wldeli the other blows 
Dryden, State of Innocence, tit. S. 
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2. The quality of a substance which affects the 
taste, esfiecially that quality winch gratifies 
the palate ; relish ; zest : as, the flavor of the 
peach, of wine, etc.; a spicy flavor. 

Apples of a rl|»u Flavour, fresh and fair 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 
If, brought from far, it very dear Iim cost, 

It has a Flavour thou which pleases most. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal s Satires, xi. 

3. Figuratively, the quality of anything which 
affects the mental taste or perception, espe- 
cially in a pleasurable way; characteristic flt- 
nesHj congruity, impressiveness, or the like, 
fiurticularly from a literary or artistic point of 
view. 

As there ure wines which, it is Held, can only l>e drunk 
in the country where the vine grows, ho the flavour and 
aroma of the liest works of art ure t<Mi delicate to bear ini- 
jiortatlon into the Hporrh of other lauds and times 

J. Caird. 

Something it fa song] has a flavor of the sea, 

And the sea’s freedom - which rend mis of thee. 

Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 

4. That which imparts flavor ; a flavoring sub- 
stance or essence. =Byn. 2. Sawr, Smack ; etc. Hoe 

tastr. 

flavor, flavour (fliVvqr), v. t. [< flavor, n.] 1. 
To comimmicato flavor or some quality of taste 
or smell to; hence, to communicate any distinc- 
tive quality to. 

JUs facts arc lies : his letters are the fact— 

An iiillitriition flavored with idmstdf ! 

Mrowninif, King and IkMik, I 140. 

2. To add a flavoring substance or admixture to. 


flawn 

8. A breach; acraek; a defect of continuity or 
cohesion ; a weak spot or place. 

My love to thee is sound, sens crack or flaw. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
In ml) forms the girdle [of a diamond] ought to be per- 
. jctly smooth, as a rough edge often appears through some 
of the facets as a flaw, ana injures the brilliancy of the 


flavored, flavoured (fhVvord), »>. a. [pp. of 
flavor, r.] Having tlie i|iiality that affects the 
souse of taste or sinell: use<l chiefly in compo- 
sition : as, high-flavored wine. 

Roots or wholesome puliw 

Or herbs, or flavour'd frnlts 

Hodslqf, Agriculture, II. 

flavoring, flavouring (fla'vqr-ing), «. [Verbal 
ii. of flavor, t’.J A substance used for giving 
flavor to anything. 

Hitcd . . by cookH and confect imient as a flavoring |t*s 

Hence of allnpicel, Cooley, l*racttcal Kecctpts. 

flavorless, flavourless (thV vor-los), a. [< flavor 
4- -less.] Without flavor ; wanting positive or 
distinct odor or taste ; tasteless, literally or fig- 
uratively. 

It (news by telegraph | comes to him (the reader] like a 
steak hot from the gridiron, instead of liclng cooled and 
made flavorless Ity a slow journey from a distant kitchen. 

H. J. UiU, Bryant, p. 71. 

flavorous, flavourous (fla'vor-us), a. [< flavor 
4* -eu«.] 1. Pleasant to the taste or smell; 

savory. 

Them casks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome — 
hire flavorous wine, by Hods in bounty given, 

And worthy to exalt the fea»ts of heaven. 

Pojtc, Odyssey, II 

Nobody on the shore made chowder like Poll's, or stew- 
ed such flavorous dishes from despised haddock and chip 
dry halibut. II. T. Cooke, Hnmol tody's Nelgldtors, p. 310. 

2. Having a particular flavor or quality. 
[Rare.] 

Up and down the river lit* ancient villages, flaronms of 
the olden time. U. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, I. 14. 

flavoUBt (fla'vus), a. [< L .flams, golden-yellow, 
midisli-yollow, flaxen-colored ; piThaps orig. 
*fla(fvus, i flamo-colored,’ < \/ *jUuj in *flagma, 
fl annua, flamo, flagrare, bum : see flame, fla- 
grant.] Yellow ; specifically, in aitom., perfect- 
ly yellow, without intermixture of red, green, 
or brown. 

'Hu* membrane Itself is somewhat of n flavous colour, 
and tends more towards that of gold tlmu any other part 
whatsoever. 

v l . Smith, Solomon's Portraiture of Old Age (lflfltf). 

flaw 1 (flft), W. [ME. flawc, a flake (of fire), once 
flay , a flake (of snow) ; ef. AS. fl oh shines, 
* glcba si licis,’ a fragment of stone ; but the ME. 
form is of Hcand. origin: < Dan..to/r, a flake, = 
Hw.flaga , a flake, also a flaw, crack, breach, = 
Teel .flaga, a flag or slab of atone; cf. Icel. flagna 
=s "SoTVi.flagm, flake off ; Icel. flakna = Norw, 
flaks a, flake off, split; Norw. flaga. flake off, 
become loose, as bark, flak, a flake, slice, piece, 
etc.: see ./to Ay 1 , flag*, flaifl,floe.] If. A flake; 
a fragment; a shiver. 

Thoy . . . ffeghttouo and floresolio withe Hawmande 
swerdex, 

Ttllu the flawn of fyrt* flawmes one [on] thelre holmes. 

Marts Arthur t (E. E. T. 8.), I 2356. 

But this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flam 

Or ere I’ll weep Shak., Loar, II. 4. 

2f. A thin cake, as of ice. 

As sudden 

As flam congealed in the spring of day. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., tv. 4. 


fectly smooth, as a rough edge often appears through some 
of the facets as a flaw, ana injures the brilliancy of the 
•tonu. Kneyc. Brit., VII. 106. 

4. Any defect or imperfection; anything which 
impairs quality or character ; a fault: as, a flaw 
in a will, a deed, or a statute. 

Tell me this day without a flaw 
What 1 will do for you. 

The Karl yf Mar'* Daughter (Child's Ballads, 1. 175). 
There wore some horrible flam, as to the common Prin- 
ciples of Morality, tut to conjugal Society, or the Rights of 
Property. St xlliny fleet. Sermons, III. lx. 

Tlielr judgement has found a flaw in what tlio generality 
of mankind admires. Addison, Spectator. 

Not with jfaw-sceking eyes like needle-point*. 

JjowiU, Love. 

6. In weaving, a bore, tangle, or skip. K n. 
Knight. — 6. A disease in which the skin re- 
cedes from the nails, agyn. 8. Chink, cleft, rift- 1 
Blemish, imperfection, spot, speck, stain. 

flaw 1 (fl&), v. t. [< flawi, w.] 1. To cause a 
flaw or defect in ; break ; crack ; mar. 

HI* flaw'd heart 

(Alack, too weak tlio conflict to support !) 

Twlxt two extreme* of passion, joy und grief, 

Burst smilingly. Shak., taar, v. 3. 

As it snows often, so it perpetually freexe*, of which I 
was so sensible that it flaurd the very skin of my face. 

Krelyn, Diary, March 23, 164(1. 
The brazen caldrons with the frosts that flaurd. 

ih'yden. 

2. To violate; invalidate. [Rare.] 

France hath flaw'd the league, mid hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods. Shak., lien VIII., 1. 1. 

flaw 2 (fl&), w. [Not found in ME. ; < Norw. fla- 
ga, a sudden gust of wind, a squall, a shower, a 
sudden attack or fit, ah of coughing, sneezing, 
shivering, a fit, paroxysm, it burnt of passion. 
Cf. OD. vlacge, I), vlaag, a gust, squall, shower, 
fit, whim, throes, = M LG. vlage, a sudden wind- 
storm, LG. flage, a storm-cloud or rain-cloud, 
flying before the wind. The I). and LG. forms 
are prob. also of Strand, origin.] 1. A sudden 
gust of wind ; a sudden and violent wind-stonn. 
O, that that earth which kept the world In awe 
Should patch u wall to expel the winter’ll flaw * 

Shak., Jlomlet, v. 1. 

Expect rough seas, flaws, and contrary blasts. 

Sir T. Bunvne, Christ. Mor., i. I. 
And ho watched how the veering flaw did blow 
Tlio smoke now west, now south. 

Longfellow , , Wreck of the Ttosperus. 
The southerly wind draws round the mountains nml 
conies off in uncertain flaw*. 

11. 11. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 4». 

2f. A sudden burst of noise and disorder; a tu- 
mult ; an uproar. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Pome pouting in; 1 heard tlio mighty flaw. 

Diyden , Aurengxebo. 

3f. A sudden commotion of mind. 

O, these flaw* and starts 
(Ini|M»atorB to tnio fear) would well become 
A woman's story, at a winter’s Arc. 

Shak., Macbeth, 111. 4. 
»8yn. 1. Oust, etc. Hoe wind*, n. 
flaw 8 (fl&), v. t. An obsolete or dialectal variant 
of flay i. 

fl&wet, a. [ME., prop. *flavc, < OF. flavc, < L. 
flavus, yellow: see flavous.] Yellow. 

And llllle foreliedo had this creature, 

With llueliche hruwus, flaws of colour pure. 

Court of Love, 1. 782. 

flawart, n. An obsolete variant of flayer. 
flawless (fW/les), a. [< flaw 1 + -less.} With- 
out flaw or defect. 

On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration. 

Tennyeon, Princess, IL 
Siena a few years siuce was a flawless gift of the Aliddle 
Ages to the modern imagination. 

H. James, Jr., Confidence, !. 
Different tints of the paint showed through flawless 
as*. The Century, XXIX. 17. 

flawlessly (fi&'les-li), adv. Without flaw; per- 
fectly, as regards flaws or defects. 

But wo know her to bo good and flawlsssly pure. 

Prineston Kev., July, 1884, p. 78. 

fl&wnt (fl&n), n. [< ME. flat in, flawn (also, 
rarely, flathen, flat hone, pi., prob. from the ML. 
form flado(n -), though in the sing, form *flathe 
* aiipar. cognate with the D. and ft. forms), < OF. 
Mon, flan , F. flan, a custard, b Pr. flauem m 
8p. flam as It. fludone, < ML. flado(n-), also 
ilanto(n-),Jlaneo(n-), flaneonus, ete., < OHG. 
flado, MUG. vlade, G. fladen, a flat cake, pan* 



town 

cake, as MLG. vlade as OD. vlade, D. via , a cus- 
tard; prob. lit. a flat cake; cf. Gr. irtarf?, flat, 
irMOavov, a bread-pan, cake-pan, etc., but not 
connected with see flat 1 , plat.] A sort 
of flat custard or pie. 

Flawnei, Custards, Eggo-plea. Cot grave 

Fall to your cheese-cakes, curds, ami clouted cream, 

Your foola, your fluent. B. Jonson, Had Shepherd, I 2 

flaw-piece (fl&'pSs), a. A slab from the out- 
side of a log. K. ti. Knight. 
flawter (flitter), v. t. A variant of flaughtrr 2. 
flawy 1 (nA'i), o. [< flaw 1 + -y 1 .] Having flaws 
or cracks; broken; defective; faulty. 
flawy 3 (fla'i), a. [< flaw* + -y 1 .] Subject to 
suduen flaws or puns of wind, 
flax (flaks), it. T< MIS. flax, flex, < AS. fleax, 
rarely flex = O Fries, flax = I). via* = MLG. Hue. 
hQ.flaa = OHG. flahs , MHO. elate, G. flachs, 
flax; perhaps connected with Goth, flahta, a 
plaiting of the hair, < 'flaihtan, an unrecorded 
form, zssORQt. flehtan, MIIG. vlehten , G. fleehU n 
a Icel. flStta s= Dan. flette = Sw. flata^ weave, 
plait, akin to L. plicate \ fold, > ult. E. plait, 
pleat, and ply, q. v/| 1. (a) The common name 
for plants of the genus Li mm and for the fiber 
obtained from the stems of L. usitaUssmum. 
Thin species, of unknown origin, 
has been in cultivation from a very 
remote period, and yields the priu- 
cJ | Mil vegetable liber in popular 
use over the larger part of the old 
world. The plant is an annual, with 
•lender sterna about two feet tall, 
which by various processes are freed 
front all useless matter, leaving the 
elongated bast-cells in the form 
of a soft, silky filter. This Alter Is 
used In the manufacture of linen 



Flax (/.mum tuita- 
ttssimum ), with section 
of settl- vessel 


thread and cloth, cambric, lawn, 
lace, etc. The principal sources of 
supply are Russia, Germany, tito 
Netherlands, and Ireland. Tlio 
flowers are blue. Tlie seeds, known 
as linseed and flaxseed, are very uiu- 
oilaginoiui, and are used on that ac- 
count in medicine. Thoy also yield 
an oil, which is extensively used by 
painters; and the residue, called 
ifoMMd-eailw.haB much value os feed 
for cattle. The dwarf, fairy, mountain, or purging flax of 
England is L.catharticum , and the wild llox of the United 
States, L. Vxrgimcum and L. jstrewnc. 

Hummed Rowe It thicke in lene lande, 

And subtile flax ynnugh thereon wol stande. 

Palladtus , Hustondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1H7. 

Of which line they make their flaxe, and with their flaxe 
flue Llnneu. Cor gat. Crudities, 1. 132. 

And the flax and the barley was smitten : for the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was tolled. Ex. ix. 31. 

Blue were her eyes hh the fairy flax. 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 

(6) One of several plants of other genera, mostly 
resembling common flax, as the false or white 
flax (Camclma sattra), mountain flax (Polygala 
Senega), toadflax ( Linana vulgaris ), New Zea- 
land flax ( Phormium tmax) , which yields a strong 
fiber, and Bpurge-flax {Daphne Gntdtum). 

Here and there the hanks are clothed with a handsome 
green flog, the precious Now Zooland flax [Phormium tr- 
ull, red, honey-laden blossoms, growing on a 
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She as the learned'st malde was choee by them 
(Her flexed hair crown'd with an anadem). 

W. llrourn*, Britannia's Pastorals, 1. 4. 

flaxen 1 (flak'sn), </. [ME. * flaxen (not found), 
< AS. *fleaxen (Bonnier : not verified) (=s MLG. 
rleseen = G. flachttvn ), < flmx, flax, + -ew, -eu 3 .] 

1. Of flax; made of flax: ns, flaxen thread. 

A double wealth ; more rich tlrnu Belgium's Insist, 
Who tends tlie culture of the fluxen reed. 

Dyer, Fleece, ill. 

2. Resembling flax in color, as hair ; fair and 
flowing like flax. 

His beard as white os snow, 

All flaxen was his poll shnk , Hamlet, iv. & 
Stroke his polish'd cheek of pui cut red. 

And lay thine baud upon his flaxen head 

Cowjter, Tirocinium, 1. 848. 
Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 
lu easy ringlets flowed her flaxen lmir 

Fawkes, tr. of Apollonius, Argoimuties, HI 

3. Pertaining to flax. 

Dundeu hod long been the great centre of tin* flaxen 
manufactures. Cre, Diet ,111 120. 

flaxen 2 (flak'sn), v. t. [iflax + -ew 1 . Cf. flax, 
r.) To beat or thrash. [Prov. Eng.] 
flax-mill (flaks'mil), n A mill or factory w here 
flax is spun; a mill for the manufacture of linen 
goods. 

flax-puller (flttks'pflPAr), n. Ahorsc-power ma- 
chine for gathering flax-plants from the field, 
flaxseed (flaks'sed), n. and a . I. w. 1. The 
seed of flax ; linseed. 

I’ll hie me 
To Lincolnshire, 

To sow hemp-seed and flax-seed, 

And hang them nil then*. 

Lortl Delaware (Child's Ballads, VIT. 814). 

2. Thu Jtadiola Milligram, a European plant 
allied to the common flax, and having similar 
seed-pods. (Bee watcr-flaxxced.) 

II. a. Resembling a flaxseed : an epithet spe- 
cifically applied to the pupa stage of some in- 
sects. 

torveo of Hessian fly assume what is known hh the flax- 
seed stage. Stand Nat Nisi , II. 410. 

Flaxseed ore. Same as dyestone tore. See dyestmie. 
fl&XWOed (flaks' wed), n . The toadflax, Ltnaria 
vulgarte. 

flax-wench (flaks 'wench), n. A woman who 
spins flax; lienee, a common woman. 

As rank os any flax-irenrh, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Shnk., W. T., I. 2. 

flaxy (flak'si), a. [< flax + -y 1 .] Like flax; of 
a light color; fair. 

The four colours . . . signify these four virtue*. Thu 
fluxy, having whiteness, appertains to tcmiiuraucc. 

Sir M Sandys, Essays, p 10. 

flay 1 (fla), v. t. [Early mod. E. flea , flvy , dial. 
flaw, flaugh; < ME. fleen, flea n, flen, flan (and flo, 
after Brand.) (pret. flow, flouh , pi. Jlogrn , pp. 
flayn, flawyn , vlage), < AH. *flcdn (pret. *flog. 


2. To frighten. 

Thou willc Ik* flayede for a llye that one [on] tliy flcsclu* 
lyglittcs ! Morte Art hare (K. E. T. H.), 1. 2441. 

Thlse grdu aordus simile not flay me. 

Townetey Mysteries, |i 30 

It spak right hoar- 14 My numc is Death, 

But be nn flvy d ‘ 

Burns, Dcutli and Dr. Hornbook. 

H. intram. To be fear-struck. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in all uses.] 

flay 2 (fla), n. L< flay*, c.J 1. Fright ; fear. — 2. 
[Only fleg ; prob. orig. a Hiuldeii kick, as of a 
frightened horse. J A kick; a random blow; a 
fit of ill humor. [l*rov. Eng. and Scotch. J — 
To take flay, to take fright 

flayer (fla'Gr). n. [< M K. flrar (I h-mupt. Parv. ) ; 
<Jtayl + -or 1 .] One wlio flays. 

Kucry fox must yeeld his owin’ skin mid lialrrs to the 
flayer. Pnrehns , Pilgrimage, p 181 

flayflint (fliVflint), n . [< flay 1 + obj. flin t ; after 
skinflint, q. v.] A skinflint; a miser. [Rare.] 

1 a as at school — a college in tin* South 
Thera lived a flayflint near; wo stole lus fruit, 

Ills hens, Ills eggs. Tennyson, W uJkiug to the Midi 

flaying (fla'iup). n. [Verbal n. of flay*, t\] 1. 
The act of frightening. — 2. An apparition or 
hobgoblin. Brocket t . [Prov. Eng.] 

flayret, W. Sec flair*. 

flayBOme (fla'sum),/?. L< flan* + some.] Ter- 
rifying; frightful. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Shoo’l not opiieu 'tan yo mak yor flay some d\m till nought. 

K. Bronte, Wutliering Heights, It 

flea 1 (fie), w - LEarly mod. E. also flee; < ME. 
five, Jh , pi. flrrs, earlier fleen, flen, < AS. flwih, 
also contr. flr<i , sometimes wnttcui flash, fled =s 
J). v loo B Mm. rh, rims, LG. flo = OHG. floh, 
MIIG. f doeh, G. floh = Icel. flo (tlie Sw. l)an. # 
word is dilTereui : Sw. loppa = Dan. Itppc, a 
flea, lit. Reaper' : see leap*), a flea; prob. from 
the root of AS. ft von, orig. *fle6hau, flee: see 
fleet. Not connected mihfly*,r.,i)rfly t2 , n.] 1. 
An insoct of the genus Pnlvx, regarded by ento- 
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mavj| vftiuoo Mill ini, immivj-ihuvi , >r 

stem fully tun feet high, offer sporlal attractions to the 
The Century , XXVII. 920. 


2. The white throat, Sylvia cmerea : with refer- 
ence to the material composing its nest. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]— Flax canvas, (a) Canvas made wholly or 
chiefly of flax, used in needlework. It is mode of many 
degrees of flneneiw, some of tlie grades having other mate- 
rials than linen in their composition, (b) Canvas linen, 
made from llax, used for sallniaking —Fossil flax. Hee 
fossil— LOOK flax, flax to lie spun In its natural length 
without cuttnig. Jf. U. Knight . 
flax (flaks), v. [< flax , n. , in allusion to the beat- 
ing of fiox. Cf. flaxen*.] I, tram. To boat. 

To spit cotton is, I think, American, and also, p**rlia]tH, 
to flux for to beat. Lowell, Biglow PaiMirs, Inb 

EE. intrans. To move quickly; “knock” about: 
as, to flax round (to move about in a lively or 
energetic manner). [New Eng. in both uses.] 
flax-bird (flaks'btod), w. A book-name of the 
scarlet, tanager, Piranga rubra. 
flax-brake (flaks 'brfik), n. Same as brake 8, ]. 
flax-bush (flaks'bflsh), n. The New Zealand 
flax, Phormium tenax. Sec Phormium. 
IflX-euiub (flaks'kom), a. A hatch ol or heckle, 
flax-cotton (flaks'kot^n), ». Gottonized flax. 
Bee oottonize. 

fiaXvdresfler (flaks'dres^r), n. One who pre- 
pares flax for the spinner by breaking and 
scutching it. 

flax-dressing (flaks'dres , ing). n. The act. pro- 
cess, or trade of breaking ana scutching flax, 
flaxedt (flak' sed), a. [< flax + -od 1 .] Resem- 
bling flax; flaxen. 


pp. * flagon; only in comp. pp. he-flagen), orig. 
*fl ahan = MD. vlacghcn , vlaeden , vlaen = Icel. 
fla (pret. flo, pp. ft W/iww) = Sw. fld = Dan. 
floor, flay, skin, strip. To this root belong 
flaw 1 , floe , flag ^ and flake' : seo these words.] 
1. To Bkin; strip off the skin of: as, to flay 
an ox. 

But, know you (vurlrU) whom you dally with? 

My little linger ovcr-hulnm-uth 

My Fnthur'H loigiis : lie did hut ruh you light, 

I'i flay your hacks. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'B NVuck«, II., Thu Hchlstne. 

A prince is the pastor of the people. Hee ought to sheere, 
not to flea his sheupu ; to take their fluuces, not their fels. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

nabits are booh assum'd ; hut when wo strlvo 

To strip them off, 'Uh lielng flay'd alive. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. Mti. 

2f. To strip off, in a general sense. 

I shall conic vpon the with all myu hostc, and make thy 
beerdo be flayn, and drawe from thy chyn houstoiisly, and 
that thou shalt knowu verily. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Ui. «20 

flay 2 (fla), fj.; pret. and pp. flayed, flaid, ppr. flay- 
ing. [E. dial, also fla (Y orkshire) , Sc. flay, flry , 
flee,fly, and with orig. guttural fleg, frighten ; 
? ME. flayen , flaien, earlier fleien , frighten, 
cause to flee affrighted, < AS. *flegan, *flygan, 
only in comp, d-fligan, cause to flee, put to 
flight, = OHG. ar-flaugjan , frighten, cause to 
flee, as Goth, us-flaugjan, lit. cause to fly (in the 
phrase usflaugiths winda, blown about by the 
wind), caus. of *fltugan as AS. fledgan, E. fly'. 
The word is thus a aeriv. of fly 1 , though it has 
been confused with flee 1 ; see fly 1 and flee 1 .] 
X. tram. 1. To cause to fly; put to flight. 

It’s long since sleeping was fley’d fra e me 

Kinmont WUlis (Child's Ballads, VI. 66). 


Conuuon Fleu (Pntr\ trrtfant) (Line shows natural nice ) 

mologists as representing adistiiict onb*r Apha- 
niptera, so called because tint wings are incon- 
spicuous scales. All tin* h|k.tIch of the genus an* very 
similar to the common lieu, /* imttins . uhlcli lias two eyes 
and six long and Htout leg*, fi i*lcrs like t In ciuIh, and the oral 
appendages modlfled Into pl< icing stylets and a suctorial 

f iroboscis. Thu lieu Ih rciuorkahlc for its agility, making 
ouger leaps hi proportion to its size than any other ani- 
mal, and Its hlto Is very troublesome. 

What uyletli time to hIcjm- by the nmrwc? 

Hostow had fleen al nyght or artow dronke, . . . 

So that thou nmyst mil holdun vp thyn heed? 

Chaurrr, Frol to Manciple's Tula, 1. 17. 
Flen, flyys, and frerus [fleas, flioH, and frlural |Kipuliiin 
Domini caalunt [oitlict the people of tlie Lord|. 

Helujuim Antii/wr, T. Ill 

That's a valiant flea, that dare oat his hraakfnst on the 
lip of a lion. Shnk., Hun. V., III. 7 

2. pi. The family Puhnda\ or ordor Aphantp- 
tera. Bee theso words. — 3. A flea-beetle; a 
saltatorial beetle of the genus JHaltuca, as II. 
nemorum, which injures the turnip, and is also 
called turnip-flea and turnip-fly. — 4. Any am- 
phipod crustacean which jumps like a flea ; a 
sandlioppcr; a scud. Hee beach-flea. A flea In 
one’s ear, something in miud that enust's special atten- 
tion or interest, lMU'tienlarly of a disagreeable kind, as an 
annoying suggestion or hint: especially, nil Irritating or 
mortifying rebuff or repulse : mb, to put a ftra in one s ear. 

Hut ho Hone ns site had gotten her deHlred pray, sin* gave 
them a roseinarlu wine, dismissing them and aendlng them 
away with fleas m their care s, vtturly diHiiiMilnted of their 
purpose 

lie L’isle, Lcgimdatie (trails ), (juoted in N. and Q , 
f7th ser , II 266 

My mistress scuds away all her suitors, and puts ./fro* m 
their ears Swift 

flea 1 (fle), v. t. [< flea', a.] To clear of fleas. 
[Rare.] 

Oo flea dogs and read romances. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 9 

floa 2 t, v, t . An obsolete form of flay 1 . 
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fleabane (flo'ban), n. O no of sover&l compos- IJc® feed °« tho le f VM fe n(, .® r ■tom* of ttriou pUnti. 
to H« called from their .uppoaedpoW 

of destroying or driving away fleas. Thr com- 
inon flenliHiioor Kiisleml is I*uUoaria dysmtrrica, orwuno* 
tlim-H /'. udpans, anil ftie blue fleabane 1 m KrSgeron fieri*. 

In the United States the common fluntane is Erigrrtm 
Phdadrljdncu.n,t\w daisy* tleabnne Is E. stnyosus or E. an - 
fiutoi, ami the tnarsh-ileabanfl Is Pluchra camphorala. In 
•Jamaica the name 1 h given to Vrmnnia urttormccns. 

flea-beetle (fld'bc^tl), ft. The common name 
of tlio hh) tutorial chrysomelids, or those species 
of loaf-booties which are capable of leaping by 
moans of their thickened hind thighs. Them are 
very many of thain. montly of small size Oiic of tlie tiuii- 
muuest in the United States is tile cuuiiiibcr flea tautle, 

Bramble Flea-loute ( Trtora tnfunftatm), 

(Crow show* natural m« ) , 

Psylta proper by the very convex licnd, oval frontal lobes, 
and short antenna PachyjmyUa crltuim- mamma Infests 
the lmckberry (CrUin), Hu* larvm producing bud like galls 
on two-year-old twigs. Another genus is YYwo The flea- 
llcc are also called jumping jdant -lire, from their habit of 
leaping. 

fleam 1 (flem), n. [Early mod. E. and dial, also 
flem; < OF. flume, F. flam me = Pr. fleenw = 
Bp. fleme = t% flame = It. dial, flama = D. 
rlijm as O Hil.fliotuma, MHO. vhetm, vliete , G. 
fltetc =s Dan. fiitte, a fleam (G. uIho flame, \ F. 
flamme ), < LL. JUbotomus, phlvhotomus, < Or. 
fAefitrrofiw, a lancet, < fp’AJtjt (jt/tji-), vein, + rtji- 
vetv.vui: h oo phlebotomy. W. 1)1 aim is from E.] 

1. In sttnf, and farriery , a sharp instrument 
for lancing tho gtnus or for opening veins in 
bloodletting; a lancet; in the most restricted 
sense, a form of spring-lancet. 

lie liked horses well enough, hut nroferrod their hides 
to their imofH, and became more hkllful with the fleam 
than tlic lmtLeris. S Judd, Margaret, 1. 11. 

2. In her., a bearing thought by some to rep- 
resent the farriers* lancet, but more probably 
a builders* cramp of iron, whence often called 
crampon. 

fleam 2 !, ft [Also flem, fleam , flegme; < OF. 
Jlrmmc, F. flegme, < ML. phlegma, flegma, < Or. 
fA.i}ua, phlegm: sec phlegm, the present spell- 
ing.] Same as phlegm. 

Alas, T uiii too honest fur this age. 

Too full of fleam r and heavy stcdalnemo. 

Martian ami \\% Inttcr, Malcontent, II. fi. 
Fleam hath tho predominant > In his [the Sultan's] eom 
plexion Sandy*, Travailes, p fw. 

fleam 8 (flem), n. [< ME. fleme, flume , < OF. 
flem, flum, flun, etc., < L. flu men, rivor: see 
flume.) If. A river: a stream. — 2. A water- 
course; a trench or drain. [l*rov. Eng.] 
fleam-tOOth (fleiu'tfltli), w. A saw-tooth Blinped 
like an isosceles triangle, used in cross-cut 
saws ; a pug-tooth. 

fleamyf (fle'mi), a. [< fleam* + -yl.] Phleg- 
matic. 

’Tis naught 

But foamlo bnhllng of ufimvne brain. 

Marston, Antonio niul Meillda, II., 1L 3. 

fleart , r. and n. See fleer - 1 . 
fleaaaed (flS'sfid). n. Same unJUawort, 2. 
fleasht, n. An obsolete form of flesh. 
float (tlet), n. Same as flet'd. 
fleawort (fio'wGrt), n. r< ME. flewort, < AS. 
fledin/rt, < fledh, fled , flea, + wyrt, wort 1 .] 1. 
Tiie Inula (Umyza, so called from its property of 
keeping off fleas. — 2. The Plantago Psyllium, 
from the shape of its seeds. Also floaseod. 

The drofHde-bmuling, sorrow-bringing Psylly, 

I leer culled Flea-Wurt. 

Sul renter, tr. of l)u Bartaa's Weeks, 1L, The Furies 
flebilet, a. [< L. flebilis , weeping, tearful, < flere, 
weep : see feeble, a doublet of flefnlc. ] Tearful ; 
lacrymoso. 

Ahicknday ! a Jfebile stylo this upon a mournful occa- 
sion Itogrr North, Kxutuen, p. 40. 

flecchet, v. t. An obsolete form o tflctch*. 
fleccheret, n. A Middle English form of fleteher. 
fl&che ( flash), n. [F., an arrow: see flrteh*.'] 

1. In fort., the most simple kind of fleld-work, 
usually constructed at the foot of a glacis, con- 
sisting of two faces forming a salient, angle 
pointing outward from the position taken.— 2. 
In arch., a spire; particularly, a slender spire 
rising from the intersection of tho nave and 
transepts of a cathedral or large church. 

T may name the Roaring fltehe of AmfeiiM aa an excep- 
tion to K. JL. U/b dictum (too true in general) that all cen- 
tral timber steeple* have poriahed. 

N. and Q. t 7th wr., IV. 4R6. 

3. In decorative art , an object resombling a spire, 
especially the representation of a spire in me- 
dieval carving or metal art-work. 8 . K . Spe- 
cial Exhib. Catalogue , 1862. 

fleck 1 (flok), n. K ME. *flekk (only in the verb), 
< Icel. flekkr, a fleck, spot, m &w.fl#ckss ODan. 


r.ra|ie vlnr pirn Ijcctlc {.Halt tea chalybea). 

O.leaf iiifoOit] miiIi l.in.i ; h, lurv.i. r.uiaion ; d, L«cllc 
( 1 luc!> show nntiiml kixes. I 

Haltira or Civpnffutrra eurimun f«(Hai Hb), which Ih Murk, 
hairy, with the I hoi ax punctate and truiiHveiHclj ImprcHH 
rd nt the )>iihi\ the wing cover* piinctate-Btriute, and tin- 
antenna* and IcgH partly yellow. Another iw t liv* Htri])r»l lleu- 
IhwUd, Phylluhrta ntfatn (KahrlcliiH), which Ih metallic 
black, the thorax wit bout linprcaMlon, tlic elytra not punc- 
tured lu l'owN, hut with two aiiiuniiH yellow atripeH Hu 
larva iiijitien t iihhageM by mining In tlio leaves. Halt wtt 
ehalpbea Is ilia grape- vino llea-iiwtlc. 

Quite a uuitilior of Thrysonicillda) have tho hind femora 
much thick* lied, enahllug them to jump. Home of tlic 
nmalicr apecics jump with groat activity, und on Unit ac 
count liavo Ihhjii termed flea-beetle*. 

Stand. Nat. Hint., II. Stir. 

fleablte (fltVMt), n. 1. Tho l>itc of a flea, or 1 ho 
rt»d spot caused by Uiebitc. — 2. A trilling wound 
or pain, like that, of tho bi to of a flea ; a slight in- 
convenience or discomfort; u thing of uo mo- 
ment. 

A gout, a choliok, . . . are hut fteabiten to the iiuIiih of 
tint soul. I/arirtt 

3. As much as a flea can bite ; u relatively very 
small or insignificant quantity. [Humorous.] 

Tho properly was in truth hut a flea hitr to him (the 

f river], lie hoped the Macruadh would live long to enjoy 
t. Gro. MacDonald, Wliat's Mine's Mine, p. 3UH 

fle&biting (flo' bitting), n. Hame as fleabtte. 

Tlieir miseries uj*o but flea-hitman to thine 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 343 

fleabitten (fle'bit/n), a. 1. Bitten by a Ilea; 
infested with fleas. 

Flratntten svnod, an assomhly brew’d 
Of clerks ami elders aim, like the rude 
Chaos of proHhyt'ry, where laymen guide, 

With the tame woolpook clergy by their side. 

Clea reland. 

2. Having small reddish spots or lines upon a 
lighter ground: upplied to the color of horses, 
flea-glass (fle'glas), w. All early simple form 
of mieroscope, consisting of a single-glass lens, 
iu shape a segment of a sphere of small diam- 
eter. Thin leiiK wn» fastened into a wooden tube, which 
bore atite lower end, in the focus of tlic l«n«, a small ghuw 
plate, on w hich a crushed lien, a gnat, a fly's leg, or a like 
object was fixed. Behrenn 
fleart, »■ All obsolete variant of flake 1 . 

Fleakn or threads of la-nip and flax. 

Dr. //. More, Antidote against Atheism. 

fleak 2 , n. A variant of fit tie*. 
fleaking (flo'king), «. [< JU ak*, ss flake 2 , a hur- 
dle, etc.. + A light coveitng of reeds, 

over which tho mean covering is laid in thatch- 
ing houses. [Local, Great Britain.] 
flsa-l0U86 (flo'lous), n. Tlic popular name of 
the homopterous iusects of the family Psyllt - 
dec, resembling in general appearance the 
aphides or true nlant-licc, but distinguished 
by the difference in the fore wings, which have 
a distinct marginal veiu. in the larval atate tho flea- 


JU4k, flek, flekke. flit, a spot, stain, place, . D. 
vie k, a spot, stain, blemish, b MLG. vleeke as 
OIIG. flee, fleccho, MHO. vlec, vleeke. G. fleck, 
a spot, Btam, place, piece, patch, shred, etc. 
Prob. connected with flick*, q. v.] 1. A spot ; 
a streak; a splash; a stain. 

Life in (lath'd with fleckn of sin. 

Tennyson, In Memorials, Hi. 

Spenaer . . . lifts everything, not beyond recognition, 
but to an Idea! distance where no mortal . . . fleck it 
visible. Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ter., p. 186. 

Specifically — 2. In entom ., an irregular and 
generally elongate dot of color : applied espe- 
cially to such dots on the wings oz Duttermes 
and moths. 

fleck 1 (flek), v. t. [< ME. fleeken , flekken, < Icel. 
flekka = Dan. flaskke = Bw. JULcka, fl aka ss D. 
rlekken, spot, stain, = G .fleeken, spot, stain, put 
on a piece, patch; from the noun.1 To spot; 
streak or stripe; dapple. Also flecker. 

Our pike* stand to receive you like a wood, 

We’ll fleck our white steeds In your Christian blood. 

Ilryutood , Four Apprentices of London. 

And straight the tun was flecked with ban— 
Heaven's mother tend ut grace I— 

Ab if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad und burning face. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner, 111. 

Tho more distant ridges faded luto a dull indigo hue, 
flecked with patches of ghustly white. 

IS. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 44. 

fleck 2 (flek), n. [Another form of flake*, in- 
fluenced in form by fleck*, a spot.] A flake; a 
lock. 

And flecks of wool stick to their withered lips. 

Thro. Martin , tr. of Catullus. 

fleck 3 (flok), n. A dialectal form of flitch. 

flecked (ilek'ed or flekt), p. a. 1. Splashed; 
spotted; speckled; in entom., marked with 
flecks or little irregular dots and streaks, 
lie was of fnom al flekked ns a pye. 

Chaucer, l'rul. to Canon's Veouian's Talo, 1. 12. 

Invisible iu flecked sky, 

The lark sunt down her revelry. 

Scott, L. of the L., lii. 2. 

2f. Drunk. 

They twearo, and curto, and drlnko till they be flrrkt. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 2D2. 

flecker 1 (flek'Gr), v. t. [Freq. of fleck*, v. f.] 
Same a* fleck*. 

How aho looked forward to that evening walk In the 
still, fleckered shade of tin- hollows ! 

George Eliot , Mill on tho Floss, v. 3. 

flecker 2 ! (flek'Gr), r. i. Bamo an flicker*. 

fleckiness (flek'i-ncs), n. BuottincsH; the qual- 
ity or state of being fleckeu or speckled. 

A singular grain of flrrkineu always observable on the 
HUi-foco of Damascus blades. Ure, Diet., II 6. 

fleckless (flok'les), a. [< fleck* + -Zaur.] 1. 
Spotless; stainless. 

Succory keeping bu minor long Its trnst 
Of heaven -blue flccklen* from tho eddying dnsl 
Lowell, To Q. W. 

2. Blameless; innocent. 

My conscience will not count tneflerklenn. 

Tennyson, rrlnoess, il. 

flecnodal (flek'nd-dal), a. [< flemodo + -aZ.] 
)Vrt.aiiiiug to a flecn ode. —Flecnodal curve, a 
curve drawn upon n surface the locus of all the points at 
each of which the curve of Intersection of the surface by Its 
tangent plane at that lndnt has a lleciiode. The flecnodal 
curve of a snrfuce of tno nth order is of the (tin* - 24n)th 
order.— Flecnodal Plane, a tangent plane to a surface, 
cutting the latter in a section having a lleciiode at the point 
of taiigew-y. 

flecnode (flok 'nod), n. [Irreg. < L. flec(tere), 
bend, + nodus, node.] A node of a curve which 
is a point of inflection of one of the brandies 
of tho curve. 

fiectant (fiok'tant), a. [< OF. flectant, ppr. of 
flectir, < L. flecicrc, bend : aoe flex*, fletch*.] In 
her., same as flexed. 

iteted (flek'tod), a. [< L. flectere, bend (see 
flex*), + -eri®. Cf. deflect, inflect, reflect .] In 
her., same as flexed — Fleeted and reflected, bowed 
or bent In a seipentine form, like the letter 8, 

flection, flexion (flek'shon), n. [= F. flexion mi 
Sp. flexion as Pg. flcxdosnlt. fic89wne. < L. flex- 
io(n~), a bending, turning, a modulation, inflec- 
tion (of the voice), < flex us, pp. ol flectere, bend : 
boo flex*. The spelling flection, like inflection, 
etc., and connection, etc., is etymologically in- 
correct, but it iB rather more common. ] 1 . The 
act of bending.— 2. Abending; a part bent; a 
curve. 

Of a Hi uu oris pipe that may have some four flexions trial 
would lie made. Baetm, Nat. Hist. 

3. A turn; a cast ; a motion or glance. 

Pity cauaeth some tears, and a flexion or cast of the eya 

Boson, Nat Hist 


dust 
Curtis. 
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fleecy 


4 . In gram.) the variation of the form of words, 
as by declension or conjugation. Bee inflec- 
tion, — 6. In anat,, that motion of a joint which 
brings the connected parts continually nearer 
together: specifically said of the action of any 
flexor muscle : opposed to extension. [In this 
sense always flexion,'] 

They throw the change and the pressure produced by 
Jlmum almost entirely upon the Intervening cartilages 

rainy, Nat. TlieoL, vlii. 

flectional, flexional (flek'shon-&l), a, [< flec- 
tion + -al.] Pertaining to flection ; serving to 
bond or vary; specifically, pertaining to the 
terminal variation of words ; inflectional. 

The French inflections ... are much less complicated 
to the ear than to the eye ; and If we stiip the accidence 
of the flectwnal syllables or letters which In tlic spoken 
tongue are silent, the distinct variations in the forms of 
words are far fewer than they appear in the written lan- 
guage. G. P. Marsh, Loots, on Eng. I -ang., 1st sur. , x\ I. 

Australian languages have lieen ostcenied variations 
from one original tongue, or a crossing of flcxwnal and 
monosyllabic speech. 

J. Bonrnck , Jour. Antlirup. Inst., XVI aw 

flectionless, flexionless (flok'shon-les), a . [< 

flection + -less.] Without flection or variation ; 
without terminal change or modification. 
flectOT (flek'tor), n. An improper form of flexor, 
fled (fled). Preterit and past participle otflcel. 

fledget " * ~ ' * 


flygge = MD. vluyghe, I). ring, fledge, able to 
fly, nimble, volatile, = MLG. vlugge = OHG. 
fluccJn , MHG. vlucke , G. fliickc, Jlugge = Iuel. 
fleygr ), fledge, able to fly, < fledgan (= D. vhc- 
gen = Q.flwgcn, etc.), fly: see fly 1 -] Able to 
fly; having the wings developed for flight.; 
fledged. 

Drluc tliolr young ones out of the ucst when they he 
once Jlidge. Holland. 

We lookt on tills side of thee, shootiug short ; 

Where wo did flnde 
The Bhells of Jtcdye souls left lieliinde. 

G. Herbert, The Temple Death. 


II. a. Newly fledged; untried. 

Of course, it gave the book a wide reading, followed by 
a marked Influence mam the style of fledgling |hk*U. 

Stcdman, Viet. Poets, ]» .'SOU 

fledsy(flej'i),«. + If. Nowly 

fledged. 

When they |toesj do foot lb mrry tlieyro young swanue 
flcdygie to galhrlug Stum hurst, .Enetd, I. 4Lf>. 

2. Covered with feathers; feathery. [Poetical.] 

Tlie swan soft leaning on hei flcilyy breast. Keats. 

fledwitet, n. 8tw Jletmlv. 

flee 1 (flo). r.; pret. and pp. fled, ppr. Jltexng. 
[< ME. flee , fle, flevn , Jh m, fleott (prop, a Hlrong 
verb, pret. fleah, licit, flegh , JU th, Jleyghc, ffogh , 
fletve , flat, etc., pi. flu gen, fluht //, flu teen, flowett , 
etc., pp.Jlogen, /tauten , but with paiallol weak 
pret. fleetle, fledde.fled , pp. fltde, JU d (whence 
even a rare iht.fledv, prob. all or the w euk Scand. 
forms)), < AH.fletht, coutr. of urig. *jUdlttni (pret. 
fledlt, pi. flugoit , pp. flogeu ), intr. lice, tr. floe, 
avoid, escape, rarely enus. pul to flight, = ( IS. 
flxohan = OFrios. flia = OIL vlitii, 1). rhetUn 
(pret. vlood , pp. genotUn) = MIA!, rhnt, vim , rleti 
= OHG. fliohmi, MUG. vltehm , G ,flttgnt (pret. 
floh, pp. geflohen) (all strong verbs) = Icol. Iliya 
(pret .flydhi, pp .fly idler) = Sw. fly (pret .flyddt ) 
= Dan. fly (prat. flyede), flee, = Goth, Ihlnt- 
han (pret. thlauh , pp. Hifauhtnis ), lice. Theong. 
initial consonant th Iuvh changed to f (ns in 
soino other oases) in all but the Gotli. ; the com- 
mon Tout,, root is *lhtuh , the word being (|int<^ 
diiTerent from fltfl, AS. fleognn , etc., y fflng, 
with which, however, it lias been partly con- 
fused from the AH. period: sec* fly 1 .] I. in- 
trant*. 1. To runaway; take flight; seek escape 
or safety by flight. 

Whim the Knvghte saw hiic in Unit Foimu so hidoiui 
mid hu horrible, no Jleyghc awt*y 

Mamie nil i, Travels, p. 24. 

A lytillu hIhivcii is tlm (’bundle of Moyscn, and the 
Itnelio where Moynes Jti'yhc to, for diede, wliun lie sauglie 
ouru tord face to face. M unde n tie Tiuvcls, ji. (it!. 

Resist the devil, and ho will flee from j oil .las iv. 7 


Ills locks behind 

Illustrious on his shoulders jledqe with wings 
Tiiiy waving round. Milton, I* L., ill. 4127. 

fledge (floj), r.; pret. and pp, fledged, ppr. fledg- 
ing. [Also formerly or dial, jlidge ; < fledge , «. ] 

I. intrant*. To acquire feathers largo enougli 
for flight; in general, to acquire fullplumitge: 
often without; as, the young birds have j Hedged 
out. 

In Westminster, the Strand, Holtom, and the chief 
places of resort alsmt London, doc tliuy ovory day build 
their nests, and every houre tlidge, and, in teanne-time 
especially, flutter they abroad in flocks. 

Greene (Harl. Mine., VIII. 383). 

n. Iran*. To feather or provide with plu- 
mage ; provide with anything resembling plu- 
mage. [Bare.] 

Cupid took another dart, . . . 

Fledged It for another heart. 

D. G. Rossetti, Troy Town. 

fledged (flojd), n. a. 1. Furnished with fea- 
thers ; able to fly. 

Shylock. for Ills own part, knew the bird was fledged , 
and then ft is the complexion of them all to leave the darti. 

Shut , M. of V., ill. 1. 

The birds were not as yet fledged enough to shift for 
themselves. Sir ft. V Estrange. 

Hence — 8. Covered with anything resembling 
or serving the purpose of feathers. 

The Juvenal, the prince your master, whose chili 1 b not 
yet fledged. Shot., 2 lien. IV., i. 2. 


It hooii ap|>cared that a conspliacy lmd 1 km ii oil foot, 
several great mun fled from court, among these .lohuniics, 
who had charge of the king s horses 

Bruce, Hi nine of the Nile, 11 (lift 

2. To disappear; disperse: as, all our pleasures 
have, fled; the color fled from her cheeks; the 
cloud's flee before the rising sun. 

Sorrow and sighing Khali flee nwuy Isa. xxxv. 10. 

3. To move swiftly; fly; S|»eod, uh a missile. 
[ Bare.] 

For arrows fled not swiftei toward their aim 
Than did our soldiers Shah , 2 Hcii IV., 1 2. 

n.‘ trann. To avoid by flight ; fly from; shun. 

All flagh liym in fere for feid of Ids dvuttes. 

Destruction of Ti vy ( K K T. H.), 1. lutMl. 
Thou, O man of Hod, flee these lliingH 1 Tim vl. 11. 
Bold Bavaria fled tin Field. 

Vonmeet, rimlarie Odes, i. 

flee- (Ac), n. An obHolotc or dialectal form of 
fly 2 - 

flee«t, «. . An obsolete form of fly*. 
fleece (Aoh), n. [< ME. jUt SI, jlers, fleae, fleis, 
flus, fleose, < AH. flros, also in u ml an ted form 
flits, flies , fits, fleece, = J). dies = \M.flns = 
OlfG. vlies, G. chess, flies, MKG. vhus , G. obs. 
ficuss, fluss, fleece. A third form appears in 
MHG. v lus = MEG. LG. rids, fleece; cf. 01IG. 
flans , toga, G. flaus or JU tit sell, a tuft (of wool, 
etc.), pilot-cloth. Not in Scand. or Goth. ; con- 
nections unknown.] 1. The coat of wool that 


The touts, 

And coarser grass, . . . now shine 
Conspicuous, and In bright apparel clud, 

And, fledg d with icy feathers, nod superb. 

Courier, Task, v. 26. 

Enormous olmtree-boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 
Their broad curved branches, Jteilged with clearest green. 
. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

3. Equipped for flight ; winged. 


hlghtlier move 

The minutes fledged with music. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

4. Developed; matured. 

It boots not to discover 

How that young man, who was not fledg'd nor skill'd 

In martial play, was even as Ignorant 

As childish. Beau, and Fl. t Laws of Candy, 1. 2. 




/ling), n. and a . [< 

n. 1. A young bird just 


covers a sheep, or that is Hhorn from a sheep at 
onetime. In commerce wools arc distinguished as fleece- 
wools and lUad-itoofs, the burner lasing obtained from the 
living aniniulH at the uiiuunl shearings, and the latter 
from animals that have been killed 

There was a shepe, us It was tolde. 

The whichc his jlees lain* all of guide. 

Gower, Couf. Ainaiit., v. 

If I have seen auv perish for want of clothing, . . . if he 
were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep, . . then 
let mine arm fall from m y shoulder blade. 

Jobxxxi lft- 22. 

2. Something resembling a fleece of wool in 
quality or appearance. 

The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Bow'd all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 

What wandering cloud-shadows sail uerms this sen of 
olives and of vines, with hero and there a fteece of vapour 
or a eoluinn of blue smoke from chureoal burners on the 
mountain flank ! J A. Symtmds, Italy and Greece, p. (tft 


The oriole’s fledglings fifty times 
Have flown from our familiar elms. 

Lowell, To Holmes, 

Hence— 2. A raw or inexperienced person. 


Specifically - («) A textile fabric with a soft silky pile, used 
for warmth, as for lining certain garments, gloves, etc. 
(b) The long and soft nap or pile of such a fabric, (eg 
The loose and thin sheet of cotton or wool coming from 

1 — — 1 <w ttt nmmti at mM 


3. In her., tko woolly akin of a sheep, usually 
so dopictod that it resembles the animal itself, 
suspended by means of a ring passing around 
its middle. H is the well known pendent hadgo of tho 
order of the Cubit u Fleece, and is also used as a hearing. 

4. In a bison, the fat and lean meat which lies 
along the Join and ribs. ( ’. Ualloek. [Western 
U. S.] — 6 f. [< Jlet ee, r.] A Hiiatch ; an attempt 
to fleece. I hints. 

There's scarce a mat ill maker in the whole town but 
has had a fleece at lus pmxe 

Mrs Centime, Leans Duel, 11. 2. 

Golden fleece, in (it myth , the lien e of gold taken from 
thu ram on which I'IiiImih and llellc cseiiiaal fiom being 
sacrificed. It was hung up in t'olclus, and m uvered from 
King ittete-s by the Aigoiiuutie expedition under Jason, 
with the help of Medea 

II oi Hiinii) lot ks 

Iinng on her temples like a oolite n iteece. 

Which makes hei seat of Lelmout, t'olchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons conic In quest of hei 

Sloth., M of V., I 1. 

Order of the Golden Fleece, m> orda founded by rhiiip 
the Good, Duke of Burgiiiid), in 14'ki, on tlu> oeension of 
Ills murriHgc with the infanta Isabella of IWtiigal The 
ottlcn of grand master passed to (lie bouse of ll.tpalmiK In 
1477 with I lie aululHitioii of the Burgundian iloiiuuious, 
which Included the Netlicrhuids. After the time of the 
en i pel or Diaries V. (died lftfiH) this otllec was cxercisetl 
bv the Spunlsh kings, hut uftei thei esslouof tlieHpunlhli 
Nethei lands to Austria the latter |siwcr ill 1 7 U » nguiii 
el.iimcd the olth e. The dispute i cumins iindci bled, and 
llu ot del therefore exists independently in Austiia ami In 
Hpain The badge of the order is a golden rum is'iident 
bv .i i lug w bleb passes round Its middle. This bungs from 
a jewel of tlaboiate design, with enameling of seveial col- 
om, vaiioiis suggestive devices, and the motto “ I'retlum 
bilHiiiini non vile " 

fleece (lies), r. t. ; prat, and p]i. fleeced, ppr. 
fleecing. [< fleece, n . J 1. To deprive of tho 
floovo or natural i*ovt*ring of wool. 

Tlie> sate Fteeemg tlmsi' Flocks which they never fed. 

Milton, Kikonok tastes, xilf 
I am glad to drink sheihel in Damascus, and fleece my 
tloeks on the plains «»f M amt lion 

G If rurtis. Prim uml 1, p. 40. 

2f. To Hip or dtiiiiniHh, as a flown: said of diw- 
honost. taking of gootls or property. 

Their weallh ami substanei being cury where so Jleeeed, 
. . . they came iutoSyna, mm Ii lessened in niiml^rs, In 
estutc miserahle and Uggiulv 

I'u i elms, Pilgiiuiage, p fdft. 

3. To strip of money or property unfairly or 
under false pretenses; rob heurtloHsly; take 
from without mercy. 

Unless it were a blomlv lniiltlieifr, 

Or foul felonious lliier, that ilere'd poor passengers, 

1 never gave them condign punishment 

Shuk , 2 lien VI., HI. 1. 
In had limn you me tteeeed and starved 

Goldsmith, She Sbaqis to Conquer, Ii. I. 
The outer euclosine Is practically a bazaar filled with 
shops, where pilgrims are lodged, and fed, uud fleeced 

J. Fergitssim , Uist Indian Aicli., p 348. 

4. To spread over as if wilh a fleece of wool. 

Meantime, light sbudowing all, a sobci calm 
Fleeei s unbounded etbei Thomson, Autumn, 1. 9H8. 

fleeced (flest), a. [< fU we + -rrf-.] Provided 
with a fleeeo : as, well fleeced. 

Mourn elis . w hose aim Is to make I lie People wealthy 
indued iNTlmps, mid w< II fb re t for t licit own shearing, anu 
thu supply of Legal Prodig.ilitv 

Milton, Freu Commonwealth. 

fleecer (fltVsf'r), ». One who flooccB or strips; 
ono who takes by fraud or hovoro exactions. 

Not fleece i s, but feedeis, not biitebers, but sbupherds. 

Prynne ( IK. Hunt lei/), Breviute, p 2b2. 

fleece-WOOl (flos'wul), n. Ho i\ fleece, it., 1. 
fleech (flech), r. 1. [He., also written flvirli, 

flettrh ; < M I >. fit (sen, flu tier ; cf. flatter** To 
wlioodio; coax. 

Dunc an fleeeh'U, an* Duncan pray'd, 

Mi g was di af as Alisa Craig. 

Burns, Diuiemi Gray. 
The Papists thieatencd us with purgatoi v, uml fletriml 
us with pardons Scott, Abbot, xvi. 

fleedngs (flc'singz), u. pi. [< fleece + -fwr/ 1 .] 
Curtis sermrated from tne wliey. It. II. Jtns- 
worth . [l'rov. Eng.] 

fleecy (floVi), a. and n. [< fleece + - 7 / 1 . J I. a. 

1 . Covertsl with wool; woolly: as, a fleecy flock. 

Woolly Flocks their bleating Dies ituew. 

And from their Jlreey Sides first sliaki the silver Dew. 

Cungrrie, Ttunt of Amaryllis. 

Thvrsfs, whose can* It was the goats to keep, 

And Corydon, who fed the fleet y sheep. 

lleattie. Pastorals, vii. 

2. Boseinbliug wool or a flecco : as, fleecy clouds. 

Fleecy locks and black eoiiiidexion 
t!annot forfeit Natures claim. 

Cow/icr, Negio's Complaint. 

Flamed she erewhile on Home sunset's tosam, 
Scarlet and piled with fleeciest snow? 

II. P. Spoford, Poems, p. 7. 



fleecy 

3. I’erLaluing to or rhnraetoriatio of wool* 

Tin* inonii nhiidng full, lli«‘ * loads all floating away in 

IIISHHftM Of fleet ff H hiti'flf’HH • 

Mru Uhphnnf, I'unr Gentleman, x 

II. n. A looHoly twiatod yam, used for kuil- 

fieeSt, w. An obsolot o dialectal (Scotch) variant 
of flood. 

Alas ' for your slaying sou lnng fra o the land : 

Mur lung true the land, avid sne lnng fru the flrrd 
Lord Saturn and Anrhannrtnr (Child's iiulludH, IJ. 170> 

fleeght. An obsolete preterit, of fly 1 . 
flee* (flok), ii. Same an fleck 9 . 
fleemt, v. t. [M E. floamni, flvtnen, < AS. flyman, 
(j<-fli/mav, gtflirmtin, grJUman, eaiiflu to no**, pul 
toflight, hiLiiiHh, < flytna, fli/ma, Jlcma, u fugi- 
tive, < JU'on. liec\ eaiiHc* to’ : nee flrt l. <T 
flcmens-Jirth. ] To eauHO to flee ; hauinli ; exjiel. 

Appetll fleemeth dUcrucioiin. 

I’haurrr, Miiucipk Vl'jdi , 1 7b. 
If thou wolt hum* grun* an thou dofst g* 331 * 

Late ill falHiii'H hrflrnnnd thrr fro 
. Political I'm nut, 1 1< (**d Furnivull), ]i. 181. 

Will'll lie wiui tinned out of ptundivc. 

LminaU, lli'ioi Poems, ]». 128. 

fleemt, n. A Middlo English pi iirul of flea^ , and of 

fleer 1 (H6r),f\ f=E. dial .flm.flyrc; oarlymod. 
K. fleerr, flear, flirrc , < M E flri ten, flirtw, prob. 
of Heand. origin; < Norw. flu a, litter, giggle, 
laugh lit. nothing, = S\v. dml. fltra, titter, = 
)>an. dial. flur , laugh, sneer; ef. i\.florren,flar- 
rrn , make a wry month, howl. Cf. also Norw. 
flout = H\v. Jhssa , titter.] I. t at ran#, 1. To 
grin in mockery ; make a wry face in contempt ; 
bonce, to gibe; sneer: ns, to fleer and flout. 

1 flrrre, I niiikc all y veil couiiicniuicn with the moiithc 
hy iincovci vng of Ihc tetlic. - Thu knuvo flrarrtli lyke a 
doggo iiutiur a ilooiv. Palsgrave. 

Tush, IiihIi, limn, nover fleer and lent at inn : 

1 speuk not llku a dotard, nor a fool. 

Shtik., Much Ado, v 1. 

They offer not to fleer, nor Jeer, nor break jest*. 

It. Jtnunni, Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 
lie will evoke spirits from the vasty deep of Imagliiiitlou, 
only to point und fleer at them when they have obeyed hit* 
mil. Whipple, Ehh. and itev., 1. hi. 

2. To grin with an air of civility ; Jeer. 

Those, 

With their court dog tricks, that can fawn and fleer . 

It. .1 onion, Volpono, Hi. ]. 

II. traits. To mock; jeer at. 

1 blush to thluk how peoplu fleer'd ami doom'd mo. 

Fletchri, Spun lull Curate, Iv. 7 
A vengeance squlblier ! 

She'll fleer me out of faith too. 

Fletcher, Wlldgooso CliOdc, li. 1. 

fleer 1 (fler), n. [< flier 1 , v.] 1. Derision or 

mockery, expressed by words or lookM. 

TIh a Shaun* to day what lie Huid — With hid Taunt* mid 
hid Fleers, toadlug up hid None. 

Confrere, Way of the World, 111 0. 
The tods of uiiulity, mid high fired fleer, 

Mow body llnri lot reached her fifteenth year. 

Soame deny ns, Tlic Modem Fine l*dy (1780), 
[Walpole, liCttom, 11. 212, note. 

2. A grin of civility; a leer. 

A dly treacherous fleer upon the fuee of deceiver* 

South, Hurmons. 

fleer 3 (llo'f'r), n. [ME. floure ; iflev 1 + -cr 1 .] 
One who fieos. 

Thau I’ctcrdc Bovho had dyncrdimagluntfond other to go 
forward*', mul 1o leUuimc aga>nc the fleen, mid hi tight 
with tin \r enemies, who chased them, or oiled to drawe 
to Court ni> It, men, tr. of Fi olddiii I'h Chron., I oeilxw 
Fleers from licforu tlic legloiid of Agricola, marchers in 
Pnnnoulmi iimmsMU. li. L. Stevenson , The Manse 

fleer* (Her), h. A dial octal (Scotch) variant, of 
floor . 

In It cum a grisly ghost, 

Stand stuppin 1' the fleer. 

Ktnit Henry (Child's Ballads, 1. US). 

fleerer (fler'6r), w. Olio who floors; a mocker. 

Fait hcuiiK'ritus, thou am lent fleerer ; 
llow 1 miss t li> laugh, and hn‘ since. 

flatt. Tlieie >011 nnnu'd the famous joerer, 

That oxer Jeer d in Koine, or Athens 

Fletcher (a tut another ?), Nice Valour, v. I 

fleering (fler'ing), w. I Verbal n. of fleer 1 , r.] 
The act. of scoffing or gibing. 

Sir, I have oliserved all v«ur fleet matt ; and resolve your- 
selves >e shall give a strict account for *L 

Chapman, Buddy d'Amliols, I. 1. 
1 dare, my lord Your hooting* mid vour clmnouni, 
Your private whispers and your broad ilerrinmt. 

Can no more vex my soul tlimi this hmu* cnrrlagi*. 

Mean, and FI , Phllaster, li. 4 

fleeringly (flor'ing-li), adv. In a fleering or 
mocking manner. 

As he put ft (the liottlel down, he siiw and recognised us 
with a toss of one hand flerrinfflu also e his head. 

it L. Sterenmm, Merry Men. 
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fleet 1 (fl£t), v. [< ME. fleeien, flete a, fleoten 
(pret .flirt, pi .flaten, fluten , pp .noten), float (in 
a general sense), float (as a ship) or sail, flow 
or run (as water), fleet or move rapidly, etc., 

< AW. flnHun (]> ri'i.flrdt, pi, *fluton, pp. 'floUw), 
flout. (111 a goncrul sense), float (as a ship ) or sail 
( not * flow *), = OS. fliotan = OFries. fliata = D. 
rheten , flow, = vlSten, LG. fleten, flcitcn , 
flow, float, = OJIG-. fliozan , MHG. vltczen, G. 
JhrsNen , flow, run (as water), drop, trickle 
(rarely ‘ float *), =Ieel .fljjdta, float, swim, flow, 
run, 1»<* floofled, = Hw.flyta, float, swim, flow, 
run, = Dun. flyde, float, flow, rim, be flooded, 
= Goth. * flmtan (not recorded), float; Tout. 

m jlut = Litb . pludiH, float. The root appears 
in a shorter form inflow 1 , q. v., and in L. plucre, 
rain ( pluit, it raius), Gr. irteeiv, *irMFriv, float, 
swim, sail, Buss, rduite, float, sail, Wkt. y/ plu,i 
float, swim, sail, nover, fl>r, hasten away. The 
primary moaning ‘ float 1 is now expressed by 
the derived verb float, < AS. floUan, float, < 
fledtan (np. *floten ), float: see float , r. As all 
the words sjielled fleet are nit. related, their 
moanings run into each other. Cf. flU 1 , t?.] I, 
intrant. If. To float. 

Lav tlicrun |i. r. t on that lake] a lump of led 
dr. hit on luft fletez. 

Alliterative Poemilfid. Morris), IL 1025. 

Him rckketh never whor (whotherj she flete or nyiiku. 

Chaucer, Anclidu and Arclt*', 1 182. 

To flete almve the water; his cuppc fleteth above the 
wutcr yonder a forre hence. Faleyrave , 1580. 

2f. To swim. 

Hie flsclies that 1 the ttodes.^fcO) 

St. Marherete (ed. (Cockayne), p. 9. 

Rclcoutlie [run* | kindiis 

Of the if etinpe flhs | fishes] that in the font lopen. 

Alexander awl Dim limit 8 (K. JE. T. H , extra scr.), L 400 

3f. To sail; navigate. 

Helii]» flete* on the flode. Mrtr. Ihnniliet, p. 185 

Sanitrer, to Hollo, to fleet e. llaUyhnwV * 1'reaturie 

Our sever’d navy too 

Have knit again, and fleet, tlireut niug most sealike. 

.S’Artlr , A. ami C,, ill. 11. 

4f. To flow; run, as water; flow away. 

For till wenestow that tlilac inutacyoiiiisof fortune fletjm 
withowto g*ivoriiur. Chaucer, Boethius, 1 prose 0. 

Kch fletynye thing wlilch is drunken. 

Wycltf, Ia»v. xl. 84 (Purv.). 

The Lltno water, which the townsmen [of Lyme Begin | 
cull the Buddie, commcth . . . from the liils, flttiny upon 
rockie soil, ami so fnllutli into the sea. 

UoUnshcd, Chron., I. 68. 

6f. To ovorflow ; abound. 

Tiie plcutyiiiM Aiitompno in fullo yores ttetith with hovy 
grapes. Chaucer, Ikmtliliis, I. motor 2. 

6. To gutter, as a candle. [Prov. Eng.] — 7. 
ICf. flit 1 , v. u, 3.] To fly swiftly; flit, as a 
light substance ; pass away quickly. [Now only 
poetical.] 

What they write ’gainst mo 
Shall, like a figure drawn in wafer, fleet. 

It J onion, Poetaster, Apol. 
Bar. I am sorry, neighbour Diego, 

To find you in so weak a state. 

Die. You are welcome , 

But I am fleeting, sir. 

Fletrher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 6. 
Tis a morning pure mid sweet, 

And the light und slrndow fleet. 

Tennyutn, Maud, xxvl. 0. 

8. [Of '.flit 1 , r. i\, 2.] Nant., to change place: 
said of men at work: os, to Jlert forward or aft 
in a boat.- To fleet aft, to go «ft, as the crew of » 
Ik Hit. In order to keep her head up to meet n heavy soil 

II. trails. If. To fly swiftly over; skim over 
the surface of: as, a ship that^i/x the gulf. — 
2f. To cause to pass swiftly or lightly. 

Man) young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelessly, as they did In the golden world. 

Shalt., As you Like It, 1. 1 . 

3. Want., to change the position of: as, to flirt 
a tackle (to change its position after the blocks 
are drawn together so as to use it again); to 
fleet, the men aft (to order men to move further 
aft). The word Is used only in special phrases like the 
alsivo ; it is not applicable to every change of position. 
Thus, If one rope were fastened to n hawser or a shroud, 
one would say “ Fleet that rope higher" or "lower," os the 
ense might lie ; but one would not say u Fleet that coil of 
rope To fleet aft (the crew of a whale-boat), to send 
them aft, that by their weight they may keep the head of 
the liont up when a w hah* is sounding, or in a heavy sea. 
fleet 2 (flet.), n. [< ME. fleet, flete, fleot, a floot 
(used collectively, lit. a ship; of. navy, < OF. 
name, navy, fleet, < LL. nama, a ship), < A8. 
fledt, with umlaut fltH, fljjtc, a ship or craft 
(glossing L. rat is, a raft, ML. jwntoniuni, a punt) 
(In this sens eflota is more common; flota also 
means * a fleet ’ and 4 a sailor’ ; ME. flote. a ship, 


a fleet, » D. vlootm IceL flpti, a fleet: nee float), 
< fledtan, float, swim, sail: nee fleet 1 , and cf. 
fleet*. OF. flete, flette, a kind of boat, is of Tout, 
origin.] 1 . A number of ships or other vessels, 
in company, under the same command, or em- 
ployed in the same service, particularly in war 
or in fishing: as, a fleet of men-of-war, or of war- 
canoes ; the flshing-Jleef on the Banks ; the fleet 
of a steamship company. 

That vessel . . . 

Which malster was of all the Sate. 

Cover, Conf. A moot, 1. 197. 

Byche a Nauy was neuer of nowmlwr togedur, . . . 

Me so fele feghtyng men in njfleti somyn. 

Deitruetwn of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4049. 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— roll! 

Teu thousand fleets swoop over thee In vain. 

Byron , Chlldt* Harold, Iv. 179. 

* 2. Specifically, a number of vessels of war or- 
ganised for offense or dofense under one com- 
mander, with subordinate commanders of sin- 
gle vessels and sometimes of squadrons; a na- 
val armament. 

The Dutch ore come with a fleets of eighty Bail to Har- 
wich. Fcpye, Diary, 111. 144. 

8. In fishing, a single line of 100 hooks : so called 
when the bultow waB introduced in Newfound- 
land (1846). [U. S. and Canadian.] —Admiral 
of the fleet B»c admiral. - Dandelion fleet » 
fonnerly given to the vessels sailing from Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, which did not engage in winter fishing, and 
were said not to start In the spring until the dandelions 
were in bloom.— Fleet O&Ptaln. Bee captain.— Fleet 
surgeon, paymaster, engineer, marlne-offloer, in the 
United States navy, the senior officer of the respective 
cor]** belonging to a squadron These officers are on the 
staff of tliu uonimander-in-ehlef, and uxurcise a supervi- 
sion over the other oHtoed* of their corps in the fleet— 
MosqnltO fleet (I naut.) , ail assemblage of Binall craft 

fleet* (flet), n. [< ME. fleet , < AS. fledt, an arm 
of the sea, an inlet, estuary (the general sense 
of 4 a (flowing) stream’ does not occur in AS., 
fledt meaning lit. a place where ships float 
or ride at anchor) (= D. vliet. a rill, brook, = 
MLG. riot. LG. fleet , fleotc, a little brook, a ca- 
nal, = OHG. flioz, MHG. vliee, G. fliess, a littlo 
brook), < fleotan , float (= D. rlieten, G. flicssen, 
etc. , fleet, float, flow) : see fleet 1 , v. OF. and F. 
dial. (Norm., etc.) flet, a ditch, canal, is of LG. 
origin.] An arm or the soa ; an inlet ; a river or 
creek: now used only uh an element in place- 
names: as, North fleet, Soutt fleet, F/ecfditch. 

Fleet, the wntyr of the see oomythe and goythu [var. 
flete, there water comcth and goethl, fleta, fossa, ostna- 
rlum. Prompt. Pare., p. 166. 

Togcthor wove we nefa t’ outran the fish, 

In tloudsaud sedgy fleet n. Mat thrive, Arninta. 
Fleet books, the lKH)ks containing the original entries of 
inHrriag(*M soluiiiiiixed in the Fleet lMson in London dur- 
ing tliu eighteenth century, until tills custom was forbid- 
den by uct of Parliament in 1758.— Fleet marrlegee, 
clandestine marriages at one time performed without 
banns or license by needy chaplains in the Fleet Prison, 
London. 

Hie long list of social reforms passed under tlio Pelham 
ministry may be fitly closed by tne Marriage Act of Lord 
llardwicke, which put h stop to those Fleet marriages 
which had liecomo one of the Btrangest scandals of Eng- 
lish life. Leeky, Kng. in 18tli Cent., 111. 

The Fleet, or Fleet Prison, a famous London prison for- 
merl> standing on Faringdon street, long used for debtors : 
so culled from its situation near Fleet ditch, now a cov- 
ered sewer. It was abolished in 1844. 

Go, carry Sir John Falstuff to the Fleet; 

Taka all his company along with him. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 

fleet 4 (flet), a. [ME. not found ; the AS. *fle6tig, 
4 swift, fleet,’ is an uncertain emendation of a 
doubtful word in a poetical riddle; of. Icel. 
flfotr, swift, fleet (of a ship, a horse, etc.) : from 
the verb fleet 1 .'] Swift of motion; moving or 
able to move with rapidity; rapid. 

The horse fioung Waters rode upon 
Was fleeter than the wind. 

Young Waters (Child's Ballads, III. 89). 

He had in hla staldcs one of the fleetest horses in Eng- 
land. Clarendon, Great Eebelllon. 

Thy step— the wild deer's rustling feet 
Within thy woods are not more fleet. ' 

Bryant, Oil, Mother of a Mighty Race. 

fleet 5 (fl€t). v. t. [< ME. fleten, skim (milk, 
etc.) (= MIX}, vloten, LG. af-floten, of •flaten ss 
Dan. af -flode (of =s E. off), skim (milk)), < AS. 
flete, flUSte,fljte , rarely flit, cream, skimmings, 
curds, ss Dan. flddc, cream, as MLG. vldt, LG. 
flot — G .flott. cream, fat or grease floating on 
the top, lit. that which floats, < AS .fledtan, E. 
fleet 1 , etc., float: see fleet 1 .'] If. To skim, as 
cream from milk. 

Fletyn, or tkoiuyn ale, or pottls, or other lyoours that 
hovy the, despunio, e xspumo. Flete mylku only, deqnoeoo, 
exquacco. Prompt. Pan., p. 107. 

I flete mylke. I take awaye the czeame that lyeth above 
it, whan it haui reeted, Palsgram. 



J Wimw [F.l, to jfart the creams 

ToUybands Trecmtrie, 

9. Naut., to skim up fresh water from the sur- 
face of (the sea), as praetised at the mouth of 
the Rhone, of the Nile, etc. 

fleet 0 ! (Ii6t), a . [Appar. a particular use of 
fleet*, a., moving lightly.] Light ; superficially 
fruitful; thin; not ponotrating deep, as soil. 

Hurl cope ground U a cold, stiff, wet clay, unless where 
It Is very fleet for pasture. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

fleets (fl£t), adv. [< fleets, a.] In a manner 
so as to affect only the surface; superficially. 

Those lands must be plowed jfeef. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

fleet 7 (flet), n. A dialectal (Scotch) variant of 
flute 1 . 

The fiddle and fleet play'd ne’er sac sweet. 

eight's Lady ((Child's Ballads, VIII. 290). 

fleet-dike (flflt'dlk), n. [< fleet* + dike.] A 
dike for preventing inundation, as along the 
banks of rivers, etc. 

fleeten-facet, «. One whose face is very pale ; 
a whoy-face ; hence, a coward. 

(too*. Hold you your prating. 

Cun. You know where you arc, you flcetm-face. 

Fletcher (and another ), Queen of Corinth, 111. 1 

fleet-foot, fleet-footed (flet'ffit, -fut'od), «. (< 
Jlcet* + foot.] Swift of foot ; running or able 
to run with rapidity. 

hike a wild bird being tamed with too much handling, 

Or as the fleet -foot roe that’s tired with chasing 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 601. 

fleeting (fie 'ting), p. a . [Ppr. of fleet 1 } t\] 
Passing rapidly; hastening away; transient; 
not durable : as, the fleeting hours or moments. 

I will not buy a false and fleeting delight so dear. 

It. Joneon , Love Restored. 

Of such a variable and fleeting conscience what hold can 
lie tak’u? Milton , Elkouoklustes, li. 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 20. 
«ByiL Transit nry , etc. See transient. 

fleetingly (flo'ting-li), adv. In a fleeting man- 
ner. 

fleetingness (fle'ting-nes), n. The character 
of being fleeting ; transiontness ; evanescence. 

Morbid, too, weru his sense of the fleetingness of life and 
his concern for death. 

JL L. Steoenson, Contemporary Rev., LI 792 

fleetly (flet'li), adv . [< fleet* + -1y*.] in a 

fleet manner; rapidly; swiftly. 

So fleetly did she stir, 

The flower she touch’ll on dipt and rose, 

And turn’d to look at her. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

fleet-milk (flet'milk), n. \<fleetf*+ mtlk.] Skim- 
med milk. [Prov. Eng.| 

fleetness (flet'nes), ti. [< fleet* 4- -ness.] The 
quality of being fleet; swiftness; rapidity in 
motion; speed. 

Blit famu, unrlvaH’d in the dusty course, 

In flectness fur outstrliis the vig’rous horse 

IF. L Jjciris, tr. of Hlatiiu’s Thebaid, v 
Tasting the raptured fleetmu 
Of her I’LTutli’sJ divine completeness. 

Jjowll , Comm Ode 

ByiL Swiftness, Speed , etc. Hue ifuickness. 

flecnodal (lle-flek'no-dal), a . [< lie 


\< fleflecnode + 


-etf. 1 Pertaining to or having a fleflecnode.- 
Flafleenodal plane, a tangent plane to a surface, cut- 
ting the latter iu a section having a fleflecnode at the 
point of tangency. 

fleflecnode (flv-flek'n&d), w. [<Jle(ctiode) + Jlcc- 
node.] A biflecnode; a nodo of a piano curve 
where both branches have inflections. 
fleg 1 (fleg), v. Same mflay *. 
fleg 1 (flog), n. Same as flay*. 

“In faith,’’ quo Johule, "1 got *Wfleg* 

Wl* their claymores and fllnlicgs, 

If I face them lagaln], dell break my legs " 

Juhnic Cope (Chilli’s Ballads, VII. 276). 
She’s glen me mouy a jirt an* ft eg 
Sin’ I could striddle ower a rig. 

Bum*, 2d Epistle to John Lapraik. 

Saga (fleg), ft. A dialectal variant of fly*. 
flegm, flegmatic, etc. Boo phlegm, etc. 
fligme 1 !, n. A corrupt obsolete form of fleam } . 
fligme^t, »• Bee fleam P, phlegm. 
fl aShyV.t. See Jim A. 

fleight. An obsolete preterit otfly 1 . Chaucer . 

flem 1 , n. See JloamX. 

flem^t, n. See fleam*, phlegm. 

flame 1 !, «. t. See Jleem. 

flame 8 !, n. 8 ee fleam*. 

flaman!,n. [Origin unknown.] 1. A tumor of 
the ankles. — 2. Chaps of the feet and hands, 
flemens-flrtht (flS'mens-ftrth), n. [A corrupt 
pseudo-arohaie form, repr. the old Law L. form, 
Jlmemtferth. of AS. flyman fvrmth or flymena 
Jjfrmth, the harboring if a fugitive or fugitives : 
fljman, gen., flymena, gen. pi., otflyma, JlUma, 
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JUma, a fugitive (s ecjlem) ; J)prm(h, with equi v. 
feorm, harboring, entertainment: see /ami 1 .] 

1. In old Eng. tatty the offense of harboring a 
fugitive, the penalty attached to which was 
one of toe rights of tho crown. — 2. An asylum 
for outlaws. 

And 111 beseem* your rank and birth 
To maku your lower* a flnnens-flrth ; 

Wo claim from Hire William of Deloralne 
That he may suffer march-treason pain 

St* tt, L. of 1 M„ lv. 21. 

Fleming (flom'iug), n. [< ME. Flemmynge, < 
OD. Vlaemingh, 1). Flem. V lauting = MLG. 
Vlamink s= OHG. Flaming, G. Flaming (whence 
ML. Flamingos , Pg. Flamingo, Sp. j Flamenco, 
F. Flamand ); connected with OT). Flaendcrc, 
D. Vlaanderen, Flem. Vlaendeieiiy MLG. Vlan- 
dcr , G. Dan. Sw. Flanilern (ML. F lamina, 
Flandrioa , Pg. Flandrcs , Sp. Fla mU a, F. Flan- 
dre), Flanders.] A native of Flanders, an an- 
cient couutship now divided between Belgium, 
Franco, and tno Netherlands; specifically, a 
member of the Flemish race ; nearly allieil to 
the Dutch both in blood and in language. 

I will rather trust a Fleming with mv butter . . than 

my wife with herself. Shak., M. W. of W., li \> 

Flemish (flem'ish ), a . and n. [< M E. Flcmnuxh, 
< OD. Flaemsch, D. f laamsch, Flem. I lannxch 
as OFries. Flemschc, Flnemche = MLG. Vtam- 
why Vlamesh = Dan. Flamsk; as FUm-tng + 
-w/i 1 .] I, o. Pertaining or native to Flanders, 
or pertaining to its ]>eoplo or their lungnuge ; 
resembling the Flemings. 

Wliat an uuwoighed behaviour hath thl* Finnish drun- 
kard [Sir John FalstalTJ picked . out of my conversa- 
tion? Shak , M. W. of W., it. 1. 

Flemish bond, brick, oolL eye, hone, etc. Sec the 
nouns.— Flemish diamonds, ill lawmaking, lozeujre- 
shaped groups of holes in the fillings of lioiiltoii and other 
lace: a phrase applied to the pattern containing them, 
and also to the stitch producing them.— Flemish point- 
laoe. Sue lace. -Flemish pottery, potteiy made in 
those dlst riots which were Included iu ancient Flanders, as 
Lille and Valenciennes.— Flemish school, the school of 
painting formed in Flanders by tho brothers \ ail Eyck at 
tin? commencement of tho fifteenth century The chief 
early masters were Mcmllng, Weyden, Matey*. Mabuse, 
and Moro. Of those of the second period, Hubeiis and 
Vandyck, Snyders, Jonlaens, Gasnnr dr Crsycr. and the 
younger Teniers take the highest place. Flemish Stitch, 
a stitch used for tho Ailing iu of some kinds of polut-iocc 
Compare Flsnunh diamond*. 

II. w. 1. Collectively, tho people of Flanders; 
the Flemings. — 2. Tho language spoken by the 
Flemings. The Flemish language is n form of that Low 
(leniian of which the Dutch Is the type Tho chief exter- 
nal difference between Dutch and Flemish is in tho sitolL 
lug, the spelling of Dutch having been reformed ami situ 
pliflod in the present century, while Flemish retains in 
great pnrt the archaic features of Blxtccntli-ccntury mjh. 11- 
iug. 

Fl emish (flem'ish), v. t. [< Flemish, a.] To coil, 
as a rojie, in a Flemish coil. Son cot 1 1, n. 

flent, n. A Middle English plural of Jlca L 
Chaucer. 

flench (floncli), v. t. Same hh JUtnsc. 

flense (flens). v. t . ; pret. and pp. JUmeed , ppr. 
Jteneing. [Sc. also written flench and flinch ; 
= D. vlcneen, vlensen == G. Jlctmcn , < Dan. flense 
= Sw. Jlansa, flense = Norw. Jlinsa, riinaflunsa, 
slash, cut up.] To cut up and remove the blub- 
ber of (a whale). Among American whalers 
tho process is more commonly called cutting m. 

You . . . suppose you may cheat a stranger ns you would 
flinch a whale Scott, Pirate, ii 

flerdt, n. [ME., also flard, < AS. Jteard, de- 
ceit, folly or superstition, ge-flenrd, nonsense (> 
Jteardian, talk nonsense, lie deluded), ssODan. 
flerdh, Jlatr , falsehood, deceit, = Sw. JUird, 
deceit, artifice, vanity, frivol ousness, = Icel. 
flardh, deceit, falsehooil. Cf. JUrd}, fl ird?.] 
Deceit; falsehood. 

('list forwernwthtli fals and fleerd. Ormutum , 1. 7XM. 
Ho was H erodes fox andjfsnf, 

Thu Crist kam into this middolerd. 

lltitiary, ]. 462 

flerk!, v. and n. Hee flirk. 

flesh nese!, n. Middle English spellings of Jteere. 

flesh (flosh), «i. and a. [Earlv mod. E. also 
Jteash; < ME. flesh, Jlciech , jmc, Jlech, etc., 
often with final s, Jlcs , Jlchs, flew, etc., < AS. 
flmc (rarely fl&c , in glosses, > E. dial. Jlcck) 
as OFries. flesk, flask e= OS. flesc = 1). vleexch = 
MLG. vlesch, I A. fleeeeM, = OHG. flask, MHG. 
vletsch, G. JtHsch, flesh. The Scaud. forms have 
a special sonsc: Icel. Jleek = Sw. JUisk = Dan. 
desk, pork, bacon (the general word for ‘ flcsli ’ 
being Teel, kjot =s Sw. kott =s Dan. kiiUl ) ; so E. 
meat, orig. ‘ food,* now * flesh food,’ tends in 
some localities to a special sense, ‘ beef ' or 
'pork/ as the case may be. Connections un- 
known. Tho Goth, words for 'flesh’ were leik 


(lit* body: see KIM), mitm.] I. tt. 1. A sub- 
stance forming a large part of an animal body, 
consisting of the softer solids which constitute 
muscle and fat, as distinguished from the bones, 
tho skin, the membranes, and the fluids ; in the 
most restricted sense, muscular tissue alone. 
Flesh or muRclr In rnmpnaod of iniiBcle-flhers hound to- 
gether by connective thuiue and made Info dlatliiet iiiaaaes 
of definite function tho vnrlous muaelea. T«tgothorwlth 
this arc tho mjuiHite veuMda. lymphatioa, andnervea. 

Chemically, tin* ^miinmition of roiuu*ot Ivo and nervous tia- 
sue is here v hat It in olHcwhero The muscle-fiber itself 
contains (or readily fui iiIMicm) inyoxin, scrum albumin or 
a closely related iiody, a globulin called liiyoglobullu. 
creatine, and small quantities of cumin, xanthine, hypo- 
xantbinc, taurin, etc. The red muscle contain*, besides 
hemoglobin, an allied ldgiuout culled hlstohi*matiii Potas- 
sium salts and phosphate* form so per cent, of the ash. 
But flemh to fle**h and *kyu to skyn is doo. 

FaUadius, Hunbomlrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 104. 

A spirit hath not flesh and hones. Luke xxiv. 80. 

My lieauty as the apriug dolli ycail) grow, 

My flesh is soft and plump 

Shak , \ ciiiin and Adonis, I 142. 

2. Animal food, in distinction from vegetable; 
in the most restricted sense, tho substance of 
boasts and fowls used as food, ns distinguished 
from fish. 

In the l,ou<l of Palestyno and In the bind of Kg\pt the! 
ftcu but Ivtillu or non of Ftrssrhr of Veel or of Beef, but 
lie lie ho old that he may no more tnivnylo for cldc ; for 
if is foil* Hie. Mantle mile. Tin vein, p. 72. 

Klcn children and men, and eten non other flemehe from 
(bat tj me flint llicl tH>n aeharned with \hm\uvh fleisch 
Quoted iu II i Ilium irf Valerne (K. E. T. S.), Notes, p xxix. 

Iu the week lire live day* aeitustomnbly served with fte*h. 

I'rimi ('on net l (A liter's Kng. darner, I. 804). 

3. The body, as distinguished from tho soul ; 
the corporeal person. 

Almlftty god, mercy I crane, 

Now leto my fl ruche my syiiul* able ! 

lignin * to I ‘iiyin, etc. (E. K T. R.), p. 99. 

The AjhihIIc knew light well that tho wcnrliuMw of 
Uic flesh 1* tin henw dog to the will 

Hooker, Arles. Polity, 1. 7. 
A* if t Id* flesh, which wall* about oiir life, 

Wen* briisM impregnable Shak , Rich. II., III. 2. 

4. Man, or the human race; mankind; human- 
ity. 

Whj will hereafter null* flesh delight 
In earl lillu IiIIh, and joy in pleiiHUiv* \niiie? 

S/miKCi, Huili* of Time, 1. 627. 

All flesh luut corrupted hi* way upon Uu* earth 

Gen. vi. II 

Slio wan falrcHt of all flrsh nil cnrtli, 
dulnovere Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

5. Man’s animal or physical nature, as distin- 
guished from or opposed to his moral or spirit- 
ual nnturo; tho body as the seat of appetite: 
a Biblical use: as, to mortify the flesh. 

Yo judge after the flesh John vlil 16. 

The flesh lustcth agaln*t tin Spirit. dal. v. 17. 

draiit that he |thl* child | may have |*»wer mid Htreugth 
to have victory and to triumph, aguiiiMt the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. 

Book of Common Frayrr, i'liblie Baptism of liifants. 

Satan 1* tlieii guide, the flesh I* their instructor 

Burton, Aunt of Mel , p (132. 

Are there none iu whom the Mplrit lias conquered tliu 
flesh t Chnnnma, Perfect Life, p. 116. 

6. Kindred; stock; family; near relative or 
relatives. [Archaic.) 

lie I* oui brother and oui Jhsh den. xxxvil. 27 

7. In hot., the soft cellular or pulpy substance 
of a fruit, or vegetable, as distinguished from 
the kernel or core, skin, shell, etc. - An arm of 
flesh, In Scrip , human Mtrenglli or nlil. 

With him |lhe king of A**yiin| i* an arm t\f flesh : but 
with us I* the bird our dod to heli> us, and to light our 
battles. 2 Ch roll, xxxll K. 

Black In the flesh. Ren Mark Flesh and blood. 
See Monti Frond flesh, a protiilwratiee formed b> tho 
overgrowth of the granulations of a wound in proteasof 
repair. -TO be In flesh, to be fat 

Buy food, and geL (h>*elf m flrsh. Shak , It mid .1 , v. 1 
TO be in the flesh, (a) To la* alive (h) In Scrip , to 
be under the control of the animal natiiie opjamed to 
sjnntual 

When we in re in the flesh , the iiiolion* of *Iiih, which 
were by tin* law, did work In our nn niber* to bring forth 
fruit iinbi death Koni vii 6 

To be neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Hee fi*h\ To be 
one flesh, to Ih* closely united, n* In mairiage 

Therefore shall a mail leave 111* father ami hi* mother, 
and shall eieuve unto Ills wife, and they hIiuII he one flesh 

den. ii 24. 

II. a . Consisting of animal substance not 
fish: as, a JUtsh diet. 

flesh (flesh), c. f. [< Jhsh, n. In tho fig. use 
corrupted to flush : see flush*.] 1. To food full 
with flesh, and hence with fleshly enjoyments, 
spoil, etc. 

The kindred of him hath liven flesh'd upon us. 

Shak., lien. V., U. 4. 



flesh 

Vicious perm him, ■U'liuii they're hot, and finked 
III fmpioii* ik'Lh, tliclr c< mutuary alJOimd* 

/;. Jtmson, Volpotic, Iv. 2. 
llt* that Ih iimwI fink'd fn hIii, ntmmiU ft not without 
■onio remorse. Malm, (Joldcii Remains, p 100. 

Ifi r mIow <Ior>» of war, 

Fbtshtd with tin dilute, muiio Ufs from Ituly, 

And howl ti | h >11 tin ii limit* Shelley, Bellas. 

2. To encourage hy giving fiemh to; initiate to 
the IiinIc of flesh: with reference to the pruo- 
1 ice of train in# hawks and dogs by feeding them 
with the tii'Ht. Kanin they takn, or other flesh; 
hence, to introduce or incite to battle or car- 
nage. 

Full bravely hunt tluni flesh d 
Thy maiden aword Shak , I Uni I\.. v 4 

To breed n immgn 1 lip, In ldn own Iioiimc, 

With Ills own blood, ami, If the good k < h |h pleusi , 

At IiIh own throat jlesh him to take ii leap 

11 ,/onson, Mi jumir, l\ 6 
Fleshed lit these Hiuuller Hpoitn, like ,\i»img woIii*h tin V 
grew up in time to Ihj ulmlile mid stiongi imugli foi hunt- 
ing down lance gumu ’ Swift, Tub ol n Tub, ill. 

3. in leu thn - mu n uf., to remove flesh, fat, and 
Jooho membrane from thn flesh nidi* ol, iih skins 
and hides. 

Olio man urn, it Is eliiiimd, flesh m Hl.if • ahuiit nix hun- 
dred Kent hK 1 1 im p« i iluy of ten bourn 

C T. Mom, Im nt her, p. 333. 
TlieliideH will be vi n dlllii lilt to /huh, iiiiIchh pruvloudy 
plumped by u light liming 

II o ikslio/i lit eeiyls, 2d Her., p. 370. 

4 . To clothe with flesh ; make fleshy. 

Never are wee without two m lime |deerj III the roof, 
Veiy well fit sin d, mid en « llent fat 
King ami Milli r of M tin* in Id (( 'hlld h Ballads, VIII 37). 
Flesh mi. with gold flit me with silver. 

Middleton, S|miiiIhIi (lypsy, Iv. :t 
Thin bare snhlon or time, plner, mid person miiHt ha 
firnlwd with some ph iiHuut piiHHiigeH. Fuller, Worthies, I 

flesh-ax (flesh'li ks), n. A butchers’ cleaver. 
Wright. 

flesh-broth (fleHh'brttth), w. Broth inadn hy 
boiling flesh in water. 

flesh-brush (flesh' brush), It. A brush designed 
for rubbing the surface of tho body to excite 
action in it hy friction. 

flesh-clogged (flosh'klogd), a . Encumbered 
with lit »Mi. [Bare.] 

flesh-color (ilcsh'kul # nr), a. Thn normal color 
of tho akin of a while person; pain carnation 
or pinkish; tho color of tho chock of a healthy 
white' child. 

The term lte*k color Is mole pro|M*rly rendered akin eoloi . 
■lnee It Ih evidently iidetidid to iudlente the udm of 
health) akin, or (In eoloi of munch- un Keen tliiniigh nkin 
O' Neill, lijoing mid I'ulieo Printing, p si**. 

flesh-colored (llosh'kul ' qrd ), a. ( )f the jiorinu I 
color of tho skin of a white person, 
flesh-crow (flosh'kro), n. Tho carrion-crow, 
Corvus corn nr. 

flasher (flesh 'fir), w. (Also in Sc. fortneily 
flrshour, flasehour (= 0. fletseher) ; < flesh 4- 
-crL In ME. rt'pr. by flrsh-hrwt it, q. v (M‘. 
flushvr .] 1. A butcher. [Chiefly Scotch. ) 

Nil fleshoar sail slay ony beoat, or sell IIohIi. in time of 
li lid it. Sir J liti^l'otu', I’rai't l.eg Huig . P 72 

Hard by ii flnher on ii block hud luid Iiih whittle down 
Much it Ian, \ trgiuiuH. 
2f. All executioner. [Scotch. J 

The peplll hud na litf II iiidlgmietoiiu Unit IIiIh MnreiiiN 
mild rise hu luiltd-elie to he tluilr new finckoui and sknr- 
guiuv, oi to have ony ] iowit of life or iletth iihoiie tluiiue 
Ih lit mien, tr of Uv\, p. lno. 

3. In leulher-mnnuj one who fleshes hides. — 

4 . A tool used to flesh hides. 

Tile spring patiug linker* liiciumre iilsiul seventeen 
IneheM between the bundles. (’ 7*. Ihiris, l<eutliei. p. JftW 

flesh-flea (flesh'tlo), w. TJio chigoe, Farcopsylla 
pr nr I runs. ./. O. Urshrood. 
flesh-flv (flcsh'lli), n. f< A1 K. Jlrschrflir,Jlriseh- 
Jhc; \ flesh 4* J Tho common name of a 
group of exclusively carnivorous dipterous hi- 



Siirr.uciii i Flesh-Hy ( V<mi>/4<u r " urrr,nrm‘a) 
a, Ian u . h, pup i ; < , fly < lines slum n iiur il si/rs x , d, tu*ad and 
prnthnr.iclc luints nl larva, kin m me tuned lurnks, lower lip insure 
ciil.uved sit r), and pnahorat it splr. tries, r, ■ nd of Usly of larva, 
showing sli|;iii.it.i vituirt 1 eutanpd nl f ), piulru!., and vent . h , t.tnMi 
t,lai wb of My with prntcitiiiK pads . r, autcmui ttf n\ all enlarged 

sects, tho blow-flies, such us those of tho genus 
Sarcophaya, The Sy luys her eggs, or living lorvie 
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which have hatched in the oviduct, on animal matter 
(liHiitilly dead), Hlld the larvic or luoggotM quickly grow to 
full al/e, the round of life being veiy rapid. They crawl 
uwuy to p u put * , preferably under ground. S. narrwtenue 
(Itlh yjifc a vui IH) of >' eaenaria (Llunmufl), acosmofiolltan 
H|HM*ieH mid gt neial hi avenger. Thu lurva of tliix variety 
feeds mi the deud iiiHcctn caught in the leuven of pitcher* 
plunls 

1 am, In my condition, 

A prim e, . . . and would no more endure 
TIiih wooden Hluvery, than to MUffer 
Tin fink fin blow my mouth. 

Shut., Tempest, 111. 1. 
Blue flesh-fly. Same a* bluebottle , 2. 
flesh-fork (flosh'ffirk), n . A fork for trying 
meat and taking it from a boiler in cooking. 
[Jtaro.j 

fleshful (flesh'ftd), a. [< flash + -/*/. J Fat; 
plump; abounding in flesh. 
fleaMaewert, n. [MFj. flrsch-hmrrrr = D. rlccschr 
houwcr = kAlA}. vleschhoutcer, LU. r tench liowira. 
(T. flasher .] A butcher, 
fleshhood (flesh ' h fid ), w. [ < flesh + -hood . ] The 
stuto of being iu tho flcsli,*or of being subject 
to the ills of the flesh; incarnation. 

Thou, wlio luiht thynelf 

Kndured UiIh fienkhood. Mr* 1U owning. 

flesh-hook (flesh ' hfik), n. [< MK. flvshholc , 

flrshok, flrtsrhhoL (=1). rlrrsrhhaah ) ; < Jlrsh + 
hook.'] 1. A hook used iu handling largo pieces 
of moat., asm pulling them from a ]»ot, caldron, 
or barrel. 

Tliev plnid that (lod In Die Ijiw would have nothing 
hi ought Into the temple, liilthel Iicmoiiih iioi ilwhhook*, 
nor trumpftH, but thiiMe only whieli wen* »mn titleil. 

Hooker, Kci Ich. hdlty, v. 20. 
NVIieu any mun offered wieriftte, the pi lent h Mervunt 
eiune, while the fle&li won In Heethlug, with a fie tdt hook of 
t In ee teeth in Ills hand ; and he Htruek It into the pun ; . . . 
all tluil Uw fieuhliook brought up the prient took for him- 
Hi If 1 Sam. ii J3, 14. 

2. A hook on which to hang rnent. — 3. In/icr., 
a bearing representing a sharp-pointed hook, 
or more usually tlirec hooks emerging from the 
same stem. 

flesh-hoop (flesh 'http), n. In a drum, the hoop 
upon which tho skin constituting the head is 
stretched. 

fleshiness (flesh'i-nos), w [< fleshy + -wcw.] 
TJie state of being fleshy; plumpm'SH j corjiu- 
lenco; grossnoss. 

The hodyc where linilr anil inovHtun* liniin Himerayntle 
Is called Hiingiilnc. wherlu the n> it hath prcoiiiinenrc ; 
and it Im jH-rcryucii and kuoweu h\ IIicnc Hygm*» which do 
hdowe, euruoaltie or fieehgnene, i tr. 

Sir T Elvot , riiHtle of Health, I. 

fleshing-knife (flesh'ing-mf). n. Same as flesh- 

knife. 

When [the Hkln»l emne to the last dicHblng they are 
i limed mid Heruped over with the tlnhinu knife 

V T I him*, l.nithur, p 3 iki. 

fleshings (flesh'ingz), n. nl. [ < flesh + 

1 . A idoso-li t.t ing flesh-colored garment or dress 
forllic whole body or a large part of it, intended 
to represent, the natural skin and to give the 
w carer t he appearance of being unclothed : used 
on I ho stage: as, silk fleshings; a suit of flesh- 
ings. 

“ Now, Mrs. Sleeve, mind amt he >eiv particular with 
they/* * king * 1 And all the ladies who had iwidHted at the 
pm illeat ion of John Hay went to get theniHeUeH meaMiired 
bn Hilk lleMh coloured leggingH and blue witin Klips for a 
plei'i of mythology. Z>. Jerrold , .lark Kimujmt'de 

2. Tu h othrr-marwfy tho substunco scrain'd 
from hidt i s in the operation of removing the 
flesh fiom them. 

The ft t ski tot* are lireHsed Into eAkes, and Hold for making 
glue as ,m all hucTi fMirtloniiof the hideoi skin hh i amiot 
hoi oiOL’iiu nth worked. f T rr, Dht.lll S3. 

flesh-juice (flcsh'jtts), n. An ai'id liquid which 
liniv be sojiarated by presBiiig tho flesh of ani- 
lmils of the higher orders. See flesh. 
flesh-knife (flcsh'mf), n . Ill tanning, a blinit- 
edged convex knife with two handles used in 
scraping the hair, loose flesh, etc., from the 
hides; a fleshor. Also fleshing-knife. 
fleshless (flesh 'les), a. [< flesh + -less.] Desti- 
tute of flesh; wanting in flush; lean. 

To throw a dart at the fieekleu figure of death. 

O. H . Holmes, The Atlantic, LX. lit). 

fleshliness (flesh 'li-nes), w. [< W&.flesehlynesse, 
carnality, < A8. flitselicucs , only in sense of in- 
curiiat ion, < flitselie. fleshly : sen fleshly, a.] Tho 
state of being fleshly ; carnal passions and ap- 
petites. 

Slnne and fieshlinn bring forth nootcH and heresies. 

Asehaui, 'Hie Seholemoster, p. 81. 

fleshlingt (flesh'liug), n. [< flash 4* -ting*,] A 
person 'devoted to carnal thingB. 

Their entente w os to set forthe tlie justice of Ood, which 
Is to reworde the spirituall, his elect*, with the bleeayngea 
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promised : and the fiesMj/nges, the reprobate, with the 
plagues thret’ned. 

Confutation ttf N. Skaxton (1646), slg. L, 5. 

fleshly (flesh'li), a. [< ME. fleschly, flesckUoke, 
etc., < AH. Jtwsclic (= OFrios. fldskWc s D. 
vleescheltfk =s MLG rlaschlik , vlaslik s a OHQ. 
flcisclieh , MUG. vlctschelich , vlmsehUch, G. 
flmehlich ), < flasse, flesh, 4- -lie, E. -ly 1 . j 1. 
Pertaining to the flesh or body in its physical 
relations ; corporeal. 

In the body of tills fleshly land llils own person], 
This kingilom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s death. 

Shak., K John, Iv. 2. 
Ministerial responsibility (mines lmtween the monarch 
and every public trial and necessity, like armor between 
flesh and tlio spear tluil would seek to pierce It; only this 
is an armor itself also fleshly, at once living and impregna- 
ble. < Mudstone , M iglit of Bight, p. 160. 

2. Pertaining to tho flesh or body aB the seat 
of appotito; carnal ; not spiritual or divine; in 
an extreme sense, lascivious. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any finhln sense, 

Or idle thought of eurthly tilings, runialne 

S) tenner , Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 
Not with fleshly wisdom, hut liy the grace of tiod, we 
have hod our conversation in the world, and more abun- 
dantly to > oil* ward. 2 Cor. 1. 12. 

Abstain from fleshly 1 until. 1 Pet. II. 11. 

This fleshly loid, he doted on my wife. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, iv. 2. 

3. Animal ; not vegetable. 

Tin then for nought that mother earth provides 
The stores of all she shows, and all she hides, 

If men with tinhly morsels must be fed. 

Ami chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. 

Drydm. 

fleshly (flesh'li), adr. [< ME. flasehly; < flash 
+ -/yS.J Carnally ; lasciviously. Chaucer. 
fleshly-minded ( flesh 'li-mln # ded), a. Addict- 
ed to worldly or sensual pleasures, 
flesh-meat (flesli'iuut), n. [ME. not found; 
AB .Jlwsctncte, flesh food, < 1lwsc } flesh, 4* mete, 
food, meat.] Auimal food; the flesh of ani- 
mals prepared or used for food: distinguished 
from fish. 

fleshmentt (flosli 'inent), w. [< flesh, i>., 4* 
-rnent.] The act of fleshing; excitement from 
a successful attack. 

And, iii the fleshment of tlilx dieud exploit. 

Drew on me here again. Shat., l^-ar, Ii. 2. 

fleshmonger (flesh^mung # gfir), n. [< ME. flrshr- 
mongrre , < AH. flivscntungerc (— MLG. vtaseh- 
manger ), < fluisr, flesh, + mangere , monger.] 1. 
One who deals in flesh as food. 

Tin* VHHgoof ileshemonyeres y« n\v>i h. thateuerych fleshe- 
monyete, out of fnuinehyMe, that haldeth stal, slial IpayJ 
to the kynguof custom fine and twenty pans by the 3ere. 

knqlmh Gilds (fe. E. T. ».), p. 364. 

2t. A procurer; u pimp. [Hlang.] 

Whh the duke a flesh-monger, a fool, ami u coward, ah 
joii then ivftortcd him? Shak , M forM.,v. 1. 

fleshpot (flesh'pot), «. [= p. rlreschpot.] 1. 

A vessel in which flesh is cooked. 

Would to Clod we had died by the baud of the herd In 
the lam I of Egypt, when wo Bat by the flesh jstfs, and when 
we did eat bread to the full. Ex. xvi. 3. 

lienee (in allusion to the passage above quoted) 
— 2. Food ; also, the indulgence of animal ap- 
petites. 

But we, aIhm, tho Flesh -jtots love. 

Wo love tho very Leeks, and sordid Roots below. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xtv. 1. 

3. In her ., a bearing representing a three-leg- 
ged iron pot, usually, though not always, de- 
picted sable. 

fleshqnaket (flesh 'kwak), «. [< flesh 4- (make; 
in imitation of earthquake.] A trembling of 
the flesh. 

They may, blood-shaken then, 

Feel such a flesh-quake to possess their miwom 
As they shall cry like ours. B Jimson , < Hlo to Himself. 

flesh-red (floBh'red), w. and a. I. *• The rod 
color of flesh or muscle. 

The Sltruthio] eanielus has the exposed surfaces of the 
head, nock, tldgliM, and logs of a flesh-red* 

Smithsonian Report (1883), p. 732. 

II. a. Resembling more or less closely the 
red color of flesh or muscle s as, a flesh-red 
variety of feldspar. 

flesh-spicule (flesh'spik'fll). n. In sponges, a 
spicule not forming part of the supporting skel- 
eton. 

flesh-tint (flesh 'tint), n. In painting, etc., a 
color which represents the natural color of the 
human body. 

To Infuse into tho counterfeit countenance of Miss Nick- 
leby a bright salmon flesh-tint which she (the artist] had 
originally lilt upon while executing the miniature of a 
young officer. JHoksns, Nicholas Nlckleby, x. 
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flesh-tooth (flesh'tflth), n. One of the sectorial 
or oamassifll teeth or the typical carnivorous 

mourn mala. 

flesh-worm (flesh' w6rm), n. [Early mod. E. also 
fleashcworm, < HE. *fleschworm, < AS. flaise- 
wyrm, < JUBsc, flesh, + wyrm worm.] 1. A 
worm that burrowB in and feeds on flesh; the 
maggot of the flesh-fly and other dipterous in- 
sects: sometimes used figuratively. Bee out 
under flesh-fly. 

Our wanton*, and fleashe-wormes,tar so It llketh you to 
cal them, huue licuuc contented to forsake fathers, mo. 
thorn, wiuus, children, g nodes, and lluitigB. & mcckcl) to 
submit thuwselnes to the extreme terruur of ul your cruel- 
lies, and to yelde theire IkhIIus > uto tho deathc , to lie 
sterued for hunger, and to he hurntc iu Acre, ouely for 
the name and Gospel of Jesus Clirlstc. 

tip. Jewell, Def. of A]>ologie t p. 33ft. 

2. The spiral threadworm or trichina, Trichi- 
na spiralis . 

fleah-wonnd (flesli'wflnd). w. A wound which 
does not extend beyonu the flesh; a slight 
wound. 

fleshy (flesh 'i), a. [< ME. flesehy (= 1). Her- 
eto (for *vh‘C8chuj) = Midi. vlesehich = Mill!. 
vlcischccj G .Jleishhtg = 8w. flashy ) ; < flesh + 
-jf 1 .] 1. Consisting of flesh; composed of 

muscle, etc., as distinguished from harder sub- 
stance; hence, pertaining to the physical as 
opposed to the moral nature. 

The sole of his foot is fleshy. ltay 

The squirrel hud got Into my coat pocket As I endea- 
voured to rciunvuhliii from Ills burrow, he made his teeth 
meet through the fleshy part of my fore Huger. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 204 5. 

Neither (giuld they make to themselves flesh y lieurtft 
for stony. Keel iis. xvil. 10. 

Ue, sovran Priest stooping Ills regal head, . . . 

Pour fleshy lal>cruiu'lc entered. 

MUUm, Passion, 1. 16. 

2. Full of flesh; plump; fat; corpulent: as, a 
fleshy man. 

Galley-slaves are fat and fleshie, ltccauso they stirre the 
limbs more and the Inward }iarts less. 

Bacon , Nat Hist., { S77. 

Fleetiy, in the Bensoof stout, may rial in lien Jonsuiis 
warrant AowW/^Mglow Pape in, lut 

3. Like flesh, (a) Soft; without hard Integument* 
os, a Jleeliy process, etc. (b) In hot , suceiilunt, compuseil 
of juicy, rellulur tissue. Fleshy leaf, a leuf which is 
thlrk uud juiey. us that uf the liouseleek. 

flet 1 1, w. [ME. flet, t-bo floor of a house, a house, 
< AB ,flet,flett, tho ground, the floor of a house, 
a house, = OFries. jffef, a house, ss OS. flet, flet It, 
tho floor of a house, a house, hall, = MLG. via, 
vlvlte, LG .flet, an upper bedroom, = OJlG.fleeei, 
MHG. vlctze, a floor, a level, G. flete, flfite, a Bet 
of rooms or benches, a house, orig. a flat, or 
level surface, < OHG. flas = lcel. JUtlr = 8w. 
flat; but the adj. does not appear except in 
OHG. and 8cand. (whence in E.): seeytof 1 , a. 
and ti.y and cf. flat 2.] 1. Floor ; bottom ; lower 
surface. 

ThI liorno also bo plnyne, and horde the flette. 

And footes two to thicke it thou lie lotto. 

Palladtus, llustioiidrlo (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 

2. A house ; home. 

I fostered gou oil ml flet for sothe, as me tlilnketh, 

<fc soldo go wore my souc seueii gcr and more. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 

flet 2 (flet), a. [E. dial, or obB. pp. of fleets, q. v.] 
Skimmed: as, flet milk. 

flet 8 (Act), n. [Also written ficat ; perhaps an- 
other form otfleak 1 *, flaked a hurdle.] A mat of 
plaited straw for protecting a horse’s back from 
injury by a load. Stmmmds. 

fletchG (floch ), v . t. [ME. flccchcn, < OF. floch ir, 
F. ft Mir = Pr. flechir, bend, give way, yield, < 
L .flectcrc. bend : see flex 1 . C f, flinch 1 .] To give 
way; yield; flinch. 

That he ne flecchcde for no fore. 

The 11,000 Virgins, 1. 128 (Early Eng. Poems, 
led. Furuivall, p. 60). 

Sour vergeoua schal make tho deiiel a-droil, 

For he fleccheth fro guiles Slums. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 137. 

fletch 3 (floch), to. t. [Formed from fletcher.] 
To feather, as an arrow. 

Thy darts are healthful good, and downwards fall, 

Baft as tho feathers that they're fletch'd wttholl. 

Cowley , Davidcis, II. 

Leave, wanton Muse, thy roving flight ; 

To thy loud String the wo\\- fletch'd Arrow put. 

Cowley, Pindaric Chios, 1. 10. 

Hatch 8 (flech), to. t. [Var. of flitch.] To cut, as 
flab, in strips, clear of bone, in order to prepare 
it for drying and smoking : chiefly in the past 
participle : as, fetched halibut, 
flatchar (flech'tr), n. [< ME. fletcher . flecchere t 
flecchour, < OF.flechier, an arrow-maker, < OF, 


Jkche, F, flkihcy ([\sX,'fliche (as Pr. flecha = Bp, 
fleehoy OSp. frecha = Pg. frecha a* It. froecta, 
6bu.jfiiaza,diuX.fnzza), an arrow, < ML. Jhtsc, 
1 ). flits a MLG. flttx , flitsche , an arrow, javelin 
(whence also G .flitz, in comp.^f itepfeH, an ar- 
row; Q. flitzbogc, < U.flitsboog as T)n,i\.flitshne,ii 
bow); cf. MD. flttst n, fly forth, fly away, flee. 
Hence the surname Fletcher .] ( >ne who (fetches 
arrows ; an arrow-maker ; a maker of bows and 
arrows. 

It is vnseemly for the Painter to feather a shofte, or the 
Fletcher to handle the iicitclll. 

Lyly, F.uplmos, Aunt of Wlt,p. 203. 

It Is commended by our fletch, r* for bows, next unto 
yew. Mortimer, lluslttiidry. 

fletet, P. and w. A Middle English form of fleet . 

Aether (fleTH'Ar), r. t. [Sc., < led. fladhra, 
fawn, flatter: see flat fcr2.] To flatter. 

Expect nn, Sir, in this munition, 

A needling, Heth'rin iledii utioii 

Hums, Deiliciilloii to (luxiii lluimlton. 

fletiferoust (fle-tif'o-rus), a. [< LL. fltUfn , 
weeping, dripping, ’< L. flet us, weeping, tears, 
+ /ctrcssE. Wr*.] Causing weeping, /lathi/, 
1731 . 

flettemiOUBet, w. Same as th Hermans?. 

fletwitet, n. [Bkinner gives u flvttnt vel flvdu tifl 
a line imposed on outlaws uud fugitives on 
coming to the peace of the king, as if a corrupt 
form of an AB. *fli/ht-iritr,<*flt/ht , flight, fleeing, 
+ wilCy a line ; but AS .* fight, a fleeing, does not 
occur (see flight'*). Tho form, if corn'd, would 
represent an AS. *jU‘tteitr, lit. a ‘house-line,’ < 
fiety a house, floor (set* JU fl ,flat~), + mtv y a fine. 
The precise application is not clear, on account 
of a lack of early authority.] In old Eng. law, a 
discharge from penalties, whore a person, hav- 
ing boon a fugitive, came to Hie peace of the 
king of liis own accord, or with license. See 
the etymology. 

fletz (Hots), n. [< U.flotZy earlier fieiz, a layer, 
a stratum, < MHG. rletze f a floor, a level, < >HG. 
flezzi ss OB. flettiy flet = AS. flet, flat, a floor, 
etc. : see Jlcfl .] Originally, a bed or stratum ; 
hence, as employed by Werner, a layer or bod 
inclosed conformably in a stratilied series, 
but differing in character from the rocks in 
which it occurs. The Hot ? nelnrqe, or llctx fornmtfou, 
wtiN iIjNtluguifriieil from the priiimiy, in that the lattci 
•» of mu, In 


contained velim nml imuwes < 


hill iio intei-htmtifleil 



iii‘]M)HltH ( Hotze), Biieh os coal or iron ore. Tin uonl has 
lM*en i n lien used from tho duya of Agrleolu dou n to Uioko 
of Werner and his illHelydeH, and oivuib uceunioiiully In 
old geological iMMika writU-n in Jhiglisii 
fleuk, n. A Scotch form of fluke'*. 
flenr de coin (fler de kwan ) . r F. : fleur, flower, 
bloom ; de, of ; com , die : hoc flower , th'*, coin 1 .] 
In numismaticul descriptions, noting a coin in 
the highest state of preservation, and practi- 
cally as fresh as when it left the mint. 
flenr-de-lis (flGr-dO-hV), m. ; pi. fleurs-de-lis 
(fl*r-d6-le'). [Formerly also flenr-fle-lys; F. 
fleur de lis, flow- 
er of tho lily: 
see flower and 
My. In h< half- n i_r am fjiPto 
trans1aU'd,ytow- 
er-tie-hs, flower- 
dc-lucc, q. v.] 

1. iu her., a 
liearing as to 
the origin of 
which til ere is 
much dispute, 
some authori- 
ties maintain- 
ing that it represents I lie lily, others that it rep- 
resents the head of a lance or some such war- 
like weapoif. Tin fleur dt III, haa long burn the dm- 
tinctive bearing of the royal family of Krunre. It In home 
on some coat* one, on othorn three, on otherM five, mid on 
some Bernik*, or npread all over llm eMcutuhoou in indeter- 
minate number. 

2. In hot., tho iris: commonly culled ftotoer- 
de4uce. 

O’er her toll bind ex the cn*nted fleur^dedis. 

Like blue-eyed I’uUub, tower* erect mid free. 

0. W. Holmes , Spring. 

Dutch lleur-de-lll, III her., a fleiir-de-llH of iH*euliur 
form ubimI by Home continental lieruld*, In which the |mrt 
lielow the crowt-har repeat* exactly or nearly the part 
alnive Fleur-de-lis COUped, In Ml'., a flenr-de litt from 
which the }>artH below the erosB-bar lmve been removed 
The eroBB-lwr itself 1 h sometimes complete and Komctlim n 
divided horizontally in the middle. -Fleur-de-lle Of 
three lllioa in her., a bearing con nix ting of three bell- 
shaped flowers with their stalks arranged mo ob to form a 
figure resembling the conventional fleur-de-lix Also called 
fleur-de-lis of three tulip*.— FleUT-de-lla seeded, In her , , 
the more decorative form of fleur-de-lis, iu which two 
sterna ending In bunches of fruits or seeds ore Interposed 
between the central and the side leaves. 
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fleuret (flfl'rot), n. [< F. flcurct , dim. of fleur, 
flower: hoc flower, flowt'et, floret.] 1. A flow- 
eret or little flower. 

The fimt |b to hc| spnml on sawdust, nml bo arranged 
that the flrmri't, or hloMumi eiula, may look dounwurdH 
Aleut t. Tablets, p 22. 

Tho bIirih* of the fleurets of the nlncrac [of a eoin] h»d 
lieeu tairroued from the liuga pattern 

Sunns Vhrun , 3d nor., I .‘Mb 

2. A light foil unihI infcuciiig-Hcliools; lionet*, 
by extension, tin* sinuU-sworu or modern duel- 
ing-sword. 

flenron (F. pron. fle-rdn'), u. [F., a flower, 
jewel, gem, <flun\ flow or: set > flower.] In or- 
namental art. a convcntiniml flower or a small 
object, as one link or member of a bracelet, 
necklace, or the like, which has a somewhat 
floral shape. 

Theac latter liuoliiirni Imn (ohvoitudu NepaleHi-euibhun 
Murnniuded h\ eight /lemons containing the light Mined 
lluddhlttt Jewels. Knei/r lint , XI \ 4WS. 

flenronn^ (F. pron. fle-ro-na'), a. [F., < flen- 
ron, q. v.] In her., ending in Imtls or rounded 
leaves: same as hot long. 
fleurs de garance (F. pron. tier de gu-rons'). 
IF.: fleurs, p\. of. fleur, flower; dir, of; garance, 
nuuhier j Madder-roots exposed <o the action 
of water for a day or two, mid afterward dried. 
Also called flowers of madder, refined madder, 
maddt r -bloom. \ Rare.] 
fleurs-de-lis, «. Plural of flenr-de-hs. 
fleur-volant (F. pron. fl^r-vo-loii'), w.; pi. 
fit nr'i-i'olanls (IK’t-vo-Iou'). [F.: fleur, flower; 
volant, flying: s on flower and volant. J In hur- 
mal tug, u part, of it* nut tern in somo varieties of 
lace w Inch is in Ingli relief. The dlirereut kinds of 
tleiiiH \ohiiith me knot* n im euurunnes, too/m, knots, and 
spun* See tin hi mokIh 

fleury (lld'ri), a. L< F. flenre, flowered, < fleur, 
flower: see flown.] In far., decorated with a 
fleur-de-lis, or with the upper part of the flower 
only — that in, with the cross-liar and the three 
large leaves that rise above it, with or without 
tins seed-st oms. A Iso florg, Jinny, floret lg, and 
flourished. 

A cunm iteune ia n ciobh with IlnirB-ile 11 m faHiifng from 
the UmliH , l»nt a i iohh tleiin tU'e may Ihi Intended, ilicy 
are aliinmt <«lt nth ul 

Hooke of Preenlvuev ( K K T. 8., extra m r.), p. 1 lf» 

CrOBB fleury. Seemwwt 

fleury-counter-fleury t ilirri-koun'tor-flfl'ri), a. 
Ill her., fl«*iiry on bolh sides, it iHgenerallv repre 
wilted with tin up|H-rpait of the lleiir de 11 m cnieigtng on 
one Hide witli the lowei i>art opiMwite, aa if file fleiir de- 
lta htul been i lit in halveN mid Nepanitod by the width of 
tlie Itcaiiug. When a Iwiid, bar, oi the like ia bo rwpre- 
Henti'd, u rimniii r of Hem a di 11 m aie lined, which me gen 
ernlly alternated, the huge upper part showing llrst on 
one Hide and Llien on the other 

flew 1 (fl‘>)- Preterit of flg 1 . 
lew 2 , a. Sou fine*. 
flew 8 , a. See JluH. 

flowed (Add), a. [< flews ■+* -ed 1 *.] Tlaviug a 
largo chop; deep-mouthed: said of dogs. 

When a hound ta flei t, full « fleinl. and well luingd. 

Ldtit, MydiiH (< (I ltldJ), nig. \, xl ( HaUiweU .) 
My lioiiinta are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So fleunl, ho Handed , and their lieiuta are hung 
With cal's that sweep away the morning dew 

Shale., M. N. !>., Iv. 1. 

flewit (flo'it.), n. [8c„ also written flewet, fluet ; 
origin unknown.] A smart, blow, especially on 
I he ear. 

I'd rather kiiIIci f«n my font 

A hearty flewit. Burns. 

flOWk, W. Hut) fluke*. 

flews (flfl/), n. pi. [ t Irigm unknown.] Tbe large 
chop or overhanging lip of the upper jaw of 
some dogs, as of deep-mouthed hounds. 
flex 1 (ileks), r . 1. [< L. Jfcxus, pp. of flectere, 

bend, bow, curve, turn round. Cl. fleeted, fletch*, 
etc.] To bend; make a flexure of: Hpeeifleal- 
ly said in anatomy of the aetion of any flexor 
musele. 

The Hllglil jHiwur of fle»mg the ankle Joint. 

K //. Cfijie, Origin of the Fittest, p 270. 
When the iitalerncii ia Hexed, the spineH of the peculiar 
telson ure plueeil In Htiefi a raiHltion iih to give lulditioiml 
protei tfou, lielng thus dlrw tid forwnnla. Setenrc, IIJ M4. 

fleX'H, n. An obsolete variant of flax. Chaucer. 
fle xanim ons (flek-san'i-miiH), a. [< L .flexani- 
mus, that bends or sways tho heart, \ flexus, 
pp. of flectcrc, bend, + animus, mind, heart.] 
Haviug power to bend or change the mind. 
[Rare.] 

I felt my ileurt melting within my ItrcaKt, nml my 
Thoughts truiwported to a true KI)Miiini all the while, 
there were hucIi flezanunou* ntrong ravtaiilug StraliiH 
throughout it. Howell, l^tteni, I v. 12. 

flexed (flekst), p.a. 1. Bent: as, a lirnb in a 
flexed position.— 2. Bpecificaliy, iu her., said 
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of an arm, a log, or nth nr boaring, bent natu- 
ral Jy. AIho fleet, fieetnn l, Jlerted. 
flexibility (ilwk-Hi-ldl'M'J, «. [as F. jhxihihte 
=s Vr,Jlexdnhtat — Hp.Jb xihihdadvs Pg. flexibtlt- 
dade = it. flessitntitn, p sxihihUute, fiessthiliUth , 
< LL. first hth Itt ( /-jv, < L. flexthil+s, flexible : wee 
flexible. | Tim quality of lining flexible, in any 
hc’Iino; pliancy; flexiblencHH. 

The authority of the teachers, I ho flexibility of the 
taught Hammond, Work*, II fid4 

Adaptation to any him rial iliniaU may he looked at as 
a quality icndlly grnfli <1 «m an Innate wide flexibility at 
coiiHlitution, common to most aiiiumlH. 

Darina, Origin of 8)>e< lea, p 14h 
Homo flexibility has in fact hooonio iudJspciiHuhlc lo 
keep the services trim to tho eoiiHelenee and i lose lo I hi 
ttlfeelioiiA of a iiiiMlvrn congregation 

Cunt i mputaty lb > , I< 2 ! 

flexible (flek'si-bl), a. [= F. Jlrj'thfr = Sp 'fit J i- 
bio = Pg. fltxivcl = It. Jlexttihilt , < L.fluibdis, 
that may Ixs bent, pliant, flexible, i Jh w/v, pp. 
of fleetac, bond: wee ./for*.] 1. ('apalde of be- 
ing bent or changed in figure wii limit breaking; 
Hpeoifieally, not ntilT; pliant; easilv bent: ah, 
a flexible rod ; a Jlexibh plant. 

Miippie and flexible an Indian tain 

CmrfH r, Hope, 1. 1502. 
Tim true aclionl of nit will licgin its tialiiiug in youth, 
while the hand Im flexible and Ihe wins «»f thought un- 
formed \ * ir l’i meet on Jlev . , II. 3(1. 

2. Capable of yielding to entreaties, argu- 
ments, or other moral foree; that may be per- 
suaded to eoni pi iaueo ; not invineibly rigid or 
obstinate; not inexorable; ductilo; manage- 
able; traetable. 

Women an* soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible 

Slink., :i lien. VI , i. 4 
Mutable, suhiect to temptation, and each way flrxibb 
to vertuo or vlee Cure ha* i, Pilgrimage, p 24. 

Thou dnHt not know the flexible condition 
Of my apt nature Ford, Perkin Warla-ek, ill 2 
Nor wan he flexible to any pruyem or weeping of them 
that bcHoiiglit him to tarry there Milton, flint Kng , h 

3. That may be adapted or accommodated; 
capable of receiving different forms, or of be 
ing applied to u variety of uses; plastic: as, a 
flexible language ; a flexible text. 

Thin wan a principle more flexible to their purpose 

Huger# 

We do not iippielmiid that it 1 m a Iohm flexible emit thiin 
tlioHo which lmve preeeded it, or that it will lean enall) 
fiirnlNh a pretext for liny design fur whieli a pretext inav 
ho required. Maeanlny, West. Jlcv. Def. of Mill 

4. In mtmc, able to execute or perform with 
rapidity: part itMilarly used of the voice. - Flex- 
ible case. See limy rune, undei ante- Flexible cou- 
pling, frame, etc See the IIOIIIIH -Byn. Plialde, sup- 
ple, flndier, lithe, facile, adaptable. 

fltXibleneBB (nck'Hi-bl-now), a. The condition 
or quality of being flexilde; flexibility; plia- 
ble ness; ductility; munagcahlenosH ; tractiililo- 
uesH. 

The Acxibleness of tins former part «»f a man s age, ind 
yet grown up to Ik> headstrong, makes it more go\ cvnalih 

Lock e 

flexibly (flok'Hi-bli), a<U\ In a flexible manner. 
flexicOBtate (flek-Hi-koH'tat), a. [< I i.flexus, ]»]». 
of flrettre, bend, + costa, a rib: see costa te. | 
Having the ribs bent or curved. [Hare.] 
flexile (tlek'sil), a. [= Pg. flcxil ( obs.), < L. 
flexths , that may bo bent, pliant, (.flexns, pp. of 
./brim, bend sec flex 1 .'] Flexible; pliant ; pli- 
able; mobile; easily bent; readily yielding to 
power, impulse, or moral force. 

And hhe hint fle rile features, net ing cyea, 

And seems with every look to sympathise 

Crahbe, WorkM, V fi7 
A remarkable point about hor | Margaret Fullci I was 
that long, flexile n»vk, iinliing and undulating in strange 
al mums movements. wliU Ii one who loved her would emu- 
Imre to those of a swan 

O. H* Holme*, Old \ol. of l<lfc, p. 242. 

flexiloqnentt ( tick - nil 'b-k went), a. [< LL. 
JlexiUnjuns, ambiguous, equivocal, < L. flexns, 
pp. of ffeetere, bond, + lonu , ppr. bK]itvn(t-)x , 
speak. 1 Hpeaki tig doubt fully or doubly. Coles. 
flexion, flexional, etc. Set 'flection, etc. 
flexort tlek'Nor), w. ; pi. flexors nmi flexorts (-sorz, 
fiek-Ho'rez). [= P %.flixor = It .flessore, < RL. 
flt'xor , a bender, < L. flvetere, pp. flexns, bond: 
see flex 1 .] In aunt., a muscle whose function 
is to bend or produce flexion: opposed to ex- 
tensor . 8 oo flection. Si. Also, improperly, flee- 

tor> Flexor acotuorlus, a musi b« of the sole of the 
foot, aeeeMNon to the Hexor Ion gun digitonnu. Flexor 
brevli dlgltemm, a short muaiie of tin* sole of the 
foot, 1 lending tho toes. FlOXOT brevle minimi diglti. 
(a) A short muscle of the solo of the font, landing the lit- 
tle toe (b) A slmrt muscle of tho iwliimf the hand, bending 
tho little llugei FlOXOT brevis polUoie. (a) A short 
rniuclo of tho soli* of tho fiwit, lamdlug the groat tm> (ft) 

A short muscle of tho ihUiii of the hand, bonding tho 


thumb. Bee cut under mtM02s.-^FltXoreandndla3ftl, 
a long muscle of tho radial side of the front of the fore- 
arm, bending the hand. See cut under mtude.— Flexor 
carpi rad tails brevis or profundus, an occasional 
muscle, accessory to tho last named. — FleXOT CUrpi Ul- 
narls, a long muscle of the ulnar side of the front of 
the fuvvtnn), bending tho hand. Sec out under 7Hit*ri* — 
Flexor digltoruxn profundus or perforans, a deep 
Htrtbd miiMcie of tin front of tho forearm, the princijMil 
flc \oi nf tin* llugei'H, exclusive of the thiiinh.— Flexor 
dlgltorum subllmls <>r perforatus, a su;>erfi( iai uiuh- 
< h of the front of the forearm, lieudlng the fingers.— 
Flexor halludB longue. Same ns jh xor lonyu * jioltin* 
ill) Flexor lonfus dlgltorum, u nmaelo of thu hack 
of Lin kg, flexing the toes. - Flexor longus pollids. (a) 

A di*cp seatoil muscle of tho front ofThe mroanii, flex- 
lug the thumb, (h) A deejescuted niusolo of the hack 
•d the log, flexing tho great toe.— Flexor metatarsi 
Mime hh juronev * tertius. See jxrtmeu* — Flexor OSflll 
metacarpl polllols or opponens pollids, a short iuiih- 
< le lying upon the ball of the thumb.— Flexorpalmaris, 

I lie pal mar flexor ; the long jialmur muscle See jmlma- 
n* - Flexor tanl anterior, the anterior tarsal llcxor, an 
orcuidoual muscle passing from the crus to the tarsus an- 
tcrioi ly. — FlOXOT tarsi flbularls. a name of tho third 
)M>roiieiil muscle, or flexor niotatarsl. 

flexnose (flokm-ds), a . Hamc as flexuouH y 3. 
flexnous (flek'gu-us), a. [= F. flrxucux = 8p. 

Pg. flexuono rr It. flttSHlUJSO, x h.Jlaxuosux, <flexns, 
h bonding, winding, < fleeter e, lip. flexus , lamd: 
neoflexl.} 1. Winding; bcmtling about.; hav- 
ing turns or windings. 

Physic carriuth men in narrow and restrained ways, 
subject to many accident* of Impediments, imituLlug tho 
ordinary flexuou* courses of nature. 

Jlrtcvn, Advancement of beriming, il lfKh 
Elsie . . . danced with a kind of passionate fierceness, 
lioi lithe body undulating with jlexuoiiH grin e 

O. W. Holme#, Elsie Vernier, x. 

2. Wavering; not steady; variable*. 

The tleruoii# burning of flames doth shew tho uir lio- 
giunctii to ho unquiet. Ilnrun , Nat Hist. 

3. In hot,, curved or bent alternately in oppo- 
site directions, as a stem or branch. Also flexn- 
ose. — 4. Inswo/., almost zigzag, but with round- 
mi angles; hot ween undulated and zigzag: as, 
n flrxuons margin. 

flexuonsly (flck'Bq-UH-li), atlr. in a floxuoiis 
or zigzag raannor/ 

Vlemumdy curved. 

H C. Wood, Fresh- Water Alg», p. 84. 

flexnra (flek-gu'rft), n . ; pi. fleximr (-H5). [L.: 

see flexure.] 1. Tfn anat., same as fltxure . — 2. 

In vet. sura., Hpetjiflcally, the riMliwariial artic- 
lihition, as the knee of a horse, corresponding 
to the human wrist-joint. 
flexure (flek'gqr), w. [== I*g- flexnra s= It. fles- 
sttnt , < L. flexnra , a liending, winding, < flet >■ 
tere, pj). flexus, bend : see flex*.] 1. The act 
Of bending, or the state of being bent; a bend- 
ing; specifically, in tneeli., a strain in which 
certain planes are deformed into cylindrical 
nr conical surfaces. Then* h » so called neutral 
plane which is neither stictclied nor comproHMed. Tho 
planes ]>aiullcl to it on one side are compressed ; those on 
Mu* other stile are stretched. In geometry flexure differs 
from e urmt ure only in being always lion quantitative, 
while eurmture is hoiiioIIuicm used quantitatively. 
ItiMiiember klssiiig of your hand, and answering 
With the French time, and flexure of y«»ur Inaly 

11. Jonaon, Devil is an Ass, ill 1. 
ttod . rends the secret puriHtses, . . and bends in 
all the flexure# and intrigues of erufty people 

,/cr. Taylot.Wo iks (ed ia%), I 077. 
(Amtrary Is the flexure of tlie Joints of onr arms and legs 
to that id qiiadrii|u*ds : our knees bend forwaid, W'hereas 
the Maine joint of their hilid legs liciuis back Marti. Hay. 

2. The part bent; a bend; a fold. — 3f. Obse- 
quious bowing or cringiug. 

Think st thou, the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation v 

Will it give place to flexure ami low liending? 

Shak., Hen. V.,iv 1. 
Caudal flexure, the liending of the tall of the embryo for 
ward toward the trunk. Cephalic flexure. Heoerp/mZir. 

Contrary flexure, in math., the changing of the dime- 
tion of bending of a plane curve. If the tangent, as it 
rolls u|h)u the curve, ceases to turn In one direction mid 
instantly Is-gins to turn hi thu opposite direction, it la at 
that instmit called a stationary or Inflectional tangent, mid 
ita fMiiitt of tangeney is called a point of inflection, or of 
emUrnry flexure - Flexure Of E CUTV6. Hee evree — 
Flexure of the wing, alar flexure, in onuth , the bend 

of the wing ; the carnal angle ; the salience formed at the 
wrist when the wing Is folded -Hemal flexure, in anat., 
a bending toward tin hcnml aide or aspect of the Is sty ; a 
turning veutrad * as, the hemal flexure of the cerebral vest 
cles. Hepatlo flexure, in anat., the bend lietween the 
ascending and (lie transverse colon.- Moment Of flex- 
ure, in meeh., t( couple measured by the product of the 
intensity of the resultant of all the forces tending to bend 
a beam multiplied by the distance from the Hue of action 
of that resultant of any transverse plane with reference 
to which the moment la taken. Blgmotd flexure, in 
aunt , the H-shaiicd curve between the descending colon 
and the rectum See cut under alimentary BplOUlO 
flexure, in anat., the lieud iH'tweon the transverse and the 
deaeeiidlng colon 

flay 1 , r. and w. 8 eefltnf*. 
fley a t. An obsolete preterit of fly 1 . 


(Hanwi (111 'Am), n. A scorpwnoid flxh, Sebat- 
Uchthys pinttiaer , with about 50 wales on the 
lateral Hue, low cranial ridges, And of a red 
color. It reaches a length of about 2 feet, and 
is abundant, along the Californian coast. 
Flibberdigibbet, Flibbertigibbet (flib'Ar-di-, 
fljb'6r-ti-jib # et), «. [KarJy mod. E. Mherdigibet; 
appar. mere jargon : se« flibhergio.] If. The 
name given to a fiend. 

Frateretto, Fliberdiffibet, Hoberdidanoe, Toeohatto, ware 
four devilH of the round or inorice : tliese four had forty 
assistants under them, hh themselves do uonfesse. 

llanuet, Popish Impostures. 
Thin Is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; he begins at cur- 
few, and walks till the first cock. Shak., Lear, III. 4. 

Hence — 2. [2. c.] An imp; an impish-looking 
person ; a restless, flighty person. 

He was a lean, norvous flibbertigibbet of a man, with 
something the look of an actor, ami aonicthingthe look of 
a horse jockey. H. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 78. 

flibbergib, flibbergibber (flib'^r-jib, -jib-6r), 
n. TAppar. mere jargon (see flibber gibbet), but 
the latter part may allude to yibber } gibberish. 
Cf. flibbergibbet."] A glib or oily talker; a lying 
knave ; a sycophant. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

And when these flatterers and flibberyibbe* another day 
shall come and claw yon by the back, your grace may an- 
swer them thus. Latimer, Sermons, fol. 811 

flibbergibbett (flib'6r-jib-ot), n. [Early mod. E. 
fltbergtbet, jL’hergibet, flelntrgehet ; appar. more 
jargon: see flibbergib, FhbberdimhbeC] An imp; 
an impish-looking person ; a nighty person. 

Thou Fleherffibet, Fleberyibet, tliou wretch ! 

Wot’st thou whereto last ]>art of that word doth stretch? 

J. Ueywood , Epigrams. 

C of juette, . . a rocket, a tatling housewife, a tltiflll, a 

fleberyebit. Cotyrave. 

Flibbertigibbet, n. See Flibberdigibbet . 

flibotet, n. Bee fly-boat. 

flic-flac fflik'flak), n. [F., meant to be imita- 
tive of tno sound of repeated blows. Of. flick 1 , 
flack, tit-tat, pit-pat.'] A repeated noise made 
by blows. Thackeray, 

fliebter (flich't^r), r. t. [8c. , perhaps connect^ 
od with flicker or flutter.] To flutter, quiver, or 
throb; run with outspread arms, as children 
to those to whofri they are much attached. 

Th* expectant wee llilnga, toddlin', stiudicr thro’ 

To meet their dad, wi’ Jhrhtenn’ noiao and glee. 

llum *, Cottar H Saturday Night. 

flick 1 (flik), r. t . [Prob. an attenuated form of 
pick.] To strike lightly with u quick jork, as 
with a whip or tho finger; flip: as, to flick off 
a fly from a horse. 

At a state christening the lady who held the Infant was 
tired and looked unwell, and the Princess of WnlcB asked 
jMirmissloii for her to sit down. “ J**t her stiiiid," said the 
Queen, fliektny the snuff off her alcevc. 

Thackeray, Four Ueorges, tlcorge 111. 
Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood a 
strong-built countryman, flickmq, with a wom-ont hunt- 
ing-whip, the top-hoot that adorned his right foot 

IheJren*, Pickwick, xlll. 

flick 1 (flik), w. [< flick 1 y r.] A light, sudden 
stroke, as with a whip or tho finger ; a flip. 

He junqied ution the box, . . . seised the whip, . . . 
gave one flick to the off leader, and away went the four 
. . . horses Dickens, Pickwick, xlix. 

flick 2 (flik), w. A dialectal form of flitch. 

flicker 1 (flik'Gr), V, %. [Early mod. E. also flycJcer; 
var. flecker ; ME. flikeren , flekeren, < A8. flice- 
rian, flicorian, flutter (of birds) ; cf. D.flikkcrcn, 
sparkle, glitter; ail attenuated form of flacker, 
q. v.1 1 . To flutter, as a bird ; vibrate the wings 
rapidly. 

Above hire heed hire doves fleckering. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1904. 
Certain little birds only were heard to warble out their 
sweet notes, and to flicker un and downe the greene trees 
of the gardens. Forth, tr of Plutarch, p. 884. 

Hie tuneful lark already stretch'd her wing, 

And flickering on her nest, made short essays to sing. 

Ltrytien, Pal. and Arc., Hi. 128. 

2. To fluctuate or waver, as the light, of a 
torch in the wind ; undergo rapid ana irregu- 
lar changes. 

The! reined tho I re Iwncra a-lofto that flekered In the 
wyndc, and the bright amine smote vpon the bright ar- 
niiira that it glistered so bright that mervulle whs to be- 
holden. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), U. 324. 

A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each door. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st. 40. 
Carriage wheels whirled flickerina along the lieach, seam- 
ing its smoothness noiselessly, as if muffled. 

Harper's Mag., T.XXV1. 787. 

It was the sight of that Lord Arundel 

Who struck, in heat, the child he loved so well ; 

And the child's reason flickered and did die. 

Jf. Arnold, A Picture at Newitead. 

8. To scintillate ; sparkle. 

The wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Fhcsbus’ front Shak., Lear, IL 1 



4f. To act lovingly; bestow caresses. 

This© olde dotardea bolours, which wol kissu and flicker. 
and bate hemielf, though they may not do. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

■gyn, g. Glimmer , (Werwn, etc. flee glare l , r. u 

flidcer 1 ti «. [MB. fldker : see flicker 1, t\] Wa- 
vering; unsteady. 

For thl Asked Crist, u nether man hint *>kt 
Als he wer pan oi faker thoht. 

Metr. ilomilic* (ed Small), i». 80 . 

flicker 1 (fUk'6r), n. [< flicker l, c.] The act of 
flickering or fluttering ; a wavering or fluctuat- 
ing gleam, as of a candle ; a flutter. 

flicker 2 (flik'^r), n. [Imitated from one of the 
bird’s notes.] The popular name of the golden- 
winged woodpecker, Colap tee auratus \ a very 
common and handsome woodpecker of the 
United States, and of other species of the same 
genus, as the Mexican or red-shafted flicker, r. 
tnexicanus, or the gilded flicker, C. chrysotdes. 



Flicker, or (.olden-winged Woodpecker ( Celaftes auratus) 

Tim common flicker has the under surfareH of tlm wings 
and tall mostly golden yellow, a profusion of round hlack 
spots on tlm light ground of tlm under parts, a hlack pec* 
toral shield, a scarlet nuchal crescent, and In tin* male 
block mustaches. It Is aliout 12$ inches long and 20 In 
extent of wings. It mists in holes of trees au<l lays numer- 
ous crystal white eggs. Also called* gueker, high holder, 
yellow-miyicd uaaaljieekcr, and pujanwcaodpcckcr. 

flickeringly (fli k ' 6r-ing-l i ), adv. In a flickering 
manner. 

flickermoiuet (flik'Ar-mous), pi. flwkermicv 
(-mis). [ 1 iiko fltndcrmouse , another form of fit t- 
termou8e y suggested by flicker 1 : see flicker 1 and 
flittermouse .] The bat; the flittormouse. 

Once a hat, and ever a bat ! a rcre mouse, 

And a bird o’ twilight; . . . 

Come, I will scu tlm flicker nwn*e. 

H Junxan, New Inn, 111. 1. 

flletedt, «. Same an flighted. 
fiidget (flij), a. and v . An obsolete form of 
fledge. 

flier, flyer (fll'Ar), u. 1. That which flics: aB, 
the bird was a high ./Iter. 

Small birds that were powerful/forrw. 

The Century, XXXI. 860. 

Specifically — 2. One who or tliat which moves 
swiftly; an animal, a person, or a thing that ex- 
hibits or is capable of great speed : as, he drove 
a span of fliers ; the locomotive was u flier . 
[Colloq.j 

A moderate rider, not firing an athlete or a flier on the 
one band, nor exceptionally weak on tlm other, can, when 
he is in practice, get over in uu hour seven or eight miles 
of ground on a tricycle. Bury and IlUlier , Cycling, p. 0. 

Tlm "Wonder," Shrewsbury and Loudon coach, achieved 
for Itself an enviable reputation as a flyer of the first 
order, and seemed determined not to tm outdone by Its 
formidable adversary of tlm Iron-road without a struggle. 

Fund Year if a Silken iirign , p. 120. 

3. One who floes; a fugitive; a runaway. 

So, now tlm gates are ope : -now prove good suoonds ; 
Tls for the followers fortune widens Uiem, 

Not for the flier*. Skat , (lor. , 1. 4. 

With courage charge, with comeliness retire, 

Make good their ground, and then relievo their guard, 
Withstand the ent'rer, then pursue the flyer , 

New form their battle, shifting cv'ry ward. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, II. 

4. Some part of a machine or mechanism hav- 
ing a rapid motion, (a) A niece In a machine de- 
signed to equalise and regulate tne motion of the whole 
bir its own movement : as, the flier of a Jack. (6) One of 
the arms attached to the spindle of a spinning-wheel, 
over which tlm thread passes to the lmbbin. (e) The fan- 
wheel that rotates tlie cap of a windmill as the wind veers, 
(if) Iu a power printing-press, the pivoted rack atone end 
whloh swings automatically liackwan) and forward to 
receive the printed shoots and lay them In a pile. Now 
more commonly called a fly. 

The sheets are removed singly by an attendant called 
a taker-off, or by a mechanical automatic arrangement 
called a flyer. Eneye. Brit., XXI11. 700. 


(e) One of the fork-shaimd arms attached to a shaft which 
revolves in a drum or cylinder turning In the opposite di- 
rection, and need for mixing the ingredients of gun itowder 
There Is a series of these arms at right angles to each other. 
The fliers and the cylinder are all mode from an alloy of 
copper and tin called gun-metal. 

5. A single step or a straight flight of stepB or 
stairs; iu the plural, stairs composed of straight 
flights: opposed lo winding stairs. — 6. A finan- 
cial veuture; a speculative investment: ap- 
plied to a purchase of stock by one not a regular 
buyer, iu hope of immediate profit: as, to take 
& flier in Wall street. [IT. H. j 

There are cotniianitively few “ l.uni* shorn" there, and 
the temptation to take a flyer in the market does not as- 
sail the average citizen Artr Pnnct ton Rev., V. 828. 

7. A small handbill. Also called dodger . 
[U. S.l 

flier-lathe (fll'Ar-laTH), n. Ill wearing, n lay, 
lathe, or batten for lieutiug up the weft into 
the shed and compacting it ; specifically , a sus- 
pended lathe, as distinguished from the batten 
m a frame journaled below. E . //. Knight. 
fligger (flig'^r), u. [Also fltggur ; < fltggi , an 
earlier form of Jlidgc, fledge, 4* -ei-i.J A 
young bird just- fledged, frrov. Eng.] 
flight* (flit), n. and a. [ < ME. flight , flygh t, flyt, 
flfigty nuhty < AH. flyhty flight, the act or power 
of flying, = P. vlugty cluclit, flight, the extenl 
between the two extremities of a bird’s vnngs, 
escape, a course, an aviary, = MLG. Hitch t, LG. 
floaty flight, flock of birds in flight, = Hw/flygl, 
flight, = Dan. flugt, flight, soaring (cf. cqim. 
AH. flyge = OIIG. flag, MHO. Hue, G. flag = 
Icol. flugr, mod .flag, flight ), < A&.ftetigan (pref . 
\A.flugon), fly : boo fly 1 . A different word from 
fltghfiy ult. *< flee 1 ; but. the two words have 
been confused, j I. w. 1. The act or power of 
flying; a passing through the air by the help 
of wings; volitation. 

Our soldiers’ Iwcnjioiis] - like the night-owl's lazy 
flight— . . . 

Full gently down, us if they struck tlirir friends. 

Shak , 3 lieu. \ I., ii. 1. 

In hints of vigorous flight wo find the pectoral in uncles 
presenting the greatest development Amrr. Cyc If. 068. 

2. Swift motion in general; rapid movement 
or passage caused by any propelling force : as, 
the flight of a missile; a meteor's flight; the 
flight of a fish toward its prey; the flight of a 
rapidly revolving wheel. 

The are . . . wnltered on the wylde Hod went ns hit 
lyste, . . . 

Kioto forthe with the tfyt of the fell© wyudez 

Alliterative Conan (ed Morris), 11. 421. 
He too is witness, noblest of the train 
That wuits on imm, the/////i/-purfuimlng horse 

Cowjicr, Task, vi 42G. 

1 shot mi arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not when* ; 

For so swiftly it flew, the night. 

Could not follow it In Its flight 

Longfellow, The Ariow nnd the Hong. 

3. A number of beings or things flying or pass- 
ing through the air together; especially, a flock 
of birds flying in company ; the birds tliat. fly 
or migrate together ; tne birds produced in the 
same season: applied specifically in tin* old ln.ii- 
gnago of English sport to doves and swallows, 
and m Amonca to pigeons, nnd also to a swarm 
of bees. 

Att tlm firat flight of nrrowea sent 
Full four-scorn Scots they slew. 

Chevy Chase (Perry s Rdlquns, p. 142). 

Flight !* of angels sing tliee to thy rest * 

Shak , Hamlet, v. 2. 

Sure you must have hud fUght* of strange awkward uni- 
niAls, if you can lie so taken with him 1 

WaljKilr, Letters, II. 20. 

High o’er the restless deep. alnne the reach 

Of gunner’s hope, vast flight* of wild ducks atrcteli 

m Crahhc, Works, II. 12. 

Master Simoh . . . told me that, according to the most 
ancient and approved treatise on hunting, 1 must suv a 
muster of peacocks “ In the same way,” added lie, with 
a Blight air of pedantry. " we sny a flight of doves or swal 
lows, a bevy or quails, a herd of doer, of wreua, or ernims, 
a skulk of foxes, or a building of rooks ” 

Irving , Sketch-Book, p. 261) 

4. Figuratively, an excursion or sally; a pass- 
ing out of or beyond a fixed courso; a mount- 
ing or soaring: as, a flipht of imagination or 
fancy ; a flight of ambition or of temper. 

These were men of high (tight and also « ordinances, and 
spake spiteful tilings of our Mini’s Nativity. 

Hvelyn , Uiaiy, Hoc. 26, 1067. 

Trust me, dear, good humour can prevail, 

When airs, and flight*, and screams, and scolding fall. 

Pope, K. of the M, v. 32. 
Ev’ry bile thing 

That Fancy finds In her excursive flight*. 

Cmvjter, Task, iv. 242. 

In the flight* of his Imagination, (Emerson] Is like the 
strong-winged bird of passage. 

0. W. Holme*, Emerson, xiv. 


lows, a bevy 
a skulk of fo 


flight-head 

5. In archery: (a) The sport of shooting ar- 
rows in the manner now called roving— that is, 
with roving aim instead of at a butt. See rover. 

He set up Ids bills be) c In Messina, and challenged Cupid 
at the flight Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 

(A) Hhooling with the longbow in general, as 
(list in gui •died from the use of the crossbow. 
See flight-arrow.— 8. A continuous series of 
steps or stall’s; the pari of u stairway extend- 
ing directly from one floor or one lauding to 
another. 

Iltigtil) we past. 

And up a flight of stairs into the hall. 

Teannnon, Princess, II. 

Surrounded . hv stone faced tori aces, and approached 
on c\ery side by noble of stalls 

./, FtitiusHuH, Hist Arch , I. 181. 

7. The glume or husk of outs.— 8. The thin 
membrane which is detached from the coffee- 
berry in the process of roasting. — 9. In the 
clapper of a bell, tin* dependent piece or weight 
below the striking pari.; the tail. 

The tall, called the /iff Af. Is almost always requisite to 
make tho clnpiier fiy pro]»erly. 

Sir K. Reckett, Clocks and W niches, p. 3611. 

10. In mark.: (a) The inclination of tho arm of 
a ernno or of a cat-head. (A) A wing or flit ; a 
fun. 

'I’li it | tlm trough of a drler| arc secured Iron nr steel 
/m/ 6/# and agitators. Set. A am., N 8., LV. 140. 

A uuinlier of hiollucd boards called flight*, whose func- 
tion was to spread the meal and to gntlier it toward tlie 
hotting hnp)»er Set, Amer., N. 8 , Hupp , p. 8813. 

Time Of flight. III gtm., tlm time required for a projec- 
tile to move lliiough the air from tlm muzzle of Apiece 
until it tlrri touches the mark, ground, or water. -?ByiL 3. 
See riot A i , n 

II. //. If. [i't. flit'*** fleet*.'} Swift in transit. 
Karrs. 

So itojhl is melancholic to tlarke disgrace, 

Aud deadly diowslc to ii bright good morrow? 

( 'ofUeit, Fig for Fortune (1600), p. 11. 

2. In sporting , belonging to a flight or flock. 

In the autumn migrat ion, the birds | woodcock] that have 
recently arrived are called Flight birds, and are distin- 
guished hv tlm fciitlu rs on tlm hivast l»elng la Ighter lu color 
than of those that lui\e been lying in the feeding ground 
for some time. Dog* of Great In itain aiut Amenoa, p. 201. 

flight 2 (flit), ff. [< ME. flight, flyghly fligUftuht 
(AH. *Jhfht, in tins sense, not found) = OFries. 
jUcht — I), vtugt, (*se»i»e, = MLG. vhtcht, LG. 
flugt, flight, = OIIG. fluht, MUG. vluhtM.fluckt 
= Hw. flyk t = ] >iiu. flugt, flighl, escape ; < AH. 
fledn (pret. pi. flugon ),' etc., E. flee 1 , A differ- 
ent word from flight b ult. < fly 1 ; but the two 
words have been confused.] Tlie acl of flee- 
ing; tho act of running uway to escape dan- 
ger or expected evil ; hasty departure. 

Wlia sail take tho flyghtr nnd flee. 

Thnma* of Knweldoune (Child's Ballads, I 98). 

They with sword ami spear 

Tilt many foes t-o flight. 

The Seren Champion* of Chri*tcaiiiim (Child's Ballads, 

ri. m 

ITny yo that your flight lie not In the winter. 

Mat. xxiv. 20. 

Muum was forced to abandon his baggage, to tlinghis 
gnus into the tanks, and tosa\e himself by a ictreut wTiluli 
might Is* called a flight Mamulay, Warren Hastings. 

flight 2 ! (flit), v. t . [< flight?*, «.] To put to 
flight ; rout ; frighten away. 

Mount T'toiim, . . from whence the wild Imre name of 
a sudden that flighted hei. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 246. 

Philosophy ... is to Ik* flighted mid exploded among 
Christians. Glanmlle , Essays, iv 

flights, p. and v. An obsolete spelling of fltte. 

flight-arrow (flit/ar^b), w. 1. All arrow having 
a conical or pyramidal head without barbs. — 
2. A long and light arrow in general ; a shaft 
or arrow for tht^ longlmw, as distinguished from 
tho bolt. 

flighted (fli'tod),*. [i flight 1 + -ed 2 . j If. Tak- 
ing flight; flying. 

An unusual stop of sudden silence 
Have i espile lo I lie drowsy flighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close curtain d sleep 

Mtlhtn, Collins, I 563. 

2. Tn hrr., same as feathered. 

flighter (flrtAr), n. [< flight 1 + -<tI.] In brew- 
ing find distilling , a horizontal vane revolving 
over the surface of wort in a cooler, to produce 
a circular current in tho liquor, 
flight-feather (fllt'feTll'Ar), «. H oafeathcf. 

It Is easy to understand Unit, duiuhlc ns are the flight- 
feather*, they do not lost fori ver, aud air liesIdeH very 
BUhje< t to Hccldentnl breakage, fie < ouseqncuco of which 
would h< tlm crippling of the bird. Kncge lint , III 770. 

fli^ht-headt (flit 'bed), n. A wild-headed person. 
Jyiires. 

Some insurrection hath Ihcii In Warwickshire, and bo 
gati Urn very same day Unit Urn plot should have been ex 
ociiUmI; some Popish flight-head* thinking to do wonders. 


Letter, dated 10U8. 


> 


fligfctil? 

fllfhtily (Hi' ti-li ), //(to. Tti a flighty, wild, capri- 
(iioiiH. or imaginative manner, 
fllghtmess (fli'li-iJC'H), it. Tho stato of being 
flighty; oapiiciousnoHs; volatility; specifically, 
Hlight delirium or menial aberration. 

Her Jimntc fltykUnes* limdt her dangerous 

T Hook, <JlllK>rt Gurney. 
~Syn. Lightness, h'rt wAity, etc. (two levity); giddiness, 

(Mpiiu*. 

flightless (flit 'los), a. [< flight + -lew.] Inca- 
pable of flying. 

The if Inn L ontrlrJi of Madagascar wan a flightless liinl 

The Century, AXM :i:.9 

flight-shaft (flit * Hli&ft), n. Hamo an flight - 
Arrow. 

flight-shooting ( flit' slid* ting), w. The sport or 
practice of ((hooting birds an they fly in flocks, 
or to and from thoir feeding-grounds, 
flight-shot (flit'shot.), n. The distance which 
uii arrow flies; bow-shot 
The Temple luul prluileilue of Smietuarle which Ale\- 
anriei extended to u fuilcuiK, Vlithriiiatc* ton thyht shot, 
Antonins uihlcd part of Ihe nth 

Fuirhas, I'IIki image, p. JWO. 
Abouteu Jhte nhot from the b>wne k tin <\i nil mil's house. 

Frehm, Iii.ii v. Kept. 14, 1064. 
Jack was already gone ii flight shot Ik vond Iiih put lento. 

.s inti, ‘I ale of u Tull, vl 

flighty (fli'li), <(. f= D. ring/ if/y volatile, =(1. 
Jlitrhtig = Dhii. fli/gUg — Hw. fhjktuj, flighty; 
as flight 1 + -//i'l l. IndnJgmg in flights or 
sallies of imagination, humor, caprice, etc.; 
given lo disonlered fancies mid extravagant 
couducl ; volnt il«* ; giddy; fickle; capricious; 
slightly delirious ; wandering in inirm. 

The t tinht y khiiiImiIs of < hum e me objects of no sclcucc, 
nor grounds of nn> depnidnuee whatever 

.1 Tin lei, Light of Nature, ITT. xxvi. 
l'roofs of m> jlufhli/ ami puiudoxleul turn of mind. 

Colerulge. 

Mr Idiigwell was n mail of a ji nfhti/ mid furious inn 
per ./ .s' he Fanu, Tenants of Mollory, xxxlv 

2. Fleeting; swift; transient. [Rare.] 

The Anility purpose never Is nertook, 

Unless the deed go with It 

Shat., Maclmth, 1v. 1. 

flimflam (flim'flain), v. [A varied reduplica- 
tion of ,/tow 2 ; cf. flip flop, U'hmicham , etc. | A 
freak; a trick; an imposition or deception. 

This Is a pretty jhnr-jUim. Ileiiu ant! FI 

] wll not lie troubled, colonel, with his meuiiiiiKH, if lie 
do not marry her this very owning; for 1 lc liu’ none of 
Ills /fun jUt nut ami hiH may lie's 

. Cuivley, flitter of ('oleinnn Street (WKW) 

flimmer-ball (flim'^r-biU), n. A protozoan of 
Haeckel’s group Catallaeta, Atagospliara piano- 
la of Norway. Hoe Afagosphara. 
flimsily (fliin'zi-li), adrl In n flimsy manner, 
flimsiness (flim'zi-nos), w. The state orciualify 
of being flitrisy; thin, weak texture; weakness; 
want of substauee or solidity. 

Them is u certain flimsuoss of Poetry, that seems expc 
client ill a soug. She nut one 

If you like Vmnlyek or (JaliiHlxirough cspeeiull), \ou 
must be too luueh lilt meted la gentlemanly flimsiness 

Riiskta, Elements of Drawing, App 11 

flimsy (flim'zi), a. and u. [Perhaps < W. Hi/ ni- 
si, Hluggish, spiritless, flimsy. Tlio W. It Ih a 
voiceless /, which is sometimes thought by Eng- 
lish hearers to resemble th ; th before / is in 
other enses represented by/(e. g., ill /hr l ; cf. 
JUI~, for Hull). The same change, Yf. It fo E. 
fit appears in fl mil merg*, q. v.] I. a. 1. With- 
out material strength or solid substance; of 
loose and unsubstantial structure. 

Reverie* 

Thone flimsy welw, that break ns soon as wrought. 
Attain not to the dignity of thought 

(Wjkt, llotiremonl. 

2. Without strength or force of any kind ; weak; 
ineffectual: as, a flimsy argument. 

Proud of n \ ukL extent of /limey lines * 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 04. 
That style which in the eh met might Justly lie called 
flimsy seems the true mudu of domicneo lien*. 

Goldsmith, English Clergy 
In reply came flimsy and unmeaning excuses 

Minaula if, II 1st Eng , xx 
tt=8yn. 1. Unsubstantial, thin, slidil - 2. Feeble, trivial, 
shallow, superficial, frholous, foolish, puerile. 

n . ». i. A thin sort of i taper by means of 
which several copies of a writing iu’ay be made 
at once; transfer-paper.— 2. A bank-note, from 
its being made of thin paper. | Slang. J 
When a man sends you the flimsy, lie spares you the 
flourish. Dtekens. 

flinch 1 (flinch), r. i. [Prob. n nasalized form 
(|H*rimps influenced by blench*) of hVR.flee vhen: 
see fletch*.] 1. To give way to fear or to a 
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sense of pain ; shrink back from anything pain- 
ful or dangerous; manifest a feeling or a fear 
of suffering or injury of any kind ; draw back 
from any act or undertaking through dread of 
consequences; shrink; wince: as, the pain was 
severe, hut ho did not flinch. 

Tin > | \loskflo Indians] behave themselves very liuld in 
fight, and never seem to flinch nor hang hack; for they 
think tlmt the white men with whom they are know bet- 
ti r than they when it is best to tight. 

Dampier , Voyages, I. 8. 
ll.«|Stiivvesant] wm neveraman U* flinch when he found 
himself, In a Bcra|K> ; lint to dash forward through thick 
and thin, trusting, by hook or by crook, to make all things 
stiaiglit in the end. Jrvmg, Kulckorltockcr, p. 2HU. 

The mere holiday-politician . . . flinches from his du- 
tit h iiM soon as those duties liecome difficult and disagree- 
able Macaulay , Sir William Temple. 

2. In croquet , to allow the foot to slip from the 
ball in tho act of croqueting. 

flinch 2 (flinch), v. t. Same as flense. 

flincher (flin'chfer), n. Gnu who flinches. 

Jieliovo ’t, sir, 

liut make this good upon iib you have promis’d, 

You shall not And us flincher s 

Fletcher ( anti others), bloody ltrothor, If. 2. 

flinching (flin 'clung), n. In ship-build hi g y same 
as Hnajw. 

flinchingly (flin'ching-li), adv . In a flinching 
manner. 

Hinder 1 (flin'dto*), n. [Also dial, (tin.) flendcr; 
< Norw. fluulra, dial. Jhngra , a thin slice or 
splint c*i, cNp. of stone, dial, flin hr, a crumb, 
fragment (cf .J'ara i Jliutcr t fljnga t flmt y Dan. 
springe t flint , go, fly, or spring to flinders, 
lined tig., burst with rage ; verb refl. flindrasl , 
Jh nlrast, splinter, shiver, go to flinders). Cf. 
I), fle liters, rags, tatters, and sec flint, flints. 
There is no connection with (J. dial, finder , 
flutter , G. flitter , spangle, tinsel, flittern , glit- 
ter, Dan. Sw .flittrr, tinsel.] A splinter ; a thin 
slice ; a small piece or fragment : usually in tho 
plural. 

Ilfs Iww and Ids broad arrow 
111 flimlers fluw about. 

Robin if anti anil the licyyar (Child m ballads, V. 191). 

They gar’d it a’ in flinders lice 

Jock o' the Suit (Child'H ballads, VI. 8ft). 
Tlio tough hhIi six*nr, so stout and true. 

Into n tlioiumnd fl entices ilew 

Si-ntt, L. of L. M., 111. 6. 

flinder 2 (flin'dto), v. i . [Sc.; cf. D. Hinder, n 
butterfly,] To flirt; run ubout. in a fluttering 
manner. Jamieson . 

flindermonset (flin'd^r-raous), w.; pi .flimlcrmtce 
(-mis). [< late ME . Jtgndt'r mouse ; < finder (cf. 
1). Hinder , a butterfly: see flmdn 2 ) + mouse; 
perhaps a vur. of flittennouse , q. v.] A bat: 
same us fl 1 1 termousr . 

Thciuic cum . . . ihv flyntlcrmows ami the wozol. 

Caxton, Reynard the Fox (1 IK1)(t»d. Artwr), p. 112. 
One face waa attyml of the lieu e fashion of womens 
atluc, the other fsru like the olde airayu of women, nud 
had w^ngort like a luicko or flumlermawsc 

MS. llurl , 4HU. f 77. {llaUiurU ) 

Flinders bax (flin'dflrz bar). [Ho called from 
its inventor: see Flindrrsia .] Nani., an ap- 
pliance for correcting a part, of the local de- 
viation of the compass-uoedle on shipboard, 
consisting of a soft iron cylinder, generally 
two or threo inches in diameter, placed ver- 
tically in front or in tho rear of the compass- 
hiiinacle lit such a distance as may be required. 
Besides helping to correct, the semicircular de- 
viation, it tends to lessen the heeling-error. 

Flindersia (flin-dt’*r # 8i-tt), m. [ND„ so called af- 
ter ruptain M. Flinders, R. N. (died 1814), who, 
accompanied by thobotanist Robert Brown, ex- 
plored the coast of Australia in the beginning 
of the tilth century.] A geuus of tall timber- 
trees of Australia, of .the natural ordor Mvlut - 
cea\ and allied to the mahogany. Tho wood of F. 
Grenrtsn i» vrry hanl and durable, and is used in house- 
building F a nst mbs, the obIi or beech of quecnslmid, is 
largely used for staves. F. Oxley ana is known as ichitc 
teak or yetloic icwsl, amt funilsnes a yellow dje. All 
hu\c a wood) capsule covered with sharp-pointed IiiInt- 
clcs, which in used by the natives as a rasp In preparing 
roots, eli ., for food 

fling (fling), r.; pret.. and pp. flung, ppr. fling- 
ing. f < ME. flyngen, flengen (with strong prat. 
flattq, flong), tr. fling, usually intT. hasten, fly, 
rush, also strike (at), < IceL flongja, whip, 
ride furiously, = Hw. ftdnga, romp, rido furi- 
ously. a derived sense of OSw. flenga, strike, 
Hw. dial. fUinga, strike, hack, strip Dark from 
trees, ss Norw. flentga, slash, gash, cut. esp. 
with violence, = I)an. fla nge, slosh, gash; hence 
the noun, Hw. flung, agitation, violent, exercise, 
sa Norw. fleng ss Dan. flange, a slash, gash; 
cf. the adverbial phrase, Hw. i Jiang ss Norw. 
i fleng as Dan. i Jiang , at random, indiscrimi- 


fliaf 

nately.l I, trans, X. To throw, oast, or hurl; 
especially, to throw with force, violence, or 
swiftness, with ardor, vehemence, disdain, im- 
patience, or indifference : as, the waves flung the 
shin upon the rocks s his antagonist flung him 
to the ground; to fling a sarcasm at an oppo- 
nent ; they flung themselves suddenly upon the 
enemy ; to fling a penny to a beggar. 

He . . . raft him al his song 
And eke his speche, and out at doro him flong (var. slang, 
I. e., dung]. 

Chancer, Manciple's Tale (ed. Tyrwhltt), 1. 17264. 
Who loves tho king, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up hla cap, and say - Ood save his majesty ! 

Shak., 2 Heu. VI., iv. 8. 
Another time my horse Calamity flung me over his head 
Into a neighboring parish, as If I hod been a shuttlecock. 

Sydney Sindh, In Lady Holland, vU. 
Once more, on gay 8t. Crispin's day, 

Fling out your hlaxoncd banner 1 

Whittier , The Shoemakers. 
The hell 

Flung out Its sound o’er night or day. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, III. 187. 

2. To throw aside or off, as a burden. 

You likewise will do well. 

Ladles, in entering here, to cast and fling 
The tricks whioh make us toys of men. 

Tennyson, Princess, II. 
TO fling Off. (a) To baffle in tlio cIihho ; defeat of prey. 
(6) To get rid of. 

You flung me of, before the court disgrac'd me, 
When la the pride I appear’d of all my beauty. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, lv. 2. 
TO fling one's seif out or about, to flounce out or 
about; aash out, as In anger or rage.— To fling OUt, to 
utter or speak violently or recklessly: ob, to fling out 
hard words against another.— To efag the head, to 
throw up tlio head with a violent, contemptuous, or angry 
motion. 

II. intrans . 1. To act by throwing in some 
particular way; discharge a missile, or some- 
thing analogous to a missile. 

Thou sltt’Mt upon tills lmll 
Of earth, secure, while death, that flings at all. 
Stands arm'd to strike thee down. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 7. 
I mid my Cloo take a nobler Aim : 

At human Hearts wo fling, nor ever miss tho flame. 

Prior, Uloe Hunting. 

2f. To aim a blow, as with a weapon ; lot fly. 
lie . . . flang at hym fucrsly with u fync swerde. 

Destruction of Tnnj (E. K. T. ».), 1. 6268. 

3. To hasten; fly; rush. 

MeNHHgers con lie flyng 
Into the hollo licforo the kyng 

King A lisaunder, 1. 1166. 
Then starting up. down yonder path lie flung, 

Lost thou htulst miss'd tliy way 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ill. 1. 
This denunciation is eagerly caught up by the public : 
away they fling to propagate the distress. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, evil. 

4. To start away with a sudden motion, as in 
tokon of displeasure ; rush away in anger. 

Ifor hlr sou sha gnn flyng, 

In rage us a lyonesse 

Legend of St. Alexius, 1. 1034. 
Alas, kind lord ! 

He's flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 
Of monstrous friends. Shak., T. of A , lv. 2. 

She [Lady Towushendl hurst Into a flood of tears and 
rage ; told him she now lielieved all his father and mother 
had said of him ; and with a thousand other reproaches 
flung upstairs. Waljsde, Letters, II. 51. 

Tom flung out of the room, and slammed the door after 
him. George Jihot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 4. 

5. To fly into violent and irregular motions; 
flounce ; throw out the legs violently, as a horse ; 
kick. 

Being fastned to proud Coursers collcrs, 

That fight and fling, it lwlllo-wort| will abate tlielr chol- 
era. Sylvester,* tr. of i)u Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 8. 

This is hut to fling and struggle under tile Inevitable 
net of Ood, that now licglns to invlron you round. 

MUUm, On Def of Iluinb. KciuonsL 
The beasts began to kick and fling. 

S. Butler, Hudibrns, II. il. 838. 

6. To utter harsh or abusive language; up- 
braid: sneer: as, sho began to flout and fling. 

fling (fling), n. [< fling, r.] 1. A throw ; a cast 
from the hand. — 2. Entire freedom of action; 
wild dash into pleasure, adventure, or excite- 
ment of any kina ; enjoyment of pleasure to the 
full extent of one’s opportunities. 

dive me my fling, and let me say my say. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
He lias seen the world and had his fling at Paris. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Hrecine, I. 

I tell you, don’t think of marrying— why should you 
marry?— but just have your fling and get a little fun 
while you can. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xllv. 

3. A lively Scotch country-dance; a reel or 
landing* usually lanced by one person. ^ 
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We saw the Highlanders dancing the fling to the music 
of the bagpipe in the open street Neill, Tour, p. 1. 
So he stept right up before my gate, 

And danced me a earn ; y fling. 

Hood, The Last Man. 
4. A gibe ; a sneer ; a sarcasm ; a severe or con- 
temptuous remark. 

Hu had a Fluty at >our Ladyship too. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. fi. 
Shakespear has very sly flings at this unnatural manner 
of thinking and writing. 

Goldsmith, Sequel to A Foeth nl Scale. 

5t. A slight, trifling matter: in the following 
proverb: 

Kngland were hut a fling, 

Save for the crooked stick and the gray goose w ing. 

Fuller , Worthies, Berkshire. 
Full fling, at the utmost sjieed , recklessly. 

A man that hath taken his career, and mm full fling 
to a place, cannot recoil himself, or recall his strength on 
the sudden. Her. T. Adame, Works, 1. 2fl7. 

fling-dUBtt (fling'dust), w. [< fling, v„ + obj. 
dust.] One who kicks up the dust; a street- 
walker: a term of contempt, applied to a woman 
of low character. Jieau . and FI, 
flinger (fling '6r), m. 1. One who flings; a 
throwor, jeerer, etc. 

And as a Curre, that cannot, hurt the finder, 

Flies at the stone and biteth that for auger, 

Gollah bites the ground. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Dallas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
2. One who dances n fling. [Scotch. J 

That's ns mticklc as to say that 1 suld liac minded jou 
was a flinyer and a tiddler yourself. Seat I, Pirate, ix. 

flinging-tree (fling 'ing-tro), w. [He. flinym- 
tr< r;\ JUnping, ppr. ot fling, r., + fret-, f 1. A 
niece of timber hung as a partition between 
tiorscs in a stall, [Prov. Kng. and Scotch, | — 
2. A flail; properly, the lower part of a flail. 
[Scotch.] 

The thresher’s weary fling in-tree 
The leu-lung day lmd tired me. 

Burns, The Vision, i. 

flinldtog -comb (fling'king-kom), «. A comb for 
the toilet-table. [Prov. Kng.] 
flint (flint), n. and a, [< MK.' flint, < AH. flint, 
flint, and in general a rock, = Sw. flinta = Dun. 
flint = ML G. rlins = OHO. fltns, MHO. t dins, 
G. dial, flins, flint; perhaps = Or. n Xivtiac, a 
brick: see p/tnf/t. Perhaps ult. connected with 
flindor 1 (Norw. Jhntrr, a fragment, etc.): see 
JhndrrK Hence OF. Jim , a stone used, like 
emery, in polishing knives; and prob. Dan. 
flint as Bw. flint (in comp.), O. flmie (whence 
Bohern. and Pol. Jhntn , Lett, plintr ), a gun : Hee 
flint-lock.] I. n. 1. A form of silica, somewhat 
allied to chalcedony, but more opaque, and with 
less luster. It is usually of a light gray or brownish 
color It has a peril I hit I y well-iniu ked uonehnldal frac- 
ture, and caii easily lie broken up into fragments having 
sharp cutting edges. For this reason, und torause of its 
hardness, which is proverbial, flint was most extensively 
used lu prehistoric times for all kinds of cutting imple- 
ments. The use of fliul as a means of striking tiro with a 
steel, and especially as a part of the once almost universally 
used musket-lock, is well known. Flint occurs in large 
quantity In the form of nodules, and even sheets or beds, 
iu the chalk of Kngland and France, and has been formed 
by the slow replacement of carbonate of lime by silicu 
held In solution In water It is Abundant in the United 
States, generally In massive forms. 11m exterior of must 
Hints is of a lighter color than the Interior, this difference 
tolng caused by a rearrangement of the particles of the 
silica. 

Then he tooko up the Kldridge sworde, 

As hard as any flint. 

Sir Cauliw (Child's ballads, III. ISO). 
The old chief . . . slowly shapes, with axu of stone, 
The arrow-head from flint and tone 

Whitt far, Mogg Megone, 11. 

2. A piece of flinty stone used for any pur- 
pose, as for striking fire in a flint-lock musket. 
or otherwise, or in the form of an implement. 
See cut under flint-lock. 

Ac |hut) hew fyre at a flynfa fowre hundrotli wyntre, 
Bot fihuw liauo towe to taku It with toudru or hrochos, 
A1 thi labours Is loste aud al till longe tranallle 

Piers Plowman (B), xvll 244. 
ITnmetheus first struck tho flints, and marvelled at the 
•Itark. Baron, Advancement of Learning, II. 212. 

Ro stubborn flints tlmir Inward heat conceal. 

Till art and force th' unwilling sparks reveal. 

Congreve, To Mr. Dry den. 
The place seems to to devoteil to the making of flints. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 2 00. 

8. Figuratively, something very hard or obdu- 
rate: as, he was flint against persuasion. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day for melting charity ; 

xet notwithstanding, being Incens'd, he's flint. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
Bty fli&t, In bather-making. Bee the extract 
/fry flint Is a thoroughly dry hide that has not been 
Mlted. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 54. 


liquor of flints, a solution of flint or silica In potash.— 
To fix one's flint see A*,— To skin a flint, to act with 
extreme closeness or meanness in regard to money mat- 
ters. 

n. «. i. Made or composed of flint.— 2. 
Hard and firm, ns if maue of flint: as, flint 
corn or flint wheat. - Flint implements, in orchard. , 
implement* used by nmn tofore the use of metals, so called 
tocausc, although occasionally found of granite, Jade, ser- 
pentine, jojqier. basalt, und other hanl stones, those first 
studied, as well as the most numerous examples, are 
formed of flint They consist < if arrow heads, ax-heads or 
celts, lance-heads, knives, wedges, etc. Flint Implements 
have been found in muu> legions [ol tin globe ; often, as 
In the Somme valley in France, hi apparently upheaved 
tods of drift, and In connection with the remains of extinct 
speoies of the elephant, rhiiioceios, amt other mammals, 
whence man's existence on the globe at a geological neiiod 
anterior to the present 1ms lxcn infeired Flint imple- 
ments arc still used by some *a\ugc tritos 

flintamentosa (fliu'ta-mciMiVsU), «. A immo 
given in Australia to the tree Fhndrrsia 
Greavcsii , . 

flintedt (flin'ti'd), a, [< flint + -cd-.] Hard- 
ened; cruel. Darien. 

Also we the byrthplaec detest of Hinted \ liases 

Stnuihmst, Kneel , ill 271). 

flint-glass (flint/ gifts), «. A \nricty of glass 
in which the silica is combined \\ itl i oxid of 
lead in greater or less quantity. The lmyu the 

amount or lead the higher the specific gravity and tin 
refractive power, and tile greater the hiilllumy of the 
product. Flint-glass is often called crystal aloes, or suuph 
cn/stul, while some limit the name flint-glass to the va- 
riety specially made for optical purjiOHe* Jlesid* s tjir 
oxid of lead, potash is uii csHcutial ingredient of Hint glass 
or crystal. Analyses of different kinds of crystal show 
the presence of from *28 to :tT per cent, of oxid of lead, 1 1 
to 17 of fKitash, aud 62 to 6fi of silii n. The Hint glass of 
Gulnnrfd, used for optical purjaiscs ami generalh admit 
ted to he of unrivalled excellence, eoiilaliiH about 4fl pel 
cent, of oxid of lead and 1*2 of potash Tin* biillinncy of 
crystal glass fils it foi use for ornamental pm poses, mid 
csiHielally for the most showy and *. \pcnsi\e table wan 
The characteristic luster ami spaiklo duo to the high re 
tractive jwwer of tlic umtorial is brought- out bv cutting 
and ]Hilishiug, exactly as is done In the case of gems 
Owing, however, to its softness, crystal glass is easily 
scrub hod by careless handling aud dulled by wear. The 
name flint -glues originated in tin* fact tlmt the silica first 
list’d in Fiiiglaud for the manufacture of this article was 
derived from Hints. An essential rcqiilKlIc for good flint- 
glass is purity of thu materials employ* *1, and the forms 
of the furnace and of the melting }mts arc peculiar, (treat 
tci hnlcnl skill Is required for the production of the best 
kind of glass for optical purposes. Bee allies, straw, and 
lens 

flint-heartt (flint/hiirt), a. Bamo a« flint-hearted. 

Tiuler the conduct of Great Solimnn, 

Have I toll chief commander of an host, 

Ami put the flint-heart Persians to the sword 

Kyd (0, Soliman and IVrseda 

flint-hearted (flifit'hfir'tod), a. Hard-hearted ; 
cruel. 

“Oh, pity,” gan she cry, “ flint hearted toy " 

Shak , \enim and Adonis, 1 05 

fllntineSS (flin'ti-ncs), w. The quality of being 
flinty; hardness; cruelty. 

The more I admiie your ft inti ness * 

What cause lm\e I given yon, illnstiimis madam, 

To play this strange pnrt with inoY 

Fletcher {and another 7), Mee Valour, 1. 1. 


and igniting the priming in a receptacle called 
the pan. The match-lock was fluperaeded by 
the ilint-lock, which is now superseded by the 
percussion-look. — 2. A gun, especially a mus- 
ket, having a flint-lock. 

A nutr or the licsi pattern flint locks, well made and fin- 
ished, weic w* 11 worth the 17 paid for t heir man ufacturc. 

II n Ui eeiur. The Gun, |». SB. 

flint-mill (flint 'mil), m. 1. In jinttory-manuf., 
a mill in which burned and crushed 'flints aro 
ground to ponder for mixing with clay to form 
slip for pomduiu. The mill has a pan with 
a bottom of qunrt/ or fcldspur blocks, and run- 
ners of siliciouB stone. — 2. In mining, an old 
safety device for producing light, consisting 
of a wheel of which the periphery wns studded 
with flints, which, \Uien tho wfiocl revolved, 
struck ugainst ti steel und emitted a quick suc- 
cession of sparks. Such sparks do not ignite 
iire-dainp. E. II. h night. 

The elutiiMy and inmafe “safety' lamp, which wIIImioh 
be numbered, with the JU nl unit, aiming the icIIch of tho 
(aiat. Ilus/ntalu r, Klcctii* It y (tiaiiH ), p 248. 

flint-paring (fliut'par Mug), w. The ]»nw*t ico of 
a skinflint ; parsimony. 

Much mischief w ax done by tbc men uiillle spirit which 
(II* luted the hanl chaffering oil tolh sides th* Cliuiiurl at 
this important Juncture; for during this tedious flint nar- 
ui<t Antw'irp. which might ha\e been Mined, wiih falling 
into the hands of Philip. 

Motley , I lilted Netherlands,! .T2.1. 

flint-rope (flint 'rop), n. A kind of glass-rope; 
tin* stem ot a gliiHH-spouge, us Uijatunniia sir- 
hold i. 

flints (flints), n. pi. [Prob. akin to Jhndrrl 
(Norw. Ihnh r, Jliul, etc.): see JlmdrrK ] Bef- 
its* • barley in making malt, jl^rov. Kng.] 
flint-sponge (flint # s]»unj), n. Tin* Hpotigo ////- 
alonnno nimthilis , found at Ymmshimii, on tho 
coast of .In pan. Also called sgongr-fjlnfis. 
flintstone (flint 'stdu), n. A hard silicious stone : 
flint. 

hike worn! he sprang the eastell about, 

On the rock o the hlaek fhntslane 

Hosnn r llajnnunt (Child’s Ballads, I 257). 

It Is not sulhrii lit to cany leligmn in r»ur hearts, as Are 
Is i arried in thnt stones, but wc uic outwardly, visibly, ap- 
parently, to sci ve and lioiioui the Ihlug God 

llnoL i, Keiles. Polity, vll. 22 

fllntware (flint/ war), n. hi rrrmn.: (a) Pot- 
i**ry distinguished by I lie use of ground flint h 
mixed with the clay. (/>) Pottery having a slip 
into which ground flints enter for a considera- 
ble part of its volume. , 

flintWOOd (flint' wild), w. M'ho mount ai n -ash of 
New Botitli Wales, ICnralyjdns jnlidans. 
flinty (flin'ti), a. \< flint 4* -i/l .] 1. Of tho 
nature of flint ; abounding in lliut, or having a 
flint-like qualit y : ns, a flinty rock ; a fluity frac- 
ture; JUnty ground. 

Flinty rocks were cleft, ('imaici'e. Tears of AmarylllM. 
Ka*h purple peak, cm li ftinti/ spire, 

Was batluil in floods of Ihing lire 

Si-ntt, U of the U, I. 11. 


flint-knacker (flint'nuk'er), n. Bamo as flint- 

pper (flint 'riayi # Or), n. A workman 
who breaks or chips flint h to desired forma. 



2. Figuratively, hard as flint ; obdurate; cruel; 
unmerciful: as, njhnty heart. 

Grntltmln 

Through flinty Tin tin s Imsoni would peep forth, 

And uuswer tiinuks Shak , All’s Well, Iv. 4. 


During a recent journey through I’.pirus I was so fortu- 
nate us to olwcrvn in a street of .lanina an old Albanian 
fl int-knapjier practising his truly elegant art 

A. J. Keane, .loui. AuLliiop. Just., XVI. (15 

flint-knapping (flint 'nap'iug), n. and a. I. m. 
The act. or method of breaking or chipping 
flints to desired forms. In moilern practice the 
lumps or nodules of Hint arc broken into pieces of mod 
orato size by means of light blows w ILb a square liummer, 
and these pieces aic then split and shaped by scaling or 
flaking them off b> means of blows of nicely adjusted force 
and direction with a ]siiut« > d hammer 
EL a. Pertaining to the art of flaking and 
shaping flints. 

At present the chief site of JUnt-knapjdng Industry Is 
Vahma aud its neighborhood 

A . ./. Keane, Jour. Antlirop Inst,, XVI. M 

flint-lock (flint'lok), n. 1. A gun-lock in which 
fire is produced by a flint striking tho hammer, 



Mas ton Flint-lock Powling-piec e 

m, huunor ) h, Auh-pan. or poo ; c, touch-bolu ; el, fliut , t, t, cocks. 


llow shall I move 

Thy flinty heai t mv * uisc hits made me love’ 

William Mm ns, lairthly I’arudlse, 111. 117 

flip 1 (flip), v pret. and pp. fhpprd , ppr. flip- 
ping. [An atti»nuat(Ml form or flap, q. v. Ilence 
fillip, ftp 1 , q v. | I. trims, x. To fillip; tap 
lightly; twitch. 

\s when your little ones 
Doc 'twlxt their fingers flip tlmir cherry stones. 

IF llroirnc, Brltatiiiia'M I'afftorals, II fl. 
Listlessly flipjana the ash from his cigarette. 

Iliiyh t'animy, A Family Alfalr, p S7. 

2. To flick, as w ith a whip. — 3. To tosR with a 
snap of the thumb, or the like: as, to flip up a 
penny in playing “heads and tails.” [(’olloq.J 
n. hi trans. To flap. 

To slug tlu ii song “ 1 want to hear the Jtipjnny of tho 
angels wings They (three negressesl nol only sung tho 
chorus ovei and over agulu, hut each time uhook llieir 
hands . . to represent their fltjynna 

London A 'annnifnimtst, June 17, 188(1 
\\ hen the water had disappeared, ' Iglit maeken‘1 were 
found fltpjn i *7 utout the dei k Science, VII 2(i.*i 

To flip up, to bsiH up a roiii to d* terniinc wind shall to 
done, etc. See I., fl. |Go)loq | 

The two great men eould flip up to s* *• wldeli should 
huve the huloimI place. hem Vink Tribune, Get. 4, 1870. 

flip 1 (flip), n. [< flip 1 , r.J A fillip; a flick; a 
snap. 

Madame Bovary, with the little pessimistic flip at the 
end of every paragraph, is the most personal of Itook*. 

Fortnightly Hev., N. B., XUli. 249. 



flip 

flip * (flip), a. [E. dial. ; <flip ] , «. * Cff./toywinf.] 
Nimble*; flippant. HalhtcelL [Prov. Eng.] 

flip*-* (flip), w. [Of dial, origin ; prob. < flip*, 
but the connection in not clear.] A mixture 
of which uhi, boor, or eider is the chief ingre- 
dient, HWcHcucd, spiced, made some times with 
eggs (see egg-flip). ,UI<1 drunk hot. it is roimid- 
crcd i KMfiitml to heat the c<mi[Hiuud hy means of hot Iron* 
plunged into tki«5 liquor, width gives a hunit tUMtv. Hue 
jUp-dvy. 

lit ciiUH d the flip In mugs gar roun* 

And wim* In iihiim miu* gay. 

So Vat rw k Njwn* (Child's Ballads, III. WO). 

If von spent the evening Iii a tavern (nay* John Admiut), 
you round thu house full of people drinking drams of flip, 
land) toddy, and carousing and Kwouriug. 

A' i net rent h Century, X A J 1 1 07 

111 those good old dayii ... it was thought bed !u In al 
the jioker roil hot before plunging it Into the mug* of flip 
<\ 1 ) War net , Itatklog Studies, p is. 

flip-dog (flipping), n. All iron shaped like a 
poker, uhcmI to heat flip by plunging it while 
rod-hot into the liquor. 

Warm your none with Porter h fli p-dojt 

S Jtald, Margaret, II 11. 

fllpe (flip), n. [Formerly also flypr; proli. of 
noand. origin; of. I)an. /lip, flap, 11 Hlurl -collar, 
corner of q, handkerchief, etc.; Icol. flwt, a 
horse's lip, = Hw. dial. //#/>, the lip. | 1. A fold ; 
a lap. [Scotch.] — 2. r J*ho brim of a hut. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 
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Honied and flippant fantasies ore substituted for exact 
and philosophical reasoning 

Story, Sjietfch at Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1826. 

1 will not erhn the rather flippant observation of Mrs. 
Kllaalieth Montagu, In her Essay on Shakespeare, ... to 
the eiftet that the primary glory of French dramatists in 
llndr own eyes seems to fie 


culties of rhyming 


lie their triumph over the diffh 
A. W. Ward, Eng. Pram. LIU, I. J 10. 

man- 


flood blew Imiiiiii'Ih mi their head; 

Which oil Urn one side liud a /Ujw, 

Adorned with 11 lohnct o pipe 

(’If land, Poems, p. 12. 

3. A fluko of snow. [Prov. Eng.] 

fllpe (flip), f\ / . ; prel. and pp . fltpvd, ppr. fl i»- 
ing. [Formerly also flype; < Jlipe, tt.j 1. To 
fold back; I urn up or down, its a sleeve, or il 
stocking in pulling it off, by turning it inside 
out. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

\flyve vp my Menus iih oiic doth tlmt intendelh to do 
some tliyngc, or hyi iiuhc Ilia Mleuea sliuldo not linugo one) 
his lianucs Palsyrare. 

2. To ruffle hack, as the skin. [Scotch.] 

The young man . played his puvle, hy fly/nny up the 
lid of his eyes and rusting up the white 

MeCne, John Knox, 11 2U2 

fiipflap (flip'flap), n. [A varied reduplication 
or flap. (t. flip*.! 1. A continual light flap- 
ping; tlie repealed stroke or noise made by 
the alternating movements of Homethitig brood, 
flat, and limber. — 2. A somersault. [Slang, j 
— 3f. A flighty person. Darien. 

The light airy fltpflaji, she kills him with her nmtiouH 
Vanbruyh, False Friend, I 1 

4. A neiiroptorouH grub, the dobsou or holl- 

S iito. [Virginia, 11. H.) 

(flip'flap), tub. | < fltpflap, n.] With a 
ig noise. Johnson. 

flipjack (flip'jak), n. Same as flapjack. 
flippancy (flip'nn-si), tt. [< flmpan(t) + -cy.] 
Tno slate or quality of being flippant; free or 
inconsiderate volubility; presumptuous or im- 
pertinent trifling in speech of conduct ; disre- 
spectf ill smartness in speaking or writing; port- 
ness. 

Hut this t Upixtnry of language proves nothing hut the 
passion of {lie men who have Indulged themselves hi it 
lip. Hunt, Works, \ . \il 

flippant (flip'nnl), a. [With sufflx -ant, as if 
of L. origin, but duo to the ME. npr. sufflx 
-and, -ende (< AS. -nub: see -tntfi) ; appar. 
resting on flip 1 , hul prob. < Jcol. Jleipn, o rflet- 
pro , babble, prattle, flap*', n., babble, tattle, = 
Sw. dial .flepa. talk lumseiise.J If. Lively and 
fluent in* speech; speaking freely; talkative; 
communicative. 

Ah for your uiothei , she w us wise, a most flip/mnt tongue 
■lie lmd. Chapman ,' All Fools, 1 

It lieroincth good men In such rases, to lie . . . flip 
pant and free hi thrh speech 

Harrow, sermon on Cluii|Niwder Treason. 

2. Voluble and confident, without duo know- 
lodge or consideration ; talkative and forward; 
impertinent; disrespectfully smart in speech 
or conduct. 

Sliu was m flippant In tier answers to all the honest fel- 
lows that eiuuu near her, mid so \er> >uiii of her lieauty, 
that she has valued herself upon hei charms till they have 
ceased. Stub , Sjiectator, No. 1 18. 

To he fl ipi*ant about troubles is iim intolerable hm If onu 
were to lio frholous iitamt aldermen 

/• J tain wont, Fiider the Him, |i. 287. 

3. Of a light, mid trifling quality; shallow; pert; 
disrespectful. 

Have no regard to Sybil's dress, have none 
To her pert luuguugc, to bur flip] mat tone 

Crowe, Works, IV. 142. • 


flippantly (flip'ant-li), adv lu a flippant 
ncr; glibly; wiih part volubility. 

\S i Hi those great sugar-nippers they tdtip’d off Ills (Uppers, 
As the Clerk vary flijijiantCy termed lib fists. 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, I. 220. 

flippantness (flip'ant-nes), n. Flippancy, 
flipper (flip'6r), [< flip* + -eft. Of. flapper,"] 

1 . A limb used to swim with, (a) Thu flu of a fish. 
(//) Any Umli of a sen-turtle, (r) The lug, especially the fore 
lay, nt h seal or walrus, (d) Thu tom fin of a cetacean or a 
siicniaii, ns a whale, n porpoise, or a manatee, (e) The 
wing of a penguin. 

2. The hand : as, give us your flipper. [Slang.] 
— 3. Part of a scene, hinged and painted on 
both sides, used in trick changes. [Theatrical 
cant..] — 4. A flapjack: a kind of griddle-cake.— 
Square-flipper, the liennlud seal, HriynathuM barbatu*. 

flippitt, n. [ Vur. of flappet. Of. fl ip' and flip- 
pant.] A port or lively person. 

How now, my wanton Jlijqnttt 

Where are thy glng of sweetues? this lu mettle 

To coyne young Cupids in. 

A. Wilton , Inconstant Lady. 

flird 1 (fltod), n. [Sc., formerly also flyrd; per- 
haps a particular use of ME. fl wd, q. v.] 1. 

Anything thin and insufficient; any piece of 
dross that, is unsubstantial. Jamieson. — 2. pi. 
Worn-out clothes. Jamieson. 
flird 2 (flGrd), r. u [Sc. : nee flirt, and etfflirdJ-.'] 

1. To gibe; jeer. 

Sum sings. Sum dunouM Sum tell storyb . . 

Sum fiyrtU. Sum fenyels ; and huiu Hatters. 

Dunbar , Maitland Poems, p 102. (Jamieson.) 

2. To flutter. Jamieson. 

flirdie, flirdy (fl6r'di), a. [< flird 2 + ->r, -yl.l 
Uiddy; unsettled: often applied to a skittish 
horse. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
flirdoch (fter'dorth), n. [ifltrtP.] A little flirt,. 
Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

flire (Air), v . and ». An obsoloto and dialectal 
variant, officer*. 

flirk (flftrk), v. t. [Formerly also flerfc; avar. of 
flirt, J To throw' or toss suddeiily ; jerk; flirt. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

flirk (flArk), n. [Formerly also flerk ; < flirk, 
r.] A sudden throw or toss; a jerk; a flirt. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

With sudden flerk thu futnl hump lets go 
The humming Flint 

Sitlomter, tr. of l)u Jlartas's Weeks, if., The Trophies, 
flirt (flftrt), r. [Formerly also written fluri ; 
of dial, origin, being associated in sense with 
several other words which have the same initial 
but different final elements, namely, flirk, flisk, 
flick 1, throw, jerk, etc., fleer*, flire, gilie, flite, 
scold, etc. Of. flirtft, perhaps in part the orig. 
form of which flirk and flirt are variations; of. 
also jerk, jert,ycrk, otc., throw: all these words 
being more or lossuial., and regarded as vugiiely 
imitative or suggestive of the act they signify, 
ami in so far prob. variations of one or two orig. 
forms.] I. trass. 1. To throw with a quick toss 
or jerk ; fling suddenly or smartly, and careless- 
ly or without, aim; toss off or about. 

Tlu* grunt event is the rataMtrupho of Sir John Bland, 
who lias flirted away Ills whole fortune at hnznrd 

\Y allude. Letters, II. 424. 
The highly elastic pedicel . . . |infW(0(rOi?n,Snut;rihim] 
ttiHtanth rtirtn the heavy disc out of thu sttgnmtlu cham- 
ber, with Much force that the whole iiolliiituiii b ejected 
Darwin, Fertfl of Orchids hy JiiHectn, p. 185. 

2. To handle with short,, quick movements; 
make waving motions with. 

Permit some happier man 
To kiss jour hand or flirt your fun. 

Lont Hornet, Song. To all you Ladies now on Land 
Tlie jlirtnt fan, the bridle, ami the toss 

Courier, Hope, 1. 344. 

3. To gibe, jeer, or scoff at ; flout. 

Is this thu fellow 

That had the iMitlunre to become a fool, 

A Jlurtetl find, nml on a sudden break, 

As If lie would shew a wonder to the world, 

Both in hrnvcry and fortune too 9 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, til 2 

4f. To snap the fingers at derisively. — 5. To 
scold ; chide. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To move nimbly; run or dart 
about ; flutter rt*st lossly ; act with levity or gid- 
diness. 

When we cntcli them (cattish] with a Hook, we ire ail 
on them to take the Hook out of tlmlr Mouths, for other- 
wise, in jtnrtiny about, as all PUh will when first taken, 


flirttflf 

they might accidentally strike their sharp Fins into the 
bands of those that caught them. 

Dampitr, Voyages, 1. 148. 

Pacing the room hare-footed, with the tails of his night- 
shirt JHrting as he turned. 

H L. Steoenoon, Treasure of Franchard. 

2. To play at courtship; practise coquettish 
diversions; engage iu amatory pastime; in gen- 
eral, to make insincere advances of any kind. 

According to Dame Jocelyn, George Washington flirted 
with lier Just a little bit -In what a stately and highly 
finished manner can be imagined. 

T. B. Aldrich, Bad Boy, p. 87. 

Harley as we now know hod flirted with the Jaoobltes. 

Ledie Stephen, Swift, v. 

3. To practise gibing or jeering; scoff. 

Derided ami flurted at hy divers of the lower people, at 
night we returned to our Bark. Sandy*, Travalles, p. 21. 

flirt (fl6rt), fi. [Formerly also flurt ; < flirt «.] 

1. A smart toss or cast ; a darting or sprightly 
motion. 

Indeed there may be sometimes some small flurt* of a 
Westerly Wind on these Coasts, hut neither eoustaut. cer- 
tain, nor lasting. Dumpier, Voyages, II. ill. 16. 

When, with many a dirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven. 

Poe, The Raven. 

Tills calmness seemed to enrage Mr. Effingham not a lit- 
tle ; and he put on his rocked hat with a flirt of Irritation. 

J. K. Cooke , Virginia Comedians, I. xil. 

2. A contemptuous remark ; a gibe; a jeer. 

One flirt at him, and then I am tor tlie voyage. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, ill. 1. 
Must these smillug roses entertain 
The blows of scorn, and flirt* of bane disdain T 

(dua% leu. Emblems, Iv. 0. 

3. One who flirts ; one who plays at courtship : 
one who coquets for pastime or adventure : said 
of either sox, but moBt commonly of a woman. 

Ye belles, and ye flirt*, and ye pert little tilings, 

Who trip In this frolicsome round 

W. Whitehead, Song for Ranelagh. 
Several young flirt* atxuil town had a design to cast us 
out of the fnsliiotiahlu world. Addieoh, Guardian. 

General Tufto is a great flirt of mine. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. 
It Is like a flirt, mused I ; lively, uncurtain, hriglit-rol- 
ored. D. G Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, ii. 

4f. A shrewish woman. 

A good, honest, painful man many times liuth a shrew 
to his wire, . . . a proud peevish flirt. 

Burton, AnaL of Mel. 


flirtation (fter-ta'shon), n. [< flirt + -ation.l 
1. A flirting; a quiclc sprightly motion. [Rare.] 
— 2. Playing at courtship; amorous trifling or 
adventure. 

I assisted at the birth of that most significant word flirta- 
tion. which dropped from the most lieaiittfnl mouth in the 
world, and widen lias since received tlie sanction of our 
most accurate Laurent in one of Ills comedies. Some in- 
attentive and nudiaceriiiiig people have, I know, taken it 
to he a term synonymous with 1 ‘oquotry : hut 1 lay hold of 
' uitytoi ‘ * ** ’ ' ‘ 


this opportunity to undeceive them, mid eventually to in- 
uuteai 

sequent coquetry may reduce to tlioae preliminary articles 
T in c 


form Mr. Johnson tlmt flirtation is short of coquetry, and 
Intlmuteaonly tlie Unit flints of approximation, which suh- 


that commonly end fit a definite treaty. 

Chcetcrfleld, quoted in Brit. Essayists, el. 210. 

A propensity to flirtation is not confined to age or coun- 
try, and ... its consequences were not less disastrous to 
Hie mail-clad ltltter of tlie dark ages tlinu to the silken 
courtier of tlie seventeenth century. 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, II. 83. 

Or if, perhaps, it was only a passing folly, a foolish little 
flirtation, nothing serious at all ? 

Mr*. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvii. 

- Syn. 2. Flirtation, Coquetry Cot/uetry may he general : 
as, she was full of coquetry. Flirtation is special. Co- 
quetry Is the result of the love of admiration ; flirtation ia 
more often for the testing or the exhibition of power, and 
In generally venturesome or challenging. 

flirtatlonfl (fter-tfi'shug), a. [< flirtati-on + 
-one.] Given to flirtation. [Colloq.] 

Tlie naughty mid flirtatious New York girl, Lilian. 

The American, VII. 164. 

flirtatioiuneBB (flftr-ta'shuH-nes), fi. A dispo- 
sition or tendoncy to flirtation ; the habit of flirt- 
ing. [Colloq.] 

A North Carolina girl of Ingenuous flirtatumencsi. 

Atlantic Monthly , LVin. 482. 

fllrter (flftr'tftr), n. One who flirts ; a flirt. 

flirt-fillt, flirt-gUliant (fl&rt'jil, -jiHi-^n), n. 
[< flirt, n + gill*, gtllian.] A pert, forward 
girl; a light, wanton woman. 

Scurvy knave ! I am none of his flirt-gille. 

Shai., R. and J., II. 4. 
Thou took'st me up at every word T spoke, 

As 1 had been a niawkln, n flirt-mllian. 

Fletcher , The Chances, 111. 1. 

flirtlgig (flftr'ti-gig), n. [< flirt + gig*; the -i- 
is merely connective.] A wanton or flirting 
girl. 
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ftirtdllfly (fl$r'ting-U), odr. In a flirting man* 
ner. 

flight (flish), a. See Jfafye. 

fligk (flisk), v. [E. dial, and 8c., perhaps a var. 
of frisk. In sense of flick 1 , perhaps a var. of 
tUrk or flick 1 .] I. intrans. 1. To fly about nim- 
bly; Bkip; caper. 

Wtiru faniies, and Happen of feathers fond. 

To flit a way the flUkeng flies. 

Gamn, Pleasant Quippes (1690). 

8. To fret at the yoke or the collar. 

Thou never braindg't and fetrli't, and Jlinkit. 

Burnt, Auld Fanner r Salutation to his Auld Mare. 

XL trans. 1. To flick, as with a whip.— 2. 
To render restless; fret. [Prov. Eng. uml 
Scotch.] 

Foshlous fools arc easiest flutket, Scotch proverb. 

fllalr (flisk), ft. [Sc. ; < flisk, v.] 1. A sudden 
spring or turn ; a caper; a whiin. 

1 never know much of that sort of fine ladies ; . . . hut 
there In something in Min* Ashton's change . . . too siul* 
den, and too serious, for a mere Jlutk of her own 

Scott, lirlde of Lammermoor, xxviii. 

2. A bundle of white rods to brush away cob- 
webs and dust; a whisk. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. 
A comb with large teeth. 

fliflkmahoy (flisk'ma-hoi), ft. [8c., also fltsk- 
mahmgo , a giddy, ostentatious person, as adj. 
light, trivial, giddy ; appar. a capricious exten- 
sion of flisk, taken us equiv. to flirt.] A giddy, 
frisking girl. 

That »llly JUskmahoy, Jenny Hintheruiit, law ta’eii thn 
exles. Scott, Antiquary, xxxv. 

flisky (fliB'ki), a. [tic.-, < flisk + -y*.] Unset- 
tled; fidgety; whimsical. 

But never ane w ill Ik* ao daft 

Ah tent auld Johnle’n flisku dame. 

Hogg, Mountain Jlnrd, p. 1%. 

fljgga (flis'li), ft. [Native name.] A sword with 
a straight blade used by tho Kabyles of Algeria. 
The edge is usually curved slightly, an in the 
yataghan, while tho .back is straight.. 

manat (flis'at), w. Same as fltssa. 

flit 1 (flit), ft. ; pret. and pp. flitted , ppr. flitting. 
[< ME. flitteu, flutten , flutten , tr. remove (a 
thing) from one place to another, intr. remove, 
move, migrate, depart, < Ieel. flytja, tr. remove, 
carry, export, or import, roll. flytgnsk, remove, 
migrate, = 8w. flytta = Dan. flyttc, tr. remove, 
transfer, convey, intr. remove, depart. Prob. 
not connected with led. fljota , AS. fledtan , E. 
fleet 1, float, and therefore not connected with 
E. fleet l in its later hoiiso (ME. and mod. E.) 
of ‘hasten’; butfl cot* in this sense and fleet*, 
a., and prob. flitter* and flutter, have affected 
the modern use of flit 1 , which did not orig. im- 
ply swiftness or lightness of motion.] I. trans. 
1. To removo (a thing) from one place to an- 
other; transport; shift. [Now only Scotch.] 

Then tho clerk flytti* tho lmko agay nr to Uui muitli miter 
noke. Lay Folk* Mat* Rook, B. r»7K 

Felo timed have lcli feuded to /liUe It fro thniigt. 

Wtlham, of Paterae (K. K 8.), I. 023. 

Wl* tenth* care Ml flit thy tether 
To Home (min'd (waved | rig. 

Bum*, Auld Farmer'* Hal illation to his Auld Mare. 

2f. To turn; move ; set in motion. 

Nature inylity ouclynuth and flittclh the govrmninctilx 
of thlnges Chaucer, BooMiIuh, 111. meter 2. 

8. To remove or dispossess. [Now only Scotch.] 

fto nore It slicked wliau I was hit 

That liy no craft I might it Jtit. 

Bom. of the Rote. 

Bubo may not ft.it nor remove the tonentl*. 

Balfour, PractirkB (IWiS), p. 100. 

II. tntrans. 1. To move along, about, or 
away ; remove from a place or from point to 
point; go off or about: generally with an im- 
plication of suddenness, swiftness, or brevity 
of movement. 

O thfttt otherr dagj 
Toe Jenii Crist to flitlcnn 
Inntill the land of Gallic. 

Onnulmn , 1. 12704. 

Illm aelfe forced to flee to thu muuntalnes, where he 
llucd three months vnknowno ainongMt the noardtnen, 
Jtttting vp and downe with ten or twclue followers. 

Purcha*, Pilgrimage, ]>. 380. 

My brlthor has brought a bonnie young page, 

Hi* like I ne’er did see ; 

But the rod flit* fast frae his cheek, 

And the tear stand* in his ee. 

Lady Margaret (Child * Ballads, III. 802). 

8, To remove from one habitation to another. 
LProv. Eng. and Scoteli.] 

Upon the last of January h e flitted out of old Aberdeen 
with hit halll family and furniture. 


TA perversion of fleet * , in inutn- 
Nirablo; swift. 
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The farmer text pocks up his beds and chairs, 

Aud all hia household stuff, . . . 

Sets out, and meets a friend who hails him, “ Whut ' 
Yon'ro flitting Tcnnymm, Walking to the Mail 

3. To move lightly and swiftly; fly, durt, skim, 
or scud along : as, a bird flits from tree to tree ; 
a cloud flits across tho moon. 

Thu eloudfc that tht, or slowly float away 

Courier, Retirement, I. 192. 
Underneath tho barren bush 
Flit * by tho scu-bluo bint of Mnrch. 

Tennyson, lu Moiuorluni, xci. 
* Many a change o'er the King's face dill flit 
Of kfngly rage and hatred mid despair. 

A* on the slayer's face lie still did stare. 

Wtlham MttrriH, P.aithl) Paradise, 1. STaUL 
Now and then a sheeted figure flithd past u* aiul van- 
ished through an inky archway 

T. R. Aldrich , l*nnku]Kig to IV»th, p. 220. 

4f. | Of. flitter*.] To flutter, us a binl. 

lie cut the i urd 

Which fastened hy the f»*ot the flat tun Mid 

th i/i/i n, .Kneld. \ 

flit 1 (flit), n. [(./fit 1 , r.] A flitthiK ; rcmovul. 
[Scotch.] 

Better row sit [a stayingl nor row |u nioving] 

Hay, Bcottlsh I’roverlw (2d ed., ll!7s), p .'act 

flitSf (flit), a- 
(ion of /III 1 .] 

And in his hand two dartes, exceeding ybf 
And deadly sharp, lie held. 

Spenar, F D , II i\. 38. 
For the flitt baike, obaylng to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly a* she dul dcidrc. 

S)H‘ inter, F. q , II. xi. ‘.*0. 

flitch (flich), ft. r< ME. flteche, fliche, flueelie , 
also without ami Dilation fly ike, Jlyk (> E. dial. 
flick*, fleck*) = MLG. « duke, L(i. flikke (> OP. 
Jlujuc, flteque , fliche, flisehc, F. flbhe), < AS. 
fliccc ss led. flikki, a flitch of bacon; cf. led. 
Jhk, a flap, tatter, = 8w. Jhk, a Inppct, lobe, 
= Dan . flig, lap, corner, lappet; cf. Dan. Jhk, 
flikke, a paUdi; perhaps ult. akin to flake*, a 
slice, etc.; but some of tho meanings touch 
those of the words mentioned under fleck*.] 

1. Tho side of an animal (now only of a hog) 
suited and cured: chiefly used in flic phrase a 
flitch of bacon. 

And warn him not to cant Ills w anion <‘>ne 
On grosser bacon, or salL huhei<line, 

Or dried flitches of some smoked Iweve, 

Hung cl on a wrytheu wyllie siuei Mm tin s exe. 

I Ip Hull, Satires, lv. 4. 
’Twas thought a sumptuous Trent, 
flu Mirth-Days Festivals, oi Da\s of State, 

A salt, dry jtitrh of Itacon to prepare 

Cotiyre rv, ti or .liixumil s Sid ires, xi. 
While ho from out the chimney ti>ok 
A flitch of bacon off the hook 

Sicijt, Hands mid Philemon 

2. A steak from tho side of a halibut, smoked 
or ready for smoking. — 3. In carp., a plank or 
slab; especially, one of several] dunks fastened 
side by side to form a compound beam. 

Duly the flitches taken fiom flic outside part [of tho 
teak] are available for use. Lactctt, Tim her, p. 11H. 

Those [sawj frames an- constructed to take two deal* or 
flitchc* instead of one. t'rc, i>iet , IV. AM). 

Flitch of Dunmow, a fliteli of imeon formerly pn‘seut- 
ed by the lord of thu nintiorof l.ittlo Duumow, in Kssex, 
Kiigland, to any married couple who toiild piovn (origi- 
nally at thn jirlory) Hint they had lived for a year after 
marriage iti (icrfoct harmony, and had licxcr legretted 
their union. Tho giving of the fliteli was fixed iu 1244 hb 
a condition of the tenure, hut the first recorded instance 
of its award was In 1441* ; several othei regular presenta- 
tions are mentioned, the lost in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century The practice wiik revived in lKM at. 
Great Duumow as a matter of curiosity, and the flitch has 
since been awarded on scvcrul (mthhUuik. 

Anil though thei don hem to Dmnunwc butlf tliedencl help 
To folwen after the fluvhr \ vai flucchcn) feccliu thei It 
neuere. Pier* Phwman (II), ix Idh. 

flitch-beam (flich'bcm), ft. A beam made of 
two or more flitches or planks fastc^ned to- 
gether. 

flitchint, w. [Dim. of flitch , ».] Same as flitch, 1. 
Fower flUchin * of bacon in the chimney. 

MS. Inventory tf Goal *, KI&H 

flit® (flit), v. t. ; prot. and pp.flited, ppr. fitting. 
[Also flyte , i in prop, flight; < ME. fltten (nnit. 
flote, pp. fltten), < AH. JHtan (pwt.fldt, pi .fliton, 
pp. fltten), strive, contend, dispute, = MLG. 
vtiten ss OHO. flisan, MHO. nlvsen, be eager, 
apply oneself, (t. hefleissm = Sw. heflita = Dan. 
beJUttc, ai)]»ly to, study, endeavor. See the 
noun.] To scold ; quarrel ; brawl. [Old Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

A-nothcr werknian that was ther he-nUU 

Gan ft iu with that fulthe that formest haddo simkc. 

William qf Pakme (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 2545 
O Bull, why dost thou flyte and scome? 

Take thy Old Cloak about thee (Purcy s Kellquus, p. 110). 


Attune 

Dinna ho fluUntl 0(1 tho wree thing. 

y. Marlcai, Tho Starling, 11. 


flite (flit) 

contention, 
MLG. rht. 


), m. [Also flyte ; < ME. flit, flyt, strife, 
ion, < AS. flit , strife, s= OEries. flit == 
luiiu, f lit. LG. flit ss D. v Hit, diligtuiec, assi* 
duity (> 8w. flit , Dan. flitt, diligence), = OHG. 
flu:, strife, contention, diligence, MI1G. f/ir, 
w.flctss, diligence, assiduity; from the verb.] 
The act of Moulding or IxTiiting; a noisy quar- 
rel; an ungry dispute. [Scotch.] 

I think nut) he a flute w i’ the niihl housekeeper at Monk- 
hams, or Mbs Gri/rl, wml do me some glide. 

Scott, Autiqiinry, xxxlx. 

filter (fli't^r), ii. One who flites or scolds. [( )ld 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

The D»rd wiib not a jluU ; , ti chx der, iui uphraidcr, a er> cr, 
etc. Bulloch , On tin* Passion, p. 500. 

flitter 1 ! (flit'^r), v. i. [< ME. fly lien n , scatter 
in pieces.] To st»nttcr in pieces. 

It flytteryd al abrode. 

Murtc d' A tt hut. I 137. ( HaUimll .) 

flitter 1 (flit'fir), M. [< flitter*, r.] 1. A sinnll 
piece of an>iliing, especially cloth ; a shred ; 
a tatter; a rag: generally in the nluriil: as, a 
garment torn all to flitters, [rolloip] — 2. A 
minute squiiro of thin motal, used in decora- 
tion; collectively, u quantity of such squares. 

Strong uml brilliant colors nru finely tiiu'il, together with 
gilt flat 1 1 . iu tlio representation of flowering jdimtH, foun- 
tain**, ami other devices |for window shadcsl. 

Berlin Jour. Dec. Art, Hupp., II. 40. 

flitter- (flit 'cr), r . ». [Appar. an atteimal ed form 
of fluttir , q. v. Cf. flu tin*, flit ter mouse, etc.] 

1. iu t runs. 1. To flutter, Hogg. [Hcotch.J 

\ ud« r sin Ii pio|w, false Forluno builds her lmwiv, 

Du Kiiddeii i liange, liei flittering frames he set, 
Wltcic ia iii» way, for to OHcapc the net. 

Mil for May*., p. 602. 

Arc Die Htiir wiggl'd living flguivs, that still flitter aud 
i hatter about lint aie», lew Gothic In apiioarnnccY 

Lamb, Old Bouchers. 

2. To hang or droop. Ilotlneelt. [Prov. Eng.1 

n. trans. To flutter; move rap July backward 

and forward. 

Ah a Hkilful Juggh i flittci* tho curds lwfurc you. 

Louvll, Fiienidc Travels, p. 233. 

flitter 8 (llii'er), W. L (.flit* + -rrl.) Olio who 
flits. 

If w«* lie flittem mid uol dxxclicrH, iih xvns l,nt n flitter 
from Begot, . xxc hIiilII lemoxe io our Iohh. 

./. Brailfoid, l.i Item (I'm ki*l Soc , |H63), II. |0P 

flitterchack (flit'£>r-elmk), n. The riitg-ouxcl, 
l\trdus torquatus. ./. W. //. Trail. [Orkney 
islands.] 

flittermouset (flit'er-mous), ft. ; pi. flittcrmice 
(-mis). [ < flitter* 4- mouse (cf. etpiiv. Jhndt r- 

mouse and jhekernwust), after OD. rteddcriuuys, 
vletler mays, rtennu ys, J). rlcdcnums xsWlAl. rfed- 
dennus = OHG. fledarmiis, MHO. rledertuaus, 
G. fledermaus ss Sw. flaihnnns, a bat, < OI). 
rhddercn, rledvren, D .fladderen, hover, s OHG. 
Jhdaron, MHO. rledent, Ha deni, 0. fladdern , 
Hccom. flat hr u = Sw. flat Idea, flutter, + OD, 
muys, I), rnuis =0110. mus, O. mans = Sw. tints 
= E. mouse : see fht*,fluth r, flat let*, and mouse. 
The older E. name is teremouse, < AS. hreremus; 
hat is Scand. : see reremouse and hut*.] A bat; 
a reremouse; a ilinderniouse. 

Mv tine tidier niniuc, 

M) bird o the night ! 

B Jon Him, Alchemist, v 2. 

flittern (flit'em), a. [Origin obscure.] In ta li- 
ning, applied to the bark of young oak-trees, as 
distinguished from Hint of old trees, which is 
called Umber-hart, nml is less valuable than 
flittern bark tis a Dinning agent. 

flittiness (flit'i-nes), u. The state nr quality of 
being flit ty ; flight i ness; capriciousness; levity. 
[Archaic.] 

Had we but tlie snine dcliglit In heavenly olijeeta, did wc 
hut receive the tiutli iu tim love of ii, mid mingle It with 
faitli ill tho hearing, tills would flx that volutllciicm mid 
fhtttucHHc of our meiiiories, mid maki oveiy truth us in- 
dellldo an it in net esHiiry. Bp. IJojfkm*, Tliu hull's Prayer 

flitting fflit 'nig), ft. [Verbal n. of Jht 1 , ft.] 1. 
A flitting or rapid movement ; a flying with 
lightness and darting mot ions; a fluttering. 

PrcHcnllv i aim) the faint sound of a door opening, mid 
a thth no of other feet — light, Kliort hLi pH that scum ly 
seemed to touch the ground 

Mr*. Oliphnnt , Poor Gcntlemuii, xvi 

2. A removal from one habitation to another. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

A neighbour Imd lent his curt for tho flitting, and it was 
now standing loaded at tlie door, ready t-o move away. 

J Wilton, Margaret Lindsay 

Two flitting * are ss Imd as a fire Sorth. Rug. proverb 

3. Household effects in tlie course of removal 
from ouo place to unollier. [Scotch.] 



flitting 

The schip-iufti, None lii tho morning, 

Tuny t on twu nors tliaro flatting, 

Wyntuum, vtlt. 88. (Jamieson.) 
A moonlight flitting, u hci ret removal from it plain), 
it* to mold paying ones debts (I'olloq.J 

“ Depend h jmiii It" ami lie winked confidentially, "he 
will niiii II u nil, ami make a moonlight flt tting of It, and 
we Hlmll m ver hear of him any more." 

Mr*. Craft, Mistress and Maid, xvil. 

fittingly ( flii/iug-li ), adv. In n flitting manlier, 
flltty fllif ' 1 ), a. +-yt.j UviHtablo ; flut- 

tering. [Archaic.] 

ItiinyhiK their hralnu In tho mysterious toya 
Of flittie motion. 

hr //. More, Psychathamisla, 1111 
fliZ 1 (flikH), m. [Of obscure dial, origin. There 
is nothing to connect this, hh ban been sug- 
gested, with fax, AS. fetus, which means only 
the hair of the (human) head (moo Jux ), or willi 
flax, AS. flea x, which does not moan either hair 
or fur.] If. Down; fur; especially, 1 lie fur of 
a hare. 

With Ilia loll d tongue he faintly licks In* lire) , 

II In warm hrouth IiIowm hei fhx up os she llics 

Dryilen. 

2 . Flufliness; wariness, as of liair or fur. 
[iture.J 

lint hIu* hud hnrgmil gold ludr, 

Hair, Hiieli a wolidei of jhx and IIohh, 

Freshness and fiagmiii e tlondn uf it, too* 

llnnroing, Hold Hair a l<egond of i'ltmic. 

flix‘ 2 t (fliks), in [Early mod. E., < ME. flix, var. 
of flux, q. v.] A flux. 

And loo' a womnian that suirridc the (fix or rennygv of 
hlood twelve yeei, earn to Miyudi WycUf, Mat. fx. til). 
What with tile limning fever, and the flixe. 

Of Hlxtle men then m lint returned »lxe 

Sir ,/. Haungton, ti. of Arloato, xxxlli 13. 

flizweed (fliks 7 wed), ff. A species of cress, the 
Sisymbrium Sophia , formerly used in dysentery. 
Sec flux ward. 

Hot, ti. [ ME. flo, abbr. otflon, flan , < AS. flan , 
an arrow: hoc flour . J An arrow. 

Robyn I lent Ilia joly liowe, 

Tlieiln lie Net a flo. 

Robyn amt (Jamtrlyn (Child's Ballads, V. 40) 

He sehote him to strenge dutliu with wel kone flo 

St. Christopher, 1 207. 

float (ildt), r. Pearly mcHl. K. also flote; < ME. 
fatten , < AS . flotian (rare), float, < fled tan (pp. 
*flotcn) as Ml /I. vloten , vlotten = E. fitted % float. 
Of. OI>. vloten, rlotten, D. rhitteu , intr. float, tr. 
cause to float, t ratmport., = 01 10 . flozzan, MHO. 
vlovznt, rloctzrn , 0. Jlosson, flotzm , tr., float, in- 
fuse, instil, ss Uw\.jlota, tr., float, launch. The 
related words arc’ Humorous: see the noun. 
Of. F. flatter = It. fiottare , float, also fluctuate, 
waver,' = Sp. Jlotiir, float; V.flot, m., a wave, 
billow, surge, a crowd, multitude, the tide, a 
float, = It. fiotto, a wave, billow, flood, title, 
fury, frotlo and J'rotta , a crowd, multitude, 
troop; F. flo t tv, f., a fleet, a float, a buoy, OF. 
ft oft*, a fleet, a multitude (> ME. /trite, a mul- 
titude), = Sp. flota, a fleet, a multitude (> E. 
flotilla, q. v.), = Vg.frota, a fleet, otc.: words 
which owe their origin to L. fluctnure , rise in 
waves, be driven hither and thither, waver, 
hesitate, < foetus , a wave, billow, surge, com- 
motion, etc. , but have taken in part the forms 
and the senses (‘float, a float, a buoy, a fleet,’ 
etc.) of the Tout, words, which are not. related 
to the I j. Hurt ns, etc.: see fluctuate.] I. ni- 
trons. 1. To rest on the surface of water or 
other liquid, with or without movement; more 
common ly, I o be buoyed up by water and moved 
by its motion uhmo. 

Thys tret* an mm nut of tho water and /toted abonc the 
water. Holy Hood (K. K. T. H.), p. lf*b. 

VeNiNudmi for a tryali eaiiHed divers to lx i» east In |the 
Dead SeaJ, IniiiiiiI h.md und foot, who doled OB If sup|Mirtcd 
by aonie spirit Sandy*, Travalles, p 1 iw. 

The ark no more now float*, but seems on ground. 

Milton, P. L, xi. 850. 

Turxnla docs not float iiikui Ihe waters; it soars uImivu 
them. Jf .1 Fireman , Venice, p. 304. 

2. To rest or move in or as if in a liquid me- 
dium ; be or uppear to be buoyed up, moved, or 
carried along by or with the aid of a surround- 
ing element: as, clouds, motes, feathers, etc., 
float in the air; odors float on the breeze; 
strains of music, float on the wind. 

Stretch their broad plumes, ami float upon the wind 

/’«/»• 

When night fell, the music of tin* < it> hand mine floating 
over the waler. Funnh , Sketches, p OS. 

The dancing-girls of Sauiaiciiud 
Float in like iiiimIm from Knii> laud. 

T. H. Aldrich, When the Sultan does to Ispahan. 

All around 

Floated a delicate sweet seent, 

As though the wind o'er blossoms went 

William Mom*, Kart 111) raradlse, II 100. 
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With his gray hair floating 
Bound his rosy ample face. 

Whittier, The Sycamores. 

8. To drift about fortuitously; be moved or 
carried along aimlessly or vaguely; go and 
come passively : as, a rumor has floated hither ; 
confused notions floating in the mind. 

Kiery thing float* loose and disjointed on the surface 
of their mind, like leaves scattered and blown alsmt on 
the face of the waters. U. Blair , Works, 1L II. 

4. In wearing, to pass, as a thread, crosswise 
under or over several threads without inter- 
sect ing them. Thus, in twilled or diapered stuff, a 
thread of the weft will float — tliat is, pass under or over 
several threads of the warp. 

When either of the white or black threads disappear on 
one side of the cloth, they arc not found floating under- 
neath, but are fxdng woven Into another cloth 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 104. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to float ; buoy; cause 
to be conveyed on tho surface of a liquid: as, 
the tide floated the ship into the burlier; to 
float timber down a river. — 2. To cover with 
water; flood; irrigate. 

In some countries the overflow of rivers engenders 
miudtromeH, and namely, at Mytilone, when (by rcjiort) 
they will not otherwise grow but iqion flute n grounds. 

Ilamimmd\ tr of J'Hny, xix. X. 

Proud Puctolus float* the fruitful lands Dryden, jBncld. 

A grass abundant Xn/lnaled or irrigated nicuilnwm Fryor. 
3. In oyster-culture, to placo on a float for fat- 
timing.' See float, n., 1 (e). — 4. In plastering, 
to pass over and level the surface of, us plaster, 
witli a float frequently dipped in water. 

Work which consists of three coats Ib eallrd floated * It 
takes its name from an instrument called a flout, which Is 
mi implement or rule moved lu every direction on the 
planter while it is soft, far giving a jierlcctly piano sur- 
face to the second coat of work. 

Workshop Receipt*, l«t Mcr., p. 122. 

5. In ccratn., to wash over or cover with a 
thin coat, as of varnish, or with enamel. — 6. In 
idnte-lcad making, to subject to the process of 
floating. Hoe J Uniting , w., 4.— 7. In farriery , 
to file, as the teeth of horses, especially old 
horses. 

Tim old home may br made to live . . years more, if 
ills front teeth are tiled ... so that the grinders can do 
their natural work. . . . Many an old horne will renew its 
life if its teeth are floated, hh the process is i ailed. 

Sew York Weekly Tribune, Dec. 28, 1886. 

8. To set afloat; give course or effect to; pro- 
cure recognition orsupnort for: used of finan- 
cial operations: as, to float stocks or bonds ; to 
Jloat a scheme by raising funds to carry it on. 

The floating of Ioann, which 1 mm Mince risen to tho ilig- 
liitv ofiiKMlcrn financial science, liegmi to bo contemplated 
and undertaken. Nineteenth Century , XIX. 88.‘5 

9. In sporting, to hunt by approaching with a 
boat or float at night : as, in flout deer.- To float 
up. to nobler tlie ends of (tin chum) iiihidc Tho can stands 
on ihe float Ingdioard, which is licatrd until thoNoldemiiiN. 

float (Hot), w. [< ME. flole , a boat, a fleet, < 
AS. flota, a boat, ship, also a shipman, sailor, 
= 1>. vloot , a fleet, vlot, a float, raft, IjG. fleu te, 
a vessel (boo flute 2 ), as Icel. floti, a float, raft, 
a fleet., = 8w .flotta = Dan ,flaade, a float, raft, 
a fleet, ssOIIG .flog, MHO. vloz, ( floss, a flout, 
raft (G. finite, a fleet, < F. 7 lotto, a fleet, which 
is of liG. or Hcand. origin); the related nouns 
an* numerous, and tho forms mingle; ull from 
I In* verb float, ult. < AH. fledtan , E. fleet 1 , float, 
etc.: see float, v., and,/^ 1 . f. In def. 12, (. 
ME . flote,' < AH. flot, in prep, phrases, to flole, 
to tho water, on flot (nee.), on flole (dat.), on 
the water, afloat, ME. on flote = Icel. d Hot, 
a floti, afloat, Hw. flott, Dan. flot, D. riot (? G. 
flott), a. ami adv., afloat, floating. The F. d 
flat, lit. on tho wave, is an accom. of tho Tout, 
phrase. See afloat ] 1. That which floats, 

rests, or moves on the surface of water or other 
liquid. 

Ami fur (he spare of fifty leagues before we camo hither 
wc always found swimming on the sea flott* of weedus of 
a sliip's length, und uf the hrudtli of two ships. 

Hakluyt > Voyage*, 111. 415. 

Speclflrully (of) A lwat. 

There ho made a lltel cote 

To him ami to hlse/ofr. Hnvelok, 1. 7:57 

The vessel, gaily, or floate vt brought It to Home so many 
hundred lcagHus must needs tiave ben of wonderful big- 
nesse aud strange fabriij. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 20, 1044. 
(hi) A fleet 

Mpcn hco thcr heo fumlcn, makedo muchcl si t-jtot (var. 
iiKHdud flote], Layamon, I. HW 

Hamlier king and ac Ids fleete ( gofci. Layamon, 1. 91. 

The good ship named the lTiincrose shalbe Admlrall of 
this /tote. Hakluyt'* Voyage*, I. 290. 

(c) A collection of tlnilier, Isiards, or plauks fastened to- 
gether aud floated down a stream ; a raft 




From that elty [Nineveh] to Bagdat they carry on the 
navigation with Jloat* of timber tiod together on skins of 
sheep and goats flUed with wind 

Pocoeke, Description of the Bast, II. 1. 101. 
, A fishing-float. («0 A platform of planks or other nut- 

rial, as a galvanised iron uetting or something similar, 
on which oysters are piled lu fresh water to fatten for 
marketing. (/) A Moating platform fastened to a wharf 
or the shore, from which to unitark in or land from ImatM. 
as a landing-place at a ferry, (g) A cork nr other light 
substance used on an angling line to support it aud show 
by its movement when a flsli takes the book. 

The float and quill to warn you of the bit 

John Denny* (Arlier's Kng. Garner, 1. 168). 

I . . . was creeping cautiously in the freezing water, 
watching the tiuy float as it danced its merry course along. 

R. B. Roosevelt, Game Fish, p. 40. 

(A) The small piece of ivory on the surface of the mercury 
in the basin of a liarometer. (») The Indlow metallic sphere 
of a self-acting faucet, which floats in tin* boiler of a steam- 
engine or in a cistern. (J) An instrument used for gaging 
streams. 

2. Tho act or state of floating: now only in the 
prepositional phrase or adverb afloat. 

Now er alle on flote, God gif thani grace to spede. 

Langteji , Chron. (ed. Heunie), p. 109. 

Now is this gaily on flote, and out of the safetie of the 
made Hakluyt '* Voyage *, II. 184. 

3f. The act of flowing; flux ; flood ; flood-tide. 

Hut our trust In tho Almighty is, that with us conten- 
tions are now at their highest float. 

Hooker , Ecclcs. Polity, Pref., lx. 

Of which kind we conceive the main float and refloat of 
the sea is, w hlch Is by consent of the universe, ns part of 
the diurnal motion. bacon , Nat. Hist., ft 907 

It were more ease to stop the ocean 
From float* and ebbs than to dissuado my vows. 

Ford, Til Pity, i. 1. 

4f. [Cf. F. flot, a wave: see etym.] A wave. 

For fhe rest o’ the fleet, 

Which I dispers’d, they all have met again. 

And are upon the Mediterranean flute. 

Bound sudly home for N aides. Shalt., Tempest, 1. 2. 

5. An inflated bag or pillow used to sustain a 
person in tho water; a eork jacket; a life-pre- 
server. — 6. A platform on wheels, bearing a 
group of objects or persons forming a tableau 
or scenic effect, and designed to be drawn 
through the streets in a procossion. — 7. A 
kind of dray having the body hung below 
the axle, used for transporting heavy goods. 
—8. A coal-cart. — 9. A name of various me- 
chanical tools and appliances, (a) Tim flunt-lsNini 
of a watcr-wliecl, or of the paddle-wheel of a steamer. (Ii) 
In prime movers actuated by riimmts of fluid, tliat part 
of the machine on which water or air acts in producing it* 
impulsive effect; a vane, (r) A plasterers' trowel (usu 
all) of wood) for spreading plaster. Floats are of several 
sorts, the hamt float, whleli is a short trowel width a mail 
by himself may use in spreading the plaster on lathing , 
the angle-float, wlileli is used for making angles in walls ; 
the murk-float, which is used on moldings in angles; and 
tlie tong float or derby, which requires two men to use it. 
(d) A single-cut file for smoothing (e) A block used in 
|s dishing marble. CO A tool used by shoemakers to rasp 
off the ends of pegs, etc , inside tlm boot or shoe, (ji) An 
apimratus used in tempering steel by means of a stream 
of water. (A) The wooden cover of thu s|K»ige or tar- 
liuckct used with field ^ -gun carriages. Farrutr, M il Kncyc. 
10f. pi. Theat.. the footlights : in allusion to 
the wicks, widen floated in a trough filled with 

011. — 11. In weaving, especially of fancy fab- 
rics, the passing of a thread crosswise under 
or over sovcral threads without intersecting 
them. 

A float Is caused by tho shuttle passing either above or 
bolow the thread or threads intended, consequently It is 
not intersected, as it ought to 1>e, lint floats loosely upon 
the surface of the eloth. A. barlow. Weaving, p. 414. 

12. A timber drag used for dressing off roads, 
especially race-courses. — 13. In sool.i (a) In 
Mollueca, specifically, the vesicular appendage 
of the IanthimdK. Hoe cut under Ianthinidm. 

( b ) A local name of a discoid medusa of the 
genus Velella. 

Volella lias lsirtic the name which designates Its most 
striking peculiarity since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, on account, porhafm, of a somewhat fanciful likeness 
to a little sail. It is commonly culled in Florida, where it 
is sometimes very abundant, the float. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., 1. 107. 

(c) An air-sac or other light hollow or vesicu- 
lar part or organ which floats or buoys some 
animals on the water, as the pneumatophore or 
pncumatocyst of a hydrozoan. The large inflated 
part of a phvsophoran, as the Portuguese man-of-war, is a 
good example. See jmeumatojihore, and cuts uuder Atho- 
rybia and Phymha. 

14. Hame as floater, 4. 

floatage, flotage (fld'taj), *. [< F. flottage, 
floatage, raftage, < flatter , float: see float, v., 
and -age.] 1. The floating capacity or power 
of anything. 

1 Simula lighten the brig without imperilling tho float- 
age power of tho timber in the hold 

W. C. Russell , Sailor’s Sweetheart, xilL 



9. Anything that floats on the water; flotsam. 
Hamersly. 

floatantt, a. See flotant. 

a. See flotation . 

float-board (flot'bdrd). a. 1. A hoard of the 
water-wheel of undershot mills which receives 
the impulse of the stream by which the wheel 
is driven.— 2. One of the paddles of a steamer, 
float-case (fldt'kas), n. A contrivance for ele- 
vating bodies by the upward pressure of water 
under an air-tight metallic case, moving in a 
well or shaft. 

float-copper (flot'kop*6r), It. Copper in the 
form of fine particles carried away by ruutiing 
water. See float-mineral. 
floater (fld't4r), n. 1. One who or that which 
floats or fluctuates: a person or thing in a 
floating condition, literally or figuratively. 

Let not the suit of Venus thee displease— 

Pity the floater* on th* Ionian seas. 

Busden, tr. of Ovid s Metaniorph., Iv. 

2. One who flouts game.— 3. A registering 
float on a graduated stick, designed to indicate 
a level attained between periods of observation. 
— 4. In political slang, a voter who is not defi- 
nitely attaches! to any party; especially, a voter 
whose vote may be purchased. [U. 8.]— 5. 
A dead human body found floating in the water. 
[TJ. S.] — 6. In Mississippi and Tennessee, a 
representative in the State legislature who may 
be elected indifferently from either of two or 
more counties. 

Thu couutieu of Franklin and Lincoln each shall have 
one representative and a floater between them. 

Miss. Constitution, 1800, set . 864. 

float-file (flot'fU), n. See file 1 . 
float-gold (flot'gold), n. Sold in the form of 
fine particles carried away by running water. 
See float-mineral. 

float-graS8 (fldt'gr&s), n. One of several species 
of grass frequent in wet meadows, as (Slyecna 
fluitam , Alopecurus geniculatm , and (UiUibrosa 
aquattoa. 

floating (flo' ting), n. 1. Tho act of support- 
ing one’s self, or the state of boing supported 
or borne, on the surface of water or other 
liquid; flotation. 

When tho sea was calm, all Iwats alike 
Show’ll luHMteniliip in floating. Shale , Cor., iv. I. 

2. In agri., the flooding or overflowing of 
meadow-lands. — 3. The spreading of stucco or 
plaster on tho surface of walls, etc. ; also, the 
second coat of three-coat plastering- work. 

Tim floating is of fine stuff with a little hair mixed with 
••■it. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 122. 

i and other 


4. A method of obtaining ] 


materials in a very finely divided state. They 
arc first ground as fine ns iKxudhlo in u mill, and are then 
put into long sluiceways of slowly running water. The 
coarser particles sink first, while tho finer are carried a 
longer distance. The latter are collected and dried, and 
I constitute the floated material. Sometimes, by certain 
t modifications, air is used lustead of water. 

The pro|iuratory working, in on! or to remove mechani- 
cal impurities. Is effected by levigatton. The washed elay 
Is dried, slightly calcined, ami Immediately ground to fine 
powder. The floating Is done by hand or jsiwur. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 40b. 
5. In electrotyping , the process of filling low- 
spaced forms of type with liquid plaster up to 
the shoulders of the type, and brushing off tho 
superfluous plaster after it is dry, preparatory 
to taking a mold. — 6. In weaving, a thread of 
weft which floats, spans, or crosses on the top 
of several warped threads. See flunking 3, 1. — 

7. The method or practice of hunting game by 
approaching it witn a boat at night; flre-hunt- 
ing; shining; jacking. The hunter, equipped with 
a lantern or torch, paddles noiselessly toward the game, 
as a deer in shallow water, until the reflection of the light 
from the animal's eyes affords an aim. 

floating (Abating), p. a. 1. Borne on the sur- 
face of the water or other liquid, or on the air: 
as, a floating leaf; floating islands. 

Th’ Atlantic billows roar’d 
When such a destined wretch as I 
His floating home forever left 

Cowpcr , The Castaway. 

Tho very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
2. Not fixed or settled in a definite state or 
place; fluctuating: as, floating population. 

He had at this period a floating intention of writing a 
history. Roswell, Johnson, I 80S. 

8. Free; disconnected: unattached: as, the 
floating ribs in some fishes. — 4. In finance: 
(a) Composed of sums of varying amount due 
•t different but specified dates : unfunded: as, 
a large floating debt. (6) Not fixed or definite 
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ly invested; not appropriated to any fixed per- 
manent investment, as in lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc., but ready to be used as occasion 
demands ; in circulation or use: as, floating 
capital (opposed to fixed capital). See cap t taV*. 
—Floating anchor, battery, breakwater, bridge, 
clongn, dam, debt, derrick, dock, dome, elevator, 
gage, harbor, island, etc. sec the nouns.— Floating 
Ericks. Sec brie**. - Floating kidney, liver, meadow, 
rib, etc. See tho nouns —Floating screed, in plastering, 
a strip of jilaster arranged ami nicely adjusted for guiding 
Urn float. See float , n. ,9 (c). - The floating vote, voters 
collectively who are not pt runuiciitly attached to any 
political organisation, and whoso votes therefore cannot 
be counted upon by party manager*. IK 8.1 
floating-board (flo'ting-bord), u. A plate of 
cast-iron with a ribbed or corrugated under sur- 
face, but planed true on top, employed in float- 
ing up tin cans. (See to float up, under float, 
v, t.) Also called JUmting-platc. 
floating-heart (floating-hart), «. A name given 
to species of lAmna n the mu in , from their floating 
cordate leaves. 

floating-island (flo'ting-Pland), n. In cookery, 
a dish made of cream or boiled custard, with 
white of epg beaten stiff and floating on the 
top, Bomotimos colored with jolly, 
floating-lever (fld'ting-lev'fo), W. One of two 
horizontal brake-levers which are introduced 
under the center of a railroad-cur body. t'ar- 
Builder’s Diet. 

floating-plate (flo'ting-plat), a. 1. Same as 
floating-board.— 2. In stereotymng (by tho plas- 
ter process), a plate of iron, about half an inch 
thick, which fits loosely in the dipping-pan w lien 
the pan contains melted type-metal. This Hunt- 

tng-plato. which Monts In the heavier melted tyiw metal, 
aids in giving uniformity of thickness to the stcreotyjic- 
plate. 

float-mineral (flot'min'Gr-al), w. Fragments of 
ore detached and carried t o some distance from 
their native bod by currents of water or in the 
ordinary process of erosion; also, particles of 
metal which are liberated in the process of 
stamping, and are too thin and minute to settle 
readily m water, as in the case of float-gold or 
float-copper. 

float-ore (flot'or), n. Same an float-mineral. 
floatsome, n. A dialectal variant of flotsam. 
floatatone (flot'ston), n . 1. A spongiform 

quartz, a minoral of a spongy texture, of a 
whitish-gray color, often with a tinge of yellow, 
so light as to float in water. It frequently 
contains a nucleus of common flint. — 2. In 
bricklaying, a stone used to rub curved work 
smooth and remove the ax-marks, as in the 
heads and backH of niches. Its form is made 
the reverse of that of the surface on which it 
is to he used. 

floaty (flo'ti), a. [Formerly also flotw; < float 
4- -yl.J If. Able to float or swim on the sur- 
face; buoyant. 

Tho hindrance to stay well Is tho extreme length of n 
ship, especially if aim hr floaty, and want aharpimaaof way 
forwards. Ilalngh, Essays 

Homo few buttes of Imare being flotw they got, which 
though it had Hen alx monetlm \ndcr water was very good 
Quoted In Capt John Smith's Works, II. 164. 

2. Bank and tall, as grass. [Prov. Eng.] 


flood, n. Plural ot floccus. 
flocdll&tion (flok-si-la'shqn)' n. [< *fiocmltu s, 
an assumed dim. of L. floccus , a lock or flock of 
wool, etc.: see flocks, w.] In pathol ., a deliri- 
ous picking of the bedclothes by a patient; c&r- 
pliologia. 

lloccipeildt, V. 1. K L. flocn pendcre , consider 
of no value, lit. value at a lock of wool: flood, 
gen. of floccus, a lock or flock of wool, etc. 
(used as a symlml of valuelessness) ; itendcrv, 
weigh, have value : soo pendent. Cf. vilipend.] 
To consider of no value; value not a hair. 

By reason wherof he should iw flocetjiended and had in 
contempt dlsdeygne of the Scottish people. 

Ball, Hen. VII., an. 11 

flOCCOBO (flok'ds), a, [< LL. floceosus, full of 
flocks of wool, < floccus. a flock of wool, etc. : 
see flock **, «.] 1. Woolly; specifically, in hot., 
composed of or beariug flood. — 2. In omith., 
same as flocrulent, 3. 

floccular (flok'u-lftr), a. [< NL. flocculus + - ar .] 
Of the nature of or resembling a flocculus ; spe- 
cifically, in anal., of or pertaining to the floc- 
culus of the cerebellum: as, the floccular fossa 
(that fossa in which the flocculus is lodged). 

On its Inner surface the floccular fossa is nearly always 
wide and deep, but it is absent, or nearly so, in the enpy 
bam, paca, and porcupine. 

W. U. Flower, Osteology, p. 1W. 
Floccular dtocmi. the flocculus, 
temlate O^h-lAt), a, [< NL. flocculus + 
•afol.] In entom., bearing a flocculus or small 


bunch of curled hairs, as the trochanters of cer- 
tain bees. 

flocculation (flok-u-la'shon), a. [< NL. flocculus 
+ -at ton.] Tho act or process of becoming 
floccular; specifically, inr/im. and physics , the 
union of small particles into granular aggre- 
gates or compound particles of larger size, un- 
der tho influence of a moderate ugitatiou in 
water or other fluid. 

If we begin with n strong solution of sulphuric, nitric, 
and chlorliydric a< ids mixed, ami follow through repeated 
dilutions uhhIhuo described, the lUienUatumaud precipi- 
tation of the suspended material is almost equally rapid 
for several successive dilutions 

A met Jim i . Set., Hd ser., XXIX. 4 

floccule (flok'fil), w. [< NL. flocculus, dim. of L. 
floccus, a lock of wool : see Jit tend us.] Some- 
thing resembling a small tuft of wool ; specifi- 
cally, in them . and physics, a small compound 
particle formed from the union of still smaller 
particles by agitation in a liquid. See floccula- 
tion. 

floCCUlenCC (flok'u-lens), a. [< flocculent.] 1. 
The stale of being woolly or llocculent; adhe- 
sion in small flocks or (lifts; the condition of 
containing flocculi. 

The reflecting surfaces which ghe llsc to these (aerial) 
echoes arc foi the most iiart due to differences of tempera 
tmv between sea and air. If. through any cause, the air 
ulnae \m chilli d, we have descending streams - if the nir 
below be warmed, we have ascending Htreuins ns the ini- 
tial cause of atmospheric flncruteniv 

Pop. Set. 1 Wo , XIII. 2H7. 

2. In attorn., a soft, white, waxy substance ex- 
uded from vurious parts of I he body, but pri- 
marily from (lie abdomen. It is found most 
commonly in tlm Uomoptcra. 

flocculent (flok'u-lqnt), a. f < L. floccus, a lock 
of wool, etc. (see flock-), + -ulcnt. J 1. Like a 
flock of wool; fleecy; woolly. 

Thu weather had been line and clear, and In the morn- 
ing the air whs full of patches of the flocrulmt Web [of the 
gossamer spider], ns on tin niituiiiiiid day in England. 

Ihtrtvtu , Voyage of lionglo, I. 204. 

Specifically — 2. Coalescing and adhering in 
locks or flocks. 

Those rod colls, acquiring thick cell walls, . . . Moat In 
flocculent aggregations on the surface of tlm water. This 
state seems to correspond with the “winter spores" of 
other Pnitophytcs H' II (’arfienter, Micros., | 284. 

8. In omith., like or pertaining to the floccus. 
Huo floccus, 2 (h). Also floccose. — 4. In cutout., 
covered, as an insect, or any nart of it, with a 
soft, waxy substance, generally white m color 
and adhering in irregular flakes or strings, 
often of considerable length, as in muny Do- 
moptera . Flocculent precipitate. In chew , a woolly- 
looking precipitate, like that of nliiiiilnu, fruiu the solu- 
tion of a suit to which iiiumoiila Is added 

flocculi, n. Plural of flocculus. 

flocculoBO (flok'u-los), a. f< NL. as if *floccu- 
losus, < flocculus, dim. of L. floccus, a lock of 
wool.] Woolly; like wool; flocculent; specifi- 
cally, in hot., somewhat or finely floccose. 

flocculus (flok'ii-lns), fi. ; pi. flocculi (-li). [NL., 
dim. of L. floccus, a flock of wool : see flock**, j 
I. A small flock of wool or someth ing resem- 
bling it; u small tuft; u shred; a flake. Spe- 
cifically — 2. In anot., a tuft-like lobe of the 
cerebellar hern isphere on either side behind and 
below the middle peduncle of tbe cerebellum. 
Thu uodtiliis counei Is the two lloi cull. Also culled sub 
peduncular loin' and jmctnnmpistnc Ittl/vlr. 

3. In nitoni., a small butieh of fine curved 

hairs; particularly, a bunch of stiff hairs found 
on the posterior eoxie of certain liymeuopter- 
ous insects.— 4. In chan, and physics, a small 
aggregation of particles formed by the agita- 
tion of a liquid containing them Commissars 

of the flocculus. Hoe commumtre 

floccus (flok'iis), w. ; pi. flocci (-#n). fL., a flock 
of wool, etc. : see flock**.] 1. A flock or tuft of 
wool or someth i ng resembling it . Specifically 
— 2. In cohl.: (a) Tho long tuft of hair which 
terminates tho tail in some quadrupeds. (6) In 
omith., the peculiar covering of newly hutched 
or unfledged birds ; tho generally downy plu- 
mage, of simple structure, growing at first from 
the skin. It Sk afturwurd, for tlm imwt part, affixed to 
the tip of the growing now feather*, of which It lathe pre 
cursor, or rather the first-formed imrt, ami finally fails off, 
not to be renewed In iwllopmiife birds the Moccus is as- 
sociated only with the true piiimuge, siiifiutlng from the fa 
turepterytauloiiu; In ptllopa'dii Idids It sprouts also from 
tho uplui la or featherless parts, und so fur is not connected 
with tin future plumage , in sue h « uses tin; whole body Is 
densely clothed. 

3. In hot.: (a) A small tuff of woolly hairs. 
(b) pi. In myeoloay , hyplno or thread-like cells 
which compose the mycelium of a fungus, es- 
pecially when they resemble fine wool. 



flock 

flock 1 (flok), #. [< MB. flock, flokk, flok, floe , a 
company or band (of men), a Hook or herd (of 
deer, swine, sheep, birds), < AH.jioc,flocc,\\ com- 
pany or hand (of pomoiiH — not lined of beasts 
or birds), = MLG. rtocke (in sense 2) = leel. 
Jlokkr, il company or band (of persons), s Hw. 
'flock, a crowd, a rolled ion, = I>a u.Jlok, a flock 
(in all the E. uses). Other connections un- 
known; iih the special reference to birds is 
modern, the supposed relation to fly*, AS .fleo- 
gan , etc., will not liold.J 1. A company or 
bund (of persons). Tin* word in mm Holdom ii h« «l 
with rnfi'irmi' to iktnoiim, except hk in the ecclcHluHth al 
or lclIgloiiK huiihc (def 2), which Ik ii figurative uh» of 
SCIISO 2. 

Jly« iiirn In* ili'lyn in twno flock ke* 

Rtehard Vwr tie Lmn, I 3816 

Wo Haw, coiiir iiiarehliig own tin* known, 

Vivo liiimlrril VriinirkH in u flock 
Raid <\f the Reuhtwire (Child's UilUiiiIh, \ 1 134) 

I thi'ii In London, keeper of I hr kln^r, 

MiiHtcr'd my HoldicrH, gather'd flock* of frit mb, 

Shtik , .i llrn \ 1 , ii J. 

2 . A company of animals, in modern use espe- 
cially of sheep, goats, or birds. Among sports- 
men it is appl led especial ly I o comjianies of wild 
ducks, geese, ami shore-birds. 

A Kcmbler of iMijile withoiitrii u clieveiduvii, oi a chief 
lord, in m u flock of h< In cp without i n u nrhepperde 

Monde ci lie, Travels, p. 2. 

Of wildi In'hMh < iiiii Kiel pray, . . . 

Afti'i wind ii / tok of Imddiri. 

Kiwi Altmundcr, 1. 604. 
There iiivgliM nn n hit many flukkes 
Of tnrtlcN and lavciokkcH. 

Rom. of the Rote, 1 001. 

Thy luili i« iih a flock of goats, Mint appear from mount 
CHlund. Taut. Iv. 1. 

If I do not l»cn I thee nut of thy kingdom with a dagger 
of lath, mid drivenli tliv siihji'its afore thee like u flock 
of wild geenr, I II nc\ci wear hah on my face more. 

Shnk , 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 

Hence — 3. In Biblical and ecclesiastical use, a 
company of persons united in one church, un- 
der a loader called, by the same figure, the shep- 
herd or pastot ; a congregation, with regard to 
its minister. 

Neither aw lieing Ionia over Clod's heritage, hut Iwiiug en- 
■ample* Mi the flock. 1 l’et. 2 

nflyn. Mock, Gaggle, Coney, Pack, Gang, Wntjt, Rent, 
Seilge, Rrood. Flock Is the popular term foi Ididx of 
iniuiy HortH. ft Ih applied by sportsmen eatNieiully to wild 
diiekn, geene, and Hlioru-hirds. lleriiort applies gaggle M> 
geeHe, Colquhoun a] > plies it Mi geese Bwlmiidiig, it is not 
iihciI In the DuiM'd .states. Coney 1h applied to several 
kind* of birds, eM|H'eiuUy purtiidgea nnd pinnated gnome 
Pack iri applied Mi the pinnuM-d groime in thu lab* sciimoii 
when they go In * * pucks " oi large Hooks. Gang is nppl led 
to wild turkeyH, map Mi Hiiipe, berg to iiuull, mine to her- 
oiih. Reoutl applies Mi the mother and nor young till the 
latter are old enough for game 

flock 1 (flok), r. [< ME. floe ken. Jit mi ken = Hw. 
(roll.) flocka = J)aii. flokke, gut her in a flock; 
from the noun.] I. nitrons. To gather in a 
flock, company, or crowd ; go in a Hock or crowd: 
as, birds of a feaihcr./twft together; the peo- 
ple flocked together in tho market-place. 

The few els flokked Mvgudor. Cur nor Minuh, 1. 178. 

Tho young men of IMimo began M> flock nlwmt ldui. 

Iltteon, Advancement of Learning, L 14 

They |liarlM*lsly/nejt together like sheep 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p 107. 

It was for ii limiter of twelve years together thul nei- 
NonHiif all l auks, well affected unto cliureh reformation, 
kept. Hoinetiuies di upping and Honietlnios fluckout Into 
New England, though some that were coming into New* 
England were not sulfcrcd ho to do 

C. Mather , Mag. Chris., i. f» 

n.t Iranti . 1. To gather into a flock or com- 
pany. 

JKreimi* . . flohkede his ciillites Layamon, I. 2nl. 

2 . To crowd. 

f lood fellow oh trooping flock'd me so, 

Hint, make wlmt haste I could, the buiiiic was Bet 
Ere from tlic gates of bunion I could get. 

John Taylor, Works (1000). 

flock 2 (flok), n. |< MK. floekr, flokke, a flock 
(of wool, etc.), a nuke (of hiiow), = MI), vlooke , 
D. vlok t u flock, flake, tuft, = MIX!. vlockc, a 
flock (of wool, otc.), a flake (of snow), LG. flok, 
flokke, flop, flock, flake, = OIJG. floccho, MHO. 
doeke, U. flovkv , flock, flake, = Hw. flocka as 
Da n. flokke, flok, floek, = Wvlfldkt, felt, hair, 
wool, otc. (tho Hw. and Dim. forms art* prob. 
borrowed from LG.; the Icel. form does not 
quito agroo with the others), (’f. L. floceus, a 
lock or flock of wool, on clotheN, in fruits, etc., 
anything of slight value {floret nonfaevre, care 
not a straw for, flood pnutrre , value at a liair : 
see floccytrnd), > OK. floe, F. floe , flochc, also 
flocon, a flock of wool, etc., flake, mote, s= I*r. 
floe = Pg. from, flock, = It. floeco, flock, flake, 
tassel. Tho relation of tho Tout, forms to the 
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If any iron 1 b present, 
in the amnioulacal solution. 


Of. flake*.] 1, A lock or tuft flock-patcdt (flok'jp&'ted), a. Having a head 

or brains like wool; stupid ; silly. 

And he that would be a poet 
M ast in no wayi be flock-pated. 

His Ignorance, If he show It, 

He shall of all scholl cm be hated. 

Rosdmryh Ralladt, II. 496. (Davie*.) 

flock-powder (flok'pou^d^r), n. Same as flock*, 
2. Bee the extract. 

If his cloth Ini xvil yeards long, lie will set him on a 
rack, anil stretch him out w iih ropes, and racke him till 
the Bfnewes Hhrlnke agaluc, whiles he hath brought him 
to xviil yeards. When they Imve brought him to that per- 
fection. they have u pretfu feute Mi tlilcke 1dm agsine. 
lie uiakes me a powder for it, and plains the poticarle, 
they call it flockysncdtr, they do so incoiporate it to the 
cloth, that It is wonderful to consider, truly a good inven- 
tion. Oh, that so goodly wits should lie so ill applied 1 
They may wel deceive tlic people, but they cunnot deceive 
Qod, Jjatimer , ad Sermon lief. Kdw. VI., 1649. 

flock-printiM (flok'prin # ting), n. An impres- 
sion m vartiisn subsequently coated with nook, 
or finely powdered wool or cloth, 
flock-rukt (flok'rak), n. A iange of pasture- 
wound for Bhoep. 

flocky (flok'i), a. r< fl ock$ + -y 1 .] Like flocks 
or locks of wool ; floccose; flocciuent; woolly. 

The eye twnsed to tlie south ami south ‘Western cobalt 
peaks and domtm of the JiarfHan, studded with /lucky hum- 
mockH. If. O. Fortsnt, Eastern Archipelago, p. 214. 

flodet, w. A Middle Englisli form of flood. 
floe (flo), w. [Another form of flaw 1, a flake, 
fragment, etc. ? < Dan. flape = Hw .flaga = Norw. 
flak, a flake, m comp. Dan. is-flnpe = Hw. ts- 
flaga = Norw. is-flak, dial, is-flake, is-flok, an ice- 
floe: see flaw* , flake*, and flag*.] Ice formed 
by tho freezing of the surface-water of the }>olar 
oceans, and subsequently broken up by the ac- 
tion of the winds and the wuves into tabular 
masses of greater or less sizo; also, a piece 
of such ice. 

For some days after this we kept moving slowly to the 
south, along thu lanes that opened lietween tho ladt-iie 
and the fine. Kane , Sec. (Irinn. Exp., II 260. 

Ilio whole sea was covered with floes varying from a 
few yards to lidleH In diameter. 

K. L. Moan, Shores of the Tolar Sea, p. 28. 


L. is uncertain* 
of wool or hair. 

I prithee, Tom, heat Out's saddle, put item flocka In the 
point; tlic poor Jude Ih wrung lu the wltliers. 

Shah., 1 Hen. IV., II. 1. 

2. Finely powdered wool or cloth, used, when 
colored, for making flock-paper and also for- 
merly us shoddy. See extract under floek-paw- 
der. — 3. Tho refuse of wool, or the shearings of 
woolen goods, or old cloth or rags tom or br<»- 
keu up by the machine called the devil, used for 
si ii fling mattresses, upholstering furniture, etc. 

Tliry were wont to moke . . . beds of flock*, and it was 
a got hi ImhI Mhi. Latimer, 3d Sermon Iwf. Edw VI , 1641). 

4. Hume as flock-bed. 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erenreiul, 

The drooping wretch reclines IiIh languid head 

Crahbe, Works, I 18. 

5. pi. Dregs; sediment.; specks; motes. 

Not to leave aide flockta in the lndMunr of the cup 

fituth. Tierce IVimilcHHc (1692). 

6. In chem.y a loose light mass of any substance : 
usually applied only to such masses as they ap- 
pear suspended in a solution. 

will remain floating 
lire, Diet., IV. 922. 

flock 2 (flok), r. /. [< flock*, *.] To cover with 
floek; distribute nock on (a prepared surface 
of cloth or paper). E. II. Knight. Hoe floek 2 , 
n., 2 . 

If the goodH have lieeii heavily flocked . . . there may 
be troublr in getting them evenly sheared 

Manufacturer *’ Hen., XX. 222. 

flock 2 (flok), n. [E. dial., another form of 
flake 1 *.] A hurdle: same as flake*, [l^v. 
Eng.] 

flock 4 t (flok), v. t. [Origin obscure ; possibly as- 
sociated with fl oc& (of. floccipe.iul ). J To flout ; 
jeer. 

We do by m loute and tlockc. 

And make him among vs our common Hporting-sMicke. 

Vdall , Kointcr Holster, If L 2. 

flock-bed (flok'bod), n. [= D. vlokhod = G. 
floekrnhett; < flock * + had, J A bed filled with 
flocks, or locks of wool, or pieces of cloth cut 
un tine; a bed stuffed with flock, or the refuse 
of wool. Also called flock. 

(let you to your IleAS and your flock hed*, you rognos. 

// J onaon, Hurtle dotuew Fair, iv. 3. 


nl floe is a 

any Mingle piece of Halt- water ice, whether large or small. 
It 1m applied lrn'siM>ctlvely to sueli pieces, whether of 
original formation or enlarged hy accretion of other floes, 
which, cemented, form a whole 

A ir tJu’cly, Arctic Service, p 42. 

floe-berg (flo'b6rg), ti. Ice resulting from the 
freezing of tho siirface-watnr of the ocean, or 
floe-ice, heaped up and mow or less compacted 
into largo and thick masses by the action of 
the winds and waves. 

The great Htratifled ninsKes of salt ice that lie grounded 
along the bIioith of the Tolar Sea are nothing more than 
fragments broken from the edges of the ]H'rennfnl floes. 
Wc called thorn fl oedterya, In order Mi diRtlngulsh them 
from and yet express their kinship to icelicrga. The latter 
and their parent glaciers lndong to more southern regions. 

K L Mohs, Shores of the Tolar Sea, exp. of Tl. xtl. 

floe-ice (flo'Is), n. Same as floe. 

Cape Sabine was passed alNiut 2 A.M., and shortly after 
Kinall amounts of floe-ice were seen, but not In sufficient 
quantities to form even an oikmi flock. 

A. W’. Greely , Arctic Service, p. 66. 


On once a flock dad, but repair'd with straw, . . . 

Orcat VillierH lion. Pojte, Moral Essays, ill. 801. 

On a fluek-betl lay tho old man lie came M> visit, 

Henry Mackenzu , The Mirror, 1770. 

flock-duck (flokMuk), n. Hamo an flocking-fowl. 
(1. 1 Yum bull. [Eastern U. H.J 

flocked (flokt.), p. a. 1. Covered with flock. — 
2. Having tho nap raised.— Flocked enamel. See 

nut met. 

flockett, n. A loose garment with large nloevos 
worn by women in the sixteenth century. Also 
flokkttrd. 

flockimff-fowl (flok'ing-foul), tt. A gunners’ 
name Ih the United States of the blackheads 
or scaup ducks, Ailhyia mania and A. a flints, 
fnmi their flocking. Also called raft-duck, flock- 
duck, and troop-fowl, from tho same habit. Hee 
cut under scaup . 

flocking-machine (flok / ing-mu-shon # ) f w. A 
machine for spreading flock on prepared paper. 
Hee flock-paper. 

flockling (flok'ling). n. [< flock* + -ling*.] A 
little member of a flock; a lamb; a sheep. 

Turpentine and tarre M> keep my flockling* cleanly in a 
spring time. Bronte, Queen and (Vniculiiiic (ltifitt) 

flocklyt, adv. [< flock*- + -ly 2 .] In a flock; in 
ambush. 

Floeklite, or In a lmshument, Oonfertim. liuloct. 

flockman (flok'man), n .; pi. floekmen (-men). 
A shephcril. 

flock-master (flok'm&s # t6r), n. An owner or 
overseer of a flock ; a sheep-farmer. 

flockmealt (flok'mfil), adv. [ME. flocmcc^floc- 
mt lc, flokmcl, < AH. flocmWlum , floccmwtum, by 
flocks, in companies, < flocc, a company, flock, 
+ mwlum, dat. pi. of mdil, a mark, measure, etc. : 
see meed*. Of. piecemeal, dropmeal.] In a flock ; 
in flocks or herds; in a body. 

FloebmeU’ on a day they to him wonfee. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Talc, 1. 20. 

flock-paper (flok'pft'pta), n. Wall-paper or 
per-liangings covered wholly or in part with a 
rough surface formed of flock. See flock'*, n., 2. 
The pattern may hu in the Hock oil a amooth aurfaoe, or 
smootli os linpresaeil in gilt upon thu surf see of the flock. 
Also called veloet-pajtcr. 

The dining-room, a room of large proportions, has a gray- 
green flock pajter, with deep frlexe of a gold ground. 

Art Age, V. 49. 


floe-rat (flo'rat), n. 
I *agomys f attains. 


A name of the ringed seal, 


prob. a LG. word of homely use, of which the 
early traces have disappeared ; cf. LG . flogger, 
a flail (cf. LG. flegcl = E. flail) ; this seems to 
be ss il. flogger.] 1. To beat or strike. Spe- 
cifically — 2. To whip; chastise with repeated 
blows, as of a rod or whip. 

What shifts ho us’d, detected In a sterape, 

How he was flogy'd, or hail thu luck t’ escape. 

Cowpcr, Tirocinium, 1. 829. 

3. To beat, in the sense of surpass; excel. 
[Colloq.] 

If 1 don’t think good chcrry-lKiunce flog* all the foreign 
trash in thu world. T. Hook. 

4. In fishing, to lash (the water) with the line. 
To flog a dead horse. Ho vhvrm. 

flogger (fiog'Sr), n. [< flog + •er * ; cf . LG. flog- 
ger, a flail: see flog?] 1. One who flogs. — 2. 
A mallet used to beat the bung-stave of a cask 
to loosen the bung. 

flogging (flog'ing), n. [Verbal u. of flog , c.] 1 . 
A chastisement; a beating or whipping. 

As for their intimation that, liccanso Egypt was a coun- 
try Intersected hy canals, there never were any hones or 
chariots in it, they ought for this to take their part In the 
next general flogging at Westminster School. 

Bp. Home, Works, IV., letter xiv. 

2. A lashing of water with a fish-line. 



When a long day’* /logging has been at last followed by 
a solitary rise, it requires some nerve to t* sufficiently 
hard on a flah. Quarterly iter., I'XXVI. 860. 

floraing-cMsel (flog'ing-chiz'el), ti. A large 
cmSeluBed to chip off certain parts of an iron 
casting. One man IioUIh the chisel whilo a 
second strikes it with a sledge-hammer. 

flogging-hammer (flog'ing-ham # 6r), ». A ma- 
chinists’ hammer in size between a sledge- and 
a hand-hammer. 

flog-mastor (flog'ra&s'tto), n. One who exe- 
cutes punitory flogging, as in a prison. 

Busby whs never a greater terror to a blockhead, or the 
Bridewell jtoff-inastcr to a night walking strumiiet. 

Torn Brown , Works, II. 306. 

flogster (flog'stfir), w. [< flog + -#fcr.] One 
who is, as a schoolmaster, addicted to dogging, 
htare.] 

Floir&C (flwo-rak'), w. [F.] A red wine grown 
in the neighborhood of Bordeaux. It is one of 
the most abundant and commonly exported of 
the lowor grades of claret abovo that of vin or- 
dinaire. 

Holt 1 !, »• [Also floyt; cf. flito and flout *. J A 
contest. 

Tlio Duke of Bodforde, accompany cri with the Erie of 
Marche and other hordes, had a great jioyt anil batayll 
with dyuera carykkes of Jeane and other shy plies, were 
l where ) after louge and sore fyght, ye honour fyll to hyiu 
and his KnglysHhemoti. Fabyan, Oliron , I. an. 161(1. 

doit 2 (doit), n. [Now only Sc., s|>ellcd floyt ; 
ME. floyte, another form of flowte, a flute: hoc 
flout 1 and flute l. The form floit, floyt, is perhaps 
duo to the OD. form fluute.} 1. Sumo flute 1 . 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

And many u floyt* and lilting home. 

And pypes luaile of grime come. 

Chaucer , Uouau of Fame, 1. 1328. 

2. [Cf. OD. fluyte, flattery, deception, flay ten, 
talk smoothly or flatteringly, practise decep- 
tion, tr. soothe with blandishments : see flout*. J 
A flatterer or doceiver. Polwart; Jamieson . — 

3. A petted person. Jamtcson. 

floit 2 t, t>. i. [ME. floyUm , another form of flow- 
ten. play the flute : see Jloufi.] To play the 
flute. 

flokkardt, n. Same as floeket. 

flomt, flomet, ». Middle English forms of flume.. 

flonet, [ME. flontt, flon, earlier flan, < AS. 
fl an, early form flaan (pi .fldnas, also fldna), also 
m shorter form fld, flaa (pi. flan), ME. flu, Jlo , 
an aiTow, r- Icel. fleiun, an arrow, dart, a bay- 
onet-like pike, the fluke of an anchor. A sim- 
ilar loss of organic final n appears in mistletoe, 

< AS. misteltdn = Icel. mistilloinnJ] An arrow. 

Hit moiituth, mid ho lot him gun, 

Ho of bowe doth tho flon 

King Alutatnuler, 1. 7H4. 

With flonrz llclcrcde limy flitt fulle frewly ther frukex, 

fflchciio with fotlierlH thiirghe tho fyno inuylox. 

Iforte Arthure (E. K T. H.), 1. 3097. 

flong x t* Obsolete preterit and past participle 
ofjting. 

flong 3 (flong), n. In stereotyping , a combination 
of several sheets of moist tissue-paper succes- 
sively superposed, with thin paste between: 
used by stereotype™, in tho papier-muchA pro- 
cess, to form a mold or matrix from composed 
types. Thu (long In Ihuitou on tho ty raw with a stiff hrtiHli, 
until it peiiatratOH ovory depression. When drlod It servos 
an a mold or matrix —Drying the flong, tho ojioratloii 
of exposing the matrix of (long to Htcam- or furnace-hunt 
until it Ih entirely free from moisture. 

flood (flud), n. [In early mod. E. often floud, 
sometimes find; < ME. flood, flod, rarely flud, 

< AS. flod, flowing water, a river, the tide, a 
flood, the flood, = OS. flod, fltuni = OFries. 
flint , flood =1). vloed as MLG. vldt, vloct, LGL 
flood s= OIIO. flmt, MHO. vluot, (t. flut, fluth 
= Icel. flodh = Sw. Dan. flod, flood, = Doth. 
flodus , a river; with forraativo -d (-fk), from 
the root of AS. flowan , 11. flow, etc.: soo flow*.] 

1. Flowing wator; a stream, especially a great 
stream; a river. [Now only poetical.] 

TliojCoud which men Nile cal loth. 

Gower. Conf. Ainant, III. 103. 
My lorde Jesus schall come this day, 

Fro Galylee vn-to this flodc xe Joimlane call. 

York Play it. |i. 178. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood t 

Shah., Much Ado, i. 1. 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and pleasing flood*. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil. 

2. A groat body of water; the sea. 

Jesu hem sente wynde ful good, 

To »a?r liein over the salte flodc. 

Richard doer dc Lion. 1. 1388. 
Union hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood. 

Ask, T. of A., v. f. 
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water, rising, swell- 
ing, and overflowing lan<T not usually covered 
with water; a deluge; an inundation. 

Zee schulle Miidrcstonrio, that it is on of the oldest 
Townee of tho World: For it was founded before Noes 
Flodc. MandecUle, Travels, p. 8a 

Uo relents, . . . 

Aud makes a emunaut never to destroy 

The earth again by flood. MiUon. T. L, xi. 883. 

The walls of Earth ure a ith the great fresh floud* washed 
to tho ground. Cujd. John Smith. True Travels, 1. 46. 

4. The inflow of the tido ; tho semidiurnal rise 
or swell of water in the ocean : opposed to ebb* 

Tiie mono 

Tho which hath a ith the nee to done 
Of flodc* high ami ebls's lime 
Upon his chauugc it bliull Ik- know?. 

Gower, I'ouf A mm it., III. 108. 
There is a tldu in the affairs of mm. 

Which, taken at the flomt, leads on to fortune. 

Slink , J. t\, Iv. 3. 

By Gods mercle they recovered them sehes, A having 

floud with them, struck into y* hnrborc. 

Bradford, Plymouth Tliiiitiitioii, p so 

5. A great body or Btream of any fluid or fluid- 
like substance; anything resembling such a 
Htream: an, u, flood of lava; a flood of light. 

See liuaven its spurkllng portals wide display, 

Anil break u|ion thee in a flood of day 

/V/*’, Messiah, 1 98 

Freedom. In otlier lands scarce known to shim , 
l'ours out a flood of splendour upon thine 

Cowjiei , Expostulation, 1. 689 

Hence— 8. A great quantity; an overflowing 
abundance ; a superabundance. 

For from the prince, as from a per|M*tiial well-spring, 
ernnuth among the )>eoplo the flomt of all that is good nr 
evil. Sir T. J tore. Utopia (tr. by Koldnsoii), i. 

You see tills confluence, tills great /hod of visitors. 

Shuk , T of A., 1.1. 

7. The menstrual diHcliarge wlion excessive. — 
Deucalion's flood, the destructive deluge from which, 
according to Greek mythology, Deucalion, soli of Tronic- 
tlicus, and his wife Tyrrhu alone survived to rcpcoplo the 
earth. Half-flood, the time when the llood-tide has lieeii 
miming for three hours — Noah'S flood, or the flood, 
the universal deluge recorded in Genesis ns occurring in 
the days of Noah. 

Go' if your ancient, hut ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 

Pojte. Essay on Man, iv. 212 
Young flood, a term applied to the beginning of tho flood 
tide 

flood (flud), r. [< flood, w.] I. tra ns. To over- 
flow; inundate; deluge, literally or figurative- 
ly: as, to flood a building or a mine in order to 
oxtinguinK a flro; to flood a meadow. 

The moon is at her full and. tiding high, 

Flood* tho calm fields with light Bryant. Tides. 

The procession of llshcrmcu sweeping from point to 
|K)lut within the reef, till the Island, ffomlrd with starlight 
and torchlight, lies like a green sen-garden in a girdle of 
flame. C. W. Stoilitnrd, South-sou Idyls, p. 881. 

The drawing-room through the open windows wan flooded 
with a sweet confusion of odom and Idol notes. 

It. Jame*. Jr.. Tass Pilgrim, p. 440. 

n. intrans. 1. To be poured out abundantly ; 
riso in a flood. 

The Nllus would have ilsen before his time, 

And flooded at our nod Tennyeun, Fair Women. 

This bowman stream . . . is wont to flomt Into a mighty 
head of waters, when the storms or rain provoke it. 

it. D film kw ore, Isirmi Domic, 1. 

2. To liavo an exccHHivo mciiHtrual disebargo ; 
also, to bleed prof urn lyaf for parturition ; Buffer 
post-partum nomorrliagc ; flow, as a lying-in 
woman. 

floodage (flud'aj), w. [< ,flood + -age.'] Inun- 
dation. Carlyle. [Kan*.J 
flood-anchor (flud'ang^kor), n. The anchor by 
which a ship ridew during the flood-tido. 
flood-cock (flud'kok), n. A cock for lotting 
water into a niagaaino or shell-room on board 
a man-of-war, to flood it, in caho of Are. 
flooder (flud'6r), n. One who floods or irrigates, 
flood-flanking (flmrflaug'king), n. A mothcKl 
of embanking with stiff moist clay which is dug 
in spits and each spit thrown forcibly into itw 
place so as to unite with tho one previously 
thrown. Ah the clay dries it contracts, leaving 
crevices, which are filled by tdudging. E. H. 
Knight. 

flood-gate (find 'gat), n. [ME. flodrgate, flode- 
yate; < flood, 1, + gate.'] A gate designed to 
be opened to permit the outflow of water, or to 
be snut to prevent it; hence, any opening or 
opportunity for indiscriminate flow or passage ; 
a great vent. 

This canal lmd, without doubt, flood-gate* to hiudor too 
great a quantity of water from running into It on any ris- 
ing of the river. Pococke. Description of the East, II. 1H0 

They have opened the flood-gale* to the Imintgrntlon of 
foreign labor. X. A. Re*., CXLU. 698. 


floor 

[Uaeil as an adjectlvo by Hhalcspere. 

My particular grief 

Is of M*. flood-gate and o’erbearlng nature, 

That if ciiglutH uiiii swallows other sorrows. 

ShaL. Othello, i 8 J 

flooding (flud'ing), w. 1. Tho act of overflow- 
ing or in undatiug; inundation. — 2. The men- 
strual discharge when excessive ; also, hemor- 
rhage after childbirth. 

flooding (flud'ing), p. a. In iui obsolete use, 
lavish or profuse. 

Surely we nickname thU same flowlding mail, when we 
call him by tho name of l»rn\e. Felt hum, Kesobos, I. 63. 

floodlesst (fiml'les), a. [< flood + -/tm] Arid. 
Vavtvs. 

A fruit \v*. flood le*, >ea a laud It's laud 
Sylrenter. ti. of Du lluitus’s Weeks, ii , The Lawo. 

flood-mark (flud'mlLrk), h. A murk or line show- 
ing the height to which the tide or a flood has 
risen or usually rises ; high-water mark. 

flood-tide (flud'tid), it. The riming tide. See 
flood, 4, and tide. 

flOOdyt, [< flood + -yl. | rertaiuing to the 
sea or flood. 


This lnonarciiiill flndy linhiperntnr |the heningl 

Ma*he, Leulon Htilffe (Hull. Mine., V I. 16‘ 


167). 



'TTii^r a' \\r \vru ,u 


f> lists. 


hlii|;li: floor a, a, a. 
/», fr.iniLil floor i a, m. 


floor-joists, b, fiiiuliii^-lolsli 
i, i, 1 1 lime joists , if, ginlcr. 
< , ilmiNi floor . <i, n, flour or 
lirnl^ni}* Joists . b, b, Nmlenif 
r, i,i. ct illuc Joists. /», Htrut* 
ted lluor 


flook't, ». Aii obHoletf^ form of fluke 1 . 

flook 2 , n. See fluke*. 

flookan, m. See flucan . 

flooking (lid 'king), w. Same as flucan. 

Hooky .a. See fluky. 

floor (nor), it. I Earl v moil. E. also floare,florc ; 
dial, fleer ; < ME. floor , flow, flor , < AS. flor, 

floor, =1). i don = Midi. 

rhrr. L(l. floor, a floor, = tmrrrr ? 

MHU. r/nor, m. and f., U. A WWW 

flur , in., tloor, flooring, a a a 

etitntiiee-liall, flur , f., 

Held, plain, level ground, 

= Icel, Jlui . the Hoot* of a 
cow-stall, = Ir. andfJael. 

Idr (for orig. *pfar) = \V. 

Hater = Bret. Intr, floor. J 

1. That part of a room 
or of an edifice which 
forum it.H lower inclosing 
surface, and upon which 
one walks; specifically, 
the structure, consist- 
mg in modern houses 
of boards, planks, pave- 
ment, asphalt , etc., which 
forms such a surface. 

An nrdlmiry Horn of timlicr 
roufliiit h iii ita Hlmplcflt form of 
lKiurdfl laid down i low* logo- 
tliur and HiipiKirtcd iijmmi h kc- 
rlCMof JoifllH, mm hIiowii III fig A. 

In floimi over wider npiurH, or in huildhigHof mom costly 
coiiHt ruction, the IIikii.JoIhIm nre IheiiiHelveH NiipiiorUid by 
Hildit.loiml lieiiniH or JoiHtg eulb d liiiuleiM, iim hIiowii III figs. 
Baud the ceiling- JoihU of IIiciiniiii below being fastened 
to tlio under Hide of the binilei n It Ih iihiiiiI Iii hoiiMCfl, etc., 
to brace nud fleeuro the llooi JoIkIm by meiiim of eroHMi! 
KtruU, iik hIiowii in llg. D. foiniinga st i lit ted llooi 111 Hru* 
nnmf luilldiiigH the woodi ii JoIhIh ure replaced by iron X 
liciinifc, tin* HpaccH lietwi en w bleb me In liiged over by nar- 
row viiulU of hliek, coin rete, UIch, etc 

To rrat he luyd him downc iiimiii the tlore 
(Whylomc for ventroiiH Kniglitu the bedding lient), 
And thought ldfl wuine lliiilm to have redreKt 

Syrncrr, K. CJ , IV. v. 39. 

Ay he limpit, and ay lie i arplt, 

Till a' the IoiiIh gaed through the fltun 

Loehmahen Har/n r (Chlld’H Balladfl, VI 6). 

Ami tiie floor of the homu he |Hotomonl overluld with 
gold, within und without 1 ki vl 80. 

2. Any similar construction, platform, or lev- 
eled area: as, the floor of a bridge ; the eharge- 
flotrr of a blast-furnace; a threshing floor. 

He will througlily purge \\\h floor, and gather IiIm wheat 
into the gai uer. Hut ill. 12. 

The level pluccfl where the bricks ore moulded, called 
the floor* (J. 7’. Dari*, Bib kfl, p. 1(18 

3. A naturnl surface corresponding to a floor in 
character or use; a circumscribed basal spneo 
or area of unvkind: as, the Jlooi of a gorge or 
a cave; the floor of one of the ventricles of the 
brain. 

For Lychlas your Korrow Ih not dead, 

Hunk though lie lie beneath the wut cry floor 

Milton, I.ycblaa, 1. 107. 

After tho laat mining flliaft is jmsHed, and the floor* 
where tiie jtraeloug blue clay IIoh to lie puherlfletl by the 
gun’s action, tho frontier of the Free Htato Ih crooned. 

Fortnightly /tew., N. H., XIJII. 188 

Thu floor of this many lined piuwagewny Ih white sand 
and gaiulgtoiie. The Century, XX XVII 196. 

The uharaetorlfltie feature of a bed Ih that it In a mem- 
ber of a series of stiuLiflud rocks , the layer uImivo H is 
called tho roof of the deposit, and the one below it Is the 
floor. Encyo. Brit „ XVL 44a 



floor 

4. One complete flection of n building having 
one cMintinuouH or approximately continuous 
floor; a story: as, an office on the tint floor. 

II w.ik ;t laim pm mi mi thu Umor Jlnor, wainscoted with 
|#in« uml iiiipabitcd Longfellow, Hyperion, HI. 3. 

5. Attn/., that part or the bottom of a vessel on 
each side of the keelson which is most nearly 



Ship'll I low. A A, !toor< plates; HHH, krrlwms . /*/, main frutnc, 
A', keel , / / , llghtening-hules , HR, r e*< rw, ir.une 

horizontal. — 0. In legislative asHeinhlies, the 
part of the houses assigned to the members, and 
from which they speak; hence, figuratively, 
the right of speaking or right to be heard in 
preference to other mem hers: as, the gentle- 
man from New York has the, floor. 

( terrltigtou gave the new envoy u « onllal wclcomt , ImidJ 
Introduced him to iiifmhcrH on tin of rougi'css 

/hum uft, 1 1 ihL Count,, II 110. 

ThcylihalrmaiishlpHor slumllug uunmitn ch| have their 
right* to thu flour mid thch little p< n|insit«'H in the Bha|»u 
of clerks and rominilti v romiiH, mid they are therefore 
lunch Houglit lift i*i . Ii Si h uyler, A inci I Mjdoiiuu y, p. 25. 

7. In mutiny, a flat muss of ore. [Cornwall, 
Eng.] — 8f. A plane; a siirfuce. 

lloth of them fviHihluM mid uinlihlfHj spread tliciusulvuM 
In rouiul, itnd fill n whole float e or oilie into certiiln lim- 
it* Huron, Nut. Hint , | 225. 

0. Ill brewing , same as pure. 

Kiuh steeping In iiilhd u floor nr piece, nnd niiiMt he 
liihl In siiceessinii according to ngc, the most recent next 
the couch, uiid the oldcHt next tlie kiln 

Enege fh U ,1V 208 

Dead floor, floe dr ml Double floor, n Hour whom* 

primary timliurH are hinders resting ii|hjii the wall plates, 
and supijortlng the Horn or bridging-joists and the ceiling 
Joists, a double-framed IIimm, a dnuble-toisted Hour 
Prying-floor, hi biewinu, » llmir when* the grain In ex 
IKiHedln layers to the ulr First floor, in the United 
Staten, generally tin* limn or story of u building liniiicdi 
fttcly on or uIhivo the gioimd or aliovr the basement tlmir , 
In (treat llr Until uml uImo In Home American cities, espe 
dally in large ImlldlngH, the Ihnir next hlghei than thlH, 
or the llmir alHivc the grouml floor Folding floor, a 
floor having the Moor hoards ho laid that the Joint* lie 
tween theendH of the ImhipIh lire not eonthnioiiH through 
out the width of the Hoot , the Itoard* being laid hi Iui,vh or 
foldH of three, fom , or mm e boards each Ground floor, 
the (lisjr of n luniHe on ii level, or ueiiily ho, with the exte- 
rior ground Half-floor, ill rlnp-bittlding, one of a pair 
of timbers whom.' adjoining ends alnit mid am ) Milted lie 
tween the kind mid the keelson They extend outwnid 
each way fnim the middle line of the vesuri, beneath the 
futtock -planks, and up to the set mid fultocks, whom ends 
hear against them Single floor, II' Miring supported upon 
a single tier of bridging joists Straight-joint floor, u 
floor In which the Joints between the ends of the ImjiuiIh 
are not broken To get In on the ground floor, to lie 
admitted to or receive an interest in some projected enter 
prise on serially advantageous terms to which othci-s 
and especially the general public, are not admitted, ns In 
receiving sUs*k without valuable i onsiilerntioii, or by Iiiu- 
lug an early opimrtuulty of Investing below pm, oi liefme 
the stock appreciates. | Commercial slang, V S | To 
have or get the floor, III legislative and other assemblies, 
to lie rtn ognlzcd by the presiding ofllcer us having a right 
to address the luwemhly or muetliig. 1 1 1. 8.1 

floor (Hop), v, t. [= ulacrcn = ()l)aii. flow , 
from the noun.] X. To cover or furninli with 
a floor: uh, to floor it hoiiKo with pino boanlH. 

Think til forests, peered with bright green iiiosh. 

Ji Taylor , Northern Travel, p an 

2. To place upon a floor; base. 

The dodrlne of ii heaven thnnrd niton a tlriiianieiit 

Ji H Tutor, Prim Culture, II (W 

3. To place near or on the floor, an a picture 
in an exhibition. [Colloq. ) 

One It. A Is *' skh d * uml nnother “ ttoored ’’ 

The A nimat n, VIII. 37U 

4. To strike flown or lay level with the floor; 
lK»at; conquer; figuratively, to put to silence 
by somo decisive argument, retort, etc.; over- 
come in any way; overthrow: as, to floor an 
assailant. 

The express object of Ills v isit wns to know how he could 
knock religion over mid jUhh the Established Church 

Thekeiu 

Wlmt is floonna W In ut pi esent Is that problem of 

the robin that eat* half n pint of grasshoppers uml then 
doesn't weigh a hit more than lie did before 

IT I) llowith i, Annie KUbiirn, xi. 

0. To go through; make an end of; finish. 
[Slang.] 

T have n few bottles of old w hie loft, we may ns well 
floor them Macmillan r May. 

To floor an examination-paper, to answer fully every 
question in it Iting 1 

Our best classic bad not time to floor the fnijwr 

C. A. Brutal, English University, p. 135. 1 
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floorage (fl6r'$j), n. [< floor + •age.’] Space 
on a floor; floor-space. 

The (new Kx|H>sltlmi| building, with Its three stories, Af- 
fords seven ueres of Jluorage. 

The Congregationalitt, Kept. 2, lWHfl. 

floor-cloth (flor'kldth), n. A heavy canvas of 
hemp or flax woven of extra width, printed in 
oil-colors, and used as carpeting. The term also 
ini bides many nulmtitutes for carpets, os felted fabrics, 
burla)is, mattings, crush, and prepared fabrics made of 
powdered cork, (taper, etc. Bee irU-clnth.— Paper floor- 
cloth, a substitute for oil-cloth, consisting generally of 
one or more thick sheets of paper treated with paint and 
varnish 

floorer (fldr'Gr), n. 1. One who makes or lays 
floors. — 2. One who or that which strikes to 
the floor, as a blow ; hence, figuratively, any- 
thing which leads to one’s defeat, or which over- 
masters one; an overwhelming argument or 
requirement.; a poser. 

floor-frame (flhr from), n. The main frame of 
the body of a railroad-car underneath the floor, 
including the sills, Ivofly-bolsiers, and needle- 
beams. Uar-llnildeFs Diet. 
floor-guide (fldr'gid), w. In shift-building, a nar- 
row flexible piece of timber placed between the 
floor-ribbon and the keel, 
floor-hanger (flor'haug'fer), ». A shaft-bear- 
ing secured to the floor, and 
used for running countershafts 
and lines when they cannot 
conveniently be suspended 
from the ceiling-joists, 
floor-head (llor'hed), ff. Ill 
shtp-bmldtng, an outer end of 
the lloor-timbom. ,*«**«„. 

These | molds | extend on ouch side 
of the ship ns high as tlm floor head, mid an* formed of 
battens Thearlc , Naval Arrh , (41. 

floor-hollow ( flor'liol *6), n. Nani . , an elliptical 
mold for the hollow of the floor-timbers and 
lower futtocks of a vessel, 
flooring (flor'ing), ft. [< floor + -mg 1 ; in AH. 
with umlaut., flaring , a floor or story, < flor , 
floor.] 1. A floor; floors collectively. 

Mnsuique is an ornamont, in truth, of much hoAiityand 
lung life, hut of most use in pavements and flooring *. 

Sir II II otton, KclIqiitiP, p (W. 

An extremely inten^ting (Hirtlon of the church is the 
marble fioorxnt), Inscrilx’il with the anus of thu various 
knights of thu order who are buried Im-Iow. 

E. Sarfortug, In the Soudan, p 4. 

2. Materials used in tlio construct ion of floors. 
— 3. In browing, the operation of spreading 
the grain thinly on the malt -floor, and turning 
it. over carefully several times a day to keep it 
at. the temperature of about fJii° K., and thus to 
check germination. Carcass-flooring. See ram***. 

Naked flooring, in carji , the Limber oiimmework on 
which the floor-boarding Is laid 

flooring-clamp (fldr'ing-klnmp), n. A carpen- 
ters’ tool for closing up the joints between 
flooring-boards. It consists or a ilaiup to seize the 
jidsl anil a lever which Is supplied with u purchase b> 
(lie clamp, and serves to force a board about to Ik.' nailed 
down Into cliise contact with that adjoining 
floorleSB (flor'les), a. [< floor + dvsi r.] Hav- 
ing no floor. 

floortht, w. [MK.ftorthe; wt floor + -f/t.] Floor- 
ing; a floor. 

\ » savd (lootlils, l>y crafty and false mi lines, uaused the 
j/Untht id thesayd chambre to folic, by which nieaiiey^sayd 
I ‘at erne was grevously hiirtc. Fahyan, diron , 1 xctx. 

floor-timber (flor'tim'b&r), n. One of the tim- 
bers on which a floor is laid ; specifically, in 
ship-building, one of the timbers which are 
placed immediat ely across the keel, and upon 
which the bottom of the ship is framed, 
floor-walker (flor'wft'kta*), n. A person em- 
ployed in a large retail shop to walk about the 
place, give information to customers, watch 
their conduct mid that of employees, etc. Also 
called shop-walker 


flop (flop), v. ; pret. and pi>. flopped, m>r. flop- 

I niM. T Another form otflap, q. v.] I. trass, 
,. To claii or strike, as the wings; flap. — 2. To 
cause to rail or hang down. 

Vann) , . during the examination, had flopped her 

hat over her eyes, which were also Imthed In tears. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, lv. 5. 

II. intrans . 1. To flap. — 2. To plump down 
suddenly ; turn or come down witn a flop : as, 
to floj z on one’s knees. [Colloq. or vulgar.] 

If you must go flopping yourself down, flop ill favour of 
your husband and child JHekene, Tale of Two Cities, U 1 

3. To collapse ; yield or break down suddenly. 
[Slang.] —To flop 0V®r. (a) To turn over heavily, or 
by a sudden or laborious effort : as, to flop over on one’s 
liack (h) To go over suddenly to another side or par- 
ty; make a sudden change of association or allegiance, 
(slang.] 


Florfel 

flop (flop), a. [Another form otflap, q. v.l 1. 
The act of flopping or flapping.— 2. A fall like 
that of a soft outspread body upon the ground. 

And with a desperate ponderous firm, full thirteen etone 
and toil pounds, ... I dropped on the Rajah's feet, and 
took my scat at hia aide. B\ //. M&mU. 

3. Something that flops or is capable of flop- 
ping or striking, as a fluid, semi-liquid, or ge- 
latinous substance, against the side of a vessel 
containing it. [Hare.] 

Lord and l*ody Iloase showed us the foundry [near hla 
great telescojicj, and Professor Lloyd gave the story of 
the casting . . . andflby |near] the oven where the fiery 
Jtop was shut up for six weeks to cool. 

Caroline Fox, Journal. 

4. A sudden collapse or breakdown, as of re- 
sistance. [Slang.] 

Hopper (flop 'or), n. 1. One who or that which 
flops. Specifically — 2. A young duck ; a flap- 
per. 

floppy (flop'i), a. [<fl op + -v 1 .] Having a ten- 
dency to flop or flap; flapping: aB, a floppy hat. 

In those days even fashionable raps were large and 
floppy. George Kiwi , Amos Barton, ii. 

flopwing (flop 'wing), ft. Same as lapwing. 
Flora (no'rtt), ft. [L. Flora , the goddess of 
flowers, < flos (flor-), a flower: seo flower.] 1. 
In elasstcal myth., the goddess of flowers. — 2. 
II. c. ; pi. flora 1 , floras (-re, -riiz).] In bot,: (a) 
The aggregate of tho plants indigenous to a 
particular couutry or region, or belonging to a 

S articular period: as ; the Australasian flora ; 
ie flora of the Carboniferous period. See fauna. 

The origination of the successive flora* which have oc- 
cupied Un; northern hemisphere in geological time, not, 
as one might at first sight supimsu, in the sunny climes 
of thu south, hut under the arctic skies, is a fact long 
known or suspected. Dawmn, (tool. Hist, of Plants, p. 237. 

(b) A work systemat ically describing the plants 
of a country or region or a geological period. — 
3. The eighth planetoid, discovered by Hind, in 
London, m 1847. Flora horologlca, a flower which 
opens at a certain hour of the day - Flora's clock. Bee 
horologium. 

floral (flb'rul), a. [= F. Pg. floral, < L. floralis , 
of or belonging to Flora ; ueiit. pi. Flora lia, the 
festival of Flora, also, rarely, a flower-garden; 
< flos(flttr-), flower : non flower.] 1. [eap.] Per- 
taining to die goddess Flora: as, the Floral 
gamos of Home (see below). — 2. Containing or 
Iielonging to the flower; pertaining to flowers 
in general: made of flowers: as, n floral bud; a 

floral loar; floral ornaments Floral envelop. 

See envelop —Floral games, (a) Hoc Ftoralta. (5) An 
animal llturarv fcstivallield at Toulouse in France on the 
3d of May, under the auspices of a society founded li> the 
inmliadours uliout 1324, originally called the (\dlege of the 
(Jay Science, and after uliont 1500 (when it was jiernia- 
nciitly endowed by ('Idiucnce lsaure)the College (now the 
Academy) of the Floral (lames. At first u gulden violet 
was awarded in conqictition to the Author of the liest 
jMieiu , now a numlicr of gold mid silver flowers are dis- 
til bated umong the competitors In both prose ami verse. 
Floralest (flo-ra'lez), n. pi. [NL. (Latreille, 
1H09), pi. of *L. floralts, floral: soe fl oral.] A 
group or section of diptorous insects, of the 
family f J\puluke, corresponding to M eigen’s 
Museivformes. 

Flojralla (flo-ra'li-H), m. y>/. [L.: s eo floral."] A 
festival celebrated in ancient Home in honor 
of Flora or Chloris. It lasted from April 28tli to May 
2d, ami was an occasion of merriment and excessive drink- 
ing, also of comic theatrical representations under the di- 
rection of the edllu. The Floralin wen* of comiiaratlvely 
late introduction in Rome, ami had their origin in the 
simpler and more Innocent rejoicings of the country peo- 
ple at the flowering season of vegetation. Also called Flo- 
rater Iwh, or Floral gamer. 

florally (flo'ral-i), adr. In a floral manner; in 
a manner in which flowers or representations of 
thorn are concerned: as, j florally ornamented, 
floramonrt, »■ [Also written flor amor, florimer 
(= G. flor amor, flormor = ODan floramor) ; 
< OF. tl fleur d*awour,” flower-gentle, velvet- 
flowor, amaranth, lit. flower of love, hence ex- 
plained as “a flower begetting love ” (Ash) (seo 
flower and amour) ; said to bo a mistaken trans- 
lation of amaranthus, as if < L. amor, love, + 
Gr. hvOog, a flower: see amaranth.'] An old 
name for various cultivated species of Ama- 
rantus, as A. mudatus and A. hypochondriacs; 
the flower-gentle. 

floraacope (nd'ra-skdp), ii. [More prop. *flori- 
scope; < h. flos (fUtr-), a flower, + Gr. trtcorreiv, 
view.] An optical instrument for inspecting 
flowers. 

floret, n An obsolete form of floor. 

Floreal (flo-ra-al'), «. [F., < h.floreus, of flow- 
ers, < flosiflor-), a flower.] In the calendar of 
the first French republic, the eighth month of 
the year. It commenced (in 1794) April 20th and 
ended May 20th. 
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limited, floriated (flft'tf-, fld'ri-i-ted), a. [< 
L. floreus. o £ flowers, + £. -ate* + -d 2 .] Deco- 
rated with floral ornament — that is, with more 
or less conventionalised flowers, or with whol- 
ly artificial designs which resemble flowers in 
their general outlines and the minuteness of 
their subdivisions. 

The columns at Udine . . . stand row tohind row, al- 
most like the columns of a crypt, and they supply a profita- 
ble study In their Jbriated capitals. 

A A. Freeman, Venice, p. 81. 

floreet, [Also written dorie.florey, flotry, 
flory,florrey, and flurry; < OF. floree, the bluo 
scum of dye wood ; the same as flmree, froth, 
or seum, < fleur, earlier flor. flower : see flower, ] 
The blue scum of dyewood, used in painting. 

The refuse, called scoria, which flieth out of the fur- 
nace ; tlie jUtrey tliat floteth aloft i flos aupcnmtat] ; and the 
diphrygas or drome which remalnetli tmhind. 

Midland, tr. of i*liny, xxxlv. IS. 

llorent, floreint, n. Obsolete spellings of flonn. 
florence (flor'eus), n . [ME. florence , oquiv. to 
floren, flonn, a coin: flonn. The other uses 

(cf . F. florence, sarcenet, and E. florcntinc, n ., 
2) are later: all refer ult. to Florence in Italy.] 
If. An English gold coin, usually called flonn. 

The first gold that King Edward 111. coyued was in the 

{ car 1843, and the peaces were called flnrences, tocaus* 
loren tines were the ooyners. Camden, Remains. 

2f. A kind of cloth manufactured in Florence, 
mentioned in the time of Richard III. Planche; 
Fairholt. Also called florenttne. — 3. A thin 
silk, a variety of taffeta. Ihct. of Needlework. 
—4. [cap.] A variety of the red wine of Tus- 
cany : a name not commonly used in Italy. 
Florence flask, oil, etc. See the nouns, 
florentt, a. [< L. florcn(t-)s , ppr. of florere, 
bloom, flower, flourish : soo flower, v.,flourutkJ] 
Flourishing, tkmes. 

Bluopa . . . was a jUnrcnt citee, and of great* power. 

Udall , tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 77. 

Florentine (flor'en-tin or -till), fi. and n. [< h. 
Florentine, pertaining to Fhrentia (> It. Fio- 


florin 


Syn. 

and 

or 


captive of florere, bloom, bloaaom, flower : ace -tyle, m It nrrailed chiefly durlnx the Tudor en. «>, 
flortmt, flourish.] Bunting into flower : flower- *■ Flond, Fhimu. 1« l»rh»p« U» rtronger. ■ 

{«» ^ ’ expresses that which is more seriously out of taste, 

m ^ . , , . - . - . , more intimately connected with the thought Itself. 

'l „ n °ri °/ e jj^ 14 tfAr*/ The florid ami luxurious charms of his | Petrarch’s 1 style 

norey (no ret), n. [1. \ r . fleurette s It. floret- enticed the pints and ti»o public from the contemplation 
to, < M It. norettus, n floweret, dim. Of Ij. floe «‘f nobler aud sterner models. Macaulay, Dante. 

( flor -), a flower: nee flower, floweret. 2. =s D. Merely tn beguile, 

fteuret a Q. 8w. florvtt = Dan. floret, a foil, < Hv Mow mg numbers ami a dtm’ry style, 

OP. floret, fleuret, F. fteuret = S|>. I’g. ftorete = Tho Uw,,um >»*> ** .. , ,,, 

It .fiaretto, a foil, u particular use of ‘the pre- . . . . -UiHe-Lik. i.T«. 

cecfing. 3. < OF. fleuret, F. fleuret, m., OP. also norlda COOter, CTOW, etc. See tho 

fleurette, flourette, f., = It. florUU), < ML. flore- -ii**"??;. . . 

tu8, floss-silk, dim. of L. floe (flor-), flower; of ** or *- i wood (flor i-da wild). A hard wood 
same formation as tho preceding. Of .ferrePA obtained from a species of dogwood, having 

1. A small flower in a cluster or in a compact i‘ loHO J?™ 1 ! 1 ’ ai | d mut * h UM1,d for ml»yiug-work 
inflorescence, as in the so-called comjxmnd , , r vi ✓ i ^ , 

flower of the Composite, or in the spikeiet of Floride® («9-nu cmj), m pi. [ N 1 , < L. jUmdus^ 
grasses.— 2. A fenoing-sword with abutton on fl . owe 7 : An order of (chiefly) ma- 


fenoing-sword with i 

the point; a foil. 

In such fencing jest has proved earnest, and Harris have 
oft turned to swords. Government of the Tongue, p nan. 

3. In stlk-mantf., a yam or floss spun from 
the first and purest ortho waste, and of higher 
quality than the noil yam. 


rine algte of a red or purple color. Their mm sex- 
ual propagation is by biMiicH railed tcirasiHurt t, and tho 
fruit or cyatocarp Is the product of the action of autlinro- 
sold* upon a slender organ called the h irhwyne The 
latter transmits the fertilising iulliiem e to its basal cell 
(fnchojthorr), from which or from udjncent cells the cys- 
tocarp is dev«lo]N a d. They arc 1 the same ns the Ithodo - 
spermem of llarvey. 


so ornamented in it. and a lew interiors have 
•r In large part lined In this style. Floren- 
n, the problem of finding the plane area of 
e, making allowance for the windows. Tills 


of florere, bloom, flower: boo florent.'} 

Of or pertaining to Florence, the chief city of 
Tuscany, in Ituly.— Florentine experiment, an ex- 
periment showing that water will not riso by suctlou high 
er than 34 feet, nor mercury more than 30 inches The 
former experiment was brought by Florentine workmen 
to the attention of Galileo, who, remarking that Nature 
appeared to carry her horror of a vacuum to no greater 
length than 33 feet, committed to his pupil Torricelli the 
investigation of the phenomenon. The latter physicist 
then constructed the Imrometor, or Torricellian tube — 
Florentine freaoo, a variety of fresco-iwiuting 111 which 
tlm ground, covered with a preparation of lime, is kept 
moist during the process. It was first practised at Flor- 
ence, duringthu flourisliiiig period of Italian art.— Floren- 
tine Illy. Bee jjtffUo. Florentine mosaic, a kind of 
mosaic made with precious and semi-precious stones inlaid 
in a surface of white or black marble or similar material, 
and generally displaying elatwrnte flower-patterns and the 
like. It Is most commonly of a uniform flat surface, but 
sometimes parts of the design are in somewhat high relief, 
as small rounded fruits in a decorative frieze which project 
for half of their diameter. This art is usually applied to ta- 
ble-tops and smaller articles, but altars and other church 
fittings are also ornamented In it, and a few interiors have 
been wholly or in' 
tine problem, 
a curved dome, making i 
problem was proposed by Vincunni Vivian! In 1(8)2, and 
was treated by Lollmltx, Jacques Bernoulli, and other ctni- 
neiiL mathematicians.— Florentine receiver, an attach- 
ment for a still used in separating oils from water. It re- 
sembles In sliape a Florence flask. 

n. ». i. A native or an inhabitant of Flor- 
ence. — 2. 17. c.l (a) A Bilk textile fabric, of 
solid and durable make, used for wearing-ap- 
parel. (6f) Same as florence , 2.—3f. [I. c.] A 
kind of pie having no crust beneath the meat. 

Stealing custards, torts, and Jtorrntiwt. 

Mean, and FI., Woman Hater, v. 1. 

Ye may gang down yoursell, and look into our kitchen. 

• ; .* Kwdcylvera lying a’ about -beef, capons and 
white broth — Jturenlinr and flams. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xl. 

When any kind of butcher meat, fowls, auplos, Ac., are 
haken in a dish. It Is called a florenttne, and when in a 
raised crust, a pie. Jieceipts tn Cookery. (Jamieson.) 

flores (flo'rfiz), n. pi. [< L. flos, pi .flares, flow- 
er.] In the commercial classification of indigo, 
the best quality of dye. Simmonds . 

mmmmmm (flo-ros'ens), W. [< flore#cen( t) + 
-cc.l In ho#., a bursting into flower; the state 
of being in bloom; inflorescence; anthesis. 

No composite flowers have before been found in the fos- 
sil state, and, as these [Compontae] ire among the most 
complex and specialised forms of floreocence~\t has been 
•opposed that they belonged only to the recent epoch, 
where they were the result of a lung series of formative 
chauges. Ihtweon, Qeol. Hist of Plants, p. 200. 

florascent (fl$-res'gnt), a. [< h. florescence, 
PP*. of flommere, begin to bloom or flower, in- 


fioret-Bilkt (flo'ret-suk), w. [Formerly also florldeOtUI (flo-rid'o-us), a. \< Floridrw + -ouh.] 
flurtsiUc; < floret, 3, + stlk. Cf. ferret**.] Same Belonging to the order Flondctv, or having tho 
as floret, 3. characters of that group, 

florettajflo-ret'jl), n. [See floret-silk and fvr- floridia-green (flp-rid'i-h-gren), w. Tho chloro- 
FlosB-silk. Simmonds. 

floretty (tio'ret-i), a. [< OF. fleurettd, flourot.ty, 

F. fleurcUS , < fleurette, a little flower : see floret, 
and cf. floury, flory .] In her., same as Jlvury. 
florlage (flo'n-ft,)), n. [< L. flos (flor-), flower, 

+ K. -i-Of/c, in imitation of foliage A Bloom; 
blossom. [Rare.] 

And where the trees unfold their bloom, 

And where the banks tludr flonnge bear. 

./ Scott, Oilos, xx. 

floriated, a. Soo floreuted. 
florican, ». 8 mflortkan. 
floricome (flo'ri-kom), n. [< lili. floncomus, 

fiorldlo-red (flo-rUI'i-l-rcMl), ;. Tho ml oolorl 
ii«K niatlor of tlui Ftorutor ; pliycoiirvthrin. 

or nt + -try.J Tho 
_ arid, in any muiiho; 

floridnoKH. 


1 of the Ftoridctv, which in manked by the 
red coloring matter, but which may be dissolved 
out by alcohol. 

Floridian (flo-rUri-au), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Florida, a peninsula separating 
the gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic ocean, 
and forming a State of tho United States. 

Along the count from Labrador to tlm Floridwn penin- 
sula Amor Anthrojndoyi*t,l 342. 

n. U. A native or an inhabitant of Florida. 

Ho ft seems Ht. Augustine | Florida). . . . did she but ad- 
mit it, weru fain to coiiMldcr him a FlorUhan 

K S Phclpr, Scaled Orders, p. 207. 


retire, now h\renze), Florence, < floren(t-)s, ppr. whoso rays end in a bunch of curved branches. floWiiVilA 1 Idr! r ill'Y ti ["l”" 


floricnltnral (flo-ri-kurtur-al), a. Relating to 
floriculture. 

floricnltnre (flfi'ri-kui-tflr), ». r< L. flos (flor-), 
flower, + cultura, cultivation.] The cultiva- 
tion of flowers or of fiowering plants. Loudon. 
floriculturist (flo-ri-kurtur-ist), n. [< floricul- 
ture + -tsl.J One who is employed or expert in 
the cultivation of flowering plants, 
florid (flor'id), a. [= 8n. Pg. li.flortdo, < L.^o- 
rtdus, abounding with flowers, flowery, bloom- 
ing, < flos (flor-), flower : see flower. J 1 . Cover- 
ed or abounding with flowers ; flowery ; bloom- 
ing. [Now rare.] 

'Jim death of tlm righteous is like the dnu'cndiiig of ri|Hs 
and wholesome fruits from a pleasant and Jlond tree 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1K3G), I 2M. 


In Jluritl beauty groves and fields npfieur. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. I2fi. 


Poor Dick lnul a lit id siekiicsH, which roldied lilm of Ida 
fat and his fame at onee , ami it wna full three niimlhs lie- 
fore lm regained his reputation, which nine In proportion 
to Ilia jtoridity Slvrlc, Guardian, No. 42. 

To-morrow t review my piece, 

Tame hero and there undue Jtoridity 

Itrawnnur, Ring and Hook, II. 110. 

floridly (flor'id-li), adr. In a florid manner, 
florldness (flor'id-nes), w. The state or char- 
acter of being florid, in any sense; floridity. 

Another Infallible indication 1 m the nature and fioruU 
ness of the plunts which it ofllrioiiHl) jirodiices 

h'ivlyn, Terrs. 

Some of the antieiit GreciaiiH iniirli extol It planclng], 
deriving It not only from llic aimeiillv and Jlnmlucss of tne 
warm and spirited blond, but deducing it from heaven it- 
self as being practized there by the stars. 

Felt ham, Resolves, 1. 70. 
A philosopher need not delight readers with his florid' 

2. Bright in color: sj>ecifically, flushed with ’***• , 

red; of u lively red color: as, a florid conn to- floriferoUB (flo-rifVriis), a. [= F. ft orifdre = 
nance; a florid cheek. Hp. florifero = Pg. It. Jfanfero, < L. florifer, < 

The Bpnmous and florid state which the liloud acquires fo s (fl**")* flower, + ferre as K. l^o- 

in passing thmugh the lungs ArbtUhnat, Aliments, II. ducing flowers. 

Her face was enlivened with such a florul bloom as did Aerification (flo'ri-ft-kjVshon), n. [< L. flos 
not so properly seem the mark of health as of immortal- (flor-), a flower, + -Jieatw(n-), < -fleare, make: 
,ty - Atlduon, Vislou of Justice, gee -fyJ] Tin* act, jiroccss, or state of flowering ; 

3. Flowery in appearance or effect ; highly cm- expansion of flowers. Also, improperly, flosst - 
bellishod or decorated; loaded with ornamonta- Jication. 

tion: os, flortd architecture ; florid music. floriform (flo'ri-fAmi), a. [= F. flor forme . < 
The duty of a golden coin is to 1>e as florid as It can, D. flos (flor-), flower, + forma, shape.] In the 
rich wftli (Corinthian ornaments, and os gorgeous as a pea form of a flower. 

r k ™ ta v „. v . ^ lM .?*?• *V" rtor ‘‘'- florikan, floriken (II<Vri-kan, -km.), «. [Also 

4. Embellished with flowers of rhetoric; en- written florikin, floneott.] A sjiecieR of Indian 

riched with lively fi|?ureH ; highly ornate ; over- bustard, 

wrought in expression : as, n florid style ; flond florilege 
eloquence. " 

Convincing elociucnce is infinitely more servlcealfle to 
Its possessor than tlm most florid harangue. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. (J. 

His style was not always In the purest taste. Several 
contemporary Judges pronounced it too florul. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

Tills forms what is called a florid style : a term com- 
monly used to signify the excess of ornament. 

//. Blair, Rhetoric, xvlii 
Florid counterpoint Aeo counterpoint*, 3.— Florid 
execution, in music, execution abounding in elaborate 


bustard, the Sypheotules Itntgulnons. 
orilege (flo'ri-lei), n. r= F. flonlvgc = 8p. 
Pg. It. flonleffto, < L. as if *florilrg\um, < L. flo- 
rilcgus , flower-culling (of bees), < flos (flor-), 
flower, + lc(/crc, cull, gather. Of. antkohm K) 
1. The culling of flowers. — 2. An anthology. 
[Rare in both senses. 1 

florilegium (flo-ri-le 7 ji-uni), w.; pi. JUmlegia 
(-tt). Hume as florilege, 2. 

His “ Hook of Flowers,” . . . which may have been a 
poetical flmriUgium. Knryc Bnt ., XXII 8M). 

We have made bnt a small Jlonlryiurn from Mr Harlltt's 

. remarkable volumes. Loivell, Study Windows, p. 373. 

eniliellishment or with ostentatious dexterity.- Florid « r/ w a****, a*.—.- 

music, music In which a simple theme is varied, orna- flOTlll (flor 1,1 )» K ME .florin, floren , ^oryn, 

mented, and embellished in a high degree. Variations are florein, etc. (sometimes florence, o. v.), < OF. 
most frequently of this kin d.—norld stylo of medio- florin, F. florin = I*r. 8p. florin = Pg. florim , < 

^ on ”° 0“,* fl°reni<*), a name fiwt applied 
prevailed genendly in the fifteenth century and later. Tlie a coin of Florence (first struck in the 12lh 
most marked English variety is often called the Tudor century), because it was stamped with a lily, < 



florin 

flow (< L. Jlorem , iu*c. of JUis), a flower. Th© 
allusion to Flow nee is secondary; tho ult. 
sourco IK tlio 
sumo: «<*<• Jtor- 
finer . | 1. Tim 

English inline 
of ii gold coin 
weighing about 
05 grains, first 
iHHiiod nl Flor- 
ence in 1251!, 
and having on 
tlio obverse ft 



Ohverar Keren*. 

Morin of I Inrrin r. in tlir llntb.li 
Muftcuin. (Size of tin origin. 1 1 j 


lily and Iho word “ Floivntia.” Tin M.hn*iijn>«(i 

grunt ('(imiiM'icial popularity, iiimI wiih birgcb Inn! nt « «t In 
France, (Jcriimny, Hungary, Dobcinin, anil MmhIuti 
O f flvrrnis flue of gold > coined rouinlc, 

Wei ny nn elglttu liusKlielH, iim liein fhouulitc. 

t'haurrr, l'ardoiier'H Tab , 1. 308. 

2. Art English gold coin issued by Ed ward HI. 
in l.'i43-4, arid worth at tlio lime f» sliilliugs. 
On tho ohvnrso it boro a leopard crowned. 

In Mil* yen* also. kvngu l.duank nmd< neoyn of fyne 
goldc, tunf mimed it the flrrrtfw, thar I* In aay, the peny 
of tile value of vIh. viiid , (In bulb p< ii\ of the vnlun of 
flilH HIM., mid the fiirth\ng<* of tin \.ilu«> of xxd , which 
eoyiiu whh oide> ned foi IiIh warns in huiime. 

Fabfian t flu on (<«l film), p. an. 1348. 

3. An English silver com worth 2 shillings, be- 
ing tho tenth purl of n pound, current since 
1840. — 4. Tho silver gulden of Austria and for- 
merly of South Germany, and tho guilder of the 
Not herlatids, worth n little less than the Eng- 
lish florin. See pit fries and puriritr . — Double 
florin, hii English silver coin of the value of four •hillings, 
mithorixi d Pi 1887. 

Abbreviated ft. 

Florinean (tlo-rin'o-uu), w. [< Florinus (see 
dof.) 4* -e-an.\ Olio of a Gnostic soot of tho 
second century, ho called from Florinus, a pu- 
pil of Polycarp. 

floriparous (fln-rip'it-rtiB), a. [= F. Jlortparc 
ss Pg. flonjwro , < ’LL. flonparns, producing 
flowers' (of spring), < L. Jlos ( Jlor -), a flower, 
+ parent . produce.] Producing flowers. 

floripondlo (flo-n-pon'di-6), n. [Sp. Jlorwon- 
rito, Jlonpuurito , magnolia, also smofith-stalkod 
Jirtipinanxia ( Ii. eanritria ) ; < NI j. Jtonpondmm , < 

1 4. flos ( //or-), flower, + pot iritis, weight..] A 
plant, tho Datura saupuntea, an infusion from 
whoso seeds, prepaiod by the Peruvians, in- 
duces stupefaction, and, if much used, furious 
delirium. Tills lufiiHhiu 1 h said to Imve been maul by 
tlie prluHtH of the temple of the Hun In the ancient capi- 
tal to produce frantic ravings, which were accepted as in 
spfrod prophecies. 

florist (flo'rist), ft. [= F. Jlcuriste = Hp. Pg. 
florist a sb Tt .Jiorista, a florist, < Ij. flos (Jlor-), 
flower, + -is tit, -isl.J 1. One who cultivates 
flowers; one skilled in tho raising of flowers; 
especially, one who raises flowers for sale. 

The nnllcntH vniially delimited In flourishing gardens, 
many wen* jurist it that knew not the true use of a llowci , 
and in I'liidcs dales none lmd dim lly treated of thut sul > 
Jcct St r T. Ilruinir , Vulg. Kit., II., Ep. Dud 

2. One who writes a flora or an account of plants. 

floriangent (ilo-ri-Hu'jiMil ), a. [< L. flos (flor-), 
flowin', + smjcn( t-)s, jipr. of supere, suck: see 
suet.] Sucking flowers: nn epithet applied to 
sundry birds and insects which suck honey from 
flowers. 

floritryt (flor'i-tri), ii. [As if for * Jloriturc (= 
It. Jiontura ), < ML. *florttura , flowery orna- 
ment, < floim, flower, ‘flourish : soo flourish.’] 
Flowery ornament. 

11u* walls mid urchoR |of tho temple] crested and gar- 
nished with flout ru. Smut)/*, TravnUus, p. 1 'JI». 

floroon (flo-ron'), ft. [< ME. flouroini , flower- 
work, < t)F. fhmm , F. lionron, a flower, jewel, 
gem, = Sp. flot on = l*g. Jlor do = It. fl orotic , 
nug. of F. lien r, Sp Pg. flor = It. flare, < L. flos 
(flor-) 9 ft flower.] A Imrdcr worked with flow- 
ers. 

flornlent (flor'b-lont ), a. [< h.Jlorulentus, flow- 
ery, < L. flos (Jlor-), h flower.] * Flowery; blos- 
soming; in riecorahn nt t, formed wholly or in 
part of imitated flowers; floroated. 

Fhrulf nt senilis hi rullcf ii|h»ii a mat ground. 

II S Ctuitutti, .lout Arc hand. Ass., XV. 227. 

floniloust (flor'd-lus), a. Flornlent. 

flory (fld'ri), a. [St^e flvtmt, florec ] In her., 
same as fleuru.- Cross double-ported flory. ^ 
double -Cross flory. See rn 1**1 

floscampyt n. [All accom. of the Ij. flos caw- 
pi , flower of the field : flos (flor-), flower; ca tu- 
rn, gen. of campus, field: sec eantp-.] A fleld- 
nower; a name of the rose of Sharon, 
llaill ! Jit Htnwinp, and Ht»wcr v>ru>imll. 

Tbs odour of thy goodnos reliant to \ h all 

York Plays, p. 441. 



Whcel-nnimnlrule, 
Host uhtna ornata, 
uiti^nificd 500 times. 
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floacnlar (flos'k^-Wr), a. [< flotcule + -orl.] 
In hot., same as discoid, as applied to flower- 
heads in the ComposiUv; composed of florets. 
Also flosrutous , floscuUm. 

Floscularia (flos-ku-la'ri-tt), «. _[NL., < *flos- 
cularts (see Jlosetde) + -»«.j 1, “ 
nus of whcel-aniraalculosof the 
family Flosculariidw . F.prohos- 
cidiaiv ml F. omata are exam- 
ples. — 2. A genus of rugose 
cup-corals: same as Oyaiho- 
pltyllum. Eichwald, 1829. 

FiOBCUlarioa (flos-kn-la-ri-e'- 
h), w. pi. [NL. f < *floseulnrts 
(Hoe jloscnlv) + -«>a.] A group 
of rotifers, corresponding to the 
family FlosculariidtB. 
flosetuarian (flos-ku-l&'ri-au), 
n. A rotifer or wheel-aniinal- 
culo of the family Floscularitdw. 

We may call attention CHpechtlly to 
the flnsciUaruinn. 't hey ara common- 
ly found attached to the stems and 
leaves of u<|iiatic pluntn, Thu foot-stalk hearing the bell- 
shaju'd liody is very long. Stand. Mat. Hint., I. 204. 

FlosculariidflB (flos'kv-la-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Floscularia + -ultv.] A family of permanent- 
ly fixed rotifers, with a long ringed foot, usually 
with gelatinous coverings ana tubes, and the 
wheel-organ lolled or deeply cleft. 
flOBCUle ( Hos'kul), n. [= F. Jlosetde = Sp. Jl6s- 
cnlo = Pg. It. flosculo. < L. floseutus, also Hos- 
cula, f., a floweret, a little flower, dim. of Jlos 
(Jhir-), a flower : see flower .] A floret. 
flOBCUlett, a. [< JloscuU j + -fit.] A hud. Davies. 

hut when your own fain* print was sot 

Once In a virgin Hour ti let 

Swoet us yoursulf, mid newly blown, 

To glvu that liro resign'd your os n. 

llvrru'k, Ilusi^rideS, p. 133. 

Floscnlidse (flos-ku'li-«le), n. pi. [N L., < L. Jlos- 
cultis (lit. a little flower) + -trite.] A family 
of Discomedusw with simple 1111 branched nar- 
row radial canals, a ring-canal, central mouth, 
and mouth-anus at the end of a mouth-tube. 
flOBCUliferOUS ( tto s-kii-1 i f ' e-r 1 LH ), a. K L. flos- 
eulus , dim. of flos, a flower, +Jerrv = E. hear 1 .] 
In cnlom., tt^nninating in a /listended hollow 
process or organ, open iKmoath, and somewhat, 
resembling a labiate flower, os tho abdomen of 
u fulgora or lantern-fly. 

floSCUlOUB, floscnlose (flos'ku-his, -los), a. [< 
L. flosculus, dim. of Jlos, a flower: see Jloseule.] 
Same as Jloscular. 

flos ferri (flos fer'I). A coralloid varioty of 
calcium carlKmate or aragonite, often found in 
connection with iron ores, 
flosh 1 (flosli), v. t. [Also Jloush; a dial. var. of 
flash - au&JUish*, q. v.] To spill ; splash. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flosh* 2 (flosh), n. [< ME. Jlosshe, Jlosche, another 
form of Jlasshe, Jlasehe, a pool: so e Jlash s , n.] 

1. A pool: same as Jlash 3 . 

A1 in n samhli^ swcyud to-geder, 
hitwunu a t louche in tlmt fryth, (V a foo craggu. 

Sir (iamijine ami the Oreen Kniyht (K E. T. H.), L 1430. 

2. A swamp; ft body of standing water grown 
over with weeds, reoas, etc. Jamuson. [Scotch.] 

Ducks a paddock-hunting scour tho Img, 

And powlioods spartle In the oosy rioah. 

Darulmm, Seasons, p. 12. 

flosh H (flosh), u. rOrigin uneertain ; oithor the 
same us Jlosh 2 (of. flosk-hole and flash*), or an 
accom. of G. fliissc, a float, a trough in which 
ore is washed: see float, n ., and ef. Jloss^.] 
In metal, a hopper-snaped box in which ore is 
placed for the action of tho stamps. Thu side of 
the Im>\ has a shutter, whlcli la raised or loucrcd to allow 
tin* ore to chcuih) when it lias reached tho desired flue- 

IICHM. 

flosh-hole ( fl osh 'hoi), n. A hole which receives 
the waste water from a mill-pond. Hulhwell 
floshin (flosli 'in), n. [Sc., also written Jloshan, 
dim. of floxlt~, q. v.] A puddle larger than a 
dub, but shallow. Jamieson. 
flosh-silk (flosli 'silk), n. Same as JtosssWc. 
[ltare.] 

The trucklc-tied of Valour and fteedora U not wadded 
with jUnsk-dlk Jxinttor, 

floss 1 (flos), n. [E. dial. , prob. a weakened form 
of flush**, orig. flash : see Jlash*. The word, be- 
ing local Eng., can hardly be borrowed from G. 
dial. ./low, running water, a stream : see Jleet*.] 
A small stream of water: used as a name in the 
extract. 

A wide plain, where the broadening Flau hurries ou be- 
tween its green banks to the sea. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, L L 


flotation 

floes 9 (flos), a. [Prob. < G. floss, a raft, a boat, 
a float, Jhsse, a float, buoy : see Jloat, n.1 1. 
A fluid glass floating upon iron in a puddling 
furnace, produced by the vitrification of ox 
and earths. — 2. Same as JlossJiole, 


The typical go- The /torn, or outlet of tho slag from the flron-]furnaoe, 

. Ure, Diet., II. 007. 


floss 3 (flos), ft. [Also written Jlosh (in comp. 
flosh-silk, q. v.) (== Dan. flos) ; < OF. Jlosche (m 
the phrase soye Jlosche , sleave silk), < It. Jlos- 
da (llosda seta, sleave silk — Florio); cf. OF. 
Jlosche, weak, soft, as a boneless lump of flesh, 
< It. floscio, dial .Hosm. weak, soft, feeble, flac- 
cid, < L .mucus, fluid, loose, slack, frail, weak, 
pp. of jluere, flow: see flux, fluent ] 1. A 
downy or silky substance inclosed by the husks 
of certain plants, as maize and milkweed.— 2, 
Hame as Jloss-stlk. — 3. The leaves of red cana- 
ry-grass; also, tho common rush. [Scotch.] 

No person shall cut lient nor pull Jtote . . . before the 
first of Lammas yearly. 

Quoted in G. Harry's Hist. Orkney Islands, App., p. 467. 

floss-embroidery (flos'ew-broi # d6r-i), ft. Any 
embroidery in which floss-silk or filoselle is 
used in considerable quantities. On account of 
Its delicacy and tendency to cling to whatever touches It, 
and no suffer defacement, tt Ih hut little used In embroid- 
ery applied to wearing-apparel, and la employed especially 
for cfiuruh embroidery 

floss-hole (flos'hCl), n. The opening in & blast- 
furnace whore the slag is withdrawn. Also JUm. 

Preventing the metal from running out at the floss-hole 
when it begins to fuse. Ure , Diet, II. 907. 

flossifleation (floH'i-fi-ka'shqn), ft. [Improp. 
form of flortfication, resting on L. Jlos, nom., in- 
stead of Jlor tho stem, of the first element.] 
Bamo as 'flw’ijiesition. 

floss-silk (flos' silk), tt. [Sometimes written 
flosh-silk (= Dan. jlftssilkc ); < floss* + silk.] 
Silk liber from tho finest part of the cocoon, 
carded and spun but not twisted, so as to be 
extremely soft and dowuy in its surface while 
retaining a high luster. It iH used chiefly for 
embroidery. Filoselle often replaces it. 

flossy (flos'i), a. [< JUm* + -y\] Belonging 
to, composed of, or resembling floss. 

Tho thin flossy wreath of liulr . . . Invested his tem- 
ples. S. Judd f Margaret. 1. 2. 

floss-yam (flos'yitm), ft. [<Jloss* + yam.] A 
soft, slightly twisted yarn made from floss-silk 
or filoselle. 

flot (flot), ft. [< ME. Jlot, a float, ship. etc. : 
see JUmt. w. In def. 2 a particular use, < ME. 
flot, < AS. *JU>t, in comp. *flotsmerc (smeru), 
floating fat, the scum of a pot (Sonnier; not 
authenticated) (= Icel .flot, fat, grease, from 
cooked meat, = Sw. Jlolt, grease); lit. that 
which floats, <Jteotan (pp .Jlotcu), E. fleet 1 , etc., 
float : see Jlecft, v., and cf. fleet*, v. t.] If. See 
float, ft. — 2. Floating fat ; the scum of & pot; 
tho scum of broth. [Scotch.] 

As a fori ics [furnace] fill of flot that upon fyr boylus, 
When brygt broimiuidu brondes are but tlier an-vuder. 

Alliterative Forms (od. Morris), II. 1011. 

flota (flo'tii), ft. [Hp., a fleet : see Jloat, v. and 91 ., 
th (to ^’f 1 ^ ^ eomrnercial ^ ® ofc > esyeciall^ 

every yoar from Cadiz to Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
to transport to Spain the products of Spanish 
America. 

flotage, ft. See floatage. 

flotant (flo'tant), a. [Formerly also written 
(accom.) floatant; < F.Jhttant, ppr. of Jlotter, 
float: see float, v.1 In her., represented as ir 
floating either in the air, as a bird or flag, or in 
the water. As applied to a bird, it is synony- 
mous with discloml. 

flotation (flo-ta'shon), n. [Formerly also writ- 
ten (accom ! ). floatation; < OF. as ir *Jtotation, 
the orig. type of OF. Jlotaison , F. dial. Jlotaison, 
the flooding or irrigation of a meadow, F. floU 
taison , the line of flotation, water-line, < Jloter, 
flatter, float : see JUtat. Cf. Jtotsam, nit. a dou- 
blet or JtotaUon.] 1. The act or state of float- 
ing. 

Nor Is this Individual life of the units provable only 
where free flotation la a liquid allows Its signs to he read- 
ily seen. U. Hpencrr, Prln. of SoeloL, 1 218. 

The fruit consisted of racemes, or clusters of nutlets, 
which soom to have been provided with broad lateral 
wings tor flotation in the air. 

Dawson, Gaol. Hist of Plante, p. 188. 

2. The science of floating bodies.— nine or line 
Of flotation, the plane or line in which the horteontol 
surface of a fluid cute a body floating In It; the dividing 
line lietween the part of a ship or other floating body be- 
low the surface of the water and that above it In ships 
this line has an intimate relation to their buoyancy and 
equilibrium. — Stable flotation, aplirase applied to that 
position of a floating body in which it Is not capable cf 


being upset by the exertion of a small force, but, when 
slightly disturbed, invariably returns to Its former posi- 
tion. 

flotativo (fld'tft-tiv), a. [< flotation) + -it*.] 
Of or pertaining to flotation: having the qual- 
ity of floating. IS. H. Knight . 
flotelf * v * and a. A Middle English form of float . 
flote 8 ^ v . t. [Of. flotten-mdk.] A variant of 
fleetfi, 1. 

Such cheeses, good Cisley, ye fluted to uigh. 

Tmmr, A I<esson for Dairy Maid Glalcy. 
flotert, floteryt. Obsolete forms of flutter, flat- 
tery* 

flotemel (fld-ter-nel'), ». [OF.] A variety of 
the gambeson worn toward the close of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Also spelled flotternel. 
flotilla (flo-til'tt), n. [= F. flotillr (> D. flotillr, 
flotiljc as d. Dan. flotillr = Bw. flotUfj ) = It. 
flotHglia , < Bp. flotilla (= Pg. flotilha), a little 
fleet, dim. of flota , a fleet: s eo float, n.,flota .] 
A little fleet; a fleet of small vessels. 

Ills [Lafayette's] entire flotilla, ammunition of war, and 
even the city of Annapolis, were saved from destruction 
liy an improvised gun- boat. J. A . Steven*, Gallatin, p 290. 

Before breakfast was over, I wo] found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a perfect flotilla of Umts 

l<ad]i liramntjf , Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. II. 

flotist. ». [ME. flotysc, flotycc , the same as J lot, 
with F. term.: see flat, 2.] Scum. 

Flotyce or flotycr of a ]>ott or other lyke, spuina. 

Pramjd. Pare., p. 108. 

If thou bumost blood and fat togetlier to please God, 
what other thing dost thou make of God than one that 
hud lust to smell to burnt flotes * Tyndale , Works, It. 21b. 

Hots (flots), n. pi. [F., pi. of flot, a wave, < L. 
flnetus, a wave : see float, w.l Loops of ribbon 
each 
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Nay, ’tls in vain to rtowtww— and discompose yourself 
and your Dress. Steele, Grief A la- Mode, ii 1. 

After delivering herself of her spoeeh, alic Jfot meed liaek 
again to her seat, mighty proud of the exploit. 

Urei'Ulc, Memoirs, Fell. 2f>, lrttl 

flounce 1 (flouns), m. [(flounce*, t\] A sudden 
fling or turn, us of the body. 

At the head of the next [tool a flounce, and the upjmri- 
tiou of a head ami tall brings \ our heart Into your mouth. 

Quarterly lie v., OXXVI. 840. 

flounce 8 (flouns), ». [A changed form of earlier 
frounce, q. v.] A deep ruiue; a strip of any 
material used to decorate ti garment, especially 
a skirt near the bottom, gathered or plaited at 
one edge, and loose and floating at the other, 
the gathered edge being sewed to the garment. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention wo bestow 
To change a flounce or add tt furbelow 

PojK, K of the L., 11. 100. 
IVcpa into every chest and box, 

Turns all her furbeloes und flmuiec* 

Prior, The I love 

flounce 8 (flouns), r. t . ; prot. and pp. Honored, 
ppr. flouncing. [< flouucc*, u. ] 1. To deck with 
ounces: as, to flounce a petticoat or a gown. 


or lace arranged in rows, each row overlapping 
that below, so as to give to the material the flounder 1 (flown MAr] 
appearance of little ripples or waves : a device “ * " * * 


She was flounced and f lirtelow ed from head to find 

Addtmn, Country Fashions. 
Women, insolent, and soir-carcss d, . . 

Curl d, scented, furbelow 'd, and flounc'd around 

Counter, KxjtostulHtloii, 1 M 

2. To surround with something arranged like 
a flounce. [Hare.] 

He has . • . stifled ponds, and flounced himself with 
llowering shrubs und Kent fences. 

Walfmle, tetters, If 17o 

Louuciug (floun'sing), n. [< flounce* + -in// 1 .] 
Material for making flounces ; flounces colloc- 


often used in dressmaking, etc. 
[Ala * 


flotsam (flot'sum), n. [Also formerly flotzam, 


“flotation, flotsam, not. found in this special 
souse, but the same as OF. flotation, F. dial. 
flotatson, the flooding or irrigation of meadows, 
F.flottatson, the lino of flotation, water-line, 
< flotcr, flot ter, float-, < L. fluetuare, float: see 
float, r., flotation. Flotsam, which has hitherto 
been unexplained as to its termination, is thus 
a corrupt form, a doublet of j flotation (ult. of 
fluctuation), as the associated jetsam, jettison, 
is of jactation.] Bucli part of t he wreck of a 
ship and its cargo as is found floating. Bee 
jetsam. 

The interior of the house lions mirth- imt witness to the 
ravages of the ocean, anil to the exercise of those rights 
which the lawyers term Floltowc und Jelsome 

Scull, The 1'irutc, xii. 

Flotunm, jetsam, and lagan arc not the lawful spoils of 
the tinders, but must, lie delivered up t-o those who can 
prove their right to them, the owners paying a reasonable 
reward, . . . which is called salvage 

Hittudl, Counting-house Diet, 

flotsomt, flotsont, n. Bee flotsam. 
flott&ble (flol/a-bl), a. [F., < flottrr, float: see 
float , v.] In "French law, capable of floating 
boats or rafts: said of a watercourse, 
flottent (flot 'on), p. a. [Bee flotten-mtlk.] 
Skimmed. 

flotten-milkt (flot/en-mllk), w. [= 01). vlote- 
melck , skimmed milk, also curded milk, = MLG. 
vlote-meUc , LG . jldte-melk, flair n or ajjUitcnmclk, 
skimmed milk; cf. Be. flottins, also 


tively: as, Chantilly flouncing*. 

* * '* ■•), v. i. [Perhaps a nasalized 

form, influenced by flounce 1 or flounder*, of 1). 
floddvrm , (1) splash through the mire (flod- 
dcr, mire, dirt), (2) dangle. Hup, wave ; in the 
latter senses unothcr form (= MUG. rladern , 
G. fladdem, flat hr n = Sw. fladdra ) of (>l). 
rlederen (= lillG. vlcdern), flutter : sec flutter 
and flatter*.] 1. To make clumsy efforts with 
the limbs ami body when hampered in some 
maimer; struggle awkwardly or impotently ; 
toss ; tumble about, us in mire or snow. 

Aftor his horse hail flounced mid Ihnnutcrrd with his 
hcclcs. Holland, ti. of Aimiiinmis MurccUinus, p. 77. 
Head null heels uikiii the floor 
lliey flounder d all together. 

Tennyson , The Goose. 

Stuck In n i|iiagmlre, flouiuh ml worse mid worn*, 
Hiitll lie maiiuged somehow hi i ambit- back 
Into the safe sure rutted road otu e more 

Hnnvntny, (ting and Hook. I. 97. 


2. Figuratively, to grope uncertainly or oon- 
* -sedly, as for ideas or facts ; speak or act wii li 
perfect knowlodge or discennnent; make 
rkward or abortive efforts lor extrication from 


the same as flot-whey, floating curds in whey ; 
the first element mflotten-milk is another form 
of flot, pp. of flrvft : s oofleefi.] Bkiramod milk. 
[Pro v. Eng.] 

flottert, v. i. A Middle English variant of flut- 
ter. 

flottemel, ». Bee flotemel. 

flot-wheyt (flot'hwa), n. Floating curds in 
whey. 

flotzamt, «. Bee flotsam. 

Itough 1 , n. Same as flue*. 

Hough 8 , a. See flow*. 

flounce 1 (flouns), t\ I. ; pret. and pp. flounced, 
ppr. flouncing. [ME. not found ; cf . obs. flues 
(Nares), flounce ; < Bw. dial, flunsa, dip, plunge, 
rail into water with a plunge, OHw. flunsa , 
plunge, = Norw. flunsa, hurry, work hurriedly; 
ef. flumsa, fly fast, fly hard.] To make abrupt 
or agitated movements with the limbs and 
body; torn or twist as with sudden petulance 
or impatience ; move with flings or turns, as if 
in displeasure or annoyance: as, t o flounce out 
of a room. 

Yon neither fret, nor fume, nor flounce. Swift. 


fused ly, as for ideas or facts ; speak or act wii h 
imporfe 
awl 

errors of s|>ecch or conduct. 

Swearing and HUpiierlenfl the liciu Hate, . . . 
riiing d for Ida sen ne, but found no ImiILoiii there, 

Vet wrote mid floiinder'U oil, in nine de«|mJr. 

Duiiclod, 1. 12<». 

Flouwterinft along without clear puriNwc, without any 
real head, how can wo lie victorioiih * 

letter of (toe. John A. Andirw (Miuw.), Juii 14, 18S3. 

He plunged Into the ncuof nictnphvHicH, and flmnulered 
awhile in walor* Uhi deep for iutcllci tint! sceurlty. 

//. Janie*, Jr , hum. Pilgrim, p, 271 

flounder 1 (floim'dAr), w. \< flounder*, r.] The 
net- of struggling or splasliing about, as in mire 
or other hampering medium : as, with a dosj>e- 
rate flonndt*r\\Q froed liimsclf. 
flounder 8 (floun'der), «r. [< ME. flounder, 

flowndur = G. flundir , flunder, < Sw. Norw. 
flundra = Dan. flynder = Iccl. flydhra, a floun- 
der.] 1. A flatfish ; a fish of the family /7cm- 
roneetulfV. The mime apnllcH to mime or any such UhIi. 
(a) In England it in nppllcMl ch|h chilly to the plaice, Plea 
ronecte * or Platoem firm* Thin 1 h one of the most com- 
mon of the Kumix'im IliitflHhes, and in found in the hcu 
and near the moutliH of lurge riven ; liut It ulHiuudH hiomL 
wliore the iMitt-oin 1 h noft, w hether of clay, sand, or mud 
Flounders feed upon aquatic Insects, wonns, and small 
Ashes, and sometimes acuuiro the weight of 4 pound*. The 
common flounder Is an inhabitant of the Northern, Baltic, 



Four-wetted Flounder iPmraliehthys eMtnfut). (From Rrport «> 
U. 8. Fbh CommMon, W* , 


imam 

and Modlumiimn seaa. (6) In Um onatem 1 1 lilted States, 
U»e common flounder la the Pseudo/deuroncrte* aniertea- 
mot or the I'aruheht hy* ohlotutUH , here figured, (e) Iurnll- 
forniu, ami along the western eoast generally, tho Pleu- 
nmeeft * etcltutu* is know n na tin* flounder. In other ]»arta 
of the world toloiiired by the Kiiglish the iinnie Is trnus 
ft rred to hoiiic tmimiou icprcseiitiitivcof the family Pleu- 
nmcctuhe 

Itut now im 11 on devutoes so hem delyte, 

To fede hem >|nmi flit* fvm'heS ljr’te. 

As flowudre * , iiertlicM, and sueh pykyng warn. 

lluln'c* Hind (K. J! T. S.), |>. 224. 

2. A tool whose edge is used to stretch tho 
leather for a boot -front on a blocking-board. 

The fronts [of boot»| 111 «- 1 • gulnil> plm ed 011 a block, Ihj 
log forced into )hmIIIoii bv an insii iiin«-nt called the floun- 
der Pie, Diet, 111. 100. 

flounder-lantern (floun'dAr-lnn'tenO, n. A 
local English (t-ormvitU) name of Out common 
flouuder or plaice. 

flour (flour), tt. [An earlier spelling of flower , 
which in tho particular sense of ‘fine meal ’ (ef. 
lcel. flur. a flower, also flour, line meal; F. 
flmr defarinc = Hp.Jlordt la hanna = l*g. flor 
dr fannha, flour, lit. flower of meal, i. 0 ., tho 
finest part.; cf. flowers of sulphur, Jlos Jt rri, 
etc.) is now confined to tho spelling flour: geo 
flower.] If. An obsolete spelling at flower (in 
the botanical ami derived senses).— 2. The 
finely ground meal of wheat or of any other 
grain ; especially, the finer part, of meal sona- 
rnted by bolting; hence, any vegetable or other 
substance reduced to a fine and soft powder : 
as, flour of emery ; hop-flour. 

Ziivch different r aw* flier is . . . he-tueno lirun and 
flour nf hiute. .1 yrntute of tmeyt (K K. T. H.), p. 210. 
Wliete and flout, tlusch and lard ere, 

A1 toged>r they sutte 011 fere. 

Wchard Coer do hum, 1. 0108. 

All 

From me do Imckc reeelim the Floure of all. 

And l«‘au«' me but the Itian. 

Shatr., I Ml . 1 1 (folio, 1028). 

3. A snow-like nuiHH of finely erystallized salt- 
peter used in the maim fad are of gunpowder. 

11 Is foiiued by ending a soliitinii of HiiltiHdcr from ISO to 
70 F in large idiiilb.w mpper jihiih, and eontliiiiuHy ngl- 
tilting It bv luind or l>> machinery dining the process of 
rr> stall taition. Tin- flue 1 rystals settle io Hie bottom, are 
reinovod, and Hllnwcd to drain on Inclined forms, wlum 
they lire lvndy for wasliing Flour Of meat, a fine flour 
made of dried meal Flour of powder, ginqiowder not 
granulated, lint pulu 1 i/cd FOBBll flOUT. See fotonl 
Second flour, 1b III I Of u eoarsei quality , seconds, 
flour (flour), v. [Bee flown, r. In the later 
seimes, (. flour, n., 2.] I. in t runs . If. An obso- 
lete spoiling of flower.-— 2. In wining, in fhe 
amalgamation process, fhe mercury is said to 
flour when if breaks up into flue globules, 
which, owing to tile pres- 
ence of some impurity, do 
not. unite wit.li the pre- 
cious mid itl with which 
they are brought in con- 
tact. TIiIh defect 1 h known iih 
Itournu/, and also as mclri nnut, 
both in Aiistiallu and on the 
Pacific toast of the I'uitcd 
States 

II. trans. 1. To grind 
and bolt; convert into 
flour: as, to flour wheat. 

— 2. To sprinkle with 
flour. 

flour-beetle (flour'be'ti), 
n. A beetle, Teurhiio 
molttor, which Jives in nil 
its stages on flour or fari 
liacooiiH substances. Tho 
larva is mi inch long, cyliudricul, smooth and 
glossy, and is know'll its the meal-wonn. Hoe 
also cut under weal-worm. 
flour-bolt ( flour' bolt), n. A machine for bolt- 
ing flour; 11 bolter. 11. consists of a < ylimltb nl siciu 
lovrrcd wit li ludfing cloth ot llin* gimrc, and containing 
teiitiTH Unit iM’fit 11ml pn*ss the meal as it comes from the 
stone against the Hides of thu lioll, and foicc Hit line flour 
througli the guiixi 1 , thus depurating 1L horn the refuse or 
offal 

flpur-boz ( flour' boks), 11 . A tin box for dredg- 
ing or scattering flour: a drodging-bo\. 
flour-dredge ( flourMrej), n. Hume as flour-box. 
flour-dredger ( tioor'drej'er), u. Same as flour- 
hor. 

flour-dresser (flour'd rosier), w. A cylinder for 
dressing flour, instead of passing it through 
bolting-fdoths. 

flour-emery (flonr'em^o-ri), w. In gew -cutting, 
ground corundutn, which when pure is almost 
an iiupnlpable fxiwder, used to pidisli gems, 
glass, etc. It. is sometiiiics adulterated with 
garnet and topaz. 

floureu (flour'cn),<4. [< Jhur + -en*.] Mode of 
flour: as, flouren cakes. Muckay. [I'rov. Eng.] 



Flour I mm. tie f 7 enebrut me- 
htttr), (Line hliowh ii.itnr.il 

siict ) 


flourette 

flourettet, n. See floweret. 
floor-gold (fhmr'gold), n. In placer-mining, a 
name sometimes given to gold occurring in 
exceedingly fine particles, 
flooring-mill (flour' ing- mil), n. A mill for 
making Hour, usually on a largo scale: cliatin- 
guishoil from grist-mill. [U. 8.J 

The way fnun the mealing stone to the jUmriw/irull In 
long Atnirr. A nthrojmlogut, I. 807. 

flourish (flur'ish), r. [< ME. flour is hen, flu- 
nshrn, Jlorishcn, florutchen, etc., bloom, flower, 
adorn with flowers, udorn, ornament, rarely (in 
Wyclif) of a spear, tr. brandish, intr. lx* bran- 
dished; < OF. flounss-, floriss-, flurum-, stem of 
curtain parte of flour ir, florir , flurir, K. flninr 
{ppr.JLurissant, florissant , blooming, Jlonssant , 
nourishing, prosperous), bloom, blossom, flow- 
er, flourish, prosper, = Vr. florir e, — U.Jiortir (< 
h.florcrr) = Hp. 1% ftorwr, <1j. florrscere, 1 lo- 
gin to blossom, begin to prosper,* inceptive of 
florere , blossom, flower, prosper, floiiriHli; cf. 
flat t {flor-), a blossom, a flower: hoo Jhwer, n. 
and •>.] I, intrant*. If. To bloom; blossom ; 
flower. 

Thu fljgetreo Mlmll not Jbmsshr 

H f/rlij, llali. Ill 17 (Oxf.). 

Let iih we, if the vine flourish, whether the tender grai>e 
appear, and the itomogrunuten ImhI forth Cant. vlL 12. 

Wither one rime, and h I tin* other flourish ! 

Shut , 8 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 

2. To thrive under natural foreuH or condi- 
tions; Iks in a state of natural vigor or devel- 
opment; grow or be developed vigorously. 

A golden troop doth puaa on every side 
Of JUmruhuitf young men and virgins gay, 

Which keep fair ineuaure all tile How’ry way. 

Sir J. Davie* , Dancing. 

When hu|the miming enemy) had thus covertly sown 
them Itaruaj, wlint wonder waa It that they should grow 
up together with the eorn uml flourish? 

lip. Atterhury, Sermons, I 111 

Ity continual meditations in sacred writings u man us 
naturally improves and advauees In IioHiichh as a tree 
thrives and flourish?* in a kindly and well-watered noil 

Up Horne, On 1 *m. 1. 

8. To thrive under social or spiritual forces or 
relations; be vigorous in action or develop- 
ment ; bo successful or prosperous. 

Jews that wen* seulous for the J^aw, hut withal Infidels 
In res|HU‘t of Christianity. . . did while they flourished 
no less persecute the Church than heathens. 

Hooker , Kccles. Polity, iv 11. 

After kingdoms and commonwealths have flourished for 
a time, disturbances, seditious, and wars often arise. 

Hncon, Physical Fables, 111., Exp] 
but thou slialt flourish In immortal youth, 

(Jnliurt aiuld the war of elements. 

Addison, Cato, v 

Our farmers round, well pleased with constant, gain, 

Like other farmers, flout ish anti coniplalu 

Crabbe, Works, I 4(1 

4. To bo in a state of active existence or ac- 
tual oxercise; exist in activity or practice. 

In our school-liookn we say. 

Of those that held their heads above the crowd, 

They flu uri*h'd then or then. Tennyson, The brook. 

John Woolton, bishop of Kxoter, who flourished anon 
after the lief urination, . . . was lwmi In the year 1587. 

Baines, Hist. Ijmeoshlre, 11 1*2 

Tilt* grammatical sciences on the one band, the mathe- 
matical ami physical oil the other, flourished in Alexan- 
dria side by Hide, and formed a foundation for all the later 
science of the world 

Von Hank*. Unlv. Hist (Iraiw ), j». 4(W 

5. To make flourishes ; use flowery or fanciful 
embellishments: as, to flourish in writing or 
speech. 

Mv and thoughts 

Told me some poisonous snake was cUtsely hid 
Under your itounshintf words 

Beau am) FI. (¥), Faithful Friends, il 2. 

They dilute sometimes and flourish long on little Inci- 
dents. Watts, Ixigfc 

True, ma'am, ns ><m snv, one should be quick In di 
vulging matters of this nature , for should we lie tedious, 

t ierlians, while we are fiourtshma on the subject, two or 
liree lives may be lost 1 Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 1. 

His (naniel, that seraphs tremble at, Is hung 
IHsgmcefiiH) on ev'r> trlflei s tongue, 

Or serves the champion in forensic war 
To flourish and parade with at the lmr 

Cowjier, Rxjiostulatlon, 1. 665. 

6. To move or be moved in fantastic, irregular 
figured', play with fantastic or wavering mo- 
tion. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and smoking, flourish’d o’er his head. 

Pojte, Dunctad, 11. 1H0 

7. In music; (a) To play an elaborate, osten- 
tatious passage, or to play in an ostentatious 
or showy raanuer. (ft) To play a trumpet-call 
or fanfare. 
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Why do the emperor's trumpets flourish thus? 

Shak., Tit. And., It. 2. 

8. To boast ; vaunt ; brag. Pope . — 9f. To shake ; 
be brandished. 

He sclial scorn** a flonschynge spore Ivihrantcm ban- 
tam, V 1 1 (gate | Wyctif, Job xli. 26 (J'urv.). 

U. irons. If. To cause to bloom; cause to 
thrive or grow luxuriantly. 

How God almyghtl of Ills grete grace 
Hath flourished the urthe on every side t 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 78. 
1 must confess yon have express'd a lover, 

Wanted no art to flourish your warm paiudon 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, Hi 2. 

2f. To cause to prosper; preserve. 

The florthe ( fourth] is a fortune that flunsshrth the soule 
Wyth solirete Irani al synne. J*iers Plowman ( It), xlv 294. 

3. To embellish with flourishes, as handwrit- 
ing, diction, etc. ; adorn with flowery or showy 
words, figures, or lines ; in general, to ornament 
profusely in any way : as, to flourish a signa- 
ture. 

Florysshe thy dysshe with ponder thou mvgt. 

Liher Cur s Cueorum, p. 0. 

T saw sixe very precious sockets made indeed* liut of 
timber work, but flownshrd over with a tiiple giltlng. 

Cory at , Crudities, I. 178. 
Ills son's fine taste an opener vista loves, 

Foe to the Dryads of his father's groves , 

Oiic boundless green, or flourish'd carpet views 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 95. 
The day book and Inventory liook ahull be flourished. 

Tr. of French Com. Cwtc. 

4. To finish with care ; enlarge and embellish ; 
elaborate. 

All that I shall say will be but like bottoms of thread 
close wound up, which, with a good needle, iierliaps may 
lie flourished into large works. Baron, Wur with Spain 

6. To brandish; hold in the hand and shako or 
wave about; hence, to display ostentatiously; 
flaunt: as, to flourish a sword or a whip; to 
flourish one’s wealth or finery ; to flourish one’s 
authority. 

A horseman atieeride, . . . flm shunye a shaft 

Wytlif, 2 Mac. xi. H (Oxf. and Purv.). 
Ho caste Lb fill harde, 
Andfluriehsth his falsncs opon fcle wise, 

And fer lie castetti to-forn the folk** to destroye 

J*tcr* Plowmans Crede (K K. T 8.), 1. 484. 
My swnnl, I say ! — 01*1 Mnutugiio is come, 

And flmri*he* his blade in spil** of me 

Shak , K and J , i. 1. 

8f. To gloss ovor; give a fair appearance to. 

To bring you thus together, 'Uh no sin . 

Rith that the justice of your title to him 

Doth flourish the deceit. Shak., M. for M , Iv. 1. 

flourish (flur'ish), v. [< flourish, r.] If. A flour- 
ishing condition. 

ITesent Home may be said to In* but the Monument of 
Koine past, when she was in Unit Fhmnsh that St Aus- 
tin desired to sec her in. Iloivell, letters, I. i. its. 

2. Showy adornment; decoration; omument. 

My beauty, though hut meuii, 

Meeds not the painted flourish of y*»ur praise 

Shak , L. L., ii 1. 

3. Ostentatious ombellishmeut ; ambitious co- 
piousness or amplification ; especially, parade 
of words and figures; rhetorical display. 

Hum. l«et the foils lie brought, the gentleman willing, 
and the king hold his purjxwe, 1 will win for him, If I 
cun . . 

Mm Shall 1 re-dollver you e’en so? 

Ham To this elfect, sir ; after what flourish your na- 
ture will. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue Dryden. 
“ In my prison of England " fsaid Charlea| f “ for the wca- 
rlnesH, danger, and displeasure in which I then lay, 1 
lmvc many a time wished 1 had been slain at the battle 
where they t*H»k me." This is nflmiri*h. If you will, hilt 
it is somet hing more. H L. Stevenson, Charles of Orleans 

4. A figure formed by bold or fanciful lines or 
strokes of the pen or graver: as, the flourishes 
about an initial letter. — 5. A brandishing; the 
waving of something held in the hand: as, the 
flourish of a sword, a cane, or a whip. 

The next day Miss Ritter haw the deacon drive past wlHi 
a wagon-load of children ; ho nodded his head at her as 
he passed, and whipped up the old horse with a flourish . 

Harj/er's May 

6. Til music : («) An elaborate but unmeaning 
passage for display, or os a preparation for retu 
performance. 

I was startled with a flourish of many musical instru- 
ments that I never heard before. 

Addison, Religions In Waxwork. 
He preluded his address by a sonorous blast of the nose, 
a preliminary fltntrish much in vogue among public ora- 
tors. Irving, Knickerbocker, p 213. 

(ft) A trumpet-call : a fanfare. - Flourish of trum- 
pet!, a trumpet-call, fanfare, or prelude for one or more 
trumpets, performed on the approach of any person of dis- 


float 

tlnctlon ; hence, any ostentatious preliminary sayings or 
doings : as, his advertisement is accompanied with a flour 
ish of trumpets. 

A flourish, trumiiets /—strike alarum, drums ! 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 

floorighablet (flur'ish-a-bl), a . [< flourish 4- 
-tfft/e.] Flaunting. Davies. 

He [the devil 1 seta the countenance of cotiUnuance on 
them [the wicked |, which Indeed are more fallible in their 
certainty than flourtshable In their bravery. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. 217. 

flourished (flur'isht), p. a. In her., same as 


fleury. 

flonriib 



Floor-elite ( Tyroglyfkut sire), 
under sorfaie 
(Highly magnified ) 


JMnsher (flur'ish-Ar), n. One who flourishes, 
flourishing (flur'ish-ing), p. a. Vigorous; 
prosperous ; thriving. 

The Gardyn is always gretio and florunhing, alle the 
cesouns of the Zeer, als wel In Wyntrc cs In Homer. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 64. 

Wealth and plenty in a land where Justice ralgnea not 
la no argument of a flourishing State, but of a nearness 
rather to ruin or romiuoUon. Milton, Kikonoklaates, lx. 

The old city [Alexandria] was, withont doubt, in a flour- 
ishing condition, when the trade of the East Indies was 
carried on tliat way by the Venetians. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 1. 7. 

flourishingly (flur'ish-ing-li), ailv. In a flour- 
ishing manner ; with adornment; thrivingly. 

She is in lyke case flmtnshmglye docked wyth golde, 
prcciouse stone, and pcnrlcs 

Bp. Bale, Image of tlie Two Churches, II. 

flourishing-thread (flur'ish-ing-thred), n. A 
variety of linen thread used for daruing and 
otherwise repairing 
linen fabric, and also 
in netting and similar 
fancy work, 
flour-mill (flour' mil), 
n. A mill for grind- 
ing grain into flonr; 
a flouring-mill. 
flour-mite (flour'mit), 
f*. One of several 
mites or aearids which 
are found in flour, as 
Tyroglyphus siro {far 
rina') or T. longwr. 

See checse-mitc. 

flourotwt, w. [ME., < 

OF. flor on, < flor, flow- 
er: soe flower.] Flower-work; an ornamental 
flower. 

A fret of golde she liadilc next her beer, 

And upon that a whit*) * orowne she beer, 

With floumnns sninh* 

Chaucer, (I*hh 1 Women, 1. 217. 

flour-packer (flour'pak'er), n. A machine for 
packmg bags or barrels with flour, 
floury (flour'i), a . [< flour + -y 1 .] If. An ob- 
solete s[>elling of flowery.— 2. Consisting at or 
resembling flour; covered with flour: as, your 
coat is floury. 

She ahook her own floury hands vigorously, and offered 
one at last, muffled in her apron. 

S. 0. Jewett, Country Doctor, p. 103. 

floush (flousli), v. t. Some as flosh*. 
flout 1 (flout), it. [< MF.flowtc {n\so floyte : see 
floifl), a flute, < OF. flaiitc, flaliutr, also fle&te, 
and (with false silent s) flawtte,flahu*tti, flewtte. 
later flute (> mod. TZ. flute, which lias displaced 
the ME. form), mod. Y.flUle: sec further under 
flute 1 .] If. A flute. — 2. A boys’ whistle. Hol- 
ywell. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. [Of. It. fagotto , a bun- 
dle, fagot, also a wind-instrument.] A truss or 
bundle. Halliwelt. [Prov. Eng.] 
flout 1 ? (flout), v. i. [< ME. flowten ialso j flat- 
ten : seo floit 2 ), play on a flute, < OF. flaiiter , 
also fleUtcr , and (with false silent s) Iteiister, 
play on the flute : boo jfloufi, «., and further un- 
der .flute 1 . Of. flout'*.] To play on the flute. 

Ryngynge he was, orflowtynge [var. floytynpe 1 al the day. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol to C. T.. 1. 91. 

They flouted and they taberd, 
laying* in theyr manner as sem: 

Lydgate, Fylgrcmoge ' ' 

flout® (flout), v. [Prob. a particular use of flout * , 
play the flute ; of. MD. fluyten t talk smoothly 
or flatteringly, tr. soothe, as a horse, by blan- 
dishments, impose upon, jeer, a particular use 
of fluyten, mod. D. fluitm s® E. flout 1 , play the 
flute: seefloi/2. a similar turn of thought ap- 
pears in F. piper, decoy, catch with a bird-call, 
take in, cheat, deceive, < pipe, pipe: see pipe 
and peep*.] 1 0 intrant. To mock; jeer; scoff; 
beliave with disdain or contumely : with af be- 
fore an object. 

Fleer gild gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift 

The Imagination is a faculty that flouts at foreordina- 
tion. Lowell , Among my Books, 9d aer., p. 2S7. 
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He makea peace with nothing, takes refuge In nothing. 
He /touts at happiness, at motto, at Joy. 

The Century, XXVI. Mft. 

n. trans. To mock or scoff at ; treat with din- 
dam or contempt. 

A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out of my 
humour. Shak., Much Ado, v. 4. 


The gay beams of lightsome day 
Olid but t o flout tlie ruins gray. 

. Scott, L. of L. M., 1L 1. 

For he had never /tutted them, neither made overmuch 
of outcry, liecauae they robbed other people. 

JR. D. filackmore , Luma Donno, iv. 

«>gvn. Hue taunt. 

(flout), n. [< flout*, c.] A mook; a scoff; 
a gibe. 

The Spaniards now thought them secure, and therefore 
. . . asked them If they would he pleased to walk to their 
Plantations, with many other such Jluuta; but our Men an- 
swered never a word. Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 110. 

Wherefore wall for one 
Who put your beauty to tills yield and scorn 
lly dressing It In ragsY Tennyson, Geraint 

The broad flontt, an Ironical representation of a thing 
aa Its opposite. 

As he that saw a dwarfe go In tho street© said to hls 
companion that walked with lilm, See yonder gyant; and 
to a Negro or woman blackcinoore, in good sooth yo arc 
a fair© one : we may call It the broad floute, 

Puttenhain, Arte of Bng. Poctdc, p. 160. 

The antinhraals, or the broatl /out, when we deride by 
flat contradiction, antithetically calling a dwarf a giant. 

/. D’leraeli, Amen, of hit, II. 62. 

flontaget (flou'taj), n. [< flout 2 + ’■ago,'] The 
act or flouting; flouts. 


The /outage of Ills own family. 

H. Jonson, Every Man out of hls Humour, Characters. 

floater 1 t (flou'tfir), n. [< ME. flowtnur, flouUtur, 
< OF. flaiiteur, flcUsteor, mod. F. flutour, a play- 
er on the flute : see flout* and flutrr. ] One who 
plays on tho flute; a fluter. 

Alter 3 (flou'tfcr), a. [< flout 2 + -orl.] One 
who flouts; a mocker. 


Democritus, that common fi outer of folly, was ridiculous 
himself. Burton, Aunt of Mel., To the Header, p 71 

floutingly (flou'ting-li), adv. With flouting; 
disdainfully. 

flouting-etock (flon't-ing-stok), »i. [< flouting + 
stock. Of. laughingstock,] 1. An object of 
flouting or ridicule ; a laughing-stock. Shak. 
[Rare.] — 2f. A scoffing jest. 

Von are wise, and full of gibes and elauting-itogs ; and 
a tis not convenient you should lie coxened 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 6. 

flow 1 (fl6), r. [< ME. flowen , < AS. flowan (pret. 
fledw, pi. Jlodwcn , pp. flowen ), flow, = I), vloeijen 
m MLG. vlown, elotgen , LG. floien, flojen, flow, 
a= OHG. flttuwcn , flewen, ftawen , MHG. vlouwen , 
vie wen, vUkm , flam, fleun , etc., G. dial, flauen , 
wash, rinse (in running water), = Icel. flfto, 
flood, also boil milk ; of. Gr. ittetnv, Ionic form 
equiv. to Gr. n’Mrtv, ttaliv («/ *nhF), Bail, go by 
sea, float, swim, = L. plucre, rain (plmt, ft 
rains), Skt. pin, float, swim, sail, hover, fly ; 
a shorter form of the root which appears in AS. 
fledtan , E. fled*, float, etc., and the derived 
AS. flotian, E. font : we fleet* and float. Hence 
flood, q. v.] X. intram . 1. To move along, as 
water or other fluid, in a continuous succes- 
sion or stream, by tho force either of gravity or 
of impulse upon individual particles or parts ; 
move in a current ; stream ; run : as, the river 
flows northward; venous blood flows from the 
extremities to tho heart ; the crowd flowed in a 
steady stream toward the point of attraction. 
Thu thrldde day shal /woe a flood 
That al this world slial hyle | covert 
Altmglische Dichtungen (ed. Bodduker), p. 280. 

Where Connulus the Emperour admitted them luto the 
<!oui) trie of Hucuia : and thence they /owed into other 
imrts. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 160. 

Hence — 2. To proceed; issue ; well forth: as, 
wealth flows from industry and economy. 

Ill use that tongue I have ; If wit flow from It, 

As boldness from my bosom, let it not lie doubted 
I shall do good. Shak,, W. T., ii. 2. 

What a brave confidence /owe from his spirit ! 

v Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, L 1. 

Hero tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Auch tears as patriots shed for dying laws. 

Addison, Cato, Pro!. 

3. To abound; have or be in abundance; be 
full : as, flowing cups or goblets. 

The dry streets /low'd with men. Chapman, 

4. To glide smoothly, without harshness or 
dissonance : as, a flowing period ; flowing num- 
bers. 

Cursed be the verse, how wellsoe'er It /low, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 288. 

The immortal accents which flowed from hls (Milton’s) 
Up*. Macaulay, Milton. 


0. To hang loose and waving: as, flawing skirts; 
flowing locks. 

Swell'd with the wanton Wind, they loosely flow , 

And ev’ry Step and graceful Motion show. 

Coiurreve, tr of Ovid's Art of liovc. 

See tho proud pipers oil the Iww, 

And mark Lhe gaudy streamers flow 
Front their loud ©banters down. 

Scott, 1* at tho L., II 16. 

6. To rise, as tho tide : opposed to ebb : as, tho 
tide ebbs and flows twice iu twenty-four hours. 

It ebbetlie and flowetke, as other seea don. 

Maud* Mile, Travels, p. 272. 
\t flowed twice In six hours, and nitwit Suragansctt . . . 
Ithu hurricane) rallied the tide fourteen or fifteen foot 
aliove the ordinary spring tides 

Winthrop, Hint New England, 1. 320. 

7. To discharge blood, as in tho catamenia or 
after childbirth.— 8. In eeram., to work or blend 
freely : said of a glaze. 

II. tram, 1. To cover with water; overflow; 
inundate: as, the low grounds along tho river 
are annually flowed. 

And in wyiitcr, and ai>e©yally in Lent, It is inerimylouiily 
flowen with rage of water y* commyth with grolo vyolence 
thrugli the vale of Jowipliat. 

Sir if. (fuytfonlr, l*ylgrymagc, p SI 

Here I flowed the drie monte, mod© a new drawbridge 
lively n. Diary, May K, 1666. 

2. To carry down in a current: said of water 
in a river. [Rare.] 

While the Tahk-heen’-ah noticeably flown lens water 
than the Xulsou. The Century, XXX. 747. 

3. To cover with any liquid, as varnish or glaze, 
by causing it to flow over the surface. 

'Hie glass is filed, cleaned, and flowed with collodion, as 
Indore directed. Silver Sunbeam, p. 144. 

4. In founding , to permit (the molten metal) 
to flow through the mold long enough to carry 
off all air and foreign matter, in order to insure 
a casting free from bubbles and similar defects ; 
run through.— To flow a Jib or staysail sheet, to 

sluL'k it otT. 

flow 1 (Ho), n. [< flow*, r.] 1. The act or state 
of flowing; a continuous passing or transmis- 
sion, as of water or oilier fluid ; movement in 
or as if in a current or stream : as, a ptw of 
blood, oil, lava, or magnetism ; tho volume of 
flow in a river. 

They take the flow o' the Ml© 

By certain scales r tho pyramid , they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or fuisoii follow. Shak., A and l , II. 7. 

Boast tho pure blood of an Illustrious race, 

In quiet /low from Lucre©© to Lucre©©. 

Pofte, Essay on Man, iv. 208. 
The flow of electricity is parallel and proportional to 
the flow of force. 

Atkinson, tr. of Moscart and .louliert, 1. 188. 

2. That which flows, or results from flowing; 
a mass of matter moviug nr that hns moved in 
a stream : as, to walk ovor a lava -flow. 

1 do not think that these fcIsilcH all Itching to one out- 
burst, whether as an Intrusion or a flow. 

Grid Jour , XLIV. 277. 

3. The rise of the tide: as, tho daily ebb and 
flow. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flown and ebbs. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
And knows the cblis 

And flowe of State. H Jonson , Volpone, 11. 1. 

4. Any strong progressive movement, os of 
thought, language, trade, etc., comparable to 
the flow of a river; stream; current: as, a flow 
of eloquence ; the flow of commodities toward 
a commercial center. 

The feast of reuson and tho flow of soul. 

Pojte, ImIL of Horace, II. L 128. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no foil. 

Cuwper , My Mother's Picture. 

5. Figuratively, abundant influx or efflux; co- 
piousness iu emission, communication, or re- 
ception. 

Aud treasures that can ne’er be told 
Shall bless this land, by my rich /tow. 

Fletcher ( and another), raise One, III. 1 
By remson of man's imbecility and pronoiicas to elation 
of mind, too high a flow of prosperity Is dangerous. 

Uooker, Eeolea. Polity, v. 76. 
My Joy at lieing so agreeably deceived has given in© such 
a flow of spirits ! Sherutan, The Duenna, 11. 2. 

6. In meek., the volume of fluid which flows 
through a passage of any given section in a 
unit of time.— 7. In eeram the flux used to 
cause color to run and blend iu firing. 

What Is technically called a flaw I. ©., Introducing a lit- 
tle volatilising salt into the saggar In which the ware is 
fired. Jcwitt, Ceramic Art, II. vlli. 


8. That part of An inclosed space, as a reser- 
voir, along and from which a containt'd liquid 
is flowing. Flow-and-plunge structure, in prof., 
a peculiar form of MtralitleatloiifmllcatJng di |Miailhui In 
tlu* preacnc© of strong uiul frequently shifting current*. 
Th© tlow-aud-iiluiigc structure is nearly the muii© hh false 
bedthmt (which sc©, under false). Flow of Induction 
across mu ©lenient of surfin'©, Iu nuuriu twin, th© product 
of the surface of th© ©l©iiicnt li> the |i©rii©iidi©ulnr com- 
ponent of induction Atkinson - Line 01 flow, in hmtro - 
dynamic*, a cun © imagined to ho so di aw u within a liquid 
at any Instant that ui ©nclijiointof th© curve th© velocity 
of th© liquid Is along th© i urve. A Hu© of How is not gen- 
erally th© iiuth of a part i 1 1©. Ihx-bim© it represents only an 
instantaneous state of tilings, mid hn th© part it 1© moves 
onward the line of llow iisilf 1 mm ouics distorted But In 
the cose of stead} motion til© lim s of (low are fixed mid 
are paths of purticlcs, 1 icing then designated as stream- 
lines. 


Every line t\f flow cuts ©very ©quipnienLinI curve which 
It meets at right unglos, for lit tmli isunt th© resultant 
velocity Is along til© tangent to the line oj flow and along 
the normal to the cqutputentiiil curve. 

Minchtn, l uiplmmi Kinematic VI. I 1 101. 
flow 3 (flou), n. [Sc*., < led. flot, a uiaidiy moor, 
also a bay or largo frith, ifldn, flood : 8oo./fmd.] 
A marshy moor; amoraRH; a low-lying pieeo of 
watery hind. 

In many of these morasses, or flows, as they are called, 
when tho surface is Imrud, the water Issues out Ilk© a tor- 
rent Statist. Ace. of Scotland, xlx. 20. 

A flow Is a wet tract of ground, genet ully fiat, though 
such t mi exist on a gentle slop© where there lias been no 
artificial drainage. Athenaeum, No. 3166, ji 663. 

flow a t. A fonn of tho obsoloto preterit and past 

jmrtieiplo (Jloiren) of fly*. 

flow 4 , flougn 3 (fl6), a. [ E. dial. ] Cold ; windy ; 

boiHtormiH; bloak: aw. flow weather. Brockctt. 
flowage (tUVaj), h. [(flow* + -cff/o.l Tho act 
of flowing; tho ditto of boing flowed, 
flowandt, a. [ME. flowmtda , flowen dc, )>pr. of 
flowen, flow ; imod ardittically.J 1. Flowing. 

Mere. But wrote lie like a gentleman Y 

Johp. In rhyme, line tinkling rhyme, nml flowand verse. 

it. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 


2. Unstable) ; fluctuating. Jameson. 

He wits floimmt in Ills inlntie, mid uneertane to qilhat 
part© liu wald assist UeUnuivn, tr. of Livy, p, 4U. 

flow-bog (flou' hog), m. [< flme 2 + hog.] A 
poat-lxig of whicli tho wurfaco is liablo to riso 
and fall with ovory incrcqtso or diminution of 
water, hh from ruins or Hprings. Also called 
flow-moss. [Scotland and Ireland.] 

tfowent. An obsoloto prot'ori t plural and past 
participle of fly*. 

flower (flou'Gr), «. [Early mod. K. also Jlowre, 
flourc, flour ; < ME. flowrv, flower, flour , flur, 
flor (=s G. l)an. 8w. flor, bfosHoming), < OF. 
flor, flur, flour, flour, V. fleur = I*r. Hp. Pg .jUtr 
= It >. flare, < L.JIos ( flor-), a flower, orig. * flams, 
vt.florcrc, orig. *flos*rv, bloom, blossom, flowor, 
flourish, < ■>/ * lifts = Tout, y * blits, appearing 
in AS. blrnhna, E. blossom, He., and, in a shorter 
form, in AS. blowan. K. blow 2 , bloom, Goth, blown 
= OB. blftnio AB. *ltUmu , K. bloom : see blow 2 , 

bloom*, bloom 2 , blossom. In the sense of ‘fine 
meal’ tho word is now separated in Npdling: see 
Httur. Hence also (from L flos (fl<tr~), a flower) 
E. flora, floral , etc., and (from L. florerc, flour- 
ish) flower, v., flourish, florid, etc.) 1. In Itot. : 
(o) A grow tli comprising the reproductive or- 
gans of a plienogainoiiH ]»lant and tiieir envelops. 

A ctiuiidct© fltiwcr coiisists of pistil, kIiiiuciim, corolla, mid 
tmlyx in regular scricH, uuy one m more of which limy lie 
absent. The female organs or those of fnictiflcation, ure 
tho ovules, which are usually inclosed within a stigina- 
lieArlng pistil or ovur} r Tli© mule or fertlllrlng orguus are 
the stameiis, the essential part of which Is the |M)11©im:hr© 
or anther. According to tli© nssoilution or sopurutinn 
of tlies© organs In tli© flower or upon the plant, flowers 
aro bisexual (liennaphredlt© m iHTieet), unlscxiinl, inoiuu- 
clous, dlorlotis, etc Tli© corolla mid talyx form tin 1 flo- 
ral envelop or jMUimitb, which may ho wholly wanting. In 
which case the flower is suM to be naked or m'lilnmyd- 
eous; If the corolla only is aliseut, the flower Is motiochla- 
mydeous. (b) In bryology, the growth compris- 
ing the reproductive organs in mosses. — 2. Jn 
popular languuge: (a) Any blossom or inflo- 


Aini tliure in were also all© manor vcrtuoiiH Iferlies of 
gmlc smell©, aud ullu olhor llerlies nlso, that Is reu faire 
Flour cm. M under die , Travels, p. 278. 

Here's JUncere for you * 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 

Tli© marigold. Shak , W T . Iv 8. 

(h) Any plant considered wi|,h reference to its 
blossom, or of which the blossom is the essen- 
tial feature; a plant cultivated for its floral 
beauty. — 3. The best or finest of u mimlier of 
persons or things, or the choice part of a thing: 
as, the floivir of the family. 

Tliel were thre hundred kn\glit©s (hat weren full noble 
and worth! men, flor thcl were th© flour of tho host© 

Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), ill. 401. 



flower 

These [the Januaries] an* tin* flower of the TnrkUh In* 
funlery, l»y wlnnn mirh %midi*iftill victories have been at* 
rhiiivpd Sandy t, Travailed, p. 38. 

Tin* King*, Foi-ich »m the flower of those Counties 
wln'iii v tin v i .uue Milton , JIIhI Kng., \ 1. 

4, That Hliilc or part of uuything which may 
1 m* likened to tin* flowering state of a plant; 
especially, tin* furly period of life or of adult 
age; youthful vigor; prime: an, the flower of 
youth or manhood ; the flower of beauty. 

IT lit he .Volina Itnrl lusty* the lie vll will put in hid limit, 
ami any to him, Wlmt ! thou art in thy flowers, mini inkt 
thy (ileiiHiirt Im( inter, .Sermon* ami KeimiiiiH, I 4.‘l I 

lie died iijhjii u Scaffold in I'llouloiiM*, ill the flmrer of 
hid Years. 1 1 011*11, Lettem, 1 vi 1U 

A dimple maiden In her flouvr 
1h woitli a hundred eonU of-iiruid 

Tennyson, Lady < 'lara Vere do Vcre. 

Clconymus wuh uii aged man, him! At nduf ijk, Ins grand - 
licphnw, HeeinH to have Iteeii hid iiiiihhI iniih i elation in 
tlw flower of lift Maun', Daily Jjtw and CiihLoiii, p 104. 

6. A figure of speech ; an ornament of stylo. 
They atfeet llm flown of rlndorn hefoit tliey uiider- 

Ntand the jwrtH of Hpcvc h. .s tn U , 'I atler, No. 244. 

riain truth, dear Murray, net dn no darners of Hjiccch 

/V, 1 nut of lloruee, I. vi 3. 

0. In pnnhng, a typo of decorative design used 
in borders, or in const ruetod typographic* bead- 
bands or nrinminntK, or with an initial letter. — 

7. JCrcleu . , an ornament of a chasuble, consist- 
ing in gold or other embroidery of branching 
or floroatod pat terns, ex lending over the upper 

I iart of the hack, shout tin* shoulders, and some- 
lines also mi front, so as to cover the chest. 
— 8f. The finest part of grain pulverized. Sec 
flour. 

There wumm-ih mica conic into that Sen, for which reason 
tin had dlsputi lied tlicdc three Shi pH witli Flower, that 
they might not want Dumpier, Vojiigcs, 1. UU. 

9. pi. In ehem., fine particles of a substance, 
especially when raised hy tiro in siildiination, 
and adhering to the heads of vessels in the form 
of a powder or mealy deposit. : as, the flown* of 
sulphur. — 10. pi. The menstrual flow. [Used 
in the authorized version of Lev. xv. 2T», XI, but 
changed i n t he revised version to impurity. Now 
only vulgar. 1 Aggregate flower. Sc vaggrryute. 
Argentine flowers of antimony. Hue antimony Ar- 
tificial flower, an imitation of a uiitimd Mow or, worn ad 
an ornament in the hair, in ImjiiiicIh, etc Such Mow ora are 
made of fcalhord, allk. cambric, gim/o, paper, wax, shell, 
etc. in Huh the coi'ooiid of silkworms arc iimciI for this 
puriHwc, anil domctlincK vegetable painlmmnt. or thin 
dhcnld of wIiiiIcImuic oi of nut tn*|M)nihii (Unsolved III Ih-uzoI, 

an» employed Bolaustlne flowers, barren flowers. 

Sec tlm adjective* Christmas flower. Hee Chi uttimts 
- Complete, oompound, cyclic flowers. see the adjee- 
tlvea -Double flower, a I lower whose organa of ivpin- 
dimtlon are pm lly or wliollv eonvorti'd tub) jiclula, ho that 
the rowd of (H'tala exceed t he mu mal number - Equinoc- 
tial flowers, sue npuuueiud Evening flower. Sec 
ewniwi Fertile or female flower, a tiowei im\ inn p>« 
tlld only Flamed flowers, s w flame, r.t. Flower of 
blood. See blooii. Flower oi flowers Of tan, a f lingua, 
Fulton, one of the Myxomnretn Flowers of bismuth, 
madder, sulphur, etc see lusmuih, etc. Flowers of 
Vinegar, u nndd-Ilke growth mi tlie diiifuen of a liquid in 
whhh acetous fermentation id taking place. It eoiidists 
of (.lie iicctoiid fermeiit organism Mwnwoccus (Mynstet- 
Mil) well Flowers Of wine, a mold-llku growth Oil the 
Hiirfitcc of feimeutiiig wine, coiiHldtlng of Saee/utrumyee, a 
Mncwlrrina FlowerB of zinc, see zme -Hermaph- 
rodite or perfect flower, a Mower having both stnmeiid 
and pistils See iutUnesernee. - Male or Sterile flower, 
a Mow ci having diamond only — NOCtUmal flowers. See 
mu 'tin oaf 

flower (tlou'Gr), v. [< MR flourrn (= M 1 10 . flo- 
mmiyil. tlortmi = Dan. floreresz Hw. (torero), 
bloom, flourish, < OR flurtr, florir , F. fle.urtr 
ss l*r. Horn = It. flortre, < L. fldrfre , bloom, 
flourish: hoi* flown-, it., and flom-wh.] I, tu- 
trnuK. 1. To blossom; bloom; produce flow- 
ers; conic into bloom or a blooming condition, 
literally or figumtivcly. 

The South pint thereof |('nrful la inoiintatiioiid, and de 
forth e in waters when lhr\ now little i orn. In that huIi 

I ect to he hhidled l»> the Soiitlieru winds, at HUrli timed aa 
t flu tenth Sandys , Travailed, p. 3. 

Wlilloiiie (hy freali apriug Jlotrrd , and after hunted 
Th> donuiiei prowdv, with Diilfndlllies dlght. 

Simmer, Shop Cal , January. 

Nor could thy enemies, tin nigh it a roota they wet 
With thy bent bhssl, ilestinv Ui> glorious tree, 

That on its stem of greatness tUuvi n t late. 

II II Stoddard, UuesU of the State. 
Merr>, that lierb*of*gruee, 

Shaven now lull seldom 

Ten tutsan, Queen Mary, iii. 0. 

2f. To flourish : bo iu a flourishing or vigor- 
ous condition. 

Sahtiiiou in lih purnhlys na)th Mint n good spyry te mak* 
>th a floury no aege, Hint id a fay re aege <V a lunge . 
Juliana Berners, Treat) de of Fysahynge sythe an Angle, 

Ifol. 1. 

Myn hoiiudte 

That floureth yet. Chaucer , Trollua, iv, 1677. 
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3. To froth ; ferment gently ; mantle, as new 
beer. 

That ls>er did fl»u*r a little. Bacon, Nat Hist, « 886. 
4f. To conic as froth or cream from the surface. 

If you run an eptof these few olwervations, which have 
flown -d oM, and uic, ua it were, the burnldhing of many 
Htiidioiis and cmitemplatlve years, 1 here give you them 
to dispose of Milton, Education. 

Flowering almond, floe almond-tree -Flowering 
fern, rush, etc See the nouns. - Flowering plants. 
(u) i'heiiogamims plants, or plants which produce Mow* 
iu, uh opixmed to cryptogamous or Mowerlosd pluuts. (6) 
I'JhiiIh cultivated especially for their Mowers 
II, trantt. To cover or embellish with flowers, 
or figures or imitations of flowers, as ribbonB, 
lace, gloves, glass, etc. 

When Die frost flowen the whiten'd window junies. 

M. Anuthl , Sohrtih and ItUHtuin. 
The draw boy and slides to the stocking frame tor bro- 
cading and flowenny gloves, aprons, Ac 

A. Barlow , Weaving, p. 30. 

flowerage (flou'6r-aj), ». [< flowtr + -ttge. Of. 
flonage, foliage, lea) ay/c.J A flowering; an as- 
semblage of flowers ; flowers taken together in 
mass, as in decorative art. 

Ht. Friltnuud’s shrine glitters now witli diamond floteer- 
aget, with u plating of wrought gold. 

Carlyle , Past and Present, IL 3. 
Tliey mtUd off, 

Jhidyltig themselves aldiut the flovrraye, 

Tliut stiHid from out u stiff hrotadi 

Tennmon, Aylmer's Field. 

flower-amonrt, n. Same as flora mour. 
flower-animals (flou'Ar-an'i-miilz), n. pi. A 
book-name of the Anthozoa. 
flower-bell (flou'Ar-be)), n. A bull-shaped blos- 
som. [Rare.] 

Cluster'd JUnrcr-bcIl* ami ambrosial orlm 

Of rich fruit- hunches. Tennyson, lanlnd. 

flower-bird (flou'Ar-bArd), it. 1. Any bird of 
the genus Anlhornis , family MvliphayUlw. — 2. 
Any bird of the family < 'arihitlw. 
flower-bug (flou'l*r-lnrg), ff. The popular name 
of sundry small true bugs or hemipterous in- 
sects which frequent 
the blossoms of flower- 
ing plants, as the spe- 
cies of Anthovoris. The 
ItiHidioiiH Mower-hug, Antho- 
eons Cl'riphle/w ) imndiosus 
(Hay), id often midlaken for 
the eominon chinch-hug, up- 
on which it preys. It hIho 
f< odd ii | m m various gall-mak- 
ing plant-lice 

flower-dock (flou'Or- 

klok), w. A collection 
of flowers so arranged 
that the time of day 
is indicated by those 
which open or shut at 
certain hours, 
flower-de-lis (flou'Ar-de-le'). n. See Jlottr-dr-Us. 
flower-de-luce (flou'er-de-lus'), n. [< V'.flrur 
dv Its, lit. flower of the* lily: see flrur-iic-liH, 
flower , and Nig. “I 1. A name for* species of 
Ins — the French flcur-dc-lis. 

rt ftoiver-de-luee, bloom on, and let Lhc river 
Linger to kiss thy feet ’ 

Longfellow, Flower de-luce 
2. In her., same as fleur-de-lis. 

Tin ie are eight other eAiinon townrda the Month * 1 saw 
iinioiig them two very Muo ouea. one id twent>-llvu feet 
long, and adorned with Jtineer de lures, which, they say, 
wiih a decoration nntiuntly used hy tlie uiniiciorM of the 
eiidt before the French Usik those amid. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Kuat, II 11. 103. 

flowered (fiou'Grd), p. a. 1. (Covered with 
flowers; flowery; blooming. 

Stinging Ih*os In* hottest siiimnur'a day, 

U*d hy their master to the flvtvet 'd llelda. 

Slink , Tit Anil., v 1. 

2. RmbelliHliod with figures of flowers. 

t’ato'd long wig, flineer'd gown, and lacquer'd chair 

Pojie, Imtt. of Horaco, 1 1 i 337. 
Ills morning eoatume was an ample dressing gown of 
gorgooiiftl.v-.riniefrtd silk, and his morning won very apt to 
lost all day. U. W. Curtis, iTuu and 1, p. 107. 

flowerer (flou'er-^r), n. A plant which flow- 
ers; a plant considered with reference to its 
flowers, or to its manner or time of flowering. 

Many hybrids art* profuse and persistent floierrers, while 
other anil more sterile hyhrldn produce few flowers 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 256 

floweret (flou'fcr-et), w. TAlso written flowret . 

< ME. flourette, < OF. floret c, flurette , F. fleu- 
rette , f M = Fr. Sp. floreta , f., ss It. floretto, m., 

< ML. florettns, a flower: sou flower, and cf. flo- 
ret and ferretf, doublets of floweret.'] A small 
flower; a floret. 
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For not iclid In silk was he, 

But ol In flonrea and flourtttss 
I painted alls with atnuroites. 

Mom. (\f the Horn, L 898. 

With gaudy glrlouds, or fresh flowrets dlght 

About her uecke, or rings of rushes plight 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 7. 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 

Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flow rets' eyes. 

Shale., M. N. D., iv. It 

flower-fence (flou'6r-fons), «. A West Indian 
name for the Cwsalpinui jmlchcrrima , a large- 
flowered leguminous shrub sometimes used for 
hedges. Also called flower-pnde and Barbados- 
pnae. 

flower-fly (flou'6r-flI), n. Any dipterous insect 
of the family Bombyliidw; also, any other fly 
which frequents flowers, 
fl o w e rfl l l (flou'Gr-ffil), a. [< flower + -fvl.] 
Atuiiinding with flowers. Craig. [Rare.] 
flower-gentle (flou'Gr-jcn'tl), n. [That is, 
gentle or noble flower: a translation of F. “la 
noble fleur, flower-gentle, velvet-flower, flower- 
amour, flowcr-velure n (Cotgrave) : see flower 
and gentle, and of. flora mour.] A popular name 
for several cultivated species of Amarantus, 
and more particularly for A. frteolor , the foli- 
age of which is brilliantly colored in yellow, 
ipeen, and red; floramour. 
flower-head (flou'er-hed), n. Ill bot ., a form 
of inflorescence consi sting of a dense cluster 
of florets sessile upon the shortened summit of 
the axis, as in the Composita*. 
floweriness (flou'&r-i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being flowery, or of abounding witli flowers. — 
2. FJoridness, as of speech; profusion of rhe- 
torical figures. 

flowering (flou'f*r-ing), w . [Verbal n. of flower, 
t\] l. The act or stato denoted by the verb 
flower, iu any of its senses: as, the flowering of 
the bean. 

Hut then note that an extreme clarification doth spread 
the spirits so smooth oh they heroine dull, aiul the drtuk 
dead, which ought to have a little flmvnwj 

Bacon, Nat 111st , | 312. 

2. The shoals or strata of fish-feed often seen 
in tlie water about spawning-time. Hamer sly. 
flower-leaf (flou'Gr-lef), n. The leaf of a flow- 
er; a petal. 

flowerless (flou'fo-les), a. [< ME. flourclesse; 
< flower + -letts.] Having no flowers ; specifi- 
cally, in hot., applied to eryptogamoiiB plants, 
as opposed to phenogaiiioiiH or flowering plants. 

An lieiUc lie bronghto tUmrelessr, all greene 

The hie of Ladies (ed. FiirnivallX 

The kingdom of plants |la divided intoj Flowering and 
FtowerlrM H'. L Davidson, Mind, XII. 261. 

flowerlessness (flou'^r-les-ues), ft. The stato 
or quality of being without flowers, 
flower-of-an-honr (flou'^r-civ-an-our' ), n. The 
bla^lder-ketinia, Ilthiseus Tt-iottum, the flower of 
which is open only in mid-day. 
flower-pecker (flou'Gr-pek^r), It. 1. An Amer- 
ican honoy-creepor or guitguit of the family 
Cirrebtdw. — 2. Some* bird of the family JHcmtlm. 

Little Mocks of tlm Hiiaall green tlouvr-jwrker (Zosterops) 
were the only birds seen or lianru at the siiniinit. 

II. O. Forbes, Fgistei n Arthl|K*lHgo, p. 212. 

flower-piece (flou'&r-ives), w. A specially de- 
signed arrangement or repri»sentation of flow- 
ers; a picture wholly or mainly of flowers, or 
a particular shape worked in flowers, 
flower-pot (flou’to-pot), n. A pot in which 
flowering plants or shrubs may be grown, gen- 
erally made of burned clay, unglazed, and ta- 
pering a little toward tlie bottom, which is per- 
forated with one hole or more for drainage, 
flower-pride (flou'er-prid), n. Same as flower- 
fcncc. 

flower-stalk (flnu'fr-st&k), n. Ill hot., a pe- 
duncle or pedicel ; the usually leafless part of 
a stem or branch which bears a flower-duster 
or a single flower. 

flower-water (flou'Gr-w&'tAr), w. Distilled wa- 
ter containing the essential oils of flowers, as 
rose-water. 

Essences and flower-waters are produced by ordinary 
distillation, In which the flowers are boiled with water in 
large alembics. U. S. Cons. Hep., No. Ixvill. (1880), p. 681. 

flower-work (flou'£r-w6rk), n. Imitation of 
flowers, or ornamentation m which the repre- 
sentation of flowers is the principal feature, 
flowery (flou'Gr-i), a. [< flower + -yLl 1. Full 
of flowers; consisting of or abounding with 
blossoms: as, a flowery field. 

Come, ait thee down upon this flowery bed. 

5*0*., M. N. D., Iv. L 
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lie thought I found me by a morm'rlng brook, 
Reclin'd at eaao upon tin efluw'ry margin. 

Jiowe, Ulysses, UL 
All the land in flowery souares, 

Beneath a broad and equal -blowing wind, 

Smelt of (lie coining summer. 

Tennyson, Hardener's Daughter. 

2. Adorned with figures or imitations of flow- 
ers: as, a flowery pattern. — 3. Kicbly embel- 
lished with figurative language; overwrought 
In figurative expression; florid: os, a flowery 
style. 

Soft were my nunilien; who could tako off cure 
While pure description held the place of sense 7 
Like guutle Fanny a was my floweru theme. 

1*02*, Frol, to Satires, 1. 140. 

atftyiL 8. Swflvriit. 

flowery-kirtled (flf»u'(ir-i-k6r'tld) f a. Clad in 
flowers. [Karo.] 

I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the sirens tliree, 

Amidst tlie flouvry-kirflat Naiades, 

Culling their potent herlw and Imleful drugs 

Milton, CoinuB, 1. 264 

flowing (flo'ing), n. [Verbal n. of flow 1 , r.] 1. 
The act of that which flows; a flux. 

At the ordinary flowing of tlio salt water, it divhleth it 
selfe into two gallant branches. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 117. 

2f. Bising, as of a river; overflowing; flood. 

Croat sir, your return into this nation in the 12tli year 
of your reign resembles the flowing of the river Nllus in 
the 12th degree 

Parliamentary Hint , Charles IT , an. 1001. Speaker's 
|H)»eecli to the King. 

flowing (flowing), p. a . (Ppr. of flow 1, #.] 1. 
Moving, as a fluid; running; gliding. 

Language, alaive all teaching, . . 

Was natural as is the flawing alroum. 

Cuwper, Table-Talk, I. 602. 

2. Fluent; smooth, as stylo; smoothly undu- 
lating, as a line ; evenly continuous. 

But Virgil, who nevor attempted tlio lyriek verse, Is 
everywhere elegant, swoet, and flowing hi Ids hexameters. 

Dry den, Eple l'oidry. 

She . . . wrote the whole out fairly, without blot nr 
blemish, upon the smoothest, whitest, finest paper, in a 
small, neat, flomng, and legible feminine hand. 

Hogg, in I Hiwden’s Shelley , I. 188. 

A purely floral style (of design J, flowing hi its lines ami 
wry fantastic and Ingenious in its )iatleriiH. 

I?w?/r. Dril ., XXIII. 211. 

3. Continuous; varying continuously.— plowing 

quantity, III math., n vitrluhle; an integral —Flowing 
sheet! ( naut .), n phrase noting the condition of the fore 
and aft Bails of a vessel when the sheets an* eased off * os, 
she is miming under flowing sheet* — Flowing well, a pe- 
troleum-well from wliieli the oil tl<)WMors]K>iits,soiiietiines 
in great volume, by reason of the pressure of tile carburet 
eil hydrogen gas which accompanies it 

flowing-furnace (fld'ing-fer'nas), n. A name 
for the cupola in which iron is molted in foun- 
dries. E. //. Knight . 

flowingly (flo'ing-li), adv. In a flowing man- 
ner ; smoothly; fluently. 

I never wrote any thing so flnmngly as the latter half 
[of the article on Horace Walpole]. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I 25 M. 

flowingness (flo'ing-nes), n. The quality of 
being flowing or fluent; fluency. ‘ Nichols . 

flowk (flnuk). n. Same aa fluke*. 

flowkwort (ilouk'wcrt), n. Bee flnkewort. 

flow-moss (flou'mds), 9i. Same as flow-hog. 

Ife {Delalmtioj lining a stranger, and knew not the gate, 
ran his horse into a Plow-Mom, where he could not get 
out till his enemies came upon him. 

PUseottie, ( 'liron. of Scotland, p. ISO. 

flown 1 (flon). [< ME. flogen, flowen . < AB. flo- 
gen , pp. of fledgan, fly. ] Past participle of fly 1 . 

flowtf® (Aon), p. a. [< ME. flowen , < AB. flowen 
(scarcely found in use), pp. of flowan, flow : see 
^towi.] If. Flooded; steeped; filled; made 

When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth (he suns 
Of Belial flown with insolonee and wine. 

Milton, V. L., i. 602. 
[Some have supimsud that/fme/i in this passage is au error 
for blown. War ton reads swoln | 

2. Decorated by means of color freely blended 
or flowed, as a glaze. Bee flow 1 , v. 8. 

flOWTOt (flour'et), n. [A less common spelling 
(often printed flow'ret, as if a contraction) of 
floweret, which, however, was orig. a dissylla- 
ble, < ME. flourette: see floweret and floret.] 
Same as floweret. 

flow retryt (flour' et-ri), n. [< flowret + -try.] 
Carved work or other decoration representing 
flowers. 

Nor was all tills flowrctry, and other celature on the 
cedar, bait labour. Fuller, Flagah Sight, 111. v. 4. 

flowtet, ft. and v. A variant of flute 1 . 

floygenet, floynot, ft. [ME.; origin unknown.] 
A find of boat or ship. 


Ther w enfloygenc* on Ante and farstes many* 

MS Cott. Catig ., A. it, f. ill. (UaUuvrU.) 

In floynes and fereestex, and Flemcsche schyppes. 

Morte Arthur e (K K. T. S.), 1. 742, 

floytt, floytet, and r. Bee floit *. 
flute (flb'at), n. [<flu(or) + -fitol.] In chew., 
a name formerly given to salts formed by the 
combination of fluoric acid with a metallic oxid, 
an earth, or an alkali: as, flnate of lime, alu- 
mina, or soda. They arc projierly fluorides, 
flucan, flookan (flo'knu), «. rtwn. dial.] In 
mining, clayey material within the lode, and 
more especially along its walls : nearly synony- 
mous with gouge. HomeiltuuireHuit'entiiuly Ailed with 
liman, and In Cornwall these are know u ns flucan course*. 
Also spelled flukan and flookmg. 

The most part of the eopiier lodes are aeeiiiiuiaiiicd hy 
called | |y j| ui ni | |IWll Amkansid 


small argillaceous veins, 
the lode. 


Prv. Diet , 1 1111. 
an orig. mis- 


flneet, r. i. [A var., or pei 
print, of flounev 1 .] To flounce. 

They flirt, they yerk, they backward /mv, mid lliug 

As if tho devil in their heels hnd 1 h*cii 

Drayton, Moon Calf, p fd.L 

flocerin (flfi'sf-rin), n. [< flu(orule) + cer(tuin) 
+ -in 2 .] 8am e as flu overt tv. 

fluck (Auk), n. A dialectal form of fluke-. 

flnetiferout (fluk-tif 'e-ms), a. [< h. fluctus, a 
wave, + ferre = E. bear 1 .] Producing or tend- 
ing to produce waves, lilouul . 

fluctisonantt (fluk-tis'o-nant), a. [ < L. fl twins , 
a wave, + sonan(t-)s, sounding; cf. fiuctiso- 
nous.] Sounding as waves. Bailey, lt31. 
fluctisonoust (fluk-tis'p-nus), a. [< LIj. flue- 
Dsortus, < L. fluctus , a wave, 4- sonare , sound.] 
Sounding or roaring with waves or billows. 
Bathy, 1727. 

flnctubillty (fluk^tu-a-bi 1 'i-ti ) , w. [< fluct lia- 
ble • see -bt My.] 'flio quality of l>eing fluctua- 
ble. [Hare.]* 

fluctuabl© (fluk'tu-a-bl), a. [< L. fluctuare, 
float, + •hie. J Liable to fluctuation. Imp. Diet. 
Lltam.l 

fluctuncyt (fluk'tu-an-si), »i. [< Jluctuan(t) + 
-cy . ] Tendency to fluctuation. 

They mny have their Btonns and tossings sometime, 
partly by innate flwtuancy, as the rollings and tidings of 
the sett, and partly hy outward winds mid tcm|H‘sts. 

lip. flawim, Tears of tlie Church, p 22*» 

fluctuant (fluk'tu-ant), a. [= V. fluctuant = 
Bp. Pg. fluctuant*) == It. fluttuanU , < L. fluct n • 
an(t-)n, ppr. ot fluctuate, flow: see fluctuate .] 
Moving like u wave ; fluctuating; wavering. 

History of prophecy . . . des« rihelh the times of the 
"militant ednireh,” whether it lie fluctuant, as the ark of 
Noah, or moveable, as the ark in tlie \tihh mess 

Uncon, Advancement, of l,i ariilug, ii. 188. 

Tlioro needs no bending knee, no costly shrine, 

No fluctuant crowd to hail divinity . 

It T. tUmkc, Wood Worship. 

fluctuate (fluk'tu-at.), v . ; prel. and pp. fluctu- 
ated, ppr. fluctuating. [< L. fluctualtiH, pp. of 
fluctuare *(> It. fluttuare = Bp. Pg. fluct uar 
= OF. flitter , flatter, F. flolltr), waver, rise in 
waves, move to and fro, float, fluctuate, (.fluc- 
tus, a flowing, a flow, a wave, billow, < flucre , 
pp.fluxus, orig. *fluctm, flow: mo fluent. Of. 
float, v.] I. intrans. 1. To have a wavo-lik© 
motion; rise and fall in level or degree; undu- 
late; waver. 

Ho sounds, so fluctuate* tlie troubled sea, 

As the expiring temi^Bt plows its way. 

King, Itiittinus, or tho Favourite. 
Fair Franco ! though now the traveller sees 
Thy thrco-striiHJcl banner fluctuate on Die breexc. 

If orJMVHnth, Inscriptive Sketches. 

2. To move or pass backward and forward as 
if on waves ; be wavering or unsteady ; rise and 
fall; change about: as, public opinion often 
fluctuates ; tho funds or tho prices of stocks 
fluctuate. 

The mind may for some time fluctuate between [two 
feelings], but it can never entertain lsith at once. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 

Tho population is therefore constantly fluctuating. 

D. Webster, Hjiccch, Plymouth, lh)c. 22, 1820. 

The standard of antiquity fluctuates. 

Ji A . Freeman, Amer. beets., p. 171. 

«8yn. Fluctuate, Vacillate, Water, Oscillate, Undulate, 
apply to literal or figurative movements to and fro, or up 
and down ; but undulate is used only physically, as of the 
sea, sound-waves, etc. Fluctuate . waver, and uwlulate 
in their figurative lines are founded upon the rise and fall 
of waves; osrillatr refers to tliu swinging of a pendulum. 
Vacillalr, and next to it waver, suggests the most of men- 
tal or moral indecision. Oscillate naturally suggests the 
most regulai alternations of movement to and fro. Vacil- 
late and waver are now rarely used of physical things , 
wamr is also used of a hesitation that seems likely to end 
in yielding. 


He had hy no means undouhtlng confidence in the fluc- 
tuation resolutions of ladcestcr, whose mind seemed to 
him ngitntcd beyond the government of calm reasou 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxxlx. 

In the first place, t bough a perpetually eliangiug, he 
[Sir Robert IVel| was never a vacillating statesman, 

II ft Gnu, Mise. Essays, 2d scr. , p. 234 
Thou almost mak st me warn in my faith. 

Shak , M or V., Iv. 1. 
As when a suulioain irarns warm 
Within the dark and dimpled lieck 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

Hod offers to eien mind Itsdudee betwwii truth and 
n^Mise . . . Betw< ni these, as u peiidiiluiu, mail oscillate*. 

Fun # mm, Kssays, 1st sei , p 310. 

Thu ImiIiI rocks tlirust their idaek and nakiMl beads almvo 
the undulating outline of the iiioiintain-iiuiges 

t'o ofhi, l,iiMt of Mohhaus, xlv. 

U, Irons. 1. To pul into a Htnio of fluctnal- 
iug or wavc-liko motion. | Hurt*. | 

A breeze began to tiemhle oer 
Thu large )ea\es of tin* men more 
And fluctuate all the still |hm fume 

Tinnuson, in Mcmoriuiii, xcv. 

2. To causa to waver or ho undecided. [ Haro. ) 

The \ onager sisters nre bred relwls too, lint the thouglit 
of guiding their inotlmr, when sueli m\al dlstinetiou was 
Inteudcti her, flattered ami fluctuated them 

Mme. D'Arhlny, Diary, IV 2(M 

fluctuating (fluk'tu-ft-ting), p. a. Wavering; 
moving as a wave;' rising and falling; moving 
to and fro; changeable. 

All those wlio had speculated on tho rise and fall of this 
fluctuating cuiicncy |wamiittm| found their calling at nil 
end Irving , KnlekeriMieker, p. 270. 

Tlie sohei people of America nre weary of the.dcrtimt- 
i«, 7 |H»lley which has directed the piihlii coiineils 

/>. Webster, A|ieeuli, March 10, 1818. 

The highest inn-try deals with tlioiightn and emotions 
which inhabit, like rarest son-mosses, the doubtful limits 
of that shore lietwccu our abiding divine and our fluctu- 
ating human nntiiie 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 261. 
Fluctuating function, a riinelbni which constantly 
changes Its value by a Unite (iiuintity for an infinitely 
small ohuugc In the variable, alternately iucreiuitug and 
doerensing wltlioul ever being infinite The mime won 
given by Htr W'. It. Iluntlllmi 

fluctuation (fluk-tu-n'shon), it. [= < )F. fluetu - 
atiwi, JluetuaewtG V. fluctuation = Hp. Jhwtua- 
cion = Pg .fluctuant — It,. Jltt Hunzt one , < L. 
fluctmito(n-), < fluctuare, fluctuate: mo fluctu- 
hfr. Of. flotation , flotsam.] 1. A motion liko 
that of waves; a waving; movement in differ- 
ent directions: as, the Jluchta turns of the sea. 

Kach base. 

To left mid right, of those tall columns drown’d 

In silken fluctuation ami the swarm 

Of female whlspeiers Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

2. Alternating action or movement ; a waver- 
ing or varying course; mutation: as, the flne- 
tuatums of prices or of the funds; fluctuations 
of opinion. 

Thu exeentriellles, it is true, will still vary, hut too 
slowly, and to so small an extent its to pristine no liieou 
vuiileney from fluctuation of tem|>cnilurc and season. 

Pithy, Nat Tliuol , xxil 

Latin was in tlio sixteenth century a flx«d language, 
while tlio living languages were in a state of fluctuation 
Macaulay, uml Bacon. 

3. In mcd. , tho alternating motion of pus or 
other fluids percnptihlo on palpation. 

The uxiiurliiieiiter Injected three-fourths of a centimetre 
of tlio mixture |culturc of curved lnu llll | under the skin of 
Ills left fore arm, with the result of much ledeinutoiiH 
swelling and some pain, with tUwp fluctuation in the re- 
gion of the puncture till cecbiy s nft-crw ards. Science, \. 482. 
r=gyiL 1 ami 2. Oseillatlon, vacillation. 

fluctUOUBf (fluk'tu-ns), a. [= F .fluctucux = Sp. 
¥%.flnctnoso = lU JIuttuow, < L. Jluctvosus ( very 
rare)* full of waves, billowy, < fluctus, a flowing, * 
a wave: see fluctuate, fluent.] Pertaining to 
woven; flowing. 

Mndonu Amphitrlte’Myff/rtnoiiff demeans. 

Kashc, l.outeri Htuffe (Ilarl. Misc , VI. ir.l) 

flu© 1 (flfl), u. [= Se. flow. Origin obscure ; per- 
haps conneeted with MD, I), vlocgh , grooves, 
channels, the flutes of a fluted column. There 
is no evidence 1o connect the w r ord with OF. 
flue , flute, a flowing, a stream (< Ij. flurtus, a 
stream). Skeat considers Jluc to be “a mere 
corruption of flute, n citing in support of this 
view the use in Phaer’s Virgil (see extract un- 
der dcf. 2); but such a corruption of an estab- 
lished word like flute at tlie period concerned 
is scarcely possible; Phaeris Jhtr, if tiot a mis- 
iirintfor flute, isprob., like flue in orgau-bnild- 
lug (def. .’I), merely a deflected use of flue in 
the ordinary sense, with some ref. to tlie acci- 
dentally similar flute.] 1. A duet for the con- 
veyance of air, smoke, heat, or gases, spccifl 
cally— (</t) Formerly, ii small winding « hlnmcy of a fur- 
nace curried up Into the luidii chimney (6) Now, the 
central immsokc for smoki. In a c idmiiey, or a side passage 
leading from a fireplace to tliia main paasuge. 


J 



fine 


9th. To the old and 


pleasantly 

like MO IIIHI 


the old and ragged city of Leicester, huge and 
sfluatud, liut despicably built, y« chimney Jive* 


like mo many Hniitli’M forgo* 

Evelyn, Memoirs, Aug. 0, 16M. 
Ho wrote r.n a jmne of glaMH how I'd climb, if the way I 
only know, 

And hIk 1 wilt beneath, if your heart's af oared, don't ven- 
ture up llie flue Howl, The Sweep's Complaint 
(r) A juj ie or tube for conveying heat to water in eertaiu 
n of Hteaui i toller* (d) A paMMagc in a wall for the 
of i ondueting heuted air from one part of a build- 


kinds < 
purpose 
fug to another 

2. I Hoc otym.l Tho winding hollow of a aea- 
shell. [Kuro.J 

Him Try ton cumbrous hare, that galeon blew with wlielkid 
Mliel), 

Whose wrlnekly wreathed flue | I a tin eonrha\ did foirful 
Hliril in Mean outyell Vhoer, l'.neid, x 

3. In organ-buiUlmg, a fluto-pipo jih distiii- 
guiHliod from a mout.h-pi po or mul-pipc. — 4. 

Tito coping of a gablo or end- wul 1 of n house, 
etc. Halh well. [ l*rov. Eng. | Dead flue, u flue 
whieli in no longer lined Flash-flue, a U n hi of flue, wlth- 
ollt tliriiH or olmt.ruetioiiH, for a Ht-eiim 1 m»I1i r 

flue 2 (fl<i), V. t.; prot. ami pp .fluid, \iyr. flmng. 

[Appar. ( flue!, n., the oiiLrnuoo of a flue being 
usually expanded or Hpliiyod.) To expand or 
splay, an tlio jambs of a window. 
flue 8 (fltf), n. | AIho written fine (flew 1 *). Ori- 
gin uncertain; the nearest form cutsido of E. 
ui lAk.floy, any tiling light that floats in tho air, 

tlockn of wool, eie. (a« if < \Al.flrgrn = K. fly!) ; an appoaranoo an of flowing; changeable; not 
but. thin mingle* with .//of, in tho same souse, rigid, 
sss E, flock? ; ho K dial, pxtk, fluid', equiv. to 
flux?. * Tho form fluff, also spelled flough (f), 
points to an orig. guttural ( W. llwc/t, dust, pow- 
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That he first did cleanse 

With sulphur, then with Oneness of sweetest water rense. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvl. 824. 

2. Fluency. 

He 1 m cone el ted to have a voluble and smart flucnce of 
tongue Milton, On Def. of Huvnh Komonst., Tref. 

fluency (flfi'eu-si). a. [See fluenee.] 1. The 
quality of being fluent, (a) The quality of being 
flowing or changeable : opposed to rigidity. 

An arbitrary rule, an institution, must Ihi opposed to 
tin' fl ncnry, the ever-changing relations, of nature and 
fart. * Mind, IX. 808. 

(I>) ItcadineMs and smoothness of utterance ; volubility. 

Unpremeditated prayers, uttered with great fluency, 
with a devout warmth and earnestness, are ant to make 
strong and awakening imjpresaions on the minds of the 
generality of hearers. Bp. Attertmry, Sermons, 11. xx. 

A man of weak cajiaeity, with fluency of sjieech, tri- 
uuiplig in outrunning you. Steele, Taller, No. 244. 

2f. Affluence; abundance. 

Those who grow old lu fluency and ease. 

Sandy s, Paraphrase of Job. 


dor 1). (Jf. Dan. flung = Hw. fnugg, down, 
motOH, flue, Dun. fnok, pappus. The incom- 
plete evidence pointH to two or more different 
HourocH for t Iiohc wordw. J J)own or nap ; waste 
downy matter, u bounding in spinnorios, lint- 
faetorioH, etc. ; downy refuse ; fine hair, fea- 
thers, flocks of cotton, etc., that cling to doilies. 

flue 4 , flew 8 (till), a, r< ME. ./lew, shallow ; origin 
obscure. J Shallow. Halhwvll; Huloet . [l'rov. 
Eiik.J 

Flew, or schnlde fnlioal], as vessed or other lyko, Imimsiih 
I'rompt /'iirr , j». 1117. 

flue 5 (fid), n. [Corrupted from fluke.} In whal- 
ing, the fluke or barb of a harpoon. 

flue 0 (fld), w. [Morocco.! A money of account 
of Morocco, or the valuo of one twenty-fifth of 
an English penny, or one thirteenth of a cent. 

flue 7 (iltt), w. [Appar. an arbitrary reduction 
of influenza,] Influenza. [Ware.] 

I have had it pretty fair sharo of the flue, and believe 1 
am now well rid of it at last. 

Southey, bettors, IV. f»74, lNNfi 

flue-boiler (fltt'boi*l/*r), w. A steam-boiler with 
flues or beat-pipes running through the part 
that contains the water. 

flue-bridge (fid' brij), n. Ill metal,, tho low wall 
of fire-brick, at the end opposite the fire-bridge, 
separating the hearth or the furnace from ! lie 
flue. 

flue-brush (fld'brnsh), n. A lirusli made of 
strips of wire or steel used to cleanse the inte- 
rior of a flue from scales and soot. 

flue-dnder (fltt'sinMfcr), n. Metal cinder or 
slag obtained in the reheating or balling fur- 
nace in the process of working puddled bar 
into men* haul-iron. 

flued (Add), a, [< fitted + -cd?.] In whaling, 
fluked ; barbed ; having a fluke or flue, as a har- 
poon : usually in composition: as, o\w-flucd ; 
two -fluid. 

flueful (flb'ful), a, [Appar. < flue! + -ful; as if 
‘full to the tine or chiinuey. ? ] Brimful. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flue-hau liner i rtn'lmm^r), n, [iflutfi + ham- 
mer,] A coopers' hammer the poem of which 
has a working edge whoso length is in tho plane 
of tho sweep of the hammer. It U used to Hprcad 
or flare one edge of an non hoop to mukti It fit the bulge 
of a cask. 

fluellent, w. [ Also written flue III n ; said to be of 
W. origin, < Fhtelfui (ns in Slmkspere), a form 
of Llewelyn, a proper inline. < <f. D. fluweel, vel- 
vet, flutavlblocm, ainariinth (lit. ‘velvet-flow- 
er 1 : see rclvct-flowcr and floramour),] An old 
name for the plant Veronica o ffleinali* F emale 

flUeUen, tho Lunina spuria 

fluellite (flb'ol-It), n, ITrreg. < fluor + Or. 
kitiot,, a stone. I Native fluoride or aluininium 
occurring at Htonna-gwyn, m Cornwall, in oc- 
tahedral crystals. 

flueucet (fld'ens), n, [= F. fluenee = Pg. fluen- 
o/a,< L . flucnlta, a flowing, fluency, < fluen(t-)s, 
ppr. of finer c, flow : s w fluent.} 1, A flowing; 
a stream. Dames, 


=*Byn. (illhiiom. facility, readineiui. 

fluent (fld'ent), a. and n, [< L. flmn{t-)s, ppr. 
of fluere , pp. Jluxun, flow, = Or. swell, 

overflow, awi-^Avuv, spout up. Not related to 
E ,Jhw l . Hence ult. (< L. fluere) Fi.fluul, flux , 
fluctuate , etc., flotsam , flume, affluent, effluent , 
influent, refluent , etc.] I. a, 1. Flowing or ca- 
pable of flowing; having a flowing motion, or 


Motion iHjlng a fluent thing, ... it. doth not follow that 
lH.-cauMe any tiling movuM tlUH niointnit It iniiHt do bo tho 
next Bay, Works of Creation. 

Broad browa and fair, a fluent hair and fine, 

High noae, a nostril large and flue, and hands 
Large, fair, and flue. 

Tennymn, Harutli and Lynotte. 
I never had dreamed of such del irate motion, fluent and 
graceful R. 1). lUarknwrr , lioma Doone, x. 

Morality is not a matter of goudnesH, hut of true relation 
<4} facts a relation which must he fluent, which cannot 
Ini rigid. Mind, IX. 888. 

2. Beady in the use of words ; using words 
with facility ; voluble : as, a fluent speaker or 
writer. 

Not hut tho tragic sjdrit wuh our own, 

And full in Shakeapoar. fair In Otway shone : 

But Otway fail’d to |M>liah or rcllne, 

Andyfuent Shokcspeor scarce effaced a line. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 270. 

Once on the theme of her own merits, Mademoiselle 
wom flurnt. Charlotte Bronte, Hhirley, vl. 

3. Proceeding from a faculty of ready copious 
speech ; marked by copiousness of speech : as, 
fluent utterance ; a flue at style. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 

How sweet the periods, neither said nor sung ! 

Pope, Duuciad, ill. 201. 

II. n . If. A stream ; a current, of water. 
Confiding in their hands, that sod'lous strive 
To cut the outrageouH flurnt. J. Philips, Blenheim. 

2. in the doctrine of fluxions, the variable or 
flowing quantity in fluxions which is continu- 
ally increasing or decreasing ; an integral. Boo 
fluxion. Contemporary fluents, functions of the 
same independent variable. - Correction Of ft fluent 
Hoc correction. -Fluent by OOUtlnu&tiOn, on expression 
for the fluent of a fluxion deduced from the expression for 
tho fluent of another fluxion.— Fluent by Mllee, the ex- 
pression of the fluent of a fluxion in the form of an infi- 
nite McrlcH. - Fluent Of A fluxion, thu integral of a func- 
tion us conceived In the doctrine of fluxions. 

fluential (flft-en'shal), a. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a fluent. 

fluently (fltf'ent-li), adv. In a fluent manner. 

Kor when this humour of inurilsniico sjirlugidh In the 
lii'iid of the company, it mimes fluently in to tliu less no- 
ble purls, W. Montague, Devoute Essays, ii §2. 

fluentneBB (flo'ent-nes), n. Tho stato of being 
fluent; llucncyV 

The fluent new and conslstencie of time has not this in- 
convenience, to deny us the taking a dimention of it. 

Montague, Dovouto Essays, II xll. f 8. 

flue-plate (flip plat), n. In steam-boilers, a plate 
in which the ends of flues or tubes are set. 
Also called tube-plate and tube-sheet. 
flue-stop (flip stop), n. In organ-building, a stop 
whose tone is produced by the impact of a stream 
of air upon a sharp edge : a generic name for 
. all stops not rood-stops. Also flute-stop. 
flue-surface (flti'sfr'faH), n. The part of the 
surface of a Htcani-boiler heated by flues, as 
distinguished from that part which is heated 
directly by the furnace. 

flue-work (115'wtrk), n. In organ-building, all 
the flue-stopB taken together, in distinction 
from the reed-stops or reed-work. AlsoJItffe- 
work. 


fluid 

fluey (flfl'i), a. l<flu& + -yl.] BesembUng or 
containing flue, or loose fur or soft down; 
downy; fluffy. 

I hod the luggage out within a day or two. ... It was 
all very dusty and fluey. Dickens , Somebody’s Luggage, 1. 

fluff* (fluf), ft. [Also written flouah (f); con- 
nection with flu^ uncertain: see flueS f and of. 
fluff*.] 1. Light down or nap such as rises 
from cotton, beds, etc., when agitated; flue. 

In Italy there are old crones so haggard that it ia hard 
not to believe them created just as crooked and foul and 
full of fluff and years as you behold them. 

Ilowdls, Venetian Life, viL 

2. Something downy or fluffy. 

Tiny ylujf* of feathered life [snow-birds]. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 51. 
He [Edison] proposed to Introduce into the circuit a 
ctdl containing carbon powder, the pressure on which 
oould be varied by tho vibrations of a diaphragm. He 
sometimes held the corlKin powder against tne diaphragm 
in a small shallow cell, . . . and sometimes he used what 
he describes os a fluff— that Is, a little brush of silk fibre 
with plumbago rubbed Into it. Rncyc. Brit., XXIII. 129. 

fluff 1 (fluf), v . t. [< fluff*, ft.] To treat with 
fluff or powder. 

The flesh side [of leather blackened and dressed on the 
grain side] is whitened or fluffed, and the grain is treated 
*lth sweet oil or some similar oil, and finally glazed with 
a thin solution of gelatin or of shellac. 

Kncyc. Bnt ., XIV. 887. 

fluff 2 (fluf), 9 ». [Perhaps imitative, like puff, 
q. v.] 1. A puff. [Scotch.] 

I'm sure on ye warns a fish or something war, ye could 
never a' keepit so fluff o’ breath In the body o' ye In aneatli 
the lock. Saint Patrick, III. 81. (Jamieson.) 

2. A Blight oxplosioii of gunpowder A fluffln 

the pant, ail explosion of priming In the lock -pan of a flint- 
look gun, while the gun Itself does not go off , figuratively, 
any ineffectual, short, spasmodic effort which dies in the 
attempt ; a flash in the pan. 

fluff 2 (fluf), v. t. [See the noun.] To cause to 
puff.— To fluff powdert, to bum gunpowder, 
fluff-gib (fluf'jib), 91. A squib. [Scotch.] 

Naue o' this unlawfu’ wark, wi’ fighting, and flashes, and 
fluf gilts, disturbing the king's peace, and disarming his 
soldiers. Scott, Bob lloy, xxxl. 

flufflneBB (fluf'i-nes), n. Tho Btate or quality of 
being fluffy; flooculonce. 

This fluffiness and laxity of the plumage. 

Coves, Key to N. A. Birds. 


fluffy (fluf'i), a. [< 


+ -y 1 .] CompoHod 


of, containing, or resembling fluff or loose floc- 
culent matter, as nap or down ; giving off loose 
floating particles when agitated ; fluoy. 

The carpets were fluffy. Thackeray. 

It was the solid compressed weight of gold compared 
with tit e fluffy bulk of feathers. Comhill Mag. 

flflgelhom (flfl'gl-hdrn ), 9i. [G., < flitgel, a wing 
(boo fugleman), + horn = E. horn.] 1. A lmnt- 
ing-nom. — 2. A kind of bugle, 
flugelman (flA'gl-man^w. Same ns fugleman. 
flmblet (fl/ri-bl). a. “ f< Ii. fluere, flow, + -ible.] 
Capable of flowing ; fluid. 

As the waters also were earth le, and the earth fluible. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

fluid (flti'id), a. and 9». [= F. fluutc = Sp. flwdo 
= pg. It. fluido, < L. fluidity, flowing, fluid, < 
fluere, flow : nee fluent.] La. 1, Capable of 
flowing ; liquid or gaseous ; consist ing of a sub- 
stance incapable of resisting forces (tangential 
stresses) tending to chango its shape. 

That pow’rful Juice, with which no Cold dares mix, 

Which stUl is fluid. Congreve, Imit of Horace, I. ix. 2. 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Pops, K. of the L., II. 82. 

2. Not fixed or rigid; flowing; shifting; fluent. 

Thought, feeling, sentiment, language, metre , all the 
elements of their art are fluid, copious, untrammelled, 
poured forth from a riehly abundant vein. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 886. 
Fluid oompais, a compass the card of which revolves in 
a bowl of alcohol on which it floats. See cotnpam. 7.— 
Fluid dram, fluid ounce. See the nouns.— Fluid ex- 
tracts. See extract, 2.— Fluid InolUilOU, a lluuid in- 
closed in a cavity, usually very minute, in a mineral : thus, • 
smoky quartz often contains fluid Inclusions of liquid car- 
bon dioxid.— Fluid lens, a lens made by confining a li- 
quid between two curved pieces of glass. 

II. n. 1. A substance which flows or is capa- 
ble of flowing; a substance which is incapable 
of resisting forces (tangential stresses) tending 
to change its shape without altering its size, a 
fluid has absolutely no tendency to spring back to ita ori- 
ginal shape when distorted, except in virtue of a surface 
tension. A perfect fluid is a fluid in which a bending stress 
produces an instantaneous strain — that Is to say. there is 
no delay In taking a form of equilibrium, except what ia 
due to the masses of the particles: opposed to a viscous 
fluid, In which the yielding Is not Instantaneous, and to a 
plastic solid, which yields Instantaneously to a sufficient, 
but not to a very small, stress. Fluids are divided into 
liquids and gases or vapors. Gases or slastiefluids tend to 



fluid 

«mmd indefinitely while preferring their homogeneity ; 
liquids or inelastic fluids tend to expand indefinitely, but 
only by evaporation - that Is. by sej»aratiiig Into two parts 
with a bounding surface between them. (See lumul, **», 
and ether.) In the early history of physical Bcfunce the 
phenomena of heat, electricity, and magnetism acre sup 
posed to bo duo to the motions of iNiculiar itniHiiidcrable 
fluids ; hence the expressions north and mntth ma noetic 
fluid, the rUeifwai fluut, etc., which still linger (lxit not 
with good writers), though the explanation of the phe- 
nomena has changed with the advance of knowledge. 

A fluid in a body the contiguous parts of which act on 
one another with a pressure which is perpendicular to the 
surface which se|>arateB those parts. 

Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 9;>. 
S. Some hypothetical supersensible substance 
eonceived as analogous to known fluids. Bee 

fluidism. - Amnlotlo. astral, cerebrospinal, elastic, 
etc., fluid. See the adjoctivea.— Condy’B fluid, a solu- 
tion of potassium ]>erinanganute, used ns a dlHlnfectaut 
and deodoriser — Culture fluid. Sen cult are- Aunt, Dig. 
Charge of fluids. Sue Umharge — Fluid of Gotunnlus, 
the perilymph. Also called liquor Cotunnii. — Labar- 
Tuque’s fluid, a solution of chlorinated soda, used as a 
disinfectant; the liquor sodro chlorate) of the United States 
PharmnoojMcia. Commonly called Laharraque’* mdutwn. 
—Magnetic, nervous, etc., fluid. See the adjoetiv os. - 
Muller’s fluid, iwtassium bichromate 2 parts, ]>otaiwhim 
sulphate 1 part, water IU0 iwrts, used to harden and pre- 
serve anatomical specimens with a view to cutting sec- 
tions. 

flnidal (flii'i-dal), a. [< fluid 4* -**/.] Of, per- 
tabling to. or of the nature of a fluid. - Fluldal 
Structure, in lit hoi . , an arrangement of the minute rrjs 
talllne liodles (crystallites) In a more or less vitreous rock 
witii their longer axes forming approximately parallel 



Section of Pitchutnnc (magnified 30 diameters), showing Fluldal 
Structure (Imin SihciiNiit/, Hungary j 

lines, ns If turuetl In one direction by a current slowly 
sweeping onward un unconsolidated or viscous muss 
Flnidal structure is best seen in the glassy und acidic 
eruptive rocks, and in furnace-slags. Also called fluxwn- 
stmrturc. 

The lamination of the ore and jasper is taken to be prob- 
ably a flnidal struehne 

A iner. Jour. Sri., ad ser , XXXII. 2ftC. 

fluidic (flo-id'ik), a. [(fluid + -tc.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a fluid; fluid. 

Undoubtedly the 11101 e prolonged and older fluulw con- 
dition, nccoinimuied by accelerated lagging of tide, im- 
presses more important results oil the life-history of sat- 
ellites. If'i nehril, World-ldfe, p. 242. 

Fluidic body, in spiritualism, the so-called fluid double 
of the physical Ixtdy ; a materialisation : a term derived 
from tire pliruse corps flmdiqnc, of the French spiritists 
Hoe fluidism, 

fluidlflcation (fljMd*i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< fluidi- 
fy + -ation.] The act of rendering fluid. 

In liineteen of the beef-infusion gelatine tubes 110 Jluult - 
fleation had taken place. Amer. A at , XXII. 12(J. 

fluidify (fltf-id'i-fi), v. t . ; riret . and pp. JUridtfwd, 
ppr. fluidifying . [< L. flux dun, fluid, + -flettre , 
make : gee fluid and -fy.] To render fluid; con- 
vert into a liquid or gaseous state. 

Hint tins fluidified granite was ouce encased, Its minor- 
alogicnl composition and structure, and the Isild conical 
shape of tho mountain -masses, yield sufficient evidence. 

Ilarmn, Ouol Oljservations, ii fHKi. 

fluidiflin (fltt'i-dism), n. [(.fluid + -wm.l The 
hypothesig that there exigtg a supersensible or 
so-called fluidic body aggociatod with every liv- 
ing body, and not confined entirely to the space 
OcCUpiod by tho latter. Kluidlsm supposes that the 
ordinary physical hotly is Hke a core or nucleus of a more 
extensive lasly, which reaches in all directions licyotid tho 
visible surface of the natural body, and is capable of pro- 
ducing certain offects. 

fluidlit (fltt'i-dist), n. [< fluid + tef.] One 
who supports the hypothesis of fluidism. 

Even professions and vocations, as well as some diseases, 
seem to have often characteristic smells ; so that disease, 
etc., “does notecase at the surface of the body." All such 
facts favor the fluulists. Amer. Jour, qf Psychol., I. ftOO. 

fluidity (fl$-id'i-ti), f». [= F. fluidity = Tt. flu- 
idity; < L. fluidus, fluid: gee fluid.] 1. The 
quality of being fluid, or capable of flowing; 
that quality of a body which renders it incapa- 
ble of resisting tangential stresses. Boo fluid, a. 
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There may be corpuscles of such a nature as consider- 
ably to lessen that agltatiou uf the minute parts by which 
the fluidity of liquors ami the warmth of other bodies are 
maintained. Boyle, Works, HI. 7fi0. 

2. Fluency; flowing character or style: opposed 
to rigidity or stiffness. [Karo.J 

The letters [of Umc.dc ItcinusatJ . . . have much grace, 
much fluidity of thought, und of expression. 

The Sat ion, Nov. 2», 1888. 

fluidise (fltt'i-diz), v. t. ; pret. mid pp. fluidizett, 
ppr. fluidizing. [< fluut + To eouvert 

Into a fluid; fluidify. 

fluidness (fltt'id-nes), n. The state of being 
fluid; fluidity. Boyle. 

fluidouuco (fld'id-ouns), n. A fluid ounce. Bee 
ounce. [A method of writing the words com- 
mon in medical uso.] 

fluidraohm (fld'i-dram), 11 . A fluid dram. 800 
dram . [A method of writing the words com- 
mon in medical use.] 

flnitant (fld'i-tant), a. [< L. fluitan{t-)s, ppr. 
of fluitare , float, swim, or sail about, froq of 
Auere , flow: see fluent.] In hot., floating. 

flnk&n, w. Seeflucati. 

fluke 1 (flttk),, n. [Formerly also written flook ; 
origin obscure ; perhaps a denatuilizcd form of 
G. (LG.) flunk, flunk r, the fluke of an anchor, 
and lit. a wing (LG. flunk, u wing), this being 
prob. a nasalized derivative of LG. flegen, (I. 
fliegen = = E . fly 1 : cf. LG. and G. flug,' flight : 
see fly 1 and flight*.] 1. The part of an anchor 
which catches in tho ground. Hoc anchor 1 . 

The waste and lnnilHT of the shore, 

Hard coils of cordage, awarth> fishing -nets, 
Anchors of niBty fluke, and Ismt* ujtdrawn. 

Tennyson, Knoch Arden 

2. One of tho barbs of a harpoon or toggle- 
iron; a flue: called by English whalemen with- 
er.— Q. Either half of tho tail of u cetacean 
or sirenian: so callod from its resemblance to 
the fluke of an anchor. The flukes of a large whale 
may Ihj sometimes 20 feet between their extremities, 
though 12 te 1ft feet Is a more frequent measurement. 

4 . In mining, an instrument used to clean a 
hole previous to charging it with powder for 
blasting. — 5. [(fluke*, r.j In billiards, an ac- 
cidentally successful stroke; the advantage 
gained when, playing for one thing, one gets 
another; lionce, any unexpected or accidental 
advantage or turn ; a chance ; a scratch. 

We seem to have discovered, as it were by a fluke, a most 
excellent rule for all future cabinet itmmgcnicntH. 

Times (tendon). 

These eonilitions are not often fulfilled, I can tell you ; 
It is u happy fluke when thoy are 

H'. Black, J’riin osh id Thule, xlx. 

Piquet gave “ discard " to the language ; why should bil- 
liards Is* forbidden to contribute fluke, a far tetter word 
us regards form, and one absolutely without a synonym ** 
N. and V . 7th ser., I. 42. 

Hie discovery which finally drove English geology out 
of n position which had long been iiiiteuuhle was made by 
a fluke. S tout (J., 7th sit., I 42. 

TO out flukes out, in I rhalin>j: (a) To throw tin* tall out 
of the water sidewise and upward, as a whale : an indica- 
tion tliat the animal has taken fright ami seeks to escape, 
lienee (h) To become rcfraelory or mutinous ; make a 
disturbance on lioanl ship - TO turn flukes, In whidimj 

(a) To round out and go under, throwing the flukes high 
in the air, us a whole. Hence— (ft) To go to bed; hunk 
or turn In. 

fluke 1 (flflk), v . ; pret. and pp. fluked, ppr. fluk- 
ing. [(fluke 1 , w.J I. trnns. In wlutling: (a) To 
disable the flukes of, as a whale, by spading. 

(b) To fasten, as a whale, by moans of a chain 
or rope. 

H. intrans. 1. In whaling, to uso the flukes, 
as a fish or cetacean: often with an indefinite 
it. — 2. To gain an advantage over a competitor 
or opponent, by accident or chance ; especially, 
to make u scratch in billiards. See fluke 1 , n., 

5. [Blang.] All fluking (nauf ), a phrase used to In- 
dicate that a ship goes along rapidly with a fair wind. 

We arrived on the following day, having gone all fluking, 
with the weather clew of the mainsail hauled up. the yards 
braced in a little, and the lower studding sail just draw- 
ing li It Barn, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 28ft. 

fluke 8 , flook 8 (fldk), n . [Also dial, flowk, fluek, 
Sc. flook, Jleuk ; < ME. flake, also written fluke, 
flewke (glossed ‘ffoca 9 and pelantue); ( AS. floe, 
flooc, a flat fish, usually glossed platissa (prop. 
platcma , a plaice, once pansor, prop, passer (7), 
a turbot), = Iced, flbki, a kind ozhalibut, jiasimr, 
solea.] 1. A name given locally in Great Britain 
to B{>ecies of flatfish, (a) In Northumberland, the 
common flounder, Plruroneeteg flatus, called in Moray 
Frith fresh water flruk and bigger fleuk, (ft) AIkiuI Edin- 
burgh, the dab, /Amanda limanda, called salt-water fluke, 
and In Moray Frith gray fleuk. See cut under dab. (e) 
Along the east coast of Scotland, the turlsit, Psetta maxi- 
ma, also known as theroddstnm roan fleuk, gunner fleuk, 
and rawn fleuk. 


Hum 

fllatt inowthedo as % fluke, with flenande lyppys, 

And tliu flesche in his fnrtuthu fowly as a lauv. 

Matte Arthure (K. K T. S ), 1. HISS 

Two otln r fish, known as the fluke and the megrim, but 
not reeeiwd in polite society, follow the example of their 
fashioiinhlo.fi lends in tills resiieet. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 118. 
2. A tremntoid wonu; an entozoie parasitic 
worm of tho order Trvmatotdvn, infesting vari- 
ous parts of man and othor animals, especially 
tho li vor, bile-duct*, etc. : so called from the re- 
semblance of its hydatid to a fluke or flounder. 
There are numerous spei ies, of several genera The eom- 
moil fluke is Faeewta hrpatwu , the liver fluke is Ihstuma 
hepatxeum; the lancet shui>ed fluke is />. lanceutahnn ; 
the Ivoad fluke of China is I), cramtum , the fluke infest- 
ing the blood Is 1). lurmatobnun . (lie Egyptian fluke is D 
heterophyes or Uetcraphy n trttiiphaea. Also lulled fluke- 
worm. See cuts under cr rearm and Tmuatoita. 

Like sheep-boys stuflhig themselves w itli blackberries, 
while the sheep are licking up flukes hi every dlteh 

Koiif/th’i/, Saint s 'I’ragedy, II. 8. 
Oralg fluke. See craw-flake. 

fluke 5 (fldk), tf. [E. dial., appar. an irreg. fonn 
of floek**, influenced by flat*', waste downy mut- 
ter: soo floek* and flue^.] 1. Wasto cotton. — 
2. A lock of hair. UalliwclL [i’rov. Eng. in 
both senses.] 

fluke-chain (flttk'ehau), n. A chain umul in 
fluking a whale. Heo^fwArl, r. 
fluke-rope (flttk'rop), n . Ill whaling, n rope fas- 
tened around tho slender part or small of tho 
body of a whale, near tho flukes, in fluking it. 
Sce./ZifAr 1 , r. 

fluke-spade (fldk ' spoil), w. A spado-shapeil 
knife used hi cutting off the flukes of a whale, 
fluke-worm (link' worm), n. Homo as fluke*, 2. 
flukewort (flok’wert), li. The marsh-ponny.- 
wort., Hydroeotyle vulgaris, from a bolief that ii. 
causes the flukes infesting tho livers of sheep. 
Also Jlowkwort, flookwort. 
fluky (flii'ki), a. [< fluke* + -f/ 1 .] 1. Formed 
like or having a fluke or flukes. 

Then hushed in silence deep they leave the land : 

No loiid-moiithM voices mil with hoarse eonitnaud, 

To heave the flnoku aiieliors from the sand. 

Btnt'e, tr. of Lucan, ill 

2. Of the nature of a fluke or lucky chance; 
obtained by chance rather than by Hkill. K 1). 
[81ang.]—3. Uncertain; shifty: said of the wind. 

Also flook y. 

flom (flnin), n. [Var. of flam*.] 1. Deceit; flat- 
tery. — 2. Nonsense; flummery. [I’rov. Eng. 
and Scotch in both senses.] 
flumadiddle (fluin'a-did-l), n. 1. A diBli com- 
iiosed of salt pork, pot atoes, and molasses, eaten 
oy tho flshoriuen of (!ap«' God. [Local, U. 8.] 
— 2. Billy or delusive nonsense ; balderdash ; 
flummery. [Slang, IJ. 8.] 
flume (flttm), n. [Scarcely found in early mod. 
E.; ME. flum, flom (rarely fit ni, flnne, > E. dial. 
flcoo i8 t cj. v.), astrt'am, a river; cf. led. Jlttumr, 
an eddy, ’Nan*, flmm t flam, 11 flood, overflow, in- 
undation, Dim. flom, a water-meadow, a swamp, 
MIIU. Jin in, pfltrn , phlonin, rloinn , a stream, a 
river. Tlieso forms are soniew hat. irrtig., some 
of them lining plausibly referable to the root 
of flow 1 , q. v M but all are in fact of L. origin, < 
OF. flum ss Ur. flum = li .flume, ( L .flumcn, a 
stream, a river, (flucrc, flow: see fluent.] If. 
A stream ; a river. 

Tigris, a flu in from pnradya, 

Cometh to that cite 

K\n>j Ahsaunder, 1. (1404. 
Thou shallc baptyso Jesus Tryst 
In flu tor Jordan. Toienrley Mysteries, p HKI 

2. In pliys. geog., 111 the United States, especial- 
ly in New England, a narrow defile with nearly 
vertical walls, I lie bottom of which is usually 
occupied by a mountain torrent. Thu lust-knowu 
flume is III the Franconia notch of tho White Mountains 
in New Hampshire, on u branch of tho remigewasset river 
It is about a third of a mile In length, having walls from 
2f> to DO feet in height. 

3. An urtiflcinl channel for a stream of water 
to be applied to some industrial use. Flumes fur 
conducting water to mill-wheels are o|h*ii or <ovurod pas 
sages formed of IsMirds, planks, or stone, from whkh the 
water falls upon tho wheel. In gold-mining regions Humus 
for furnishing water as a jmwer In hydraulic mining are 
often extensive struetureN of planks, cat ned on heavy Urn 
hers over gullies, ravines, or valleys Flumes ure also used 
to convey water for Irrigation, etc 

flume (fltim), v. t . ; prut, and pp. J turned . ppr. 
flumtng. [(flume, «., 3.] In gold-mtmng, to 
carry off in a flume, a* the water of a stream, 
in order to lay bare the auriferous sand and 
gravel forming the bed. 

At this time (18ftO-ftSl the diggings for gold were ehiefly 
along the rivers Tlieso were " fluuml * that is, the wa- 
ter was taken out of the miliiiul channel by the means of 
wooden flumes —and the u< c iiniiilntionx of sand and gravel 
in tiie former beds were washed. 

J. I). Whitney, Encyc. Brit., IV. 70L 



flume-car (flOm'kilr), n, A oar designed to movo 
on the edges of the sides of a flume, and to use 
the current of the water in the flume as a mo- 
tive power. [Western U. S.] 

Homing (flo'ming), n Boo har -mining. 
fluminous ( Ho' mi-uuH), a. [< T i.flumcn ( flumtn -), 
a river, + E. -ous. ] Pertaining to rivers; 
abounding in rivers. Webster. 

Hummer (flum'fcr), r. t. [< j Hum, w.] To hum- 
bug; flatter. | Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Heel Tap Hark y< , Muster Mur! 

Mint Your ulrtututv, my wry good friend? 

lied Tap. Nn flmninennp me: 1 tell thee, Matthew, 
'two n t do * wliy, na to this article of ale here, how i omen 
It til n > ul thut you have rained It n jieiniy a quart v 

Finite, Mayor of Harm It, li. 

flummery 1 (flum'or-i), n. [< W. llymru , Itym- 
ruwd, flummery, sour outmoal boiled uud .)« 1- 
lied; ho eallod from its sourness; el. Ilynntg, 
crude, raw, harsh, If if mux, of a sharp quality, 
Uym, sliarp, severe, llywtt, Hharpen. | 1. A sort 

of jelly made of flour or meal ; pap. 

To make flummery that will thiekt n hiihci excelli ntly, 
lustcud of Kiated bread or Mown Inki u Rood handful of 
beaten oiitiinul, put. ft Into a cjunrt of wain, mid ImiiI it 
half away, then Htrnlu it LliroiiKli u *levi , Jet It aland hy 
you for iim*. it is mm li Ik tt< rtiiuii giiiltd bread ur flower, 
or In imwL ciim'h IIihii egg* 

Liiptnn , TIioiihuimI Notable Things. 

There was a fanner In in> puii*li who umsl to sup upon 
wild ducks and /turn amp 

tSatdsuntli, Citizen of the World, lvlll, 

2 . Tn modern cookery, u name givon to various 
light- preparations of milk and flour with white 
of eggs, sweetened and flavorod, and served 
with cream as a dessert. — 3. A refuse product 
of wlieateu starch manufactures. 

To thin lire lidded i 11m of pl|m clay, 1 lb. of (lour, and 
1 Ih of fluinnu'iy (the refum* product from wheatrii starch 
iiuimi fact iiivm). 

Crave Calls'll, Dyeing mid Calico 1'rlntlng, p. 200. 

flummery 2 ( fillin' Ar-i), n. [Of dial, origin, prob. 
< E. flum , deceit, llnltorv, noiisenso, + -cm. 
Perhaps suggested by flummery*, but a dif- 
ferent word.] M ere nonsense; mere flattery; 
empty compliment. 

fl ummUX (flu m 'uks), r. [E. dial., also written 
flummox; origin obscure.] I. Irons. To per- 

f ilex; embarruHs; liinder; bewilder; defeat. 
Blang.J 

My 'pinion in, Sammy, that if your governor don't prove 
a nlleyhl, he’ll lie wluit tin* ItiilimiN call reg'laih fhnn- 
VWXeit I) t eke ns, Piekwirk I'uihth, \x\lh 

n. iu Irons. To fail; givo out or give up; 
die. [Slang, V. S.l 

lie ye men of mighty Htoiiinclui, 

Men thut can’t he made to ftvnnnux. 

Oyster War t\f Acconiac, New 1 ork Tribune, April, 1S49. 

flump (flump), r. [An imitative word; ei. clump*, 
plump , slump.] X. Irons. To throw down with 
violence. [Oolloq.] 

Bellows went skimming ucmsH the room, chain were 
flumjtcd down ou the floor. 

Thackeray, 1'nriB Sketch Hook, v 

II. tn Irons. To throw one’s self down hen\i- 
ly ; flop: as, she flumped down into a chair. 

11m dug squeaks, whines, jumps, dumps 

Corn hill Map., June, 1HG1, p 4U 

flung (flung). Preterit, and past participle of 

(flungk), v. [Slang; origin obscures per- 
haps a variation of funk*, q. v.] I. infra ns. To 
fail or give up; break down or back down, ns 
from incompetence or fear: often with on! . as, 
to flunk in a school recitation or examination; 
to flunk out from a contest. [Slang, IT. H.] 

Why, little one, \oii must la* cracked, If you flank out 
before we liegiu J C Meal 

H. Irons. To cause to fail, as in a recitation 
or on examination. [ Slang, IT. 8.] 
flunk (flungk), it. [< flunk , r.] A failure or 
buck-down ; in colleges, a complete failure in 
a recitation or an culmination. [Slang, IT. S.] 

Ill mood) meditation mink, 
ltcllei ting ou in) future flank 

Simps t\f Yale, 1853. 

flunky, flunkey (fluug'ki), v.; pi. flunkies , 
flunkeys (-kiss), [Sc. flunk tc,Jlonkic. liecent in 
literature, but prob. much older in colloquial 
speech; it may be connected with F. flanquer, 
to flankc, run along by the side of, to support, 
defend or fence; to be at one’s elbow for anolp 
at need w ((’otgrave) : s vc flank, v. The oft-con- 
iod “derivation ’’from AS. triune, proud, is ai»- 
surd.] 1. A male servant in livery: used in 
contempt. 

lie rim's when lie likes himHul'; 
jJi* jtunktes uiuwur at tlio liell. 

Bums, Thu Twa Dogs. 
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Much that could not have been ornamental tn the tem- 
per of a great man’s over-fed groat man (what the Hootch 
name flunky). Carlyle, Misc. , 111 . 55 . 

Ilcncc— 2. One who is mean and base-spirited ; 
a cringing flatterer and servile imitator of those 
above him in rank or position ; a toady ; a snob. 

1 don't frequent opera* and portlet In London like you 
)ouug/to/tJttcf of the aristocracy. 

Thackeray , Newcomen, xllii. 

lie | Carlyle] who once popularised tho word flunkey by 
1 1 nging the vehement change* of lilt scorn upon It is at 
IuhL forced to conceive an ideal lluiikcyisui to H«|Ulro the 
lie* luring boil Hollatdses of hi* fancy about the world. 

Lowell , Study Window *, p. 138. 

3. In tho United States, among stock-brokers, 
a person who, from inexperience, makes bad in- 
vestments or loses his money, 
flunkydom, flunkeydom (flung'ki-duin), n. r< 
flunky + -donu] 1. Flunkies foiled ively. — 2. 
The grade or condition of flunkies; toadyism. 

fan you deny that you’ve lieen off and on lately lietween 
Jhtnkeydom and the Cause, like a donkey lietween two bun- 
dles of hay? Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxvli. 

fluukyism, flunkeyism (flung'ki-izm), v. [< 
flunky + -tsm.] Tho character or conduct of a 
flunky or snob; servility; toadyism. 

If the lords had not scats in the upjicr house, they might 
dojiend upon J tunkeyism and money-worship of the aver- 
age Englishman to return them to the lower 

The American , VIII. 277. 

fluobor&te (fltt-6-bo'rat), n. [< fluohor-tc 4* 
-eite*.] A compound of fluoboric acid with a 
base. 

fluoboric (fltt-d-bd'rik), a. [Sliorl for *fluoro- 
honc, < floor + bor(on) + -»r.] Derived from 
or consisting of fluorin and lionm. -Fluoboric 
acid, JIHK 4 , a colorless oily liquid, who h i» easily detom* 
|Mi*ed hy eoutm-t with moisture, hn'aking up into lM»ric 
mid hydnilluorle ueid. With nlkuli* it fnrms salts called 
tluolioriitcN. 

fluoborlde (flfl-o-bo'rui or -rid), w. [< flttobor-ic 
+ -ids*.] A Balt of fluoboric acid, 
fluocarbonate (tUi-d-kilr'bo-nat), n. [Bliort for 
yinorocorboneitv, < fluor +’ carbonate.} In min- 
eral.. a carbonato con taming fluoriu as an es- 
sential purl. See fluophospUatt . 
fluocerin (tttt-o-sfi'rin), n. [< fluor + cer(ium) 
+ Same as fluoccritc. 

fluocerite (flfl-6-se'nt), v. [Short for % fl uorocc- 
nte,< fluor + cer{tum) + -t /*•«.] A fluoride of 
cerium and the allied metals, occurring massive 
and in hexagonal crystals in Sw eden and Colo- 
rado (tysonito). It is often altered to a fluo- 
carbonate called baslnttstle or hamarttic. 
fluohydrlc (fltt-6-hrdrik), a. Sumo fLufluorhy- 
dne, hydrofluoric. 

fluophosphate (fld-o-fos'fat), w. [Short for 
*fluoropnospha to, < fluor + phosiiheitc.] hi min- 
eral., a phosphate eontaiinng fluorin as an es- 
sential part. For example, the mineral waguerite Is a 
thioidioHidiiite, tho formula being elthei + MgF a 

or 51g(MgF)1'Oi. llie precise part played hy fluoriu in the 
chemical combination may lie open to question. 

fluor (flfl'or), w. [Uj. fluor, a flow, a flux, < L. 
flittrc, flow: see fluent.] If. A liquid state. — 
’2f. Menstrual flux. — 3. In mineral., fluor-spar. 

Fluor allms (literally, white tlux), in jiathol , whites or 
Iciicorrlicn. 

fluorated (ilfl'p-rii-tcd), a. [< flnor-ic + -ate* + 
In ehem., combined with hydrofluoric 
acid. Bee hydrofluoric . 

fluoresce (flb-d-res'), v. I.; pret. and pp .fluo- 
resced, ppr. fluorescing. jT< fluor (fluor-spar) + 
inceptive term. -escc. Tiie deriv. fluorescence 
was the first word of this group to ho used.] 
To exhibit the phenomena of fluorescence; bo 
or become fluorescent. 

Many lKinutlful effect* are . . . produced hv blowing 
tilin'* in urniiiuui glass, which fluareece* with n fine green 
light. S. I*. Thompson , Elei't. and Mug , p. 240. 

The ultra-violet rays of the spectrum can . . . l»e seen 
without the intervention of any Jluoresmna substance 
through a glass. Lommd , Light (trains ), p 18(1. 

fluorescein (fltt-d-res'o-in), n. [< fluoresce + 
-tw 2 .] The anhydrid’ of resorcin phthalein, 
CsoH^Ok. It is a coal-tar product, hut, is 
little used in dyeing. From it are derived tho 
eosins. 

Fluorescein, some of tho Eosins, Magda-red, and Honor- 
dn-bluo also show a marked fluorescence when In solu- 
tion. Bennhkt, Coal-tar Colours (trails.), p 26. 

fluorescence (lhuvres'ens), n. [be F. fluores- 
cence = Bp. I J g. flttrcsccncia ; as /f uorescen(l) + 
-«>.] The property possessed by some trans- 
parent substances of becoming self-luminous 
while they are exposed to the direct action of 
light-rays. Bee phosphorescence . it la especially 
excited liy the violet ami ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, 
and Is explained hy the change in refranglhillty (that is, 
wave-length) of the incident rays hy the sulsitance under 
experiment Thus, If a beam of sunlight fall upon a solu- 
* tlon of esoultn or sulphate of quinine, Its path through 




visible ; by this means the ultra-violet spectrum (given by 
prisms of quarts) can be studied. The delicate blue sur- 
face-color of some fluor-spar and the yellowish-green sur- 
face-color of glass colored with uranium oXld (canary 
gljun) are phenomena of the same nature. For some years 
previous to 1862 the phenomenon was termed epipoLc dis- 
persion. 

fluorescent (flfi-o-ros'pnt), a. [= F. fluorescent 
ss 'Pg.floresccnlc ; as fluoresce + -out.] Possess- 
ing the property of fluorescence; exhibiting 
fluorescence.— Fluorescent eyepieoe, a form of eye- 
piece. ss that of SoreL used with the *i>ectroaoope in ex- 
amining the ultra-violet spectrum made visible by fluo- 


fluorhydric (flfl-or-hl'drik), a. Same as hydro- 
fluoric. 

fluoric (fl8-or'ik), a. [< fluor + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or obtained from fluor (fluor-spar).— Flu- 
oric add. Sec hydrvjiuoric acid, under hydrofluoric. 

fluoride (fltt'o-rid or -rid), n. [< fluor + -iff cl.] 
In chan., a compound of fluorin with another 
element. 

fluorin, fluorine (fltt'o-rin), ». [< fluor + -m2, 
-ine 2 .] Chemical symbol, F; atomic weight, 
19.05. A gaseous element, not known in a free 
state, since its isolation is a matter of great 
difficulty and of some doubt, it forms with other 
chimciitM a grout) of compounds called fluorides. The 
coiunionuHt of tnesc is calcium fluoride, or fluor-spar. 
Fluorin occurs abundantly In the mineral kingdom, a* In 
fluor-spar, cryolite, and other minerals, and also In mi- 
nute quantity in the teeth and Imnos of animals. 

fluorite (flfl'o-rft), w. [< fluor + -iff? 2 .] Same 
as flnor-sjiar. 

fluoroid (fltt'o-roid), n. [< fluor + -end.] In 
crystal., a solid contained under twenty-four 
triangles ; a tetraliexahedron (which see): so 
called because it is a frequent form in fluor- 
spar. 

fluoroscope (fltt'or-o-skop), n. An apparatus 
designed for observing tno effect of tnc Uflnt- 
gen rays by meanB of their action on a fluores- 
cent substance. It consists essentially of a tube or 
box closed at one end hy a screen coated with a fluores- 
cent substance, ns tungstate of calcium. When an object 
ns the hand, placed Indore a vncmim-tulic Is observed 
through the fluoroscope* the shadows of Its parts that are 
not transparent to the X-rays are seen on the fluorescent 
screen. 

fluorous (flfl'o-rus), a. [< fluor + -omj?.] Ob- 
tained from or containing fluor-spar or fluorin. 
fluor-spar (fltt'or-splir), n. [< fluor, a flow, 
flux (soo dof.), -f spar*.] A common mineral, 
tho fluoriilo of calcium, CaF 2 , found in great 
beauty in Derbyshire, England, and henco also 
called Derbyshire spar, it occurs lioth massive and 
crystallized, in simple forms of the Isometric system, 
namely the mho, octahedron, dodecahedron, etc , and in 
coinbinatioiiK of these. Pure fluor-si>ar contain* 4K.7 per 
cent of fluorin and 51.3 of calcium. It is of frequent occur- 
rence, es]Niclally in connection with metalliferous beds, as 
of silver, tin, load, and coLmlt ores. It is sometimes color- 
less and transparent, but more frequently exhibits tints 
of yellow, green, blue, and red. From the general preva- 
lence of a blue tint in the Derbyshire specimens, Ills there 
known as blueyohn. It is often beautifully hauded, es* 
poclally when fn maliilcs, which are much prized for the 
manufacture of vases, and oecasiounlly used for beads, 
brooch-stones, and other ornamental purposes, although 
it is of inferior hardness. Home varieties exhibit a bluish 
fluorescence; and all kinds phosphoresce on gentle heat- 
ing, esiarially the variety chlorophanc, which emits a 
IWAUtlf ul green light The name tluui has reference to its 
use as a flux to promote the fusion of certain refractory 
minerals. Also called fluorite. 

fluosilicate (fld-d-sil'i-kfit), n. [< flmsilMc + 
-ate*.] 1. In chem., a compound of fluosilieic 
acid with some base. — 2. In mineral., a silicato 
containing fluorin as An essential part. See 
fluophosphate. 

tfuoffllidc (flfl^o-si-lis'ik), a. [Short for *fluo- 
rosilicic, < fluor + stlic(on) + -tc.] Composed 
of or derived from silicon and fluorin — Fluo- 
BUldo add. BIF 4 , an acid composed of bIIIcoii and fluorin. 
It may be obtained by applying a gentle beat to a mix- 
ture of one part of powdered fluor-spar, one of silica, and 
two of sulphuric add, In a retort it Is a colorless, pun- 
gent. suffocating gas, which fumes when it escapes Into 
humid air, and is rapidly decomposed hy water. 

finotantaUc (fltt'o-tan-tarik), a. [Short for 
*flnorotantatic, < fluor + tantal(um) + -ic.] De- 
rived from fluorin and tantalum. — Fluotantallc 
add. an acid olitalued by treating tantalum with hydro- 
fluoric arid. 

fluotitanic (fltt'o-ti-tan'ik), a. [Short for *flu- 
orotitanic, < fluor + titan(ium) + -ic.] Ob- 
tained from titanium and fluorin. 


A decoy-bird. Goldsmith. 
flurent, a. An obsolete form otflouren. 
flnrichet, v. A Middle English form of flourish. 
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flush 


[Appsr. a dial. var. of Jleer 1 
(ME. flertm, tiinm. flyren), o* of fl uri = 
perhaps assimilated to spur*.] To sneer. 
tP*ov. Eng.] 

Give mo leave to flvm at them | abortive births], u the 
poor exereecenoles of nature, which rather blemish than 
adorn the structure of a well-oompoaed body. 

FUtckrr , Poems. Pruf. 

flurry 1 (flur'i), a.; $1. flurries (-iz). [Origin un- 
certain ; cf. Norw. dial, flurutt, rough. shaggy, 
disordered. Bw. dial, flurig, disordered. diNH<>- 
lute, overloaded. flwr, face. head, disordered 
hair, whim, caprice. In the sense of a gust of 
wind. cf. flaw*, which way have affected this 
sense.] 1 . A state of perturbed action or feel- 
ing; a violent agitation, physical or mental ; a 
disordered or excited movement; flulter; com- 
motion: as, to bo in a continual flurry; to raise 
a flurry in an assembly. 

The paper never did butter service than when in the 
Jturrie s and spasms of )K>lltlcal excitement it kept it* 
head, and its cheerful confidence that tliu Republic a a* 
safe. G. S. Msmam, 8. Howies, 11. 87. 

But tlio flurry of tlio dissipation lie had lieen through 
. . . made 'him feel so much alive that liu felt no sense of 
loneliness. J. Hawthorne , Bust, p. 204. 

During the first week In May there was a slight flurry 
In money, and mi advauce to 7 per cent, on call, caused by 
the rioting at Chicago. Apjdeton's A tin. Cye , 1880, p. 885. 

2. Specifically, of a whale, the death-agony; 
the spasmodic action of tho animal while ex- 
piring. The head usually rises and falls, and the Dukes 
strike Tho surface of tho water rapidly, while the animal 
swims in a circle, till finally it rolls on its side dead. 

Both whole* were semi spouting blood, and soon after 
pyramids of foam showed that they weru In their flurry. 

C. if. Sraminon , Marine Mammals, p 8t»7. 

3. A sudden brief movemont of air; an irregu- 
lar blast or gust: as, a flurry of wind. — 4. A 

, as snow-flakes, 
• air. 

And. like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of Deceni 
tier, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathen ar- 
rows. Ismgfellow, Miles Htandish, vil. 

Sudden flume* of Know-birds, 


1IV1 Mtont XfA. gum/i «« J***9 9 g UJL 1 

fluttering assemblage of things, as 
carried by or passing through the 


Like brown leaves whirling Ivy. 


» ourU, First Snow-Fall. 


. In calico-printing, a state of frothiuess de- 
eloped by some colors in tho process of pririt- 


6 . 

vel°L 

ing, due in some to quick printing and in others 
to slow printing. It is obviated by the use of 
glycerin, oil, turpentine, or alcohol. 
fltirry 1 (flur'i), r. t . ; prot. and pp. flurried , ppr. 
flurrying. [ < flurry *, n .] To produce agi tat ion 
of feeling in; confuse by excitement or alarm. 
O ludl now, Mr. Fag — you flurry one so ! 

Sheridan , Tho Rivals, ii 2. 


It was mere instinct that prompted mo to do tills, 
' hill ‘ “ 


100 . 


for I was too much flurried to think. Foe, Talcs, I. 

flurry 2 (flur'i), a. In her., same fmfleury. 
flurtt, v. and n. An obsolete spelling of flirt. 
[flush. The several words sindled flunk, lteing mostly dia- 
lectal, colloquial, or technical, ami scantily recorded in 
early literature, have booomo imrtly confused with one 
another, and cannot now lie entirely disentangled. Word* 
originally different havo acquired some inclining* very 
nearly identical, while on the other hand there arc Borne 
meanings not obviously relutod which are, nevertheless, 
to )w referred to one original. The separation made in 
the following articles is lautcd on tho present differences 
of sense, and Is prolmhly more minute than the etymology, 
if fully known, would require. J 
flush 1 (flush), v. [Prob. of Bc&nd. origin and 
ult.. connected with flank * ; cf. Sw. dial flossa, 
burn furiously, blaze, Norw. flom, passion, ve- 
hemenoe, eagerness: see further under flash* 
and flare. Tho meaning touches those of flush * 
and flush*, q. v., and in the phr&He i flush for 
anger’ that of flush* (see first extract there). 
The moaning has probably been affected by the 
different word blush.] I, intrants. To become 
suffused with color, as tlio face or the sky; red- 
den; blush; glow. 

All this uniform iincolour’d scene 
Khali lie dismantled of Its fleecy loud, 

And flush into variety again. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 180. 
Then flush'd her cheek with rosy light. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak 
’llie afternoon was lovely, and It was flushing to a dose. 

//. James, Jr., Little 'four, p 22. 
The sky increased in brightness a* we watched. The 
orange flush'd into rose. 

I». Taylor, Northern Travel, p 181. 

n. traits . To make suddenly red; suffuso 
with color; redden; cause to blush; cause to 
glow; color. 

Nor flush with shame the passing virgin’s cheek. 

Gay, Trivia. 

Now flush'd with drunkenness, now with whoredom pale. 

... Coicper, Tirocinium, L 838. 
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The red blood rose m flush tits visage wan. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 212. 
How faiutly flush'd, how phautom falr, 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there ! 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

flush 1 (flush), n. [< flush*, r.l 1. A redness 
caused by a sudden flow of blood to tho face ; 
a blush ; any warm coloring or glow, as tho red- 
dening of the sky lx*foro daybreak: as, & crim- 
son flush. 

See how calm Me look* ami atately, 

Like a warrior on IiIh shield, 

Waiting till the flush of morning 
Breaks along the battle th M 

Aytoun , Burial March of Dundee. 

Thu sudden flush faded from her fa< »■ ok she sat oppo- 
site to him, her astonished eye* still fixed upon him. 

Mrs. Ohyhant, Poor liciiticiiiuii, xx\i\. 

2. Sudden impulse or excitement; a sudden 
thrill or shock, as of fooling: ns, to fool a flush 
of joy. 

It whs not properly a passion, which 1* a *ubltiincon* 
flushing: indeed tliut of his adultery whh fmni such a 
Hush of passion; but this of Uriah’* murder was a limit 
continued distemper, sedately stirred, uml n lamed and 
considered of. Goodwin, Woiks, \ Ii mil 

When tho moriiiug flush 
Of passion and the first embrace lmd died 
Between them, . . . the master took 
Small notice Tennyson, Lucretius 

3. Bloom; glow. 

No busy steps the gruss grown fool-way tread, 

But all the bloomy flush of life Ik fled. 

Goldsmith, Dos. VII., 1. 128 

After the flush of youth is over, u pout niUNt have a wise 
method if he would move ahead 

Stedman , Vi* t lWt*, p .TOO. 

4. Tlio hot stage of a fever. JlalUwell. [l^ov. 

flusll 1 (flush), a. [< flush*, r. In the second 
sense scarcely used except in tlio poetical ex- 
amples quoted (first by Sliakgperc, in a fig. 
sense) and imitations of them. The sense is 
gathered from 1 ho context.] 1. Hot and heavy : 
said of the weather or the atmosphere, [l*rov. 
Eng.] — 2. In full bloom; in vigorous growth 
or condition. 

lie took my father grossly, full of bread ; 

With all his crimes broad blown, a* flush ns May. 

Shak , Hamlet, ill. 3. 

On this flush pomegranate bough. Hints. 

flUflh 2 (flush), r. [Another form of flash* = 
flash*, in a similar sense: see flash flash*. 
Tho form and sense may have been affected by 
flux, V. flux, a flowing* running (see flux and 
flush #), and by Of) .fluysen. Dun. dial .fluse, flow 
with violence (f perhaps due to MHO. rhvsen, 
O .fltessen = H .fleet*, flow: see fleet l ). But the 
intr. use of flush*, oquiv. to ‘ flow,’ appears to 
bo confined to such expressions aH ** the blood 
flushes into the face,” where (he verb is nit her 
flush*, tho idea of color and not of motion 
prevailing.] I. trails. 1. Same hh flash*. JJal- 
hwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To drench copiously 
with water for the purpose of cleansing; wash 
out, as a sower, with a copious flow of water. 

The drainage system must 1*' so *. 'instructed as . . . to 
be frequently and thoroughly /if*/"'/ 

The Century, XXIX. 51. 

*-Byn.2. Sue idvnge. 

II. entrants. 1. To flow swiftly; especially, to 
flow and spread suddenly, as blood in the face; 
a use scarcely different from that of flush*, r. u 

Tile swift recourse of flushing blood. 

Site user, F. Q., IV. vl. 29. 

And it sounded vnto me oncii us It liadde bene the 
Jlushynge noyse of many water* 

Up. little. Image of the Two ffliurches, 111. 

2. To become fluxed or fluid. 

The solder J tushes or liecomes liquid enough to permeate 
tho Joint or err vice. Fan me, MIL Encyc., p. 224. 

flush 8 (flush), w. [In tho first sense another 
form ot flash * = flash**, as flush* is another fonn 
of flash* = flash * : see flash* and flash**. In the 
other senses prob. dependent on flush*, r.] 1. 

A piece of moist ground ; a place where water 
frequently lies; a morass. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
—2. A run of water. Jamieson. [Scotch.) 

1 ho plane Htrctis him) oucry lilc way 
Full of fluschis, (liibbis, myro and clay 

Gann Douglas , tr. of Virgil, p. 201. 

3. An increase of water in a river. JIallitrell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

The pulse of the arteries 1* not only causi'd by the pul 
tuition of the heart, dining the blood through them In 
maimer of a wave ui flush, but by the coat* of the arteries 
themselves Hay 

4. Snow in a state of dissolution ; slush. Jaunt - 
son. [Scotch.] 

flUBh 4 (flush), v. t . [Nearly always in the pp., 
in such expressions as “ flushed with success,” 


“ flushed with victory,” where the word is com- 
monly associated with flush*, as if it meant 
‘ thrown into a glow’; hence ‘heated, excited’; 
it is, however, a corruption, by a natural confu- 
sion with flush*, of flesh, v. t., encourage by giv- 
ing flesh to. excite, os dogs, by feeding with 
flesh; cf. “ flush id , fleshed, encouraged, put in 
heart, elated w ith good success ” (Bailey). Bee 
JU'sh, v. f.] To encourage; elate; excite the 
spirits of; animate with joy: originally the same 
an flesh. 

The Indian Neighlioiiihood, who were luoital Enemies 
tn tho Spaniard*, and lmd hern flush t l>\ their Successes 
against them, through the (iH*iKtamv of the Privateers, 
for several yearn, w» ru our fasi Mend*, and icady to re- 
ceive and assist iih. Damptei, \ oiugc*, 1 158. 

Such thing* os can only feed hi* pridu ami flush ids am- 
bition. South, Kcrmoii*. II. 104. 

The Opposition, yfM#/iC(Z with \htorj and fdrongl> aup- 
IMiitud b> the pulilic sympathy piocrcdcd to biing for- 
ward a succession of charge* i eluting chit liy to pecuniary 
transactions Mmuutuy, Wuiren IliiAtlug*. 

flash 0 (Hush), r. f< ME .flusshni (also flussen , 
fltssen, in p rot. flnstc, flistr), fly out suddenly; 
appar. the same as flyscheu (rare) (fiy out 
ugiiinstT), thrust, strike against (of a spear); 
cf. K. dial .flush, fly out su(ideiily, quarrel: see 
flush, flusker, fluster. Flush**, being used in ref- 
erence to birds, seems to have a natural con- 
nection with flush K, able to fiy; but flush 8 is a 
modern uml corrupt. form; the ME. forniB of tho 
tv* o words are far apart.] I. mtrans. To fiy out 
suddenly, as a bird when disturbed ; start up or 
fiy off. 

The hlcrnifd bovnurd | blear-eyed rascal | . . . 

Mode the Fawuon to tfloter and fltussh ttor anger 

Hi chard the Hedeiess, II. 106. 

Thure/toffe lit a hiiterfllfto . . . «»n min Ijo. 

Flom and lUaunehejlur (K. 1C. T. 8.), 1. 478. 

I make them to flush , 

ICach owl out of hi* bush. 

II Jouson, Masque of Owl*. 
So flush my from one spray unto another, 

(lets to the top, mid then embolden d files 
Unto n height past ken of liiimnn eye*. 

IK Hroicne, Ihltaiiulu'* Pastoral*, 1.4. 

n. trans. In syorhnq, to rouso and cause to 
start up or fly off; spring: as, to flush a wood- 
cock; to flush a covey; to flush the trout. 

Kpnnitds, . . . fin the pur|Hi*e of flushing the game 

Strutt, K]H»ijpi uml Paid line*, p. 84. 

The fiillnoMHoMdonof theTvnnesMi'U lUvt i by the Union 
gun I Hint* foi the moment ImpcleHsly divided the Confed- 
erate eoinmniiil*, uml like a flushetl emey of blnl* the 
rebel giMieral* started on their Huvoral Hue* of retreat 
without concert or rallying )miIii( 

The Century, XXXVI. 0U2. 

flash 6 (flush), n. [< flush r.J 1. The act. of 
starting or flushing a bird. — 2. A bird, or a 
flock of birds, suddenly started or sprung. 

A* when a Faulcou hath with nimble flight 

Flowtm at a flush of Duck* forchv the iirookc. 

S/iensei , F. tj , V II. 64. 

flash 0 (flush), n. [E. dial., perhaps an exten- 
sion of tho notion ‘a good many,’ implied, by 
an easy exaggeration, in *u flush ’ of cards: 
see flush**, n. The same notion is derivable, 

{ lerliaps more easily, from * a flush 9 or flock of 
)irds (soo flush*, n.), or from flush*, w., bloom, 
flush 1, a., iu vigorous growth.] 1. A great 
number. llaUtwrll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Abun- 
dance ; exuberance. 

1 thought o’ the Ihhiii} bit thorn that our father rooted 
onto' the yard last May, when it had ii' the flush o’ bios- 
hoiiis on it. Si’ott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xx. 

flush 0 (flush), a. [Origin not clear; perhaps, 
as here assumed, from the noun flush*, a great 
number: see flush w. It is not easy to con- 
nect this word with flush*.] 1, Full, in any re- 
spect; exuberant; plentiful. 

Hi* courage whh flush, he'd veil till c a brush, 

Ami tliUH they Ml to It, ding dong. 

Hoh m Hood and the Hanyn (t'lilld'* Ballad*, V 208). 

2. Well supplied, as with money: as, to he 
quite flush. HI inner, 1671. 

Lord Htnitt won n ' d flush in ready 

Arbuthnvt, 111*1. John Bull. 
Tnirta, who describes liim*elf a* lieing iilwnyH generous 
when flush of money, offered to pay lit* bill 

// ureter's Mag , LXXVf. (MJ9. 
They are piirficiilarly flush ju*t at pu*i id, a* trude 1* 
bi Uk ami pi i.fit* arc gmal Tlo A meriean, I X 19 

3. Prorlignl ; wasteful. Flalltwell. [Prov. Eng. J 
flash 7 (flush), a. [Hardly other than a partic- 
ular um« oi flush H, full, though the precise con- 
nection of thought is not clear. The panel of 
a door, for example, usually below the plane of 
the frame, seems to have been regarded as ‘full’ 
or ‘flush ’ when fixed even with that plane, thus 
filling up the hollow simce.] Having flic sur- 
face or face even or level with the adjacent 

• 



flush 

surface, or in tlio name piano or line ; being in 
exact alineinont ; even. 

A room with oim itorim r v> inflow looking out, and some- 
wlmtthivvn. upon n bmMiiia opposite, which Mtlll stain Ih, 
flunk with tie* Mm t U W ('/Mr, Old Oruoh, 1 JMyn, />. 2ft. 

Bead and flush work, ami bead, flush, and square 
work. Si c \h ml. n Flush panel, a panel having itw 
hit i r \ imi with tin Ian* of tlic stile. 

flush 7 (flush), v. [< flunk*? , a.] I, trait*. 1. To 
make flush or level. 

In tithing n bending, jmrtituilnr care should In* taken 
that. urinciussury coat in flunking the dear profile dues not 
hi ise. Kinder, Mod. High Explosives, p 2.1* 

2 . In waving, to throw on tlie surface over sev- 
eral threads without intersecting, as in twill- 
ing, or forming tissue figures. 

Them Are, consequently, two inctlmtla that can hr usi il 
for flunking or throwing the thread to form tin* 1 Ihhik itu 
lire. A. Burlaw, Weimng, p 17U 

To flush a Joint, to fin a Joint, cut ill niiiHonry, until the 
tilling material 1 h in the plane of the snrfiieesof the bodies 
joined.— To flush Up, In brtrklnyitw, to iiJJ up tin vertJ 
eal Joints of brick with innrtur 

A. t ntrans. In wearing , to flow or float over 
several threads without interseelion : said of 
threads in twilling or tissue-weaving. 

Ho distinct urn the threads kept | in tinnue- weaving) that 
only sufficient InLurHCftloiiK art* ninth* to keep them held 
together They Wont or Audi ii|m#ii the ftiirfiicc of the cloth 
rather than form a compunriit part of its Hiilmtanee 

A limitin', Weaving, p. 17ft. 

flUflh H (flush), a . [ E. dial., also flwh (and flitch, 

officious, lively), other forms of flidge , unas- 
sibilated Jhg, all dial, forms of K. fledge, < ME. 
JUujge, Jligge, Jlygge, able to fly: see Jledge, a., 
and fly**, a., which are doublets.] Hamo us 
fledge .’ flYov. Eng.] 

flush 8 (flush), v. t. | E. dial., < flush*, a, Hame 
as fledge, r. 1 . 1 To become able to fly: hiiiiio 
as fledge, (Tmv. Eng.] 

'J'lie birds have flunked mid Hied. 

Courtney, VV eat f '-til’ll wall (IIohm. (#?./>., S') 

flush 9 (flusli), w. and a. [Altered in form, by 
confusion with flush in other senses, < OF. flax, 
a flowing, running, rushing out, a flux, also a 
flush al cards, = Hp.flnx = It, flusso , a flux, a 
flusli at cards (i. e., a ‘rim 1 of cartis): hence 
also (from OK.) OKJoi u. flays, three canlsof tlie 
same suit, Jluys-spel, a gaiiio of cards, Jim/ sen, 
iday carils; < Vi.Jluxus, a flow: Hrojlitx.) I.n. 1. 
In mrd-playtng, a hand in which all the cards, 
or a certain spocitiftd number of them, ure of the 
same suit. 

There waa nothing Hilly hi It (whiftt|, like the nnh in 
erlhhiigu - nothing superfluous No flunhen, that hkmI ii 
rational of all plenH that a reasonable being can act up 
Land}, Mm. Hattie on Whist 

at. a certain gun to of cards. 

Ftunsata [11 J, u pluy ut eurtloH ealletl Flunk. Flarw 
Bobtail flush. III /taker, four eurdH of one Hiift anil out of 
another aiilt : ho culled bemuse there is a ehniiee of tilling 
tlie Hush by drawing n Hiittahln eartl — Straight or royal 
flush. In i taker , a sequence of ftveeards of the huiiic hint 

II. a. Ill the game of poker, consisting of 
cards all of which are of the same suit : as, a 
flush hand. 

flush-bOX 1 (fluslt'boks), n. [< flush* + /w«-.] 
A device for flushing the bowls of water-closets. 
It la a rectangular 
box nr tank (a com- 
mon form lasing 
that akown in the 
cut), the Hupply of 
water to wnfch is 
regulatod by a ball- 
arid-lover valve that 
prevents tlie water 
from rlMing In the 
tank above a cur- 
tain level The dis- 
charge of the wa- 
ter is controlled by 
a valve which muy 
lie opened by a lever, and may be closed (soinutimcH auto- 
matically) when a limited quantity of water has run out. 
Another kind automatically flushes the bowl at stated in 
tervals, acting on the principle of the intermittent siphon. 
Also called flush-tank 

flU8h-bOX 2 (flush ' hoks), it. [< flush 7 + box*. ] 
In teieg., an oblong box, the top or cover of 
which is flush or even with the surface of tlio 
ground : used in drawing electric wires into un- 
derground pipes or conduits. See the extract. 

Oblong drawing-in lm\e*i,30 ini 1ii*h by 1 1 inches, mid 1*2 
inches deep, w 1th lids formed of an iron frame, into which 
a piece of flqgstoiic is fixed, tin placinl ut e\ery 100>urdh, 
if the line lie straight, ami nearer if it In* curved The\ 
are fixed lewl with the Hiirfnee of tin* paiement, and are 
therefoic called flunk-harm 

Cullejt, Practical Telegraphy, p 157 

flush-decked (flush'dokt), a. Having a flush 
deck: as, a flush-decked steamer. Hee deck, 2. 

flushed(fltisht\ p.a. [I'm. of. flush'-*, r.l In caltco- 
printing , spread tieyona tlie limits of the pat- 
tern : said of a color. 



Waste-preventive 1* lush-bos. 
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fluflher (lusher), n. [E. dial,, also Jlasher, prob. 
in part for Jleslur, i. e., ‘ butcher 1 (cf. flush* for 
Jlesh ) : see flesher and jlasher 3,] A name of the 
red-hocked shrike or lesser butcher-bird of Eu- 
rope, Lanins or Enneoc tonus collurw. 

fl ushing 1 (flush 'i tig), n. [Verbal n. of flush 1 , t\] 
A glow of red, as in the face : as, the disease 
is characterized by frequent flushings of the 
face. 

flushing 2 (flush 'ing), n. [Verbal n. ot flush*, r.] 
The act of drenching with a copious flow; a 
wushiug out. 

flushing* 4 (flush'ingl, n. [Verbal n . of flush ?, r.] 

1. in wearing, a thread which, in process of 
twilling, spans several threads of the warp 
without intersection; a floating. — 2. A kind 
of stout woolen cloth. 

He walked his battlement* under fire, on Home stout 
skipper paces his deck in a suit of flushma, < aimly oblivi- 
ous of the April drops that fall on his woollen armour. 

0. Jleade , Cloister and Hearth, xliii. 

flushingly (flush'ing-li), adv. In a flushing 
manner. 

flushing-rim (flusli'ing-rim), w. In house-plumb- 
mg, a hollow rim pierced with holes surround- 
ing a basin, through which water can be turned 
into the basiu to flush it out. 

When the pull indrawn down, a copious supply of water 
flows into all parts of tho bowl through tlie flushmy-rim. 

The Century, XXIX. 203. 

flushness (flush 'nos), n. [< flush 0, a,, + -ness.'] 
The state of boing flush; abundance. 

Whose Interest it Is, like lieriishiiws, to hide the monger- 
ness of their IkhIIub by tho flunhnenn of their feathers 

Bp. Gmidru, Hooker, p 37. 

flush-pot (flusli'pot), n. In plumbing, any ves- 
sel orroceptoelo fitted to contain a supply of 
fluid for flushing out a pipe or pussugc. 

There is built lwucath the Hluk, and in connection with 
it, a flanh-jtat large enough to hold hi vend gallons of wa- 
tci The Century, XXIX. 204. 

flush-tank (flush' tan gk ), w. Same as flush-box I. 

flush-wheel (flush'll wcl), «. Same as noria. 

flusk (Husk), r. t. [Cf.flusIF* mid Jlisk.] 1. To 
fly out suddenly. — 2. To quumd. [Prov. Eng.] 

flusker (flus'k^r), r. *. [Ereq. of flush.] 1. To 
fly irregularly.— 2. To bo confused or giddy, 
r Prov. Eng.] 

fluster (flus'tGr), r. [Prob. of Scand. origin; 
cf. Icel. flaustra, be flustered, Jlaustr , fluster, 
hurry. Cf. fluskir.'] I. trass. 1. To confuse; 
embarrass, as by a surprise; cause to flush 
and move or speak hurriedly and confusedly; 
flurry. 

IHj they iiho to pluy i«rfeetV uie tho\ never fluttered t 
Ji. ,/tmntm, liai tholomow Fair, v. 3. 

Cornu to winds that blew all four pints ntthe hhiiic iiiIii- 
It, — why, they fiuntrretl 1dm. II. Il Share, nldtowu, p. 10 

2. To confuse with drink; make hot and rosy 
with drinking; fuddle. 

Three lads of Cyprus noble, swelling spirit*, 

That hold their honours In a wary distance, . . . 
Have I to-night Jlunter'd with flowing cups 

Shak , Othello, ii. 3. 

A sober man is Pereivalo, ami pure , 
lint once in lifo v/asjtunter d with new wine, 

Thun paced for coolness in tlie elia|s’l-yan1 

Tennynon , Merlin and Vivien. 
^Syn. 1. To oxrite, disconcert, disturb, perturb, flurry, 
worn*. 

II. tntrans . To become confused, as with 
drink; befuddled; bo flurried. 

fluster (flus'Mr), n. [< fluster , r. Cf. v«r. Aus- 
trian.'] Confusion or embarrassment caused by 
surprise ; ment al confusion and excitement or 
perturbation; flurry. 

Hut when Tusk a adds to his natural Imtmdeiiee tlie Jlu*- 
ter of a liottlc, that which fools called fire when he was 
solier nil men uhhor as outrage when ho is drunk 

Tatlei . No. 252 

flusterate, flustrate (flus't^r-at, -irat), r. 
pret. and pp. flusterated^ flustrated, ppr. fluster- 
atmn, Jlnstratmg. [Irrog. < fluster + -ate*.’] 
To fluster; fuddle; confuse. [Colloq.] 

We were coming down Essex street one uight a little 
fluntruted, and 1 was giving him tho word to alarm the 
wati h. Steele, Spectator, No. 493 

flusteration. flustration (flus-t^r-a'slion, -tra'- 
shon), n. The act of flustering, or tlie state 
of being flustered; confusion; flurry. [Polloq.] 

With a good oaken sapling he dusted his doublet for 
nil his golden clu one toaster, and tipping me under his 
nnn, curried uie huom, I nose not how, being I was in such 
a jhmtrttlum Snwllett , Humphrey Clinker, 1 12H. 

flUBterer (flus'Mr-fr), n. The common American 
coot, h\tltca ananrana : more fully called block 
flnsterer . Jjtwson, 1709. [North Carolina.] 

In Carolina they arc called fiuntertre, from the noise 
they make In flying over tlie surface of the water. 

A. Wilmm, Amer. Ornlth. 



Sca-mst ( F lustra feUacrm ). 


Fluftra (flus'trk), ft. [NL., said to be formed 
from A8. flustnan (once, glossing L .plcctore), 

plait, braid.] 
The typical ge- 
nus of nolyzo- 
ans or bryozo- 
ans of the fam- 
ily Flustridee; 
the sea-mats. 
The species as- 
sume a braxidhlng 
form, with broad, 
flat ramlfloatlona. 
making a matted 
surface. One of the 
commonest spedea 
b A/o/wuxa, found 
on the sea-coast 
among seaweed, 
which it greatly re- 
sembles; but the 
frond when closely 
examined b found 
to be clothed all 
over lb surface 
with a network of 
quadrangular ceib 
minutely toothed at tlie angles, each inhabited by a little 
individual pulysoan having a mouth fringed with tenta- 
cles. 

flustrate, flustration. See flusterate, flustcra- 
twn. 

Flnstridm (flus'tri-dC), ». pi. [NL., < Flnstra 
+ -defer;.] A family of Polysoa, of the suborder 
Chilostomata and order GymnoUvmata, typified 
by the gcnuB Flustra; the sea-mats or lemon- 
weedB. They have a membranous znarium, either ex- 

I mmled and folbceotis or llguiate, usually erect, soiuu- 
lines docurruiit on its base of support, and unilamlnar or 
hilaminar, with the soceeia <| tiinciincially dlsiiosed, without 
a raised border, more or loss o|h*h und meiuhrauaib in 
front, and the nvicularla, when present, usually vmMPm. 
Flnstrina fflus-tri'nft), n.pL [NL., < Flustra 
+ -i w«.] 1. A superfamuy of Flustridee con- 
taining flattened forms with even surface and 
quadrate cells. — 2. [Used as a singular.] A 
genus of mollusks. IFOrfngny , 1852. 
flUBtrine (flus'trin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Flustnna or Flustridas. 

flustram (flus'trum), Wfk A colloquial variant 
of fluster. W 

W'e may take the tiling quietly, without l>eing in a Jlun- 
trtim. Mum Bdyemu th, Absentee, v. 

flute 1 (flttt), n. [Moil. E. (taking f,lie place of 
earlier Jlout\ q. v., and floit*, q. v.), < F. flute, 
now written flute, a eontr. of earlier Jleute ( two 
syllables, orig. three), < OF.fleuU Jlaute,flahule, 
and (with false silent s) fleustc, jfatiste , flahuste 
= Pr. Sp. flauta = Pg. frauta, flauta = It. flauto, 
m. (ML. refl. flauta), a flute; cf. 01) , fluyt, 1). 
Jluit = LG. Jlcute.Jleite = MHG. rfotte, G.fldte 
= Dan. Jtoitc = Hw. Jlojt = Doliem. flauta r: 
Pol. flet, etc., of F. origin; verbal n. of OF. 
JlaiiUrr, blow the flute, lit. blow, prob. trans- 
posed from *Jlatucr, < MTj. *Jlatuare, an as- 
sumed verb. < L. flatus (Jiatu-), a blowing, < 
flare, blow, breathe, =E. Wiwr 1 .] 1. In music, 
an instrument of tho pipe kind, in which the 
tone is produced by tho impact of a current of 
air upon the edge of a hole in the side of a tube. 
See pipe , fife. Flutes are either direct or transversn, 
the former (tmtes-h-her) having a mouthpiece or whlstlo 
at the iipjier end of the tube, which is held straight away 
from the player's mouth, am l tlie latter (transverse flutes) 


Flute. 

having n mouth-hole in the Bide of the tube, which b held 
across the player’s body. In both sjmeius Anger holes In 
the tills* control the pitch of the tones ; and in both In- 
creased force in blowing raises the pitch an octave. The 
exact explanation of tlie production of the tone Is some- 
what uncertain. It b asserted that the stream of air, be- 
ing usually flat, acts like a free reed in the o)x*nlng, play- 
ing back and forth like a solid tongue. 

Wliat time ye bear the sound of tho cornet, Jlute, harp, 
. . . and all kinds of inuslck, ye fall down and worship 
tho golden image. Don. ilL 5. 

The oars were silver. 

Which to the tune ot flutes kept stroke. 

Shat., A. ami CJL, II. 2. 
Specifically— (a) In aue. music, a direct flute with a coni- 
cal wooden tube having a varying number of finger-holes. 
Sometimes two tubes were attached to one mouthpiece. 
(h) In medieval music, one of a family of direct flutes, com- 
prising treble, alto, tenor, and bass varieties, all havlim 
conical wooden tubes a ith several finger-holes. The mod- 
ern flageolet and the penny whistle are derivatives of the 
treble kind, (e) 1 n modern music , a transverse flute, hav- 
ing a conical or cylindrical wooden or metal tube with 
holes controlled in part by lnvera, and having a compass 
of about three octaves upward from middle 0: also called 
the German flute. Tlie change from the medieval direct 


flutes took place early in the eighteenth century. The beet 
model for orchestral use was invented by Theobald Boehm 
in 1832. The piccolo-flute or piccolo b aflute giving tones 
an octave higher than the ordinary flute. 
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flutter? 


2. Ia organ-building, a stop with stopped wood- 
en pipes, having a flute-like tone, usually of four- 
foot pitch . The number of varieties In very great : they 
are usually named descriptively, as flute cl amour , fl&te 
haruwmque, doppel-flrde, etc. 

3. In arch,, one of a series of curved furrows, 
usually semicircular in plan, of which each is 
separated from the next by a narrow fillet. 
When such flutes are partially filled up by a smaller con- 
vex-curved molding, they are said to la* cabled In an- 
cient architecture the flute is used iu the Ionic, Composite, 
Corinthian, and Roman Doric orders, but ucver in the 
Creek Doric. Compare channel. 

llio columns, plain and with twisted flutes , . . . have 
capitals sueh as we might look for in much earlier Roman- 
esque. K A. Freeman, Venice, p 265. 

4. A similkr groove in any material, as in a 
woman’s ruffle. 


If it fa drop of liquid J bo instantaneously illuminated by 
electric sparks, the separate vibration forms a ill lm seen 
presenting half os many lieads and flute* mm are presented 
when the images are superposed through the employment 
of a continuous light. Knrye. Brit , \ 1 II 72» 


5. In decorative art , a concave depression rela- 
tively long and of any form, the sides not neces- 
sarily parallel. Compare gadroon. 

Flutes , beads, and small leaves in furnituro carving 

Hoc. Arts Hep , Kxhiblt, 1807, p. 65. 

6. A kind of long, thin French roll. — 7. A 
shuttle used in tapestry-weaving. A separate 
shuttle is employed for each color of which the 
woof is composed. — 8. A tall and very narrow 
wine-glass, used especially for sparkling wines. 
Also called flute-glass. 


For elles of bocru, flutes of canary 
That well did wash downo pasties-mary. 

Lovelace, Liiniatii (1041)) 

, flute. Hee dactylic — Nason flute, ill the old- 
er organs, a atop of covered pi|WM, of a soft and delicate 
tone Nose-flute, « kind of flute played by the none, 
used among the South Sen islanders C II'. SUntdant - 
Octave flute, or fl auto piccolo. Sec piccolo, 
flute 1 (flflt), v.; pret. and pp. fluted, ppr. fluting. 
f= Y\flAter = Vr.flautar = Pg. frautar (= 1). 
flatten = hQ.floitcn,fleiten = MH(j flatten, flou- 
ten=zG.fl(Uen = Dan. Mite ) ; from the noun, but 
the verb in OF. iH theBginal of the noun. See 
flout*, tho earlier forWof flute*.] I. nitrons. 
To play on a flute ; produce a soft., clear note 
like that of a flute. 


To 1dm who sat upon the rocks 
And fluted to the morning sea. 

Tennyson, To K. JL, on his Travels In Cireece 

The birds that fluted on the blossoming lioiigh 

It Buchanan, S. A Itev , ('XL AM. 


flutdjgla— t (flflt'gi&s), a. 
[a b D. fluit-glass , as flute* 
+ glass.] A long or te 
glass; same a & flute*, 8. 


Bring two flute-nlassc*, and 
some stools, ho! Well lime Ui 
ladies’ health. 

Pry dm, Mr Martin Mar all. 


flutemouth (flfit'mouth), n. 
A fish of tho family Fistu- 
Utriuke; a pipe-flsh. 
flutenirt(flfl / tiju-i8t),M. [= 
G. fldtentst = Dan. fldjten - 
ist; equiv. to flutist , q. v.] 
A flute-player; a flutist. 
[Karo.] 

’Jlicsu village-known cheeks that 
in country llstes 

Were fencers’ men, these somc- 
tiines flutemsts, 

Beare omce now. 

Sir li Stapleton , tr. of Juvenal, 
(111 42 



Wilted PofaMta nr nitric- 
1 rnm Violin It- 
Dm s “Din tin Mnluliir 
fr.uu.rtls.” 


flute-player (flttt'pla'Ar), w- 1. A player or 
performer upon the flute ; a flut ist . 


This eminent contrapuntist f K nhlnii I devoted nearly the 
whole of his short life to Flute compositions An 
amateur flute-player of (multioii employed him cniistnnllj 
and liberally ill writing them (/nnv.Dht Musii I M7 

2. A South American wren of the genus C *i//#lcc#- 
nnus, as cantons: so called from its note*, 
fluter (flfl'Mr), n . [< flute* + -er*. Cl. flouted.] 

1. One who plays on the flute; a flute-player. 


At Mr. Delmaty’s, I saw, iu a gold frame, a picture of u 
fluter playing on his flute, which, for u good while, 1 took 
for painting, hut at last observed it wiih a piece of tapestry 
V. ;n/s, Diary, II. mi. 


2. One who makes groove's or flutes 
flute-shrike (fltit'shrik), n. A shrike of the ge- 
nus Jsininnus, as L. trihtopieus. 
flute-stop (flOt'stop), w. LfSec flute*, 2.] 
Same as flue-stop. 
flutet, n. Same as galouhet. 
flute-work (flflt.'wArk), »I. Sami* as flue-work. 
Author (fluTH'i*r), n. [Sc., proli. a variation of 
flutter, q. v.] 1. Hurry; bustle.— 2. Confus- 

ing abundance. 

flutlna (flci-te'njl), w. [< flute* + -mo*. Vt. 
flout mo.] A musical instrument closely resem- 
bling the accordion. 

fluting (flb'ting), n. f Verbal n. of flu ft l, r.] 1. 
The act of playing on the flute, or tho sound 
made by such playing; a flute-like sound. 


II. trans. 1. To play or sing softly and clear- 
ly in notes resembling those of a flute. 

Knaves are men 

That luto and flute fantastic tenderness 

Tennyson, 1‘rlneosH, iv 

2. To form fluteB or grooves in, as in a ruffle. 
See gauffer. 

The cost of fluting one of the columns of tho temples, 
as calculated by Rangal^ from the entries, was 400 
drachma*. C T. Newton, Art and Archaic]., p. 112. 

flute 2 (flttt), w. [< F. flAte = 8p. flauta , a store- 
ship, < D. fliut ( fluitsehip ), Hvr.flojt, LG. fleute, 
a kind of three-masted trading- vessel, with a 
narrow Btern; cf. D. vtot, a raft, float, etc.: 
me float, n.] A long vessel or boat, with flat 
ribs or floor-timbers, round behind and swell- 
ing in the middle. 

I assumed the responsibility of send Ing thither two flutes 
(small vessels), which crossed tho Iwr with sails set. 

Gayarrti, Hist. Louisiana, I. 271). 


Armed In flute or en flute, a phrase formerly applied 
to a vessel ouly partially armed. 

flftte-k-bec (flilt'tt-liok'), n. TV . : flAte , flute ; <), 
with: hee, beak.] A kind of direct flute. See 
Jtktc*, 1. 

flute-bird (fltit'bfcrd), n. A name of the piping 
crow. Gymnorhtna tthtcen. 
lute-bit (flflt'bit), n. A bit used for piercing 
holes in hard woods, such as those of which 
flutes are made. See bit*, 5. 
fluted (flfl'ted), n. a. [Pp. of flute*, v. f.] 1. 
Ia music, fine; clear and mellow; flute-like: as, 
fluted notes. — 2. Grooved; furrowed; orna- 
mented or characterized by a series of flutes: 
as, a fluted column ; a fluted ruffle. 


Ifylufaf with as many aa the Ionic, half as deep as large. 

Evelyn , Architects and Architecture. 
Specifically — (a) In entom., having parallel grooves or 
depressions running In a longitudinal direction. (6) Iii 
armor ornamented with ridges, corrugations, and the like, 
which in some cases added also to the utility of tho piece 
as giving greater strength. Suits of armor of tlic six- 
wroth century, Imth Italian and German, are often rich- 
vJIjjtwi. See cut In next column.— fluted alilL Hee 
Jwk-Jllltad scale, in entom., same aa cushion-scale. — 
nuted spectrum, in optics. Hee spectrum. 


Clearly the crystal fluhwis fall ami float 

K tf. ltubi'rts, A Secret Song 


2. Tlio act of forming a groove or furrow. — 3. 
A groove or furrow; fluted work; a flute: as, 
tho flutnigs of a column, or of a woman’s ruffle. 

For wlmt purpose of spite or hitrrcMt were those vast 
columns - Iu tlm very fluhuysot which a mail cull stand 
with ease - felled like fores! pines ' 

J A. Synumds, I tab and Oroeco, p 101. 


4. One of the longitudinal channels in a screw- 
tup by which a cutting edge is given to the 
thread. 


fluting-cylinder (flfl'ting-sil *in-d<>r), n . < )ne of 
a pair of corrugated cylinders used in the flut- 
ing-machine. 
fluting-iron (flft - 
ting-I'6rn), n. A 
device for making 
flutes in a fabric or 
article of dress, as 
a ruffle. 

fluting-lathe (fl«'- 

tiiig-lATH),n. Same 
as fluttng-machtnc, 2. Fiuting-iroa. 

flnting-mAchine 

(flii'tjng-ma-shen'), w. 1. A machine for crimp- 
ing or corrugating sheet-inetal by bending it 
between corrugated cylinders called fluting - 
cylinders. — 2. A wood-turning machine for 
forming twisted, spiral, and fluted balusters, 



etc. H acts hh u lathe advancing the wood under re 
volvlng cutters while giving it a spiral motion or rifiod 
advance. Also culled flat my-lathc 
finting-plane (flfi'tiug-plan), «. In carp., a 
plane used in grooving flutes, 
fmtiaf^idflsors ( ffl/tiug-sis^orz), n. pi. A scis- 
sors-siiaped implement for fluting or crimping 
linen, etc . it has small cylindrical fingers, one of whkh 
Is hollow to hold a heated iron. When the scissors are 



dosed, this heated finger forces the cloth Itetween the 
two otlwr fingers, thus forming a (lute. 

flutist (flb'tist ), n. [sr F. Hti ttste ss Hp, flan Hstu 
= Ck. jrauhsta = It. flautist a = Sw. flojtist ; ns 
flute* + -f.vf.] A i»crfonm*r on tin* flute ; a flute- 
player. 

flutter (tint 'or), /•. [< yiYu floter* n. flutter, float, 
< AS. flat man, flotation, flutter (oneo of the 
heart, otherwise uuly in glosses), flutter or fly 
l>oforc (L. pruroiinv). float about ( 1*. fluctibns 
ftrrt), itppur. a freq. verb formed from flotiay, 
float, fleoton (lip. *flot< n ), fleet , float . Of. LG. 
flutteni, also flmtdn u, flutter, ns a bird. Simi- 
lar words of dilTerent origin nro OD. ricdcrcn, 
vleddervn = fledmon, MHG. rlititru, via - 
dern , G. flatter n, usually flat tern, flutter, = I). 
fladderen , hover, K. flatter®, flitter 2 , etc.: seo 
flatter®, flitter®, flit ter mouse.] I, nitrous. 1. 
To float; undulute; fluctuate. 

There conty lined am he a calme that we made right lyt- 
ell s|H*de, hut luyo mid ftutred in the see light wcrcly hy 
reason of the sayd tedious calme 

Sir II tinyl/»rde, 1‘) lgrymagr, p. 07 

2. To move up and down or to and fro iu quick 
irregtilur motions; vibrate, throb, or move 
about rapidly or variably ; hover or waver in 
quick motion. 

The old Kagle flutters In nml out, 

To leaeli Ills yong to follow him ulM>i|t 

Sylvester, tr of Du linit-ass Weeks, 1. 7 
l.ike swallow s tall, in sha|H* mid hue, 

Fluttered the streamer glossy blue. 

Scott, Marinfon, I 8 

3. To be in agitation; fluctuate in feeling; be 
in uncertainty : hang on the balance. 

Dow long w e fluttered on thcwlngsof doubtful success, 
lloicell, Vocal I Forrest. 

4f. To be frivolous «»r foppish; play the part 
of a beau of the period; fly from one tiling 
to another. 

Wou’d it not make any one melancholy to sec you go 
every Da\ jtuttmuy altoiit ah mud, whilst J must slay at 
home liki u pool loncl\ sullen Blid in u Cage 7 

It yt he i Icy, Country W ifu, 111. 1. 

No rag, no ki rap of all ihc heau or wit, 

That once m> jlutteied, and that once ho writ. 

l*oju, Dunciad. II. 120. 

trails. 1. Tt> move in quick irregular mo- 
tions; agitule; vibrate: us, a bird fluttering its 
wings. — 2. To cause to flutter; disorder; throw 
into confusion. 

Like ail angle in a dove cote, I 

Flutter'd your Xolseiuns in Corloll 

Shak Tor , v 6. 

My hopes arc jluttei'd iih my present fortunes 

Fletcher, The hilgiliii, iv 2. 

flutter (flut'Ar), w. [< flutter, r.] 1. Quick and 
irregular motion, as of wings; rapid vibration, 
undulation, or pulsation : as, the flutter of a fa n 
or of the heart . 

Set the grave couiicIIh up ii]m>u their shelves again, and 
string them hard, lest Liu fr various and Jangling opinions 
put tlinir leaves Into ii flutter 

Afilton, On Dcf or D limit Itenionst. 

She . . . expressed her inmost scnsal ions hy tho butter- 
fly flutter of her Fan. Ti of F /unties The Fan, p. (JO. 

2. Agitation; confusion; confused or excited 
feeling or action. 

A h lately, wiirthlcnn imlinal, 

Thut plies the Imigiir. and wags the tall. 

All flutter, piidc, and talk Pojte, Artemisia. 

There Ih iio doubt tlalr talk would ralsu a flutter In a 
modern ten j tarty. 

II L Stevenson, Home (Jen! leuicii In Fiction. 

3. A flow of mingled wilier and steam from the 
gage-cocks of a steam-boiler. This occurs in 
locomotives when the boiler primes, or works 
water into the cylinders. 

To use a plirnim cuiplo)« d by prnrth ui men, Ihu priming 
or foaming of tho ladlcr may lie known hy tin "flutter" 
of the gauge cocks Forney, Dm oniotive, p 487 

flatterer (flul/fr-cr), n. One who flutters; one 
who causes something to flutter. 

Until the lumdkcn lilcf flatterer was no longer ween. 

Harjicrs May , I.XV. 588 

flatter in gly ( fl lit 'f*r-lng-li), adr. In a fl uttering 
manner. 

flatterment tflut'6r- merit), w. \< flutter + 
-NfeM/.J Same an flutter, *2, [Local, l’. S.] 

The’ wur a eoiiHhralilo flvttenneut In tin* neighbor- 
hoods ./ C Hams, Harper's Mag, I.XV VI 707 

flutter-wheel (flut/f*r-hwel), u. A waler-whetd 
of moderate size placed at the bottom of a 
chute: ho culled from its mind motion. 

flattery (flut^r-i), rt. [< Ml'. floUry, < flotcrcn, 
flutter.] Fluttering; wavering; waving; apt 
to flutter. 

With flotery herd, and rnggul ussliv hems lliair] 

Chnvccr, Knight h Tale, 1. 2026. 

A light flattery material 

J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, J 841. 



fluty 

fluty (flfl'ti), a . [< flute* + -yi.] Soft and dear 
in rone, like a flute. 

fluvial (fl# ' vi-al ), a. f== F. fluvial ss Pr. Bp. Pg. 
fluvial ss lt.flMVMlr, < L.fluvtahs , < fluviux, OL. 
Homos , a river, <flnerc, flow: nee fluent] Re- 
lating or pertaining to rivers: as, fluvial wa- 
ters; flu ml navigation or fisheries, 

'I In I iiiltfl Slid on happily has not yut experienced such 
mi i mu. ft mutt n n gului ilb * ah lm\n hmu Moisted hoii tin rn 
11 / 11 / 1 1 nti.il J.iJin/if . f’Att flat uni, Dec ti, 18*3. 

Ne\l in inici rst to tin* Agonistic types of Sicilian Mints 
are w lint may I hi called tln> Fluvial types, umlerwliiih 
Wi.it mum source nf the fci tility of Hiclly its springs mid 
l Ivors - wus i cpi cscntud 

C. T A cwton, Art and Arclwol , p -122 

fluvialiet (flo'vi-al-mt), ft. | < Jlunal + -**/ ] 
Olio who explains geological phenomena b\ tho 
action of exiting Hi reams, 
flu Viatic (fltt-vi-at/ik), a. |< \*. Jluvia finis, < 
flavins, a river: see fluvial.] Fluvial; iluvia- 
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flowing; a flowing, as of a fluid ; flow in gen- 
eral, but now most commonly an occasional 
flow ; an outpouring or effusion of anything. 


For the HuxibiHty of human nature Is so mat that it 
Is no wonder if errors should have crept to, the ways be. 
ing so many ; but it is a groat wonder of God that none 
should ever creep in. Hammond, Works, II. 008. 

Tin* cause of the extraordinary swiftness of tills lake Is flnxjblfl ffluk'si-bl), a. [= OP. flexible as OSp. 
the vontinuuU Jfuxe of the anow-wafar demanding from _ Pg.fluxit>cl= It. fluSStUU, KML.fluwi- 

bilis, flu xible, < h.fluxus, pp, offluere, flow : see 
fluent, flux.] Capable 


those uiuuntulncs Coryat, Crudities, 1. 84. 

So (lex and reflux of thought, half meditative, half c a- 
price nit* De Quineey, Rhetoric. 

Honor — 2. Continual change ; the mode of be- 
ing of that which is instantaneous, ceasing to 
exist as soon as it begins to exist. Tina Is spe- 
1 1 tic filly United HrraeUtan Hut, from the doctrine of tiie 
aim lent Wreck philosopher Heraclitus that there Ik no Ikj- 
mg «»r permanence, hut that all things Hie traiiMitory and 
fleeting 


undergoing flux or 
[Obsolete in fig- 


Knr time considered in itself Is hut the flux of that very rwiw 1 

iiiHtant wherein the motion of the heaven liegan Ln-arr. i 

II outor, Ercles i'olity, v. 00. flUXllet (fluk'sil), a. 


,, « OJ 

change; specifically, fusible, 
urative uses.] 
llut the evening deawes cause them [pearls] to lie soft 
and fluxible. Holland , tr. of Ammianus, p. 238. 

Good Education and acquisit Wisdom ought to correct 
the fluxible fault, If any such be, of our watry situation. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

flnxibleness (fluk'si-bl-nes), n. Same as flvxi- 


, [< LL. fluxilis, fluid, < L. 

Certain It Is that matter is in a ficrpetiial flux and never °^fl u ^ rc f flow: see fluent, flux.] Same 


tile. [Karo.] 
fluviatue (flfi* vi-a-t il), a. [ sr F. Jim tatilr = Pg. 
fluviatil = It. fluriah/r , < Is. Jlunal tint, of or 
belonging to a’river, <Jliivnis. ii river: hop Jin- 
vutl . J Of riverine nailin'; glowing in or near 
fresh w uter; protlueeil by n\er action ; fluvial: 
as ffluviahlr HpocicH or deposits. 

A lake Ik the liuidKcnpr'* mod l*« iintlfiil and expressive 
feature It Ik cm Hi ft eve 'I lie Jliunahle trees next 

the hIioic are the hIcihIi i i \< lushes which fringt it. 

T hot rau, Walden, p *202. 

The river In, itself, a powt rful agent of direct denuda- 
tion Jlunahte denudation, iih It is somoLlinoft termed 

Huxley, Physiography, p 136. 

TlaviatilideB (lU^vi-a-til'i-de), v. pi. [NL., < 
L. Jiuvmtilis + -itltv. J A family of fresh-water 
or river sponges, distinguished from the Jamiis- 
iruhv by tlie hirotiiluto shape of the skeletal 
spicules. 

Fiuvicola (fhj-vik'p-ljt), w. [NL., < L. flavins, 
a rivor, + colt re , inhabit.] 1. Mho typical ge- 
nus of w ate re ups of the subfuinily Fhmcolnav, 


. L'rpetiml - - . 

at a stay. Huron, VleiHiiliide of F l hlii}pi(ed. IIW7) as fluxiolf. 

All Lhlngs, as the old skeptics said, are In eeiweleiw/fmc; A^ulityf (fll^-sil i-tl), ft. [< fluxtle + -it#.] 
and yet, to dud truth, we inilst 11ml KoiiiethhiK |H*nna- Same aSflUXibtlity. 

Our experiments seem to teaeh that the anppoaed aver- 
siou of nature to a vacuum is hut accidental, or in route- 


uent. Lethe Stephen, Kiik. Thoiurht, i f 28. 

3. In pathol., a morbid or ahuonnnl issue or 



discharge of matter, as blood, mucus, or pus, 
from any mucous surface of the internal ves- 
sels or viscera : as, the bloody Jlux (dysentery). 

Itldfel, the finlfr of PuhlliiH for to Ilium travelid with 
fcvorcs and dfiiHciitoric or Hit 

IVyrhf, l)eedn |Ai 1 h| xx\ III 8(Oxf.). 

The next vear|A.l>. 087] wax calami Iouh, bringing atrauge 
fluxrt upon men, ami iiiurioti ii|hiii ('attd 

Milton, If Iwt Eng., vl. 

4. Matter which is discharged in a flux ; de- 
fluxion ; excrement. 

«'i\et Ik of a bnBer birth than tar . the very uncleanly 
flu r of u i at Shak , Ah you hike it, iii 2. 

5. A flowing together ; concourse ; confluence. 

TIiiih misery doth part the flux of (ompiiuy. 

Slink , Ah voii hike it, II. 1. 

6. Fusion; conversion to a liipiid state by the 
operation of heat. — 7. In atrial., any sub- 
stance or mixture used to promote the fusion 
of metals or minerals, as alkalis, borax, tar- 
tar, and other saline mutter, or, in large oi»era- 
tions, limestone or fluor-spar. Alkuliuo fluxes nre 
either the enuh, the white, oi the Maelr flux Wlu-ii tar- 
tar in deflagrated with half its weight of uiLcr, a mixture 
of charcoul and enrhoiiiilo of potash remains, which is 
often called black flux, when an equ.il weight of niter is 
used, the whole of lliu ehiircoifl is lamied off, ami carbo 
natc of iKitoBHiiini remains, which, when thus procured, Is 
called white ttux 

8. In math., a vector which is referred to a unit 
of area. —Bloody flux, djM nterv.-- Hepatic flux bil- 
ious (lux. 

Il.t a. Flowing; changing; inconstant; va- 
riable. 

Our argument for such a translation 1 b the /biz nature 
of living languages. 

A bp. yrweaine, Eng biblical Trans , p 233. 


Wuterrnp [h/matolii t/nunrora) 


flux (fluks), r. [< flux , «.l 
flood; overflow. 


I. trans. If, To 


Surely, that God is inerelfull tlmt will admit ofloneeB 
to he expiated by tlie sigh and fluxed exes 

Felt hmu. Resolves, i. 81). 

2. In mal., to cause a flux or evacuation from; 
salivate; purge. 

lie might fiiRhiouahly and genteelly have been duelled 
oi dared into another world South, Sermons, II 216. 

3f. To clear or clean out by or as if by an 


established by Swuinson in 1827. F. rhmamra 
and F. pirn are characteristic examples. Tin 
pluniHKc is black and white The birds inhabit the piuu 
pas ami other open places, generally in the vicinity of 
wain 

2. A genus of crustaceans. 

Plnvicolina (ilfl-vik-o-irno), w. pi. LNL., < 

Fiuvicola + -nuv.] A subfamily of Soutli 
American clamatorlal tyrant flycatchers, of 
tho family Ti/ramudw, taking name from the 
genus Flitncola , the watercups. Also called 
Alcctrurtuiv and Twainp lemur. 
fiuvicollne (flty-vik'o-Un), a. [As Fiuvicola + 

-twrl.] Fluvial or lluviatile; inhabiting rivers, 
or frequenting their banks; Npecitlcully, of or 
pertaining to the Fluviroliiuv. 
nuviomarine (tlfl M-rMna-rdn'), a. [< L. flu- 
vius , a river, + mar nuts, of the sea: s w fluvial 
and marine .' | In tjt of. , an epithet applied to 
Much deposits us have been formed in estuaries, 
or on the bottom of the sea at. a greater or less 
distance from the embouchure, by rivers bear- 
ing with them the delrilus of tho land, 
flnvioterrestrial (ih» \i-o-te-res'tri-nl), a. [< 

L. flavins , a river, + In / vsh is, of 1 he ourt.li : see 
fluvial mul terrestrial.] Fertaiuiug to the laud- finx&tion (fluk-sa'shon), n. 
surface of the globe ami its fresh waters; not A flowing or pasbing’awfty 
marine or maritime. 

The murine realms . 

Jtui'io tcnvutnnl 


<i iiciicd portly of tho weight and fluidity, or at least flux- 
ility, of tlie bodies here imlow. lioyle , Works, I. 76. 

fltudng-bed (fluk'sing-bod), n. In the manu- 
facture of soda, one of tho two parts into which 
the sole of the furnace is divided. It is lower 
than the other part, and slightly concave, 
fliudon (fluk'shon), n. K > . fluxum ss Bp. flu- 
xion = Pg. fluxSo = It. jluwtionc, < L. fluxio(n-), 
var. of fluetw{n-), a flowing, < flwre, pp. fluxus, 
flow : see fluntt , fluctuate . J 1 . The act of flow- 
ing; fluxation; change. — 2. That which flow's; 
that which changes; a flux. 

Some faiiie tlmt these should Ini the cataracts of heauen, 
wideli were all opened at Noe’s flood. But I think them 
rather to he such fluxions and eruptions us Aristotle, in 
Ids twoke de Aluudo, saitli to chance in the sea 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, II. ii 21. 

And thin is wrought the rather, by means of those flnx- 
ioriH which rust upon waters, looking-glasses, or tuiy such 
mirrors liy way of repercussion. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 604. 
Hpm ideally — fa) In wed * (1) An abnormal flow or deter- 
mination of liliHid or other humor to any organ, ns tlie 
brain , active hyperemia. (2) A catarrh (6) The running 
or reduction of inetals to a fluid state; fusion Craiy. 
(r) Something, as ail iiulicftLlnn, which constantly varies. 
[Rare J 

Less to be counted than the fluxum* of sun-diuls. 

He Quinoey. 

3. Til mailt., the rato of change of a continuou**- 
ly varying quantity; tlie difforontial coefficient 
relatively to the time, a fluxion Is denoted by a dot 
plat ed over tlio symbol of (he fluent or variable Thla 
term and the method qf fluxions (which see, below) wore 
Invented hy Sir Isaac Newton 

Ftuxiomt themselves should bo regarded as generally 
finite, according to what seems to have been the ultimate 
view of Newton. Str W\ It. Hamilton. 

When a quantity changes from time to time, its rate ot 
change is called the fluxion of tlie quantity. 

W. K. Clifford , Lectures. II. 16. 
Corresponding fluxions, rates at which two connect- 
ed quantities may change together , simultaneous differ- 
eutiHis - Fluent of a fluxion. Hoe fluent inverse 
method ot fluxions, the method of treating problems of 
integration hy mentis of fluxions.— Method Of fluxions, 
Newton’s form ot the calculus, hardly distinguishable 
from the diffetential calculus of Leibnitz. It uiAkes use 
of the conceptions of the doctrine of limits In place of fic- 
titious Infinitesimals of different orders. 8ce calculus, 
3, differential , and limit.— Second fluxion, the rate or 
change of the rate of change of a variable quantity ; the 
second differential eoeffloient relatively to tne time . de- 
noted by two dots over tlie sj iidari of the fluent. 


are eutiii‘l\ independent of the 
(fill, I'lni Utnl Not , 1886 , II. 3 U. 


flllX (fluks), ii. nml a. K MK. ttux , alNO flix (sco fluxibillty (fluk-si-bil'i-ti), w. fs= 8p. fluxihili 

- '• “ • - - '.ifi’/d, 


cvuciiatiofi ; reliovo by purging, literally or fluxional (fluk'shon-nl), a. [< fluxion + -ah'] 
4 1 ” 1. Subject to flux or ’change ; variable; incon- 

stant. [Rare.] 

The merely human, the teiuisirary and fluxional. 

Coleridge. 

2. In math., pertaining to or solved by the 
method of fluxions.— Fluxional or fluxlonary cal- 
culus or analysis, the method of fluxions (widen see, 
under flumon).— Fluxional equation, flee tsjualion. 
fluxlonary (fluk'shon-a-ri), a. [= F. fluxton- 
iiairc; a# fluxion + ^ory.] Bame as fluxional. 

The skill with which detention or conscious arrest Is 
given to tlie evanescent, external projection to what Is in- 
ternal, outline to what is fuxiimary, and body to what is 
vague — all this depends entirely on the command over 
language, as the one sole means of embodying ideas. 

De Quincey, Style, Iv. 

fluxionist (fluk'shon-ist), n. [< fluxion + -ist.] 
One skilled in fluxions. 

Whether an algebraist, fluctionist, geometrician, or dem- 
onstrator of any kind can expect indulgence for obscure 
principles or incorrect reasonings. 

Up. Berkeley, Analyst, Query 43. 

fluxion-s tr u ctu re (fluk ' shon - strafe ' ), a. 

Same as fluyihil structure L See fluidal. 


liguratively. 

Twus lie that gave our uathm purges, 

And Huxed the House of muu> a burgess 

S. Butter, Hud I bras, II. i. 302. 

4. To melt; fuse; make fluid. 

Giii* pint of mineral alkali will flux two of siliceous 
earth with effervescence. Ktru'an 

n. m trails. To flow or change. [Rare.] 

Tin Iiiy ailing waters . . fluxion along the wall from 
below the rouii-lirldge ft V . Blarkwvre, Lorn a Doom*, i. 

Tlicre Is a m>stery alnnit it which has not yet been pen 
ctrated tlmt monarchy should Im* so universal and inde- 
feasible in llie East, while in thoWest it lias lieen so flux - 
fin; ami unstable J, Hadley, Kssn\s, p. 306. 

< flux + -flhOR.l 

LUX. 

Tliev lthe Ninmesei Indieve u continual flnxatinn and 
transmigration of wmls from eternity. 

C Ia'sIic, Short Method w ttli Deists. 




< latl l*g. fluxihiliitade = I \. flussibitilt), < MI 

ftuxihilila[t-)s , < Jluxthilts , fluxiblc: »ce fluxi- 


flix~), a flow, flood (of the tide, and in medical 
Heiisen), < OF. flux, F. Jhn = Hp. Fg. fluxo = It 

flusso, < Ii. fluxus, a flow , a flowing, < Jluere , hie.] Tlie quality of being fluxible, or admit- finxlTOt (fluk'Biv), a. [< L. fluxus, p[ 
jq». fluxus, flow: boo fluent, (if. fiushfl (in ting of flux or change; specifically, the quality flow, + -ive.] Flowing; wanting substance ot 
card’s), a doublet of Jlux.] I, n. 1. The act of of being fusible ; fusibility. solidity. 



These [letters] ofteu bathed she In her Jftm'ee eyes. 

8hak. t Lover's Complaint, 1. 60. 

There arguments are as flnxivs as liquor split upon a 
table. H. Jonson, Discoveries. 

flu-spoon (Auks' bp^u), n. A small ladle for 
dipping up a Bample of molten metal for test- 
i»K- 


flnznra (fluk'gflr), ». r< l 

< fluxm, pi*, of fluere, flow 
quality of being** 


h. flnxttra , a flowing, 
. low: see flux.'] 1. The 
ig fluid. B.Jotmm. — 2. A flowing 
dr fluici matter: us, a fluxure from a wound, 
fluweed (Auks' wed), n. A name given to va- 
rious plants used as remedies for dysentery. 
't 1 (fli), v . ; pret. fl ttw, pp. flown, pnr. fly my. 
_Early mod. E. also flic, flyc ; < ME. flym, jhen, 
fli$cn,Jteyen,fle$CH,Jkcn,fleon,jU>n,jU'o3cn, ct e. 

® 3t. Jiest flehy flail, flah , Jla$, JlcyJleuj, fleyyhr , 
h, Jtew, flume, etc., pi .flu sen, floyvn, JUncen, 
flmsm, flow , etc.), fly, < AS. JUdgan, flttiyim 
(pret. fledg , flmli, pi. fluyon, pi*, floyen), fly, 
rarely (hy coufuHiou with fledn) nee, = O Fries. 
fliaya, N Fries. flcaa = D. rhryrn = MLG. virgi n, 
hO. fleyen = OHG. fliogan , MUG. rlteyeu, G. 
flieyen = Teel, fljuy a = Norw.^/Mi/o = Sw. flyga 
as I>an. ./lyre, fly, = Goth. *Jjuiyan, inferred from 
derived factitive flaugjan in comp. us-flaugjan, 
drive about, lit. clause to fly about, as the wind 
does light substances. The common Tout, root 
is *flug, the word being quite different froin.f/rd , 
AS. flron, etc., Goth, thliuhan , Tout. y/*iMuh, 
witli wliicli, however, it has been partly con- 
fused from the AS. period: see flrr 1 . Hence 
fly 1 , w., fly 2 , fledge = fluiye = flush, flush* = 
fly*, and flay* — Sc. fley.fley.] I. tntrnns . 1. 
To move through the air by the aid of wings, 
as birds. 

Aiul feblcst foule of llyght in that flregheth or ftwyiiimcLh; 
Alid ttmt i» the pekok und the pohuiiuc ; proud' 1 riche men 
the! bitokiielh. Fwrs J ‘low twin (11), xii. 'AW. 

Ye wish they hud held themselves longer in, and not no 
dangerously flown abroad before t)ie feathers of tin* cause 
had 1/eeii grown. Iloukrr , Kei les. Polity, 1’ief., vili 

From tliut which highest fl hip to that which lowest crept 
Drayton, rolyolhiou, II. 1T>4. 
Ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us 

Sit air , .1 (’ , v. 1 

2. To pass or move in air by the force of wind 
or any other impulse : as, clouds fly before the 
wind ; a ball flies from a cannon, aii arrow from 
a bow; tho explosion made the gravel fly. 

As, forc’d from wind-guns, lend Itself can fly. 

And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky 

Pope, iMmciad, i. Ml. 

Quick flew the shuttle from her arm of snow 

William Moms, Earthly Paradise, I I.M. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 

Aud tlie trooper jackets redden at the touch of the leaden 
Rifle breath. 

(J It. Me Master, Carmen Bellicosum 

3. To rise, spring, shoot, or be cast in air, as 
smoke, sparks, or other light objects. 

His falchion on u flint he softly sniiteth, 

That from the cold stone spai kh of Are do fly. 

Shak , I. never e, 1. 1T7. 
Their finurtyrH') ashes flew 
- No marble tells us whither Cowjter, Task, v 72B 

4. To move or pass with swiftness or alacrity; 
go rapidly or ut full speed; rush; dart: us, to 
fly to tho relief of a distressed friend; the ship 
flics before the wind ; recriminations flew about. 
Th« Sarariu, sore daunted with the buflTc, 

Sualeheth his sword, and flerccly to him flies 

Sj tenser, F. Q , 1 II 17 
Madam, if yon bid me go, I will run ; If you bid me run, 
I’ll fly (If I can) upon your errand lloiccll, tatters, 11. (K». 

Only this I know, that Calms are very frequent there 
I near tlie linoj, as also Tornadoes and Budden OiiBts, in 
which the Winds fly In a moment quite round the Com 
po**. Dampier, Voyuges, II. iii 2ft. 

Fool ! knave 1 and dunce ' 

Flew bock and forth, like strokes of ]iencll 

In a child's lingers. f mined, Oriental Apologue. 

5. To depart suddenly or swiftly ; take flight ; 
escape: flee: ns, the rogue has Jlown; his for- 
tune will mow fly. 

Mark Antony is Iti your tents, my loid 1 
Fly therefore, liohlu Cassius, fly fur off 

Shak , J C., v 3. 

Wouhlst thou then be free from envy and scorn, from 
auger and strife, fly from the occasions of them. 

Bp Alterhury, Sermons, I. x. 
Where, my deluded sense, was reason flown f 
Where tlie high majesty of David’s throne’ 

Prior, Solomon, 11. 

Heaven's light forever shines, earth's shadows fly. 

Shelley, Adouais, 111 
To part suddenly or with violence ; burst or 
be rent into fragments or shreds : as, the bottle 
Jbw into a thousand pieces ; the Bail flew in tat- 
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The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly. 

Tennyson, Sir Galaliad. 
1 * O bubble world, 

Whose colours In a moment break and fly ! ” 

Why, who said that ? 1 know not — true enough ' 

Tennyson, Queen Alary, v. 2. 
Overheated steel is apt to flit or crack in hardening. 

Morttan, Mining Tools, p. f»f». 

7. To flutter; wa\c or play, as a flag in tho 
wind. 

High In the uir Britannia* standnid tiles 

I'ofte, \\ iiu ‘*»r f'oiLfcl 1 110. 

Soon as soft vi rn.il luvc/is wmiu tin skv, 
Britannia s colours in the /ephv r* id/ 

AiUhsun, The Campaign. 
White sails yf i/i n;/ on the y Uow «*ca 

V* muisvii, Ccralut. 

8. To be evanescent; fade ; disappear: said 
of colors: as. that color is sure to tty when the 
fabric is washed. [Colloq.j — 9. to hunt with 
a falcon; hawk. 

M e ll e’en to ’t like Kiench fah tnieis flu at am thing wc 
si»e. Sfmk , Hamlet, U •' 

A flying moor (naut ). see moor » As the crow flies 
Sw nrow ~. — Flying adder. Hawmstu/f/erflu Flying 
blister, bridge .buttress, dustman, Dutchman, etc 

Seethe nouns.- Flying column, in hei , a iHinuig icprc 
senting a short column or pillar uitli wings. Flying Jib, 
sap, etc. See tlie nouns. To come off with flying cob 
ors, to succeed or triumph • in ullii*lun to the cm n mg of 
unfurled flags by trooiis. - To fly about (mint.), to t hiinuc 
direction frequently: said of the wind. To fly around. 
Sec to fly rotuul . — To fly at, to spring or rush at with 
hostile Intention: a*, a hen flies at n dog or u cat ; a dog 
flies at a man. — To fly at the brookt, to hunt u uter fun 1 
with liuwks. 

Believe me, lords, for flyiinr at the brook, 

1 saw iioL belter »i>ort tin sc aeveu years du\ 

Shak , a lieu Vl., ii 1 
To fly in the face of. (a) To insult. <//) To resist . set ut 
defiance, opjaise with violence; actindhect ojqMisitlou to. 

Fly in nature's fare, 
lint how if nature fly in lay Jure llrst ’ 

Then nature s the aggressor 

Drudeti, Spanish Friar 
Tlicir Imen'sJ Consciences still fly in th « ir fares, aud le- 
hiike them sharply fur their sins. 

Still, nyjU • t , Sermons, 1 II. 
TO fly light, to sail, us n ship, willi hut little i argo or hul- 
last To fly Off. (a) To depart suddenly , run away. 

'Tin a poor courugc 
Flies off for one repulst . 

Fletcher , Wildgonsi Chase, lv. 1 
(/<t) To revolt, (c) To evaporate oi volatilise 
The metallic oxide Ik combined Midi a volatile acid, like 
tin acetic, which flies ofl and leans It Insoluble in the 
flhre. O Belli, Dyeing aud Calh o I'riullng, p 7tM 

To fly off tho handle, to go hound Isuimls in spi i eh or 
action, Ik* tarried uwny by exeltciiicni or |mi*sIoii break 
out or away from constraint of auv kind fiom the living 
oil tlie handle of u loos'* hammer lit ml when a blow is 
struck with it. LColloq , I’ s | 

When I used to tell minister (his »s lie was flying off 
the h an, lit , he'd say, Sam, yoii'ic as i «»ire< t us Km lid, but 
as cold himI dr) 

1 1 alt hurt on (Sum Sin k) lliiiuiiti Nature, p tail 
To fly OH ( thent ), to move oil snh si cues quickly In 
i bunging .1 scene iii sight of the .onliein « To fly open, 
to "]m*ii suddenlv oi fn*cly : us, tin* doors fl, w often 
No iIikh* but flies Ofwn to lici. In i pn seme is above a 
i harm Jl ,/owun, C\nthia s Revi Is, ii. I 

To fly OUt. (<0 To i ush oi dai I out (/#) 'I o break out 111 
angel, upiour, or lh eusi* 

They (the a])ostlcH] never tty oat Into mi) extravugnnt 
passion, never betiav nn\ wcakin - oi fear 

Stil/niujhrt, Scimons, I lx 
So you will flu oat ' Can't von l>< iooI like un v What 
the devil good < an passion do * ,s Imnlnii, The Rivals, II I 
To fly round or around, to hi mim or hustling, move 
biiskl). | Col l(M| ,r S | 

Come, gals , fly round, atnl '■ s gtt Mis Clavers sona 
supper .1 A cm* Home, p 13 

lAWjer I kail lie lh w ton ml like ii pun lied pea on a 
shovel. II H Stour, Oldtowu, p 41 

To fly Upon. («) To pounce iijkiii ; Hi Ire 

And the pcoph>_/fi ic «/*»/# the spoil 1 Hum xiv 32 

(b) To assail, abuse 

David sent, uiets* llgeis out of the wildeiucss to salute 
our master, and lit railed on them [margin, flew iijnm 
themj. 1 Sam xxv. II 

To let fly. 00 Ah*obitclv , to make nil nttuck or assault , 
with an object, to di*< lunge, throw, drive, or utter with 
violence . as, to /• f fly u stone , he lei fly a torrent of abuse. 
Whose arrows nunle these wounds? s|a*ak, or, by Diau, 
Without distluetlon 1 II h‘t fly at ye all ' 

Fletcher, 8ea Voyage, ii ‘2 
Tlie v, therefore, in imgrv manner, let fly at them again, 
counting them us lmd as the men In the cage 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p 1WJ 
(h) Xavt , to let go suddenly • as, let flu tho sheet* To 
make tbe feathers f**i fur) fly, to make mi effm*tiv« as- 
sault or nttai k , produce great confusion, disturbance, or 
damage bv a vigorous onslaught, as with tongue or pen. 
nr by physical force : in allusion to the ft)ing of a bird s 
feathers or of un animal's fur when struck by shot 
n. trnns. 1. To cause to move through or 
float in tlie air : as, to fly carrier-pigeon h ; to 
fly a flag or a kite. 
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lie make a match with you ; meete me to morrow 
AtChex) Chase; lie fly’ my Hawke with yours. 

T. UeyvMHl, Woman Killed with Kiudneaa 

2f. To at tuck by tlie flight of a falcon or hawk ; 
fly at. 

If a mail can tame this monster, niul hi ing her to feed 
at the hand, .iml govern her. and with her fly oilier ra- 
vening fowl and kill them, it is somewhat worth. 

Baton, I- ragmen t nf mi F.s«uy on Fame p*d. 1887). 

Flu ever) thing >ou see to the mink, and eousiiru It 
lively. II Jonstui, MugiieLick tady, Ind 

The Parliament thing ii|miii several Mui. and then let- 
ting them alone, does a* a llawk that Ayes a Covey of 
Partridges. Sthlen, 'I'nble Talk, p. 80. 

3. To floe from; kIiuii; avoid un by flight ; got 
away from: a*, to fly tho sight of one* wo hale. 

This Is not well, nedi mid uiihi idl'd hoj, 

To fly the favonis of so gnoil a king 

Shak , All s W ell, ill 2 
Costly Appanl let tin Full One flu 

Ci ntyr, er, ti of livid s Alt of bm a , 
TO fly out Of the hood, III Jiileom u, to uiiliiHV'l Alid slip 
when the quarry is in sight. 

Falcons or long-winged liuwks me ell In r flown out of the 
Itothl, ... or they are made to wait on till game is Hushed. 

Kncuc lint , t\ u 

To fly the kite, to obtain money mi notes or iiccoumuHin- 
I ion bills . in allusion to keeping swell juiper II) ing about as 
( Inldi eu do n kite. |Coinmer< ini slang | To fly the red 
flag, to s|siut blood, ns a whale 

flyi (til), n. ; 1*1. flits (ill/.). (In dcf. J, < ME. 
Jlyr, < AS. fly ye, flight, < flrtiytnt (pp. floyen ), 
fix ; in other sennes from tlie modern verb : 
Bee ihji, r. ) 1. Tho net of flying, or piiHHing 

through the nir; fliglit. [()b»olot-<v or rare.] 

'Hie 1 gle Is fiikcat fowle In flye, 
oimr all fnwlcH to wuwo hys wenge 

Holy Hood (cd Morris), p 221 

‘Twns an easx flu ; the chariot l« car lwmc by owis| soon 
desei tided upon the i lest of a hill. 

Ihst art i t Imperial Marriage, ill. 3. 

2. A /dale of flying: in Dm phriiBe on the fly 
(which Hen, Inflow ).— -3. Something having it 
rapid or flying motion, or some relation to such 
motion, (a) la nneh (I) \n nil alignment of vanes on 
a revolving avis to icguliitc the motion of clockwork by 
the impact of the vanes against (lie ail ; a fanner, now 
chiefly used in music al boxes and the stiiktng parts of 
clock uiHclilurrv. (2) Some loutiivmicc bu regulating 
tlm motion of mmldueiv, as a llv-whul, or < niHH-iirntM 
loaded at the ends willi In av v w » tghts, and plm ed at right 
angles to the axis or a windlass, jink, or the like. Hue 
flu wheel. Also (alb d fly non nan ( h > In fnintuaf, a iim- 
tllvunce foi receiving ami delivering separately piloted 
sheds as they uie print' d on a press Tin common form 
is hii open frnmewoik of rods of wood, swinging In a 
qumtei tiiclc on ii locking Klnifi, nt tlie (ail of n print- 
Ing-picpH Also ralli d flnr. (« ) In wraruiu, iisliuttle with 
wheels diivv n tlirongli the shed by a blow or jcik (</) In 
knfttlng-iniu liines a plem foi bolding Hie neulle in posi- 
tion while passing till ough iini'W loop AImm ail'd a latch 
(e)liin spinning frame, one of Hie uruiHlhaf i« volve round 
tlm Isdibin mid twist the yarn as it is wound upon it See 
flnr, 4 (/»). (/*) Tlmt pint of a vam* whh b |»ohith mid shows 
which way Hit* wind blows (;/) In has, hall and eneket, a 
ball knocked or thrown high in Hie an. (A) (I) 'I be extent 
of nil ensign. Hag, oi pendant from Ha stall to tin waving 
end oi, in abanin r bunging from a i loss raid, Ihe length 
vertically from the yard downward (2) Tin mitei oi loose 
living i ml in general, us distinguish' d from Hie puit ueui 
the mast m yard. 

The part of a Hag fiuthest from tlie[Hdn( of hihiiciisIoii 
is culled the fly Km ye But, IX ‘27 H 

4. yl. TiiailiPHt-i*r,11mlnr^‘HpiicM*Hliovplhc*]»ro- 
HCPiiniiii, exlriiflin^ over I lie whole of Ihe Htii^e, 
ami ineludinj' tlm honlers, hordei'-IighlN, many 
ropeH, Heats, himI pulleys, the In tun h to wliicli 
these ure ut Inched, und I lie Hy-Kallerien on either 
side from winch tlie lionleiN and ilrop-sceneH 
nro hnndled — 5. A piece of eunviiH drawn over 
tlie ridge-p<d(‘ of a lent, doubling (lie llnekneKK 
of Ihu roof, hill, not, in couiuet with it. except, 
at the mitre-pole. — 6. The flap or door of it 
tenl. 

Two oi tin" Indlui^ approti'lnd, p' v red through (ho 
fly, ami (In ii runu in Tlie nhny, \\V lit. 

7. A si rip of innlerjnl sewed to a. garment, but 
differing from a flounce iii heiim drawn si ra iglit, 
without gathering, and iiHually serving some 
]iurpoKe «dlier f linn mor«' orunrneiif. Thus, in 
some coals Hn buttonholes ale luseil'd m a llv, so that 
the buttons do mil «,|iow when Lin coal Is bill Imn d , some- 
liiin a tin* llv U wed on Iteiiealh the IniHonimh s 

8. In rottoH-s/Hmmig, waHte cotton. — 9. The 
hinged hoard which covers the keys of n piano 
or an organ when not. in use. - Fly of the mariners* 

com pa 88 t,l he eonipHHS emd On the fly, dining flight, 
while i-till In the uir , before leurhiag Hn ground us, to 
shoot » lmd on the fly , to catch a hall on tin flu 

ftyV (III), n . : ill., except in hciihc (i. ////* (fliz). 
fEarlv mod. E. also flte,fli/r, < ME Jh/r, fhf,Jler 9 
fir , fir y. Urtyjlrgr , firoyr , etc., < AS .Jltoyi. a fly 
(L. Mitsrtt ), ss I), rhry = M EG . i Ityt . 1 Ai.Jlft/r =• 
OUG. flioga, MlKi. rhryr, (l.fhrye, also (with 
umlaut) OUG .fltuyo, MUG. fhttgr, (i.Jhuye s=s 
(with Hliort vowel) I eel. Jliif/n = Sw. flnaa as 
Dan. flue, a fly ; < fledyan, E. fly 1 : nee fly*, r.] 
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1. la popular language, a flying insect of any 
common kind. 

Thou wilh* l»i* llnyciU* for a that onojonl tliy flesuhe 
ljgSstUm ' Mortc Arthure (K. E. T. H.), 1. 2441. 

Their ■ aiuc n giirvoux Hwurm of flies Into the house of 
J’huiiioh . .iml into all the land of Egypt Exvili. 24 

2. In rnfom.i a two- winged insect; any one of 
the order lhptera, and especially of the family 
Afnsndtv: commonly used with a qualifying or 
spec i lie term: us, I no house-./! y, Musca domes- 
lieu. Hco the compounded words. 

A» Jhes to wanton lioys Are we to the gods , 

They kill ux for tlielr sport. Shak , Lear, h I 

3. A fish-hook dressed with silk, tinsel, font hers, 
or of her mat orial, ho as to resemble a fly or other 
iusect, and used by anglers to entice lisli. 

Is it not uii art to deceive u Trout with mi iu tiflclol Flu * 
1. Walton, Complete Anglo, p .Mi 
Nor in it yet settlol that hy imitation the nntuial liisot 
you gain any advantage , one half the iiiohI bklllful IIhIi- 
crineii umierL that the fly , . . iiccil ruxcmbh nothing on 
earth or in the witters under I lit luilh 

It 11. House sett Outlie Fixh, p. *20! i. 

4t. A familiar spirit: apparently a cunt term 
with those who protended to deal in magic and 
similar impost urns. 

Brought me th' lutelligcnci In n pii)»er hero, . . . 

I have my///* nhiond 

li Jonson, Alulieniist, lit. 2. 
Even tlie m1iii|h> of a fly wax a favourite one with evil 
spirit*, ho much ho, thut tin t< rm Jly wiut a impular syno- 
nym for it fititillini Thmtlclon IJyrr, Folk-Lore, p. M. 

5. Figuratively, mi insignificant thing; a thing 
of no value. 

The ground and foundation of faith without which liml 
ready bcfoic, ill I lie Hpirltual eiuufort thut any iiiun may 
■|M‘uke of, rail item r iiuuile a /o' 

Sir T Mure, fiunfoit aguliiBt ’I'ribiilntiou (1073), fol. 7. 

6. PJ. flys ( 111/). | Usually referred directly to 

the verb./b/t, ami defined ns “a liglit carriage 
formed for rapid motion’'; but this is not borne 
out by the first, use of t he name (soo first. extract ). 
The inline seems to have been a fanciful appli- 
cation of y/// a , mi insect.] A kind of quick-run- 
ning carriage; a light vehicle for passengers ; a 
hackney-coach. 

A noiivcllc kind of four wheeled vnlili lex drawn 1*\ u 
mini nud mi UHHiHtniif .... they am denominated fins, 
a iinnni first given hy u gentleman at the Pavilion (at 
Brighton, England) iiimiii I heir first introdiieilou In 18H. 

W rutht s Ih ijfhtun Ambulator , Ibl8. (J hi pics.) 
Will'll the poor, old. Itrokcn down Jly drove up, and the 
1>ortmiintciiiiH wen taken down, . . the two timid young 
jieoplu stopped out of the mouldy old carriage. 

Mrs. 01 1 pliant, Poor (JeiiUeinmi, xihi 
Bema fly, n sperlcx of Tnj)H'ta (which nee) Black fly. 
uny one of the HpeclcH of the genus Simvlium , Home of 
which nrc extraordinarily abundant In the northern woodH 
of Amerlea, and eiuiHU great Hulferlug hy their IiIIch 
O amel-necked flies. See canwl-necked - East India 
fly. u HpceicM or vcHicutory fly, much linger than the com- 
mon cunthuria - Oolden-oyed fly, uny tuhanid of the gc- 
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Tuesday, Poole filed ua all the way to Sir T. Aekland’s 
Somersetshire sent. Southey, Letters, III. 478. 

II. %ntran8. To travel by a fly. Davies . 

\\ i* then fixed to Stogurscy just to see the Church. 

Southey, Letters, 111. 478. 

fly^ (fli), a. [Early mod. E. also flee; another 
form of fledge, fliage, flish, flush#, etc., through 
dial. Jltg, < UK. fliage, fly gge, able to fly, fledged 
(hence able to shift for oneself, knowing); 
ult. < fly 1 , r. : seo fledge and flush#.] Know- 
ing ; wide-awake ; quick to take one’s meaning 
nr intention : as, a Jly young man. [Slang.] 

"hi what I want, and 1 will pay you well "... “1 
am fiy ," says Jo. Dickens, Bleak Houhc, xvl. 

“ I want to tell you that " . . . “Shut up!" replied 

tho jHilice official, T ‘ you are too fiy. I’ve liad hundreds of 
cases like yours." Philadelphia Time*, Aug. 10, 1888. 

fly* (fli), n. Boe vly . 

fly-agaric (fll'a-gar'ik), n. A species of mush- 
room, Agaricus muscarlus , found in woods, and 
having a bright-rod pileus studded with pale 
warts, whilo the stipo and gills arc ivory-white. 
The juice is a strong narcotic, ami poixoiicniM if taken 
to excess. It is employed In tumie coutiLrh h, mixed with 
the juice of cranberries, to produce intoxication, and an 
infusion of the plant Is largely employed ns a poison for 
files, whence the naino. Also culled flvbanc. 

flyaway (fli'a-wa'), a. [< flu away , phr.] 
Flighty; restless; fluttering: ur, a flyaway 
young woman; u. flyaway costume, [flolloq.] 

flyaway-grass (fli'a-w^-s 1 * 8 )’ »• T “ e M ?™ 8 - 

tiH seabrn, a common grass of North America, 
with a very loose, light panicle, which breaks 
off at maturity, and is driven to great, distances 
before the wind. Also called hair-grass. 

fly-bait (fli'bat), n. A natural fly used as bait, 
or an artificial fly serving as a line. 

flybane (ill' ban), n. Batno as fly-agaric. 

fly-bitten (fli'bit'u), a. Marked by the bites of 
insects. 

fly-blister (fll'triiN'tfa), n. A ] duster made of 
cnntharidoR. 

fly-block (fli'blok), w. Want. See block*. 

flyblow (fll # bio), r.; pp. flyblown, ppr. flyblow- 
ing. [< fly l \ it., + hlow'l ; first in the p. a. fly- 
blown.] i. trans. 1. To make flyblown; taint 
with or as if with flyblows: chiefly in figurative 

UHCH. 

Pan claw Ids anhtlu ellsm, or with u bus 
Fly-blow his cars 11. .human, SejuniiH, v. 10. 

1 nm mi willing to lnilliao thut lie designs to ]>luy tricks, 
and to flyblow my words, to inukc others distaste them. 

St ithny fleet. 

II. mtrans. To deposit oggH on meat or the 
like, as a fly. 

So morning insects, that in muck begun, 

Hlilno, lmx, and flyblow In the setting sun 

I'ojir, Moral Essays, 11 27. 



Fly-book. 


fly-drill 

requiring to be carefully packed and kept dry. 
Also called swift-boat. [Great Britain.] 
fly-book (fll'btik), n. A case in the form of a 
book in which 
to keep fishing- 
flies. It luu leaves 
of Bristol-lujani or 
other stiff materi- 
al. At the ends of 
the leaf are small 
hooks or loops to 
which the fish- 
hooks are attached 
so that the flies 
may be carried 
without beudiug 
the gut 

fly-boy (fli'bol), 
n. In printing , 
a boy who 
seizes printed 
sheets as they 
come from the press, and lays them in order, 
fly-bmsh (fli'brush), it. A long-handled brush 
used for driving away flies, u is often made 
of peacocks’ feathers. 

They Imtli had fallen asleep side by side on the gross, 
and the abandoned fly-brush lay full across his face. 

The Century, XXXV. 040. 

fly-bug (fli ' bug), n. A winged bug or heterop- 
terous insect, Itcdunus personatus , of the fam- 
ily Rcduviidir, which preys upon the bedbug, 
fly-cap (fli'kap), fi. A cap or head-dress for- 
merly worn by elderly women, form ini like two 
crescents conjoined, and, by means of wire, 
made to stand out from tho cushion on which 
the hair was dressed. Its name seems to come 
from the resem bianco of its sides to wings, 
fly-case (fli'kas), n. The case or covering of 
an insect; specifically, the anterior wings of 
beetles, so hardened as to cover the w r hole up- 
per part of the body, concealing the second pair 
of wings ; the ely tut. See cut under Coleoptcra. 
fly-caster (fli'k&s # t£r), «. All angler who casts 
flies, or useH a fly-rod; a fly-fisher, 
fly-casting (flUk&s'ting), «. and a. I. n. The 
act or art of casting the fly in angling. 

II. a. Casting the fly, as in angling; pertain- 
ing to fly-fishing iu general: as, a fly-casting 
tournament. 

flycatcher (fli'kacli V»r), n. 1. One who or that 
which catches or entraps flies or other winged 
insects. — 2. Specifically, a bint which habitu- 
ally pursues and captures insects on the wing, 
(«) Any HpirifH of tin* old world family Muscu'apides, a 
largo group of osciuo i>uh>h-i Im* birds lm\!ng a flattened 


moii cunthuria - Oolden-oyed fly, un> tubunid of tl»« gc- flyblow (flUblrt), n. [< flyblow, r.] Tim egg of a 
iiuR Chrymnw (which hoc) Green-headed .fly, Talnmnx fl v presence of which in numbers on meat, 
lnwalu. -Hessian fly, n destructive insect, Ctfulomma niwl T11 . 1(Hnkfv ’ 

destructor, supjioHi'dto iiuvc I won liitroilunid during the J ‘ uiqk i s it tailiteq AlUl luiiggoty. 


rovolutloiiury war hy tho IIomhIuii tnNipH.und now (ho most 
HorioiiH runny of uliouL 111 Aiuorioii TIiIh fly Ih h xuinli 
dusky luidgr, uud its lnrvu is u ycllouish or ruddish mug 



I1maI.hi My {Cecuittmjia drxfructflr) 

0, larva , b, , < . uifrNtril stnlk of wtinit 

got Then 1 aro two broods Annually, the first laying eggs 
In April or Mn>, tho socoml iu Soptemlwr Tho remedies 
are late sowing, or funnetluiox sowing a small patch early 
to serve as a trap, posturing w 1th slieop In November, and 
Howlug hardy varieties, xurli as the I'nderhill Mediterra- 
nean w bent, expecliill) the IjineiiMler variety. -OlliOIl-fly, 
Anthvmym ecfiamm, tho lun.iof which is known as the 
onion in tit wot Soo Ant horn am -Orange-belted fly.7'u- 
banuH anctii * Bnelled fly, in awthny, a fly tltU'd on 
u Biioll. - Spanish fly, the iilistoring fly. 8co Cant harm 
Tau-fly, iu anqliwi, tho fly at tlio end of the loader. Hoe 
fly tine'i. — To cast the fly. see * a*t i.— To rise to the 
fly, to bo uttmeted hy an urtilii ini fiy when It is offered 
us a lure* said of some fishes, iu contradistinction to 
others a liich take snnkoii ltuit oulv — Totie afly,todn xx 
a hook m> that it shall resomlde u tl\ White fly. (e) Tho 
common mmic of llilno albipcnnm iiltnul the groAt lakes 
of tho 1'iiitod States (#*) An ephemcrid , n shad tl>, May- 
fly, or day-fly. (Isicul, I’ S) (See also rabbiuic-fly. forest- 
fly, hand flu, radish-flu. robber-fly, saw tty, stretcher flu, ate ) 
fly 2 (Hi), v. ; pret. and pp. find, ppr. flying, [< 
fly 2 ! w.| G.] I. trans. To convey in a fly. 


to., makes it tainted and maggoty, 
flyblown (fli'blon),^. a. [<fly\ II., + blown 1, 
pp. of blow * . Henco flyblow . ) Tainted with 
flyblows; lioncc, RpoiliMl; impure. 

IMni. thut thou magnifiest. with all tliese titles, 
Stinking nud fly-blown. Ilea hen* at our feet 

Shak , l lieu. VI , Iv. 7. 
Such a light ns putrefaction breeds 
In fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds. 

Couper, Conversation, I 076. 

fly-board (fli'bord), n. In printing, the board 
on which tlieprintod sheets aro laid by the fly. 
flyboat (fll'bot), w. [Early mod. K. also flh - 
Boat , flibote ; cf. F. flibote = 8p. flibotc, filu 
bote, u. flieboot , < D. vlicboot, flyboat. Tho E. 
t4»rm, like the others, is usually dorived from 
the I)., but tho I). term does not appear in 
Kilian (1598). and the formation, which should 
rather bo 'vliegboot, is unusual; tho D. may be 
from tho E. The E. word, appar. referring to 
the swift ness 
be an occoin, 



4 of the boat, < flu 1 , r., + boat, may 
. of Jcol. fley, a kind of Bwift ship 
(only in poetry, but the comp, fleyskip , ‘fly- 
ship,’ opposed to langskip , ‘long ship,* also in 
prose; a fonn *fleybdlr as flyboat does not oc- 
cur). For the supposed connection with fili- 
buster. see that word.l 1. A large flat-bot- 
tomed Dutch vessel witb a high stem, of a kind 
chiefly employed in the coasting- trade, having 
a burden of from 400 to 600 tons. 

One of the FlcmbiKs theboats . . . chanced ... to be 
fired und blowen vp b) his owne jw»wdor. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I 612 

2. A light, swift sail-bout. 

Here's such a companic of flibotes, hulling alwut this 
gulleasse of greatnesse, that theri''s no boarding him 

Marston, Antonio and Melllua, I , v. 1 

3. A long, narrow, flat-bottomed boat used for 
the transportation in canals and rivers of goods 


Wed Flyrntrher iMuxctcafa atrfcafilla). 

bill garnished with rlctal bristles. The species and genera 
are very numerous, and the limits of the family are not 
fixed. Among the best-knbwn species are the spotted fly- 
catcher. Muecicapa gnsala, and the pled flycatcher, M. 
atricajnlla. (b) Any speck's of the American family Ty- 
rannulae, a group of non-oecine passerine birds peculiar 
to America ; a tyrant or tyrant flycatcher, of which there 
arc mauy genera and several hundred species. See, for 
example, Contopus, Emptdonax. (c) Some bird of niusci- 
capine or tyrannlne affinities or of fly-catching habits, like 
or likened to either of the foregoing, as, for example, a 
fly-catching warbler of the family Mniotiltidce. The word 
was originally used with great latitude. — Dfllblan fly- 
catcher. See Derbian.- Fork-tilled flycatcher. See 
fork-tailed. 

fly-catching (flrkach'ing), a. Catching flies; 
habitually pursuing flios upon the wing; hav- 
) characters of a flycatcher. 

S (flrklip), a. One of the 
of a fly-book. Sec fly- 

book. 

fly-dreuing (fli'dres^ing), n. 

The act or art of manufactur- 
ing artificial flios and of mount- 
ing them on hooks for use in 
angling. 

fly-drill (flFdril), n. A drill to 
which a steady momentum is piy-dtio. 
imparted by means of a fly- 
wheel having a reciprocating motion like that 
of the balance-wheel of a watch. 



fly-dung 

fly-dung (fli'dnng), r. t. In dyeing, to pans 
through a bath of strong cow-dung, or, as is 
now usual, of a solution qf silicate of soda, of 
the double phosphate of soda and lime, or of 
arsenito or arscuiate of soda, in order to get 
rid of the flies or spots due to irregular dyeing: 
said of goods dyed with madder, 
fly-dunging (fli'dnng'ing), u. In dyeing , the 
first or the two ]wasages of a fabric through 
the dunging solution, the second passage being 
known as tho second dunging. Bee fly-dung. 

The dunging process 1 b always fan-formed twice: the 
first time in a cistern with rollers . and the second, in u 
berk similar to a dye-lmuk, washing well Itetween. The 
first is called fly-dunging; the? other, second dunging 

£ T rt\ Diet., 1 (127. 

flyer, w. Bee flier. 

fly-flnisher (m'fln*isli-6r), n. In pianoforte- 
making , one who fits up and places in position 
the movable parts of a piano, 
fly-finishing (fll'fin'ish-ing), w. In pianoforte - 
making, the act of fitting and placing iu posi- 
tion the movable parts of a piano, 
fly-fish (fli 'fiBh), n. A scorpauioid fish, Scba- 
stichthys rhodochUrris, with moderate scales, 
smooth cranial ridges, and pale blotches on tho 
sides, surrounded by green shades. It is about 
a foot long, and is found in deep water off the 
coast of California. 

fly-fisher (fli'flsh*6r), n. One who angles with 
flics as lures. 

A sly allusion to tho colossal catches reported by ima- 
ginative JljhfixturH. The Critic, April S, 188(1. 

fly-flshillg (fli'flsh'ing), n. The art or prac- 
tice of angling for Hsh with a rod and natural 
or artificial flies us lures. 

Flyfishing, or Ashing at tho top, is, ns I said beforr, of 
two sorts, with n natural and living fly, or with an arti- 
ficial and made fly Cotton , In \\ niton's Angler, ii 241 

fly-flap (fli 'flap), n. 1. Something with whiedi 
to drive away flies ; a fly-fliipper. 

Xfiirfian, n herewith to chase them an ay from blowing 
of meate, fluliellnin. Diet. (ed. 1(108), p. 207. 

2. A kind of somersault. See the extract. 

There was hIho the feat of turning round with great ra- 
pidity, alternately liuurlug iiimiii the hands und feet, di- 
im minuted the fly-flap 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 817 

fly-flapper (ftf'flap'to), w. 1. One who drives 
away flies by means of » fly-flap. — 2. A Hy-fiap. 
— 3. One who turns fly-flaps, 
fly-frame (fli'f ram), n. 1 . In printing , the longer 
rods on three sides of the fly of a printing- 
press, which give the smaller rods proper 
strength and stiffness. — 2. In plate-gloss 
manuf., a machine for grinding smooth any 
roitgiiucHsoH upon the surface 1 of tho plates, it 
eonsista of two lieds of stone 01 east-iron placed a short 
distance apart, with a pivoted frame with two arniH sc- 
< tired Ix-twecn them, und oscillating on its pivot The 
arms carry heavy ruobing-plntcH, each being soenrod to 
its iirni by a pin traveling In n Hint in the aim. When tlic 
machine is set In motion, sand und water are applied be- 
tween tin* rubbing-plates and the plates of glass, which 
are secured ii|m>u the Iwds by plaster of Paris, •and u vigor- 
ous grinding action is induced ii|kiii the surface of I lie 
glass - Bobbin and fly-frame. Hee bobbin. 
fly-fringe (fli'f rinj), n. A trimming for wo- 
men's (Iresses worn toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. It. was mudo of floss-silk, the 
spreading and projeetlug tassels of which won* supjiosed 
to nimble flies. 

fly-gallery ( fli ' gal ' e-ri ) , n. One of several gal- 
leries on either sul© of the flies of a theater, 
varying in number according to the sizo of the 
house. The drop-scenes and borders are worked 
from the fly-galleries. 

The “ fly men’* who work the drops and Ixirders are at 
thu ropes in the first Jly-yaUery. Scribner'* May., IV. 444. 

fly-governor (fli'guv*ftr-nar), n. Samo ns fly 1 , 
3 (a). 

fly-honeysuckle (fll'hun'i-suk-l), n. In hot.: 
(a) A plant, Lonieera Xytosteum. (h) A name 
jgiven to a species of H alleria. 
fly-hook (fli'hflk), n. A flsli-hook to which is 
attached an artificial fly as a lure, 
flying (firing), H. [< ME. Jtyingc, fiyghynge, 
etc. ; verbal n. of fly 1 , r.l 1. The act of mov- 
ing through the air on wings; flight. 

Some [fowls | are of 111 tlyghynge for heuynes of body and 
for tliaire ueste es unglito ferre fra the ertlie. 

liampole , Prose Treatises (£. E. T S.), p 8. 

2. pi. Loose or floating waste of any kind. 

It [the dynamo- nmchiuej should not lie exposed to dnst 
«i jtifing*. Orcer, Diet, of Kleet., p. 87. 

flyinp (fll'ing), ». a. Swift; equipped for swift 
motion: as, a flying party— Flying army, a strong 
body of cavalry and infantry, which is ulways iu motion to 
cover its own garrisons or to keep the enemy in continual 
alarm. Farrow.— Flying artillery, camp, column, 
etc. See the nouns. 
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flying-cat (fll'ing-kat), n. 1. Same as flying- 
lemur . — 2. The tuguan or flying-squirrel, a spe- 
cies of the rodent genus Ptcromys. (Hurts] 
flying-dragon (fli'iug-clrag'qii), w. Bee drag- 

on, 2. 

flying-feather (fli'ing-feTii*6r), n. Same ns 
flignt-J'eatker (which sec, under feather). 
flying-fish (fll'ing-fish), n. Any fish which can 
sustain itself or make a flight through the air 
by means of enlarged ami wing-hke pectoral 
tills. 8|M*clflcully — («) XsvncntogimthmiHllfthof the fam- 
ily Ikmiduffeaudsnbiuiidly F oh aft mi especially of the 
genus Exocvetus. (See these words > N tin sjiecics of this 



CftltfontU Flying-fish (Evoartus lattformtHsii'. 

genus, and of the related genera llatiH'ypselu* and Ptoexo- 
cvrin*, have In? on taken off the Atlantic coast of North 
America. Then? is also u largo Californian spcclca, K 
caltfornienn *, some 1(1 or 17 inches long, which lias been 
observed to take very long flights Sec the extrat t.^ 

The fiyiny fishes proper, funning the Hiihfamilv of F.xo- 
crotines, are distinguished ITroni other exoc<ethlH| hv the 
development or the |»ectoinl*, which arc elongated mid 
capable of considerable hoi ixontnl extension, so that the 
fish is huo>ed up iu the air, which it reaches hj vigorous 
movements of Its stout tail himI uimial fin . . . The spe- 
elesof the family ure ixiluglc, and icprcscututlvcH are found 
in almost all the tropical uml w aim sens They iiKSneJuto 
together In schools of considerable size Tho aerial (light 
is not strictly entitled to the mime, for the |>ectoiul fins 
arc not used In active progression, lnitnie simply employed 
as parachutes. . . . The IIiih are . . more or less vibrated, 
tint It is rather by an npisisit ion to the nil- than hy the voli- 
tion of the animal. Shnul A at Hist ,111 170 

(b) The flyiiig-guniard, flving-nihln, or Imt-fish, an ncan- 
thoptoryglnn fish of the genus (% yhalaemitlnis or Daety- 
lupteins, having enlarged pectoral this divided Into two 
parts, and also able to take short llights hi the air They 
are pelagic like tin? others, and go in si bools In warm seas, 
though the best-known species, C oi />. rolitans, leaches 
a lilgh latitude. Home mo from 12 to Ih inches ill length, 
and iu general they lesemlile the gurnards ( Tnylubr ), 
hut differ ill many anutouiii al details hee cut imdel 
Dartulupteru* 

flying-fox (fli'ing-foks), n. A largo frngivorouH 
bat; any bat or tho family Pteropodtda' , and 
(‘iqwcially of tho genua Pteropns, as the wdl- 



fly-line 

flying-gecko (fli'ing-gt*k o), a. A kind of gecko 
Lizard, l'tyehozoon homalovephalum , which has 
large wing-like e\pai)sions of skin on tho head, 
trunk, tail, and limbs, acting as a parachute In 
sustain Hu* annual during living leaps, 
flying-gurnard (fli' i ng-goriijird ), n. A flymg- 
tish oft ho family ( V pint tacit ni/iidic or Jtartylop- 
ft ntla . A Iso cm lied flying-robin. Boo flytng-Jinh 
( h ), and cut under Ihietyloptems. 
flying-hook (tll'ing-liuk), u. The upper or third 
hook on the line used by fishermen in catching 
whiting and oi her sumli llsli. I South Carolina. 
U. S.] 

flying-lemur (fli'ing-le mer), n. A mnmmnl of 
file order Insect trora and family (hiteopitlnridir. 
It Is provided with an e\ tension nftheskin like a purnchutc, 
hy means of which it makes flying leaps from ticc to tree. 
Its resemhlaneu to n lemur is such that It was formerly 
referred to the order Vrunutr*. It has. however, no s|w- 
cial affinities with the lemurs, (ialminthccu* voian * is a 
common K)»eciea of Honico, Sumatra, Mnlnei a, etc. Also 
called Jiving •rat. Si'e cut umler Gnleopxthem*. 
flying-llsard (fli'ing-liz ( fil'd), n. Any lizard of 
tlie genus ttraco. ns IK rotans. 
flying- machine (fli'ing-ma-shfin*), w. 1. A 
tuecnanism designed to enable its user to fly 
or float through the air, or to carry one or mow 
persons through tho air by the use of steam, 
electricity, or other motive power. Recent experi- 
ments with* fivIng-Hiaclilues haw thrown much lighten 
tin* theory of oemiiaiitlCM, but havo not Attained satis* 
fnctoiy pragtleal results. 

2. A machiiKv desigmul to float in and propel 
iNelf through 1 he air. 

flying-marmot (fll'ing-miir^mot), n. A tuguan 
or large ilyiug-Kiiiiirrel of the genus Pteromys. 
(ioodueh. 

flying-phalanger ( iiring-fn-lnn # jf?r), w. A gen- 
eral popular name of the petaurists or flying 
marsupial uinmalHof the fnifflly VhalangisUihv. 
Tliey have paite hide like fold of skin along tlic sides hy 
which they ure enabled to take (lying leaps through thu 
air. Thei o ai e several spei les and genera, differing much 
in size and gem ral appearam c, some lietng no larger than 
a mouse. Also calh ii wfobat and fijtuig-ti/uurft. Heo cut 
under Armhole*. 

flying-robin (lH'ing-mb f iii), n. Tim flying- 

guruanl. 

flying-shot (ill'ing-shol), w. 1. A shot tired nt 
an (dijccl in motion, as a horseman, ora ship 
under sail, etc. — 2. A marksman who fires at 
an object in motion. I'anoir. 
flying-squid (fli'ing-skwid), w. A sagittated 
ciilamary or sea-nrrow; a ccphnlopod or septid 
of tlio genus Omni ant rcplus : ko called from 
having two lurge lateral fins, which enable it 
to leap so high out of water that it sometimes 
falls on the deck of a ship, 
flying-squirrel (fli'ing-HkwurVl), n. A squir- 
rel or sqinmd-liko animal having a fold of 
skin like a parachute along each side of llm 
body, by means of which it is enabled to muke 
long flying leaps through the air. specifically 
la) A sipiincl pmprr, a unhid mammal uf tho family 
Sriurutir, of the above cluirni ter. ’I lie smaller species, 
of which sovural inhabit North Amcihauud Kurojic, \w- 


Flying-fox ( Pftrofms /Wiwr] 

known P. rubrimlhs : so called from the fox-like 
shape of the head. There are many species, 
constituting collectively one of tho prime divi- 
sions of the order ('hiroptera. 

The terns are all gone, hut In tholr plauo the flymg - 
foxes flap heavily along the water. 

P Itohmxon, Tialcr tlio Hun, p. 88 

_ frog (fli'ing-frog), n. A batraehian of 
»meo, of the genus Hhacophorus and family 


flying- 

Borne 






Flying-fnig {Rkactphoeux marmxrathS). 

Ranidw , having enonnously long webbed toes, 
enabling it to sustuin a kind of flight. 


Amcrlrnn I lylnp v|utrrcl ( Vi iMrepterns volnrrlla ). 

long to the genus .Viwropfrru*. Such arc S wUurrlla. 
the common fiving squirrel of North America, « or 7 
Inches long without the tall, with large black eyes und 
extremely soft fur, and the similar old woilil S voian*. 
Thu taguuns «>r larger flying-si|ulrrclK an* all of the old 
world, and N'loiig to the genus Plenum / a , they arc some 
times < ulled fijnng-marmots and fiyimj-eat *. lb) florae as 
fly inn phalnwier. 

flying-torch (fli'ing-tflreh), n. Mi lit., a torch 
attached U» a long staff for use in night signal- 
ing. Farrow. 

fifrnf- watchman (fli'ing-woch^man), n. The 
norTn*ctle or dumbledor, (ieotryprs slercota- 
rms. (Local, Kng/J 

fly-leaf (fli'lef), «. A blank leaf al the begin- 
ning or end of a book ; the bluuk loaf of a folded 
circular, program, or the like. 

fly-line 1 (fli'lln), I/. [<fl*l l + Inn#.') The route 
nabituully taken by a bird in its reguhir migra- 
tion. 



fly-line 
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One of the Jlydinee of this species [the American bittern] reading occurs only in one of the folio editions of Shak- 
osses the Bermuda Inlands. spere and some modern ones ; the others have Wysfote. The 

//. Seehohm , British Birds. II. 60®. change probably arose from a printer’s mistake of the old 

longs for/.] 


fly-line 2 (fli'Hn), ft. r< fly* + line*.] 
lifted for angling with an artificial fl 


- A line 

ugling with an artifieial fly. it is 
usually a long lino of silk or linen terminating in a length 
of silkworm gut, called u leader, at the extremity of which 


The fly glow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit at thy dear exile. 

Shat., Rich. II.,* L 8 . 


bthttud.fl!, flysnapp«r(fli'Miap'6r),n. Inor»«A.: (o)AWrd 

to the lender by snulls or snoods. * l J 

Thlrly yards of waterproofed and iiolished Jlu-liw of 
braided silk. The Centurji, XX VI. 878 

fly-maker (fli'raa'kGrVft* One who ties arti- 
ficial flics for angling. 

A certain school of fly-maker* tie on the wings, oi mon 
properly the wing, last of all. T. JVorris, Art of Ply making 

flyman 1 (firman), pi .flymm (-men). [ <fly 1 , 
ft., 4, + wan.] Ono who works the ropes in 
the flies of a theater. 

The "grips” shove off the stde-scciies the fly-wen raise 
the drops, the "clearers" run olf tlie prujieities and set- 
pieces, and the stage-carpcntcr* lower the bridges 

Scribner * May , IV. 446. 

flyman 2 (firman), ft. ; yd. flymen (-men). [<fly*, 
n., 0, + man } One who drives a lly. 

fly-JZUZtnre (fli'mikH # tqr), ft. A preparation, 
as spirits of ammonia, oil, and tar, rubbed by 
anglers upon their faces and hands as a protec- 
tion from dies, mosquitoes, etc. 

fly-net (fir not), n. [ME. not found ; AS. fledh- 
net (sa OD. vhcghcu-nct), < Jleoge, a fly, 4* net, 
a net.] 1. A net used as a protection against 
flies, as in an open window to provent their en- 
trance.— -2. A fringe or a net usea to protect 
a horse from flies. 

fly-nut (fir nut), ft. A nut having wings which fly-gpecked (fli ' spekt), 
are twisted by the hand, as the screw-nut of a with fly-dung. 

The lawyers of the circuit took their sent* at the break- 
fast-table in the moagurly furnished, fly-epceked dining- 
room of the tavern. Ji . 


of the subfam- 
ily Myiagrinw, 
and of the ge- 
nus Myiagra , 
or Terjmp/ume , 
etc. ( b ) A fthin- 
ing-blaok crest- 
ed By-catching 
bird, Phainope - 
pla nitetu * , of 
the southwest- 
ern United 
States, it is about 
71 inches long, and 
has a lurge white 
area on each wing. 
It Is commonly re- 
ferred to the Myi • 
wicetinm. 

fly-speck (fli'- 
spek), ». An 
excromcn ti- 
tious stain 
made by an in- 
sect, chiefly by 
the common 
house-fly. 



ton « MLG. vole* « OHG. /do, MHO. vol, ode, 
Q.fohlen ac Icel ,foU m Sw. /die ab Pan. fd$ m 
Goth, fida, a foal (see other Tent, forms under 
the deriv. filly) ; si L. pullue. the young of an 
animal, a foal, but particularly of fowls, a 
chicken (whence ult. E. puUen, pool*, pout, 
poultry, pullet, q. v.), » Gr. frSXor, a young ani- 
mal, particularly a foal or filly ; cf . 8kt. pota, 
the young of an animal, putra , a son.] 1* The 
young oi the equino genus of quadrupeds, of 
either sex; a colt or a filly. 

Horne gedo to stable : 

Thar he tok Ills gode/ofe 
Also blak so eny cole. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8 .), ]. 680. 

Behold, thy King oometh unto thee : he Is just, and hav- 
ing salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt * ' ' ' 


ut the foal of an i 


Zech. lx. 9. 


ldymapper {Vhaineptfla nittn. t), mile. 

a. Specked or soiled 


hand -vise. 

fly-oil (fli'oil), ft. A fly-mixture in whicli oil ... . . t/ „ , ... . 

in a chief ingredient. room ut the Uvon '- * Eggleston, Graysons, xxv. 

fly-or chis (fli'br* kis), ». The common name of fly-tackle (fll'tak # l), w. The implements used 
OphrtfH muHCi/mi, from tho resemblance of tho 1,1 fly-fishing, including rod, lint', flies, etc. 
flowers to flies. flytall (fli't&l), ft. A small gill-net without 

fly-paper (IlI'pa'pGr), ft. Poisonod paper used sinkers, formerly UBed for catching perch and 
for lulling flies, or a paper with an adhesivo other small fish. [North Carolina, U. 8.] 
coating to which flies adhere. If-takOT (fll'tft'kGr), ft. In angling, any fish 

fly-penning (fir pending), ft. A mode of mnnur- tliat will take the fly. 
ing land by folding cattle or sheep in rotation §yte, v. and ft. See flite. 
over different parts of it. fly-tent (fli'tent), ». A tent protected from rain 

fly-poison (liriioi'im), ft. 1. A poisonous sub- or heat by an additional covering of canvas 
stance used to killflies.— 2. In /ml., the AwUm- stretched from tho ridge-polo und forming a 
thium mnscwloxicum, a liliaceous plant of the separate roof. See/fy 1 , w., fi. 
eastern part of tho United States, allied to llo|Oeu. Sherman] slceim in a fly-tent, like the rest of us. 
— * O. W. Niehal*, 11m Omit March, p. 130. 

One who ties fishing-flies 
— maker of artificial 


With that hia strong dog, of no dastard Undo 

S wift as the foalet conceived by the winds), 
e set upon the wblfe. 

W. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, 1J. 1 4. 

2. In coal-mining. Bee the extract. [Eng.] 
When they [boys] reach the age of ten or twelve years, 
a more laborious station is allotted to them. They then 
become what are termed lads or /vain ; supplying the in- 
ferior place at a machine called a tram. 

A. Hunter , Georgical Essays, II. 168. 

foal (f61), ft. [< foal, ».] I. trows. To bring 
forth, as a colt or filly: said of a mare or a she- 
ass. 

In tho fourth year of the reign of George III., the year 
of the great eclipse, the celebrated “ Eclipse ” was foaled. 

S. Dowell , Taxes in England, 111. 208. 

II, intrantt. To bring forth young, as an ani- 
mal of the hone kind. 

Then he again, by way of Irrislon, “yee say very true 
indeed, that will ye, quoth hee, when a mule shall bring 
foorth a foie.” Afterwards when tills Galba liegan to re- 
bell and aspire unto the empire, no thing hartened him In 
this designe of Ills so much, as th efoling of a mule. 

Holland , tr. of Suetonius, p. 212. 

foalfoot (fdl'fflt), n. A name of the coltsfoot, 
Tussilago Far far a, and of some other plants, as 
tho asarabacca, Asarum Europmum : so called 
from the shape of their leaves. Bee cut under 
Asarum. 

foal-teeth (fdl'tGth), ft. pi. The first teeth of 
horsos, which they shod at a certain age. 


Feratrum, It luw a single tall stem bearing a dense 
raceme of white flowers The bulb, when pounded, litis fijr-tlOT (flI'ti # Gr), ft. 
been used os a jtolsou for flies. * “ 


been used os a poison for flies. , on books; a fly-dresser; a 

fly-powder n. Any pow.lor uned for anglor £. 

to kill flies, usually an mqierfeot oxid of arsenic flw.tiD (fli'tip) w The ext 
formed by the exposure of native arsenic to t he £ the tip, as distinguished from 

air and mixed with sugar and water. th 1 e j oint Hll <i tfie butt, 

frr-prosa (fli'pnm), ft. A press for embossing fly . trap (fliW), ft. 1. A trap to catch flies, 
die-stampmgjimnching^and tlie like, furnished ± 2 . In bat., the Apocynum androtamitfoUum, 
with a fly or filer. Beecher, 4 (d). wliich captures insects by means of its irrita- 

fly-rail (flrml), w. A movable part of a table h]e tln-oatappendages.- Venn.’, fly-trap, the in- 
wllicll supports the leaf. mum wnenpula. HwTuioiura. 

flyra, r, aud w. An obsolete or dialectal variant fly-up-the-CTOOk (fli ' up - the - kre k ' ), ft. 1 . A 
of flccA . common name of the sraalf green heron of the 

fly-reed (fll'red), ft. In weaving. Bee rmfl. United Htates, Hutorides virrserns, also called 
fly-rod ( HU rod), n. A rod used by angles in fly- vlntepoke, chalk-line , and little green heron.— 2. 
lishii “ - ■ * “ “ 


dial. Jau m, loam. The sup- 
posed connect ion with Ij. spuma, foam, is doubt- 
ful : see spume.] 1 . An aggregation of bubbles 
formed on the surface of water or other liquid 
by violent agitation or by fermentation ; froth ; 
spume: as, the foam of breaking waves; the 
foam oi the mouth. 

Him whipped her uteed, ahe spurred her steed, 

Till Ills breast was all ti/oam. 

Sir Boland (Child's Ballads, I. 226). 

Look bow two boars 

Together side by side, fclieir tlireat’iilug tusks do whet, 
And with their guaalilng teeth their angry ,fome do bite, 
Whilst still they sliould'rini * ' 

smite. 


ig seek ench othore where to 
Drayton , hdyolblon, xil. 826. 


nailing. Kly-rodH are mndo generally In three pieees, the 
butt, second Joint, nud tip, and are very light and flexible. 
There are two or more \ logs on each loin t, though which the 
liuonius from the tip to the reel. Thu liost rods have hulls 
made of bamboo split lengthwise in stripe, which are then 

? bu a d and Isauid together, preserving 
he hard eiminol * ‘ 

Iwlng ent uwav 
liest wdeeh'd lime 
from 104 to 114 feet long, aud weigh from 8 to 10 ounces. 
The reef Is placed behind the linimle, near the end of the 
butt. Fly-rods are also made of steel. 

fiyseit (llish), ft. [Swiss.] In gvol the Swiss 
local name of a nick of importance in Alpine 


A giddy, capricious person. 

>),w. 


fly-water (fli'w&'tGr), n . A sob 
uoc 


rColloq., U. S.J 
bition of arsenic, 
the like, used f 

id together, preserving os inueli hs immsIIiIo fly-weevil (fli'wG^vl), w. The common grai 

i“ r !f dflfiltia cerealetla. [Southern U. S.] 

Vile sueoiid Joint and tip are made of tho /iir/t . «r.i\ « .d: 

inccwood In slae the la'st trout nals nre fly “Wheel (fli hwel), ft. In oiach ., a wheel wi 


ccodion of quassia-bark, or the like, used for 
killing flics. 

graiu- 


with 

a heavy rim placed on the revolving shaft of 
any machinery put in motion by an irregular 
or intermitting force or meeting with an irreg- 
ular or intermittent resistance, for the purpose 
of rendering the motion equable and regular by 
means of its momentum. 


, introduced as a scientific designation 
iy Btudor in 1827 

thickness, extending 1III-IMIKH tun AIIHI I1IUIIK Mitnr norm m - . rn-1,1 s a a t i a 

em slope from the Koiiihncetcm extremity of Switzerland Iu 6 B 6 t, f . t. [ME., < AS. futodOn = Icel. jneesa, 

... . ....... , later Juym = Dan. fnyse as Sw. fnym, .snort. 

Cf. feeze*.] To breathe heavily ; snort; snore. 

He spekoth iu his nose, 

Ami fiwurth faste. 

Chaucer, Pml. to Manciple's Tale, 1. tt*. 
fo l t, ft. An obsolete spelling of foe. 

Po 3 (16), ft. _ [Chinese.] 1. Earae as Foh*. — 2. 


uxtemlliiR ?• A " •»**■»!■ O ? #*»***!• 

em slope from thCHoiiihnesleiu extremity of Hwitzerlaiu' 
to Vienna, where It Im uImi known as the “Vienna sand 
stone." The fossils which this formation contains arc 
chiefly fiiculds, of little value for determining the geo- 
logical age of the rock, whh h however, Is generally con- 
sidered to l»c Eocene Tertian . hul the lower portion of 
the flysch lu Its eastern cxUmihIou is referred to the rreta- 
oeous. 

fly-Bheet (fU'shet), n. A loose sheet of paper 
forming a single leaf, as one on which a hand- 
bill or broadside is printed. 

Having been printed on aft yefovt nt Kottweil In the 
same province In 1747. The American , XII. 164. 

fly-shuttle (fll'shut'l), ». A shuttle with wheels 
ellod by a cord and driver. 


In Chinese decorative urt , a dog-like animal rep- 
resented in carvings, porcelains, etc., consid- 


ered as the guardian of the Buddhist temples, 
and called by this name in Europe and America 
when occurring in Oriontal art and decoration, 
propelled by a cord and driver. Also called tho Dog Fo and the Dog of Fo . 

fly-BlOWt (fU'slo), a. [An adj. use of the phrase P. 0. An abbreviation of fleld^ffleer. 
fly slow (boo def. ) ; explainable, if genuine, as a foal (f61), n\ [< ME. fde,/oile, < AS .fola, m, 
Bhaksperian caprice.] Moving slowly. [This OFrics. /oUa, NFries. foie m 1 


. xpj „ , 

iperian caprice.] Moving slowly. [This OFrics. folia, 


It Is the frequency of the reflections at tlie limiting sur- 
faces of air and water that renders /off m opaque. 

Tyndall, Light aud Elect., p. 40. 

2f. The foaming sea ; a foaming wave. 

1 for to fare on the. f owe Into for loudes. 

Dertmetum qfTroy (K. E. T. H X L 086. 
Aye the wynde was In the saylc, 

Over fame* they flett wtthowtyn fayle, 

The wethur then forth gan swepe. 

Le Bone Florence (Rltson's Metr. Bom., III.). 

3. Figuratively, foaming rage; fury. 

Our churches, In the /off in of that good spirit which di- 
rccteth such fiery tongues, they term spitefully the temples 
of Baa), Idle syuagogues, abominable styes. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, v. II. 

4. In mineral ., same as apkrite. — 6f. Scum, as 
from molten metal. 

Fame that coinmeth of lead tried, being In colour like 
gold. Xomcnclator. 

foam (fora), ft. [Early mod. E. also feme; < 
ME. /omen ; also (in older nmlanted form) fo- 
men, < AS. firman =s OHG. *feimjan, feiman, 
MHG. veimen , G. feimon, dial, fdumen, faumen, 
foam; from the noun.] I. intrane. X. To form 
or gather foam, as water (the crest of a wave), 
etc., from agitation, a liquor from fermenta- 
tion, or the mouth from rage or disease ; froth; 
spume. 

The frothe femed at his mouth vnfayre bl the wykes, 
Wliettes his whyte tusehes. 

Sir Qawayne am the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 1672, 
To eonclnde. the very foaming obamiell of the river, 
stained and died with the barbarians bloud, was even 
srnased to see suoh strange and uncouth sights. 

Holland, tr. of Aramiabus, p. 7®. 
mu- Uofoameth and gnasheth with his teeth. Mark lx. 18. 



ThaiPsjth^ wtnttoWiri my throbbing brow, 

To smooth mj pillow, mix Um jemima draught 
Of lew. SVisogeoM, Princess, iL 

8. To beoomo filled or covered with foam, as a 
steam-boiler when the water is frothy. 

Derf drnttee thal delt tho doghty betwene. 

With thaire fawcbons fell, femyt of blode. 

Destruction of Troy (E. £. T. H.X L 10219. 

XL trans. 1. To cause to foam; fill with some- 
thing that foams; make frothy : as, to foam a 
tankard. [Bare, j — 8. To throw out with rago 
or violence : usually with out. [Rare.] 

Raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame. 

Jude IS, 

Slowly . . . went Leolin ; then . . . 

Down thro* the bright lawus to his brother's ran, 

And foam'd away his heart at Averill’s ear. 

Tennyson , Aylmer's Field. 

foam-bow (ffim'M), ». The Me formed by aun- 
light upon foam or spray, as of a cataract. 

His cheek brighten'd ss the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam. Tennyson, (Knone. 

fbam-cock (fdra'kok), a. In steam-boilers, a 
cock at the water-level by which scum is drawn 
off. 

foam-collector (fdm'kg-lek'tqr), ». A vessel 
placed at tho water-level in a stoam-boiler to 
collect and discharge the foam or scum. 

foamingly (fd'ming-li), adv. With foam; 
frothily. 

foamlMS (fdm'les), a. l<foam + -lew.] Free 
from foam. 

He who would question him 
Must sail alone at sunset where the stream 
Of ooean sleeps around those foamiest isles. 

Shelley, llellss. 

foam-spar (fom'spttr), n. Same as aphritc , 

foam-wreath (fdra'reth), n. The roam that 
crowns or edges a breaker, or that lies ou a pool. 
The long wash of waves, with red and green 
Tangles of weltering weed tlirougli tho whiUs foam-wreaths 
teen. Whittier, Tent on tho Roach. 

foamy (ft/ mi), a . [Early mod. E. also fomy, < 
ME. fomy, < AS. fdmig, f&miq, foamy, < ./rim, 
. foam: see foam.'] Covered with or consisting 
of foam ; frothy ; of a foam-like character. 

That most ingrateful boy there, by your side. 

From the rude aea'i enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did 1 redeem. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

As the ueace-making tido gradually drifted their lioata 
innder, tbelr | the boalmou’sj anger rose, and they duncod 
ick and forth aud hurled opprobrium with a foamy volu- 


asunder, 

back and „ 

hlllty that quite left my powers of comprehension behind. 

Howells, Venetian Life, vlii. 

fob 1 (fob), v . t. ; pret. and pp. fobbed, ppr. fob- 
ling, rtn another form fib, q. v. ; the same, 
with change of the final consonant, as /op 1 , 
q. v.] 1. To cheat; trick; impose upon. 

You've borne me In hand this three months, and now 
foWd me. Middleton {and others ), The Widow, il. 1. 

His Excellence had each Mail f ebb'd. 

For lie hud sunk their Fay. 

Prior , The Viceroy, st 27. 

2f. To beat; maltreat. Beau . and FI — To fob off 
la) To put off slightingly or deceitfully ; get rid of by a 
trick ; wave aside. See to put off, under off. 

You must not think to fob off your disgrace with a tale. 

Shak., Cor., I. 1. 

The rascal fobbed me off with only wine. Addison. 

The local Interest of the English In the Britons has led 
their scholars to complain that Mommsen [“.Roman Em- 
pire," V. 4J him fobbed off Britain with too brief a notice. 

Amer. Jour. PhiloL, VI. 48f». 
(b) To pass off by a false representation ; dispose of by de- 
ception : as, to fab off a worthless article on a customer. 

fob 1 t(fob), n. [<ME .fobbe; Kfob^v.] l.Atap 
on the shoulder, as from a bailiff. 

The man, sir, that, when gentlemen are tired, gi vos them 
a/eh, and rests them. Shak., C. of E., lv. 8. 

2. Aoheat. 

To lede nlle those otlicre, 

As fobbes and foitoura that on hure fet rennen. 

Piers Plowman (Q, iiL 103. 

fob 9 (fob), ». [Cf. G. dial. (Prussian) fuppe, a 
pocket (Brem. Diet.); Skinner also quotes G. 
mack.] 1. A little pocket made in the waist- 
id of men’s breeches or trousers as a recep- 
tacle for a watch. 

He who had so lately sack'd 
The enemy, had done the fact, 

Had rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimoflaeka, whims, and Jiggtimboba. 

sT3utler, Hudlbras, IIL 1. 107. 

2. A wateh-ehain, or ribbon with buckle and 
seals or the like, such as is worn appended to 
the watch and hanging from the fob. [U. 8.] 

—.pointing menacingly at the tempting fob that hung 
from his pocket, repeated the demand. 

men ilton- Ripley, From Flag to Flag, xxlv. 

fob 9 (fob), e. t; pret and pp. fobbed, vmt. fob- 
bing. [</oh 9 , a.) To put into a fob; pocket; 
get p os sess i on 
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Veiy pretty anms he hasybMfd now and then, . . . 80002. 
la his aaddle-bags at once. 

W. Hewitt, Visits to Remarkable Placet, p. 170. 

fob 8 (fob), v. pret. and pp. fibbed, ppr. fob- 
bing. [Origin obscure.] To breathe hard or 
With heaving sides ; gasp from violent running. 
[Scotch.] 

The hails is won, they warsle home, 

The best they can turfobbin. 

Tarras, Poems, p. 66. 

fob* (fob), ft. [E. dial., origin obscure; hardly 
an altered form of foam?} Froth or foam. 
HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.l 
P. 0. B. An abbreviation of free tm board, used 
in executiug contracts of sale, ami indicating 
that delivery on the vessel or other conveyance 
of a carrier is to be without expense to the 
buyer. 

fob-dhain (fob' chan), n. A watch-chain hang- 
ing free from the fob, and usually carrying a 
seal, key, or other trinket, 
fob-wateh (fob'woch), n. A watch carried in 
tho fob. 

Fob watches were not Indeed unknown, for n fob i tateh 
is in existence (hat talonged to Oliver Cromwell. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, 111. 807. 

focaget (f6'k$j)» n. [< ML. focagtum, a partly 
restored form oifoagtum , a reflex of OF .fouage, 
feuage (s ee feuage); ML. prop. focaDnim, <*L. 
ficus, a hearth ; see focus, j Housebote or 11 re- 
bote. 

focal (fo'kal), a. [st F. focal , < L. focus , focus: 
see /cons. 1 Of or portaining to a focus: as, a 
focal point. 

To live. 

Live, as the snake does In his noisome fen I 
Live, as the wolf does in his tone-strewn den ! 

Live, clothed with cursing llko a robe of flatnti 
Th o fooal iwlnt of million-fingered shame I 

Whittier, The Panorama. 
Fooal ails, that axis of a conic which passes through the 
foot-- Focal conic, ellipse, hyperbola, a locus of foci 
of a quadric surface.— Focal curve. See curt*.— Focal 
depth. Bee depth.— FOCaT dista n ce, (a) In conic sec- 
tions, the distance of the focus from some fixed point: 
namely, from the vertex in tho parabola, and from the 
center in the ellipse and hyperbola, (ft) In optics, of a 
mirror or lens, the distance (also called the focal length) 
from its center to tho principal focus (hoo/ocum), of a tele- 
scoiio, the distance between the focal plane and the ob* 
ject-glaas.— Focal leslOXL In jwthol., lesion of the brain 
of limited sixe.— FOC&l line, the locus of foci of a quad- 
ric cone.— Focal plane, ill Optxre, the locus of the foci 
of infinitely distant objects, with refemu-e to a lens.— 
Focal property, any property of n geometrical locus de- 
pending on lines or planes conation to tho locus and to 
tho altsoliitc, and esiseeiully on the intersections of snch 
linos and planes.— umbUloar fooal conic, a focal conic 
passing through the umhilies of a quadric surface 
focaliz&tion (fo'kal-i-za'shftn), n. f< focalize 
+ -ation.] Tho art or process of bringing to a 
focus, or of placing in focus. 

Foeiiheatum in the eye [eye-cnimral. 

Sci Amer , N. S., LVI. 261. 

focalise (fS'kal-iz), v. t. ; pret. aud pp. focalized, 
ppr. focalizing. [< focal + -wc.] To bring to 
a focus ; focus. 

Light to focalized In the eye, sound in the ear. 

De Quincey. 

focaloid (fo'kal-oid), n. H focal + -oid .] In 
math., an infinitely thin slioll bounded by two 
confocal ellipsoidal surfaces. 

Tho attraction of a homogeneous solid ellipsoid is the 
same through all external space us the attraction of a 
homogeneous focalout of equal muss coinciding with its 
surface. Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil., f 494. 

Thick focaloid, a thick shell so bounded, 
fold, n. Plural of focus. 
fodlt (fo'sil), »/. [= OF. facile, F. focile = Pr. 
foci! sss P g. facile = It. facile, < ML. focile (fa- 
cile majus and focile in whs), prob. (by confu- 
sion with foci E. fusil*) for *fusiUus, lit. a 
spindlo: see fund*.] One of the bones of the 
foroarm or of the lep, distinguished as the 
greater focil (ulna or tibia) ana tho lesstr focil 
(tibia or fibula). 

1 was hastily fetch'd to assist one Mr. Powell, a tortor- 
chirurgeou, in the setting of a fracture of both the fonts 
of tile Teg iu a man stout 00 years of age, of a tough dry 
body. Wiseman, Surgery, vIL 1. 

focdlatet (fos'i-lut), v. t. [< L. foeUlatns, pp. of 
focillarc, focUare, also deponent, focillari, re- 
vive by warmth, resuscitate, cherish, < focus, a 
fireplace, hearth: Bee focus.] To warm; cher- 
ish. Blount . 

fodllationt (fos-i-la'shpn), n. [< focillatc J c 
-ion.] A warming, as at a hearth ; a cherish- 
ing; comfort. ; support. 

fodmeter (fo-sim’e-Wr), h. [< NL. focus + L. 
metrum, a measure.] An optical instrument for 
finding the focus of a lens, 
foeui (fd'te), r* ; pi. fod (-si). [A mod. 
(NL.) use (introduced by Kepler in 1604) of 


fteonaiiif-oloth 

lu ficus, a fireplace, a hearth (ML. also the 
•eat or central point of a disease). Hence ult. 
(< L. focus) fusil 1 a fusee 1 m fuse 9 , focaae. 
feuage, foyer , fuel, etc.] 1. In optics, a point 
at which rays of light that originally diverged 
from one point meet again, or a point from 
which they appear to proceed. The former Is called 
a fool, the hitter a virtual focus. The principal fbeus of a 
lens ia the focus of rays striking the lens parallel to Its 
axia. The conjugate foci of a mirror or Iona are two points 
so situated that tho rays emitted from a luminous body at 
either point are reflected (by the mirror) or refracted (by 
the lens) to tho other. Boo conjugate mirror (under eoit- 
jugate), lens, and mirror. 

A focus . . . nmy to defined as the point to which a 
spherical wave converges, or from which it diverges. It 
may also be defined na tho point at which little waves 
from all parts of a grout wuvu arrive at tho aame time. 

Airy, Optics, f 44. 

Every lens which liocnmo* thicker towards its periphery 
has virtual fori ; and vice vcrsA, for tho/oens or a lent to 
be real, the lens must be thicker In tho middle than at 
the edge. Lounnel, Light (trans. X p. 90. 

2. In geom., a point from which tho distances 
to any point of a given curve aro in a syxygetio 
relation. Thus, the anm of the distances of any point 
of an ellipse from its fool is constant, nnd tho difference 
of the distances of any point of a hynertola from its foci 
is constant A modern definition ia That the foci are the 
intersections of common tangents of the curvo and the 
alwoluto. in like manner, a locus of a surface ia a point 
on the curve of Intersection of common tangeut planes of 
the Hurfuco and tho absolute. Bee outs uitdur Cartesian 
and rlh i me. 

8. In tho theory of perspective, with reference 
to two planes in perspective, one of four Points 
— two, Fj and Fa, on one plane, and two,f] and 
fa. on the other — such that the angles between 
two points on tlio first piano measured at Ft 
are equal to tho angles between the correspond- 
ing points on tbo other plane measured at fx, 
and so with the pair or foci F s and f 8 . one 
pair of foci arc called similar, licrause the angles aro mea- 
sured Iu tho turnip direction on the two planet; the other 
pair are culled dissimilar , because the angles are measured 
111 opposite directions. 

4. Figuratively (with a consciousness of the 
classical Latin meaning), a central or gather- 
ing point, like the fire or hearth of a house- 
hold; the point at or about which auy thing is 
concentrated; a center of interest or attrac- 
tion. 

The virtue and wisdom of a whole people collected Into 
one focus. livrke , Rev. in France. 

Tell not as new what ev’ry tody knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 

There, centring in u. focus round and neat. 

Let all your rays of information meet 

Cowjier, Conversation, 1. 289. 

A public house is generally th * focus from which gossip 
radiates. Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxll. 

Acoustic focus, a point to which sound-waves aro eon- 
verged. as by reflection in tho ruse of a room having an 
ellipsoidal ceiling.— FOCUS Of mean motion, the empty 
focus of the orldt of a planetary body : so called tocause 
when tho orhlt is nearly circular tho planet descrilies in 
equal times nearly equal angles utont this focus as a ver- 
tex.— Focus of tnie motion, that, focus of the orldt of a 
planetary tody which Is occupied by the central laxly.— 
Hsat-focus, the iioliit to which the Invisible heat-rays 
are converged, as those from the sun by a convex lens. 
— Hi fOCUS, situated or fixed nt a focal jKdut, or so as to 
secure or exhibit a focal effect . said (1) of tho condition 
of an Image projected by u lens, oi seen through a lens, 
when this imago np|>cam sharp mid clearly defined ; (2> 
of the position of tlio lens with irfereneo to a screen or 
ground-glass upon which such Image is projected, or of 
the position of the ncre< u oi ground glass with reference 
to the lens ; (8)of a photographic poslthc or negative pic- 
ture accurately produced by tho agency of a lens. 

While your head Is still under the focuslng-doth, pass 
your hand round to the Iciib, and move the rack backward 
and forward till you find the point nt which It is most 
distinct. It Is then said to to “ m/wtw," or “ sharp " 

Stiver Sunbeam, Jut. 

focus (fo'kuB),t\ t . ; pret. and pp. focused op fo- 
cussed. ppr. fontsing or focussing [< focus, w.] 
To bring or adjust to a focus ; crubo to bo iu 
ftmus; focalize; collect in one point; concen- 
trate. 

Abstraction Is focussing, whether by sense or by Intel- 
lect. (r. //. Ijcwcs, Prubs. of Life and Mind, Int , 1. 1. f 48. 

Tills chapter leaves on tlio reader's mind the Impression 
that iu author has not thought out Federalism or been at 
much pains in focus his thoughts. 

Westminster flee , CXX V. 240. 

focnsing-cloth (f6'kus-ing-k16th), «. In pho- 
tog., a piece of opaque fabric, preferably of a 
dark color, large enough to oiivcIoti the cam- 
era and tho bead and shoulders of the oper- 
ator, lined in bringing a picture to focus to 
render the image projected by the lens on the 
ground-glass distinctly visible by tho exclusion 
of other light than that passing through the 
Ions. 

If the camera needs to be placed In the sunshine, throw 
the focussing doth over it before the shutter is drawn out 
to make the exposure. hsa , Photography, p. 41 
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2. An enemy in war ; one of a nation or peo- 
ple at war with another, whether personally in- 
imical or not ; a hostile or opposing army; an 
adversary. 

llu fought great battells with his salvue/m. 

Spencer, r/Q., II. x. 10. 
f 'I umwo thee either three yean’ famine, or three months 
to lx> deutroyed before thy foe*. 1 Chrou. xxi. 11, 12. 

Hhull victor exult, or In death he laid low, 

With his lock to the field, and his feet to the/ue f 

Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 

3. An opponent; a malevolent or boHtile agent 
or principle : as, a frn to all measures of reform ; 
intemperance is a/oc to thrift. 

Tituo*]>taasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Shot., Cor., itt. L 
Some /oe to his upright intent 
rinds out his weaker part. 

Cowper, Unman Frailty. 

4. One who or that which injures, harasses, or 
hinders anything : as, the climate is a foe to 
grape-culture. 

To plant and treo an oiion foo Is she |the goose], 

PaUadxu*, Husbondric (£. E. T. 8.), ]>. 26. 
Mirth ami opium, ratafia and team, 

The daily anodyne, and nightly draught, 

thof ' " * ’ " 


the ground-glass used in focusing to receive 
the image projected by the lens. 

The ground glum in also removed ; the negative to lie 
copied is Hcrurcd in tin* fueiuuntM frame in its place. 

Lea, Photography, p. 385. 

focusing-glass (fd'kus-iug-glhs), It. A small 
(Kickot magnifying-glass, sometimes with a 
shude to exclude the light, used in examining 
the image projected on the ground-glass of a 
photographic camera. 

fodder 1 (fod'Gr), n. [< ME. fodder , foddur , 
foder , fodder, < AB. fodor (rare and unprop. 
gen. dat. fothres, fdthrv),fdddor, fddtlus, food, 
esp. for euttle, fodder, = D. voeder = LG. rwler, 
voer a OHG. fuotar , MUG. motor , G. fuller , 
food, fodder, provender, as Icel. fodhr sa Bw. 
Dan ./offer, fodder ; the same, but with different 
suffix, as AH.foda, Fufood: wh^ food*. lienee 
ult. forage , foray.] Food for cattle, horses, 
and sheep, as hay, straw, and other kinds of 
vegetables. The word is usually confined to 
fowl that grows above ground and is fed in 
bulk. 

The sheep for /wider follow the Mlicphord. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 

This was at once the mystery ami misery of Mike’s ex- 
istence, often puiisiiig Im- tween pulls at the / odder , after 
he had fltilHhiMl his corn, hi consider it. 

W. At. Maker, Now Timothy, p. 182. 

Fnrtlier on, . . . gl Intoning stalks of fudtler . . . caught 
the level gloaming from the west, os might the rifles of a 
regiment that linn Imhii oidered to fire lying down. 

llarpere May., LXXVI. 212. 

* Byn. Hoe feed, n 

fodder 1 (fod'6r), v. t. [< ME. fodderen.fotheren, 
< AH. *jodrfan (implied in aeriv. fodrerc, fod- 
doror, to ragor) = 1). voederen = LG. vodem , 
rortm =s G. futtrrn = Icel. fodhra = Bw. fodra 
a Dan. f od re, fodder; from the noun.] 1. To 
feed with dry food or cut grass, etc. ; su] 
with hay, straw, etc. : as, farmers fodder 
cattle twice or thrice in a day. 


fokUm), be driven 
•pray, snow, dust. 


« Dan^^gs^driftJ 


on, be tossed by the 

etc.), aa Bw. fyka (Cleasby) , 

oolloq. rush, dial, fugc, rain fine aai 
The aggregation of a vast number of minute 

C * ales of water in the air near the earth’s sur- 
, usually produced by the cooling of the air 
below the dew-point, whereby a portion of its 
vapor is condensed. The cooling may be the remit 
of radiation, conduction, mixture with odder air, or ascen- 
sion. Over surfaces af water warmer than the air the fog 
produced by oooling Is Increased by the continued evapo- 
ration of the water Into the already saturated air. Solid 
particles In the sir constitute nuclei for condensation, and 
are thereby great promoters of the formation of fog. Ins 
shlp*a log-book, abbreviated/. 

Therefore the winds, piping to us In vain, 

1 ~ f| |H have suck’d up ft 


As in rev< 


up from toe am 
Shak., Iff. N. B., 1L % 


To kill those /u«« to fair ones, time und thought. 

Pope , Moral Essays, !L 112. 



n. ». 


Halt herbage f«*r th o foddering nwk provide 
To 1111 their bugs, and swell tho milky tide. 

Dryden , tr. of Virgil's Ueorgles, 111. 

2t- To graze, us cattle. 

Let the eases Ihj filled with natural oarth (such as is 
taken the first half spit from Just under the turf of the 
liest pasture-ground), in a place that lias been well fath- 
er'd on kvelyn, Calcndurtiiin llortcnso, May. 

fodder 2 t (fod'Gr), n. A variant of father*. 
fodderer (fod'Gr-fr), n. [ME. not found; AH. 
fddrere, a fodderer, forager, < *fodrian: see 
fodder*, r. /.] One who fodder# cattle, 
fodet, ». and v . An obuolete form of food*. 
e (foj), w. [Bo. ; t*f. enjuiv. fudge* and 
lie*.] A fat, puffy-cheekcd jierson, 

£el), a. and w. [Sc.; alsofoggel; ef. 
a. Fat; stout; plump. 

If In your Isuind yo chance to light 
Uihim a fine, fat ,/offfiel wight, 

O stature short, but genius bright. 

That's lie, mai'k weel. 

Hume, Capt. Urose's Peregrinations. 

A fat person. 

fodient (fo'di-ent), a. and n. [< L. fodien(t-)n , 

S pr. of foderef dig, dig up, dig out: nee fowl.} 
, a. If. Digging; throwing up with a spade. 
Blount. — 2. in soiil.i (a) Digging; fossoria). 
(&) Of or pertaining to the Fodientia : as, a fa- 
dicut edentate, 
n. n. One of the Fodientia. 

The foil inti* are only two, perhaps three, species in 
number. Stand. Nat. HU if, V. 60. 

Fodientia (fd-di-en'shi-ft), n. pi. [NL., < L. fo- 
dmm( t -)*, ppr. otfodere, dig, + -w 2 .] The fodi- 
ent edentate mammals, a suborder of Bruta or 
Edentata, comprising only the aardvarks, fam- 
ily Orycteropoaidw. 

foe (ffij» n. [< ME. fo, foo, fa, faa, pi. foe, fooa, 
/<Mw, fans, also fan, fone, fan, fane, a foe, an 
oneiny, < AB. ac-fdh, a foe, < gv- + feh, fdg , 
pi fa, adj., guilty, criminal, outlawed, hostile 
(nevet as a noun, for which ge-fdh or f&h-man, 
bnt usually fednd: see fiend), as OHG. ghfSh, 
MHO. ge-eech, hostile; prob. connected with 
Goth faih, n., fraud, deception, bi-fnihdn, over- 
reach, defraud ; ult. from the same root as fiend, 
AB. teOnd, an enemy: nee fiend. Hence ult. 
feud*, orig the abstract noun of the orig. adj. 
form oi foe.] 1. An enemy; one who enter- 
tains hatred, grudge, or malice against another. 

1 lone hem nou 3 t, thel am iny/o»i«, 

Ne wolde I ueuer sene Item none. 

Kiny Horn (K. K T. 8.), p. l). 


«*Byn. A ntnitnniet, Opponent, etc. flee mhrreary. 

foodera (fe'de-rft), n. pi. [L., pi. of feodue 
(feeder-), a league, treaty : non federal.] Intor- 
natioual transactions or facts, and the records 
relating to them. 

I'liueeleliratod/urdemwltliCartluiKe, so much discussed 
of late. JinejK. Hrti., XIII. 181. 

fiOBderalt, focderallyt. Obsolete spellings of 
federal, federally. 

foedlfiragcmst, a. See fedifragous. 

fcBdityt, ». Beo fedity. 

foehn, fohn (f6n), n. [G./«7m or fan, a storm, 
< MHG. (not found), ( OIIG. fauna, t.,f6nno, 
m., a rain-wind, whirlwind ; possibly ult. due to 
L. Favonim, tho west wind: sec* favoman.] A 
warm ? dry wind which desctMids from the upper 
Alps into the valleys on the north side of the 
chain of the Alps, from Genova to Salzburg. 
Its direction is from the south, less often from the south- 
west, and it is felt most in the valleys having a general 
north-and south trend. It is moil common in the autumn 
und winter, and exerts an iiniiortaut influence upon the 
meteorological condition of the places subject to it : for 
example, by rapidly removing the snoa in spring, ripening 
the graiies In niitumn, etc. A similar warm, dry wind is 
recognized in other parts of the world, as on the west coast 
of Greenland and in New Zealand. The eh I nook wind of 
the northwestern United States is a similar phenomenon. 

Of local winds the most remarkable are tho Fohn In 11m 
Alps, distinguished for its warmth and dryness, etc. 

Funic. Brit., VIII. 600 

We have had a hit of the Greenland foehn. The barom- 
eter rose a quarter of an Inch during tho day. 

A. W. Qreelu, Arctic Service, II. 10. 

foehoodt (ffi'hftd), n. [<foe* + -hood.] Enmity; 
hostility. 

Have you forgotten S. Hiccome’s and Rnffl nun’s deadlle 
/oe-hoo<t which was wrung over the world ? 

Up- Bedell, Of Certain Letters, 11. 325. 

foem&llCfd'innn), n.\ pl.foemen (-men). [<ME. 
foman, fatnoh, < AS. fahman, fdhtnon, foem&n, 
<fdh, hostile, + wan, man.] An activo enemy ; 
one who is in open enmity with or engaged, in 
hostilities against another or others. 

Unto his lemrnan Dallda he tolde, 

That In hla heres nil his strength© lay, 

And falsly to hls/oom*» she him solde. 

Chaucer , Monk’s Tale, 1. 75. 

(live me this man ; lie presents no mark to the enemy ; 
the foe wan may with as great aim level at the edge of a 

* IK! Mi-*. .1 tv war iu 


penknife. 

Took, and by this 


Shot., 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 
So this great brand the king 
will liest his foemcn down. 
Tennymm, Coming of Arthur. 


lleat not a furnace for lonr/oe so hot ^ ,, . . _ 

lliat It do singe yourself, skak., IUn. VIII., 1. L tossed by the wind. 


FflMliculum (ff-nik'v-ltim), n. [L.: we fennel] 
A small genus of umbelliferous plants, natives 
of the Mciliterranean region, glabrous, with 
divided leaves and an aromatic odor. The 
principal species is the fennel, F. vulgarc . Bee 
fennel. 

fosnugreekt, *. 8 on fenugreek. 
f06Bbipt,n. [< KR.fo*chip; <foe + -#A(p.] En- 
mity. 

The freko saydo, “ no/owAtp oure fader hats the schewed." 

Alliterative Poem * (ed. Morris), U. 018. 

festal, fostatiolL etc. 8 ee fetal, ete. 
fetilL fostor. See fetid, fetor. 
fog 1 (fog), n. [< Dan. fog, spray, shower, drift, 
storm, m comp. *ne-fon, a snow-storm, blinding 
fall of snow, as Icel. file, spray, any light thing 
\ a snow-drift; cf.jfftf, s 


,asnow- 


Beyond the difference In the place of origin there Is 
really little or no distinction to be drawn between a fog 
and a cloud. A fog is a cloud resting on the earth ; a 
cloud Is afog floating high In the air. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 44. 

Hence— 2. A state of mental obscurity or eon- 
fusion: as, to be in afog of doubt. 

One fighting with doath in the /op of a typhoid fever. 

O. W. Uolmeeio Id Vol. of life, p. 6a 

8. In photog., a uniform ooating covering a de- 
veloped plate, more or less destructive to the 
picture in proportion to its opacity*, it results 
from chemical impurities, from oxpoaure of the sensitised 
film to light, from errors in manipulation, etc. 

On tho deepest shades should lie a pure photographic 
deposit, and not /op. Workthop Receipt*, lit aer., p. 278. 
Green fog, ill photog., a coating or discoloration of the 
same nature os ml fog, but greenish in color.— Red fog, 
in photog., a more or less opaque reddish discoloration Iu 
those parts of dry-plate negatives which should be clear. 
It may result from over-development, from impurities in 
the developing solutions, from tneir non-accordance chem- 
ically with the brand of plate used, or from Imperfection 
in the manufacture of the plate. =-=ByXL L Jfisr, Hate, etc. 
Hee ram, n. 

fog 1 (fog), v.; pret. and pp. fogged , ppr. fog- 
ging. [<fog *, ».] I. trans. 1. To envelop with 
or us with fog; shroud in mist or gloom; ob- 
scure; befog. [Karo.] 

That the light of divine truth may shine clear In them, 
and not befogged and misled with filthy vapours. 

Leighton, Commentary on Peter, I. 

2. To cloud or coat with a uniform coating or 
discoloration, as in photography: as, an over- 
alkalmo developer will fog the plate. See/opl , 
n., 3. 

To prevent the mishap of fogged plates tin photography | 
from scattering and extraneous light. Science, 1. 94. 

II. intram. 1. To become covered or filled 
with fog. — 2. In photog., to become clouded or 
coated with a uniform coating or discoloration : 
said of a negative in course of development. 
See f of/*, it., 3. 

A peculiar change of colour in the high lights of the 
picture . . . takes place Just \retoro foggxity commences. 

Workshop Receipt*, 1st sen, p. 254. 

fog 2 (tog), n. [K. dial, also feg; < ME. fogge, 
grass (see extract): perhaps of Celtic origin, 
W. ffiwg, dry grass.] 1. Aftergrass: a second 
growth of grass; aftermath; also, long grass 
that remains on land through the winter ; fog- 
gage. [Eng.] 

He fares forth on alle faure. foam watx his mete [compare 
Han. Iv. 33 J. Alliterative Poenu (ed. Morris), 11. 1683L 
One with auother they would He and play, 

And In the deep /op batten all the day. 

Drayton, Moon Calf, p. 512. 

2. Moss. [Seotoh.] 

A rowing (rolling] static gathers nae/op. 

Scotch Proverb* (Ramsay, p. 16). 

fog 9 (fog), v . ; pret. and up .fogged, ppr. fogging. 
[\fog*, ti.] 1 tram. 1. To feed off the fog or 
pasture in winter: as, to fog cattle.— 2. To eat 
off the tog from: as, to fog a field. [Eng. in 
both senses.] 

II. intram. To become covered with fog or 
moss. [Scotch.] 

About this town [Peebles] both fruit and forest trees 
have a smoother skin than elsewhere, and axe seldom seen 
either to fog or be bark-bound. 

Pmneoutk, Tweeddale, p. 81. 

fogSf (fog), r, i. [Developed tromfogger*, q. v.] 
To seek gain by base or servile practices 
(whence pettifogger). 

As for tho fogging proctorage of money, with such an 
eye as strooke Gehesl with Leprosy, and Simon Magna with 
a curse, so does she rSxcomnninioatlon] looke, and so 
threaten her firy whip. Milton, Reformation In Eng., IL 
Wert not for us, thou swad (quoth he), 

Where wouldat thou Jbg to get a fee? Dryden. 

fog 4 (fog), a. [E. dial., formerly also foggy ; ori- 
gin obscure ; et foggy*.] Gross; fat; clumsy. 

A fowle fog monster, great OTd^depriu^^e^giight 



ftc-tlam 

jbf-tfkm (fog't-itrm'). n. A signal or warn- 
ingby sound from a bell, gun, whistle, or horn, 
to indicate to passing vessels the position of 
rooks, shoals, ban, lighthouses, light-ships, 
buoys, etc., in thick or foggy weather, or to 
warn one vessel of the approach of another. 
A fog-alarm may be sounded by the tides or a current, by 
the pulsation or swaying of the waves, by the wlud, by 
clockwork impelled by weights or springs, or by the roll- 
ing of a ship. 

fOf-bank (fog'bangk), a. 1. A stratum of fog as 
seen from a distance. — 2. An appearance at sea 
in hasy weather, sometimes resembling land at. 
a distance, but vanishing as it is approached : 
sometimes called by sailors Cape Fly-away, 
Dutchman?* Land, ana No-man's Land. 

fog-boll (fog'bel), n. A bell placed on an an- 
chored vessel, buoy, headland, rock, or shoal, 
rung by the motion of the waves or the force of 

■ the wind, and serving as a warning to mariners 
in foggy weather. 

“ O father t 1 hear the olmroH-bells ring, 

O say, what may It be?" 

M Tie a /og-bell on a rook-bound coast 1 " 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Husjwrna. 

fog-bound (fog'bound), a. Impeded, detained, 
embarrassed, or confined by tog . 

We wore fog-bound In Penobscot t>ay. 

The GongregaHotialist, Sept. S, 1886. 

fOg-bOW (fog'bd), a. A faintish white arch seen 
in fog, similar to the rainbow, and due to the 
action of the same causes, the globules of water 
of the fog playing the same part as the rain- 
drop 8, It la, however, usually lees extended and leas 
flhuphr defined, and if colored at all has only a slightly 
rosy tint Pug-bows are sometimes observed at sea when 
the fog is very dense, as off the coast of Newfoundland. 

Among various meteorological phenomena witnessed 
during Uin crulso were porhcllas and fog-tow, which 
were of common occurrence off Wrangel Island 

Arc. Cruise qf the Corwin , 1881, p. 19. 

fOg-eheOM (fog'ch6x)> n. In Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, a cheese made from the milk of cows fed 
on fog, or aftergrass. Nares. 

fog-dog (fog 'dog), n. A break or clearing spot 
in a fog-bank, presaging the lifting of the fog. 

fog-eater (fog'e*t6r), n. A break in a fog-bank 
or mist, a sign of clearing weather; also applied 
to the fog-bow. 

fogftnit (fog'frfit), a. The Lippia lanccolata , a 
procumbent verbenaoeous plant of the eastern 
United States, with eloBe heads of small flow- 
ers. 

foggage (fog'ftj), n. [Also written fogage ; < 
fog * + ■age.'] Bank grass which remains on 
land in winter ; also, grasB which grows among 
grain, and is fed on by horses or cattle after 
the crop is removed; aftergrass. 

Thy wee hit houslo, too. in ruin ! . . . 

An nauthlng, now, to big a new ano. 

O' foggage green I Hume, To a Mouse. 

A simple and sufficiently accurate rule ... Is to mow 
when the [forage] plants are in full flower. If this stage 
Is exceeded, both the quality of tho hay and the amoiiut 
of the foggage or aftermath are seriously Injured. 

Eneye. Brit., I. 379. 

Covered with 


2299 

ought to bo observed that In order to produce such 
ptiona from the olearnese or foggtnese of the air It 
t be uncommonly clear, or uncommonly foggy. 

Reid, Iuqulry into the Human Mind, vl. 1 21 


fog-gun (fog' gun ) t h. 


A gun fired in foggy 
sailors. 


weather as a warning to si 
foggy 1 (fog'i), a . [</ogi 4 -y 1 .] 1. Abound- 
ing with fog; damp with fog; misty: as, a foggy 
morning. 

Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull? 

After., lien. V.. HU 1 

Hence— 2. Figuratively, dull; stupid. 

Your coarse, foggy, drowsy conceit. 

Sir J. iJaymrtl , Am to Dolcman, p. 35. 

8. Dim: not clear; obscure: as, his description 
was rather foggy. — 4. In p ho tog., affected by 
tog; fogged : said of a negative. 

Many weak, tliln./tywp nogatlws may ... be made to 
produce passable prints 

Workshop Heerifits, 1st hit., p. 202. 

-yl.] 1. Abound- 
ing or coverea witn fog or moss. [Scotch.] — 
2. Coarse ; rank, as grass. 
foggySf (fog'i), a. l<Jog* 4 -y 1 .] Same as fog*. 

Whereas 1 was wonte to be bloblw-cheked or have Jogjiy 
chekes tliat choked as I went, they lie nowe shronke up, 
or drawen to-g© tlier. Palsgrave, Acolastus. 

Travelling on the way, the weather Mng oxtrvsmc hot 
and the horse no lease fat and foggie with over much for- 
mer ease, fell downe and died. 

Copley, Wits, Kits, and Fanrlca. 

foggy-bee (fog'i-bS), n. K/WIW 8 + &W 1 .] A 
name of the carder-bee, Bombus muscorum. 
fog-horn (fog'hdrn), n. 1 . A horn used on board 
a vessel to sound a warning signal to other ves- 
sels in foggy weather.— 2. A sounding instru- 
ment for warning vessels off shore during a fog. 


foggy 8 (fog'i), «. [<fog*+ 
ing or covered with fog or n 


Ml 

cannon, the fog-whistle, etc. (6) A signal made on shore, 
as by a powerful fog-horn or steam-wliiatle, to warn ships 
off a coast. “ ' ‘ 

slgiml mode . 

the rails, which, 

them, give warning of danger ahead. 

fog-smoke (fog'smok), 91. Fog; mist. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
(lliuuncrcd tho white* moonshine, 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, L 

fogy (fS'gi), n. ; pi. fogies (-gin). [Connections 
unknown; Jamieson cites Bw. fogde, formerly 
one who hod tho charge of a garrison ; this is 
doubtful. Hw. fogile, a country steward, ax 
Dan .foged, a bailiff, ss MLG. roget 3 = G. vogt, 
bailiff, constable, steward, < MI1G. rogt, roget, 
OHG .fogat, < ML. roedtus for advoedtus, advo- 
cate, patron, protector, lord, etc.: nee advocate, 
ft] 1. A slow or dull follow ; an old-f&Bhioned 
or very conservative person ; 011 c who is averse 
to change or novelty: usually with the epithet 
old. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney the Fast India di- 
rector, old Cutlor the surgeon, Ac., that society of old /*>■ 
gint In tine, who glvo each other dinners round and round, 
and dine for tho mere purpose of guttlliig _ these, again, 
arc dinner-giving snobs. Thackeray, Book of Snolw. 

2. Ail invalid or garrison soldier. Jamieson, 
—8. Extra pay for long service. Hamer sly. 
[Colloq.] 

Also written fogie, fogey. 
fogydom (fo'gi-dum), 9». [ffogy + -than.] The 
state or condition of a fogy ; fogies collectively, 
fogylsh (fd'gi-ish), a. [< fogy + -*>A.l Hav- 
iug the old-fashioned or conservative Ideas or 
tastes of a fogy. 

The hanker, if he were not too old f aguish, wore paper 
Paper World, Alii. If*. 


collars. 



fogged (fogd), a. [</ooi + -erf 8 .] 
fog; mfoty; dim; dark. [Bare.] 

It must he such a dawn and shade 
As that day cast, wherein was made 
The sun, before man's damning fall 
Threw a fogg'd guilt upon this all. 

Feltham, Lusorla. 

fogger 1 (fog ' £r), 91. [Prob. < MD. focker, a 
monopolist or an engrosser of wares and com- 
modities (ML. reflex fuggerus), < foeken , pack 
up, gather secretly, fine pettifogger, i. e. f pet- 
%joggw, orig. two words.] 1. A huckster. 
[Prov.Enff.]— 2t. A cheat; one who engages in 
mean or disreputable practices or professional 
arts for gain, especially in the practice of law; 
a pettifogger. 

An Infectious law-Ampr. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 
I shall be exclaimed upon to be a beggarly fogger, greed- 
ily hunting after heritage. Terence in English (1014). 

8. A groom or man-servant. [Prov. Eng.] 
fogget* (fog'tar), n. [< fog* 4* -or*.] In Eng- 
land, a farm-laborer who fodders cattle and 
carries out the hay in the morning and even- 
ing. 

Fogger* know all the game on the placet where they 
work; there Is not a hare or a rabbit, a pheasant or a par- 
tridge, whose ways are not plain to them. 

The Century, XXXVI. 818. 

fondly (fog'i-li), ode. With tog; obscurely; 
darkly. Johnson. 


Brown's Siren Fog-horn 

The most powerful of these Instrument a Is the siren, or vt- 
ten fog-homisoo stre.n), in which the fuiiiml I# produced by 
means of a disk with twelve radial silts, which Is made to 
rotate In front of a fixed disk exactly similar, a cast-iron 
trumpet 20 feet long forming part of the apparatus. Thu 
moving disk revolves 2,800 times a minute, and In each 
revolution there are of course twelve coincidences between 
the two disks ; through the openings thus made steam or 
air at a high pressure Is made to pass, so tliat there are 
83,600 puffs of steam or compressed air per minute. The 
pulsations thus developed Impinge upon the sldee of the 
trumpet and are reflected outward In parallel rays, produ- 
cing a blast of vunr great power In the direction required, 
foglo, n. See fogy. 


fog] 

[Tl 


[le (fd'gl), f». A pocket-handkerchief, 
sieves’ slang.] 

" If you don't take fogies and tickers, ... If you don’t 
take poeket-handkeehers and watches," said the Dodger, 
reducing his conversation to the level of Oliver's capacity, 
"some other cove will" Ihckens, Oliver Twist, xvlfi. 

foglesff (fog'les), a. [< fog 1 4 -loss.] Without 
fog : clear. 

foglletto (fd-lyi-et'to), n. [It., a sheet of paper, 
leaf of a booh, dim. of foglio , leaf: see foil 1 , 
folio.] In orchestral music, the part for the first 
violin: the loader’s part, it la written with more de- 
tailed directions than the other parts, and hence is often 
used by the conductor in the alwence of the scon. 

fogramt (fog'r&m), n. S on fogrum. 

fog-ring (fog'ring), 9». In meteor ., a bank of tog 
in a circular or ring form : a phenomenon not 
unusual off the coast of Newfoundland. Brando 
and Cox . 


iwm (fog'i-nes), ft. The state of being 

foggy, in any sense of that word. 


Never mind, old fogrum; run away with mo. 

WKetfe, Fontainebleau, 11. 3. 

XL a. Fogylsh. Davies. 

Father and mother are but a couple at fogrum old fools. 

Foote, Trip to Calais, I 

fog-signal (fog'sig'nftl), n. Any signal made 
In foggy weather to prevent danger to ships or 
railroad-trains by collision or otherwise, (a) a 
signal made on lxwrd ship in a fog to prevent collision, 
as by the ringing of a bell, the discharge of musketry or 


fogytam (fo'gi-izm), 91. [<fogy 4* -www.] Tho 
habits or practices of a fogy; tho state of be- 
ing a fogy ; what ever is characteristic of a fogy. 
foh 1 (fo), interj. [Another form of fttugh, q. v.] 
An exclamation of abhorrence or contempt: 
same as poh. 

Foh { mm may smell In such a will most rank, 

Foul dispn»|M>i tii iiih, thoughts unnatural. 

Shak., Othello, III. X 

Foh 3 (fo). n. [A mod. Chin, form (anciently 
Bod ) of the mime Buddha : see Buddha.] The 
name in China of Buddha, the founder of Bud- 
dhism, which was introduced into that country 
about A. D. <57. Also written Fo and Foh-to. 
Fohism (fd'ixm), u. [< Foh 3 4- -tsm : see Foh*.] 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Fohlst (fo'ist), n. [< Foh 3 4 -ist.] A Chiueso 
Buddhist; a votary of Foh or Buddlm. 
foialt, foyalt, «. [OF. : see fmlK] Maine as 

'Hie act of homagH to tho king Implied and was accom- 
panied by tlie oath of fealty ; tlic oath recognised that It 
was the same tiling to Iw fatal and loial. 

Stubbs, (kmat. Hist., • 786. 

foible (foi'bl), a. and n. [< F. foible, another 
form ot faibU (as a noun, Jaihle, a weak point, 
a weakness, failing), < () V.fvblc, etc., feeble: 
see feeble.] I,f a . Feeble; weak. 

The fencing- master#, when they present a foyle or flsu- 
ret to Uiolr scholars, toll him It hath two parts ; one of 
which he calleth the fort or strong, and the other tho fay- 
He or weak. bml Herbert if Cherbury, Memoirs, p. 4S. 

n. n. X. That part of the blade of a sword 
which is included between the middle and the 
point. Formerly aim feeble and faiblc. — 2. A 
special weakness of character; a failing; a weak 
point; a fault of a not very serious kind. 

Hta strong good sense saved him from the faults and 
foible* Incident to poets — from nervous egotism, slum 
modesty, or Jealousy. Jfmerson, Walter Scott. 

■Byn. 8. Infirmity, Imperfection, defect, fault 
foill (foil), n. [Early mod. E. also foyle; < ME. 
foils, a loaf, = D. foeUe ss G. Dan. Bw. folie, 
foil (def. 3), < OF. foil, toed, fuel, fueil, fueiU, 
m., faille, fttile, fueille. z., F. feuilte, f.. a leaf, 
sheet of paper, metal, etc., foil in jewelry, 
a scale, lamina, ss Pr. folk, fueUk, m. f folha, 
fuelha, t., s= OSp. feda, Sp. hoja, t., ss Pg. folha, 
t ., as it. foglio, m., leaf of paper, pago, paper, 
foglia , f. t loaf, lamina, < L. folium, a loaf, LL. 
a leaf of paper (pi. folia , whence the fern. 
Horn, forms), aa Gr. fvXhav, a leaf. From the 
same source (L. folium) are folto, foliage, foli- 
ate, exfoliate, etc., trefoil, guatrefoif, cinquefoil, 
etc., feuillet, feuitleton, etc.] If. A loaf, as of 
a plant. 

If the list her rontons] hedes forto swells, 

Flunks of the foiles alle abouto on lofte. 

Palladia*, Hualnmdrle (IS. £. T. 8.), p. 82. 

The mast-ludm may be cut Into fluo thin /vile or leaves 
like plates, and those also are of a dalntle or pleasant 
colour. Holland, tr. of Pliny. xvL 43. 

> 



toil 

2. A metallic snbetance formed into very thin 
sheets by rolling and hammering: as, gold, tiu y 
or lead/ot/. Gold foil Is listen out to the utmost te- 
nuity. Tin foil has a illRht alloy of copper, lead, etc. 
Dutch foil Is made by rolling a plate of copper coaled with 
silver into thin sheets, tHillshing the silver surface, var- 
nishing It, and tlinn laying on a coat of traiis]iareiit color 
mixed with Isinglass. A vai legated Japanese foil Is made 
by combining thin sheets of different metals In a single 
plate, which is so treated that the different metals or 
alloys show In the completed sheet like the lines or figures 
on a Damascus blade. These sheets are extremely flexible, 
and can be stamped, engraved, etc., for decorative use. 

Whoso wals were high, but nothing strong nor thh k, 
And gulden foil* all over them disphtid. 

Sjmser, F. Q. f I ill. 4 
fluid In the form of /off, or In that condition known as 
sponge gold, tin In the form of /oil, and amalgams . . . 
are the principal material In use as stoppings |for teeth) 
Bneyc. Brit., VII. 1W. 

3. In jewelry , a thin loaf of metal placed under 
a precious stone to change its color, or to give 
it more eolor in ease of its being inferior in that 
respect, or to give it additional luster by tho 
reflection of light from the surface of the metal . 
Much old Jewelry is made with thin and poor stones, to 
which effect is given by this menus 

The stone had need to l>o rich that is set witlioiit/oft. 

Baton, Ceremonies and itespects (ed. 1887). 
So diamonds owo a IiihI ro to their /nil. Pope . 

4. l^eaf-ractal placed behind translucent en- 
amel for the same purpose an that used for pre- 
cious stones. (Hoe def. 3.) In this sense often 
called paillon (which sec). Hence-— 6. Any- 
thing of a different color or of different quali- 
ties which servos to adorn or set off another 
thing to odvautage; t hat which, by compari- 
son or contrast, sets off or shows more con- 
spicuously tho superiority of something else. 

Tills brilliant is ho spotless and so bright, 

He neods no foil, but hIiIiius by bis own proper light. 

Dryden, Character of a Good 1'arson, 1 140 
The general good wmiao and worthiness of Ills character 
make his friends observe those little singularities as /ml * 
that rather set off tluui blemish his good qualities. 

Addison, Sir Roger at Church 

0. An amalgam of tin with quicksilver laid on 
one side of a sheet of glass to produce a reflect- 
ing surface in making a mirror. 

FeuiUe IK. |, . . . the foyle of precious stones, or look- 
ing-glasses ; und lienee, a grace, beau lie, or glosso given 
unto. Cut (/raw. 

I now begin to see my vanity 

Shine iu this glass, reflected by tho foil. 

It. JoruHm , Staple of News, v. 1. 

7. In medUn'til arch ., a smnll arc in the tracery 
of a window, panel, etc., which is said to be tre- 
foiled, quatrefoiled, 
elnquef oiled, uiulti- 
f oiled, etc., accord- 
ing to the number of 
arcs which it con- 
tains. -Poll aroh. See 
oirAl, 2. 

foil 9 (foil), v. t, 

[Early mod. E. also 
foyle ; < ME. fallen, 
foylen, more com- 
monly in comp, de- 
foilen , dcfoylen (with 
irreg. ml oy, far raff, 
on), general ly de- 
foulcn , trample up- 
on, tread ii infer foot, 
subdue, oppress 
(whence in purl tho 
mod, sense ‘baffle, 
frustrate, 1 but see 
to run the fml, un- 
der /oil 9 . < OF. 
fouler , filer, /otter, 
trample upon, sub- 
due, defeat., etc., in 
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3. To frustrate; baffle; mislead; render vain 
or nugatonr, as an effort or attempt; thwart; 
balk: as, the enemy was foiled in nis attempt 
to pass the river. 

ThU your courtesy 

Foil'd mo a second. Ford , Fancies, Iv. 1. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. 

Dryden, JCneid, 1. 

His superior craft enabled him to foil every attempt of 
hi h enemies. * Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 1. 

The plot was a good plot, but the admiral of France was 
distilled to bo foiled by an old woman. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 108. 
-Byn. 3. Thwart L Bajfle, etc. See frustrate. 
fail 9 (foil), n. [Early mod. E. als o foyle ; < ME. 
foyle; <foifl, t>.] 1 . The track or trail of game 
when pursued. 

Sometimes, all Day, we hunt the tedious Foil. 

Congreve, t r. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2f. Defeat: frustration; failure when on the 
point of achievement. 

Never hod the Turkish Emjicrnr 
Bo great a foil by any foreign foe. 

Marlowe , Tatnburlaine, I., 111. 8. 
Death never won a stake with greater toll, 

Nor e'er wus fate so near a foil. Drydtn. 

3. In wrestling, a partial fall; a fall not com- 
plete according to tho ruleB. 

If he be only indaugered, mid makes u narrow escape, 
It is called a foyle. 

JL Carrie, quoted In Strutt's Sports and Fas limes, p. M0. 
Isxtk, how many/ritfs go to a fair fall, so many excuses 
to a full lie. Fletcher and Bowley, Maid In the Mill, lv. 1. 

And three Indirect Insinuations will go as far in law 
towards giving a downright lie as three foils will go to- 
wards a fall In wrestling. 

Dryden , Duchess of York's Paper Defended. 

To put to (the) foilt, to mar ; blemish. 

For several virtues 
Havo I lik’d several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect In her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace slio ow'd, 

And pul it to the foil. Shot , Tempest, ill. 1. 

For moiiyo m&ks, and mars (say they), and eoyne it keepes 
the eoyle, 


It binds the beare, it rules the roste, it putt* all things to 
" t, tr. of Horace's Satires, i. 
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Foil*, from Amiens Cathedral, 
France, rjth century. A, trefoil. Ji, 
quatrefoll. 


another form fold Irr, full (cloth) (mod. Y. fouler, 
trample upon, etc., sprum, full (cloth), etc.), in 
comp, defoler, dvfutvr, deffonler (= Pr. drfolar ), 
also afoler, trample upon, tread down, etc., < 
ML. rullare (also sjndlcd folare, after the OF. 
form), full cloth, namely by trampling or beat- 
ing, < L./atto(»f-), a fuller: s ee fuller* and/wM 2 .] 
If. To trample upon ; tread under foot. 

Whom he did all t-n jMTcrH hreake, and/oyfe 
In flltliy durt, and left so iu the loathely soyle. 

Sponger, F. Q., V. xl. S3. 

King Richard, commonly called Richard Cmur do Lyon. 


niis^ jipo iismiti, wiuiiiouij « nii^si ivibimm * luiti uyyii. 

not krooklug so proud an indignity, caused the ensigns ot 
' * * to It pul'd ilowu and foiled under foot 

K nolle*, JTIst Turks. 


Leopold 


pul'd down and foiled under foot 


2. To bluut ; dull ; deaden : as, to foil the scent 
in a chase. 

When light winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid foil, with wanton riuluess, 

My s]iecu1ative and ofltoed Instruments. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 3 (ed. Collier). 


foyle. Drant, 

To run the foil, in hunting, to run over the same track 
a second time In order to put the hounds at fault : said 
of game. 

No hare when hardly put to It by the hounds, and run - 
ninit foil, makes more doublings and redoublings than the 
fetch t comjiass, circuits, turns, and returns in tills their 
Intricate peregrination. F utter , I'lsgah Sight, IV. ill. o. 

To take the fOllt, to accept discomfiture or defeat. Da- 
vies. 

Hundrie of theyme thru of the common counsell of tho 
ritie, standlnge upon tlieirc reputation, and myndynge 
not to take the foyle, stande to iiieauetcanu and defeude 
theyre cause. English (HU is (K. E. T. 8.), p. 304. 

Bestir thee, Jaques, take not now the foil. 

Lest thou didst lose what foretime Hum didst gain. 

Grernv, Friar Bacon, p. 108. 

foil 8 (foil), n. [Prob. < foil* 2 , r ., 2, in tho lit. 
sonse ‘blunt*; but examples of this sense arc 
wanting.] A bated or blunted sword used in 
fencing-practice and friendly contests; now, 
usually, an implement used in fencing-schools, 
for small-sworn practice only, it lms a blade of 
small quadrangular section, a button on tho point, and 
for the guard two open lunettes or loops, which it is com- 
mon to reinforce by “shells " of thick leather. Tho French 
fciirliig-niRxtrrs And amateurs distinguish between the 
fintret or light full and the tpte d'eserime, which is like 
the du cling- s word or fpt* de conduit, except In having a 
buttoned )MJint, and is therefore much heavier thfcn the 
fleuret. See jleuret. 

Bene, Tliy wit Is as quick as the gre> lioiiuil's nioutli, 
it OHlehes 

Marn And yours as blunt os the fencers foils, which 
hit, but hurt not. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 

Against Friends at flrst with Foils we fence 

Cowtreve, I'vrrhus, rrol. 

foiPt (foil), v. t. [ME. fatten, foylen, a rare and 
iinprop. form (by confusion with foricn, foylen, 
foil* 2 , q. v.) of foulen, fiflen , doflle (of. ME. 
de foilen for defoulcn, dcrylen, defile): see Jile%, 
foul 1 , r., mid defile l, default.] To defile: same 
as file’ 2 , fonn. 

foilable (foi'la-bl), a. [<foit* + -oWc.] Ca- 
llable of being foiled. 

foil-carrier (foil'kar'i-tar), n. A kind of dental 
pliers for holding gold foil or other filling for 

foiled (foild), a. [</oifl + -ed 2 .] In medieval 
arch., having foils: as, a foiled arch. 

toiler (foi'lGr), n. One who foils or frustrates ; 
one who thwarts or baffles. 

toiling 1 (foiling), n. [< foin + -ingi.] In 
arch., a foil. 

foiling 9 (foiling), a. [Verbal n. otfoiT 2 , tread.] 
In hunting, the slight mark of a passing fleer 
on the grass. 
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(fail'stfin), ft. An imitation jewel* 


toin*t (foin), o. [Early mod. E. also foyne; < 
ME. foynen (ones var. funen), thrust at (with 
a weapon), rarely tr., pierce,j>rofe. < OF. foine, 
foyne, foene, fouane, fouine, F. fouine, a pitch- 
fork, a fish-spear (> F. dial, fouiner, eateh 
fish with a spear), prob. < L. fuedina, a three- 
pronged spear, a trident (LittrS) ; hardly < L. 
*fodina, lit. ‘ digger’ f (f&dina occurs only in 
sense of a pit, mine, ‘ dfeiag ’), < fodere, dig 
(Scheler). The particular use of join in fen- 
cing may be dne in part to F. dial, foindre, for 
F. feindre , feign : see feign , feint,] L intrane. 
To thrust with a weapon; push, as in fencing; 
let drive. 

He hewd and laaht, and foynd, and thondred blowes. 

Spenser, F. Q., U. ▼. 9. 

Than tlioy aasembled togyder in al partes, and began to 
foyne with speares and stryke with axes and swordes. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart. 
Rogero never foynd, and seldom stroke 
But flatting* 

Sir J. Harington , tr. of Ariosto, xl. 78. 

II. tram. To thrust through with a weapon ; 
pierce; stab. 

He egerlvche to Charlts ran 
And nente hym by the nekke than, 

And foynd* hym with that kuyf. 

Sir Ferumhrat, L 5640. 

toin 1 t (foin), u. [Early mod. E. aIbo foyne; < 
foin 1, t\] A thrust ; a push. 

At hand strokes they used not swonls, but fmllaxes ; 
which be mortal as well In sharpness as in weight, both 
tor foynes and down strokes. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ft 184. 

It shall not be lawfull to the challengers, nor to the 
answearers, with the bastard sword to give or offer any 
foyne to hia match. 

Quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 15. 

foin 9 ! (foin), ». [< ME. foyn, foyne, < OF. 

foine, foyne, faine, foyne, F. fouine = Pr. faina, 
mod. Pr. faguino , fahino = Cat. fagina = It. 
faina (of. Sp . fmna =& Pg. fuinha = It. dial. 
fuina, foina, Join . < F.), a polecat, < ML. fa- 
gina, a marten, orig. applied to the becch-mar- 
ten ( Mustela foina), < L. fagtnus , fom. fagina, 
of the beech, < fagus , the beech, = E. beech: 
see Fague and bcechi.] 1 . A name of the beech- 
marten, Mnatela foina. — 2. The dressed fur of 
the same animal. 

A rote hath he furred 
With fojms or with flehewes 
Piers Plowman's Crude (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 296. 

Ermine, foine, sables, martin, badger, bear. 

Middleton, Triumphs ofUive and Antiquity. 

foina (foi'nft), n. [NL.: see /of/» 3 .] 1. The 
technical specific name of the beech-marten, 
Muutela foina . — 2. [cap.] A generic name of 
the same. 

foineryt (foi'nAr-i), n. [< /tfinl + -cry.] In 
fencing , the act of making foins or thrusts with 
the foil ; fencing ; sword-play. Mars ton. 
foiningt (foi'ning), it. [ME. foynyng; verbal 
n. of fain*, t\] A thrusting, as with spear or 
swortf ; foinery. 

ffell was the fight with foynynp of spelres, 

Molly ug thurgh inetall maynly with hondes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. K. T S.), 1. 9691. 

York . . . was . . . famous . . . us tlic flrst to intro- 
duce the custom ot finning or thrusting with the rapier In 
single com lulls. . . . Before his day, It had Iwen custom- 
ary among the English to fight with sword and shield. 

Motley, l nltod Netherlands, II. 166. 

In a pushing or 

ig manner. Johnson. 
toining-SWOrdt (foi'ning-sord), n. A sword 
used for thrusting. See estoc, tuck* 2 , font*, fen- 
cing . 

toison (foi'zon), n. [Early mod. p. also foyson, 
foizon ; Bc.'also fissen, fizzen ; < ME. foi«on,foi* 
8oun,fuson , < OF. foison, foyson, fumm, fuson, 
F. foison ss Pr. foyso, abundance, profusion, < 
L. fnsioin-), an outpouring, effusion, < fumm, 
up. of fundcre, pour: see fusion, which is a 
doublet of fowon.] X. Plenty; abundance. 
[Archaic.] 

It yaf so gret foison of water ttiat the brooks ran down 
the launde, that waa right fetre and del[elctahle. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), IL 160. 

For he has a perennial foison of sappiness. 

Lowed, Fable for Critics. 

2f. Strength; ability. 

The pa lens (heathen] were so ferd, the! mygbt hsf no fey- 
Bob. if Brunne, tr. of LangtoffsChron. (ed. HeameX p. 17. 
foisonlesst (foi'aqn-les), a. [Sc. flzzenless ; < foi- 
son + -less,] Weak; feeble; pithless. Scott. 
toifft 1 (foist, formerly also fist), n. [A var. of 
fitfi.] If. A breaking wind without noise: 
same as flit*, L — 2. A puffball. [Prov. Eng.] 


foininglyt (foi'ning-li), adv. 
thrusting i 


fillW »• £A MMtontar me of /oirfi.] 

1. Ailytriok) fcjng^o; an Imposition. 

Put not jrour/Wit* upon me; I (hall aoent them. 

A Jomon, Volpune, 111. & 

8^A ji he at ^ ja a^ ry r.— ^8. Aoutpurae; apick- 

Ha that ptoka the pocket la called a foist. 

AoL JWit/ whatfthatT 

Moll, A diver with two Angara, a pickpocket 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

foist 9 (foist), o. & [< foist*, a.] 1 . To work in by 
a trick; thrust in wrongfully, surreptitiously, 
or without warrant; insert or obtrude fraudu- 
lently or by imposition; pass or palm off m 
genuine or worthy: followed by in or into be- 
fore the thing affected, and by niton before the 
person \ as, to foist a spurious document upon 
one. 

This gentleman, being a follower of . . . the chancellor, 
was by him (aa it aoem ed) foisted into that Bernice of pur- 
pose. Hakluyt '* Voyages, I. m. 

Our dates arc brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou ITimeJ dost foist upon us that is old. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxlll. 
The mlsmwth of infectious mistletoe 
Foisted into his stock for honest graft. 

Browning , Ring and Rook, I. 220. 

The provisional authorities— partly self-elected, partly 
voted in by acclamation, partly foisted in by low and Im- 
pudent intrigue— had proclaimed a republic. 

H’. JL Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser , p. 11. 

2f. To falsify or make fraudulent by some in- 
sertion; cog, as a die. 

Thou cogging, 

Base, foysting lawyer. 

Dryden, Misc., Ill 839. 

foist 8 (foist), v. i. [E. dial., another fonn (by 
confusion with foistX) of fust 2 , q. v. ; so foisty 
tor fusty.’] To smell musty: same oh fust*. 

foist 8 (foist), a. (Same as foisty. [Prov.Eng.] 

foist*t (foist;, n. [Altered (liko foist 3 for fust*) 
< OF. fuste, “a foist, a light galley that hath 
about 10 or 18 oares on a side, and two rowers to 
an oare” (Cotgravo), a particular use of fuste, a 
cask: see fust*.] A light and fast-sailing ship. 

Foyet , a bote like a gaily e. Palsgrave. 

A Foist Is as It were a Rrlgandlne. being somewhat 
larger then lialfe a galley. Ilakluyt t Voyages. 11. 128. 

220 gallles, with flve course of oares on a side, and twenty 
foists were set aflote. Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 402. 

foister (fois't&r), w. [< foist* + -erL] 1. One 
who foists, or inserts without authority. — 2t. 
Same && foist*, 3. 

These able are at neede to stande and keepe stake, 

When facing/oisfars At for Ttburne fraies 

Are food-sick faint, or hart sicke run their wales. 

J Ur. for Hags., p. 483. 

foistiedt (fois'tid), a. [< foisty , a., + -ed*.] 
Made fusty or musty. 

foistdnessf (fois'ti-nos), n. Fustiness ; musti- 
ness. 

Such wheat as ye keep for the baker to buy, 
Unthreshed till March, in the sheaf let it lie ; 

Lest foistines* take it. If sooner ye thresh it. 
Although by oft turning ye seem to refresh it 

Tusser , Husbandry, November. 

foiltingf (fois'ting). n. [Verbal n. of foist*, v.] 
1 • The act of using foists or tricking.— 2. Pock- 
et-picking. 

A pickpocket ; all his train study the Agging law : that’s 
to say, cutting of purses and foisting. 

Middleton and Dekker , Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

foigting-honndt, n. Same as flsting-hound. 

Mityt (fois'ti), a . [Another form of fusty, as 
foist* for fust*: see fusty.] Fusty; musty; 
moldy. 

Look well to thy horses in stable thou must, 

That hay be uot foisty. nor chaff full of dust 

Tusser , Husbandry, December. 

folt, it and a. A Middle English form otfooli. 

foL An abbreviation of folio. 

foldand (AS. pron. fdlk'lttnd), n. The Anglo- 
Saxon form otfolkland. 

fold 1 (fdld), v. [< ME. folden, falden , < AS. 
fealdan (pret. feold, pi. fedldon , pp. fealden), 
fold, wrap up, as OD. vouaen, D. vouwen as OHG. 
faiaan, faltan, MHG. valten , G. fatten = Icel. 
falda as Sw .fdUa = Hun. folde m Goth, falthan, 
fold. Akin to -fold, q. ▼. Not akin to L. pli- 
oare, fold, pleotere, Or. wTJksnv, weave, plait: 
see plait.] I. trans. 1. To double over upon 
itself; lay or bring one part of over or toward 
another by bending; bend over: used of thingB 
thin and flexible, or relatively so, as a piece of 
eloth, a sheet of paper, a stratum of rock, etc. : 
often with up. 

An or than we rose from the borde the warden rose 
from ye horde, and toke a basyn full at folden papres with 
rtyquei in echs of them. 

Sir JL Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 39. 
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LyteU Geste of A obyn Hods (Child s Ballads, V. 119k 
While they [the Lord's enemies] be folden together as 
thorns, . . . they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry. 

* Nahum i. 10. 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And sliiw into the bosom of the lake. 

Tennyson, Princess, viL 

8. To bring together or place over each other, 
as two correlated parts: as, to fold together the 
ends of a piece of cloth; to fold t.ne T s anus or 
one’s hands. 

Conscious of its own imputence, it Mds tt* arms In de- 
spair. Collier . 

Viola sat aloof, with her beautiful anus folded and her 
head averted. H. James, Jr , 1’iuu. Pilgrim, p. 343. 

8. To inclose in a fold or in folds; wrap up; 
cover np or hide away. 

“Cortayse quen,” tlirnno sfalyde that gaye, 
Knelande to groumlc./o&fo vj» hyr face, 

“ Makeleg raoder A myryest may, 

Blessed bygynner of vch a grace! ” 

Alliterative Poems (od. Morris), i 434. 
Lay open to my earthy grow ronceit . . . 

The folded meaning of your words' deceit. 

Shak.,C of E., ill 2. 
These businesses were not ended till many )earn after, 
nor well understood of a longe time, but foulded up in «»!*- 
seuritle. Bradford , Plymouth Plantation, p 27«. 

Her [Britaniila'M| armed fleet she seuda 
To Climates folded yet from human Eye. 

Prior, Solomon, i 

She, with slim hand /ofrfai in her gown, 

Wont o'er the dewy grass to whore lie stood. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, 111. lift. 

4. To inclose in or as in the arms ; embrace. 
We will descend and fold him in our arms. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 

5f. To throw down; overthrow; cause to yield. 
That no mon soholde hym lette, 

The feendes atrengthe to folde 
Kyng of Tars , L 1117 (Uitsou's Metr. Rom., II.). 
Folded or plioate wings, in entam., wings which, In re- 
lame, are longitudinally doubled one or more times. 

II. intrans. 1. To become doubled upon it- 
self; become bent so that one port lies over 
upon another. 

Faults are known to be in a large proportion of cases tike 
result of a tendency to fold carried beyond the limit of 
elasticity of the rock. Amer. Jour. Sex , 3d ser , XXX. 208. 

2. To infold; embrace. 

Sleep, wesry soul ! the folding amiB of night 

For thee are spread. J< T. Ctsdrc , Nocturn. 

3f. To yield; give way; fail. 

Vrfelthe Is (rule to fleeche and folde. 

Burly Btuf. Poems (ed Fiirnlvull), p. 122. 
Yf he were never so bolde a kuyglite, 

Of thnt worme when he hud a syghte, 

His herto began to folde. 

MS. Cantab., Yt. II. 38, f. 07. ( Halliwell .) 
Folding boat, a boat witli a hingol frame covered witli 
water-tight fabrics, and so arranged that when not In 
use It can lie folded and stowed away In a small apace.— 
Folding chair, door, floor, etc. Hue the nouns.— Fold- 
ing fUL a fan which opens and closes, as distinguished 
from fans of Axed form.— Folding stool, a stool or small 
chair wlileh shuts up on hinges or pivots. Compare camp- 
chair, faldstool, and eurule chaxr (under eundc). 

fold 1 (fdld), n. [< ME .foldJoUlc (not in AS.) s 
OD. voude , D. vouw = OHQ.fM, fall, m., MHG. 
valde, volte, f., volt, m., G .falte, f., =slcel .falda, 
f.,faldr , m., = Sw. fall, m., = Han. folde, fold 
(cr . OF. faude as Pr. falda, fauda = Sp. falda , 
halda ae It. falda, of G. origin), a fold, etc.; 
from the verb.] 1 . A double or bend in a more 
or less flexible substance, as cloth ; a flexure, 
especially one so extensive as to bring the parts 
on either side of the line of bending near toge- 
ther. 

The habit of a man or of a woman, which appeared to 
us in one uniform colour, variously folded aud shaded, 
would present to his eye [that of a man newly made to 
see] neither fold nor shade, hut variety of colour. 

Bad, inq. into Human Mind, vL f 8. 

2. The parto which are brought together by 
bending or folding, orono of them; specifically, 
a plait in a garment or in drapery : as, a broad 
fold of cloth. 

That remedy 

Must be a wimllng-shcct, a fold of lead, 

And some untrod-on comer of the earth. 

Ford, Broken Heart, 111. ft. 
Let the draperies lie nobly spread upon the body, and 
let the folds lie large. 

Dryden , tr. of Dufretnoy's Art of Painting. 
Down droop’d, in many u floating fold, 
Engarlaiided and diaper'd 
With inwrought flowers, a doth of gold. 

Tennyson , Arabian Knights. 

8. In entom a plica or ridge, generally inclined 
to one side, appearing as if the surface had been 
folded. — 4. pi. Involved parts of a complex 
whole; windings: a complex arrangement or 
constitution ; intricacy. 


This Is moat strauga! 

That she, who even now was your beat object, . . . 
The best, the dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour ! Bhak,, Lear, L 1 . 

Our author . . . understood the folds and doubles of 
Aylla's disposition. Dryden, Plutaroh. 

5. A clasp ; an embrace. [Bare.] 

The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous Md. 

Shak., T. and O., UL 3. 

6. A sheaf or bundle, as of straw. [North. Eng.] 



fold 8 (fdld), n. [< ME. fold, earlier fold. 8c. 
fold, fauld, < AS. fold, falod, a fold, stall ( for 
sheep, deer, horses, etc.), = MLG. rdlt, rail, an 
inclosed Rpace, a yard. The AS. form falod, 
which occurs only in a gloss, suggests a connec- 
tion with the gloss %i fala, tabula,” i. e., a board : 
cf. Icel.j Ml (pi .fjalar, later = Dan.jQkrf 
sb 8w. fjol, aboard, plank; falod (orig. a neut. 
pp.f ) would thus mean lit. an indosure of boards 
or palings. Dan. fold is appar. from the E.; 
8w. fdlla, a hurdle, a fold, is not related, but 
goes with fold 1 . ] 1 . A place of protection or in- 
closure for domestic animals, usually for sheep. 
Ylwfold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And erowa are fatted with the murrain flock. 

Shak., M. N. I)., II. 2. 

8t. Agnes’ Eve— Ah, bitter chill It was 1 . . . 

And Mllcnt was the flock in woolly fold. 

Beats, Evo of BL Agnes, I. 
Hence— 2. A flock of sheep. 

The hoiKi and promise of my falllng/nftf. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil. 

3f. A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, tliey'ro distinctly rolled ; 

Nor leave tludi m>aU, and puns the dreadful fold. 

Creech, 

4. A farm-yard. [t*rov. Eug.T— 5. The inelo- 
sure of a farm-house. • [Prov. Eng.] 

Tho room, furnished for himself in an old Yorkshire 
fold. ContemjHtrarj/ Eve., L. 800 . 

fold 3 (f61d), v. \<fold*, n.] I, trans. To con- 
fine, as slice)), in a fold. 

These happy lialr of lovers meet straightway, 

Boon as they fold their flocks up witli the day. 

Fletcher, Faithful Hliepherdess, II. 3. 
While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of tlic/v/ita/ flocks is home. 

M. Arnold, Scholar Gipsy. 

II, intrans. To confine sheep in a fold. [Rare.] 

The star that bids the shepherd fold , 

Now the top of hcavun doth hold. 

Mtlton, Comus, 1. 98. 

foldty, *». [ME., also folde; < AS. folde, the 
earth.] The earth ; earth. 

lie gaf hi the kowhordo a kastel ful nolml, 

The fairest vpon fold that euur f reko sole 

William if Palrme (K. E. T. H.), L 6882. 
lie that hyxe Is In heuen his anngels that weldes ; 

If he hatg vormed the folde A folk thur vjKine, 

I haf blggiul Rahlloyne, burs altlier-ry cheat. 

Alliterative Poems (v d. Morris), U. 1006. 

-fold. [< ME. -fold, - fold , < AS. -feald . OS. 
-fald s OFries. -fald = I). -voud = OHG. -fait, 
MHG. -r alt. G. - fait = Icel. -faUlr = Sw. -fald 
ss Dan. -fold as Goth, -faiths, a multiplicative 
suffix (connected wilh AS. fealdan , E. foldl, 
etc. ; cf. L. duplex ( duplic -), etc., with plicate, 
fold), ss Gr. -nalror (in cJ/TraXrof ss AS. twifeald, 
E. twofold, Tplna/Toc = AS. thrjjfeald , E. three- 
fold, etc.), commonly in secondary form -nvuhnof 
(in dnrtotrioc, twofold, etc.), orig. *-iroXnof, per- 
haps akin to -uviiior, -irtovc ss L. - plus , as in Gr. 
StirMoc, 6tir?orc (whence E. diploe, etc.) a = L. dv- 
plus (whence ult. E. duple, double).] A multi- 
plicative suffix, attached to numerals, as in two- 
fold, threefold, fourfold , etc., in algebra n-fold, 
etc., signifying ‘ two, three, four, etc., n, etc., 
times as much * ; so in many-foUl, of which the 
older form, with modified meaning, remains in 
manifold. 

fold&ge 1 (fAlMnj), ». [< fold* + -aye.] In her., 
the doubling or turning over of a mantle or 
mantlet, or of the ribbon on which the motto 
is written. In the former sen ho also called 
doubling. 

fold&ge^t (fol'd&j), n. [< fold* 4- -age.] Same 
anfaldage. 

fold-courset, w . 1 . Land used as a sh eep-wal k . 
— 2. Land to which is appurtenant the sole 
right of folding the cattle of others.— 3. This 
right of folding. 

foldet, foldent. Obsolete strong past partici- 
ples o tfoltJX. Chaucer. 

folded (fdl'ded), p. a. In sodl., same as com- 
jiressed (a) (2). 



foldedly 


foldedlyt (ffil'ded-li), ode. 

The hablte of li«r Priest was . 

stnffe about her shoulders, liHngtiig/ofdtatfy down. 

9 of Middle Temple. 


In folds. 

a pentad o of *11 acred 

./Mr ' * 

Chapman, Masque i 


folder (fol'dGr), ft. [< fold 1 + -<rl.] 1. One 
who or that which folds; specifically, a fiat 
knife-like instrument, frequently of bone or 
ivory, used in folding paper.— 2. A circular, 
time-table, map, or other printed paper folded 
in such a way that, it may be spread out in one 
sheet. [U. ft.] 

Tin* Fitchburg Railroad lias Just Issued a local folder 
corroded to July ft. It Is one of the licet, containing 
well -arranged tlrao-taliloa, a good map, and much local 
Information. The Conipregatwnalist, July 14, ]«87. 

3. In eniom .. one of many insects which fold 
leaves : as, the grape-leaf f older. Boo Jkwmta 
and leaf-folder. 

folderol (fol'de-rol), n. [Also (He.) faldcrall ; 
appar. from similar syllables, without mean- 
ing, forming the refrain of various old songs ; 
of. fallal.] 1. Mere nonsense; an idle fancy 
or conceit ; a silly trifle. 

Th ofolderoU which 1 think they cull atcoiiipllHliniuntH. 

Spurgeon, John Ploughman's Talk. 

9. pi. Trivial ornaments; fallals. 

They can get their dresse* and fill -dr rule fresh from the 
loom of fashion In a few hours The hr ip Minor, II. 858. 

fold-garth (fold'giirth), n. A farm-yard. 
[North. Eng.] 

folding (fording), w. | Verbal u. of fol<l\ f?.] 
A fold; a double. 

The or foldings of the vest. Addition. 

That darkness of character where we can see no heart, 
those /oldinffi t of art through which no native affection 
is allowed to penetrate, present nn object unamiuble in 
every season of life, blit particularly odious In youth 

A. Blair , Works. I. xl. 

folding-boards (ffil'ding-bdrdz), fi. pi. In min- 
ing. a form of cugo-Hhuls used in Bcotlund. 
folding-machine (fol'ding-ma-sliSn*), n. 1. A 
mechanism that automatically folds printed 
sheets. Bucfar machines have sometimes at- 
tachments for cutting, insetting, covering, and 
pasting.— 2. A pressing and shaping machine 
for forming hollow ware from sheet-metal, 
foldlosi (fold'les), a. [ (.fold w., + -less.] Hav- 
ing no folds. 

fold-net (fold 'net). ♦?. A sort of net with which 
small birds are taken. 

foldnret (fol'^dr), n. + -»m] The 

act of folding. Lamb. 

foldjr (fol'di), a. [</«Wi, n., + -gl.] Pull of 
folds; plaited into folds; hanging in folds. 
[Bare.] 

Those limbs lioiieatli tliulr/oM;/ vostiuenta moving 

J Haiti*. 

fold-yard (fdld'yttrd), n. A yard for folding 
or feeding cattle or sheep. 
foie 1 !, n. A Middle English form otfuat. 
foie 2 !, w, A Middle English form of fool 1. 
folehardinesset, folehardyt. Middle English 
forms of foolhardiness, foolhardy. 
folelarget, a. A Middle English form of fool- 
large. 

folewe 1 !, V. Bee follow. 
folewe 2 t, r . See full». 
foleyet, V. An obsolete variant of fool 1 . 
folia 1 (fo-le'S), ». rap. folia (= t»(f. folia), ft 
sort of dance, lit. folly, extravagance: s eo fol- 
io.] 1. A Spanish dance for one person. — 2. 
Music for such a dance, or in imitation of its 
rhythm, which is triple and slow. 
folia 2 , n. Plural of folium. 
foliaceoUB (fd-li-a'sfiius), a. [« Hp.folulceo = 
Pg. folhaceo = It. fogUaoeo , foliaeeo , < L. foli- 
aoeus, leafy, of leaves, < folium , a leaf : see 
foiP.] 1. Being or resembling a leaf. 

One of these creatures | Ceroxylu* taccratus] was cover- 
ed over with /of formic* excrescences of a clear olive green 
colour, so as exactly to resemble a stick grown over by a 
creeping moss. A. II Wallace, Mat. Select, p. 04. 

fa) In hoi., having the texture or form of a leaf ; liearlug 
leaves ; leafy, (ft) Iu zool., having |mrts or processes like 
leavos \ ramifying like n leaf} bnmeh ; foliate ; oxpanded 
and thin, but not flat. Also fr undone. 

The first and second mux Him art 1 foliaeeous. 

Huxley, Cray flalt, p. 265. 

2. Consisting of thin laminin; having the form 
of a leaf or plate: as, foliaeeous spur.— Polia- 
OSOUB UChSll, one that is peltate ami attached only by the 
center, ns Vmhiliearia , or expanded, variously lobed, at- 
tached by rhlzolda, and separable from the substratum, as 
Parmeha and others. Compare crimtiiceims andfrutieoee. 
— Foliaosous tlblai, In entom., fillin' which are entirely 
or partly expanded into a thin, horny plate, which often 
resembles a leaf or flower-petal : a form found In certain 
Iletcropteru. 

foliage (ffl'li-fij), n. [Altered (to suit folta- 
eeous, foliation , etc., directly from L.) < OF. 
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fuHUage, F. feuiUage . leaves, foliage, < OF. 
fueiUe f foille , F. /entile, a leaf, < L. folium, a 
leaf: see foil* and foUo.] 1. Leaves in gen- 
eral ; csjiecially, growing leaves, collectively, 
in their natural form and condition. 

'There Is not an liearbe throughout the garden that tak- 
eth vp greater compass* wlth/ueUage than doth the beet 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 8. 
Green as the bay-tree, ever green, 

With its new foliage on, 

The gay, the thoughtless, have I seen. 

Cowper, Stanzas for 1787. 

Thon, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore. 

Tennyson, Iu Memorlam, lxxxlx. 

2. A cluster of 
leaves, flowers, and 
branches: particular- 
ly, in arch., the more 
or less conventional- 
ized representation 
of leavos, flowers, 
and branches used 
to ornament and en- 
rich capitals, friezes, 
pediments, etc. 

A Myrtle Foliage round 
the Thiinlile caae. 

Pope , The Basset-Table. 

The arch of triumph 
. . . looks very much aa 
if It had been preserved 
from the earlier church ; 
and such is dearly the 
case with two columns 
ami one capital, whose 
classical Corinthian foli- 
a//*’ stand* Ju marked con- 
trast with tho Venetian 
Imitation* on each side of 
It. K. A. Freeman, Vcn- 
[loe, p. 180. 

flaying foliage ; covered or decorated with fo- 
liage. 

Lifting tow rd the sky 
The, fbliaged head Iu cloiulllkc majesty, 

The shadow-casting race of tree* survive. 

Wordsimrth, Vomal Ode, ill. 

foliage-plant (f6'li-iti-iilaiit), n. A plant con- 
spicuons for its flne foliage rather than for.its 
flowers, as tho various kinds of coleus and cro- 
tons, etc. Beautiful and striking effects are produced 
by tho cultivation of foliage-plant* in artistically disposed 
masses, forming beds, borders, fautastlc patterns, etc. 

foliage-tree (f6'li-&j-tre), n. A tree with broad 
leaves, such as the oak, elm, and ash, as dis- 
tinguished from a noodle-loafed tree. 

folial (fo'li-&l), a. [< L. folium , leaf (see foil l ), 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or resembling foliage ; 
belonging to leaves. [Bare.] 

Wolff In 1750, Linnmis between 1700 hh< 1 1770, Goethe in 
1790, Be Candolle in 1827, and Helilclden in 1880, alike as- 
serted the community or strneturu in the folial and the 
fioral leaves. G. D. Boardinun, Creative Week, p. 814. 

foliar (ffi'li-ftr), a. [= F. foliairc = Pg. folhear, 
<,h. folium,’* leaf: see foil*.] Consisting of or 
pertaining to leaves; inserted in, proceeding 
from, or resembling a leaf : as, foltar appen- 
dages. 

Not only colour, but even form, may Ik- thus affected 
n>> the foliage], and the strange lcaMu*cct* crawl about, 
cacti in limb and body a perfect foliar fragment 

Mivart , Mature and Thought, p. 8. 
The ri|iened capsule, with bursting sides, afforded evi- 
dence of the foltar nature of the carjiel*. Science, V. 478. 
Foliar gap, In vascular cryptogams, a mesh orbreaktu 
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foliated (ft'li-4-ted), o. a. 1. Spread or beat- 
en out into a thin plate or leaf.— 2. Covered 
with a thin plate or foil.— 3. Consisting of 
plates or laminm; resembling or in the form of 
a plate: lamellar: as, a foliated structure.— 
4. (a) In art: (1) I^corated with leaf-shaped 
ornaments, or with ornaments whose disposi- 
tion and form are suggestive of foliage. (2) Cut 
into leaf-shaped divisions or irregularities of 
outline. 

A very curious Ixuhrellef of a lion, with foliated body, 
curling hair, and staring ayes. 

C. C. Perkin*, Italian Sculpture, Ini, p. xxxvii. 

(6) In arch., containing foils: as. a foliated 
arch. — 0. In her., decorated with foliations or 
lobes; growing into or decorated with natural 
leaves. — 6. In music, having notes added above 
or below: said of a plain-song melody.— Foliated 
tellurium. See nagyagil*. 

foliation (fo-li-ft'shqn), n. [«■ F. feuiUaimm me 
Bp. foliaeton as Pg. folmwOo, < ML. as if 9 foUa- 
tio(n-), Kfoliare, put forth leaves: see foliate, 
o.] 1. The leafing of plants; vernation; the 
disposition of the nascent leaves within the 
bud; also, leafage; foliage. 

Nor will that so v ’reign arhltress admit 
Where'er her nod decrees a masa of *hade, 

Plants of unequal size, dlaoordant kind, 

~ * ' * y foliation’* different laws. 


Baton, English Garden. 


Medieval Conventinnulixed 
age, Notre Dame, I’arln; end of 


the flhruvascular bundle-cylinder of the stem, from tlie 
margin of which a bundle diverges into a leaf, mid through 
which the pith communicates with the outer tisane, 
foliate (fo'li-fit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. foliated, 
ppr. foltatnig. [< ML. foliates, pp. or foliar e 
(> It .fogliarc = Pg. folhear ss Bp. hojear = Pr. 
folhar, foUlar, fuclhar , fulhar = F. feuiller), 

5 ut forth loaves, < L. folium, a leaf: see/oflL] 
. To bent into a leaf, thin plate, or lamina; 
shape or disjiose like a leaf; divide into foils 
or leaves. 

If gold foliated, ami held lietween your eyes and the 
light, the light liK>ks of a greenish blue. 

Newton, Optlcks. 

2. To spread over with a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver, etc.: as, to foliate a looking-glass, 
foliate (fo'li-at), a. [= Pg. folheado = ft. fo- 
gliato, < L.foHatus, a,, leafy, leafed, < folium, a 
leaf: see foliate, r.j 1. Beaten into the form 
of a leaf or thin plate ; foliated. 

And therefore gold foliate, or any metal foliate, cleav- 
cth. Bacon, Nat. Uizk, 1 898. 

2. In hot., leafy; furnished with leaves: as, a 
foliate stalk. — 3. In cool., expanded in a leaf- 
like form; foliaceous— Foliate ourvs. 


Or ruled by J 

2f. A leaf or scale. 

Thus are also disposed the triangular foliation*, in the 
conlcall fruit of tho ftrro troe, orderly shadowing and pro- 
tecting the winged seeds lieluw them. 

Sir T. Browne , Garden of Cyrus, IU. 

3. Tlie act of beating a metal into a thin plate, 
leaf, or foil. — 4. The actor operation of spread- 
ing foil over the surface of a piece of glass to 
form a mirror. — 6. The state of being folia- 
ceous or foliated. — 6. In geol ., an arrangement 
of the constituent minenus of a rock in thinly 
lamellar or often scale-like forms, the result of 
which is that the mass splits easily in a certain 
definite direction. Foliation may be congenital with 
the formation of the rock itaelf, or posterior to it: In the 
latter case the epithet foliated indicates a structure not 
essentially different from that more generally designated 
as tehittoee. The relations of foliation to cleavage are 
somewhat obscure. The essential difference lietween them 
appears to be that cleavage is rarely well developed ex- 
cept in fine-grained, argillaceous rock, which by its effects 
Is usually rendered capable of almost indefinite subdivi- 
sion In one direction, while foliation separates the rook 
Into Iannis sometimes quite distinct from each othor In 
mineral character, these Lands being also not infrequent- 
ly more or less Irregular in thickness and rather leu- 
lluulur in form. By 
some geologists it is 
thought that in fo- 
liation a more ad- 
vanced stage of liieta- 
inorphlsm lias boon 
reached than that In- 
dicated by cleavage; 
but it is also highly 
proliable that tlie an- 
ginal lithological and 
structural character 
of the mass had much 
to do with bringing 
about the observed 
differences. See 
schist and schistose. 

7. In arch., en- 
richment with or- 
namental cusps 
or groups of 
cusps, as in the 
tracery of me- 
dieval windows; 
foils collectively; 
feathering. — 6, 


Arrangement by pen?, p 
leaves; specifl- * 



In Tracery.— SaintQ Cha* 
Paris, A. D. safo. (Front ViolleMa- 
Dlct.de 1’ Architecture." ) 

cally, a numbering of the leaves of a book in- 
stead of the pages. 

Pagination or rather foliation was first used bv Arn. 
Ther Hoemeu. at Cologne In 1471, in Adrtannz'z liber de 
Remediis Foriultoruiu Casutim, having each leaf (not 
page) numbered by figures placed in the end of the line 
on the middle of each rlght-nandpage. 

Mfneye. Brit., XXIII. 087. 

Obvolute foliation. 8ee obvolvte. 
foliatnre (f6'li-fi-S9r), ». [« Bp. foUatura, 
numbering the pages of a book, hofeadura, the 
act of turning over the leaves of a book, ss 
Pg.folheatura, foliation, &b It. fogliatera, work 
made to represent leaves, < L. foUatura, leaf- 
work, foliage, < foliates, leafy: see foliate.'] 
Same as foliation. 

They wreathed together a feliature of tho fig-tree. 

Shudtford, The Creation, p. 80S. 

foliet, ft. A Middle English form otfoUy. 
folier (fd'li-^r), n. 1. Goldsmiths’ foil. [Bare.] 
—2. A leaf (of an herb or a tree); a sheet or 


alto, foil of precious stones. 


Bktord* 


e ore paring thsss fbUers, it 1s to be ob- 

■erred how and wit of whet 


tol liooloni (f6-li-ik'$-lus), a . [< L. folium, a 
leaf, + oofore, dwell.] growing upon leaves; 
parasitic on leaves, as many fungi, or merely 
attached, as some BepaUoas and lichens* 

Some /el Uotdout species 





1 have tuy 
Blessed be 


foliifferoui (f6-li-if'e-rus), a. [< L. folium, a 
leaf, + fenre m E. bear 1 . j Bearing leaves or 
leaf-like appendages or expansions.— Follifor- 

OUS staff, a baton or pastoral staff decorated with bud* or 
leeree at regular Intervals, generally on opposite tides 
alternately: appearing In decorative work ox the middle 
i as an attribute of certain saints. 

[< L. folium, a leaf, 
k leaf. 

L. folium , a 
'., producing 
leaves only, as leaf-buds.' Maunder. 
folihrt. ado. [ME., also foliU, foliUehe; < foly, 
JblSohe, foolish: nee folly, a. ] Foolishly. 

Falre fader, bi nil feith /otttt 30 wrougten, 

To wlluc after wedlok that wold nouxt a-sente. 

William qfPalem* (B. R. T. 8.), L 4090. 

Yef ye do as folUy as your syster dede. ye sholde lie 
deed therf ore. Merlin (E. fc T. H.), 1. 7. 

Polity we have doon. Wydif, Nurn. xlL 11 (Oxf.). 

AUy dlspendod, 
iat it sofial been amended. 
Chaucer , Merchant's Tale, 1. 109. 

folio (ffi'lid), ft. and a. [< L. folio, in the phrase 
(NL.) in folio, i. e., in (one) sheet, a book being 
in folio when the two opposite leaveB form or 
are equal to one sheet (so quarto, octavo , etc., 
for in quarto, etc.); folio, abl. ot folium, a 
leaf, a sheet of paper: see foil 1 .] I, n. 1. A 
sheet of paper folded onee, usually through the 
shorter diameter, so as to consist of two equal 
leaves. — 2. A book or other publication, or a 
blank book, etc., consisting of sheets or of a 
single sheet folded once. 

This /otto of four pages, happy work t 

Cowper , Task, iv. 50. 

8. The size of such a book, etc.: as, an edition 
of a work in folio. Abbreviated fol. : as, 8 vols. 
fol. — 4. One of several sizes of paper adapted 
for folding once into well-proportioned leaves, 
whether intended for such use or not, distin- 
guished by specific names. The untrimmed leaf of 
a pot folio Is about 71 x 121 Inches ; foolscap folio, about 8 
x 121 '• Mi-cap folio , 81 x 14 ; ermen folio or postftdio, 94 
x 16; demy folio, 101 * 10; medium folio, 12 x 19; royal 
folio, 124 x 20; superroyalfoliQ, 14 x 22 ; imperial folio, 10 
X 22 ; elephant folio, 14 x 23 ; atlas folio. 161 x 28 ; eolum 
Inter folio, 171 x 24 ; double-elephant folio, 20 x 27 ; anti- 
quarian folio, 261 * 81. 

O. In bookkeeping , a page of an account-book, 
or both the right- and left-hand pages num- 
bered with the same figure. — 0. In printing, 
the number of a page, inserted at top or bot- 
tom. — 7. In law. a certain number of words 
taken as a basis for computing the length of a 
document, intt 
one hundred words, 


In the United States, generally, a folio is 
ords, each flguro being counted aa a word ; 
In England, in oonveyanclng, etc., seventy-two words, or 
In parliamentary and probate proceedings ninety. 

8. A wrapper or case for loose papers, sheet 
music, engravings, etc.: as. a music-/otto.— 
Broad alio. See brood.— In folio, (a) In (one) sheet ; 
In sheets folded but once ; lu the form of a folio. 

The World’s a Book in Folio , printed all with God’s 
great Works In letters CapitalL 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 1. 

Devise, wit; write, pen ; for I am for whole volumes in 
folio. Shak., L L L,L 2. 

(6f) In abundance; In gnat style (Wares); but, perhaps, 
in separate leaves; In flakes or fragments. 

The flint, the stake, the stone in folio flew, 

Anger makes all things weapons when ‘tls heat 

Fanshaw, tr. of Csmodns’s Luaiad, 1. 91. 
In full folio, in full drees. rOolloa.l 

JJL a. Pertaining to or having the form of a 
folio; folded or adapted for folding once ; con- 
sisting of leaves formed by one Mding: as, a 
sheet or book at folio size ; a folio sheet, page, 
newspaper, or book. 

The usual price of the brothers Wleriox for engravings 
plate of /otto else was thirty florins. 

The Century , XXXVI. 24L 
post, a rise of writing-paper, generally 17 x 22 
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fbliolatt (tt'li-frUt), a. r< NL. fdkMatus, < 
folioUm, a leaflet; see fe&eieA In hot, of or 
pertaining to, or consisting m, leaflets: used 
in composition: as, b&oUolate, having two leaf- 
lets: irifoliolate, having three leaflets, 
foiiole (fc'li-ol), w. [* T.foliolc, < NL. folio- 
lum, dim. of L , folium, a leaf: see folio, foil 1 .] 

1, in hot., a leaflet; a separate part ot a com- 
pound or divided loaf, or a division of a thallus ; 
a Bquamule.— 2. In aooL, some foliate part or 
organ of small size. 

The margins ot the body and the limbe are furnished 
with a series of flat transparent leaflets . . . Similar 
folioles also arise from the basal joint of the antenme. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., II. 221. 

folioliferoufl (f6'li-$-lif'§-rus), a. [< NL .folio- 
lum, foliole, + L./erre = E. tear 1 .] In entom., 
bearing leaf-like processes or organs: applied 
especially to the abdomen when it is termi- 
nated by two thin leaf-like appendages, as in 
certain dragon-flies. 

foliomort (fd'li-$-mdrt), a. [An accom. form 
otfeuillemorte, q. v.] Same as fcuillemorte. 
foliofle (fd'li-ds), a. [< L. foliosus, leafy, full 
of leaves, < folium, leaf : see/oil 1 .] Bearing or 
covered with leaflets or with small leaf-like 
appendages. 

folioritjRfO-li-OB'i-ti). n. [< fdliose (in sense 2 
with humorous allusion to folio ) 4* -tty.] 1. 
The Btate of being foliose. — 2. Tneponderous- 
ness or bulk of a folio; voluminousneBs; copi- 
ousness ; diffuseness. 

It Is exactly because he is not tedious, tocanse he does 
not shoot Into German f otiosity, that Sclilosser finds him 
" intolerable.’’ 

De Quinary , Bchlosser's Lit. Hist of 16th Cent, 
foliott (ffi'li-flt), n. [< OF. follet, folet, or, in 
full, esprit folet or follet , a hobgoblin, Robin 
Goodfellow, bugbear (Cotgrave) ; prop, an adi. 
(> ME. folett), foolish, stupid, dim. of fol , ad], 
foolish, n. a fool, a madcap: soe fool 1 .] A 
goblin: associated in popular mythology with 
Puck or Robin Goodfollow. 

Terrestrial devils are , . . wood-nymphs, foliate, fairies, 
mbln-goodfollows, Ac. Burton, A nut. of Mel., p. 47. 

follow (fo'li-ua), a. [= OF. foiUus, foiUtos, < 
L .folmus, leafy: see foliose.] 1. Leafy; thin ; 
unsubstantial. — 2. In hot foliose. 
folium (fd'li-um), ». ; pi. folia (-fi). [L., a leaf : 
see foil 1 .] 1. A leaf; a lamina; u lamella; a 
layer. 

The minerals retain their positions In folia ranging in 
the usual direction. Darufin, Geol Observations, 11. 427. 

2. In geom., a loop, being a part of a curve 
terminated at 

both ends by 
the same node. 

Folium oacu- 
mlnls, in anat ., 
a lamella of the 
vermis superior 
of the cerebel- 
lum, connecting 
tho lobl semilu- 
naros superlores. 

—Folium of 
Dssoartes, in 
prom., a plane 
cubic curve hav- 
ing a cninode, and one real inflexion, which lies at infinity. 



Folium of Detcasi.cn. with its asymptM*. 
The equation is (4 -J) O'—*)* 


fblio (f6'li6),e.f. [< folio, n.) 1. In printing, to 
number the pages of, as a book or periodical ; 
page; paginate.— 2. In law-copying, to mark 
with its proper figure the end of every folio 
in; in law-printing, to mark with its proper fig- 
ure the space that should be occupied by a folio 
in* Bee folio, 7. 


folk (fok), n. [< ME. folk, foie, < AS. foie 
OFrieB. OB. folk = D. MLO. volk = OHG. foie, 
MHG, vole, G. volk sa Icel. folk s= Dan. Sw . folk, 
people, people collectively, the people, a peo- 
ple or nation, as lAfh.pulkas, a crowd, ssOBulg. 
pWsH sa Russ, polled, an army. The OF. foie, 
foulc f fule, fouo, fouk, etc., people, multitude, 
crowd, troop, is of G. origin. Connection with 
flock 1 (by transposition) is improbable; with 
L. vulgus, out of the auestion. The AS. pi. was 
the same in form as the sing, {fold), and meant 
only * 'peoples, nations’; so ME., where also 
pi. fotkes, peoples, occurs; but tho pi. folks, 
meaning persons, appears in late ME.1 People, 
considered either distributively or collectively. 
Specifically — (a) People in general ; persons regarded in- 
dividually : used in a plural sense either as folk or folks. 

Swa raykel folk com never togyder . . . 

Alt sal be sene byfor Crist than. 

Uampolf, Prick ot Conscience, L 0018. 
Bdt (blc«§e<l] be thn, hevene quene, 

Folkee frovre J comforter] and angles blis. 

Old Eng. UvmUiss (ed. Morris), II. 266. 

He laid his hands upon a few sick folk and healed them. 

Mark vi. 6. 

Bo when they came to the door, they went in, not knock- 
ing ; tor folks use not to knock at the door of an inn. • 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 302. 
(6) pL Persons mentally classed together as forming a 
special group : with a qualifying adjective or clause ; In 
this use chiefly colloquial and generally in the form folks: 
as, old folks ; young folks; poor folks. 


Mkloriatte 

Homo folks rail against other /riftt, because other folks 
have what some folks would be glad of. 

Fislding, Joseph Andrews. 

Our ancestors are very good kind ot folks ; but they are 
the last people 1 should choose to have a visiting acquain- 
tance with Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 

(e) The people as an aggregate ; the oomuion people : in 
this use without a plural form. 

Thou slialt judge the folk righteously. 

Ps. Ixvil. 4 (Book of Common Prayer). 
(d) An aggregate or corporate !iody of persona ; a people ; 
a nation : as singular folk, as plural folks (but rare in the 
idnral). 

The/ofo of Denemark. Robert qf Gloucester, p, 8. 

Tlie conies are but a feeble fdUt. Frov. xxx. 26. 

Some of the wordus the weren spoken bltwene two 
folkes, that on was of lerusaleiii, and that other of llabl- 
louie. Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), II. 61. 

But, If we [English-speaking peoplel do not lielong to 
the same nation, I do hold time we belong to the same 
people : or rather, to use a word of our own tongue, to the 
same folk. By tliat I mean that wo come of the same 
stock, that we speak the same tongue, tliat we have a 
long common history and a crowd of common memories. 

E. J. Freeman, Amcr. beets., p. 16. 
(?) pi. Frionds : aa, we are not folks now. [Frov. Eng.]— 
Good folk. See good.— One'* folks, or the folks, one's 
people; one's family or relatives: aa, he has gone to see 
hie folks ; how are the folks at home? [(’olloq.l 

Fd&tiMs3& (fol'ko-ting), ft. [Dttn .,^ \ folk, folk 
(= G. volk), + thing, a meeting (of lawmakers) : 
see lAindsihing.] The lower house of the Dan- 
ish parliament or Rigsdag. it consists of 114 mem- 
Ikt* elected for three years by all male cltixens 80 years 
of age and over. All matters rewarding the budget and 
taxation must first be intnxluoeif Into tlio Kolketlilng and 
dfBcmwed by it before being taken up by the Lands thing 
or up|M«r house. Thu Kolketlilng may lie dlsaol ved by the 
king aa often aa lie pleases. 

folk-free (fok 'fr$), a. Free.-Folk-firoo and 

egoless, a tenn applied to one who is a lawful freeman. 
Wharton. 

folk-frith (fok 'frith), ft. In Anglo-Saxon law, 
the rightful peaoo of the whole people. Men 
having a controversy with each other were not allowed 
to settle It by violence without first obtaining leave of 
the people on allowing auffleient cause. To fight without' 
leave was a breach of tho folk-frith. 

The conquerors came os "folks’*; and the very exis- 
tence of a folk implied a ,i Mkfrith , ‘ ot the community 
as a whole. J. ft. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 22. 

folkland (ffik'lund), n. [A mod. form, repr. AS. 
foleland, < folc, tho pooplo, + fond, land. ] In old 
Eng. law, tne laud ot the folk or people, as dis- 
tinguished from bookland, which was hold bp 
charter or deed. It comprlacd the whole area that 
was not assigned to Individuals or communities at the 
original allotment, ami that was not subaoniieutly divided 
into estates of booklaml. {Stubbs, Const. lliMt., 1 80.) It 
corresponded to the agrr jtublicu* of the Romans. 

The folkland, the common hind of tlie community or of 
the nation, out of which the ancient allodial possessions 
were carved. E. A. Freeman, Norm in Conquest, 1. 63. 

Portions of the/oHr-farui might be, and frequently were, 
turned Into private proiierty by grant from Die sovereign 
power ; or. without altering the ultimate public property 
in the laud, tlie posaeMsIon add enjoyment of it might be, 
and constantly were, let out to individuals 

E. Pollock, Land Taws, p. 20. 

folk-lore (fok'Wr), n. [ (.folk + lore; first sug- 
gested by Mr. Thoms m 1846 (“Athenaeum,* 
3846, p. 862), in imitation of G. compounds like 
volkslied, * folk-song,’ volksepos, popular epic, 
etc.] Tho lore of the common people ; tho tradi- 
tional beliefs and customs of the people, espe- 
cially such as are obsolete or archaic; tradi- 
tional knowledge ; popular superstitions, tales, 
traditions, or legends. 

Among the proofs of IiIm | William John Thome’s] hap- 

8 lneas of hitting on names may be cited his . . . Inven- 
on of the word folk-lore. N. and Q., 0th ser., XII. 141. 
Mr. Gomme offers as a definition of the science of folk- 
lore tho following: It Is “ the comparison and Identifica- 
tion of the survivals, archaic belters, customs, and tradi- 
tions in modern ages.” Science, IX. 479. 

folktale (fdk'ldr-ik). a. [< folk-lore + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to folk-lore. [Recent.] 
JTolk-lorlst and folk-lorie are not pleasant forms, but 
students have been driven to use both. 

Nature, XXXIV. 38. 

folklorist (fok'ldr-ist), n. [< folk-lore 4- iat.] 
One skilled in or engaged in the study of folk- 
lore. [Recent.] 

The question whether the personality of the giant Gar- 
gantua is an emanation of the fertile genius of Rabelais, 
or whether that writer grafted his own immortal ideas 
on to an ancient Celtic stook, lias for sonic time past been 
a matter of friendly dispute amongst French/ /* loriete. 

N. and Q., 7th nor., I. 404. 

folktaiatic (f6k-l$-ris'tik), a. [< folk-lore 4- 
-isUc.] Pertaining to the field of the folklor- 
ist; of the nature of folk-lore. [Recent.] 

A recent visit to tlie MissIssAguas of ftcugog Island (a 
remnant of a once powerful branch of the great OJlbwa 
confederacy) has enabled me to wllcct some interesting 
philological sudfolk-loristie Information, 

Science, XXL 182 



folkmoot 

folkmoot (fdk'mfit), n. [A mod. form, repr. ME. 
• foUmotc , A8. folc-gemdt (as Dan. foUcemdde « 
Sw. folkmote), < foie, tho people, 4* g$mdt, a 
meeting : neofotk and moot. The form folkmote 
is si ho used archaically in mod. law writings, 
histories, etc.; it scarcely occurs in ME. litera- 
ture.] 1. Formerly, in England, an assembly 
of tho shire, containing representatives from 
townships and hundreds; also, a local court. 

To which /(dfr-moto they all with one consent . . 

Agreed to travel I and tholr fortunes try. 

Spenser, r. Q., IV. Iv. fl. 

Four representative burghers attend like the four 1111*11 
and the move In the ancient falkmoota, and 011 behalf of 
their iiulghlioun transact the liusltiesa of the duy 

Stubbs, Const. Hist , f 422. 

8. A place where assemblies of the people were 
held. [Bare.] 

These roundc hills and square hawnus. which ye see soe 
strongly trenched and throwen up, were (they say) at first 
ordayned for the same purpose, that people might nssem 
hie theron ; and therefore aunuiently they were culled 
Folkemotes: that Is, a place for people to meetc or talke 
of any thing that concerned any difference hutwene jmr- 
tyes and towneshlps. Sjn*n*rt\ state of Ireland 

folkmooterf (fok'mO-tto), n. [<fjlkmoot 4 
-orL] A frequenter of folkmoots or popular 
meetings ; a democrat. 

Xeep your problem* of ten grouts ; these matters are 
not for pragmatic* and folk-nwoters to liahblo In. 

MilUm, Colas terion. 

folkm otef, w. See folkmoot. 
folk-psychology (fok'si-kol'o-ji), n. [Tr. O. 

© mk$rpHychologte. ] Same as cthnopftychology. 
'folk-right (fdk'rlt), n. [A mod. form, repr. AB. 
fole-nht , < foie, the people, + riht, right, law.] 
The common law or right of the people; the 
law or right of the people os opposed to that 
of the privileged classes. 

When one of Beowulf's “ comrades ” saw his lord hnrd 
bestead, “he minded him of the homestead he had given 
him. or the folk-right he gave him as Ills futlier had it , 
nor might he hold Imck then." 

J. Jl. (liven. Making of Eng., p. 1(18. 

folk-song (fok'sOng), n. [Tr. G. e olktilied.'] 1. 
A song of the pooplo; a song based on a legen- 
dary or historical event, or on somo incident of 
common life, the words and generally the mu- 
sic of which have originated among the common 
people and are extensively used by them. 

The Idyllic I m>i id between shepherd and sheep lift* formed 
the subject of many quaintly graceful Roumanian folk- 
songs. CuntcmjMtrnry Ret*., U.HHH 

8. A song written in imitation of the simple 
and artless style of Bueh a popular song, 
folk-speech (ffik'spSoh), ». f< folk + ttpccch; 
after G. volknuprachcA Popular language; the 
dialect spoken by the common people of u 
country or district, as distinguished from the 
speech of the oducated poopie or from tho lit- 
erary language. 

There must have been very great diversity I 11 Him folk 
, Am * ' y * 
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Is sometimes extended to a cluster of follicles, thus being 
made synonymous with gland. 

3. In entom.f a cocoon; the covering made by 



F. A. March , Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. II. 
folk-story (fdk'sto'rl), n. A popular legend. 

Quaint folk-stories handed down by tradition from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Scribner's Mag., III., p 4 of Book Notices, etc. 

foUet, r. f. Hame as/id/8. 
follett (fo-la'), n. IT.] Same as folio t. 
follia( fol-le' ji), if. ftt., folly, madness, extrava- 
gance: ’see jolly A In miotic, a series of varia- 
tions on a theme, the only merit of which is their 
ingenuity. 


j (fol'i-kl), n. [= ¥. follieule = 8p. Pg. 
It. (obs.) folliculo ss It. follicolo, < L. folliculus, 
a small bag or sack, dim. of foUiit, a pair of bel- 
lows, a wind-bag, a money-bag, oto.] 1 . In hot. : 
(a) A dry one-celled seed-vessel consisting of 
a single carpel, and dehiscent 
only by tho ventral suture, as 
in the milkweed and larkspur, 
(/if) Any bladder-sliaped ap- 
pendage; a utricle.— 8. In 
a ant. and emit., a minute se- 
cretory or excretoiy cavity, 
bec, or tube; one of the ulti- 
mate blind ramifications of a 
secretory surface; a glandu- 
lar cul-de-sac; a mucous crypt 
or lacuna ; a minute nodule 
of lymphoid tissue, a mba- 
ceous follicle la a gland of the akin «e- 
cretf ng a grenav auliataiice ; agastric 
follicle la mu* of the glandular tube* of the mucoua mem- 
brane of the stomach aecretlng gastric Juice ; an intestinal 
follicle 1* one of the nuoretonr mucous crypt* of the intea- 
tinea : a Graafian follicle ia a littlo sue In an ovary In which 
an ovum matures. The solitary and agminate glands, 
glands of Hniimur, Payer's patches, erypta of Meberktihn, 
etc., are all follicles or aggregations of follicles. The term . 



Follicle, def fit). 
Fruit of l.arkepur. 


h. folliculus, a small bag: nee fol 
taining to, contained in, or having ’the char- 
acter of a follicle: as, a fotUmUar secretion 
or parasite ; follicular pores.— 8. Composed or 
consisting of follicles. 

Tim four tentacles of the posterior division have under- 
gone much uioditteation, ana are converted Into a peculiar 
organ tomied the spadix, which hears a diu-oUlal/oUicular 
gland. Huadcy, Aiiat. luveit., t*. 457. 

3. Provided with follicles, 
folliculate, follicillated (fo-lik'u-lat, -la-ted), 
a. 1. Bame us follicular, 8.-8. In entom., hav- 
ing a case or cocoon : applied to many pup® and 
some larvm which are so protected. 

follieule (fol'i-kfil), n. [< L. folliculus , a small 
bag: sec follicle.] 1. A follicle. Hence — 8. 
A wind-bag; a puffed-up, conceited person. 
[Bare.] 

The reporters and other literary and social fullicules who 
have contributed to her ridiculous reputation. 

The American, I. 251. 

Folliculina (fo-lik-^-li'nli), n. 

[NL., < L .folliculus, a small hag.] 

A genus of heterotriehous cili- 
ate infusorians, established by La- 
marck in 1H1 6 : called Freia by Cla- 
parMe and Laohmann in 1856. They 
are trumpet-animalcules of the family 
Stenturidan , with the peristome divided 
Into two lapiiet-llke parts. F. ampulla Is 
an example. 

< follieule 4- -iUa. J In pathol., m- atm* *me*t- 
fi animation of one or more follicles. 

folliculoBe, folUcnloug (fo-lik'u- 
los, -lus), a. [< LL. foUieulosus , full of husks, 

< L. folliculus, a small bag, husk, etc.: soe fol- 
licle?] Having the appearance or nature of a 
follicle. 

Antherlilla In folliculm w bodies 011 thu surface of sepa- 
rate tlialll. Hull. Jll. State Laboratory Fat. Hist., II. SO. 

folllfulf (fol'i-ffil), a. l<follu + -fulA Full of 
folly. Shcnstone. 

follow (fol '6), v. [< ’htE.folowrn,foluwcn,folwm, 
folghen , folgen , folgien , etc. (also with umlaut 
filighen , fUihen.fulicn), < AH. folaian (also with 
reg. umlaut fylgtan, fy Iff can, with syncope fyU 
gan , with intrusive i fyugian, fyligean, fyligan) 
=s OS. folgon as OFries. folgia , fulgifU folia sa 
I). MLG. volgtm as OHG. folgen , MHG. volgcn , 
Q.folgen as lcel.fyl0a = Dan .folge = 8w. folja, 
follow; not in Goth.; connections unknown.] 

1. tram. 1. To go orcorao after; move behind 
in tho same direction: as, the dog followed his 
master home ; follow me. 

He /Edward the Confessor] took tho greatest delight, 
says william of Malmshury, “ to follow a pack of swift 
hounds In pursuit of game, and to cheer them with his 
voice." Strutt, SjMirts and Pastimes, p. 00. 

Of him who walked In glory and In Joy, 

Following his plough, along the mountain side. 

Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence, st, 7. 
Fain had he follow'd tlielr recudiug steps. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

2. To come after in natural sequence, or in 
order of time; succeed. 

The nexfce houre of Mars folwynge this, 

Arelte unto the temple walked Is 

Of flerse Mars. Chaucer , Knight’s Tale, 1. 1509. 

They were free from that childish love of titles which 
characterized the . . . generation which preceded them, 
and . . . that which followed them. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
Hccct thou liow tears still folloir earl lily bliss? 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 390. 

3. To engage in the pursuit of ; seek to overtake 
or come up with; pursue; chase: as, to follow 
game or an enemy. 

Whilst her neglected child holds her In chase, 

(’Hus to eatch her whose busy care Is taut 
To follow that which fllea before her face. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxllll. 

4. To pursue as an object or purpose ; strive 
after ; endeavor to obtain or attain to. 

Follow peace with all men. Heh. xll. 14. 

5. To keep up with, or with the course or 
progress of; observe or comprehend the se- 
quence or connecting links of: as, to follow an 
argument, or the plot of a play. — 6. To watch 
or regard the movements, progress, or course 
of: as, to follow a person with the eye. 

Me followed with his eyes the fleeting shade. Dryden. 

Is there not one face vou study? One figure whose 
movements you follow with, at least, cariosity? 

CAarfofle Bronte, Jane Eyre, xlx. 
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7. To aeeept as a leader or guide : be ltd or 
'led by; accompany; hence, to adhere to, as 

iples to a master or his teachings; aeeept 
as authority; adopt the opinions, cause, or Mae 
of. 

The house of Jadah/otfoKwd David. 2 Sam. 1L ia 

A young man of unblemished character [Gladstone], . . . 
the rising hops of those stern and nnbeudlng Tories who 
follow ... a leader whose experience and eloquence are 
indispensable to them. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

8. To conform to; comply with; take as a 
guide, example, or modal: as, to follow the 
Fashion; to follow advice or admonition. 

The commodlotuness of this Invention caused all parts 
of Christendom to follow It Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 80. 

It has often been alleged as an excuse for the misgov- 
emment of her f Elisabeth's] successors that they only /of- 
lowed her example. Macaulay, Burleigh. a 

9. To engage in or be concerned with as a pur- 
suit; pursue the duties or requirements of; 
cany on the business of ; prosecute : as, to fol- 
low trade, a calling, or a profession; to follow 
the stage. 

I would I had bestowed that time In the tongues that I 
have iu fencing, dancing, and bear-bating : O, had I but 
ybgoumf the aria! Shot., T. N., I. a, 

In peace euery man followed hts building and planting. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 87. 

Women, girls, and hoys often follow this occupation. 

K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 110. 

10. To result from, as an effect from a cause 
or an inference from premises; come after as 
a result or consequence : as, poverty often fol- 
lows extravagance or idleness ; intemperance is 
often followed by disease. 

A duty well discharg'd la never follow'd 
By sad repentance. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Tlicodoret, 1. 2. 

It la written In the eternal laws of the universe of God, 
that sin shall be followed by suffering. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 278. 

Follow my leader, a game played by children, in which 
each in turn does whatever another, caUed the leader, 
does, or suffers some specified penalty.— TO follow home, 
to follow up closely. 

The Prophet, having tills fair opportunity, followed the 
blow he had given him so home that Ahah was not able 
to stand before him. SHUing/leet, Sermons, II. iv. 

To follow suit (a) In card-playing, to play a card of the 
same suit as that first played. Hence —(5) To follow the 
line of speech, argument, or conduct adopted by a prede- 
cessor.— To followup, to pursue closely; prosecute with 
vigor or promptness, as something already begun ; act upon 
with energy : as, to follow vp an advantage. 

II, intram. I. To come or go behind; come 
in the wake or rear; come next, or in natural 
sequence or order. 

luseph ferde bi-foren and the flote/otamfe. 

Joseph qf Arimathic (E. K. T. S.), p. 2. 

When all these things are thus disposed and prepared, 
then folbncs the action of the war. Bacon, Fable or Perseus. 

Tlie famine . . . shall /o/totc dose after you. Jer. xliL 10. 
8. To result as an effect from a cause or an in- 
ference from premises; be a consequent: as, 
from such conduct great scandal is sure to fol- 
low ; the facts may be admitted, but the infer- 
ence drawn from them does not follow. 

This abovo all— to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then he false to any man. 

Shak., Hamlet* 1. 8. 

In a short time \t followed, that could not lie had for a 
pound of Copper which before was sould vs for an ounce. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 106. 

If he suspects me without cause, \t follows that the best 
way of curing his jealousy is to give him reason for ’t. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, tv. 8. 

«Byn, Follow, Succeed, Ensue . Follow and sucoesd, or 
succeed to, are applied to persons or things ; mam. In mod- 
em literature, to things only. Follow may denote the 
mere going In order in a track or line, and It commonly 
suggests that the things mentioned are near together. 
Succeed (transitive or Intransitive), Implying a regular 
series, denotes the being In the same place which an- 
other has held immediately before ; a crowd may follows 
man, but only one person or event can succeed to another ; 
upon the death of a sovereign his oldest son succeeds him 
and succeeds to the throne ; day follows night To swims is 
to follow dose upon, to follow ss the effect of some settled 
principle of order, to follow by a necessary connection : 
as, nothing but suffering can ensue from such a course. 

I yield, I/oliotrwhere heaven shows the way. Dryden. 
One sorrow never comes, but brings on heir, 

I ss his Inheritor. 


That may succeed 1 


Shak., Pericles, 1. 4. 


Then grave Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan ; 

Silence ensu'd, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

follow (foFd), w. l< follow, r.] In billiards, a 
stroke which causes the cue-ball to follow the 
object-ball after impact, 
follow-board (fol '6-b6rd), n. In founding, the 
board on which the pattern for a mold ia udd; 
a molding-board. 
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fan 


follower (fol'&4r), «. [< ME. •foiwere, foltter, 

Tab. Mptnfcovtin. folgert - D. MLQ. 
volgermOBQt. folgari, MHO. vokmre, Q./olger 
a ImL Aldan m Han. (efter-)folger m 8 w. (tf- 
terAfotfare), a follower, attendant, < folgian, 
follow: eee follow.] 1. One who follows an- 
other, in any sense of the verb follow. In partlcu- 
Ur— (a) One who follows or aooompanlei a master or loader 
M servant, attendant, dependent, associate, or supporter. 

I bane ben hi* Sol war al this fifty wyntre ; 

Bothe ysowen his sede and sued his bestes. 

Fieri Plowman (B\ t. 640. 

Else the lady's mad : yet, If 'twere so, 

Ehe could not sway her house, command her followers , . . . 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing. 

Shat., T. N., Iv. 8. 

My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes arc nigh, 

And tills soft courage makes your followers faint. 

Shot., 8 Hen. VI., H. 2. 

•(6) One who follows a master or teacher as a disciple or 
adherent; one* who takes another as his guide In doc- 
trines, opinion, or example, or an adherent of a particu- 
lar doctrine or system. 

So that they all three do plead Ood’s omnipotency, . . . 
the follower * of cnnsulsitaiitiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were Into one lump. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity, y. 87. 

•(e) One who follows in practice the conduct, course, or ex- 
ample of another ; one who conforms his conduct or course 
to that of some person or thing regarded as a model or 
fiattern ; an Imitator : as, Tereiice was a follower of Me- 
nander. 

Followers of them who through faith and patience In- 
herit the promises. Ifeb. vl. 12. 

•(d) A man who "keeps company" with a young woman ; 
especially, one who Is In the iialilt of calling upon a maid- 
servant to pay his addresses ; a beau. [CoDoq.J 

Mrs Marker . . . offers eighteen guineas. . . . Five ser- 
vants kept Bo man. So followere. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nlckleby, xv. 

2. In mach., any part of a machine moving in 
a limited range, as in guides, and following the 
motion of another part. — 3. In a steam-engine, 
the cover of a piston or of a stuffing-box. 
follower-plate (fol'o-ar-plfit), n. In mach., a 
plate serving as a follower, 
following (ford-ing), n. [Verbal n. at follow, r.] 

1. A bony of followers, retainers, attendants, 
or supporters; the adherents, disciples, or imi- 
tators of a particular leader or system, consid- 
ered collectively ; the persons eorajioging a sect 
or party that follows the lead of a chief, or is 
devoted to the same cause, body of principles, 
or system of teaching or action. 

While burghers, with important face, 

Described each new-couie lord, 

Discussed his Unease, told his name, 

HIb following, and Ills feudal fame. 

Scott, Marmlon, v. 0. 

The Queen . . . took her hand, call’d her sweet sister, 
and kiss d not her alone, but all the ladles of her following. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 1. 

With a small following of servants, he reached Naples. 

C. D. Warner, Rouudaliout Journey, vl. 

2. What one follows as an occupation or trade ; 
vocation; calling; occupation. [Bare.] 

In every age men In general attend more to their own 
Immediate pursuits aud/offomnpjt than to the . . . claims 
of discontented factions. 

S. Turner , Hist Eng. during Middle Ages, vil. 6. 

following (ford-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of follow , t>.] 

1. Immediately succeeding; coming next in 
order; ensuing: as, during the following week. 

And euery ffre sower shall payo, eiienr yere vlj. yere vol- 
wyng, to the ffyndyug of a prvst, 1111 «f. 

English Glide (K. K. T. H.\ p. 824. 

The Mondaye foluwynge, that was the daye of Viti and 
Modeati, and the .xvj. day of June. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 

2. That is now to follow; now to be related, 
set forth, described, or explained : as, the fol- 
lowing story I can vouch for ; In the following 
order. 

My friend answered what I said in the following man- 
ner. Steele, Spectator, No. 162. 

followinglyt (fol' 9 -Jng-li), adv. In what fol- 
lows; immediately; next. 

Ho that we come to him the way that he hath appointed; 
which way la Jesus Christ only, we shall ooofoUomngly. 

Tyndale , Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 800., 1860), 

Ip. 274. 

following-time (fol'o-ing-tim), a. A wet sea- 
son, when showers follow one another in rapid 
succession. [Prov. Eng.] 
folly (fol'i), n . ; pL ftflUes (-is). [< ME .folye, 
fime, < OF, folic, folly, foolishness, indiscre- 
tion, wantonness, F. folic, folly, also madness, 
lunacy (= Pr. Mia, fotlia, folhia, fulkia » 8 p. 
(ohs .) folia » It. Mlfa\ < OF. fol, tool foolish : 
joe /oo/ 1 .] 1 , The character or conduct of a 
100 I; the state of being foolish; weakness of 
judgment or character, or actions which spring 


from it ; want of understanding; weak or light- 
minded conduct. 

He . . . that reproveth or chydeth a fool for hls/o/ie. 

Chauoer, Tale of Melllwus. 
Patrlarkes and prophet** repreued her science, 

And seiden, her wordes ne licr wlmloiues was imt a folye. 

Pure Plowman (H), xii. 139. 

What folly ’tis to liaxard life for ill! 

Shak., T. of A., 111. 6. 

What Polly must In such Ex ponce amjear ! 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid s Art of Love. 

2. Something regard for or attention to which 
is foolish. 

The tilings which bo long experience of all ages hath 
confirmed and made profitable let not us presume to con- 
demn a s follies and toys, because wu sometimes kuow not 
the cause and reason of them. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 1. 

Specifically— 3f. Conduct morally bad; wick- 
edness; wantonness. 

Hche hadde tnoclic Treeoure aliouten hire * and lie trow 
ed, that who liaddu ben a comoun Woman, that dwelled 
there to rescoyve Men to Folye. 

MandecUle , Travels, p 24 

4. A costly structure or other undertaking left 
unfinished for want of means, too expensive 
to be properly maintained, built in a very ill- 
chosen place, or the like ; an enterprise that 
exhausts or ruins the projector. 

They saw an object amidst the woods on the edge of the 
hill, which upou enquiry they were told was called slum- 
■tone’s folly. Qravee, Spiritual Quixote, lx. 7. 

We know Indeod how this scorn will emlrndy Itself in a 
name given to the unfinished structure. It is called this 
or that man 's/off;/; and the name of the foolish builder 
1 b thus kept alive for long after-years. 

Abp. Trench , Westminster Abbey Sermons, p. 180. 
sflyn. 1. Nonsense. foolishness, senselessness, ridiculous- 
ness, extravagance, indiscretion, Imbecility. Heo list un- 
der absurdity . 

folly (fol'i), v. i. ; pret. and pp .follicd, ppr. f al- 
lying. [< folly, n.J To act with folly ; act fool- 
ishly. [Rare.] 

Let mo shun 

Such foil ging before thee. Keats, Endymlon, I. 

follyt. a. [ME., also folliche,foly (mod. as if 
*f (tolly), <Jol, fool, + -ly, -Itche, E. -lyl.J Foolish. 

Tlmn bring tliey to her remcmhrnunce 

Tlu* July dudua of her en famine. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. MMXL 

Job aynnede not with his llppls, none any foly thing a3«n 
God spac. Wycltf , Job 1 22 (Oxf.). 

folmardet.fL An obsolete variant of fonlmart. 

foltt, n. [ME. folic, contr. of folvl, < OF. fold, 
dim. of fol, a fool: see fold.] A fool. J*rowpt. 
Pare., p. 109. 

foltt, v. i. [ME., < folt, n. Cf. OF. enfolctir, act 
foolishly.] To act like a fool. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 109. 

foltedt, <*• [ME., < folt + -#dP.] Foolish; 

silly. 

Fcndcs crepte tho yniages wlthuiune, 

And lad folted men tu syuuc. 

Cursor Muiuli , 1. 2804. 


Hhrcwus iiiysdwle hyin fill ofte, 
And helde hym folted or wodc. 

MS. Uarl ., 1701, f 30 

[ME. folthecd; < folt 


( HaUiwM .) 
+ -head.] 


foltheadt, n. 

Folly. 

That non at 3oure node goure name wohle nempne 

lu ffersnesHe ne in folt heed, but ffustc flic away- ward. 

Richard the Redcleee , 11. 7. 

foltisht, a. [ME., also foltiach; < foil, n., + 
-tuft 1 .] Foolish. 

Wlier God hath not maad the wysdom of tills worlde 
foltisch. Wyclif, 1 Cor. i. 20 (Oxf.). 

A Foltyeshe face, rude of eloqucnre, 

Bostys with iMirlas, and |at| a brownie wul flee. 
moke if Prevalence (E. E. T. H. t extra aer.), 1. 81. 

foltryet, n. [ME.; <folt + -ry.] Foolish- 
ness. J*rompt. Parv.,jt. 109. 

folWfiif,*. A Middle English form of follow. 

folwe^t, v. t. A Middle English form of ful&. 

SBl n. and a. A Middle English form of 

fSxmentta n. [< 1a. f omen turn, a warm lotion or 
poultice, a mitigation, alleviation, nourishment, 
contr. of *f admen turn, < fovere, warm, keep 
warm, foment.] A warm lotion; fomentation. 

That (ointment] was not vnpleaoaunt to our Lorde : but 
those superfluous sauors A fomentee of the lmdy, which the 
more It is cherished, the more it riseth A rebolluUi against 
the aouL Vices, Instruction of a Christian Woman, it. 8. 

foment (f6-ment'), r. t. [< F. fomenter = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. fommtar as It. fomentare, < L. fomen~ 
tare, foment, <f omentum, a warm lotion or poul- 
tice : gee foment, n.] 1 . To apply warm lotions 
to ; bathe with warm medicated liquids or warm 
water. 

Creeps Chlllness on him? Rh* foment* and heats 
His fiesh, but more profoundly bums her own. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 166. 


For, whether he cauterise or foment, whether he draw 
blood or apply cordials, he is the same physician, and 
seeks but one end (our spiritual health) by Ills divert 
ways. Donne , Sermons, xxlv. 

2. To chorisli with heut ; encourage or promote 
the growth of by or as if by boat,. [Bure.] 

Every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. 

klilton, l 1 L., xl. 888. 

3. To encourage; abet.; instimtio or promote 
by incitement: commonly used in a bad sense: 
as, to foment discord. 

The Swedes bear up still, Mug fomented and supported 
by the French. Howell, Letters, 1. vl. 8. 

Proud Egypt would dissembled friendship bring ; 
Foment the war, but not support the king 

DrytU 0 , Abs. and Aelilt., I. 284. 
The spirit of maritime eiilerpilse wob fomented, and 
greatly facilitated in its operation, h> the Invention of tho 
astrolabe. J*rescott, Ford uud Inn., i. 18. 

fomentation (fo-men-tft'slion), w. [ 3 = F. fo- 
mentation ss Pr. f omenta no = 8p. foment a non 
s Pg. fomentaffto as It. fomrntadonr, < L. fo- 
mentation-), < fomentare, foment: soe foment.] 

1. The act of heating, warming, or cherishing; 
warmth. 

The temper'd heat, 

Friendly to vltnl motion, may afford 
Soft f omental ton, and invite the seed 

Courier, Task, Hi 610. 

2. In wed.: (a) The act of applying warm li- 
quids to a part of the body, by means of flan- 
nels or other cloths dipped in thorn, (b) The 
liquid thus applied. 

Fomentations proiwrly lie devises for to be applied nnto 
any affected )mrt, cltliri to comfort and to cherish It, or to 
allay the pidnc, or else to oiicii the I Hires to make way for 
ointment* ami piastres. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, Explanation of Words of Art. 

3. Excitation; instigation; encouragement. 

And dive lu science for distinguished names, 
DlsliouesL/oMicryt/nfMm of your pride! 

1 onny, Bight Thoughts, v. 
Dry fomentation, in vied , an application to a part of 
the lwidy of something a arm uud <lr> , as hot flannel, etc. 

fomenter (fo-mon'ter), w. 1. One who foments; 
one who encourages or instigates: commonly 
in a bad Beuse: as, a fomenter of sedition. 

A perpetual fomenter ami nourlshcr of slu. 

Hales, Golden K^inaliin, p. 26. 
They f vicars) would not then have become the authors 
and fomenter* of nil that discord and confusion. 

Rp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. lx. 
The small English community was little amenable to the 
authority of the king’s Government, and appears to have 
been the maln/owen/cru, for purposes of gain, of disorder 
among the native Irish. Contcmjiorary Rev., XL1X. 687. 

2. A device for applying heat t o any part of 
the body, consisting usually of a tin vessel made 
to contain hot water, and shaped as its purpose 
requires. 

fomeB (fo'mes), pi. fomites (fd'mi-tfix). 
[L., kindling-wood, touchwood, tinder, < form , 
warm, keep warm : see foment .] 1. I 11 rued., 

any porous substance capable of absorbing and 
retaining contagion. 

The most important fomites arc hed-rinthes, bedding, 
woollen garments, carpets, curtains, letters, etr 

Qua in, Med. Diet. 

2. [mp.] [NL.] In mycology, a subgenns of 
Polfflitru*, or, according to some authors, a 

g enus of Polyporei, composed of perennial in- 
urated species. 

font, *• ond a. [ME .fon.fonne, fool (also as 
adj.), < 8w .fdne, a fool’ (ffinig, foolish), as Icel. 
fdni, “ a buoyant, high-flying person” (Cleasby 
and VlgfusBon), a metaphorical use (according 
to the same authority) of fdni, a standard, 
= AH. fana, E. fane, vane : see fane 1 , vane , 
Hence fontfl, q. v.] t. «• A fool; a simpleton; 
an idiot. 

By God, thou Is a fan. Chauoer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 100. 
Thus louge where have ye lent? 
fJertes, walkyd abuute lyk a fon, 

1 wist never what I ment 

Towncley Mysteries, p. 80. 
Thou art a Son of thy love to lamte, 

All that Is lent to love wyll lie lost 

Spenser, Mhep. Cal., February. 

n. a. Foolish; simple; silly. 

This knyght weddid a woman of the kynrede of Levi, 
hut she was fm and bitter. (testa Romanorum, p. 242. 

font, v. i. [ME. fonnen, < fon, a fool ; most com- 
mon in the vp. fanned, fond, as adj.: see fondS, 
a. and r.] To bo foolish or simple; act like a 
fool ; dote. 

When ago appmchlth on, . . . 

Than thoue snalte begynne to fonne. 

And dote In love. Court q/* hunt, 1. 468. 

Herk, ayra, ye fon, J shallo you tcche. 

Towncley Mysteries, p. 94. 
Wliat, thu fonnyst as a best T Coventry Mysteries, p. 80L 



fond 

fond 1 t. An obsolete preterit of find. 
fond 9 t, r. t. A Middle English form of /and*. 
fond 8 (fond), a. [< ME. fond , eontr. of usual 
fanned, sometimes f on net. foolish, pp. of /oh- 
nen, act like u fool, be foolish: see /on, t\] 1. 
Foolish; simple; silly. 

The ri( lie man fulle funned la, y wyu, 

That woiirtli that lie loved Ui. 

/tom. 0 / the Itoee , 1 6367. 
Whether Clod hatli not mood the wisdom of this world 
funned Wyclif, 1 Cor. I. 20 (Purv.). 

1 do wonder, 

Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art wo fowl 
To come abroad with him at hl« miiiuat 

Shot., M. of V., ill ». 
An old man, that by reason of Ida age waa a little fund 
Burton, Anat of Mid , p 32. 

2. Exhibiting or expressing foolishness or fol ly . 

Thus ahalle we liym refe a lie hi *fuinlt talya 

Towoelcy Mysteries, p 201. 
)<et vnen lie oMuired tlmt u fowl opinion they have al- 
ready acquired enough In a principal iviiaon why they have 
acquired mo little. Iiucun, Physical FhIiIom, il , fixpl. 

3. Foolishly tender and loving; doting; weakly 
indulgent; also (without ini 1 ilicntion of weak- 
ness or foolishness), tender; loving; very affec- 
tionate. 

Coach, But dow alio dmw kindly with the captain? 
Fag, Am fanti um plgeoiiM Sheridan, The Rival a, i. 1, 
A passion fond even to idolatry. 

Macaulay , Hint. Eng., vil. 

4. Foolishly or extravagantly prised ; henoe, 
trifling; trivial. 

Poynt not thy tale with thy fynger, vbc thou no such/ow/ 
toy mm Jiabee.s Bwtk (K. K. 1*. 8.), p. 76. 

Not with fowl HhokolN of the tested gold, 

Or stones whose rates arc either rich or poor 
Ar fancy values them. Shak., M. for M., II 2. 

6. Disposed to prise highly or to like very 
much; feeling affection or pleasure: usually 
followed by of, rarely by an infinitive : as, to 
be fond of children ; to be fond of oysters. 

Aa for their Recreations and Walks, there arc no People 
more fond if wining together to see and bo seen. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p. J4. 
They seem also to lie ureduloni, and fond i\f believing 
strange tilings. Foeocke, Description of the Kant, II 1. 266. 

Ah 1 jolly mercer, they who have good wares arc food 
to ahow them. Scott, Kenilworth, II. 

6. Cloyingly sweot in taste or smell ; fulsome ; 
luscious. fProv. Eng.] 

fond 8 ! (fond), v . [</ond», a . ; in part prob. an 
altered form of the older verb /on. Cf . fondle, J 
L intram . To be fond ; be in love ; dote. 

My master Iovmh her dearly : 

And I, poor mounter, fond as muoli on him 

Shak.,T N., ii. 2. 

II. trauH. To treat with grout indulgence or 
tenderness; caress; fondle. 

The Tyrian liuga aiid/utu/a thee on her lirentd 

Drytlen. jKm-ltl, 1 

fond 4 (fond), n. [< F. fond, < L. fundus , bottom : 
see fund.] If. Bottom. — 2f. Fund; stock. 

Home now fowls of wit Hliould If )>osslb]e be provided 
Su^ft, Tale of a Tub, vii. 

3 (F. pron. fdft). A background or ground- 
work, especially of lace. - Fond olalr, in lace-mak- 
tng, a background of the more simple sort, such os ii net 
pattern or mesh like ground.— Fond de OUVet, a cloak of 
round fnnn like a cope or Hpanlsli cloak, worn ill the four- 
teenth ami fifteenth centuries. 

fondant (ttWi-doh'), a. 
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We have many such fondUnge tint ora their wives* 
pack-horses and slaves. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 608 . 

2. A person or thing fondled or caressed. 

The badges of afondlynpe, os 
Ifraue napkyns, bracelettes, rynges, 

Ho layde away, and went to schoole 
To warn more sober thinges. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, i. 8. 
lie wss his parents’ darling, not their fondling. Fuller. 
fondly (fond'li), adv. In a fond maimer, (a) 

Foolishly; simply; sillily. 

Sometimes her head she fondly would aguise 
With gaudy glrlonds. Spencer , F. Q., II. vl. 7. 

Borrow and grief of heart 
Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man. 

Shak., Rich. IL, fit 8. 

Fondly wo think we merit honour then, 

When we hut pratso ourselves In other men. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 464. 
(b) With Indiscreet or excessive affection ; also (wlthont 
Implication of Indiscretion), affectionately , tenderly. 


He to lips Umi fondly falter 
es his without reproof. 

Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 



i. Francs » 


It was natural In the early days of Wordsworth's career 
to dwell most fondly on those profounder qualities to ap- 
preciate which settled In some sort the measure of a man’s 


., ppr. of fondre, 

found, ground : see foundfl.] In her., stooping, 
as for prey : said or an eagle, a falcon, otc. 

fondle (fon Ml), p.; pret. and pp. fondled, ppr. 
fomiUnn. [Froq, o tfondS, ( fontfi, a.] I. 

tram. To treat with tender caresses ; bestow to- 
kens of love upon ; caress : as, to fondle a child. 

The rabbit foiulle* his own harmless face. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

He knew it was not In tlietr mother's nature to tiear to sec 
any living thing carcsoed but herself ; she would have felt 
annoyed nod he fowl l id a kitten in her presence. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxv. 

II. intrant. To show fondness, as by man- 
ners, words, or caresses. 

Fondling together, ns I‘m alive. . . . Ah ! have I caught 
you, my pretty doves ? 

OoUUmith, Aha Stoops to Conquer, lv. 

Persuasion fondled in his look and tone. 

Lowell , Agassiz, ii. 1 . 

fondler (fond'l&r), n. One who fondles or ca- 
resses. Johnson. 

fondling (fond 'ling), u. [<fond* + -Zin^l.] If. 
A person who is fond or foolish ; one of weak 
mind or character; a fool. 

Vet were her words and lookes but false and fayned, 

To sonic hid end to make mow cosh* way. 

Or to allure such failing* whom she tray tied 

Into her trap uuto their owno decay. 

Spencer , F. Q., VI. vi. 42. 


right to judge of poetry at all. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 202. 

fondness (fond'nos), ». [< ME. fonnednesse , 
foolishness, < fanned, fond, foolish, + -nesse, 
-ness.] 1 . The state or character of licing fond. 

(a) Foolishness ; weakness; want of hmiihm or judgment. 

In tin* profetls of Bamarle Y si xfonneilnesse | Latin fa- 

tuxtatem], Wyctif, Jer. xxiii. 18 (Purv.). 

Fimdnet tee it wore for any. licing free. 

To covet fetters, though tlioy golden bee ! 

Spencer, Honnets, xxxvlt. 

Jle is In mourning for Ills wife’s grandmother, which is 
thought a great piece of fondness. Pew*, Diary, I. 233. 

(b) Foolish tenderness ; tender passion , strong or demon- 
strative affection. 

Home said ho died of inolauchol) , some of love, 

And of that ftnulnc** jierish’d. 

Fletcher ( and Massinger*!), Lovers’ Progress, lv. 8. 
Her/cmdnwM for a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl. 

Sinft, Cadeiius and Vanessa. 
And still, that deep and hidden love, 

With its first fondness, wept aliove 
Tli© victim of its own revenge ! 

Whittier, Mogg Mogoue, Ii. 

2. Strong inclination, propensity, or appetite. 

Being all poor as rats, they dwelt with peculiar fond- 
nee* ujion the popular theme of the enchanted riches. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 802. 

Every one has noticed Milton’s fondness for sonorous 
proper names. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 201. 

-Byn. Attachment, Affection, etc. (see love); partiality, 
inclination, propensity. 

fondon (Sp. pron. f on-don'), n. [Sp., bottom, 
<fondo, bottom: see fund.] A tub or kettle 
with a copper bottom mid sides of wood or 
stone, larger than the cazo, in which silver 
ores are ground and amalgamated. This is ef- 
fected by tlio action of rotating pulverizers (vohuloras), as 
In the nrrastre. except that In the case of the fondon the 
pulverizers arc made not of stone, but of cupper. The 
fondon Is used in the Catorce mining district in Mexico. 
See cato. 

fondn (f Ait-dll'), a. [F., pi>. of fondre , melt, 
east, found, dissolve, soften, blend : neo found*.] 
Blended ; softened. In decorattoc art, noting anything 
in which colors are so spplled as to pass insensibly into 
each other through delicate gradations : especially said 
of coloi -printing, as In wall-paper and calicoes. 

The fondu or rainbow style at paper-hangings. 

Vrc, Diet, III. 479. 

fondue (fAfi-dil'), n. [F. fondue , a cheese-pud- 
ding, lit. melted^ fcm. of /ondu, pj. of fondre , 


now, specifically, a basin, usually of marble or 
other flue stone, permanently fixed within a 
church, to contain 
the water for baptism 
by sprinkling or im- 
mersion: distinctive- 
ly called a baptismal 
font. Ritually, its prop- 
er position is near the en- 
trance of the church, but 
it Is very commonly nlaoed 
near the chanceL In the 
early ages of the church 
the font was placed in a 
separate building or chap- 
el called the baptistery; 
and this usage lias main- 
tained itself in some re- 
gions, notably In Italy. 

By the eleventh century It 
hail become customary to 
locate the font within the 
main church edifice. The 
earlicat medieval fonts 

were of considerable size, Font, Cathedral of I Ingram F 
os it was then the practice srterntiicmtniy. 

to admtnlater the rite by ,FToa v ( °U«;le-Doc-. /Piet, de 
immersion. They were imawnn. i 

usually of massive stone or msrble, and even the oldest 
surviving examples are, as a rule, richly sculptured. See 
baptietery. 

In the font we weren eft iboren. ... In the font ther 
we iclensed weren. Old A fng. Homilies (ed. Morris), p. 60. 

A Font vtt iMptlame, made of porphyrle stone. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 46. 

I have no name, no title ; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. 

But ’tls usurp'd. Shak., Rich. IL, iv. I. 

2. A fount; fountain; source. [Archaic.] 

In tills garden there are two fonts wherein are two sun- 
cicnt Images of great antiquity made of stone. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 36. 
Wherefore Moylvennll wyll’d hys Cluyd frlver] herself to 
show , 

Who from lier native /cmf, aa proudly ahe doth flow. 

Her handmaids Manian hath, and Hespin, her to bring 
To Ruthin. Drayton, Folyolbion, x. 110. 

Holy-water font, a basin or receptacle for holy water In 
Roman Catholic churches ; a tenitler or stoup. Fonnerly 
also rolled holy-water stock, stone, stoup, vat, etc. Bee cut 
under btnilier. 

font 9 (font), n. [In sense 2 also fount; < F. 
fonte, a casting, a founding, a cast, a oast of 
type, a fbnt, < fondre , melt, cast, found : see 
found 3 .] 1. A casting; the act or process of 
casting; founding. 

When the figure was ready to be cast In bronze, Michel- 
angelo seems suddenly to have remembered that, as he 
knew nothing of the processes of the fbnt, he could not go 
on without the assistance of a skilled workman. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 278. 

2. A complete assortment and just apportion- 
ment of all the characters of a particular face 
and size of printing-type, as required for ordi- 
nary printed work. The ordinary font of 6oo pounds 
of Roman and Italic type for book- or newsfiapor-work in 
the English language la divided In aliout the following 
proportions: small or lower-case letters, 266 pounds; cap- 
ital letters, 37 pounds; small-capital letters, 17 pounds; 
figures, 14 pounds; points and references, 20 pounds; 
braces, dashes, fractions, etc., 12 pounds ; spaces and quad- 
rats, 99 pounds ; Italic letters, 86 pounds. For other lan- 
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molt: seo founds.] 
of grated cheese, ej 
foneH (fon), ». A 
plural of/opl. 



A oheeBe-puuding, made 
butter, and seasoning, 
“e English form of the 


Fond- 


ly. Spenser, 
font 1 (font), n. [< ME. /oaf, rarely fant (often 
funt, see below) (often in equlv. comp, font- 
ston: nee fonts tone), < AS. fant (once in comp. 
font), a font, s OFries. font, font =s D, ront 
ax MLG./toifc, write as Icel. fontr as 8w. funt, 
in comp, dopfunt = Dan. font, in comp, dobc- 
font. a font, < ML./<w(f-)«, a baptismal font, a 
particular use of L./<m(f-)#, a fountain, spring. 
From the ME. funt, a font, parallel to font , 
comes E. fount, now used chiefly in the ©rig. 
L. sense *a spring/ which is in both cases later 
in E. use than the baptismal sense, and in font* 
is to be referred directly to the L.: see /own* 1 .] 
1. A repository for the water used in baptism ; 


braces, dashes, fractions, etc., 12 pow 
~ pounds ; Italic letters, 86 po 
guages than English different apportionments ore neces- 
sary. 

fontftl (fon'tal), a. and n. [< OF. fontal, < ML. 
fontalm, < L. fpn{U)», a fount, source: see 
fount*, font*.] i, a. Pertaining to a font, foun- 
tain, source, or origin. 

This day among the faithful placed, 

And fed with fontal manna, 

O with maternal title graced — 

Dear Anna’a dearest Anna. 

Cohsridtte, Christening of a Friend’s Child. 
From the fontal light of ideas only can a man draw in- 
tellectual power. Coleridge. 

IL ». In her., a vase or water-pot depleted 
with a fountain or stream running from it. 
fontanelle. fontanel (fon-ta-neP ), n. [< F./on- 
tanolle , a fontanelle: see fontinel.] 1. In pa- 
thol ., an opening for the discharge of pus,— 

2. A vacancy between bones of the skull of 
a young i 
process o 

of the human 

parietal bones, lietween these and the frontal, occipital, 
and squamosal, respectively. The frontoparietal fonta- 
nelle Is the laigest and lasts the longest, causing the “soft 
spot" which may lie felt Just above the forehead. 

The fontamlles remain patent [in rickets] much longer 
than In a healthy infant Quatn, Med. Dim. 

3. Some similar opening between other bones, 
as in the scapular arch of some batraohians. 

Also fontinel. 

teaoola fontanelle, In Batrachia. Bee coracoid, and 
cut under omostemnm. 

fontuge (fta-toflsh')* *. [F., after the Du- 
chesse de Fontanges, one of the mistresses of 
Louis XIV. See def.] A head-dress fashion- 


able in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It aroesfromtheuaeof arlbbonhythcDuchesse 

gracefully over the brow. The name wm applied to many 
modifications of the original almplo ribbon or band of lace. 
A oap with trimmings of lace, and later a high head-dress 
similar to the commode, were successively called by this 


The Duchess of Burgundy Immediately undressed, and 
appeared In afontange of the new standard. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 106. 

S taniert, a. See faun taineer. 

itarabikn (fon-ty-rf'bi-§n), a. [< Fontara- 
bia, Sp. Fuenterrabia, in Spain, + -an.] Of or 
pertaining to Fontarabia or Fuenterrabia, a 
town in northern Spain near the French fron- 
tier, near which occurred the defeat of the rear- 
guard of Charlemagne’s army by the Saracens 
and the death of Roland; hence, relating to 
this battle in the legends of Roland. 

O for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

Scott, Mnrmlon, vi. 38. 

fontieulns (fon-tik'fi-lua), a. ; pi. fonticuM (-11). 
[L., a little fountain, dim. of fon(t-)#, a foun- 
tain: see font*, fount*.] 1. In stir//., a small 
nicer produced artificially either by caustics or 
by incisions. — 2. In anat., the depression (fon- 
tioulue gutturis) at the root of the neck in 
front, just over the top of the breast-bone, 
formed by the slanting backward of the wind- 
pipe. It is well marked in emaciated per- 
sons. 

Fonttn&lo* (fon-ti-nfi'l$-$), nl. [NL., < Fan- 
tinalis + -ms.] The tribe of mosses which 
constitute the group Cladoearpei ; the water- 
mosses. They are aquatic plants with dioecious 
flowers. The genera are Fontinalis and JHche- 
lyma . 

Fon tlnalls (fon-ti-nft'lis), n. [NL., named in 
allusion to the place of growth, < L. fonttnaha , 
pertaining to a fountain: fontincl] A ge- 

nus of oladocarpouB aquatic mosses, repre- 
sentative of the tribe Font&notoe. The cilia of 
the inner peristome are united into a cone by 
transverse bars. 

fontinal (fon'ti-nel), 91. [< OF. fontenele, fon~ 
tainele. fon tanele, fon teneUe, etc., f., a little foun- 
tain (F./»foseffo, in a special sense, f ontanelle : 
aeefontanelle), dim. otfonUUnc, a fountain: see 
fountain .] 1. A little fount or fountain. 

Let some of thoso precious distilling tears, which na- 
ture, and thy compassion, and thy sufferings, did cause to 
distil and drop from those sacred fontxnels, water my 
stony heart Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 87. 

2. Same as f ontanelle. 

font-n&met (font ' nftm), n. A baptismal or 
Christian name. 

Rome presume Boston to be his Christian, of Bury [de 
Buryi his Sirname. But . . . Boston is no Font -name. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincoln, II. 20. 

fontstonet, ft. [ME. fonts ton, fonUtan,fantston, 
fantstan (also funtston , fountston). (.font, fant , 
etc., font!, + ston, stan. stone: or. equiv. ME. 
funtfat = AS. fantfmt, < fant , font, + fait, fat, 
vat, a vessel.] A baptismal font of stone. 

The same year Edmund reoeav’d at the Fontetone this 
or another Anlas. Milton, Hist Eng., v. 

foo,n. fife e^b. 

food 1 (ffld), a. T< ME. foode, fode, < AS. fdda. 
food; cf. LG. node = a Ioel. fccdki, n , 9 fatdha 9 f., 
= Sw. fdda aa Dan. fode as Goth, fodeins , food ; 
to the same root belong feed (AS. fedan, < fdda, 
food), fodder 1, foster*; of. OHG. fatunga, food, 
nourishment ; < Teut. ■/ *fod, *fad s= Gr. irarti- 
oOat, eat; cf. L. paseere 9 feed: see pasture, pas- 
tor.] 1. What is eaten for nourishment ; what- 
ever supplies nourishment to organic bodies; 
nutriment: aliment; victuals; provisions: as, 
the food or animals consists mainly of organic 
subrtanees; a great scarcity of food; the food 
of plants. 

Feed me with food convenient for me. Prov. m. 8. 

But mice, and rats, and such small deer, 

Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 

Shak, Lear, III. 4. 

And hotnelees near a thousand homes I stood. 

And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food. 

Wordsworth , Guilt and Sorrow. 

Hence— 2. Anything that sustains, nourishes, 
And augments. 


, T. H., i i. 


If music be th a food of love, 

Give me excess of it 

The food of hope 
Is meditated action. 

8. Anything serving as material for consump- 
tion or use. - 
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P. Ben. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

FaL Tut, tut ; good enough So toss : food for powder, 
food for powder ; they’ll fill a pit as well as better. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 2. 

I am tempted to believe that plots, conspiracies, wars, 
victories, and massacres are ordained by Providence only 
as food for the historian. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 206. 

4f. A person fod or brought up; a person, as a 
child, under nurture ; in an extended sense, any 
person; a creature. 

Among hem atlmlf the godc, 

Min oguiiu child, iny leiie/ode. 

King ilom (E. E, T. B.X L 1340. 

My foods that I have fed. Towneleg Mysteries, p. 228. 
God rue on thee, poor luckless fode * 

What has thou to do here ? 

Child Howland (Child s Ballads, I. 260). 
Animal food, Roe nmnwii, a - Hitrogenissd and non- 
nltrOffenlMd foods. See mitroyenizrd.^Byn. 1. Prov- 
ender, etc. (see feed, n.); sustenance, fare, cneer, vlatuls. 

foodct (fttd), r. t. [< ME. foden , a parallel form 
of feden, feed : see food 1 , feed.] To feed; sup- 
ply; figuratively, to soothe; flatter; entertain 
with promises. 

(He] acoyed It [the child] to come to him <fc elepud [called | 

hit oft, 

Afoded it with flouree & wile falrh by-heat. 

William of Ptdernc (K. E T. H ), 1. 60. 

He was fooded forth lu vatu with long talk 

Bare!, Alvearie 

food^f, a. An improper form of feud*. 

Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly /mm* 

Spenser, V. Q., 1. viii. 9. 

food-fish (ffld'flsh), ft. A kind of fish or fishes 
suitable for and used as food. 

In order for Congress to 1 ms able to legislate iutuUlgently 
for the protection of food-Jlskes , it Is necessary that their 
habits should be understood. Science, XI. 280. 

foodfol (ffld'fftl), a. K/oofU + -/<i/.] Supply- 
ing food ; full of food. [Poetical.] 

There Tltyus was to see, who took his birth 

From heav’n, his mirsing from the foodful eartli. 

Dryden. 

The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me. 

Emerson , Wood notes, I. 

foodlllft. b. [Verbal n. of food*, r.] A provi- 
sion of food. 

Tlioii might’st have thought ami prey'd a wiser lad, 

(As Joan her fooding bought) soin good, soni bad. 

Wits’ Itecreal ions (1 064). 

foodless (ffld'les), a. [< food* + -less.] With- 
out. food; destitute of provisions; barren. 

Th e foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 260. 

food-plA&t (fttd'plant), n. Any plant that is 
used for food. 

food-rentt (ffld'rent), w. Rent in kind. 

The rent In kind, or food-rent, which was thus propor- 
tioned to the stock recoivod, unquestionably developed in 
time Into a rent payable in resiicct of the tenants’ land. 

Maine , Early 11 1st. of Institutions, p. 100. 

food-stuff (ffld'stuf), n. A substance or ma- 
terial suitable for food; anything used for the 
sustenance of man. 

food-vacuole (fttd'vak # il-ol), w, A temporary 
vacuole or clear space in the endosarc of a 
protozoan, due to tne presence of a particle of 
rood, usually with a little water, it forms a kind 
of digestive cavity wliicli travels alniut In the substance 
of the animal, and often has a kind of rhythmic systole 
and diastole. 

foodyt (ffl'di), a. [< food 1 + -t/ 1 .] 1 . Eatable ; fit 
for iood. — 2. Fobd-h 


f ir.ru - i -if-. I a. ..aiauici UK 

[-bearing; fertile; fruitful. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. 

Chapman, Iliad, xt. 104. 

food-yolk (ffld ' yflk), 9i. That part of the yolk 
of a meroblastio egg which serves to nourish 
the embryo, as distinguished from the forma- 
tive or germiuative substance; deutoplasm. 
Thus, in a hen’s egg all of the ball of yellow ex- 
cept the little tread or oioatricula is rood-yolk. 

foo-foo (ffl'ffl)* n. 1. A negro name for dough 
made from plantains, the fruit being boiled 
and then pounded in a mortar.— 2. A person 
not worth notice : a term of contempt. Bart- 
lett. [Colloq.] 

fool 1 (ffll), 9». and a. [< ME. fool , foie, fol , a 
fool, sometimes of a court fool, rarely a wanton, 
ss Ioel. fol = ODan. fool, fol , a fool, a madman, 
< OF. fol. a fool, ninny, idiot, F. fol, fou, a 
madman, lunatic, madcap, fool, buffoon, jester, 
a Ft. fol, folk m OSp. foil as It. folic , a fool (also 
as adj.), < ML. foUus, follis, adj., foolish, fat- 
uous ; perhaps orig. in allusion to the puffed 
cheeks of a buffoon (see buffoon ), < L. follis , a 
bellows, a wind-bag, pi. miles, buffed cheeks 
(Juvenal) : see follicle."] 1. n. 1. One who is 
deficient in intellect; a weak-minded or idiotic 
person. 


fool 

By the Statute De Prerogative Begs*, 17 Edw. II., e, 9. 
tlie king shall have the custody of the lands of uaturai 
fools, taking the profits of them without waste or destruc- 
tion, and shall llml them their ueeessaries. 

Itapatje and Laurence, Law Diet., ji. 623. 

2. One who is deficient in judgment or sense ; 
a silly or stupid person; one who manifests 
either habitual or oecaBional lack of discern- 
ment or common sense ■ chiefly used as a term 
of disparagement, contempt, or self-deprecia- 
tion. 

Rohe . . . aeyde that he was a M, to desire that he 
myghte not have. MundeviUe, Travels, p. 140. 

The/oefhath said In his heart, There la no God. 

Fa. xlv. 1. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but Ft*U* will learn in 
no other. Franklin, Poor ltlelinrd s Almanac, 1768. 
[Used formerly, like i (retch, as a term of cuduarmcut and 
tenderness (with a sploe of pity). 

’Beseech your higliiuwi, 

My women may lie with me. . . . Do not weep, good fools; 
There is no cause. Shuk , \\ T., II. 1.1 

8. One who counterfeits mental weakness or 
folly ; a professional jester or buffoon ; a re- 
tainer dressed in motley, with a pointed cap 
and bells on his head, aud a mock scepter or 
bauble in his hand, formerly kept by persons 
of rank for the purpose of making sport. Boo 
bauble*. 

We say also. Glue the foole his balde; or wliat’s a fade 
without a I Millie 1 Cotymve. 

I protest I take these wise mou, that crow so at these 
set kind of finis, no lietter than the /uoW nudes. 

Shnk., T. N , I. 6 

There was a Whitsuntide /mge disguised like a foole, 
wearing u long coate. Cnryat, Crudities, I. 11. 

Can they think me so broken, so debased, . . . 
Although their drudge, to lie their fool or jester? 

Milton, R. A., 1. 1338. 

4. Figuratively, a tool, toy ? sport, butt, or vic- 
tim : as, to be the fool of circumstances. 

Thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s find. 

Shak 1 Hen. IV., v 4 
With morning wakes the will, and cries, 

“Thou shall not lie the fool of loss.” 

Tennyson, lu Momorlam, Iv. 

6f. A wanton, bad, or wicked person.- All Fools 1 
day, the first day of April, on which It has long been cus- 
tomary to “ fool r> or mock the unwary hy sending them on 
some bootless errand, or by making them the subjects 
of some deceptive pleasantry or good-humored practical 
joke. The origin of the custom Is unknown — April fOOl, 
one who has been fooled or mocked on All Fools’ day.- 
Fcast of fools. Hoe feast .— Fod SSffOl [OF. fol sage, 
lit. a sage or witty fool|, a professional jester. 

•xe lordes and ladyes and logatus of liollcherehe, 

That fedetli foies sages, flatcreros and lycrcs, 

And ban llkynge to lythcn hem to do row to lawghe. 

Piers Plowman (II), xlfl. 423. 

Fool's cap. (a) A head-dress formerly worn hy licensed 

t esters. It consisted usually of ii hood called a coxcomb- 
icod, the top rising into the form of a cock’s head and 
neck, tin 1 whole surmounted hy a liell or liells. Asses' ears 
were added at the sides. 14 Natmull Idiots mid Fooles 
hauu, and still doe accustoine themselves to weare In their 
Cappes cocks feathers, or a hat with a uecke aud head of 
a cocke on the top and a liell tliemm. * Minsheu, 1617. 

Who builds Ids lmiise on sands. 

Pricks his blind horse owmh the fallow lauds, 

Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 

Deserves nfooV*-c#p and long ears at home. 

Pi>}*', Wife of Bath, 1. 860. 

, A conical paper cap which dunces ut school are some- 
imes compelled to wear by wav of punishment. Fool's 
errand. Heo errand* Fools' paradise, a state of de- 
ceptive happiness ; enjoyment based on false holies or an- 
ticipations. 

If ye should load her Into a fool's paradise, . . . It were 
a gross . . . behaviour Shak., 11. and J M II. 4. 

Hence the fool’s isiradise, the statesman's scheme, 
The air-built castle, and tlie golden dream. 

Pope, Dunciad, ill 9. 

To beg a person for a foedt. Roe fopi. - To make a 
fool Ox, to cause to apiiear ridiculous ; lead into useless 
or ridiculous sets hy dfeceptlon ; raise false exiieetatluns 
In ; disappoint To play bob fbolt, to mock. Davies 

Wliat, do they think to play bob fool with me? 

Greene, Alphnnsus, Iv. 

?F0 Play the foot (a) To act ss a buffoon ; jest; make 
sport 

Let me play the fool 

With mirth aud laughter let eld wrinkles come. 

Shak., M. of V., L 1. 

(6) To act like one void of understanding. 

I have played the fool, and have erred exceedingly. 

1 Hiun xxvl 21. 

They all jdayed the fool at first, and would l>v mi means 
be jiersuaded by either the tears or outre ut ics of ( lirlstiati. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim's l*i ogress, p. 229. 

To pnt the fool on or upont, to charge with folly ; ac- 
count as a fool. 

To bethonght knowing, you must first jmt the foot upon 
all mankind. Dryden 

wflyn. 1 and 2. Rlmpletou, ninny, dolt, witling, blockhead, 
driveler.— 8. Harlequin, clown, jester. Bee sany. 
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fool 

1L o- Foolish; silly. [Obsolete or oolloq.] 

Sibriht, . . . that whs a foie kyng. 

Langttft , Chron. (od. Heme), p. 14. 
A fol woinnmn tlm vrt. Legend of St. Katherine, p. 63. 

fool 1 (f(U), v. [< ME .folen, foUcn, < OP. foler, 
falter. foUner = l 3 r. fateiar es Olt. follearc, bo 
foolish : from the noun.] I. intrans. 1. To play 
the fool ; act like a weak-minded or foolish per- 
son; potter aimlessly or mischievously; toy; 
trifle. 

HrnitsLU tlmnne that folk folyen and erren. 

Chaucer, Botithlus, Hi. prone 2 
Ho fante they wegeri to hym wyne, hit warmed liia li^rt, 
And hreythwd mi in to his lirayn and blemynt IiIh mytide, 
And al waykned lala wyt, and wel nege (nlgli) 1 w foies. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Motrin), ii. 1420. 
Prithee, leave fooling ; 

1 am In no hnmonr now to foul and prattle 

Fletcher , Rule h Wife, ill. 6. 
I went to London, whero I stayed till fitli March, study- 
ing a little, but dancing and fooling more 

Evelyn, lJinr> f Jan. 10, 1042. 

8, To play the buffoon ; act as a fool or jester. 

lladst nothing lmt three suits of apparel, and some few 
benevolences that the lords guve thee to fool to them. 

Jk .hmson, Eplcumo, iv. 2. 

TO fOOl With, to play, tamper, or meddle with foolishly. 

XL irons . 1. To make a fool of; expose to 
contempt; disappoint; deceive; impose on. 
They fool me to the top of my bent. 

Shak., Hauilet, ill. 2. 
My conscience /««&» my wit 1 

li. Jonson, Volpone, lb S. 
No man should fool himself by disputing about the phi- 
lonophy of justilli at ion 

Jer Taylor , Works (od. 1835), II. 21. 
When I consider life, ’tin all a cheat, 

Yet, f ottled with hope, men favour the deceit. 

Dryden , Aurengxebo, lv. 1. 

8. To raako foolish ; infatuate. 

If It be you tlint stir these daughters' hearts 
Against Lliulr father, fool me not so much 
To liear It tamely. Shak., Lear, li. 4. 

3. To beguile; cheat : as, to fool one ont of liis 
money. 

And such as come to lio thus happily frighted into their 
wits, are not so easily fool'd out of them again. 

South , Works, IV. vl. 
To fohl away, to spend to no advantage, or on objects 
of little or no vulue : os, to fool atoay time or opinirtunity ; 
to fool away money. 

Without much Delight or Grief, 

I fool away an idle Life. 

Prwr, To Fleetwood Shephard. 

fool 9 (fttl), ». [< ME. foie, prob. < OF. fmdex, 
foie, folle, a pressing, treading, press, fulling- 
mill, < fouler, folir, F. fouler, press, tread, crush: 
see jolfl, full*.] If. A light paste of flour and 
water, like pie-crust. 

* Make a foie of doglie and close this fast. 

Litter Cure Cocorum (ed. Morris), p. 41 

8. A sort of custard; a dish made of fruit 
crushed and scalded or stewed and mixed with 
whipped cream and sugar: as, gooseberry fool. 

Let anything come in the shape of fodder or eating- 
stuffe, it is weucoino, whether it ho Sawsedge, or Custard, 
. . or Flawne, or Foole.. John Taylor, Great Eater (1010). 
Anplo-tarts, fool*, and strong cheese to keep down 
Tito stuandug vui>ours from the parson's crown. 

Satyr against Hypocrite* (1080). 
Then came sweets, . . . some hot, some cool, 
Dlancmangc and quince-custards, and gooseberry fool. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 303. 

fool-beggedt (fiH'begdLa. [In ref. to to beg 
for a JxmI : see fcpi.j Foolish. 

Rut If thou live to sec like right bereft, 

This foolJtentj d jiatiuuce in thee will no left 

Shak*, C. of H. 1. 

fool-boldt (fttl'bold), a. Foolishly bold; fool- 
hardy. 

Home in corners have been fool-bold. 

Leland , Journey (eularged liy Bale), Hig. L. 3 b. 

fool-bom (fttl'bOrn), ci. Begotten by or bom of 
a fool. 

Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 6. 
|The old editions read fttol-ktrne, probably intended for 
fool -born, but taken by some to meau * tolerated by a fool 
or by fools.* J 

fool-dnck (fdl'duk), a. See duck*. 
foolery (tt’MM), v\. fooleries (-is). HfooD 

+ -ery.l 1. The habit of acting foolishly; ha- 
bitual folly; attention to trifles. 

Foolery , sir, does walk about the orb like the sun ; It 
shines every wliere. Shak., T. N., lit. 1. 

How little giddiness, rant, and/ooirry do you see there t 
11 Choate, Addresses, p. 67. 

8. An act of folly ; a trifling or senseless ac- 
tion. 

“To what request for what strange Ik Kin,” he said, 
“Are these jour pretty tricks ana fooleries?" 

Tennyson Merlin and Vivien. 
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8. Afoolish performance ; a farcical exhibition ; 
a mummery; a farce. 

I went to London, Invited to the solemn foolsrl* of the 
Prince de la Grange at Lincoln’s Inn, where came the 
King, Duke, Ac. Evelyn, Dial?, Jan. 1, 1682. 

4. A foolish belief or practice ; anything based 
on fatuity. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
th one fooleries, it cannot bo suspected. 

Raleigh, Hist World. 
They have it at Court, as well as we here, that afatal day 
is to lie expected shortly, of some gnat mischief ; whether 
by the Papists, or what, they an not certain. But the 
day is disputed ; some say next Friday, others a day sooner, 
ntherB later ; and I hope all will prove a foolery. 

Pepys, Diary, m. 6. 

fool-ftaf le (fttl'fang'gl), n. A foolish fancy; a 
silly trifle. 

These Ape-headed pullets, which invent Antique /oofs- 
fangles, meerly for fashion and novelty sAko. 

AT. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 30. 

fool-fish (ffll'fish), n. 1. A kind of plaice, 
Pleuronestes glaber : so called from the readi- 
ness with which it takes any bait. The mouth is 
voiy small ; the teeth an chiefly confined to the blind or 
white side ; the scales are small ; and the color is grayish- 
brown mottled with darker and with blackish spots on the 
Alls. I Massachusetts. U. H.) 

8. A baliatoid fish, Monacanthus hispidus; the 
long-finned file-fish: so called from its method 
of swimming with a wriggling motion with its 
mouth upward, by means of undulations of its 
dorsal fin. It has a short compressed body, rough skin, 
and a single dorsal spine, and is of a dull greenish or 
brownish color mottled with a darker shade. [Eastern 
coast of the United States.] 

fool-h&ppyt (for hap 'i), a. Lucky without 
judgment or contrivance. 

The Marriner yet halfe amazed stares 
At perlll past, aud yet in doubt ne dares 
To Joy at Ulsfootkappie oversight. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vL 1. 

foolhardily (fBl'hSr'di-U), ndv. [< ME. fooV 
hardili / < foolhardy + -Jy~\] With foolhardi- 
ness. 

If 1 hadde doon ajens my soul foolhardili. 

Wydft ; 2 KL [2 Ham.] xvliL 13 (Oxf.). 
Who, when they would not lend their helping hand to 
any man in etiglne-worke, nor making of bulwarkes and 
fortifications, used foule-hardily to sallie forth and fight 
most courageously. Holland , tr. of Aminlanus, p. 127. 

foolhardiness (fttl'littr'di-TiesL n. [< ME. fool- 
hardinesse, folehardynexse ; < foolhardy + -ness,] 
The quality of being foolhardy; courage with- 
out prudence or judgment ; senseless rashness. 

Ilaue I not striven with fill greet strife, in olde tyme bo- 
fore the age of my Plato, ay ulna the foolhardines of folyY 
Chaucer, Boothia*, L 
Had rebel man's fool-hardiness extended 
No farther tlian himnclf, And there liad ended, 

It had been Just Quarles, Emblems, 111. 2. 

Ho delighted in out-of-door life; he was venturesome 
almost to foolhardiness, when lie went to worship Nature 
In her most savage moods. Edinburgh Rev. 

foolhardiMt (fdl'httr'diB), n. [< foolhardy + 
-%se; formed by Spenser; cf. cowar dioc.~\ Fool- 
hardiness. 

Moro huge In strength then wise in workes he was, 
And reason with/ook-Aordtw over ran. 

Spenser, V. Q.,II. ii. 17. 

foolhardy (ffll'httr'di), a. [< MIS. folhardy, 
foleharai, follwrdi. < OF. fol hardt, foolishly 
bold : soo fool 1 ana hardy. Cf. fool-bold, fool- 
large. 1 Bold without j udgment or moderation ; 
foolishly rash and venturesome. 

Folhanly lie ya ynou, ac al wlthoute rede [judgment]. 

Robert of Gloucester , p. 467. 
I find my tongue Is Unfedl-hardy; but my heart hath 
the fear of Man before it. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 

Could you not cure one, sir, of being too rash 
And over-daring?— there now '■ my disease— 
Fool-hardy, as they say? 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, 11L 2. 
*Byn. Adventurous, Enterprising, Rash, etc. (see adven- 
turous) ; hot-headed, hare-brained. See rash. 

fool-haatvt (f#rhfis # ti). a. [< fool* + hasty; 
after foolhardy.] Foolishly hasty. 

Aimlhal . . . rather made full reoknlng that ho had 
caught (oa it were) with a bait and Seabed the audacious- 
nease of Uiefoole-hastic oonsull and of the sonldlen espe- 
cially. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 458. 

fool-hen (ftfl'hon), ft. A grouse^especially the 
young bird. Bee the extract. [Western U. 8.] 
In the early part of the season the yonng [grouse], and 
indeed their imreiita also, are tame and unsuspidouH to 
the very verge of stupidity, and at this time are ofteu 
known by the name of fool-hens among the frontiers-men. 

T. Roosevelt , Hunting Trips, p. 04. 

foolifrt (ftt'li-fi), v. t. [< fool 1 + -tyy, make: 
see -/y.] To make a fool of; befool. 

They, being throughly taught how with excessive flat- 
terle to bear him up, footi/led and galled the man. 

Holland, tr. of Ammlanos, p. 43. 


foollnf (foxing), a. [Verbal n. tAfood, e.1 1. 
The speech or actions of one who fools or ban- 
ters another; jesting; banter: levity; frivol- 
ity; nonsense. 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fading last night, 
when thou spoksst of Plgrogromltas. Shsi^T. N.73. 3. 
Ah, there’s no fooling with the Devil! 

Cowley, The Mistress, Dissembler. 
Bach fooling, if not properly animadverted upon, and 
seasonably supp ress ed, may arrive to a greater height, and 
be attended with very mischievous effects. 

Waterland, Works, IV. 2M. 

8. Ridiculous or absurd behavior ; foolery; idle, 
aimless, or meddlesome action. 

Cres. Yon shall not go:— One cannot spesk a word 
But It straight starts you. 

Dio. I do not like tnls/ootfop. Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 
Will anyone dare to tell me that business Is more enter- 
taining than fooling among boats? 

R. L. Sts vsnson, Inland Voyage, p. 37. 

8. Playful actions; play; sport. 

Ant. Twss yon we laugh'd at 
Oon. Who In this kind of merry footing am nothing to 
you : so yon may continue, and laugh at nothing stIU. 

Shak., Tempest, IL 1. 

Tol-de-rol —’gad, I should like to have a little fooling 
myself -Tol-de-rol ! de-rol ! Sheridan, The Rivals, lv. 1 


fooliflh (finish), a. [<foofl + -ish 1 . 

fool and 


, _ The old- 
er adjectives were fool and folly.] 1. Like a 
fool; manifesting folly; deficient in under- 
standing, sense, or discretion; weak in intel- 
lect or judgment; unwise. 

Now hand your tongues, ye foolish boys. 

For small sail be their murt 
Rose the Red, and White Ltf/v (Child's Ballads, V. 176). 
Afoolish man, which built his house upon the sand. 

Mat vii. 26. 

Pray yon now, forget and forgive : I am old said foolish. 

Shot., Lear, iv. 7. 

8. Proceeding from or prompted by folly : ex- 
hibiting a want of discretion or discrimination ; 
silly; vain; trifling. 

Foolish delighta and fond abnslona. 

Which doe that sence besiege with light illusions. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL xL 11. 
But/ooHsA and unlearnod questions avoid. 2 Tim. U. 28. 
Here lies onr sovereign lord the king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never nays afoolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one. 

Earl qf Rochester, Written on the Bedchamber Door of 

[Charles II. 

Whatover/ooftiiA notions the novelists may have instilled 
into our minds, woman is not all emotion. 

N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 408. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 

Afoolish figure he must make. Prior, Alma, L 

4. Denoting or indicative of folly. 

Afoolish hanging of thy nether lip. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., IL 4. 
While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with afoolish face of praise. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 212. 

6f. Slight; insignificant. 

Nay. gentlemen, prepare not to he gone ; 

We nave a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

Shak., R. and J., I. 6. 
egyn. SUly, Foolish(woo absurd) ; shallow, brainless, hare- 
brained, simple. 

foolishly (ro'lish-li). adv. In a foolish manner; 
without understanding or judgment; unwisely; 
indiscreetly. 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth vary foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob. 

Shak., As yon Like it, II. 7. 

Am foolishly . . . asl 

Deal with the chess when I am drank? 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIL 86. 

foolishness (fO'lish-nes). ». 1. The quality or 
condition of being foolish ; want of understand- 
ing; folly. 

Is virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both? 

Cowper, Truth, L 616. 

“Ugh!" cried the Sun, and vlsorlng up a red 
And oipher face of rounded foolishness, 

Posh’d horse across the foamings of the ford. 

Te nn y s o n , Gareth and Lynette. 

8. A foolish practice ; an absurdity. 

The preaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness. 1 Cor. L 18. 

■Byn. L Silliness, stupidity, imbecility, dullness, dolt- 
ishness, nonsense, absurdity. 
foolish-Wfttyt, a. Foolish in wisdom. 

And Tabs] sings extern porally a woeful ditto; 

How lore makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 
How love Is wise In folly, foolish-witty. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 838. 

fooMdltar (fftl'kil'ta*), n . An imaginary per- 
sonage invested with authority to put to death 



anybody notoriously guilty of great folly. [Hu- 
morous, U. B.] 

Voir and than Niagara ha» ably assisted (he fool-killer 
by knooklng out gentlemen who bid for fame by going 
over (he Falls in a barrel. 

New York Tribun e, Dec. 23, 1888. 

fool-lanet. a. r< MB. foldarge, < OF. fol large, 
foolishly liberal: see root 1 and large.} Fool- 
ighly liberal ; improvident. Chaucer, 
fool-UrfMMt (fari#r # jee), a. Foolish expen- 
diture; waste. 

Eschue foot-largesse, the wbioh men clepen waste. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


foolocracv (ffll-ok'ra-si), a.; pi. foolocrades 
(-sis), [\fool 1 + -o-cracy, government, as de- 
mo-cracy, aristo-cracy, etc.] The rulo of fools ; 
government by fools or incompetent persons. 
[Humorous.] 

What oceans of absurdity and nonsense will the new 
liberties of Scotland disclose t Yet this is better than the 
old infamous jobbing and the footoeracy under which it 
has so long laboured. Sydney Smith, To John Murray. 

fool-plought (farplou), f». A rustic sport or 
pageant lu which a number of sword-dancers 
dragged a plow, attended with music and per- 
sons grotesquely attired. 


Th e/oof plough was, perhaps, the yule-plough ; It la also 
called the white-plough, because the gallant young men 
that compose the pageant appear to lie dressed in their 
shirts, without coats or waistcoats; upon which great num- 
bers of ribbands folded into roses are loosely stitched, 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 450. 

foolscap (ftilz'kap), 91. and a, L n. 1. So efooVs 
cap, under /oo/l.— 2. A writing-paper, usual- 
ly folded, varying in size from 12 X 15 to 12} 
X 16 inches: so called from its former water- 
mark, the outline of a fool’s head and cap, for 
which other devices are now substituted. 


[The Rump Parliament ordered that the royal arms in 
tl|« watermark of the |>a|ier should be removed and a foot t 
cap and bells substituted. See * N. & Q.,’ 2d ser., I. 251, 
aud Arolueologla, X1L 117. N. and Q., 7 th ser., V. 420. J 

The precious lines were written out on foolscap — all too 
abort for the purjKMie. if. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 57. 

8. A bivalve mollusk, Isocardia cor, better 
known as heart-shell, 

II. a. Of the size known as foolscap, 
fool’s-coat (ffllz'kdt), it. The European gold- 
finch, CardueUs slogans, 
fool's-parsley (fttlz'pttrs'li), n. See parsley. 
foolstonos (fol'stonz), n. An old narao for the 
British orchids Orchis Mono and O. mascula. 
Also called dogstoncs. 

fool-trap (fdrtrap), n. A trap or snare to catch 
fools. 

Rets, at first, were fvoltraps, where the wise. 

Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies. Drydcn. 


foor 1 (fflr). [< ME. for , < AS. for , pi. firon, 
pret. of faran , fare: see fare i, r.] A dialectal 
(Scotch) preterit of /art 1 . 

As o'er the moor they lightly foor. 

Burnt , There was a Lass, they ca'd her Meg. 

foor 2 (f6r), n. [A var. of ford, or perhaps ult. 
< AS. for , a journey, < faran , go: see fare*, 
v., foor 1 , /ora.] A ford 


Ei 


over a river. 

__ Jr^(f#r), n. 

[North. Eng.] 
foor 4 (far), n. [E. dial.] 
odor. [Prov.Eng.] 

Poorsday (fflrz'dft), n. [Sc. dial., = E. Thurs- 
day ; et.ftUPss thill, etc.] Thursday. [Scotch.] 
foot (ffit), n.; pi. feet (fdt). 
feet, fit, < AS. fit, \ ‘ 

D. voet s MLG. v&t, 
fuos, MHO. vuoz, O. fuss as Icel ,'fitr » Dan. 
fod ac Sw .fit as Goth. fitus, foot; Teut. stem 
fit-, in ablaut relation with a stem fat-, fit-, 
j n AS. /set (in comp.), a step, going, 


[Prov. 

A dialectal variant of furrow. 

A strong scent or 


eic.j rnursuay. loooton.j 
>*(f6t). [< ME. foot, fit, pi. 
pi. fit ss 08. OFries. fit rs 
; LG. foot, fit, fit as OHG. 


. fit (cs Dan. fled « Sw. fi&t), a pace, Btep, 
foot (of length), fit, the webbed foot of a water- 
bird, So Jit. foot (see jfM 4 ); AS .fetor, E .fitter, 
etc.; ME. fetlak, E .fetlock, etc.; AS .fitian. E. 
fit bring, Icel. feta, find one’s way, etc. (see 
fit 1 ); SB L. pcs (pid-) (> It. piede as Hp. pit ss 
Pg. Pr. pc s* P. pied), foot, stem ped- appear- 
ing also in peda, a footstep, pedica, a fetter, 
etc., oppidutn, town, etc., related to stem pod- 
ia tripudium, a danee, etc., ss Gr. not? (trod-), 
JSolio tr 6c, foot, related to stem ned- in wld?, a 
fetter, iridov, the ground, widOm, a sandal, iri{a, 
instep, bottom, end, dial, foot, on foot, 
etc.; m Lith . padas =s Lett . pehda = Zend pddha 
(Pers. pdi, pd, Hind. pd). foot, as Skt. pad, 
foot, pada, step, foot, < Skt. V god, go, step, 
tread. Hence ult., from the AS., fitter, fiu 
took, felX, fe&, fit*, etc. ; from the L., pedal, 
pedestal, pedestrian , pedicel, pediment, etc., bi- 
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foot 


ped, quadruped, oentiped, etc., expede, impede, 
expedite, etc., peon, pawn*, etc, ; from the Gr., 
podagra, podocarp, etc., podium, peu, etc*., dip - 
ody, tripod, etc., octopus, polypus, polyp . etc.] 
1. in man and other vertebrate animals, the 
terminal part of the leg, upon which the body 
rests in standing; one of the pedal extremi- 
ties. 

Thou makes the for to lusse His mouthe by deuocyone 
and gastely proycrc, hot thou tmlis apono his file and 
defoules thame. 

Uarnpole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), i». 28. 

If the foot shall say. Because I am not Uh* hand, 1 am 
not of the body ; is it therefore not of the l*»dy Y 

1 Tor. xlt. 16. 

Many a llght/oot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag. “ 


Tennyson , Princess, ill. 


Iu man the feet arc the terminal segments of the interior 
limbs, corresponding to the hands or the anterior extrem- 
ities, and extending from (ho ankle joint or tihlotnrsal 
articulation to the end of the toes. The foot is divided 
into three parts, the tarsus 
or ankle, the metatarsus or 
instep, and the phalanges, 
dlgita, or toes, ft contains 
26 bones : namely, 7 tarsals, 
the astragalus, caleaneuin, 
scaphoid, cuboid, and 8 cune- 
iform lames ; 6 metatarsals ; 
and 14 phalanges, 3 to each 
of the digits except the great 
toe, which has 2. The axis 
of the foot Is at right angles 
with that of the leg, aud the 
whole sole rests upon the 
ground. The prineliMil mus- 
cles acting upon the foot are 
the anterior and posterior 
tfblal, the three peroneal, 
the gaatrocnemil and soleus, 
and the flexors and extensors 
of the toes. In many mam- 
mals the structure of the 
foot is much the same ns in 
man, especially In those 
which are plantigrade ; but 
the term Is extended usual- 
ly to the corresponding seg- 
ment of the fore limb. In 
digitlgrade mammals which 
walk upon the toes, as cats 
and dogs, or n|M»i the ends 
of the toes.os in hoofed quad- 
rniMHls, the foot, properly 
sitoaklng. extends up the 
limb: thus, in the horse, fof 



example, the feet reach up 
nli 


Bones of Human Foot, or Pom 


the third tirlnri|Ktl segment of the 
to the hook of the hind limb hind limb. itumistliw of tarsus, 
and the so-called knee of metatarsus, and phaf7o.Bc*. 
the fore limb (see cut under *• 

rW.iinr/rrrf - Ikiil In noun "• UaVlCUiar, Ot M-riphoid I «, 

nrrioMadaetyl) i , hut in poun- culintll Ct rj# , 3( ent ^, infI f orini 
lar language foot Is restrict- tneMxninciforiu, and euocunei- 
ud to till! phalangeal part of lorui. or innet. middle, and outer 
* - • ■ * J * cuneiform lumen. The foregoing 

seven Ixrncfc c oiistltute the tarsus, 
and t*t\ to Mi,, first to the fifth 
metatarsal, constitute the metn- 
tumuL 1 he remaining fourteen 
bunts, arc the phalanges, three 


to each digit excepting the great 
tne . A, distal phalanx of the hal- 
lux or great toe. 


the foot, which rests on the 
ground In walking. In birds 
the foot is properly the 
whole of the hind ltnili up 
to the tihlotarsal joint, com- 
monly hut wrongly called 
the knee, and Includes the 
tamoinctatarsun and toes; 
but It Is popularly restricted to the toes alone. In rep- 
tiles and lmtraehlans which have limlm, the foot Is the 
terminal segment of cither fore or hind limb, as in other 
vertebrates. The bind foot Is technically called the pet t. 
2. In invertebrate animals, some part serving 

i surface or 
i or moves. 


J-U. I4JTVS uawim niuiuiMOj pviuv v 

the purpose of a foot, (a) In nmllusks, any 
part of the body upon which the animal rests 


bos. (e) In artliroiMMlM, the leg The modlflcatfons of the 
limbs nave different names, as evrimwing-feet or ptiopode , 
ambulatory feet, etc. (d) In worms, one of the bristly ap- 
pendages called parapwiia. See cut under prautomium. 
(e) In echinoderms, a tubular prolongation of the body 
through an ambulacrum. See tuftr-foot. (/) In protozo- 
ans, a temporary prolongation of the body, called a /alee 
foot. See peevdofxxlium. 

8. Mdit., soldiers who march and fight on foot; 
infantry as distinguished from cavalry: used 
collectively for foot-soldUirs : as. a regiment of 
foot; the Tenth (regiment of) foot 

Part wield their amis, r«rt curb the foaming steed, 

Single or In array of battle ranged 

Both horse am! foot, nor idly mustering stood. 

Milton, P. L., xf. 045. 

Here I leave my second leg, 

And the Forty-second foot. 

Hood, Faithless Nelly Gray. 

4. Something which bears a resemblance to an 
animal’s foot, in shape, or in its office as a sup- 
port or base, or in its position as a terminus or 
lowest part. 

The groove . . . divides the bottom of the type Into 
two parts called th u/ert Bneyc. Brit., XXIII. 698. 

Specifically— (a) The part of a stocking or Imot which 
receives the foot (6) A mechanical contrivance acting 
like the foot of a man in the propulsion of automatic ma- 
chines. (c) The lower part of the leg of a chair or any 
other siip|M>rt or shaft 

G. The lowest, part or foundation; the part op- 
posite to the head or top; the bottom; also, the 


last of a row or series : as, the foot of a moun- 
tain, of a column, or of a class. 

Departyug oat of thys forseyd oliurehe of ower lady, 
we Came to the/oto of the Mouutc of Olyvete. 

Torkinyton, Dlarle of Eng. Traveil, p. 28. 
In a Parlour at ills Ma/rcfr acre 8000 Talents of goldc. 

lhtrcha*, Pilgrimage, p. 868. 


VI lion she caui to the gallows foot, 

The MU ut tear blinded her ee. 

Mary Hamilton (Child's Ballads, III. 380). 
The genoroiis man In the ordinary acceptation, without 
respect of the demands of Ids own family, will soon And 
upon the .font of his account that he lias sacrificed to fools, 
knaves, natterci-s, or the deservedly unhappy, all the op- 
portnnltles of affording any future onmIhUucu where it 
ought to In*. St r fir, S]N>ctalor, No. 346. 

6. A blow with the foot. [Bare.] 


Harry, giving hhu a slight foot, laid him on the broad 
of hit hack. //. Droukr, Fool of Quality, II. 


7t. The concluding refrain or hurdon of a song. 

Fate, or repute of a dlttye or verse, wlilche is often re- 
puted. fliiloet, 1652. 

El«, leuf, iou, Ion ; whereof the first Is tlm cry and voyce 
they commonly use to one nnother to muko liuste, or else 
it is the/oof of some song of triumph. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 11. 


8f. Footing; basis; principle: used only in the 
singular. 

This distinction set the controvcray upon a now foot. 
and seemed to be very well approved by most that heard 
it A <bt imm, Coffee-House Debates. 

I . . . shall take it ill If you don't keep up the corre- 
spondence on the mane foot. Waljtole, Letters, II. 126. 

1 continued upon the same fool of acquaintance with 
the two lords last mentioned, until the time of prince 
George's death. Swift, (Tiuiigo iu Queen's Ministry. 

We ought not to treat such miscreants as these upon 
the same foot of fulr disputants. Strelr, Tatler, No. 135. 


9f. Regular or normal value or price; par. 

Were it not for this easy Itorrowlng upon Interest, men's 
necessities would draw iiihui them a most sudden undoing, 
In lliut the) would Is* forced to sell their means (he it lands 
or goods) far under foot. Baron, Usury (ed. 1887). 


10. A unit of loiiglh, originally the length of a 
man’s foot. Abbreviated ft. The English foot (In 
use in the United Stateii) contains 12 Inches, and Ib equal 
to 30.48 centimeters. 1 1 seems to have slightly lengthened 
since the time of Homy V II. The feet In use In differ- 
ent European countries liefore the introduction of the 
metric system varied from 0 to 21 English Indies. Tlin 
ancient Koiiian foot is known from a iiuiiilier of extant 
standards to have been equal to 11.66 English Inches. 
Other ancient feet are of iiurertain length, even when their 
existence Is not in doubt ; u§|icelally, there is at present 
much dispute concerning the Attic foot. (See geometrical 
foot , Mow.) The following table gives the prevalent 
opinions concerning the lengths of llio ancicut feet and 
well-determined values of the more ini|M»rUut modern* 
units of tills name, all expressed In English inches: 


Ancient fett. inches. 

Great Ftolenmk . 13.96 

Lesser Ptolemaic . . 12 14 

Ionic 13.78 

Ph lie tier ian 12.99 

Phrygian 10.93 

iEginetaii 13.11 

Olympic 12.62 

Attic 11.64 

Italic 10 88 

Roman .. 11.66 

Aucient German .. 13.11 

Medieval feet. 
Ancient Welsh .. 9 

Scotch . . . 12.004 

Medem feet. 

(Measures ot the Russian com- 
mission.) 

Sicily 10.183 


Msdemfett. Inches. 

Spain (foot of Burgos) 10.908- 
Dresden commercial 

foot 11.128 

Wfirtemberg . . 11.276 
Poland . . 11.326 

Gassel Work fuss . . 11.828 

Lulieck . .. 11.829 

Bremen .... 11.887 
Bavaria . 11.468 

Sweden 1L689 

Nuremberg 11.926 

Prussia 12.867 

Vienna 12.448 

Venice . . 18.672 

P-assel Ruthenfuss . 16.700 
PliMlinont (piede Ll- 
prando) 20.228 

( From other authorities.) 
French pled du roi. . 12.789 


A foot of grindstone was formerly 8 inches. 

The great eulverln [of 1551 1 was nearly 10 /mC long, [and] 
weighed 4,000 lbs. 1 V. W. Greener , The Gun, p. 21. 

[In this sense foot wss formerly, and still is dialeotally, 
often used for the plural, as well as in Idiomatic oombina- 
Uous like a three foot reflector, an 8/ool stop. 


The take seltli, he was xlllj foote of lengtho, and half a 
IHiIitie lie-twcuo his browes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 839.) 

1 1 . In pros., a group of syllables, of which one is 
distinguish ml above the others, which are rela- 
tively loss marked in enunciation ; a section of 
a rhythmical series consisting of a thesis and 
an arsis. The Greeks first gave the name foot (irov«) to 
the group of times marked by and coim blent with mu* rise 
and one fall of tbu human foot In dauHug or in lamting 
time The time or syllable mnrked alike by the ictua or 
stress of voice, and liy the beat of font or baud In mark- 
ing time, they accordingly called the t hr sis (0«rtf)or 4 set- 
ting down ’ (of the foot), and the remaining Interval be- 
fore or after tills the areis (apao,) or * raising (of the foot). 
Many Latin and modern writer* have introduced great 
confusion into metrical nonicm lnture by directly Inter- 
changing the meanfug of the words arsis and thrsts. (Hee 
arsut.) An uninterrupted siictcsHfon of feet constitutes 
a colon or series, and the name line or verse Is given to 
a colon, cola, or period, If written In one line. In accen- 
tual txM*try,as in English, and other modern languages in 
wlikli the syllabic accent is chiefly a stresa of the voice, 
the rhythmical ictus regularly coincides with the syllable 
accent, aud the relative length of time taken In pro- 



foot 

nouncing a syllable la almost entirely disregarded. In 
the poetry of the Greeks, Romans, Hindus, and other na- 
tlona in whose language* the syllable accent was chiefly a 
matter of tone or pitch, quantity — that la. the length of 
time taken In pronouncing each syllable — determined the 
rhythm. In Greek and Homan rhythmics and metrics a 
nult of time is assumed, called a 
Hum or mom, or sjnn 1 
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The Dutch 


Captain here put his feet into the eonvena- 
0. W . Hobmm, Old VoLof Life, p. 02. 


Totomahath forgot that R was sometime aackt. and beg- 
gara that ener they carried their fardles on/poweefc. 

To Mt on foot, to originate ; begin ; pat in motion : as, JIToak, Pref. to Greene’s Menaphon. 

to set on foot a subscription. foot-bftlistert (fflt'bd'is-tGr), n. An unmount- 

8uch designs are generally set an foot by the secret mo- ed archer. 

ed. called a primary or/undamental tion and instigation of the peers and nobles. foot-hill (f&t'bAll. ft. 1. A ball Consisting ori- 

„ th „ , fl r n ’ KIP ,!' gKSyaf i» incited biddepTnowTahaUow 


as the ordinary or normal short (marked end expressed 
In vcrlm! composition hy a short syllablo. The ordinary 
or normal Jong (marked -) Is equal to two times or morse, 
and Is expressed by a long s> liable. Metrical classification 
of such feet is Imsed cither on metrical Magnitude — that 
is, on tlie length of the foot as measured In mono or times, 
each long Iwhig reckoned as two shorts — or oil the jtedal 
ratm ~ that is, the proportion of the number of times in 
the thesis to that in the arsis. 

From long to long in solemn sort 

Blow Spondee stalks; strong foot I yet ill able 

Rvor to come up with Dactyl trisyllable. 

L' .... 


He, then, who »* a colony wAgiite ages* work, oCtadflMabte or of bmosnyu’iatu. 

Addrei#0i ' P* “■ rated with rubber, cased in leather, round or 
oval in shape, and designed to be driven by 
the foot in the game called by the same name. 
Bee def. 2. 


TO take foott, to take to one's heels. 

Come on to me now, Livingston. 

Or then take foot and flee. 

Lord Livingston (Child's Ballads, in. 840). 
Washing Of fott, a oeremony in the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, Russian, and some other churches, as those of the 
Hunkers, Wlnebrennerians, etc., in oommemoratlon of 
Christ's washing of the feet of his disciples after the last 
supper (John xiu. 4- 17V both as a symbol of spiritual cleans- 


The stnrdie plowman, lustie, strong, and bold, 
Overcometh the whiter with driving tnefoote-btul, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall. 

A lem. Barclay , quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 

Ip. 100. 



Stop Is called an 8-fout stop, liecuusc in this case tho pijio ch u riVos^ wah t!m f* Homan 

p is called <. .i. A . 


is about 8 feet long. Rftimorly, nil octave ship 1 
a 4-foot stop ; a double or nuliootave ship, a Id-foot stop, 


feot of twelve poor persons. 

The ceremony is also called mandatum or inaundy. Bee 

etc. (See stop ) The usage has Ihtji extended to tho deslg- m^ a ± 1 Yl}LTJ iurm * a y} - . - - . . , m 

nation of the pitch of particular tones ami of Instrumenta. foot (fht), V. foot, ft.J I. intruns. 1. Togo 
Thus, tlie second C below middle C is called 8-foot C, utid OU foot; walk. 


all the tones in the octave ulsivu It 8-foot tones, or tones 
In the 8-foot octavo, while the llrst C lielow middle C is 
called 4 -ft mt C, etc. Thus, also, tlie piccolo is called a 
4-foot Instrument, liecaiise its tonus are au octave above 
the notes written. 

13. Tho com more i al iiarno for one of tho small 
plates of tortoise-shell which line the carapace : 
commonly used in tho plural. — 14. One of the 
small marginal plates of the upper shell of tlie 
hawkbi 11 turtle. Also culled now. — 15f. Sedi- 
ment : same as JiutUt. 

Much of til is Wiixo had a great footc and is not so falru 
waxe as In times past wee haue had. You must cause the 
Joule to bee taken olf before you doe weigh it. 

Hakluyts Voyages, 1. 300. 
Aooentu&l feet. 8«u accentual —Ball of the foot Hue 
balll . — By foot, by walking.— Cubic foot, a ouIhj whose 
side is onu foot, und which therefore contains 1,728 cubic 
inches.— Dactylic foot See tsorrhyt Innic. — Druid'S 
foot See Druid . — DrUSlan foot See Drwnan I. - 
False feet (a) III Protozoa, pseudnpods (6) In Crus- 
tacea, thu swimming-feet or abdominal apiieiulagoB. 
F00t-and-m0Uth disease, aphtha* eptsoOticrc, a Hintii 
gious atfuctlon which attacks cuttle and other animuls 
manifeHting itself by laineness, Indisposition to eat, and 
general febrile symptoms, with eruptions of small vesicles 
oil the feet, In the month, ami elsewhere. It may la* com 
muuleated to persons who drink the unlMilled milk of 
uows affected with the disease.— Foot Of a fine. Hue 
ftnet . — Fungus foot of India, Madura foot name 
as mycetoma . — Geometrical or philosophical foot, a 
foot in use lu tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
writers of all countries, equal, according to tho researches 
of Du Morgan, to alsiut U.8 English inches. 

Au iuoh |is) one -ten Ui of a philosophical ftsit. 

Locke , Human fiuderstaiidlng, I V. x. 10, note 
Oh foot (a) Standing or moving on tlie feet ; afoot 

And Vltln light down mi finite to s|Ke|ke with tills man, 
and hym axed wliat he was. Berlin (K K T. 8.), i. 72. 

To come on fate to limit and sliote 
To get us mete in store. 

The Nut-Brown Maid (Percy's Kullqucs, p 182). 

Thongli,! got very close up hi ni> game, they were on 
foot Indore 1 saw them, and I did not get a standing allot. 

T. Roosevelt, limiting Trliis, ]i 301. 
lb) In liealtli or activity ; able to go about IColluq. J («*) 
In progress ; going on. 

It was a glorious July morning, and there was nothing 
particular on toot. In tlie afternoon, there would lie 
drives and walks, perhaps. 

Mr*. Whitney, Leslie GoldthwAltc, vill. 
Squirt foot, a square whose side is one foot, and which 
therefore contains 144 square inches.— TO bind or tie 
hind and foot see hand.— To bnoo the feet, to 
understand (something); be or become pouted (on Any 
subject); loam or know the ropes: a sailors’ phrase, 
apparently from the litoral bracing of tlie feet In the rig- 
ging of a ship.— To cover tho foot In Scrip., to ease 
nature. 

And he oarae to the sheepcotes by the way, where was a 
cave ; and Saul went in to roper Ids feet. 1 Sam. xxtv. 3. 

To foil on one’s foot to find one’s foot Bee the veriw. 
’-TO keep one's foott, to malntufn proper conduct 

Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God. 

Bool. v. 1. 

To know the length Of one’s foot to understand a per- 
son thoroughly ; take bis measure 

Nosce tetpsum, take the length \\fyour own foot. 

Withal*. 

To put one's best foot forward or foremost («) To 

use all jHissIblu despatch. 

But jwf pour belt foot fonrard, or 1 fear 
Thntwe shall miss the mall. 

Tennytun, Walking to the Mail. 
(6) To appear to tlie l>eat advantage 1 : make as good an ap- 
pearance or impression as possible • use one's most effec- 
tive resources ; do one's very best To put one’s foot in 
it to spoil a thing completely; ruin it; make a mess of 


The little girls were timid and grave. As they footed 
slowly up tlie aisle, each one took a moment's glance at 
tlie Englishman. H. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 198. 

2. To tread to measure or music. ; donee ; skip. 

He saw a quire of ladles in a round, 

That featly/oofttto seem’d to skim the ground. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, L 210. 
My feet, which only nature taught to go, 

Did never yet the art ot footing know. 

Sir J. Davie*, Dancing. 

3. In falconry, to seise the game with the tal- 
ons and kill ii 


America In a modified form. The Held is 330 feet long by 
100 wide, and in the middle of each end Is a goal formed of 
two upright poets, in the Rugby game 184 feet apart with a 
cross-bar 10 feet above the ground, and In the Association 
game 24 feet apart with a cross-bar 8 feet from the ground. 
There are 11 players on each side (in tlie Rugby game 
sometimes l&X divided Into rusher * and back*; the spe- 
cial object of the former being to check their opponent* 
and to rush or push forward tlie ball in a body, and of the 
latter to klok or ran with the ball. Thetwo sides oastlots, 
the winner having the privilege of beginning the game with 
possession of the ball, or of selecting the got! In the Rugby 
game the players can kick, ran with, or throw the ball 
(but not throw it forward toward their opponents' gosl); 
in tlie Association game they can only kick It. The play- 
ing is begun hy kicking of the bail from midway between 
tlie goals, and the players strive to force the hall through 
or lieyomi their opponents' goal. In the Association game, 
to win a goal thu liall must Ini kicked through the goal 
lielow the cross-liar, and tlie side securing the largest num- 
ber of goals wins the game. In thu Rugby game soorlng 


sjsBsawn&jr "-asHfE-i: 

4. To amount to : sum up: as, their purchases 
footed up pretty high. 


guni - jji jBia uvnr uic unwinr j it uiuvii-uuwn, uy carry iu|f 

the boll behind the goal and there touching it to the 
ground, which gives tne player a try — that is, the right to 
carry the ball out in front of the goal and try to kick a goal ; 


n. irons . l.'To~tmuT with* tlie feet, as in 
walking; traverse on foot.; ]>uhs over by walk- 
ing: as, to foot the green; to foot the whole 
distance. 

HwiLliold footed thrice the old Lwuld], 

Shed r., Lear, Hi. 4. 

Then aye he han^d, and uyn he curiiod, 

Till a' the lordliugH/od/rd the llmir. 

Jjoohtnaben Ilarjter (Child's Ballads, VI. 8). 

2. To strike with the foot ; kick ; spurn. 

You, that (lid void your rheum upon my lieard, 

And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur, 

Over your threshold. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 

For there the pride of all her heart will Uiw, 

When you shall foot her fnun you, not she you. 

Beau, amt PL, Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1. 

3. To fix firmly on the feet; wet up ; settle; es- 
tablish. 

Despatch us with All speed, lust that our king 
Como here himself to question our delay ; 

For he Is footed in this loud already 

Shak., Hun. V., 11. 4 

What confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? Shak., lieor, ill. 7. 


a safety touch-down or safety, by forcing one's opponents 
to touch the ball to the ground behind one's own goal. The 
play continues for a certain length of time (in 1899 one 
hour and ten minutes), divided into two parts by a short 


of it is in Fltxsteplien's History of London, about 1176. 
Stew. Ill not bu stniokun, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither; you base foot-ball player 
his heels.] 


[Tripping up his f 


k., Lear, I. 4 


ing from the ground during the process of haul- 
ing, by putting first one foot aud then the other on Its 
lower edge.— To foot it (a) To walk. 

Who that has seen it can forget ... the strange, elas- 
tic rhythm of the whole regtmunt/bot&qp it in time? 

B. h. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 208. 

(6) To donee. 

Lo ! how flnely the Graces can it foot* 

To the Instrument Spencer , Shop. Cal., April. 

Vdfoot it with e'er a captain in the county but these 
outlandish heathen alleraindet and cotillons are quite be- 
yond me. Sheridan, The Rivals, ill. 4. 

f00t-artill6X7 (f&t'&r-til'e-ri), n. See phrase 
under artillery . 

u^t-cme^u^ footback (ftil/bak), ». K/oof + bade 1 .] Foot: 

to enter into ; join in. a humorous imitation of horseback. 


The danger attending tills pastime occasioned king 
James 1 to say, From this court 1 debarro all rough and 
violent exercises, as the foot ball, meeter for lauielng than 
making able the users thereof." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 109. 

8. Figuratively, an object or a person sub- 
jected to hard usage or to many vicissitudes or 
changes of condition: as, ho was tho foot-ball 
of fortune. 

foot-band (fAt'band), ». [< foot + baadB.] A 
band of infantry. 

foot-bank (ffit'bangk), a. In fort., a raised way 
along the inside of a parapet; a banquette, 
foot-barracks (ffct'bar'gks), n. pi. Barracks 
for iiifantrv. 

4f. To seise with the foot or feet, or paws or foot-base (nlt'bfts), n. In arch., a molding above 
talons. a plinth. 

The holy eagle -foot-bath (ffct'bfcth), w. 1. The act of bathing 

Stoop’d, as to foot Cymbcllno v 4 the feet— 2. A vessel for bathing or washing 

5. To add or make afoot to: as, to foot a stock- footlmnch (ftit'bench), n. A low bench for 

mg or boot. several persons sitting in a row to rest their 

80 women were carried in ehaires footed with gold, and foot Upon, as in a church pew or the like. 

600 in others footed with silvor^veryisiitiiijtuouixlya.ttix'ed- foot-blOWOT (fftt'bl6'6r), n. A bellows worked 
f'urchat, Klgrtuiage, p. 85. . the 

6. To add, as ttie numbers in a column, and A foot-blower, from whioh the blast b created by air- 
«et the sum at the foot: generally with up: as, pressure, caused by repeated strokes of a pair of bellows 
to foot up an account.— 7. To pay ; liquidate : Ailing an elastic air-reservoir. IF. A. Rosa Blowpipe, p. l. 

as, to foot tho bill. [Colloq., u. 8.]— 

her UjJ^in seine -fishing, tokeep thebottom of the net 


To foot foot-board (fflt'bdrd), n. 1. A support for the 
A nA foot, as in a boat or carriage, or at a workman’s 
bench.— 2. An upright pfeete across the foot of 
a bedstead.— 3. The platform otn which the 
driver and fireman of a locomotive engine 
stand; a foot-plate.— 4. A small platform at 
the back of a carriage on which the footman 
stands. 

footboy (fftt'boi), n. [< foot + boy. Cf. the 
older term footknabe.'] A boy in waiting; an 
attendant in livery ; a lackey; a link-boy. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his state at door, 'mongst pursuivants, 
Pages, and footboy*. Shak, Hen. V1IL, v. 2. 

O, sir, his lackey, ... a monster, a very monster in ap- 
parel; and not like a Christian foot boy, or a gentleman s 
lackey. 8hak. t T, of the 8., 11L 2. 



Vowpsr, Task, It. 55a 

foot-breadth (ffit'bredth), *. The breadth of 
the foot; an area as large aa the sole of the foot. 

I will not gi?o you of tbMr land, no, not ao much aa a 
foot breadth. Dent li. 5. 

foot-bridge (ffit'brij), n . [< ME. /otebrydge ; 
< foot + bridgtl.] 1. A bridge for fbot-passen- 
gen. 

And many yores byfore yo pastyon of our Lords there 
lay oner the aame a tree for a/ete brydge, wherof the holy 
eroaae waa afterwarder made. 

Sir JL Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 81. 

9. In moot., a curved bar which serves as a 
step for the foot or toe of a mill-spindle. 

foot-brig (ffit'brig), a. A dialectal form ot foot- 
bridge. 

foot-cloth (ffit'klfithh n. I. A large sumpter- 
cloth, or housing of a horse, formerly in use 
and considered a mark of dignity and state. 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did atnmble, 

Aud started, when he look'd upou the Tower, 

Aa loth to bear me to the slaughterhouse. 

Shak., Rich. 111., ill. 4. 

Code. Thou dost ride on a foot-cloth, dost thou not? 

Say. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear a 
cloak, when honester men than thou go in their lioae and 
doublets. Shot.. 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

How he Should worshipped be, and reverenced, 

Ride with his furs and foot-cloths. 

B. Jonson , Volpone, 1. 1. 

9. A carpet or rug. 

Abbot Egelrlo . . . gave to that church [at Croyland] 
before the year #02, “two large foot-cloths (ao carpets 
were then called) woven with lions to be laid out before 
the high altar, aud two shorter ones trailed all over with 
flowers." S. K. Handbook , Textile Fabrics, p. 103. 

Tumbled on the purple foolclnth, lay 
The lily-shiuing child. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

foot-CUShion (ffit'ktish'qn), n. In entom ., same 
as foot-pad. 3. 

footed (ffit'ed), a. [< foot + -or/ 8 .] Provided 
with a foot or feet: usually in composition: as, 
tour-footed. 

She fulndned out her scorn of laws Baliquo 
And little-footed China. Tennyson, Princess, ii 

footer (ffit'ftr), n. 1. One who goes on foot; 
a walker. [Colloq.] 

He had the reputation of lieing the best footer in the 
West. . . . The next day some or the chiefs determined 
that their best walker should accompany him to see if he 
could not be walked down. 

New York Semi-weekly Tribune , Sept. 21, 1881. 

2. In falconry , a hawk which seizes its prey 
with its talons. 

They [the great northern falcons) are considerably swift- 
er than the peregrines, and are most deadly footers. 

En eye. Brit.. IX. 10. 

3. A stroke with the foot; a kick at a foot-ball. 
Orotic. [North. Eng.] — 4. An idler. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

foote-sauntet, ». [Perhaps < foot + *saunt = 
aatnt 8 , var. of cent. F. cent , a hundred; allusion 
obscure.] A certain game at cards. (Josson, 
Schoole of Abuse (1579). 

footfall (ffit'ffil), n. A footstep; the tread of 
the foot. 

I should evermore be vext with tlieo 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

Tennyson. Guinevere. 

footfaatt (ffit'ffist), a. and n. [< ME .fotofest 
(as noun): < foot + fas&.] I. a. 1. field by 
the foot; hence, fettered; captive. 

II. n. A captive; a prisoner. 

That he herde slghlnge of fotefiste sone [authorised 
version, To hear the groaning of the prisoner). 

Ps. cl. 21, ME. version (ell. 20, authorised version). 

foot-light (ffit'fit), n. A fight between persons 
on foot. 

So began oxafbotjlght, in such sort that we were well en- 
tered to blood of both sides. Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, it 

fOOt-folk (f fit 'f 6k). n. K ME. footefotk , fote- 
follce (ms B. voetvolk ms MHG. vousvoto, G. fuss- 
solk 3s Sw. fotfoUc s= Dan. fodfoUc ) ; < foot + 
folk.] Infantry. 

The/ootafott and sympyl knaves 
In hand they hente ful good staves. 

JHehard Coer de Lion. 1. 4529. 

A favourite book of his grandfather had been the life of 
old George Frundsbeig of Mindelhelm, a colonel ot foot- 
folk In the Imperial service at Pavia light 

Thackeray, Virginians, Ixilt 

foot-followert, *. [ME. footfolowcr, feetfolow- 
rr (tr. L. podtsequus, m., poaisequa, f.); < foot 
+^/otfo*psr.] A follower; an attendant; a re- 

_ Abigail hlgede and roos and stlede vpon the asse, and 
fyue child srynunen Mtfsetfdmmrg weuten with hir. 

Wymf, 1 Kt (1 Sam.) xxv. 42 (Oxf.). 
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(ffit'gdr), n. Covering for tha feet; 
shoea or boots and stockings. 

Their foot-gear testified no higher than the ankle to the 
muddy pilgrimage these good people found themselves 
engaged In. Carlyle. 

foot-geldt. n. [In old law, repr. ME. *fotgeld 
or * fotgild , <fot, foot, + geM, gild, a payment: 
see yield.] fit old Eng. forest law , a fine for not 
expeditating dogs in a royal forest, 
foot-glut, *. [< ME. *footgln, feetgyn ; < foot 
+ pi* 8 .] A snare for the foot. 

Vupitous men, waitendc, as foul^ra, jovnes puttende 
and feetyynnes, to ben cogt men. nyelif, Jer. v. 20. 

foot-glOTOt Offit'gluv), n. A kind of stocking ; 
a warm muffler For the feet. 

Hie buskins and foot-gloves we wore Defoe. 

foot-grain (ffit'gr&n), n. A unit of mechanical 
• work, equal to the work done by a force of one 
grain acting through a distance of one foot. 
f00t-griut.it* \VLE. footgrene ; < foot + grin*.] 
A snare for the feet. 

Hkfootgrene [var. foottrappe.Yurv.] is hid in the erthe. 

Wydif, Job xvlil. 10 (Oxf.). 

foot-guard (ffit'gttrd),*». 1. A boot or pad worn 
by a horse to prevent wounding the feet by in- 
terfering or overreaching. — 2. pi. Guards of in- 
fantry, The foot-guards In the British army form tlie 
garrison of the metropolis and the guard of the sovereign 
at Windsor. They consist of three regiments, the Grena- 
dier, Coldstream, and Boots Fusilier Guards. 
fOOt-halt (ffit'hfilt), n. [< foot + halt*.] A 
disease incident to sheep, and said to proceed 
from a worm which enters between the hoofs, 
foot-handed (ffit'han'ded), a. Pedimanous: a 
term applied to certain Chiropoda (which see), 
foot-hawker (ffit'hA'kdr), ». One who travels 
on foot to sell his wares; a peddler. 

The revenue from the foot -hankers' licences, about 
80,0001. per annum, was collected with considerable diffi- 
culty. 8. Dowell. Taxes In England, III. 38. 

foot-hedge (ffit'hej), n. A slight dry hedge of 
thorns, to protect a newly planted hedge. Also 
called footset. [Prov. Eng.l 
foot-hill (ffit'hil ), n. A distinct lower part of a 
mountain; one of tho hills or minor elevations 
of a mountain range which lie next the valley 
and form the transitions between that and the 
higher portions : most commonly in tho plural : 
as, th e foot-hills of tho Sierra Nevada. 

The tangled, woody, and almost trackless /oof. Atf/* that 
enclose thu valley . . . were dwarfed Into satellites by the 
bulk and bearing of Mount Habit Helena. 

B. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 84. 

There are towns situated at various elevations among 
our mountains and foot-hills, so sheltered as to Im* very 
free from winds. Pop. Sei. Bo , XX VI II. (178. 

foothold (ffit'hdld), n. 1. That which sustains 
the foot, firmly and prevents them from slip- 
ping ; that on which one may stand or tread se- 
curely; hence, firm standing; footing; stable 
position; settlement; establishment. 

He determined to march at once against llie enemy, ami 
prevent his gaining a permanent foothold in tho kingdom. 

Preseott. 

Tt was the tint foothold of the harhurlan. ilia gata by 
which he seemed likely to open bis way to the possession 
of the control peninsula of Europe 

E. A Fret man, Venice, p. 821. 

Fancy flutters over these vogue wastes like a butterfly 
blown out to sea, and fltids no foothold 

Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 188a 

2. A kind of light india-rubber overshoe, leav- 
ing the heel unprotected; a sandal. Borne- 
times called Up. 

foothook (ffit'hfik), n. The supposed original 
otfuttock (which see). [The word foothook has 
not been found in actual use.] 
foot-hot (ffit'hot), adr. [< ME. foothot, fote- 
hote ; < foot + hot; cf. hotfoot.] In hunting, in 
hot haste ; hence, in extended use, with all ex- 
pedition. 

And Custance ban they take anon, foot-hot, 

And In a ship al standees, God wot, 

They hail hir set. Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 840. 

footing (ffit'ing), If. [< ME. foting (sc Q.fus- 
sung ) ; verbal n. of foot, v.] 1. Walk; tread; 

step; footstep. 

The famous witness© of our wonted praise, 

They trampled have with their towle footings trade [tread], 
Ana like to troubled puddles have them made. 

Spenser, Tears ot the Muses, 1. 27a 

I would out-nlght you, did no body come ; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Shak., M. of V., v 1. 

Yet, In the bulk of empty house above him, he could 
surely hear a stir of delicate footing— he was surely con- 
scious, Inexplicably conscious, of some presence. 

JL L. Stevenson, Markheim. 

2. Dance ; rhythmical tread. 


jfootknave 

Make holiday ; your rye-straw hate pat on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In oowxtry footing. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 

Your dance Is the best language of some comedies, 

And footing runs away with all. 

Shirley, Lore in a Mate, iv. 2. 

3. Track; footprint. [Bare.] 

I follow here the footing of thy feete. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 11. S4. 
Or, like a nymph with long dishevel I’d hair, 

Dan cc on tliu sands, and yet uo footing seen. 

Shak., Venus aud Adonis, 1. 148. 

Master Knluet writeth that hec saw footings at Port 
Desire as blgge as four© of ourvs: and two men newly 
hurled, one of which wum fourteuns spans long. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 851. 

4. Place for the foot; ground to stand on. 

Stand sure and take good fating. 

Skelton, ('nllis Clout, L 1071. 

Such spoils her desperate step had sought, 

Where scarce was footing for tho goat. 

Scott , L of tho L., Iv. 21. 

Rubbing his eye a, ho followed Joe down the dark, un- 
certain footing of the stairs. 

J . T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 121). 

Hence— 6. Established place; Becure posi- 
tion; foothold. 

Next to the third relgnod Ills fourth Son Alfred, in whose 
Time came over greater Swarms of Danes than ever be- 
fore, and had now got Footing In the North, the West, 
and South Parts of this Island. Baker, Chronicles, p. a 

Wlmt he | Christ) had said concerning the Resurrection 
was only to lie understood of thu state of Regeneration : 
which doctrine, It seems, had gotten great footing in the 
Church of Corinth by their means. 

StiUingJteet , Sermons, IT. li. 

As soon us he hod obtained a footing at court. 

Macaulay. 

6. Basis; foundation. 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders, mid make compromise? 

Shak., K. John, v. 1. 

[Those things] had nn finding in scripture, nor had licen 
In use In the purest churches for three hundred years af- 
ter Christ Winthrop, II 1st. New England, I. 248. 

If our law is not already on thh finding, I wish extreme- 
ly It were lint on tt. 

Jefferson, quoted In nnueroft’s Hist, ('oust., I. 480. 

7. Mutual standing; reciprocal relation : as, a 
friendly footing. 

I should carefully avoid any intercourse with Plilllp on 
any other footing than that of quiet friendship 

George Eliot , Mill on thu Floss, vi. 8. 

Frankness Invites frankness, puts the parties on a con- 
venient /tMrttu//, uud makes tlielr business a friendship. 

Emerson, Essays, lstser., p. 215. 

8. The act of nutting a foot to anything, or 
that which is turned as a fool.— 9. The act of 
adding up a column of figures, or tho amount 
of sucli a column. — 10. A narrow niece of net- 
ting or the like, having two parallel edges, used 
in women’s dross as a basis upon which a scal- 
loped or other ornamental edging can bo sowed. 
— 11. The straight edge of a pioeo of lace 
which is sewed to a garment, iih distinguished 
from the scalloped edge, which is loft free. — 12. 
The finer detached fragments of whale-blub- 
ber, not wholly deprived of oil.— 13. In arch., 
a spreading course at tho base or fouiylation 
of a wall. — 14. The lower division of the slope 
of an embankment exposed to the sea. — 16. A 
piece of wood inserted in the shaftment of an 
arrow at the nock. Amor. Nat., July, 18N0, p. 
674. — 10. An entertainment given on entering 
a school, or any now place or office. Brackett. 
[Prov. Eng.] - To pay one's footing, to pay money, 
usually to be spent for drink, on first doing something, 
as on entering upon u trade, or upon one’s engagement 
In a place of employment. 

footing-beam (f&t'ing-bem), n. In arch., the 
tie-beam of a roof, 
footinglyt, adr. Nimbly; featly. 

For wild, for number or for graoe, 
pare mell with me in iyme? 

Or who can daunce so footingly, 

Obserulng tune and time? 

Drant, tr. of Horace's Satires, 1. 0. 

foot-iron (ffit'i'6rn), n. 1. A carriage-step. — 
2. A fetter for the feet. 

foot-jaw (ffit'jft), n. A maxilliped or gnathopo- 
dite; one of those limbs of crustaceans and 
other arthropods which ore modified into ac- 
cessory mouth-parts. See cut under Podoph- 
thalmut . 

foot-joint (ffit 'joint), it. 1. In omith., the po- 
darturuin ; the junction of the toes collectively 
with the metatarsus. — 2. In entom., one of tho 
joints of the foot or tarsus of an insect, com- 
monly five in number. 

foot-key (ffit'ke), n. The )>ed&l of an organ. 

footknavet, n. [ i/L&foteknave ; <foot + knave.] 
Afootboy; a lackey. 



footknave 

Of my linun no helpe I crave, 

I no ha vo none other foteknave. 

Vwaine and Gawin (ml. KiUon), 1. 2575. 

foot-lathe (fltt'hiTii), w. A lathe in which mo- 
tion in impart ml to the spindle by a treadle; a 
lathe moved by foot-power, 
footlera (fut # les), a. [< foot + -tew.] Having 
no feet; without footing or basis. 

Dreamful wHHtm wli or v footle** fancies dwell 
t the ( 


2312 

footmanahlp (ffit'm§n-ship), ft- 
-ship.] The art or business of a 1 


foot-rot 


►low. 

'erior 


j golden day. 
Te% 


Among the fragments of 

Tennyson, Maud, x\bl. 
foot-level (flit'lev'el), w. A hiugcd one-foot 
rule, with a spirit-level in the upper edge of 
one arm, and a pivoted steel blade, graduated 
up to 45*, in the other arm. Also called com- 
bwutton-levcl. 

footlights (f&t'lits), n. pi. In theaters, a row of 
lights placed on the front of the stage, nearly 
on a level with the feet of the performers. For- 
merly called floats. 


>tman. 

Come, Tony, tlie/ootouifMMp I taught yon. 

Middleton and Anafey, Changeling, lv. 3. 

footman’s-iimt, »• A poor lodging. Hares. 

Which at the licelcs no bants his frighted ghost, 

That he at last \w footman' t-inne must host, 

Home castle dolorous compos'd of stone, 

Like (let me see) — Newgate Is such a o*e. 

Howland*! Knave of lleurU (1018). 

foot-mantlet (f fct'man'tl), n. [< ME. foteman - 
trf; < foot + mantle.] In the fourteenth con- 

tuiyandlater, an outer garment used to pro- (ftt'pound), «. A compound unit 

toot the dress when riding. Apparently^ was ton £a of a v ioo [ pa ired with the weight of a. 
used hy women only, and was tlio original of p 0Undl used in measuring energy or work ; the 
the modern riding-habit. energy required to raise a weight of one pound 


ffit'plou), *. A Mud of 
•poet (rat'p'et), «. A servile or 
poet. Dryden: [Bare.] 
foot-post (fat 'post), w. A post or messenger 
who travels on foot. 

Carriers and footpotts will he arrant rebels. 

FMchert Double Marriage, 1U. 2. 

Ano. Mr. Tridewel ! well met Why so fast, sir? Itook 
you for a foot -port. 


Tri. A / oot-po*t! indeed, your flne wit will post you 
ither world one of these days, if It take not the 


into anot 

wliipplng post I' th* way. 
tie witty apprehension? 


And wh: 


f, In your llt- 
Nurthem Lass. 


uwu * energy required to raise a weight of one pound 

A foot-mantel about hire him* large. against gravity to the height of one foot. One 

Chaucer ! Uen. Frol. to C. T., L 472. footpound at the equator and the level of the aearepre- 
A mark of a foot; a 


b-pound at the equator 
sents an amount of energy equal to 13.56 megaeigs. 


footmark (ftt^iQUrk), s, a iunm «* *ww« %» . .. — — _ — _ — _ 

footprint; track. foot-jKmndal (ffit poun-dalb ». [< foot-pound 

As long as Clainm exercised the power, when she ail- foot-muff (fUt'muf), n. A receptacle for the + -«*•] An absolute unit of energy, being the 

feet, lined with fur, etc., to keep them warm energyof an avMrdupois pound moving; with a 

in winter, especially iu a carriage or sleigh. velocity of one English foot per mean solar seo- 

foot-note (ftit'not), ». In printing, a note at ond. Hh.qnri to»t^tmnd<U^^brJliea«!riNs. 


vatiecd to the tootUght*, to make the (then standing) pit 
recoil several feet, hy the mere magic of her eyes, tin* pit 
. . . flung crowns to her, and wept at the thought of los- 
ing her. Duran! Annuls of lhig. Stage, I. xix. 

While the floor of the stage riiiia from the footlights to 
the rear wall of the building, the entire depth is rarely 

r'* Ma 


the bottom of a page as an ai 


to some- 


ondc , , 

tJon of gravity expr esse d In feet per second, or about 82.2, 
and is equivalent to 421,402 ergs. 


utilised. 


Scribner'* Mag.! IV. 438. win uiai-, ur Hpoeuyiugautnonty i ora biam9ixioiii>. -pxew in wbich the Upper die Or foi 
footlights, to apiwar on the footpace (fdt'p&H), ». 1. A slow' Ht^p. as in pressed by a treadle. JS. H. Knigl 

rootuBita, to show ail incliua- walking.— 2f. A mat; something on which to footprint (flit ' print), n. 1. The 
' Ju pl “° . . ..... f°°t; an impresBion left hy the t< 


thing in the text, usually explaining a passage in foot-prMS (ttt'pres’), a." A form of standing 
the text, or specifying authority for a statement. pr6 M in which the uppe 


To appear before the footlights, to apiwar on the 
stage.— To smell Of the footlights, to show all inclina- 
tion for or connection with theatrical concerns ; lie stagy 

B irtmcnt or language . ns, her manners smell qf the 
ht*. ~ To smell the footlights, to acquire a taste 
lug. 

foot-line (ftit'lin), it. 1. In Jinking, the lead- 
line or lower line of u net or seine, to which 
sinkers are attached opposite the cork-line. — 
2. In printing , the last lino of a page of typo, 
usually blank, or containing only the signature 
of the sheet, at regular intervals, but sometimes 
baring in it the folio or number of the page. 
footling 1 (ffit'ling), n. jXfoot + -Itng 1 . J 1. A 
small toot, Wright . — 2. Anything no bigger 
than one's foot. Wright. 
footling* 2 (fftt/ling), a. [ <foot + -h/if/1.] Hav- 
ing the foot foremost: applied in obstetrics to 
cases in which a foot presents, 
foot-loose (flit' Ids), a. Free; untraramcled; dis- 
engaged. 

footman (flit 'man), ft. J pi .footmen (-men), [< 
ME. footman, foteman , fotman , a foot-soldier, a 
running footman ; <foot 4- man.] 1. A soldier 
who marchos and fights on foot. 

They asscmblyd . . . 

Hyxty thousand funhnen. 

Richard Cncr dr lAon, 1. 2051 (Welter’s Motr. Rom , II ). 

Distract your anny, which dotli most consist 
Of war-inark'd footmen. Shah., A. and l’ , HI 7. 

Tim other princes put on harness? light, 

An footmen use. Fairfax 

2. A walker; a pedestrian. [Rare.] 

Though practice will mooii make a mini of tolorahlc vig 
or an able footman, yet, as u help to Imar fatigue, I used 
to chow a root of ginseng as I walked along. 

H'iHtam Hj/rd, quoted in Tyler's Amor. Lit., 11. 277. 

3f. Formerly, a runner in attendance upon 
a person of rank; later, a servant who ran 
berord his master’s carriage for the purpose of 
rendering assistance on bad roods or in cross- 
ing streams, but mainly as a mark of tlio con- 
sequence of tlio traveler: distinctively called 
a running footman. Me was usually dressed in a light 
black cap, a jockey coat, and white linen trousers, and 
carried a pole six or seven feet long. 

Mony of hem fotrmrn ther lien, 


Storea , a mat, a footpace of sedges. Nomenalator. 

IT ilium I knew 

It were a truth I stood for, any coward 
Might make my breast lils/oof-nacr. 

Middleton and Rowley , Juiir Quarrel, il. 1. 

3. A landing or resting-place at the end of a 
short flight of steps, being a stair or tread 
broader than the others. Also called half-pace. 
When it occurs at the angle where the stair 
turns it is called qimrUr-paec. — 4f. Formerly, 
the dais iu a hall. See the extract. 

'flic term footpace! Fr. haut puH, won given to the raised 
floor at the upper end of all aucluiiL hall Vide Parker's 
(Unwary of Aruhltcuturu. jV ami Q., Oth Ber., XI. 488. 

5. Ecclc8. r the platform or raised dais upon 
which an altar immediately stands, it extends 
n short distance beyond each end of the altar, and two 
atop* lead up to It from tlio floor of the sanctuary or chan- 
cel. Throughout the greater imrfc of the inass or com mu- 
iifoii-nfllce the celebrant stands on the footpace, the dea- 
con one step and the sulxlencou two steps lower; but after 
the flrst words of the (llurin in Kxcclsls and the Creed, 
ami at the Hanctus, the deacon and sulHleacon ascend to 


upper die or follower is de- 

fit. 

e mark of a 
foot in walk- 


We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprint* on the sands of time. 

Longfellow, Psalm of Ufa 
That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone. 


2. In geol., an 
impression of 
the foot of an 
animal on the 
surface of a 
rock, such im- 

Eeen made at a 
time when the 
stone was in 
the state of 
loose sand or 
moist clay; an 
ichnite. 


Tennyton, Princess, liL 


the priest's side ; and the deacon also does so at certain foot-roes ffftt'- 
otlier times, as at the lieginning of the canon or prayer of z? \ a 
consecration, in order to assist the priest run;, w. a. ruco 



0f. A hearthstone. Hallmelt. 
footpad (fht'pad), «. [< foot + pftdfl.] A high- 
wayman who robs on foot; specifically, one of 
a large class, existing in Europe when police 
authority was still in an ineffective condition, 
who made a business of nibbing people passing 
on horseback or in carriages, 
foot-pad (f&t'pad), ft. [< foot + pad 2.] 1. A 
pad fitted over tlio solo of a liorse’s foot to pre- 
vent balling in snow. — 2. An anklet of leather 
strapped on a horse’s foot to prevent inter- 
fering; a boot.— 3. In entom ., a cushion-like 
expansion on the lower surface of the tarsal 
joints: applied especially to the onyeliium, or 
membranous cushion between the tarsal claws, 
Also called foot-cunhion and pule ill uh . 
under fieeh-fiy. 
foot-page (ftit'p&j), ft. A footboy ; an attendant 


Fowl! Footprint, from the Trlwalc rocks 
near Uouultm, New Jeney. 


run by persons 
on foot. 

The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 

West with an Infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures : now and then 
A wrestling match, afuot race, or a fair. 

Cowper , Task, iv. 026. 

foot-rail (fftt'ral), ft. 1. In a railroad, a rail 
which has the foot-flanges wide-spreading, the 
web vertical, and the head bulb-shaped. 2£. IT. 
Knight.— 2. A horizontal wooden bar under- 
neath a car-seat for the passengers who oc- 
cupy the next seat behind to rest their feet 
on. Car-Hander's Diet.—- 3. In cabinet-making, 
a crosspiece, brace, or tie near the floor, as in 
some chairs, tables, etc. 


See cut foot-rest (flit ' rest), ft. 1. A short bench or 
used to support a person’s feet.— 2„ A 
irt for the foot of a -horse while it 1 b being 


That rcniiun by the brydels of ladys schaiio (sheen, bright, 
Babees Book <K. E. T. 8-X p. 320. 


fair). 


I will dismount, nml by the waggon-wheel 
Trot like a acrylic 7 m#( man all day long. 

Shak., lit Anil., v. 2. 

4. Tn later and present use, a male servant 
whose duty it ih to attend the door, the car- 
riage, the table, etc. ; a man in waiting. 

Would riiloe know If ymi’n* allvo or dead? 

She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Pot#, Moral Essays, II. ii. 178. 

The dessert wns not carried out till after nine; and at 
ten foot men wen* still running 1o and fro with trays and 
collce-cuiM. Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, xvii. 

5f. A stand of brass or other metal placed in 
front of a fire to hold anything which is to bo 
kept hot. 

They were to me like a dumb waiter, or the instrument 
constructed hy the smith, and hy courtesy called a foot- 
man , they did wlmt I required, niut I was no further con- 
cerned with them 0ml tn n, Maiidevllle, 111. <J7. 

8. In entom., one of certain bombyeid moths; 
a li thoHi id . — Guokoo’B footman, the wryneck, 
footm&n-moth (ffit'man-mdtn), w. A bomby- 
cid moth of the family LitkottiuUc. 


or lackey ; un errand-boy. 

He has call’d his little foot-page fOOt-TOpe (ftlt'rop), ft. [< ME. 'fotrojie, < AS. 

" f ™" (Child-. Ballad., II. 2B6). ^ to wLh 


foot-passenger (flit'pas'en-j^r), «. One who 
travels on foot. ; especially, one who pays toll 
for passing on foot, as over a bridge. 

The archcN |of the Ht. Louis and Illinois bridge] are to 
carry a double railway track, and above the track a road- 
way 54 feet wide for carriages and foot pamnger*. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. 340. 

foot-path (fltt'pAth), ft. A narrow path or Way 
for foot-passengers only. 

Olo, Know’st thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way 


rap, rope.] . 

the lower edge of a sail is sewed. (5) A rope 
extended under a yard from the middle to 


f font* path. 

Shak., Lear, lv. 1. 


Yielding, along their 
A flinty footpath’* niggard si 

Scott, Eokeby, il. 7. 

foot-picker (f ht # pik'fer), n. An iron instrument 
for removing stones or dirt from between the 
shoe and the foot of a horse. Set. Jmer. f N. 3., 
L1V. 406. 

foot-plate (fht'plat), it. 1. A carriage-stop.— 
2. The platform on which the en| 
fireman of a locomotivo engine stan< 



the yardarm, and under the jib- and spanker- 
booms, for the men to stand on while reefing 
or furling. 

'neer and foot-rot (ffit'rot), n. A name applied to cer- 
tain inflamoiatory affections about the hoof in 



eattte find sham. Simple, contagious, and J*» 
bereulousfdotsrot are distinguished, 
foot-rule (ffit'rfil'L a. A rule or measure 12 
inches long ; a rule for taking measurements 
in feet andf inches. 

It s bundle of faggots were made ot foot-rule t, one from 
eveqr nation ancient and modern, there* would not be any 
very unreasonable difference in the length of the sticks. 

Us Morgan, Arith. Books, p. 0. 

foots (tfits), h. pi. [A conformed pi. of foot, in 
the deflected sense of sediment: see foot, n., 
15.] Refuse or sediment, as at the bottom of 
a sugar- or oil-cask, etc. 

Foots, bottoms, or such like names, have been borrowed 
from the tar-distiller to signify the refuse products of the 
stills. Vrt, Diet., 111. 771. 

The darkest /wft [in sugar), so called from Its receiving 
the drainage or moisture from the other portion of sugar 
in the hogshead while in a horizontal position during the 
voyage from the West Indies. U. Wealherby , Sugar, p. 18. 

footaam (ffit'sam),*. [For * footseam, <foot + 
seam*, grease.l Neat’s-foot oil. [Prov. Eng.] 
foot-SOCnt (fit 7 sent), n. In hunting, the seent 
of a trail. 

Pointers And their game by the soent being blown to 
them from the body, constituting what Is called a “ tody- 
•oenjj/* and not from that left by the foot on the ground. 


i is called a 

Dogs’ qf Great Britain and America, p. 280. 

foot-screw (ffit'skrO), n. An adjusting-screw 
fitted to the leg of a table or bench, to bring 
the surface of the table to a perfectly horizon- 
tal position. 

foot-soerotion (ffit'sfr-kriPshqn). n. In zodl., 
the extrinsic sclerobase or sclerobasio coral lum 
of the black corals or Antipaihidee, secreted by 
the camosaro, not by the polyps themselves, 
and of horny consistency: opposed to tissue- 
secretion. 

footset (ffit'set), it. Same as foot-hedge . 

focrlsheeth n. [< ME. foteshete; < foot + sheet.] 

1. A cloth spread over the chair and floor for 
a person to sit upon while his toilet was made. 

Se ye haue a fate shete made in this maner. Fyrst net 
a chaff© by the fyre with a ouysshen, an other vnder liln 
fete, than sprede a shete ouer the cliayre. 

Balms Book (R. K. T. B.), p. 282. 

2. A sheet used at the bottom of abed. Ward- 
robe Aoc. Edw. IV. 

foot-soldier (ffit'sfiPjfir), n. A soldier who 
serves on foot ; an infantryman. 

foot-sore (ffit'sdr), a. Having the feet sore or 
tender, as from much walking. 

The heat of the ground made mo footsore. 

Defoe , Robinson Crusoe. 

A footsore ox In crowded ways, 

Stumbling across the market to his death 
Unpltied. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

footspaoe-rail (ffit'sp&s-rfil), n. In ship-build- 
ing, that rail in the Balcony in which the bal- 
usters rest. 

footstaket, w. [ME. footstake ; < foot + stake.] 
The foot or base of a thing. 

Thrc pliers, and so feele footstaku, 

WyelV, Ex. xxvii. 14 (Oxf.). 

footstalk (ffit'stfik), «». 1. In bot., the stalk 
or petiole of a leaf, or peduncle of a flower. 

In making black teas the footstalk* are often collected 
with the leaves, uuluss for the very finest sorts, such as 
Pekoe, which are made from leaf-buds not expanded. 

A. G. F. Bliot James, Indian Industries, p. 846. 

2. In zo&l., a peduncle, pedicel, or crus ; a pro- 
cess or part of the body likened to the petiole 
of a plant, as supporting some other part of the 
body, or the rest of the body, as the muscu- 
lar process by which some brachiopods are at- 
taehed. the peduncle of a cirriped, the stem of 
a orinoid, the ophthalmite of a stalk-eyed crus- 
tacean, etc.— 3. In maeh., the lower part of a 
mill-spindle. 

footst&ll (ffit'st&l), it. 1. The stirrup of a wo- 
man’s saddle.— 2. [Of. G. fussgesteu, Sw. fot- 
sUiUning .] In arch., the plinth or base of a pil- 
lar: probably a sort of translation of French 
pMdestdl, pedestal. 

footstep (rat 'step), a. [< ME .footesteppe, fote- 
stpppe,footstappe, fetateppe (ssMHG. vuozstapfe , 
G. fiue-etapfe) ; <foot + stop.] 1. A tread of 
the foot; a footfall; a stepping : as, I hear his 
footstep on the stair. 

p Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my fotfsteps^ slip 

But hark t the chiming docks to dinner call ; 

A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. 

Pope, Moral Essays, lv. 152. 

2. The mark or impression of a foot; a foot- 
print; a track. 

Alle YAnefetsUppes 

After him he [the lion] flUeth. Bestiary, L 7. 
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Go thy way forth by thajbettfms of the flock, and feed 
thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. Cant t 8. 

Hence— 8. pi. The steps taken or methods 
pursued in any aeries of actions; a course of 
proceedings or measures, or the track or path 
marked out by such a course : as, the conqueror’s 
footsteps were everywhere marked by blood ; 
to follow the footsteps or in the footsteps of one’s 
predecessor. 

Thy way Is in the sea, ami thy path in the great waters, 
and ihy footsteps arc not known. Pa. lxxvii 19. 

Which [flattery] though I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet to avoid deceit 1 mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew Q\o footsteps of my rising. 

Shot., K. John, 1. 1. 

Johnson proposed to follow In Lincoln s footsteps, but 
for a cautious experiment he substituted a dogmatic the- 
ory. G. S Merrtam , S. Uowlea, II. 18. 

4f. An evidence or token of anything done ; a 
manifest mark or indication. 

I am an utter stranger to these things, and know not 
the least footsteps for them so to charge me. 

Quoted In Winthrop's Hist. New England, I. 878. 

Relations heertofore accounted fabulous have bin after 
found to contain in them many footsteps and rellquos of 
something true. Mtlton , Hist, Eng., 1. 

Ho Footsteps of the Victor's Rage 
Left in the Camp where William did engage. 

Prior, Carmen Bcculare, st. 12. 

5. In mecih . : (a) The pillow in which the foot 
of an upright or vertical shaft works, (b) An 
inclined plane under a hand printing-press, 
foot-fftick (ffit'stik), ft. In printing, a taper- 
ing strip or wood or metal placed between the 
foot of a page or pages and the chase, to re- 
ceive the impact of the quoins used in looking 
up the form. 

footstool (ffit'stBl), n. [< foot + stool ; cf. ME. 
fotsceomel, < AS. f&tsceamcl , -soeamol , -scamul, 
-scamel (= OS. fbtskamel = OHG. fuoeseamal , 
MHG. vnozschamel, G. fussschemcl = Dan . fod- 
skammcl ), a footstool: see foot and shamble 1 .] 

1. A stool, usually small and low, to rest the 
feet upon while sitting; by extension, anything 
serving for the same use. 

Adele . . . sat down, without a word, on the footstool 
I pointed out to her. Charlotte BronM, Jane Eyre, xvii. 
ftlr Aylmer . . . with a sudden execration drove 
Th e footstool from before him, and arose. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

Frederlcus Rorbarossa the Emperour lay downo liis 
nocke OM&foote-stool to Pope Alexander the third to treade 
upon it. Coryat, Crudities, I. 200. 

2. Figuratively, a person or thing that is trod- 
den upon or oppressed; hence, one who is an 
abject thrall, dependent, or tool. 

The people of the land arc the footstools of the Phari- 
sees. Purchas, Mlgrltuagc, p. 147. 

Hold, mightiest of kings t I am thy vassal, 

Thy footstool, that durst not presume to look 
On thy offended face. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, 1. 2. 

God’S footstool, or the footstool, the earth : in allu- 
sion to the following passage of the Bible : 

Thus salth the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is ray footstttol. Isa. lxvl. 1. 

foot-fitove (ffit'stfiv), n. A contrivance for 
warming the feet ; a foot-warmer ; specifically, 
a perforated tin or sheet-iron box with a wood- 
en frame, provided with a pan for live coals 
in a bed of ashes, formerly carried by women 
to church in cold weather, 
foot-fftnmp (ffit'stump), n. One of the para- 
podia of a oluBtopodous worm. Bee parapodi- 
um. Also called foot-tubnrle. 
foot-temperedt, a. [ME. foote-tempred.] Tem- 
pered or worked with the feet. 

And wel foote-tempred mortar theron trete. 

Palladia*, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p, 165. 

foot-ton (ffit'tun), n. A foot coupled with a 
ton; the energy expended in raising a long ton 
of 2,240 pounds one foot against gravity, iu 
value varies with the latitude sad elevation, but Is about 
80,400 megaergs. The power of modem guns Is estimated 
In >f foot-tons per inch of the shot’s circumference.” The 
formula generally used 1s 

„ WV» 

B * iff. *d x 2240* 

In which E - the energy in foot-tone per Inch of the cir- 
cumference of the shot, W « the weight of the shot In 
pounds, V m t)i« velocity in foot, d m tho diameter of the 
shot In Inches, and g ■ the acceleration due to the force 
of gravity (* 32 2 approximately) 

English ordnance officers have adopted a larger unit 
[than foot-pound j for work, namely foot-ton, which is used 
fOr expressing work of heavy ordnance. 

Sydram, Elam. of Mechanics, p. 68. 
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Thefbottrappe [rsx.footgrene, Oxf.) of hym is hid In the 
erthe. Wydif, Job xvili. 10 (Purv.). 

2. The stocks. Mmendator, 1585. 
foot-tubercle (ffit'tii'bfir-kl), n. Same as foot- 
stump. 

foot-valve (ffit'valv), n. The valve between the 
condenser and the air-pump in a steam-engine. 
foot-vlM (f fit' vis), n. A bench-vise so arranged 


planking or liningofa sliipbelo w t he lower deck. 

Formerly, the several assemblages of inside plonk of a 
ship of the line were known ns < lamps, uulckwork, abut- 
ment pieces, spirkettlng, thick strokes, side keelsons, snd 
limber strakes ; all the plank below the orlop deck clampe 
being collectively termed footiralmg. 

Thearle , Naval Arch., | 218. 

footwalk (ffit'w&k), n. A sidewalk, 
foot-wall (ffit'wAl), n. In mining , that wall of 
a vein or lode which is under the miner’s feet 
when he is at work: opposed to hanging wall. 
Whero the vein has u» decided dip, the walls are desig- 
nated by reference to the imiiits of the compans. 

foot-warmer (ffit'wfir'mfir), n. [= Dan. fod- 
varmer *= Sw. fotvdrmare.] A foot-stovo, hot- 
water pipe, or other contrivance for warming 
the feet or keening them warm, 
foot-washing (rat’wosh'ing), n. See washing 
of fret, under foot. 

footway (ffit'wft), n. [» D. voetweg == Q.fuss- 
weg.] 1. A path for pedestrians; a walk; a 
sidewalk. 

And, whilst our horses are walk’d down the hill, 
tot thou and I walk here over this close ; 

The footway is more pleasant 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, til. 8. 

2. In mining, the ladders by which the miners 
descend into and ascend from tho mine, 
foot-wom (f fit' worn), a. 1 . Worn by the feet : 
as, a foot-wom pavement. — 2. Worn or wearied 



A ^w^«l/^P?^4^ L m,Ha 

foot-trapt, *• [< ME. foot-trappe ; < too 
trap 1 .] 1. A trap or snare for the feet. 
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_ _ . n. [E. dii 

var. of fouty, q. v.] I. a. Poor; mean; worth- 
less; traBhy. 

I think it would lie a very pretty hit of practice to the 
ship’s company to take her out from under that footy bat- 
tery. Marryat , Peter Simple, xxxlll. 

Nobody wants you to shoot crooked ; take good iron to 
it, and uotfooty paving-stones. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, ix. 

II. n. ; pi. footies (-iz). Any one or any- 
thing slightly valued. [Local, New Eng.] 
fooiie (ffi'zl), n. 1. A tedious person ; a fogy. 
[Slang.] 

Bo is Lady Lancaster; entertaining kindred frumps and! 
footles in Eaton Square. 

IU Broughton , Cometh up ss a Flower, xxvl. 
2. In golf, a badly played stroke. [Scotch.] 
fopjt (fop), v. t. [Also fob : see fob 1 and fub 1 ; 
CD.joppen, cheat, mock, prate, s= LG. foppen, 
G. dial. (Prussian) fuppm (Brem. Diet.), mock, 
jeer, etc., ss Qt.fopjtm, mock, jeer, banter (re- 
garded as slang). Hence fop* 2 .] To mock; 
fool; cheat. ^ 

Very well l go too ! I cannot go too (man); nor Us not 
very well { Nay. 1 think it lo scuruy : and begin to Unde 
my self o /opt in It Shak., Othello, lv. 2 (folio, 1628). 

[Most modem editions rend fobbed, fob being a later form 
of fop.) 

fop 2 (^p), it. [< ME. fop, foppe , a fool; cf. 
D. fopper, a wag, G. fopper , a jeerer, scoffer, 
mocker; ifop 1 , v.] 1. A fool; a shallow pre- 
tender; an ostentations dunce. 

Foppe , i. q. [same asj folet [a fool : see/off<rt,/rjftot]. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 170. 
May such malicious Fops this Fortune find, 

To think themselves alone tho Fools design’d. 

Congreve, Way of tho World, EpIL 

There is no fop so very near a madman in Indifferent 
company ss a poetical one. Steele, Tatler, No. 244. 

Tho solemn fop, significant and budge; 

A fool with Judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Cowper , Ton venation, 1. 299. 

2. A man who is ostentatiously nice in man- 
ner and appearance ; one who invites admira- 
tion by conspicuous dress and affectations; a 
coxcomb; a dandy. 

Gods I shall the ravlsher display your hair, 

While Urn fops envy and the ladies stare? 

Pope , K. of the L., lv. 104. 
Fops at all comers, lady-like in mien, 
dvetted fellows, smelt ere they are seen. 

Coicper, Tirocinium, 1. 829. 

Now a French Fop, like a Poet. Is torn so. and wou’d 
be known without dioaths ; it Is nis Eves, his Nose, his 
Fingers, his Elbows, his Heels , they Dance when they 
Walk, and Bing when they speak 

C. Burnaby, The Reform'd Wife, p. 82. 
-SyiL 2. Dandy, Bnquisits, etc. Bee eoeeoomb. 



fbpdoodle 
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fopdoodle (fop'dfl'dl), w. [Formerly also fob- 
doodle (ao cited in Brera. Diet., 1. 437), and fop- 
doudell ; < fop? + doodle 1 .] An insignificant or 
contemptible fellow. 

Bee b\\lh,fojHioufMlM. 

MS. Auhmole, Cat, col. 48. (HalliweU.) 
Where Hturdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And bundled you like * fopdoodle, 

S. butler, Hudibnu. 

fopling (fop'ling), n. [< fop* + -ling*.} A petty 
fop. 

Tl* mean lor empty pralao of wit to write, 

Ah fopplings grin to allow their teeth are white. 

Brown, Baaay on Hatin', ii. 

Let /opting* aneer, let foola deride. 

Whittier , The Hhooinakent. 

foppery (fop'6r-i), n. and a. [< /op 2 + -cry , 
after D. fopperi) = s G. fopperei , copper a, cheat- 
ing, hoax, mystification. j L ». ; pi. fojtpericH 
(-is). 1. Foolishness; foolery; foolish vanity; 
vain show. 

Let not the aound of shallow /om*r?/ enter 
My aober liouae. Sank , M. of V., il. G. 

But I ahall dlacover to ye, reader*, that thin lain {training 
of them la aa full of lionaemie uml acliolaatle foppery aa 
hla meaning he hiniaelf discovers to be full of eloae ma- 
lignity. Milton, Apology for Hmeotymnuua. 

The design spreads, till at last true piety and goodness 
be swallowed up by superstitious /oj^ru’ir. 

StiUmyfieet, Sermons, IL i. 

at. A foolish or mocking exhibition. 

And 1 am sorry to hear bow other nations do mnoli tax 
the English of their Incivility to public ministers of state, 
and what ballads and jiasqulls, and fommries and plays, 
ware made against Gondaniar for doing bis master’s busi- 
ness. llowell, letters (1660). 

3. Vain ornaments; gewgaws. 

To adorn them (pl|Hts| witlilieautlfnl wlnga and feathers 
of birds, as likewise with peak, Iteails, or other such fop 
pery. Beverley , Virginia, ill. if 20. 

4. Affectation of precision in trifles, or faxtid- 
iouR observance or the prevailing fashion ; dan- 
dyism: as, the foppery of dress or of manners. 

I wish 1 could say quaint fopperies were wholly absent 
from graver subjects. Swift 

I have known a woman that never was out of the parish 
of the St. James’s Iwtrny as many foreign fomwie* in her 
carriage as she could have gleaned up in naif the coun- 
tries of Europe Addison, Fashions from France 

n.t a. Foppish; foolish. Davuw. 

Let any Persian oppugn tills, and in spite of Ills halrlr 
tuft, or lovelock, . . . I’ll set my foot to his. and tight It 
out with hint, that their foppery god Is not so good as a 
Red-herring. Nos he. Lenten Htuffe(flarl. Mis**., VI. 167). 

foppish (fop'isli), a. [</op» + *Ml.] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a fop; affecting or 
manifesting ostentatious nicely in dress and 
manner; dandyish. 

I appeal, whether It is not lietter and much more pleas- 
ing to see the old Fashion of a dead Friend, or Relation, 
or of a Man of Distinction, Painted as he was, than n/«p- 
pith Night-Gown, and odd Quolfurc which never ladonged 
to the Person Fainted. Litter, Journey to Paris, p 40 

He was a handsome fellow in a manly way, which even 
the faultless precision of his attire could not make fop 
pith. Harper 's May., LXXVI. Oil. 

«8yn. Her finical. 

foppishly (fop'ish-li), adv. In a foppish man- 
ner; in a vain, trifling, or affected manner as 
to dress or deportment. 

foppishness (fop'ish-nes). ». The condition 
or quality of being foppish. 

Rut tills foppishness 

Is wearisome ; I could at our saint Antllns, 
Sleeping and all, sit twenty times aa long. 

Randolph , Muses Looking glass, II. 4. 

foppltyt (fop'i-ti), n. [Irreg. < fop* + -ity (here 
aim.)/] A simpleton; a foolish trifler. 

Why does this little foppite* laugh always? ’tla auch a 
ninny that she lietrays her mlatria, and tlilnlca she dews 
not hurt at all, no, not she. 

Cowley , Gutter of Coleman Street 

for (fdr), prep . and conj. [I. prep. < ME. for } 
‘for,’ in most of the mod. uses, also, rarely, in 
the orig. sense ‘ before ’ (in place or time), < 
AS. /or, before (in place, L. coram) , for, on ac- 
count of, because of, with, by, through, accord- 
ing to, instead of, etc., in all uses alternating 
with its fuller form, AS. and ME. fore, before, 
for, etc. ; = 08. /or, /or, and fora, fun = 
OFries. for and /ore, fitri = D. voor = MLG. 
IiG. nor, cor, for = OHG. fora, MHO. core , v or, 
G. cor, before, also OH Qt.furi, before, for, MHG. 
rUr, G.fur, for, s= Icel. fyrir, before, for, as Sw. 
fbr, before, for, ss Dan. for, tor, for, before, ss 
Goth, fa nr and faura, before, for. Closely con- 
nected with /oral and /or 4, for*, and remotely 
with forth 1 , from , and /art. The various forms 
and uses mingle, and cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated ; so with the cognate L. pros, before, in 
front (gee pro-); L. pro as Gr. irpd, before, for,. 


instead of, etc., *= Skfc. pro, forward, forth, 
fore (see pro-); Gr. n&poc , before, for, etc., 
irapA, before, beside, etc., ntpa, beyond; Skt. 
purds, before, forward, in front, part i, away, 
forth, para, far, beyond, ete. (see para-). See 
fore 1 , afore , before, etc . , for- 1 , for*, forth, from, 
farl,farther, further, etc. ll.cottf.<M$.for (=* 
Dan. for, forai), conj., abbr. of the various con- 
junctional phrases for that, for thon that, for 
thim the, for thi that, for thi the, < A8. for tham, 
for thon, for thg, for tham the, for thon the, for 
thy the, u e., ‘for this [reason, namely,] that’ 
. . . for, prep. ; tham , thy, dat. and instr., respec- 
tively, or that, that, neut. demonst. pron. ; the, 
conj., that. Similarly ere 1 , before, after , etc., 
coni., from the prep.] 1, prep. If. Before. 

(а) In place: Before the face of ; in presence of. 

Moul mon Is . . . erm [poor] for worlde and nnlieli 
[unblessed, i. wicked] for (lode. 

Old JSng. Homilies (ed. Morris), 1. 118. 

(б) In time. 

(Jif hit lieo hollidht vor the feete. Ancren Hitolt, p. 22. 


( 0 ) In order or degree. 

The statute of Clareudoue ech blschop holde scholde 
And nainellche theo for alle other. 

Life of ticket (ed. Black), 1. 720. 
[In these uses rare and only in early Middle English.] 

2. In the direction of; toward ; with the view 
of reaching, (a) Expressing the objective point or end 
in view : as, Iio set out for London ; bound for Hung Kong. 

What, are you for this great solemnity 
This morn intended ? 

Beau, and FI., Kuiglit of Malta, i. 1. 
Seeing many Tales in the midst of the Hay, we bore vp 
for them, quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 174. 
I intend, God willing, to go for Sardinia this Spring. 

Howell, Utters, I. ill 13. 
(h) Expressing inclination, tendency, or l*ut : as, an itch 
fur scribbling ; a taste /or art; a love for drink. 

A passion for dress and ornament iiervaded all ranks. 

Irviny, Granada, p. 6. 

3. In quest of; with a view to the coming or 
attainment of; in order to obtain or attain to; 
as expecting or seeking : as, waiting for the 
morning; to send for persons and papers; to 
write for money or for fame. 

I kneel for Justice * shall 1 have it, sir? 

Fletcher and llowley, Maid 1 11 Lho Mill, iii. 2. 

4. In place of; instead of; in consideration 
of: as, to pay a dollar for a thing; two for five 
cents. 


To proclaim the acceptable your of the Lord, ... to 
comfort all that mourn, ... to give unto them lwauty 
for ashes, the oil of Joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness Isa. lxl. 2, 8. 

I’ll give iny Jewels far u set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

Sltak., Rich. II., 1IL 3. 
And/or loud hymns, 

Chanted by knoellng multitudes, the wind 
Shrieks in the solitary aisles 

Bryant , Hymn to Death. 

5. As an offset to; as offsetting; correspond- 
ing to: as, to give blow for blow. 

Another Nightingale repents her layes, 
lust Note for Note, and adds hoiii Strain at last. 

That she hath oouned all the Winter past. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Hartns’s Weeks, I. 0. 
For one virtue you shall And ten vices in the same party. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. GO. 
Weight for weight is not much more than one half of 
the strength in tin of the crystals. 

O' SsUl, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 436. 

6. In the place and behalf of: as, ho acted as 
attorn oy fir another. 

In due time Christ died for the ungodly. Rom. v. 6, 

He with his whole posterity must die ; 

Die ho or justice must : unless for him 
Home other able, and aa willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

Milton, F. L, iii. 210. 

7. In the interest of; with a view to the use, 
benefit, comfort, convenience, etc., of: express- 
ing purpose or object: as, the earth was made 
for man ; to provide for a family. 

Shall I think the world was made /or one, 

And men are bom for kings, as beasts /or men, * 
Not for protection, but to do devoured? 

Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

8. On account of; because of; with regard to : 
as, to fear for one’s life. 

Than be comanndod to the kynge Gondofle* to go take 
vengaunce fur his nevowea, and he soldi ho wolde. 

Merlin (R. E. T. B.\ ill. 698. 
They embraoe not virtue for Itself, but Its reward. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

The criminals would answer nothing /or themselves. 

Addison, Trial of False Affronts. 

9. In favor of; on the side of : as, to vote for 
a person or a measure ; I am for peace. 

The Danes and Londoners, grown now in a manner Da- 
nish, were till for Hardecanute. Mitten, Hist. Eng., vi 


ttyomre/wpi e — w e, marry ; tf you priae rosy health, 
marry. Vsr. Taylor. 

A body of men, numeral, respectable, and not without 
Influence, who leaned toward monarchy and wore far set- 
ting up a King. 

J. B. MeM aster, People of the United States, L 80S. 

10. With reference to the needs, purposes, or 
uses of: as, salt is good for cattle; skins are 
used for rugs. 

The Birch /or shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 

The Mirrhe swecte-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 

The warlike Beech ; the Ami for nothing ill. 

Spenser, F. Q., L I. 0. 


I made a Garden vpon the top of a Rocky He ... in 
May, that grew so well as It serned vs for Ballets in lone 
and Inly. Cape. John Smith, Works, 11. 188. 

11. In the character of; as; as being: as, to be 
taken for a thief; he was left for dead on the 
field. 


Thai clayme Bretalgne for thelcrs, and I clayme Rome 
for myn. Merlin (E. K. T.6.X ilL 642. 

Whilom he serned In hia panterle, 

A waa outlawed for a f clone. 

Robert qfBrunne, p. 83. 


A man may be allowed to keep poisons In his closet, bat 
not to vend them about /or cordials. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, U. 6. 


12. Because or by reason of; as affected or 
influenced by: as, he cried out for anguish; 
but for me he would have gone. 


Edward and Richard, . . 
With fiery eyes, s] 

Are at our backs. 


very wrath, . . . 

8 Hen/VI., II. 6. 


We could not get two mylea vp It [the river] with our 
boat for rookes. Capt. John Smith , World, I. 118. 


There is scarce any one bad, but some others are the 
worse for him. Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., UL 9. 


Princess Caroline la going to the Bath for a rheumatism. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 14. 

13. By the want of; in the absence or insuf- 
ficiency of: as, to be cramped for space; to be 
straitened for means. 

With hunger pinch'd, and pinch'd for room, 

She now presaged approaching doom. 

Cowper , The Retired Cat 


The inhabitants suffered severely both for provisions 
and fuel. Marshall. 


14. To the extent, number, quantity, or 
amount of : as, he is liable for the whole sum. 


The Lord’s men Ithat is, the team from Lord’s cricket- 
ground In London] were out by half-past twelve o'clock, 
for ninety-eight runs. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 8. 


Then, no matter Ik>w rough the ground nor how pltcliy 
black tho night, the cowboys must ride for all there is In 
them and spare neither their own nor tlieir horses’ necks. 

T. Roosevelt , The Century, XXXV. 832. 


1 5. Through ; throughout ; during the continu- 
ance of: aB, we traveled for three days; to be 
appointed for life. 

He came to town last week with his family for the win- 
ter. Steele , Tatler, No. 96. 


It is not reasonable that tho king of Spain should quit 
the sovereignty [of the Netherlands] for always. 

Deventer (trails.), quoted in Motley's United Nether- 
Ilands, IV. 469. 


18. In relation to ; with respect or regard to ; 
as affects or concerns ; as regards : as, sorrow 
is past for him ; ob for me, I am content; for 
the present everything is right. 

Never was there such a state for magnanimity as Rome. 

Bacon, Atheism. 

Thus much /or the beginning and progress of the deluge. 

Burnet. 


17. In proportion or with reference to; con- 
sidering the state or character of: as, he is 
tall for nis age; it is very well done for him.— 

18. Appropriate or adapted to ; suitable to the 
purpose, requirement, character, or state of: 
as, a subject for speculation ; a remedy for the 
toothaoho; stores for the winter; this is no 
place for a sick man. 

First whan the fre [man] waa in the forest founds In his 
denne, 

In comely clothes was he dad for any klnges tone. 

William qfPalems (E. 3. T. B.), L 606. 
Let me alone ; I am not for yonr purpose. 

Fletcher (and another ), False One, iv. 8. 
The Sultana Ayxa, apprised of the Imminent danger of 
her son, concer te d a plan /or his escape. 

Irving, Onuiada, p. 26. 

19. In the direction of, or conducive or neces- 
sary to. 

It is fur the general good, of human society, and conse- 
quently of particular persons, to be true and just : and it 
is for men's health to be temperate. TiUoteon. 

20. In assignment or attribution to ; the share, 
lot, possession, right, duty, or privilege of: as, 
freedom is/or the Brave ; it is for you to decide. 

A heavy reckoning /tt yon, sir: but the comfort is, you 
shall be called to no more payment!. 

Shot., Oymhattne, v. 4. 



What methods they will tah* J> noiibr mt to jpnsoib*. 

Fifty*, Improving Am SDgUshToiifue. 

Ar himself Julian ww w d a non dUBoult part 

Gibbon, Dec llutamd Fall. 

It wasjbr the pnetor to consider and determine whether 
the notion or exception should or ebould not he granted. 

J tneye. Brit, XX. 707. 

91. To be or become; designing or designed 
to be or serve as ; with the purpose or func- 
tion of (becoming or doing something): as, 
the boy is intended for a lawyer; to run for 
sheriff; a mill for grinding corn ; a sketch for 
a picture. 

The national republican convention assembled at Haiti* 
more on June 7, 1884, and nominated President Lincoln 
for reflection, and for vice president Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee. Amer. Cyc., XVI. 186. 

29f. In order to prevent or avoid ; against. 

And some of hem took on hem for the colde, 

More than ynough, so seydestow ful ofte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 018. 
Well have a bib for spoiling of thy doublet. 

Beau, and FI. , Captain, ill. 6. 

The wife of Oranganamoe came running out to meetc 
vs (her husband was absent), commanding her people to 
draw our Boat ashore /or beating on the billowes. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 84. 

Ah. how light ho treads, 

For spoiling his silk stockings. 

L. Barry, Knm Alley. 

93. In spite of; without regard to: notwith- 
standing: as, that is true for aught 1 know. 

Then he start vp full stltlily, with his store might, 
Was on hys wight horse, for wepyn or other. 

Destruction of Troy (E. K. T. H.\ 1. 8489. 

Others are fain to go homo with weeping tears, for any 
help they can obtain at any judge's hand 

I/atimer , 2d Sermon bof. JBdw. VI., 1649. 

The owl for nil hla feathers was a’ cold. 

Keate , Eve of 8L Agnes, st 1. 

94. In order; with the intent: used redun- 
dantly before the infinitive with to: formerly 
common, but now obsolete or vulgar: as, I 
came for to see you. 

The boy asked n boon ; 

“ I wiah we went In the good church, 

For to get chrlsteudoun.” 

Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, 1. 187). 

What went ye out for to see ? Mat xl. 8. 

The Lord had called us for to preach the gospel unto 
them. Acts xvi. 10. 

For all See aU . — For all the world. 8eet«wta.— For 
ay. Bee ay 1.— For causa. Bee cause and forcauee. 
far certain. Sec certain.— Tor effect, fear, shame, 
etc. See the nouns.— For ever. Bee ever and forever 
— For It, to be done for the case ; advisable : usually pre- 
ceded by a negative, and with the emphasis on the prepo- 
sition. 

There Is nothing /or it but to cultivate comity lM’tween 
the States. N. A. Bee., CXLIII. 147. 

For my (hit, her, or your) head or life, for fear of dis- 
astrous consequences ; as apprehending extreme danger. 

I dare not for my head All my belly ; one fruitful meal 
would set me to ’t. Shak., M. for M., iv. 8. 

For the best. See beet.— Tar to. S«H def. 24.— What 
for % interrogatively, what kind of: as, what for a man 
is he? 1 Mow rare, and regarded as a Germanism (German 
was f Ur eta).] 

What is he for a Laddo yon so lament? 

Speneer, 8h«*p. Cal., April. 

Mr. Speaker, T demand to know who dared present such 
a petition. What for a boldness is that ? 

St. Ijouie Democrat , Aug. 21, I860. 
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Ac, /hr the pours may net i 


• navi itb wol nave myself. 

But this a-pelred mocha hla bewfee and his visage for 
that he was bllnde, and yet were the lyen f eyes) in nls 
heed feire and oiler. Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), ill. 615. 

They all shall dye In theyr slnnes for they have all 


erred and gone out of the way togither. 

j Spencer, Present State of Ireland. 

Master Kelson arrived with his hat Phoenix ; lost (I say) 
for that we all deemed him lost 

Quoted in CajH. John Smith's Works, 1. 170. 

Famed Beauolero called, for that he loved 
The minstrel 1 , and hla lay approved. 

Scott , Manuion, v., Ini. 

9f. In order that. 

And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 

111 tell thee what befell me. 

Shak., 8 lien. VI., HI. 1. 

For as much. too forasmuch .— For beoauset, and for 
thatt, equivalent to because. 

Not for because your brows are blacker 

Shak., W. T. f 11. 1. 

For Why, because; for; for what reason. (Obsolete or 
colloq.l 

The magistrates do not exercise their rltlxens against 
their wins In unneedful laliours. For why. In the insti- 
tution of the weal-public, thia end lone afterward nicii- 
tloned] Is only and chiefly pretended and minded. 

Sir T. More , Utopia (tr. hy Robinson), H 4. 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclin’d to tarry there ; 

For why ?— his owner hod a house 
Full tau miles off, at Ware. 

Cmcjwr, John Gilpin, 

«Byn. L Sec since. 

for-i, [< MB. for-, < AS. for- = 08. far- = 
OFries. for- = D. ver- = MLG. ritr-, LG. for - = 
OHG. fir-, far-, MHG. ver-, G. ver- = Icel./w- 
( rarely /yr-, ir -) = Sw. for- = Dun. for- = Goth. 
fra-, four-, fair-: a prefix involving several 
different developments (oppositeness, nega- 
tion, difference, change, deterioration) of the 
radical meaning f before, 1 and varying in its 
force accordingly; skin to for, fore*, etc., and 
ult. to the L., Gr., and Skt. forms cited under 
for. The three Goth, forms four-, fair-, fra-, 
are phonetically near to Gr. napa, before, be- 
side, irepL around, and irpd, before, respectively. 
See further under for , prep . In some words 

juiv. 
for 

„ , „ „ , See 

/or- 3 *.] An inseparable prefix in words of Mid- 
dle English and Anglo-Saxon origin, formerly 
attachable at will to any verb admitting of the 
qualification conveyed by this prefix, but no 
longer used or felt as a living formative, in 
Middle English and Anglo-Saxon It conveyed various no- 
tions, os opitoaiteness, negation, difference, i hangu, dete- 
rioration, etc., often Intensity, these notions Udng trace- 
able in the modern words ; thus, for - Is negative in forbid, 
forswear, negative or pejorative in fnrsjteak, etc., altera- 
tive in fortthaj*, etc., intensive iu forlorn, fonrearj/, for- 
wounded, forspent, etc. Prom its intensive use in parti- 
etplal forms of verbs it came to he used iilso as an Inten- 
sive preflx to adjectives, as in furidnek, very hlaok./ordrj/, 
very dry, etc. (See the etymology, and comixiru /or-a.j 
This preflx, once extremely common, has not only oossed 
to l>e used In forming new words, hut most of the old 
words containing It have liecmne olwnlHtc./tir/ieari./ur- 
bid. forget, f orifice, forgol , forsake, forswear, and forlorn 
in its adjective use being the only ones now In familiar 
use. Only the principal Middle English words with this 
preflx are entered in this dictionary. 


Colonel Mawhood completed hia forage unmolested. 

Marshall. 

-•FB. 1. Fodder, eta. See /serf, n. 
forage (for'aj), v . ; pret. and pp. foraged, pjpr. 
foraging. [= F. /outrage* = Pr. foumyar , 
fourregiar = Sp. ftrrqfear sis Pg.forragear m 
It. foragguire ; from the noun. Of. foray, v.] 
I, intrans. 1. To procure food for horses or 
cattle by a roving search from place to place ; 
specifically (milt t . ), tocollect supplies for horse? 
and also for men or stock, from an enemy by 
force, or from friends by impressment; in gen- 
eral, to procure provisions or goods of any kind 
in a predatory manner. 

Forage through 

The country ; spare no prey of life or goods. 

Ford, l'erklu Warbeek, 111. 4. 
The rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraying for sticks and straw. Keats , Fancy. 

9f. To ravage ; feed on spoil. 

Having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 

WithTSlr 1 * * — ^ 


•X 
troops 


ki- A,orm 

careless style, with the value of that before a verb In the of fore- 1, in forward*, forward*, forgo*. 


careless style, with the value of that before a verb in the 
conditional : for example, /or him to do that (that is, that 
he should do that) would be a pity. 

I feare It would but harms the truth for me to reason 
In her behalfe. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

These expressions are too oft'n mett, and too well un- 
derstood, for any man to doubt his meaning. 

Milton, Eikouoklsstes, xlt. 

1 am anxious for you to know my new address. 

Osorge Eliot, in Gross, lv. 

I should be glad for the new edition to be printed, and 
not the old. Darwin (lotter), Life, II. 40. 

No one oared /or him to eall. 

Quoted In Academy, No. 826, p. 148. J 

U. ooity. 1. For the reason that; because; 
seeing that; since: in modern usage employed 
only to introduce an independent clause, or 
frequently a separate sentence, giving a rea- 
son for, or a justification or explanation of, 
something previously said, it Is an elliptical use 
of the preposition for, thus: “ So death passed upon all 
men, for [the reason] that all have sinned : [I say so) for 
Ithla reason, that] until the law sin was In the world, but 
sin is not imputed when there Is no law. M Rom. v. 12, 18. 
The use of that after for, as above, was formerly common, 
as was also that of for before the reason for a succeeding 
statement, or to introduce a subordinate and Inseparable 
clause, as in the following extracts; but both locutions 
•are now antiquated or obsolete. 

Fartenedon parted first, of palerne the queues brother; 

For he hade ferrest to fare, formeet he went 

WUMam qfPalems (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6079. 


for- 3 . (Soo forelo8c , etc.] A prefix of Latin 
origin, in forchm (s = foreclose), forfeit, and for- 
judge (which see). 

for. An abbreviation of foreign : as, for . sec., 
foreign secretary, 
font. n. Latin plural of forum. 
forage (for'fij), ». L< rtE. forage . < OF. fou- 
rage, forage, pillage, F. f outrage (Pr. fimratge 
we Sp. fvrrajc as Pg. forragem = It. foraggio = 

Vttj. foragiun, fodragium, < F.), forage. < OF. 

/orrer.forage, < forrejwrrc, P .fewnre, fodder, foralite (for'«-lit), n. [Irreg. < L. forare, 
straw, < ML. fodrum, < LG. eo<fcr ■■ Sw. Dan. borei, + Gr. iM*, a etone.l In grol.,* tub 


foder as AS. f&dor = E. fodder, etc. : see /od- 
der 1 . Cf . foray, a doublet of forage .] 1 . Food 
of any kind for horses and cattle, as grass, pas- 
ture, hay, oats, etc. : also used humorously of 
human food. 

And by his side his steed the grassy forage ate. 

F. Q., I. vlt. 2. 

She was really hungry, so the chicken and tarts served 
to divert her attention for a time. It was well I secured 
this forage. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvii. 

Our poor animals, having no forage but bitter pluo leaves, 
began to falter and die from starvation. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 400 

9. The act of providing forage; the act of 
searching for provisions of any kind: as, the 
troop subsisted b j forage. 


indfold fu nr she begins to forage. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 664, 

3f. To wander far; rove; range. 

Forage, and run 

To meet dlspleaauro farther from the doors ; 

And grapple with him, ere he comes so nigh. 

Shak , K. .John, v. 1 

Foraging ants. See JMfon.— Foraging party (mUu, 
a jiarty of soldiers sent out to collect provisions for troo] 
or lioraes from the surrounding country. 

II. Iran#. 1. To strip of provisions, as for 
horses, troops, etc. 

They will . . . also lie as continual holds for her ma- 
jesty. if the (people should revolt ; for without such It is 
easy to forage aiul over-run the whole land. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Whyi h victorle lotted them, that thel went not to pil- 
lage ami faurrage all your townes and cytles of Pelopo- 
nese. Nieoll*, tr. of Thucydides, foL 80. 

2. To supply with forage or foddor : as, to for- 
age horses. — 3. To ransack; overrun, as when 
searching for forage. 

Though Assur’s Prince had with his Legion fell 
Forrag’d Bunmrin 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u Hartus’s Weeks, II., The Decay. 

The brain 

That forages all cllnicB to Hue its cells. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

4. To procure by forage. 

With stoleu beeves and foraged corn. 

Whittier, Yorktowu. 

forage-cap (for'aj-kap), n. A small low cap 
worn by soldiers when not in full dresB. Also 
called foray in g-nip. 

forage-guard (for'aj-gfird), n. 1. A body of 
soldiers detailed to guard and protect a forag- 
ing party, or a forage-train on the march or 
when packed. — 2. A party of foragers. [Hare.] 
forage-master (for'aj-m&s'tfr), w. A person 
who has charge of Die forage and forage-trains 
of an army or a military post, receiving and is- 
suing the forage, and having 1 ho cam of it dur- 
ing transportation. In some ciihch he is om- 
1 lowered to collect or purchase the forage, 
forager (for'a^j^r), n . [< AIK. forager (cf. F. 
fourrageur == Hp. forrajtro = Pg. forrageiro as 
It. foraggicre) • (.forage, r„ + -tfrL] One who 
foragers; one who goes in search of food for 
horses or cattle. 

Tlicr foriners a f»rn gan ti> send 

For ther linataH tn nmkc nidlnanro, 

Of whome the iiiNiriitiHMitoa Hounded at end. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. K. T. B.X 1. 1816. 

But about midday, whi'ti Uicsar had sent forth a lieuten- 
ant of hie called Ualus lYubontus wlUi three legions, and 
all his men of armes for forage, eodenly they came flying 
vpou the forra/ters on all sides 

Golding , tr. of Csmuu*, fol. 118. 

foraging (for'a-jing), n. [Verbal n. of forage, 
8.] The uct of searching for or collecting food. 
to raging-cap (for'a-jing-kap), w. Same as for- 
age-cap. 

E. 

tube-like 

marking in sandstone and other strata, which 
resembles the burrow of a worm. 


foramen (fo-ra'men), n . ; pi .foramina (fo-ram'- 
i-nk). [L m a hole, < forare = E. bond: see 
bore*.] 1. In anat. and zodl., a bole or an open- 
ing ; an orifice ; a fissure ; a short passage, spe- 
cifically - (a) A hole tn or through a Iniiio nr other struc- 
ture, or lietween contiguous boned, giving |Piuuuig» to a ves- 
sel ora nrrvc ; also, a communication Ipetween two cavities 
of the Mine organ ; less frequently, a cul-de-sac. Bee ex- 
amples below, (b) An aperture in the lieak of a hrachl- 
opod shell, giving exit to a pedicel hy meuiis of which the 
animal Is attached, (c) One of the perforations In the shell 
of a foraminlfer. (d) In the arthropods, an aperture In 
the integument of a part nr joint where another part is 
articulated to It, giving passage Hi tendons, visceral or- 
gans, etc. : as, the occipital foramen In the Iwok of an 
Insect s head. Such foramina are connected with the oar- 
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responding cavltiee bj membranes, and are often exter- 
nally visible, as those at the ends of the femora of moet 
Insects ; their form Is then useful in classification. See 
cut under Hymenoptera. 

2 . 


the 


Iu hot., an opening of any kind; specifically, 
i orifice of the coats of the ovule.— Anteor- 
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numerous holes In the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone, transmitting the olfactory nerves.— Optlo tel* 
men* the round hole In the sphenoid bone transmitting 
the optic nerve end oghlhalmlc artery. 8ee cute under 


bltal, atlantal, auricular, etc. , foreman. See the ad- 
jectives. - Oaxotld foramen, (a) The lower aperture of 
the carotid canal. (M The carotid canal itself.— Condy- 
loid foramen. (A) Anterior , a hole in the occipital bone 
for the passage of tliu hypoglossal nerve. See cat under 
craniofacial. (6) r o*tcrwr, for the passage of a vein.— Co- 
TMOSOapulmr foramen. In some anluu&ls, a hole formed 
by the articulation of the coracoid lame with the scapula. - 
Cordlform foramen. to* oordiform.— Cotyloid fora- 
ge notch in the acetabulum or socket of the thigh- 


bone, converted Into a hole by a ligament, for tho imwwgc 
of veaseln and nerves. Hoc cut under innominate. -Den- 
tal foramen, Uic termination of the dental canal of the 
lower Jaw, through which vcasela and nerves emerge from 
the Interior of the lame upon the face - Diaphragmat- 
ic several holes through the dluphnigin, for 

the passage of the esophagus, the aorta, the pneuinogns- 
trio nerves, the vena cava inferior, and other structures.— 
Bpi trochlear foramen, foramen epftroclileare. the mii- 
praoondylotd foramen upon the Inner rundylo of the hu- 
merus of many animals, sometimes present, or represented 
by a groove, In man.— Ethmoidal foramina, anterior 
and posterior, openings In the orbit in the anioulation 
between the etlimold and the frontal lame, tor the passage 
of vessels and uerves.— External carotid foramen, the 
external orifice of the carotid canal.— Foramen caoum. 
to) Of the frontal lame, a depression lodging a process of 
the dura mater, and either Impervious or transmitting a 
vein, (I b ) Of the medulla oblongata, a cul-de-sac forming 
the termination of the anterior mud lan fissure tohind tlie 
pons. Also called foramen caecum of Vicq d'Azur, it) 
Of the tongue, a depression about the large middle clr- 
eum vallate papilla —Foramen commune anterlua. 
Homo as foramen of Monro —Foramen lnteroarpl, the 
foramen of tlie liitercarpus, an opening totween or among 
certain holies of the carpus of batrachlans.— Foramen 
iaoerum anterlua, the sphenoidal flsauro lietween tlie 

S eater mid lesser wings of the sphenoid bone, transmitting 
e third, fourth, first division of the fifth, and the sixth 
cranial nerves, and the ophthalmic vein. Hoc cut uudor 
sphenoid — Foramen Iaoerum medium, the interval 
between the a)iex of the petrous jtortlon of tlie temporal 
bonoand tbespliuiiold ami occipital lames, In relation with 
the Inner opening of tlie carotid canal. See cut under 
skull. — Foramen Iaoerum poaterlua, the jugular foro- 

E a fissure totwumi tlie petrous portion of the tein- 
bono and the la-ulpltal lame, giving ]>assage to the 
lal Jugular vein, and to tlie KloMopImryngeul, pueti- 
mogastrlo, and spinal accessory nerves. Hue cut under 
drug.— Foramen ma gnum, the great hole in tlie occipi- 
tal lame for the passage of the medulla oblongata and its 
membranes, the spinal accessory nerve, and the vertebral 
arteries ; the passage from the cranial eavlty to the spinal 
canal.— Foramen Of Monro, tlie communication Imtwoen 
the lateral ventricles of the brain and the third ventricle, 
transmitting the choroid plexus. See cut undur encepha- 
lon. -Foramen of Soemmering; » deceptive appear- 
ance, as of an opening, presented by the rutlnu of the eye 
at the yellow-siKit See retina.— Foramen of Stensan. 
Same as eanalie incieime. See eanalie. — Foramen of 
WlnelOW. tlie communication lietween tlie greater and 
leaser cavities of the peritoneum —Foramen ovale, (a) 
Of the heart, the communication, in the fetus, between 
the right and the left auricle, closed soon after birth : 
when persistent it gives rise to cyanosis, lb) Of the sphe- 
noid bone, a hole in tho greater wing of tlie spheuold, or 
between this and tlie temporal bone, fur tlie passage of 
the third division of the fifth cranial nerve. Sec cut un- 
der sphenoid . — Foramen Panixna, the foramen of ]‘U- 
uisxa, the communication between the right and tlie left 
aortic arches of reptiles.— Foramen rotundum, a round 
hole In the greater wiug of the sphenoid, for the passage 
of the second division of the fifth cranial nerve. See cut 
under ephenoid.— Foramen splnoaum, a hole ill tlie 
greater wing of the sphenoid, transmitting tho princi- 
pal meningeal artery. — Foramen tnxuversarlum, a 
hole In the transverse prooess of a cervical vertebra, as 
in birds and mammals, formed by ankylosis of a cervical 
rib with the transverse process proper; the vertebrartc. 
rial foramen. Oepenbaur.— Foramen veealii, a minute 
inconstant hole in the sphenoid bone, transmitting a 
vein.— Foramina Tbnboell, orifices of small veins which 
empty Into the right auricle of the heart.— Inferior den- 
tal foramen, tho Inlet of the Inferior dental oAiial in tlie 
lower jaw.imnu- — infra orbital foramen, a hole in the 
superior maxillary lame, near the lower border of the or- 
bit. for the exit of so much of the aecond division of tho 
fifth nerve as appears upon the fsoe. See cut under orbit. 
—Internal auditory foramen, the meatus auditor! us 
intern us. for the passage from the cranial oavlty Into the 
temporal bone of tho auditory and facial nerve. Bee cuts 
under craniofacial and ear. -Internal oarotld fora- 
men- the Internal orifice of the carotid caual.— InterOT- 
Mtau foramen, a vacuity in the bony plate separating 
the orbits in birds, etc —Intervertebral foramina, 
boles formed between any two contiguous vertebra) for 
the exit of spinal nerves —Jugular foramen. Bee fora - 
men laeerum posteriu *.— Malar foramina, boles In tho 
malar bone for tlie passage of nervos and vessels.— Maa- 
told foramen, a hole In or near the mastoid portion of 
the temporal bone, for the passage of a vein.— Medulla- 
ry foramen, the hole in any tone giving entrance to tlie 
proper nutrient artery of tlie lame. Also called nutrient 
fora men . — Mental foramen, the outlet upon the cliln 
of tlie inferior dental canal of the lower jaw-tone, giving 
exit to so much of the third division of tlie fifth cranial 
nerve as appears upon the chin —Nutrient foramen. 
See medullary foramen . — Obturator foramen, the thy- 
roid foramen, a large opening or fenestra In tlie Innomi- 
nate tone, representing an Interval lietween the publaand 
Ischium, mostly closed by the obturator membrane, and 
transmitting the obturator vessels and nerve : sometimes 
In lower animals a notch. See cut under innominate. - 
Oodpital foramen. In entom., the ojH)nlng by which the 
cavity of the bead communicates with that of the neck. 
See cat under Ilymenoptcra.— Olfactory foramina, (he 


^ palatine fontmjiia, dnferfor and 

posterior, holes in the bony palate for the passage of ves- 
sels and nerves : small In man, in some mammals constitut- 
ing great vacuities. Alto called palatine form.— Ptery- 
gopalatine foramen, an opening between tlie pterygoid 
and tlie palatlue tones.— Sami foramina, interverte- 
bral foramina iu the sacral region.— Saarofidatio fora- 
men, a notch in the posterior border of tlie haunch-tone, 
converted by ligament Into a hole, through which passes 
tho pyriformis muscle, the sciatic nerve, and other struc- 
tures.- Sphenopalatine foramen, a notch or hole in the 
palatine toue, by which the sphenomaxillary fossa com- 
municates with the nasal cavity.— Stylomastoid 

*■ 1 ' **' J * ^ "* the 

l entrance 

. Thyroid 

foramen, foe obturator foramen— ' Vertebral or verte- 
hrarterlal a hole 111 the transverse processes 

of cervical vurtebne, transmitting the vertebral artery. 
Bee cut under cervical.—' Vidian foramen, the Vidian ca- 
nal. Hoe canal 1. 

foramln&te. for&mlnatedi (fo-ram'i-nat, -n&- 
ted), a . [< LL. foramina tus^ having holes, < 

L. foramen l a holes see foramen.'] Furnished 
with foramina: cribrate; ethmoid. 

foraminifar (fo-ra-min'i-for), n. [< NL. fora- 
minifer : see foraminiferous.j One of the Fo- 
raminifera . 

Foramlnifera (fo-ram-i-nif'o-rtt), n. pi. [NL., 
nent. pi. of foraminifer : see "foraminiferous.] 
An order of Hhizopoda , belonging to the sub- 
kingdom Protozoa , furnished with a shell or 
test, simple or complex, usually perforated by 
pores (foramina), whence tlie name. The shell 
may be composed of homy matter, or of carbonate oi 
lime secreted from the water in which they live, or may 
be fabricated by sticking together extraneous matters, 
such as particles of sand. Owing to the resemblance of 
their convoluted ohamliercd shells to tlioso of the nau- 
tilus, they were at first reckoned among tho most highly 
organised mollusks. In reality they arc among the sim- 
plest of tlie Protozoa. The body of a foraminifer is com- 
posed of grauular, gelatinous, highly elastic sarcode, 


finfcttr 

f ora men .] Full of holes or foramina; perfo- 
rated In many places; porous. [Bare.] 

Soft and foraminoue bodies, in the first creation of the 
sound, will dead It Bacon, Nat Hist, | 216. 

foramlnnle (fd-ram'i-nfll), n. [< NL. forami- 
mdmm , dim. of L. foramen, a hole: nee foramen.] 
1. A small foramen.— 2. In certain fungi, the 
ostiolum or orifice through which the spores are 
discharged. Imp. Diet. [Not in use.) 
foraxninnlose (fo-ra-min'n45s), a. K forami- 
mile + -ore.] Pierced with small holes, 
foramlxiulous (f5-ra-min'$-lus), a. Same as 
inulose. 

brane (f6-rin'), a. r< F. forain ts Sp. fordneo 
« It. foraneo, < ML. foraneue , < L. ferae, out of 
doors, abroad. It is thus a doublet to foreign, 
q. v.l Pertaining to places or things remote: 
specifically used in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the title vicar for ane. See vicar. 
foranentt. prep. See foreament. 
forasmuch (f6r'qz-much'), oon/. [< ME. ferae* 
much, forasmyche, etc., also, separately, for a* 
much: see for, os 1 , much.) In view of the 
fact that: In consideration that; seeing that; 
since: with ae: as, forasmuch as the time is 
short. 

Forasmuch ae the knowingis of these things is a maner 
poclon or medicine to thee, al to it so that 1 haue little 
time to done it. yet uenerthelesse I would enforcen me to 
ahowen somewhat of it. Chaucer , Botithlns, iv. 

Forasmuch then ae we are the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that tlie Godhead la like uuto gold, or silver, 
or stone. Acts xvii. 29. 


foray (for'fi), n. [Formerly also forray, ferray ; 
< ME. forray, forreu , forrave; a northern form 
of forage, q. v.] The act of foraging; a preda- 
tory excursion. 

Feire oncle, yef ye will suffre me to go on forrey In to a 
...... .... . . vltaile plenf 


londe that I knowe, I shall brim 
the contre is full of all goode. 



Diagram* of F*ramintftr«. 

A , monothftUmlan ; A, C. polytlialnmlnn . P, horizontal, and £, F. 
vertical sections of the helknid form*. 

which not only fills the shell, but passes through the per- 
forations to the exterior, there giving off long thread-like 
processes, called paeudopodia. Interlacing one another so 
as to form a net like a spider’s web. Internally the sar- 
code-body exhibits no structure or definite organs of any 
kind. A nucleus, which at one time was tolievod to be ab- 
sent, has been discovered In these organisms. A remark- 
able formation known as nnmmulitir. limestone receives 


its name from the presence of large coin-shaped foramlnl- 
>, generally about as large as an English shilling. The 
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plente, for 
E. T. 8.), 11. 268. 

When time hangs heavy in the hall, 

And anow conies thick at Christmas-tide, 

And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on tlie Scottish side. 

Scott, Mansion, L 22. 

foray (for'S), v. [Formerly also forray ; < ME. 
*forrayen, forreyen ; from the noun. Cf. forage , 
#.] I. trans. To ravage; pillage. 

The Abbot and his community having retreated beyond 
the Forth, their lauds were severely forayed. 

Scott, Monastery, ii. 

II. intrans. To engage in a foray; pillage. 

Oflo tymes he faught with the salsiiea {Saxons] whan 
that he herde telle that thei come to forreu. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), it. 179. 
The people of Granada resumed all at once their ancient 
activity, foraying into the Christian territories. 

JWeecott, Ferd. and Iaa., 1. 16. 

forayer (for # fi-6r), n. [< WR.foreyour; < foray 
+ -er 1 . Cf. forager.] One wno takes part in a 
foray; a marauder. Formerly also forrayer. 
Kynde [Nature] huyrde tho Conscience and cam out of the 
planetes, 

And sente forth his/oreyour* feuers and fluxes, 

Couhes, and cardiaclea, crampes, and toth-aches. 

Piere Plowman (C), xxiii. 81. 

They might not choose the lowland road. 

For the Meneforayert were abroad. 

Scott, Marmlon, ill. 1. 

forbadt. An obsolete preterit of forbid. 
forbade (for-bad' or -bad ' ). Preterit of forbid . 
forbart, v. t. [< ME. forbarren (= MHG. ver- 
barren ) ; </or-* + bar I, e.] 1. To bar In ; shut 
up. 

Whi lete je foulll 3 our Ion for-barre 30a her-lnne, 

& do son alle the duresse that thei deuise konne. 

William of Palcme (E. E. T. S.X L 8888. 

2. To bar ; fend off ; ward off. 

Thai with fyn force for -barred his strokes. 

d wounded him wiltkedly a wonne him of his stede. 

William of Palcme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1W. 

3. To exclude; deny. 

As well be domes as by statutes many tymes they [dtl- 
sensl haue been lettyd, and of some of her frannenes/vr- 

Charter cf London (Rich. II.), in Amold’a Chronicle, p, 28. 
forbathiri (f6r-b&TH'), v. t. [<for^+baihe.] To 
bathe abundantly. 

And Priam eke with iron murdred thus, 

And Troye town consumed all with flame, 

Whose shores bath ben so ottforbathsd iu Mood. 

iWaUUIlUWVIIB \iii*rBUin-uu o-iun; ( %m. mm. SUTTSy, aRUfl, 11. 

foraminifer , < L. foramen (foramin-), a hole, forbear 1 (for-blr'), v . ; pret. forbore, pp. for- 
+ ferre »= E. bear*.] 1. Having perforations borne, ppr. forbearing. K Me. forberen, tor. tc- 

i— v « n frain from, intr. (by omission of refl.) refrain, 

abstain, tr. spare, excuse, < AS. forberan (pret. 
forbear (whence the obs. E. pret .forbore), pp. 
forboren), tr. restrain, abstain from, bear with, 
suffer, endure (m OHG. *furbemn, ferberen , 
MHG. verbem m Goth, frdbairan, endure), </br- 


lt as large as an English slillling. The 
name" is tmaed on the French foramin\fbrce of A. d’Or- 
blgiiy. w bo regarded these organisms as cephalopodoits 
mollusks, and named them from tlie foramina by means 
of which the cells communicate. He divided them Into 
IlHiotmttffue* (with tlie subdivisions //. nauHlotdcs, am- 
monoides, and turbiiwidee), Sttchosthgucz, Knallostoffuee, 
Apathietiffues, and Bntomoetkffuce, terms corresponding 
to Uelicoetega, Stichostega, Bnalloetepa, Apathistega , and 
Kntomoetega. The most approved recent classification of 
the Foraminifera is by H. B. Brady, who divides tlie or- 
der into the families Gromiidm, Miliolidce, Astrorhizidm, 
Lituolidm, Textulariidw -, ChiloetomellvUr , Lagenidas, Olo- 
bigerinidm, Rntalida, and Nummulinida'. Tho prob- 
lematic fossil of the Laurentlan rocks of Canada, named 
Eozoon canadenee , has been referred to the order, but its 
foranilnlferal nature has been denied by most recent nat- 
uralists By some authors the Foraminifera , under the 
name Beticularia, are regarded as a class of protoxoans, 
and divided into 10 orders, corresponding with the above- 
named families. Thalamophora is a third name of these 
organisms. 

foraminiferal (ffi-rara-i-nif'^-ral), a. 1. Con- 
sisting of or containing Foraminifera : as, fora- 
mittiferal mud ; foraminiferal deposits. 

There can be no doubt that tho foraminiferal shower 
falls over the area occupied by tlie grey ooxe and the red 
clay just as persistently as elsewhere. 

Hurley, Physiography, p. 269. 

2. Pertaining to or having tbe characters of the 
Foraminifera: as, foraminiferal life. Huxley. 

foramlniferOTlB (fA-ram-i-mf'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
Li. foramen (foramin-] 

-r jxrrrv s a. i/wif* .] 1. Having per xuiarnuuD 
or pores (foramina).— 2. Consisting of or con- 
taining Foraminifera : same as foraminiferal , 1 . 

The bottom composed of foraminifermut ooxe and coarse 
sand. Science, 111. 691. 

foraxninoiUi (fo-ram'i-nus), a. [< LL. forami - 
Hocus, full of boles, < L. pmmen, % hole: see 



<+ heron 9 bear: Mtfor- 1 and hair*.] X. trana. 

1. To refrain from; abstain from; omit; avoid 
the doing or use of. 

Mourning lMteth » Moone, after which they make drink- 
ings : but many after this vriil forbears them. 

Purehos, Pilgrimage, p. 848. 

I had much ado 

To forbear laughing. B. J onion, Volponc, r. 1. 

Then, but forbear your food a little while. 

Shak., As you Like It, IL 7. 

To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately ; or U> for- 
bear both Shak., L. L. L., i l. 

2. To spare; excuse; treat indulgently. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Whl beet thou him Af&rbare mo? 

rolitioal Poems, etc. (etL Fund vail), p. 211. 

Portbearing one another in love. Eph. lv. 2. 

Agrlppa desires you to forbear him till the next week ; 
Ills mules are not yet come up. B. J onion. Poetaster, 1. 1. 

1 pray tell my brother that his tenant Gage desires him 
t o forbear him £10 till Whitsuntide. 

Winthroii, Hist. Mew England, 1. 426. 

n. intrans. 1. To refrain; abstain; decline; 
stop; cease ; hold off or back. 

Seven days I mot forbere. 

That 1 ne gyf no answere. 

Seven Sage e, 1. 870. 

Shall 1 go against Kamotli-gllead to battle, or shall I 
forbear t 1 Kl. xxll. 0. 

Forbear! 

Who‘s he that Is so rude ? what’s he that daros 
To interrupt our counsels* 

Bean, and FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1 

2. To be patient; endure; restrain one’s self 
from action or from violence. 

To forbeare in anger Is the miynt of a friendly leeclie. 

Bauee* Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 04. 

By long forbearing is a prince persuaded. Prov. xxv. 15. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear. 

Counter, Mutual Forlwarance. 
mgyn, l. To abstain, give over, desist, stay, leave off. 
fotbear 2 , *. See forebear. 
forbearance (f$r-bar'fins), n. [< forbear 1 + 
-ftnoe.] 1. The act or stato of forbearing; the 
cessation or intermission of an act commenced, 
or a refraining from beginning an act. 

This may convince ns how vsstly greater a pleasure is 
consequent upon the forbearance of sin than can ixMsihly 
accompany the commission of it. South, Sermons. 

2. Command of temper; restraint of passions; 
long-suffering; indulgence toward an offender 
or iujurer ; lenity. 

Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and for- 
bearance and longsuff firing? Horn. li. 4. 

3. In law, an abstaining from the enforcement 
of a right; specifically, a creditor’s giving of 
indulgence after the day originally fixed for 
payment; as, the loan or forbearance of money. 
— 4f. A withdrawing; a keeping aloof. 

At my entreaty forbear bis presence, till some little time 
hath qualified the heat of Ills displeasure. . . . 1 pray you 
have a continent forbearance till the speed of his rage goes 
slower. Shak., Lear, L 2. 

1 shall crave your forbearance a little : may lie I will 
call upon you anon. Shak., M. for M., lv. 1. 

-Byn. 3L AlMtlnence, refraining.— 2. Patience, indul- 
gence, mildness. 

forbe&rant (fQr-bSr'ant), a. [< forbear i + 
•ant*.] Forbearing. [Rare.] 

Whosoever had preferred sincerity, earnestness, depth 
of practical rather than theoretic Insight, . . . must have 
come over to London, and vtUhforbcarant submissfveness 
listened to our Johnson. Carlyle , Misc., 111. 287. 

forbear&ntly (fQr-bifr'gnt-li), adv. Forbear- 
ingly. [Rare.] 

forbearer (tyr-bSr'Ar), n. One who forbears. 

The West, as a father, all goodness doth bring, 

The East, * forbearer, no manner of thing. 

Turner, Properties of the Winds. 

forbearing (fQr-bSr'ing), p. a. Characterised 
by patience and indulgence ; long-suffering: 
as, * forbearing temper. 

lofoearingly (fOr-bar'ing-li), adv. In a for- 
bearing. patient manner, 
forbeatt, <• [< ME- forbeten ; < /or-* + beat 1 , 
*.] To neat; beat in pieces or to death. 

Blyndld were hlse faire yxen, 

And al his lleisch bloodl/or-fete. 

llymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 
And Lucifer bynde, 

J uluvn ‘ 

Pier* 

forbad**, v, A Middle EDglish form of forbid 
forberet. v. A Middle English form ot forbear 1 . 
forbid (tor^bld'), v.; pret. forbade,pp. forbid- 
den, forbid, ppr. forbidding. [< MET forbeden, 
forbeoden (pret. forbad, forbade, f orbed, for- 
bead, pi. forbode, pp. forboden, forbedun: rare- 
ly with weak pret. forbedde, pp. forbeded), 
< AS. forbeddan (pret. forbedd, pi. forbudon, 


And forbete and adown lnrynge. 

i Plowman (B), xviiL 86. 
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. (« OFries. forbiada s* D. tmbie- 
MLG. wrbeden, LG, verbeen, verbeien m 
OKQ.farbiotan, MHO. G. verbieten m Ioel •fj/rir- 
tyddha a b Dan. forbyde « 8w. fbrbjuda) for- 
bid , prohibit, < for - + beddan, command, bid: 
see for J and bid (2).] I, trans. 1. To bid or 
command, as to a thing, that it shall not bo 
done ; prohibit by command, or as with authori- 
ty: issue an order against, as the doing of or 
being something; interdict: often with a per- 
son as indirect object and an act. or thing as 
direct object: as, to forbid the banns (that is, 
the proclamation of the banns) ; 1 forbid you 
my house (that is, to enter my house). 

I expressly am forbid to Lnuch it, 

Fur it engenders cholcr, plant eth anger. 

Shak , T. of the 8., lv. 1, 

God/orftta It should tie necessar) to lie a scholar, or a 
critic, in order to be a Christian, 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ill. 

2. To prohibit the use or action of; put under 
ban ; rostrain within limits. 

Tliei seye that wee syune dodly In etyngc of llcstes that 
weren forboden in the Old Testament, and of the oldo 
Lawe. Mandemlle, Travels, p. 20. 

The Firmament shall retrograde his course . . 

Yer I presume with fingers ends to touch 

(Much less with 11 ]hi) the Fruit forbad so much. 

Sylvester , tr. of lm Bartas's Weeks, II., Eden. 
Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid ray tears. 

Shak., llamlet, lv. 7 
Bleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang main his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid. 

Shale., Mactieth, 1. 8 

3. To prohibit in effect ; stand in the way of; 
prevent; aB, an impassable river forbid* the 
approach of the army. 

A blaxe of glory that forbuls tlio sight, Dryden. 

Voter forbade her tongue to movo. 

William JUome, Earthly Paradise, II. 03. 

Any real political union between the United States of 
America anu the kingdom of Great Britain is a thing which 
geographical conditions forlnd. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 57. 

4f. To defy; challenge. Danes. 

To them whom the mist of envy hath so blinded that 
they can see no good at all done but by themselves, 1 for - 
bill them, the best of them, to show me in Khclms or in 
Itoine, or any popish city Christian, such a allow as we 
have seen here these lost two days. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons, V. 86. 

To forbid the Bee fawns, sc Byn. 1. Forbid, Pro- 

hibit, Interdict. Forbid Is the common word ; jnvhibit Is 
formal, legal, and generally more emphatic; interdict Is 
legal, and especially ecclesiastical : as. to forbid the use of 
a private way : to prohibit the importation of opium ; to 
interdict intercourse. 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I hid not, or forbid. Milton , F. K., I. 406. 

Thomas Jefferson first summoned congress to jirohibit 
slavery in all the territory ot the United Stales. 

Bancroft, 11 tat. Const., II. 116. 

Alone I iiasa’d through ways 
Hint brought me on a audden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge. Milton , l 1 . L., v. 62. 

II. intrans. To utter a prohibition. 

Forbid who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offer'd good. Milton, l\ L., v. 82. 

God forbid. Bee God. 

forbiddance (f$r-bid'ans), n. [< forbid + -ance.] 
The act of forbidding, or the state of being 
forbidden; prohibition; a command or edict 
against a thing. [Rare.] 

The forbidtlancc of Gilds in the Frankish Empire could 
also be justified from religious motives. In consequence ot 
the gluttony and pagan customs always associated with 
them. Enf/hsh Gild s (E. E. T. 8.), lot, p. lxxlx. 

Other and yet grander mountain ramparts thrust their 
great forbiddance on the reaching vision. 

Mre. Whitney, l<cslie Goldthwaite, xl. 

forbidden (fQr-bid'n), p. a. Prohibited; inter- 
dicted. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidtlm tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death Into the world, and all our woe. 

Milton, V. L, i. 2. 
To Joys forbidden man aspires, 

Consumes his soul with vain desires. 

Cowper, Pineapple and Bee. 

Forbidden degrees, in law. Bee degree.— Forbidden 
fruit, (a) Hie fruit of the tree ot knowlodgo of good and 
evil, of which Adam and Eve partook, according to the 
account in Gen. lit (6) A large variety of the common 
orange, (e) Figuratively, unlawful pleasure ot any kind ; 
specifically, Illicit love. 

fcKrbiddanly (fyr-bid'n-li), adv. In a forbidden 
or unlawful manner. 

He thinks that yon have touch’d his queon forbiddcnly. 

Shak.,W. T., L 2. 

forbidde nne SBt (f$r-bid'n-nes), n. The state 
of being forbidden or prohibited. 


These suggested such strange and hideous thoughts, and 
such distracting doubts of some of the fundamentals of 


fartettk 

Christianity, that though his looks did little betray his 
thoughts, nothtug hutforbiddennee* of self dispatch hin- 
dered his acting it. Boyle, Works, I. 28. 

forbidder (fdr-bid'Gr), «. One who or that 
which forbids. 

Other can* perhaps 
May haw diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, safe with all hla spies 
About liim Milton, r. !«., lx. 816. 

forbidding (f$r-bid'ing), p. a. Repelling ap- 
proach ; repellent ; repulsive ; raising aversion 
or dislike; disagreeable: as, n forbidding aspect; 
forbiddtng weather; forbidding manners. 

There was something, 1 fear, .forbidding in my look. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 7. 
Not all his large estate in Derbyshire could . . . save 
liim from having a most fmrbiddiua, disagreeable coun- 
tenance. Jane Austen, Pride ami Prejudice, p. 7. 

a Byn. Unpleasant, displeasing, offensive, odious, abhor- 
rent, repellent. 

forbi dding ly (fQr-bid'ing-li), adv. In a forbid- 
ding manner; repellcntly. 
forbiddingnOBB (fOr-bid'fng-nos), M. The state 
or quality of boing forbidding; repulsivoness. 
ltichardson . 

forbid-treet, n. [ME. * forboden tre, forbidden 
tree, i. e. f one forbidden to be cut down.] See 
the etymology and the extract. 

Concerning the Forest of Deane, and the ttmlwr there, 
witli the age of many trees there lert, at a great fall 
In Edward the Third’s time, by Uie name ot forbid- trees, 
w liich at this day are called oorlnd tree*. 

Pftjry*. Diary, I. 311. 

forblscht, v. t. A Middle English form of fur- 
bish. 

forbiset, r. t. [ME. ; < forlnsen, r.] Same as 
forbutrn , 2. 

It iieileth me might the longe to fortune . 

Chaucer, Tmilus, II. 1890 

forbisent, W . [ME. , also forbtson, forbysen ,for- 
bysne, oti\,< AS. forrhysen, an example, < fore, 
fore, 4- by wo, an example, jiatt.erii, parable, 
command,' = OS. (in comp.) am-husan a= Cloth. 
ana-busns, a command.] 1. An example; a 
model; a pattern. 

Holy clierche is honoured lie>3l1chc thorns Ills deynge, 
Hu is nforhynene to ulle hlnhoiieH and a hrijt myruure. 

Piers Plowman (B), XV. 666. 

2. A parable ; a fable. 

“ By a forbisenc," quoii the frere, “ 1 shal tho fain* shewe.’* 
Piers Plowman (U), viil. 20. 

3. A proverb. Aycnbilr of Jnwit. 
forbieent, v. t. [ME. forbiarnen , forbisnr (also 

abb r.forbist}); from the noun.] 1. To give as 
an example. 

Fele men liaiieii tlio tokningof thief orbisnedr thing. 

Bestiary, 1 688. 

2. To furnish with examples, 
forbitet, V. t. [ME. for to ten (= D. verbijtcn = 
LG. veroiten = G. rorbaiawn) ; < for- 1 + bite, t\] 
To bite to pieces. 

It norissheth nice si 3 tew and some tynie wordes, 
And wikkcul werkes ther-of wonnes of sytmc, 

Aud forint eth tho blosniCM list to the hare lottos. 

J'tern Plowman (B), xvl. 86. 

forblackt, a. [ME., < for-* + black.] Exceed- 
ingly black. 

As eny ravencs fotlier it sclion/orWak. 

Chancer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1286. 

forbodt, forbodef, n. [ME. forbod, forbode, < 
AS. forbod (« D. verbod = XiHG. G. verbot » 
Hw. forbad = l>an. forbud, a forbidding, prohi- 
bition), < forbeddan (pp .forboden), forbid: see 
forbid.] A forbidding; a command forbid- 
ding a thing; a prohibition. -God’s forbode, 
Lord’s forbode, UHed ulliptically as an exclamation, like 
tho verb use God forbid. 

“GiKlys forlsHtc,'' quatli |h1s] fcllawo," but ho forth passe 
Wil ho is in piirtMwi* with vs to departon." 

Piers Plowman ’# Crede (E. E. T. H.\ 1. 416. 
Bocondly ho is lieyond all reason or, God’s forbod, dis- 
tractedly unAinoiinl of Ills own beantiu. 

hash, lluuo with you to Saffron -Walden, sig. L 

forbodef, forbodenf. Obsolete forms of for- 
bidden, past participle of forbid. 
forbore (fOr-bor' ). Preterit of forbear 1 . 
forborne (fQr-bom'). Past, participle of for- 
bear 1 . 

forboughtf. Past participle of forhuy. 
forbreakt (fOr-brak'), r. t. [ME. forlrrekcn, < 
AS. forbreean (pret. forbra'c, pp. forbrocen), 
break, break down, violate (=3 J>. verbreken s 
OHG. farbreehan, MHG. G. rerbrechen), < for- 
+ tor can, break: see for- 1 and break.] 1. To 
break in pieces ; destroy. 

VndlHcrete trauellynge tiimoK the hrayncs In his houede. 
and fortnrke* the myghtes and the wittes of the saule and 
of Ute laxly. JJampole , ITosc Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 17. 

2. To break through; interrupt. 
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1 than . . . forbrak tha entenoioun of Ur that intend- 
ed© ylt to seyn other thiuges. 

Chaucer, Bottthius, Iv. prose 1. 

forbrniset, v. t. [ME. forltrutten , forbrosen , for- 
briscn ; < for- 1 + bruise, r.] To bruise badly 
or exceedingly. 

In a rhayer men alioute him bare 
A1 forbrused, liothe bak and syde. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 624. 

forbuyt. v. t. [ME. \forbyen, forbiggen , forhug- 
gvn; \ for- 1 + bug, e.j To buy off ; ransom ; re- 
deem. 

Hut he, whlche hyndreth euery klndo, 

And for no golde mall \to forbouyht. 

< latoer , Conf Ainant., ii 

forby, foreby (f$r-bT, fdr-bl'), adv. and nrep . 
[The form foreby, which is less common, shown 
more dearly the origin of the first dement ; < 
ME. forby, forbi, forbe, adv. and prep., by, past, 
near (of LG. or Scand. origin: J). voorbtj = 
MLG. vorbi, LG. twrftt, vtrrbt = G. vorhn = Dan. 
forbi = Hw. forbi , past, by, over, at an end) ; 
s for (oquiv. to /ore 1 ), before, + fty 1 .] L adv. 
If. By; past; near. 

The child wen ferity for to pace. 

Chainn, Prlorww's Tale, 1. 117. 

When ho cam to his lady's Ixnir door 
lie stude n little farbye. 

Brown A flaw (Child's Ballads, IV. 61). 

8. Beyond; besides; over and above. [Scotch.] 

hang mayat thou teach . . 

What plough Ills u wot anil, and wlillk the dry ; 

And luony u thousand useful things forlty. 

Ramsay, Poems, II. 80S. 

n. prep . If. By; past; near; hard by. 

Alio that gone forbi the wal. l's. lxxix. 80 (ME. version). 

A little lieyond . . . tlio river waxeth swoot, and run- 
neth fare by the city fresh and pleasant. 

Sir V. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), II 2 
As when a Faulcon hath. witli nimble flight, 

Flowne at a flush of Ducks forthy the lirooke. 

Spencer, F. Q., V. II. 64. 

8. Beyond; besides; over and above. [Now 
only Scotch.] 

I lielded ml hert to do, forbi al thiuge, thl rightwlse- 
nesses. Ps. cxvlll. 112 (ME. version). 

Forby* tlie ghaist, the Green Boom dlsua vent weel in 
a high wind. Scott, Antiquary, xi 

fbrcaxret, V. t. [ME./orfceraro (pret.forkarf,for- 
mrf, pp. forcorvtm), < AS. foroeorfan (pret. for- 
oearf,rt\. formrfon, pp. for cor fen), cut through, 
cut oil or away, cut down, (for- + evorfan, cut, 
carve: see /or- 1 and carve 1 .] To out through ; 
out completely; cut off. 

Seven chains with his sworde 
Our king forcarf amid ward. 

Richard Coer de Lion , 1. 382T» 

foroat (for-sft'), 14 . [F., < Pr. forsat (= 8p. for- 


t\] In France, a convict condemned to forced 
labor in a prison or iu a penal colony : a sub- 
stitute for tno older term galthricn (galley-slave), 
under changed conditions. 

forcatt, n. [< It. foreata , fork, crotch (cf. for- 
cato, forked ), < form, a fork : seo fork.] A rest 
for a musket. 

forc&UBOt, conj. [Adv. phr. for cause run togo- 
therasoiio word, ashy cause, now because.'] Be- 
cause; for the reason that. 

And forcause it Is so necessary for hlrao, I do not onelie 
cause him to rede it over, but also to practise the preucpU*« 
of the same. Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), xxli. 

fOTOO 1 (fors), n. [< ME. force, for s, < OF. force, 
F. force = Pr. form , forea = OSp. form, Sp. 
fuerza as Pg. forca ms It. form, \ ML. forUa, 
strength, force, < L. fortis, OL. forctis, strong: 
see fort, j 1. In general, strength, physical or 
mental, material or spiritual; active power; 
vigor; might. 

O myhty lord, of power myhtlest, 

Without© whom al force is fcbilnesso. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 247. 

Moses wm a a hundred and twenty years old when he 
died : his eye was not dim, nor Ids natural force abated. 

Dent, xxxlv. 7. 

Beauty loses Its forte, If not accompanied with modesty. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 84. 

It is as If only from the .force of habit 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, ]». 288. 

What he fDrydenl valued aliovc all things was Force, 
though in his haste he Is willing to make a shift with Its 
counterfeit, Effect 

Lovell, Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 74. 
2. Power exerted against will or consent; com- 
pulsory power; coercion; violence; especially, 
violence to person or property, in law it implies 
either the exertion of physical |mwer upon persons or 
tilings, or the exercise u! constraint of the will by display 
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of physical menace. Words do not constitute force In this 
sense, but gestures may. Force is implied in every case of 
trespass, disseisin, or rescue. 

To synge also, bi force he was constreyned. 

Political Poem t, etc. (ed. Furatvall), p. 66. 

Who overcomes 

By force, liath overcome but half hfs foe. 

Milton, P. L., L 640. 

JUgbt I have none, nor hast thou much to plead : 

Tis force, when done, most justify the deed. 

Dryden, Oym. and Iph., L 621. 

It seems I broke a close with force and arms. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

8. Moral power to convince the mind; power 
to act as a motive or a reason ; convincing pow- 
er: as, the force of an argument. 

The examples of others calamity and misfortunes, though 
ever so manifest and apparent, have yet but little force to 
deter the corrupt nature of man from pleasures. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, vl , Expl. 

4. Power to bind or hold, as of a law, agree- 
ment, or contract. 

When an absolute monarch oommanUeth his subjects 
that which seemeth good iu his own discretion, hath not 
his edict the force of a law, whether they approvo or dis- 
like It? Hooker, Ecrles. Polity, L la 

A testament Is offeree after lueu are dead. Heb. lx. 17. 

The high duties which came into force had the effeot of 
diminishing the supply of brandy. 

& Dowell, Taxes iu England, II. 56. 

This act had lioen in force a quarter of a century. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

0. Value; significance; meaning; import: as, 
I do not see the force of your remark. 

Several who make use of that word | proportion] do not 
always seem to understand very clearly the force of the 
term. Burke, Sublime and Beautiful, III. f 2. 

0f. Weight; matter ; importance ; consequence. 
Compare no force, below. 

Wliat fore were it though al tlio tout) ldhelde? 

Chaucer, Troll us, Ii. 878. 

And those occasions, uncle, were of force. 

Shale., 1 lien. VL, til. 1. 

7. A union of individuals and moans for a com- 
mon purpose ; a body of fiersons prepared for 
joint notion of any kind ; especially, a military 
organization ; an army or navy, or any distinct 
military aggregation: as, a force of workmen: 
a police force; the military and naval forces of 
a country; the party rallied its forces tor the 
election. 

He placed forcee in all the fenced cities of Judah. 

* 2 Chron. xvii. 2. 

Macb. What soldiers?. . . 

Sere. The English force. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 

His Body was not only rescued, but his Forcee had the 
better of the Day. Howell, Letters, I. vl a 

8. In physics : (a) Strictly, the immediate cause 
of a change in the volocity or direction of mo- 
tion of a body ; a component acceleration, due 
to a special cause, paired with the moss of the 
moving body ; a directed or vector Quantity of 
the dimensions of a mass multiplied by an ac- 
celeration or rate of change of a velocity, this 
quantity representing the instantaneous effect 
of any definite cause affecting the motion of a 
body. The distinct mechanical apprehension of force Is 
uiodora. Archimedes discovered the elements of tlio the- 
ory of the pressures upon bodies at rust, but It was not 
until the seventeenth century that, by tlio lal>nr» of math- 
ematicians from Galileo to Newton, the general mode in 
which bodies move became sufficiently understood to give 
n perfectly definite meaning to the word, and indued the 
development of the ideahaa not yet ceased A particle 
infinitely remote from others, so that no special influ- 
ences would work upon it. would retain a velocity eori- 
stant In amount and direction. The effect of any cause Is 
to produce an alteration of velocity; aud when this hap- 
pens the cause is said to exert force upon the particle. 
The explanation of what is meant by a force Is dependent 
ujsm tlio mechanical notion of the composition of mo- 



fbrees Is merely a oompiloaied application of tbs same 
principle, according to which, if too velocity of a particle 
experiences eevereTelmnUaneoue alterations, represented 
by all the successive sides but one of a polygon taken inode 
continuous order, the result is an alteration represented 
by the last side in the direction of the last point from the 
first The operation of thus compounding several simul- 
taneous changes of velocity is termed the composition cf 
forcee, the partial changes are termed components, and 
the result of the operation the resultant. When a body la 
under the influence of a force, It has what is called a ten- 
dency to motion, which consists In Its actually receiving, 
under all circumstances, in each uult of time, so long as 
the force arts, a motion in a definite direction and of fixed 
amount, widen motion Is compounded with the motion 
slready Impressed upon the body, together with the effects 
of other forces to which it may be simnltaneously subject. 
Thus, every body at tho surface of the earth, In conse- 
quence of the force of gravity, actually reoelves an Increase 
of downward velocity at the rate of 82 feet per aeoond; 
and if it docs not foil on the whole, it is because It Is as 
the same time, in oonsequenee of the elastic compression 
of the support upon which it rests, projected upward with 
the same increase of velocity per second. The component 
forces when due to definite causes are also called impressed 
forces ; the resultant of all of them Is called the effective 
force. By the same principle, any alteration of velocity 
may be separated Into several, ana this Is called the reso- 
lution of forces, although no one of the components may 
represent the total effect of any definite cause. When 
a volocity or alteration of velocity is thus resolved into 
three components at right angles to one another, each is 


termed the resultant resolved in that direction. By the 
law of action and reaction, whenever a body has its velo- 
city altered owing to any cause, some other body has Its 
velocity altered in precisely the opposite direction. The 
alterations are not of eqmu magnitude, but when each is 
multiplied by a quantity which is constant for each por- 
tion of matter undergoing an alteration of velocity— this 
constant being termed the mass or amount qf matter— 
tbe two products arc equal. All alterations of velocity 
take place gradually and continuously. The rate of change 
of velocity, together with its direction, coupled with or 
multiplied by the mass of the body undergoing the change 
of motion, is a force , properly so called, or accelerating 
force. According to tills, the accepted view of the mst- 
" Ms simp 


ter, force Is 


but I 


nply the product of a 


Ilona, according to which, for example, If a man walks on 
the deck of a ship, his motion relatively to the sea is said 
to t>e compounded of bis motion relatively to the ship and 
of the motion of the ship relatively to the sea. in gen- 


mass by a component acceleration due to a definite por- 
tion relatively to another body or to some other circum- 
stance. Nevertheless, many writers regard force as an 
occult something which causes or explains the alterations 
of the velocities of bodios; and no writers who employ 
the word at all altogether avoid tlio use of phrases which 
seem to bear such a meaning. An impulsive force is the 
amount of a sudden finite change of motion multiplied by 
the mass of the moving body ; it is not supposed there 
really are any such forces, but it is occasionally convenient 
to regard forces as Impulsive. A force Is defined by its in- 
tensity or amount. its direction. Its point of application, 
and the time at which it exists. The point qf application 
qf a force is tlio jiarticle which Is immediately aim directly 
affected by it. 

Force, then. Is of two kinds, the stress of a strained ad 
Joining body, and the attraction or repulsion of a distant 
body. W. K. CUjfard. , Lectures, II. 2a 

Loosely — (ft) Any mechanical cause or ele- 
ment. This use of the word, which dates from before 
the development of clear conceptions of dynamics, is now 
olmolete with physicists exoept in special connections. 
Older writers speak of momentum and even of Inertia aa a 
force. Such expressions, and even the reference to pres- 
sure* as forces (except in the phrase centrifugal force), are 
now obsolete. On the other hand, accelerations are still 
frequently (Milled forces. Energy is now rarely termed 
force , except In the phrase living force (vis viva): thus. In 
technical language. It is no longer correct to sjwak of the 
force of the waves or of a C4imion-ball, but of their power 
or energy. Special affections of matter giving rise to force. 
such as elasticity and electrification, are frequently called 
forcee , although they are properly powers. Other phe- 
nomena, such os electricity, light, etc., are still loosely 
called forces by some technical writers. 

If we accept force as the dynamic aspect of existence, 
tho correlate of matter, we have a firm, speculative foun- 
dation for the first law of motlou, which expresses In an 
intelligible formula both tho constancy of existence and 
tho varieties of Its distribution. 

G. Ii. Lewes, nobs, of Life and Mind, II. v. 1 18. 

9. Some influence or agency conceived of as 
analogous to physical forces : as, vital forces: 
social forms; economic forces; developmental 
forces . 

The belief that the living hand is a natural collector and 
conveyor ot force has been cunrent in all ages and is by 


no means extinct 


Amcr. Anthropologist, I. 


oral terms, If a particle which at any Instant Is at any 
point of space, A, has a partial or component motion which 
at the end of a second would cany it to a point B, and at 
the same time has n 

another compo- "" A 

nent motion which 
would carry It in 
the same time to a 

point C, the result p ■ ■ ■ 

of the two inotions FandMognun of Forces, 

will be that it is 

carried to a point D, such that A BCD is a parallelogram, as 
in the figure. It nooossarlly follows that accelerations of 
velocity ant compounded In a similar manner: namely, If 
a jiarticle is at any Instant under such circumstances that 
according to a law of nature its velocity undergoes tho ac- 
celeration represented by tho lino AB, while at the same 
time, owing to other circumstances, it undergoes another 
alteration represented by the line AC, these two altera- 
tions arc compounded by the same principle; and if the 
point D completes tbe parallelogram A BCD, the altera- 
tion rejircsentcd by the diagonal AD is the result of com* 
IMiuiulfng the two other alterations. This Is called the 
principle of the parallelogram qf forces. The polygon cf 


We witness with oar own eyes the lotion of thoee forces 
which govern the great migration of the peoples nowhis- 
toriealln Europe. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 16. 

10. In billiards, a stroke on the cue-ball some- 
what below the center, cansing it to recoil af- 
ter striking the object-ball.— 11. The upper 
die in a stamping-press. E . ff, Knight 
The upper die was the cameo, technically the male-die, 
punch, or force [in stamping sheet-metal]. 

Jour. Franklin ttuL, CXXIt SST. 

AUattttonafinM. scaMattHou^-Aattraforoe. fe. 
vis viva.- Animal force, that force which results from the 
muscular power ot men, horses, and other a nim als,— Arm 
of a faros. See moment qf a force, under moment-— Car- 
tesian measure of force. See Carteeian.— OatalTtte 
force. See catalytic . — Center Of force. SeeamterL— 
Central force, nee central.— Gentdfogal faroe. [NL. 
vis ccntrifuga: a term introduced by Huygens tn 1078. 
Tlie principle had been vaguely employed by the ancient 
astronomer Aristarchus to explain why the moon does not 
fall to the earth.] (a) Properly, a quantity of the dimen- 
sions of a fores, the product of the mate of a particle 



moving along a c ur ved path into a component accelera- 
tive riongatton of the radius of curvature of the path 
(mdSp/dt^ dne to the Inertia of the particle ; Inertia con- 
■ldered m the canae of auoh acceleration. If, while a 
wheel la revolving uniformly, a particle la suddenly re- 
leaned from its periphery, this particle will (In the absence 
of foroea) fly off on a tangent without change of velocity. 
The path of the particle, considered aa relative to the re. 
volving wheel, la an Involute of the circle. Hence, at the bl- 
atant of releaae the direction of the relative motion of the 
particle la radial to the wheel, and It uan be shown that, 
while the velocity of this motion would lie null at that In- 
stant. its acceleration would be equal to the square of the 
velocity of the particle divided by the radius of the wheel. 
It la simplest to say that tills accelerative elongation of 
the radius veotor always takes pluee, and that if. notwith. 
standing, the particle does not leave the wheel, it is be- 
cause the centrifugal aooeloratlon due to inertia is pre- 
cisely balanced by a centripetal acceleration due to the 
forces which hold the particle in place. Hut the centrif- 
ugal force does not at all depend upon the principle of 
action and reaction. If a particle moves upon any curved 
iiath whatever, any infinitesimal part of this path Isosen- 
lated by a circle, and inertia will produce the same accel- 
erative elongation of the radius vector front the center of 
this circle as before ; and this radius vector is the radius 
of curvature of the path. As thus defined, the centrif- 
ugal force is not a true force, since It results from the 
resolution of the motion into a radial and a circular 
part, whilo the principle of the parallelogram of forces 
(see def. 8 (a)) forbids such a resolution of forces proper. 
Thus. If a particle moves in a circular orbit about an at- 
tracting center, since the radius of curvature is constant, 
the centrifugal force must bo balanced by a precisely equal 
and opposite attracting force. But a Ixiay which was 
really subjected to two equal and op]ioslto forces would 
move as if subjected to none— that is, not in a circle, but 
In a straight line. The fact is that the ouly Influences to 
which the body is snbjouted are I, its inertia, and A, the 
attraction — that Is, I + A. The centrifugal force Is equal 
to —A, and balances the attraction, bnt it is a part of the 
inertia, the remainder of which Is I -J A. (b) In an er- 
roneous use, a repulsive force causing a revolving liody 
to fly away from the center of revolution. Writers on 
attractions sometimes so use the word, (c) A fictitious 
force repelling every particle of the earth from the axis 
by an amount equal to the centrifugal force In sense (a) 
With this hypothesis, and supposing the earth not to ro- 
tate. the statical effects are the same as in (he actual case ; 
but the dynamical effects are different. (</) As used by many 
high autiuirltles, the reaction of a moving body against 
the foree which makes it move in a curved path. In this 
sense it is a real force. It docs not, however, act upon 
the moving body, blit upon the deflecting liody ; and, for 
from glvbig the former a tendency to fly away from the 
center, it is but an aspect of that strew which holds it to 
the curved trajectory. The centrifugal foree in sense (a) 
may be regarded as that in sense (rf) transferred from 
the deflecting to the deflected bodies. [These differences 
of meaning explain the apparently conflicting views of 
writers.] 

When I was about nine years old I was taken to hear a 
course of lectures, given by on itinerant lecturer In a 
country town, to get as much as 1 could of the second 
half of a good, sound, philosophical omniscience. . . . 
“ You have heard what I have said of the wonderful cen- 
tripetal force, by which Divine Wisdom has retained the 
planets in their orbits round tho Run. But, ladles and 
gentlemen, it must be clear to you that If there were no 
other foree In action, this centripetal force would draw 
our earth and the other planets into the Bun, and univer- 
sal ruin would ensue. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
the same wisdom has implanted a centrifugal fore* of Die 
same amount, and directly opposite," Ac. I had never 
heard of Alfouso X. of Castile, bnt I ventured to think 
that if Divine Wisdom had lust let the planets alone it 
would come to the same thing, with equal and opposlto 
troubles saved. De Morgan , Budget of Paradoxes, p. 431. 

Deviating force and ccvkrifugal force are but two differ- 
ent names for the same force, applied to It according as 
Its action on the revolving body or on the guiding body 1 b 
under consideration. Ranking Applied Mechanics, § 538. 

The student cannot be too early warned of the danger- 
ous error Into which so many have fallen, who have sup- 
posed that a maw has a tendency to fly outwards from a 
centre about which It Is revolving, and therefore exerts a 
centrifuged force which requires to be balanced by a cen- 
tripetal foree. Tail, Encyc. Brit., XV. 682. 

Although the earth is really revolving about its axis, 
so that all problems relating to the relative equilibrium 
of the earth Itself and the bodies on its surface are really 
dynamical problems, we know that they may be treated 
statically by Introducing, in addition to tho attraction, 
that fictitious force which we call the centrifugal force. 

Stoke*, On Attractions, 1 1. 
Centripetal fbroe, a force which draws a body toward a 
center.— flhawioal foroe. See chemical— Coercive or 
ooeralttvo throe. Bee eoeroivc.— Complex of foroes, 
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Its path.- a pufion of faros* Beedj/Wfcm.- Wstrite 
VtsA fhros,m meek., a foroe which is not applied at a 
point, bnt is spread over a surface or disseminated through 
a solid. All real forces are distributed.— Electromotive 
foroe, too electromotive.— EqulliMumof forOCS. See 
equilibrium, 1. -Equivalence Of foroe. flee equina- 
laws.— External forces, those forces which set npoii 
masses of matter at sensible distances, «• gravitation. 

— Fine foroet. Roc jtncn, ml— Fixed throe. too/xed. 

— FOTOi Bill, in IT. s. hi*t. : (a) A hill, to enforce the 
tariff, introduced into rongresa at the time of the nullifi- 
cation excitement in 1833. Ft became a law March 2d. 1833. 
(6) A bill for the protection of imlltical and civil rights in 
the South. It became a law May .list, 187u. (c) A bill similar 
to (b), hut of still more stringent character, enacted April 
20th, 1871.— Foroe of detrusion. flee detrusion .- Foroe 
Of inertia. Hee momentum. In great foroe, exceed- 
ingly vivacious or energetic ; in effective condition: gener- 
ally applied to powers of conversation or oratory : as, lie 
was in great force at the dinner or the meeting last night. 
iColloq.l— Internal foroet, forces which act only on 
the constituent particles of matter, and at insensible dis- 
tances, as oohosion.— Line of force, flee equifiotential 
surface, under equipoUidial.- Living foroe. flee vis 
Won.— Hagne-orystallio three, flee maguc-crystaUic — 
Molar fhroe.a force producing motions in largu masses 
of matter.— Molecular force, a force acting lictwooii 
molecules, hut Insensible at sensible distances.— Moment 
Of a force. Bee moment.— Moral force, the ] >ower of 
acting on the reason in Judging and determining.- Mo- 
tive power or foroe. Roe motive, a. Moving foroe. 
Bee momentum. — No foroet, no matter ; no consequence, 
flee def. 6, above, and to make tut foree , telow. 

No for*, qnod ho, tcllitli me nl ynttre greef. 

Chaucer , fliimmoncr’s Talc, 1. 480 

"No fbree” quod Merlin, “lie shall do right weic ; hut 
take a spore, and folowu after, yc andyonro brother mid 
Vlfln." Merlin (R K. T. H.), ii 221 

Non-oonservatlve fhroes, forces which depend hikmi 
the velocities of the bodies between which they act Audi 
forces are alone capable of sidling im rotations. Friction 
and viscosity are examples of such forces, and these are 
explained by physicists as the result of chance encounters, 
etc., among almost innumerable molecules. Other effects 
of this sort are the conduction of hunt, tho dissipation of 
eneray, the development of living forms, otc.— Odic fOTOC, 
OdyUc foroe. Bee Of foroet, Of necessity ; neces- 
sarily ; unavoidably ; perforce. 

Good reasons most, qf force, give place to tetter. 

Shak., J. (?., lv. 3. 

This prince, qf force, must be telov’d of Heaven, 

Whom Heaven Iiath thus preserv’d. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, 111. 1. 

Parallelogram of foroea. flee def. h (a\- Phyvioal- 
force men. flee Chartist. — Reciprocals foroe, a 
force which acts alternately with and against the motion 
of the liody, aa gravity does upon an oscillating pend il- 
ium.— Resolution or forces, flee def. 8 (a).— simple 
foroe, in law, unlawful violence attended by no oilior 
crime: distinguished from comjxnnui force . — Tangen- 
tial foroe. flee deviating free.— Thermo-eleotno or 
thermo-electromotive foroe. flea thermo-electric.— 
To be in foroe (mint.), to te prepared for action with a 
large or fnll foroe. 

The enemy ma» in force at Corinth, tho junction of the 
two most important ruilroadB iu the Mississippi valley. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, L 380. 
To hunt at foroet. flee hunt.— To make, do, or give 
no foroet. to care not; consider of no importance, flee 
»u* force, above. 

When tliel hero sjwke of the grete light and bllsse of 
heven, thei make no force. Grata Romanorum, p. 14. 

To my tettre did no reverence, 

Of my sovereyns gaf no furs at al. 

Quoted In Jlabeee Hook (E. B. T. R.), p. xllll. 
Triangle of forces, flee triangle. - Tube of foroe. flee 
fid*.— -unit of foroe. flee B yn. Strength, etc. 

(sea power); efficacy, efficiency, potency, cogency, vir- 
tue ; Foret, Compulsion, Coercion, Con*traint , Restraint. 
Among these foree is the most general. Compulsion and 
coercion are generally more active, pushing one onward ; 
constraint and restraint less active, the last being simply 
a holding back. The first three could te applied to a per- 
son's treatment of himself only hv a lively figure ; eon - 
atraint and restraint express equally self-coutrdl and con- 
trol of others. Constraint upon one's self is much harder 
than restraint. 

B y force they could not introduce these gods; 

For ten to one in former days was odds. 

Dryden, Aba. and Aehlt, 1. 122. 

Give you a reason on compulsion ! If reasons were as 
plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 4. 

Congress had neglected to provide measures and means 
for coercion [in dealing with the seceding Rt^tes] The 
conservative sentiment of the country protested loudly 
against everything but concession. 

The Century, XXXV. 014. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 

Coimaris me to disturb your season due. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. fl. 

Certain complex restraint* on excesses of altruism ex- 
ist, which, In another way, force back the individual upon 
a normal egoism. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, f 90. 


in law, unlawful violence attended by another crime : dis- 
tinguished from simple force.— Conservation of foroe. 
flee the law qf the conservation qf energy or qf force, under 
mergy. — Conservative foroe, an attraction or repul- 
sion depending upon the relative position of the pair of 
bodies concerned. All fundamental forces are believed to 
be conservative or fixed. Whatever motion takes place un- 
der the Influence of conservative forces alone might take * « . nrA * m% A m fnroed nnr fnr. 

pl.ee under the uma form. In pnotaely the revone order, V. PP r ~ J ,S 

the r.locitle. being the unu, bet oppoelte In direction. Sng. |X (s D./oroffwt = 0, 

A determinate order among phenomena is therefore never 
due to the action of forces, blit Is a result of probabill- 
tie*-— Corpuscular imm* a force which, like cohesiou 
cud adhesion, acts between the molecules of a body or 
of different bodies; molecular foroe. — Correlation Of 
•nmteg or of foroea. flee energy.— Decomposition 
of foroea. Same as resolution qf forces. — Deflective 
tooas. See defective. — Deviating TOTO# or tangential 
mot, a force acting In a direction at right angles to that 
of the motion of the body, and producing a curvature of 


forciren = Dnn.forcere m Hw. foreera), < OF. 
forcer, former, F. forcer m Pr. forsar as Bp. 
forzar = Pg. former as It. forsarc , < ML. forti- 
arc , force, fortify, < for Ha, force, strength, etc.: 
see force*, «.] I. trait a. 1. To act effectively 
upon by force, physical, mental, or moral, in 
any manner; impel by foroe; compel; con- 
strain. 


flora 

A amallo sparks kyndlea a great fore if it be fonts to 
burne. Babece Book (1L K. T. fl.), p. 94. 

Ill undertake to land thorn on our coast, 

Ami farce the tyrant from his scat by war. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ill. 8. 

1 have teen told that one hundred and sixty minnows 
have been found in a Trout’s telly ; either the Trent had 
devoured ho many, or the miller that gave It a friend of 
mine had /arm/ them down hia throat after he had taken 
him. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 96. 

Like a tew long /arc’d Into a curve, 

The mind, releas'd from b>o constrain'd a nerve, 

Flew to its first position with a apring. 

Counter, Table-Talk. 1. 022. 

2. To overcome or overthrow by force; accom- 
plish one’s purpose upon or in rognrd to by force 
or compulsion ; compel to Bucoumb, give way, 
or yield. 

Will he force the queen also before nio In the house? 

Esther vll. 8. 

Then they flatter’d him and made him do ill things ; now 
they would force him against his Conscience. 

Mrs, Table-Talk, p. 68. 

I should h%vo forced thee soon with other anna. 

Milton, A. A., 1. 1090. 

When wine has given Indecent language birth, 

And/oroerf the floodgates of licentious inlitli. 

Compel, ('on versa! Ion, 1 264. 

Rome forced the breach, others scaled tho ramparts. 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., Ii 10. 

3. To effect by effort or a special or unusual 
application of force; bring about or promote 
by Homo artificial means: as, to force the pas- 
sage of a river against an enemy; to force a 
jest. 

If j oil l»ow low. may Ik? he’ll touch the teunet, 

Or lling w forc'd smile at you for u favour. 

Fletcher (ami another), Qucou of t'-orlnth, it. 4. 
Rome twenty times n day, nay, not ho little, 

Do I force errands, frame ways and excuses, 

To i onie Into her sight. 

Middleton , Changeling, IL 1. 

A suceesHful sfieculatur or a "merchant prince" may 
force his way Into good Hncloty In England ; lie may be 
presented at court, and flourish at court-halls. 

H\ // Russell, Diary In India, II. 162. 

4. To cause f-o pow, develop, or mature under 
unnaturally stimulating or favorable condi- 
tions. Specifically — (a) To liaHten or enlarge the growth 
of, aa flowers, fruits, etc., Ity means of artificial heat and 
shelter, as In hothouses or hotlieds. ( b ) To tine, us w ine, 
by a abort proeiws or in u siiort time (r) In general, to 
subject to uiniatunil stimulation or nressure. In order to 
accomplish a desired result before ilie usual or natural 
time, as In training the young. 

B. To imi>ose or impress by force; compel the 
acceptance or endurance of : with on or upon : 
as, to force one’s company or views on another ; 
to force conviction on the mind. — 0f. To fur- 
nish with a foroe ; man ; garrison. 

Were they not forc'd with those that should te ours, 

We might have met them dareful, teard to teard, 

And beat them lmekward home. Shak., Maetetli, v. 6. 

7f. To put in force; make binding; enforce.— 
8. In card-playing: (a) In whist, to compel (a 
player) to trump a trick by lending a cam of a 
suit of which lie has none, which trick other- 
wise would be taken by an opponent: as, to 
force one’s partner. ( b ) To com pel (a person) 
to play so as to make known t he strength of his 
hand. — 9f. To attach force or importance to; 
have regard to ; care for. 

I force not 1'hllautUH hit* fury, so I may haue Euphuea his 
frioudslilp. Lyly, Uupliuea, Anat. of Wit, p. 81. 

For me, T force nut argument a straw, 

Bincc that my case is past the help of law. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1021. 
Forced heir. In law * (a) An heir In whose favor the law 
provtdes that a part at least of the inhciitance ahull not 
be devised away from him. (b) In Rum. law, one obliged 
to accept a succession, however involved the <*atnt« might 
be.— Forced march, sale, etc. flee the nouns —To foroe 
One's han d, (a) III card -playing, same aa fl (h\ H tinea 
~ (b) To compel one to disclose his intentions, plans, or 
resources. 

The potato famine In Ireland precipitated a crisis, forced 
Peel’s hand, and compelled 1dm to open the ports, which, 
once open, could not, It was clear, again te closed 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 33. 
■Byn. 1 and 2. To oblige, necessitate, room' 

II,t tntrans. 1. To use force or violence; 
make violent effort ; strive; endeavor. 

Forcing with gyfta to whine his wanton heart 

Sjtenscr, fliiep. (’al., April. 

Howteit, in tho ende, perceiving those men did more 
fiercely force to gette up the lull 

North, tr of Plutarch, p 827. 

2. To be of force or importance; be of signifl- 
canec or consequence. 

It little forceth how long a man line, hut how wel and 
vertuousiy. J ITdaU, On Mark v. 

3. To care ; hesitate ; scruple. 

Your oath once broke, you force not to forswear, 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
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Ifwm not ot such fooleries (omens), Vat It 1 hart tny 
skill In South-saying (u In aooth 1 nave none), it doth 
prognosticate that I shall change cople from a Duke to a 
King. Camden, Remains, Wise Speeches. 

force 2 (fors), v. t . ; pret. and pp. forced , ppr. 
forcing. [< ME. forcen , for sen; a corruption 
of /ara?l, v. t., by confusion with force*, v. f.] 
To stuff; farce. 

Fort hit with powder of canal or good gynger. 

JAbtr Curt Cocorum, p. 81. 
T» what form, but that he Is, should wit larded with 
malice, and malice forced with wit, turn him? 

8hak.,T. andC., v. 1. 

force 8 (fora), n. [E. dial., also written form , 
fors, foes; < Icel. fors, mod. toss, a waterfall, 
also a brook, stream, as Sw .fors, a torrent, = 
Dan. fos, a waterfall s hence Icel. form , stream 
in torrents, =s Sw. form , gush, rush, = Dan. 
fosse, stream in torrents, roam, boil.] A water- 
fall [North. Eng.] 

After dinner I went along the MtlthmfK* turnpike four 
mUes to see the falls or force of thu rivoi Kent. 

Gray, To Dr. Whurton, Oct. 0, 1760. 

force 4 (fdrs), v. t. ; pret. and pp .forced, ppr. for - 
eing. [< ME. *forccn f foorcyn, < A V. forcer, clip, 
shear, < OF. forces, F. forces, shears, = Pr. force, 
form as It. force, for Incut, forbtee, forbid , < L. 
forpiees, pi. otforjwx, tongs, a confused form, 
mixing forfex, scissors, niuiforcegs, tongs: see 
foroeps and forfex,'] 1. To clip or shear, as the 
heard or wool. In particular — 2. To clip off 
the upper and more hairy part of (wool), for ex- 
port : a practice forbidden by stat. 8 Henry VI., 
o. 20. 

farceable (for'sa-bl), «• [< forced + -able. Cf . 
forcible .] That' may bo forced; amenable to 
force. 

Since hi humane lawen there be more things arbitrable 
thou /oroeaMe , ho | Trajan] should advise his Judges to 
approach more unto reason than opinion. 

Letter* qf Sir Antonie of Gutrrara (trails. 1577), p. 20. 

forced (forst), p. a. [Pp. of forced, v.] 1. Ef- 
fected by an unusual application of foroo or 
effort. 

lie travelled by forced journeys, frequently changing Ills 
jaded horses. Irving , Grenada, p. 60. 

If there were no other phenomena of will than those of 
forced attention, it would be necessary to admit the prol>- 
ahlllty that all the mental activities ore purely mechan- 
ical and absolutely dependent upon the action of the ner- 
vous system under the exciting Influences of stimuli. 

G. T. Ladd, FhysloL Psychology, p. 639. 

2. Overstrained; unnatural; affected; artifi- 
cial. 

Whether or no the city of Clsoomene might extend 
across any part of the high ground, so os that an Island 
or two in that bay might be said to lie opposite to it, is 
very uncertain, and rather Um) forced an interpretation of 
Strabo. JUxtitckt, Description of the East, II. II 41. 

The Joy assumed, while sorrow dinim'd the eyes, 

The forced sad smiles that follow'd sudden sighs. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 40. 

force-diagram (fdre'di'ft-gram), n. Bee dia- 
gram. 

forcedly (fdr'sed-li), adv. In a forced manner ; 
violently ; constrainedly; unnaturally. T. Bur- 
net. [Kare.] 

forcedness (for'sed-nes), a. The state of being 
forced. Worthington. 

forceful (fora'ffil), a. [< force + -ful.] 1. Pos- 
sessing force; forcible; expressing or repre- 
senting with foroo. 

There is a sea-piece of RnyidaePa In the Louvre, which, 
though nothing very remarkable in any quality of art, is 
at least forceful, agreeable, and, as far as it goes, natural. 

Buskin, Modern Pointers, 11 v. 1 81. 
The more forceful the current, the more sharp the rip- 
ple from any alien substance interposed. 

Loivell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 198. 

2. Impelled by violence; driven with force; 
acting with power; violent; impetuous. 

Against the steed he threw 
Wtforwfnl s]smr. Dryden, Aneld, il. 65. 
Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this? hut rather follow 
Our forcqful instigation ¥ Ska k., W. T., ii. 1. 

forcefully (fdrs'ffll-i), adv. In a forceful or 
violent manner; violently; impetuously. 

Not to forcefully as half a generation ago, perhaps, hut 
%i\\\ forcefully. 8, L. Clemen *, IJfo on Mississippi, p. 467. 

forcefulness (fdrs'fdl-nes), w. The character 
of being forceful. 

Jte forcefulness and wildness stand in ontitliesis to the 
spirit of great toauty and culture. 

The Academy , May 8, 1888, p. 155. 

force-function (fdra'fungk'shon), n. In math., 
a function expressing work in tortus of position. 
It is oomunouly written lf(Xdx -f Ydy + Zds), where X. 
Y, and Z are the rectangular components of the impressed 
force, and x, y, and s those of the position, and where the 
sign of summation refers to the different particles. Gravi- 
tation and all the primordial forces of nature have foroe- 
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ftmetions, but rkooslty and other forces which ore merely 
phenomena derived from the actios ot ohanc 


ohanoe upon in- 
eel + -less.] Hav- 


numerable moleonloe have none. 

forceless (fors'les), a. £</< 
ing little or no force ; feeble ; impotent. 

The tiranous bishops are ejected, their courts dissolved, 
their cannons foreelem, their servise eosheired, their cere- 
monies uieiesse and despised. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 7. 

forcelett (fors'let), n. [< ME.forceletle, < ML. 
forcelletum. forciletum,nccom. dim. forms, after 
OF., ot ML. fortis, OF . force , a stronghold, a 
fort, fortification, a particular use of UL.fortia, 
force, strength : see force*, and cf . the equiv. 
fort, fortress, fortaUce, etc.] A small fort; a 
blockhouse. 

In Egypt there ben but fewe Foreelette* or Csstelles, be 
cause that the Contree is so strong of him self. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 47. 

forcelyt (fdrs'li), a. [ME. forsely; < force i + 
-/y 1 .] Strong; powerful. 

The flfte was a faire mane thane foie of thies other, 

A fortify mane and a ferae with fomand lippis. 

Merit Arthur* , MS. Lincoln, f. 74. (Ualliwell.) 

forcemeat (fdrs'met), n. [For farce meat or 
fsreed meat : see force* 2 for farce*, and meal] 
In cookery, meat chopped fine and seasoned, 
either served up alone or used as stuffing; 
farced meat. 

forcementt (fors'ingnt), n. force* + -mentJ] 
The act of forcing ; violence. 

We sought no kingdom, we desir’d no crown : 

It wss imposed upon us by constraint. 

Like golden fruit bung on a barren tree ; 

And will you count uudh foreement treachery? 

Webtter and Dekker, Sir Thomas WyaL 

forcend (for-se-nft'), a. [Heraldic F.] In her., 
rearing on its hind legs : said of a liorae. Also 
frighted. 

force-piM* (fdrs'pSs), n. In mining , a piece of 
timber placed in a level shaft to keep the ground 
open. 

forceps (Mr'seps), n. [< L. forceps, a pair of 
tougs, pincers, forceps, uppar. lit. something 
by which to grasp hot things, < for - (t) in for- 
mus, warm, fomax, a furnace, otc., + capere, 
take: see captive, etc.] 1. An instrument, sueh 
as pincers or tongs, used for seizing, holding, 
or moving objects which it would be imprac- 
ticable to manipulate with the fingers. Such in- 
struments are used by watchmakers and Jewelers in deli- 
cate manipulations; by dentists for the forcible extrac- 
tion of teeth ; by accoucheurs for grasping and steadying 
the head of the fetus In delivery, or for extracting the 
fetus ; by surgeons for grasping and holding parts in dis- 
section, for taking up an artery, etc.; and In blowpipe 
analysis (and then plallnum-noluted) to hold the fragment 
of the mineral whose fusibility, etc., Is being tested. 

In eofiL and anat., some part or process of 


Micro, fordere (ML. reflex forsarbu), a chest* 
casket; perhaps lit. ‘a strong box, 1 nlft. < L. 
to, strong mo force*, a.); or otherwise nit. 


fabriea, a wor 
mo forge*. 
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the body like a foreops; any forcipate organ. 
Specifically— (a) In anat., tho fibers passing backward oil 
each side from the splentum of the corpus callosum to tho 
posterior and upper part of tho occipital lobes. (6) In en- 
fom., a pair of movable horuy appendages, curved or bont 
Inward like forceps, found on the extremity of tho abdomen 
of many 1 nscoU. In the earwigs they are ofton very long, 
and aru used in tucking the delicate folding wings under 
the short tegmina, and also as weapons of defense. (See 


cut under earwig.) In most other groups they are found 
only in the males, and servo for Belsing and retaining 
the females.— Alveolar, anal bicuspid, bulldog, eta, 
forceps. See the qualifying words.— Cataract romps, 
an instrument resembling tho dissecting forceps, but much 
finer, used in operating for cataract— Dilating forceps, 
a surgical forceps used to dilate a passage or meatus.— 
Dissecting or ligature foroeps, a forceps used in dis- 
secting, to lay hold of delicate ports.— Fulcrum forceps, 
an Instrument used by dentists, consisting of a forceps In 
which one lieok is furnish od with a hinged metal plate, 
IHiddud with indto-rubtor, which rests against the gum, 
while the other beak bos the usual tooth or gouge shape. 
—Polypus foroeps. ft ee polypus, 
forcep^andltitick (fdrseps-kan'dl-stik), n. 
Same as dip-candlestick. 
forceps-tail (f6r'seps-tSl), ». A book-name ot 
an earwig : any insect of the family Forficulidw : 
so called from the anal foroeps. 
force-pump (fors'purap), n. A pump, of widely 
varying types, which delivers a liquid under 
pressure, so as to eject it forcibly: distin- 
guished from a lift-pump, in which the liquid 
is simply lifted and runs out of the spout. Also 
called forcing-pump. Bee pump * . 
forcer 1 - (fdr'sor), ». One who or that which 
forces, drives, compels, or constrains. 

How much bloodshed have the foretrt of oonsdence to 
answer for t Milton, Civil Power. 

Specifically —(a) In wiraft., a solid piston applied to apump 
for the purpose of producing aoomnant stream, or of raising 
water to a greater height than It can be raised by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. See tmmtil. (6) In Comith min- 
ing, a small pump worked by band, used in sinking small 
simples or pits. 

forcer 2 !, n. [Early mod. E. also corruptly/oser, 
fomr: < ME. forcer, forcer , f order. C OF. f or- 
der, forchier, forgier, forjier, fourgier m It. for- 


lUte/mwi) 
rame, build 
chest; a coffer. 

And In hurforeer sche eon bym ksste, 

That same God that Judas solde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft IL 88, f. 46. (HaUiwtU.) 
1 have a gtrdil In m y foretrt. 

MS. Douot 175, p. 67. (HaUiudl.) 

forcett, ft* [Early mod. E. also forset, forsette; 
var. (with aim. -et) ot forcer 2 , q. v.] Same as 
forcer*. Florio . 

forchef, n. [ME.: see/onroft.] Same mfourch. 

And after the ragge*boon kytteth euyn also, 

The forekit and the sydes euyn bytwene, 

And loke that your knyues ay whettyd tone ; 

Thenne turne vp the forehit, and frote theym wyth blood. 
For to saue grace ; so doo men of good. 

Bake qfSL Albans, 1496. 

forcible (far'si-bl), a. [< force* + Able. Cf. 
forcedble.\ X. Characterized by the exertion 
or use of force; energetic; vigorous; violent: 
as, a forcible current; forcible means or mea- 
sures. 

Common /oreiMs ways make not an end of evil, but leave 
hatred and malice behind them. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., 111. 12. 

2. Done or effected by force; procured or 
brought about by the use of force: ae, a forcible 
abduction. 

The abdication of king James the advocates on that side 
look upon to have been forcible and unjust, and conse- 
quently void. Swift. 

3. Having force or cogency ; strong; potent; 
efficacious: as, a forcible argument. 

How forcible ore right words ! Job vL 2ft. 

But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

Shok., 8 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 
All the most weighty arguments and moot forcible per- 
swaslons are to such [hardened sinners] but like showers 
falling upon a Rock. Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. lii. 

Forcible detainer, in law. a violent withholding from a 
person of lands or goods totalising to him.— Forcible 
entry, In law. an actual entry, by means of violence or 
menaces, Into houses or lands without authority of law. It 
Implies Intent to take possession, as distinguished from 
a mere trespass. -ByiL 1 and 8. Poteut, weighty, Impres- 
sive, cogent, energetic, vigorous. 

fordble-feeble (for'si-bl-fS'bl), a. and n. [< 
forcible + feeble: in allusion to one of Shak- 
spere’s characters, named Feeble , whom Falstaff 
describes aB “valiant as a wrathful dove or most 
magnanimousmouse, . • . most, forcible Feeble, n 
2 Hen. IV., iii. 12.] I. a. Striving to be or ap- 
pear strong or vigorous while being in reality 
feeble: as, a forcible-feeble style. 

Epithets which ore In the bad taste of the forcible-feeble 
school. North British Bev. 

II. n. A feeble person striving to appear 
strong or vigorous: usually said of a writer. 

When the writer was of opinion he hod made a point, 
you may to sure the hit was in italics, that last resource 
ot the forcible feehlss. Disraeli. 

forcibleness (fdr'si-bl-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being forcible, 
forcibly (ffir'si-bli), adv . In a forcible manner; 
by force; strongly; energetically; impressively. 
The proud control of fierce and bloody war. 

To enforce these rights wo forcibly withheld. 

Shot. K. John, i. L 
But, of the objects which I have endeavoured to describe. 
• none arrested my attention so forcibly as two others. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 196. 

No msn can express his convictions more forcibly than 
by acting upon them in a great and solemn matter ot na- 
tional importance. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, IL 282. 

forcing (fdr'sing), n. [< ME .forsynge, verbal 
n. otfbrm*, e.] 1. In hort., the art or practice 
of raising plants by artificial heat, at a season 
earlier than the natural one. 

Portuguese gardeners are about tho very wont and most 
ignorant In the civil lied world. • . . knowing almost no- 
thing of potting, and soils, and cuttings, and grafts, and 
forcing, and the management of gloss. 

Fortnightly Beo., N. 8., XLIH. 811. 

2. In gun., the act of making a bullet take the 
grooves of a rifle. 

fordng-hoUM (fdr'sing-hous), n. In hort, a 
hothouse for forcing plants, 
forcing-pit (fdr' sing-pit), n. A pit of wood or 
masonry, sunk in the earth, for containing tor- 
menting materials to produce bottom-heat in 
forcing plants. 

forcing-pump (tor 'sing- pump), n. Same as 
force-pump. 

fordpalt C » # si-p$l), a. [< L. forceps (Jordp-), 
forceps, + -oL] Of the nature of foroeps. 

lfeohanlcks mode nee hereof inforeipal organa sad in- 
•trumenti of incision. BirT. Browns, Garden of QffWitt. 
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eeps: sea foreeps.] 1. In sodl., forceps like; 
formed like a forceps; forfieate; furcate; deep- 
ly forked: applied to various parte or organa 
of animals, as the anal styles of insects, the 
chelate limbs of crustaceans, the scissor-like 
tails of birds, etc.— 8. In bot., having bowed 
tips which approach each other like those of a 
forceps. The rips of branches of the alga Cera- 
miun are forcipate — Fordpate labnun, a labium 
much elongated, and terminated with two movable hook* 
which act aa Jaw* In Mixing prey : a structure found only 
in larval dragon-flic*. Alao called mask. 

fordpation (te-si-pfc'shqn), ». [< L. forceps 
(foreip-), forceps, pincers, + -otto*.] 1. Tor- 
ture by nipping with forceps or pincers. 

A punishment of let* torment far than either the wheel, 
or foreipation, yea, than simple burning. 

Baetm, Ohs. on a Libel. 

9. In sodl.. the state of being forcipated; for- 
fication; bifurcation. 

fordta (for ' sit), *. A disruptive compound 
containing nitroglycerin and other explosive 
substances. Eissler . 

forcloset (f$r-kloz'), v. t. The more correct 
form, etymologically, of foreclose (which see). 

forentt, v . t. [ME. foroutten , forkutten; < for- 
+ cut.] To out through or completely. 

Right as a *werd forcuttcth and forkerveth 
An arm atwo, my dere soue, right so 
A touge cutteth frundslilpo al atwo. 

Chaucer , Manciple’* Tale, L 287. 

ford (ffrrd), n. [Early mod. E. also foord; < 
ME. Vbrd (al»o frequently forth, furth, prob. by 
confusion with firth?, a. v.), < AS. ford = OS. 
*ford (in the compound local name Hertford) 
= OFries, forda = OD. vord, D. voort (in com- 
pound local names) = OHG. furt, MHG. vort, 
Q. fur L* ford (much used in Tent, local names, 
as in E. Hartford , Hertford L Oxford, etc., G. 
Frankfurt, Erfurt, etc.); akin to L. portus, a 
harbor, port, Gr. rrdpoc, a passage, ford (1 ifo- 
nopoq, Bosporus, lit. * Oxford’), Zend perdu, a 
bridge, etc., and prob. to Icel. fidrdhr , 8w. 
fjdrd, Norw. Dan. fiord, whence E. firth**, fiord , 
[. v. ; all ult. from the root of AS. faran, E. 
f are, go: see /arc 1 .] 1. A place in a river or 
other body of water where it may be passed or 
crossed by man or beast on foot, or by wading. 
This flood-loss Foord the F&ithfull Legion* pass, 

And all the way their «hoo scarce moisted was. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bar tans Weeks, iL, The Law**. 

He *wam the Esk river where ford there was none. 

Scott, Young Lochinvar. 

9. A stream to bo crossed. 

This deep Ford of Affection and Gratitude to yon I in- 
tend to cut out hereafter Into small Current*. 

Howell , Letter*, 1. lv. 10. 

Permit my ghost to pass tho Stygian ford. Dryden. 

ford (f6rd), v, t. [< ford, n.l To pasB or cross, 
as a river or other body of water, by walking 
on tho bottom; pass through by wading. 

Stalking through the deep, 

Mo fords the ocean, while tho topmost wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle aide. 

Addison, JCneld, 111. 

In fording stream*, it is well, If the water be deep and 
swift, to carry heavy stone* in the hands, in order to re- 
sist being borne awsy by the current. 

J. T. Fields , Underbrush, p. 101. 

fordable (for'da-bl), a. [< ford + -able,! That 
may be waded* or passed through on loot, as 
a body of water. 

The water being deep, and not 
■elf by the help of a willow, 

Toward* night be came cautiously forth, and finding the 
Chtokahominy fordable within a hundred yards, he sue- 
eeeded in wading across. The Century, XXXV. 787. 

fordableness (fftr'dft-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being fordable. 

fordeaef. «. [ME., < for-, for, + dede, deed.] 
A deed done for another; a benefit. 

All myghtfull lorde, grata I* thl grace, 

I thanke the ofthi grete fordeds. York Flays, p. 176. 

tedalot.fi. SeeforedeaL 
fordo ' 


Js 


.he sav'd him- 
oweU, Letters, L vL 29. 



OS./ordda as D. verdoen, kill, waste, m OHG. 
fartuon, MHG. vertuon, G. verthun, consume, 
spend, waste), < for - pnv., away, + ddn, put, 
m i see /or- 1 and dot, v. The word has no- 
thing to do with the slang phrase do for, which 
is sometimes used in explaining it.] 1. To do 
away; undo; destroy; ruin. 

Deth selth he util foe-do and a-doun brynge 
Al that lyueth other loketh a loode and a watere. 

Piers Plowman (Cfc xsL 28. 
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That synne will Ari s e all ay bs sut s. 

Thomas of Mrsssldouns (Child's Ba ll ads, 1. 101). 

This is the night 

That either makes me or fordoes me quite. 

Shah, Othello, v. 1. 

9. To exhaust, overpower, or overcome, as by 
fatigue. 

Give leave to rest me being hsltfordonne. 

Spenser, Sonnets, lxxx. 

The heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. Shah , M.N. D., v. 2. 
The soldier oil the war-fluid spread, 

When all foredom with t<41s and wounds, 
Death-llkc he dozes among heaps of dead. 

Coleridge, ode ou tho Departing Year, vL 

[Obsolete or poetical.] 

teareadt. V. t. [ME. fordreden, < AS. fordrtB- 
dan, terrify, < for - + artvdan, fear, dread : see 
/or- 1 and oreao, v.] To terrify greatly. Chaucer. 
The hethyn men were to ford redd, 

To Cleremount with the maydii they fledd. 

MS. Cantab. Ft 11. 88, f. 80. (HalliwelL) 

fordrivet, t>. & QSE.fordrivcn, < AS. fordrtfan 
(ss OS. fordHbkm ss OFries. fordriva = D. ver- 
drifven s a LG. verdrVben = OHG . fartrtftan , MHG . 
mrtriben, G. vertreihen ss Sw. fordrtfva = Dan. 
fordrivc), drive away, < for-, away, + drifan, 
drive: see /or- 1 ana drtve, t?.] I. To arivo 
away; drive about; drive here and there. 

We booth soc-weri men mid wedcro tdfordreren. 

Layamon , I. 266 (later text). 

Whenne they in esc wene haste to lyve, 

They ben With tempest allu/ordrj/w. 

Jtom. <\f the Rose, L 8782. 

fordmnkent, a. [ME. fordrunken, fordronken, 

< AS. fordruncen (= Icel. fordrukkinn = Sw. 
fordrukken = Dan. fordrukfeen), drunken, very 
drunken, < /or- intensive + druncen , drunken : 
see /or- 1 and drunken .] Very drunk. 

The miller that/ordrrmfcu was al pale, 

So that unnethe upon his liors he sat, 

He nolde avalen neither hood lie hat. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Miller's Tale, 1. 12. 

fordryt, a. [ME. fordruye , < for - intensive + 
druye, drye, ary: see /or- 1 and dry, a.] Very 
dry; withered. 

Amyddo a tree fordrye, as whyt ns chalk, . . . 
Thore sat a faucon. Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L 401. 

fordnllt, v. t. [Also improp. forcdull; < /or- 1 + 
dull 1 , v.] To make dull ; stupefy. Nash. 

What woll of tears may serve 
To feed the streams of my fore-dulled eys? 

Tailored and Uunnunda , ii. 170. 

fordwinet, w. i. [ME. fordwinen , < AS. fordwi - 
nan, dwindle away, vanish (= D. verdwtinen). 

< for-, away, + awinan, dwine : Bee for- 1 ana 
dwincJ] To waste away; dwindle. 

So long he lale in prisouu, in hunger and in pyne, 

That Ills lymes olonge awei, his bndie gun al fordwine. 

IHlate (Early Eng. Poems, ed. Kuralvall), 1. 214. 

fore 1 (for), prep., adv., and conj. [I. prep. < ME. 
fore, before. In front of, for, on account of, < 
AS. fore , before (in place, L. coram, or in time, 
L. ante), for, on account of, cf. foran, prep., be- 
fore (in time), = 08. fora = OFries. fore = D. 
voor = OHG//oro. MHG. core, vor, G. vor as 
Icel. fyrir = Sw. for = l)an. for ss Goth, faura, 
before, for: the longer and more orig. form or 
for, q. v. II. adv. < ‘ULE.fore, l>efore (in time), 

< AS. fore , before (in time), aforetime (as I). 
voor s OHG. fora , MTIG. vor, vore , G. vor ss 
Dan. for , beforo (in place), for, before (in time), 
ss Sw. for , forr ) ; cf . foran, before (in place) 
(ss I). vooraan = OHG. Joma, MHG. vorne, 
vom, vomen, vor nan, G. vorn, before), m Dan. 
foran: see I. Cf. fore 1 , a. III. conj. < fore, 
adv.: see I. and II. Fore (prop., adv., conj.), 
as an orig. simple form, has merged with fore, 
an abbr., by apheresis, of afore or before, and 
is now commonly regarded as such abbr., and 
hence often printed fore. Both fore and afore 
are now only dial, or eolloq., before having 
pushed them out of literary use. See afore , 
otfore.1 L prep. Before (in place); in pres- 
ence of. [Obsolete except as an accepted ab- 
breviation of before .] 

The justlse tolde the kloge/ore, 

That such a man he Mg tsawj. 

St. Christopher ,1 183. 

What would you fare our teat? Shak., T. and C., 1. 8. 

IT. adv. 1. Before (in place): in the part that 
precedes or goes first j specifically, nauf . , toward 
or in the parts of a ship that lie near the bows ; 
forward: opposed toqft.— 9f. Before (in time); 
previously. 

Sende vrlttill to thl wtf, and warne hire fare. 

WUUam qf Palsrm (B. E. T. 8.X L 4142. 

For* and aft 8eeq/tb 


m.f conj. Before. 

>aa Not a month 

'Fora your queen died, the was more worth snob gaaea 

Thun what you look on now. Shak.,W. T., L 

tee 1 (for), uitvrj. [A contraction of before.) In 
ffotf, a warning cry, uttered attract the atten- 
tion of a person who is liable to be struck by 
the ball. 

fore 1 (f6r), a. and n. [</otv- 1 , prefix ; being the 
prefix (to nouns) written separately, as in fore 
part. Strictly, as the regular accent in suoh 
compounds shows, fore , however written, is 
still, as always in ME. and AS., a prefix or 
component element, and not an independent 
adj. ; but the accent varies, and as to the 
manner of writing, whether as a prefix, with or 
without a hyphen, or as u separate word, usage 
wavers: forepart , fore-part, and fitre part, for 
example, being used indifferently.] I. a . ; su- 
perl. foremost (fdr'mostb Situated at. the foro 
or front ; front ; forward ; anterior ; prior ; for- 
mer ; being, coming, or going before or in front 
in place, or earlier in time : as, the fore legs of 
a horse : the fore part of the day. 

Neither were thoM things laid on his book which he 
after suffered, to make satisfaction for his /ora sins. 

Tyndale, Aus. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Boo., 1860b 

U*. 11* 

Resistance In fluids arises from their greater pressing on 
the /ora than hind part of the bodies moving In them. 

Cheyne. 

Fore and aft. Hoc q/ll.— Fort course. See courral. 18. 

IL n. 1. The front: in the phrases at and to 
the fare (see below).— 8. NauL, the foremast.— 
At the fore, (a) Naut., sat or shown on tho foremast: 
said of a flag or signal. 

Mudluu Htdoiita hoisted the royal standard at the fere. 

Motley , United Netherlands, It. 476. 
(6) At or in tho front. 

Madison stood at the fare \\n 18061 

Congreffatumalist, June 8, 1880. 
To the fore, to or at the front ; ahead ; at hand ; forth- 
coming; also (Scotch^ In bring; alive. 

If Christ had not been to the fore, in our sad days, tho 
waters liad gone over our soul. Rutherford, Letters, 1. 108. 

How many captains Iti the regiment had two thousand 
pounds to the fore t Thackeray. 

Mr. Ruskin (Mimes to the fore with some characteristic 
remarks on the education of children. 

New York I'ribune, April 2, 188a 

forest. An obsoleto preterit and past participle 
of fare 1 . 

fore 8 !, ». [ME., also for, < AS. /dr, journey, < 
faran (pret. for), go : see fare 1 , v. Cf . fare 1 , n.] 
Way; course; manuer of proceeding. 

Who folwlth Crlstes gos|»cl and his fore, 

But we that humble tan and cliust and pore? 

Chaucer , Huimnoner's Tale, 1. 227. 

fore- 1 , [< ME. fore-, often for-, < AS. fore-, of- 
ten for- (with oquiv. foran-), fore-, before, be- 
ing tho adv. and prop, fore used as prefix ; so in 
other languages: see fore 1 , prep., adv.. and a ., 
and for, for- 1 .'] A prefix, equivalent to before 
(in place or time): before nouns often written 
separately and regarded as an adjective (see 
fore 1, a .). Fore ( fore 1, adverb or ml J active) Is mueh 
UMd In the formation of compounds, must of them mod- 
ern and of obvious origin. Such modern compounds are, 
in this dictionary, usnally left without etymological note. 
Iu nautical usage fore i as a prefix notes relation to the 
foremast, as distinguished from the mainmast and tnlssen- 
ranst : as, /ortwail ; fore top. 

fore- 3 , [See /or- 1 .] An erroneous form of 
/or- 1 in some words, as in forego 2, forespend, 
forespeak , etc., for forgo 1 , forspend. for speak, 
etc., Doing obsolete in all but JoremK 
fore- 3 , [See /or- 3 .] An erroneous form of for-*, 
as in foreclose. 

tee-admonisht (for-od-mon'ish), v. t. To ad- 
monish beforehand, or before the act or event. 

Foreadnwnishing him of dangers future and Invisible. 

Bp. Hall , Select Thoughts, §,12. 

fore-ad viset (fdr-ad-viz'), v. t. To advise or 
counsel before the time of action; pre-admon- 
ish. 

Thus to have said. 

As yon were fore-advifd, had touch’d his spirit, 

And tried his inclination. Shak., Cor., IL 8. 

fore-aUeget (f6r^-lej' ), v. t. To allege or cite 
before. 

Good authors make it Jnstly questionable whether these 
foreaUeged marriages Should be deservedly charged with 
a sin. Bp. Hall , Cases of Conscience. 

fore-and-aft (f$r'$nd-&ft'), a. and n. I, a. See 
the following nautical phrase.— Forehand-aft 
— sails extending from the center line to the lee side 
of a snip or boat, anu generally set on stays or gaffS. Be- 
sides the Jibe, staysails, trysails, and gaff-topoails of sea- 
going vessels, they Include tho hig-aalls, lateen-sails, sprit- 
sails, and shoulder-of mutton sails used in boats. As they 
may be trimmed mure nearly In a line with the keel than 
square sails, they enable a vessel to sail closer to the wind. • 



fore-and-aft 

EL n. 1. A fore-and-aft rigged vessel.— 9. 
A small cap with visors before and behind. 
Also called st&mcr-cap. 

On tho platform were crowds of inon In conventional 
tweed kuIukrrlMii'kerH and Norfolk Jackets, and women In 
jockey cape eiulfure-aud-aft*. 

Harper * Mag., LX XVII. 404. 

foreanentt (for-a-ncnt'), pfdp. [Also *fore- 
nent, foment (and with addition forencnst, etc.: 
see forencnst ) ; < /ore 1 + anent, q. v.] Over 
agoinBt ; opposite to. 

Utheris Inhabiting the bordourls fore-anent England. 

let* Javyu V'/., c. 227 (1694). 

fore-appolntt (fSr-fr-point'), « . t. To set, order, 
or appoint beforehand. Bailey , 


1727. 


Pre- 


fore-appointmentt (f6r-ft-point'ment), n 
vious appointment; preordination. 
forearm r (for' ftrm), n. [b D. voorarm (cf. G. 

vordcrarm) = Dan. for arm = 
Sw. fdrarm; hh /ore- 1 + arm\ 
»,] In amt., that part of the 
arm which is between the elbow- 
joint and the wrist; the anto- 
brac Ilium, represented by the 
length of the radius and ulna, 
or the radius alone. 
forearm 2 (for- linn '), v. t. [< 
/ore-i + arm”, r.] To arm or 
prepare beforehand for attack 
or resistance. 
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At when, beneath the street's familiar jar, 

An earthquake's alien omen rambles fir, 

Hen listen and forebode; 1 hung my head, 

And strove the present to recall. 

Lowell, Agassis, L 2. 

forabodet (for-bod^, n. [< forebode, t?.] Pre- 
sage; prognostication. 

Ihuro is upon many forebode*, and seeming more than 
proluhllitles, out of the Revelation, one great fete to come 
upon the Churches of Christ Goodwin , Works, II. lv. 72. 

forebodamentt (for-bdd'ment), n. [< forebode 
+ -ment.] The act of foreboding. 

foreboder (for-bfi'dGr), n. One who forebodes 
or presages. 

foreboding (fdr-bd'ding), w. [V erbal n . of fore- 
bode, «?.] Presage; foreshadowing; ominous 
suggestion. 

For the Atheists can never wholly extinguish those hor- 
rible /cre-todtny* of conscience. Bentley , Sermons, i. 

-Syn. Portent , Prognoetie, etc. Roe omen. 

forebodingly (fdr-bd'ding-li), ode. In a fore- 
boding or threatening manner. • 

forebody (fdr'bod'i), n . ; pi .forebodics (-is). [< 
fore - 1 + body; cf. AS. foran bodw, the chest, 
thorax.] That part of a ship which lies for- 


A man should fix and forearm his 
mind with tills persuasion : that during 
his jmsHlon whatsoever Is offered to his 
(magi nation tends only to deceive. 

South, Sermons. 

fore-backwardlyt, ode. In an 
inverted order; preposterously. 

Exercise Indeed we do, bnt that very 
fore-backwardly ; for where we should 
exercise to know, we exercise as having 
known. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetry. 

forebay (fdr'bft), n. [< /ore- 1 + 
view of bay*.] That part of a mill-race 
Bonn of Right Hu- where the water flows upon the 

nen Forearm * * 
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Hs makas this difference to arise tram the feremet and 
predetermination of the gods themee l vea. 

. Addieon, Ancient Meddle. 
The busy days of Spring drew near, 

That odra for an thaforooaet at thejrear. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 106. 

9. Foresight; prescience; prevision. 

The heart’s foreoatt and prophecy 
Took form and life before my eye. 

Whittier, Hogg Megone, IL 
The ultimate prosperity of the Just, asserted and fore- 
told by prophets ana poets. Is but a foreeaet of the doc- 
trine of Hie survival ofthenttest. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 2S7. 
-gyn. X Prudence, Providence, etc. (see wisdom); fore- 
thought, anticipation. 

foreeiuter (for-kfcs'ter), n. One who forecasts. 

(fdr-kAs'ting), n. [Verbal n. ot fore- 
cast, v.) The act of one who forecasts, or pro- 
vides for consequences: premeditation. 

forecasting (fdr-kAs'ting), a. Having fore- 
thought; characterized by premeditation. 

They who wish fortune to be lasting 
Must be both prudent and forecasting. 

LoweU, Blglow Papers, 1st aer., Int 

forecastle (for'kAs-1 ; in sailors’ pron., fdk'sl), 
a. [In accordance with sailors’ pron. often 
written ftfdsle o rfokeeel; < ME , forecasted for- 
eaetel; (fore - 1 + castle .] Naut.: (a) That part 



t. XmIIuii A, head 


wheel. 


„ capitciium of forebe&kt (fdr'bfik), w. Naut., 
— 1 ’ - — - " the beak ; the head of a vessel ; 
the prow. 

The Audit continued very hot foe- 


of radlua ; tt. ityldlrt 
process. a. Ulna : 
r, coronold process : 
ft, greater sigmoid 
cavity; It. lenerdo.| 
0, olecranon, tf, 
styloid laucoas. 


Aid 

tweeno thum for a ijood space : In the 


end thu Swan . . . had her forebeake 
strooken off. HakluyV e Voyage*, 1 «01l. 

forebeam (ffir'bem), n. The breast-beam of a 
loom. A 1 . H. Knight. 

forebear (fdr-ber'), n. [Sc., ulso forbear, prop. 
*forebeer, < fore 1 + beer*, < be 1 + -or 1 .] One 
who lias existed before another; an ancestor; 
a forefather. [Scotch.] 

I and wy forbear* hero did haunt 
'Three hundred years aud more. 

King Malcolm and Sir Colvin (Child s Ballads, III. 881). 

Hy name Is Graeme, so please you — Roland Graemo, 
whose forbear* were designated of HeatliergUI. In the l>e- 
bateable J*and. Scott, Abbot, xvftif 

We pick up the round-bowod spectacles of onr forebear* 
and see things as they saw them. 

The Century, XXIX. 1403. 

forebelief (fdr'bfi-lfif), n. Previous belief, 
forebemoanedt (fdr-b$-mdnd'), a. Bemoaned 
in former times. 

lluavlly from woo to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fare-bemoaned moan. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 

forebode (fdr-bfid'), r. : pret. and pp. foreboded, 
ppr. foreboding . [< ME. * foreboden , < AS. fore - 
bodian (= led. fiprtrlmdha), announce, declare, 
< fore, before, + bodian, announce, bode : sec 
fore-1 and board. ] J, trans . 1. To bode or an- 
nounce beforehand; prognosticate; presage, 
especially something unfortunate or undesir- 
able: as, the public temper forebodes war; the 
clouds forebode rain. 

What shall w ofurrbwle of so many modern poems, full 
of splendid passages, beginning everywhere and leading 
nowhere? Lrnvell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 179. 

9. To foresee ; be prescient of ; feel a secret pre- 
monition of, especially of something evil. 

We all but apprehend, we dimlj forebode the truth. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 801. 

Yet my heart forebode* 

Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 

, M. Arnold, Sohrah and Rustura. 

-Syn. 1. Predict, Peerage, etc (see foretell ) ; to augur, 
portend, betoken, foreshadow, be omiuous of. 

JX. intrans . To prophesy; presage. 

A North Wind never comes without . . . a foreboding 
Cloud. Dampier, Voyages, II. Ill, 01. 

I came because your horse would come ; 

And, If I well/orptorie, 

Myhat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road. Couper, John Gilpin. 


Forebody. 

x. Profile, or ihoer plan. t. Body-plan. j. Half breadth plan. FF, 
frames or tranirerw sections ; SS, soctlon-lines or vertical sections i 
IF O', water-lines or horlsoutal sections. 

ward of the midship section. Bee also out 
under body-plan. 

fore-boom (far'bflm), n. See boom 2 . 
forebrace (f6r 'brfis ), n. Naut. , a brace attached 
to a forcyard. Bee brace h 9. 
fore-brain (f dr 'brftn ), n. The foremost cerebral 
segment; the prosencephalon; hence, loosely, 
some anterior division of the brain. See cul 
under encephalon . 

These primitive cerebral vesicles give rise to now seg- 
ments, so that we can soon distinguish five. The first u 
known as the Fort*brain or Prosencephalon. 

Gegenbaur, romp. Auat. (trans.), p. 603. 

fore-bmntt (fdr'brunt), n. The foremost stress 
or Btrain. 

Blessed be God in the rest— Hooper, Saunders and Tay- 
lor, whom it hath pleased the Lord likewise to set In the 
fore-brunt now of battle against his adversaries. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Hoc., 1868),IL192. 

foreby (for-bl'), adv. and prep. See forby. 
fore-caddie (for'kad-i), n. In golf ; a person 
employed to go in advance of thu players to 
watch where their balls alight. [Scotch.] 
fore-carriage (fdr'kar # $j), n . The front part 
of the ruiimng-gear of a four-wheeled carriage, 
including the fore axle and wheels. 

When tlio lioat Is In her place on the trail, the carriage 
Is so nearly balanced that ft is easily lifted to repl&oe the 
fore-carriage. Sei. Airier. Supp. , p. 8776 

forecast (fdr-k&st'), r. ; pret. and pp. forecast, 
ppr. forecasting. I. trans. 1. To cast or con- 
trive beforehand ; plan before oxocntion. 

A rapid Torrent, 

Bounding from. Rock to Rock with roaring Current, 
Deaffens the Hhepheards : so that it should seem 
Nature fore-caet it for aom Stratagem. 

Sy l center, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, II., The Captafnos. 
Man Is an Intelligent Creature, and apt to foreeaet and 
contrive things for his future advantage. 

Stiltingjieet, Sermons, III. viL 

9. To consider or calculate beforehand; dis- 
cern beforehand. 

In foreeaeting the result of a motion In the House of 
Commons much depends on the person who brings It for- 
ward. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, xxxvli. 

EL intrans. 1. To make a plan or scheme in 
advance ; contrive something beforehand. 

For of sotyltee and of Malice and ot fereaetynge, the! 
passen alle men undre Hevene. 

Mandev&le, Travels, p. 219. 
9. To foresee; surmise. 

If it happen as I did foreeaet. Milton, Vac. Ex., 1. IS. 

forecast (ffir'kAst), n. [< foreeast, v.J 1. Pre- 
vious contrivance or provision; predetermina- 
tion. 



Diagram of Ship’s Bow. 

R, bowsprit; F. forecastle ; F , forecastle-dock ; L, lower deck * 

M, main deck or spar-deck ; S. stem. 

of the spar-deck which lies forward of tho fore 
rigging. 

The foreatt rl» full of fiiorno men of armys, 

With shot ib with shihllH nlmlkes to noy. 

Deatruetion of Troy (E. K. T. 8.), L 6667. 

(6) A section of a merchant vessel whore the 
seamen live, either a house on deck or a place 
below the spar-deck in the eyes of the Bhip. 

1 felt a seaman's curiosity to have a good look at a ship 
of which there were a thousand stories afloat in every 
foreeartle throughout the world 

W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xvtii. 

Break of the forecastle. Seo break.— Captaini of 
the forecastle, see capfain.— 1 Topgallant-foreoastle, 
a short deck above the spar-deck, extending aft from the 
stem nearly to the foremast. 

forecastleman (fdr'kAs-l-man or fok'sl-mwi), 
n. ; pi. forecastlemen (-men). One of a number 
of the crew who are stationed on the forecastle 
of a man-of-war. 

forechaaet, ft. 1- The front of the hunt.— 9. 
The first assault. 

But when th’ Ajaoes turn'd on them, and made their stand, 
their hearts 

Drunk from their faces all their bloods, and not a man 
sustain'd 

Th eforeehace nor the after-fight 

Chapman, Iliad, xvll. 687. 

fore-choir (ffir'kwlr), n. Same as anteehoir. 
forechooset (fftr-ohOz'), V. t. [ME. forcheosen; 

< /ore- 1 + osoow?.] To make choice of before- 
hand. 

The lady Fhflocles, . . . whose tender yonth had obedi- 
ently lived under her parents’ behests, without framing out 
of her own will the/orecAoorinp of anythiug. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, it. 

fore-cited (fdr'sl'ted), a. Cited or quoted be- 
fore or above. 

foreclose (f$r-kldz'), v . ; pret. andpp .foreclosed, 
ppr. foreclosing. [More correctlv/orefow, which, 
however, is scarcely used; < OF. forelos, pp. of 
fordorre, forsdore, exclude, shut out, (for-, 
fore- (< L. forts, outride), + elorre, ekm, pp. 
clos, < L. daudere, close, shut: see /or-* and 
closed, v«] L trans. 1 . To shut out; exclude; . 
prevent. 

The ways whereby temporal men provide for themselves 
and their families wnfore-eloeed unto us. 

Booker, Bodes. Polity, viL 24. 
Nor hope discovery to foreclose, 

By giving me to feed the crows. 

Scott, Rokeby, vi. Id. 
Southey had afflicted Shelley by forecMag discussion 
with the words, "When you are as old as I am you will 
think with me? M. Bowden, Shelley, L 260, 



9. In Imp ; (a) To ihnt out by a judicial decree 
from farther opportunity to Miert a right or 
claim: Mid of toe proceed by which all persons 
previously having right to redeem property 
from a forfeiture for non-payment of a debt are 
Anally out off from that rteht: as, to foreclose a 
mortgager of his equity ofredemption . Hence 
—(I) To enforce, ae a mortgage, by shutting out 
in due process of law a mortgager and those 
^timing under him from the right to redeem 
theproperty mortgaged. 

I £ intrant . To enforce a mortgage, 
fionoloran (f6r-kl6'gftr), i*. ft forecloM + 
-are. 1 The act of foreclosing: the act of de- 
priving a mortgager of the right of redeeming 
nis mortgaged estate. Forecloture, es commonly used 
In the United States, or, more fatly, foreclosure ana sals, 
Is effected by causing* public sale of the mortgaged prop- 
notice to all parties (either (a) by action qffure- 


erty, after . _ 

dMMV, or (frX under the power In the mortgage, In a man- 
ner usually regulated oy statute, called foreclosure by ad- 
vertieement or statutory foreclosure), and applying the pro- 
ceeds to the payment of the mortgage and other liens, re- 
turning the surplus, If any, to the mortgager. 

The property was finally sold finder foreelosurs on the 
12th of July, 1798. The Century, XXXV. 748. 

Strict foreclosure, foreclosure by obtaining a Judgment 
or decree which gives the mortgager a short time to re- 
deem, and, in default thereof, declares the property to be- 
long absolutely to the mortgagee.— To open a. foreclo- 
sure. See open. 

forsoonceivo (fo^kon-sfiv'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
foreoonceived, ppr. fortconceiving . To conoeive 
beforehand; preconceive. 

A oortain anticipation of the gods, which he calls a pro- 
lepsis, a certain preventive, or foreconeeioed information 
of a thing in the mind. J. Howe, Works, I. 22. 

foreconoludet (fSr-kon-klttd'), v. t. To arrange 
or settle beforehand. 

They held the same confederation foreconcluded by Al- 
fred. Daniel , Hist Eng., p. 12. 

forecondemnt (ffir-kon-dem'), v. t. To condemn 
beforehand. 

What can equally savour of injustice and plaine arro- 
gance as to prejudice and forecondemne his adversary in 
the title for slanderous ana scurrilous? 

Milton, Apology for Bmeotymnuus. 

forecourt (for'kdrt), ft. The front or first court 
in a series of courts or courtyards ; the court 
or inelosed space in front of a building. 

His Ma*J was pleas'd to grant me a lease of a slip of 
ground out of Brick Olose, to enlarge m iy fore-court. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 14, 1608. 

There is first the ethnic forecourt, then the purgatorial 
middle-space, and at last the holiest of holies dedicated to 
the eternal presence of the mediatorial Uod. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 101. 

fore-covartt (fdr'kuv # 6rt), n . Samo as fore- 
fence . 

And verily of undermining and the fabrickos fore-covert 
and defence No vita and Dagalalphus had the oharge. 

Holland , tr. of Ammianns (1899). 

foredate (foivdat'),*. pret. andpp. foredat- 
ed, ppr. foredating . To date before the true 
time; antedate. 

foreday (fdr'dfi), a. That part of a day which 
comes between breakfast-time and noon ; fore- 
noon. Jamieson . [Scotch.] 

The aettln moon shone evan in their faces, and he saw 
them as wee! as It had boon foreday. Hogg, Brownie, 1. 13. 

foredays (ffir'd&a), adv. 1. Toward noon.— 2. 
Toward evening. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

foredealt, [Early mod. ET foredeie; < ME. 
foredel fordele (a D. voordeel a LG. vortel as 
G. vorlheil = Sw. fdrdel as Dan. fordel), ad- 
vantage, benefit; < fore* + deal 1 .] Advan- 
tage; benefit. 

To one demaundlng what a wantage he had by his philos- 
opbie, 11 Though nothing els," aaled he, “ yet at leatwise 
ini* foredeie Ihauo, that I am readle prepared to al manor 
fortune, good or badde." 

J. UdaU , tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 167. 

fore-deck (ffir'dek), n. Naut., the forward part 
of the spar-dock. 

foredeclaret (for-df-klffr'), v. t To declare be- 
forehand. 

That which. If all the gods htA fore-declared. 
Would not have been believed. 

B. Joneon, Sejanus, v. 10. 

foredeemt (for-dSm'), v. I. intrant. To judge 
or declare beforehand; foretell. 

Whloh Tmald] could gueas and foredoom of things past, 
present, and to come. Genevan Testament. 

EL tram. To deem; consider; take for grant- 
ed; expect. 

Of afrende it was more standing with humanltoe and 
ftnUanesaa to hope the beat than ioforedonu the worsts, 
J. UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 820. 
laugh at your misery, as foredooming you 

toededgn (ffr-df-sln' or -sin'), •• t. To de- 
sign or plan beforehand; forecast. Johnson. 
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foreditenoiziet (ffawl$.t*r'mJii), v. t. To deter- 
mine beforehand; predetermine. Bp. Hopkins. 

foredlspooet (ffir-dis-pdi'j, v. t To dispose or 
bestow beforehand; predispose. 

* King James had by promise foredispooed the place on 
the Bishop of Meath. Fuller. 

foredo 1 (tor-dtt'), v. t. ; pret. foredUL pp. fore- 
done, ppr. foreming. [I fore - * + do 1 .] To do 
beforehand ; perform or perpetrate previously. 

And then behoveth us to taku upon us sharp penance, 
continuing therein, for to obtain of tho Ix»rd forglvnessof 
our foredone sins, and grace to abstain us liereafter from 
sin. Bp. Bale, Exam, of W. Thorps. 

foredo 9 , V. t. An incorrect form of fordo. 

fore-documentary (fdr'dok-p-mcn't&-ri), a. 
Preceding all written descriptions or accounts. 
[Bare.] 

In the nature of things we cannot know anything of the 
prehistoric, or rather fare-document ary condition of what 
appears in history as Israel Edinburgh Bov., CX LV. 486. 

foredoom (fdr-dflm'), V. t. To doom before- 
hand ; predestinate. [Bare.] 

The clerk, foredoom'd his father's soul to cross, 

Who pens a status when lie should engross. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 17. 

Faintly flickering suns 
Foredoomed like him to waste away. 

R. Buchanan, N. A. Rev., CXL. 463. 

foredoomt (for'dflm), n. [< foredoom, t\] Pre- 
vious doom or sentence. 

fore-door (ftr'ddr), u. The front door. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

I set 1dm to wear tho /ore-door wl* the speir, while I kept 
the back-door wl' tho lance. 

Fray qf Suport (Child’s Ballads, VI. 117). 

The tiger-hearted man ... by force carried me tlirough 
a long entry to th e fore-door. 

Richardson , Sir Charles arandlson, I. 248. 

fore-elder (fdr'el'dfir), n. [= Dan. foraddre 
its; 


Sw. fordldrar , parents: as /ore- 1 + cider 1 , a.] 
An ancestor. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Mr. Thomas Graham, of Beaulauds, Irthlngtoii, now in 
Ills sixty-ninth year, . . . whose fort-elders, alternating 
all the way down as Thomas and David, have owned Bean- 
lands since 1608. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 184. 

When wo read in history of a brave deed dune by an Eng- 
lishman seven oeuturios since or more, we may say with 
confidence it waa done by one of our for? -elder*. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 378. 

fore-end (for'end), n. Tho early or fore part 
of anything. [Properly written as two words.] 

Tills rook and these demesnes have been my world ; 
Where I have liv’d at honest freedom, paid 
More pious dobts to lieaven, than in all 
The f ore-end of my time. Shot., Cymliellne, ill. 3. 

Gude-dny to ye, cummer, and mony ane o’ them. I will 
be back about the fore-end o* har’st, and 1 trust to find ye 
lmlth lialll and fere. Scott, Antiquary, xxvli. 

forefaintt, a. S eeforfaint. 
forefkim (ffir-fftmO, p. a. Seeforfaim. 
forefather (ffir'fft'rafir), n. [< ME. forefader , 
forfader (= D. voorvadcr = (i. vorvater = Icel. 
forfadhir = Dan . forfeedre = Sw .fdrfdder, only 
in pi., ancestors); (fore - 1 + father. Cf. AS. 
forth-fader, < for in, forth, + feeder, father.] An 
ancestor ; one who precedes another in the line 
*>f genealogy in any degree, but usually in a re- 
mote degree. 

Ryght vnder tho morteys of tho crosse was fonnde ye 
hede of oar forefather Adam. 

Sir R. Guytforde , Pylgrymage, p. 27. 
No, if I digg’d up thy forefather*' graves, . . . 

It oould not slako mine ire. Shah., 3 lien. VL, L 8. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefather* of the hamlet sloop. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Forefathers' day. the anniversary of the day (December 
21st, 1820) on which the Pilgrims or first settlers landed 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, annually celebrated In New 
England, and by New Englanders elsewhere. Owing to 
on error in changing the date from the old style to the 
new, the anniversary was formerly celebrated on Decem- 
ber 22d. 

forefeel (ffir-foP), r. t.; pret. and pp. forefelt , 
ppr. forefeeling. To feel beforehand; feel as if 
by presentiment. 

Full loth was Erona to let us depart from her —as it 
were, fore-feeling the harms which after fell to her. 

Sir P. aidney, Arcadia, II. 
The keenest pleasure is where, against the surviving 
pain of want, the satisfaction fr felt c* forefelt as actual. 

F. It. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 200, note. 

fore-fencet (fdr'fens), n. Defense in front. 
Also called fore-eovert. 

Whiles part of the souldlers maketh the fore-fencet 
abroad in the fields. Holland, tr. of Ammlanus(1009). 

forefend (fdr-fendM, v. t. See forfend. 
forefinger (for'flngfjrtr), n. [< W&. forefinger ; 
(fore-* + finger.] The finger noxtto tho thumb; 
the index or second digit of the hand (count- 
ing the thumb as lint). Boo finger. 


Jewels flve-words-long, 

That on the stretch’d forefnger of all Time 
Sparkle forever. Tennyeon, Princess, II 

fore-flank (for'flongk), n. A projection of fat 
upon the ribs of sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 

foreflow (for-flo'), v. t. To flow before. 

f©refOOt (for'ffit), n . : p\. forefeet (-fot).* [<ME. 
forefot; </ore- 1 + foot.\ 1, One of the ante- 
rior feet of a quadruped or other animal hav- 
ing more than two feet. [Properly written as 
two words.] 

Give me thy fist; thy fore-foot to me give. 

4 Shah, lien. V„ II. 1. 

As the dog 

With Inward yelp and reetlom forefoot plies 

His function of tho woodland 

Tennyeon, Lucretius. 

2. In MoUusca, the anterior division of the foot 
or podium; the propodium.— 3. The forward 
end of the keel of a vessel.— Athwart the fore- 
foot. See athwart. 

fore fr o n t (fdr'frunt), a. 1. The foremost part ' 
or place : as, the forefront of a building, or of a 

And made the vli Psalmys for tho sleyng of Vrye, whom 
lie put in tlie forhfrantt of the batell porously to have 
hym slayne. Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. Travel 1, p. 80. 

I hane not bene vnmlndefull ... to place in the/or«- 
frtmt of this booke those forren conquests, exploits, and 
trauolN of our English nation whloh haue bene atchleued 
of old. Hakluyt '• Voyages, To the Reader. 

2f. The forehead. 

forefront (for-f runt'), v. t. [(.forefront, n.] To 
build or aad a forefront to. [Bare.] 

He would now fore-front his house, and add a new wing 
to make it even. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 81. 

forefront! (fdr'frunt), adv. [By ellipsis from 
in the forefront.'] In front. 

To the entry forefront of this a court, at the other back 
front a plot walled In. Evelyn, To Hon. Robert Boyle. 

fore-gaff (for'gaf), n. Kant., the gaff of the 
fere-trysail, or of the foresail in a schooner. 

foregamet (lor'gaw), n. A first game ; first plan. 
Whitlock. 

foreganger (for'gang'dr), w. [< ME.forganger, 
a forogoer, forerunner (= D. voorganger * G. 
vorgdnger = Dan .forgpvnger = Sw .forcgdngare, 
predecessor), < J'organzen , < AS. foregangan , 
equiv. to forgdn , foregdn, forego: see fore- 
go 1 and gang. ] If. One who goes before ; a 
forerunner. JJampolc. — 2. In whaling , a piece 
of rope, of the same kind as the tow-line, 
made fast to the shank of a toggle-iron or 
harpoon, with an eye-splice in one end : so 
called by English and Scotch whalemen, 
more frequently by Americans tho strap or 
iron-strap. Tim process of adjusting tills rope to the 
iron Is known to the latter as etrappiug, to tlie former as 
spanning. 

foregatef, ». An entrance gate. 

The nether towno . . . fensed with a wall, with a oastls 
alio thereto, and a foregate at the mi trance Into it 

Holland , tr. of Camdon’M Britain, II. 81. 

foregather (fdr-gavn'6r), r. i. Sen forgather. 

fore-gift (fdr'gift), n. In law, a payment in ad- 
vance ; specifically, a premium paid by a les- 
see on taking his lease, in distinction from the 
rent. 


of the future. 

Bo many thrilling foregleamt of bis fulness. 

Buekndl, Sermons on Living Subjects, 4th ser., p. 80. 

An indication that the moral is in the mind and purpose 
of God, even so far back as In the brute world ~ a fare- 
gloom of tho approaching issue. 

The Century, XXXII. Ill 

foreglimpse ( fdr'glimps), n. A glimpse or rev- 
elation of the future. 

Had I bail ofureglimpoe at What was to be. 

Christian Union , April 7, 1887. 
fore-glow (for'gld), n. A glow seen in the east 
before sunrise, corresponding to the after-glow 
seen in the western sky after sunset. 
forego 1 (for-gd'), v . ; pret. forewent , pp. fore- 
gone, ppr. foregoing. [< ME. f organ (rare), go 
before, < AS. forgdn , more commonly foregdn 
(as D. voorgaan m G. vorgehen a Dm. foregaa 
a Sw. foregd), with equiv. forgangan, foregan- 
gan, go before, precede, < fore , before, -h gdn, 
gangan , go: see fore 1 and go, and gang. j L 
tram. To go before; precede. 

Mfitbe [mcrcyl and sothnes eel /organ thl face. • 

PS. IxxxvilL 16 (ME. version) (lxxxix. 14k 

Morning shadows huger than the shapes 
. That cast them, not those gloomier whloh forego 
The darkness of that battle in tho West, 

When all of high and holy dies away. 

Tennyeon, To the Quern. 



to mo 

XU intrant. To go forward; go on. 

Her selfe. well u 1 might. I reakewd tho, 
llut could not stay, so fast she did forego*. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 6. 

forego 2 (tor-go'), v. t.; pret. forwent, pp. fore- 
gone, ppr. foregoing. See forgo * . 
foregoer 1 (fdr-g6'6r), n. [< me. forgoere. < /or- 
gan, forego, go before: see forego*-.] 1. One 
who goes before another; hence, a predeces- 
sor; an ancestor; a progenitor. 

Thou sliuldlst understonde that thou malst not outre 
In hooly scriptures wlthoutc a forgoere and sliewynge tho 
wele therof. Wyclif, Prat, to Epistles vl. <W. 

Yesterday was but as to-day, and to-morrow will trow l 
the same footsteps of his foregoert. 

Sir j P. Sidney, Arcadia, 111. 
Wo have no right to condemn our foregoert. 

J . M or ley, On Compromise, p. 70. 

2f. A harbinger; a forerunner. 

Boto Oyle was/or-poere and gyudi* hem alle. 

Pier* Plowman (A), 1L 162. 

foregoer 2 (f5r-g5'6r), n. Heeforgoer. 
foregoing (for-go'ing), n. [Verbal n. ot forego*, 
# .] The act of preceding, going before, or lead- 
ing the way. 

After whom, encouraged and delighted with tlieyr ex- 
cep e it fore-jynny, others liuuo followed, to lwautltte cure 
mother tongue. Sir V. Sidney, Apol. for l’oetrie. 

foregoing (for-go'ing), i>. a. [Ppr. of forego*, 
t>.] Preceding; going lwforo, in time or place 
or in a series; antecedent: as, a foregoing 
• clause in a writing. 

He casts Ills eye over tho foregoing list. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 75. 

-Byxk Rue prreiout. 

foregone (for-g6ii'), p. a . [Pp. of forego 1, <?.] 

1. That has gone before ; previous; past; for- 
mer. 

When to tho sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, . . . 
Then can 1 grieve at grievances /oiv/y<mr. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 
To keop thee clear 

Of all reproach against tho sin foregone. 

Air*. Rrowniny. 

2. Predetermined ; made up or settled before- 
hand. 

But this denoted a foregone conclusion 
’Tis a shrewd doubt, though It be but a dream. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 

I plunge Into foregone visions and conclusions. 

LamJh, Kiln, p. 88. 

foreground (foreground), n. [= 1). voorgrtnul 
ss fl. vorgrund = Dan. fargrund = Bw. for- 
grand; as fore-* + ground .] That part of a 
landscape or other scene, as actually perceived 
or as represent od in a picture, which is nearest 
the eye of the observer: opposed to background 
or distance. 

On all th e foreground lies the river, broad as a bay. 

I). O. Mitchell, Wet Days. 

foregrownt. a. Beeforgrown. 
foregueas (rfir-ges'), v. t. To guoss beforehand ; 
conjecture. 

fore-gut (for'gut). n. See gut. 
forehammer (fdr'ham'Gr), n. [Sc., also written 
foirhamnur (= OD. veurhamer, D. voorhnmrr 
= Dan. forhammer , a sledge-hammer) ; < fore-* 
+ hammer.] A sledge or sledge-hammer; tlio 
large hammer which strikes first, or before the 
smaller one. 

\\T coulters, and wl’ forehammer*, 

Wo garr'd the burs bang merrllle. 

Kinuwnt Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. 65). 
The hrawnle, bnlnle, ploughman cliiel 
Brings hard owrehlu, wi* sturdy wheel, 

The strong farrnaininer. 

Till block an* Htnddio ring an* reel 

Wl 1 dliiMomu clamour. Burnt, Scotch Drink. 

forehand (fdr'liand), a. [(fore-* + hand.] 1. 
The part of a horse which is in front of tho 
rider.— 2f. The chief part; main dependence. 
The great Achillea, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host 

Shak., T. and C., 1. S. 

Advantage; the better. 

ftnoli a wretch 
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If, by thus doing, yon have not Mound your time by an 
early and fort-handed care, yet be rare by a timely dili- 
gence to redeem the time. J*r. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. 1. 

2. Formed in the forehand or fore parts. 

A substantial true-bred beast, bravely forehanded. 

Dryden. 

8. Well circumstanced as regards property and 
financial condition generally: as, a forehanded 
farmer. [U. 8.] 

Hr. Palmer was In popular phrase a forehanded man; 
his house aud barns were large, and his grounds Indicated 
thrift. S. Judd, Margaret, I. tf. 

Tho Rarabos were forthanded, and probably as well sat- 
isfied os it is passible for Pennsylvania farmers to be. 

B. Taylor. 

forehard (fdr'hllrd), n. In rope-making, the 
proper twist of the separate strands of which a 
rope is made up. 

The forehard, or proper twist In the strands for all sixes 
of ropes, Is at once attained. Ure, Diet., 111. 718. 

forehead (for'ed or farmed), n. [< ME. /or Add, 
for heed, forehed, forehede, earlier foreheved, for- 
heaved, {AS .forhedfod, also/o ra nhedfod ( *fore- 
hedfod not found), forehead (= D. voorhoofd = 
G. vorhaupt sc Dan. forhoved, the front part of 
the head), (for,foran, before, fore-, + nedfod, 
head: see fttre-* and head.] 1. Tho fore or 
front upper part of the head; tho part of the 
face which extends from the usual line of hair 
on the top of the head to tho eyes ; the brow. 
With th e forked plain gain liym wont, <fc smote 
i of the brest 


Enwyddoa 


Rom. qfPartenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4216. 
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nuvu m vTimMit 

Winding up days with toll and nights with sleep. 
Hath the fore-hand aud vantage of a king. 

Mo*., Hen. V.,iv. 1. 

forehand (ffir'hand), a. If. Done beforehand ; 
anticipativo ; dono or paid in advance. 

If I have known her, 

Youll say, she did embrace mu as a husband, 

And bo extenuate the forehand sin. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 
2. Being ahead or in advance ; front. [Scotch.] 
I’m ua honest as our aulcl/orrAnnrf ox, pair fallow. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vll. 

forehanded (for'hanMed), a. 1. Early ; time- 
ly; seasonable: as, forehanded provision. 


And I put a jewel on thy forehead, and oar-rings in thine 
ears. Kick. xvl. 12. 

2. Confidence; assurance; audacity; front: 
same ua face*, 5. 

It Is curtain, nor can It with any forehead bo opposed, 
that thu too much licence of poetnsturs In this time hath 
much deformed thoir mistress. H. J untun. , Volpone, Ded. 

With wliat /orr/wwf 

Do yon speak tills to mo, who (ns I know ’t) 

Most and will say ’tis false ? 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, 1. 2. 

Not any College of Mountebanks but would think scorn 
to discover In themselves with such nbnxen forehead the 
outrageous desire of filthy lucre 

Miltun, Church-Government, 11. 

8. In entom., the upper pari, of an insect's epi- 
cranium, including the front and vertex. [Bare.] 
forehead-doth (for'od-klfitli), n. A band sur- 
rounding the forehead, worn by women in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, either 
alone or in combination with a cap or the like : 
said to have been used to prevent wrinkles. . 

E’en like the forehead-doth that in tho night, 

Or when they sorrow, ladles used to wear. 

Marlowe and Chapman, llero and Leander, vl. 

foreheart ( 'fdr-hfir '), v. t. To hear or be in- 
formed of before. 

forehearth (ffir'hftrth), n. In metal., the front 
part of the hearth of a blasl -furnace, or that 
part which is directly under tho tymp-arch. 
forehentt, t\ t. Heeforhent. 
forehew (for-hu # ), v. t. To hew or cut in front, 
forehold (fdr'hold), n. [< fore-* + hold*.] The 
front or forward part of the hold of a ship, 
foreholdingt (for-hording), n. [Verbal n. of 
* forehold (not used), predict, (.fore-* 4- hold*.] 
Prediction; ominous foreboding; superstitious 
prognostication. 

Ilnw arc superstitious men nagged out of their wits with 
tho fancy of omens, foreholdingt, and old wives’ tales I 

Sir It. VEetrange. 

forehood (fdr'hfid), a. In ship-building, one of 
the most forward of the outside and inBide 
planks. 

forehook (ffir'hfik), n. Naut, a piece of tim- 
ber placed across the stem to unite the bows 
and strengthen the fore part of the ship ; a 
breast-hook. See cut tinder stem. 
forehorset, n. The horse in a team which goes 
foremost. 

I shall stay here iheforfhortt to a smock [tliat Is, walk- 
ing before a woman as usher or squlrel 

8hak., All’s Well, it. L 

It Is not your Poet Garish and yvwrforthorteol the par- 
ish that shall rodeerae you from her fingers. 

Nath, Strangs News (15*2), sig. F. 

foreign (for'ftn), a. and ft. [Early mod. E. also 
forreign (as in sovereign, the g is a mod. inser- 
tion, prdb. due to a confused association with 
reign; the tea. mod. form would be *forain or 
*foren ) ; < ME. foren, forene, forein, foreyn, 
forayn, < OF. forain, forein, F. forain = = Pr. 
foraneo = Sp. fordneo ss It, foraneo, foreign, 
strange, alien, < ML. foraneus, outside, exterior 
(as a noun, applied to a canon not in resi- 
dence, a peddler, etc.), < L. foras , oat of doors, 


(forts, commonly in pi .fares, a door, gate, m 
E. door, a. v. ; connected with/orton, q. v.] L 

а. 1. Not native; alien; belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, or derived from another country 
or nation; exotic; not indigenous: ns, foreign 
animals or plants; the large foreign population 
in the United States ; foreign manner. 

His often concurrence with ancient and foreinn authors. 

ComhiU Mag., Oct, 1878, p. 466. 

A wide commerce . . . imported enongh/mrijgm refine- 
ment to humanise, not enough /orrion luxury to corrupt. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 96. 

2. Having an alien situation or relation {exter- 
nal to or away from one’s native country: as, 
n foreign countnr or jurisdiction ; to enter n for- 
eign army or school. 

Whan men gon begonde tho louroeyes, toward Ynde 
and to (h efortyn Vies, alle la envyronynge theronndnesse 
of the Erthe and of the See, nndre cure Coutrees on this 
half. Ma n de vi lls, Travels, p. 168. 

There Is no foreign land ; it la tlie traveller only that is 
foreign. A L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 114. 
|In law, for certain purposes, chieftain the determination 
of private rights in a caso of eonfflot of laws, the legis- 
lation and the judicial decisions of anyone of the United 
States are commonly spoken of as foreign with respect to 
the other States, especially as regards matters not within 
the jurisdiction of the national government Thus, in 
each State corporations formed under the law of any other 
State are termed foreign corporation*. On the other hand, 
as commerce Is subject to regulation by Congress, the term 
' ' ■ ’ ' a to such commerce. 

States ; when used, 

, n giving a lien upon 

shipping, It may also mean a port of any other State.] 

8. Kelatmg to or connected with another coun- 
try or other countries; pertaining to external 
relations or jurisdiction : as, foreign diplomacy ; 
a foreign minister; the department of foreign 
affairs in a government.— 4. Being in a place 
other than its own; not naturally connected 
with its surroundings: specifically said of an 
object, as a bullet or any material, present in 
a part of the body or in any other situation 
which is normally free from such intrusion. 
Thus, Band in thMFe, ora splinter or dead bone 
in the flesh, is f&mgn matter or n foreign body. 

When a bullet, or other foreign substance, is lodged In 
the flosh, the vital powers go to work and build up a lit- 
tle wall around it. 

J. F. Clarke, Ton Great Religions, lv. 1. 
5. Not belonging (to) : not connected (with) ; 
extranoous; irrelevant; not to the purpose: 
with to, or sometimes firom: as, the sentiments 
you express are foreign to your heart; this de- 
sign is foreign from my thoughts. 

He never quits his Simile till it rises to some very great 
Idea, which la often foreign to the Occasion which gave 
Birth to It. Addition, Spectator, No. 806. 

This innovation by means of tho Episode . . . was for- 
eign to the intention of tho Chorus. 

Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 

б. Excluded; not admitted; held at a distance. 
[Bare.] 

They will not stick to ssy yon envied him ; 

And fearing he wonld rise, he was so virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man still. 

” Shak., Hen. VJil., H. 2. 

FOrdgn administration, in law. See administration, 
0.— Foreign attachment, in law. See attachment , l.— 
Foreign mil Of exchange. See bill (f exchange, under 
WHS.— Foreign canon, see canons— Foreign Office, 
the deportment of state through which tho sovereign or 
sovereign power communicates with foreign power* : call- 
ed in the united States tho Department qf State. 

In nearly every Foreign OJtce In the world a thorough 
knowledge of French Is required of every clerk as a pre- 
liminary to his appointment 

S. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 16. 
Foreign Frooess Acts, English statutes of 1882, 1884, and 
1862, providing for the service of process of certain courts 
10' beyond their territorial jurisdiction. «gyn. 0. 
UnaBfced (with), disconnected (with), uncongenial (to), 

ILtlf. A stranger; a foreigner; specifically, 
one who is not a cititen of the place referred 
to: opposed to freeman. 

Tho tonns, the countes, the foreyn* tile abonte 
To the kyng fell on knees, his powers tham loute, 
Unto his pea them said, feante did him mere. 

Rob of Brunne , tr. of Langtoft’s Ctaron. 

[(od, HeameX P. 822. 

Aim, that foren* as wel as other may make attournays 
in huittngis as wel as the playntif as the defsndaunt as it 
Is done in other court 

Charter of London (Rich. 1I.\ in Arnold’s Ghroniole, p. 20. 

foreigner (for'fti)-6r), n. [Early mod. E. also 
/foreigner; < ME. foreyner; (foreign + -er*. 
The earlier noun was Wj/t] X. A person 
bom or domiciled in a festpt country, or out- 
side of the country or jurisdiction referred to; 
an alien. 

Nor eould the majesty of the English crown appear in 
a greater lustre, either to foreigner* or subjects. Swift 

2f. One who does not belong to a certain class, 
association, society, etc. ; an outsider. 



ttaft m Forroigmro~UmkU towjMh uomu 
1mm not isrvwlamn jwn to the art of Printing. under a 
fetfai .» AmwnMoi T iii« be «}«, 

gained and employed by any Master Printer for the time 


*Quotrt In BngHakGUdsQLJL T. 8.X Int, p. dxl., 


note. 


In 1H0O, the headmaeter [of Harrow), taking advantage 
of a concession In Lyou'e statutes. began to receive for - 
damn, L e., boya from other parishes, who were to pay 
for theur educa t i on . Mncyc. JJrft,, XI. w! 

fordfnlim (for'fin-ism). n. [< foreign + -ww.] 
l. Tne state ofHeing foreign.— 2. A foreign 
idiom or custom. 

That he [Milea Coverdale) left In hla Bible some few 
fordgnicma and some inverted EngUahla not surprising, 
when we find that the doaen corps of revisers since have 
not seen fit, or been able, to exdude tliem. 

Congregational*#, Aug. 15, 1877. 

fbrtignigC (for'$n-!s) t v . ; pret. and pp. foreign - 
feed, ppr. foreignisting. [< foreign + -we.] I, 
trane. To render foreign; adapt to foreign 
ideas. 

One of the questions that come vividly into the fore- 
ground to-day la that of Americanising the foreigner, so 
that he cannot foreigniz* our institutions. 

Congregatumalict, Aug. 12, 1886. 

IL intrans. To become foreign. 
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ford, Inter found, P \fowneau, a ease, sheath 
(ML reflex forellus, forulus ), dim. of OF. tone, 
fours , /Were, fitrre s= It. fmero , < ML. mints. 

< Goth. fidr, a sheath, »OHG. fuotar, MHG. 
vuoter, Q. fitter, a sheath, a ease (of. equiv. D. 
fiedraal * G. fitterdl = Dan. funeral, foderal 
as 8w . foderal, fodral, an accom. of ML .fotrale, 

< OHG. filar, fuotar, aforesaid), s* Icel. fidhr 
sb Dan. foer m 8w. filer, lining. From the 
same source names fir*, q. v.] If. A ease of lea- 
ther or similar material in which manuscripts 
were formerly preserved. 

Take wltnesse of the trintte aud take his felawe to witt- 


What he fond in a forel of a freres lyuynge; 

And bote the ferste leef bo losyngu, kyf [Ixdleve] me 
nouere after ! Pxert Plowman (OX xvL 108. 

Forelle , to kepe yn a boko [to keep a Ixrok In], forulue. 

Prompt. Parr., p. 171. 

2. A kind of parchment for the covers of books. 
[Eng.] 8. The border of a h&ndkorchief. Hal- 
tiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


Our country-man, Pits, did foraiUze with long living be- 
yond the seas. Fuller, Worthies, 11. 417. 

foreignnesfi (for'$n-nes), n. The condition of 
being foreign; irrelevancy; want of natural 
connection with the surroundings. 

Simple forcignmu may Itself make the picturesque. 

H. /antes, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 88. 

forelnt, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
foreign . 

foreint, «• [ME., a particular nso of farcin, 
outside: see foreign^] A jakes; a cesspool. 
Chaucer. 

forejudge 1 (fdr-juj'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. fore- 
judged, ppr. forejudging. [< /ore-1 + judge , v.] 
To judge beforehand, or before hearing the 
facts and proof; prejudge. 

We commonly fore-judge them era we understand them. 

JViHa, Areopagltica, p. 50. 

forejudge 2 , v. Boo forjudge. 
forejudgment (for'juj'mgnt), ». 
judgment.] 1, J 
prejudgment. 

That all the Gods which saw Ills wondrous might 


udgmentrendered 


[< /ore-l + 
in advance; 


Did surely deeme the vletorio his due.* 

But seldome §eene fore judgment proveth true. 

Spenter , Muiopotmos, L 820. 

2. A judgment previously rendered; a judicial 
precedent. 

What call you fore-judgementa or ruled cases ? They bo 
judgements or sentences heretofore pronounced, whereby 
judges take example to give liko judgement in like cases. 

mundeville , Arte of Logicke (1590), lv. 8. 

foreking (for'king), a. A preceding king; a 
predecessor on the throne. [Bare.] 

Why didst thou let so many Norsemen lienee? 

Thy fierce forekinge had clench'd their pirate hides 

To the bleak church doors, like kites upon a barn. 

Tennyaon , Harold, iv. 8. 

foreknow (fdr-n6'), V. t . ; pret. foreknew, fore- 
known, ppr. foreknowing . [< /ore- 1 + know*.] 
To have previous knowledge of; know before- 
hand; think of or contemplate beforehand. 

For whom he did/orefcnour. he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the Image of his Son. Rom. vilL 29. 

And by their nature and aspect,* things to come may he 
foreknowne. Purchae , Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

Who would the miseries of mwa foreknow t Drydcn. 

foreknow&ble (ffir-no'a-bl), a . [< foreknow + 
-able.'] That may be foreknown. 


ntn rorei : nenco, io aaorn. 
foreland (ffir'land), n. [< ME. forlond (= D. 
voorland ) ; < fore-1 + land.] 1. A promon- 
tory or cape; a point of land oxteuding into 
tho water some distance from the line of the 
shore; a headland: as, the North and South 
Foreland in Kent, England. 

Their whole fleete lay within the very mouth of the 
Thames, all from y« North foreland, Margate, oven to y« 
buoy of the N ore. Eoelyn, Diary, June i!8, J(w. 

The seaboard went in a rugged line east and west by the 
compass, sometimes coming very low down, sometimes 
soaring into great forelands, plentifully covered with wild 
growths. IF. C. lluuell, Death Ship, xlv. 

2. In fort., a piece of ground between the wall 
of a place and the moat. 
forelay^far-U'),*. *- [< fire-* + lay*.] To 
contrive in advance. Mode. 
forelaySf (for-lfi'), v. t. 8 eeforlay. 
forelendt (fdr-lond')> v - 1. To lend or give be- 
forehand. Spenser. 
foreliet, V. t. To lie before. 

A golden bauldricke which forelay 
Athwart her snowy brest. 

Spanner, F. Q., II. UL 29. 

foreliftt (fdr-lift'), v. t. To lift up in front. 

Ho dreadfully he towardes him did ims, 
Forelifting vp a-loft his sjujcklod brest. 

Spenter, F. <4 , 1. xl. 15. 

forelightent, v. t. See firlightcn. 
forelitterf, v. i. To litter or bring forth pre- 
maturely. Davies. 

As furelittring bitches whelp blyml pupplos, so I may 
bee perhnps entwlghted of more baste thou good speede. 

Stnnihurat, Virgil, Ded. 

forelock 1 (ffir'lok; 
round or flat wi 
hole in tho inner end of a bolt to prevent its 
withdrawal when a strain is placed on it. — 2. 
In medieval armor, a clasp or catch serving to 
hold the helm, or in some cases the beaver or 
tho mentonni&re, to the gorgerin or breastplate 
in front. 

forelock 1 (fdr'lok), v. t. [<fireloc& y n.] Naut., 
to secure by a forelock, as a bolt. 

The channel rail Is secured to the channel by iron straps, 
fastened by foreloeked bolts, so that the rail may be read- 
ily removed when necessary. Thearle, N aval Arch., 1 281. 


fbrolookt (Mr-lflk'), «• [< ME. vorloken, for - 
taken, tr., foresee; < /ore- 1 + look.] L trans. 
To foresee. 

Swa certayue es here na man, 

That can the tymo of the dede fori like. 

Uampole , Prick of Conscience, 1. IMS. 

XX. intraHs. To look ahead or forward. 

Then did l forelook, 

And saw this day marked white in Clotlio's hook. 

B. J onson. King James's Coronation Bntertalnmont. 

forelock! (fdr'lflk), u. [ME. forhke, forlok, 
forluke; from the verb : see forelook, v.] • Fore- 
sight; providence. 

I hade Hire hundrythc imwunde of rente, 

1 spend ut two ill that entente, 

Of such q forlok e was 1. 

Sir A madaee, Three Early Kng. Rom. (cd. Robson), st 34. 

foro-loopor (f6r'10 f p6r), n. A boy who goes in 
front of a span of bullocks, guiding them by 
means of a tnong fastened to tho horns of the 
foremost pair. Also called leader, leader-boy. 
[South Africa.] 

foreman (fdr'man), n . ; pi. foremen (-men), [a 
D. voorman ss G. vomtann = Dan. firmand a 
Bw. firman; as /ore- 1 + man.] 1. The first or 
chief man, or leador; one who is appointed to 
preside over a number of others. [Bare or lo- 
cal in this general sense.] 

The Foreman of tho commons lof Huntingdon] Is ap- 


pointed by a committee of hurgeaae*, which Is itself ap> 

E ointed by tho common council. The common council 
us a veto on his appointment and he Is removable by the 


lok), n. [< fore-i + lock L] 1, A 
vedge of iron passed through 


and such circumstances. Dr. H. More, I 


wui uv ui nwu 

ivb^uea 

lofflKws. 


It la certainly fortknowaHe what thejr will do in such 

foreknower (f5r-n6'6r), n. One who 

God the foreknower of al thlnges before the world was 
made. J. UdaU , On Mat. xxv. 

foreknowingly (f5r-n6'ing-li), adv. With fore- 
knowledge; deliberately. 


foreknowledge (ttr-nol'ej), n. [<fore-i + know- signifying 
ledge.] Knowledge that precedes the existence for wheal 
of the thing or the happening of the event 
known; prescience. 

If I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault 

Jftffon, P. L, UL 117. 

Sinoe therefore neither the foreknowledge of God nor 
(he liberty of man can without a plain contradiction be 
denied, it follows unavoidably that the foreknowledge of 
God must be of such a nature as is not inconsistent with 
the liberty of man. Clarke, Sermons, I. xlyli. 

ted (for'el), n. [Also written forrd, fmrU ) < 

*jord, % oase or oover (for a book), < OF. 


forelock 2 (ffir'lok), n. [ifore- 1 + lock*.] The 
lock of hair that grows from the fore part of 
the head; a prominent or somewhat detach- 
ed lock above the forehead, especially of a 
horse. 

Neither age nor force 

Can quell the love of freedom In a horse. . . . 
Loose fly hi m forelock and his ample mane. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 17fl. 

To take time or (rarely) oooasion by the forelock, 
to be prompt in action; let no opportunity eeeape ; anti- 
cipate an emergency or opportunity by making suitable 
preparation : a proverbial expression. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, 
r thereby that we must take time by the forelock; 
it is onco past, there Is no recalling It Swift. 

Wake, sleeper, from thy dream of ease, 

Tho great ocoaeion’t forelock mite. 

Whittier, To Pennsylvania. 

forelook-bolt (fdr'lok-bdlt), a. A bolt having 
in one end a slot into which a key or cotter 
may be inserted to prevent It from being with- 
drawn. 

forelook-hook (f5r'lok-hflk), n. In rope-making, 
a winch or whirl which works through holes in 
the tackle-block to twist a bunch of wee yams 
into a strand. 


committee. Municipal Corporation Hrporte, 1885, p. 2287, 
Specifically— (a) Tho chief man of a jury, who tots as the 
spokesman. (A) The chief or superintendent of a set of 
operatives or work-people employed in n shop or on work 
of any kind ; an overseer of work : us, the foreman of a 
composing-room In a printing-office. 

2f. An amwHtor. ltob. of Brunne. ( Halliwell .) 

foreman (fdr'man), v. t. [< foreman, «.] To 
direct or ovorseo as a foreman. [Rare.] 

The all-round workman reipiircs as a rule very little 
fortmaning, and this enhances his value to employers. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 584. 

foremanship (for'inan-ship), ft. [< foreman + 
ship; cf. Dati . formandakab ss 8w . firman- 
skap.] The office, position, or functions of a 
foreman. 

Sixty-three candidates for nine foremawhijw were ex- 
amined by the bourd. Philadelphia IHmn t, April 22, 1886. 

foremast (f0r'm&8t or -mart), w. [= G. vormast 
ss Dan. formast = Hw. "firmast ; as /ore- 1 + 
mastl.] The forward mast of a ship or other 
vessel. 

foremastman (fdr'm&st-man or -mftst-man), ». ; 
pi. foremaHtmvn (-men). 1, A common "sailor; 

a man before the mast. 

The Adventure galley took such quantities of cotton and 
silk, sugar and coffee, cinnamon and imptier, that the very 
fnremait-men received from a hundred to two hundred 
pounds each. Alaeaulay. 

2. On a man-of-war, a man stationed at the 
foremast to keep the ropes, etc., in order. 

foremean (fdr-mdn'), V. t. ; prot. and pp. fore- 
meant, pp. foremeaning. To mean or intend 
beforehand. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The place, by destiny fore meant. 

H. Jonean , Masqne of Beauty. 

Without fortmedking it, he IGuctlie] had impersonated 
in Mephistoptfelea the genius of his century. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 224. 

fore-mentioned (for'men'shond), a. Mention- 
ed before; recited or written in a former part 
of the same discourse or writing. 

foremestt, a. superl. A Middle English form of 
foremost. 

foremlndt, V. t. To intend. Davies. 

Neauer l/oremynded (lot not mee falalye be tiirepped) 

For toe slip in secret by flight. 

Stanihuret, JSneid,.iv. S54. 

foremost (for'most), a. and adv. superl. [An ac- 
com. form, as if/orc-l + most, of earlier formost, 
< M[E. firmest, formast, firmest, firmest, < AS. 
firmest, usually with umlaut firmest, foremost, 
first, with superl. -st, < forma, ME. forme, first 
itself a Biiporl . , <for, fire, tore , before, + super!. 
-ma, parallel to AS. fyrst, ME. first, E. first, 
from tho same for, fore, + superl. st. Thus 
foremost, prop, formost, and first are superl. 
forms of for, formost having an additional su- 
perl. element. The ME. forme, first, has taken 
an additional compar. suffix, and appears as E. 
former*, q. v. Bee -most.] First in place, time, 
quality, station, honor, or dignity. 

Paradys terrestre. where that Adam aura forcmect Fader, 
and Eve weren putt. Mamie mile, Travels, p. 80S. 

Where there Is due order of discipline and good rale, 
there the better shall goe fonnunt ana the woorse shaft fot- 
lowe. Spencer, State of Ireland. 

That struck tot foremost man of all this world. 

Ska*., J. a, Iv. a 



HU (Warren Hastings's} first design vu on Benares, a 
city which in wealth, ]>opiijatiuu, dignity, and sanctity was 
among the foremost in Asia. Macaulay, warren Hastings. 

Head foremost sec A««L-Toput one's beat foot 
foremost see foot. 

■foramostlyt (for 'most-1 i ). adv. In the foremost 
■ place or order; among the foremost. 

lint when lie saw hi* daughter dear 
Coming on most foremostly, 

Ho wrung hia luiiids and tore hUhalr, 

And crycd out must piteously. 

Jejththah Judge of l cruel (Percy's Kellques, p. 1 16 ). 

fbremother (for'muTH'Gr), a. A female ances- 
tor. [Rare.] 

It was the modesty and humility of some of your fore- 
mothers not to seat themselves in the church before they 
had performed a reverent respect to the minister then of* 


Pndeaux. 

Preterit plural and past participle of 


Delating. 

foren 1 *. 

fare 1. 

foren 2 !, a. and n. An obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish) form of foreign. 

forename (fdr'n&m), n. [= I), roomaam = G. 
vomame = Dan. fomavn = Hw. fiimamn; as 
/ore-1 -f name. Cf. ] renames.] A name that 
precedes the family nurae or surname ; a pro- 
nomen. 

HU non tic, carrying the same fore-name, not degenerat- 
ing from his father, lived in high honour. 

Holland , tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 880. 

foren&med (fdr'iiaind), a. Named or nominat- 
ed before ; mentioned before in the same writ- 
ing or discourse. 

forenenst (for-nenst ' ), prep. [Also written for- 
nenst, formerly f or turns, f amentia, etc., the same 
with orig. adv. gen. suffix -Mr, -4s, •at, etc., as 
*forenent, < Jorcanent: see farcanent. ] Over 
against ; opposite to. [Hootch and Eng. dial.] 
.The land forenenst the Gruukisli shore lie held, 

From Hangar's mouth to crook'd Meander’s fall. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, lx. 4 

fore-nesst, n. [< fore- 1 + ness.] A headland. 

With ns In nnr language, Fur-nesse and Foreland Ih all 
one with the Latino Proinoutorfuin anterius (that Ik, n 
Fore-promontory). 

Holland , tr. of Camdun's Britain, p. 764. 

forenight (for'nlt), n. Tlie early part of the 
night, from dark until bedtime: evening. 
[Scotch.] 

Much rustic merriment at the farmers ingle cheek, dur- 
ing the \sxxy fore-nights o’ winter. 

Dumfries Conner, Hopt., 18‘JU. 

forenoon (for'nttn'), w. and a. I. n. The period 
of daylight before noon ; the day from sunrise 1 o 
noon; the morning; in a restricted sense, the 
latter part of the morning, especially tlmt. part 
of it which is ordinarily employed in transact- 
ing business. 

And spent that/orr noons there In prayers and douociou, 
and rutournod to the lioHiiytHll to our dyuer. 

Sir A. Uuylftcrde, Fylgryningc, ]>. 86. 

II. a. (ffir'nfin). Pertaining to, occurring in, 
or connected with that part of the day before 
noon: as, & forenoon visut. 

Then out and spak the forenoon bride, 
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For every unexeused omission of a forensic, or of reed- 
ing a forensic, a deduction shall be made of the highest 
number of marks to which that exercise is entitled. 

Laws cf Harvard ITnioertily, 1848. 

foraudcal (fd-ren'si-k&l), a. [< forensic + -«/.] 
Bame an forensic. 

forenslvet, a. [< forensic + 4vc.] Forensic. 

One thing remains that is purely of episcopal discharge, 
which 1 will salute and go by, before 1 look upon liis fo- 
re ncine or political transacti o ns. 

Bp. Hackct, Abp. Williams, 1. 07. 

foreordain (for-$r-d*n'), v. t. To ordain or 
appoint beforehand; preordain; predestinate; 
predetermine. 

Christ, . . . who verily was /owordomed before the foun- 
dation of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for you. 1 Pet. L 10, 80. 

■*Byn» See predestinate. 

foreorder (for-6r'dto), V. t. To order or ordain 
beforehaud; foreordain. 

That unspeakable Providence therefore fareardered two 
ends to be pursued by man : to wit, lieatitude In tills life 
. . . aud the beatitude of life eternal. 

Dowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 87. 

foreordinate (fdr-6r'di-nat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
foreordina ted , ppr. foreordinating . [< forc-t + 
ordinate , v. f.J To foreordain. [Rare.] 

foreordination (far-fir-di-na'shon), u. [< fore- 
ordinate.'] Previous ordination or appointment ; 


“ My lord, your love It changoth noon " 

Young Betchan and Susie Pys (Child's Ballads, IV. D), 
How lovely rolled in/ormoon light and shade, 

Kadi ministering to each, dldstlhou appear, 

Havona, Queen of territory fair! 

Wordsworth, Near Aqua]H 4 iidi*nte. 

forenotice (for'iio-tis), n. Notice or informa- 
tion of an event before it happens, 
forensal (fo- run 'sal), a. [< forens4c + -a/.] 
Same unforensic. 

forensic (fo-ren'sik), a. and ft. [< L. forensts, 
of or belonging to tho market-place or forum, 
. public, < forum, tho market-place, forum*: see 
forum.] I , a. 1. Belonging to courts of law 
or to public discussion and debate ; pertaining 
to or used in courts or legal proceedings, or in 
public discussions; appropriate to argument: 
as, a forensic term ; forensic eloquence or dis- 
putes. 

Ills fnamol, that nurnphs tremble at, is hung 
Disgracefully mi ev’ry tri tier's tongue, 

Or serves the riinmplmi \n forensic war 
To nourish and paradu with at tho liar. 

Coir/Mr, Expostulation, 1. 684. 

His eloquence had not tlie character and faslihm of fo- 
rensic efforts. Sumner, Speech, < 'urn bridge, Aug. 27, 1840. 

8. Adapted or fitted for legal argumentation : 
ob, his mind mm forensic rather than judicial.— 
FOreniiodgy, in some colleges, a day on which public de- 
bates lietweeu students selected for the exercise are held. 
— Foreniic madldne.tbc science a hldi applies the prin- 
elples and practioe of the different bronchus of medicine 
to the elucidation of doubtful questions in a court of jus- 
tice: medical jurisprudence ; medicolegal science 

* n. ». In certain colleges^ as Harvard, a writ- 
ten argument; also, in others, a spoken argu- 
ment. 


ft . „ , 

[More properly written as two words.] 

Two other rings of gold thou shalt make, and shalt put 
thorn on the two sides of the ephod underneath, toward 
tlie forepart thereof. Ex. xxviii. 27. 

Aud falling Into a place where two seas met, they ran 
tlie ship aground ; and the forejtart stuck fast, und re- 
mained immoveable. Acts xxvil. 41. 

The house . . . endued with a now fashion forepart. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term,l. 1. 

forepart-iron (f5r'iilirt-i'6rn), n. A rubber or 
burnisher for finishing tho edges of soles of 
boots and shoes. 

forepartyt, ». [ME. ; < fore-* + partg, part : see 
part.] The fore part. 

Foreparts of the liede, sinciput. 

Old Eng. Vooab. (ed. Wright, Wttlchor), 1. 188. 

fore-passage (for'ims'aj), n. 2 Saut . : fa) A pas- 
sage leading to the foropoak. ( b ) A passage 
leading from tho hatchway to the forward mag- 
azine. 

forepastt (ffir-p&st'), a. [Also written fore- 
passed; < fore - 1 + jrnst, passed, pp. of pass.] 
Post or having existed before a certain time; 
former* as, forepast Bins. 

He did greatly repent him of his/rirroosted folly. 

Greene, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time. 
We most trust Hod, who can and will provide as wise 
and righteous judgment for his peoplu in time to come, as 
in the present or fortpassed times. 

Winlhrojt, Hist New England, II. 08. 

forepayment (fdr'pft'mgnt), n. Payment be- 
forehand; prepayment. 

I had £100 of him in forepaymeni for tlie first edition of 
Espriella. Southey. 

forepeak (ffir'pfik), n. Naut., the extreme for- 
ward part of the forehold, in tlie ungle fonned 
by the bow. 

Many plans for stopping tho leak (In tlie Solaris] were 
tried without uuccess : Cheater and tho car]ienter went 
dim n into the/divpeaA, and worked in vain at U aeveral 
hours. C. P. Hall, Polar Exp. In PularlsfWfl), p. 419. 

fore-piece ( for 'pda), n. Tho flap or dress-guard 
ut tho frout of a Bide-saddle. 
foreplan (for-plan'), v. t.; pret. and fore- 
plan ned , ppr. foreplanning. To devise before- 
hand. 

Mu* had learnt very little more than what had been 
ttlmuly foreseen and foreplanned in her own mind. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxxvlll. 

fore-plane (ffir'plin), n. In carp., a plane in- 
termediate in length and use between the jack- 
plane aud the long plane* Bee cuts under 
j)lane. 

fore-plate (for'pl&t), n. In paddling iron, % 
shelf or rest in front of the roughing-rolls for 
receiving the bloom as it comes from the 
squeezer or hammer. Bee puddle and shingle. 
forepoint (for-point' ), v. t. ahd i. To point for- 
ward (to) ; foreshadow. 

This (as fore pointing to a storme that was gathering on 
that coast) began tho flrst difference with tlie French na- 
tion. Daniel, Hist Eng., p. 10. 

Heaven’s great hand, that on record 
Ftrre-jmnts tlie equal union of all hearts, 

Long since decreed what this day hath been perfected. 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, v. 1. 

forepossessedt (for-po-zest'), a. 1. Formerly 
held in possession.-— 2. Preoccupied; prepos- 
sessed; pretingaged. 


The testimony, either of the ancient fathers or of other 
classical divines, may be dearly and abundantly answered, 
to the satisfaction of any rational man .not extremely /»rs- 
p oasett s d with prejudice. Bp. 8amdc*mm. 

foropost (f&r'pfist), it* An advanced post; an 
outpost. 

I had been reconnoitring about the Plevna ftrtposl line, 
trying to form some beforehand estimate for the ohanoea 
for that renewed assault which was expected to be made 
before the end of the month. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 181. 

fore-prediounastt (tor ' pi$ - dik ' & - mgnt), «. 
Same u anfopredicammtt. 

Fore-predicaments be certayne definitions, divisions, 
and rules, taught by Aristotle before the predicaments, 
for the better understanding of the same. ‘ 

Blundeoilu, Arte of Logicke (1600), I. 7. 

forepriset (fftr-priz'), v. t. To prize or rate be- 
forehand. [Rare.] 

God hath foreprixed things of the neatest weight, and 
hath therein precisely defined as well that which every 
man most perform as that whieh no man may attempt 
Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v. 71. 

foreqnotet, v. t. To quote previously or before- 
hand. 

• As pnblik and aotentil; Bowles fore-quoting 
Confusedly th 1 Eueuts most worthy noting 
In His deer Church (His Darling and Delight) 

Sylvester* tr. of Dn Bartas’s Weeks, it, The Columnes. 

foreran. Preterit of forerun. 

forereach (fdr-r£ch'). v. I. intrans. Naut. , to 
glide ahead, especially when going in stays; 
gain ground in tacking: used with cm; as, we 
forereached on her. 

H. trans. Naut., to gain upon; sail beyond; 
overhaul and pass. 

forereadt (fdr-r£d'), v.t. 1 . To betoken before- 
hand. — 2. To predestine. 

Had fate/orr-mnf me in a crowd to die. 

To be made adder-deaf with pippin-cry. 

FUx-Oeofrey. 

fore-rent (fdr'rent), a. In Scotland, rent pay- 
able by a tenant six months after entry, or be- 
fore he has reaped the first crop; rent paid in 
advance. See oack-rent. 

fore-resexnblet (f&vr^-zem'bl), v. t. To prefig- 
ure. 

He stiffly argues that Christ, being as well King as Priest, 
was as well fore-resembled liy the Kings then as by the 
high Priest. Milton, Church-Government, I 6. 

forerightt (fdr'rit), a. [<fore*, adr., + right , a. 
Cf . forthright.] 1 . Straightforward ; favorable ; 
fair, as a wind. 

Thou shalt repair all ; 

For to thy fleet I’ll give a fore-right wind 
To pass the Persian Gulf 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, lv. 1, 

Their sails spread forth, and with a fore-right mile 

Leaving our eoaat. Massinger, Beuegado, v. 8. 

2. Straightforward ; abrupt ; blunt ; bold. 
South. 

forerightt (fdr'rit), adv. [(.fore-1 + right, adv.] 
Straightforward; right on; onward. 

Walk on in tlie middle way, fore-right , turn neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, III. 1. 
Can you go hack? Is there a safety left yet, 
but fore-right f la not ruiu round about you? 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, 11. 3. 

forerightt (fdr'rit), n. [< forc-l + right, n.] 
In carle feudal law, the preference (of an elder 
son or brother) in inheritance ; the right of pri- 
mogeniture. 

Tho introduction of Tanlitiy, the date of which is not 
known, like the foreright of the eldest sou uudor feudal 
law. seems to have led, at least iu appearance, to the same 
fiction as in feudal law, that all lauds were holden either 
mediately or immediately of tho king. 

W. K. Sullivan, Int, to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. rixxxv. 

fore-room (for'rttm), n. A front room in a 
house, used for the reception of visitors; a 
parlor. [Provincial.] 

Into this hall opened tlie parlor, or, as It was usually 
called, the fore-mom - a severe and awful chamber, dedi- 
cated principally to funerals and calls from “the pastor." 

The Desmond Hundred, L 

foreran (for-run'), v. t. ; pret. foreran, pp .foro- 
x. forerunning. [? /ore-l + nm.j I. To 
'ore; have the start of. 

JFVrfriiH thy peers, thy time, and lot 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In midst of knowledge d ream’d not yet 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

2. To copue before; precede as an earnest of 
something to follow; announce or betoken in 
advance; usher in. 

If I should write to yon of all things which promlsen- 
ousljr /cremne our mine, I should over charge my weake 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 7k 
A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 

Foreran the expected Power. 

Wordsworth, Ode Composed on May Morning. 



(Mr-eon'*r), «. [< forerun + -«rl. OtMdta. 

OL r. AS. fortrjfHri, /orrmtl, <fon, for . *“* 

■ ryMi, ft runner.] 1. One wno or thfti 


8887 

fommds PubliUs Ostorius Scapula, a 

8 reel warrior, propmtor Into Britain#. 

Daniel, HUt. Eng., p. 4. 

for— entenoet (ffir'sen'tens), n. Sentence or 


SSeh formant; an annunciator: a harbin- for— Ottton— t (f6r'Ben # t§na), n, 
gerj^M, John the Baptist vu the forerunner ot condemnation in advance. 


Within the veil ; whither the forerunner la for u« en- 
tered, even Jeeus. Heb. vi. 10. 00. 

The forerunner ot the great restoration of oar litera- 
ture was Cowper. Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

No one can take a glimpse of any of her [Dalmatia's] 
dtles without the desire that the glimpae may be only the 
forerunner of more perfect knowledge. 

E. A . Freeman, Venice, p. 190. 

2f. An ancestor or predecessor. 

Arthur, that great fore-runner ot thy blood. 

Shot., K. John, 11. 1. 

8. A prognostic ; a premonitory token ; a sign 
foreshowing something to follow: as, popular 
tumults are tixe forerunners of revolution. 

Being grown rich with Trade, they fell to all manner 
of looseness and debanehenr : the usual concomitant of 
‘ f tho forerunner ot Ruin. 


When wine lied wrought, this good old man awook, 
Agnls’d his crime, ashamed, wniider-strook 
At strength of wine, and touoht with true repentance, 
With Prophet mouth 'gan thus his Hons fore-sentence. 

Sybestsr, tr. of Du Birtas's Weeks, 1L, The Ark. 

foreshadow (ffir-shad'o), v. t. To shadow, in- 
dicate, or typify beforehand. 

Our huge federal union a as long ag o foreshadowed In the 
little leagues of Greek cities and Swiss cantons. 

J. Finite, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. a 

foreshadow (f5r'shad-5), n. An nntetype ; an 
indication or prefiguration of something to 
come. 

The hnmble birth of Jesus was au introduction to the 
lianlslilps and sufferings of his career. Ills manger was 
tli e foreshadow of his cross. Channing , Perfect Life, p. its. 

It Is only In local glimpses and by significant fragments 
. . . that we uan hope to impart some outline or fore- 
shadow of this doctrine. Carlyle , Sartor Kesartus, i. 8. 


foreshadow— (fdr-shad'$-£r), n. One who or 
that which foreshadows: as, “the foreshadow- 
ers of evil,” Chamber its Journal, 


Wealth, and as commonly 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. 1. 161. 

4. Kaut,. a piece of bunting or other material 
inserted in a log-line to mark the point at which 
the glass must do turned. 
fOTftUid (ttr'sed), t>. a. [< MB. foretaide, for- foreshadowing (flSr-shftd'g-ing), n. A typify 
ta4de,fonoude;</or«.i+imd,ve-<a»ay. Ct. ing; representation by image. 
qforesaid, beforesaidJ] Spoken or mentioned 
before; aforesaid. 

That Watre, the! seyn, Is of here Teres : for so moehe 
Watre thel wepten that made the/or#eyd« Lake. 

Mandsmle, Travels, 


Only foreshadowing of outward things, 
Orest, and yet not the ' * * 


greatest, dream-lore brings. 


, p. 199. 

Ther schal no man be chosen Into noone of tliese/vrwivde 
officers vn-to the tyme he be oleue oute of the dette of the 
foreayde gylde. English Gilds (K. E. T. S.), p. 276. 

The lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles th aforesaid duke of Loraine. 

Shak., Hen. V., I. 2. 

foresail (fdr's&l or fAr'sl), n. [= G. vorsegel = 
Dan. forseil a Sw. for sea el; as fore- 1 + sail,’] 
Naut., in a square-rigged vessel, the sail bent 
to the foreyard ; in a schooner, the fore-and- 
aft sail set on the foremast ; in a sloop or cut- 
ter, the sail set on the forestay. 
for— ay (f5r-8&')> v. f. ; pret. and pp. foresaid, 
ppr. foresaying, [< ME. *foreseyen (not found, 
except as in aforesaid, q. ▼.), < AS .foreseegan 
(a D, eoorseggen a ODan. foresige = Sw ,fore- 


William Morris , Earthly Paradise, 

foreshaft (ffir'shAft), n. A piece of hard wood, 
bone, ivory, or the like, at the front end of an 
arrow, to give weight and to serve for the at- 
tachment of the head. Amer, Nat., July, 1886, 
p. 674. 

foreshamet, v. A less correct form of for shame. 



vance. 


But let It be propouudod on his part, 

Or by the seculars before the BynoU, 

And we shall so foreshape the minds of men 
That by the aoolaim of most, if not of all, 

It shall be hailed acceptable. 

Sir H, Taylor, Edwin the Fair, 


ills. 


fore-sheet (fdr'shfit), n. 1. Naut., the rope or 
tackle which keeps the clue of the foresail in 
iSga), uy before, foretell, l fore 'before, -f see- P}*®® when the Bail is Bet, orwhieh keeps In 
gan, My : see fore-1 and saj4.] To decree; or- Pj®°® ^ le ® n< \ jib-boom.— 8. pi. 

Huiri The space in a boat forward of the foremost 

thwart. 

foreshow (for-shd'b v, t , ; prot. foreshowed , pp. 
foreshown, sometimes forshewed , ppr. fore- 
shewing, See foreshow. 
foreshewer (for-shd'Cr), n. See foreshower. 


Let ordinance 
Gome as the gods foresay it. 

Shak., CymbeUne, iv. 2. 

foreeorlptt (fdr'skript), n. A prescription. 


It is a miserable life, to live after the physician ’s/ors- 
soripL quoted In Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 822. 

feres— (fSr-se'), v. ; pret. foresaw, pp. foreseen , 
ppr. foreseeing . [< ME. for sen, foreseon , < AS. 
foreseen (pret. foresedh , pp. foresewen) (= D. 
vooraien as G. vorsehen = ODan. forse. forese = 
Sw. forese ), foresee, provide, < fore , before, + 
sedn, see: me fore J and see 1 .] 1. trans. To see 
beforehand; discern before it exists or hap- 
pens; have prescience of; foreknow. 

The first of them could things to come foresee; 

The next could of thlnges present best advise ; 

The third things past could keep in memoree. 

Spenssr, V. Q., II. lx. 49. 

A prudent man foretooth the evil, and hldeth himself. 

Fruv. xx 11. 3. 

The doom foroooen upon me fell. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 332. 
Forges— thatt, provided that; on condition that; grant- 

One manner of meat la most sure to every complexion, 
foreseen that It be alway most commonly In conformity ot 
qualities with the person that eateth. Sir T. Elyot. 

II. intrans. To exercise foresight. 

for— —illg (fto-sfi'ing), p. a . Possessing the 
quality—, or characterized by, foresight ; pre- 
scient. 

for— Ingly (ffir-sS'ing-li), ado. With fore- 
sight ; with f !orethought. 

Whether you have one, or ten, or twenty processes to 
go through— you must go straight through them, know- 
ingly and/orwwifipfo, all the way. 

Ruskin, Elements of Drawing, p. 148. 

for— ear (f5r-8$'4r), a. (Early mod. E. also 
foresear; < foresee + -erl.j One who foresees 
or foreknows. 

I must nedes In hart thlfike and with mouth oonfesse 
and sale, that you be a sure frend. and trustye consallour, 
a vigilant ybrsasor. Hall, Rich, in., an. 2. 

Among the Romans a Poet was called Vatea, which is as 
much as a Diuiner, Fore-ootr.or Prophet. 

. Sir 3p. SHdmey, ApoL for Poetrie. 

far— ind| (f&MW nd # )|Qft<, To send beforehand. 


foreship (ffir'ship), n. [< ME. foreschyp , < AS. 
forseip (as D. voorschip = G. vorschijf = Dan. 
forskib sr Sw. fdrskepp ), < for, fore , before, + 
snip, ship: s ee/orc-l and ship.] The fore part 
of a ship; the bow. 

Their far-ships al to landward then to turne, and inward 
bend 

He bids his mates, and to tho dee|»e floud glad he doth 
descend. Phasr, A£neld, vii. 


They had let down the bout Into the sea, under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out ot the fore- 
ship. Acts xxvll. 80. 

foreehore (fdr'shfir), ». The sloping part of a 
shore, uncovered at low tide; tho beach ; strand ; 
an advanced or projecting line of shore. 

There Is a widely-spread popular notion that the public 
have the right of going not merely along the foreshore, but 
along the edge of tho cliff, where by reason of the steep- 
nett of the coast there Is no foreshore. 

F. Pollock , Land Laws, p. IB, 

Castle Baynard, . . . which was probably built ... on 
open ground which may have been only recently won from 
the foreshore ot the river. 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 486. 

foreshorten fftr-shdr'tn), v. t. In persp., to 
represent (a figure) in such a manner as to con- 
vey to the mind the impression of the entire 
length of the object, though only a part of this 
length Is actually shown, as when the object is 
viewed in an oblique direction; represent (any 
object, as an arm, a weapon, the branch of a 
tree) as pointing more or less directly toward 
tho spectator standing in front of the picture, 
or — in a plane more or less nearly parallel to 
the spectator’s line of sight. The projecting nbjoet 
Is shortened In proportion to Its approach to the perpen- 
dicular to the plane of tbeplotiire, and In consequence ap- 
of a just length. Often used figuratively. 

As 'tis a greater mystery In the art 
Of painting to fore-ehorten any part 
Than draw It out, so tis In boon the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

S. Sutler, MiboeUaneous Thought!. 


ftnatte 

Foreshortened as events are when we look back on I 
across so many ages, ... a whole century seems liko a 
mere wild chaos. Unveil, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 8. 

Displayed foreshortened, In her. See displayed. 
foreshortening (for-shfirt'niug), w. [Verbal n. 
of foreshorten , «?.] In persp., the representor 
tiou of figures pointing more or less directly 
toward the spectator standing in front of the 

S icture, or away from a plane perpendicular to 
oe spectator’s lino of sight, but shown in such 
a manner as to convey to the mind the impres- 
sion of thoir just, length. 

They adopted his forced attitudes And violent foreshort- 
enings without a touch of his Joyous grace. 

• The Portfolio , March, 1888, p. 63. 

The shadows wero a company in themselves ; the extent 
of the room exaggerated them to a gigantic sloe, and from 
the low position of tho caudle the light struck upwards 
and produced deformed foreshortening*. 

R. L. Steoenstm, Treasure of Franchard. 

foreshot (fdr'shot), n . The first portion of li- 
quid that comes over in the distillation of low 
wines. It 1 b a milky liquid abounding in fusel- 
oil. 

foreshow (fdr-shft')* v. t . ; pret. foreshowed, pp. 
foreshown , sometimes foreshowed, ppr. fore- 
showing . [Also written foreshew; < /ore-1 + 
show . Ct. AS. forcsccdwtan, foresee, provide, 
s G. vorschauen , look forward or forth.] To 
show, represent, or exhibit beforehand ; fore- 
token. 

What else is the law but tho gospel foreshowed t 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Ills house of life being Libra; which foreshewed 
He should lie a merchant, and should trade with balance. 

It. Jonson, Alchemist, I. h 

foreshowt (for'sho), w. [< foreshow, t\] A sign 
given beforehand; a foretoken, 
foreshower (for-Bhd'6r). n. One who foreshows 
or predicts. Also spelled foreshewer . 

Now is Daniel called to lw the foreshewer of tho luge- 
ment [of God], neither saluting the king nor praysyng Els 
gifts. Joye, Exjhm. of DaJilel, V. 

foreshown. Past participle ot foreshow. 
foreside (ffir'sld), n. [= D. eoorcifde as G. vor- 
seite as Dan. forstde; as/orc-1 + side 1* 
The front side. 

Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 
Out of the fore-side ot their forgerlo. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ill. 89. 

2. Same as foreshore. [New Eng.] 
foresight (for'slt), n. [{ ME. forsyghte, forsyyt 
(notTn AS. ; = OHG. foresiht , MHG. G. vor- 
sicht ); < forc-l + sight. In dofs. 3, 4, a mod- 
em compound of the same elements.] 1. The 
act or power of foreseeing ; prescience ; fore- 
knowledge. 

Some clerks maintain that Heaven at first foresees, 

And in the virtue ot foresight decrees. 

Dryden , Cock and Fox, 1. 610. 
Dogs and foxes exhibit a well-marked anticipation of 
future events, in hiding food to Ik* eaten hereafter. But 
it is first In the human race tliut such foresight becomes 
highly conspicuous ; and the difference Iwtween civilised 
and savage men in tills respeet Is probably even more 
marked than the difference between savage men and the 
higher allied mammals. •/. she, Cosmic Philos., 11. 92. 

2. Provident care; prudence in guarding 
against evil; precaution. 

Nor aw'd by Foresight , nor mls-lod by Chance, 
Imperious iKmth directs his Elion Lance. 

/Vior, Ode to George Vlllters. 
In anticipation of the. heavy equatorial rains, ... we 
had bad the awnings put up : a fortunate piece of foresight, 
for before midnight the rain came down In torrents. 

Ijady lirnssey , Voyage of Sunbeam, I. III. 

8. In sure., a forward sight or reading of a lev- * 
eling-staff ; any bearing taken by a compass for- 
ward. — 4. The sight on the muzzle of a gun. 
-*yn. Prevision, forecast, precaution, 
foresighted (fdr'sl-tea), a. Foreseeing; pre- 
scient; provident. [Hare.] 
for—ightfol (for'Blt-ftd). a. [< foresight + -/iri.] 
Prescient; provident; foreseeing. [Hare.] 

Death gave him not suoh pangs as tho foresightful care 
ho had ot his silly successor. Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, IL 

foresignt (for'sin), n. An omen; divination. 
Vlorio. 

foresignifg (f6r-sig'ni-fl), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
forestgnified, ppr. foresignifying. To signify 
beforehand; foretoken; typify; foreshow. 

Why do these [psalraxl so nmch offend and displease 
their taste? . . . being prophetical disco verim of Christ 
already present, whose futuro coming the other psalms 
did but foresignlfy. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 40. 

Dreams . . . have no certainty, because they have no 
natural causality nor proportion to those effects whloh 
many times they are said to foremgnify. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed 1885), I. 662. 

for— ite (f$-rfi'zlt), n. [After G. H. Foresi of 
Porto Ferrajo in Elba.] A zeolitio mineral 



tomite 

occurring with the tourmalin of the island of 
Elba. It resembles stilbite, and may perhaps 
be identical with it. 

foreaketch (for'skeeh), n. In art, a first or 
tentative sketch ; a study, 
foresketchy (for'Bkoch-i), a. [< foreaketch + 
-yi.] Having the quality or appearance of a 
foresketch, W. W, l Story. 
foreskin (for'skin), n. The hood or fold of skin 
which covers tho head of the penis; the pre- 
puce. 

foreslackt, v. t. Hoe for alack. 
foresleeve (for'slSv), n. [< ME. forcslevc . for - 
sieve; < /ore- 1 + sleeve.'] 1 , The part of a sleeve 
between tho elbow and the wrist. 


In klrtcl and kourteby and a knyf bl Ills syde, 

Of a frerea frokke were tho forstruss. 

IHsrs Plowman (JJ), v. SO. 


9f. A sleeve or a partial sleeve of a different ma- 
terial or color from the body of the garment. 
In the reign of Henry VII. and later the foresleeves were 
separate and ornamental articles of dress, and were put 
on or thrown off at pleasure. 

A doublot of yellow satin, and tho fwesleenc* of It of cloth 
of gold. Quoted iu Arclueologia , XXXVIII. 372. 

A pair of silken faresteevee to a sattln breastplate Is gar- 
ment good enough. Math m, 1 >umb Knight (1608). 

famlowt, v. See/orslow. 
foresn&mst, t>. t. To rostraiu or prohibit. 

Had not I forcsnajfled my inymle hy votarye promise 

Not toe yoke In wodhx k ? Stanthursl, jKneld, Iv. 17. 


forespeak 1 (for-Hpok / ),r. t.; pret. forespoke (obs. 
forespake). pp. foreapoken, ppr. forespeaking. 
t< fore -1 4- speak. In earlier use in tho pp. 
foreapoken, q. v.] 1. To foresav; foretoll or 

predict. [Obsolete or provincial. J 


My mother was half a witch ; never any tiling that slio 
forespake but came to pass. 

Beau and PL, Honest Man's Fortune, lv. 1. 


8. To engage beforehand; buy a thing before 
it is in the market ; bespeak : as, that calf is 
foreapoken. [Scotch.] 
forespeak^t, V. t. &eeforspeok. 
forespeakert (for-spe'k£r), n. An introducer; 
one who or that which bespeaks entertainment 
for another. 


Wee must get him . . . gloues, scarfcs, and fauncs to 
bee sent for presents, which might be as it were fore- 
speakers for his entertainment 

Breton, Grlmello's Fortunes, p 10. 

fmffpeakinft (for-spS'king), n. [Verbal n. of 
fmmpeak, it] A foretelling; a prediction; also, 
a preface. 

And yet wer there some In that assembly of people 
which did eoulecte (because of iluifttreepeaking of death) 
y* he had spoken of tho tormente of the crosse. 

J. Udall, On John xil. 

forespeecht (for 'speck), n . [< ME. forespechc, 
< AS. forespiBc , forespr&c , a preface, \ fore , 
fore, + spr®c, speech: see fore- 1 and speech.] 
A preface. 

foraspeed (for-snSd'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. fore- 
sped, foreapeedm , ppr. forespeediitg. [<fore - 1 + 
speed.] To outrun; outspeed. [Rare.] 

Eager at the sound, Columba 

In the way foresped the rest Prof. Bluckic. 

forespendt, v. t. See forspend. 

forespokent (for-spoTm), p. a. [< ME. 'fore- 
spoken, < A8.foreape<m,fores]>recen,forsi)reccn, 
* foresaid, fore , for , before, + spreeen , pp. of 
gjprecan, Bpeak. Cf. forespeak 1 .] Foretold; pre- 

forespurrer (f6r-sp6r'6r), n. One who Bpurs or 
rides before. 


A day in April never came so sweet, 

To sno\ how costly summer was at hand, 

As tills fore+jntrrer comes before his lord. 

Shak., !£. of V. ( IL 9. 

forest (for'est), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
fmrest; < ME. forest , < OF. forest, F. fortt = 
Pr. forest, foresta as Sp. Pg. floresta (simulat- 
ing Bp. Pg. ftor, flower) = It. foresta a MHG. 
mrest, forest , forctst (and prob. OHO. for si, 
MHG. forst, Q. forst as Dun. forst- (in comp.), 
although some German writers patriotically at- 
tempt to connect this form with OHG. for aha, 
fork*, MHG. vorhe, G. fdhre = E. Jlr), < ML. 
foresta, forasta, t., forcstum , forastum , n., fo- 
restts and forestus, m., a forest, prop, a forest 
or space or ground over which the rights of the 
ehase were reserved ; sometimes distinguished 
as an open wood, as opposed to pareus, an in- 
closed wood, a park (cf. frith 1 in both senses). 
ML. foresta also means a private fish-pond or 
fishing-place ; in both senses it appears to in- 
volve tne notion of interdiction (as regards 
cultivation or common use): cf. ML .forestare, 
proscribe, put under ban, lit. put outside or 
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apart ; ML. LL. forastkm s, out of doors, pub- 
lics, ML. foresterius, strange, foreign, outside; 
all < I u forte, foras, outside, out of doors: see 
foreign?] I, n. 1. A tract of land covered 
with trees ; a wood, usually one of considerable 
extent; a tract of woodland with or without 
inclosed intervals of open and uncultivated 
ground. 

Ettrieku Forest* la a U\r forests, 

In it growa mania a lemelle trie. 

Song qf the Outlaw Murray (Child'! Ballads, VI. 22). 

This li tho forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks . . . 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. Longfellow, Evangeline, Pro). 

8. In Groat Britain, a designation still retained 
for some large tracts of land or districts former- 
ly but not now covered with trees or constitut- 
ing royal forests (see below), especially such 
aB nave some of the distinctive characteristics 
or uses of wild or broken woodland, as the For- 
est of Dean in England or some of the deer-for- 
ests of Scotland. 

Wo have many forests in England without a stick of 
timber upon them. Wedgwood, Dick Eug. Etymology. 

8. In Eng. law, and formerly also in Scots law, 
a territory of woody grounds ami pastures priv- 
ileged for wild beasts and fowls of chase and 
warren to rest and abide in, generally belong- 
ing to the sovereign, and set apart for his rec- 
reation, or granted by him to others, under 
special laws, and having officers specially ap- 
pointed to look after it; a hunting-preserve 
maintained at public expense for royal or aris- 
tocratic use : specifically called a royal forest. 
Such forests were once very numerous, and often of great 
extent; hut most of them have lieen disafforested, and 
' those still kept up are now elilelly used ns public pleasure- 
grounds. 

Forests are wasto grounds belonging to the king, replen- 
ished with all manner of chase or veuery ; which are under 
tho king's protection, for the sake of ids recreation and 
delight Black stone, Coin., I. viil. 

It may happen that tho wastes of two or more manors 
adjoin, and sometimes the common, or inoor, or what- 
ever it msy lie called, is a roj/ul forest — that is, a hunt- 
ing preserve created since the Conquest The presence 
of trees, 1 need hardly soy, is not rtxmircd to moke a 
forest in this sense. The great mark of It is the absence 
of enclosures. F. Pollock, Laud Laws, p. 40. 

Charter of the Forest Bee charter.— Drift of the 
forest flee drift , — Forest-bod group, ill Ena. geoL, a 
division of the so-called crag (which see). It Is nut a few 
feet in thickness, but is exposed for many miles along the 
coast of Norfolk. It contains a great vuricty of organic 
remains, among which are cones of trees, leaves of va- 
rious plants, land-shells, and bones of mammalia, birds, 
and reptiles.— Ordinance Of the forest flee ordinance. 
—Pure forest a forest consisting wholly of one kind of 
trees: in contradistinction to a mwed forest. In which the 
trees are of several kinds.— Right Of forest, the right or 
franchise of keeping, for the purpose of veuery ana war- 
ren, ail animals pursued In field sports in a certain territo- 
ry or precinot of woody ground and posture. — Submarine 
forest a geological phrase applied to bcdB of impure peat, 
consisting of roots, stems, ana branches of trees, etc., oc- 
cupying the sites on which they grew, but which by change 
of level are now submerged by the sea. Such submarine 
forests do not contain any trees that are not found grow- 
ing at the present time. They ludong to tho recent or 
Quaternary period, and occur alxive the boulder-clay. 
They have been traced for sovoral miles along the mar- 
gins of the estuaries on the north and south shores of the 
county of Fife in Scotland. «gyu. Forest, Wood , Woods, 
Woodland, Grove, Chase, Park. Of some of those words the 
earlier and the lalor uses differ vory much. Forest implies 
a large body of trees growing naturally, or the tract con- 
sidered os covered with trees. It formerly always im- 
plied tho presence of animals of the chose. Hood or woods 
is like forest, except in being smaller. Woodland differs 
from woods in emphasising the land or tract u]mui which 
the trees stand. A grove Is a cluster of trees not suf- 
ficiently extensive to be called a wood. A chase is, in 
strictness, open woods of Indefinite extent, especially set 
apart for hunting; but the word survives as applied to 

{ daces from wliloh the animals have disappeared. A park 
x primarily an lnolosureof considerable si/e ; the word Is 
now often applied to a niece of land set apart for public 
recreation and more or less elaborately adapted by art to 
that end, as Regent’s Park in London and Central Park 
lu New York. 

He rWilllam the Conqueror] ordered whole villages and 
towns to bo swept away to mako /crest* for the deer. Not 
•satlsfled with sixty-eight royal forests, he laid waste an 
Immense district to form another In Hampshire, called 
tbc New Forest. Pickens, Child's Hut. Eng., vili. 

Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host, with their Danners, at sunset weyo seen. 

Byron, Destruction at fleimooherlb. 
A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

Swift , tr. of Horace's Satires, vt. 
There is a pleasure In the pathleee woods. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, Iv. 178. 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, . • . 
Silent, and soft and slow 
Descend! the snow. Longfellow, Snowflakes. 
A cops tn which the Wood-nymphs shrove ; 

(No wood) It rather soems a grove. 

Shak., Cephalui and Procrii (Poems, ed. 1640). 


lands: also the privileg 

forest (for'est). v. t. 
into a forest; from 


Then croat the oemmen Into Burnley stow* 

To show Sir Arthur's deer, A m ayacy , Tbe Brock. 

Ton have fed upon nor eetencrlee, 

Dispark'd my parks, and fell'd my fmrest woods. 

EboJk, Ridt n., lit L 
IL a. Pertaining or relating to forests ; syl- 
van : as, forest law. * 

It will be found that tP forest and game laws were In- 
troduced into Europe at the esme time and by the soma 
policy as gave birth to the feodal system. 

Blaehstone, Com., H. xxvtt. 

Forest oourt devil, oak, etc. see the nouns.— Forest 
law, the old English system of law (now obsolete in ftta 
most characteristic features) under which royal forests 
were preserved and extended. 

In the new foreete were exorcised the most horrid tyr- 
annies and oppressions under colour of forest law. 

Blackstone. 

It vu with the utmost reluctanoo that the clergy ad- 
mitted the decision of the legate Hugo Pierleani, that the 
king might arrest and punish clerical offenders against 
the forest law. Stubbs, Const Hist, f 800. 

Forest liberties, a phrase sometimes used to designate 
grants by the crown to subjects, conferring a right to the 
enjoyment of privileges in aroyal forest or to afforest waste 
lande ; also the privilege eo granted. 

[cs ML. fores tare, convert 
the noun. Cf . afforest, dis- 
forest.] To cover with trees or wood; affor- 
est. 

The Appalachian ranges . . . originally were densely 
forested from extreme north-east to extreme south-west 
J. P. Whitney, Encyc. Brit, XXII L 807. 

fore-staff (fdr'stfcf), ». Same as cross-staff \ 1. 

forestage (for'eB-t&j), n. [< forest + - age 7] In 
Eng . law : ( a ) A duty or tribute payable to the 
king’s foresters. ( h ) An old service paid by for- 
esters to the king. 

forest&l (for'es-tal), a. [Cf. ML. 'forestalls , in 
neut. forcstalo, forest right; as forest + -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to or derived from for- 
ests: as, forestal rights. 

What remains of tho hereditary land avid forested reve- 
nue of the crown is now intrusted to certain officers called 
commissioners of woods, forests, and land revenues. 

Chambers, Cyc. Lniv. Knowledge, XII. £89. 

forestall 1 (f Sr-st&l'), r. t. [< ME .forstallen, fore- 
stall, < for -, fore-, + stall, a fixed place, a stall 
(in the market).] 1. To buy up, as merchan- 
dise. before it has reached the market or before 
market-hours, and hence by taking advantage 
of others in any way, with the intention of sell- 
ing again at an unduly increased price. 

That they for stalls no fyssli by the wey, nor none other 
vittello cumynge to tho market of the cite. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. B.X p. 896. 

Suffer not these rich men to buy up all. to ingroie, end 
forestall, and with their monopoly to keep the market alone 
os please them. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), L 

8. In law , to obstruct or stop up, as a way; in- 
tercept on the road. 

An ugly serpent, which forestalVd their way. 

Fairfam, tr. of Tasso, xv. 47. 

3f. To diminish ; deprive by something preced- 
iiig. 

This Counsel of the Lord Howard Ills Father followed ; 
and King James, perceiving what their Meaning was, 
thought It stood not with his Honour to be forestalled 
out of his own Realm. Baker, Chrouiclea, p. 260. 

May 

This night forestall him of the coming day. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ill. 6. 

4. To take or bring forth in advance of some- 
thing or somebody else; hinder by preoccu- 
pation or prevention ; anticipate ; prevent or 
counteract beforehand. 

The reason that the Latin Tongue found not such En- 
tertainment In the Oriental Parts was that the Greek had 
forestalled her. Howell, Letters, IL 6& 

Whenever governments have undertaken to educate, it 
has been with the view of forestalling that spontaneous 
education which threatened their own supremacy. 

H. Spenser, Social Statics, p. 878. 

To some extent they [certain histories] ore attempts to 
forestall the opinion of posterity. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 60. 

In the eastern pert of the north aisle, the Imagination 
of Jonathan or Pantaloon has forestalled somewhat of the 
Dantesqne conception of the Inferno. 

H. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 881. 


chandlee, with the intention of selling it again for 
than the Just price ; or to dissuade persons from bringing 
their goods to that market, or to persuade them to en- 
hance the price when there. 

O, sir, have IforstaUe&'yom honest marihrff 

B. Jenson , Every Man In his Humour, iv. 6. 
-gyn. To monopolise, engross, preoccupy. 

fomtallty, *. [< /ore - 1 + oteB, ft plftee.] A 

footboard. 

A fellow stood . . . vpon the forestall of the oarta drill- 
ing forth the oxen. Ha kl u yt s Voyages, L 9fc 



tat-BtaU (fdr'stAl), *. [Obr^ + gftiBB.] The 
lookout man who walks before the operator and 
Ids victim when a garrote-robberyia to be com- 
mitted. Bee garrotoj v. [Greet Britain.] 
foresteller (for-etB'16r), *. One who forestalls; 
one who purchases merchandise before it comes 
to market in order to raise the price. 

We ought rather to cell him tho/orestaUer , . . . like u 
he that standee In the market way, and takes all vp before 
It come to the market In groese and sells It by retails. 

Puttenhant, Arte of Eng. Foeaie, p. 14a 

The before-named Statute of Bakers, Ac. (51 Hen. in.) 
gives a good specimen of the mode of dealing with a /or*, 
staffer, who is pointed out in Indignant words to be "an 
open oppreraor of poor people andof all the commonalty, 
and an enemy of the whole shire and country." 

English Gilde {A E. T. &X p. 888. 

Three hundred yean ago, these speculators would have 
been sent to prison oMforsstaUsrs of the market 

Ths American, VI. 164. 

forestalling (fOr-stA'linff), n. [Verbal n. of 
forestall 1 , v.] Tho act of engrossing the pos- 
session or control of goods for sale; specifically, 
in old Eng. law , the buying or contracting for 
any merchandise or provisions coming in the 
way to market, or before market-hours, or dis- 
suading .persons from bringing tlieir goods or 
Bullions to that market, or persuading them 
to enhance the price there: it was formerly a 
punishable offense. 

fore-Starling (fOr'stttr 'ling), n. An ice-breaker 
placed before the starling of a bridge. E. II. 
Enight. 

forestay (fdr'stft), n. [<foreA 4- atay.l] Ndut, a 
strong rope (now generally of wire, and double) 
•extendi ug forward from the ties d of theforemast 
to the knight-heads to support tho mast, 
forestaynet, n. [ME., also forestanyg, appar. 
corrupt forms for *forc8tmnn , 8 a.forestam, i. e., 
fore-stem.') The forward part or a ship. 

Jfrekes one the /omtayns, fakene thelre cobles [cables]. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 742. 

forest-bug (for'est-bug), n. A bug of the genus 
Fentatoma / a wood-bug. 
forest-oonrt (for'est-kdrt), n. Bee forest court , 
under court. 

forester (for'es-ter), n. [Early mod. E. also 
forr ester; < ME. forester , forater , foster , < OP. 
f&restier -a Pr. forcstier as op. florostcro as OHG. 
forestdri , fdrstari , MUG. vorstmc , G. forster , 
< ML. forestarius. a forester, < fores ta , a for- 
est: see forest. Heneo the proper nameB For- 
ester , Forrester, Forster , Foster.) 1, An officer 
appointed to watch or keep a forest ; one who 
has the charge of a forest; also, one whose oc- 
cupation is the management of the timber on 
an estate or in a forest belonging to a govern- 
ment. 

He that bollif, ue forester, no soffrodo horn nower come, 
, TO sowe, lie to other thing, that hor boa to* were luorao. 

Jloberl of Gloucester, p. 409. 
Before him came % forester of Dean. 

Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller than all his fellows, milky-white, 

First seen tliat day. Tennyson, Geraint. 

9. An inhabitant of a forest or wild country. 

Foresters and borderers aro not generally so civil and 
reasonable as might be wished. Evelyn. 

Without discipline, the fav'rite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild. 

Oowper, Progress of Error, L 362. 

3. One who is versed in forestry.— 4, A forest- 
tree. [Bare.] 

This nlceneas is more conspicuous in flowers ami the 
herbaceous offspring than in foresters. Evelyn. 

5. The giant kangaroo, Macropus major. Mrs. 
E. Meredith , My Home in Tasmania, p. 172. — 0. 
The popular name of sundry moths of the fam- 
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grape-vine, being of a pale-bluish odor with light-orange 
bands across the middle of each joint Thera are two an- 
nual generations, and the lam transforms to pupa in a 
slight cocoon on or just beneath the surface of the ground. 

fmst-fly (for'est-fll). n. A popular name in 
England for various blood-sucking flies of the 
genus Hippobosca , originally JET. equina; a hip- 
poboseid. They arc found lu woodlands, and are very 
troublesome to horses amt other animals, lighting about 
the eyes and mouth, or creeping under the tau, ana pierc- 
ing the skin with their sharp beaks. 

forest-folk (for'est-fok), n. Dwellers in the for- 
est: with reference to men, or sometimes to 
beasts and birds, or to imagined creatures of 
the woods, such as elves, gnomes, satyrs, dry- 
ads, etc. 

There are in the woods occasional wnanings, premoni- 
tions of change, which are inaudible to tho dun ears of 
men, but which, I have no doubt, th o forest-folk hear and 
understand. C. D. Warner , In the Wilderness, iv. 

forestick (fdr'stik), n. The front stick lying on 
the andirons in a wood fire. 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart. 

HTtftfirr, Snow-Bound. 

You want first a large backlog, which docs not rest on 
the andirons. . . . Then you want a forestiek on the ami- 
irons, and on these build a Are of lightor stiilf. 

C. 1). Warner, Backlog Studios, p. a 

forestine (for'es-tin), a. [< forest + Per- 

taining to or living or growing in tho woods : as, 
forestine fruit-eaters. 

In the tropics, where forestine animals aro most devel- 
oped, the nuts often reach a very high stago of evolution. 
The uoeoanut is a familiar example. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXV. 488. 

It la a woodland plant, native to your forests, and far 
more forestine in aspect and habit than our English vine. 

G. AUen, Pop. Sol. Mu., X X XII. 108. 

forestless (for'est-les), a. [< forest + -less.) 
Without forest. 

Should speak of our land as a forest less area of grass. 

The American, IX. 188. 

forest-lizard (for'est-liz'$rd), n. A fossil sau- 
rian, Uylwosaurus oweni , discovered in 1832 
by Mantell in the forest of Til gate, England, 
whence the name. It was about 25 feet long. 

forest-marble (for'est-mftr'bl), n. Ill Eng. gaol . , 
a division of the Great Otilite group, lying be- 
tween the combrash and the Great or Bath 
OOlite. This formation Is extraordinarily variable, both 
in lithological charactor and lu thickness. It has been 
used to some extent, after polishing, for ornamental pur- 
' ' W. Smith from the Forest of 




poses. It was named by 
Wycliwood in Oxfordshire. 

forestone (fdr'stdn), ». A piece of cast-iron 
which lies across tho hearth with its ends rest- 
ing between the keystones, and which can be 
moved toward the front or back of the hearth 
as required. It is a part of the small rectangular fur- 
nace called the "ore-hearth," used in the smelting of lead, 
and eldefiy in Scotland and the north of England. 

forest-ox (for'est-oks), n. A book-name of tho 
small wild ox of Celebes, Anoa deprcssicomis , 
translating tho native name, mj>i~outan. 
forest-peat (for'est-pdt), n. Wood-peat, 
forestr&l (for'es-tral), a. An erroneous form of 
forcstal. 

Moat of tho New England States aro now engaged in the 
serious investigation of tlieir forest* al condition. 

PojkSc i. Mo., XX VIII. 601. 

forestry (for' es-tri), n. [< forest + -ry, after ML. 
foresteria,forestaria, toroatage.) 1. Tho art of 
forming or of cultivating forests, or of manag- 
ing growing timber.— 2. Forestage; the privi- 
leges of a royal forest. 

forest-steading (for'est-stud'ing), n. A farm- 
house and offices in a royal forest. 

Tho “forest-steading of Galashiels ” 1 b first mentioned 
in history shortly after the beginning of the l&tli century. 

Encyc. Aril., X. 18. 

forest-tree (for'est-tre) , n. A tree of the forest ; 
specifically, any tree not a cultivated fruit-tree. 
forestyt,o. L< forest + -yi.) Wooded; covered 
with forest. [Bare.] 

For then their sylvan kind most highly honour'd were, 
When tho whole country's face wssforesty, and we 
Liv'd loosely in tho weilds, which now thus peopled be. 

Drayton, Polyol blon, xxil. 47. 

foresnmx&er (fdr'sum'6r), ». Early summer. 
The terrible winter and fnresvmmer of 1854-55. 

The American, XIV, 284. 

foreswatt, p» a. Beeforswat. Sir P. Sidney. 
foret (f6-rfi'), n . [F., a drill, borer, gimlet, < 
forer, drill, bore, < L. forare as E. bore 1.] In 
gunrmaking, a gimlet or drill used for boring the 
touch-hole of a piece of ordnance, 
fore-tacklet (fdr'tak'l), n. Same as pendant- 

fa^lk ant (Wivti'kn), a. Received or adopted 
of wmch Is one of the blue caterpillars of tho beforehand. 


forethink 

Z am to require . . , that yon will lay your hearts void 
of foretoken opinions. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

foretaste (for-tast'), v. A; pret. and pp. fore- 
tasted , ppr. foretasting. 1 . To taste before pos- 
session; have previous experience of; enjoy 
by anticipation.— 2. To taste before another. 
[Bare.] 

Foretasted fruit. 

Profaned llrnt by the serpent. 

Milton , P. L., lx. 02a 

foretaste (fdr'tast), n. [< foretaste, v.) A taste 
beforehand; anticipation; enjoyment in ad- 
vance. 

It [holy miislcl is the sweetest companion and Improve- 
ment of It here upon earth, and the very earnest and/ore- 
taste of heaven. Pp. At ter bury, Sermons, II. xxl. 

Scenes of accomplish'd bliss ! which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
Hls soul refresh’d with foreland* of the joy T 

GotPfter, Task, vi. 762. 

Foretaste of the coming days of mirth. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 171. 

foretaster (f6r-t&s # t6r), n. One who tastes be- 
forehand or before another; one who enjoys 
something by anticipation. 

foreteach (for-t5oh ' \ v. t. ; pret. and pp. fore- 
taugh t, ppr. foretoaching . To teach or instruct 
beforehand. 

And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The sacred tillages, and holy lieastes foretaught. 

Sjxnser, F. Q., I. vli. 18. 

foreteamt (for'tem), n. [< /ore-1 + team, ap- 
par. here repr. L. temo, beam, polo, tongue 
(of a vehicle).] The front shaft or pole of a 
wheeled vehicle. 

Tlieir chariots In tlieir foreteams broke. 

Chajnnan , Iliad, xvb 852. 

foretell (for-tel' ), r.; pret. and pp. foretold, ppr. 
ftrctelling. I, truss. To tell beforehand, or in 
advanco of the event; predict; prophesy. 

Cato of Utica . . . discovered afar off, and long foretold, 
tho approaching ruin of bis country. 

Paeon, Moral Fables, v., Expl. 

Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold. Pops. 

Many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 

Xhak., 3 Hon. VI., Iv. 7. 
-Byn. To vaticinate; ForcteU, Prophesy, Predtct, Presags, 
Forebode, Prognosticate, may represent the act of a person 
correctly or incorrectly asserting what will happen. Fore- 
tell U the general word for telling beforehand, and gener- 
ally correctly. Prophesy hiiiI predict are often used lightly 
tor foretell, but In strictness they are more fore*" 



- ... J forcible words, 

projihesy, through its use In the Scripture, often Implying 
Nujiernatural help, and jsredict precision of calculation or 
knowledge. Presage Implies superior wisdom or percep- 
tion ; to forebode Is to anticipate or prophesy evil, espe- 
cially Indefinite evil. To proffnoelieate Is to foretell by 
studying signs or symptoms : as, to prognosticate bad wea- 
ther or tile course of a disease. See omen. 

The southern wind 

Doth play the trunijx’t to hls puiposes, 

And, by hls hollow whistling In tne leaves. 
Foretells a tempest anil a blustering day. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 
For, by tlie wanting of the Holy Ghost, 

I projihesy that 1 shall die to-night. 

Tennyson, St Simeon Btylitea. 

A cunning mathematician, penetrating tho cubic weight 
of stars, predicts the planet which eyes had never seen. 

Emerson, Courage. 

Dreams advise, 

Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging. Milton, P. L., xll. 618. 

Oh yo fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Forebode nut any severing of our loves! 

Wordsworth, Immortality, xL 
Of thee this I prognosticate , 

Thy end is truth's and toauty’s doom and date. 

Shak., Sonnets, xlv. 

IL in trans. To utter prediction or prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel . . . have likewise fore- 
111 . 24 . 


Acte I 

One who foretells, 


Efehftspottsd Fwstsr {Atyfi* i ecfem m cttlrnfm), natural dm. 
a»lamt 4, dds viawof om jolat, snlugsd. 

OyZjmmldm. Tfc. 


told of these days. 

foreteller (for- tel 'er), n. 
predict*, or prophesies. 

A minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal Ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tldos. 

Emerson, Wood notes, I. 

forethink 1 (for-thingk'), v. ; pret. and pp. 
forethought, ppr. forethinking. [< ME. for- 
thynkm; < /ore-1 + think.) I. intrant. To think 
or contrive beforehand. [Bare.] 
n. trans. To think, eon Rider, contrive, or con- 
template beforehand. [Bare.] • 

Ere thou go, with thyself eforthynke 
That thou take with thee lien, paper, and yuke. 

Jlal*e* Foot (E. E. T. 8.), p. 38B 
Now the need inflames me, 

When Iforethink tho hard conditions 
Our states must undergo, except in time 
We do redeem ourselves to liberty. 

A Jonson, OatUlat, f. I 
i 


teothink 
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taev muon (f$r-ev'*Mnfir), ode. 
two words: /or, prep.; evermor e. 
ever hereafter. 


1 am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am 
allve/or evermore, Amen. &ev. L 18. 


The motion, lady, 

To me, I can aaeiire you, la not sudden. 

But welcom'd awl forethought. 

Ford, 1 July's Trial, v. t 
teethink 2 t, v. 8ee forfhink. 
forethought (Mr'tiiAt), a. [<. HE. forethouht, 
forihoght; <fore-i + thought .] 1. A thinking forevouch (fdr-voueh'), v. t. To vouch, avow, 
beforehand; previous consideration ; premedi- or declare beforehand, 
tation. Sure, her offence 

TU y^ U tSit m ° n Wl " 1 m * nd *' ri* ifaSyX Ts That Section 

jor-tnogM. York J lay e, p. 13. Kali Into taint. Shak.. Lear, L 1. 

Devises by last will and testament are always more f m ^ y . , . AH !. 

favoured In construction than formal deeds, which are forewailt, ft. [ MJS. fortwal. forwal, \ Ao./Ofd- 
presumed to be made with great caution, forethought, and wcall, \fore-, fore-, + weall, wall.] An outer 
advise. Blaokttone, Corn. wall. Wyclif, Isa. XXVi, 1 (Purv.). 

forewardM (fSr'wftrd), a. A rare and obsolete 
(but more original) form ot forward*. 


as or of n department in a shop, etc. Compare 


3 For foreman. 


Ills Rood was maluly an intent, 

His evil not of forethought done. 

Whittier, My Namesake. 


2. Provident care ; prudence. 

The native race would still have had to learn from the 
ooloniata industry and forethought, the arts of life, and the 
language of England. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

, 9. Foresight, precaution, forecast 
boiflltfm (idr'th&t-fAl), a . [< fore - 

jht. n., + -ful.} Having forethought. 
[Bare. 


foreward 1 ! (fdr'wtod), n. [( ME. foreword, for- 
ward; < foreword*, a.] The van; the front; 
the advance. 

After the foreword* com the cartage and the prayes that 
was grate, and hem oondlted Adas with x«>»i men, and after 
in the rerewarde com Orienx. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), U* *76. 
My foreword shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 8. 


foretime (fOr'tlm), n. A time previous to the foreward 2 *, n. Boe fonoartP. 
present, or to a time alluded to or implied. forewarn (for-w&rn'), v. t. To worn, admonish, 


His people, to whom all foreign matters i n foretime were 
odious, began to wish in their lielovcd prince experience 
by travel. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 11. 

The outward, visible Athens seemed unchanged. There 
she sat, as in th e foretime, on her citadel rock. 

R. Choate, Addresses, p. 18a 

teotoken (fdr 'to-kn ), w. [< MB. foretoken ,for- 
token, fortaken, < A&.forctdccn, for tdoen, if ore. 


or advise beforehand; give previous notice to. 

Young Choricbus . . . 

[Had] lately brought his troops to Priam's aid ; 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. 

iryden, Jfineid, ii. 404. 

This day 1 forewarn thee of death and disgrace. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, II. 164. 

[Verbal n. of 


ween, jorta/cen, \ AB.joreiaccn, jar town, \rore, f OMWa mimr (ffir-wAr'niTu^ n 
/hr before, + osipi, token « wc^-Iand ( Apwmonif&n/ 

token, «.] A prognostic ; a premonitory sign. - ' * * ... . . 


(fdr'w*rd), a. [< for*-* + word, after 
G. vorwort (as D. voorwoord m Dan. forord m 
Sw. fSrord), preface, < vor. m E. fore*, 4* wort 
m E. word.] A preface or introduction to a lit- 
erary work: a word seldom used. 

teeW0rld(fdr'w6rld), n. [as G. vorwelt seDan. 
forverden n Sw.fomeertd; as fore-* 4* world Jj 
A previous world or state of the world; specifi- 
cally, the world before the flood. [Poetical. J 

It were as wise to bring from Ararat 
The/ors-worid’s wood to build the magic pile. 

Southey, Tludaba, Is. 

foreyard 1 (ffir'yftrd), n. [< /ore-l 4- yard*.} 
Naute, the lower yard on the foremast of a 
square-rigged vessel. 

foreyardn (fdr'y&rd), n. [< ME. forgerd; < 
fore-* 4- yard*.} The yard or court in front 
of a house ; a front yard. 

Caste thou out the forgerd [porohe, Oxf.] that is without 
the temple. Wyclif, Apoc. xL 8 (Purv.). 

forfaintt, a. rimprop./or$/bfoif; < for-* + faint.} 
Very tent; languishing; pitiful. 

And with that word of sorrow, all/oiVafat 
She looked up. 

SaekvUle, Ind. to Mir. for Msgs., st 16. 

forfaim (fOr-ffirn'), P» o. [Sc., also forqfaim 
(< ME. forfmren ) ; pp. of forfare, q. v.] ’ For- 
lorn; destitute; worn out; jodea. 

And tho* wl’ crasy eild I'm Mir forfaim, 

I'll be a Brig when ye’re a shapeless calm. 

Bums, Brigs of Ayr. 


forfugH, forfengt, ». 


It may prove some omiuous foretoken of misfortune. 

SirJP. Sidney. 


Sometimes God orders things so as a sin is made a great 
sin by such forewaminge ; so he contrived circumstances 
In Judss his sinning. Ooodrnn, Works, III. 628. 

foretoken ttdr-to'kn), t>. t. [< ME. •foretoknen forewMtet. v. t. See formetc. 

(not found), < AB.foretdcutan, fore.liow, < fore- forewaytfdr'wft), «/ A highroad. HaUiteell. 
tdoen, a foretoken: see foretoken, *.] To bo- [North. Eng.] 


[AS. forfang, also fet- 
ig, partiou- 


token beforehand; prognosticate; foreshadow. 
Whilst strange prodigious signs foretoken blood. 

Daniel. 

The boat la said to turn, sometimes, when there In no 
wind to move it, and, according to the position which it 
* * is, to foretoken various events, good and evil. 

K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 226 


foretokening (for-tfik'ning), tt. [Verbal n. of foreweigh (Mr-wa'), i». t. To osUmai 
Indication in advance. vance; count the cost of beforehand. 


forewearyt, v. t. S eeforweary. 
foreweept (f5r-wep')' V. t. To weep before; 
usher in with weeping. Davies. 

The sky In sullen drops of rain 
Forewept the morn. 

Churchill, Tho Duellllt, L 156. 

ostimate in ad- 


feng and forefong, forefeng, a seizing . - 
larly in a legal sense, as in dof. (cf. MLG. vor- 
vank = ODan, forfang = Sw. fdrfdng, damage, 
detriment), < forfon (pret. forfing, pp. forfang- 
en, forfonaen), seize, take OS^ farfdhan 
^ - - u) = “ 


1ng, pn 


sb OHG. Jlrfdhan, 
ft., be c 


foretoken, r.l 

The dlctatour hiinavlf, for his part, hath given a 
fdretekming and i 
ing his generall oi 


foretokening and nrasage of a consult commoner, in uTect- 
. . .. j, onwme „ from out of the oommuns. 


WJiere each indulgence was fore treighed with core, 
And the grand maxima were to save and spare. 

Crabhe, Works, IV. 96. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 246. forewetingt, ft. Same as forcwitting. 
fore-tooth (fdr'tflth), n. A tooth in the fore forewind(for'wind), n. I. A wind that blows 
part of the mouth; any tooth socketed in the a vessel forward on her course; a fair wind. 

Z ill -1 __ 3 ■ Ml 1__ 


premaxillary bone; an incisor. [l^roperly 
written as two words.] 

teetop (fdr'top), fi. [< ME. foretop, fortop , 
foretop (def. 1); <fore -* 4- top.} If. The fore- 
head. 

His fax (hair] and hi» foretoppe was fllterede togoilerH. 

Marie Arthure, l. 64. ( Ualhwdl .) 
Blessynge of hym that aperyde In the busshe come upon 
the heed of Joseph, and upon tins fortop of Nazaray. 

Wyclif, Bout, xxxilt. 10 (Oxf.). 

2. A look of hair, either natural or in a wig, 
long enough to lie on the forehead, but some- 


Oivo ua your fore-wind* fairly, fill our wings, 

And steer us right Fletcher, Mad Lover, Frol. 
Long sail'd I on smooth seas, by forewinde borne. 

Sandy e. Paraphrase of Job, p. 26. 

2. The leader of a gang of reapers. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fore-wing f for' wing), n. In entom., ono of the 
anterior wings of an insect: often used for the 
togmina of Orthoptera , the hemielytra of He- 
miptera, and even for the elytra of Coleoptera, 
all of these being modified anterior wings. 
[Proporly written as two words.] 


, v. t. To wish beforehand. 
The wiser sort ceased not to do what in them lay to pro- 
cure that the good commonly foreunthed might in time 
come to effect Knolla, Hist Turks. 

forewitt, v. t. [ME. forwiten ( pret. forwot, for- 
woot),< AB.forewitan (pret. format), foreknow. 
< fore , before. 4* witan, know, wit : see fore-* 
and wit, t>.] To foreknow. 

Though God forwot It, er that it was wrought 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, L 426. 

forwit; <fore^* 


and gentlemen at various periods until the lat 
ter part of the eighteenth century. Tho word 
is still applied in Suffolk, England, to an erect 
tuft of hair. 

Her Majesty In the same habit, her fare-top long and 
turned aside very strangely. Evelyn, Diary, May SO, 1662. 

You must first have an espuciiQ care so to wear your hat 
that It oppress not confusedly this your predominant, or 
foretop. B. Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour, if 1. 1 . 

I have been often put out of countenance by the short- 
id r “ * A A * 


ness of ray face, and was formerly at great pains in con- forewitt (fSr'wit), «. [< ME. for 


8. Naut ., the platform erected at the head of 
tiie foremast. 

teetopman (for' top-Tnan), n . ; pi. foretopmen 
(•men). In a man-of-war, one or a number of 
men stationed for duty in the foretop. 
tefttopmast (fdr'top-m&st or -mgst), ft. The 
mast erected at the head of the foremast, above 
the foretop. 

The ship was under royals and foretopmaet stun sail. 

W. Cr. BueeeU, Jock 1 ! Courtship, xxxi. 


for&rtfr (f0r-ev'6r), ado. 
for , prep.; ever , adto.] 


writing for ever (which see, under ever), 

Tlie horologe of Etprnlty 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

Forever— never! 

Never— forever! " 

Longfellow, Old Clock on the Stairs. 


knowledge; precaution; foresight. 

Seynt Gregorio was a gode pope, and hadde a gode forwit. 

Piert Plowman (B), v. 166. 
After-wits are dearly bought ; 

Let thy /ore-wit guide thy thought. Southwell. 

2. [< /ore-i + wit, a clever man.] One who puts 
himself forward as a leader in matters of taste 
or criticism. 

Nor that the/ora-trifs, that would draw the rest, 
Unto their liking, always like the beet. 

B. J ancon. Sad Shepherd, ProL 

[Prop, as two words: forewlteret, ». One who foreknow*. Chaucer. 

Acommoin0odeoffortwitMligt.it. ' 


van) = MLG. vorvd- 
IG. vervdhen, G. ver- 
fangen , refl., t>e ’caught, = ODan. forfange, for- 
faa , injure, dupe), < for - 4- fdn, seize, take, 
fang: see /or- 1 and fang, v.} In Anglo-Saxon 
law: (a) The seizure ana rescue of stolen or* 
lost property, particularly cattle, from the 
thief or from persons having illogal posses- 
sion. (6) The reward fixed for such seizure or 
rescue. 

forfanf ty, n. [The sense defined rests on an 
entry m Spelman; Fleta has forfang in sense 
of * forestalling’; but the word does not occur 
in the AS. laws in this sense, which appears 
to be due to a misunderstanding of forfang*, 
taken, as it is in a Latin version of the AS. 
laws, in the sense ‘pneventio vel anticipation 
a taking before, < AS. forefdn (pret. forefBng, 
pp. forefangen), anticipate, < fore } before, + 
Jon, take.] In old Eng. law, the taking of provi- 
sions from any person in fairs or markets be- 
fore the royal purveyors were served with neces- 
saries for the sovereign. [A doubtful sense: 
Bee etymology.] 

forfaret, V. [ME./or/area, < AS. forfaran, pass 
away, perish, tr. destrov (= G. verfahren as 
ODan. forfare , perish), < for-, away, 4- faran, 
go, fare : see for-* and fare*. Cf. /or/a<m.j 
X. intrans. To go to ruin; be destroyed ; perish. 

Whanne they Men pore folk forfare. 

Bom. )f the Bote, L 6779. 

II. trana. To destroy; ruin. 

Non synful manne he n\\\v forfare. 

Parapkrate of the Seven Penit. Ptalmt (ed. Black), p. 8. 
Thro enmya in thya worlde ther are, 

That coneytes aUe men to for -fare— 

The denul, the fleuhe, the worlde alao, 

That wyrkyn mankynde furmyky] wo. 

Babeea Book (1 E. T. B.% p. 806. 

forfaultt, v. t. QAlso forfait; < m for-* + /atdf; 
appar. sugt ' " 

subject toi 


To 


fbrewtHllgt, ft. [ME. foreweting, < AS. fore- 
witung, foreknowledge, verbal n. of fdrewitan, 
forewit: Bee/orctpif, v.} The act of foreknow- 
ing; foreknowledge. Chaucer. 
forewoman (f6r'wfim # mi), n.; pL forewomen 
(-wim # en). The head woman in a workshop 


feit. Cf . default^ 
attaint; forfeit. 

If you be not traltour to the King, 

Forfaulted sail thou nevlr be. 

Song of the Outlaw Murray (Ghlld'a Ballade, VL 86X 

forfanltnret, n. [Also forfeiture ; < forfault + 
-tire. Cf. forfeiture. 2 Forfeiture; attainder. 

In the Mine Parliament Sir William Cratch ton was alao 
forfaited for diverae carnet. . . . Thia forfalture vu con- 
cluded, etc. Holinehed, Chron. 

forfeit (fdr'flt), v. [The i has been inserted in 
imitation of the F. -fait, as in counterfeit (ME. 
rarely -Mt), surfeit (ME. rarely -fait ) ; reg. # il^ 
(ME.forfeten, trespass, transgress, tr.loa 


the right to by some transgression, etc., < AF. 

- ‘ faire, < ML. forie- 

< L fork, out of 


forfet, OF. forfait, pp. ot/orfaire, < ML. foric- 
faccre, transgress, fir. forfeit, < * 
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doors, beyond* 4* do: see /or-* «nd/aet. 
Of. forfeit oil L tea**. 1. To lose the legal 
or moral right to by one’s own act or omission 
to act, usually by * Breach of conditions or by a 
wrong act, offense, fault, crime, or neglect ; be- 
oome by one’s own act liable to be deprived of. 

How duett thou to otten forfeit thy lift ? 

Thou knoweat It it in my power to take It 

Bmu. and FL, Klug and Mo King, ir. a 
I would not low her good-will, nor forfeit the reputa- 
tion which I have with her for wisdom. 

Addieon, Advice in Love. 

He who hat bound us to him by benefit* alone rises to 
our Idea as a person to whom we have in some measure 
forfeited our freedom. 

Goldsmith, Citisen of the World, lxvi. 

3. To cause the forfeiture of . 


For the future, uses shall be subject to the statutes of 
mortmain, and forfeitable like the lands themselves. 


Unhand me, and learn manners 1 such another 
Forgetfulness forfeits your life. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 

8. To yield up as a forfeiture. 

Owners of farm-houses to which a holding of SO acres 
is attached are bound to keep them in repair, or forfeit 
half the profits to the w»i r. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. m. 

4f. To subject to forfeiture. 

We tnone boforfetede in faith and flemyde fbanlshedj for 
ever 1 Morte Arthurs (H. E. T. 8.), 1. 1166. 

n.t intrans. To transgress; trespass; com- 
mit a fault. 

At this suffred Xhesu Grist that noyen for/eted. 

Chaucer , Parson’s Tale. 
Whan ye departe fro me ye shull neuer forfeit to lady ne 
damesell In tlio londe of kynge Arthur. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1U. OKJ. 

forfait (fAr'flt), a. Forfeited, 

My bond to tho Jew Is forfeit: and slnco In paying it 
It Is Impossible I should live, all debts are cleared be- 
tween you and L Shat., M. of V., ill. 2. 

By my soul. 

hopes f mi 

Thy own \o forfeit I 

Beau, and FL, Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 2. 
By the memory of Edenic joys 
Forfeit and lost. 

Mre. Browning , Drama of Exile. 


forfaiter (ffirifit-dr), n. One who forfeits ; oqe 
who incurs a peuulty. 

Forfeitere you cast lu prison. Shat., Cyrabellne, ill. 2. 

forfUtmantt (fdr'fit-ment), ft. [< forfeit + 
-most.] Same as forfeiture. 

Then many a Lollard would In forfeUment 
Bear paper-faggots o’er the pavement 

Bp. Halt, Satires, II. 1. 17. 

forfeiture (fAr'fl-Sfir), ». [< UB.forfetttre, < OF. 
forfeture, for fax ture = Pr. forfeiture, forfacture, 
\ ML. fontfaotura, <fori#faccrc (> OF. forfaire, 
etc.), forfeit: see forfeit,*.] 1. The act of for- 
feiting: the losing of Borne moral or legal right 
or privilege, as estate, office, effects, honor, or 
credit, through one’s own fault. 

To see what manor of clothes there be vnder palne of for- 
feiture of the saide goods. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 173. 

His father’s care, 

That for the want of Issue took him home 
(Though with the/or/oUur* of his own fame), 

Will look unto his safety. Fletcher, Banish ('urate. 

John Balliol’s/or/ftture. his renunciation of homage, Ills 
cession of the crown to Edward, were all legal acts. 

Stubbe, Medieval aud Modern 111st., p. 210. 

2. Specifically, in law, tho divoBting of prop- 
erty, or the termination or failure of a right, by 
or in consequence of a wrong, default, or broach 
of a condition. — 3. That which is forfeited; a 
forfeit; a fine or mulct. 

The same fmfetvurcs to bo enployed, halfe to tbo said 
cite, aud the odor lialfo to the said nraternlte. 

* English GiUls (E. E. T. S.). p. 886. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by former 
kings must not with A 


oj my sum, 

And what It hopes for, if thou attempt his life, 


forfeit (f Ar'flt), n. [< ME. forfet, < AF. forfet, 
OF. forfait, < ML. fori^f actum, a transgression, 
fault, also a penalty, fine, neut. pp. of foris- 
facerc (> OF. forfaire), transgress, forfeit: see 
forfeit, t\] If. A transgression ; a misdeed ; 
a crime ; a malicious injury. 

Myn hert, ner I, haue doon you noo forfeyte 
By which ye shulde complcyne in any kynde. 

Political Poeme, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX p. 78. 
Thus thel soloumed xv dayes in the town, that they dlde 
noon other forfet on uother aide. 

Merlin (E.B.T. B.X 1. 100. 

2. That to whioh the legal or moral right is 
lost by one’s own net or failure to act, as by a 
breach of conditions or by a wrong deed or 
offense ; hence, that which is taken or paid in 
forfeiture; a fine; a mulct; a penalty: as, he 
who murders pays the forfeit or his life. 

Thy slanders I forgive ; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeit*. Shat., M. for M., v. 1. 
Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 

And you but waste your words. 

Shot., M. for M., IL 2. 
Thou hast undone a faithful gentleman, 

By takiug/or/eif of his land. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Might-Walker, iv. 5. 
Bee nations blotted out from earth to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt. Bryant , The Agee. 
Who breaks law, breaks pact, therefore, helps himself 
To pleasure and profit over and above the dua 
And must pay forfeit— pain beyond his share. 

Browning, King and Book, n. 249. 

3. Something deposited and redeemable by a 
sportive fine; hence, in the plural, a game in 
which articles deposited by individual players 
as forfeited by doing or omitting to do some- 
thing are redeemable by some sportive fine or 
penalty imposed by the judge. 

, Country dances and forfeite shortened the rest of the 
day. CMdemith, Vicar, IL 

A pleasant game, she thought ; she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest. 

Tennyson, Prtnoeas, ProL 
Forfeits in a barber's Shop, according to Halltweli, 
for handling the rasors, etc.. Kill existing In 


penalties ror Handling tne rasors, etc., still existing In 
some villages, and more necessary in Shakspere's time, 
When the barber was also a surgeon. 

Laws for all faults, 

?®t faults so eountsnano'd, that the strong statutes 
Stand like tho forfeite in a barber’s shop, 

Aa much in mock as mark. Shat., U. for M., v. L 
■■yn. K See Hat under forfeiture. 
forfiftabl# a. [< forfeit* -able.] 
Uml» to b® forfeited ; subject to forfeiture. 
Aed ttoth Hurt jnJtyWaMI. to (otfete hltu 

BngU* Qm (t X. 1 8.X V- MB. 


Lthout high reason be revoked by their 
successors, nor forfeitures be oxauted violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigorously. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Title by forfeiture, title which is acquired by the person 
upon whom, by the fact of forfeiture, or a decree there- 
on, property is devolved. ~Byn. Damage, etc. (see loss); 
amercement, sequestration, confiscation. 

bre- 
do- 

forbid. [Obsolete, tut still used archaically in 
literature. J 

Ye entrhlen not lnne, and other men tliat eutriden go 
hide forfendid. Wyclif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 241. 

Heavens forfend! I would not kill thy soul. 

Shat., Othello, v. 2. 

forfengt, n. Eeeforfengi. 

forferef, v. t. [ME. , only in pp./ Offered, terrify, 
alarm (s= D. vervaren aMLGf. vorvdre w, LO. ver- 
vwren, verviren = MHG. vervaren = ODan. for- 
fare, Dun.forfasrdezs&w.forfara), < for- inten- 
sive + form, terrify, cause to fear: see /or- 1 and 
/earl, v. f.] To subject to great fear; terrify. 
He spered his yato, and In he ran 
Forftrtsd of that wodc man. 

Y wains and Gawin, L 1677 (Ritsun’a Metr. Horn., I.). 

Tyl tliat myn hert. . . . 

Forfcred of his deth, . . . Graunted him love. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Talc, 1. 619. 

forfex (fAr'feks), n . ; pi. forftce# (-fi-s5s). [L., 
a pair of shears or scissors.] A pair of scissors. 
Tho peer now spreads the Klitt'riiiK forfex wide, 

T luclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. 

Pope, R. of the L., ifl. 147. 

forficate (fAr'fi-k&t), a. [< L. forfex (forfltb), 
scissors, + -ate 1 .] Deeply forkod ; very furcate 
or much furcated: said of the tail of a bird, 
for instanee, when the depth of the fork equals 
or exceeds the length of the shortest feather. 
Bee cut under frigate-bird. 

forfication J/Ar-fl-ka'Hhon), a. [< forficate + 
4onf\ The state of t>eing forficate ; a deep fork- 
ing or furcation : as, the forficaUou of the tail 
is three inches deep. 

forflCdft, n. Plural of forfex. 

Fofficnla (fOr-flk'u-lft), n. [L., dim. of forfex 
(forflo-), scissors.] The typical genus of ear- 
wigs of the family Forficuliaat. F. auricularia 
is the best-known species. 

forfionlate (f$r -fik'u-lftt), a. [< L. forfieula , 
dim. at forfex ( forfie •), scissors. + -ate 1 .] For- 
fleate; furcate: as, the forftewate palpi of cer- 
tain scorpions. 

ForflculiaJS (fAr-fi-kfi'li-dfi), n.pl [NL., < For- 
ficula + -idee.] A family of orthopterous in- 
sects, the earwigs, alone constituting the sub- 
order Fuplexoptera. See Euplexoptera, Der - 
maptera , and cut under earwig . 

?«e®Mia (fAr-flk-§-lTnj), n. pi. Same as 
ForfictUidce. 

fsrf^hten (f^r-ffi'tn), a. [< ME. forfourten, 
forfonten. forfohtmt, pp. of an unused verb */or- 

a < /or- + fihten, ete., fight: see /or- 1 and 
Exhausted with fighting or labor; fa- 
and breathless. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 


tag* 

se schuld now make sow merle, gour mono to blade 

That feynt arfor-f oaten lu fold end for-wounded. 

William if Patent (E. K. T. S.X L 90Sb. 
1 m but like a forfougheu hound, 

Has been fighting III a dirty syke. 

Holds Sable (Child s Ballads, VI. 104X 
Ami l\\o' forfoughten salr eueugh, 

Yet unco promt to loam. 

Bums, To the Guldwife.of Wauchope. 

for-gRbt. r. t. [ME. forgabben ; < /or-l + gab*.] 
To mock; gibe. 

Wliosn for-gabltcd n frere y fouuden at the stuea, 

And brougte bled of Ills bodl on Imk or on side, 

Hym were as god grciion a greit lorde of rentes. 

Piers Phut man's Credo (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 081. 

forgaldedt, a. [Pm\>.forgaUcd,<.for-l Intensive 
+ galled. ] Very much galled. 

But sure that horse which tyreth like a roile, 

And lothee tho grlufo of \\\%forpald*d sides, 

Is better much than Is tho hurbi-Himlw eolte. 

Gascoigne , Pliilomcne (ed. ArberX p. 117. 

for^att (fyr-gat'). An obsolete preterit otfor- 

forgather (fOr-gaTH'Af ). v. i. [Orig. Be. ; also, 
improp,, foregather; < for-' 1 + gather.] 1. To 
meet; convene. 

Tho sev’n trades there 
Forgather'd for their slUer gun 
To shoot Alice mair. 

Mayne, Biller Gun, p. 9. 

Dickens, Carlyle, and myself foregathered with the ad- 
mirable Emerson. J. Forster , Dickens, II. 470. 

Fine ladies nihlied shoulders with actresses, magistrates 
foregathered with jockeys and sharpen. 

J. Hawthorns , Dust, p. 7. 

2. To become intimately acquainted (with): 
take up (with). 

O, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wl‘ ony hlastlt, mulrland tup. 

Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. 

forgave (fAr-guv # ). Preterit of forgive. 

forge 1 (forj), n, [< ME. forge, < OF. forge. F. 
forge = Pr. farm = Bp. Pg. fovja (It. dial. 
forgia, < F.), < L. fabrica, a workshop, also a 
fabric, < falter, a smith, an artisan : see /a Aric.] 
1. In general, a place where anything is made, 
shaped, or devised ; a workshop. 

Hut now liehold, 

In the quick forge And worklng-howm of thought, 
llow Loudon doth pour out her cltlxons I 

Shat., lien. V., v. (oho.X 
It was a practice of Impiety, 

* forge, 1 know it no 1 
Unison, Magnetiok Lady, It. L 


Out of your wicked forge, 1 know it now. 
B. Jon 


Specifically— 2. An open fireplace or furnace, 
fitted with a bellows or some other appliance for 
obtaining a blast to urge the fire, ana serving to 
heat metal in order that it may be hammered into 
form. Forces are of many *hu)N’s and sixes, ranging from 
small hand -furnaces heated with gas, for jewelers' use, to 
the largest furnaces for heating heavy forgings to l»o treat- 
ed with a steam-hammer. They are sometimes portable, 
or mounted on wheels to lie moved from plain to place, aa 
in the battery-forge. Military forges include an anvil and 
other appliances. 

I know vnder the grene the serpent how he lurkes ; 

Tho luunmerof the restlesavforge 1 wote eke how It workes. 

Surrey, Fickle Affections. 
Boon as he bade them blow, the liellows turn’d 
Their Iron mouths , ... at unco tho blast expires. 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires. 

Pope, Iliad, xvilL 
Children coining home from school 
Look In at the otion door; 

They love to see tin* Ihunlng forge, 

And hear the tallows roar. 

Longfellow, Village Blacksmith. 

3. A smithy or works where forging ip done. 

Joe . . . passed into the forge. One of the soldiers 
opened Its wooden windows, another lighted the fire. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, v. 

4. Any largo iron-working shop. — 5f. The act 
of beating or working iron or steel ; the manu- 
facture of objects in metal. 

An horse of brasse thel lutte do forge, 

Of suche entalle, and of suche a forge, 

That In this world was neuer man 
That suclie an other worke began. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, 1. 

In the greater bodies the forge was easy. Bacon. 

0. A sort of hearth or furnace in which malle- 
able iron is made direetly from the ore, by the 
so-called (< direct process.” For camrlng on this 
process successfully the ore must be rich and fusible, end 
charcoal (the only fuel employed) lie obtainable at a mod- 
erate price. Various modifications of the forgo were, end 
some of them still are, in use to a limited extent* under 
the names of “Catalan/’ “Biscayan,” and “Mavarrsae" 
forces* This prooess la also In use In America on Lake 


Champlain, and In the Lake Superior Iron regions. The 
forge there employed does not differ much from the Cata- 
lan. Establishment* of tills kind are frequently called 
“ bloomeries." See bloomer)/, and Catalanfurtmee, uuder 
furnace.— Traveling forge a portable targe ac- 

companying a company of cavalry or a battery of artillery. 
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Hark them with characters and brands 
Like other /urgent of men's hands. 

k Butlsr, Satire upon Plagiaries. 

forge-roll (forj'rdl), ft. One of the train of 
„ rolls by which a slab or bloom of metal is eon- 

franic, construct, <fubnca, a workshop^ also a ' mr f* - . , . . r/ « 

fabric, structure, etc. : see forge *, w M and fabn - forgery (for jtavi), n. s pi. forgeries f-ia). [< F. 
cote.] I. trans. 1. To f onn by heating in a Mnprio; w» fop I* 1 + -«>•] Jt- The act of 
forge and hammering; beat into some particu- forcr,nflf or wnrlmur fnA * Al into 
lar shape, as a mass of metal. 

Pul brighter won the shynyng of hlr liewe 
Thau in the Tour tlie noble yfurued nuwo. 


forge 1 (fOri), v . ; pret. and pp. forged, ppr t forg- 
ing, [{ ME, for gen, forge ( metals), form, devise, 
make falsely, < OF. forgicr, forger, F. forger ss 
Vt.fargar = Hp. Vg.forjar, <L, faoricari,fabri - 
eare, make (out of wood, stone, metal, etc.), 


Chaucer, Millers Tale, 1.70 

lint the same set of tools, perhaps, suffice to the plough* 
maker tor forging a hundred ploughs, which serve during 
the twelve years of their existence to prejiare Uic soil of ho 
many different forms. J. S. MiU. 

2. To form or shape out in any way; make by 
any means; invent. 

Put nat the wylo of this tale upon me, 

That I /orged It upou my bed 

Lydgate, Minot Poems, p. 32. 
A tliousaml pound of wa xf surged ond made she, 

As for the morn to don the ohncnuc, 

At sudayn waniyug toil tliuy hiicIi huge light. 

Horn, if Piute nay (K IS. T. ».), 1. 2S36. 

Fear forget A sounds in my deluded earn. 

it. JotMOH, Poetaster, iv. 0. 
he forty d . . boyish histories 

Of battle, told adventure, dungeon, wreck. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

8. To fabricate by false imitation ; specifically, 
In law, to make u false instrument (including 
every alteration of or addif ion to a true instru- 
ment) in similitude of an instrument by which 

• one person could be obligated to another, with 
criminal intent, for the purpose of fraud and 
deceit : as, to forge coin ; to forge a writing. 
Bee forgery, and compare counterfeit, n., 2. 

We are contented with the miracles which the Apostles 
wrought without forging or hulieviug new ones. 

StiUingJterl, Sermons, 1. ix. 

A letter forged! Habit Jude to speed ! 

Uhl ever knight so foul a deed ? 

Scott, Alarmion, vl 15. 
«|jm, L To hammer out.— 2. To fabricate, frame, man- 
ufacture, coin. 

H. intmwt . To commit forgery. 

forge 2 (fdrj), v . ; prot. and pp. forged, ppr .forg- 
ing. [Origin not clear; perhaps a naut. cor- 
ruption of force* (first us v. t.f); cf. E. dial. 
oarcaje for carcase, dngmge, dispoje, for dispone.} 
L tntrans. To move ahead slowly, witli diffi- 
culty, or by mere momentum: said properly of 
a vessel, but also of other things: commonly 
with ahead. Bee ahead. 

And off she [tile shipj forged without a shook. 

lie tpnncey. 

New communities with li forge ahead and prosiwr 

Went tin' imter lire., l\XX\ III. B«7. 

Et. tram . Naut., to force or imi>el forward: 
usually with off, on, over, etc.. : as, to forgo a 
ship over a shoal. 

forgeability (foivto-biri-ti), n, [< forgeable: see 
-btlity.] Capability of being forged. 

Tlie greater tlie proportion the free Iron licura to tlio 
sum of these compounds, the greater the forjwability uml 
weldability of tlie metal. lire. Diet., IV. 552. 

forgeable (fdr'ja-bl), a. * [< forge* + -able.] 
Capable of being forged, in any sense of the 
word. 

Forgers troUm forgeable thlugis. 

Wyclif, Pruf. to Epistles (edTForshall and Madden), vl. 

Hteel Is very nmlleiihle and forgeable when heated. 

IP. //. Greenwood, Steel ami Iron, p. 887. 

forgedlyt, adr. With artifice; deceitfully. 

ller adversaries might easily get the cyphers which Bhe 
had made use of to others, anu with the same write ninny 
thing* forgedlp Hint falsely. Camden, Elixaboth, an. 158(3. 

Both falsely and forgedly to dcceiue me. 

Lylg, Knphues, A nat. of Wit, p. 1)1. 

forgemaster (fdrj'iufcs't&r), n. The owner or 
superintendent of a forge or iron-works. 

Tlie first forgemaeter hum (lover no Lewis Harris. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 281. 

forger (fdr'jGr), n. [< ME. forgers , < OF. for- 
giere (also fmrgeur, F. forge ur), < forger, forgo: 
see forge l, p.T 1. One who forges, forms, or 
makes; specifically, a smith; a Wright. 

(lod, that is forgere of alle thiiiges. 

Wyclif, Eccl. xi. 5 (Oxf.). 

Ye are forgere at lies. Job xlll. 4. 

We have found, in agreement with Transcendentalism, 
that tlie experiencing subject must lie the soutieut agent, 
the thinker, and therewith itself the veritable forger of 
tho momentarily lapsing particulars of thought. 

Mind, IX. m. 

2. One who makes sometlqng by false imita- 
tion.; a falsifier; specifically, one who makes 
or issues a counterfeit document; a person 
guilty of forgery. 


forging or working metal into shape. 

Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear. Milton, & A., L 181. 
2f. Invention; devising. 

They ran well on horseback, but this gallant 
Had witchcraft In 't ; 


1, In forgery of 'shapes and tricks, 
‘ >rt of what he did. 


Shak., Hamlet, lv. 7. 


TO ftffftt one’s s«u; to lose one’s dignity or selftxm- 
trol, ana say or do something unbeogmiiig in or unworthy 
of one. 

Urge me no more, I shall /cm* mysdf. 

Sh SE;j.c.,iv.a 

But I am heated, 

And do forget this presence and tnysdf: 

Your pardon, lady. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, 11. 1. 

forgotable, forgettable (fyr-get'g-bl), «• C< 
forget + -able.] That may be Forgotten ; easily 
escaping the memory. 

Into tlie limbo otforgetable and forgotten things. 

The Century, XXV. 278. 

forgeteblensu, forgettableneu (f$r-get'&-M- 
nea), «. The quality ot being forge table. 

Mr. ‘m a priori argumeut as to the f orget ableness' ot 

the non-coiuclueiital experiences of the same kind comes 
to nothing. Amer. Soc. Peych. Beseareh, 1. 177. 

forgetelt, a. [ME., also forgetil, forgetel , for- 
ge tel; < A&. for gitcl, f orgy tel, f orgy tol, forgetful, 


Come short 

3. The act of fabricating or producing falsely; 
the making of a thing in imitation of another 
thing, as a legal document, commercial paper 

or com, a literary production, a work of art, a _ - , 

natural object, etc., with a viewto deceive, mis- < forgttan, forgytan, forget: see forget .J Dis- 

lead, or defraud; specifically, the act of fraudu- _P°»®d to forget; forgetful. 

lently making, counterfeiting, or altering any forgetdM (f^r-got fill), a. [< Wt*. forgetful, 
record, instrument, register, note, or the like, to 1 


the prejudice of tho rij 
gery ot a check or a 


at of another: as, th efor- 
ond. In criminal law it de- 


notes (at common law) a false making of any instrument 
by which one person can become obligated to another ( in- 
cluding every alteration of or addition to a true instru- 
ment), witli criminal intent, for puriKMcs of fraud and de- 
ceit ; tlie making or altering a writing so as to make the 
alteration or the writing purport to to the act of some 
person whose act It is not; tlie false niukitig of an instru- 
ment which purports to bo that which ft is not. os distin- 
guished from an instrument which purports to be what it 
really Is, hut contains false statement*. The definition is 
much enlarged by various statutes in different jurisdic- 
tions, under which many act* not originally forgery are 
punishable as such. Hee counterfeit, n., 2. 

In war he nraotlsed the same art that he had seen so 
successful to Marius, of raising a kind of enthusiasm and 
contempt of danger in his army by the Jorftery of auspices 
and divine adnioiiitlous. C. Muldleton, (ffeero, i. | f. 

Forgery may with us be defined (at common law) to he 
“tho frandulent making or alteration of a writing to the 
prejudice of another man’s right." 

Jilack*tonc, Horn., IV. xvii. 

4. That which is forged, fabricated, falsely or 
fraudulently deviated, or counterfeited; any in- 
Htrument which fraudulently purports to be 
that which it is not. 

Those are but fiwgeriee. 

Hut toy os, lint tales, hut dreuins, decuipts, and lies. 

i Weeks, li., Eden. 


forgetful, an irreg. formation (with -ful for ear- 
lier -el), substituted for earlier forgetel f q. v.] 

1. Disposed or apt to forget ; easily losing tlie 
power of recalling past experience or know- 
ledge to mind. 

Not maad a forgetful borer, but a doer of werk. 

Wyclif, Jas. L 86. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so : 

1 put it in the pocket of my gown. . . . 

Bear witli me, good toy, I am inucli/on/r^Mf. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 

2. Heedless; careless; neglectful; inattentive. 

In plenty and fulness it may he we are of flod marts far- 

getfxd than were requisite. IJookrr, Kccles. Polity, vlt. 24. 
Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. Heb. xlll. 2. 

3. Causing to forget; inducing oblivion; ob- 
livious. 

Let snob bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake tonuiiim not still. 

Milton, P. L., U. 74. 
And Love would answer with a sigli, 

“The sound of that forgetful shore l death] 

Will change my sweetness mure and more. 
Halt-dead to know that 1 shall die." 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, xxxv. 

forgetfully (ffir-get'ffil-i), adv. In a forgetful 
manner, v 

But slut*' it Is our duty not to violate the memory of 
our oppressors, hut silently, thankfully, and forgetfully 
to accept the oppression, we will commemorate only the 
king’s restitution. South, Works, VIII. xiv. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Hnrtas’s 

’Hie writings going under the name of Aristobulus were 
a Jorgery of the second century. 

, , Wn, "' anri - "^ rk8 ' y 11 - forgetfblnees (fOr-get'fW-neg), n. [<MB .for- 

wluci? forms on iron heated to redness, or to A $ J . . .u?^ . ^ ’ * ■ i — 

still higher temperature, as in forging bar-iron, 
and which may do detached from the metal by 
I lending or hammering. Also called iron-scale 
and hammer-scale. 

forget (ffir-get'), v. tr, pret. forgot ( forgat , 
obs.), pp. forgotten, forgot, ppr. forgetting. [< 

ME. forge Um, forgiten , forgvlen, forgUen (pret. 
forgat, forgat, foryat, pp. forgeten, forge ten , 
for gate, for gote), < AS. forgttan, for- 
mrgytan (pret. f orgeat, pi. forgeaton , 


(= 


forgwton, forgeUm, pp. forgiten, forgeten) 

OH .fargetan = D. vergeten = MLG. vorgeten : 
Olfti. jirgeczan, MHO. vergezzen, G. r ergessen 
ss ODan. finrgcedc, forgeette = Bw .fdrgdta; cf. 
equiv. OFrios. imeta, forfeta = OHG. irgezzm, 
MHG. ergetzen), forget, \for- priv. + gilatt, ge- 
tan, get : see /or-* and act 1 .] 1. To lose, tem- 
porarily or permanently, the power of recall- 
ing to consciousness (something once known or 
thought of) ; permit to pass, for a time or for 
ever, from the mind; cease or fail to remember. 

Yet did not the chief butler remetutor Joseph, hut for- 
gat him. dun. xl. 23. 

Bless tho Lord, 0 my soul, and forget not till his touoflts. 

Ph cill. 2. 


Here the matter la treated lightly, 
tiou ; or iwHScd, as never to to knov 


exciting no atten- 

;»owu,or, If known, only 
thr W. Hamilton. 


to to forgot. 

The geiiin* of Sallust ia atlll with ua. But the Niimldl* 
ana whom he plundered . . . are forgotten. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
The iiftar-world/otyet# my name, 

Nor do I wiah it known. 

M. Arnold, Ohertnann Once More. 

2. Figuratively, to overlook or neglect in any 
way ; fail to take thought of ; lose care for. 

Can a woman forget her tuuking child f . v Yea, they 
“* A 1 tni 


t forget 

may forget, yet will 1 mi forget 


left, xlix. 15. 


The terrour of auch new and resolute opposition made 
them forget thlr wonted valour. Milton, Hist Eng., it. 

The greater part of the walls, towers, and gates of Sa- 
lons, not forgetting a gate which has been made out in 
the long walla themselves, all tolong to one general style 
of masonry. ,M. A. Freema n , Venice, p. 168. 


-ness. J 1. The character or Htate of being for- 
getful; prononess to let past experience and 
knowledge slip from the mind. 

Not in entire forget, fulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory, do wo come 
From tiod, who is our home 

Wordsworth, Immortality, v. 

2. The state of having passed from remem- 
brance or recollection; the fact of having 
ceased to be remembered ; oblivion. 

For who, to riumb/mipttfMtaftw a prey, 

Tliis pleasing, anxious, toing e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts l>f the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind 7 

Gray, Elegy, at. 22. 

If the noble is often crushed suddenly by tho Ignoble, 
one forgetfulness travels after both. 

Dr Quincey, Secret Societies, i, 

3. Neglect; negligence; careless omission ; in- 
attention. 

Trim the alsno (love 1 
the! boo sore togynne to siglie aaseaunce. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fnmivall), p. 74. 

The Church of England Is grievously charged wlth/er- 
getfulness of her duty. Hooker , Bodes. Polity. 

=-8yXL L Obliviousness, etc. See oblivion. 

formfret (for'je-tiv), a. [Irreg. < forge 1 + 
-t-Jve.] Capable of forging or producing; in- 
ventive. 

A good shrrrls-saek . . . makes it rthebralnl apprehen- 
sive, quiok, forgetive. full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 
shapes. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., lv. 3. 

forget-me-not (fQr-get'mf-not), n. If. The 
ground-pine, AJuga Ghammoitys; the earliest 
use of tne word, in the old English herbalists. 
—2. Myosotis jpalustris, a boraginaeeons plant 
of Europe, growing in damp or wet places, and 
naturalfzeain some parts of the United States. 
It has circlnate racemes of sky-blue flowers with a yellow 
center. (See cut under rimnofe.) As tho emblem ef 
friendship, It hears a name corresponding In senso to the 
English name In nearly every language in Europe; but it 
was not so called In England and France till the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Some other similar species of 
Myoeotis are frequently cultivated under this naine, espe- 
cially M. diesiHjiora and the dwarf M. alpestrii. 
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8. In Beotlaad and aome parts of England, 

Vtnmiea O hammS n u . Bee yerontea Oreraiag 

fernt-me-not, OnaModu WM, a pretty »pocie* ol 
ftovuMrn with crooning bnoohoi. 

n. In iron-puddling, the 
sines of two pain of rolls by means of whioh 
the slab or bloom is converted into bam. The 
first pair through which the bloom is passed Is called the 
rovghing-rolls ; the other pair, the finishing-rolls. The 
forge-train is also called the puddling-nils. See puddle, 
v., and mill-rolls. 

forgettable, forgottablenes*. See forgetabie, 
forgetableness. 

forgetto (for-ashet'), a. In glove-making, same 
as fowrehette, 2. 

forgetter (f0r-get'6r), ». One who forgets; a 
heedless person. 

forgcttingly (fdr-get'ing-li), adv. By forget- 
ting or forgetfulness. 

I fear 1 ha veforgettingly transgrest 
Against the dignity of the court 

B. Jonson, Volpone, It. 2. 

forge-water (f6rj'wA f t6r)j n. Water in which 

, used as 
_ , etc., 

and also drunk as a chalybeate. 

forght, n. An obsolete variant of furrow. 

forgi e (f0r-gfi'), t, A Scotch form of forgive . 
The Lord forgi'* me for lying t 

urns, Last May a Draw Wooer. 

, f or- 


II may appear by my aeoou&fta I ham not charged y 
huarinaa with any io treat, but doefsrghs it unto jr* pan- 
nan. abova VX*. 

Andrewes, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, 

Ip. 406. 

Thu forge / ... of mi slnne the wlckedneasa. 

Ps. xxxl 6 (MB. version). 


mold, Bacchanalia. 


toriMteadUiU 

In path of balm the night-air blows 
The perfume whioh the^day^/or — 

2. To quit; leave. 

I wish I might thla wearie llfe/mpo*, 

And shortly turne unto my happie rest. 

Spenser. Visions of Petrarch, vll. 
8Uy at the third cup, otfongo the pi**. O. 

■Syn. 1. To yield, relinquish, let go. 
forgot, v. A Middle English form ot forego*. 
forgoer (f0r-go'6r), ». One who forgoes. Also 
foregoer . 

forgone (fOr-gtoi'). Fast participle of forgo*. 
forgot (fpr-got'). Preterit ot forget. 
forgotten, forgot (%-got'n, f0r-got'). Past 
participle ot forget. 


forgiftt, n. [ME., 


give 


see forgive. Gf. 
I wol not have no, 



In fact, the only sin which we nvvw forgive in each other 
Is difference of opinion. Emerson, Clubs. 

4. To grant free parclon to; cease to blame or 
feel resentment against; restore to good will. 

hot. I do besoroh your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice In your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive mo frankly. 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as tree forgive you 
As I would be forgiven : 1 forgive all. 

SW., Hen. VTIL, II. 1. 

To forgive our enemies, yet hope that Qod will punish 
them, is not to forgive enough. 

Sir T. Brovme, Christ, Mor., L IB. 

Is it Chmrlty to cloattt thorn with curses In his Prayer, A P* 4 * 1 • 
whom he hath forgiv n iu his Dlsconrs? 

Milton, Eikonnklastes, xxi. forgrownt, P* «• Overgrown. Davies. 

. rlook.— 4. Panton, Forgive 

excuse, let off. 

U. intrans. To exeroiso forgiveness; be le- 
nient or forgiving. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

, Essay on CrltlciHm, 1. 626. 


f o r g r o wt, v. i. [ME. forgrowen , forgrowe, < AS. 
forgrOven, (for- + graven, grown, pp. of grdw- 
an, grow.] To be grown over ; grow in excess 
or nnduly. 

forgrowen was with grasso and weede. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 45. 


«Byn. s. To pass over, overlook, 
(tee pardon) ; to ex 


forgllttj v. [ME. forgilten, forgyl\ 

< AS. forgyltan, forfeit by guilt, 
for- + gyltan, be guilty: see guilt, t\] I. trims. 

1. To make guilty. 

All folio WBMtforrgilU, 

Thurrh thatt thatt Adam wass forrgilUedd. 

Ormulum, Ink, L 26. 

2. To forfeit by guilt. 

Thou iaddest ons to parays [paradise], 

We hit forgulten ase vnwys. 

Altenglieehe Dichtungen (ed. Bbddeker), p. 2M0. 

IL intram * To be guilty, 
forging (fdr'jing), n. [< ME. forging ; verbal 
n. of forge*, v.j A piece of forged work in 
metal : a general name for pieces of hammered 
iron or steel. 

There ore very few yards In the world at which such 
forgings could be turned out Times (London). 

forging-hammer (fdr'jing-ham'Cr), w. A gold- 
beaters’ heavy hammer, the first of tho four 
hammers uBed. 

forging-machine (for' jing-ma-sh§n # ), n. A ma- 
chine m which heated bars of metal are forged, 
forging-nress (for'jing-pres), n. A form of 
hydraulic press for forging iron. The forging is 
laid on an anvil, which Is raised against a hammer or stop 
adjusted to give it its required shape and thickness. 

forgivable (f^r-giv'^-bl), a. [(.forgive 4- - able .] 
That may be forgiven ; pardonable. 

An irremlssible sin, an inexcusable sin ; yet to him that 
will truly repent, it is forgivable. 

Latimer , 2d Sermon lief. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Much is forgivable to the intense lover or the submissive 
disciple. Contemporary Rev., L. 400. 

forgive (tyr-giv'), v.j^ret. forgave, pp. for- 


or giving. ME. forgiven, for gif en, 

forgiven, foryiven,for seven, etc., < AS , .for gif an 
(pret, forgeaf, pi .forpdfon. pp. forgifen), give, 
give up, fomve, remit (a thing, acc., unto a per- 
son, dat.) (a OS. fargebhan a D. vergeven a 
MLG. vergeven, LG. vergeben, vergeven a OHG. 
firgeban, MHO. vergeben, G. vergeben a Icel. 
fyrirgefa a ODan. forgive (of. Ban. tilgive) a 
Sw. f&rgifia, forgive, a Goth, fragiban, give, 
grant), (for-, away, + gifan, give.] I, tram. 
If. To give up; design. 

So kenll the king & the lcnigtes tile 
Bt-aougt William for the quen sothli so genie. 

That he godli al his gref [grievance] for-gaf at the last 
William of Palme (k E. T. 8.), 1. 4418. 
To them that list tho world’s gay shows I leave, 

And to great ones such folly oo forgive. Spenser. 

It shall if you will; l forgive my right 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 
2f. To give; grant. 

Ae fcher was no boye so bolde Codes body to touche, 

Kor he was koyght and kynges son© kynde for-xaf that 
tyme 

That no boye hadde hardlnesso hym to tonche in deyinge. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxL 70. 

8. To grant free pardon for or remission ol 
os a wrongful act or an obligation; give up all 
claims for or on account of : sometimes with the 
thing forgiven as direct objective (accusative), 
pwoeded by the person as indirect objective 
(dative): as, to forgive an injury; to forgiven 
ibis debts. 


He thought I could not properly forgive 
Unless I ceased forgetting— which Is true. 

Browning , Bing and Book, II. an. 

forgiveness (fOr-giv'nes), n. [< ME. forgive r- 
nesae, forgtfenessc, forgifnes, forsefencsse, etc., 
< AS. forgifnes, forgifenes, lorgtfenncs, < for- 
gifen, forpvon, pp. of forgifan , forgive, + -nes, 
-ness. Thus forgiveness is a contr. of 'forgiven - 
ness, and moanslit. the state of being forgiven ; 
and from this, in the active use, tho act of for- 
giving. B. vergiffenis is an imitation of the E. 
word.] 1. The act of forgiving ; tho act of 
granting pardon, as for a wrong, offense, or sin ; 
remission of an obligation, debt, or penalty; 
pardon. 

To the Lord onr God belong mercies and forgivenesses. 

ban. ix. 0 

In whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the/orp»wii«!M of sins. Col. i. 14. 

Not soon provok'd, however stung and teas'd, 

And if twrhaps made angry, soon Apmms'd ; 

She rather waives than will dispute her right, 

And injured makes forgiveness her delight. 

CowjM-r, Charity, 1. 431. 

2. Disposition or willingness to forgive or par- 
don. 

And wild forgiveness Intercede 

To stop the coming blow. Dryden. 

forgiver (fQr-giv'6r), n. One who forgives or 
remits. 

And indeed, what a shamefull reproach is this to the In- 
finite mercy of the forgiver t What a wrung to his Jus- 
tice ? Bp. Hall, No l'eaco with Home, f 10. 

forgiving (fdr-giv'ing), p. a. Disposed to 
forgive; inclined to overlook offenses mild ; 
merciful; compassionate: as, a forgiving tem- 
per. 

Placable and forgiving, he was nevertheless cold and 
iiusympathixliig. Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

forgivingly (tyvgiv'ing-li), adv. In a forgiving 
manner. 

“ It was only two years old, after all," said Jared, for- 
givingly. E. S. Phcljts, Sealed Orders, p. 260. 

forglTlOBBAM (ffa-giv'ing-neH), ». A forgiving 
disposition or sot. 

Tenacity of purpose is more a special vlrtuo of Bis- 
marck than forgimngness. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 425. 

forgo 1 (f$r-go'), v. t . ; -pret. forwent, pp. forgone, 
ppr. forgoing. [Also written, more often but 
less prop., forego; < ME. forgoon, f organ, f or- 
gan, < AS. forgdn, pass over, neglect, abstain 
from (s D. vergaan, into, pass away, perish, as 
OHG. flrgdn , fergdn, MHG. ^ergdn. vergdw, G. 
vergeben as Dan. fornaa = Sw .forgd, iutr. pass 
away, rofl. forgo), <: for- + gdn. go: see for-* 
and go.] 1. To go or pass by without claiming; 
forbear to possess, use, or do ; voluntarily avoid 
or give up; renounce; resign. 

His fader the kyng loved tho chtldre so, 

That he wild for no thyng the sight of hem forgo. 

Bob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft's Chron (ed. Heartie), 

ip. 108. 

Now shalt thou, false theef, thy tong f argon. 

Chaucer , Manciple’s Tale, 1. 101. 


To be qnlet from the inward, violent, injurious oppres- 
sors, the fat and foregraum rams within our own fold, is a 
■]MH'lal blessing. Bp. Andrews , Sermons, V. 187. 

forhalef, V. t. [A pseudo-arohaio form, spelled 
forkaile in Spenser; < for-* 4* hale*. Of. Ban. 
forhale = Sw. fSrhala, protract, prolong, re- 
tard.] To overhaul ; overtake. 

All this long tale 

Nought easeth the care that doth me forkaile. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 

for-helet, v. t. [< ME. forhelen, < AS .forhetan 
(= 08. farhelan = OHG. farhelan, MHG. ver- 
hclcn, G. rerhehlen ), hide, < for- 4- helan, hide: 
see for-* and heat*.] To conceal; hide. 

ftlf T nny thingti haue mys-wrougt 
Heleth me now for-hele xe-nouxk 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 

forhentt,r. t. [Prob. formed by Spenser; spelled 
improp. forehand, forehent, forhend; (for-* + 
bent, q. v.] To overtako. 

Doubleth her haste for foare to beefor-hent. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., III. lv. 40. 

forhewt, V. t. [ME. forkewen, < AS: forhedvan, 
cut down, slay (= OB. forhawan = OHG. far- 


In order to procure herself ranch more solid satisfaction. 

Fielding. 

Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms, 

Or all but hold, and then— cast her sslde, 
Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


His face forehewed with wounds. 

Sackville , Inti, to Mir. for Msgs. 

forhaw, forhooy (fOr-hou'. -hfi'i), v. t. [< ME. 
forhowicn, fornohien, for notion, ( AS . forbo- 

C n, forhyegan, despise, neglect (s= OS. far - 
jgjan = OHG. farbuggan), ( for- 4- hogian, 
hyegan, have in mind, care, bo anxious.] To 
forsake; abandon: bb, a bird forhows its nest. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

The lmwk and tho hem attour them hung. 

And the merl and thu mn\\n fnrhooycd their young. 

Hogg, Queen s Wake, Bonny KUmeny. 

for-lrangredt, a. [ME. (= I), vrrhongerd as G. 
ver hunger t s= Dan. forhungret = 8 w .forhungrat) ; 
(for-* + hungered .] Extremely hungry. 

Thel mailo horn than mcrye with mote that thel hadde, 
<& cten at here ese, for tliei were fur-hungred. 

William of Paietns (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2616. 

forinsccalt, a. [< L. forinsecus (ef. Sp. forin- 
eoco ), from without, on the outside, ML. foreign, 
< foiris, outside, out of doors, 4- secus, as in ex- 
trinsecus: see extrinsic, intrinsic.'] Foreign; 
alien. Burnet. 

forirkt, v. [ME. *forirken, forhirlcen ; < for- * 4- 
irk, v.j I, trans. To irk; weary. 

Of nmnna he ben forhirked to eten. 

Genesis ana Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8068. 

II. intrans. To become weary. 

For loo his wife foreirking of his ralgno 
Sleeping In Iwsd this cruel wretch hath slaine, 

Mir. for Mags., p. 442. 

forisfamiliate (f6 # ris-f§-mil / i-fit), v. ; pret. 
and pp. forisfamiliated, ppr. forisfamiliating. [< 
ML. forisfamiliatus, pp. of forisfamiliarc, eman- 
cipate, (foris, outside, 4- familia, family: see 
family.] I. trans. To put out of the family; 
in law, to emancipate or free from parental an- 
thority : used of putting a son in possession of 
property in his father’s lifetime, as his Share 
of the inheritance, either at his own request 
or with his consent, and thus discharging him 
from the family. 

A son was said to bo forisfamiliated if his father as- 
signed him part of his land, and gave him seisin thereof, 
__ . .. . “ft the free consent *f the 


and did this at the request or wltl 

•on him “ 

portion. 


•on ^himself, who expressed lilin self satisfied with audb 


Hearn, Aryan Uouethold, p. 181 
o 
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1L intrant. In law , to renounce a legal title 
to a further share of paternal inheritance, 
fbrisfiuniliation (ffi'ris-fa-mil-i-fi'ghgn), n. 
[< forisfamiliate 4* -ign.] The act of forisfa- 
miliating, or the state of being forisfamiliated. 

My father could not bo serious In the sentence of for is- 
familiation which he had so unhesitatingly pronounced. 

Scott , Bob Roy, ill. 

forjeskit (tyr-ics'kit), a. [So., pp., < Dan. for- 
jaske, forhjaske, soil, tumble, rumple, <for- + 
jaske, tr. soil, jumble, draggle, fntr. dabble, 
paddle.] Weaned out; jaded with. fatigue. 

FwjeekU salr, with weary logs, 

Battlin' the corn oot owre tne rigs. 

Burnt, Second Epistle to J. Laproik. 

forjudge (fQr-juj'), v. t. [ME. forjugen, < OF. 
forjuger, forjugier , forqjuger, forsjugier , take 
away by judicial sentence, confiscate, alienate, 
nonsuit, judge unjustly, etc., < ML. forujudi- 
eare, take away by judicial sentence, confis- 
cate, deprive, < L ./oris, outside/ + judicare, 
judge: see /or- 8 and judge, <>.] If. To judge 
4 wrongfully. 

Folsly accused, and of his fuon forjudged 
, Without answoro, while ho was absent 
He damned was. 

Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, L 274. 
9. To deprive by judicial sentence. 

Thel a-corded in the ende that he sholde ho disherited. 
. . . Whan Bertelays saugh he was /or- /twee/, and that he 
ne rayght noon otlilrwise do, ho returned witli-oute moo 
wordes. Merlin (E. E. T. B.X 111. 470. 

Forjudged of Ufo and lands for cowardice in battle. 

F. Pollock, Laud Laws, p. 26. 

Henee — 8. In law , to expel from a oourtfor mal- 
practice or non-appearance, 
forjndgtr (f0r-juj*6r), n. [< OF. forjuger, inf. 
as n. : see forjudge.] In law , a judgment by 
which a man is deprived or put out of the thing 
in question; a judgment or expulsion or ban- 
ishment. 

fork (fork), [< ME. fork, forke, < AS. fore 
m n Fiies. forke, furke = D. vork s = liQ. fork = 
OHG. farm, MHG. furke , G. dial, furke, forke 
a a Ioel. forkr = Dan. fork ss OF. forth*, fourche 
(whence ME. also forehe, fourohe), OF. also 
fowrque, furke, F. jpnrche = Pr. OSp. forca s= 
Bp. Korea =3 Pg. It. forca as W. fforch , ffwrdi, a 
fork, < Jj. furoa, a fork.] 1. An instrument or 
tool consisting of a handle with a shank, usu- 
ally of metal, terminating in two or more 
prongB or tines. SiHtclAoally ~ (a) Such an Instru- 
ment, of small else, used at table to hold food while it is 
being out with the knife, and to lift food to the mouth. 
The Italian . . . strongors . . . doe alwalos at tholr 
‘ use a little forke when they cut their lheato. 

Cor 


%ryat, Crudities, 1. 100. 

This oeremonv (of washing], which In funner times was 
constantly practised as well before os after meat, seems 
to have fallen into disuse on the Introduction of fork*, 
about the year 1020; as before that period our ancestors 
supplied the place of this necessary utensil with their An- 
gers. lateon, quoted in (Alibi's Ballads, V. 26, note, 
(b) One of various agricultural tools with the prongs of 
which loose substances are gatherud and lifted, as aliay- 
fork or dung-fork. Bee pitchfork. 

The peasants urge their harvest, ply the fork 
With double toll, and shiver at their work. 

Cooper, Table-Talk, 1. 214. 

9. Something resembling a fork in form. («) a 
tuning-fork, (o) A fork-chuck, (e) Milit. : (It) A weajioii 
fbr thrusting, with a long handle and two points or prongs. 
Also called war fork. (2) A rest for a heavy musket used 
In the sixteenth century. Bee croc, (d) In clock-making, 
a bifurcation Axed at right angles to the end of the crutch 
which descends from the pallet-arbor. The fork embraces 
the pendulum-rod, and transfers the motion of Its vibra- 
tions to the oruteh and the pallets. 

8. One of the parts into which anything is di- 
vided by bifurcation; a forking braneb or di- 
vision; a prong or -shoot: as, the forks of a 
road or stream ; Clark’s fork of Columbia river ; 
a fork of lightning. 

The ancients . . . represented a thunderbolt with three 
forks. Addison, Ancient Medals. 

4t. The point or barb of an arrow. 

Lear . The bow is bent and drawn ; make from the shaft 

Kent, Let It fall rather, though the fork Invade 
The region of my heart Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 

0. The bifurcated part of the human frame ; the 
legs. [Humorous.] 

Lord Cardigan bad so good a stature that, although 
somewhat long In the fork, he yet sat rather tall in tne 
■addle. Kinglnke, Crimea, xxlt. 

St. A gibbet; ‘in the plural, the gallows. See 
furoa. 

I would starve now. 

Hang, drown, despair, deserve tne forks, . . . 

Ere 1 would own thy follim. 

Fletcher , Bonduca, 1. 2. 

They had run through all punishments, and Just 'scaped 
, the fork. Butler, Remains, II. 196. 
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7. In mining, the bottom of Am ramp. Piyee, 

motion. — in font, in wining, see fora, v. S. 
fork (t ftrk), e. l<fork,n.] Lira ns* 1. To raise 
or pitch with a fork, as hay.~-9. Tp dig and 
break with a fork, as ground. — 8. In mining , 
to pump or otherwise clear out (water) from 
a shaft or mine. Forking the water Is drawing it all 
out ; and when it is done the mine or the water is said to 
hr forked, and the engine to be in fork. Pryce.— To fork 
out or over, to hand or pay over ; pay down. [Slang.] 

What must I fork out to-night, my trump, 

For the whole Arst-floor of the Magpie and Stump? 

Barham, lugoldsby Legends, t 286. 

If I am willing to fork out a ram of money, he may be 
willing to give up his chance of Diplow. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxviii. 

II. intrant . 1, To become bifurcated or fork- 
ed: send out diverging parts like the tines of a 
fork.— 9. In mining, to draw out water from a 
shaft. 

fork-beam (f tok'bfim), n. Naut. , a short beam 
introduced to support the deck of a vessel where 
there Is no framing. 

forkbeard (fork'berd), n. An English gadoid 
fish, Phyois blennioides . The ventral Ans are Jugu- 
lar in position, and appear to be forked or bifurcate, from 
the fact that two rays are elongated and enveloped at the 
base in a common skin, whence the name. Also called 
forked-beard and hakde-dame. . 

fork-chuck (fork'cbuk), n. An appendage to a 
turning-lathe, so called from the fact that the 
part which is screwed on the mandrel has on the 
outer Bide a square hole in wliich forked pieces 
of iron of different sixes, according to the 
strength required, are placed when in use. 
forked (fdr'ked or fdrkt), a. [< ME. forked, 
forket : <fork + -cd 2 .] 1. Having a fork or bi- 
furcation; separating into diverging parts like 
the tines of a fork. 

Unaccommodated [unclothed], man is no more but such 
a poor, hare, forked anlmui as thou art 

Shak., Lear, 1IL 4. 
Proud as Apollo on hie forked lilll. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 231. 

He saw 

Ho pale sheet-lightnings from afar, but fork’d 

Of the near storm, and aiming at Ills head. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

9. Ambiguous; equivocal. 

Oi vc forked counsel ; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, L 1. 

8. Pointed, or prolonged to a point: as, forked 
shoes.— Forked ohiokweed, drill, etc. Bee the nouns. - 
Forked dagger, a dagger whose guard projects forward in 
two points or horns, one on each side of the blade. Such 
a weapon was formerly nsed in the left hand for parrying 
the thrusts of an adversary's rapier, and by seising the 
blade to break It off or throw It out of line. 

forked-beard (ffirkt'bSrd), n. Same as fork- 
heard. 

forkedly (fdr'ked-li), adv. In a forked form. 
forkedneBB (f Ar'ked-ues), n. The quality of be- 
ing forked or opening into two or more parts, 
forkervet, t>. t. See forcarre. 
fork-lfe&d (fdrk'hed), n. An arrow-head having 
two points directed forward, us distinguished 
from barbs. 

forkinefUl (f Ar'ki-nes), a. The quality or state 
of being forky or forked. Cotgrave . 
forkless (fdrk'les), a. [(.fork + -less.] Hav- 
ing no forks: not bifurcated, 
fork-moss (fork'mAs), n. See moss. 
fork-rest (fArk'rest), n. A bifurcated instru- 
ment carried by a soldier to serve as a rest in 
aiming the heavy firearms formerly in use; a 
fork. 

forks-and-knives (f Arks'&nd-nlvz'), n. A club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum : so called from a 
fancied resemblance of the fruiting spikes to 
forks and knives. [Prov. Eng.] 
forkt&il (ftrk't&l), w. [<fork + tain.] 1. A 
fish with a forked tail, as the salmon and sword- 
fish: a fishermen’s term.— 9. The kite: from its 
forked tail.— 8. A bird of the family Henieu- 
ndw. 

fork-tailed (fArk'tttd), a. Having a forked 
tail; Bcissor-tailed; swallow-tailed. — Fork-tail- 
ed flycatcher, an A merican tyrant-ftyoatcher of the genus 
Milvulu*, on m. tyrannue or M. forfcalue. Also culled 
seiesortail.— Fork-tailed shrike, a drongo; any shrike 
of the family l Mcruridee. 

fork-wrench (fArk'reneh), n A spanner with 
two jaws which embrace a nut or a square on a 
coupling. K. H. Knight . 
forky (fSr'ki), a. [<jbrk + -y*.] Forked; fur- 
cate. 

At each Approach they lash their forky Stings. 

Congreve, Bemue, li. 1. 
The last, and trustiest of tlie tear, 

On high Yds forky pennon, bore. 

Bern, Marmlon, L & 


forluift (forJI'nl), n. [It. dial.] 1. A Yen •» 
tian dance.— 9. Music written for such a dance, 
or in its rhythm, which is sextuple and quick. 
Altofurlano. 

forlayt (for-lfi')i t>. I. [Alsoforelay; irreg., after 


wait for; ambush. 

He, being many times foretold by the trains of traitors. 

Holland, ft. at Ammianut (1609X 

And lastly, how cunningly doth he forelay their oon- 
Adenoe ... in the Almighty, protesting not to bee oome 
np thither without the Lord. * 

Bp. Hall, Heseldsh and Sennacherib. 
An ambnsh’d thief forelaye a traveller. 

Dryden, Pel. and Arc., L 498. 

forleavef, e. t. [ME. forleven,forleanen (pp. 
forleft,forlaft)\ </or-i + leave*.] To leave be- 
hind; abandon ; give up. 

A theef of venleonn that hathforlaft 
Hie licoronsnesee, and al his thevee craft, 

Can kepe a forest l>eet of any men. 

Chaucer, Doctor’s Tele, 1. 88. 

forlendt, V. t. nmprog.forelend ; <for-* + lend.] 
To give up. Nares. 

As if that life to losse they hud for dent. 

And cored not to spore that should be shortly spent 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. III. S. 

forlesef, v. t. [ME. forlesm, forleosen (pret./or- 
les, forleas , pi. forlure, pp. forloren, fortom, 
rarely for lost: nee forlorn), < AS, forleosan (k 
OB. farliosan = OFries. forUesa = D. verliesen 
S3 OHG. farliosan, MHG. verUesen , G. verlieren, 
lose, ss Dan. forlise = Sw. fSrlisa, tr. lose, intr. 
be lost, = Goth .flraliusan), lose, </or- + ledsan, 
lose: nee for-* and lose.] 1. To loso entirely or 
completely; abandon. 

Aurelius, that his cost hath el forlorn, 

Curseth she tymo that even he was born. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 819. 

She held hi resell e for lost creature. 

Chaucer, Troll us, iv. 768. 
The order of precst-liode lie has fortomc. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 97. 

9. To bereave; deprive. 

When ■■ night hath us of light forlorn. 

Spenser, Sonnets, IxxxvL 

forlett, *>• I. [ME .forleten, forUeten (pret. for - 

letypp. forleten ), < AS. forUBtan (s= OS. farlatan 
ss D. verlaten ss OHG. farldzan, MHG. verlazen , 
G. verlassen = Icel. fynrldta ss Sw. forldta ss 
Dan. forlade ), let go, relinquish, forsake, < for- 
+ let: see/oMandZefi.] To let go; re- 
linquish; leave; abandon; depart from; for- 
sake; lose. 

To for lets synne. Chaucer , Parson’s Tale. 

So that thulke stude was vorActe mony aday 

Tliat no cristenmon lie paynym nuste war the rode lay. 

Holy Food (E. E T. S.X p. 84. 

forleygnet. *. t. S eeforloyne. Chaucer. 

for lie (for-liO, v. t. [< ME .forliggen, < AS. for- 
licgan, rofl., lie with, fornicate, < for- + licgan, 
lie : see for-* and lie*.] If. To lie with. — 9. To 
overlay (a child). HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

forllghtent, v. t. To decrease; lighten. 

We hsfe ss losels Uffyde many longe daye, 

Wyth delyttes In this land with lordchlpex many, 

Aud forelytenede the loos that we are layttede. 

Moris Arthurs (E. E. T. ft.), 1. 264. 

forlivet, v. i. [ME. forlyven; < for- * + live*,] 
To live pervertedly; degenerate in race or na- 
ture. 

They ne sbolden natowtrayen or forlyven fro the vertnns 
of hyr noble kynrede. Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 8. 

Enl forliued wreoche. King Horn (B. E. T. S.X p. 104. 

forloret (for-ldr'), V. t. An erroneous form for 
* forlorn, forlese, after forlorn. 

Thus fell the trees, with noise the deserts roar ; 

The beasts their eaves, the birds their nest efodore. 

Fairfax. 


a. [< ME. forlorn, 
loren (m D. verloren 



forloret, a . Bee forlorn. 

forlorn (fto-lton 7 ), a. and 

■ 

G. verloren 

lose: see forlese.] X.t a. 
forsaken; abandoned. 

Is all his tanoforlomc, and til his glory donne? 

Spenser, f. Q., II. v. 88. 

Belatlng then how long this soil bed laln/orlom. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, I. UHL. 
Borne say that ravens foster fortom children. 

Shak., Tit. And., It 8. 

Hence— 9. Without help or succor; helpless; 
wretched; miserable. 

The Saxons, taking Advantage of his [Cadwslltdsr’s] Ab- 
sence, came over In S warms, and d i s po sse ss ed the forlorn 
Britain® of all they had, and divided the Land among* 
Baker, Obnmlelea, p.8. 



rdratiwrbs 

A Pagan socklad in a emd outworn ; 

Bo might t, standing on this pleasant lea, 

H ava glimpses that would make tna lass/briom. 

Wordsworth, Bonnets, mill. 
Tbs oondltion of the besieged in the mean time was/or. 
lom In the extreme. Prescott. 

8. Small; despicable: in a ludicrous sense. 

He was so forlorn, that his -dimensions to any thick 
'sight were Invincible. Shak., 2 lien. IV., 111. 2. 

4 . Deprived; bereft; destitute. 

Art thou of thy loved Isaeeforlomet 

Sponsor, Bhep. Gal., April 
There ne'er was man In Scotland born, 

Ordain’d to be so muob/' iW "-« 


((Child's Ballads, IT. 346). 
He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of sense fortem. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vii. 
Forlorn boyst. [Tr. of F. enfants perdue; D. verloren 
kinderen.] Same as forlorn tops. —Forlorn Hope, [D. 
verloren hoop , lit a lost troop (D. hoop, a troop, ■ E. heap), 
but associated In B. with Aopsl, expectation.] A detach- 
ment of men appointed to lead in an assault, to storm a 
counterscarp, enter a breach, or perform other service at- 
tended with uncommon peril. 

A confused rabble and medley of all sorts of nations, 
who at the forlorn hum . -. . might, If they did no other 
good, yet with receiving many a wound in their bodies, 
dull and turn the edge of the enemy’s sword. 

Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 706. 

agyn. Friendless, miserable, comfortless, disconsolate, 
woebegone, abject, pitiable. 

II. H. 1. A lost, forsaken, or solitary person. 

That Heury, sole possessor of my love, 

Is, of a king, become a banish’d man, 

And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn. 

Shak 8 Hen. VI., ill 8. 


2f. A forlorn hope ; an advanced body of troops ; 
a vanguard. 

The squadron nearest to yonr eye 
Is his Forlorn of infantry ; 

Bowmen of unrelenting minds. 

Cotton (Arbor's Bag. Garner, I. 819). 
Our forlorn of horse marched within a mile of where the 
enemy was drawn up. Cromwell. 


forlornly (fQr-lftrn'li), adv . In a forlorn, for- 
saken, or wretched manner. 

And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave, 

And salt as life ; forlornly brave. 

And quiv'rlng with the dart he drave. 

Mrs. Drowning , Vision of Poets. 


forlomneBS (fQr-ldrn'nes), n. [< ME. forlor- 
mme, forlorenncsse, < AS. forlorenes , for */br- 
lorennes (= OHG. farlorantesa , MHG. vcrlore - 
nusso), < forloren, loBt: see forlorn.'] The state 
of being forlorn; destitution; misery; a for- 
saken or wretched condition, 
forloynet, v. t. [ME. forloyncn, delay, divert, 
abandon, < OP. forlogner -, forlongter , for loin- 
gnter , etc., eloin, leave far behind, delay, etc., 
< L. forte, out, outside, + longus , long: see 
long, and ef. eloin, purloin , etc.] To delay ; di- 
vert ; abandon. 

forloynet, ». [ME. forloyne, forlcugne, < OP. 
“forlonge, very far off (a term of hunting) ” 
(Cbtgrave). Cf. forloyne, t>.] In hunting. See 
the extract. 


Forloyne. In hunting, a chase in which some of the 
hounds have tailed, and the huntsman is ahead of some, 
and following others. It may also be explained, when a 
hound, going before the rest of (lie cry, meets chase, and 
goes away with it. See Twlel, p. 16 ; Gent Rec.. 11. 79. 

HaUiwslL 

Therwith the hunte, wonder faate, 

Blew uforleygne at the laate. 

, Chaucer, Death of Blanobe, 1. 886. 

forlyet, v. t. See/orfo. 
form (f6rm), a. [Early mod. E. also fourm, 
fourme; < ME. forme, foorme, fourme, fume, 
shape, figure, manner, bench, frame, seat, con- 
dition, agreement, etc., < OP. forme i fourme, 
fume, F. forme => Pr. Sp. Pg. It. forma = D. 
vom as MHG. forme, G. fom = Icel. formr as 
Dan. Sw. fom, < L. , forma, shape, figure, image, 
outline, plan, mold, frame, ease, etc.. manner, 
sort, kina, eto., ML. also a bench, choir-stall, 
grade in a school, eto. (with many other mean- 
ings). There is no ground for the attempted 
distinction, in pronuneiation and spelling, be- 
tweenjfbrm, shape, etc., and/orn (spelled/rwm 
inBairev),abeneh,ete.j 1 . The external shape 
or eonnguration of a body; the figure, as de- 
fined bylines and surfaces ; external appearance 
considered independently of color or material; 
in an absolute use, the human figure: as, it 
was in the fom of a circle; a triangular fom ; 
-the /on* of the head or of the body; a beauti- 
ful or an ugly Jbm. 

And the earth was without form, and void. Gen. L 2. 

After that he appeared In another form unto two of 
^MthaywalSA Markxri.lt 
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At Beal Hassan, during the time of the 12th dynMty, 
curvilinear forms reappear in the roofs. 

«/. Fergusson, Hist Arch., I. 204. 
The apparent permanence in the case of the rock or 
tree Is a temporarily abiding /orw or temporarily abiding 
spaoial relations. Amor. Jour . Psychol., I. 626. 

8. Specifically, in crystal ., the complex of 
planes included under the same general sym- 
bol. Thus In the Isometric system the roost general form 
isthehexoctahedron, embracing forty-eight similar pianos. 
In the tricllnic system a form, even in the mostgeneral case, 
Includes only two similar pianos, and Is called an open form, 
since it does not represent an lnulosed solid or closed form ; 
similarly, the two beaal planes In the orthorhombic system 
constitute a form. 

8. Attractive appearance ; shapeliness ; beauty. 
[Archaic.] 

He hath no form nor comeliness. Isa. HU. 2. 

4f. A costume ; a special dress : as, a blue silk 
fom . 

There comes out of the chayre-roome Mrs. Stewart in a 
most lovely /urm, with her hair all about her eares, hav- 
ing her picture taking there. Pepys, Diary, 11. 148 


Baoh form in the moonlight dim, 
Of rod: or of tree, is seen oC him. 

Whittier, Mogg 


5. A rnold, pattern, or model ; something to givo 
shape, or on or after which things arc fash 
ioned: as, a hatters’ or a milliners’ form; a 
form for jelly. — 6. In printing, an assemblage 
of types secured in a chase for stereotyping, or 
of either types or plates for printing, a form may 
consist of one psge or of many pages. For stereotyping, 
no particular order of arrangement is necessary ; for print- 
ing, the pages are arranged In such order that iu folding 
the printed sheet they will fall In regular sequence. Iu 
book-printing, before the general use of steam-presses, 
two forms (see inner and outer form, below) were usually 
required for a sheet, one being separately printed on each 
sido; now a single form frequently comprises a whole 
shout, the paper being turned end for end for printing the 
seoond side. Large newspapers, however, still require two 
forms. In this sense often spelled /orme in Great Britain. 
7. In milit, engin., same as gahtonform. Bee 
gabion. — 8. In general, arrangement of or rela- 
tionship between the parts or anything, as dis- 
tinguished from tho parts themselves : opposed 
to matter, but not properly to substance (unless 
it be the intention of the writer to identify sub- 
stance with matter). Thus, to say that the soul was 
immaterial was formerly considered tho same os to say that 
it was a form. With the older writers form Is often synouy- 
moos with essence, and has generally lofty associations 
(thus, tho shape of a living being, considered as its inf- 
lection, was called lts/om, while that of a lifeless thing 
was called lta figure , but not ita form); and these ideas 
cling to the word In the minds of later writers, as Kant. 
But with many modem writers tho ooncoptlon is of some- 
thing imposed upon the thing from without, and distinct 
from its life and essence. Iu metaphysics form denotes a 
determination, a specialising clement, that constituent of 
a thing by vlrtuo of which ft Is the kind of tiling that it 
is. In the Platonic philosophy the form is tho oxemplar 
according to which a thing is made, or the mold, as it 
were, in which the tiling is cast. Jn the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy form is the developed actuality, matter the un- 
developed potentiality ; matter is that element by virtue 
of which the tiling is, form is that by which it la as It is - 
that is, the nature or essenco of the thing. In Bacon's 
philosophy the true form 1b tho physical structure or con- 
stitution of anything. In Kant • philosophy form is that 
dement of an object which is Inumrtcd into it by the 
mind : opposed to the matter, which is given In sense. 
For various other metaphysical applications of the term, 
see phrases below. 

The figure oomprehondetii the shape of things that have 
no life, as the faclon of the eleraente, of trees, of flouddes, 
of an house, a shlppe, a cote, and soche like. The fourme 
contolneth the portraiture oral llvyng thinges, as the very 
livelie image of man, of an horse, or s lion, as we cal a man 
wel favoured or harde favoured. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1661). 

Though I shall for brevity's sake retain the word form, 
yet I would Iks understood to mean by it, not a resJ sub- 
stance distinct from matter, but only the matter itself of 
A natural body, considered with its peculiar maimer of 
existence, which I think may not inconveniently be called 
either its spocifioal or denominating state, or its essential 
modification ; or, if you would have mo express it in one 
word, ita stamp. Boyle, Origin of Forms. 

Of a beautiful landscape, melody, or poem, the blend- 
ing of unity with variety appears not only In the group- 
ing of Sense-Bleinents inform " in the narrow meaning), 
but also in that of the represented content or signification 
of these. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol, p. 686. 

In a phenomenon, I call that which corresponds to the 
sensation its matter; bat that which causes the manifold 
matter of the phenomenon to be peroelved as snrngcd in 
a certain order I call Its form. 

Rant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Mtlller), p. 18. 

The distinctlonalMvo specified is employed by Aristotle 
In his exposition of the soul. The soul belongs to tho cat- 
egory of substance or essence (not that of quantity, qual- 
ity, etc.); but of the two points of view under which es- 
sence may be presented, the soul ranks with form, not 
with matter— with the actual, not with the potential. 

Onto, Aristotle, p. 467. 

Time and spaoe are not given in sensation. They arc 
not the sensational matter of perception, but something 
that “makes It possible for ns to represent ill parts of 
that matter as arranged In certain relations to each other " ; 
and this we may fairly -call the/orm of perception. 

R. Gated, PhUosTof KAnt, p. 284. 


teristic structure, oonstit^imforappearanoe ; 
disposition of ports or conditions. 

Whan the Duke herd© that in the some forme he most# 
come a-geyn, he vudlrstode wele he. sholde brlnge with 
hym Ygeme. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 69. 

To laugh at all things thou shalt hear© is neither good 
nor fit. 

It ahewea the property and forme of one with little wit 
Habres Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 294. 

Who, being In the/orm of God, . . . took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made ill the likeness of men. 

Phil, 11.6,7. 

In the Egyptian females tho forme of womanhood begin 
to develop themselves aliout the ninth or tenth year. 

R. W. Imne, Modem Egyptians, 1. 40. 

The third or “loug’/orm contains the seven (Epistles] 
already enumerated in a more expanded state. 

Quarterly Dev., CLX1I. 474. 

10. Mode or manner of being, action, or mani- 
festation; specific state, condition, determina- 
tion, variation, or kind: as, water in the/orm 
of steam or of iee ; electricity is a fom of 
energy: Englhali is a form of German speech: 
varioloid is a mild form of smallpox ; life in all 
its forms. 

Iliis notion of “ought," when once It has been devel-’ 
oiied, is a necessary /orm of our moral apprehension, Just 
as space is now a necessary form of our sense-pereeptlona. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 98. 

To many the liattlo of the giants, over the “ long," the 
“middle/ and the “short” form or recension of tne Ig- 
natlan Epistles, will lie an Intellectual treat, as he watches 
the fence and scholarship of tlie various disputants. 

Quarterly Dev., C1JCII. 474. 

11. Fixed order or method; systematic or or- 
derly arrangement or proceeding, as to either 
generals or particulars ; system or formula: os, 
the forms of civilisscd society ; a fom of words 
or of prayer; a rough draft to be reduced to 
fom; a document in duo form. 

And Exspoundido thidui after myn owne wesdone 
After tho forme of Experience. 

Political Poems, ’etc. (ed. Fnrtilvall), p. 1. 
Though well wo tnay not pass upon his life 
Without the/orm of justice. Shak., Lear, ill 7. 
’Gainst /orm and order they their power employ, , 
Nothing to build, and all tilings to destroy. 

Drydm, Abs. and AclilL, 1. 681. 

For who would keep au Indent form 
Thro’ wlilch the spirit breathes no more? 

Tennyson, In Memorism, or. 

I am not so foolish as to declaim against forms. 

Emerson, Miso., p. 26. 

12. Specifically, mere manner as opposed to 
intrinsic qualities; style. 

Perhaps we owe the masterpiece of humorous literature 
to the fact that Cervantes had been trained to authorship 
in a school where funn predominated over substance. 

iMweU, Study Windows, p. 126. 

18. Formality, or a formality ; ceremony. 

O place! O form! 

How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit. 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie tho wiser souls 
To thy false seeming ! Shak , M. for M. t 1L 4. 

Should form, my lord, 

Prevail above affection? no, it cannot. 

Ford, liOve’s Sacrifice, L 1. 

14. Conformity to the conventionalities and 
usages of society ; propriety : chiefly in the 
phrases good form, had form. 

Well eat the Dinner and have a Dauco together, or we 
shall trsnagreas all Form. Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 

I would soo the buxom bride decked In the robe of cul- 
ture, jewelled with the gems of refinement, and adorned 
with the lace-en woven veil of good form. 

Westminster Dev., CXXVIII. 620. 

15. Mere appearance ; semblance. 

Why keep np a form of separation when the life of It 
is fled? Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 

16. High condition or fitness for any under- 
taking, as a competition, especially a physical 
competition ; powers of competing. 

In the language of the turf, when we say that a horse is 
in form, we intend to convey to our hearers that he Is in 
high condition and Ut to run. So. again, the word is Used 
instill another sense; for we speak of a horse’s form when 
wo wish to allude to his powers on the turf, as compared 
with other well-known animals. Tims, if it he supposed 
that two three-year-olds, carrying the same weight, would 
run a mile and a half, and oome iu alireast, It is said that 
the/orm of one ia equal to that of the other. 

J. II. Waleh , The Horse, vf. 


17. In dig., a quantio in which the variables 
are considered abstractly with reference only 
to their mathematical relations 4n the auan- 
tic, and apart from any signification.— 16. La 
gram., a word bearing the sign of*a distinct' 
grammatical character, or denoted by its struc- 
ture as having a particular office.— 19. In mu- 
sic: (a) The general theory or science of so 
arranging themes, tonalities, phrases, and see-, 
tions m a piece that order, symmetry, and cor- 
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relation of parte may be secured: one, of the 
most important branches of the art of compo- 
sition. (6) The particular rhythmical, melod- 
ic, or harmonic disposition or arrangement of 
tones in a phrase, section, or movement, espe- 
cially when distinct and regular enough to be 
known by a special name, as the sonata/orm, 
the rondo-/orm, etc.— 20. A blank or schedule 
to bo filled out by the insertion of details; a 
sample or specimen document calculated to 
serve as a guide in framing others in like cases : 
as, a form for a deed, lease, or contract. 

You’ll memorial]*© that Department (according to regu- 
lar forms that you’ll find out) for leave to lnomorlalifle tills 
Department. . . . You had better take a lot of forme away 
with you. Give him a lot of forma t 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, x. 

21. A long seat; a bench. 

The Duke, upon hearing It. leaps from the Table so has- 
tily that he hurt both his Shins on the Form. 

linker , Chronicles, p. 190. 

I was seen . . . sitting with her upon the form. 

Shnk. t I. L.L.,1. 1. 

22. (a) A number of pupils sitting together 
on a bench at school. (6) A class or rank of 
students in a school (especially in England). 

Preaching the same Sermon to all sorts of People is as 
If a School- Master should i cad the same Lesson to his sev- 
eral Forme*. Selden, Table-Talk, p. Oh. 

The lower-fourtli /orm In which Tom found himself at 
the beginning of the next half-year was the largest form 
in the lower school, and numbered upwards of forty boys. 

T Hughes, Tom Drown at Kugby, 1. 8. 

Hence — (c) A class or rank in society. — 28. 
The seat or bod of a hare. 

Now for a clod-Uko bare In form they peer. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, 1. 

The hares (Lepus American mi) were very familiar. One 
had her form under ray house all winter, separated from 
me only by tho flooring. Thoreau, Walden, p. sol. 

24. A particular species or kind ; a spocies of 
a genus, etc. ; any assemblage of similar things 
constituting a component or 6 group, especially 
of a zo&logical group. 

Practically, when a naturalist can unite two formt * to- 
gether by others having intermediate characters, ho treat* 
the one as a variety of the other, ranking the most com- 
mon, blit sometimes the one first described, ns the species, 
and the other as the variety. 

Darwin , Origin of Species, p. 56, 

We must also remember tliat tnauy slight characters 
may be the atrophied or rudimentary remains of more 
Important characters which were useful In some ancestral 
form. A. H. Wallace , in Fortnightly Kev., N. 8., XL 300. 

Absolute form, in metaph ., form considered, or totng, 
without matter. — Accidental form, in metaph., a form 
which constitutes not the substance of a thing, but a mere 
accident of It — Adjoint linear fonn, In mat A., ajinoar 
function having the samo facionts as the nimntlc to which 
It belongs, and Its coefficients Indeterminate. Cayley, 
1864.— Algebraic form. Bee duf. 17.— Assistant form, 
In metaph., a form which mukes no part of tho subject, 
but serves only to impart motion to It— Bad, binary, 
asssfilsal, Conditional, oto , form. Bee the adjectives. 
—Blank form, (a) A printed iiapor in which spaces are 
left blank to be filled up according to particular reouire- 
ment Buoli fonn* are very extensively used in legal and 
business transactions. (6) in printing , a fonn of tyjies In 
which a nage or several pages have been left blank.— Oal- 
dulus of forma. Bee calculus. - Continuity of forms. 
Bee continuity . — Contract forms. Bee contract, a .— 
Corporeal form, a form which not only luheresin bodies, 
but ha* in ltsulf a liodlly character. —I 


bt. -Degenerate form. 
Bee degenerate. — Disponent or dlSPOUDg form. Bee 
principal fonn — Divisor 01 A form. Bee divisor.— Ex- 
ternal form of reasoning. Bee external.- Form of 
motion, In law , the distinguishing method of procedure, 
and henoe the class to which an action belongs, considered 
with reference to the mode of procedure or the kind of 
relief sought- Form Of a proposition, the mode of re- 
lationship which It asserts between Its terms; also, the 
logical type or class to which the proposition belongs; 
alio, with older writers, the copula as contradistinguished 
from the subject and the predicate. — Fo r m Of cognition, 
the mode lu which anything is cognised; especially, in 
the Kantian philos., that by which any kind of synthesis 
Of representations is effected, being either a form of In- 
tuition (space and time), of the understanding (a Kantian 
category), or of the reason (a Kantian idea).— Form Of 
fmoord. Bee concord.— Form of cor p or ei ty, in met- 
aph., that in which tho lnxlily character of a thing Is de- 
termined. — Form Of forms, in metaph., the Idea which 
determines the ideas themselves ; the one, also the nous 
of Flotlnus. 

Arise, climb, ascend, and mount up (with speculative 
wings) In spirit, to benold In the glasse of creation the 
form of forme, the exemplar number of all things numer- 
able, both vlefble and Invlsihlo, mortal and immortal, cor- 
poral and spIrituaL Dee, Pref. to Euclid (1670). 

Tho soul may be called the form of forme. 

Damn, Physical Fables, II., Expl. 
Form value, fleo twins.— flood fonn. See dcf. 14 .— 
Ursmnd form. Bee ground*. ~ Immaterial form, in 
metaph., a form the efficient cause of which does not lie 
In matter; opposed to material form. — Informing form, 
In metaph., a fonn which Is a part of Its subject— Xn- 
lMront form, In metaph., a form which can exist only in 
matter.— Inner form. In printing, when two forms are 
used for one sheet, thofonp which oontains the pages that 
are hidden or eouotalod by the folds or holts lu an uncut 


nda form Is usually printed flrsi-^XntiUlilhSo 
Item, In metaph., a form wmchoan be peraelTodrouly 
by the Intellect— Outer farm, in printing, when two 
forms are required, tho form which contains the 'first and 
last pages of a signature, as 1 and 8 in a sheet of octavo, 
or 1 and 16 lu a sheet of lflrao. and the pages which there- 
fore appear on the outside of the folded sheet Usually 
tills side of the sheet Is printed last- Principal farm, 
In metaph ., a form which Itself constitutes a species: 
opposed to a disponent or disposing form which merely 
prepares the matter for the reception of the principal 
form.— Ribbed form, in hand paper-snaking, a square or 
oblong wooden frame with parallel brass wires steadied 
by cross-wires, used for making lined paper.— Sensible 
form, In metaph.. a form whion can be perceived by the 
senses.— Separate farm, In metaph., a form which, while 
it may ho capable of existing only in matter, yet has a being 
apart from the matter.— fiwipia form, in metaph., mere 
form, without matter: thus, God lsneld to be simple 
form.— Substantial or e— cntlal form, in metaph., 
that in which the essence of a thing consists. The sub- 
stantial form has four marks : it does not directly affect 
the senses ; it has no variations of degree (though this 
was disputed); it is good and perfect; it is the princi- 
ple or origin of the properties and operations of that to 
which it pertains. Much use was mode by tho medieval 
logicians of the doctrine of substantial farms , and thus 
the absurdity of trying to explain the properties and 
operations or things by means of more abstract state- 
ments was put In a strong light, which the conflict with 
the real exinanations of seionoe soon heightened. Thus, 
if the Newtonian law of gravitation were merely a trans- 
formation of Kepler's laws, and implied nothing further, 
It would be of tlu* nature of a substantial fonn ; but in 
point of fact It predicts the various lunar equations, 
the planotary jiertiirbations, the prcreisiou of Che equi- 
noxes, the tides, and the figure of the earth.— Theory 
Of forms, the tlieoiy of the uhauge* of algebralo forms 
due to linear transformations of their variables; espe- 
cially, the theory of invariants, reclprocants, etc.— TO 
take fonn, to assume a definite shape, appearance, or or- 
der; become definite and clear: as, the conception gradu- 
ally took form in hi* mind. ■ Byn. 1. Shape, Fashion, etc. 
8u n figure, n.— 18. JtUe, Observance, etc. Bee ceremony. 
form (fdrm), v. [Early mod. E. also fourm, 
four me; < ME. fortnen, fourmen, < OF. former, 
fourmer, F. former ss Pr. Sp. P & format = It. 
formare = I), vormen m MIIG. Gt.formen = Icel. 
Sw. forma = Dan. forme , < L. formare , shape, 
fashion, form, etc,, < forma, a shape, form: 
hoo form, ».] I. tranx. 1. To give form to; 
shape ; mold, (a) To glvo n figure to ; make a figure 
of ; constitute as a figure : os, to form a statue ; to form a 
triangle. 

That glorious picture of the air 
Which summer’s llght-mbed angel forms 
On tho dark ground of fading storms. 

H’ Art tier, Hogg Megone, if. 
(b) In gonoral, to model, moke, or produce by any combi- 
nation of parts or materials. 

And the Lord Go d formed man of the dust of the ground. 

Gen. IL 7. 

I’ll trust you with the stuff you have to work on. 

You’ll fonn it! 11. Jonson, Catiline, liL 3. 

Prometheus, forming Mr. Day, 

Carv’d something like a Man in Clay. 

Prior, The Parallel. 

We can put together sentence aftor sentence of clear 
and strong English without a single Romance word ; we 
cannot form the shortest really comploto grammatical 
sentence without Teutonic words. 

JS. A. Freeman, Amor. Led*., p. 165. 
Specifically — (c) To arrange; combine in any particular 
manlier: as, h o formed Ills troops Into a hollow square. 
(d) To model by instruction and discipline ; mold ; train. 

Eminent moil, living and dead, whom we will not stop 
to enuniorate, carried to the Upi>or Douse an eloquence 
formed and matured in the tower. 

Macaulay , Lord Holland. 

I resolved to form Dora’s mind. ... I talked to her on 
the subjects which occupied my thoughts. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xlviil. 
(r) To devise ; conceive ; frame ; Invent ; create : as, to 
form opinions from sound premise* ; to form an Imago in 
the mind. 

He snld that he was unable to form an idea of what 
would be international bimetallism. 

Contemporary Kev., L. 287. 

We have now no means of forming an opinion of the 
great national teranlo of the Capitolina Jove, no trace of 
it, nor any intelligible description, having been preserved 
to the present time. J. Fergumm, Hist. Arch., I. 905. 

In gram., to make, as a word, by derivation or by si- 
xes. 

The one class or conjugation regularly fonn* Its preterit 
aud participle . . . by the addition of “ed^or “d v ’tothe 
root of tho verb. 

Whitney, essentials of Eng. Grammar, p. 107. 
2. To go to make up ; be an element or con- 
stituent of ; constitute ; take the shape of: as, 
duplicity /orm* no part of his character; those 
facts form a safe foundation for our conclu- 
sions. 

The diplomatic politicians, . . . who formed by far the 
majority. Burks, A Regicide Peace, II. 

He took his measures with that combination of dexter- 
ity and daring which/crmed his character. 

Irving, Granada, p. 61. 

8f. To display so as to communicate the real 
meaning. 

No violent heat whatsoever can /orm a new language to 
a man which he never knew before. 

StiOingJleet, Sermons, I. lx. 
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4f. To persuade; bring to do. 

Theffrist that gou/brmed to that ffetodede, 

He shnlde have haade hongynge on hie on the flordda. 

JMehard the Bedsits*, L 107. 

6. To provide with a form, as a hare. [Bare.] 

The melancholy hare inform'd in brakee and Men. 

Drayton, Polyolbioo, iL 864. 
•*Syn. L To fashion, carve, produce, dispose.*— 2. TO con- 
stitute, compose, make up. 

IL intrana, 1. To take or come into form; 
assume the characteristic or implied figure, 
appearance, or arrangement: as, the troops 
formed in columns; ice forma at a tempera- 
ture of 32° F. 

Form! Formt Riflemen, form / 

Ready, be ready to meet the storm 1 

Tennyson, The War. 
At the time of the English settlement in Britain, the 
consciousness of distinct national life could hardly have 
began among the Nether-Dutch people ; their language, 
their Institutions, were still only forming, not yet formed. 

B. A . Freeman, Amor. Loots., p. 77. 

2. To run for a form, as a hare; squat in a form. 
Seath. First, think which way she fourmeth, on what 
wind; 

Or north, or south. 

George. For, as the shopherd said, 

A witch is a kind of liare. B. Jonson, Bad Shepherd, iL 2. 

-form, [ss F. forme =s Bp. Pg. It. -forme. < L. 
-formia, -like, -shaped, the form, with adi. ter- 
mination, in compound adjectives, of forma, 
shape, form : see form, n. The vowel preced- 
ing this termination (representing in Latin 
the stem-vowel of the preceding element) 1 b 
properly i; but in some scientific words re- 
cently formed the vowel is erroneously made 
w, as if the ending of the Latin feminine geni- 
tive.] A termination in words of Latin origin, 
or in words formed like them, meaning * -like, 
-shaped, in tho form of’: as, enaiform, sword- 
like, sword-sliaped; falciform , sickle-shaped; 
vermtform, worm-like ; oviform , in the form of 
an egg. 

formable (fdr'ma-bl), a . [= F. formable = Sp. 
formable = It. "formabile, capable of being 
formed, < LL. formdbilis , that may be formed! 
< formare , form: see form, v.l 1 . Capable of 
being formed. 

A good many of his nervous connections are not yet 
formed, they are only formable. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 812. 

2f. Shapely; well formed. Davica. 

Thy* profit is gott by traueUing, that whatsoeuer ho 
wrytetli ne may so expresse and order It, that hy* narra- 
tive may be formable. W. Webbe, Eng. Poetry, p. 00. 

3f. Formal. Dehker. 

formal (fflr'mal), a. [< ME .formel, fourmel , G. 
formell = Dan. Sw. formel, < OF. formal, F. 
formel ss Pr. Sp. Pg. formal ss= It. formate, < L. 
formalis , < forma, form: see form, n.] 1. Ac- 
cording to fonn, rule, or established order; 
according to the rules of law or custom; sys- 
tematic; regular; legal. 

Tho tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d In vanity, till now : 

Now doth it turn, and ebb Imok to the *ea ; 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 

And flow henceforth In formal majesty. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1 
It was agroed that there should he a formal disputation 
between these doctors and some Protestant clergymen. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
Clive . . . applied to tho Court of Delhi for a formal 
grant of the powers of which he already possessed the re- 
ality. Macaulay, Lord Cffive. 

In northern Gaul, above all, where the Franks accepted, 
not only Christianity but Catholic Christianity, In the very 
act of their coming, the Teutonic conquest can hardly be 
said to have made any change at all In the formal poeitioo 
of the Christian Church. 

m JB. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 111. 

2. Characterized bv or made or done in strict 
or undue conformity to legal or conventional 
rules; notably conventional. 

And then, the justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyee severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instance!. 

Shak., As you Like it, IL 7* 
Still In constraint your sulTring sex remains, 

Or bound informal or In real chains. 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount, 1. 41 
A cold-looking, /omof garden, eat into angles and rhom- 
boids. Irving. 

Formal habits long slnoe oat of date. 

Browning', Ring and Book, X. 61 

3. Observing or requiring strict observance of 
the rules of law, custom, or etiquette; strict* 
ly ceremonious ; precise ; exact to affectation: 
punctilious. 

Especially [ceremonies] be not to be omitted .to stran- 
gers and formal nature!. Bacon, Bmayi, Hit 



fY* What to he, Biondelk)? 

Mm* Heater, a meroataate, or a pedant, 

X know not what ; hut formal in apparel. 

In salt and countenance rarely like a father. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. 2. 

The Mooalims are extremely format and regular In their 
•octal manner*. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptian!, I. 250. 

Formal m the was, ntlll* in her life's experience, she 
hod gnashed her teeth against human law. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

4. Regular or methodical in action. [Rare.] 

The formal stars do travel so 

As we their names and courses know. Waller. 

5. Having conformity with the rules of art; 
scholastic; theoretical; also, rhetorical; aca- 
demical; expressed in artificial language. 

Here Is taxed the vanity of formal speakers, that study 
more about prefaces and Inducements than upon the con- 
clusions and Issues of speech. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 814. 

1 lagan to look on tho rudiments of musirk, in which I 
afterwards arrived to mine formal knowledge, though to 
small perfection of hand. Evelyn, Diary, 1039. 

He fnyned such a formatt excuse that for want of lan* 
gunge Captaino Wtnne vnderstood him not rightly. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 223. 

6. Relating to form merely, not to the sub- 
stance or matter; having the form or appear- 
ance without the substance or essence; ex- 
ternal; outward: as, a formal defect; formal 
duty; formal worship. 

Jat not our looks put on our purposes ; 

Hut tiear It as our Homan actors do, 

With until'd spirits ami formal constancy. 

Shot., J. <\, ii. 1. 

Of formal duty make no morn tliy boast ; 

Thou disolaiy st w here it concui ns me most. 

Dryden, Aureugxclic. 

7t. Embodied in a form; personified. The allu- 
sion In the extract is to the character of the Vice who, 
under many aliases, was an attendant on the Devil in the 
old moralities. See iniquity and viee. 

Thus, like tho formal Vice, Iniquity, 

I moralise two meanings in one word. 

Shak., lUch. III., iii. 1. 

8f. Pertaining to or regarding the shape and 
appearance or a living being ; characteristic ; 
proper; sane. 

The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 

Have scar’d thy husband from the use of wits. . . . 

He patient; for 1 will not let him stir 

Till I have us'd the approved means 1 have, 

With wlioleaome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of hi in a formal man again. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 

This is evident to any formal capacity. 

Shak., T. H., II. B. 

0. Pertaining to form, in sense 8, especially 
in the Aristotelian use, opposed to material; 
essential; express. Bee phrases below. — 10. 
Pertaining to those elements of cognition which 
according to Kant have their origin in the na- 
ture of the mind itself; universal and neces- 
sary.— Formal abstraction, flee abstraction . — Formal 
acceptation, the acceptation of a word as representing 
what it signifies. Thus, if wo say “ Man has three let- 
ters,” man is taken in its material acceptation ; but if 
we say “Man is an animal,” the acceptation \» formal.— 
.Formal appellation, the mode ill which an adjective is 
understood when It forms the predicate of a proposition. 
-'Formal beatitude. Bee beatitude.— Formal cause, 
in metaph,, that element of a thing which determines 
what sort of a thing it is.— Formal correctness, evi- 
dence, heresy, etc. see the nouns.— Formal criterion 
Of troth, flee criterion.— FOrmal Inclusion, ill logic, 
express inclusion, such that the including term could not 
be defined without giving a definition of part of the defi- 
nition of the term included.— Formal fndttiiion, an 
inference having the form of an induction, but differing 
essentially therefrom in being demonstrative ; complete 
induction.— Formal law, in tonic, an explicit law ; sjso, 
one which has no exceptions.— Formal logic, the theory 
of the relations of different forms of propositions and syl- 
logisms : also (by loose writers) applied to the opinion of 
those who hold that such logic to adequate to represent- 
ing human thought. 

The dootrine which expounds the laws by which our 
scientific procedure should be governed, in so far as these 
lie In the forms of thought, or in the conditions of the 
mind itself, which to the subject In which knowledge In- 
heres, this science may be called formal, or subjective, or 
abstract, or pure, logic. Sir W. Hamilton, Logie, App. I. 

Pure or formal logic is devoted to thought in general 
and those universal forms and principles of thought which 
hold good everywhere, both In judging of reality and 
wuighlpg possibility, irrespective of any difference in tlie 
objects. Lotte, Logic (trans., ed. Hosanquet), lilt., xi. 
Formal mode, a mode which affects tlie copnia of a 
proposition, as possllfillty, necessity, etc., contradistin- 
guished from a material mode , which is any kind of limita- 
tion or modification of the subject or predicate.— Formal 
nature, the essence of a thing, the universal in re.— 
Pormal Object Of a faculty t, the adequate object ; the 
object expressed with sufficient generality to include every 
special object and nothing else. Thus, color to said to be 
the formal object of sight, but blue or red a material 06- 
ject . — Formal Object Of a science, the adequate object, 
as considered by the science ; that which Includes all that 
the science treats and nothing else.— Formal Opposi- 
tion, an opposition between two propositions which ap- 
pear to directly conflict, apart from any explanation of 
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the meanings of the terms i aa, No A to B; All A to B.— 
Formal part, in logic, the genus or specific difference 
considered as part of the species.— Formal repug- 
nancy, the repugnancy of two characters which cannot 
be true of tlie same subject, is black and white.— Formal 
■jgn, lu logic, a sign which denotes Us object by virtue of 
resembling it ; a likeness ; an icon ; au analogue ; a dia- 
gram. 

The/orotoi sign is that which represents the thing, 8o, 
a picture Is a sign of the tiling painted; the footstep, of 
the foot ; conceptions, of things, etc. 

Burgerediciue, Monilio Logtoa (tr. by a Gentleman), 

[1. xtx. 20. 

Formal gjgnlfloate. the quality conaotod by an elec- 
tive. — Formal signification, the regular signification of 
a word.- Formal truth, logical consistency ; agreement 
with logical possibility. 

The knowledge of the form of thought is a formal 
knowledge^ and the harmony or thought with the form of 
thought to, consequently, formal truth 

Sir H\ Hamilton, Logic, xxvl. 
Formal unity, in metaph., tho unity which lielong* to 
an individual apart from his individuality. Thus, tho 
humanity of Peter, apart from his individuality as Peter 
(Petreityi is one humanity, and in ho far possesses formal 
unity.- Formal Whole, 111 logic, a species considered as 
roni]MHHHl of its genus and spot Iflc difference. * gyn. 8. 
Ceremonial , etc. (see ceremonious)', punctilious, stifi, prim. 

formaldehyde (fdrm-al'de-lud), u. [< former) 
+ aldehyde.] A gas, CHj'O, it can be obtained in 
several waya as, tor example, by leading a mixture of 
vaimr of methyl-alcohol, CHA), and air over a healed 
platinum spiral. When dissolved in water it is a jiowei- 
ful disinfectant 

formalism (fdr'mftl-izm). n. [< formal + -ism.] 

1. The character of being formal; strict ad- 
herence to or observance of proscribed or rec- 
ognized form, role, style, etiquette, or the like; 
excessive attachment to conventional usage, 
or (especially in religion) to external forms 
and observances; hence, artificiality or cold 
stiffness of manner or behavior: as, judicial 
formalism ; formalism in art; tho formalism of 
pedantry or of court life ; cold formalism in 
public worship. 


One good result bad followed the constitutional formal- 
ism of the three reigns,. Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 873. 

2. In philos. : (a) The system which denies the 
existence of matter ana recognizes form only ; 
phenomenal idealism, (h) A belief in tho suf- 
ficiency of formal logic, especially of the tradi- 
tional syllogistic, for the purposes of human 
thought. 

formalist (f6r'mal-ist), n. [= G. Dan. Sw. for- 
malist , < F. formdliste = Pg. It. formulista ; as 
formal 4- -ist.] 1. One who adheres strictly 
to established custom, form, or usage, as in 
style, conduct, or procedure ; 0110 who is at- 
tached to the observance of recognized modes 
or methods ; also, one who has undue regard to 
forms and rules. 

There are in point of wisdome ami suftk-ieucie, that doe 
nothing or little verie solemnly. II In a ridiculous tiling, 
and fit for a satyre to persons of judgement, to see what 
shifts these formalists have, and what inrspectives to 
make superficies to seemo body, that hath depth and 
bulke. Bacon, Of Seeming Wise (1012). 

The cramping Influence of a hard formalist on a young 
child in repressing his spirits and courage, paralysing tlie 
understanding, ... Is a familiar fact explained to the 
child when he becomes a man. Emerson , History. 

2. In philos ., one who denies the existence of 
matter and recognizes tho existence of form 
only; an idealist. 

formiuifitic (ffovm&-lis'tik), a. [< formalist + 
-to.] Characterized by formalism. 

To make forms essential in the essence of formalistic 
ritualism. C. Hodge, quoted iu Church Polity, p. 297. 

formality (f6r-mal'i-ti),n. ; x>\. formalities 
[= F .formalitf ss formalidad m P g.formali- 

dade = It. formah td ; as formal + -f fy/] 1. The 
condition or quality of being formal ; specifi- 
cally, rigid or undue observance of forms or 
established rules, as in style, conduct, or pro- 
cedure ; especially, the sacrifice of substance or 
Bpirit to form ; conventionality. 

Nor was Ills attendance on divine offices a matter of for- 
mality and custom, but of conscience. Bp. Atterbury. 

His heart was a little cold; ... his manners decorous 
even to formality. Macaulay, William Pitt. 

2. The result of exclusive attention to the 
rules of art, without life or spontaneity. 

fluch P looks) os are mere pieces of formality, so that If 
you look on them you look through them. Fuller. 

3. An established order; a rule of proceeding; 
a formal mode or method: as, the formalities 
of judicial process; formalities of law. 

The only part of the formalUiec which seemed to distress 
him was the plucking of the Bible out of his band. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 


formation 

Land once afforested became subject toa peculiar system 
of laws, which, as well as Uie/bmiaHttes required to oun- 
, ititute a valid afforestment, have been carefully ascer- 
tained by the Anglo-Norman lawyers. 

Encyc. Brit., IX. 409. 

4f. Validity; binding force. 

The formality of tlie vow lies in tho promise made to 
God. StuUngfeet. 

5f. Customary behavior or dress, or customary 
eetemouy; ceremonial. 

Civilians . . . attired in hlncko gownes. with certalne 
tippets and formalities that they wear iiihmi pleading days. 

Curyat, Crudities, 1. 81. 
The pretender would have infallibly lutided in our north- 
ern parts, and found them ul I Hat down in tlwlr formalities, 
as the Gauls did the Konmu scmiUmi. Swift. 

6. In philos ., external appearance; formal part. 
To fix on God the formality of faculties or affections Is 

tlie imposture of our faucics, and contradictory to his di- 
vinity. Gfunetllc, Hccp. flcl. 

7. In tho philosophy of Duns Scot us, a formal 
element of being; a qualitative oils, or any- 
thing belonging thereto except an intrinsic 
mode. Examples of formalities arc . humanity, aslnclty, 
animality, quantity, quality, entity, unity. 1 111th, goodness. 
Examples of intrinsic modes are: ltilliiity , potentiality, 
necessity, existence, reality, hcucceit}. 

Its parts are said to lie formal; as if one should say, 
wlduh by reaaon only, which they call formality, are dis- 
tinguished. 

Burgerediciue, Monltlo Logics (tr. by a Gentleman), 

II. xiv. 10. 

8. Tho character of the formal in tlie Kantian 
sense ; universality and necessity. 

formalize (fAr'inal-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. formal- 
ized , ppr. formalizing. [« F. formaliser a Bp. 
formal tzar = Pg . forma lisar= It. fomtalizeare ; 
as formal + -o\] I, trans. If. To reduce to 
foriu ; give a certain form to ; model. 

Tlie name spirit which anointed the blessed soul of our 
Saviour ( ’heist doth mo formalize, unite, and actuate ills 
whole race, hh if taili lie and they were so many llmlia com 
pacted into one body Hooker. 

2. To render formal. 

It Is curioiiK 1o see tlie ugeiirv of this (importance at- 
tached to] gcntilll> in formalizing even love ami hatred. 

Whipple, Lit. ami Life, p. 137. 

n. in trans. 1. To affect formality ; become 
formal. [Rare.] 

They turned their ]Mn»r cottages into statuly palaces, 
their true fasting into jormalizing and partial alwtliicnoe. 

Halee, St. Peter’s Kail. 

2f. To use forms, as of statement. 

Many times indeed our gallants can formalize In other 
wonts, but evermore tin* sulsitance, and usually the very 
wonts are no other but these of I'aiu’s, Let us go out Into 
tho field. Hales, Duels. 

formalisert (fdr'mal-I-z6r), n. A formalist. 

Tlie ministers turned formalizers. 

linger North, Lord Gull font, II. 144. 

formally (f6r'nml-i), adv. [< ME. formHliche, 
‘ i.J In a formal mau- 


farmeliche; < formal + 
ner; as regards form ; in form. 

O wher hastou 1m»ii ho long hyde In niuwe, 

That canst so wol and fm meLche arguwu ? 

Chaucer, Troilus, tv. 497. 

You and your followers do stand formally divided against 
the authorised guides of the church and tlie rest of the 
people. Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 

A judgment is formally right wlicu Its predicate Is con- 
tained in the conception of the subject ; formally wrong 
when it is not. E Carnl, Philos, of Kant, p. 295. 

The tme prliiclple/oroiaff# stated by Hutler,that “prob- 
ability Is the guide of life " Bibliotheca Sacra, XLY. 711. 
Tho very devil ossiinrd time formally. 

That face, that voice, that gesture, that attire. 

Middleton, A Mad World. 
[Iu the flcotlst philosophy this adverb was introduced 
into a proposition to show that it was true by virtue of a 
definition, or “identically.” 

Tho effect is wild to lie contained in thp cause c liber /or- 
malty or eminently. When formally, or tlm effect Is of the 
same nature with tlie cause, the cause is said to lie unlvo- 
cul, and is equal to its effect. 

Burgerediciue, Monltlo Logic* (tr by a Gentleman), 

1 1, xvli. 21 

That which formally makes this (charity] u (’hrlstlnii 
grace Is tin 1 spring from which it flows. Smalridge. \ 

formate (fAr'm&t), n . [</orm-fr + -oto 1 .] A 
salt formed by the union of formic acid with a 
base. Also eollod/oniftffto. 
formation (Mr-ma'shon), n. [=G. Dan. Sw .for- 
mation, < F. formation ss Bp. formation = Pg. 
formaqflo ss It. formazionc, < h. formatw(n-), 
'< formare, form: see form, r.] 1. The act or 
process of forming or making; the operation 
of composing by the union of materials or ele- 
ments, or of shaping and giving form ; a put- 
ting or coming into form: as, t he formation of 
a state or constitution ; the formation of ideas 
or of character. 

The Sixth Day concludes .with the Formation of Man. 

Addison, Spectator, fie. 889 



formation 

8, Disposition of parts or elements; formal 
structure or arrangement; conformation; con- 
figuration: as, the peculiar formation of the 
heart; n formation of troops in columns, squares, 
etc. 

Tlio (loomed inuri marched on, without any formation. 

E. Sartortus, In the Soudan, p. 03. 

The well diHclpliued picket had gone right-about-face 
like a single (lemon They maintained I'M* formation all 
tlio while we were In alght 

It L Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 143. 

3. That which is formed; anything considered 
as to its form, structure, or arrangement: as, 
the formation consisted of a mass of incongruous 
materials. Specifically — 4. In gcol., properly, 
a group or assemblage of rocks, whether strati- 
fied or unstratifiod. having a similar origin or 
some common physical character. Home geologists 
use the word formation as the equivalent of nyntrm, or ah 
designating a group of strata having the same geological 
age. Hue iryutrin. 

Thus we speak of stratified and unstratlfled, fresh-water 
and marine, aqueous and voleanle, ancient and modem, 
metalliferous and non-tnetAlli/unius formation*. 

Sir C. Lytsll, Manual of Geology, p. 8. 

'* Formerly It was considered sufficient to collect the more 
typleal specimens of a species, and to Ik* satisfied with a 
general collection to represent the Formation ” To this 
la added in a note * “the term Joi malum Is in some re- 
spects objectionable, hut It is convenient, and no satisfac- 
tory substitute has ns yet lieen proposed." 

Frcetmch, Geology, p. 6. 

Alluvial formations. Hen alluvial.— Free-cell forma- 
tton. Hce free. - Polar formation, In math., the appli- 
catlon of the operation or . I)„ -f , etc 

formational (for-ma^Hlion-ai), a. [< formation 
+ -al.] Pertaining to formation or formations. 

Format tonal and historical geology. 

A met. Jour. Set , H<1 ser., XXX11. 244. 

formative (fAr'nia-tiv), a. and n. [< V. for - 
mat if as I *r. formitliu = Bp. Pg. It. forma tovo, 

< NIj. format ir us, < L. formare, p|>. forma tus, 
form: hoc form, /\J I, a. 1. Giving form or 
shapo; having tlio power of giving form ; plas- 
tio; shaping; molding; determining: oh, the 
formative yolk of an egg, which changes into 
an embryo; a formative process. 

The meanest plant cannot lie raised without seeds by 
any formative power residing in the soil. 

Bentley, Sermons. 

UtimlMTlaud substitutes throughout for the Idea of right 
M format ine In ethics that of natural giKiil. 

Hiblmtheea Sacra, XM1I. M2 

2. Pertaining to formation or development; 
related to the fixation of or growth into form 
or order: aH, tlio formative period of youth or 
of a nation; formative experiments. 

The nmu who lias learned It dilatory | as he learns French 
or Gorman from a travelling conversation book does not 
gain cither tin* formatter effect on the judgment, or the 
great luherltnnee of scientific study. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist , p 73. 

To them who did uot consider the formative nature of 
the lMKik . . It seemed as if the young author |Hwlu 
burnt* J was lusting after slrnugo gods. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 3JM) 

3. In gram., serving to form; determining gram- 
matical form or character as a part of speech 
or derivative ; inflectional: as, « formative ter- 
mination. 

H. it. In gram,, a formative element of a 
word; that which servos to give grammatical 
form; an addition to or modification of a root 
or crude form, giving it special character, 
fonnator (fAr' inn-1 or), n. [< L. for mu tor, a 
former, shaper, < formare , form, shape: see 
form,v, Cx, former*,] Samo as covformator. 
formatnre ( for'ma-tur), «. [as Pg. forma turn ; 

< L. as if *formatura, < formare , form: woo 
form, r.J The act of shaping or forming. 
[Rare.] 

Those Infant cnniinuultics wore easily susceptible of 
fur mature by leading men. The Churchman , LIV. 480. 

foim-board (fArm'lidrd). n. An inferior kind 
of pasteboard used for packing, bookbinding, 
©to. It is made from wnsto ptijier, refuse rags, 
and coarser portions of the pulp. 
forme 1 !, ft. [ME., < AH. forma, first: see for- 
mer *.] Former; first. 

Adam ourv forme fader. Chaueer , Talc of Mellbeus. 

forme 2 (ffirm), «. A Middle English spelling of 
form, still retained in English and Scotch usage 
among printers. Bee form, n„ 6. 
form* (ror-nia'), a. [F., pp. of former, form: 
s oo form, i’.] In her., Bame as pattd. 
formed (f6nnd), a. 1. Arranged, as stars into 
u constellation.—- 2. In her, , seated or crouched 
as in its form: said of a hare.—* 3. Trained; 
developed; mature; as, a formed character.— 
Formed bachelor. Sue bachelor, s. 
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formedont (fAr'm$-don), *. [L. forma doni.] 
In old Eng . law , a writ of right for the recov- 
ery of lands by one claiming according to the 
form of a gift or grant thereof — Formedon in 
tbe descender, Mich a writ brought by the heir In tall 
against au alienee of a preceding tenant In tall.— For- 
medon In the reverter, such a writ brought by the 
one entitled to the reversion. 

formelt, w. [ME. formal, formic, formayllc, ap- 
par. an altered form, in simulation of ME. fe- 
mcl, female , female, of OF. forme , a female of 
the falcon or hawk kind.] The female of the 
falcon family of birds. 

Nature held on hire bond 
A formelt ogle. 

Chaueer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 378. 

form-element (f6rm'ol'$-m§nt), n. Anything 
that enters into the structure or composition 
of something else, giving it a recognizable 
form or constitution. Thus, the corpuscles of the 
blood are form-elements of that fluid ; a cell Is a form ■ 
element of any tissue; an ultimate fibril of muscle is a 
form-element of flesh. 

formenet (fdr'mfin), n. [< formic + -one .] 
Methane, or marsh-gas. 

former 1 (f6r'm6r), a . and n. [Mod. E., with 
corapar. suffix -er, < ME. forme , first, < AS. 
forma , first (as OB. formo = OFrics. forma). < 
for , fore, fore, before, + - ma , superl. suffix. 
ooo for, fore 1 , and ot. foremost.] I. a. If. Be- 
ing before in place ; fore ; first ; foremost. 

Ilo was citcr in the former fronte, and liildc Callhourno 
in his right honde, aud smote on the right side* and on the 
lifte. Merltn (12. E. T. H.), 111. 661. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perch'd. 

Shak., J. C., v. 1. 

2. Being or happening before in time; pre- 
ceding another or something else in order of 
time; prior. 

Hu shall come unto us as the rain, ns the latter and for- 
mrr rain unto the earth. lies, vi 8. 

Tls but the Fmi'ral of the former year 

Fujx, To Mrs. M. B. 

At what /or period, under what/«r»ier administra- 
tion, did public officers of the United States thus interfere 
111 elections V D. Webster, Hjieorli, (let. 12, 1882. 

3. Past; especially, long past; ancient. 

Enquire, I pray thee, of the former age. Job viii. 8. 

After-Ages can know nothing of former Times hut what 

is recorded by writing. linker. Chronicles, p. 1. 

4. Preceding or going before in n series; an- 
tecedent in order of thought, of action, etc.: 
specifically applied to the antecedent one of 
two things, or of two parts or divisions of any- 
thing. 

Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 
t this one word. * " * * 


2. In time past; at a certain point or through 
an indefinite period in the past; of bid; here- 
tofore. 

Marry, ’tls a withered pear ; It wn» formerly better. 

Shak., Alfs Well, L 1. 

At this time the King forgot not a deliverance he hod 
formerly hod. Baker, Chronicles, p. 406. 

3f. In time just past; just now; as aforesaid. 

Tltou host tncurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 
« Syn. 2. Once, anciently ; Formerly, Previoutly. Former- 
ly means before the present time, and perhaps s considera- 
ble time before ; previouely, before some particular event 
or time, and generally up to that point: as, tlio rates of 
postage were formerly much higher than now; they were* 
reduced In 1846, having previously been at an average of 
about 12} cents. 

formestt, a. superl. A Middle English form of 
foremost. 

formfal (fArm'ffil), a. [< form + -/id.] Ready 
to form; creative; imaginative. [Rare.] 

As fleets the vision o'er the formful brain. 

This moment hurrying wild the impassion’d soul, 

The next in nothing lost. Thornton, Summer, L 1632. 

form-genus (fArm'jfi'nus), ft. In biol. , a genua 
composed of similar form-species. 

When vigorously growing and dividing, the Bchlcomy- 
cetes os a rule present certain definite forms, which are 
at any rate mi constant under constant conditions that 
thoy can lie figured and described with such accuracy and 1 
certainty that good observers have regarded them as fixed 
species, or at least as form-species or form-genera. 

Encye. Jmt., XXL 401. 

formi&te (f6r'mi-fit), n. Bame an formate. 

formic (ffir'mik), a. [=F .formtque; short for 
formictc, q. v.] Pertaining to, produced by, 

AIbo* 


But t 


Shak., K. John, ill. 1. 
My two former [letters] were of Judaism ami Christian- 
ity lhnvell, Letters, li. 10. 

A had author deserves lietter usage than a bad critic ; n 
man may lie the former merely through the misfortune of 
want of judgment , hut he cannot be the latter without 
1 10 th that and an ill temper. Pa ye. 

Former adjudication. Bee adjudication. =Byn. 2. Trior, 
anterior, antecedent. Bee pronoun - 3. Bygone, 
n ,t m. A predecessor. Dane*. 

former 2 (f6r m6r), n. [< ME. former, f armour, 
Jourmour, formvour, < OF. formcor, *f armour, 
formenr, < L. fonnator, a former, < formare , 
form: two form, v. Cf .formator.] 1. One who 
formM, fashions, creates, or inakeH ; a creator. 
We hulovpii God, formyour of hevoiie and of erthe. 

Mantiti'ille, Travels, p. 2. 

Fader and founnour of al that euero was mnkod. 

Pier* Ploieman (II), lx. 27. 

2. Specifically, a pattern in or upon which 
anything is sha;>ed, as a piece of wood used for 
shaping cartridges and gun-wads; any mecha- 
nism contributing to give shape to an article in 
process of manufacture. 

To roll up the eases lof rockets] you must lmve n smooth 
round ruler, or, as it is called, a former, exactly the sixo of 
the cavity of the rucketj and 10 or 12 times as long. 

Workshop Hecei jrte, 1st ser., p. 124. 
Tin* cutting pressure of the tool tends to hold the former 
and the plate together Sei. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 2fi0. 

formeret (fdr'me-ret), ft. [< OF. formeret, fro - 
morel, < forme, form: see form, ft.] In areh., 
the arched rib which in ribbed vaulting lies 
next the wall and in a plane parallel to it. it 
fixes the form of the vault longitudinally, mid is less than 
the other main rllis which divide aud support the vault- 
ing. See are doubteau, aro ogive, under and . 

formerly (f6r'm6r-li), adv. If. First; first of 
all; beforehand. 

But Calldore, that was more miieke of sight, . . . 

Prevented him liefore hls stroke conld light, 

And on the helmet smoto him formerlis 

Spenser , F. Q., VI. I. 38, 
If I had not/orm*rfy read the Barons Wars in England, 
1 hod mors admired that of the Lesgares in France. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 11. 


derived from, or characteristic of antB. 
formtcic. 

When we are told to go to the ant and the bee, and con- 
sider their ways. It Is uot that we should borrow from them 
formic laws or apiarian policy. 

Southey , The Doctor, xcvl. 
Formic acid, lico.on, an add obtained from a fluid 
emitted liy lints when irritated This fluid contains both 
malic ami formic acids, and by infusing ants in boiling 
water an add as strong as vinegar is obtained, which has 
been used in place of vinegar. Formic acid exists also In 
certain other insects, In the common Btlnglng nettle, nndf 
in various animal liquids. It Is prepared commercially 
liy heating oxalic add and glycerin, the oxalic acid sepa- 
rating into carlmn dloxid and formic add. It Is a colorless 
fluid of strongly acid smell, and produces a blister and 
great pain when dropped en the skin.— Formic ethers* 
others obtained liy the substitution of ulcoliolic radicals 
for the replaceable hydrogen of formic add: thus, etlijl 
fonmc ether, 

Formica (for- ml ' kjl), w. [L. (> It. formica = 
Bp. honntga = Pg. formiga = Pr. formiga = F* 
Jourtut), an ant, emmet.] 1. The typical ge- 
nus of ants of the family FornncitUe, formerly, 
as used by Limuuus, coextensive with the whole 
group of fortniearians, but now greatly restrict- 
ed. It atlll contains many species, having the abdominal 
peduncle olio-jointed, the mandibles triangular and den- 
ticulate, and tho females stlngless. F. rvfa Is a common 
red a tit, fonnd both in Europe and in North America. 

2. [f. r.] [ML., a kina of abscess ( anostema ) f 
lit. an ant; also called porrum, lit. leek: cf. F* 
oignon, a bunion, lit., an onion.] An abscess; 
in falconry , a distemper in a hawk’s hill which 
eats it away. 

formic&n (xAr'mi-kan), a. [< L. formica , am 
ant, + -<iw.] Of of pertaining to the ant; re- 
sembling an ant.. 

The dliver aiits . . . are vagabonds and wanderers upon 
the face of the earth, formican tramps. 

Eclectic Mag., XLI. 490. 

formloant (f 6r 'mi-kant ). a. [< L. formican ( t-)a T 
ppr. of formicare , crawl like ants, feel (as the 
skin) as if erawled over by ants, < formica , an 
ant.] Crawling like an ant: applied in medicine 
to the pulse when it is extremely small, scarcely 
perceptible, unequal, and communicates a sen- 
sation like that of the motion of an ant per- 
ceived through a thin texture. Dunglism, 

fonnicaria, ft. Plural of formicarium. 

Foimlcarie (f6r-mi-ka'ri-€), ». pi. [NL., fern* 
pi. of ML. *formicarius, ad].: see formicarian.] 
A superfamily name of the ants, conterminous 
with the family Formicidat in a large sense; 
synonymous with Heterogyna. 

formicarian (fto-mi-k&'ri-aii), a. and n. [< ML. 
*formicarius (> OF. formicaire), pertaining to 
ants, < L. formica, an ant: see Formica.] J. a. 
1. In entom., of or pertaining to ants; formidne. 
—2. In omith., or or pertaining to ant-birds; 
formicarioid. 

II. ft. 1. In entom., one of tbe Formicaries; 
an ant. — 2. In ornith an ant-bird; a formi- 
oarioid passerine bird. 

Fomicariida (rtr'mi-k*-rt'i-d«L »». pi. [NL., 
< Fbrmicarius + -idas.] A family of formica- 



Tioid pmitM tedj hm^ longslender foot, 
the -outer toe united at the Mae to the middle 
toe, full plumage on the rump, and a charac- 
teristic coloration ; the South American ant- 
birds. The family la divisible Into Thmm>noyhilinm (ant- 
ahrlkeaX Formieitorinm (ant-wren*), and Ponnicartinm 
(ant-thruahes). Under varlom names, the Formieariidt* 
have been Included with several different groups of birds 
with which they have little affinity, as the Lamtdas Tur- 
di&m , etc.; and the terms Formicdriidm and Formiean- 
ina have usually included a number of heterogeneous 
forms now eliminated. The family as here limited la con- 
fined to the warmer jparte of America, and Is highly char- 
acteristic of the Neotropical fauna. Also Formiearida. 

Fonnicariinm (fAr-mi-kfi-ri-I'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
< Fbrmiearius + ina. 1 A subfamily of Formi- 
cariUke, the ant-thruahes proper, resembling in 
form but not in coloration the old-world pittas 
(with which they were formerly confounded). 
They have a thrush-like bill, large stout feet, a very short 
square tail, sexes usually alike In color, and terrestrial 
liahlta. These ant-birds are confined to the warmer parts 
of America; the genera and species are numerous. 

formicarioid (fAr-mi-kii'ri-oid), a. and n. I. a . 
Having the characters of the Formicarioktov, 
as an ant-shrike, ant-wren, or ant-thrush proper. 
Also formicaroid. 

XI. *• One of the Formicarioidew ; a formi- 
carioid or tracheophonous passerine bird. 

Formicarioidan (fdr-mi-ka-ri-oi'df-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Formicarius + -oidm.] A superfamily 
of birds, the ant-thrush series or formicarioid 
passerines, a group of non-oscine Passeres, with 
tracheal syrinx and schisopelmous feet; the 
Tracheophonce of authors. It Is a large series of 
some 000 species, confined to the Neotropical region. 
Leading families are the Fonuieariidct, FumariuUr, Den- 
droeolajdkice, FteroptachidiK, etc. 

formicarium (f6r-ini-ka'ri-um), n. ; pi. formi - 
mria (-&). [ML.] Hume as formicary. 

Formicarlus (fAr-mi-ka'ri-us), n. [NL., < */or- 
mtcarim , pertaining to ants, < formica , an ant: 
see Formica . ] The typical genus of ant-thrushes 


While the lUMriorttv of the anti as a crow to the re- 
maining Hymeooptera, to Another InaectMmd to the rest 
of the annuloee 11 sub-kingdom." la undisputed* we are un- 
able to decide which species of ant If elevated above the 
rest of the Formicide family. Fop. SeL Mo., Xil. 197. 

Formidd* (f Ar-mis'i-dS), a. pi. [NL., < Formk 
oa + -idea,] A family of aculeate hymenopter- 
ous insects, of the senes Heterogyna or Formica- 
riot; the ants. It Is specially characterised by the form 
of the abdomen, the first Joint of which (and in one sub- 
family the second also) forms a lenticular scale or knot of 
variable shape, serving as a peduncle to the rest. All the 
species are social, and live In colonies, consisting of males, 
females, and neuters. See anti, and out under A tta. 

formldde (fAr'mi-sid), a. Sc oformidd. 

Formidna (fdr-mi-sTnft), * [NL., < Formica 
+ -ina.] A genus of ants, of the family Forwi- 
ckke. F. rufa, known as thoAorse-ant, is an ex- 
ample. 

formidaa (f6r'mi-*in), a. [< L. formicinus, < 
formica , an ant : see Formica.'] Same as for- 
micate. 

Every trading vessel lu the tropics has 1U fonnieine 
fauna, and cannot help acting as a transporter of all sorts 
of ants. H. O. Forbce, Eastern Archipelago, p 31. 

FonnieiTora (f6r-ml-«iv'6-rft), « . [NL., < L./or- 
mica, an ant, + vorare, eat, devour.] The typi- 




Mexican Ant-khraah [FormfearOu mmiliger). 

of the family Formicariidaiand subfamily Formi- 
cartinat, containing such as F. moniliger and 
many others. 

formicaroid (fAr'mi-kft-roid), a. Same as for- 
micarioid. 

Formicaroid passeres, a gron^ of passerine birds ein 


bracing ten families not normally 
tlngnlshed from tnrdold,tanagrold. and stumold passeres 
respectively. ‘ “ " ” 1 ' 


acromyodiau, as dis- 
and stumold passorei 
A. H. Wallace, Ibis (1874), p. 406, 

(fdr'mi-kft-ri), n.; pi. formicaries 


(-riz). [< ML. formicarium, an ant-hill (prop, 
neut. of 'formicarius, adj.), < L. formica , ant; 
see formwarian, Formica.] An ants’ nest or 
ant-hill ; the nest or burrow inhabited by a col- 
ony of ants. See ant-hill. 

In a formicary we can detect no trace of private prop- 
erty ; the territory, the buildings, the stores, the booty, 
exist equally for tlio benefit of all. 

Fop. Sci. Mo., XU. 196. 

This work they [the antsl carry on until enough workers 
are reared to attend to the active duties of tlte /ormfean/- 

Science, III. 54. 

fornicate (fdr'rai-kfit), a. [< L. formica, an ant, 
+ -ate 1.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling an 
ant or ants. Als oformicine. 
formication (fdr-mi-k&'shon), n. [as F. formi- 
cation^ L.formicatkdn-), Kformicare, crawl like 
ants, feel (as the skin) as if crawled over by 
ante; B&o formicant.] In pathol., an abnormal 
subjective sensation, referred to the skin, re- 
sembling the feeling of ants creeping over the 
body. 

fonude (fdr-mia'ik), a. [< L. formica, an ant, 
+ -fo.1 Same as formic. 
fopddd (fdr'mi-sid), n. and a. L n. An ant 
of the family Formiddtc. 
k TL a. Of or pertaining to the Formiddm. 
Abo formicide. 


Femiginotu Ant-wren [Fermtctvra ferrttginta). 

cal genus of ant-wrens of the subfamily Formi- 
civortnas, containing such as F. ferruginea and 
others. 

Formichrorlna (f6r-mi-siv-$-rT ), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Formicivora + -t*a?.] A subfamily of the fam- 
ily Formtcariidw ; the ant-wrena. it comprises 
small weak anodes with comparatively slender and scarce- 
ly hooked bill, the sexes unlike hi color, the males being 
varied with black ami white, and tlio female* with brown. 

formidability (fAr'ini-da-bil'i-ti), w. [< for- 
midable : see -bility.] The quality of being for- 
midable; fonnidalncnesB. [Rare.] 

A Mackintosh has been taken who reduces their forwi- 
dabilitff by lxdug sent to raise two clans. 

Walpole, To Mann, II. 98 (1745). 

formidable (f Ar'mi-da-bl), a. [< F. formidable 
= 8p. formidable » Fg. formidavol = It. formi- 
dable, < L. formidabim , causing fear, < formi- 
dare , fear, dread; cf. formula (formulin -), n., 
fear, dread.] Exciting or fitted to excite fear 
or apprehension ; hard to deal with ; difficult 
to overcome, perform, or the like: applied to 
persons or tlnnjpt possessing such strength, 
power, or capability, or presenting such ob- 
stacles to action or progress, as to discourage 
effort or inspire dread of failure. 

I swell my preface Into a volume, and make it formi- 
dable, when you see so many pages behind. 

Dryden, Dod. of ASneid. 

One or two of the present ministers are pleased to rep- 
resent me as & formidable man. 

GvUltmith, Oood-natnred Man, II. 

The master of such a force (sixty thousand troopsl could 
not but lie regarded by all his neighbours as a formidable 
enemy and a valuable ally. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
»Byn. Deterrent, discouraging, fearful, appalling, re- 
doubtable. 

formidableness (fftr'mi-da-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being formidable, or adapted to ex- 
cite dread. 

formidably (fAr'mi-da-bli), adv. In a formi- 
dable manner. 

fmnidoloffet (for-mid>16gl, a. [a Sp. Pg. It. 
formidoUm , < L. formidolosua , formidulotnts, 
full of fear, < formido , fear, dread : see formi- 
dable .] Dreading greatly ; very much afraid. 
Bailey. 

fomiag-oyllnder (tor'ming-«il'in-d6r), tf. See 
cylinder. 

forming-machine (f6r'ming-m&-sh6n')' n. l. 
A machine used for bending tin-plate, and in 
making hollow ware. — 2. An apparatus for 
shaping articles made from fabrics of various 


kinds, as hats from plaited straw.—* 3. A ma- 
chine for twisting strands of fiber into rope. 

formleas (fArm'les), a. [as D. mrmlooM a = G. 
formica = Dan. Sw. formloa ; as form + -leas.] 
Wanting form or shape; without a determinate 
form; shapeless; amorphous. 

What’s past, and what’s to come, Is strew’d with husks 
And for mien ruin of oblivion. Shak , T. and C., iv. fi. 

formlossly (fftmi'les-li), adv. In a formless 
manner. 

His long coat liung/orMfeMto from Ills shoulders. 

liondli r, Annie Kllbum, vl. 

formlessness (fAmi'les-nos), m. The L.ate of 
being without form. 

Formosan (f6r-rao'san), a. and n . I. a . Of 'or 
pertaining to Formosa, a largo island lying 
southeast of China, to which country it Iwlongs. 
—Formosan deer, s no deer 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Formosa. 

formosityt (fAr-mos'i-ti), w. [< OF. formoait 6 
ss It. formoaitd , < L. formosita(t-)a , Wauty, < 
formosua , beautiful: see formoua.] Beauty; 
gracefulness. 

The thunder-thumping Jove transfused Ills dotes into 
your excellent /ormoHtic. 

Sir F. Sidney , Wanstuiul Play, p 019. 

formoust. <*. [= Pg. It. formoao, < L.formoana, 
beautiful, < forma.torm, beauty: boo form, »*.] 
Beautiful ; fair. Halliwell. 

O pulchilor sole In beatitle full lueldeut, 

Or all feminine moat formnus flour. 

The Nine Ladie* Worth ie, 1. 23. 

form-specieB (fdrm'spe^sh^z), n. Ill biol., a 
species constituted by a single stage in the 
course of development, of a species which un- 
dergoes transformations, ana in many eases 
originally supposed to bo the only form of the 
species. 

formula (fAr'mu-lft), h. ; pi. formula \ formu- 
las (-le, -ljiz). [= (I. Dan. 8w. form el = F. for- 
mula = Sp. Pg. formula = It . formula , formula , 
< L. formula , a small pattern or mold, a form, 
rule, principle, method, formula, dim. of forma, 
a form: see form, «.] 1, In general, a pre- 

scribed form or rule ; a fixed or conventional 
method in which anything is to l>e done, ar- 
ranged, or said; particularly, a form of words 
in which something is required by rule or cus- 
tom to be stated. 

Formulae arc but decent and apt paMagcH or convey- 
ances of speech, which may serve Indifferently for differ- 
ing subjects. Duron, Advancement of Learning, ii. 356. 

The memory disburdens Itself of Its cumbrous catalogues 
of particulars, and curries centuries of oliHcnatlnn in a 
single formula. Fmerevn, Mine , p. 61. 

Specifically — 2. Eceles., a written confession 
of faith ; a formal enunciation or statement of 
doctrines. See creed , and confeusion of fatth, 
under confession, 3. — 3. In math., any general 
equation ; a rule or principlo expressed in alge- 
braic symbols. — 4. In vhem., un expression by 
means of symbols and figures of the constitu- 
ents of a compound. See chemical formula, un- 
der chemical Abel’s, Cauchy’s, Frullanl’s. Hum- 
mer’s, Poisson’s formula, In math., certain formula! 
relating to definite integral*. - Approximate, associa- 
tive, characteristic, chemical, dental, dlmldlatlon, 
distributive, duplication, empirical, etc., formula. 
Bee the qualifying word*. — CotCT B, Gauss’s, Simpson’S 
formula, formulve for approximate quadrature*.- Eu- 
ler’S formulas, the fommln* exprenniug the slue and co- 
sine of an angle a* the kiiiii of two cxiioneiilliilB.- For- 
mula Of Ohristlson. n rule for estimating thesmonntof 
solids in urine, namely Multiply the laat two figure* of 
the s(itfClfic gravit) of the urine expreaved In four figure* 
by 2.33 to obtain the total solids In min* in 1 1 000 cubic 
ceutiineterH. Also culled Haeeer'u formula Formula 
of co i nc i d e nc e . roinddenec . — Formula of Con- 
cord. Hee ooneord.— Fourier’s formula, tho equation 


/ s in rx 
’ “A\\ x 


Yx dc » JirFO, 


where x < \* —Graphic, myo logical, etc., formula. 
Bee the adjectives -- mddenoe, couddenoe formula, 
formula* of geometry for determining the iiimiliers of in- 
cidences ana coincidence* of different kind* under given 
condition*.— Lambert’s formula, a formula for obtain- 
ing the in 'an wind direction from a table of otwerved 
direction*, vtx. : 


tan </ 


E-W + (NE + SE-8W- NW)co*46* 


N - B + (NE + NW - BE - SW) cos 46* 

where 4 is the angle between the north and the mean wind 
direction measured round by east- Flitoker’s formulA, 
equation* showing tile numbers of sliigularlticH of plane 
curve*.— Sterling’s formula, the approximate expression 
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formular (fAr'mfi-lftr), a. and n. [< formula + 
-dr 2 .] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a formula; 
formulary.*— 8f. Formal ; of the regular or cor- 
rect form. 


familiar 

A speech on the stage, let It flutter ever «o extravagant- 
1 y, la farmutnr. It lias always Imm formulae to flatter 
kliiicH and queens , ao much no, that even In onr church* 
service, wu have “our uiont religious king,” used India* 
crlmlimtily, whoever la king. Jkmcell, Johnson, 1. 162. 

n.t w. A model ; an exemplar. 

lie | Sidney J was tlie ver yf annular that all wull-diapoacd 
geiitleinuii do fonn tlicir mauiiera aud life by. 

quoted in Motley' a United Netherlands, 1. 358. 

fornmlarifltic (fAr'ra$-l&-riB'tik), a . [<formu- 
lar 4- -wto*.] Pertaining to or exhibiting for- 
inularization. Emerson. 
formularixation (fdr'mu-l&r-l-za'shan), ». [< 
formiUnrizc 4- -atom.] The act, process, or re- 
sult of formul arizing or formulating. 

Tlio groat majority of thono so-called enactment* were 
proliably nothing more than fwrmutarizationv of i ustoin- 
ary law, for the use of private judgva in civil ruusca whom 
the king la said to have instituted Knryr tint., XX. 077. 

F. A. Lange, however, has attempted to hIioh at aoiue 
length that, after excluding modality, n Hiiecial furmu- 
laruation In thought In alwuyn ucccssuiy alien we would 
assign a general validity to uny particular logical form. 

G. S. 1/all, Merman (’iiltinv, p. 104. 

formnlarise (fGr'mfi-lar-iz), r. t . ; pret. aud pp. 
formularized , ppr. formulartztng. [< formular 
4- -tec.] To reduce to a formula; formulate; 
express iu precise or systematic fonu. 

It Is, therefore, hi Ik? regretted that the commissioners 
as a body have not formtilamrd an opinion on a subject 
that was within their jurisdiction, and which was exam 
tiled by them at great lengtli and with evident care. 

Saturday Rev., Feb. 10, 1800. 

formulary (fAr'nifi-la-ri), a. and n. [= F. for - 
mulaire as Sp. 1%‘lt. formulario, n. (< ML. as if 
*formuUirium, neut.); cf. L. formularius, as a 
noun, a lawyer skilled in composing writs or 
forms; prop, adj., < formula , a form, formula: 
see formula.] I. a. 1. Of the nature of a for- 
mula or formal statement ; stated precisely, or 
according to certain forms; also, explicitly pre- 
scribed; ritual. 

Why, Sir. In tli u formulary and statutory part of law a 
plodding blockhead may excel. 

Johnson , quoted In Boswell, 1. IS. 

2. Closely adhering to formulas or rules ; for- 
mal. [Hare.] 

There Is . . Iu the Incorruptible Sea-green himself, 
though otherwise mo lean ntul formulary, a heartfelt know- 
ledge of this latter fact. Carlyle , French Rev., III. 111. 2. 

TL m. ; pi. formular ten (-riz). 1. A prescribed 
form or model; a formula. 

Tho formularies for cxorclMin still continued, iih they con- 
tinue to the present day, In Homan Catholic rituals, aud 
they were frequently employed all through the eighteenth 
century. Leaky, Rationalism, I 118. 

2. A collection or system of set forms; ©spe- 
cially, a book containing prescribed forms used 
in the services of a church : as, the formulary 
of the Church of England is the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

formulate (f6r'rau-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp./or- 
mulated !, ppr. formulating. [< formula 4- -ate 3 .] 
To reduce to or express in a formula ; state in a 
precise and comprehensive or systematic form. 

Along with social development, the formulation In law 
of the rights pre-established by custom Incomes more 
definite ami elaborate. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 102. 

There Is nothing so pitilessly and unconsciously cruel 
as slucerlty formulated into dogma. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 158. 

Some talkers excel In the precision with which tliey/or- 
mulatc their thoughts, so that you get from them some 
what to remember ; others lay criticism asleep by a charm. 

Emerson, Claim. 

formulation (fte-rad-la'shon), n. [= F. for- 
mulation — Pg. formulaqao ; as formulate 4- 
4ot i.] The act, process, or result of formula! - 
ing. 

Only fifty years Riqmrate Galilei’s " Dlsoorsl ” from New- 
ton’s r * Frlnclplu," and the formulation by Lellmltx, in the 
same year 1080, of the doctrine of the conservation of en- 
ergy. Pop. Sei. Mo., XIII. 380. 

formulatory (fdr'mfi-lft-tfi-ri)» a. [< formulate 
4- -ory.] Pertaining to 'formulation; formu- 
lated. 

He presents the unfamiliar In the guise of the familiar. 
Put ill this lathi formulatory fashion, the difference be* 
tween the two may seem unimportant 

Westminster Rev., CXXV11I. 841. 

formula 1 1 (fflr'tmil), w. [< F .for mule, < L. for- 
mula: see formula.) A formula. 
formula 3 (fdr'mul), it. In chem., same as for- 
myl. 

formulimtion, formulae, Bee formulisation, 
formalize. 

formulism (f6r'mu-lizm), w. [< formula 4- 
■tew.] Adherence to or systematic use of for- 
mulas 

The whole of this complex theory Is ruled by a rnathe* 
matical formulism of triad, hebdomad, etc. 

Rncye. Brit., XII. 60S. 
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formulisation (fdr'm$-ll-*i'sh$n), *. r< for- 
malize 4- -ation.] The act or result of forma- 
lizing or reducing to fixed form. Also spelled 
formulisation. 

The reader Is probably well aware of the curious tenden* 
ey to fonnulizatum and system which under the name of 
philosophy encumbered the minds of the Renaissance 
schoolmen. Ruekin. 

Religious belief and rites are considered as (esthetic 
fonututzatione of pious feeling. 

0. 8. 1 fall , German Culture, p. 02. 

formulise (fdr'rafl-llz). v. t. ; pret. and pp. for- 
malized, ppr. formuUHng. [< formula + -tee.] 
To fix in a determinate form: construct for- 
mulas of or for; make formal. Also spelled 
formulise. 

Largely, moreover, as Invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
is used In the Greek Church, It has nowhere adopted that 
vast formalized theory as to her plaue as the channel of 
all grace to tho Church, and to each single soul, which Is 
to us the especial “ crux" in the Roman system. 

Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 04. 

Intelligent congregations who have taken steps to/or- 
inulize their wunuiJp. The Century, XXX 1. 81. 

form-word (f6rm'w6rd), n. A word showing 
relation only or chiefly : an independent word 
performing an office such as in other languages, 
or in other cases in the same language, is per- 
formed by the formative parts of words: e. g., 
auxiliaries, prepositions, etc. 
formy (ffir'mi), a. [< F. forme, pp. of former , 
form: see/orm. v.] In her., same as pattS. 
formyl (fdr'mil), n. [Also written formula and 
formule; < form(ie) + -yl.J A hypothetical 
univalent radical (CHO), of which formic acid 
may be regarded as the hydrate, 
fomt, adv. [ME., < A B.foran, before: see fore 1 . J 
Maine as fore 1 . 

Fornax (rdr'iiaks), n. [L., a furnace: nee fur- 
nace.) 1. A southern const ellation, invented 
and named by Laoaille in 17G3. it lies south of the 
western j tort of Eridanus, and, us Its boundaries sre at 
present drawn, contains no star of greater magnitude than 
the fifth. 

2. [NL. (CastelnaUj 183T>).] A genus of elate- 
rid beetles of wide distribution, found in North 
and South America, the West and East Indies, 
Africa, and Australia, of large size and a uni- 
form brownish-black or reddish color, with a 
fine oppressed pubescence. Woven species in- 
habit North America, among them F. calceatus. 
fomcastf, V. t. [ME. ; <font 4- rax* 1 .] To ar- 
range beforehand; forecast. 

For he, with grete delll^rucloim, 

Hadde every thyuge that hereto myght availle 
Forncast, and put in execueioun. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 111. 621. 

By heigh yinaglnacioun f unicast. 

Chaucer, Nun’s ITiest’s Tale, 1. 307. 

fomet, a. [ME., var. of feme: see / 0 m 3 .] 
Former. 

The Camel’s hons ; whlclie It is sated that a certain king 
lu fume yeares. when lie bad 011 a dnmiedarie carnelo es- 
caped the handes of Ills enemies, build ed there. 

J. IT doll , tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 210. 

fornenst (f$r-nenst'), prep, flames anformenst. 
fomentt (f$r-nent')> prep. Same as foreanent. 
fomical (fdr'ni-kftl), a. [ <formx , on arch, 4- 
-al. ] Pertaining to the fornix. 
fornicate 1 (ffir'nl-k&t), a. [< L. fornicatus, 
arched, < fornix ( fomie -), an arch, vault: see 
fornix .] 1. Arched; vaulted or arched over 
like an oven or furnace, concave within and 
convex without; hollowed out underneath. — 
2. In hot.: (a) Overarched with fornices, as 
the throat of the corolla of the forget-me-not. 
(b) Overarching: as, a fornicate appendage. 

Also fomiciform. 

FomloatS Olypeus or nasus, in entom., a clypeus or 
iiasus tliat Is much elevated and overarches the parts 
beneath, as In certain Hymenoptera. 

fornicate 3 (fdr'ni-kftt), v. i.j pret. aud pp. for- 
nicated, ppr. fornicating. [< LL. fornicatus , pp. 
of fornicari (> It. fomicare «r Pg. Sp. fomiear 
as Pr. fomiear , fomiaar wt F. mmiquer), for- 
nicate, < L. fornix {fomie-), a brothel, bo call- 
ed because generally situated in underground 
vaults; lit. an arch, a vault: noe fomieate 1 , a.] 
To have illicit sexual intercourse: said of an 
unmarried person. « 

They permitted stranger virgins and captives to forni- 
cate; only they believed it sinful In the Hebrew maidens. 

Jer. Taylor, Worics (ed. 1886), I. 216. 

fornication 1 (fdr-ni-k&'shon), n. [< L. fomi- 
eatio(n-), a vaulting or arching over, Kfomica- 
tus, arched : see fornicate 1 , a.] 1. An arching ; 
the forming of a vault or convexity; a hollow- 
ing, vaulting, or arching over; a camera! ton. 
—2. The state of being fornicated or vaulted. 
fornication 3 (ffir-ni-kA'shon), n. [< ME. fbmi- 
catioun , -cions, < OF. /ors tea tom, F. fornication 


finyaa 

■ **• jormcam m up® jomvostcion m n, jovm 
cagHo as It flmdmgione, < LL. fomicatio(n-), < 
fornicari, fornicate: see /orsteate 3 .] The act 
of illicit sexual intercourse on the part of an 
unmarried person with a person of the opposite 
sex, whether married or unmarried. May, J. 
It Is a criminal offense In some Jurisdictions. In Scrip- 
tural use the word is slso applied to adultery, and figu- 
ratively to idolatry. 

A fay re Mayden was blamed with wrong, and sclaun- 
dred, that sche hadde don Fomyeaeioun. 

MandevilL, Travels, p. 00. 

Adultery, in Scripture, is sometimes used to signify /or- 
nieation, aud fornication for adultery. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 216. 

fornicator (fdr'ni-ka-tor), n. [< ME. fomica- 
tour, < OF. fornicator , F. fomicateur as Pr. for- 
nicadre , fomicador = Sp. Pg. fomicador sa It. 
f arnica tore, < L .fornicator, v fornicari : see for- 
nicate*.] One guilty of fornication. 

Neither fornicators, nor Idolaters, nor adulterers . . . 
shall Inherit the kingdom of God. 1 Cor. vL 0. 

fornicatress (f6r'ni-k&-tres), n. [as F. fomica - 
trice as Pr. fomicairits as It./omicafWoe; m for- 
nicator 4* -ess.] A woman guilty of fornication. 

See you, Uie/uniioafreiw lie remov’d. 

Shot., N. for M., il. 2. 

fornices, n. Plural of fornix. 
fornidform (fyr-nis'i-rdrm), a. [< L. fornix 
(fomie-), an arch, a vault, 4- forma, shape.] 
Same m fornicate 1 . 

fornicolnmn (fftr'ni-kol'um), n. [Irreg. < for - 
ni(x) + column ,] A column or pillar of the for- 
nix. [Bare.] 

fcrnicommissure (f 6r-ni-kom ' i-gur) , ft. [Irreg. 
< form{x) 4- commissure.] The commissure of 
the fornix. B. O. Wilder. 

fornimt, v. t. [ME. fomimen, fomemen. < AS. 
fornman, take away, < for - 4- niman, take: see 
for- 1 and mm.] To take away ; appropriate to 
one's own use. 

Euerych tannere that halt bord In the heyestret of Wyn- 
chestre, shal [payl, for tho strut that he for-nemeth, twey 
shullynges by the jere. English Gild»(E. E. T. H ), p. 860. 

fornix (ffir'niks), n. ; pi. fornices (-ni-sSz). [L., 
an arch, a vault.] 1. fit mmt . : (a) A median 
symmetrical arched formation in the brain, be- 
neath the corpus callosum and septum lucidum, 
vaulting over the optic thalami and the third 
ventricle, and running into the floor of each 
lateral ventricle. In the human brain It conalstsof two 
longitudinal Imndlos of fillers, one on each side, which 
rise from the corpora alblcantla, )tass up, as the anterior 
plllani of the fornix, in front of the foramina of Monro 
and behind the anterior commlfunire, then, somewhat flat- 
tened and in apposition to each other, arch backward 
lieueath the corpus callosum and above the velum inter- 
fiosltuni, forming the body of the fornix, and then diverge 
toward the back part of the corpus callosum, to turn down, 
as the posterior pillars of the fornix (crura foraicisX Into 
tlie floor of the descending cornua of the lateral ventri- 
cles, where their free edges form the Umbria. Bee out 
under corpus. (6) Some other arched, vaulted, or 
fornicated formation : as, the fornix conjunctivas, 
the vault of the conjunctiva.-— 2. In conch. : (a) 
The vaulted or excavated part of a shell under 
the umbo. ( h ) The more concavo-convex one 
of the shells of an inequivalve bivalve, as an 
oyster.— 3. In hot., a small arching crest or ap- 
pendage in the throat or tube of a corolla.— Body 
of the fornix. See def. 1 (a).— Bulbs of tho fornix. 
Bee bulb. — Columns Of the fornix. Bee column.— Del- 
ta fOrnids. Bee delta.— Fornix cerebri, the fornix. 
See def. 1 (a).— FomlX cranll, the arch or arched roof 
of the cranium ; the skull-cap or calvarium.— FavnftX Of 
Gottsohe, in iehth. Bee the extract. 

There Is a peculiarity about the structure of the optic 
lobes, which has given rise to much diversity of Interpre- 
tation of thepartsof the brain In osseous fishes. The pos- 
terior wall of these lobes, where It passes Into the cere- 
bellum, or In the region which nearly answers to the valve 
of Vlenssens In mammals, is thrown forward into a deep 
fold which lies above the crura cerebri and divides the 
iter a tertlo ad qnartum ventriculum from the ventricle of 
the optic lobes throughout almost tlie whole extent of the 
latter. This is the fornix of Qottsche. 

Huxley, Anat Vert., p. 142. 
Fornix Of ths oonjunotftva, the line of reflection of the 
conjunctiva from the eyelids to the eyeball. 

foroldt, a. [ME.; <for- 1 4- eld.] Very old. 

A beres skyn, col-blak, far-old. 

Chauosr, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1284. 

for-outt, prep. [ME.; < for, fore 1 , + -out.] With- 
out. 

Ache preled jpar chart te In pet to late hire leugthe 

Fnlle a fourtenfgt ybr-out* alls greuee 

Of aanxtes to the cite or any oorwe alias. 

William of PaUme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2681. 

forpampert, r. t. [ME. forpampren; < for- 1 4* 
pamper.] To pamper exceedingly $ overfeed. 

They ne were nut forpamvred with outrage. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 6. 

forpaut (fa-plus'), v. [</or-l 4 -jmim.] L<H* 

tram. Togo oy; pus unnoticed. 



One day, m hoa forpm as ed by the plain* 

With weaiy paoe, he far awayespide 
A coupla, teeming well to be hit twain*. 

* Spenser, ¥. Q., IIL x. 20. 

IL irons . To surpass. 

In al Troyes cite 

Wa a noon to fayre, forpassyngs every wight 

Chaucer, Troilua, 1. 101. 

forpot (fdr'pet). n. [Sc., appar. a corruption 
of fourth part (or fourth peck f).] The fourth 
part of a peck, or one sixteenth of a firlot. 
Otherwise colled lippie. 

In Edinburgh, at the present time, the commonest mea- 
sure for meal Is called the forpit, being the fourth part of 
a peck. 

U . W\ Chisholm (Warden of the Standards), Testimony, 

|Kcb. 12, 18(18. 

forpinot (fQr-pIn'), v. i. [< ME \Jorpinen a MLG . 
rorpinen; <for- 1 + pine*.] To waste away by 
suffering or torment. 

Forpytud what for woo and for dlstresie. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 505 
He was so wasted end for pined qulght, 

That all his substance was consum'd to nought, 

And nothlug left but like an aery Spright. 

Speneer , F. Q., III. x. 57 

forrat (for'fct), a . A dialectal contraction of 
forward 1 , 

forrayt, H. An obsolcto form of foray. 

forrayert, n. An obsolete form of foray er. 
forret, n. and v. See /nr 1 . 

forrel, forril (for'ol, -ll), n. Same as forel. 

forret, forrit (for'et, -it), «. Dialectal contrac- 
tions of forward 1 . 

fOZTOWt, prep . [V ar. of fore I. ] Before. 

Tak ye my sark that Is hludy, 

And hing \t for row yow. 

The Study Seek (Child s Ballads, VIII. 150). 

fore 1 !, n. A Middle English form of force 1 . 

forB 2 (tors), n. [Perhaps connected with fur 1 , < 
OF. forre : see fur 1 .] Rough hair on sheep. 
[Local, Eng.] 

forsake (fQr-sfik'), V. pret. forsook, pp. for- 
saken or forsook, ppr .forsaking. [< ME .forsaken 
(pret .forsok, pp. forsaken), < AS .forsaean (pret. 
forsdc, pp. forsaeen), give np, refuso, forsake 
(= OS. farsakan = 1). versaken , deny, forsake, 
sb MLG. vorsaken , vorseken = OHO. farsachau, 
firsaehan , MHO. versachen = Sw. forsaka = 
Dan. forsage, give up, refuse), < for- + saean, 
contend: see sake. The form and sense of for- 
sake touch those of for say, q. v.] 1. To give 

up; renounce; reject. 

We hsuen forsaken the woihle, and In wo lylibeth, 

In iwuauuce and pouertc 

Pier s Plowman '* Crcde (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 110. 

Cease from anger, aud forsake wrath. Pa. xxxvll. a 

If his children fornake my law, and walk not In my 
judgments. 1*8. lxxxlx. SO. 

In this King’s Time the Orcclaus/briHMiI: tliolr Oltedienco 
to tho Church of Home. Baker, Chronicles, p. 80. 

2f. To refuse (a request) ; deny (a statement). 

Thou mayst u&t for nakyn that tliou art yit blysseful. 

Chaucer, Boethius, 11. prose 8. 

Ihosu, my god <fc my loueli king ! 

Forsake thou not my desllr. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 

3. To quit or leave entirely; desert; abandon; 
depart or withdraw from : as, friends and flat- 
terers forsake us in adversity; fortune forsook 
him. 

Forsake the foolish, and live. Prov. lx. 6. 

Another Weakening happened to the English Party ; 
the Earl of St. Paul forsakes them, and is reconciled to 
the K. of France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 180. 

The Immortal mind that hath/orsoot 
Her mansion in tills fleshly nook. 

Milton, II Penseroso, L 91. 

*SyiL 8. Forsake, Desert , Abandon, JReliw/uish, Quit, 
These all express the idea of giving up or leaving. The first 
three are strong expreiwioiis, ordinarily conveying the idea 
of loss to that which is left ; the fourth, on the other hand, 
suggests loss to him who relinquishes. Forsake is chiefly 
applied to leaving tliat by which natural affeotion or a 
sense of duty should or might have led us to remain : as, 
to forsake one’s home, friends, country, or canse ; a bird 
forsakes Its nest In the passive It often means left des- 
olate, forlorn. Forsake may be used In a good sense : 
as, the color forsook her cheeks ; even hope forsook him. 

• Desert may lie synonymous with forsake, hut In the active 
voice It usually implies a greater degree of culpability, and 
often the infringement of a legal obligation : as, to desert 
one’s family, regiment, ship, colors, post fiuon was the 
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Although I may be daesrfsd fay all men, integrity and 
flrmneaa shall never forsake me. 

Washington, lu Bancroft's Hist Const, II. 889. 
Abandon all remorse ; 

On horror's head horrors accumulate. 

Shak„ Othello, ill. 3. 

Every point which a monarch loses or relinquishes hut 
renders him the weaker to maintain the rest 

Dryden, Pest to Hist of League. 

All hut mariners 

Plung'd In the foaming brine and quit tho vessel. 

Skak , Tomiwst, I. 2. 

farsakan (fOr-gS'kn), p. a. Deserted; left; 
abandoned ; forlorn. 

The view is a noble one, looking out ou the mainland 
ami the sea, with the neighlmuring Island crowned by a 
forsaken monastery. E A. Freeman, Venire, p. 285. 

forsaker (f0r-s&'k6r), n. One who forsakeB or 
deserts. 

forsaking (f$r-s&'king), n. [Verbal n. of for- 
sake, r.] Abandonment. 

Until ... the Lord have removed muu far away, and 
there lie a groat forsaking in the midst of tho land. 

Isa. vi. 12. 

forsayf (fOr-s&')» *• [Not found in ME. ; ef. 

AS. forseepan, accuse (= G. verm gen, donv, re- 
nounce), < for - + seegan, say : see for- 1 and 
say 1 , r. Ct. forsake.] To forbid; renounce. 
Bike worldly sovenanco he must forsay. 

Spenser , Shop. Cal., May. 

forsee (fQr-sS'), v , f • prot, forsaw, pp .forseen, 
ppr. for seeing. [< hSE. forseen, forsen, < AS. for- 
scon (= OS. forsehan = OHG. farsehan, MHO. 
verseten), look down upon, despise, neglect. < 
for- + sc6n, see: see for- 1 and see 1 .] 1. To 
overlook; neglect; despise.— 2. To see; per- 
ceive. [Obsolete or provincial in both senses.] 

forsert, a. Same as forcer*. 

forsetf, n. Same as forcot. 

forshamet, v. I Improp .foreshows; < MK. Jor- 
shatnen , < AS. forseeamian, be ashamed, < for- 
+ semmian, shame : see/or- 1 and shame, v. J I. 
intrans . To bo ashamed. 

n. trass. To shame; bring reproach on. 

The deofell wenndo uwejg aunn, 
Forrshamedd off himni Hull f mm. 

Or malum, 1. 12528. 

forBhapet (fQr-sh&p'), r. t. [< ME. forshtQten, 
forschapen, transform, < AS. forscapan (pret. 
forscop, pp. "forscapen, forscopen), transform 
(= MHG. G. vcrschaffen = Sw . Jorskapa), < for - 
+ seapan, shape, form: see for- 1 and shape.] 
To change tho shape of; transform. 

The swalwe Prolgne . . . gun nmke hire wHvinentynge 

Will shvforshapen was. Chaucer, Trull us, il. oe 

Uukindellcli he won transfornid. 


original use of the word. Abandon moat fully expresses 
complete and Anal severance of connection : as, to abandon 
a ship or a hopeless undertaking ; to abandon hope or prop- 
erty. Sometimes, lmt not so often as desert or forsake, it 
implies the dropping of all care or ooncern for an object : 
as, to abandonono'e offspring ReUnqtiisk is not used with 

S nonal object: as, to relinquish a claim, land, effort 
llste nnefer relinquish and abandon .) To quit is to 
e finally or hastily, or both. 

„ When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up. PtxxvlLlO. 


I'MaiiiMviivn a iv wuo vi iuioiusiimi, 

That hu, which orst a man was foriiUMl, 

Into u woman wss forshape. 

Qourr, Conf. Amaut., I. 2»2 

forfibrlnkt, v. i. [ME. forshrinken (in pp. for - 
shronke ), < AS. forscrincan (pret. for straw, pi. 
forscruncon, pp.forscruncen), shrink up, witnor, 
</or- + scrincan, shrink: see /or- 1 and#/«W»ft.J 
To shrink up ; wither. 

Forshmnke with heat Phaser and Leaf, i. 358. 

fondngt, v. t. [Wft. forxingen ; < for- 1 + sing.] 
To exhAust (one’s self) with singing. 

Uhalaundres flarksj fele «awc I there, 

That wery nygh forsonyen were. 

Burn, ttf the Bose, ], 004 . 

Forskalia (fOr-ek&'li-fi), n. [NL., named for 
Peter Forskdl (died I7G&), a companion of Nie- 
buhr in his Arabian joumoy.l A genus of 
physophorous siphonophorous hydrozoans, of 
the family Agalmidce . F. contorta is an exam- 
ple. Kdlliker, 1853. 

FonikalUdg (f dr-Bka-lI'i^lo ), n. nl. [NL. , < For- 
skalia + -iff®.] A family typified by tbe ge- 
nus Forskalia : same as Ftephanomiidw . Also 
written Forskaliadw . 

fOTfilACkt (fOr-slakOi v* [Also improp. fore- 
slack; < for- 1 + slack 1 .] To neglect by idle- 
ness; reuuc; render slack; delay. 

Bnt they were virgins ill, and love eschewed 
That might forelack the charge to them foreshowed. 

ffjmnser, F. Q., VII. vii. 45. 
The official thinking to foredacke no time, taking eonu- 
sell with his fellowes, latde hands vnpon this Peter, and 
^brought him before the inquisitor, rose, Martyrs, p. 829. 

It is a great ptttie tluit so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so n apple an wc**\on fore-slacked. 

Todd, Works, VIII. 805. 

fonlewtht. V. t. Same as forslowth. 
forsllpt (fOr-slip'), v. t. K/or-i + 8 Up t ] To let 
slip ; suffer to escape. Davies. 

H ee . . . shifted off and dallied with them still, untill 
they had fmlipt tho opportunity of pursuing him. 

Holland, tr. of Camden’s Britain, 11. 127. 

forslowt (f0r-sl5')i v. [Also improp. foreslow ; 
< ME. forsiowen, forslewen, negleet, < AS. for - 


totpend 

sldwian, be slow or unwilling, < for- + aldwian, 
be slow, < slate, slow: see slow, r.] L trans. 

1. To delay; hinder; impede; obstruct. 

Then rysr, ye blessed Flocks, and home spare, 

* ' night * Ith stealing stenpe* doe you forsloe 

Sjtenser, Hhep. Cal., June. 

The woiul'ring Nereids, though they rais’d no storm, 

Foreslow d her passage, to iMtimld her form. 

Dryden, Epistles, vL 15. 

2. To be dilatory about ; put off ; postpone ; 
neglect; omit. 

Let hyrforslow no occasion that mn) bring the eliihle to 
quyetiicsse and ileanljueiuir. 

Lylft, EuphucH, Anat. of Wit, p. 181. 

If you can think upou any present meuiib for Ids deliv- 
ery, do not foreslow it. 

B. Jonson, Every Mail out of Ills Humour, v. 5. 

XL intrans. To be slow or dilatory ; loiter. 

Foreslow no longer, make we hence amain. 

Shah., 3 lien. VI , 11. 8. 

forslowtht, v. t. [Mod. E. iiH if *forsloth; ME. 
forshwthen, forsloutlten , also, with umlaut, for- 
slewthen, neglect; < for- + slowth, slouth, sleuth, 
< A 8. sldiwth, sloth : see sloth, aud ef. ftmlow.] 
To lose by sloth or negligence. 

I see that thou wilt her aliyde. 

And thus/orsfouMa wilfully thy tydr 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Talc, I 27(1. 

Hotho bred and alo, butter, molke, aud rltcae 

FordeutheU in my seruyae til it inyxte seme unman. 

Piers Plowman (It), v. 445 

forslugt, V. t. [ME. forsluggcn ; <for - + slug: 
hoc slug.] To lose or destroy by sluggishness. 

It (this fonle avnne accldlel forslowthltli anil forslvy- 
y ith ami ileHtroyeth allegooflcsiemiHiruls by ruehelesncN. 

f'haurer, I'arson's Tale. 

forsonracht, vonj. Forasmuch ; iu as much ; be- 
eaiiHo. 

lie was cum pel led ngaliio iostay till ho had a full North- 
erly wliiilr, forsomueh as the const bowed thence directly 
towanls the South. Hakluyt's Voyages , 1. 5. 

forsongent. Past participle of forsing. 

for SOOl: (fOr-aUk # ). Preterit and oeeasional past, 
participle of forsake. 

forsooth (f Or-sflth 9 ) , adr. [< ME. forsoothc, for - 
so the, for sothv, 1. e., for truth, in truth : see for 
and sooth, n.] In truth; in fact; certainly; 
very well : now commonly used ironically. 

If ghe lotiydcu me, forsoothc, ghn aehuldeii linue lolo, 
for 1 go to the failir, for the fiulir In gretti*re than I. 

U’ychf, John xiv. 28 (Oxf ). 
for sathe , Thomas, yone cs myn nweuii |own|, 

And the kynges of this eountree. 

Thomas of Ersseldounc ((’liild's ltalliids, I. 105). 

This degree of anger passes, forsooth, for a dt Heuey of 
judgment. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 

| Being forntei ]y eommon us an affected garnish of polite 
eonversatioii, foisttolh came to lie regarded uh noting a 
ladies' man, ami waa occasionally used, allusively, us u 
noun or a vei h 

I'll never fear you for being too witty, 

Vou sip so like a forsooth of the city 

B. Jonson, llie Penates. 

The captain of tho Charles had forsoothed her, though 
he knew her well enough, and she him 

Pepys, Diary, Jan., 1081.1 

forspe&k (fQr-spek'), v. t .; pret . forsjwkc, pp. 
forsjwken ( forsjwkc , ob«. ), ppr. for speaking. [< 
ME. f or speke n, bewitch, < AS . forspecan, "for - 
spreean, deny (= OHG. ftrsprcchan, plead for, 
MHG. G. rerspreehen, prom i hi*), < for- + specan, 
sjtrtiean, Hpeak: see tqwah.) If. To forbid ; pro- 
hibit. 

Thou hssl fnrsjHilrr my being III these wars. 

And say'st, it is not tit. Shak , A. aud ('., ill. 7. 

2. To bewitch. [Now only prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

Forspekjrn »r cliarmyii, fuselno. I*rompt Pari\,\\ 173. 

I forspeake a tliyng liy eiichauutementcs. Palsgrave. 

A poison of all * I think I was fmcspvke, I. 

ll. Jonson, Cynthia's llevels, ill. 1. 

I tak’ ye a' to witness, gudo people, that she threatens 
me wl’ mischief, mnlforespeaks mo. 

Scott, Bride of Immmemioor, xxxiv. 

3. To injure by immoderate praise ; affect with 
the curse of an evil tongue, which brings ill luck 
upou all objects of its praise. [Now only prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

One la wild to forspeak another when lie ho commends 
him as to have a supposed influence in mukmg him practi- 
cally belle the commendation. Jamieson. 

forspend (fQr-spend'), t \ t. ; pret. and pp. for- 
spent, ppr. forspending. [Orton written forc- 
spend; \ ME. forsjtentlcn, < AS. forsjwndan , 
spend utterly, consume, < for- + spendan, 
spend: so, o for- 1 and spend.] To H|ieud com- 
pletely ; exhaust, as by overexertion, 
la not enongh thy ovlll ]\tv forrsjtent f 

Sjwnser , F. Q., I. ix. 48 
Forspent with toll, aa runners with a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. 

Shak,, 8 lien. VL, li. 3. 



ronpand 

A Mintal suBtih, 

Through twenty hour* of night and day prolong'd, 

Forapent tins JSrltlnli troop* Southey. 

forapoke, forspoken (fOr-spdk # , -spd'kn). Pret- 
erit and pant participle of forspeak. 
forstallt, t'. t. Same m forestall 1 . 
forgtert. u. An obHolete form ot forester. 
forsterlie (fGrs'tGr-It). n. {Named by Levy 
for Jacob Forster (1730-1806), a professor of 
mineralogy at St. Petersburg.] A crystallized 
mineral which occurs at Vesuvius accompa- 
nied by pleonaste and pyroxene, it in a silicate 
of magnesium, aiul belongs to the chrysolite group. Uol- 
toiilte, from Bolton in Massachusetts, is a variety oc- 
curring in mnlHMlded masses or Imperfect crystals in a 
whitish crystalline limestone. 

forstranghtt, «. [ME. ; as distraught , q. v., with 
for iustead of (Us-A Distracted, Chancer . 
forswallowt, r. t. f< ME. forswolewen , forswoU 
uwen , forswolgen , forswalgcn , forswelgen , < AS. 
forswdgan, forswilgan (=e 1). rersweh/en = MLG. 
vorswetgen = OH(f. farswelhan , MlIG. verswd- 
gen), swallow up, < for - + swelgan , swallow : 
see/or-l and swallow* , t\] To swallow up. 
forswatf. p. a. [ME./or*«wf, pp. of unused *for- 
sweten \ for- + swotru, sweat: see /of- 1 and 
sweat, v.] Overheated ; covered with sweat. 

Hlier Js my goililcHtut plulne, 

Ami I her slicphcriis swaynr, 

A I bee forswonck and fot await I am. 

Sjtrnaer, Slicp. Cal., April. 

Mlso and Mopsn (like a couple of foi'e*tvat inciters) were 
getting the pure silver of their Issues out of the ure lore] 


of their gunnoi it* 


Sir /'. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 


forswear (f<)r-HW&r')t v. ; pret. forswore, pp .for- 
sworn , ppr. forswearing . [< ME. forsweren, for - 
swerum, < AH.Jbrsweiian (pwt.forswor, pp ,/or- 
sworvn ), swear falsely, ren. perjure oneself (= 
OS. forswertnn = OFries. forswera, urswtra = 
1). rttrzwcrvn = MLG. vorsworen , LG. vtrsweren = 
OI1G. farswerjan, fersweren , MHG. verswern, G. 
vcrschwdren = Icol. furirseerfa = Sw. forsrdrja 
= Dan. Jorsvarge), < /or- + swerian. swear: 
see /or- 1 * and wirrar.] L frows. 1. To reject 
or renounce upon oath; renounce earnestly, 
determinedly, or with protestations; abjure. 

1 . . do/onwuwr licr, 

As one unworthy nil the former favours 
That 1 lmvu fondly flutter'd her withal. 

Shak., T. of the B., Jv. 2. 

Like innocence, and ns serenely Imlil 
As truth, how loudly he fortneear* lliy gold. 

Ihryiten, ti of Juvenal. 

Now, I II die, but you are so scumlalous, I'll/ojwMvnr your 
society. Sheridan, School for Scandal, II 2. 

2. To deny upon oath or with strong assevera- 
tion. 

At a jieer, or peeress, shall I fret, 

Who starves a slatei, or fur*ivear* a debt? 

PojH\ Epil to Satires, I. 112. 

To forswsar one’s self, to swear falsely , iKirJuro one's 
self. 

Thou shalt not f(tr*urar thyadf Mat. v. 88. 

-Byn. Renounce, Recant, Abjure, etc. Bee renounce. 
For fnraivear ewe's eel/, see perjure. 

Il, intrans. To swear falsely ; commit perjury, 
forswearer (fOr-swftr '6r) f w . [< ME. forswvrere ; 
< forswear + -rr 1 .] One who forswears; one 
who swears a false oath; a perjurer. 
fOTBWeltt, r. [ME. forswelten , < AH.forsweltan, 

die, (far- 4- sweltan, dio; see* welt.] I, intrans . 
To die. 

II. tram. To cause to die; slay, llalltwcll. 
fOTBWingt, r. t. [ME. forswingen, < for + swing- 
en , swing, beat: see /or- 1 and swing, swinge .] 
To beat; whip. 

When tluiw were so fortwong. 

Among the lues they did tlio hong. 

Holy Rood (ml. MorrlsX I*. 1W. 

forBWinkt ( f Qr-swi ngk' ), v. t. [ME. forswinken 
(pp. forswunken , forswonken); <for- + swink: 
see /or- 1 and stri'w A.] To exhaust by labor. 
Spenser. 

fonwollent, a. [ME. ; < /or- + swollen , pp. of 
swell, q. v.] Puffed up with pride ; boastful. 

"Ha, Imys," quod the kynge, "thow art fell and for- 
tneoUen. " Merlin (E. E. T. 8.). 111. 088. 

forswonkt. Past participle of forswink. 
forswore, forsworn (tyr-swdr', -swdrn')* Pret- 
erit- and past participle of forswear. 
forsworaneSB {fQr-swdru'nos), n. [< ME. for - 
sworenesse ; < forswtmt + -ness.] The state of 
being forsworn. 

forswnnkt. Past participle of forswink. 
7@?sythia (fOr-sl'tni-ft), it. [NL., named after 
William Forsuth , a British botanist (1737-1804).] 
1 . A genus or oleaceous shrubs, bearing numer- 
ous showy yellow flowers in early spring, before 
the leaves. The two specie*, F. viruiuuiuta and F. «u* 
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mum, native* of China and Japan, are now very frequent 
In oultlvatlon. 

2. [/. <?.] A plant of ibis genus, 
fort (fdrt), a. audit. nLo.vME. # /orf,<OF./orA 
P. fort 3e Pr. fort mlfy.fuerte « Pg. It .forte, < 
h. fortis , Oh. fi f ^^Joretm, strong, powerful; 
whence perhaps Mferi, encourage, exhort: 
see hortation, exhort, etc II. u. Not in ME. ; 
= l). G. Dan. Sw. fort, < P. fort , OF. fort m 
Ft. fort as Sp. fuerte m Pg. It. forte , < ML. for- 
its, a fort, fortified structure, stronghold : prop, 
adj., strong (sc. clonus, locus, etc.): see I., and 
cf. fortalice, fortress, force*, etc. Hence (from 
L. for Us) force*, afforce , enforce, etc.] Lt a. 

1. Strong. 

0 goodly man at arm*, 

In fight a Paris, why should fame make thee fort 'gainst 
our arms, 

Being such a fugitive? Chapman, Iliad, x\iL 112. 

2. Tipsy. HalliweU. 

Bnt If he come homp fort to lied 
1 will not strive to turn Ids head. 

Jtoxburyh Ballade, II. 422. 

n. «. 1. A strong place of defense ; a forti- 
fied building or inclosurc ; especially, an arm- 
ed place for a garrison, provided with defensive 
works, for the protection of a town, harbor, 
frontier, or other point against the approach or 
passuge of hostile forces. 

Picardy 

Hath slain their govemorn, surpris’d our forts. 

And sent the ragged soldiers wounded home. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., iv. 1. 
Thy words to my remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the fort of Punuel 
Their great deliverer contemn’d. 

NHUm, 8. A., I. 278. 

2. A trading-post amoug the North American 
Indians, whether fortified or not-, such posts were 
originally armed forts, and tlie name continued to be used 
after defense* liecame unnecessary, and they were accord- 
ingly built without them. \V. H ] 

3. Same as forte*, 1. Bastioned fort Hoc bat . 
fumed, m. Byn* 1. Bee furliflcatwn 

fart(fdrt),t>.<. [</orf,w.] 1. To occupy a fort. 
[U. S.] — To fOlt In. to lutn^ich ones self in a fort. 
[V. B.1 ^ 

A few Inhabitants forted in on the Potomac. 

Marshall, Wasldugton. 

fort. An abbreviation of fori ijicatton. 
fort-adjutant (f6rt # aj # «-t»tnt). n. In the Brit- 
ish anny, an officer in a garrison doing duties 
analogous to those of the adjutant of a regiment : 
equivalent to posUaeffutnn fin the United States 
army. 

fortalice (fdr'ta-lis), n. [Formerly eAsofortelace, 
forttlage; < OTf.fortelesse,fortelesec = Jfr. for la- 
lessa, fortalcza == Sn. Fg. ftwUtlcza = It. forta- 
lisio, fortilizH), < ML. fortalitm, fortaliUum, a 
Bmall fort-, < L. fortis, strong, ML. fortis, a 
fort: s oo fort. Cf. fortress, a doublet of forla- 
Ucc. ] A small fort, or a small outwork of a 
fortification. 

Away on tlie eastern hurixon an* frequent mounds, tlic 
retiiHlus of former fort atiees ; and just visible are the tow- 
ers nud cupolas of the ruined capital of these plains. 

(/Donovan, Alerv, xvll. 
There Is no chnrch more Interesting than the old foiia* 
licr-li ke church of Maguelono, which . . looks more like 
a baronial caatle than a peaceful chimb 

J. Feryumm, Hist. Arch., I. 400. 

fortattert, V. t. [ME. fortatercu ; < for-* + tat- 
ter.] To tear to tatters; tattor. 

I am leverd a lap la lyke to no lede, 

Furtatend and tome. 

Toumeley Hysteric*, p. 282. 

fortaxt, r. t. [MiR.fortaxen; (/or- 1 + tax.] To 
tax heavily; burden. 

We are fort axed and ramvd 
We are made hand tamyd, 

Withe these gentlery men 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 00. 

forte 1 (fort), n. [< P. fort, strong part, hold, 
strength, skill, forte, <fort, a., strong : see fort, j 

1. The strong part of a sword-blade or rapier, 
as opposed to tno foible. Also spelled fort. 

All thrusts are made either Inside or outside, over or un- 
der, the arm ; and are parried with the fort of the sword 
Rolando, Modern Art of Fenoing (ed. Forsyth), p. f». 

2. That in which one excels ; a peculiar talent 
or faculty; a strong point or side; chief excel- 
lence. 

It was in description and meditation that Byron exoellcd. 
" Description,” as he said lu Don Juan, "was his forte." 

Macaulay, Moore's Life of Byron. 

forte 3 (fdr'te), a. and *. [It., strong, loud, < L. 
fortis , strong: see/orL] X a. In music, loud; 
with force : opposed to jriano : used also as if 
an adverb. Abbreviated /.—Forte posslbUe, as 
loud as possible. 

n*. 1. In music, a passage that is loud and 
forcible or is intended to be so.— 9. In harmo- 
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nium-makimg, a slide or cover in the ekeet con- 
taining one or more sate of reeds, bo arranged 
as to be opened by a stop-knob or a knee-lever 
and thus to produce a forte effect. Frequently 
separate fortes are introduced for the treble 
and the baas ends of the keyboard, 
fortedt, a. [< fort 4* -ed 3 .] Fortified ; strong. 

It deserves with characters of brass 

A forted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time. 

And raxure of oblivion. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 

fortelacet, n. An obsolete form of fortalice. 
forte-piano (fdr'te-pe-&'nd), a. and *. [It.] I. 
a. In music, characterized by sudden but tran- 
sient emphasis ; loud, then immediately soft ; 
sforzato. Abbreviated^. 

II. ti. The original name of the pianoforte 
(which see). 

Fortepiano — nfterwanl changed to pianoforte —was 
the natural Italian name for the new Instrument which 
could give lioth loud and soft sounds, instead of loud 
only, ns was the case with the harpsichord. 

Oruoe, Diet. Music, 1. 556. 

forth 1 (fftrth), adv. and prep. [Early mod. E. 
ulsofoorth; < ME. forth, < AB./or<A (azQ&.forth 
as OFries. forth, ford = I). voort = OHG. *Jbrd 
(not found), MHG. rvrt, Qs.fort, > Sw./orf (in 
eomp.) ss Dan. fort), forth, forward, onward, 
hence, thence, (fore, for, lore, with term, -th, 
appar. demonstrative. Hence afford. Cf. fur- 
ther, furthest.] I, adv . 1. Forward; onward or 
outward into Bpace ; out from concealment or 
inaction. 

Bo ter I have gon more fort he In the Contreee, that 1 have 
fouudu that SteiTo more hlgbe. 

MandcviUe, Travels, p. 181. 
Olwerve In Curteale to take a rule of decent kinde. 

Bend not thy body too far fourth, nor liacke thy leg behind. 

Halter* Book (E. E. T. B.), p. 200. 
Hold fort h thy golden sceptic, and afford 
The gentle audience of a gracious Lonl. 

Quart**, Emblems, iv. 6. 

Ledbury bells 

Broke forth in concert flung adown the dells 

Worthneorth, Sonnets, II. 2a 

As King Ferdinand approached Cordova, the principal 
Inhabitant* came forth to receive him. 

Irving, Granada, p. &1. 

2. Onward in time or order, in progression or 
series : as, from that day forth ; one, two, four, 
eight, and no forth (see below). 

Blessed be tlie name of the Lord from this time forth 
and for evermore. Bg. cxlll 2. 

3. Forward or out, as by development or un- 
folding; into view or consideration: as, plants 
put forth leaves and send /or (A shoots in spring; 
to bring forth sound arguments. 

The flg tree putteth forth her green flgs. Cant. il. 13. 

Good Thoughts bring fort h good Works. 

Howell, Letters, II. 64. 

Of many changes, aptly join d, 

Is bodied /ori/t the Becond whole. 

Tennymn, Love thou thy Land. 

4. Away, as from a place or country; out; 
abroad: now always followed by from, out for- 
merly sometimes used absolutely or followed by 
of: as, to go forth from one’s home ; to send 
a traitor forth from his country. 

For him he helpyd, when I was forth. 

To ehor my wyfe and make her myrtn. 

The Horn qf King A rthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 26). 
1 am Prospero, and that very duko 
Which was thrust fort h qf Milan. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 

Sir John Wallop marchlng/ortA qf Calais with his Army, 
joined with the Emperor’s Forces, who together went and 
besieged Landrecy. Baker, Chronicles, p. 202. 


They look as if they had newly come forth qf Tropbotifus’ 
den. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 286. 

5f. Thoroughly; from beginning to end. 

You, my noble aud well-warranted cousin, 
Whom It concerns to hear this matter fwt h, 

Do with your Injuries as seems you best. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 

[For* A was formerly used Intensively to strengthen some 
adverbs and prepositions, without read addition of mean- 
ing : as, farforth, beneathforth, within-forth , with-forth,] 
—And 10 forth, and soon or onward ; and others, In pro- 
gression or in addition ; and more besides : a summary 
phrase Including such unmentioned terms or Items of a 
series as may be inferred from those mentioned. The ab- 
breviation for the Latin et cetera , etc. or 4*. (especially 
the latter), Is commonly understood as representing and 
*o forth, and so read. Bee et cetera. 

They to stond aud be In full attoryty and powre for the 
vllj. men, and they to make ordynances and _good roily* 
to lie kept, and *o forth. OngliMh Gild* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 828. 
Far forth. Bee far-farth.—Vmm forth, forth from ; 
away from. 

Here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 1 



forth 

TT f jp rep. Out of j forth from. 

Bach corns bttt/wt A his Tent, and at his dors 

it, The bn 
If thou lor’at me then. 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night 

To this I subscribe ; 

And, forth a world of mure particulars, 

Instance in only one. B. Jonson, Sejanus, ill 1. 

forth 1 !, t?. t. [< ME. forthen. < AS. forthian , 
forward, advance, promote, (forth, forth, for- 
ward: zee forth*, aav. CL farther, now further, 
r., and afford, orig. afarth .] To forward ; fur- 
ther; accomplish, 
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Item, that from henoeforth there be no knells at forth* 
fares rung far the death of any man. 

Bp. Hooper, Injunctions (1661). 

forthfathert. «. [ME. forthfader. forihfeder , < 
AS. forthfeeaer, < forth, forth, + /order. father: 
see /orffcl and father, and cf. /ore/otW.] A 
forefather. 

forthfott, v. t. [ME. forthfetten; < forth* + 
fet*.] To fetch forth. 

Anon his sone rreeforthtfet* 

And laddu ther he schulde dee. 

Sewn Sages (ed Wright), 1. 2440. 

forth^rangt^ n.^ME.forthqang, forthgong, < AS. 


►Fries, forthgong s= I), voortgang 
C. fortgang as OI)an. fortgang == 8w. /or<- 
gdng), a going forth, < forthgdn, forthgangan, 
k ...... « „ go forth: zeeforthqo.] A going forth. 

A common Middle English form of fortlulidet, v. i. [ME. forthglidim ; < forth* + 

glide. J To glide on; pass by 


Of more make ge auaunt than ge mow forthen 

Alexander and Dindimus , 1 670. 


forth 2 !, M, 
ford. 

forthbeart, r. t. \WE.forthberen, < AS .forth- 
beran, < forth, forth, + her an, bear: see forth* 
and bear* A To bear or carry forth. St. Edmund, 
1 . 83 . 

forthbringt, v. t. [ME. forthbHngen, < AS. 
forthbringan, < forth, forth, + bringan, bring: 
see /ortfi and on’np.J To bring forth ; bring 
out ; produce. 

1 selg a clorke a boko forthe bring a. 

JIarly Bug. Poems, p. 124. 

Out of the erth herbys shal sprvug, 

Trees to llorish and mite furthbryng. 

Townclcy Mysteries, p. 2. 

forthdepet, v. t. [ME. fortholepien,< AS. forth- 
cliputn, X forth , forth, + clipian , call : so a forth* 
and dope.] To call forth. 

As an oglu fortheclepynge his bryddla to Hoe, ... ho 
Hpmdo out IiIm weengis. Wyclif, Dout. xxxli. 11 (Oxf.). 

forthcomet (forth'kum), n. [ME .forthcome, < 
AS. for they me, a coming forth, < forth , forth, 
+ cyme, a coming: see forth* and come, ».] A 
coming forth. 

Falued is Egypt In forthcome of them. 

Pa. civ. 88 (Old Psalter). 

forthcoming (forth'kum-ing), w. [< forth* + 
coming, ».] 1. A coming forth. 

Would this pacifier aduise the ordinarie thus, or dies 
o keepe liyin in pryson where he should doe no hurts, and 
lette the walles and the lokkes l>c livs suertyes for Ills 


'to keepe liyin in pryson where he should doe no hurte, and 
lette the walles aud the lokkes be livs suertyes for Ills 
furthecommg. Sir T. More, Works, p. 888. 

2. In Scots law , the action by which an arrest- 
ment is made effectual . in this action the arrestee 
and common debtor aro called lieforu Uie Judge to hear 
judgment given ; the dobt is ordered to be paid, or the ef- 
fects are ordered to lie delivered up to the arrestiug cred- 
itor, or the matter Is otliorwlsu disposed of. 

forthcoming (fdrth'kum-ing), a. [< forth* + 
coming, ppr.] About to come forth or out; 
about to appear; in such a position or condi- 
tion, as a person or a thing, that his or its 
presence when needed can be counted on. 

It was ordered, that lie [Walgrave] should he moved out 
•of the Tower, . . . remaining still os a prisoner, and to be 
forth-coming whensoever lie should be called for. 

Strype, Memorials, Edw. VI., an 1561. 

He was forth-coming to answer the call, to satisfy the 
scrutiny, and to sustain the brow-beating of Christ's an- 
gry and powerful enemies. Petty, Evidences, 1. 1. 

Forthcoming bond. Heefemrfi. 

forthoomillglie88(f5rth / kum-ing-nes),n. Read- 
iness to be 'brought forward or produced. 

The subject of forthcomingness belongs to the general 
subject of procedure. J. S. Mill . 

fortheutt, v. t. [ME. forthkutten (tr. L. pro- 
scindcre ) ; < forth* + art.] To cut; in the ex- 
tract, to plow. 

Whether al day shal ere the erere, that he sowe and 
forthkutten and purgen his ertheY 

Wyclif, Isa. xxvlll. 24 (Oxf.). 

forthdealt, n. An erroneous form of foredeal. 

As good a forihdetUe and auantage towards thonde uf 
the werke as If a good porcion of the same wer alredle 
finished. 

J. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 41, note. 

fatthdrawt, «• t. [ME. forihdragen ; < forth* + 
draw.] To draw or bring forth. 

The flscher than the child forthdrouj 
With salt and with the oriamecloth. 

Gregorlegende (ed. Schulz), 1. 847. 

forthen!, adv. [ME., < AS. furthon, forthun , < 
forth, forth: see/orft 1 .] Also; even, 
farther!, adv., a., and v. See farther. 

forth-faret, v. i. [ME. forthfaren; < forth* + 
fare*.'] To go forth; depart. Castle of Love. 

Natheles Mellon A he made mncho aorwe 
For themperour was forth fare faire to crist 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6206. 

forth-feret. a. [ME., < AS. forthfaru, < forth - 
faran,jto forth: see forth-fare, c. j 1. Depart- 
ure. — 2. Same as passing-bell. 


Forthglod this other dais ulgt. 

Oeneete and Mxodus (K E. T. H.), 1. 113. 

forthgOf (forth-g<5'), v. i. [ME .fortligon , forth - 
gan , < A&. forthgdn, forthgangan (= OS. forth - 
gangan ss OFries. fordgd = D. voortgaan = G. 
fortgehen as Sw. fortgd), go forth, proceed, < 
forth + gdn, gangan , go : see forth* and go, 
gang.] To go forth ; proceed. 

fortngoing (forth'ga-iug), n. [< ME .forthgomg, 
verbal n. of forthgo.] A going forth or uttor- 
ance ; a proceeding from or out. Chalmers. 

forthgomg (forth ^go-ing), a. Going out or 
forth; departing. 

forthinkt, v. [Also forethink; < W&.forthinken, 
forthynken, forthanken , forthenchen , tr. dis- 
please, can bo* to regret, refl. regret, repent (ss 
MUG. rerdunken, displease, = Icel. 1'orthyktya), 
< for-, mis-, + thtnken , thynken, < AS. tkynean, 
seem: see for-* and think*, me thinks.] I. trans. 

1. To cause to regret or repent; vex; reflex- 
ively, to regret ; repent. 

A thyngo that myghto iho forthinkt. 

Chaucer, TroihiH, II. 1414. 

Wo nay In English, “ It forcthinketh me, or I forcthluk 
and “ I repent, or it repontetli me " ; and “ 1 am sorry that 
I did it.” 

Tyndale, Ans. U» Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Hoc , I860), p. 23. 

2. To regret: with object noun or clause. 

Full sor o for-thynkyna was he 

That euere ho mode niankyiidc. 

York Play e, p. 64. 

That all this laud unto his foe shall fall. . . . 

That now the samo he greatly <lotli furtinnkt 

Sjtenerr, F. Q , VI. lv. 32. 

II. intrans . To repent. 

If Jelousle the Boothe kuewe 
Thou shalt forthinke, and sore rewe. 

Jtom. qf the Iloee. 

And lie answeride and seide I nyle [will not|. but after- 
ward ho for -thoughte and went fortli. Wychf, Mat. xxl 20. 

forthirstt, V. i. [ME. forthyrsten (= 1X3. ver- 
doraten, v erddsten = G. vcrtlursten = Dun. for- 
torste); < for-* + thirst.] To bo very thirsty. 

He . . . se 33 de tliatt lie wass forrthri*9t 
& tatt he wollde drinnkeun. Ormulum, 1. 8036. 

forth-iflStlingCforth-ish'O-ing)^. Issuing; com- 
ing out; comiug forth, aH from a covert. 

forthleadti v - [ME. forthlvdcn; < forth* + 
lead*.] To lead forth. 

Tlier was many a wepyng heyo Loye] 

As the childe wan furthladde. 

Seven Sage* (ed. Wright), 1. 2442. 

forthleapt. V. *. pIE. forth upon; < forth* + 
leap*.] To leap forth or out. 
forfhlookt, v. ». [ME. forthloken , < AS. forthld- 
cian, < forth, forth, + lociau, look: zee forth* 
and look.] To look forth; lookout. 

Laverd, from lieven tliure he woues, 

Forthloked over inclines sones. 

P». xlii. 2 (ME. version) [xtv. 21 

forthnlmtif • [ME.forthnimen ; < forth* + nim.] 

1, trans. To take away; destroy. 

II. intrans . To go away. 

forthpagfit, V. i. [ME.forthpassen; < forth* + 
pass?] To pass on. 

Qo said for thpasse Into Meimpotany. 

Wyclif, Oen. xxvili. 2 (Oxf.). 

forthptLfihing (forth 'phsh' log), a. Pushing 
or pressing forward; aggressive; impulsive; 
eager. 

Any amount of forthpuehing seal. 

CongregationalUt, March 11, 1886. 

forthpnttillg ( forth 'pht'ing), n. X. The act of 
putting or bringing forth ; output; production. 

They (the Epistles of St, Paul] are not the furthjmttiwf* 
of a system like Calvin's. Christian Union , Dec. 30, 1880. 

2. Forwardness; undue assumption; boldness. 


forthpnttillg (forth 'pfct'ing), a. Forward: 
bold; presumptuous; meddlesome. [Colloq.j 


forth? 

At this mlnnte one rash young rooster made a manful 
attempt to crow. “ Do tell t " said his mistress, who rose 
In great wrath; “you needn't he so forth -putting, as 1 
knows on ! " S. 0. Jewett, Mrs. Bunny. 

forthret. *'■ Bee further. 

forthright (fortlrrit). a. and n. [< NE.forthriht 
(not found as adj.), < AS. forthriht (Scunner), < 
forth, forth, + riht , adj., right: see forth* and 
right, a.] I. a. Straightforward; honest; di- 
rect; immediate: as, a for thright man; a forth- 
right speech. 

There Is nothing so true, so sincere, so downright and 
forthright, as genius. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 860. 

There Is a headlong forthright tide, that bears away 
man with his fancies like strut* , and runs fast in time 
aud space. if. L. Steccnmm, Inland Voyage, p. 104. 

n.t m. A straight or direct course. 

Here's a maxu trod, indeed. 

Through /urtA-i'ij/Atii and meanders ’ 

Slink , Tomt**t, 111. 8. 

forthright (forth'rit), adv. [ME. for thrill t,forth- 
rihtc8^\ AS. for thrih te, straight, < forth + rihte, 
right, straight: see forth* aud right, adv . ] 
Straight forward; in a direct manner; straight- 
way. 

No more he spake, 

But thitherward fort bright his ready way did make. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. II. 10. 

It ran upon so fine and delicate a ground as one could 
not easily judge whether the river did more wash the 
gravel, or the gravel did purify the river, the river not 
running forthright, but almost continually winding, as If 
the lower streams would return to their spring, or that 
the river hud a delight to play with Itself. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1L 
Impatient in embarrassment 
He forthright pnssed, and lightly treading went 
To that same feather'd lyrist. Keats, Endyiulon, 1L 

A man should not be able to look other than directly 
ami forthnyht Emerson, Experience. 

forthrightness (forth 'rit-nos), n. The quality 
or state of being forthright. [Recent.] 

Dante's concise forthright nes* of tihrase, which to that 
of most other poets Is us a stab to a blow with a cudgel. 

Loivelf, Among my Ikaiks, 2d ser., p. 128. 

forthshoWt.M. t. [ME . forthschcwcn; < forth* 
+ show.] To show forth; make known. 

Htronde [generation] and strende thl workes had | praise] sal, 
And till inight/ortAsrAew withal. 

Ps. cxliv. 4 (ME. version) fexlv. 4], 

forthwardt (forth' wjirrl), adv. [< ME. forth- 
ward, forthwardes. Ah. forthwiurd , forward, 
tending toward, continual (= OH. forth word, 
-wer ties, -wardrs), < forth, forth, 4- -ireard, E. 
-ward. Cf. forward*, adv. J Forward. 

Tho com ther u southerne wyud, that drof hem forth- 
ward faste. St. Braiuian (ed. Wright), p. 22. 

Wo made xallu/orMtmnZ. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 184. 

forthwaxt, V. t. [ME. forthwaxen, < AH. forth- 
woaxan , < forth, rortli, + wen ran, grow: see 
forth* and itaj; 1 .] To wax; increase. 

WlntruH forthwexon tin Vhiiuc 

Genesis and Kxodus (K. E. T. H ), 1. 1211. 

forthwendt. r. f. [ME. fortlnmiden : < forth* 
+ wend.] To wend forth ; go away. 
Hiderwardes he lieom senden, the biscones/ur/Atmufm. 

Layamon, I. 488. 

forthwith (forth-wi Til 9 ), adv. [ < ME. forthwith 
(rare), short for forthwithal, q. v.J 1. At ouce; 
without delay; directly. 

For why tho queen forthwith her leuu 
Toko At them ull that were present. 

The Isle (J Ladies. 

Immediately there fell from his eyes as It hail been 
scales ; and he received sight/urfAtoftA. Acts lx. 18. 

Forthwith the bruit and fame 
Through all the greatest Ubyan towns Is gone. 

H. Jonstm , Poetaster, v. 1. 

2. In law, without delav ; as soon as the thing 
required may be done by reasonable exertion 
confined to that object: In rules of legal prac- 
tice, sometimes deemed equivalent to within 
twenty-four hours. 

forth withalt, adv. [ME. forthwith all ; < forth* 
+ withal : see forthwith and withal*.] Forth- 
with; immediately. 

The preosi . . let Itt (the goat] eornenn \nm] forthwith- 
all ( printed forthwith an] 

( T t intill wilde wesste. Ormulum, 1. 1880. 

Htand. A sytte not furth-ieith-alle 

Tylle he byde the that renlyn the Imlle. 

Babers Book (E. E T. 8 ), p. 21. 

forthyift adv. [ME. for tliy, for thi (s= I)an. 
form), < AS. for thy: for, for; thy, instr. of 
thwt, that: see for and that, the*.] Therefore; 
therefor; on this or that account; for this rea- 
son. 

Yet not for thy he hadde tn*w knowlcgingo 
Of his doughter, and gave hyr his lilyssyug, 

Uls laud, is good, wltlmutc cny stryffe. 

Qentrydee (E. E. T. &X L 286. 



forthjr 

For-thy appease your griefe and heavy plight, 

And tell the cause of your conceived payne. 

Spenser, V. Q., 11. i 14. 

forthy 2 (for'thi), a. [(forth 1 + -y 1 .] Forward; 
frank. [E. dial.] 

Wherever is no uwo nr fear of a king or induce, they 
tliat arc motif Jorthy in iugyring and furthnettliig them- 
selves, live without measure or ohodictitio after their own 
pleasure. Fitscottis, Chron. of Hcotlaud, p. 1. 

fortieth (fAr'ti-cth), a. and n. [< ME. fowtr- 
tuthe , fuwertithe, four tide, etc., < AH. feowerti- 
golha (= D. veertipste = OHG . florsugosto , MHO. 
vierzegeste, G. vierzigste = lcel. fertngondi = 
Bw. fyriionde = Dan. fyrrctyi'ende), fortieth, < 
fedwrrtig, K. /orfw, etc., 4- -</«*, -M, term, of 
ordinalaj I. «. Next after the thirty-ninth: 
an ordinal numeral. 

What doth it avail 
To lie the /orffef A mini in nn entail ? 

Ihmiu , Isive’s Wet. 

II. w. 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
forty; one of forty equal parts into which 
something is divided.— 2. In tarty Hug, law, 
one fortieth part of tho routs of the year, or of 
movables, or both, granted or levied by way 
of tax. 

forfeULable (for' ti-fi-a-bl ), a. [ = F. furUfiahle ; 

as fortify + -ah/e.] "(htpable of being fortified, 
fortification (AVti-fl-kii'shpii), w. [= D. for- 

tiflkalie ss G. fortification = ‘i)nn. Hw. fortifica- 
tion, < F . forU lira t ton = Np. fortrficacum = Pg. 
fortifleaqao =’ It. fort tfieaz tone, < Lb. for ti flea - 
tio(n-), a strengt honing, fortifying, < forltfiearc, 
fortify : see fortify.} 1. The act. of fortifying 
or strengthening. — 2, The art or science of 
strengthening military positions in such away 
that they may be* defended by a body of men 
much inferior in number to those by whom 
they are attacked. 

Fortification Is, In short, the art of enabling the weak 
to resist the strong. Bneye. lint., I \ 421. 

3. That which for tides, strengthens, or pro- 
tects. 

Thu gloves of uii Otter arc the lu , st/«W//l« , rt<wM for youi 
hands that ran Ihi thought of against wet weather 

/ Walton, Complete Anvcltn . |> f»U. 

Specifically — 4. A military work, consisting 
of u wall, ditch, palisades, etc., constructed for 
the purpose of strengthening a position ; a for- 
tified place ; a fort ; a castle. Fort mentions am 
divided Into jicriimiieut. and lemjtorary oi field fort i (tea 
two*. Feimaneut fortification* lire work’s required to 
romnin effective for any length of time, for the puris we 
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i of Fortiflnd Wall (Interior un the left , exterior nn Ihc 
riaht ) 

of dufuiidlng important positions, iib cities, harbors, ar- 
senals, etc. Temporary or field fortification * are designed 
to strungthen a post thnt is to Iki occupied only for n 
llmltud period The figure represents a section of n for- 
tlflod wall, a, a, is the abatis ; b. h , the counters* nrp ; 
c, c, the pullande , «/, <1, the scarp : the f raise , f, e.y, a, 
the parapet ; h , the banquette; and i. p, the hreast-lieiglit 
For definition* of these, sue the words. 

Tliat done, I will Ihi walking on the works; 

Reimir there to inn. . . . 

Thls/orfiRrrv/icm, getilleuioii, shall we ace *t? 

Shot., Othello, Hi. 2. 
Systems Of fortification. special methods of arranging 
and construe! lug the works in and around n fortified place, 
so that the different purls shall bu correlative. These 
methods have been designated by engineers, according 
to the plan of the enceinte, as (a) (he circular or cur- 
vilinear system, (b) the itolygoiml or cuitonlore system, 
if) the tenallled s> stem, niul (<i) the haslloned system. To 
tlieso in modern times ma\ Ih< added the armored or tur 
retail system. Mahan. - Byn. Fortification , Bulwark , 
Cattle, Citadel, Fort , Fmtrc *s, Ma melon, Jlamjmrt, Britan, 
Redoubt. Fortification is the only one of these words 
thnt is used for the art or si Icnre, or for All rlsases of de- 
fensive works, the others i epiesuiit kinds of fortification. 
Thus, fortress represents a large, and fort generally, but 
not always, a smaller stronghold, defensible on all sides, 
ns Fort rent Monroe, Fort Hniiitei, See the definitions of 
the wonts 

forfeifleafeion-agafee (fdr'ti-fi-kiVshon-ag'fit), fi. 
A variety of n^ato which when polished exhibits 
lines suggest i vo of the form or of the plan of a 
fortified place. 

forfelfler (f6r'ti-fi-£r), w. 1, One who strength- 
ens or upholds. — 2. One who fortifies, or eon- 
Atructs fortifications. 

M, (Houniini M armor!, a fortifier, hud deuised a certaine 
klnde of ioyned IxKirda, the which lw»ing carted of the soul* 
dlers, defended them from the shot. 

Hakluyt' t Voyage*, II. 123. 


nbrauguieii, xun uy , \ sj.jvt m, ~r juverr, 

make: see fort and -fyJ] I. tram. 1, To make 
strong; strengthen;' increase the force of in 
any way ; especially, to furnish with means of 
resistance. 

And be made to a-memle and forty fie. the w sills of the 
town tlier as, as thei were most fable. 

Merlin (E. K. T H.),ii. 167. 

With scriptures autentlke 
My werke woll I ground, vnderset, Afortifie. 

Reined* of lex*, 1. 130. 

It will nut be amiss to fortify the argmnuut with an 
oliservatlon of Chrysostom *. Goldsmith, The lleo, Ho. 7. 

Fortified by the sip of . . . why, ‘tis wlnu 

Browning, Alng and Book, 1. 202. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of 
my pen discouraged the trial of my voice Gibbon, Life. 

2. Specifically, to surround with defensive 
works, with a view to resist the assaults of an 
enemy; strengthen and Becure by walls, bat- 
teries, or other means of defense ; render de- 
fensible against attack : as, to fortify a city, 
town, or harbor. 

do you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 

And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French. 

Shak , Hell. V.JII.3. 

Barbu ... Is a walled towun. and strongly fortified. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 422. 

Tlio accesses of the Hand wen* wondruiisly fortify' d 
with strong workes or moles. Milton, Hist. Eng., 11. 

To fortify wins, to add brandy to it 

n. intram. To raise strongholds or defensive 
works. 

Master Samuel lorden gathered together but a few of 
the strugglers almut him ut Bcggershush, where he forti- 
fied and lined in despight of the enemy. 

Quoted la Capt. John South'* Works, II. 7(5. 

I at once put all the troops at Savannah In motion for 
Pittsburg Landing, knowing thut the enemy fortify- 
ing at Corinth and collecting an army there under John- 
ston IT. S. Grant , Personal Memoirs, 1. 331. 

forfeilaget, n. [Another form otfortalice , q. v.] 
A little fort; a blockhouse ; afortalico. 

Nought fcard tlieyr force that fort ilaye to win. 

Siienter , F. Q., II. xll. 43. 

for-feimet, «. An obsolete) form of foretime. 
forfein (for'tin), «i. [F., dim. of Jort, a fort.] 
A little fort; a field-fort; a sconce, 
forfelnet, n. An obsolete variant, of fortune. 
forfeissifflO (fAr-tis'i-mo), a. [it., suporl. of 
forte , loud, strong: see forte 2 .] In mime, very 
loud : noting a passage that is intended to be 
so rendered. Abbreviated ff. 
forfeltion (fdr-tish 'on), n. L< L. for{ /-)«, chance 
(see fortune ), + -tlion.] The jirmeiplo of trust- 
ing to chance; fortuitous selection. 

No inode of election operating In the spirit of fortition 
or rotnttou can Ik* generally good. Burke 

fortitude (fftr'ti-tud), n. [= F. fortitude = Sn. 
fortitud = It. fortitudo, < L .fortitudo, strength, 
i forth , strong: see/orf.] If. Strength ; force; 
jiower to attack or to resist attack. 

Tha fortitude of the place Is best known to you. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 

Ho |OthoJ conquered him Ithc Saracen | with no less 
fortitude then happluesse. Con/at, Crudities, 1. 120. 

2. Menial power of endurance; patient cou- 
rage under affliction, privation, or temptation ; 
firmness in confronting danger, hardship, or 
suffering. 

Fortitude Is a considerate hassardlng v|nm daunger, and 
a willing hurtc to take (mines, in behalfc of the right. 

Sir T. Wilton, Art of Rhetoric, p. Sf>. 
You liear calamity with r fortitude 
Would tiocoiiie a mail ; i, like a weak girl, suffer. 

Fletcher ( and another), 8oa Voyage, ii. 1. 

The Imminent and constant risk of assmislnallnn, a risk 
which 1ms hIiu k oi i very strong nerves, a risk which severely 
tried even the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell 

Macaulay, Hist. Kng., vil. 

3. In astrol any eirtMimstanco which strength- 
ens the effect of a planet, or of the purt of for- 
tune; a dignity ; especially, an accidental dig- 
nity, such as being in the ascendant, in the 
seventh, fourth, eleventh, second, fifth, ninth, 
or third house, being in hnyx, having direct 
motion, having swift motion, being free from 
combustion, being in cazimi, etc. 

Let the twelve bouses of the horoscope 
He lodg'd with fortitudes and fortuuates, 

To make you blest In your designs, Pandolfo. 

T. Tomtit (1), Albamasar. 
a Byn. 2. Endurance, etc. (see patience), resolution, reso- 
luteness, nerve. 

fortitudinoUB (fdr-ti-tfi'di-nus), a. [< L .forti- 
tudo ( fortitudiu -), fortitude, + -ous. 1 Having 
fortitude ; capable of endurance. [Bare.] 


At brave sad u/ortitudinout a mat! m say in the king’s 
dominions. FitUSng, Amelia, v. 6. 

forfelfife (Wrt'let), n. [< fort + -let; ctforeelet, 
JfortaUee , etc.] A little fort, 
forfenighfe (fdrt'nlt or -nit), n. [< ME. fourte- 
night, fourtgn night , < AS. fe4wertgne niht , i. e., 
fourteen nijriits; of. sennight, for seven night, 
a week.] The space of fourteen days; two 
weeks. 

Here In the temple of the goddeaae Clemence 
We have lien waytynge al tills fourtenight. 

Chaucer , Knights Tale, 1. 71. 

From the haven of Llnne In Korfolke ... to Island, it 
la not abone a fortnight's sailing with an ordlnarie wlnde. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 122. 

Nurse. now long is It now 

To Lammas-tide? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Shak., A. and J., I. 8. 

fortnightly (f drt/nlt-li or -nit-li ), a. [< fortnight 
+ -ty*.] Occurring or appearing once a fort- 
night: as, a fortnightly mail, 
fortnightly (f6rt'nlt-li or -nit-li), adv. [< fort- 
night + -w 2 .] Once a fortnight; every fort- 
night; at intervals of a fortnight: as, a paper 
published fortnightly . 
fortot. See for, jtrep. 

for trave lt, v. t. [ME. fortraraillen; < for-* + 
travel, travail .] To tire by travel. 

Fortrauailled hy were sore, that they moite slope echon. 
Life if St. Kenelm (Fmrly Kng. P»otns,ed. Fur ni vail), 

1 1 . 313. 

fortre&dt, r. t. [ME. fortreden (pp. fortroden), 
< AS. fortredan (pret, fortrwd, pp. fortreden ). 
tread down, <for- + tredan, tread: see /or-i 
and tread.'] To tread down; trample upon; 
crush. 

It ( virtue] Is cost undyr and fortroden undyr the feet of 
fclnnoiis folk. Chaucer, Boethius, h. pi-ose 1. 

fortress (fdr'tres), It. [< ME. fortresse, < OF. 
forteresce , F. fortcrestic (= Pr. fortarcssa ), an- 
other form of OF. fortelesse , fortelesec (= Pr. 
fortalcxsa), > E. fortalice , q. v.J A fortified 
town or position; a fort; a castle; a ntronghold; 
hence, any place of defense or security. 

To l>vt> thu more in slklrnesse 
Ho make unooii nforlresiie. 

Bom of the Bose, l. m2. 
Mod is our faiiress, in whose lonquering mime 
Irf’t US resolve to scale their filnty bulwarks 

Shak., 1 Hen. M.,ii. I. 
This arm — that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortresses. 

Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength . . . 
Lets fall his sword Iwforc your highness' feet. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI , Hi. 4. 
Maiden fortress. Sec maiden. n»Syn. See fortification. 
fortress (fOr'tres), e. t. [(.fortress, «.] To 
furnish with a fortress ; defend by or as by a 
fortress; guard; fortify. 

Their teinplo and cite Jerusalem were hnildcd pleas- 
antly vpon tliat holy highe mount of Won, well jortreaed 
and turretted. Jnye, Expos, of Daniel, ill. 

Jlonour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 

Are weakly fortress'd from a worhl of liarma 

Shak, Luereee, 1. 28. 

fortrett (fort'ret), w. [Cf . fortress and fortlei.] 
A little fort: a fortlot; a sconce, 
fortoitt, «. [< ME. fortuit, < OF. fortui 1 , ¥. for- 
ty i t, < L. fortnitus, casual : nee forint tons.] For- 
tuitous; accidental. 

Thlse ben thanne the causes of the nbrlggynge of fortuit 


hap, the which abreugynge at fortuit Imp eomth of t 
encowntrynge and flowynge togydere to hcinself, aud nat 
by the entendou of tlio doere. 

Chaucer , Boethius, v. prose 1. 

fortnitism (fQr-tu'i-tizm), n. The doctrine of 
a fortuity in the action of natural causes, as 
opposed to design. [Rare.] 

Professor Mlvart’s teleology now so nearly approaches 
Mr IhirwIn’s/orftttfisM that the difference between them 
is reduced to a matter of ntmtract hypothesis. 

St James's GazeVe, April 14, 1881. 

fortuitist (fOr-tu'i-tist), n. One who holds the 
doctrine of fortnitism. [Rare.] 

There w!U always he leleologists, no doubt, and there 
will always he fortuitists, it we may coin a needful correl- 
utive term. St. James’s Gazette, April 14, 1881. 

fortuitous (fOr-tu'i-tus), a. [= F. fortuit » 
Bp. Pg. It. fortuito, < L. fortuity*, casual, acci- 
dental, < jor(t-)s, chance (cf. abl. forte, by 
chance): see fortune.] Accidental; casual; 
happening by chance; coming or occurring 
without anv cause, or without any general 
cause; random. 

How can the Epicurean's opinion he true that the uni- 
verse was formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms? 

Sw(ft. 

To wliat a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every 
pleasure aud convenience of our lives ! 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxxL 


Thus nature works* If to mock at art, 

And In defiance of her rival powers, 

By these fortuitous and random strokes 
Perforation each Inimitable feats 
As she with all her rules can never reach. 

Cowper, Task, v. 124. 
Fortuitous cause, a contingent cause which acts with- 
out purpose. «fiyn. Chance, Carnal, etc. Sec accidental. 

fortuitously (fQr-tu'i-tus-li), ad r. Acciden- 

tally; casually; by chance. 

The old stale pretence of the Atheists, that thing* were 
first made fortuitously, and afterwards their usefulness 
was observed or discovered, can have no place here. 

Hay, Works of Creation, 11. 410. 

Nothing liefals them fortuitously* nothing happens In 
vain, or without a meaning. Jl. JUair, Works, V. v. 

fortuitousness (tyr-tfi'i-tus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or condition of being fortuitous; casual oc- 
currence or causation. 

But what do these Thclsts here else then [than], whilst 
they dony the fortuitous motion of senseless matter to 1 h> 
the first original of all things, themselves in the mean- 
time enthrone fortuitousness and contingency In the will 
of an omnipotent being? 

Cudu'orth, intellectual System, p. 873. 

fortuity (fQr-tfi'J-ti), n . [< L. as if *foriuita{t-)8, 
< fortuitus , fortuitous, accidental : see fortui- 
tous. ] Accident; chance; casualty. 

The only question which the adversaries to Providence 
have to answer is, how they can be sure that tluxiu de- 
served Judgmeu tea were the effect of mere/wtugff, with- 
out the least intervention on the part of the Lord of the 
nniverse? Forbes, On Incredulity, p. 79. 

Mohammed was not alone in preferring despotism to 
anarchy, fate to fortuity. 

It. D. Hitchcock , Add. 48th Aunlv. Union Theol. Hein. 

Fortuna (fAr-tu'nil), n. [L., fortune; personi- 
fied, Fortune.] 1. In Horn, myth ., the goddess 
of fortune. Hoc fortune, 2. — 2. The nineteenth 
planetoid, discovered by Hind, in London, in 

fortunablet, a. [ME. fortunable } fortynablv ; < 
fortune + -able.'] Fortunate. 

There waa neuor blrde bredc vnder the stone 

Mor efortunable In a felde than that liirde hath l>c 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p 3. 

Tho Lord lyuctli In truth, in equlte, & righteousnesse , 
and nl people hIimII \hh* fortunaUr and loyfull In him. 

Jhble of lftftl, Jer. iv 

fortun&lt, a. [ME., also fortune!, < OF. fortu- 
ne! , < fortune , fortune : see fortune.] Pertain- 
ing to fortune or chance ; fortuitous. 

The wtttrea ymedlyd wrappllh or Implleth many fortu- 
wl happen or muiieres. Chaucer , Boethius, v meter 1. 

fortunate (fAr'tu-nfit), a. and n. [< ME. for- 
tunate, < F. fortune == Sp. (obs.) Pg. fortunado 
= It. for tnnato, < lufortunatus, prospered, pros- 
perous, lucky, pp. of for turn ire, make prosper- 
ous or happy, \ fortuna , fortune, good fortune : 
see fortune. ] I,a. 1. Having good fortune; 
receiving good from uncertain or unexpected 
sources; lucky. 

And the coutrarle la joyc and grot solus, 

As whan a man hath ton in jwure estat, 

And elymtoth up and wexeth/urftOMtf. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 10. 

If a Wife be the beat or worst fortune of a man, cer- 
tainly you are one of the fortunatest men in this Island. 

Ilotccll, Letters, I. vl 30. 

One or two pieces so facile in thought and fortunate in 
phrase as to be carried lightly in the memory. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 335. 


2. Bringing or presaging good fortune ; result- 
ing favorably, as something uncertain; having 
a happy issue ; auspicious; felicitous: as,a/or- 
lunatc speculation ; a fortunate accident. 

This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate 

Shak , J. C., II. 2. 

As Sylla waa sacrificing tofore his tent in the fields of 
Nolo, a snake happened to croen out of the bottom of the 
altar ; upon which Poatumlua, the haruapex who attended 
the aarriflce, proclaiming it to to a fortunate omen, called 
out upon him to lead hla army immediately against the 
enemy. C. Middleton, Cicero, I. 1 1. 

*Byn. Felicitous, Lucky, etc. (See happy.) Fortunate, 
Successful, l*rosperous, favored. Fortunate implies the 
attainment of success more by the operation of favorable 
circumstances, or through accident, than by direct effort ; 
successful denotes that effective effort has lieen made ; 
ftrosperims has nearly the same meaning as successful, 
but does not at all emphasize tho effort made, and applies 
rather to a series of tilings than to a singlo event We say 
a fortunate gambler, a successful merchant, a prosperous 
line of business. 

The administration of Oglethorpe waa marred by some 
faults of temper and of tact hut It was on the whole able, 
energetic, said fortunate. Lecky , Eng. in 18th Cent, til 

What can they see iu the longest 1 Ine in Europe save that 
It runs back to a successful soldier? Scott, Woodstock. 

Equally Inured 

By moderation either state to hoar, 

Prosperous or adverse. Milton, P. L., xl. 364. 

n.t ft. In astrol., a favorable planet. Hares. 
Set extract under fortitude, 3. 
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fortunatet, v, t [ME., < L. fortunatus, pp. of 
fortunare. make prosperous : nee fortunate, a.] 
To make fortunate; prosper. 

Let sowe it forth, and god It fortunate ! 

Palladium, Huabondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 

fortunately (fdr'tu-imt-li ), adr. In a fortunate 
manner ; by good fortune; luckily; happily. 

After this victorye fortunately obtained, the Duke of 
Bedfordu sailed by water vpio the very towne of Harflew. 

Hall, Hen. V., an. 4. 

The battle then At 8toko so fortunately struck, 

Upon King Henry s part, . . . 

As never till that day lie felt his crown to clea to 
Unto hla temples close. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxll. 1503. 

Fair lovera, you are fortunately met 

Shak , M. \. I)., iv. 1. 

fortunatenefli (f6r't$-nat-nes), w. The state of 
being fortunate ; good luck. 

The power of his wit, the valiautneNn of hla eoui ago, the 
fortunatenest of his successes. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 

fortune (ffir'tyn), n. [< ME. fortune , < ( )F. for- 
tune , F. fortune = Hp. Pg. It. fortuna, < L /for- 
tuna, chance, hap, luck, fate, fortune, good for- 
tune, prosperity, etc., <for(t-)s, chance, prob. 
allied toj/W<?, bear, bring, = E. tear*.] 1. 
Chance; nap; luck; fate. 

Alas, why playnen folk so in commune 
Of purveyiauucc of God, or of fortune i 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, I 394 

And Borne tymo he wail, and many tymes 1m Inate, a* is 
tlm fortune of werre. Merlin (K. K. T. 8 ), II. 184 

What should 1 do. 

But rocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights my fortune, calls me to? 

It. Jonson , Volpone, i. 1. 

2. Chance personified; the events or circum- 
stances of life antecedent to some result attrib- 
uted to their working, more or less conscious- 
ly personified and regarded as a divinity which 
metes out happiness and unhappinosM, and dis- 
tributes arbitrarily or capriciously the lots of 
life. When represented ns an actual goddess (Latin For- 
tuna), tlm usual attribute of Fortune 1 b a wheel, in token 
of instability. 

So confesse tlm to sum frere anil shone hyin till synnes 

For whiles Fortune is till froudo frercs wil the louye 
Piers Plowman (H), xl M 
Fortune wns pleased to give ns a from* 

Hvadiny Skirmish (Child’s Bulbuls, VIT. 244). 

It is a inadnoBS to make /orfimr tlm mistress of events. 

Dry dm. Character of Polybius. 

Since fortune la not in our power, let us lie us little as 
possible in hers. Steele, Taller, No. 202. 

3. That which falls to one as his portion in life 
or in any particular proceeding; the course of 
events as affecting condition or state; circum- 
stances; lot: often in tlio plural: as, good or 
had fortune; to Bhare one’s fortunes. 

For wel wote I that oure Lord genet h lu Iliya worldc 
vuto eyther sort of folk either sort at fortune. 

SirT. More, Works, p 1157. 
These must to men of uctlou, for oil those 
The fortune of our fortunes must lely 

Font, Perkin Wurbeck, ii. 2. 
While he whose lowly fortune 1 retrace. 

The youngest of throe boub, whs yet a tahe. 

Wordsworth. 

Almost within a week of the Archduke Albert's success, 
tile fortunes of Austria made shipwreck on (he field of ftn- 
dowa. E. Dicey, Victor Kmumuuel, p. 291. 

4. Specifically, good luck ; prosperity ; success. 

It rain’d down fortune showering on your head. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

King [Uemy I ] had the Fortune to be a Gainer by Ills 
Losses. Hater, Chronicles, p. 39. 

5. Estate; possessions; especially, when used 
absolutely, large estate; wealth: as, he mar- 
ried a lady of fortune. 

They have two hundred and clghtv boarders, children 
of little fortune, who pay a very small sum for tholr diet 
and lodging, and have their dining room by themselves. 

Pjieonke, Description of the East, 11. 1L 231. 

A Woman that 1 b espous’d for a Fortune is yet a totter 
Bargain if she dies. Steele, Conscious Lovers, l. 2. 

6. A person of wealth ; especially, a marriage- 
able heir or heiress. [Colloq.] 

Do you see tills 
digious Fortune 


Do you see this young Gentleman? he has a Bister, a pro- 
* “ 'anr— ’Faith, you two shall be acquainted. 

Steele, Tender Husband, 1 1. 
The lady and a couple of Bisters of here were . . . the 
greatest fortunes about town. Spectator , No. 282. 

7. In astro! ., one of the fortunate planets: 
namely, Jupiter, Venus, the gun, the moon, and 
Mercury. 

Fortunes.— 21 and $ ; and the 0, 3), and e , if aspect- 
lng them, and not afflicted, are considered fortunate plan- 
ets. W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrology, App., p. 341. 

To toll one's fortune, tell fortune!, to foretell what 
Is to happen to one, or practise the prediction of future 
events with reference to persons, through some professtHl 
faculty of penetrating, or specific means of oalling up, the 
secrets of the future. Bee fortune-teller. 
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fottunet (f fir 'tun), v . [< ME. fortunen, < OF. 
fortuner = It .fortunare, < L. fortumre, make 
prosperous: mo fortune, n., fortunate.] L tram. 

1. To determine the fate or chance of; fix or 
control tho lot or fortune of; dispose of. 

But iitte ln»t, as god uold/nrftiMS it, 

Ye nil only, amt by your interprise, 

Oat of duuiiger ye causld nm to rise. 

Uentryde* (K. E. T. S ), 1. 1431. 
O strongo God, that . . 

Hast in evci> icgne mid ever) londe 
Of armes nl the bridel In tliyn houde. 

And heni/iir/ancsr as tlm lust dev>se 

Chaucer, KnigliL’s Tale, 1. 1519. 
Dearlaia, keep decorum, and fortune him accordingly. 

Shak., A. and 1’., I. 2. 

2. To foretell the fortune or lot of ; presage. 

Wel cowdc lie fortunen the ascendent 
Of hla ymagcH for ills pm lent. 

Chancei, (Jen I’rol to C. T , 1. 417. 

3. To endow with wealth or fortune. 

A gentleman of handsome pai ts, 

And, they say, fortun d. 

Shirley, Love In a Maze, 1. 1. 
A man for whose whole suit a lloiiudHditi h .lea aouM 
not give Is. tkl. may to able to ** fortune Ids daughter with 
a hundred, or maybe a brace of hundreds ” 

ContemiHtrary Her , I.I 237. 

II. intrans. 1. To befall; fallout: happen; 
chance ; come to pass casually. 

Kuclie inorvcylcs fortunedc than 

Chaucer, Death of lllunelic, 1. 288. 
Vic fortuned to lye III a totter place nnd more out of tlm 
dy nt of tlie rage of the sayd tempest, or ellys a e hndde hen 
in 1) kc ease or worse Sir It. (Juylfonte, 1’j Igrymuge, p. 75. 
It fin tuned out of the thickest aood 
A lumping Lyon rushed Hitriilcini} 

Sjtenser, F 1J„ I. ill. ft. 

2. To come by chance. 

Til cy fortuned to a eountre of a tyraunt kene, 

('ailed aides Joseph of ArnnathicO ■). I 1 !. T. S ), p. 41. 

fortune-book (for'tun-buk), n. A book to be 
consulted for tho revolution of future events 
or in telling fortunoH. 

fortuned (ffir'tfnul), a. [< fortune + -rd 2 .] 
Supplied by foVtunc; provided: used in com- 
position. 

Not the iiiqmrioiiH show 
Of llm full-.bufimri ('ii'Miir ever shall 
lie biiHiehd with me. Sliak., A. ami (’ , iv 13. 

fortune-hunter (frVtfni-hunMcr), n. A man 
or woman who seekM W lo marry for wealth or 
fortune. 

Widows are Indeed llmgi eat gnme of j mnfm tune-hunt- 
ers. Addison, Tlm ForLiiiie-lluntcr. 

fortune-hunting (ffir # tun-hiin ff ting), «. The 
seeking of a fort une by iiinrriage. 
fortmnelt, a. S eofortunat. 
fortuneless (for'tun-loH), a. [< fortune + -less.] 
If. Luckless; miforlunato. 

For to wexe olde ut lmnm In idlouesse 
Is disadvoiitroiis, ami qi l\bc fortuiief esse 

Sjienser, Mother Hub Tale, 1. 100. 

2. Destitute of a fortune or portion. 

No wonder . . If, courted by the son of a proud ami 

S iworfnl baron, slm can no longer span* h woril or look to 
io poor fortuneless page. Scott, Abtot, xxiv. 

fortime-teU (f6r'tun-tel), v. t. To tell the for- 
tune of: jjlay the fortun (‘-teller to. [Used 
puuningly in the place cited.] 

I'll conjure you, V\\ fortune-tell m»u 

Shak , M W of W., Iv. 2. 

fortune-teller (f6r'tun-tel f 6r), n. One who 
tells or reveals future* even is in the life of an- 
other; one who pretends to a knowledge of fu- 
ture events, and makes a practice of foretell- 
ing them. 

fortune-telling (for' ton- telling), a. and w. 
I. a. Telling, or nnd ending to tell, the future 
events of orie'H life. 

He* tipples palmistry, and dines 

On all hvrjortune-tellinff lines. Clearelaud. 

n. «. The act or practice of predicting fu- 
ture eventH in the life of any person. 

Wc an* simple moil ; wc do not know wlint’s bn night to 
pass iimlcr the profession of fortune-telliny 

Shak., M. W.«.fW,lv 2 

fortunizet (fAr'tfi-niz), r. t. f <. fortune 4* -tee. J 
To reguluto tho fortune of; render fortunate 
or happy. 

Fooles (lieicfore 

They are which fortunes doc by vowi*k de\lre. 

81th euih unto lilmselfc ids life may ficrtuinze 

Sps’iiser, F (] , VI. lx 31). 

fortnnoust, a. [ME. fortuitous, < OF. fortunos 
=s Hp. for tu nosoy tempestuous, =s Pg. Jortunoso , 
fortunate, as It. for tun ow, fortuitous; slh for- 
tune + - itus .] Proceeding from fortune; in- 
constant; changeable; fickle. 

I nc trowc not In no maimrc that ro <erte)ii thinges 
sholdcn to inoeved b y fortuitous fortune 

Chaucer, Boctldiu, 1. prose 6. 
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forty (fdr'ti), a . and ft. [Early mod. E. also 
fourty ; < ME./orf*. fourty, fowrH,fo werti, few- 
er to, c«t<\, < AS. fmicertig (as 08. flwartig, ftar- 
tig, fiortuj as OFries. fluwertich as D. veerhg sa 
OlIO. fiorsHi h MHU. vivrsic, G. ciertig = Ieel. 
fjorutiu, firing = 8w. fyraUo , /yrfio as Dan. 
Jyrndytr, flrti a = Gotli. fidvdr tigfus sa L. £««//- 
rnginta (> ft. guaranty, as Pg. quarenta a = 8p. 
cuarcutu as F. quarante) as Gr. rtatrapaKinira s= 
Hkt. rhatvdnnqat ), forty. < fedwer, ¥ 4 . four, etc., 
+ -ty/, E. -fy, etc., of the same ult. origin iih 
/cm. hog four and -fy 1 , and cf. twenty, thirty , 
etc.] I. «. Four times ten; ten more then thir- 
ty, or one more than thirty-nine: a cardinal 
numeral. 

II. jil. fortiee (-tiz). 1. The huui of four 
tone, or or thirty-nine and one.— 2. A symbol 
representing this number, an 40, XL, or xl. — 
The Forty, (a) A body of matfiMtnttcti In and tit it Attica 
for thu trial of small causes lu the ruriil domes, (b) The 
aiaim* (with qualifying terms) of two upjK'llutu civil tri- 
buiials and a criminal court in thu Voiiotlan republic. 
<r) A collective designation of the iih-ihIhth of the French 
Academy, forty in number. Also tailed /Ac Forty Jm- 
mortal a.— The roaring forties, the notably rough part 
of the North Atlantic crossed on the passage from Kumixi 
to the port* of North America between the 4uth and Willi 
•degrees of north latitude The term is also applied to thu 
region between 40° uud fio° south lutitude in tlie Mouth 
Atlantic, J'nrttlc, and Indian oceans. 

The region of the “brave west winds," the roaring far- 
Hen of Hanoi's. Fnrya Bnt XVI. 146. 


sembly for the people. The word was originally applied 
to an open space or area left before any edifice, ana par- 
ticularly before a tomb. In ancient Eoue the space left 
vacant at the first agglomeration of the city for tne trans- 
action of judicial and other public business was S|»eolii- 
cally called the Forum, or Forum Boinanum. Two other 
judicial forums were constructed by Julius L'ssar and 
Augustus, uud all three were richly adorned with columns, 
statues, etc., divided by the rostra into a comitium or 
court and a place of publlo assembly, and surrounded by 
temples, portico* in which financial business was trans- 
acted, and other buildings. There were many forums ex- 
clusively for market purposes. Compare ugora. 

In yon field below, 

A thousand yean of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And still tlie eloquent air breathes— burn* with Cicero! 

Byron, Chlldc Harold, lv. 112. 

Hence — 2. A tribunal : a court ; any assembly 
empowered to hear ana decide causes. 

He Tliord Camden] was, however, fully more eminent In 
the senate than the forum. Brougham , Earl Camden. 

Law Of the forum, the rules of law prevailing within the 
IiiHm] lotion of a particular court, as distinguished from the 
law in other jurisdictions. 

forwaket.ff. t. [ME. *forwatoen(in pp.); <for-i 
+ wake . j To exhaust with waking; tire out 
with long watching. 

lie was forwept, lie wnaforwaked. 

Uower, i’onf. Amant., II. 15. 

W ery , forwaktd in her orimiuns, 

Slepoth Custance. 

Chaucer , Man of ]4iw's Tale, 1. 408. 


forty-five (Mr'ti-fiv'). ft. A game of cords, 
played with a full pack, in which each trick 
counts five and the game is forty-five. FJv«> 
curds (two uml threu or three and two) aro dealt to each 
player, and lint top curd after dealing Is turned as tlie 
trump. The aee of hernia la always a trump, ranking 
next Mow the knave of tlie trump-suit, whieli is itself 
.second in rank, the five apot being highest. The other 
curds have their normal vuliie, except that In tlie black 
•iiUm the lowest spot card takes the trick when no fnec- 
card Is played. Suit must he followed when a trump is led, 
but 111 other cases a player may trump If lie chooses. A 
player taking all llvu tricks in one hand wins tlie game. 

forty-knot (f6r'ti-not), n. The Altermmlhrra 
Achy rant ha , a prostrate amarantaceous weed 
of warm countries. It is said to have diuretic 
proportion. 

fortynet, ft. An obsolete form of fortune. 
forty-niner (fflr'ti-iiJ'ndr), ft. One of the ad- 
venturers, chiefly from tho Uuitod States, who 
wout to California in search of fortune soon 
after the diseovory of gold there in 1H48. Tho 
greater nuinlior of them arrived in JH4H; hence 
the name. fOolloq., U. 8.J 
fomla (for'u-ljl), w.; pi. fortthu (-le). [ML.: 
see forrcl.’] A ease of leather or similar mute- 
rial in which old manuscripts have boon pre- 
served. 

The remarkable/iirufa, or enne of thick stain | Kid leather. 
In which thu "Book of Armagh nn Irish MS., supiHjacd 
to lie of the early part of the IXtli century, liaa lieen pra- 
served. A rchivol. liut. Jour., MU. 178. 

fonim (fo'rum), a.; pi. forums or fora (-rumz, 
-rft). [< L. forum, a market-place, forum, akin 
to form, fortiM , out of doors, form, pi. fores, a 
door: sec foreign and door.] 1. In Horn, an- 
tiq„ tho market-place of a city, it won the official 
center of the pubUc and corporate life of the city, and 
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A, principal entrance ; ft. a torluilil.m temple ; C, the public prison 
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forwalkt, v. t. [ME. forwalken ; < for A -f % calk.'] 

To weary with walking. 

Whaime thei theder come 

A1 wery for-icallretl, «k wohlc take here reate 

William of Paterae (K E T H ), 1. 2235. 

forwanderL v. [ME. forwondrtvn; < for A + 
wander .] 1. intrans. To wander till wearied. 
Than no diaraoied, I, left hIIc hooI [solo, alone] 
Forwery, foneandrdd as a fool 

Bum of thf hone, 1. 3336. 
lliey far estddo 

A weary wlglit/ertea/u/na// by the way. 

Sjtriuer, F. Q., 1. vi. 34. 

II. trans. To weary with wandering; cause 
to wander until weary. 

I was wer y foneaiutrrd, and went me to reate 

7*i ern Plowman (H), Pnd., 1. 7. 
Ills urines, which lie had vowed to dlHprofesso, 

Hhu gutlmred up. and did uhuut him drtmse, 

Ami his forteam ml steed unto him gutt. 

Sjiensei , F. Q., Ill xi. 20. 

forward 1 (ffir'wftrd), a. [< ME. forward, rarely 
foreward (in adv. forewardes ), < AH. foreweara, 
rarely forweard, forward, fore, early, in front, 
< fore, fore, before, + - wcurd : see fore 1 and 
- ward . Cf. forward!, adv., nod foreword^, n."] 1. 
Situated in the front, or fore part; anterior; 
fore ; directed toward some point or position 
in advanco from the starting-point: as, a for- 
ward cabin in a ship ; the forward movement 
of an army. 

Four legs and two videos. . . . His fonenrd voice now 
is to s|K>Hk well of his friend ; his backward voice is to 
utter foul speeches and to detract. Shah , TenqieMt, ii. 2. 

2. Being in a condition of advancement ; well 
advanced with respect to progress, attainment, 
development, (as the season), growth (as vegeta- 
tion), or (rarely) position or rank : as, the build- 
ing is in a forward state; he is forward in his 
si udies ; a forward crop. 

My good Cttinlllo, 

She is os forward of her breeding us 

She is i* the rear of our birth. Shat . , W. T., iv. 3 

[Tie] was well pleased to hear that our Catalogue of Eng- 
lisli Manuscripts was so forward in the Press at Oxford. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. IIP. 

Come tell mo in plain Terms how faneani he is with 
Aramlnta. Congreve, Old Hutclmlor, ill. 0. 

Tiie Athenians, deserted by the other states, met ills In- 
vading army, in which the exiled chief of that faction, lllj»- 
pio*, had a forward apimiutment. Brougham. 

3. Heady in action or disposition; prompt; 
earnest; also, in a derogatory sense, over-con- 
fident; assuming; presumptuous; pert: as, to 
be forward in good works; a forward chit. ' 

Hod graftc in vs the trewe knowledge of hU woordo, with 
a forwartl will to folowo It 

Aeeham, The Seholemaster, p. 66. 

Many ulxmt the King were forward for this Match, hut 
the l.ord Cromwell specially. Baker, Chronicles, p. 287. 

It were uncomely 

That we he found less forward for our prince 
Than they are for their lady. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, II. 8. 

You need not call me to any House of yours, for I am for- 
ward enough to come without calling. 

Howell, Letters, I. r. 17. 

Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

>, Sheridan, School for Scandal, lit. 1. 

,Mara Is of a cold temper, and would think this step of 

m highly forward. Sheridan, The Duenua, i. 5. 


ft m i S u 

4f. Fommoat. 

First and forward she bigaa to weepe. 

CAatuar, Merchant's Tale, L M4. 
»SyZL 8. Willing, sealous; presuming, presumptuous, 
impertinent 

forward 1 , forwards (fftr'wgrd, -wgrdx), adv. 
[< ME. forwarde, forwardes, < AS. foreweard, 
adv., forward (as D. voorwaarts as G. vorwdrts), 
< forweard, forward: see forward 1 , a.] 1. To- 
ward a part, place, or point of time before or 
in advance; onward: with reference either to 
motion or to position: opposed to backward . 

And fro this forewardes nevere entred suche FJUhe in 
that Place amonges hem, ue nevere schelle entre here 
aftre. Mandevdle, Travels, p. 61. 

A great coyle there was to set him forward . 

Quoted in Capt . John Smith's Works, 1. 160. 


From tills time forward I will be your Master. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 00. 
If a man will walk straight /oroard without turning to 
tlie right or tlie left, he must walk in a desert, and not In 
Cheopside. 

Macaulay, Conversation lietween Cowley end Milton. 


2. With advancing steps; with good progress. 

It is the nature of God’s most bountiful disposition to 
build forward where his foundation is once laid. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 


3. Toward the terminal point. 

It ^Sequoia Rtichcnbachii ) has indeed stiff, pointed 
leaves, lying forwardAmt they aro areuate, and the cones 
are smaller. Dawson, flool. Hist of Plants, p. 186. 

Drawn forward, see draw.-- To bring forward, go 
forward, set forward, otc. See the verba.— to pat 
one’s best foot forward. Sec foot . « Byn. Forward, On- 
ward. Forward la toward what Is or Is imagined to be the 
front or the goal ; onward is In tlie direction of advance. 
Generally they eonie to the some tiling, but onward In- 
dicates a leas definite aim : the traveler lost in the wooda 
feels It to lie necessary to go onward ; when he finds his 
way, he presses forwanl. 


The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

Byron, (’liilde Harold, ill. 25. 


There is no death with Thee ! each plant anil tree 
Iu living haste their stems push onward still. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 63. 

forward 1 (f Ar'wftrd), V. t. [< forward *, a. and 
adv.] 1. To send forward; send toward the 
place of destination ; transmit: as, to forward 
a letter or despatches. 

All tlm dragees Isugar-pluiusJ wer o forwarded by the 
ambassador's bag. 

Mrs. Qore , Mothers and Daughters, p. 250. 
2. To advance; help onward; promote; fur- 
ther; encourage: as, to forward the growth of 
a plant. 

The occasional propensity to this superstition Isymlnilic 
figures J was, without iiuestIon,./VmfVT/ , dwf and encouraged 
by the priesthood. Warburton, Divine loigatlon, iv. 1 4. 


3. In bookbinding, to fit (a hook) with back and 
covers, and prepare it for tho finisher. «gyn. i. 
To expedite, accelerate, despatch. — 2. To further, pro- 
mote, foster, favor. 

forward 2 t, W. rME. forward, forward , foreword , 
foreword, < AB. foreweard, foreword, also fore- 
word#, agreement, contract (= D. voorwoardc , 
conditions, precontract), < fore , before, + 
weard , ward, keeping: see /ore 1 and ward, ».] 
Agreement; covenant. 

To brake forward Is not myn entente. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Man of Law's Tale, 1. 40. 
Thts/unmird to fulfill folthly thul swera, 

Vppon solempne sacrifice, soche as tliai vset. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11447. 

forwarder (fdr'wjlr-ddr), n. 1. One who for- 
wards or sends forward; specifically, in the 
United States, one who ships or sends forward 
goods for others to their destination by the 
instrumentality of third persons; a forwarding 
merchant. Neither a consignor shipping goods nor a 
carrier while engaged in transporting them Is called a for- 
warder. The name is applied, strictly, to one who under- 
takes to see the goods of another put In the way of trans- 
1 >ortatlon, without hlniBelf incurring the liability of a car- 
rier to deliver. A carrier who undertakes to transport the 
goods only part of the way often becomes a forwarder in 
raapeettothe duty of delivering them to some proper car- 
rier to complete the transportation. 

2. One who forwards, promotes, advances, or 
furthers. 

Nor am I accessary, 

Part or party confederate, . . . forwarder, 
Principal or malntalner of this late theft 

L. Barry, Bam Alley, v. 1. 

3. In bookbinding, a workman who, after re- 
ceiving the sewed book, puts on its back and 
covers, trims its edges, and fltB it for the fin- 
isher. 

The ends of the cords are then drawn by the forwarder 
through holes pierced in the boards. lire. Diet, L 424. 

forwarding (fdr'wfa-ding), ». [Verbal n. of 
forward *, c.] 1. The act or business of send- 
ing forward merchandise, etc. ; the business of 
a forwarder. See forwarder, 1. [U. S.]— 2. In 
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booi&Mtap, the operations of putting on the 
covers end hmk, rounding the 6aek, trimming 
the edges, adding bands, lining, and all other 
work, after the sewing of the sheets, that is 


wearyt, a. [ME. fernery; < /or- 1 intensive 
lth^SHSgu'3 ®* C08>ive * y wemT y> exhausted 



sending forward — Forw a rding merchant, a mer- 
chant whose business ii to receive and forward goods for : 
others. to* forwarder, 1.— FOTWirdlnff note, a note in 
which a description of goods or of a parcel is entered with 
the name and address of the consignee, and the name of 
the consignor, to be sent with the goods, etc., conveyed by 
a carrier. 

forwardly (fftr'wgrd-li), adv. 1. In a forward 
position ; toward the anterior extremity; an- 
teriorly. — 2. In a forward manner, (a) Eagerly ; 
promptly. 

After his return, however he waa so far from observing 
that caution which Plutarch speaks of, that he freely and 
forwardly resumed his former employment of pleading. 

C. Middleton, Life of Cicero, 1. 1 1. 

Christianity gives us these hopes, which reason forward- 
ly assumes and makes her own. 

Bp. Hurd, Works, Vll. xzxiv. 
(b) With undne assurance ; impertinently. 

forwardnosa (fdr'wftrd-nes), a. [< forward + 
-wowr.] 1. The condition of being forward or 
in advance; a state of advancement: as, the 
forwardness of spring; the forwardness of a 
scholar. 

The saying went that he [a Mar] practiced with the 
Turk to have undone again all that was there in so good 
forwardness. Sbryp e, Memorials, Edw. VI., an. 1662. 

So ! 1 am very glad my friend Puffs tragedy is in inch 
forwardness. Sheridan, The Critic, 1. 1. 

2. Cheerful readiness: promptness; eagerness; 
confidence. 

Having with his pow’r held out so long, 

Many adventure, with more forwardness. 

To yield him aid, and to support his wrong. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 

We made Master Jones our leader : for we thought it 
best herein to gratify his kindness wna forwardness. 

Mourt's Journal, 111 Appondlx to New England’s 
(Memorial, p. 349 

3. Undue assurance; lack of becoming mod- 
esty: as, the forwardness of an ill-bred child. 

The forwardness that he shewed to celebrate his own 
merits In nil his publick speeches seems to justify their 
censures C. Middleton, Life of Cicero, III. f 12. 

»8yn. Promptitude, seal; presumption; WUlinnness. 
Forwardness expresses more than wtUinansss In that it 
Implies promptitude and active doslru. while willingness 
has lost the souse implied in its derivation, and expresses 
rather a somewhat passive readiness. 

forwards, (tdv. bee forward*. 

forwaitet, v. t. [Improp. forewaste; < /or- 1 + 
waste.] To waste; desolate. 

A company of clownish villains . . . both in face and 
apparel so forwasted that they seemed to bear a great con- 
formity with the savages. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill 
Till that Infeniall feend with foule nprore 
Fnnoastrd all their land, and them oxpeld. 

Spenser, Y. Q., 1. 1. 6. 

forwet, ». An obsolete variant of. furrow. Chau- 
cer. 

forweant, v. t. [ME. forwenien , forwanien (= 
MLG. vorweneu vs MHG. verwenen, G. verwohnen 
b Dan. forvwtine) ; < /or- 1 + wean, accustom : 
see wean.] To accustom to bad habits; spoil 
by indulgence; pamper. 

The utiwlae man and forwened child liabbeth both on 
(one] lago (law]. Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), II. 41. 

Thanne he charged chapmen to chasten her chllderen ; 
Late no wynnynge hem forweny \y*r. forwanye] whll thei 
be gonge. Piers Plowman (H), v. 34. 

forweart, v. t. ; pp. forworn. [< ME. forweren 
(pret .forwerea, forwerd ) ; </or-! + wear 1 .] To 
wear out; spend; waste. 

It were hir loth 

To weren ofte that like cloth; 

And if it were/omwred, she 
Wolde have fnl arret neoesalte 
Of clothyng, er she bought hir newe. 

Rom. of the Ron, L 287. 

A silly man, In simple weeds forwoms. 

Spenser, Y. Q., I. vl. 86. 

Though what ail'd me, I might not well as they 
Rake up some forwome tales that smother’d lay 
In chimney comers, smoak'd with winter fires, 

To read and rock asleep our drowsy sires? 

Bp. Hall , Satires, vi. L 

forwearyt. c. [< ME. forwerien; < /or- 1 + 
wearyi, v.j X, trans. To weary utterly; tire 
out. 

Thine armys shalt thou sprede abrode, 

As man in werre wonforweried. 

Rom. qf the Rose, 1. 2683. 
Oive him more labour, and with streighter law, 

That he with worke may heforumaried. 

Spenser, Y. Q., V. v. 60. 

XL in trans. To become wearied. 

Ifmssary, [F.] Je lalse. Palsgrave. 


forwearyt, 

+ iw 
with 

Forestry of my labour al the day. 

Chaueer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 08. 
Prestly In a thli ko place of that pris wode, 

Wei out from alle weyes for-wery thcl hem rested. 

William qf Palerne (E. E. T. to), 1. 8448. 

r. [ME. forwepm ; < /or- 1 + «w//.] 
'o wet with tears ; exhaust with weep- 


trans. 
ing. 


Bcho, forweped and forwaked, 

Was wery. 

Chaueer , Death of Blanche, L 196. 
The quen was wory/onwiif, and went to bedde. 

William qf Palerne (R. E. T. R.), 1. 2868. 

IX. intrans. To bleed, os a tree or plant. 

As vyues thut forwepe and turne away 
flrom fruyto the Qrekes wol the stok to tore. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8 \ p. 102. 


_ „ , . rtf -. - „ # ,, near the urinary meatus, where the culllicr 

forwelkf, V. i. [ME. forwelktm (= G. vcrwelken ), enlarged. (6) A depressed space In. tween tlu* 
wither, decay ; \for-l + wclk*.] To wither; de- niissure of the vulva and the fowrehette — 
cay; fade. 

A foule forwelked thynge was she. 

That whilom rounde and soft hadde lie. 

Horn, qf the Rose, l 801. 

fOTWOptt. Past participle otforwrep. 
forwhyt. conj. [ME.: see phrase for why, under 
for.l Because. Chaucer . 
forwitt, forwiteret, etc. See forewit, otc. 
forwithert, v. i. [</or-i + wither, t>.] To wither 
away ; shrivel. Davies. 

Her body small, forewither'd, and forespent, 

As is the stalk that summer's drought oppress'd. 

Saekville, Ind. to Mir. for Mags.* at. 12. 

forwoundt, v. t. ViSE.forwounden,forwunden, < 

AS. forwundian (= MLG. vorwunden = G. tw* 
wunden), wound, </or- + wundian , wound: see 
/or- 1 and wound 1 .] To wound severely. 

Fuhle as a farwoundsd man. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1830. 

forwrapt, V. t. [ME. forwrappev ; < /or- 1 + 
wrap.] To wrap up or about; muffle. 

Why artow sXforwrapjmd save thy face? 

Chaueer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 266. 

foryeteti V. t. A Middle English form of forget. 
foryetent. A Middle English form of the past 
participle ot forget. 

foryevet, v. A Middlo English form ot forgive. 
foryieldt. v. t. [ME. foryeldeu, forgeldrn, for - 
zicldcn, forgelden, < AS. forgilda n,ftrgyldan (== 

D. vergclden ex MLG. vorgelden = G. vergclten 8 
ODan .forgtcldc, remunerate, recompense), my, 
repay, recompense, give, </or- + gildan^gyldan, 
pay, give, yield: see /or- 1 and yie/rf.] To yield 
up; pay; repay; requite. 

The God above 
Foryelde yow. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 467. 

forz&ndo, forsato (for-tsttn'do, -tsii'to), a. [It., 
ppr. and pp. of forzare, force: see force 1 , r.j In 
music, forcible : noting a passage to bo rendered 
with force or loudness. Also sforzando. Ab- 
breviated fz. 

fOBS 1 (fos), n. Same as force*. [Prov. Eng.] 
foss 8 , fosse (fos), n. [= MLG. fosse, canal, 
sound, < F. fosse s Sp ,fosa,foso 8 Pg. It. fossa, 
fosso, a ditch, < h. fossa, a ditch, trench, foss, 

< fossa, fem. otfossus, pp. otfoderc, dig.] 1. A 
ditch ; a canal ; a stream or river artificially 
made or enlarged. 

Ami a none wc loft all tlie Poo, and toke ower coarse by 
a lytyll Byver that comcth to the k same, called the fosse, 
made and cutto owto by hande. 

Torkington, liiarie of Eng. Travell, p. 6. 

A Carak of Genoa . . . passed before the port of Rhodes, 

. . . and rid at anker at the Fosse, 7. or 8. miles from the 
towne. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 76. 

Specifically— 2. In fort., a hollow place, ditch, 
or moat, commonly lull of water, lying between 
the scarp and the counterscarp below the ram- 
part, ana turning round a fortified place or a 
post that is to be defended. See eat under 
castle. 

Shall I shut up myself In some strong castle or tower? 

... the fire will pass the fosses, consume the bulwarks. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 374. 

Fierce Rodomont escapes, and si he files. 

High bounding o'er the fosse that yawns below, 

Lights on th 1 interior ramparts of the foe. 

Uodle, tr. of Orlando Furioto, rv. 


See 


8, In anat., game as /ossa 1 .-. Advanoe-foss. 
advance, n., 6. 

fossa 1 (fos'fc), n . ; pi. fossa (-S). [L. t a ditch 
or trench : s eefosfi.] 1 . In anat., a foss, pit, 
depression, or hollow of gome kind in any 
structure, specified by a qualifying term.— 2. 
In eool., a deep pit or depression in the bard 
integument of an animal, often opening into 
the Interior cavity of the body and serving for 


the point of attachment of an organ: as, the 
an termary fossa of an insect.— Anooneal fossa 
of the humerus, see anconeal.- Anterior palatine 
mesa. Same as anterior palatine canal (a). See cattail.— 
Anthelicine fossa, the depression between tlie branches 
of the antihelix, the fossa triangularis. —Oanlns fotSA. 
Seeoamns. -Cerebellar fossa, the posterior cerebral fos- 
sa.— Cerebral fossa, one of three depressions, anterior, 
middle, and posterior, on each side of the floor of the cra- 
nial cavity, lodging respectively the frontal and temporal 
loltes of the cerebrum and the cercltellum.— OontXiaL 

thlTS 

the occipital condyle on either aide, sometimes perforated 
at it* Imttom by a foramen which transmit* a vein to the 
lateral sinus,— Fossa omrulea. tlie shallow groove ex- 
tending forward from the suiterlor fovea of the medulla 
obkmgata, ordinarily km>wn as the locus ererulrue,— Fos- 
sa dUOtUS venoai, tlie itosterior part of the longitudinal 
fissure of the liver, where the ductus venosus lies, usually 
called Jissure qf the ductus venom*.— Fossa fasawiaata, 
the nameless fossa. See scaphoid fossa (6).— Fossa na» 
TlOUlarlS, the navicular fossa, (a) A recess In the urethra, 
near the urinary meatus, where the culliier of the tul>e is 

posterior coin- 

Fossa of tho 

g».ll-bladdtr. the depression on the under surface of the 
liver In which the gall-bladder lies.— Fossa of the helix, 
a narrow groove in the external ear. Itetween the helix 
and the anlthellx. Also oalled scaphoid fossa, fossa inmnrti- 
nata. See earl.— Fossa of the vena C&Y&, the fissure 
in the liver In which the vena cava lies.— Fossa OVallS, 
the oval foma, a depression on tho left wall of the right 
auricle of the heart It is the remains of the fetal fora- 
men ovale between the auricles. Also called fovea oralis. 
~ Fossa rhomboidalis, tlie fourth ventricle of tlie brain. 

Fossa Bigmoldoa, tlie groove oil the internal surface 
of the mastoid portion of the toiniMiral lione lodging tho 
1 litoral Hfmis.- FOSSA triangularis, the fossa of the du- 
tihelix of the ear. See second ent under earl — Glsnold 
fossa, one of two shallow fossie : (a) The surface by which 
tlie scapula articulates with the humerus. (6) The surface 
by which the temporal lame articulates with tlie lower 
jaw: iiiiproiaii ly extended In htinmn anatomy to Include 
the whole of the smooth surface of the vaginal process i>e- 
liiml the Glaserian fissure, in relation with the parotid 
gland, ami not concerned In tlie tcnqioruiiiaxlllary articu- 
lation Reo cut under skull.— Guttural fossa, mat part 
of the base of the skull lying lietween tlie posterior border 
of the horisontal plate of tho palate-bone and the anterior 
border of the foramen magnum.— Hlao fossa, the gener- 
al Inner surface of tlie Iliac bone, occupied by the illacua 
muscle. See cut under innominate. — Indsivs fossa, a 
little depression on tlie surface of the iiiificr jaw-tioue 
just alrnve the sockets of the Incisor teeth.— Infraspl- 
n0US fossa, the surfuco of the doraum of the scapula be- 
low the spine, ocnipled by the infraspinatus iiiusule. See 
cut under saajmta. - Ischiorectal fossa, a deep pit in 
the perineum, oil each side of the lower end of llie rectum, 
betweeu that and tlie tulieroslty of the ischium, of trian- 
gular-pyramidal form, Its Imsc directed to the Integument 
of the juirts, its a|aix corresponding to the divergence of the 
levator onl from tliu obturator muscle. It Is laiuuded in- 
ternally by tliu sphincter and levator ant and coccygeus 
muscles, and externally liy tlie lnclitimi nml obturator mus- 
cle, behind by the edge of the irluto us maxiiniis and great 
sacroscifltic llguincnt, and is filled with il mass of adl|aise 
connective tissue, the frequent site of abscesses.— Jugu- 
lar fossa, a pit on the temporal bone, entering into the 
formation of the posterior lacerate foramen of the skull, 
in special relation with the beginning of the jugular vein, 
at tlie confluence of tlie lateral and inferior petrosal si- 
nuses.— Laorymal fossa, a small depression in the orbital 
part of the frontal Iniiio, lodging the lacrynml glsnd.— 
Myrtlform fossa. Hnme as incisive fossa.- Nasal fos- 
SIB, the two cavities whleh constitute the internal part 
of the nose. They are tlie seat of smell, ami they aid also 
In respiration and phonntlou. See cut under nasal.— 
Oodpital fossa, two mirs, upper and lower, of depres- 
sions on the inner surfsee of the occipital lione, the up- 

{ icr lodging tho occipital IoIhjh of the cerebrum, the lower 
odglng tlie cerebellum, the latter liclng the same as the 
posterior cerebral or cerrlxdlar fossa. The two pairs are 
separated lioriEovitally at tlie plane of tlie tentorium by 
the ridges and groovu for the lateral sinus. Die right and 
left fosse lining separated vertically by tlie line of the 
falx cerebri and falx corebelli ; at the junction of tlie four 
fossie is the Internal occipital protuberance.— OlSOZm- 
notd fossa, a deep pit at the liack of the lower end of 
tlie humerus, receiving the olocramm when the forearm la 
extended. Palatine fOSSSB. Some as palatine foram- 
ina (which see, under /orotnen).— Pituitary fossa, a pit 
on the top of the Isxly of the sphenoid bone, receiving the 
pituitary body. Called in human anatomy the sella tur- 
cica or Turkish satldle , and bounded by four prominent 
cllnold procuKBCH, It is tlie most lm|Kirtant landmark 
of tlie skull, indicating the site of the trabecula* ernnii 
of tlie embryo, the forward limit of the notochord, and 
tlms the lioundary lietween the vertebral and the everte- 
bral divisions of tlie cranium ; in the curly embryo It Is 
a perforation. See cut under skvlL— Pterygoid fossa 
the depressed interval between the diverging internal 
and external pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone, 
filled In by the internal pterygoid muscle. See cut under 
skull . — Scaphoid fossa, (a) A slight special depression 
of the general pterygoid fossa, whence arises the tensor 
palatl muscle. (6) The Innominate fossa of the outer 
car; tlie groove between the helix and the antiliellx ; 
the fossa of tlie helix. See second cut under earl.— Sig- 
moid fossa, a curved groove on the Inner surface of the 
mastoid bone for the lateral venous sinus.— Sllhono- 
maxlllanr fossa, a small triangular recess on the outer 
surface or the cranium, lielow tlie apex of tlie orbit, 
where tlio sphenoid, sphenomaxillary, and ptenrgomsx- 
illary fissures converge, bounded by parts of the sphe- 
noid, superior msxillsry, and palate lionus, lodging the 
s|ihcno)ialatliie or Meclcelian ganglion, communicating 
with the orbital, nasal, zygomatic, and cerebral cavities, 
and having opening into It the foramen mtundum, the 
vidian, pterygopalatine, sphenopalatine, posterior pala- 
tine, and other toramlna.— - SubmAXillAry fossa, a pit on 
the inner surface of the lower jaw-bone, where mats the 
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■ubmaxlllary gland.— SubscapulAT fossa. the concave 
anterior anrfece of the acapnia occupied by the subarapu- 
larli muscle.— Supraspinous fossa, the surface of the 
doranm of the acapnia aliovr the spinous process, oecu- 
pled hy the aupraapiimtua niuade. Hue out under scapula. 
—Temporal fossa, the general depression on the outer 
surface of the aide of the skull, In the temporal region, 
above the level of the zygoma, filled In by the temporal 
in uncle, and continuous Inflow the zygoma with the zygo- 
matic foHHu. — Troohantorto fossa. Maine a s digital fossa. 
See itufitfU. -Zygomatic fossa, die general recess on the 
aide of the skull below and within the cygomattc arch, 
being the downward extension of the temporal fossa, from 
which it la distinguished by a ridge on the great wing of 
the sphenoid Isnie separating the temporal from the exter- 
nal pterygoid muscle It is bounded by the surround lug 
surfaces of the sphenoid, superior maxillary, malar, and in- 
ferior maxillary lames 

Fossa 2 (fos 'ft), n. [NL., < fonssa , a native 
name.] 1. fa tool,, a genus of Madagascan 
vivemne quadrupeds, allied to the genets. F. 
daubentom Is the taiubaaiulliig or fossa, a grayish-black 
animal, whitish below, striped and spotted uIkivo, and with 
the tail hulf-rlnged. 

2. [f.o. J The species of this genus, formerly 
called (lenetta foam. 

fossaget (fos'fil), n. r< foss' 2 + -age.'] In old 
law, a duty levied on tne inhabitants of a forti- 
fied town for the purpose of cleaning the foss 
surrounding it; or a composition paid to be 
free from tho duty of e leaning the ross. 

fossak (fos'ak), n. An estuarine form of the 
common European trout., Salma fario . 

The tidal trout, or ao-mllod fossak of the Inver and 
other rivers. Athciutum, April 21, 1888, p. 60:1. 

Fossar (fofl'jir), w. [NL. (Adanson); etymol- 
ogy unknown. J The typical genus of Fossa- 
now. •/. K. dray. 1H40. 

Fossarlan (fo-Ha'ri-an), n. [< ML. Fossarii, pi., 

< h. fossa, a ditch : Hee/ojw 2 .] 1. In eecles. hist., 
about tho fourth century, one of a body of minor 
clergy who were employed as grave-diggers, and 
mom commonly known as Coptalw. — 2. One of 
a body of sectaries, about the fifteenth century, 
who rejected the sacraments, and celebrated 
their peculiar rites in ditches and caves. 

fossand (fos'a-rid), w. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily Fossaridw ” 

FoasarldflB (fo-sar'i-d<S), n. pi. [NL., < Fossar 
+ -iVfcr.] A family of gastropods, taking name 
from the genus Fossar. Tho head Is pmlmscldifnrai, 
tho riulula provided with soven rows of teeth, of which 
the central Is cuspidate, the lateral tranavcriu!, and the 
marginal elongate and simple; the shell Is turbinate, spi- 
rally costal* or grooved, with an entire uiierturc und an 
almost straight columella; and the o|ierculiim Is corneous 
and subsplml or siilicoiicentiic. Thu spoclus are sparingly 
distributed In most warm sens. 

fiNUM. n. Hoe Joss-. 

fosses (fos'ot), w. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of faucet. 

fosset-sellert (fos'et-sel'to), n. One who sells 
faucets. 

You wear out a good wholesome forenoon In liourlng a 
cause betweou an orange- wife and nfosset-sdlsr 

Shak., Cor., II 1. 

fossette (fo-set ' ), w. [F., dim. of fosse, a ditch : 
see fans*.] 1. A little hollow; a dimple. — 2. 
In jmthol, a small ulcer of the transparent cor- 
nea, the center of which is deep. 

fosseway, n. 8ee fossway. 

fossick ffos'ik), v. i. [Of obscure dial, origin.] 

1. To be troublesome. [Pro v. Eng.] — 2. In 
gold-digging, to undermine another s digging; 
search for waste gold in relinquished workings, 
wasliing-placcs, etc. ; hence, to search for any 
object by which to make gain : as, to fossick for 
clients. [Australia.] 

The latest IlnguiMtle Importation comes from Australia 
lu the sha|io of the verb *'U> fossick." 

Daily Telegraph (London). 

I dlsconrsiMl wllli tho eldest lioyAllck, . . . who kept the 
whole family In bread, Itcsidea supplying Ilia mother in ll- 
uuor, hy what is called fossicking In the creek for wasted 
gold II. Kingsley. 

fossick (fos'ik), n. [See f ossicle, i\] A trouble- 
some jierson. Halit well. [Prov. Eng.] 

fossicker (fos'i-kor), w, A miner who fries his 
luck in abandoned mines, or works over old 
waste-heaps, in the hope of finding something 
of vulue. [Australia. | 

Afossfcber is to tho miner as Is the gleaner to the reap- 
er , lie pleks tho crevices and pockets of the rooks. 

II. [trough Smyth . 

fossil (foH'il), a. and n. [Formerly also fossile ; 

< F. fossil c ss 8p. fdsil = Pg. fossil as It. fossile, 

< L. fossilis , dug out, dug up, < foderc , pp. fos- 
sus , dig.] I. a. 1. Dug out of the eartn: as, 
fossil coal ; fossil salt. 

Lo! from the depth of many a yawning mine 
Thy fossil treasures rise. TkHmey, Agriculture, iii. 

2. Pertaining to or resembling fossils; pre- 
served by natural inhumation, as an organic 
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body, iu form and sometimes in texture: as, 
fossil shells, bones, or wood. See IL, 2. 

Language is fossil poetry. Emerson, The Poet 

Fossil remains of Men or implement* of human manu- 
facture have hitherto been found only In late Tertiary . . . 
deposits, and in oaves, mingled with the remains of ani- 
mals which Jived during tile glacial epoch. 

Uusdey, Anat Vert, p. 422. 

Spiders are not creatures which lielong solely to the 
present geologic era of the earth. iorfwurU spiders . . . 
us well as spiders in amber have been found ; the oldest 
in the coul formation. Encyc. Br\t., 11. 290. 

3i Figuratively, antiquated; superannuated; 
outgrown; belonging to a past epoch or dis- 
carded system: as, a fossil statesman; fossil 
manners or literature.— Fossil besoar, button- 
mold, copal, etc. see the nouns.— Fossil charcoal, 
Marne as inother-qf-coal (which see, under coal).— Fossil 
cork, flax, paper, and wood, popular names for asbes- 
tos respectively of cork-like, flax-like, or paper-like tex- 
ture. or resembling fossilised wood.— Fossil zSxlna. See 
farina.— Fossil flour, infusorial earth, as that often 
found lwneath peat-beds: a white, Impalpablo. flour-like 
jMjwder, consisting for the most port of the idl (clous shells 
of diatoms.— Fossil ivory, ivory furnished hy the tuska 
of mammoths preserved from prehistoric times in the ice 
of northern Siberia. It is of good quality, and sufficient 
in quantity to t>e an Important article of trade.— Fossil 
screw. a popular name for a east iu rock left by a spiral 
shell. K.D. 

II. n. 1. Any rock or mineral, or any min- 
eral substance, whether of an organic or of an 
inorganic nature, dug out of the ground.— 

2. Specifically, in later geological aud min- 
oralogical use, anything which hits been buried 
beneath tho surface or the earth by natural 
causes or geological agencies, and which bears 
in its form or chemical composition the evi- 
dence that it is of organic origin. Thus, the 
shull of a mull imk may lie preaurvud unchanged, in both 
form nml chemical composition ; or, while retaining its 
original form, it may havo been converted into silica; or 
it may have disappeared entirely, leaving only a cast us 
evidence of Uh former existence ; or there nmy remain 
only a mold of its Interior, formed after the soft parta bad 
entirely decayed : in any of these enses, the specimen or 
fragment of rock which thus shows hy Its form that It, 
cither wholly or in part, belonged to an organic Imdy, or 
that its configuration resulted from the presence of some- 
tiling having nod an organized existence, would lie proper- 
ly called a fossil. Even the rocks showing traces or trails, 
footprints, bored cavities, or other evidences of contact 
witli organic life, are usually designated as /(mil*. Tho 
lames or other remains of species now living on tho earth, 
if hurled hy any recent ratastrophr, such as a flood or land- 
slide. would not, as a general rule, Ik* designated as, fossil, 
hut would lie called recent. It, howevor, such an entomb- 
ment took place In prehistoric times, the term fossil would 
hy most geologists las used in describing the occurrence in 
preference to recent. 

3. Honco, flppiratively, onn who or something 
which is antiquated, or has fallen behind the 
progress of ideas ; a person or tiling of super- 
annuated or discarded character or quality: as, 
a curious 1 i terary fossil. ~ Dyestone fossil. Same 
as dyestone ore.. Hee dyestone. 

foBSiled (fos'ild), a. [< fossil + -erf 2 .] Fossil ; 
fossilized. 

fOBSiliferoUB (fos-i-lif'e-rus), a. [= F.fossili- 
/<Ve, < L .fossilis, fossil, + fvrre = E. war 1 .] 
Bearing or containing fossils: as, fossilifcrous 
rocks. 

Neither Hutton nor his friends had any conception of 
the cxlfltencc of the great series of ftmiliferau* formations 
which has since been unfolded hy the lalmrs of later ob- 
servers. Qeikte, Oeol Sketches, li. 29. 

foisilification (fo-sil'i-fl-kfi'shon), w. [< fos- 
siltfy: see -fixation.] Tho act of fossilizing or 
of becoming fossil ; petrifaction. 

fossilify (fo-sil'i-fi), v . ; pret. and pp. fossilified, 
pi>r. fossilifying. f< fossil + -i-fy.] I. trans. 
To convert into a fossil ; fossilize ; petrify. 

II. intrans . To become a fossil ; petrify, 
fosailisation, fossilise. See fossilization, fos- 
silize. 

fOBBilism ( fos'il-izm), n. [< fossil + -ism.] 1 . 
The stato of being fossil; tne character of a 
fossil, in any sense of that word. Also fossility. 
—2. Tho scientific study of fossils; paleon- 
t ology. A Iso called fossilogy fmsUology . 

fiOSBiliBt (fog'il-iBt), n. [< fossil + -4st,] One 
who studies fossils; one versed in the scien- 
tific study of fossils; a paleontologist. 

It is well shnded by tall ash trees of a species, as Mr. 
Jones, the/urn/nd, informed roe, uncommonly vnhuible. 

Johnson , Jour, to Western Isles. 

fossility (fo-sil'i-ti), n. [= F .fossiliUf; as fossil 
+ -ffy.j Same as fossiltsm, 1. 

fOBBllisation (fosMM-zA'shgn), n. [= F. fos- 
silisatiov ; as fossilise + -ation.] The Act or 
process of fossilizing, or converting animal or 
vegetable substances into fossils or petrifac- 
tions; the state of being fossilized Also spell- 
ad fossiUsaHon. 


A large proportion of aquatic creatures have 
hat do not admit otfo$sQ\ 


that do not i „ 

U. Bpsnesr, Universal Progress, p. 340. 

fOMiliso (fos'il-Iz), v . ; pret. and pp .fossiHae&t 
- Mixing. [» F. fossMser; < fossil + 
_ trans. 1. To reduce to a fossil condi- 
tion; convert into a fossil; as, to fossilize bone* 
or wood. — 2. To render like a fossil; cause to 
become antiquated or out of harmony with pres- 
ent time and circumstances and tne progress 
of ideas: as, age has a tendency to fossilize 
men’s minds and ideas. 

There, indeed, you are among tho Trench, the fossilised 
remains of the old regime. Bulustr , Pelham, xxii. 

II. intrans. 1. To become or be changed 
into a fossil.— 2. To become antiquated or ob- 
solete ; become out of harmony with the pres- 
ent time and circumstances by falling behind 
the progress of ideas. 

Also spelled fossilise. 

foiailogiat (fo-sil'p-jist), n. Same as fossilolo- 
gist. Jodrell. 

fosailogy (fo-sil'o-ji), n. Same as fmilism, 2. 
fOBBUoIOflBt (fo8-i-lor$-jist), n. [Kfossilo/ogy 
+ -ist.] One versed in fossilology ; a fossilist. 
fossilology (fos-i-lol' 9 -ji), n. [< fossil + 
- ology : see -ology.] Same asfossiUm, 2. 
foaaor (fos'or), n . ; pi .fossores (fo-so'rez). [L., 
< foderc, pp. fossus, dig: see Joss* 2 .] A grave- 
digger. 

Tho fossores, or grave-diggers, who appear to have es- 
tablished a kind of property in the Catacomin. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 214. 

Foasores (fo-so'rfiz), n. pi. [L., pi. of fossor f 
a digger: see fossar J 1. In entmn.i (a) In 
Latrcnie’s system of classification, the second 
family of aculeate hymenopterous insects, it 
was divided into Scolietcs , Sapygttes, Sphemtcs, Bombs - 
cufcH, Larrates , h/y seamen*, and Cmbnonltes, and was 
nearly equivalent to the modern Ffstsores, not including 
the family MutUlidat. (ft) The digger-wasps ; the 
Fossoria. It is a group of burrowing hymenopterous 
insects having the posterior abdominal segments not re- 
tractile nml the liana! Joint of the hind tarsi not dilated. 
Thu fenmleH are armed with a sting, and the neuters, w lum 
there are any, are winged. The group Includes such fam- 
ilies an tile Vcmtidcr, Sphegida, Pompilidce, etc., together 
"1th tin* Mutillidai. (c) A Latrcilloan group of 
fossorialcaraboid beetles, the JUparUttor tican- 
Udcs. — 2f. In mammal., a group of burrowing 
or foBsorial quadrupeds. 

FoBBOria (fo-so'ri-jl), ». pi [NL. : see Fossores.] 
A division of hymenopterous insects, includ- 
ing the burrowers, as burrowing-wasps, sand- 
wasps, mud-wasps, daubers, etc. : practically 
the same as Fossores , 1 (h). 
fOBSOrial (fo-sO'ri-al), a. and n. [< LL. fosso- 
nus, < L .fossar, a digger: see fossor.] I. a. 1. 
Digging, burrowing, or excavating, especially 
in the ground; fodient: as, a fossorial animal. 
— 2. Fit or used for digging or burrowing : as, 
a fossorial limb. — 3. Able to dig or burrow; 
being a btirrower; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Fossores , Fossoria , or Fodientia : as, 
fossorial nature or habits; a fossorial insect 
or quadruped. —Fossorial Hymenoptera, Uymenop- 
tera belonging to LatrelUe's group of the Fossores. They 
generally have all the tiblte strongly splned, but not ex- 
panded as in tho typical fossorial limb.— Fossorial legs, 
in entom., legs in which tho tibia) ore very brood, flat, or 
concave beneath, and generally with several processes or 
teeth on the 'outer edge, serving like claws for digging. 
The tarsus also may lie expanded, but generally it la small 
and sometimes entirely absent ; the whole leg is stout and 
has great muscular force. The fossorial form Is most com- 
monly seen in the anterior lega: it is well exemplified in 
the mole-cricketa and in many Coleoptera. 

II. n. An animal which digs into the earth 
for a retreat or residence, and whose feet are 
adapted for that purpose; a burrowing animal, 
foasoriona (fo-sd’ri-UB), a. [< LL. fossorius : 
see fossoriiil . ] In entom.. same as fossorial. 
foaaola Cfos'u-lft), n . ; pi. fossutas (-16). [L., 

dim. of fossa, a ditch : see fos&.] A small fos- 
sa; specifically, a vacant space representing 
one of the primitive septa of certain corals, as 
the Fugosa, more fully called a septal fossula . 
Also fossuli. 

The septal fossula usually present* Itself os a more or 
less conspicuous depression or groove lu the chalice. . . . 
In general It Is a simple apace or deficiency caused liy the 
abseuco or abortion of one of the four primary aopta. 

Encyc. Brit., VI. 382. 

foaanlate (fos'fi-l&t), a. [< fossula + -ateK] 
In anat. and eool., grooved; slightly excavated 
or hollowed out; having a small or shallow 
fossa. 

fOBSOle (fos'fil), n. [< fmula.] Same as fos- 
sttla. 

fossolet (fos'fi-let), n. [< fossak + -et.] In 
entom., a somewhat long and narrow depres- 
sion; a fossula: said of the sculpture of insects* 
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i Hi One of tht gmtfioipiDi 

roads fii England: so called from the ditch on 
each vide. Also spelled fosseway, 

• The Fosse-way at Leicester. N. and Q., eth ter., Xll. 872. 
foetar^f (fos'tor), n. K ME./<wtor, < A&/o#tor, 
Water, fdslur, nourishment, feeding, rearing, 
fostering (s Icel. fdstr, nursing, » 8w. Dan. 
foster , fetus, embryo, offspring; cf.D. voedster, 
nurse), for *fddtor, (foda , food: nee food, fod- 
der 1 .] 1. Nourishment; care; keeping. 

Of thare sorow no some [> 11111 , end], liot ay to lie yelland 
In oure/ostre. Townelep Hysterics, p. 320. 

2. A nursling; a child; progeny; offspring. 
Hit was the forrae/Mtor that the folde [earth) bred. 

Alliterative Poem r(od. Morris), II. 257. 
Thu wrt/osUr of freo monne. 

St. Marherete (ett. Cockayne), p. 4. 

3. [Bather a eontr. of fosterer.] A fosterer or 
eherisher. Davies. 

Thu nr t /otter and feder to helpleaae children. 

St. Marherete (ed. Cockayne), p. 8. 
He plays the serpent right, describ'd hi Esop's tale, 

That sought the /otter* death, that lately gave him life. 
Greem and Lodge, Looking Class for Lond. and Eng., 

ip. 18L 

foster 1 (fos'tor), v. [< ME. fostren , < AS. *fds- 
trian , utnlautecyearfHan, nourish, foster (ss tool. 
fostra as Sw. Jostra ss Dan. fostre, foster; cf. 
I), voedsteren (poet.), feed, foster), < fostor, fos- 
ter, nourishment, feeding, rearing, fostering: 
see foster*, n.] I, trans. 1. To feed; nourish; 
support; bring up. 

He es my fadlrc In faltlie, fur-sake sallc I never I 
He 1ms uie/owterde and fedde, and my falre bretliereiie. 

Marts Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L 4144. 
Some say that ravens /otter forlorn children. 

Shot., Tit. And., II. 3. 
Bacchus and /ottering Ceres, powers divine. 

Who gave us corn for mast, for water wine. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, 1. 

2. To sustain by aid, eare, or encouragement; 
give support to; cherish; promote: as, to fos- 
ter the growth of tender plants ; to foster an en- 
terprise; to foster pride or genius. 

They (the priests) shave their heads aud /otter their 
beards, contrary to the laity. Sandy s, Travailea, p. 133. 
Oft, 'mid some green plot of open ground, 

Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom, 

The /oeteied hyacinths spread their purple bloom. 

Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 27. 
Benignly /ottered by the good 8t. Nicholas, the infant 
city thrived apace. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 140. 

m Byn. 2. Harbor, etc. (seo eherith) ; to indulge, favor, for- 
ward, advanoe, further, help on. 

n.t intrans . To be nourished or trained up 
together. Spenser. 

foster 2 ! (fos'tor), n. A contracted form of for- 
ster, forester. 

And still the /otter with his long bore-speare 
Him kept from landing at his wished will. 

Spenser, V. Q., III. v. 20. 

, ... ^Formerly also fos- 

f aster 1 +’ -age.] The act of fostering, 
nursing, or nourishing; specifically, the rearing 
of another’s child as one's own, in the relation 
of foster-parent and foBter-ohild. 

Some one or other adjoining to this lake had the charge 
nud/osteridge of tills child [Semiramtsl. 

Raleigh, Hist World, I. xll. 1 8. 
Fosterage was an institution which, though artificial in 
its commencements, was natural In its operations ; and 
. . . the relation of foster-parent and foster-child tended, 
In that stage of feeling, to become Indistinguishable from 
the relatlou of father and son. 

Maine , Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 242. 

focter-babe (fog'tar-b&b), *. [< foster ^, »., + 
babe.'] An intent foster-child. 

All thy /otter-babet are dead. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, tv. 39. 

foster-brother (fos'tor-brura'6r), n. [< ME. 
* foster-brother , < AB.fdstor-brdthor («= Icel./03<- 
brddMr m Sw. Dan. fosterbroder), < fdstor, fos- 
ter, + brdthor , brother.] A male child nursed 
at the same breast as another, or reared by the 
same person, but not the offspring of the same 
parents. 

I am tame and bred up with my wrongs, 

Which are my/os’er-brothers. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 

foster-child (fos'tor-chlld), n. [< ME. foster- 
child, < AS. fmtor-eitd, < fdstor, foster, + did, 
child.] A child nursed or brought up by one 
not its own mother or father. 

Then I avow, by this moat sacred head 

Of my daare /Met ehildt , to ease thy griefe 

And win thy will. Spenser, F. Q., IIL 1L S3. 

forter-dam(fos'ter-dam), t». {(foster 1 4* dam.] 
A nurse ; one who nourishes a child but is not 
its mother. 


fosterage (fos'tor-aj), n. 
teridye-ifoT * * 
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There by the wolf were laid the martial twins : 
Intrepid on her swelling (tagstikey hung ; 

The fosterdam loll'd out her Tawnlhtf tongue. 

Dryden , ASneld. 

foster-danghter (fos'ter-d&'ter), n. [= led. 
fdstrddtUr as Dan. fosterdatter as Sw. fosterdot - 
ter; as foster 1 , + daughter.'] A female nour- 
ished or reared like an own daughter, though 
not such by birth. 

Go, go : give your /otter daughters good counsell. 

Webster, Duohcu of Malfl, 11, 2. 

foster-earth (fos'tor-^rtk), n. [» Jeel.fdstrjord, 
native country, ss Dan. fosterjord; as foster 1 + 
earth.] Earth by which a plant is nourished, 
though not its native soil. Philips. 
fosterer (fos'tortor), u. {(foster 1, r., + -rri.] 
A nurse; one who feeds and nourishes in the 
place of a parent; hence, one who or that which 

S romotes or sustains : as, a fosterer of rebd- 
on ; intemperance is a fosterer of crime. 
Beauty allures to delights, delights to chdc, oam> conse- 
quently Uiu/asterer to discouraged pUHllbmimity. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, II. 
They (kings) by God are destined to im the protootnura 
of the church, the patrons of religion, the .fosterers and 
cherlshers of truth, of virtue, of piety 

Barrow, Works, 1. x. 

fostoross (f os' tor-os), n. Same as fostress. 
foster-Sther (fos'tor-fii'TU^r), n. [< ME. fos- 
ter-fader, < AS. fdster-f aider (= led. fdstrfa- 
dhir es Sw. Dan. foster fader; cf. D. voed*terva- 
der), ( foster, fdstor, foster, + fouler, father. 1 
Oue who takes the place of a father in nour- 
ishing and rearing a child; a nurse’s husband. 

Kalne would she (Esther) uncase her foster -/alter |Mor- 
dccal) of these mournful) weeds, anti change IiIh sack- 
cloth for tissue. Bp. Hall , Ham ah DIsresiMJCtotl. 

The ordinary /otter/at her was bound l»> the law to give 
education of some kind to hia fostcr-chlldrcu 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 243. 

fosterhood (fos'tor-hfid), 11. [< foster 1 + 

-hood.] The state or condition of fostering 
or being fostered; the relation established by 
fosterage. 

foster-land (fos't6r-laud), n. [< A 8. foslorland , 
fosterland , < fdstor , provision, feeding, foster, + 
land, land. Cf. Icel. fostrland = 8w. Dan. fos- 
terland, native country.] If. In Anglo-Saxon 
law, land assigned for maintenance or the pro- 
curing of provisions, as for a monastery. — 2. 
The land of ono’s adoption. 
fOflter-leant, h. [AS. fostcr-tedn , fdstor-ledn (= 
Icel. fostrlaun =r Dan. fosterldn; cf. D. roed- 
sterUnm), < foster, fdstor, rearing, feeding, fos- 
tering, + ledn, payment, reward (= 08. Ion =s D. 
loon = OHG. MHO. Ids, G. tohn = Icel. laun ss 
Sw. Dan. Ion ss Goth, laun, reward); perhaps 
related to lucre , q. v., but in no wiso to loan, 
with which it 1 b often confused in dictionaries.] 
In Anglo-Saxon law, the remuneration fixed for 
the rearing of a foster-child. [Otherwise stated 
as 11 the jointure of a wife.” Wharton .] 
fosterling (fog't6r-ling), n. [< ME. fosterling 
(cf. D. voedsterling ), < AS. fosterling , < foster, 
rearing, fostering, + dim. -ling.] A foster-child. 
I'll none o’ your Light Heart /Mterlingt, no Inmates. 

B Jo neon, New Inn, V. 1. 

fostermantt (fos'tdr-mgnt), n. [< foster 1 , v., 
+ - ment .] Food ; nourishment, 
foster-mother (fos ' t^r-muTH • 6r), n. [< ME. 
foster-moder, ( AS. fostor-mddor, fdster-modor , 
also fSster-moder , etc. (= Icel. fdstr-mddhir ■= 
Sw. van. fostermoder ; cf. I), voedstermoder ), < 
fdstor, foster, + modor , motlier.] A woman 
who takes the place of the mother in suckling 
and bringing up a child ; a nurse. 

The children, housed 

In her foul den, then at their meat would growl, 

And mock their /ostsr tnotter on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to wolMlke men, 
Worse than the wolves. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

foster-nnrse (f0B't6r-n6rs), n. [< foster l, n., 
+ Nsm.] A nurse; a cherishor or sustainer. 

VS: urn r.w.4. 
foster-parent (fos't6r-pffr f gnt), n. [< foster 1 , 
n„ + parent.] A foster-father or foster-mother, 
fostershipt (fos'WMihip). it. [< foster* for for- 
ester + -ship.] The condition or occupation of 
a forester. 

foster-sister (fos' tor-sis 'tfo), n. [ME. not 
found; < AS. fdster-sweostor (Somner) (3= Icel. 
fdstr-systir, fosusUr), < foster, foster, + sweos- 
tor , sister.] A female child, not a sister, reared 
with another child by the same person, 
foster-son (fos'tor-sun), n. [= Icel. fdstrson 
an Dan .fostersdn m Sw.fosterson; as foster 1 , n., 
+ sm.] A male child nourished or reared like 
an own son, though not such by birth. 


Out / oster-nurm of nature is rep 
The which he lacks. 


fmtdrofut 

years, to ready hoc 

O of celestial seed ; Q/osterson of Jove ! 

Dryden, Afaeld 

fostress (fos'tres), m. [< foster 1 , r., + -ess.] A 
woman who nourishes or rears ; a nurse. 

Come forth, yanr/astirs* bids ; who from your birth 
Hath lircil >011 to this hour. 

B. Jonmm, Prince Henry's Barriers. 

fotlf, fotef, m. Middle English forms at foot. 
fot9f, r. t. A dialectal variation o tfet 1 . 
fother 1 (foTH'^r) , n. [ Also written fodder, dial . 
f udder; ( ME . f other ff other, rarel yf otter, < AS. 
fother, fdthur, a load (of wood, fagots, gravel, 
etc.), a wagon-load, cart -loud, ss OS. fdthar ss 

D. voeder, voer , a wagon-load, cart-load, voeder , 
a wine-cask, s lAhfoder, for = OIIG. fuodar, 
MHG. vuodcr, Q.fuder, a wagon-load, a certain 
measure for wine. The F. Joudre, a tun, Sw. 
foder, a tun, fora, a wagon-load, are of LG. 
origin.] If. A wagon-load; a cart-load. 

With him ther was a ploughman, was bin brother, 

That liaddo Had of dong fill many a /inter. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1 530. 

2f. A load; weight; burden; mass. 

Many man weeneth to grieve other, 

And on his head falletli the /at h*r. 

Richard Coer de Lion, L 1731. 
Ilcore nether llppe Is a fnul/ofAer. 

King Atisaundcr, 1. 6467. 

3. A11 old unit of weight for lead, lime, and 
some other substances; a two-horse cart-load. 

A fother of load varies from 19& to 22| hundredweight, 
each hundredweight being usually 120 pounds avolrdu 
pola At Newcastle in England a fother Is a third of a 
elmhhoii; and In American load-mines the word Is some- 
times used for a abort ton. • 

father ' 2 (fovu'tr), v. t. [I»rob. < Icel. fodhra , 
line or fur (a garment), = Dan. fodre, fore as , 
Sw. fodra, lino or fur (cf. Dan. faring , lining, 
naut. ceiling, foot-waling), = G. fkttem , line, 
case, < Icol. f Odhr = Dan. Sw. fo<fcr, a lining, 
case, Dan. foer, lining, s= AH. *fdder, fodder 
(rare), a case ( boga-fddder , a quiver), = OHG. 
f Motor \ MHG. run ter, G. fuller, a sheath, a case, 
as Goth, fodr, a sheath : see further under ford 
and fur*.] To place 11 sail or tarpaulin over, 
as a leak in a ship’s hull, for the purpose of 
keeping the water out. In fothenng a leak, 
rope-yarns, oakum ; etc., are thickly stitched ou 
the sail or tarpaulin. 

If you cant stop aleak by /ottering, you can ease tlio 
pressure of water upon the hole. 

W. C. Russell, Jack's Courtship, xxxvli. 

fothret (fo'tiv), a. [< L. fetus, pp. of fovere, 
warm: s eefonunt.] Nourishing. 

If l not chorlali them 
With my distilling dews, aud /olive heat, 

They know 110 vegetation 

Carew, Co-Iiiiii Hi Itniinlrnm, lv. 

fotmal (fot'mal), ft. [Origin not ascertained.] 

A commercial term for 70 pounds of lead. It 
was legalized by a statute of Edward 1. 
fou (ffi), a. [Sc. t also written fow and fu\ n 

E. julD, a.] Full of food or drink ; drunk. 

They had 1>cen/<m for weeks theglther. 

Burnt, Tam o'Bhanter. 

fou (ffi), n. [A particular use of fou, a., full.] 

A bushel. [Scotch.] 

For my last./irm, 

A heapit stfmnart | till of com), 111 reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 

Bums, Auld Kami urn Salutation to his Auld Mare, 
fiimagot, n. An obsolete variant of feuage. 
fonat (ffi'at), n. See fouct. 

Foucault currents (ffi-kdl / kur'ents). Cur- 
rents of electricity whieb are induced in a mass 
of metal when in motion relatively to a non- 
uniform magnetic field, or when stationed in a 
magnetic field of varying intensity. When the 
Intensity of the magnetic Asia surrounding *s mass of 
metal or other conductor is by any means increased or di- 
minished, Foucault currents are generated In the conduc- 
tor. Uniform motion of translation in a uniform magnetic 
field does not produce such currents. Rotatory motion of 
the conductor In a uniform magnetic field does produce 
them. Their energy Is expended in heating the mass or 
in arresting the motion to which they are due. 
foucht, n. [A eontr. of fourth.] In hunting, a 
quarter of a buck. 

foucht, t. [< foueh, «.] To divide (a buck) 
into quarters, 
foudrot, n. See foulder. 
foudroyant (f6 - droi ' ant), a. [F. , ppr. of fon- 
droyor, strike with lightning, < foudre, light- 
ning: see foulder.] 1. Sudden and overwhelm- 
ing In effect; like a lightning-stroke. [Rare.] 
She was not far out of the way, and with Helen Harley 
as a foil anyliody would know she must las /audiayant 
and pyramidal — If these French adjectives may be natu- 
ralised for this one particular emergency. 

0. W. HoIimk, Elsie Vernier, II. xxL 



fimdrogrant 

2. Specifically, in pathol., beginning in a very 
sudden and severe form : said of disease, 
fonet (fd'et), w. [8c. , also written fount, f ousts, 
lows, f(xm , fetes ; origin obscure.] The house- 
leek. 

Thu king'n leaving Ncntlanri haa taken all custom frac 
Edinburgh ; ami thure la hay made at the Croat, aud a 
dainty cron ut funatc lu the Urassmarket. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 11. 
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fougade (ffi-gfcd'), n. [F., <fougue , < It., _ . 
impetuosity, passion, fury, prob. a var. o ifuga, 
flight, < L. fuga , flight: see fugue. Cl. fou- 
gasse.] MU it., a little mine in the form of a well. 
8 or 10 foot wido and 10 or 12 deep, charged 
with sacks of powder, or powder and shells, 
and covered with stones or earth. Sometime* a 
fougade la dug outalde the work* of a fortification or |M«t 
as a defense, and sometime# beneath to destroy them by 
explosion. 

fougasse (fa-gas'), n. p\, < fougna: see fou- 
Mae.] Same as fougade. 
fimght (fo), tnierj. [Var. of faugh, f oli*.] Bah ! 
an exclamation expressing disgust or contempt. 

Fought he smells all lamp-oil with Ntiidylng by candle- 
light. H. Jonton, ('vn thin s Revel*, ill 2. 

fought (f6t). Preterit and past participle of flgh t. 
fOUghten (f6' tn ), p. a. [ Another form otfough t, 
pp. of fight; for the second meaning, et.for- 
joughten.] 1. That, lias been fought. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

And not a fought en Field, 

Where Kingdoms' rights have lain upon the spear and 
shield, 

But Plains have been the place. 

Drayton , Polyolblon, 111. 137. 

Hence — 2 (fMli'tn). Overworked; outwea- 
ried; troubled. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Arc \vc sae foughtrn an' harass d 
For gear to gang that gate at last 7 

liurtu, The Twa Dogs. 

foul 1 (foul), a. and n. [< ME. foul, fut, < A8. 
fU = D. vml = OIIG. ful, MliG. vit, (i.fitul, 
foul, rotten, lazy, idle, etc., sx Icel. full = Hw. 
Ban. falsa Goth. fuls, foul: with deriv. suffix 
from a verb repr. by Icel. pp. fuiini, rotten, 
Tout. V *Ju as Tndo-Eur. -/ *pu, in L. pun (Gr. 

pus, puterti, stink, putrere, l>e rotten, Gr. 
irilhiv, make rotten (> ult. E. putnd), Lith. 
putt, rot, 8kt. ■/ pu, stink: see putnd, putt, etc. 
Hence filth, fulsome (in part), foulmnrt, etc.] 
I. a. 1. Grossly offensive to the senses; of a 
filthy or noxious character or quality ; noisome ; 
disgusting: as, Joul matter or exudations; n 
font smell ; foul breath. — 2. Of a harmful or 
mischievous character ; causing trouble or an- 
noyance; obnoxious; obstructive; clogging: 
as, foul weeds; foul weather; a foul wind. 

Ill tin* morning lye sayl, It will bo foul weather to day : 
for the sky Is red ami lowrlng. Mat xvl 3. 


6. Contrary to or violating rule or established 
usage : done, acting, or acted upon improperly ; 
irregular ; disorderly ; unfair : as, a foul blow 
or stroke; a foul player or fighter; a foul at- 
ay, belo 


tack. See/oidptey,below.— 7. Grossly offen- 
sive or loathsome In a moral sense ; manifest- 
ing. or prompted or actuated by, base or vicious 
feeling; vile: odious; shameful: revolting: 
as, foul thoughts or actions; foul language: a 
foul slander, murder, conspiracy, etc. ; a foul 
slanderer or conspirator. 

Foul whisperings are abroad : unnatural deeds 
Du breed unnatural troubles. Shak., Macbeth, v. L 
Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 

Shot., Hamlet, i. 2. 

This was extremely foul, to vex a child thus. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim, ill. 8. 
Nature crust 

Was mother of the /mil adulteries 
That saturate soul with 1>ody. 

Tennyton, Aylmer's Field. 

8. Extremely bod as to effect or result; un- 
favorable; unlucky; pernicious; distressing: 
as. a foul accident ; a foul prospect or omen. 
[Not now in common use.] 

Somo/uul mischance 
Torment me for my love’s forgetfulness. 

Shale. , T. G. of V., 11. 2. 

If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way out 

Shak., T. N., II. 8. 

A foule trouble there was to make him kneele to rocelue 
hi* ftrowne. Quoted in (Japt. John Smith'c Works, I. IOC. 

Eadbald, voxt with an evil Spirit, fell oft’n Into foul fits 
of detraction. Milton , Hist Eng., iv. 

9f. Coarse ; common ; of little value. 

Let us like merchants show our foulest wares, 

Aud think, perchauce, they’ll noil. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 

10f. Ill-favored; ugly; homely. 

Well, I am not fair; ... I thank the gods T am foul. 

Shak., Ah you Like it!, ilL 8. 
My pn-tty maid, 

I dare not bring thoe home , uiy wife Is foul, 

Aud therefore envious. 

Beau, aud FI., Coxcomb, 111. 3. 
They that ore foul shall have a greater portion ; If fair, 
none at all, or very little. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Reader, p. 07. 
Foulanohor, an anchor with the slack of Its cable twisted 
round the stock or one of the flukes : the badge of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. 

( >n one of hts broad arms lie had a crucifix (stamped with 
India ink), and on the other the sign of tho/otd anchor. 

11 II. Dana, Jr , Before the Mast, p. 00. 

Foul ball, in base-ball, n ball struck so that it falls out- 
side of the lines connecting the “ home " with the first and 
third bases respectively, or their continuation.— FOUl 
berth, a berth or position In a liarlior of such a nature 
that the vessel occupying it cannot swing at her anchor 
without lMTomiug foul of another ship.— Foul bill of 
health. Nee bUTof health, under tn " ‘ 


What a brave day again ; 

And what fair weather, after s ofoul a storm 1 

Fletcher (and another), Noa Voyage, i. 3. 

TUI our arrival here wu have had only one day 'a find 
wind. 

8. Affected by noisome or defiling matter; in 
a filthy state or condition; unclean; dirty; 
turbid ; defiled : as, foul clothing ; a foul den ; 
a foul stream. 

My face Is foul with woopltig, and on my eyelids is the 
i low of death a ' 3 ‘ 


■hud 


The wav was long and wonderous foute. 
Dutch™* of Suffolk* Calamity (Child's Ballads, VII. 30*2). 

Throw fold linen mam him, as If It wen* going to buck- 
ing. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 3. 

Let Austria clear thy way, with hands 
Foul from Ancona's cruel sack. 

Whittier, To Plus I\, 

4. Affected by harmful matter or things ; ob- 
structed by anything fixed or attached ; clogged ; 
choked! as, afoul garden (one full of weeds); 
a foul chimney (one choked with soot) ; the 
ship's bottom is foul (clogged with seaweeds or 
barnacles) : the channel has a foul bottom (one 
cumbered by rocks, wrecks, or the like). 

He acquainted his lordship that ills ship had grown Saul 
to a degree that must necesBaiily hinder her fast sailing. 

Franldui, Autoblog., p. 257. 

Tlie voyage to Hues is very dangerous, more especially 
south of Tor, where tliore Ik mm h foul ground. 

Pocoeke , Description of the East, 1. 188. 

0. Clogged or impeded as by collision or en- 
tanglement ; in a state of obstructing contact 
or involvement : with of before the obstructive 
object : us, the ship is foul of a rock or of another 
ship; a rope or an anchor is foul from beiug 
jammed, entangled, or clogged in any way. 

The wind blew so high, they durst not send out a Boat, 
though they much doubted she would tie futile of their 
Rocks. Quoted In Capt. John Smith'* Works, II. 161. 


health. Nee bUlqf health, under tnlC\— Foul OhlSVS 
hlmt. Bee chieve 1. Fare*. 

Ay, /otd chive him ! lie Is too merry. 

Beau . and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, 1. 8. 

>v« hntl only « fmU JJJ* WT. 'I**"- 

Th* C-ulurn V V V VI I *»4 SeSSOII.- FOUl IUIWM, « 

7 he ( entury, \\\\ u. of H lllooriw j gh i p when * 

by the swinging round . _____ 

rily, cheating or unfair action in a game or coutest of any 
kind , hence, underhand intrigue or dishonest action in 
general, to the detriment of another or others. 

They’ll feed yo up wl* flattering words, 

Aud that's find play. 

Catherine Johnstone (Child’s Ballads, IV. 87). 

FOUl proof, in printing, an uncorrected printed slip, be* 
* .r . - — • *■- ilur * " 


Job xvl lu. 


fore the typographical and other errors have lieen recti 
fled ; a proof containing many errors.— To fell foult, to 
fall out ; quarrel. 


a gw . . 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith' * Works, II. 204. 

If they lie any ways offended they fall find. 

Burton, Atmt of Mel. 
To fell foul Of or (formerly) on or upon, (a) Faut, to 
rim against, or come Into collision with. 

Tlie prlncipall flalleon of Sfuill . . . falling foule of an- 
other ship)»e, had her fore-msst broken. 

Hakluyt’* Voyage n, I. 697. 

Steer straight unto good, and fall not find on evil. , 
Sir T. Broun*, Christ. Mor., i. 17. 

Here we split our skiff, falling find* upon another 
through negligence of the master. 

Svdyn, Diary, Sept 12, 1041. 
(b) To attack ; make an assault upon. See afoul 

Captain Bohadlll tells mo he is fallen foul of you tea 
B. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. 6. 

Missing Preferment makes the Presbyters fall foul upon 
the Blshojie. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 9a 

In hia sallies their men might fall foul of each other. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
TO make foul water ( naut.\ to come into such shoal or 
low water that the motion of the keel stirs up the rand 
from tlie bottom and fouls the water: said of a ship. 
-»yn. 1 ami 8. Dirty, Filthy, etc. (see natty ) ; impure, un- 
clean, stained, sullied, polluted, noisome, squalid, diagust- 


Ing.—Ji^p^yvy, b ase , s c a ndalo us, infamous, Mai star, 

tt n. 1. The act of fouling, colliding, or 
otherwise impeding due motion or progress; 
specifically, in a contest of any kkuL a viola- 
tion of the governing rules.— 2. In base-ball, 
a hit which makes the ball land outside the 
lines from home to first or to third base con- 
tinued indefinitely: a foul ball or a foul hit. 
See base-ball. — 8. An ulcer in a cow’s foot; a 
disease that produces ulcers. MalUweU. [North. 
Eng*]— To claim a foult to claim that an opponent 
has made a foul, In order to prevent advene award of 
victory. 

foul 1 (foul), ado. [< ME .foule; <fouH, a.] In 
a foul manner. 

The! haue take the Duke and ledde hym a-wey, magre 
hem alle betinge by m foule. Merlin (ELR. T. S.j, til. 661. 

You offer foul, slgnior, to close ; keep your distance. 

B. Jonton, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

An antagonist who neither flinches nor lilts find. 

N. A . Rev., OXUI. 440. 

foul 1 (foul), v. [< ME. foulm, fulen, tr. and 
intr. , < AS. fSUian, d-Julian. intr., become foul, 
parallel with E. file?, < ME. fglen, filen, tr. and 
intr., < AB.Jylan (in comp.), make foul (=s LG. 
fulen ns OHG. fSdan, fulen, tr., MHG. vMm, G. 
faulen , intr.), < f&L foul: see foul}j a., and cf. 
file*, defile l, defoul , and foil*.] L brans . To 
make foul, in any sense ; befoul. <a) To deflie ; 
dirty; sidl. 

He cut his own throate at length with a rasour. fouling 
his infamous life with a low and dishonest departing. 

Seville, tr. of Tacitus, p. 41. 

But if you be nice to find your Augers (which good an- 
glers seldome sre), then take this baft. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler(1668)> xli. 
Where’er X turn, some scandal find* the way. 

Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 

(b) Fant., to entangle. 

'Twas all along of Poll, as I may say, 

Tliat/mird my oable when I ought to slip. 

Hood , Bailor’s Apology. 

II. intrans. 1. To become foul or dirty: as, 
a gun fouls from long use. 

Metford's Military Grooving does not f mil so rapidly,, 
and Is more easy to dean than the Match Rifle Grooving. 

W. W. Oreener, The Gun, p. 109 

2. Naut., to come into collision, as two boats; 
become entangled or clogged: as, the rope 
Jbulfd; the block fouled.— 9. In base-ball, to 
Strike a foul ball.— TO foul OUt. in batehall, to be 
retired from the bat through the catching of a foul ball 
by one of the opposite nine. 

foul 2 !, n. An obsolete spelling of fowl 1 . 

foulard (ffi-lftrd'), w. [F., of unknown origin.] 
1. A soft, thin, and flexible washable silk, with- 
out twill . It was origi xrnlly made in India, but 
is now successfully produced in tho south of 
France. 

Foulanl Is simply the name for plain-woven silk not 
dyed in the yarn, of which iiongoe is the Asiatic kind. 

Harper’* Mag., LA XI. 2M. 

Hence —2. Asilk handkerchief, especially one 
used as a cravat or to tie around the neck. 

Their mother’s lieautlful brown hair is usually covered 
with a violet /rmin ri/. Harper'* Mag., LX A VII. fS8» 

foulardlne (fO-lfir-dfin'), n. [< foulard + 

A cotton material made soft and flexible in imi- 
tation of foulard. 

foul-brood (foul'brttd), n. A germ-disease of 
bees, the seeds of which lurk in the honey,, 
whence bees contract it. 

Tlutt terrible fungoid malady, fold- brood, which bee- 
disease is Indicated by a nauseating stench. 

Science, V. 73. 

fouldt. adv. [An irreg. var. of foulX. Cf. vilt % 
for r«a.] An obsolete variant of foul 1 , 

fouldert, W. [< ME. Jfouldre, foudre, < OF, 
foudre, later jouldre, F. foudre ess Pr .foldre or 
It. folgore, < L. fulgur, lightning, < fulgere t 
lighten: uoo fulgent.] Lightning. 

That tiiynge that men eallo/rmdre, 

That smite sometime a touro to poudre. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 685. 
This fir'd my heart a efoulder doth the heath. 

Baldwin, In Mir. for Mags., p. 889. 

fouldert, v, i. r< founder, n,] To emit great 
heat; flame, as lightning ; burp. 

Seemd that lowdo thunder, with amasement great, 

Did rend the ratling skyee with flames of fguldring heat. 

Spencer, F. Q., II. II, 20. 

foulert, ft. An obsolete spelling at fowler. 
foul-faood (foul 'f fist), a. X. Having the feco 
foul or filthy.— 2f. Of foul aspect or character; 
foul-mouthed. 

If black scandal, or fimh fac'd reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your Imposition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me. 

A Rich. III., UL n 



+ -lie. -ly 2 .J In a foul manner ; filthily; nas- 
tily; hatefully; scandalously ; disgracefully; 
shamefully; unfairly; dishonestly. 

Her swollen eyes were muoh disfigured, . 

And her fairs face with teares was/oieiy blubbered. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. L IS. 
Thou play'dst most foully for 't 

Macbeth, HI. 1. 


foulmart, foumart (foul'mttrt: in second form 
(Sc.), fou'mhrt), a. [Formerly also fulmart , 
fulmar , foumart, fumart, f onward; < ME./W- 
marf, fulmard, fidmerd, folmard, fulmere, a 
polecat, < /oaf, yW, foul, + marie , a marten, 
partly < AS. mearfft, a marten, and partly < 
OF. martre, marie , a marten : see marten .] An 
old name of the fitchew or polecat, Putorius 
vulgaris; literally, foul or stinking marten : so 
called from its offensive odor. See polecat. 


It la ordanlt . . . that he pay ... for x Fowmartis 
aklunls oalUt Flthowls, xd. Acts Jot. 7., 1424. 

In the night time . . . foxes and foumardes, with all 
other vermins, and noyaomo beastea, use most styrrlnge. 

Aecham, Toxophllus. 
In the second class [of beasts of the chase] are placed 
the fulitnarl, the fltchat or (Itch, Ac., and these are aald to 
lie beasts of stinking flight 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 14. 

foul-mouthed (fouTmoutht), «. Using scurril- 
ous, opprobrious, obscene, or profane language ; 
given to abusive or filthy speech. 

Wilt thou ever be sl foul-mouth' d and calumnious knave? 

Shak., All’s Well, 1. 8 
1 

Have never been foul -mouth'd against thy law. 
Fletcher {and another ), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

foulness (foul'nes), n. [< MG. foulncsse , < AS. 
Julnes (as O Fries, fulnisse as D. vuilnis = MLG. 
mdn ante = O HG . fmnussi, Qt.ftiulniss) f <fiU, foul, 
+ -ncs, -ness.1 1. Tho quality or state of be- 
ing foul or filthy ; impurity; filthiness; defile- 
ment; pollution; corruption: as, the foulne** of 
a cellar or of a well; the foulness of a musket ; 
the foulness of a ship’s bottom. 

Thin Joulne** must be purged, 

Or thy disease will rankle to a pestilence. 

Ford, Fancies, iv. 1. 

2f. Ugliness; deformity. 

lie's fallen In love with your foulne**, and she'll fall In 
love with my auger. Shak., As you Like it, HI. 5. 

The foulness of th' infernal form to hide. 

Dryden, ASneid. 

3. Unfairness; dishonesty; atrociousneBS ; vil- 
lainy; treachery; abusivenoss; scurrility: as, 
the foulness of a blow or a scheme ; the foulness 
of a slander or crime. 


The dnke nor the constable wolde nat depart© thens 
tyll they hod ye caatell at their wyll, outhcr with fayr- 
nesse or fuiUnr»MC. 

firmer*, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. cccxxl. 

Those aspersions were rais'd from the foulne** of his 
own actions. Milton, Elkouoklastes, xv. 

Through the pageants of a lmtrlot’s name 
They pierc’d the foulne** of thy secret aim. 

Akeimde, Epistle to Curio. 

Bag Of foulness. Bee batp . 

foul-spoken (foul'spd'kn), a. Using scurril- 
ous, slanderous, profane, or obscene language ; 
foul-mouthed. 

Foul-Mjtokm coward, that thund’rest with thy tongue, 

And with thy weapon nothing dar st perform. 

Shah., Tit. And., 11. 1. 

foul-tongued (foul ' tungd), a. Foul-spoken; 
foul-mouthed. 

They curse him. They are very fsul-timgwd. 

Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, p. 209. 

foumart, n. Bee foulmart. 

found 1 (found). Preterit and past participle 
of find. 

found 3 (found), r. [< ME. founden , < OF. fon- 
der, F. fonder = Pr. fondar a Sp. Pg. fundar a 
\t.fonaare a MD. fonder en a MM. fundcren a 
MHG. f unden, fundieren, Gh fundieren a Dan. 
funders a Sw. fundera (Tout. forms partly after 
F.), < h. f undare, lay the bottom, keel, foun- 
dation of a thing, found, establish, (fundus, bot- 
tom, base, foundation, akin to E. bottom: see 
fundi and bottom .] I. Irans. 1. To lay the 
basis of; fix, set, or place, as on something solid; 
ground; base; establish on a basis, physical or 
moral. 


And them Lord In the begynnyng foundidist the erthe, 
&nd heuenes ben worlds of thin hondis. 


WyeUf, Heb. L (Oxf.). 

Thou, Israels King, serue the greet King of All, 
And only on his Conducts pedestell 
Found thine Affaires. 

Sylvester, tr. of On Bartas's Weeks, It, The Magnificence. 

The man who lint saw that It was possible Us found an 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
IhipiahL Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
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Nothing Is more shameful for a sum than to found his 
title to eeteem not on his own merits, but on the fame of 
bis ancestors. Sumner, Orations, 1. 6. 

2. To take the first steps or measures in erect- 
ing or building up; begin to raise; make a be- 
ginning of; originate by active means: as, to 
found a city or an empire. 

And It was one of the flrsteCytle* of the worlde/ouaded 
by Japheth, Noes tone, and beryth yet his name. 

Sir H Quylforde , Fylgrymage, p. 10. 

Most of the buildings ar e founded like to these of tlte 
Venetian houses. Corjiat, Crudities, 1. 200. 

3. To make provision for tho establishment of; 
originate by gift, grant, or endowment : as, to 
found an institution or a professorship by bo- 
quest. 

He [King Edward the Confessorl founded Also the Col- 
ledge of St. Mary Ottery In Devonshire, Hiid gave unto It 
the Village of Ottery. linker. Chronicles, p. 19. 

A prince should found hospitals, the noble and rich may 
diffuse their ample charities. Steele, Guardian, No. 174. 

n. intrana . To base one’s opinion; rely: 
followed by on or upon : as, I found upon the 
evidence of my senses. 

It Itheology] found* thus necessarily on faith equally 
with rellgiou. JYinceton Rev., Sept, 1879, p. 816. 

found 8 (found), v. t. [< OF. fondrv, F. Jbndrc 
ss Pr. fondre as 8p. Pg. fundir = It. fondere, 
melt or cast, as metals, < h. fundere, pp. fusus, 
pour, cast metals (see fusel), ■/*/«« =s Goth. 
giutan ss AS. gedtan, etc., pour (see gush, gut), 
akin to Gr. #eiv, pour (see chyle, chyme 1 , etc.). 
Hence ult. (from L. fundere) R. font? = fount 2, 
fuse*, fusion, etc., affuse, effuse, infuse , perfuse, 
jtrofusc, etc.] To cast; form into shape by 
casting in a mold, as metal or a metallic article. 

A fellow founded out of charity, 

And moulded to the height, contemn his maker, 

Curb the free hand that fram'd him ' thin must not be. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, Iv. 2. 

A second multitude 

Willi wondrous art .founded tho massy ore, 

Severing each kind, aud svumm’d the bullion dross. 

Milton, 1*. L, 1. 708. 

found 8 (found), n. [< found 3 , t\] Tim operation 
of casting metal, etc. : the melting of metal or 
of the materials for glass, etc. 

The first operation Is to heat up the pnl* thoroughly, 
iKifore filling them. Tills occupies from two to four hours, 
and on It depends In a great measure the nieces* of the 
■ulisequeiit melting or /ound. (Has* -making, p 120. 

found 4 (found), n. [Origin obscure.] A three- 
sided, single-cut file, used in making combs. 

found 6 *, v. i . [ME. founden, f unden, < AS. 
fundian^] hasten, ifinaan, pp.fundcn, find: see 
find.] To hasten; go (to get or seek some- 
thing) ; strive. 

found 6 (found), o. t. A dialectal variant of 
fond?, land?. 

foundation (foun-da'shon), w. [< ME. foun- 
dactoun, fundacioun, < OF. fondalion, F. fonda - 
tion = Pr. funducio, fondalion = Hp. fundarion 
= Pg. funda^do ss It. fondusumc, < LL. fun- 
datio{n -), foundation, <*L. f malar e, found: see 
found?.] 1. The act of founding, originating, 
or beginning to raise or build; tho act of es- 
tablishing. 

Thou lovedst mo before tho foundation of tho world. 

John xvli. 24. 

That authority which had liolouged to the baronage of 
EuglonU ever since the foundalum of the monarchy. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng. 

2. The solid ground or substructure on which 
the walls of a building rest; also, tho lowest 
division of the building or wall, which is gen- 
erally below the surface of tlio ground,, 

Hehold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, ... a 
precious comer stone, a sure fnnmlat ion. Isa. xxviii. 10. 

Henco— 3. The basis or groundwork of any- 
thing; that on which anything stands and by 
which it is supported or confirmed. 

So shook tlm whole foundation of his mind, 

As they did oil his resolution move 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vl. 

He [Giles D* An ex J returned with the same good fortune 
to Portugal, after having found . . . that there was no 
foundation for those monstrous apfiearance* or difficulties 
mariners till now had expected to find there. 

firtiee, Source of the Nile, IT. 99. 

I cannot but think that the foundation* of all natural 
knowledge were laid when tho reason of man first cAine 
face to face with the facts of Nature. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 11. 

4. A fund invested for a benevolent or charita- 
ble purpose ; a donation or legacy for the sup- 
port of an institution, as a school or hospital, 
or of some specific object, as a college pro- 
fessorship, a ward in a hospital, etc. ; an en- 
dowment. 

He had an opportunity of going to school on a founda- 
tion. Swift. 


founder 

At Trinity the Scholars and Slxars have a right to remain 
in residence just as muoh as the Fellows themselves, being 
equally “ou the foundation." 

C. A. Bruited, English University, p. 100. 

6. That which is founded or established by en- 
dowment ; an endowed institution or chanty. 

We see there Ik; many order* and foundation* which . . , 
take theniselvi s to have a kind of contract, fraternity, 
and correspondence one witli the other. 

Baton, Advancement of Learning, 11. 116. 

I went to see Die W eose-honse, a foundation like our 
Charter-house, for the education of dwa> d persons, or- 
phans, aud poore children. Evelyn, Diary , Aug. 19, 1041. 

In Germany, since the first foundation lit Prague in 
1348, only forty-two universities have been established. 

Science, VI. 240. 

6. In crochet , knitting , etc., tho first stitches put 
upon the needles, to which all that follows is 
secured. — 7. Same hb foundation-muslin and 
-net. — 8. In apiculture, a shoot of wax, artifi- 
cially shaped to resemble tho foundation of u- 
comb, attached to the slats or bars of a hive, or 
id in a honoy-fraine, to induce the bees to 
combs where desired: a guide-comb.— 
Old founda t i on , new foundation, terms used with 
reference to the organisation of the cathedral chapter* of 
England. At the establishment of the reformation under 
Henry VIII. the collegiate chapters were left unehnnged 
in constitution, and their cathedrals arc naid to be of the 
old ftmndation. Hut the monastic chapters wore sup- 
pressed, and now ones were organised for their cathe- 
drals, and for the abbey churches converted Into cathe- 
dra!* ; and these are sold to lie of the new foundation 
Tlic tei ms have no relation to the age of the cathedrals 
themselves. 

foundational (foiiii-dfi'shon-fil), a. [< founda- 
tion 4* -at. ] Of tlio nature of a foundation; 
fundamental. 

foundation-chain (foun-d&'shgn-ch&n), n. 
Same as foundation, 6. 

foundationer (foun-da'shon-Ar), n. In Great 
Britain, one wlio is supported on the founda- 
tion or endowment, of a college or an endowed 
school. 

foundationless ( fouu-d A'shon-lcs). a. [ < foun- 
dation + -less.] Having no foundation, 
foundation-muslin nVmu-da'shmi-imix'lin), w. 
A coarse cotton cloth woven very loosely, like 
a canvas, and stiffened with gum, used for giv- 
ing stiffness to parts of garments, 
foundation-net (fouii-da'shon-net), n. A ma- 
terial used for the same purpose as foiuidatiou- 
muslin, but still coarser, with large meshes. 

fonndation-BChool (foim-da'shcm-sklil), if. An 
endowed school. Hoe foundation, 4. 
foundation-square (foun-da'shon-skw&r), ff. 
In gem-cutting, one of eight squares formed in 
bevel planes round the edges of a brilliant, 
and of which all the angles are subsequently 
cut awAy so as to make triangular facets. 

foundation-stone (foun-dil'shon-stdii), n. One 
of the stones of which the foundation of a build- 
ing is composed; specifically, a corner-si one. 
My enstlcB are in> king* alone, 

From turret Ut foundation -done 

Scott, Mansion, vl. IS. 

founder 1 (fonn'dfer), w. [< ME. Jounder, fotm - 
dour, fondourv, < OF. fondcor, fomtonr, fun- 
dour, fondeur (mod. F. fondateur ss Pr. funda - 
tor, fondador =s Bp. Pg. fnndadnr ss It. fonda- 
tore), < h. funda tor, a founder, < J undare, found: 
see fauna*.] One who founds or establishes. 

(а) Ono who lay* n fniunlatioii or lieglm to build . aa, the 
founder of a temple or a rlt.i 

Julius (hour wiim tlic first founder of thla tower, which 
he erected to the end to fortlttc that place. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 10. 

(б) An originator; one from whom anything derives It* 
beginning; an author* an, the founder of a sect of philoso- 
phers; in v> founder of n family. 

At finyut Steven* kiikr thel laid him with honoure. 
tflinseld Hit (did| it wlrku, he was tlinr fondourc. 

Rob. of firunne, ti . of Uingtoft's Chron. (ed. Heume), p. 84. 

Kadi |H?rson is the founder 
Of his own fortune, good or had. 

Fletcher (ami another), Love’s Filgrlmnge, i. 1. 

Bishop RobliiMon . . . has been looked niton ns the 
fouiuter of the eighteenth century school of BiigHtdi di- 
plomacy. Stubb*, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 6. 
(e) One who establishes by endowment; one wlm provides 
a permanent fund for any purpose: as, the founder of a 
college or hospital. 

Here *tandt my father rector, 

And yon professors; you shall all protean 
Something, and Jive there, witli her grace mid me 
Your founder* B. Jenson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 

nugc ratliedral fronts of every age. . . 

Thu statues, king, or saint, or founder, fell. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

(eft) A creator ; a maker. 

He that Is mifaundeor may hit folfulle, 

That was ded on the eras A Imujjte iis so deore. 

Joseph of Arimathir (E. E T. S.), p. 3. 

founder 2 (foun'dGr), ft. [< OF. fondeur, F. 
fondeur ss Sp. Pg. fundidor a = It. funditorc, < 
Mh.fundator, *f auditor (h.fmor ), ( h. fundere. 



founder 

pp. futut, pour, found : see found*.'] One who 
founds mot ala, or articles of metal or glass (the 
material of which is called metal) ; a caster : as, 
a founder of cannon, bolls, printing-types, etc. 

Item, The Court doth order and deolare that there shall 
lx* Inure Fou ruler* of letters for printing allowed, and no 
more. Deere* Star Chamber concerning /printing, xxvii. 

The “founder* as he la called, with his staff of assis- 
tants or " crew, now takes charge of the furnace 

(Ha**-making, p. 190. 
Founders’ dust, chareoal-nowder, and coal- and coke- 
dust, around line, and sifted for casting purposes. - 
Founders’ sand, fine sand used for making foundry 
molds 

founder 3 (foun'dftr), v, [< ME. fountlren , foun- 
der (as a horse), tr. east down, destroy, < OF. 
fondrer, in comp, afondrer , affondrer , sink, 
founder, go to the bottom, and effondrrr, sink, 
founder, etc., F. effondrer , give way, fall in, tr. 
dig deep ( et.fondriere, F .foiulribre, a pit, gully, 
mire, bog), var. ot fonder, fall, < OF. fond, < L. 
fundus, bottom: see found? and fund.] 1. in- 
trant. 1. A r owf., to All or become filled and sink, 
as a ship. 

Vain efforts ' still the battering waves rush in, 
Implacable, till, delug'd hy the foam, 

The ship sinks /uunrfmty; In the vsst abyss. 

J. Philip*, Splendid Shilling. 
The ship, no longer fautuVring by the lee, 

Bears on her side th' invasions of the sea. 

Falconer , Shipwreck, 111. 
The house or hut Is Imlf sunk in the general accumula- 
tion Jof snow j, us If It had foundered and was going to the 
bottom S. Jiutd , Margaret, L 17. 

Hence— 2. To fail; miscarry. 

The king . . . perceives him, how he coasts. 

And hedges, his own way. But tn this point 

All IiIm tricks founder. Shak., Uen. VIII., 111. 2. 

Do I halt still i’ the world, and trouble Mature, 
When her main pieces founder and fall dally Y 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v 2. 

3. To trip; stumblo; go lame, as a horse. 

Ills hors for fere gan to turtle. 

And leep asyde, and foundrede as ho leep 

Chaucer , Knight s Tale, L 1829. 

13. trnns. 1. Naut., to cause to fill and sink, 
as a ship. 

We found a strong Tide setting out of the Atrelghts to 
tlio Northward, and like bo founder our Ship. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 82. 

2. To cause internal inflammation in tho feet 
of, as a horse, so as to disable or lame him. 

In Deceit & Suhtllty, by such Colour and Device to take 
Ilones, and the sold Horses hastily to ride & evil entreat, 
having no Maimer of Conscience or Compassion in this Be- 
half, so that the said Horses tocomo all spoiled and foun- 
dered. Babee* Book (E. E. T. H ), p. 3W2. 
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foundress (foun'dres), n. [< founder* + -cm.] 
A female founder; a woman who founds or es- 
tablishes, as a charitable institution, or who en- 
dows with a fund, as a school or a hospital. 

In the midst on the fiouth-side is the Emperour Constan- 
tines | picture], opposite to his mothers, the memorable 
Fmndreue. 8andy*, Travailes, ]>. 129. 

Saint Bede's Is one of the most ancient of the minor col- 
leges of Avonsbrldge. Its founder**’* . . . face, clad in 
the close coif of the time of the wars of the Buses, still 
smiles over the fellows' table In hall. 

Mr*. Craik, Christian's Mistake, 11. 

foundry (foun'dri), nr, pi. foundries (-driz), 
[Also uncontr. founder# ; < F. fonderie (= Sp. 
fundcria (rare) » It fonderia ), a foundry, < 
fondre, found: seo found?.] If. The casting 
of metalB. 

The art of founder ie or casting metals. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxlv. 7. 

2. An establishment for the founding of me- 
tallic articles: as, a foundry of bells or of can- 
non ; a typ a-founury .— Foundry iron, iron contain- 
ing carbon in sufficient quantity to admit of casting. 

foundryman (foun'dri-raan), w.; pi. foundry- 
men (-men). A founder; “one engaged in the 
work of a foundry. 

The first man li» would send homo for would lie his old 
pattern maker and the next the hoafoundryman. 

Jour. Franklin l net., CXXV, 297. 


I have speeded hither with the very extromest Inch of 
possibility ; I have foundered nine-score and odd posts 
(post-liorsesj. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Tv. 3. 


Are they foundered , ha? Ills mules have the staggers 
belike, liave they? B. Jonmtn, Poetaster, I 1. 

founder 8 (foun'dftr), n. l< founder*, ©.] In far- 
riery, lameness caused by inflammation within 
tho hoof of a horse; laminitis. AIbo called 
cloth, 

founderons (foun'd6r-us), a. [< founder 3 + 
-out.] Causing to founder, go lame, or be dis- 
abled. [Bare.] 

I have travelled through the negociatlon, and a sad 
founderowi road it is. Burke , A Bugtoldo Peace, lit 

foundery (foun'dftr-i), n. ; pi. founderiet (-iz). 
Barao m foundry 

founding (foun'ding), n. [Verbal n. ot found*, 
v.] The act or process of casting metals. 

Now long Ix'forc this time f A. V. 0. 6061, those great mas- 
ters and imageurs, so famous for metall-foundimj ami 
easting of Images, were dead and gone. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxlv. 2. 

foundling (found' ling), w. [< ME. foundling, 
foundeling,fundcUng, fundling, etc. (= D. vondc- 
hnpaMTAT. vundclink = MHGr. vundelinc, Gt.flnd- 
ling ), <f unden, found, pp. otfinden, find, + dim. 
-Ung. Cf. equiv. ME. fundwg, with term, -two 3 .] 
An infant found abandoned or exposed; a child 
without a parent or claimant. 

I am an Israelite, m»t 1> 
not a strang efotmdlyng, 

Jewe*. J. Udatl, On Piillipplans ill. 

She Is 

None of our child, but a mere foumlling 

Fletcher and llouiey, Maid In the Mill, til. 1. 

It Is remarkable that a law of King Ina orders the 
rare and education at founding* to lie regulated hy their 
licauty Burke, Abrldg. of Rug. llist., 1L 1. 

foundmentt (found'raent), n . [< ME. founde- 
ment, < OF. fondement, < L- fun dameutum, foun- 
dation: see fundament.] A foundation. 

Found* ment of our clergie, 

Beale hit is of Italy vie. 

, Hot# Baud (E. E T S ), p. 110, 


t. uy engraffynge, but by kyndreri : 
g, but a Jo we, being borne of the 


L ,fon\t-)s, a spring, Emit, fountain, prob. orig. 
*fovon(t-)8 (ss Gr. orig. # ;yeftw(T-)f, ppr. of 
xuv, orig. *x*Feiv, pour), ppr. of a shorter form 
of the root which appears in fundere, pour, 
whence ult. E. found I® and fount * : see found 3, 
fount*, fuse 1 , etc.] 1. A spring of water; a 
fountain. 

The soft green grass is growing 
O’er meadow him! o’er dole ; 

The silvery fount* are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale. 

T. J. (hieeley, Heatons of Life, Spring. 

2. A source ; a fountainhead. 

What a goblet ! It Is set round with diamonds from the 
mines of Eden : It Is carved by angelic hands, and filled 
at the eternal fount of goodness. 

D. Jr rmld. Cup of Patience. 
Aonlan fount. See Aonuin. 
fount 3 (fount), n. [Another form of font*, < 
V, fonts: nee font*. Remotely connected with 
fount*.] Same as font*, 2. 
fountain (foun'tan ), w. [< ME. fountayne , f on- 
lay n, < OF. funtaine, fontaine, F. fontaine = Pr. 
Jontana, fontayna = = Sp. It. fontana , < ML. fon- 
tana , a fountain, < L. fon(t-)s, a fount: see 
fount*. Cf. mount and mountain.] 1. A natu- 
ral spring or source of wator; tue source or 
head of a stream. 

Aftyr that we cam to a Fountayne wher our blyssyd 
lady was wont many tymea to waste hyr clothes. 

Torkington, Diarle of Kng. Travell, p. 63. 

The Fountain of these Waters is as unknown as the 
Contriver of them. 

MaundreU , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. 
Where a green grassy turf Is all I crave, 

With hero and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain'* murmuring wave. 

Beattie, The Minstrel, 11. 

2. An artificial basin or tank for receiving a 
flow of living water, from which it mav be 
drawn for any us©, or from which by the fore© 
of its own pressure it may rise or spout through 
orifices in jets or showers. For the latter purpose 
it Is necessary that the water should flow through a pipe 
or closed conduit from a source considerably higher Chan 
tliu level of the fountain. Ornamental fountains thus 
suppllod are often very elaborately constructed. 

And In the midst of all a /anatom* stood. 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee. 

Spencer, F. Q., II. xll. 60. 
Fountain*, playing through the trees, 

Give coolness to the pawing breem. 

Addison, Rosamond, 11. 3. 

3. Origin; first source ; cause. 

Almighty God, the /ountofn of all goodness. 

Book qf Common Prayer 

And how many Nations were founded after that liy 
Abraluuns postrritle (not to mention so many other Foun- 
taine* of ltooplce), by the sonnes of Hager, and Ketura, 
and Esau the sonne of Isaac. Purcha*, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 

4. In her . : (a) A roundel, barry wavy of six 
argent and azure, or more rarely having a 

greater number of barrulets. * 7 

(ft) The representation of an ^ r 

ordinary architectural foun- 
tain with basin, etc.— 5. A 
tin-lined copper holder used in 
transporting aerated waters, 
or the combination of orna- 
mental faucets and syrup-hold- peuatMa, ds 1 4 [mh 



ers from which such waters arc drawn ; a soda- 
fountain.— 6. The ink-holder of a printing- 
press. — 7. The supply-chamber of a fountain- 
pen or of a fountain-inkstand, or the. reser- 
voir for oil in certain kinds of lamps, etc. 
—Boro’s fountain, a pneumatic apparatus In which the 
Mastic force of a confined body of air, Increased by hy- 
draulio pressure and reacting upon the surface of water 
In a closed reservoir, produces a jet which may rise above 
that surface to a height equal to the effective height of 
the pressing column: named from Hero of Alexandria, to 
whom the invention of the instrument Is ascribed. It con- 
sists essentially of an open basin, and two oloeed reaervoira 
at different levels below the basin. A tube oonnecti the 
upper parts of both the r e s ervo i rs. Another tube con* 
nects the bottom of the basin with the lower part of the 
lower reeervolr. A detachable tube with a jet-nosle at 
its upper end passes through the center of the baaln and 
down into ana very nearly to the bottom of the higher 
reservoir. The detachable tube being removed, the higher 
reservoir Is partly filled with water through the opening; 
then the tube la replaced, and waterpoured into the baaln. 
This water, running down Into the lower reeervolr, foroea 
the air from the latter up Into and lnereaaeathenremure In 
the higher reservoir, displacing the water therein and 
forcing It through the detachable tube In the farm of a 
let This ejected water falls Into the baaln and thencs 
paaaea to the lower reeervolr, and thus the action continues 
till nearly all the water in the higher reservoir has been 
discharged through the Jet— Steam-fountain, a foun- 
tain In whteh the liquid is raised by the premure of steam 
upon the surface in a reservoir. *Syn. 1 and 2. Spring, 
etc. See imU. 

ferantained (foun'tfind), a. [< fountain + -ecP.] 
Provided or embellished with artificial foun- 
tains. 

The preacher ‘said good-day. and started down the steps 
that used to lead from the levee down acmes a pretty 
fountained court and into the town. 

O. W. Cable, Au large, xxti. 

fonntaineert (foun-tfi-nfir'), w. [Also fonta- 
nier; < OF. fontenier ,‘ a maker or manager of 
fountains or conduits, < fontaine, a fountain : 
see fountain.] A manager or engineer of a 
fountain. Davies. 

The hedge of water, in forme of lattlee-worke, which 
the fofUanier caused to ascend out of the earth by de- 
grees, exceedingly pleased and surpris’d me. 

Kcelyn , Diary, Oct 8, 1641. 

fonntain-flsh (foun't&n-flsh), n. A etenopho- 
ran : one of the coBlenterates of the class Cte- 
nojmora : so called from the currents of water 
caused by their cilia. Jleroe is an example. 

fountainhead (foun't&n-hed), n. A fountain 
or spring from which a stream of water flows ; 
the head or source of a stream ; hence, primary 
source in general ; original. 

We liave this detail from the fountain-head , from the 
persons themselves. Paley, Evidences, II. viil. 

fountainless (foun't&n-les), a. [< fountain + 
-lets.] Having no fountain; without springs or 
wells. 

For barren desert fountain ^ >m and dry. 

Milton, V. R., ill. 264. 

fountainlet (foun'tAn-let), n. [< fountain + 
-let.] A littlo fountain. 

In the aforesaid Village there lie two Fountaineleta, 
which aro not farre asunder. 

Fuller , Worthies, Huntingdon. 

fountain-pen (foun'tftn-pen), n. A writing- 
pen with a reservoir for furnishing a continu- 
ous supply of ink. 

fountain-shell (foun't&n-shel), n. Same as 
conch. 2. 

fountful (fount'ffil), a. [(.fount* + -ftd.] Full 
of springs. 

Go wait the Thunderer’s will, Satnrnia cry’d, 

On yon tall summit of the fountful Ide. 

Pop*, Iliad, xv. 

fountstonet, n. See fontstone. 

files [slays] them alle . . . 

But yiff they granule, with mylde mood, 

To be baptysed In fount *t on. 

JHchard Coer de Lion, 1. 3036. 

Fouquiera (f6-ki-&'rfi). n . [NL., named after 
Dr. Pierre Eloi Fonfnier, a professor of medi- 
cine at Paris (1776-1850).] An anomalous ge- 
nus of Mexican shrubs or small trees, which has 
been placed in the order Tamaritcineas by recent 
authorities. Tlie wood Is brittle and resinous; the spiny 
stems and branches are usually leafless ; and the floweis. 
which are of a brilliant orimaon, are in terminal aplkea or 
panicles. There are four speoiea, one of which. F. tplen- 
den*, is found within tho southern borders of the United 
States. 

four (fdr), a. and n. T< ME. four, fowr.foKer, 
f cower, < AS .fedwer (in some compounds/yfftor-, 
ftther-) at OS. Huwar,fiur,fior *m OFries.ytoiwr, 
flower, for, KFries. mmm m D. tier as MLG. 
v€r, LG. veer as GRQ.Jlor, fler, MHG. vier, G. 
vier sb leehffdrir a 08w. Jhtgur, Sw.j fyra » 
Dan. fire as Goth, fidwor m W. pedum s a Gael. 
eeithir sslr. cethir asL. quattuorffuatuor (whence 
It. guattro aa Sp. cuatro sa Pi. quatro m F. 
quake) m Osoan petur sa Gr. rtrrapeg, riotmpet, 



dial* rtnpeu irhrapet, whops c, wlavpec » OBulg. 
«Aefen » R m chetvero *= Lith. toferi, Lett. 
eAefrf a> Skt. eAofctr, chaMr, four.] I. a. One 
more than three; twice two: a cardinal nu- 
meral: as, four legs; four wheels. 

Her hair aha! grow rough, and her teeth shall grow lang, 
Aod 00 her/<mr !- rt an*, x. 141 , 

Four oorasrs. Beweomer. 

SL n, 1. A number, twice two or the sum of 
three and one ; the number of the fingers of one 
hand, without the thumb. — 2. A symbol rep- 
resenting this number, as 4, IV, or iv. — 3. A 
four-oared boat j the crew of a four-oared boat. 
— 4. (a) A playing-card with four pips or spots 
on it. ( b ) In dice or dominoes, the face of a 
piece showing four spots, (c) pi. In the game 
of poker, a hand containing four cards or the 
same denomination, and ranking between a 
full and a straight flush. — 5. A team of four 
horses harnessed together to draw a eoaeh or 
other vehicle: as, a coach and four; a well- 
matched /our.— 6. pi. Same as /outings. 

It Is Interesting, however, to note that In the eastern 
counties at harvest time bever rakes are made and hand- 
ed round to the harvesters In the afternoon, this refresh- 
ment taring called /ours. F. and Q., 7th ser., 11. son. 
Four O'clock, four hours after noon or midnight— To 
be, go, or run on all fours, or (formerly) on all four. 
<«) To go or run on the hands and feet, or the hands aud 
suns 

Wliltuni tliel went an alls four as doth wlldc tastes. 

William qfPalrme (E. E T. 8.), 1. 1788. 

I am almost founder'd 

In following him ; and yet I'll never leave him; 

111 crawl qf all four first Fletcher , Pilgrim, lv. 1. 

'Tli Man, said lie. who, weak hy Nature, 

At first creeps, like his Fellow-Creature, 

Upon all four. Prior , Two Kiddles. 

<?») To be perfect or consistent In all respects : as, the prop- 
osition does not run on all four*. 

No prophecy can be expected to go upon all four*. 

Southey, Doctor, xeiv. 

This example it on all-four* with tlio other. Macaulay. 

It is exceedingly dangerous for him |the English lawyer] 
to . . endeavour . . . to pick out If rom the Corpus Juris j 
a cose on all four* with his own. 

Maine , Village Communities, p. 377. 

fourbt (fttrb), n. [< F. fourbe , a trick, cheat, im- 
posture, i fourbe , a., tricky, knavish (=r It. fur- 
m a rogue t knave, cheat), perhaps < fourbir , 
furbish, polish, make bright: see furbish.'] A 
tricky fellow; a cheat. 

The basest drudgery of a sycophant In flattering y« Car- 
dinal, ... us where 1 can shew you him speaking of this 
fourb tor ouo of the most learned persons of the age. 

Evelyn, To Mr. Sprat. 

The referring these fourim to the secretary’s office to be 
examined always f nutrated their designs. 

Roger Forth, Lord Guilford, II. 40. 

fourbt (fttTb), v. I . [< fourb, u.] To cheat. 

I ssk then how those who fourhetl others tarotnc dupes 
to their own e-ontri vances. Gentleman Instructed, )>. 370. 

fourberyt (fiir'bGr-i), n. [< fourb 4- -cry.] Cheat- 
ing; trickery. 

You have unmask'd the fourbery, yon have discover'd 
the imposture. Gentleman Instructed, p. 373. 

four-boater (for'bo'tflr), n. A whaling-ship 
carrying four boats on the cranes. 

four-caut (fdr'kant), a. and n. [<four + cant 1 .] 
I. a. Consisting of four strands, as a rope. 

U. n. Four-stranded rope. 

four-C6XLtered (fdr'sen # t6rd), a. Described 
from four centers: noting a type of enrve or 
arch, as the ogee arch or accolade. See cut 
undor arch L 

fouroht (ftirsh), n. [< OF .fourchc, < L .furca, a 
fork: ho© fork.] In hunting, one of the forks 
or haunches of a deer. Also fouch. 

fouroht (fftrsh), v. t. [< fouroh , n.] To divide 
into four quarters, as a deer. 
fourch6 (fto-shfi' ), a. [<F./ 
cher, fork: see fourch. 1 In her., 
iug the extremities divided into 
two: said of any bearing, espe- 
cially of a cross. Also fourchi , 
furcM. 

fourchette (ffir-shet'), w. [F., 
dim. otfourche,* fork: see/ork.1 
1. In surg., an instrument used 
to raise and support the tongue 
during the operation of dividing 
the frenum. — 8. In glove-making, the side of a 
finger, to which the front and back portions are 
sewed Also forgetle . 

Out of the parts left [from the pieces out for hands] he 
eats pieces for the thumta and fourehette* or sides of the 
fln gers— usually pronounced “forgets." 

Chambers** Journal, quoted in Library Mag., July, 1880. 

3. In omiih., the furcula or united clavicles of 
* bird; the merrythought or wishbone of a 
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fowl.— 4. In amt., the frenulum pudendi ; the 
small thin fold just within the posterior com- 
missure of the vulva, separated therefrom by 
the fossa navicularis, and commonly ruptured 
in first parturition, 
fourdhi, a. Bee fourchc. 
four-cornered (f6r'k6r'n6rd), a. [< HE. four- 
comarde,fowrecorneryd ; < four + comer + -crt 2 .] 
Having four corners or angles. 

They hau© a foure -cornered garment, which some put on 
with the rest when they i Iso , others, then when tlioy will 
pray. Purcha*, Pilgrimage, j>. 184. 

Four-cornered cap. seec^i. 
four-comers (fdr'kflr'nGrz), n. pi. An old form 
of the game of bowls in which but four pins are 
used. Bee the extract. 

Four-corner* is so ©ailed from four largo plus whluh arc* 
placed singly at each angle of a nuiun© frame. . . . The 
excellency or the game consists in healing them down hy 
the fewest casta of the tawl. 

Strutt, Hports and Pastimes, p. 34J7. 

Fourcroya (fttr-krol'ji), w. Bee Fur cron. 
fourfold(f6r'fold), a. [< M'S. fourfold, fourfold, 
< AB. fedwerfeald (= OFrios. fiuwerfald ~ ]). 
riervoud-iy = MLG. vervalt, rerrofd-ich = OIK l. 
fiervalt , MHG. viervall , G. vierfdlt-iy = OI)aii. 
firefold, Dan. firfold s= Goth, fidurfalths), < 
Mwrr, four, + - fvald , -fold. ] Four times num- 
bered or reckoned ; quadruple : as, a fourfold 
division. 

He sliall restore the lamb fourfold. 2 8am. xil U. 

Renowned Spenser, lyc a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer; aud rare Itanumont, lye 
A little nearer 8 Denser, to make room© 

For Shakspearo In your threefold, fourfold tombe. 

William Raw, On Sliaks]H5uro. 

four-footed (fdr'fflt'ed), a. [< ME .fourefoted 
(=s Bw. fyrfotad » Dan. firlmldet) ; of. AB. 
fcowcrfSte, u\bo fytherfete, fytherfote = OFries. 
fiuwcrjbted = D. viervoct-tg = MIAI. ror noted, 
rerrot-ieh = OHG. fiorfuosi, G. ntrfhssig = L. 
quadrujms (- ped -), etc., four-footed; see quad- 
ruped, tetrapod.] Having four feet; quadru- 
ped: as, a four footed animal, 
fourgon (ftfr-gAn'), fF., a van, baggage- 
wagon.] An ammunition-wagon or tumbril; a 
baggage-cart. 

“Wo have liad, of course," said the young Indy, who 
was rather reserved and haughty, “ In leave the carriagea 
nud/otfftywu at Martlgny." lhrken* t, Utile Dorrit, xxxvll. 

four-handed (for'han^ded), a. 1. Haviug four 
handn; quadrumanous. 

A temperature Miilficlently high for arlMirenl Mammalia 
of the four-handed onler. 

Owen, Itrltish Fossil Mammuls and lllrds, p. 3. 

2. Done or played by four hands, or by four 
perHons : as, a four-handed piece for the piano; 
a four-handed game of cards, 
four-horse ( f or'h Arw), a . 1 )niwn by four horses : 
aH, a four-horse coach. 

Fourierism (fd'ri-^r-izm), n. r< Fourier (see 
def.) + -*gw*.] The coinnuiuiHtie system pro- 
pounded by the French socialist riiarleH Fourier 
(1772 -18117), based on his pliilosophy of tbepas- 
HionH and affections. According to his plan, society 
was to lxt organised into phalauxcM oi iinmoi Intious united 
hy the principle of attraction, cm li lai ge enough fur all in- 
dustrial aud social requirements (estimated at ntaut 1 ,800), 
arranged In groups according to occupations, capacities, 
aud attractions, living In phalaiistericM or common dwell- 
ings, and guaranteeing to every member the means of self- 
support, or maintenance under disability, and ojmortunl- 
ties for the harmonious development of all his iHculties 


fourqulna 

fbur-inohad (fdr'iueht), a. Four inchos broad ; 
four-inch, [Rare.] 

Tho foul fiend . . . made him proud of heart, to ride on 
a bay trotting-horse oxvr four-inched bridges. 

Shak., taar, ill. 4. 

fOUlingS (for'iugs), n. [< four + -iugl .] An 
afternoon meal taken at 4 o’clock in harvest^ 
time. Also called fours . [Prov. Eng.l 
four-in-ha&d (for 'ill-hand), u. and a. I n. 1. 
A vehicle drawn by four horses driven by one 
person. — 2. A team of four horses attached to 
a single vehicle, nr matehed for the purpose of 
being driven in this way. 

As quaint a. four -in- hand 
Aa you shall see - throe pyulmlds mid a roan. 

Tennyton, Walking to the Mall. 

8. A long scarf or necktie, one of tho ends (which 
are broader than the center which surrounds tho neck) Is 
wound twloe over the other, paused up U>taeon the neck 
and the tie, and then brought down through the loop thus 
formed. 

H. a. 1. Drawn by four horses driven by one 
person: as, a four-in-hand coach,— 2. Having 
to do with a xour-in-hand : as, a good four-in- 
hand driver. 

It Is excessively pleasant to hear a couple of these four- 
in-hand gentlemen retail their exploits over a tattle. 

Ircmg, Sulnutgiiudl, No 3. 

four-jointer ( for 'join # t6r), w. An anglers’ rod 
made in four joiuta or sections. (Cnlloq.] 
four-lane-end (fdr'lau-end), «. A place where 
four roads meet. 

lie, taring also nnnthcmatlxed, was interred at a four- 
lane-end without the city. Archmdoffia, VIII. 203. 

four ling (for'ling), n. [< four 4* -Unyl.] 1. 
One of four children born at the same birth. 
[Rare.] — 2. In mtmral .. a twin crystal made 
up of four independent individuals. Bee finw. 
fourmt, u. Hoe form. 

fournean (ftir-no'), W. ; pi. fmtrneaur (-nor/). 
[F., a stove, furnace, chamber of a mine, etc., 
\ OF. form! — Bp .font eh = = font ello, < ML. 

fomellus, a fournean, furnelUts, a furnace, dim. 
of L. forum, fttrnm , an oven ; cf. for nor, a fur- 
nace, and see furnace.] Milit., the chamber of 
a mine in which llic powder is lodged, 
four-o’clock (for'o-klok'), n. 1. The Austra- 
lian friar-bird or leiitherhead, Tt % o)miorhynchus 
cttmiculatm : so called from its cry, which is 
fancied to sound like four tfeloek. Bee cut un- 
der friar-bird. — 2. The marvel-of-Peru, Afira- 
biUs jalapa : so called from the fact that its 
flowers open in the afternoon. — 3. Same as 
fourings. 

four-part (fdr'piirt), a. In tnmie, having four 
voices or parts in the harmony. 

Bhe [tlio queen | u as particularly fund of joining in ftmr- 
jmrt singing. Fir*t Year if a Stlkrn Hn;m , p. f»7. 

fourpence (for'iiens), n. 1. In the Rritish is- 
lauas, the sum “of 
four pence, equal to 
one third of a shil- 
ling, or about, eight 
cents of United 
States money. — 2. 

A small silver coin 
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tYance and tho Unltci/stat©* , hut It was not found prac- 
ticable to tmrry out his i>laim fully In any of them, and 
their existence wax brief. Also culled aHHociationimn. 

The most skilfully combined, and with tho greatest fore- 
sight of objections, of all the forms of socialism, Is that 
commonly known as Finmerunn. 

.S*. Mill, Pol. Ecnn., II. 1. 1 4. 

Fourierism was brought to America ntanit1840, and soon 
found numerous advocates, including many names of which 
America is proud. 

R. T. Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 107. 

Fourieriit (ftt'ri-^r-ist), n. [< Fourier (see def. ) 
+ -w#.] An udhenmt of tho system propound- 
ed by Charles Fourier. Bee Fourierism. 

According to the Fouriertot*, scarcely any kind of use- 
ful labour is naturally and necessarily disagreeable, unless 
It Is either regarded as dishonourable or Is Immoderate in 
degree. J. A Mill, Pol. Bonn., 11. i. « 4. 

Fourieristlc (ftf'rWr-is'tik), a . [< Fourierist 
+ -ic.] Relating to Charles Fourier or his 
socialistic system ; based on the principles of 
Fourierism : as, a FounerisUe. scheme. 

All tlio strictly Fourierist ic experiments tried in France 
thus far have failed. 

li T Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 102. 

Foorierlte (ftJ'ri-6r-It), a. and n. [< Fourier 
(see def.) 4* -He*.] I, a. Pertaining to Fourier 
or to Fourierism. 

IL n. Same as Fourierist. 


of this value, USU- Olwaiw. Rover*, 

ally called a Jour- 1 vw«rt.. 

jfenny bit or four- 

jfevny piece, and samel imos n groat. Bee groat 
and joey. 

foarpence-balfbenny (f6r'jiens-hRp'f t -iii or 
-ha'pen-i), «. A name popularly given m New 
England to a small Spanish coin, the lislf-n^al 
(of Mexican plate), the value of which was 
equal to A\d. of the old New England currency, 
or 6$ cents. Also called fippenny bit, or ftp, 
in Pennsylvania and several of tne Southern 
States. 

four penny (for'pen-i), a. 1. That may be pur- 
chased for fourpence : as, fourpenuy calico ; a 

J iuart of fourjtcnny ale. — 2. (ft the value of 
ourpence: ns, afourpettny piece or bil . [Eng. 
in both senses.] 

four-poster (for'pos'tArJ, n. A largo bed hav- 
ing four posts for curtains. 

“Will yon allow mo to In-quire why you make up your 
I tod under that 'ero dual table? " said Bom. “ T-niise I was 
always used to a four-poster afore I came here, and J find 
the legs of the table answer just ns w©H,"r©pl!«d tlir cob- 
bler. lhrken *, Pickwick Papers, xllv. 

Nobody mistook their pew for thtrir fovr-j*)*1rr during 
the sermon. C. Meade , Never too I Ate to Mend, vlf. 

four-pounder (f ftr'poun 'djT), n. A cannon car- 
rying a ball of the weight of 4 pounds, 
fourquinef (ffir-kSn'), n. [F., < fourchc, fork: 
see fork.] The musket-rest used in the six- 
teenth century. See fork, 2 (c) (2). 



fourscore 

fourscore (fdr'skdr), a. [< W&.fmnwore; <four 
+ score.] Four times twenty ; eighty. 

The days of our years are threescore years sud ten ; and 
If liy reason of strength they Ini fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labour and sorrow. Ps. xc. 10. 

foursome (for'Hura), a. and ft. [Also four sum; 
also used km u noun, four in company; < four + 
*o wr. ) I. a. Hy fourH ; with four: said of any- 
thing in which four act together : aw, a foursome 
red. (Join pare Jivesimc, sevensome , twosome. 

II. «. A golf match in which four persoiiK 
engage, two playing against Die other two. 
foursquare I rfir'skwar)* a. [< ME. foirr* square ; 
(jour + square.'] Having four sides and four 
angles equal ; quadrangular : as, a foursquare 
altar. 

Ho he measured the court* an hundred cnhilM Ions, and 
an hundred cubita brood, foursquare. Exvk xl. 47. 

fourteen (f6r'ton')i a. and n. [< ME. fourtene , 
f (tower tenc, < AH. fedwertytw (= < )S. Jterlmn ss 
O Fries. Jiuwertine 3= I), vvrrtun r= M LG. vertein, 
verteigen, verten , vertiu , LG. rertnn as OHO. fior- 
eehan , MHG. 1 Hcrzehcn, G. rtrrzrhn = loci, jjdr- 
tdn a= Sw. Jjorton ss Dan. Horten = Goth, Jid- 
wortaihun ss L. quatiam tiretm (> It. quattmr- 
diri sa Pg. qmUtrze = Sp. valor at = Pr. F. (/m«- 
torze) ss Gr. r. Hkt. chatur - 

daya), fourteen, < f rower, E. /«nr, etc.. + 
pi. -If tie, E. fm, de.] I. «. Four more than ton, 
or one more than thirteen : a cardinal numeral. 

IL w. X. The sum of ton and four, or thir- 
teen and one.— 2. A symbol representing four- 
teen units, as 14, XIV, or xiv. 
fourteenth ( for'l 611th '), a . and n. [< ME. four- 
tenvthc,Jourtrnd,fourtetJw,fourteothc, etc.,? AS. 
fvdwertcotha (= < ) Fries. jiuwcrUnda = D. H<r- 
twndr = G. ricrsvhntv = leql. Jjortdndi = Sw. 
fjorUmde as I>an. Jjortende), fourteenth, < ftvw- 
ertunc.G to., fourteen, + -tha, -th, tlie ordinal 
suffix.] I. a. Next after the thirteenth: an 
ordinal 11 amoral. Fourteenth night l , a fortnight. 

The queen was highly offended . . . that lieu hod agreed 
upon such a cessation as might every fourteenth nut /it lm 
broken. Holland t tr. of Camden's Britain, ii. i:il. 

n. ». 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
fourteen ; one of fourteen equal parts of any- 
thing: as, nine fourteenth# (<&■) of an acre. — 2. 
I11 music, the octave orropjieato of the seventh, 
an interval one diatonio degree less than two 

fourth (forth), a. and m. [< ME. fourthe, forth? , 
fur the, fertile, , feorthe , < AS. fedrtha , frowrtha 
(sa OS. Jtarlho ss OFrios. *fuwerda, \iiurda = 
I). iHrirde = MLG. vftrdv = OHG. jiordo , MUG. 
Pt erde, G. twfc =s Icel. fjordln sr Sw. Dan./jm/c 
ss Goth. *flttwdrta — not recorded), fourth, < 
Mtoer. R.Jhnr, etc., + -tha, -th, ordinal suffix.] 
I. a. Next after the third: an ordinal numeral. 

The thriddc was from Haliraham forte Moynes com, 

The/rrfAr fro Moyses to llauid kyndoni 

Hob. oj Gloucester, p. 9. 

Fourth-day, Wednesday : so colled hy motuliorfl at the 
Society of Friends. 

I have an Invitation to visit the Duchess of Gloucester 
next Fourth-day. Elizabeth Fry, in llydor, vili. 

Fourth estate, nerve, position, shift, etc. Hcc the 
nouns. -Fourth figure Of syllogkm, that type of syl- 
logism In whiuh each of the throe terms occurs once as 
subject and once as predicate. See figure, 9. 

II. n. 1. The quotient, of uuity divided by 
four; one of four equal parts of anything; a 

S uarter: as, three fourths (f) of an acre. — 2. 
11 mrli / tiny, law , a fourth part of the rents of 
the year, or of movables, or both, granted or 
levied by way of tax. — 3. In music: (d) A tone 
four diatonic degrees above or below any given 
tone. ( h ) The interval between any tone and a 
tone four decrees distant from it. (r) The har- 
monic combination of two such tones, (d) In 
a scale, tbe fourth tone from the bottom ; the 
subdominaut: soluiizated Ja, as F in the scale 
of 0, or D in that of A. The typical interval of the 
fourth Is that lictwcou the first and fourth tones of a 
■calc, acoustically represented hy tlic ratio 8: 4- that is, 
lu number of vibrations -and equal to two diatonic steps 
and a half. Such a fourth is called perfect or major, a 
fourth one half step shorter Is culled diminished or minor; 
a fourth one half step longer is called augmented, extreme, 
sharp, or superfluous. The |iurfect fourth Is the second 
most iierfect consonance uftcr tlie octave, and the next to 
the fifth. 

When two musloAl tones form a fourth , the higher 
makes four vibrations while the lower makes three. 

Helmholtz , Sensations of Tone (trails.), p. 22. 
The Fourth, 111 the United States, the Fourth of July, the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, which 
was promulgated July 4th, 1779 

fourth-class (forth'klfcs), a. Belonging to the 
class next after the third.— Fourth-olass matter, 
In the postal system of the United Statoe (1899), mall-mat- 


Of or pertaining to four 

J 



Pour-wuy Cock 

Such a cock is used in 
Having or run- 
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ter ooDsUftlug of merchandise— that is, not consisting of 
written or printed matter. 

fourthly (fdrth'li), adv. [(fourth + -fc*.] In 
the fourth place. 

fourth-rate (forth'rat). a. Of the fourth rate 
or class: specifically, formerly, the rating of a 
vessel carrying from 50 to 70 guns. At present 
the ratings of ships, both in the British service and in 
that of the United States, are changeable and Indefinite. 
Formerly tlie rating was determined by the mmilier of 
gmm , now, In tlie United States service, tho classification 
Jm by displacement 

four-way (for'wft), a. 
ways or pas- 
sages-Four- 

way cook, a cock 
having two pas- 
sages in the plug 
nud four passage- 
ways for delivery, 
or one which unites 
four pipes so os to 
deliver from either 
one ut will, accord- 
ing to the position of the valve, 
tho continuous air-brake. 

four-wheeled (fdr'hwsid), a . 
ning on four wheels, 
four-wheeler (fdr'hw6'16r), w. A carriage with 
four wheels; especially, a four-wheeled cab. 
[Colloq.] 

lie, having sent on all their luggage by a respectable ohl 
four-wheeler, got into tlie hansom beside her. 

W. Black, ITincess of Thule, x. 

four-wings (ffir'wingz), n. [Said to be tranB- 
lated from the Arabic name.] A name of tlie 
goatsuckers or night-jars of the genera Macro - 
dipfvryjc and Cosmetomift, in which some of the 
flight-fonthors are bo much elongated that the 
birds seem to have four wings. 'Hie streamcr-lamr- 
lug night-jar or four-wings !h CoemeiorniM rexiUarum. Also 
called, for tho samo reason, standard-bearers. Meu cut 
under Mncrodipteryx. 

fouset, a. [ME. ions, earlier fits , < AS. fus, 
ready, prompt, quick, eager (ss OS. fus = OHG. 
funs, ready, willing, s= Icel. fuss = Norw. Sw. 
dial, fus , willing, eager) (cf. Sw. fram-fus, 
fram-fusifl , Don. frcmfnseiidv, pert, saucy); 
orig. perhaps allied to AH./tmrfian, ME. 
founden t strive after, go, hasten: nee founds 
Hence tilt, feeze 1 , fcazv 1 , r., and proD. fuss , 
q. v.] Ready; willing; eager; prompt; quick. 

He wbas/us tolcriiciiu Ormulum, 1 1«997. 
Of hlr nud Martha was fus 
A ho to the iiiidoH of Miaro Inis. 

Cursor Mundi, I. 191. 
To dele ech man rapiM’H 
Ever he was/*™# Lylteaus Dmconus, 1. 287. 

f0US8& (ftt'sft), n. The galet., Cryptoproctaferox. 
See ( \ rypto’proeta . 

fouter 1 (ftt^r), v. i. Tobtuigle. [Old Eng. and 
S<*otc)i.j 

fouter 1 (fd'tfir), n. [< fouUr 1 , «».] A bungler ; 
a “handleas” or shiftless person. [Old Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

fouter^ (ffi'tftr), w. [Also foutre, foutra ; < F. 
f outre, v., < L. futuere, have sexual commerce 
with.] A gross term of contempt: used inter- 
jectionally. 

If 1 'scape Monsieur's 'pothecary shops, 

Foutre for Guise's shambles ! 

Chapman, Ihimy d'Ambois, v. 1. 
A foutra for the world, and worldlings lmso ! 

Shak , 2 Hon. IV., v. 8. 

fouth (ffitli), ». and a . [Sc., also writton/owf// / 
< ME .fulthe, fullness: uee fulth.'] I, w. Abun- 
dance; plenty. 

So suit! 30 chels jour Pastoris glide 
That lies the /out A of heuinly fin 
To satisfle the houngre scliefp 
Quhilk in thare cure thay haue to kelp 

Lawler, Dewtle of Kyngls (K. E. T. H ), 1. 820. 
He has a fouth o' auld ntck-nackets, 

Rusty aim caps and Jinglin’ jackets. 

Burns, Captain Groso's Peregrinations. 

n. a. Abundant; copious; plenteous. 

When tin* wind Is In the South, rain will to fouth. 

Scotch jwoverb 

foutrat. n. See fouter*. 

fouty (ro'ti), a. and w. [Also foots; ( Y.fouht, 
used in slang and vulgar speech m a great va- 
riety of senses, expressing contempt or empha- 
sis; pn. of foutre , < L. futuere: see fouter*.] 
I. a. Moan; contemptible; despicable. 

lie, Sampson like, 

Got to his feet, finding no other tool, 

Broke one rogue’s lmck with a strong wooden stool, 
And, at a second blow, with little pains, 

Beat out another fouty rascal’s bnuns. 

Hamilton, Wallace, p. 868. 

II. n.; pi. fouties (-tiz). A base, contempti- 
ble fellow. 

[Scotch and North. Eng.] 


fowl 


fom (fft'TjHt)* **; 


(-5). [L., a small 


.. . 

pit.] 1. In anat . and *o6l., a depression or 
shallow pit in a surface, generally more or lesa 
rounded. — 2. In hot., a depression or pit; espe- 
cially. a depression on the upper surface of tbe 
leaf-sneath in lsoetes, in whien the sporangium 
is formed.— Fovea anterior or superior, a depression 
on either side of the flour of tlie fourth ventricle of the 
brain in front of thu stria) acustkie. — Fovea axillaris, 
tho armpit.— Fovea cardlaoft, the space occupied by the 
heart in tlie early embryo.— FOvea OOntrallS retlMB, 
a little pit in the middle of the macula lutea or yellow 
spot of the retina. Sec retina.— Fovea bemielllptloa, 
an oval transverse depression on tlie roof of the vestibule 
of the Inner ear, Meliorated from the fovea hemlspherlca 
by the crista vest Ihuli.— Fovea bemiipli«xim, a small 
rounded depression on the inner wall of the vestibule of the 
Inner ear, perforated by minute orifices for the passage of 
filaments of the auditory nerve.— FOvea ovalis. Some ss 
/o«moMtiur(whicli see,under/osMi).- Fovea posterior 
or Inferior, s depression in the floor of the loorth ven- 
tricle on either side below tbe strife scustlcw.— Fovea 
■upraolavlcularls, the depression shove the elsvlole be- 
tween the trapesl us and sternocleidomastoid muscles— 
Fovea troohlsaria a depression (sometimes replaced by 


pulley of the superior onllane muscle is fastened. 

foveal (fo'v£-al). a. [(fovea + -<*/.] Of or per- 
taining to or situated in a fovea: as, a fovea l 
image (an image formed upon the fovea cen- 
tralis of the retina). 

foveate (fo'vo-at). a. [< NL .fovea tus, ( L. fovea , 
0 small pit, pitfall.] 1 . In amt. and sodl., hav- 
ing fovefie; fossulate; alveolate; pitted. — 2. In 
hot., covered with small excavations or pits; 
pitted. 

foveated (fo'v$-a-ted), a. [( foveate + -ed*.] 
Same as foveate. 

A small irregular foveated vesicle was present 

Medical News, L1I. 546. 

foveola (fo-vC'9-l^), n. : pl./om>/fl- (-16). [NL.. 
dim. of fovea , a small pit.] 1. In anal, and 
cool., a slight pit or depression found at the 
summits of the papilla) of the kidney, at the 
bottom of which are the mouths of the urinif- 
erous tubules. — 2. In hot ., in the leaves of Iso- 
etes , above tlie fovea, a small depression out of 
which the ligule springs. — 3. In entom ., a small 
fovea, or rounded impressed space.- Lateral 
foveolb. In orthopterous insects, two small depressions 
on the margins of tlie vertex, near the compound eyes. - 
Median or central fOVCOllL 111 orthopterous insects, a 
depressed part of the vertex, hounded by raised inanrfns. 
foveolariotlfi (fo'vv-o-lft'ri-us), «. [< NL. fove- 
ola + -/irioiM.J Foveolate. 
foveolate (fo'vf-o-lat), a. [< NL. foveolatus , 

( foveola , q. v.l In anat., soot, and hot., having 
foveoloB ; marked by little depressions or pits, 
foveole (fo'v9-ol), w. [< Wh. foveola, dim. of L* 
form , a pit: see foi'ea.] A foveola. 
foveolet (fd'vS-o-let), n. [< foveolc + -et.] In 
entom., a small foveole: a small, roundish, ra- 
ther deep depression of a surface, larger than 
a variolo. 

fovilla (fo-virg), n. [NL., dim., irreg. < L. Jo- 
vere, warm, cherish: see foment.] In hot., the 
contents of a pollen-grain, consisting of coarse- 
ly granular protoplasm and other matters, 
fowaget, «. [< OF.fouayc, feuage : mo f mage. J 
Hearth-money; feuage. 

Bethink yo. Sirs, 

What were the fo way c and tho aulisidles 
When bread waa hut four mltea that a now a groat’ 

Sir II. Taylor , Fli. vau Artevelde, I., 11. 6. 

fowert, a. and n. See four, 
pm k, «. A dialectal form of folk. 
fowl 1 (foul), n. [Early mod. E. also foul, foule : 
gude < ME. fowl, foul, fowel, fuwel, fuel, fuzel,1ugel, 

hide < AS. fugol, fugel ss OS. fugal, fugl as OFnes. 

L fugel ss D. vogel ss MLG. vogel, voggcl , vagel ss 

OHG. fogal, MHG. vogel, G. vogel ss Icol. fugl, 
fogl ss Sw. f&gel ss Dan. fugl ss Goth, fugls, a 
fowl, a bird. It is possible that the ong. form 
was *flugl, AS. *flugol, etc., < */ *Jtug,A&.fle6gan 
(pret. pi. flugon), fly; cf. G. geflugel , fowl col- 
lectively (< flieaen ss R.fiy), with equiv. MHG. 
gevilgele. Cf. fugleman, G. Mgelmann.] 1. A 
bird : generally unchanged in the plural when 
used in a collective or generic sense. 

This launde that I of speke was so feire and plesannt to 
be-holde for the swote sauonrs, that thel hadde no will to 
move thens and for the swete songe of UiefotHcs. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X 11. 274. 
In Huntlee bannkes os mery to bee, 

Whore fovd.es synges botiie nyght and dove. 

Thomas qf zlrsseldoune (Child's Ballads, 1. 107). 
This river also, as the two former, is replenished with fish 
and foule, Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 117. 

Specifically— 2. A barn-yard cock or hen; also, 
a domestic duck or turkey ; in the plural, poultry. 
[This is now the usual meaning of the word wlwn used 
without qualification, bird being the general term for s 
feathered biped.] 



fowl 

Then waiter torn over, 

To take off a com 
From /Me, which all tar of, 

A wing or a leg of. If coo, A Public Dinner. 

moUier went about Inside the house, or among the 

isad/oWi. . . . But the /raft would take no notice 

of It, except to cluok for barley. 

it D. Blaekmore, Loma Doone, vl. 
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j countries, as Great Britain. It Is more fully known 

as the red fox, and runs into several varieties, as the cross- 
M silver or sil ver-grayfbx, Uaekfox, etc. The common 


JSL 


of Europe and North America. Also called /oin met 
orem-maOed fowl. Bee friah.-Wm fowl, non- 
domest ic ated birds, especially game-birds, or such as are 
hunted for food. 

fowl 1 (foul), r. [< MS. fowlen,/ 'ouUm, < AS. fu- 
geUan (as MHG. vogelen), fowl, < fugol, a fowl: 
see fowl 1 , n.] I. intrans. To catch or kill wild 
fowl as game or for food, an by means of de- 
coys, nets, or snares, by pursuing thorn with fal- 
cons or hawks, or by snooting. 

In these evory man may hunt, and/otef, and fish. 

Jer. raptor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 004. 

You sit at their tables— you sleep under their roof-true 
— you fish, hunt, and /out with them. 

it Choate , Addresses, p. 0. 

n. trans. To hunt wild fowl over or in ; catch 
or kill wild fowl in. 

They hunt all grounds, and draw all seas, 

Foui every brook and bush, to please 

Their wanton taste. A. Joneon, Catiline, 1. 1. 

fowl^t. d. An obsolete variant otfoufl. 

fowl-cholera (foul'kol'e-rji), n. Same as chick- 
en-choleru. See cholera , 3. 

fowler (fou'lGr), n. [Early mod. E. also fouler; 
< ME. fowler .fancier, foulerc , < AS. Jugelcrc, 
fuff lore (= MLG. vogelere = OHO. fogaldri, 
MHG. i mgcl&re, vogder , G. voglcr ), a fowler, < 
fugeltan , fowl : see fowl*, r.] 1. One who pur- 
sues or snares wild fowls ; ono who takes or 
kills birds for food. 

The bird that kuowes not the false fowlers call 

Into his hidden nott full easely doth fall. 

Spenser, V. Q., III. i. 64. 

Tho foolish bird hiding his head in a hole thinks him- 
self secure from tho view of thefouder, because the fowler 
Is not in his view. South, Works, VII. xilL 

Vainly the foudeFs eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 

Bryant , To a Waterfowl. 

2f. A small piece of ordnance carrying stone- 
shot. Many such cannon were distinguished by 
the names of birds, as falcon, saker, etc. Also 
called veuglairc. 

fowlerite (fou'16r-It), n. [After Dr. Samuel 
Fowler (1779-1844).] A variety of tho manga- 
nese silicate rhodonite, from Franklin Fur- 
nace, New Jersey, containing 5 or 0 per cent, 
of zinc oxid. 

Fowler's solution. See solution. 

fsvlery (fou'16r-i), » . [< fowl + -erg.] 1. 
Fowling. — 2. A placo where fowls are kept or 
reared ; a poultry-yard ; a hennery. 

fowling (fou'lin A ». [< ME. fowlyngc ; verbal 
n. of fowl*, t>.] The practice or sport of shoot- 
ing or snaring birds. 

fowling-no t (fou'ling-net), n. A net for catch- 
ing feathered game. 

Kntanglod in a fowling-net, 

Which lie for carrion Crowes had set 
That in our Peere-tree haunted. 

Spenser, Shop. CaL, March. 

fowling-piece (fou'ling-pes), n. 1 . A light gun 
for shooting fowls or birds of any kind. 

We had sport that will ho a memory through life, and 

* * ‘ 9h 



nntll the age-weakened arms can no longer wield the/otri- 
» ng pieee. R. B. Roosevelt, Game Water Birds (1884), p. 120. 

2. A picture of game. 

The fowUng-pieee, which Is something like the fine pic- 
ture at the Prado. Athenaeum, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 21. 

fowth, n. and a. See fouth. 

fox 1 (foks), n. [< ME. fox, Southern vox (cf .fix- 
es, vixen), < An. fox == OS. vohs, vua (Schmeller) 
a D. voe = MLd. LG. von = OH G.Jiths, MHG. 
ruhs, G.fuchs (ODan./os, a fox, < LG.; Ioel.Jto, 
only in tho fig. sense of fraud) ss Goth. *fauhs 
(not recorded), with suffix s (masc.), cf. Goth. 
fauho = OHG. foha, MHG. vohe, f., a she-fox 
(sometimes used as maao. ), as IceL foa , f ., a fox 
(mod. Ieel. toa , prob. an alteration of foa, due 
to a suiierstitioua notion of not callinga fox 
by its right name); ult. origin unknown. Hence 
AS. *fyxen, flxen, E. flxen, vixen ss G. fuchsin, 
a she-fox.] 1. A carnivorous quadruped of 
the family Canidce and of the vulpine or alope- 
coid series of canines, especially of the restrict- 
ed genus Vulpes, as V. vulgaris of Europe. Tills 
animal is much smaller than the wolf, with a pointed 
muscle, erect ears, elongated pupils of the eyes, long, 
straight, bushy tail tipped with white, and mostly reddish- 
yellow or fulvous pelage. It is prover bially cunning, bur- 
rows in the ground, preys on iambs, poultry, and other 
s mall animals, and Is the principal object of the c 


Red Fox ( Vuifts vulgaris or ju fit w). 

fox of North Amorica is very simitar In the red fox of Eu- 
rope, being probably not BpeciAcally distinct. There uro 
many other true foxes, or species of Vulw * pmiair. In dif- 
ferent parts of the world, ono of the most notable of which 
is the arctic fox or Isatls, V. lagopue, which is of a dnrk 
color, and turns white In winter. (See cut of a retie tax, 
under arrtic.) The eorsuk or odlvo f P. corsar) of Tntary 
and India Is one of a group of small toxcb, represented in 
North America by the kit or swift fox, P relax. (See cut 
under eormk.) The gray fox of the United States 1 m nuf 
fleiently different to linvo Ihhmi placed In another genus, 
Vroeynn (as IT. einereo-aiycntatu*), to which tho coast. fox 
of California (tf. ftt/om/fr) also! wlonga (The relatednni- 
nrnls of South Amerira are thobtd, not alojiroold, and arc 
knownas/oa-Mwfiwr,of the genera Ljtcalapex niu\ pseuda- 
lojwx.) Thofennccs are small African foxes, closely allied 
to Fulpes proper, but commonly placed in a different ge- 
iiuh, Fennecus. (Hoe cut under femur.) llosombllug these 
externally, but structurally different, Is tho African fox, 
JUcgalotieor Otoeyon lalandi, a generalised form represent- 
ing a illlferent subfamily Megalotimr. Tlio tall of the fox 
is called the brush. In the English Illhle tho word /no: re- 
fers in Nome places to the jackal, in others to the fox. Hoe 
rejmard. 

And whan thei seen the Fox, thei svhullo have grel mar* 
veylle of him, be cause that thei saugliu never suclm a 
Best. MandevUle, Travels, p. 207. 

Tlie/uw bariu not when he would steal tho lamb. 

Shak., 2 lien. Vi., ili. 1. 

But a month ago 

The wholo hill side was redder than a /ox. 

Tennyson, Walking to tho Mail. 

Hence— 2. A sly, cunning fellow. 

flo ye, and tell that fox [Herod AgrlppaJ, Behold, I cast 
out devils. Luke xltl. 82. 

We call a crafty and cruel man a fox. 

Beattie, Moral Science, IV. I. 1 1. 

3. The gemmous dragon et : chiefly applied to 
the females and young males. Also called fox- 
fish. [Local, Eng.] — 4. Naut., a seizing made 
by twisting several rope-yarns together and 
rubbing them down.— Arctic fox, burnt fox, fresh- 
water fox, etc. Sec tlie adjoctivos Fox and geese, a 
game played on a cross-shaped board or on a chess-board 
with pins or checkers, one of which is tho fox, the rest 
the geeso. The geese move forward one sonar? at n time, 
and win if they cau surround the fox or drive him into a 
comer. Tho fox can niovo forward or Imckwurd, captures 
the geese as men ore taken in checkers, and wins if he 
captures all the geese. 

“Can you play at no kind of game, Master Harry?” 
"A little at fox and geese, madam. 

H. Brooke, Pool of Quality, I. 887. 
Fox in the hdlet, a game played by laiys, who hopped 
on one leg, and lieat one another u ith gloves or pieces of 
leather. IJalUwell.— Spanish fox (naut.), u single yarn 
twisted contrary to its original lay.' TO DOlt ft fOX, to 
Chop a fOX, etc. See the verlw. 

fox 1 (foks), v. [< fox*, ».] L intrans. 1, To 
hunt tho fox. 

With us of tho North, faxi no is by somo followed during 
the late fall and winter, for the skins of the animal, which 
bring a fair prico in market. Sjwrtman'a Gazetteer , p. ] 7. 

2. To employ crafty means; act with dissimu- 
lation. 

The Venetians will join with France. The Florentines 
and other petty princes are foxina already for fear. 

^ BaWie'e Lettere, II. 175. 

EL irons. To steal. Coll. Eton. (HaiHwcB.) 
f<« a (foks), v. [Prob., as foxed, foxfire , foxy, 
etc,, in related senses indicate, v/ost*, n., with 
ref. to the red orrusty color of the common fox.] 
L intrans. 1. To become diseolored: said of 
timber or of paper. See foxed, foxfire. 


but often by rust A\ and Q., 6th ser., XI. 173. 

2. To turn sour: said of beer when it sours in 
fermenting. 

n. trans. To make sour, os beer in ferment- 

foxft (foks), v . [Prob. in allusion to /or 1 or 
fox! a,] I, trans. To intoxicate; fuddle; stupefy. 
Ah, blind as one that had been /we'd a seven-night! 
Middleton ( and another), Mayor of Queenliorough, v. 1. 
Item, such s day I was got /ax'd with foolish metheglin. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet life, 1. 1. 


foxglove 

The sole contention [Is] who can drink most, and fern Us 
fellow tlie soonest Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 141. 

IL intrans. To become drunk. 

Tlio humble tenant that does bring 
A clilckn or oggcn tor’s offering 
Is tanu Into the bnttry, and does /oaf 
ftjuall with him Uiat gave a stalled oxe. 

Veue* prefixed to Lueaeta, 1048. 

fOX 4 (foks), r. t. [Origin obscure.] To repair, as 
a shoe, by renewing tho front upper-leather; 
also, to cover the upper of (a shoe) with a piece 
of ornamental leather. 

f0X 6 t (foks), n. [Origin obscure; hardly an 
accom. of OF. faux, faulx, a scythe, < L. falx, a 
sickle : see falx, and cf. falchion, from the same 
source. According to Borne, so called from the 
figure of a wolf (taken lor a fox) on the Possam 
blades: see wolf -blade.] A sword. [Old slang.] 
Put up your sword ; 

I have seen it often ; 'tin a fox. 

Beau, and FI , Captain, 111. A 
O, What blade is ’t? 

A Toledo, or an English /toe. 

Webster . White Devil, v. t 
A cowardly slave, that dares as woll eat Ills fox as draw 
it In curncst. KUliyreie, J'arson a Weibliiig 

foxbane (foks'b&n). n. A secies of monk’s- 
hood, Aconitum Vufparia. 
fox-bat (foks'bat), n . A flying-fox ; a fruit-bat; 
one of the large fmgivorous bats of tlie family 
VUropodidtv, such as tlie kalong or edible fruit- 
bat, rtcropu* edulis, of tho East Indies, measur- 
ing 4 or 5 feet in alar expanse: bo called from 
tho fox- 1 ike face. See out tinder flying-fox. 
foxberry (foks'ber'i), n.; pi. foxherries (-is). 
A iiumo of the plant Arctostaphylos Uva-itrsu 
See bearbriry. 

fox-bolt (foks'lidlt), n . A bolt which has one 
end split 1 o receive a wedge. The wedge, when 
the bolt is driven in, secures it. 8ee fox-wedge. 
fox-brash (foks' brush), n. Tlie tail of a fox. 
fox-case (foks'kas), n. The Bkin of a fox. 
fox-chase (foks'chas), n. The pursuit of a fox 
with hounds. 

Sea the same man in vigour. In the gout, . . . 

Mad ut n/ox e/uue, wise at a debate. 

Pope, Moral Essays,!. 74. 

fox-earth (foks'erth), n. A hole in the earth 
to which a fox resorts to hide itself. 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe die race that stormed tho 
liou’a den? Macaulay, Virginias. 

foxed (fokst)j p. a. [< fox& (in def. 8 < foxfi) + 
-ed**.] 1. Discolored by incipient, decay: said 
of timber. — 2. Discolored, stained, or spotted: 
said of books or prints, with reference to the 
paper. Thu discoloration In liooks Is usually caused by 
imperfect cleansing from the chemicals used In the manu- 
facture of tho patter. 

3. Covered by a foxing, as a shoe, 
foxary (fok's^r-i), n. [< ME. forerie (sr G. 
fuchserei) ; < fox* + -fry.] Behavior like that 
of a fox; fox-like character; wiliness; cun- 
ning. 

I have wel lever . . . 

lllforo the puple [peoplol patre and preye, 

And wrie | cover] mo in niy foxene 
Under a cope of papelurdic |)iy|NtciisyL 

/ton*, of the Boee, 1. 6706. 

fox-evil (foks'e'vl), n. Same as alopecia. 
fox-finch (foks'flneh), n. Same as fox-sparrow. 
foxfire (foks'fir), v. [< fox 3 + fire. 1 The 
phosphorescent light given forth by decayed 
or foxed timber. 

fox-fish (foks'fish), n. Same as foxl, 3. 
foxglove (foks'gluv), n. [< ME. foxes glove, < 
AS. foxes glofa, i. o., fox’s glove: foxes, gen. of 
fox , fox; glofa , glove. Cf. Norw. rev-ltfclde, lit. 
fox-bell. See other names under Digitalis.] 
1. A common ornamental flowering plant of 
gardens, Ihgitalis intrymrea, a native of Europe, 
where it is found in hilly and especially rocky 
Biibalpine localities. It has large tiiliulHr-rampanu- 
latu llowcrs In long terminal racemes, and is one of the 
most stately and beautiful of European plants. Tl« 
flowers are purfdc or sometimes white or rose-colored. 
The plant has valuable medicinal properties ss a sedative 
and diuretic. Soo Digitalis. 

f'aii through the pastures often times hath ninne 
To plucke the speckloil fox- gloves from tlielr stem. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, If 4. 


Bring orchis, bring the , 
Tennyson, 


lore spire. 

n Meniorlaiii, lxxxlil 


2. The name in Jamaica of species of Phyto- 
lacca. — 3. One of several plants of other gen- 
era. — False foxglove, of the Vnlted States, Gerardus 
/lava and G. aucrcifolia, species allied to Digitalis, with 
large yellow flowers. — Foxglove-pug, Kujdtheein jml- 
ehellata, a small geometrid moth of Knglaud — Muutll 
foxglove, the Seymeria maerophylla , a species similar to 
false foxglove, a plant with yellow flowers, densely woolly 
within. 


lbx-goose 

fox-gOOM (foks'gtts), n. The Egyptian or Nile 
goose, Chenalojwx or Alopochen mgypUma: so 
called either from the rusty-reddish, coloration 
or from the bird's breeding in underground 
burrows. 

fOZ-grape (foks 'graph »• The common name 
of several species of North American wild 
grapes, especially Vitis Idibrusca of the north- 
ern and western and V. vulptna of the southern 
United States: so called from their musky or 
foxy perfume. 

foxhound (foks'hound), n. A hound for chas- 
ing foxes: a variety of hound in which are 
combined, in the highest degree of excellence, 
ileetness, strength, spirit, flue scent, persever- 
ance, and subordination. The foxhound in smaller 
than the sLaghound, Ita average height bring from 20 to 
22 Inches It la suuiHisod to bo a mixed breed between Lhu 
•tnghouml or the bloodhound mid the grej Imiuid It ia 
commonly of a white colui, w Ith pati hen of Iduek Mini tun. 

fox-hunt (foks'hunt), n. A eliase or hunting of 
a fox with hounds. 

fox-hunt (foks'lmnt), v. t. [(fox-hunt, w.j To 
hunt foxes with hounds. 

1 have engaged a large parly to enme here . . . and stay 
a month to fox-hunt. Duke of Uiehoiond, To Burke. 

He fox-hunted wherever foxes wen- to bo found 

Cht ml mu Union, March Ml, 1887. 

fQX-hnnter (foks'huu'tGr), n. One who hunts 
or pursues foxes with hounds, 
fox-nnnting (foks'hun'ting), «. and a. I. ft. 
The sport of hunting the fox. 

II. ci. Relating to the hunting of the fox; 
having the tastes or habits of a fox-hunter. 

Powper himself, ... in imioiii* revised by so austere a 
oeusoras John Mew ton, culls a fox-hunting squire Nim- 
rod. Macaulay , Comic Dramatists of the lleatoratioii. 

fOXln6ii L (fok'si-nes), n. [(foxy 1 4- -now.] The 
state or character of luring foxy, (a) The state or 
quality of luring fox-like, or cunning like a rox ; wilinesn , 
cunning ; craftiness, (b) The quality of having u jicciilinr 
penetrating, sweet, musky, and somewhat sieklNh taste and 
smell, os Mime American grujies 
foxinOBS* 2 (fok'si-nes), 91 . [< foxy * + -now*.] 1. 
The state of being foxed, decayed, stained, dis- 
colored, or spotted, as books ; decay. 

Oak timber of the gnarled description, and having some 
figure In the grain, is hi request for articles of furniture, 
ami even when In a state of decay, or lu its worst stage 
of taxmens, the cabinet-maker prizes It for the deep red 
colour. Laslett, TIihIrt, p. 47. 

2. The state or quality of being of a lmrsh, sour 
taste, aH wine or beer. 

foxing (fok'sing), ft. [Verbal 11 . of/hH, r. J An 
extra or ornamental surfuce of skin or leather 
over the upper of a shoe, 
foxtail (fok* siflh), a. [< ME. foxyshc (= G.fuch- 
sisch ) ; < fox 1 4* -ink 1 . ] Resembling a fox ; es- 
pecially, cunning. [Karo.] 

Among foxys bofoxisehe of nature; 

Among rniicnoura thjnk for uvautage. 

I'oUtieal Poems, etc (ed Film I vail), p 2r>. 

foxlyt (foks'li), a. [</o/l + -ly 1 .] Having the 
qualities of a fox : as, foxly craft. 

Ho men that fnxlie hhi, 

And long their lust to hum' 
lint cannot come thereby, 

Make wise they would not ernue 
TurberoiUe , A Fox that wold Kale no <« rapes. 

fox-moth (foks'mdth), ft. A rather large cin- 
namon or grayish-brown bombyeid moth of 
Europe, iMstmainpa rubi: so called from its 
color. The larva feeds on the heath. 
f0X-n0B6d (foks'nozd), a. Having a snout like 
a fox’s : an epithet applied to the Jomurs called 
fox-nosed monkeys. 

fox-shark (foks'shiirk), ft. The sea-fox, sea- 
ape, Bwinglotail, or thresher, Alopia s 1 wipes, a 
large shark from 112 to 15 feet long, of which 
the tail forms more than half, whence the name. 
It is of a bluish lead-color above and white be- 
neath. See cut under Alopia s. 
foxship (foks'ship), n. [(fox 1 4- -tffctp.] The 
character or qualities of a fox; cunning. 

lludsl thou /rcra/Op 

To banish him thnt struck more blows for Romo 
Than thou hast spoken words? Shak., Cor., lv. 2. 

fax-sleep (foks'slep), ft. A feigned sleep. 
fox-8nake (foks'snak), n. A large harmless 
serpent of the United States, Coluber vulpinus , 
of a liglit-browu color with squarish chocolate 
blotches. 

fox-sp&rrow (foks'spar'o), «. A fringillino bird 
of North America, belonging to the genus Pcw- 
serella: so called from the rusty-reddish or 
foxy color of the common species. The common 
anodes, P. iliora , Is found throughout eastern parts of 
North Auwrlua. It is one of the largest and handsomest 
of thu sparrows, 6f Inches long anil 11 In extent of wings ; 
it is reddish alnive, more or less obscured with gray, white 
below, blotched and streaked with reddish, and has two 
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whitish wing-bands and a yellowish lower mandible. It 
is a fine songster. It breeds In British America, Is migra- 
tory, and winters in the Middle States and southward. It 
nests indifferently in bushes or on the ground, and lays 
greenish-white eggs thickly speckled with rusty brown. 
Several varieties of the fox-sjiarrow Inhabit western irnrts 
of tlie continent, all of them leu foxy in color than the 
typical P. t liana. Also called fox-flneh. 
fox-squirrel (foks'skwur'el), n. The largest 
true arboreal squirrel of eastern North America. 
It is about 12 inches long (the tall being an much more), 
mid varies In color from black, with white nose and ears, 
through various shades of reddish, rnsty brown, and gray. 
The ears are not tufted. It Is much larger and otherwise 
distinct from the ordinary gray and red squirrels, and 
Its several varieties or subspecies have received different 
names. Tlie rusty aud grayish form Is Seiurus einereus, 





Black Fox.iqulrrel 
{S duetts njgrr). 

the northern fox-squirrel ; the block is *S*. niger, the south- 
ern fox-smilrrel ; tlie strongly reddish form of the Missis- 
sippi region is 8. ludoviciantu, the western fox-squirrel. 
Also called rat-mjuirrel. 

foxtail ( foks'tal ), ft. 1. The tail of a fox. It was 
anciently one of the badges of a fool. [Prop- 
erly /ar-tatZ.] — 2. One of various species of 
gross with soft brush-like spikes of flowers, es- 
pecially of the genus Alopecurus, and also of the 
genera Setaria and (in Jamaica) Andropogon. 
The meadow-foxtail Is Alopemrus jnratrnsi s; the slender 
foxtail, A. agrestie; the water foxtail, A geniadatus ; the 
bristly foxtail, Setaria glauca , and the green foxtail, 8. 
riridui. A\wa foxtail-gra**, 

3. A club-moss, lycopodium clavatum . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

That plant which lu our dale 
We call Stag's horn or Fax stall. 

Wnnhnoarth. 

4. In metal., the cinder, of a more or less cy- 
lindrical form and hollow in the center, obtain- 
ed in tho last stago of the charcoal-finery pro- 
cess.— Foxtail wedge. Salim us fox iredge.— Foxtail 
wedging, In joinery. a method of fastening performed by 
stlrkTiiginto the jiolnt of a wooden bolt a thin wedge of 
hard wood, which, when tho holt reaches the lx>ttmn of the 
hole, split* tho liolt, expands it, and thus secures It. Him 
/ox-bolt and fox-wedge . — To give one a flap with a fox- 
tallt, to deceive or muke u fool of him 

A flap 1 rith afoze-iaile, a Jest. Florio. 

fox-tailed (foks'tald), a. Having u t nil like that, 
of a fox. 

foxtail-graBB (foks'tal-gr&s), w. Same as fox- 
tail, 2. 

foxtongue (foks'tung), w. The hart’s-tongpe 
fern, Svolojiendrium vulgarc. [Ireland.] 

fox-trap (taka' trap), n. A trap, gin, or snare 
designed to catch foxes. 

fox-trot (foks'trot), ft. A 7 >aeo, aa of a horse, 
consisting of a series of short, steps, usually 
adopted in breaking from a walk int o a trot, or 
in slackening from a trot to a walk. 

Hhe heard a horse approaching at nfox trot 

The Century, .XXXVI. 807. 

Fox-type (foks'tlp), w. [Named from H. Fox 
Tulbot, whose surname was already employed 
in the term ialbotype , q. v.] 1 . A photo-engrav- 
ing process in which the negative is printed 
on a gelatin film, the unaltered gelatin washed 
uwny, and an electrotype made from tho result- 
ing imago. Also called Fox-Talbot proves s . — 
2. A picture producod by this process. 

fox-wedge (foks'wej), «. In carp., etc., a thin 
wodgo of hard wood inserted in the point of a 
wooden pin or tenon to be driven into a hole 
which is not bored through. When the buck of the 
wedge readies the bottom of the hole, it Is forced into the 
pin, and Hprunds its end so that It cannot ho wlthdrnym 
from (lie hole. Also called foxtail wedge, nose-key, Com* 
pare fax-halt, and foxtail wedging, under foxtail. 

fox-wolf (foks'wfllf), ft. One of the South 
American canine quadrupeds of the genera Ly- 
calopex Aud Pscudalopex, which resemble both 
foxes and wolves. 

fOXWOOd (foks'wfld), ft. [(fox* + wood 1; ef. 
foxfire."} Foxed wood; decayed wood, espe- 
cially such as emits a phosphorescent lignt. 
[U. 8.] 

foxy 1 (fok'si), a. [(fox 1 4- *1.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of foxes; resembling 
or suggestive of a fox; hence, tricky; given to 
cunning or subtle artifice. 


Oh, ferny Fharlsay, that it thy leuen, of which Christ so 
diligently bad vs beware. Tyndals, Works, p. 148. 
Henceforward rarely could she front in hall, 

Or elsewhere, Modrvd's narrow ferny face. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. Of the color of the common red fox; rnfoiu ; 
reddish; ferrugineous. 

That [style] of Titian, which may be called the Golden 
manner, when unskilfully managed becomes what the 
painters call Foxy. Sir J . Jieynolda , Note on Dnfresnoy. 

Ills frosted e&rlocks, striped wlth/uay brown. 

Lowell, Fits Adam's Story. 

He was s youngish fellow, with /ary whiskers under his 
chin. if. JSggleeton, The Graysons, six. 

3. Having the peculiar sickish-sweet taste and 
smell of tho American fox-grape, illustrated in 
the familiar Concord grape. 

foxy 2 (fok'si), a. [< fox * + -y 1 ; or a particu- 
lar use of foxy 1 , with rof. to fox*."] 1. Sour; 
said of wine, beer, etc., which itas soured in the 
course of fermentation. — 2. Discolored, as by 
decay; stained; foxed. Bee foxed, specifically 
applied In dyeing to colors which assume an undesirable 
reddish shade, due to insufllcient soaping or cheiiifcklng. 
foyif (foi), ». [< OF. foy, foi (b\foi) 9 earlier fet, 
feul, faith, > E. fay * and faith, q. v,] Faith ; 
allegiance. 

He Easterland sulalowd, and Donmarke wonne, 

And of them both did/oy and tribute raise. 

Speturr, ¥ Q., II. x 41. 

foy 2 * (foi), n. [< OD. foey , a compact (Kilian ), 

( OF. foy, fid, faith: see /by 1 .] A feast given 
by a person who is about to make a journey or 
who has just returned. 

He did at the Dog glvo me and some other friends of his 
his foy, he being to set sail to-day. Pepye, Diary, I. 286. 

foy 3 !, ft. [Origin obscure.] Some sort of cheat 
or swindler. Dames. 

Thou you be croesbites, foye, and nips, yet yon are not 
good lifts. 

Greene, Thieves Falling Out (Ifarl. Mlsc., VIII. 889). 
foyaite (foi'a-It), ft. [< Foy a, a locality in Por- 
tugal, + -»*$*.] Same as elwolitesyemte. 
foyalt, a. S eefoial. 

foyer (fwo-ya' ), w. [F. , hearth, fireside , green- * 
room, lobby of a theater, focus, ete., < ML. fo- 
cartus, hearth, prop, adj., < L. focus, hearth, 
fireplace (> F. feu, fire) : nee focus.] 1. In the- 
aters, opera-houses, etc., a public room at or 
near tho on trance noxt to or comprising the 
lobby: of ton, as in the Grand Opera at Paris, 
a magnificent saloon, elaborately decorated. 

We met next In tlie foyer of the opera, between acta of 
Traviata. T. Wtnthrop, Canoe and Saddle, v. 

2. In a furnace, tho crucible or basin which 
holds the molten metal, 
foylet. An obsolete form of foil}, foil*. 
foynt, v. A variant otfoin 1 . 
foysont, «* An obsolete form of foison. 
foze (fox), r. i . ; prot. and pp. foeed, ppr. foxing. 
[Be., ]>erhaps connected with E. fust*, fusty , 
foist *, etc.] To bocorne moldy; lose flavor. 
fojrineBB (fo'zi-nes), w. The state or quality of 
being fozy; sponginess; softness; hence, want 
of stamina; want of spirit; dullness. [Scotch.] 

The weak and young Whigs have become middle aged, 
and their fozineu can no longer lie concealed 

Blackwood's Mag., Dec., 1821, p. 763. 

fozy (fo'si), a. [Cf./Ojew.] Bnongy; soft; fat 
and puffy. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
fp. An abbreviation 01 forte-piano. 

F. P. A. An abbreviation of free of particular 
average, a phrase of frequent use in marine in- 
surance. Bee average*. 

Ft. An abbreviation of French. 
ftat, prep, and adv . Same as fro. 
ftab (frab), v. t . ; pret. and pp. frahbed, ppr. 
frabbing . [E. dial. ; origin obscure.] To worry; 
harass. 

I waa not kind to you ; I frabbed you aud plagued you 
from the first, my lamb. Mrs. Gaskell , Ruth, xxxvl. 

ftabblt (frab'it), a. [(frab + Mtxs-ed*.] Pee- 
vish. Mrs . Qasketl. 

fracas (fra'kas; F. pron. fra-kft'), ft. [F. (= 
8p .fracaso = Pg. It. fracasso), an uproar, crash, 

( fraca88er = 8p. fracasar as Pg. fraoassar , ( It. 
fracassarc, break in pieces, destroy, (fra, with- 
in, amidst, in, upon (prob. shortened from L. 
infra, within). + mssare , < L. quassare, shatter, 
break, intensive of quatere , snake: see cash 1 , 
cass !, and quash.] A disorderly noise or up- 
roar ; a brawl or noisy quarrel; a disturbance. 

Officers of the earl's household, 1ivery*men and retainers, 
went and came with all the insolent fracas which attaches 
to their profession. &oM, Kenilworth, vli. 

frache (fr&sh), ft. [A technical term, of uncer- 
tain origin ; perhaps (f ) < F. fraiche, tem. of 
frais, fresh, cool.] In glass-works, an iron pan 
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In which glass vessels which require annealing 
ere exposed to beet in the leer. 

to®tdt (fras'ld), a. [< L.fraHdu*, soft, mellow, 
< *fnioere, inceptive fracesoere, become soft or 
mellow, rot, spoil.] Rotten from being too ripe ; 
overripe. 

frack 1 (frak), a. Same as freck*. 

tmok 2 (frak), e. [Perhaps < frock 1 as frccki.) 
L intram. To abound, swam, or throng. JTof- 
[Prov. Eng.] 

IL tram r. To fill to excess. Wright [Prov. 

fracL^ (frak), n. A hole in a garment. JJalli- 
mil [Prov. Eng.] 

fractable (frak'tfr-bl), w. [< L. fractus, pp. of 
frangere, break, + -able.} In arch., a gable- 
coping, when the coping follows the outline of 
the gable, and is broken into steps, crenelles, 
ogees, etc. 

fraeted (frak'ted), a. [< L .fractus, pp. ot fran- 
gere (frag-), break, as E. break.'} If. Broken; 
violated. 

HU days and times are post, 

And my reliances on hia fraeted dates 

Hath sinlt my credit. 8hak. t T. of A., II. 1. 

His heart 1* fraeted, and corrolwmte. 

Shak., Hen. V., il. 1. 

2. Specifically, in her ., broken asundor. This 

condition is depicted in different wo>s: 

thus, a twee fraeted may lie represented 
as two domt-bars touching at one angle, 
or as a bar with a pieoe broken out of 
the middle and moved away. The bla- 
zon must therefore give more than the 
mere epithet 

Fracticornest (frak-ti-kAr'n6z), . 

n ,,l. [NL (WiUe, 1802) ] 

A group of coleopterous insects, 
representing a division of the family Curcuho- 
nidas . 

fraction (frak'shon), n. [< ME. fraction , frac - 
cum, < OP. P. fraction = Pr. fraemo = 8p. frac- 
cion ss Pg. fraiy&o = It. frazionc, < L. frac- 
tions -), a breaking, a breaking in pieces, ML. 
a fragment, portion, < frangere , pp. fractus, 
break, = E. break , q. v.] 1. The act of break- 

ing, or the state of being broken, especially by 
violence ; a breaking or fracture. [Bare.] 

Hnoh public judgment in matters of opinion must i>e 
seldom, . . . for In matters speculative, as ail determina- 
tions are fallible, so scarce any of them are to purpose, 
nor ever able to make comixiiisation of either side, either 
for the public fraction, or the particular injustice. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 883. 

2. Specifically (eccles.), the liturgical act of 
breaking or dividing the eucharistic bread, or 
host. Four such fractions are found in different litur- 
gies at different points ill the office, but all do not occur 
in any one liturgy, namely: (1) A preparatory cutting or 
separation of portions at the beginning of the office or in 
the office of pruthtmlH ; (2) a breaking at the word ‘‘brake ” 
(Jnsffit) in the institution ; (3) the solemn fraction after 
cousocratton and Indore communion ; (4) a division for 
distribution among the communicants. 

The bread, when it is consecrated and made sacramental, 
is the body of our lx>rd ; and the /metfon and distribution 
of It is the communication of that body, which died for us 
upon the cross. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 30T>. 

The Fraction ... In some Liturgies precedes the Lord’s 
Prayer. J. Jf. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 518. 

3. A fragment; a separated portion ; a discon- 
nected part. 

The /roctamz of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraiw, the bits, and greasy rellqucs 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, ore bound to Diumed. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 

An elect /racCton ... did not turn their books on the 
HesshdL O. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 38. 

4. In math. : (a) In arith ., a part, or a number 
of aliquot parts, of unity. Unity is regarded os di- 
vided Into equal porta sod one or more of these parts 
as taken to constitute the fraction. The number of ports 
Into which the unit is divided Is termed the denomina- 
tor, Uid the number of these parts taken the numerator. 
Tno denominator is commonly written below, and the nu- 
merator above, a horizontal or diagonal line : thus, f , j, 
H Fractions written in this form arc called common or 
vulgar fractions. (flee decimal.) A proper fraction Is one 
whose numerator Is leu than its denominator; an im- 
proper fraction, one whose numerator la greater than its 
denominator : as, |, V> A simple fraction expresses the 
ratio between two whole numbers : as, | ; a compound or 
complex fraction expresses the ratio between fractions (or 
mixed numbers), or between afractlou (or mixed number) 
and a whole number : as, 


(b) In alg.. a ratio of algebraic quantities anal- 
ogous to the arithmetical vulgar fraction, and 
similarly expressed.- Aitronomioal or physical 
fraction, a fraction whose denominator is 00 or a power 
thereof : so called because angular degrees ore so divided 
by astronomers, and lengths formerly were so also.— Con- 
tinued fraction, see continued. —Convergent frac- 
tion. convergent, n.— Decimal immUm. Seeded- 
moA- national motion, a fraction whose numera- 
tor and denominator are rational ; eapcoially, one which 
can bo resolved into a mini of two fractions of lower de- 
nominators.— Vanishing fraction, a fraction whose nu- 
merator aud denominator are inlltiih siniol or vanishing 
together. -Vulgar fraction. See def. 4 (a). 

fractional (frak'shon-al), a. [< fraction + -at ] 
Pertaining to fractions ; comprising a part or 
the parts of a unit ; constituting a fraction: as, 
fractional numbors. 

So soon as the leulorodj child is able to wield u hoe, he 
is regarded a fractional field-hand, and during the cotton- 
picking season quite a large f met ion. 

Pop. Set Mo., XXVI. 42. 

Fractional cultivation, currency, distillation, pre- 
Clpltatl02L oto. See the nouns. 

fractionally (frak'shon-nl-i), a dr. In a frac- 
tional maimer; by a fraction. 

The new discoveries in California ami Australia rendered 
gold fractionally cheaper than silver 

Quaiterly lire , (WXVI 4ftft 

The chloride was next fractionally distilled, and a mu- 
tton eventually obtained ladling constantly ut 120* t\ 

Jiaturc, XXXIX. .10. 

fractionary (frak'shon-ft-ri), a. [= F. fractwn- 
naire = op. Pg. frdccionar/o ; as fraction + 
-ary.] 1. Fractional. — 2. Of a f motional na- 
ture; constituting a small part; hence, subor- 
dinate; unimportant. 

Our sun . . . describing the swoop of such an orbit In 
Bnace, and completing tlie mighty revolution In such a ]>e- 
riod of time as to reduce our planetary seasons and our 
planetary movements to a very bumble and fractionary 
rank in the scale of a higher astronomy. Chalmers. 

Those who were contemporary to tlieBe great agencies 
{by which Christianity moved] baw only in part; the frac- 
tionary inode of their jMirceptions intercepted tills compul- 
sion from them. De (futncey, Esseucs, I. 

Fractionary function. Some os meromorphic function 
(which see, tinder meromorphic). 

fractionate (frak'shon-at), v. t. ; prot. and pp. 
fractionated, ppr. fractionating. [ < fraction + 
-ate 2.] To subject to or obtain by the proocHH 
of fractionation. 

The liquid in the receiver vmsfractunuitcd Into portions. 

Amer. Chan. Jour , VIII. «. 

Tliese heavy oIIb were obtained by passing tlie gas over 
carefully fractionated pure light eoid oils 

W. 11. Botcditch, Coal (Jos, p. 5. 

fractionation (frak-slio-na'shou), n. [< frac- 
tionate + -ton.] Chemicul separation by suc- 
cessive operations, each removing from il liquid 
some proportion of one of the HuliHtanccN. The 
operation may be one of precipitation, or more 
familiarly of distillation. 

Tlie Isohexane . . . was obtained by fractionation from 
gasoline. Amer. Chan Jour., VIII. <1. 

fractionlet (frak'shon-lot), v. [< fraction + 
-/rf.] A small fraction, fltare.] 

Wrote nfractumUt of verso entitled “The Beetle." 

Carlyle, In Fronde, II. 10. 

fractious (frak'shus), a. [Appar. an alteration 
( siraulatiug/rac&w, fracture, etc. ) of *fratchous 
(uf.fratchea, reBtive, vicious, uppliod to ahorse), 
< Jratch, scold, quarrel, squabble, + -ou*.] Apt 
to quarrel; crosH; snappish; peevish; fretful; 
rebellious: as, a fractious child; a fractious 
temper. 

Tlie leading animals Injeaine fraction * , and wo were 
obliged to stop every few minutes, until their paroxysms 
subsided. II. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 144. 


fragile 

tinuous solid body under the action of a force ; 
specifically, in surg. f the breaking of a bone. 

The fracture of a lame is simple when the none only Is di- 
vided ; compound when the breaking of the bone Is accom- 
panied by a laceration of the iptoguiuenU ; aiideommimtftf 
oroommmuted when tlie hone is broken in more than one 
place. Fractures are also termed transverse, longitudi- 
nal , or oUu/ue, according to their direction in regard to 
the axis of the bone. 

Likewise If any bones or Uinta lie broken, cerot mode 
with the seed of rue and wax together Is able to souder 
the fracture. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xx. 13. 

2. A broken surface, with reference to texture 
or configuration, or t o manner of breaking ; spe- 
cifically, in mimrul the characteristic break- 
age of a substance, or npponruiico presented oil 
a surface other thun that, of cleavage : as, a 
compact fracture ; a fibrous /Wicf lire; foliated, 
striated, or cotiehoidal fracture, etc. 

Fracture, taste, color, polarization, electrical properties, 
and transparency arc mining the IchsI decish e peculiari- 
ties of minerals. -diner. Cyc., XI. 680 . 

3. Forcible separation or disunion; quarrel- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Let the sick man set his house in order before ho die, 
. . . reconcile Uie/rrwfurm of bis family, rounltv breth- 
ren, cause right understandings. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Hying, lv. 0 
CoUes’i fracture, fracture of tlie lower und of the radius 
of the forearm. Orcenstlok fracture, a Imrtial frac- 
ture of a young hone. — Pott'S fracture, fracture of the 
lmt cr cud of the tilmla with dislocation at the astragulotib 
ial articulation, ergyn. Fracture, Jtupturc, Breach. Frac 
tuir of Homothlng hard, os a bone, gloss, rocks ; rut&ure of 
something soft, os u lilood-vcsficl, the skill ; breach , h tad 
Ineiik of any kind: as, the camion niado a breach iu the 
null Fracture is rarely used figuratively; the others 
often nit* 

A In me may Ini broken at the part where it Is struck, or 
it may break in consequence of a strain applied to it. Ill 
the former eusu the fracture is generally transverse, aud 
in the lultcr more or less oblique In dlrectiou. 

Jiucyc. Brit., XXII. 081. 

The egg that mmiii 

Bursting with klmlly rujdure forth disclosed 
Their callow young Milton, 1*. L., vll. 410. 

Disburden'd heaven rejoiced, und soon repair'd 
Her mural breach Milton, I 1 . L, vi. 870. 

fracture (frak'tnr)* r. ; prof, and pn. fracture d, 
ppr. fracturing. [< fracture, n.J I. trans. To 
break; catiHo a frucluro in ; crack: as, to frac- 
ture a bone or the Hkull. 

Loud tlie northern main 
Howls through the fractur'd Caledonian Isles. 

Thomson, Britannia, 

iftm. Cleave, Split, etc. 8«u rend, and fracture, n. 

fl. intraus. To break; undergo fracturo. 

Tlie Implements of the Trenton gravels arc of sandstone 
oliiclly, those of Urn lipiier Mississippi arc of uitartzlte, 
neither of which fracture* propuily when subjected to 
heat. Science, IV., No. 0f», p. fl, 

fracture-box (frak'tur-boks), n. A box used 
to incase a fracturoS leg. Hccuring immobility 
and facilitating the application of droHsingH. 

form of fro, from. 
8oe frniuUi, etc. 

_ i'ri-il), u. [NL., < L. Jraga, 
pi., strawberries, > F. from, Btrawberry: see 
fraistfi.} A gmuiB of perennial herbs with creep- 
ing stolons, of the natural order Rosacece, tho 
fruit of which to known us the strawberry. There 
ore 0 or 8 species widely distributed through tlie temperate 
and alpine regions of the uorthum hemisphere, liesldes a 


Men struggling 
mod sheep. 


doubtfully with fractious cows and 
L Wallace , Ben-Hur, p. 40. 


mm- 


Oom pound or oomplex fractions eon always be reduced to 
simple fractions. A compound fra/dtUm is also defined ss 
a motion of a fraction. A fraction is said to be reduced 
to Its lowest terns when the numerator and denominator 


4 Tli® frmUon which denotes the ratio of the map to the 
true am is sometimes termed the repreaentativeiraslAm. 

BuaUy, Physiography, p. U. 


frightened 

fractioufily (frak'shus-li), adv. In a fractious 
manner. 

fractlougnefifi (fraktohus-nes), n. Tho quality 
of being fractious ; a fractious or snappish tem- 
per. 

fractuosity (frak-tu-os'i-ti), n. [< L. fractus, 
broken («ee fraeted), + -osity, appar. after an- 
fractuodty .] The state of being fractured; 
superficial fracturo. 

This defect is remedied by replating, which rdn corpo- 
rates and reunites the surface, correcting s\\ fractuosity, 
and making the ware bright and new. 

Sei. Amer., N. fl , LVJII. 17. 

fractural (frak't$r-al), a. [< fracture + -al.} 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a fracture. 
Worcester , Supp. (1881). 

fracture (frak’tflr), n. [< OP. fracture, P. frac- 
ture ss Pr .firactwra, frackura a Bp. Fg.fraetura 
a It. frattura, < L. fractura, a breach, fracture, 
cleft, < frangere, pp. fractus. break: see frac- 
tion.} 1. A breaking or a break; especially, 
a partial or total separation of parte of a oon- 



Strawbcrry ( Frag art a vt sea). 

single species In the Andes of South America. Several are 
cultivated very extensively for their characteristic fruit, 
which consists of a largo fleshy receptacle Itcnrlng tiiimer- 
ous small, hard achenes upon tta surface, and of which 
there are many varieties. F. Imlica, which Is the only 
*ltecles with yellow flowers, has handsome hut tasteless 
fruit, and is cultivated for ornament. Sec strawberry. 
fraggle (frag'l), v. t. ; prot. and pp. fragglcd , 
ppr. Jraggling. [Origin obscure.] To rob. 
[Local, U. S. j 

fragile (f raj 'll), 0. [= P. fragile ss Pr .fragii, 
fragcl = Bp. frdgil ss Pg. fragii ss It. fragile , < 
L. fragilis. easily broken, brittle, frail, < fran- 
gere (y *frag), break : sec fraction. Doublet, 
frail 1, q. v.] Easily broken ; brittle ; hence, of- 
fering weak resistance to any destroying force ; 
weak; easily destroyed ; liable to fail. 

The stalk of Ivy Is tougl^ and not fragile. Boson. 
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Other incident throes 
That nature'! fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage. Shot,, T. of A., v. 2. 

When subtile wits have spun their thread too flue, 

Tls weak uml j ramie, like Arachne's line. 

Sir ./. Denham, rrogress of Learning. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly ami 
Ami Jrayile uriiiH, much instrument of war, 

D»iig in preparing, noon, to nothing brought 

MUton, P. A., ill. 388. 
Vet seem'd tlic pressure twice as sweet 
Ah woodbine's /rayifc hold. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
«-Byn. Fragile, Frail ; weak, Infirm. slight, delicate 
Frat/ilr is nearly always restricted to the physical ; frail 
applies to the physical, hut lias also been extended to the 
moral. 

On a sudden a low breath 
of tender air made tremble In the hedge 
The fragile bindweed-bells and hriony rings. 

Tennyson, Tim Brook. 

How short Is life! how frail is human trust. 

Hag, Trivia, 111 235. 

The Kanawlta have a ciiNtom of sending much of their 
deceased chiefs goods adrift In a fraU eimoe on the river. 

II. Spencer, Priu of Moclol., f 112. 

fragllely (fraj'il-li), ado. In it frugilo manner. 

tagilenOBB (fraj'il-nos), M. Fragility. 

fragility (fra-jil'i-ti), n. [< Mti.fragilitc.fra- 
gmtofOjF.frayih to, F.fragiMS = l*r. fragilitat 
ses Sp. fragifidad = l%J l ragUtdadcss It. fragUild, 
< h.fragiltta(t-)s, brittleness, (frag ilia, brittle: 
see fragile. Doublet at frailly.] The condition 
or quality of being fragile or easily broken; 
henco, weakness in general ; liability to bo de- 
stroyed or to fail ; frailness. 

Wlte ye fro whens this cometli of the grete/rayriitr that 
is in hem Merlin (E. E. T. ill. 433. 

OtfraytDty the eansc Is an fniiNitcnuy to Im extended : 
and therefore stone Is more fragile titan metal. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 841. 

Honor seem’d in mo 
To have forgot her own fragility. 

J . Beaumont, Psyche, ii 57. 

The controversy as to the relative fragility, or therein- 
tlvo dllHciilty, of popular government and other fonns of 
government, appears to lw a controversy of this kind. 

Fortnightly H™-, S. 8., XXXIX 171. 

fragment (frag'inent), n. [== D. G. Dan. Hw. 
fragment , < F. fragment = Pr. fragment = Hp. 
Pg. It. fragment o, < L. fragmentum, a fragment, 
remnant (of. f ragmen , a fracture, pi. Jr lignum, 
fragments), < frangero (•/ *frag ), break: sco 
fraction .] A part broken off or otherwise sep- 
arated from a whole ; a small detached portion ; 
her! o-o, a part of an unfinished whole, or of an 
uncomplotod design : as, the fragment* of a bro- 
ken vaMe, of Anacreon’H poems ; this building is 
but a fragment of the original plan. 

1 saw ... a blook of marble four feet diameter, which 
seem'd to have been the Imad of n colossal statue, mid 
many pieces alsmt It appear'd to lm fragment* of the 
saute statue. Powickr, Description of the East, ]. JJ 

Claiidlan, in bis fragment upon the Gyaiits War, lias 
given full Scope to that wildness of Iniugliiution which 
was natural to him. Adit won, Spectator, No. KM. 

As whim rich GIiIim vessels, fall'n from high, 

In glltt'rliig dust and painted fragment* lie. 

Poi#, K. of tho L., ill. 100. 
Wolftaibtlttel fragments. ( a ) Portions of a Now Tes- 
tament cod ox. supposod to he of the fifth or sixth century, 
recovered aliont 1750 at Wnlfenhdttel In Gerinuiiy fnnu a 
palimpsest of Isidore of Seville. ( h ) A rationalistic work 
ou the lltble, by Helmarus, a Gorman critic of tho eigh- 
teenth century. =Byn. Bit, soraa chin remnant 

fragmental (fmg'inen-tal), a. [< fragment + 
-a/7] Consisting of fragments; fragmentarily 
combined. 

Trap, granite, gneiss, and nictaraorplilc and cru]itlvc 
rocks generally, were giving wny to the sedimentary and 
fragmental. Science, III. 29ft 

fragmentarily (frng'men-tft-ri-li), ado. In a 
fragmentary manner; piecemeal. 

Even the facta here fnwuo-ntarily collated point clear- 
ly to some common mode of gemuds for both jdanets mid 
satellites ./ Fmke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 368 

fragmentariness (fmg'mpn-ta-rl-nes), w. [< 
fragmentary + -ness . J The state or ciuality of 
being fragmentary ; want of continuity; bro- 
kenness. 

Tills stupendous frag men! a mien# heightened the dream- 
like strangeness of hor bridal lib*. 

Hen rye Eliot, Mhldleuiarch, xx. 

fragmentary ( frag' men- tfi-ri), a. f < frag men t 
+ -ary 1 .] 1. Composed of fragments or bro- 
ken pieces ; broken up ; bonce, not complete 
or entire; disconnected; disjointed. 

What fragmentary rubbish this world Is 
Thou knew’st, mid that It is not wmtli a thought. 
Donne , Progress of the Soul, Second Anniversary. 

It is only from little fmgmentai u imrtlons of village 
churches that we learn that tho round Gothic style was 
really at one time prevalvut in tlic province 

J. Fergnmm , Hist. Arch., I. 523 

He murmured forth in fragmentary sentences his hap- 
piness. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vL 13. 
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There is no complete man, but only a collection at frag- 
mentary men. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, vL 

2. Specifically, in geol. f made up of fragments 
of other rocks: said of rooks such as tufas, ag- 
glomerates, conglomerates, and breccias, 
fragmentation (frag-men-tfi'shon), ». [< frag- 
ment + - atian .] A breaking up into parts or 
fragments ; specifically, in eool., a breaking up 
into parts or joints which become new indi- 
viduals, an in some Schieomycetes : a form of 
fission. 

It not uufrequently happens, howevor, that groups of 
cell* break away from thufr former connoxion as loiigor 
or shorter straight or curved filaments, or as solid masses. 
In some filamentous forms this fragmentation into multi- 
cellular pieces of equal length or nearly so is a normal 
phenomenon, each imrtial fllaraeut repeating the growth, 
division, and fragmentation as before. 

Encyc. Bnt., XXL 402. 

fragor 1 (fra'ggr), n. [= Pg .fragor = It .fragore f 
< L. fragor , a breaking, a breaking to pieces, 
a crash, noise, if ranger e (■/ *frag), break: see 
fraction.'] A loud harsh sound; the report of 
something bursting ; a crash. [Karo.] 

Scarce sounds so far 

The direful fragor, when some soutliem blast 
Tears from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks 
Deop fang'd, and anulent Tenants of the rock. 

Watte, Victory of the Poles. 

fragoref, fragourt (frfi'gor), n. [Irreg. < h.fra- 
grare } emit a scent: see fragrant.] A strong 
sweet scent. 

Gardens here for grandeur and fragour are such as no 
city in Asia outvies. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 105. 

fragrance (fra'granB), n. [= 8i>. Pg. fragran- 
cia = It. fragransa, fragranzia, < ML. *fragran- 
Da, < L. fragran(U)8, fragrant: see fragrant.] 
The quality of being fragrant ; that quality of 
bodies which affects the olfactory nerves with 
an agreeable sensation; sweetness of smell; 
pleasing scent ; grateful odor. 

Eve separate lie spies, 

Veil’d in a cloud at fragrance Milton, V. L., lx. 425. 
Tho train prepare a cruise of curious mold, 

A cruise of fragrance, formed of burnish’d gold. 

Pope, Odyssey, vi. 

Cool Zophyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gather'd fragrance lliug. 

Gray, Spring. 

Tho south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 
lute he liore. Bryant, Death of the Flowers. 

c?Syn. Perfume , Aroma, etc. (see smell, «.); redolence, 
incense, halniineHS 

fragrancy (fra'gran-si), w.; p].fragrancies(-fAz). 
Same as fragrance. 

The goblet, crown'd, 

Breathed orumntlv fray ntnews around. Pojtc. 

fragrant (fra'grant), a. [= V. fragrant = Sp. 
Pg. It. fragrante , < h.fragran(t-)ft , sweet-scont- 
oil, ppr. or fragrurty omit au odor (usually an 
agreeable odor).] Affoctiug the sense of smell 
in a pleasing manner; having a noticeable per- 
fume, especially an agreeable one : often used 
figuratively. 

llow sweet and lovely dost thou make tho shame 
Which, like a canker in th o fragrant rose, 

Doth spot tho beauty of thy budding name ! 

Shak., Sonnets, xcv. 

Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers. Milton, P.L., lv. 045. 

Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb, 
Embalm'd forever in Its own perfume. 

Cotvper, Conversation, 1. 631. 

Dark maples where the wood-thrush slugs, 

And towers of fragrant sassafras. 

Bryant, Earth s Children. 
=Syn. Sweet-smelling, sweet-scented, Imlmy, odorous, 
odoriferous, jierf limed, redolent; spicy, aromatic 

fragrantly (fra'grant-li), ado. With fragrance. 

As tlic luqsi to chouge colour and smell fragrant- 
ly, you may conclude them ripe. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

fragrantneBB (fra'grant-nes), n. The quality 
of btiiig fragrant; fragrance. 

frait, fraiet, W. and v. Obsolete forms of fra y^. 

fralghtt, a. Hame a* fraught. 

ftrfil 1 (rrfil), a. r< Mfe. freyl, /reel, frele, < OF. 
frete, V. frele (also unoontr. fragile), frail, .= 
It. f ratio, Jrale (also uncontr. fragile), < L .fra- 
gills, brittle, fragile: see frag\U> % which is a 
doublet of frailK] 1. Easily broken or <ie- 
stroyed; fragile; lienee, weak in anyway; like- 
ly to fail and decay; perishable; infirm. in con- 
stitution or condition. 

I am ferd, by my faith, of thi frele yowth. 

Destruction ttf Troy (B. E.T. 8.), 1. 829 

Ixird, make me to know mine end, and the measure of 
my days, what it is ; that I may kuow how frail 1 am. 

Ps. xxxix 4 

These houses are composed of the /raft materials of the 
country, wood and clay, thatched with straw, though, in 
the inside, they are all magnificently lined, or furnished. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IL 628. 


finds 

More fraU than the shadows on glasses. 

A. C. Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, Ded. 

2, Specifically, weak in moral principle or reso- 
lution: not strong to resist temptation to evil ; 
so weak as to be in danger of failing, or to have 
fallen, from virtue; of infirm virtue. 

All flesh iefrayle and full of floklenesse. 

Spenser, F. Q., VL L 4L 
I know 1 am frail, and may be eoxen'd too 
By suoh a siren. Beau, and FI., Captain, 111. 1. 
Prodigious, this ! the frail one of our play 
From hor own sex should mercy And to-day ! 

Pope, Jane Shore, EpiL 

3. Weak-minded. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 

4f. Tender in sentiment. 

Deep indignation, and compassion frail. Spenser. 
«ByZL 1. Fragile, Frail (see fragile) ; brittle, slight 

frail ] f, r. t. [ME. frailen; i fraiD, a.] To make 
frail. 

Thou briugest my Irndy In bitter bale, 

And /mill my sowle with thy frallte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 218. 

frail 2 (frill), ». [< ME. fraiel, frayle, frayl, frey- 
cly < OF. frately fraiaua (ML. fraellum ), a bas- 
ket ; origin obscure.] 1 . A flexible basket made 
of rushes, and used, especially in commerce, 
for containing fruits, particularly dried fruits, 
as dates, figs, or ramins. 

Great guns fourteen, three hundred pipes of wine, 

Two hundred frailee of figs and raisons flue. 

Mir for Mags., p. 482. 

As in Grape-Harvest, with vnweary pains, 

A willing Troop of merry-singing Swains 
With crooked hooks the sprouting Clusters cut, 

In Fraile and Flaskets them as quickly put 
Sy l center, tr. of Du Hartal's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
Three frails of sprats, carried from mart to mart 
Are as much meat as these, to more use travel I'd. 

Fletcher (i and another \ Queen of Corinth, it. 4. 

[Here is] a frail of flgs, which I send to yourself (In the 
barrel of raisins). Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 47ft 

2. A rush used for weaving baskets. — 3. A cer- 
tain quantity of raisins, about 75 pounds, con- 
tained in a frail. 

frailly (frfil'li), adv. [< frail l + -ly*.] In a 
frail manner; weakly; infirmly. Imp. Diet 
frailness (fral'nes), «. The condition or qual- 
ity of being frail; weakness; infirmity; frailty, 
frailty (frarti), n. ; pi. frailtun (-tiz). L< ME. 
freylte , frecllie. frcletee , f relate, frcltc . frealtc, < 

OF. *fraihte, Norm. * frealte (Mann), F. fragili- 
ty. < L . fragilita(t-)8 f brittleness: hoc fragility, 
which is a doublet of frailty.] 1 . The condition 
or quality of being frail ; weakness of condition 
or of resolution; infirmity; liability to be de- 
ceived or seduced. 

Other for ye have kept your hoiicstce, 

Or elies ye han fnlle Tlu frcletee 
Chawei', Doctor's Tale (cd. Tyrwhltt), 1. 12012. 

To forgot, may proceed from the Fradty of Memory. 

Howell, Letters, I. lv. 16. 

God knows our frailty land| pities our weakness. Jjocke. 

2. A fault proceeding from human weakness; 
a foible ; a sin of infirmity. 

Finally for lone, there is no frailtie in fltwli and blond 
so excusable as it, no comfort or discomfort greater then 
the good and laid successe thereof. 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. l*oi sie, p. 30. 

No further seek Ills merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from tlieli dread abode. 

Gray, Elegy. 

efiyn. Imperfection, falling, 
fraunentt, n. See fragment. 
frain 1 (frftn), v. t. [Formerly also frnne, fraivc ; 

< ME. frainen, fraynen , frewen, freynen, < AS. 
frignan, also syncopated frinan (pret. frtrgn, 
pi. frugnon , frunon, fruntion , pp. frvgiten) = 

OS. freanan as Icel. fregna = Goth, frathnan 
(pret. frah, pi. frdhum, < pres. *fraihav), ask, 
with verb-formative -» (prop, of pres, tense), 
parallel with AS. friegan as Goth, as if \frigjan, 
with verb-formative -j (-»), ask; from the same 
root as O&fragtm = I), vragen OHG. frdgev, 
frdhm , MHG. vragen , G. frage w, ask; Teut. 
*freh asJj.yf *prec in jarecari, ask, pray (whence 
ult. E. pray 1 , precarious, etc.), preces, prayers, 
procus t a wooer, etc., as OBulg. prositi , demand, 
as Skt. V prachh, ask. See pray 1 .] To ask. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

His bretheren and his sustren gunno hym freyns 
Whi lie so sorwful was In al his cheerc. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 1227. * 

This folke /ray n«i hym flrste fro whennes he como. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 582. 

And she toke the yonger In counselll and froyned her of 
many dyuers thynges. Merlin (E. E. T. 8 ), I. 6. 

frain^, n. [ME., also frayne,jfreyn, < OF. 
fraisne 9 freisne, frasne , fresne, F. frmc as Pr, 
fraisne, fraisse as Sp. fresno as Pg. freixo m It, 
frassinOf < L. fraxinus , ash: see PVagfatur.] 

The ash; the aui-tree. 
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For it [tit* child) was in an cache v founds : 
aha oleped It Frain la that stoonds. 

The /whs of the aaeha Is afrtyn 
After the language of Breteyn. 

XapfaFVeine, L 223 (Weber's Metr. Bom.). 

fr&iachetirt (frft'shfir), *. [< OP. foaischeur , F. 
fraicheur, < OP. frais, fem. firaiscte , P. /rofcto, 
fresh, cool: aee^wh.] Freshness; coolness. 
[Bare.] 

Hither in summer evenings you repair, 

To taste thefraischeur of the purer air. 

~ “ his Sacred 


[ME., tdnofreteL var..^ 
q. v.] Same m footed. 


with term. -el, 


Dryden, To liu 


I Majesty. 


frailest, v. t. [ME., < AH. fr&sian, ask, try, 
OS. fifodn, try, tempt, endanger. 


»■ 


freisdt %, be in danger or torror ; cf. OHO. 

*freiqjan> MHG. vreimn , endanger, terrify; woak 
verbs, associated with Goth./ratoja, try, prove, 
test. Of. fraist.] To put in terror or danger. 

He fellea forests fele, forrayse the landez, 
ffrysthex [read Jfrythes, I. a., friths, spares) no frauncliex, 
hot /raise* the pople. 

At or If Arthur e (K. E. T. ft.), 1. 1247. 

fralse 2 (friz), n. [Also written /raise, perhaps 
< OP .frois,froise, broken, froisser, break, crush, 
bruise. Ct P. /raise , pluck (of a calf, lamb, 
etc.).J A pancake with bacon in it. [Prov. 

( (frfiz), a. [P., a strawberry, < LL. as if 

*fragea, < L. fraqum , a strawberry-plant, pi. 
fraga, strawberries (> It. fraga = Walloon 
fir&ve, strawberry).] In her., the conventional 
strawberry-leaf, as those in the coronets of 
English dukes, marquises, ete. 
frafif 4 (frftz), n. [< F. /raise, a ruff like those 
worn in the tiwp of Queen Elizabeth, formerly 
also fresse, another form of /rise, firize, pari, of 
the entablature of an order: see frieze*. But 
there seems to be a reference to /rise in cheraux- 
dc-firise, q. v.] 1. In fort., a defense consisting 
of pointed stakes driven into the ramparts in 
a horizontal or an inclined position, see out 
under fortification. — 2. The name of several 
tools, (a) A grooved too) need In marblo- working to en- 
large a hole made by ft drill, (b) A tool mod by Jewelers, 
oonalstlug of ft ptnlon-ehftpod cutter for correcting into* 
curacies In the form of the teeth In toothed wheels. 

fraiaed (frftzd), a. [< fraist + -ed?.] Forti- 
fied with a fraise. 

fmiitt, v. [ME. fraia ten, fireisten,frasten, < Ioel. 
freiata = 8w. fiesta, try, attempt, test, tompt, 
= Dan. friste, try, attempt, tempt, experience ; 
with formative -f (akin to Goth. *Jraistau, in 
deriv. foaistubni, fraistobm, trial, temptation), 
from the verb (Goth, /raison, etc.) represented 
by /raise* : see /rowel.] I, irons. 1. To try; 
test; prove ; put to the proof. 

Thou f vaulted us, ula silver fraisted (use. 

P*. lxv. 10 (ME. version) llxvl. 10). 
Fnlle iiimiy men the world liere/raiirfiw, 

Dot ho Is might wyse that tlmrin traystes. 

tlampoU, Prick of Conscience, 1. 1090. 

2. To learn by trial ; experience. 

goure douhtyneaau of blodc the Saraxlns ualle freist*. 
Rob of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft'a Chron. (ed Hcame), 

ip. 176. 

8. To seek to learn ; ask; inquire. 

ffrayne will T for and /raw* of there werkes, 

Meue to my mater and make here an ende. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 97. 

4. To seek; be eager for; desire. 

Nay , fray it 1 no fygt, in fayth 1 the telle. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green KnZyht (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 279. 

II. intrans. To go forth on an expedition; 
sally forth. 

The kyng fraystes a-fnrth over the fresrhe stramlux. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1227. 

fr&itert, fraitort, n. [Early mod. E. also/rayter, 
fray tor, fray ter; < ME. foaitor, fraitour,Jray- 
tour, freitour, foeitur , fratour , frature, < OF. 
fraitur, by apheresis from refreitor, refretor , 
refretonr , refretoire , < ML. refee Utrium, a dining- 
hall in a convent, a refectory: see refectory. 
Hence ftatery, fratry, and in comp, firater- 
house.] A dining-hall in a convent; a refec- 
tory. 

Thus thel ben exempt from cloistre. and from rlsyng 
at mydnyxt, and fro fastinge in ber [thelrj fraitqur , ana 
other workes of obedience. 

Wydif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), 1. 292. 
And thanne freres In here/rettouiv fthal fynden a keye 
°f Constantynea coffres, iu which Is the catel 
That Gregorlei godchildren han yuei dlspended. 

_ Piers Plowman (B), x. 828. 

fraket.fi. Beefoete. 

iM kedt, a. [ME., < AB.fracoth,foaeuth,fraeod, 
bad, base, unseemly, vile, shameful. Cf. 
fiatel] Bad; vile; shameful. 

Kls none weree fo then* frakeds fere [than a bad oom- 
Old Bag. HomiU$*(e d. Morris), 11. 189. 


Semen, hwen thou naldes ( wouldst not] Godd, this flkele 
world it fra Me. ilali Metdenhsd (ed. Cockayne), p. 7. 

firakent. h. Sec frveten. 
fcmknedt, a. Hec /reckoned. 
ftak& ft* <*• See Jrcckny. 
frftmable (fra'ma-bl), a. [< frame + -able.] 
Capable of being framed or formed. [Bare.] 

Man hath still a reasonable understanding, and a will 
thereb yframabU to good tilings, but is not thertMinto now 
Hble to tnuuo himself. Hooker, Eccli^. Polity, v., .App, 1. 

frambOBSU (fram-he'Ri-jl), n. [NL., < P. fram- 
boise (whence 8p. frambuesa), raspberry, dial. 
(Walloon) from odht\ perhaps (with change of 
br to fr by association with P. J raise , sfraw- 
berry: seo/rufw 3 ) < 1). braaMbezte, raspberry, 
blackberry, = OHG. *lnrdmlwrt, prampert, MHG. 
hrdmbere , G, brombecre , blackberry : see bram- 
ble , brambleberry.] In pathol ., the yaws, a 
chronic contagious disease prevalent, in the 
Antilles, some parts of Africa, and other tropi- 
cal regions, characterized by rasp L»erry-1 ike 
excrescences, whence the name. The mun« luw 
also boon somewhat ItMuiely aniilivd to other ulfootions of 
the skin anatomically resembling the yaws. Also culled 
frian, verruga*, and jtolypajnllmna Irttfncum 

frambCBBioid (fram-bd # Bi-oid), a. Uframlweia 
+ -aid.] Like or indicating the disease called 
frambeosia. 

Vegetations and growths occur, at first wart-like, later 
profusely hypertrophic— framborsurid. 

Duets Handbook t K f Med. Sciences, V. 77. 
frame (fram). v . : pret. and pp. framed, pur. 
framing. [< ME. frames, construct, build, 
framen, firemen, fremmen, strengthen, refresh, 
firemen , fremmen , perform, execute, framen, 
framien, f remen, fremen, intr. (with dat. obj.), 
profit, be of advantage, avail. < AH. fremman , 
fremian , tr., advance, promote, perform, exe- 
cute, commit, do, framtan, fremian, intr., prof- 
it, avail, ss OS. fremmian, perform, as OFrics. 
firema, commit effect, = MLG. « women, LG. 
framen = OHG. fremman, f reman, MHG. foe- 
men = Icel. firemja , firama as Hw. frdmja = Dan. 
fremme , promote, further, perform (etc.; the 
various verbal forms and senses are mingled), 
< AS. foam, from, a., bold, forward, strenuous, 
strong, ss OS. from , earnest, ss OFrics. fremo , 
from ss D. vroom ss MLG. vrome = MIIG. vrum, 
worn, G. fromm, pious, strong, bravo, honest, 
kind, as Icel. foamr, forward, prominent, ss Hw. 
Dan. from, pious, meek; connected with A8. 
fram , from, prep., from : see from. The sense 
‘construct’ appears first in ME.] I. irons. If. 
To strengthen ; refresh ; support. 

Tlior [there] glio [alie) gan fremen Yaniael 
With watrea drinc and bredua niH. 

Genesis and Exodus (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 1246. 
At laat, with creeping urooked pace fortli caine 
An old, old mail, with board as white oh anew, 

That on a ataffo Ida feeble atojiB liUlframr. 

Si>enser, F. Q , I vlli. 80. 

2t. To execute ; perform. 

Alia haticden aworen him oth . . . 

That lie aholdon lifae wlllu/mne. 

Hanelok, 1. 430. 

The silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-aoft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shak., A. and (!., ii. 2. 

8. To fit, as for a specific end; make suitable 
or conformable; adapt; adjust. 

I will hereafter frame my self to bo coy. 

Lyly , Kuphues, Anat of Wit, p. 86. 
He hath a person, and a snimith dis|>ose, 

To be suspected, fram'd to make women false. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 

It Is a happiness to Imm ami framed unto virtue. 

Sir T Drum nr, Kellglo Medici, It. 2. 

It soems to me the little lass is frandwt herself to some 
artifice. E. IF. Law, Modem Egyptians, II. 80. 

4. To construct by fitting and uniting together 
the several parts ; fabricate by union of constit- 
uent parts: as, to frame a house, a door, or a 
machine. 

First are two sealed placed, or one toframed that two 
may sit In the same apart Pi irehas , Pilgrimage, p. 191. 

A fairer creature never did 
Dame Nature ever frame. 

The Cruel Mack (Child’s Ballads, III. 370). 

5. In general, to bring or put into form or or- 
der; adjust the parts or elements of; compose ; 
contrive; plan; devise. 

Exceedingly they troubled were in thought, 

Ne wist what answero unto him to .frame. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 313. 

He began to frame the loveliest countenance he could. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, 111. 
For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 

Shak., Uen. V., iv. 3. 

Frame a Will ; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole hair. B. Jenson, Volpone, L 1. 


%u,f rente, profit, advantage, benefit, a lcel. i /hi- 
«*, advancement; from the verb.] If. Profit; 


fin uu 

Our English Universities, however far In the historic 
distance wo may throw hack their origin, must have lieen 
framed on the model of the Continental Universities. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern If 1st., p. 141. 

6. [< frame, w.] To surround or provide with 
a frame, ns a picture ; put into a frame, as a 
piece of cloth. 

There at tlw window stood, 
Framed iu Its black square length, with lamp In hand, 
Pompllia. ttrowntny. King and Book, J. 2S6L 

Lo! God's likeness the ground-plan — 

Neither mod ell d, glox'd, nor framed. 

Tennyson, Vision of Bln. 
Satins may also Im> cleaned, dried, daintied, brushed, 
framed, and finished, exHetlyasdcHerllied for allk damasks. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d scr., p. 147. 

n. intrans. If. To profit; avail. 

Of ther ehllilcr It aais the names, 

To neven |nutne| thaiu heie it uc frames. 

Rob. qf Brunne, in Layamon [ed. Madden), III. 380. 
The incato wltli some of them could evuui fiamc, by rea- 
son of tlielr tiueasle stoinackca. Hakluyt » Voyages, I 270. 

2f. To fit; accord. 

When thon hast turned them all wa\s, and done thy 
laist to hew them and to make tliem //«/«»■, thou must be 
fain to cast them out 

Tyndate, Ana to 8!r T. More, etc. (Parker Sue., I860), p. 108. 
Sweet) then, while each thing doth frame, 

Take me to thee, and thee to me ! 

Sir P. Sidney (Arlwr s Eng. Gamer, I. 60S). 
My rude rhymes 111 with thy verses/raiue. 

L. Bryskett (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 274). 

3f. To succeed in doing or trying to do some- 
thing; manage. 

Bald he, “8ae wool ire frame, 

I think It is convenient 
Thai wc should sing a psalm.” 

Battle ff Phihphaugh (Child's Ballads, VIII. 183)i 
Then said they unto him, Hay now Shibboleth : and lie 
said Hlbliolotli . for he could not frame to pronounce It 
right. Judges xll. 6L 

4. To wash ore with the aid of a frame. — 5. To 
move. Danes. [Prov. Eng.] 

Au oath, and n threat to set Throttler on me If I did not 
frame off, rewarded my pcrsevui unee. 

E lironte, Wutherliig Heights, xlll. 

frame (fram), n. [< ME. frame , a fabric, struc- 
ture, also profit., advantage, benefit, < AS. fre- 
mu,f 
mi, 

advantage; benefit. 

He nmde nn auctcr | altar) on Uodes name, 

And sucrede he thor-on for wwlea frame. 

Genesis and Exodus (K. E. T. ».), 1,026. 
We trowe it !h to our frame. 

Rob. <f Brunne, tr. of Laugtoft's Chron. (ed. HeameX 

fp. 162. 

at. The act of planning or contriving; contri- 
vance; invention. 

John the lmaturd, 

Whose spirits toll in frame of villainies. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 

8. Form, constitution, or structure in general; 
Bystem; order: as, the frame of government. 

For then |at the last day| the priwmit frame of things 
shall lie dissolved, and the iKiunda set In the more subtil® 
and active parts of matter shall Iks taken away 

St ill my fleet, Sermons, I. xL 
The law of Mooes, as distinguished from all other re- 
ligious Institutions, had nothing in torn frame and design 
of It apt oither to recommend it to Ha professors, or to 
invite proselytes. Bp Atterbury, .Sermons, I. Iv. 

4. Anything composed of part s fitted and unit- 
ed ; fabric ; structure : used especially of natural 
objects with reference to their physical struc- 
ture or constitution. 

This goodly /ramr, th« earth, seems to mo n steril prom- 
ontory. Shak., 11 millet, II. 2. 

The very mould nu*\ frame of hand, nail, finger. 

Shak ,W T , 11. 3 

As you enter at the door, thero is opposed to you the 
frame of a wolf in the hangings. 

B.Jonson, Cynthia a Revels, lit. 1. 
All thoughta, all paaslons, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are hut ministers of Love, 

And feed his Marred flame. Coterulye, Love. 

5. The sustaining parts of a structure fitted 
and joined together: framework: as, the frame 
of a house, bridge, snip, or nrintiug-press. Sec 
cut on following page. — 6. Any kind of case 
or structure made for admitting, inclosing, or 
supporting things, whether fixed or movable : 
as, the frame of a window, door, picture, or 
looking-glass. 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter nnd hath stell'd 
Thy beauty’s form in table nf my heart , 

My body is wofrwne wherein 'tfs held. 

Shak., Bonnets, xxlv. 

The mill yawned all ruinous with niiglaxed/rnmes. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xlx. 
China has the frame of morals, hut has iio picture to 
place within it; it wanta an Ideal to give beauty toitsowu 
conception. Faiths qf the world, p. 88 



frame 
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I'mrae of Imn Ship 
if. double bottom | tl, bracket frame. , < ronl bunker** ; A upfier 


— w — „ upper- o_ 

mock-berthing. /, inner tmttmn plating. A, keil , /, lungituriinulK , 
M. main deck ; M , m.iiu rice k Ixiani , outside plating , K. reverac 
frame) S, 1 toilers, 1' protective deck , J , [m»tec live-deck beam. 

Specifically -(a) An open uluvnLcd framework of worn! or 
iron tlmt support* tin* emu-s out of which the cmii|>oxltor 
picks ills tyfnia. ( h ) A loom , cHpccmllv, a sort of 
on which linen, nllk, ole , mo Htictohud fnrquiltiiig or em- 
broidering, or on whioli liioo, stockings, oto., nro inrnlo 
( 0 ) 111 milit nmn , a frnmowoik of four Mtont pieces of 
■oatitliiifc fiutomiil together in rcrtiuigulur form, plurud at 
intervals in shafts nnd galleries. to supfMirt and hold ill 
position the shooting (</) Jn liort , a glurnl structure 
of ditferout kinds, portaldo or |ieniianeut, for protecting 
young plants from frost, cto. (r) In minintj, a very sim- 
ple appamlus for washing ore, consisting of a talde of 
hoards slightly inclined, ovor which runs a goutle stream 
of water Sec /rummy-table. |Contwall, Eng.] (/I) A 
raft. Dnmcti. 

Bet sitvlos aloft, make out with oarcs, In ships. In hoatos, hi 
frame* Plutrr, ACiieid, iv 

Hotico — 7. An inclosing border of any kind; 
specifically, in art, a purely ornamental sur- 
rounding border, a» in sculptured or other re- 
lief ornament; a carved border to a sunken 
panel or opening; in surfaco-decoration, a 
painted or inlaid ornament carried round a 
fresco-painting or other picture u}>on a wall. 

There were 110 flowers, no garden-beds; only a hnuid 
gravel-walk girdling a grass plat, and this sot In the heavy 
frame of the forest. Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, xxxvli 

8. Particular state, as of the mind; mental 
condition ; natural temper or disposition : as, 
an unhappy frame of mind. 

Christianity Is not so much a Divine Institution us u 
Divine frame and temper of spirit 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ml. 1H8T»), TT. 10. 

Your steady soul preserves her frame. Sicift. 

I sat by his bed the whilst - Uo passed away in a blessed 
frame. Nro//, Kenilworth, i. 

Only In the gathered silence 
Of a calm and watting frame 
gilt and wisdom as from llenveu 
To the seeker came. Whittier, To . 

9. Shape; form; proportion. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

Good my lord, put your discourse Into some frame, and 
■tart not so wildly from my affair. Shak. , Hamlet, ill. 2. 

A bear's a savage beast, . . . 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
lias lick'd it into sliai 


Llghi 

To 


> shape and /rants 
8. Butler, Hudibraa, I. ill 


1806. 

I frame, in carp , a wooden frame for a building, 

formed of light scantlings, all of equal size, and nulled to- 

Hiicli 


gotlier, Instead of Isdug framed and nlnned together 
a frame depends for Its strength chiefly upon the Imardlng 
nailed to the outside — Flexible frame, in car - and ear- 
riage-bmtdinn, a frame so constructed that the natural 
spring of the wood limy serve in part as an oqiihnlcut for 
metallic springs, which may thus lie dispensed with entlre- 
lyorinpurt Car Builder’* Diet.— Out Of frame. Bee out 

frame* (fra'm6-ii), w. ; pi. frarnew (-€). [1j. ; of 
Tout, origin.]' 1. In hist., a long spear used 
by the FrankM, having a socketed head, some- 
times bartied, but more commonly formed like 
a lance-head with a flat double-edged blade. — 
9. In arc/wo/., a celt of the socketed form. Bee 
celt'* and amgam. 

frame-breaker (frain'brfi'kftr), w. A weaver 
who attempted to prevent by violence the in- 
troduction of looms operated by machinery. 
[Eng.] 

I only wish the machines - the frames — were safo here, 
and lodged within the walls of this mill. Once put up, I 
defy the frame-breaker*. Charlotte Bronte, Bnlrioy, 11. 

frame-bridge (frfira'brij), n. A bridge con- 
structed of pieces of timber framed together. 

frame-diagram (fr&m'di'a-gram), n. Bee dia- 
gram. 

frame-helmet (frfim'hel'mot), tt. A helmet 
in which there is a solid frame, consisting of a 
ring round the brows with two, three, or more 
half-arches meeting at the top, and a boss to 
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which the half-arches are bolted, the 
between the arches being filled with lighter 
metal in plates, which can easily be bent to 
the slight curve required. Helmets of this form 
are common among jieopleg who are not skilful 
in forging. 

frame-home (fr&m'hous), ». 1. A house con- 
structed with a skeleton frame of timber cov- 
ered in with boards, and sometimes with shin- 

S les, etc. — 2f. A house in which framing or 
uilding is carried on. [Bare.] 

God's scholars have learned otherwise to think of the 
cross, that It Is the framc-houw in the which God frameth 
ids children like to his Bon Christ 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Boc., 1868), II. 78. 

frame-knitting (frfim'nit'ing), «. A kind of 
weaving or knotting made upon pins fixed in 
a frame, and resembling, when finished, ordi- 
nary knitting. 

frameless (fram'les), a. [< frame, »»., + -/«*#.] 
Having no frame. 

A couple of finished pictures . . stood in one comer, 
framelee*. The Century , XXVIII. Ml. 

frame-level (fr&m'lev'el), n. A masons’ levol. 
K. H . Knight. 

framer (fra'mfcr), ft. One who frames; a 
maker ; a contriver. 

Almighty framer of the skies ! 

0 let our pure devotion rise 
Like incense in thy sight 

Chntterton, Hymn for Christmas Day. 
Of the numerous servants of the Company who have dis 
tlugiiixhcd themselves as framer « of minutes ami due* 

I Hitches, Hastings stands at the head 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

frame-saw (frftm'sA), n. A thin saw stretched 
in a frame to give it sufficient rigidity for work- 
ing. 

frame-timber (fr&m'tim'Wr), v. One of the 
timbers constituting part of the frame of a 
house or a vessel. 

framework (frAm'wfrk), n. 1. A structure or 
fabric for inclosing or supporting any tiling; a 
frame ; a skeleton : as, the framework of a build- 
ing; the bones arc the framework of the body. 

The screen In front lot KeuheiJ Cave] has all the mor- 
tices and other indications, as at. harll, proving that It 
was Intended to be covered with wouduii galleries and 
framework. J. Feryumrn, 111st Indian Arch., p. 180. 
2. Structure; constitution; adjusted arrange- 
ment; system. 

Once we held debate, a Iwnd 
Of youthful friends, 011 mind mid art, 

And lalaiur and the changing mart, 

Ami all the framework of the land. 

Tennymn , In Mcmoriara, lxxxvll. 

3. A kind of fancy work made with yam of silk 
or worsted drawn across a frame in two direc- 
tions, and knotted or otherwise secured at the 
intersections, producing reticulated patterns, 
sometimes of considerable elaboration. [Prop- 
erly frame-work.’] — Branchial framework. Bee 

branchial. 

framing (fra'ming), n. K ME. framynge ; ver- 
bal 11 . at frame, v.j 1. The manner or style of 
putting together. — 2. A framework or frame; 
a system of frames.— 3. In metallurgical opera- 
tions, a process of separating the slime, as re- 
ceived from the trunk, into grades according 
to value. Also called ragging. Bee framing- 
table. 

framing-chisel (fra'miug-chiz'el), w. In carp., 
a heavy chisel used for making mortises, 
framing-table (frfi'ming-ta'bl), n. In mining . 
an inclined table over one end of which is spread 
slime from the trunk. A currant of water let in upon 
(hat end washes the poorer portions and impurities down- 
ward. toward or out of the lower end, the heavier and 
1 1dler portions of tlio ore remaining at the top. When the 
slime is thus cleansed and distributed, the table is revolved 
on its supporting axles, and the contents arc dumped Into 
OMSortlug-lioxes liencath, from which the ore is taken to 
be submitted to other operation! suited to its character 
This oiMiration of sorting Is called framing or rouging, and 
there were formerly various modifications of the process 
In use In Cornwall, England, where, however, the simplest 
form of ore-dressing lias been nearly superseded by im- 
proved methods and machinery. See tauafc* and pjreue- 
ewn table 

fr&mmit (fram'it), a, A Scotch form otfiremd . 
An' motile a friend that klsa'd his oaup 
Is now a frammit wight 

Burnt, Hie Five Carlines. 


He's a very jealousy mat 
good heart 


lie leads a very fra mp el d 
Shak., XL W.pfW.TEl 
froward fa /hmywJ lady, 




ate, < ffrtmi , fume, fret, jfh>m,T;egty.] Unruly ; 
fro ward ; evil-conditioned; peevish; rugged; 
quarrelsome. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

For this flower of age . . . wlnsuth and flingeth out 
like a skittish and frampald horse, in such sort that he 
had ueed of a Sharpe bit and slrnrt curb. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 12. 


„ . . j the leads a y 

life with him, good 1 

X come from the fine, fro wan 
One was run mad with pride. 

B. Joneon , Hew Inn, v. 1. 
Is Pompcy grown so malapert, so framptlf 

Beau, and FL, Wit at Several Weapons, ill. 1. 

franc (frangk), n . [Now spelled as F. ; formerly 
frank ; < ME .frank (» Mi/}, frank x= Q. frank = 
Bw. Dan. frank), < 

OF. flranc, V. franc 
m Bp. Pg. It. fran- 
co, a franc: so 
called, it is said, 
from the device 
Francorum rex , 

King of the Franks 
or French, on the 
coin as first struck 
by King John in 
1360. See Frank 1 . 
n., frank*, a., ana 
jFYwtcA] 1. Either 
of two ancient 
coins in Franco: 
one, of gold (the 
franc d moral, the 
obverse being a 
horseman), first 
coined by J ohn the 
Good in 1360; the 
other, of silver, by 
Henry 111. in 1575. 

Thu gold franc weigh- 
ed about 60 grains, and 
was worth alsmlJialf 
it guinea English. Thu 
specimen of the silver 
coin given In the cut 

weighs about 217 Silver Franc of Henry III. of France, 
grains, and was worth British Museum. ( Si xu of Uie original 1 
about one third as 

much aa the gold colu. Tlds coin afterward fluctuated 
greatly In size and value, and whs not minted after 1641, 
being replaced by the still older livre, but remained os a 
money of account. 

2. A French silver coin and money of account 
which since 1795 has formed the unit of the 
French monetary system. It lias also been adopted 
os the unit of currency by Switzerland and Belgium, and 
the lira of Italy, the drachma of Greece, the dinar of Her- 
via, etc., have Imen made conformable to It. It is of the 
value of a little over HJd. English money, or utxmt IS 
United States cents, and is divided Into 100 centimes. 

franqaise (F. pron. frofi-sa//), n. [F., prop, 
fom. of franyais , French : see French .] A 
French country-dance in triple rhythm, or the 
music for it. 

franc-archer (F. pron. frofik'hr-sha'), it.; pi. 
franc8-archcr8 (frofir/fir-sha')* Ono of a body 
of bowmen formod by order of Charles VII. of 
France, one man being equipped by each parish, 
and being free of taxes in consideration of his 
service. Tim use of the bow by the peasantry of Franco 
had alwaya been discouraged by the nobility with disas- 
trous results on the Held of battle, hence this undertak- 
ing on the part of the king, under whom the English were 
Anally expelled from France. 

francht. v. t. [Appar. a vnr. of frunch; cf. 
crauncn , crunch. j To crunch with the teeth. 

I saw a river stopt with stormea of wlnde, 
Wherethrough a swan, a hull, a bore did passu, 
Franehing the flsli ami frio with teeth of brasse. 

Bald-wine , in Mir. for Mags., p. 406. 

franchise (fron'chiis or -elilz), w. [< ME. fran- 
chise, frannehise , fraunchcs , fraundhesse, free- 
dom, privilege, generosity, < OF. franchise, F. 
franchise , freedom, privileged liberty (= Pr. 
franquesa = Sp. Pg. franqueza = It. franchezza, 
freedom), < franc, free: see frank*, a.] If. Lib- 
erty; freedom from constraint or subjection; 
independence ; enfranchisement. 

In douhte is all our surete to denlse, 

And our noble and blissed franchise 
la full strangely changed into sendee. 

Bom. qf Fartenay (K. K. T. S.), L 3746. 

Mulmutlus . . . 

Ordain’d our laws ; . . . whose repair and franehite 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 

Shak., Cymbullne, ill. 1. 

2. A privilege arising from the grant of a sov- 
ereign or government, or from prescription, 
which presupposes a grant; a privilege of a 
public nature conferred on individuals by grant 
from government : as, a corporate franchise (the 
right to be and act as a corporation). 

Ho man ne may byggu [buy] lether grene ne skyn grene 
In the towun, but xlf he be of fraunehyee, vppeyne to 
nyme that good to the ferine of toe town. 

Englith Qilde (B. S3. T. R.), p. 868. 

Your temples burned In their cement ; and 


Your/raneJUMt. whereon you stood, confin'd 
Into an anger's bore. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 

He was the first that appointed the Forms of Civil Gov- 
ernment in London, and other Cities, endowing them also 
with their greatest F ran c hi s ee , Baker, Chnaloks, p. 78. 


Ttw fmmMsss of the oompeny were Immense, that It 
might ley Its own phma^premo tor its own defeuce, and 
intU Wngs Uk. unulTtMlf. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IL 278. 

8. Specifically, the privilege of voting at pub- 
lie elections; the right of suffrage: distinctive- 
ly called the elective franchise. 

The francMi tt, m soon u 1U value was ascertained, be- 
came a subject of dispute between different classes of 
ineu. Stubb*, Const Hist, f 423. 

4. The district or jurisdiction to which a par- 
ticular individual or corporate privilege ex- 
tends; the limits of an immunity. 

Whaune Ihel came ther for mocha people ho scut 

The whlcne held of hia lordahlppe and frauncheut, 

That thel sliuld ooine to hym In eny wise. 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. 1. 1273. 

Ye shall not suffer nor oounsell any forynar to dwell 
wlthyn the franschy* of this craft 

Kngliih Gild* (K. E. T. 8.), p. 317. 

At Worcester in 14CC the rule was that the members 
should lie chosen openly In the Onlldholl by the inhab- 
itants of the franchise. Stub b*, Const Hist, 1 422. 

8. An asylum or sanctuary where persons are 
secure from arrest. 

Churches and monasteries in Spain are franohise* for 
criminals. London Eneyc. 

0f. Nobility of spirit; generosity; highminded- 
ness; magnanimity; liberality. 

Ueer may ye se how excellent /murAto 
In wonuueu is whan they hem nor we avyse. 

Chaucer , Merchant's Tale, 1. 743. 

Yef we be take or slain, the harme la owros and the 
shame youres, . . . and thor-fore rememhro vs of pltee 
and of youro grote fraunchise. Merlin (£. E. T. S.X 11. 280. 

Corporate franchise. Sco def. 2 .— Elective fran- 
chise. See def. 3. -Franchise ®11, a bill for the regula- 
tion of the rights of suffrage in a parliamentary or other 
election; h perl Really, in Eng. hut., a bill {tossed in 1884, 
greatly extending the itnraber of voters in elections for 
Parliament, particularly in the boroughs.— Parliamen- 
tary franchise of a Itorougli or oounty, the right to send 
representatives to Parliament (Eng.) 

fr anchise (fran'chiz or -chiz), v, t.\ pret. and 
pp. franchised , ppr franchising , [< ME. fran- 
cnisen, fraunchiscn, < OF. franchtss -, stem of 
certain parts of franchtr, F. franchir. render 
free, < franc, free: soo frank*, v. Cr. affran- 
chise, disfranchise, enfranchise .] To make free ; 
enfranchise. 

And to the sonues of Aaron they gaue tho franchyned 
oytyes Hebron and Lobtiali, wyth their suburbes. 

Bible q / 1661, 1 Chron. vt 67. 

So I lose none (honor] 

In seeking to augment it. but still keop 
My Imjboiii fmnmUd and allegiance clear, 

1 shall bo cotinsnird. Shak., Macbeth, 11. 1. 

ftanchisement (fran'chiz- or -ehlz-nagnt), n. 
[< OF. Jranchisement,franchi88ement ; fran- 
chise, v., + -ment.) Release from burden or 
restriction; enfranchisement. 

That fate, which did th y franchisement Inforce, 

And from tho depth of danger set tliee free. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, ill. 

franchiser (fran'chiz-ta or -chiz-6r), n. A per- 
son having a franchise. Carlyle . [Rare.] 

Frandc (fran'sik), a . [< ML. Franciscos, per- 
taining to the Franks, < Francos, pi. Fraud, 
Frank : see Frank!.] Pertaining to the Franks 
or the language of tho Franks; Frankish. 
[Rare.] 

frandsca (fran-sis'kjl), it. [ML., fern, of Fran- 
ciscos , Frankish: see Frankish. 1 A battle-ax 
used by the Franks, of which the 
typical form is a head long in 
proportion to its width, and ex- 
panding toward a convex curved 
edge, the general direction of 
ich forms a considerable an- 
gle with the handle, others arc 
two-bladed, or have a spike on the side 
opposite to the blade; bat these are 
more rare. Also francuque. 

Frandacan (fran-sis'kan), a. 
bluer Iterate ) and [a- F. Frandscain SB Bp. 

Pg. Franciscano as It. Franoescano (= D. Fran - 
ciskaan = G. Franciscaner = Sw. Dan. Francis- 
kancr, n.), < ML. Franciscos, a Franciscan, < 
Franciscos, Francis, aproper name, lit. f Frank- 
ish’: see Frankish , French.] I, a. Belonging 
to the order of St. Francis; of or pertaining to 
the Franciscans. 

Holy Franciscan Mar 1 brother, ho ! 

8hak. t R. and J., v. 2. 

They who, to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weeds of Domtulo, 

Or In Franoisoan fhluk to pass disguised. 

Milton, P. L., ill. 480. 

II. it. One of an order of mendicant friars 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi, Italy, author- 
ised by the pope in 1210 and more formally 
ratified in 1228. in addition to the usual vows of pov- 
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•rty, chastity, and obedience, special stress is laid upon 
preaching and ministry to the body and soul. Under va- 
rious uames, such as Minorites, Barefooted Friars, and 
Gray Friars, Urn order spread rapidly throughout Europe ; 
among Its members were Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, 
Roger Bacon, Occam, Popes Sixtus V. and Clement XIV , 
and other eminent men ; aud the order was long noted fur 
its rlvalnr with tho Dominicans. Differences early arose 
in regard to the severity of the rule, which culminated in 
the fifteenth century in the division of the order into two 
great classes, the OlMervatillnes or Observants and the 
Conventuals; tho funner follow a more rigorous, the let- 
ter a milder rule. The general of the Olwervantlnea is 
minister-general of the entire order. The order lias been 
noted for missionary seal, but suffered considerably in tho 
Reformation and the French revolution The usual dis- 
tinguishing features of the garh are a gray or dark-brown 
cowl, a girdle, and sandals. 

FrandiCOa (fran-siB'e-ji), «. [NL., named af- 

ter Francis I., Emperor of AiiHtria, a patron of 
botany.] A shrubby scrophulariaccoiiB genus 
of Brazil, with large showy flowers, which is 
now referred to the genus I irunfdsia. Several 
slides, as F. llopeana and F ex tuna, arc cultivated in 
greenhouses. The stems and root of F umitora have 
Iteeu employed in the treatment of rheumatism, and arc 
aald to lie used In Brasil as a remedy also fnr aypliillsaud 
other diseases. 

frand aoei n (fran-sis'f-in), n. [< Franctscea + 
-f« 2 .] An alkaloid obtained from tho Brazil- 
ian monaca-root, tho product of Frannseea urn- 
flora and other species. The alkaloid is suid 
to have powerful purgative and diuretic quali- 
ties. 

Francise, v . t. See Francise. 

fr&ndsfiUC (fran-sisk'), n. [F .,< frandsca, q. v.] 
Same as frandsca. 

Francise (fran'slz), t?. t.; pret. and pp. Fran- 
ctsctl, ppr. Frandsing. [< ML. Francos, Frank, 
+ To make Frankish ; Gallicize ; French- 
ify. Also spelled Francise . [Uaro.J 

IIu was an Englishman Francua! , wlio, going over Into 
Frauuu a young man, spent tho real of IiIh life there. 

Fuller, Worthies, Hertford. 

Fr&ncoa (frang'ko-$), n. [NL., named after 
Franco, a physician and botanist, of Valencia 
in the 15tn century.] A genus of stemleSH 
perennial herbs, of tho order Saxifragaccw, of 
which there are two Chilian Bpocics. They have 
lyvutely pliuiHLlfld leaves and racciuuN of rose colored flow- 
ers. The roots arc said to have astringent and sedutlvu 
properties, and are used for dyeing Idack. 

Franco-Ohinesa (frang'ko-chi-mis' ), a. Relat- 
ing to France and China; of or pertaining to 
both France and China, or French and Chinese. 

The recent Franco-Chinesc war. 

Set. Ainer., S. R., I.V. 48. 

Ffrnco-OhlxieM deooration, a style of decoration of 
French enameled lxitlery of tlie eighteenth century with 
designs Imitated xroiu or suggested by the decoration of 
Chinese porcelain. The {lottery of Sinccny cs|Miclally is 
known by this name. See Stncmy ivarr, under untrri: 

francolin (frang ' ko - lin), n. [< F. francohn = 
Sp. francolin = Pg. francohm = It. franco lino 
(NL. francotinus), francolin, uppar. dim. of Pg. 
frango, frang do, a cockerel, a chicken, fern. 
franga , a pullet.] A partridge of the genus 
Francotinus. The common francolin, F. tnUffaris, Is 
ail elegaut species, formerly found throughout all the 
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Devonshire, England. It occurs in small round- 
ed crystals grouped in stalactitio masses. 

Franconian (frang-kd'ni-ftnh a. and n. [< ML. 
Franconia + -ww.] I, o. Of or pertaining to- 
Franconia, a medieval German duchy south of 
Thuringia, later the name of several territorial 
divisions, and now of three provinces (Upper, 
Middle, and Low er Franconia) of Bavaria, con- 
sisting of parts of the old duchy.- Fr anco ni a n 
emperors, thudynmdy of (•eiumii cmiwrors who reigned 
1024-1126 : no culled I ►remise they were dew-euded n-om 
the ducal lioiisoof Krimconin. AlNocsltcd Salta u enijtrrttrtt. 

_ n.». A ual ive or an inhabitant of Franconia. 

FranC0-Pm88ian(fmng'k6-prush'aii), a. Per- 
taining or relating to France and Prussia: as, 
the Franco-l*russian war. 

frano-tircur (froii'te-riT'), n.; pi. fra nes-tir curs 
(-r£rz')« [F., lit. a free-shooter {Vx.fremMtx) ; 

< franc, free, + tireur, a niarksman, shooter, 
drawer, < ttrer, shoot, draw.] A sharpshooter 
in the French service, BomeUnies making part 
of a corps of light troops and somet iuies of a 
separate body of guorril las. Francs t Ireurs w ere first 
orgHiilxcd in 1792, aud wore |inuiiinent in the wm of 1K70 

ftrangent (frau'jent), a. [< h.frangni(t-)s, ppr. 
of Jrangcrc, break, ■/ *frag = E. break. Cf . Jra- 
gile, fragment.] Causing fractures. II. Ual pole. 

frangibillty (fran-ji-biPi-ti), w. [szF.frangi- 
Inhtc = ll.JranyUritit/t; as, frangible + -»fy.] The 
state or quality of being frangible. 

lie allows the / Tangibility of charters when absolute 
(H-niaioii requires it. 

Fttjr, MjK-cch, East India Hills, Deo. 1, 1783. 

frangible (fran'ji-bl), a. [< ME. frangcbull 
(once), < OF. und F. frangible = Hp. frangible 
= Pg. fra ii gird = It. Jrangtbtlc , < L. frangerc, 
brt'ak; see frangent.] (hipnblo of being bro- • 
ken ; liable to fracturo ; bi*eakable. 

Some si did aud framnble , ns the lames ; others tough ami 
flexible, un the llgumcntH. Boyle, Works, 111. <18. 

The women liore cria-kcry and other franai Ur articles. 

J. V. Trtnvln tdtjr, ('oujwm Bonds, p. 138. 

Bame as 
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Black or Common Francolin [hrantolinut vnlgnrU) 

warmer parts of Eurofie, as well as in Asia and Africa, but 
now chiefly confined to Asia. It has a very loud whistle, 
and its flesh is greafly ostecnied 

Francolin® (frang-ko-ll'nfi), n. pi. [NL.] The 
franoolins as a subfamily of gallinaceous birds. 

Francolinus (frang-ko-li'nus), n. [NL.: see 
francolin .] The technical specific name of the 
common francolin, Tetrao francotinus (Liftme- 
ns), made by Btephens in 1819 a generic name 
of the francolins. There are several si>ecles liesldes 
F. vulgaris, as the Chinese, F. ehinensi t, and the Indlun, 

firailOOllte (frang'kd-llt), ft. [< Franco ( see def. ) 
+ -tile.] A grayish-green or brown variety of 
apatite from Wheal Franco, near Tavistock, in 


frangibleness (fran'ji-bl -nos), n. 
frangibility . 

frangipane (frun'ji-pan), n. [< F .franmpane, 
supposed to be so called from the Marquis 
Frangipani, major-general under Louis XlV.l 
1. An extract of milk for preparing artificial 
milk, made by evaporating to dryness skimmed 
milk, mixed with almonds and sugar. Thomas, 
Med. Diet.— 2. A kind of pastry-cake, filled 
with cream, almonds, and sugar. — 3. A kind 
of perfume. Sec frangipani. 
frangipani, frangipanni(frai)-ji-pit'ni, -pan'l), 
«. [Seo frangipane.] A perfume prepared 
from, or imitating the odor of, the flower of a 
West Indian tree, Plumeria rubra , or red jas- 
mine. 

frangnla (frang'gu-ljl), n. [NL. ; origin uncer- 
tain.] The bark of lihamnus Fran gala, used in 
medicine for somewhat the same purpose as 
rhubarb. 

frangulin (frang'gu-lin), N . [< frangnla + -iifi.] 
A yellow crystallizable coloring matter (C 20 
H 20 ^ 10 ) contained in Hut bark of the alder- 
bucktnom, lihamnus Frangnla, and other spe- 
cies of tho same genus. 

franiont, **• r Perhaps a ]»ervorted form of OF. 
faineant, an idle or hizy fellow: see fain dint.] 
An idle, dissolute fellow ; a paramour or boon 
companion ; a gay or dissolute person of either 
sex. Soo first extract under frank*, a ., 5. 

TIiIm tadlc, which he aheweth here, 

In not (1 wHgi'i) Horiincll at all ; 

But Millie fuyre Frtmiun, tit for miicIi r fere. 

tyrnarr, F Q , V. ill. 22 

Frank 1 (frangk), m. [< ME. Funk, < AS. Fran- 
ca, pi. Fra scan — D. Frank , pi. PYanken ss 
MLG. V ranker = OHG. Franko , MHG. I rankr, 
G. Franks = Dan. Sw. Fravk-cr = OF. and F. 
Franc = Sp. Pg. It. franco, < ML. Francos, pi. 
franci (generally in the plural), a Frank (seo 
def. ), a tribal name usually explained, from the 
OIIG. form, as < OHG. *francho, *J'ranko = AS. 
franco , a spear, javelin, as Teel, frakki, also 
frakku ( prob. < AS. ), a kind of spear; the Franks 
Wing thus ult. * Spear men/ as Saxons were 
‘ Sword-men ’ (see Eaton). The notion of t free ’ 
associated with Frank is appar. later: see 
frank*, </.] 1. A member or a body of Ger- 
manic tribes which coalesced under this name 
in the third century, and afterward separated 
into three groups, the Chatti, the Rinuarian 
Franks, ana tho Salian or Salic Franks. The 
Klpuarians dwelt along the Rhine, near Cologne. The 
Sallnne occupied the country on the lower Rhine, and In 
the fifth century, under Clovlii. overthrew the Roman 
power in Gaul, founded the Merovingian Franldih mon- 
archy, and gave origin to the name France. 
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2. [A readoption of the Oriental form of the 
European name Frank , originating at the time 
of the crusades, when the Franks (that is, the 
French, and by extension the other nations of 
western Europe) became familiar to the Turks, 
Arabs, etc. See Fir in gee.'] A European of the 
western tuitions: a common designation among 
the Turks, Arabs, and other Oriental peoples 
for any western foreigner. 

Trust not for freedom to the Frank f. 

They have h king who buys and sella. 

Byron, Don Juan, ill. 66. 

"Frank*!" quoth the Arab. . . . “ Frank* aru tliu fa- 
ther* nf huts, and do not wear guns or swords, or rod cujms 
upon tlielr heads, as you do.” 

IL Curton, Monas t. In the Levant, p 172. 

frank 2 (frangk), a . [< ME. frank = D,(i. Dan. 
Sw. frank , free, < OF. franc ; frank, free, at 
liberty, exempt from subsidies, etc., liberal, 
valiant, etc., honest, etc., =s F. franc = = Pr. 
franc » Hp. Pg. U. franco, < ML. francos, free, 
at liberty, exempt from service, etc. ; us a noun, 
a free man, a nobleman; prob., and according 
to the usual statement, a generalization of the 
tribal name Frank , OHO. Frauko, ML.J'Vawcwr, 
a Frank, pi. Franct, the Franks, the ‘free' peo- 
ple, in distinction from the tribes in subjection 
them: see Frank*. (If. slave*, a serf, ult. < 
Slave*, Slav, a Slavonian. Thus frank* has no- 
thing to do, etymologically, with free or with 
/VeckL] 1. Free; open; unrestrained; uncon- 
ditioned. [Now rare.] 

Thou bust It wonuu, fur it Is of frank a gift. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 631. 

At that time there Is a falro. tree mid frank* of al cun- 
tome. Hakluyt's Voyage*, II. 210. 

Thy frank election make ; 

Thou liAit power to chouse, and they none to forsake. 

Shak., All’s Well, 11. 3. 

In such frank style the people lived, haling three 
things with all their lieurts : Idleness, want, and cowurd- 
lee Frotule, Sketches, p. 166. 

2. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. [Rare.] 

The ftanke and bountlfiill Charter granted hy king Ed- 
ward the flint. Hakluyt'* Voyage*, To the Header. 

Let them be ever so intelligent, and ever so frank of 
their advice. Bacon , Moral Fables, v , Expl. 

Being frank, she [Nature] lends to those are five. 

Shak., Sonnets, lv. 

8. Free from disguise or concealment; candid 
in utterance ; sincere and unreserved in man- 
ner: as, a frank disposition; a fran k Avowal. 

This frank nature of his Is not for secrets 

B. Jontntn, Kplctcne, I. 1. 

4. Freely disclosed; cloarlv manifest; undis- 
guised; indubitable: as, frank ignorance or 
poverty. 

The gastric npi>enrnnecs somewhat resembled those 
shown In n case of dentil aftur operation for removal of 
the uterine appendage, although there frank peritonitis 
coexisted. Meth Ancs, L. 306. 

I And In the performances of these puppets . . . a frank 
admission of unreality that makes every shadow of veri- 
similitude delightful. UtnceU *, Venetian Life, v. 

at. Unrestrained; using free license. 

Might not he found nftanrker franlon, 

Of her leawd parts to uiftko compnniou 

Si*n*er, F. Q., II. 1L 87. 

Over the flcldi, In Ills frank* lustlnusse, 

And all the uhnmpaiii o re he |a butterfly] soared light. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1 148. 
Cliaste to her husband, frank to all lieside 

Pojie, Moral Essays, li 71. 
•Bsm. 3. Oj*h, ingenuous, etc. (see candid ); plain, mi- 
resolved, iindiHgnlsed 

frank 2 (frangk), v. t. [= OF. frankir , franquir 
(var. of franchir: see franchise, v.), free, = It. 
francarv, free, exempt (and cf. franchise, r.) ; 
from the adj.: see frank*, «.] 1. To send or 
eause to be sent by public conveyance free of 
•expense: as, to trank a letter. The privilege of 
franking tlielr own letters through the post, by indorsing 
their names mi them and also of giving frail ka to their 
friends, belonged to the mcniliera of the British Parliament 
from iihout 1660 till 1K40, when it was abolished oil tho 
•establishment of penny lsmtage. Thu practically unlim- 
ited franking privilege formerly enjoyed by members of 
the United States Congress mid many officers of govern- 
ment was abolished in 1873; lint provision was afterward 
made for the free transmission of mall-matter relating to 
•official business, by the use of spe< ini envelops, etc. 

The representatives of tho people . . . begin to make 
distinctions, by making exceptions of themselves hi the 
laws They may frank letters; they are exempted from 
arrests, etc ./. Adam*, On Government. 

Hence — 2. To facilitate the passage ot move- 
ments of; give the right of way to, as a traveler. 
[Rare.] 

English Itself, w hleh will now/nanlr the traveller through 
the most of North America, through the greater South Sea 
Islands, tu India, along much of the coast of Africa, and 
in the ports of China and Japan. 

It L. SUvtnmm, The Foreigner at Home. 
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monte changed in the nature of the tenure by 
feoffment, etc., from knight-service to certain 
yearly service. 

frank-fold (frangk'fdld), n. [< frank* +fo\&A 
In Eng. law, a liberty to fold sheep, as the right 
of a landlord to fold sheep on the land of his 
tenant: faldage. 

Frankfort black. Bee black. 
frank-hearted (frangk 'liRr'ted), a. Having a 
frank, oandid disposition. 

The frank-hearted Monarch full Little did wot 
That she smiled, in his absence, on brave Lancelot, 

Seott, Bridal of Triermaln, L 11. 

frank-heartednesa (frangk ' httr * ted -nes), a. 
The state or quality of having a frank or candid 
disposition. Craig. 

Frankifr (frang'ki-fl), v. t. : pret. and pp. Frank- 
tiled, ppr. Franktfying. [< FranW, 1, + -i-fy.] 
To give a Frankish or Freneh appearance or 
seeming to; Frenchify. [Rare.] 

Aa for Frankifying their own names, the Greeks do It 
worse than we do. Lord Strangford, Letters, p. 160. 

Ford. At the old place, my lord : in Kastckeap. fra nkin nenim (frangk'in-sens), n. [Formerly 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., li. 2. also frankinccnce ; < ME. franktneens, franken- 
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8. In carp., to form the Joint of, as that of 
a window-sash where the crosspieces of the 
frame intersect each other, by cutting away no 
more wood than is sufficient to show a miter. 
frank 2 (frangk), n. [< frank*, v.] ,1. The sig- 
nature or indorsement of a person holding the 
privilege of franking mail-matter, written or 
impressed on the wrapper in token of the right 
of the inclosure to pass free. 

Among some/mnJIrs which were lately given to me were 
the undermentioned. I should feel much obliged if you 
could Inform me . . . what in the succession was the writ- 
er, judging by the date of my frank. 

Jr. and Q., 6th ser., XII. 10. 

2. A letter thus indorsed, sent by mail free of 
postage. 

frank** (frangk), n. and a. [< MU. frank, an in- 
closure for fattening swine, poultry, etc., < OF. 
franc, a sty for swine, < franc, free, privileged, 
reserved: see frank*. j L n. A pigsty; a pen 
for fattening boars. 

t*. Hen. Where sups he? Doth tho old boar feed in the 
old frank f 


IL a. Sty-fed. See I. 

When they were onco frank* ami fat. they stoode up to- 
gather proudly againste the Lord and tilH worde. 

Bp. Bale, On Kevclatlon, 1., sig. I, iiiL 

frank 8 * (frangk), v. t. [< ME. franken ; <fran1&, 
fi.j) 1. To shut up in a frank or sty: usually 
with vp . 

Marry, as for Clarence, he Is well nqiald ; 
lie is frank'd up to fatting for Ills pains. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 3. 

In the sty of this most bloody lioar 
My sou George Stanley \*J rank'd up in hold. 

Shak., Rich. III., lv. 6. 

2. To feed; cram; fatten. 

The./TanAr'd hen, fatten’d with milk and com. 

Middleton, Game at ('Hess, v. 3. 

frank 4 t, *». A former spelling of franc . 

frank* (frangk), w. [Said to be imitative.] A 
name of the heron, Ardca cinerca . [Local, 
Great Britain.] 

frankalmoin, frankahnoigne (frangk ' al - 
moin), tt. f< OF. franc aimotgnc, etc.: see 
frank* and almoin.] Free almoin ; in Eng. late , 
a tenure of land free from all temporal ser- 
vice; a tenure by which a religious corporation 
might hold lands to them and tlioir successors 
for ever, on condition of praying for the soul 
of the donor. Tills Is the tenure by which almost all 
the old monasteries and religious houses held tlielr lands, 
and hy which the ]>arochial clergy and very many ecclesl 
nsttcal and eleemosynary foundations hold them to this 
day, the nature of the aorvlce being in the Reformation 
altered and made conformable to the usage of the Church 
of England. 

The lands of ecclesiastical corporations are to this day 
said to be held by the tenure of frank almoigne or free 
alms, though the explanation which originally supported 
the Action of a tenure has disappeared since the Reforma- 
tion. F. Pollock , lAiid Laws, p 84. 

Tho essence of the donation in Frankalmoign * was that 
it was a gift to God in free and perpetual alms, and there- 
fore it could nover lie held or enjoyed by any but a “re- 
ligious corporation.” In other words, no gift in Frank - 
alvungne could be bestowed u|kiii a parish or a layman. 

iV ami Q., 6th ser., XII. 610. 

fr&nk-b&nk (frangk'bangk), n. Same as free- 
bench. 

frank-chase (frangk'chas), n. In Eng. law , a 
right of liberty of free chase, whereby persons 
having lands within its limits are prohibited 
from cutting down any wood, etc., even in their 
own demesnes, to the prejudice of the right. 
Also called freo-chasc . 

The forest is the most noble of oil, for it Is a franchise 
of so princely a tenure that, according to our laws, none 
but thu King con have a forest; if he chance to ]»osh one 
over to u subject, It is no more forest, but franck chace. 

Howell, Letters, lv. 16. 

Fr anken ia (frang-k5'ni-R), it. [After Johann 
Frattke (.John F'ankenius) (1500-1001), profes- 
sor of medicine at U psala.] A genus of low and 
heath -like perennial herbs or undershmbs, also 
constituting tho natural order Frankvniaoew, 
and nearly allied to the CaryophyUacets . There 
are ulwmt 80 sjiecics, widely distributed /but mostly found 
near the sea or In saIIiio localities. The sea-heutb, F. 
land*, Is common in Europe, and 8 species are found In 
western North America. 

Frankenlacen (frang-k€-m-S'sf-6), n. pi. A 
natural order of shrnbs, represented by the 
genus Frankenia. 

franker (frang'kGr), n . One exercising the priv- 
ilege of franking mail-matter. See frank*, v. 

frank-fee (frangk'fS). n. K frank* + fee*.] In 
Eng. law : (a) A holding of lands in fee simple ; 
freehold. (6) Freehold lands exempted from 
all services, but not from homage. 

frank-ferm (f rangk'f 6rm), n. [< frank* + firm, 
farm: see farm*?] In Eng. law, lands or tene- 


sence, firanc enccns, < OF. franc merits, < ML. 
francum tncensum , lit. pure incense, ‘ pure ’ be- 
ing one of the senses of ML. francos and OF. 
franc: see /rank 2 and incense.'] 1. An aro- 
matic gum resin yielded by trees of the genus 
BosweUia , much used from ancient times, es- 
pecially for burning as incense in religious 
observances. See olibanum. Also called gum 
thus. 

Whan thol wll schryven hem, tliel taken fyre, and sette 
it besyde hem and casten therin poudru otirane eneen*. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 120. 

The priest shall burn . . . all the frankincense thereof : 
It Is an offering made by Arc unto the Lord. Lev. II. 16. 

The tree which beoreth frankineenee hath a trunk 
or body wrlthen about, and puttetli forth lmughs and 
branches, like for all thu world to the maple of Pontus. 

Holland, tr. ot Pliny, xll. 14. 

Henoe — 2. Some other resin resembling oli- 
banum in any way. The common frankincense of 
druggists is the concrete turpentine which collects upon 
the trunks of the plnus in the tiirpentinc-laiids of the south- 
ern United Status. It is a semi-opaque pale-yellow resin, 
and is used in the composition of plasters. A similar resin 
from the Pinu* Tania was formerly used In the churches 
at Europe os a substitute for olibanum. 

Fran blab (frang'kish), a. [< ME. Frankish, 
Fmikisch ; cf . AS. Frencisc (> E. French : see 
French) = OHG. Frcnkisc, MHG. Vrcnkisch, G. 
Frankisch (ML. Ftanciscus ); as W ank 1 + -wAL] 

1. Relating or pertaining to the Franks. 

Tlielr |thn Knrlings’J dominion marked the predomi- 
nance of tho eastern part of the Frankish realm. 

E. A Fireman, Venice, p. 6. 

2. Of or pertaining to Europeans: said with 
reference to the Oriental use of Frank*. 

fr anklandlt e (frangk'lan-dit), n. [After the 
English chemist Frankland.] A hydrous borate 
of calcium and sodium, allied to ulexite, found 
in Peru. 

frank-law (frangk'lA), *. [< frank* + law.] 
Free or common law, or the rights a person en- 
joys under it. 

franklin (frangk'linhn. [< ME. f ranklcn, frank- 
elcyn, francolcyn, < OF. *frankelcyn , francheleyn, 
ML. franchilanu8, accom. of a theoretical G. 
yranUing (cf. firankling ), < ML. francus, frank, 
free (see/rawk 2 , a.), + - ling . The same termi- 
nation, similarly changed, uppears in Chamber- 
lin , chamberlain, q. v. Hence the proper name 
Franklin.] 1*. A freeman. 

First lie TJosepli] was here als our tlialn, 

Hot now es he for ulfrankelatn. 

Cursor Mundi, L 6878. 

2. Formerly, in England, a freeholder; a yeo- 
man; originally, a person distinguished from 
tho common freeholder by the extent of his pos- 
sessions, and by his eligibility to the dignities 
of sheriff, knight of the shire, etc.; in later 
times, a small landholder. 

Fill wel blloved and famuller was ha [a friar] 

With frankeUyn* over ol In his cuntre. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to G. T., 1. 216. 

Provide me presently 
A riding suit, no oostlter than would At 
A franklin' t housewife. Shak., Gynibellne, ill. 1 

In everything that relates to science, I am a whole En- 
cyol»|Nedla behind the rest of the world. 1 should have 
scarcely cut a figure among the franklins, or country gen- 
tlemen, In King John's days. Lamb, Ella, p. 87. 

franklillf*, n. One franklin. 

Frankling, libertns, municeps. Levins, Manlp. Vocab. 

Franklinian (frangk-lin'i-an), a. [< Franklin 
(see def.) 4- -to*.] Of or pertaining to Benja- 
min Franklin (170CM0) : as, tbe FrankUnkm ex- 
periments in electricity. 



FrukUalu 

The whole edeBoe of electricity, so for as It la known, 
according to the /Vwn Wwfrm theory. 

Dduas Aulm. Mag. Eng. (trans.), p. 400. 

Fraaklinio (frangk-lin'ik), a. [< Franklin (see 
FrankUnian) + -io.] In elect., frictional: an 
epithet applied to electricity excited by fric- 
tion. 

Lectures on Electricity (Dynamic and Frauklinie). 

Vail, Med. Cat, p. 12. 

Fnnklinism (£rangk'Hn-izm)> n. [< Franklin 
(see FrankUnie) + -fem.] Same as frictional 
electricity. See electricity. 

It hu also been called 41 frictional *' electricity, from the 
mode of its production ; and also 44 Frauklinie ” electricity, 
or FrankHnism. E. C. Afonn, Psychol. Med., p. 660. 

franklinite (frangk'lin-It). n. [< Franklin (seo 
def.) + -tfo 9 .] An oxid or iron, sine, and man- 
ganese, belonging to the spinel group . it occurs 
in octahedral crystals and rounded grains, or a black color 
and metallic luster; it resembles magnetite, but is feebly 
if atall magnetic. It is found In New Jersey near the vil- 
lage of Franklin or Franklin Furnace (whence the name), 
associated with the sine oxid illicit*. the sine silicate wll- 
lenilte, the manganese sllioates rhodonite and tephrolte, 
and other speoies. 

franklinization (frangk'lin-i-z&'shgn), n. [< 
* franklinizc (< FrankUn (see FrankUnic) 4- -tee) 
+ -atio ».] The therapeutic application of fric- 
tional electricity. 

Another method that may be applied during tlm day Is 
general franklinization. Med. Mews, L. DOfl. 

frankly (frangk'li), ado. 1. In a frank or 
unreserved manner; without reserve or dis- 
guise; candidly: as, to confess one’s faults 
frankly. 

He owned me frankly he had been much Imposed upon 
by those false accounts of things he had heard In tile conn- 
try. Addison , Conversion of the Koxhiinter. 

2. Freely : without hindrance or restraint ; will- 
ingly. [Now rare.] 

When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Luke vli. 42. 

O, were it but my life, 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 

Her father ami myself (lawful espials) 

Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their enoounter/rankfo Judge. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 

»Byn. See /rantf, a. 

fouik-marriage (fraugk'mar'ftj), n. [ME. 
franke manage, < OF. franc manage: see 
frank 2 and marriage .] In old Eng. law, an es- 
tate of inheritance given to a man together 
with his wife (being a daughter or near relative 
of the donor), and descendible to the heirs of 
their two bodioB begotten, to be held free of ser- 
vice other than fealty, to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

But you wll I gif gentilly, sire, of myno, . . . 

With my fair doughter lu franke mariaye : 

For other hane non discended of my lyne. 

Horn, qf Panmay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1600. 

frankness (frangk'nes), n. I. Plainness of 
speech; eaudor; openness; ingenuousness: as, 
he told me his opinion with frankness. 

With this candour does the gentleman speak of himself 
and others. The same/hntJimeM runs through all his con 
venation. Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 

The ease of his manner freed me from painful restraint ; 
the friendly frankness, as correct as cordial, with which 
he treated me, drew me to him. 

Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, xv. 

Frederick of Prussia said, with a commendable frank- 
ness, that he always found the God of Battles on the side 
of tlie strongest regiments. Sumner, Orations, 1. 66. 

2f. Liberality; bounteousness. 

Ife [Verriol was expensive, and kept a great table, and 
often pressed the king for money with a freedom which 
his majesty's own frankness indulged. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, III. I. 

frank-pledgs (frangk'plej), n. [< OF. franc 
plege: see frank 2 and pledge.'] In old Ena. law : 
(a) A pledge or surety for the good behavior 
of freemen ; specifically, an early English sys- 
tem by which the members of each decennary 
or tithing, composed of ten households, wore 
made responsible for one another, so that, if 
one of them committed an offense the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 

The Articles of the View of Frank-plodgs were part of 
the Common Law, but were also enacted in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and were added to from time to time, as fresh cir- 
cumstances arose. 

Quoted In English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xxi 
. The association of ten men in oommon responsibility 
legally embodied in the frithborh or frankiMUte. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, • 41. 

Who that has observed the oommon responsibility of 
the dwellers in a Chinese street for the preservation of 
order In that street, has not been reminded of the old 
Bucon frank-pledgs f Seisms, VL 470, Supp. 
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(&) A member of a decennary thus bound in 
pledge for his neighbors, (c) The decennary 
or tithing itself. 

frank-SSTTioe (frangk'sGr'vis), n. Service per- 
formed by freexnon. 

frank-tenant (frangk ' ten * ant), »•. A free- 
holder. Stimson. 

frank-tenement (frangk'teu'f-ment), V. In 
Eng. law: (a) The possession of fhe soil by a 
freeman. Hence— (b) An estate of freehold, 
fransicalt, a. [< franny (= frenzy) + -ir-af. 
Cf. frantic.] Frantic. Davies, 

A certain fransiemi maladio they call Iaiyu. 

Sir I\ Sulney, \V mislead Play, p. 610. 

fransyt, W. Bee frenzy. 
frantic (fran'tik), a. and n. [Formerly fran- 
tkk,frentick. frantik , also phranttek, phrenUck; 
< UE.frentik, frenetik, < OF. frenetique, F. frt- 
netu/ue as Pr. frenetic & = Sp. frenttu • ' = Pg‘. It. 
frcnetico, < ML. frenetkun, L. phreneheun or 
phreniticus (whence E. also phrenetic), < Or. 
dpevrprtKdg, correctly QptviriKoc, mad, suffering 
from inflammation of the brain (phrenitis), < 
fpevirtf, inflammation of the brain , ( ^pf/v^uv-), 
the brain: see phrenitis. Cf. franzy = frenzy, 
and frenetic =x phrenetic.] I.a. 1. Mad; raving; 
wild; distracted: an, frantic with fear or grief. 

4< Wel artow wyse," quod she to Witte, 14 any wytulomeii 
to telle 

To flatereres or to foils tliat/ranfyk Immi of Wittes !" 

Piers Plowman (11), x. G 
Shall the wild words of this distemper'd man, 
Frantic with age and sorrow, make a breach 
Betwixt your majesty and muY 

Beau, ami FI., Maid's Tragedy, lv. 2. 
Some fow hours more 

Bpent hero would turn me apish. If not frantic. 

Ford , Lover's Melancholy, lv. 2. 

2. Characterised by violence and mental disor- 
der ; springing from madness or distraction. 

Mood to blood, self against self : O, preposterous 
And frantic outrage! Shale., Rich. 111., 11. 4. 

Almiit tills time a frantick Opinion was held by one 
Peter Bmiroliet, a Gentleman of the Middle Temple, That 
it was lawful to kill them that op]»oaed the Truth of the 
Gospel. linker, Chronicles, p Mil. 

To violate even prejudices which liavo taken deep root 
in the minds of a people is scarcely expedient ; to think 
of extirpating natural appetites and passions is frantic. 

Macaulay, Milford’s Hist. Greece. 
>-Bm 1. Distracted, Infuriate, freuxied, raging. 

II.t n. A frenzied person ; a madman. 
Fautnstik/raufttv, that would Innovate, 

And every moment change your form of state. 
Sylvester, tr. of l)u Bartas's Weeks, li., The C'aptalnes. 
Have I put oil this liahlt of a frantic. 

With love aa full of fury, to lirgullc 
The nimble eye of watchful Jealousy’ 

Middleton anil Jtoirlry, Changeling, lv. 3 

frantict (fran'tik), v. i. [< frantic, a.] To run 
about frantically. 

First |ttie needle] fratUics up and down fiom side to side, 
And restless beats his crystal’d lv ly case. 

Quarles , Emblems, v. 4. 

frantioally (fran'ti-kal-i), a dr. In a frantic or 
furious manner; madly; wildly, 
fr&nticly (fran'tik-li), adv. Same nn frantically. 
Fie, tie, how/roidicfy I square my talk ! 

Shak , Tit And., ill. 2. 

frantio-madt (fran'tik-mad), a. Quite mad; 
raving mad. 

Past cure I am. now reason is past care, 

And frantus-nuul with evt nnoie unrest. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxlvlf, 

franticness (fr&n'tik-nes). v. The state of be- 
ing frantic ; distraction ; frenzy, 
franxy (fran'zi), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of frenzy. 

franzy (fran'zi), a. [ifranzy, n., with modified 
sense of frantic, a.] Cross; fretful. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Her hair won’t curl, all I can do with it, and she’s so 
franzy alioiit having it put up i‘ paper. 

George Klxot, Mill on the Floss, I. 2. 

frap (frap), v . ; pret. and pp .f rapped, opr. f rap- 
ping. [In <ief. I., 1, a var. of earlier /rape, 
q. v. ; in def. I., 2, directly < F. frapper, strike, 
knock, naut. fix, fasten: see frape . j I, trans. 

1. To strike; smite. [Prov. Eng.j 

Whose heart a as f rapped with such surpassing woe, as 
neither tearo nor word could Issue forth. 

Palace qf Pleasure, II , sig. B h 3 

2. Naut., to secure by many turns of a lashing. 
At length, John . . . succeeded, after a hard struggle, 

... in smothering It [the xallj, snft flapping it with long 
pieces of linnet. H. It. Dana, Jr. , Before the Mast, p. 266. 

II. intraus. To fly into a passion. [Prov. 

frap (trap), n. [<frap, t>.] A violent fit of rage. 
[Ptov. Eng.] 


frater 


frapet 


With myn ax 1 schftl hem frajie, 

Tlier schal no Saroxyn eaca]ie. 

Diehard Coer de Lion, 1. 2618. 

frapet. «. [ME. frape, frappe, a crowd; cf. E. 
dial. /raps, noise, porliaps \ OF. f rapt r, frapper, 
F. f rapeer, strike : sen frape, r. ] A company ; 
a crowd; a multitude; a rubble; a mob. 

My fulic mister J’oljxnie, 

Cassandra, Elejne, or any of tin* /rai*\ 

Chaucer, Troilun, III. 410. 
He . . . ffyghttexwith allctheFrnp/ira furliiugeof wnyo, 
tfelled tele apponu feldo with lils fnlrc wnpcui 1 . 

Muitr Arthur r (K K, T. 8.), 1. 2001. 

fraplet, V. i. [h^eq. of frap, frape.] To bluster. 
l*he lamentable plight of tliu cast prmiiicrs umlcr Vil- 
lens deceived by his courtiers, ami making much of theae 
f ranting lawyers and petiefoggers 

Holland, tr of Ammlanus (1000). 
Controwle you once, then you begin to fra pie 

Ashmole's Theatrum Chemtcum Rnl (1062), p. 824. 

flraplert (frup'lftr), ». [ifrapU, v., + -CI-1.] A 
blusterer; a rowdy. 

1 say to thee tliou art rude, debauched, impudent, conrso, 
uiiliolished, ■ /raider, and liase. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, lv. I. 

fraplinfft (frap'ling), n. [V erbal n. of fraple, v . ] 
Quarreling ; strife. 

ldomctieus in frapling prompt, 

What mean’st thou thus to prate? 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 80. 

frappfi (fra-pa'), a. [F., pp. o t frapper, strike, 
smite : see frap, r.] Made very cold by the ap- 
plication of ico : said of wino, and, in French 
restaurants, of water: aB, a carafe frappdc, a 
water-1 Kittle filled and artificially frozen, 
frappett, U. [Origin obscure.] A term of en- 
dearment.. 

Why. my llttle/rn/nW yon, I heard thy uncles talk of 
thy riches, that tliou liudst hundreds a year. 

Wilkins, Miseries of Enforced Marriage, v. 

ftrapping (frap'ing), p. a. [I*pr. of frap, t\, 
q. v.] Fretful ; peevish. [I*rov. Eng.] 
frappl8ht, a. [Var. fropjwtli, q. v.; equiv. to 
f rapping; < frap + -w/i 1 .] Fretful; peevish. 
Kennett, MS. Lansdowno, 1033. (Haiti well.) 
fraryt, ». [ME., also freyry; < OF .franc, F. 

fratrte, <Mh.fratria, a brotherhood, fraternity, 
< L. frater , brother: nee frater.] A brother- 
hood ; a fraternity. 

The order of foies . . . 

N ombre of thys frary, is lx. ami I1J. 

Lyilgate, Minor 1’oems, p. 104. 
Wc lie nil off u freyry; 

I ume gour nwne brother. 

The Horn qf Ktny Arthur (ililld's Ballads, I. 26X 

Frasera (frft'z6r-tt), n. [NL. , named after .1 ohn 
tYaser, an English botanist n7f>0-lK17).] A 
North American genus of gentianaceous plants, 
having a single erect stem from a mostly bien- 
nial thick bitter root, and numerous usually 
dull-white flowers. There are s hjhtIcn, of whleli F. 
Carolinensis is the only one tlmt Ih found in tlie Atlantic 
States. Its root, known as Atnericnn roluintw, resembles 
gentian In Its properties, ami is used us a tonie. 
frasier (fra'zi^r), n. [< OF. f rainier, framer, F. 
framer, a strawberry-plant, < fraine, a straw- 
oerry: see fraine^.] In her.: (a) A straw- 
beny-plant, perhaps used only in the arms of 
the family of Fraser as a rebus, (b) A cinque- 
foil, a supposed representation of a strawberry- 
leaf. 

fratch (frach), r. t. [< ME. fracehen, creak.] 
It. To creak, as a cart. Prompt. Pair., pp. 70, 
175.— 2. To quarrel ; brawl. [Prov. Eng.] 

o, Douuld, ye arc just the man 
Who when lie gets a wife 
BegiiiM to fiateh. 

Miss Blamirr, Cumberland Songs. 
3. To sport ; frolic. [Prov. Eng.] 
fratch (frach), n. [< fratch, e.] 1. A quarrel 
or brawl. 

I ha’ never had no fralrh afore sin ever I were liom wl* 
any o’ my like; Gonnows 1 ha* none now Unit's o my 
makiif Dtrkrns , Hurd Times, xx. 

2. A rude, quarrelsome follow. — 3. A frolic- 
some child. [Prov. Eng. in all senses.] 
fr&tcher (frach'dr), n. A scold. Hrocketl. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fratchy (frach'i), a . [< fratch + -pi.] Quar- 
relsome. [Prov. Eng.] 

frater (frii^r), «. [< L. frater = E. brother : 
see fraternal, friar, etc., and brother.] 1. A 
brother; a friar; a monk. — 2f. One who as- 
sumes the garb and character of a tagging friar. 
See tho extracts. 

A Frater Is a brother of as dainnd a brood e as the rest : 
his office is to trauell with a long wallet at his backs, and 



frater 

a blacko Inix at lit* girdle, wherein Is a patient to beg for 
some llnspltall or Spittle house. 

better, Reiman of London, slg. 0, 3. 

A /rater gneth wytli n like Llsenoe to beg for some Spit* 
tlehouse or Hospital. Their pray is commonly upon |Miore 
women ns they go and come to the Markets. 

Quoted in Hxhtim-Tumer'e Vagrants and Vagraucy, p. M)3. 

Fratercnla (fra-t6r'ku-ltt), ». [NL., appar. in 
allusion to tho puffocl-out beak or the swelling 
breast of tho puffin (noe puffin), < L. fraUrcu 
lure, used by Plautus in comic Imitation, and 
with tho ho n ho, of sororiare , swell up alike (of 
tho broastH), < fratcrculus, dim. of fra ter = K. 
brother, as sororuire < soror as E. stoter.] A 
genus of marine diving-birds of the family Al- 
cultr; tho puffins or masked auks. iiu*> liuve 
three-toed weblied feet, very short wings uiid tall, the hill 
exceedingly compressed and veithally ihlged, with its 
gayly colored horny covering deciduous, a rosette at the 
angle of the mouth, and fleshy apjiendageH of the eyelids. 
The common imfltix Is F aretica , the horned puffin, F. 
earn irutata. ’rim tufted puffin, F nrrata, is some times 
placed in this genus, hut now ofteiiei i ailed Lunda cirra- 
ta The genus gives name with some to a subfamily Fra- 
terrulinte See puffin. 

fratercule (frrtt'f*r-kiil), w. L< h. frater cuius, 
dim. of J' rater = E. brother.} In ormth ., a spe- 
cies or variety which differs from another only 
or chiefly in boing of smaller size. [Karo.] 

Most of the S|M>eies [of ('ol/nnlnthr or Fodivivedidce] are, 
as It wete, duplicated that is, there is another scarcely 
differing except In sire, one Mug tlii'/wfewdf, or “lit* 
tie brother, ” of the otliei. 

Co urn. Minis of the Northwest, p. 723. 1874. 

Fratercnlins ( fra-i or-ku-lf'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Praterrula 4- -inir\\ A subfamily of Alculcc. Bee 
lYaierculu. 

frater-houset (fra ' tGr-lious), n. [< fruiter + 
house ; tho first oloinont, as also in tho equiv. 
fratcry , fra try, Iming assimilated to L. frntcr, 
brother (ML.' friar), as if “domus in qua fra- 
tros una comedunt in signum mutui amoris” 
(tho house in wliich tho bretliron oat together 
in token of mutual love). Beo/ra*ter.] Bame 
tin fruiter. 

fraternal (fra-tor'iial), a . [= F. frutcmrl = 
Pr. Bp. Pg- fraternal a It. f rater nalv, < ML. 
fraternahH, i li. fratemus, brotherly, < f rater 
== K. brother: see frater. 1 Brotherly; pertain- 
ing to brethren; proceeding from or becoming 
to brothers: as, fraternal interest; a fraternal 
embrace. 

I also, in mv cu] 
the mean or ottie 
holy discourses, 

Jrr. Taylor , Works (ed. lHM), T. 144. 

Fraternal tenderness arose in all its warmth, and totally 
effaeod from Ills iJosepli'sl generous breast the Impivs- 
sfon of their ancient crueltio. II. Blair , Works, I. xlil 
»8yn. Brotherly, Fraternal. Sec brotherly. 

fraternally (fra-t«r'nal-i), adv. In a fraternal 
manner. 

fratemate (frut'6r-nat), v. i. [< L. fratemus, 
brotherly, + E. -ate 2 .] To fraternize. Jeffer- 
son. [Bare.] 

fraternation (frat-Gr-na'shon), w. [< frater - 
note + -ion. Cf. ML. f rater nacio(n-), oquiv. to 
LL. fraternita( t-)s, a society.] Fraternization. 
Jefferson, Jltare.] 

fraternisation, fraternise, etc. Soe frater- 
nisation, etc. 

fraternilUQ (frat'Cr-nizm), n. [< L. fratemus, 
brotherly (s fraternise), + E. -min.] Frater- 
nization. Jefferson. [Bare.] 
fraternity (frii-tor'ni-ti), n. ; pi. fraternities 
(-tiz). [< ME. frater site, < OF . fraternite, Y . 
frater nitv = Hu .fraternidad rs Pg. frattmidade 
sss It. frater mm, < LL. fratemita(t-)s, a brother- 
hood, a fraternity, < L. fratemus , brotherly, < 
frater = E. brother : see fraternal , friar, bro- 
ther.^ 1. The relationship of a brother; the 
condition of being a brother or of being bro- 
thers {brotherhood. E. Phillips, 170fl. Hence 
— 2. That mutual interest ana affection which 
is characteristic of the fraternal relation; bro- 
therly regard and sympathy for others, regard- 
less of relationship by blood ; brotherhood in 
general. 

Fur yon T have only a comrade's constancy ; a fellow* 
soldier's frankness, fidelity, fraternity. If you like ; a neo- 
phyte's resiiect and submission to his hierophant ; nothing 
more Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxlv. 

The first, aspect In which Christianity presented itself to 
the world was os a declaration of tlie/rofomfty of men in 
Christ. Becky, Kurop. Morals, II. 19. 

3. A body of men associated by some natural 
tie, os of common interest or character, of com- 
mon business or profession, or by some formal 
tie, as of organization for religious or soeial 
purposes; a company; a brotherhood; a so- 
ciety: as, a fraternity of monks; a college fra- 
ternity. 


i mv capacity and pmjKirtlon, muy do some of 
r offices of spiritual building, by prayers, and by 
urses, aud fraternal curreption 
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In ye begynnyng it is ordeynede yit vis fratemUe shal 
be holden, at ye Cblrche of Mint fiotnlphe forsayde, ou ye 
•onday next folowaiule ye Epiphany of ours lorn*. 

MngtUhQud* (E. R. T. 8.), p. 15. 

With what terms of respect knaves aud sots will speak 
of their own fraternity! South, Sermons. 

Their first charter, In which they are styled Peyntours. 
was grunted in the 6th of Edward IV., but they had existed 
sb a fraternity long before. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. lv. 

Thu constitutions of many college fratemUiee ore now 
open to tlie lusiiecliou of faculties ; the most vigorous pub- 
lish detailed accounts of their conventions and soclsl gath- 
erings. The Century, XXXVI. 769. 

4. S|>eciflcally, in the Rom . Cath. Ch., an organ- 
ization of laymen for pious or charitable pur- 
poses, as the special worship of Christ, the honor 
of the Virgin Mary or of particular saints, the 
care of the distressed, sick, or dead, etc. Also 
culled confraternity, gild, or sodality. =rSyn. Sand 
4. Association, circle, sociality, league, clun. 

fraternisation (frat'Cr-ni-za'shon), n. [= F. 
fraternisation = Pg. fratcmisatfbt; as frater- 
nise + -ation .] The act of fniteraiziug, or of 
associating and holding fellowship as brethren. 
Also spelled fratemisatum. 

This was the beginning of n scries of fratemizatione 
among the churches of Mew Albion 

The Century, XXV. 68. 

fraternise (frat'Gr-nlz), v.; pret. and pp. fra- 
ternised, ppr, fraternising. [ < F. Jratemistr = 
Bp. Pg. Jratemisar = It. frattrnissarr, < ML. 
fratemisarc, < L. fratemus, brotherly: nee fra- 
ternal.] I. mtraii8. To associate, sympathize, 
or hold fellowship as brothers ; hold brotherly 
intercourse; have sympathetic relations. 

1 hiii jealous of yonrfraUrmzm'i with Mowles, when I 
think you rullsli him more than Hums, or my old favourite 
Cowper. Lntnb, To (Aderldge. 

n. trans. To bring into fraternal association 
or into sympathy. [Rare.] 

A regular correspondeucu for fraftrnizmt/ the two im* 
thins had also been carried ou by Soulutius in London with 
a great number of Jacobin Societies in France. 

Burke, Conduct of tlic Minority. 

It might have . . . reconciled mid Jratrmized my soul 
with thu uew order. Mre. Browning. 

Also spelled fraternise. 

fraterniser (frat'^r-ni-z6r), n. One who fra- 
ternizes, or aesires to promote fraternization. 
Also spellod fratcrmscr. 

Here again I Join issue with the fraternizere, and ]>os!- 
tivuly deny the fact Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 

frateryt. ». Same as fruiter. 

Fraticelll (fraW-sel'i), n. pi. [It., little bro- 
thers, pi. dim. off rate, a monk, ( L. frater, bro- 
ther, ML. a friar, monk: see Jriar.] Bame as 
Fratricelli, 

fratriaget.fratraget (fra'tri-aj, -trfij), w. [ML. 
firatrmffium , < fratria, a fraternity (cf. friary), 
< L. frater =s E. brother. J In law : (a) A young- 
er brother's inheritance, (b) A partition of an 
estate among coheirs. 

Fratricelli (frat-ri-sel'i), n. pi. [ML., lit. little 
brothers, dim. of L. frater, Pi .f valves, brother.] 
Tho common designation of a body of reformed 
Franciscans authorized l»y Pope Celestine V. in 
1294, under the name of Poor Hermits, who af- 
terward defied the authority of tho popes, re- 
jected the sacraments, and held that Chris- 
tian perfection consists in absolute poverty. 
They wore severely persecuted, but continued 
as a distinct sect until tho fifteenth century. 
Also Fratioelli. 

fratricidal (frat'ri-sl-dal), a. [< fratrieide + 
-at.] Pertaining to or involving fratricide: as, 
a fratricidal war. 

Wherefore should wo leap, 

On one hand, Into fratricidal tight. 

Or, on the other, yield eternal right? 

Whittier, A Word for the Hour. 

fratricide 1 (frat'rl-dd), w. [< OF. (also F.) 
fratricide = Bp. Pg. It. fratrieida, < li. fratri- 
eida, otic who murders a orother, < frater , as E. 
brother , + -eida , a killer, < wdere, kill.] One 
who murders or kills a brother. 

The Infamous fratrieide was preMiitly thrown from his 
usurped greatness. L Addison, Western Barbary, p. 16. 
Now, while the /ratrfcfcZtf of France 
Are treading on the nook of Rome. 

WhitiUr, To nos IX. 

fratricide 2 (frat'ri-sid), ». [< OF. (also F.) 
fratricide = Bp. Pg. It. fratricidio. < L. fratri - 
eidium. the murder of a brother, < flrater, bro- 
ther, 4- -eidium, a killing, < eeedere, kill.] The 
act of murdering or killing a brother. 

The murderer tho assises after was condemned, and the 
law could hut only hang him, though he had commttted 
matricide and fratricide. Sowell, Letters, lv. 48. 

fratryt, n. Same %* frailer. 


The true kitchen being a building with great oentrol 
fireplaces, communicating through hatch** with both the 
fratry of the choir monks and the hall of the convereL 
Athenamin, Sept 22, 1386, p. 891. 

fraud (fr&d), n. [< ME. fraud, fraude, < OF. 
fiaude, F. fraude « Pr. frau » Bp. Pg. It. 
fraude, < L. fraus (fraud-), OL. frus, a cheat- 
ing, deceit, guile, fraud, delusion, error, etc. 
Perhaps connected with Skt. dhurta, shrewd, 
knavish, < ^ dhvar, bend or make crooked, harm 
by deceit; with this root are connected E. dull 1 , 
dwale, dwell, etc.] 1. An act or course of de- 
ception deliberately practised with the view of 
gaining a wrong or unfair advantage ; deceit ; 
trick ; an artifice by which the right or interest 
of another is injured. 

Soho kayres to Karelyone, and kawghte lilr a voile, 

Askes tnate the habite In the hououre of Criste, 

And alle for falsede, nndfrawde, and fere of hlr luvorde t 
Movie Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8919. 

Tliu frawl of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy. 

Shot., Much Ado, il. 8 (song). 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, or haa no 
law to punish it, the honest dealer is always uudone. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, L 6. 
For when success a lover's tolls attends, 

Few ask if force or fraud attain'd his ends. 

Pojte, R. of the L., 11. 84. 

2. Specifically, in law, an artifice employed by 
one person for the purpose of deceiving ano- 
ther, to the prejudice of his right; the causing 
or making ubo of the error of another for the 
attaimnen tof an illegal object. Puchta, ii., fol. 6. 
It includes the scerutlng or disposing or property with dis- 
honest Intent to impair tlie riglilM or remedies of its own- 
er or of a creditor of its owner, and tho unjust and uncon- 
scionable use of a technical legal advantage which equity 
forbids. 

3f. A position artfully contrived to work dam- 
age or prejudice; a snare. 

Crosar was Informed of all their plots ; he knew their 
desuignments, their places, their open and secret deulses, 
and turned tho enemies fraud to his owno destruction. 

Gimcwly, tr. of Annals of Tacitus, p. 88. 

To all his angels he proposed 
To draw the proud King Ahab into fraud, 

That he might fall In Ramoth. 

MUttm, V. K., 1. 871. 

4. A decoivor; a cheat; a pretender; also, a 
fraudulent production ; something intended to 
deceive. [Holloq., IT. B. ] —Actual fraud, or fraud 
In foot, a fraud in which there is an actual wrongful In- 
tent to deceive or take advantage of deception ; a false 
representation of fact, made with a knowledge of Its false- 
hood, or In reokless disregard of its truth or falsity, with 
the intent aild effect of inducing another to act thereon. — 
Constructive fraud, legal fraud, an act or course of 
conduct which, If sanctioned by law, would, either in tlio 
fiarticular cose or in common experience, secure on un- 
conscionable advantage, irrespective of the existence or 
evidence of actual Intent to defraud. Thus, if a trustee 
takes a conveyance to lilmself of tho trust property, though 
on futylng what he deems Its full value Into the trust fund, 
the transaction is constructively fraudulent as to any ben- 
eficiaries not having full knowledge, and intelligently and 
freely assenting, even though his estimate of the value 
was fair and Just; because to sanction such a use of the 
iiower of a trustee would in general produce results In 
legal effect equivalent to actual fraud.— Piom fraud. 

(а) A fraud or deception practised with the Intention of 
promoting some good object or of sparing pain to the per- 
son deceived ; a kindly deception. 

May is a piou* fraud of the almanac. 

Jewell, Under the Willows. 

(б) A person who talks piously, but is not pious at heart; 
a religious humbug, [colloq.l — Statute Of frauds, an 
English statute of 1677, rettnacted in varying forms in near- 
ly all of the United States, requiring written memoranda 
to make valid many classes of contract* : the statute being 
named from its Intent to put nn end to frauds and per- 

} uries In chdtnlug contracts to have licen actually made 
ii cuses where there had been only negotiations.— YaiOO 
frauds Aofe. 8ce net. »Syn. 1. Deceit, Deception, Fraud 
(seedscrif); circumvention. Imposition, cheat, cheating, 
ft-audt (frid), «. t. ]f< ME. frattdm, < OV.fran- 
der , F. frauder = Pr. OBp. Pg. fraudar = It. 
fraudare, < L . fraudare, cheat, defraud, < fraus 
(fraud-), fraud : Bee fraud, n . Cf. defraud. ] To 
cheat; dofraud. 

Tlie hljre of gouro workmen . . . that is fraudid of 
goii. Wyelrf, Jas. v. 4. 

fraudful (frftd'ftfl ), a. [< ^.fraudful ; < fraud 
4* -/uJ.] Full of fraud; characterized by fraud 
in act or intent ; trickish. 

The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting short that/taiidftd man. 

Shat., 2 Hen. VI., lit 1. 
Ho man can Proteus cheat, but, Proteus, leave 
Thr fraudful aits, and do not thou deeetve. 

Dryde n, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv 
From this cunt Hour the Fraudful Dame 
Of sacred Truth usurps the Hame. 

Frier, Truth and Falsehood. 

fraudftllly (friUFf&l-i), adv. In a fraudful man- 
ner; dishonestly; treacherously. Johnson. 
frandlsss (fr&d'les), a. fraud + dess.] Tree 
from fraud. Craig. 
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fraodleuly (Md'let-il), ode. In . tmndleM 

manner. 

fraudleasneas (fr&d'les-nes), a. The state or 
quality of being fraudless. 

f&ndfUnant (frftdx ' m§n), a, ; pi. fraudsmen 
(-men). [Apparently a mere nonce -word 
framed as a parallel to tradesman.] A trick- 
ster; a fraudulent person. 

You dull not Mall? discern between ... a tradesman 
and Afraudiman. Rev. T . Adame, Works, II. 5440. 

fraudulent* (frA'£v-l§ns), *• [< OF. fraudu- 
lent* a 8p. Pg. frauduUmeia a It. fraudolenza, 
< L. fmudulcnUa, frauduleuce, < fraudulently, 
fraudulent : see fraudulent .] The quality of be- 
ing fraudulent; dishonesty; trickery. 

Though the Egyptians lost what they had lent them, yet 
It was without any fraudulent* or injustice on their {mrt 
who were the borrowers. South, Works; V. vill. 

Euryalus In Virgil wins the race by downright fraudu- 
lent*. W. Uarte, tr. of Sixth Thebald of Statius, note. 

fraudulency (fr&'<}$-]en-si), n. Same as fraud- 
ulent*. 

fraudulent (frA'du-lent), a. [< ME. fraudu- 
lent , < OF. fraudulent a Sp. Pg. fraudulent a 
It. fraudolente , fraudolento , < L. fraudulcntus . 
cheating, fraudulent, < fraus (fraud-), fraud.] 

1. Involving or characterized by fraud; pro- 
ceeding from or founded on fraud; deceitful: 
as, a fraudulent bargain. 

Philosophy we are warned to take heed of : . . . that 
philosophy which to bolster heresy or error casteth n 
fraudulent show of reason upon thlugs which are indeed 
unreasonable. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Hi. 8. 

Oue writer gravely assures us that Maurice of Saxony 
learned all his fraudulent policy from It tMaclilavelli s 
PrluceJ. Macaulay, MachlavellL 

2. Planning or using fraud; given to the prac- 
tice of fraud. 


Sin Is fraudulent, and begulleth us with evil under tho 
shew of good Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Many, who are very Just In their dealings between man 
and man, will yet be very fraudulent or raimclous with 
regard to the publlck. Clarke , Works, II. cxlviil. 


Fraudulent bankruptcy, the wilful cheating of credl- 
tors by means of fraudulent practices on the part of an in- 
solvent ; a bankruptcy In which the insolvent is accessory 
to the diminution, by alienation, abstraction, or conceal- 
ment, of the funds divisible among his creditors, with 
fraudulent intent— Fraudulent conveyance. See con- 
veyance. — statute of Fraudulent Conveyance*. See 
statute. c Byn. Deceitful, etc. (Bee deceptive); dlshonoit, 
designing, unfair, knavish, guileful, 
fraudulently (frii'du-lent-li), adv. In a fraud- 
ulent manner ; by fraud. 

He fa holy man] dares no more deal unjustly or fraud- 
ulently with Ids neighbour than lie dares to neglect Ills 
dally prayers and praises unto Hod. 

Bp. Beveridge, Works, II. xcv. 

Upon any Insolvency, they ought to suffer who were weak 
enough to lend upon laul security, or they who fraudu- 
lently held out a security that was not valid. 

Burke , Kev. in France. 

fraudnlentness (frfi'fju-lent-nes), t». The qual- 
ity of being fraudulent. Bailey , 1727. 
fr&Ughtt (f rat), ». [< MFi. fraught, fraugt, fragt, a 
load, cargo, freight, freight-money (in this seiiBe 
with a var. freight , freyt, freythe: see quot. un- 
der def. 2), < D. vraoht s MLG. vrucht, vrecht , 
vrachl , LG. fracht (> G. fracht = Dan. fragt = 
8w. frakt ). a load, cargo, freight, appar. orig. 
the freight-money, = OHG. frSht, gam, profit, 
reward (> gi-frehtdn, earn, gain), prob. = Goth, 
as if Vra-awts, < fra- = OHG. far-, fir- = AS. 
for., Kfor-l, + doth, aiht* a dHG. ehtwm AS. 
ML property, possessions, lit. what 1 b owned, < 
Goth aijtan = AS. dgan, have, own : see owe, 
own l. From the LG. come OF. frait, fret , F. 
fret ss Yg.fretc as Sp. flete (ML. frecta, fret to), 
freight, freightage, to which is due the change 
of vowel, from fraught to late ME. and mod. E. 
freight: see freight*] 1 . A load ; cargo ; freight 
(of a ship). 

Fill of synne la my teeke rsaok] ; 

To the preeat y wole schewe that fraujte, 

Mi schip is chargld, al gooth to wrecke. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 
Her fraught* more woorthe tlien all the wares of Inde. 

Puttcnham , Parthenhules, x. 

As (ho bark that hath discharg’d her fraught. 

Bhak., Tit And., 1.2. 

2. The sum paid for the transportation of a 
load or cargo. Compare fraught-money. 


My fader had not to pay to the master of the ship for 
me fraught. Oeeta Romanorum, p. 80. 

Freythe of cartage [var. freyt or freythe, K., freight or 
cartage, P.J, vectura. Prompt. Pare., p. 177. 

fraught (frAt), v. [< ME. fraughten , fraugten , 
nure except in the pp. fraught , which remains 
the most common form (in the fig. sense) in 
mocLE.; a* D. be-vruehtm ^ MLG. vraehien rs G. 
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firadtfen, < Dtm.fragte m Bw. frakta, lade, load, 
fraught; from the noun.] L tram. 1. To lade; 
load; freight (a ship). 

These marchants have don fraught here aehlppes ©ewe. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 78. 
Something will oome along to fraught your bark. 

Mauinger, Renegade, v. 4. 
Here did the shephearri seeke 
Where he his little Imat* might safely hide, 

Till it wee fraught with what tho world beside 
Could not outvalow. 

IK. Broirne, Britannia's Pastorals, it. 6. 
Godwin gave counsel to send him [HwaneJ AO Ships 
fraught with Souldlers. Milton, Hist. Eng , vl. 

2. Figuratively, to fill; store; charge. 

Saint Anthony, 

A man with valour /mu;, At, 

The champion of fair ltuly. 

The Seven Champion* of ChruttemUnH (Child's Ballads, 

II. M». 

Buch Comfort to us here your Utter gives, 
Fraught with brisk Racy Verses 

Cowley, Ana. to Verses sent mo In Jersey 
The breeze 

Came fraught with kindly sympathies, 

Wordsworth, White l)oe of llylstnno, Iv. 

£Now used only in the past participle.] 

intram. To form or make up the freight 
of a vessel ; constitute a vessel's freight or car- 
go. 

It should the good ahlp so have swallow’d, and 
The fraxighting souls within her 

Shak., TeuijK'st, I. 2 

| In some editions the readlug la freighting.] 
fraught (fr&t), p. a. Freighted ; laden ; loaded ; 
charged; replete: chiefly in figurative use: as, 
a vessel richly fraught with $oods from India; 
a scheme fraught with mischief, 
franghtaget (fr&'tftj), n. [< fraught + -age; 
ct. freightage.] Freight; cargo. 

Our fraughtnjte. sir, 

I have convey'd aboard. Shak., C. of E., Iv. 1. 
fraught-moneyt, *. Money paid for freight or 
for Transportation of goods. 

Y® fraught money, naulmn 

Levin*, Manip. Vocal). (K. E. T. ».), p. 10. 

frannehiset, n. and v. 


See franchise. 


Fraunhofer s lines. See line*. 
fraxetin (frak'se-lin), n. [< Frax(inus) + -el 
+ -iw 2 .] A substance (Ci 0 H 8 O 5 ) obtained by 
the aetion of dilute acids on fraxiu. 
fraxin (frak'sin), n. [< L. frax(mus), ash, + 
-w 2 .] A glucoside (C al n.» 3 0 13 ) found in the 
bark of the common ash-tree, t'raxinus excel- 
sior , and of the horse-chestnut. 

Fraxinem (frak-sin 'y-e), n. pi. [NL. , < L. fraxi- 
nrus 9 of ash- wood, < fraxmus , asli.] A small 
tribe of tho order Oleacew. 
fraxinella (frak-si-nel'a), n. LNL., = F. fraxi- 
nelle = Sp. fremillo , ffaxinela = Pg. fraxinella 
= It. frassinella , < L. fraxinus , an ash-tree: see 
Fraxmus.] A common name for the cultivat- 
ed species of Dictamnus , particularly Jl. Fraxt- 
ncUa. 

FraxinilS (frak'si-nus), n. [NL.,<L./rar*Mu$, an 
ash-tree, asli : see frain*.] A genus of deciduous 
trees, containing the common usli, and belong- 
ing to the natural order (Heacetr. There are about 
SO known species, native* of the temperate regions of tlie 
northern liemismiere, of which a dozen are found in tho 
United States. The common ash of Europe, F. excel* ior, 
is a handsome tree with a heavy, tough, and compact 
wood of great value, and employed for many purposes. 
Several varieties are cultivated for ornament. The flow- 
ering ash, F. Omu*, Ib a small true of the Mediterranean 
region, which yields a sweet exudation known as manna. 
Several of the American aperies arc valuable for their 
tlmlmr and as shade trees. See n*h\. 

fray 1 (frfi), n. [< UK. fray, contention, dispute, 
assault, fear; an abbr., by apheresis, of affray , 
«., q. v.] 1. An afiray; a battle; an assault; 
a quarrel with violence. 

Thou woldist bleed o for manuis nede, 

And suffre manyo a feerdful fray. 

H\nnn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 
I come to tell you things sfth then befallen, 

After tlie bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., 11. 1. 
The fame that hemes cherish, 

Tlie glory earned In deadly fray. 

Shall fade, decay, and perish. 

Bryant , Ode for an Agricultural Celebration 
Propp'd on their Imdkln spears the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist tho /ray. 

Poj*, K. of the U, v. m 

2. A brawl; a riot; am616c. 

But lncontynent after dyner, there began a great fray* 
bttwene som of the grumes and pages of the strangers, and 
of the archers of luglaiele. 

Berner*, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. xvi 
PHn. Where are the vile beginners of this/roy f 
Bm. 0 noble prince, I can discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl, 

Shak., &. and J., fit 1. 


fruU 

8t. A chue; a hunt. 

DmUi hath not atruok so fat a deer to-day, 

Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 

Shot., lU.n. IV., t. 4. 

All, on this cry Iwilng raised, were obliged to follow the 
fray , or chase, under pain of death. 

quoted In Child'* Ballad*, VI. 110. 
-»» MfUe, Brawl, etc Sec quarrel 1 , n. 
fray 1 ! (fra), r. [< ME. fraycn , fraien , contend, 
dispute, fight, put in fear: an abbr., by apher- 
esis, of affray , r., «, v.] I. tram. 1. To put in 
fear; terrify; frighten; deter by four. 

If ye be so addicted to the letter, whi fray ye the com- 
mon people from the literal hciihc with this bug, telling 
them Hie letter slayetliY 

Tymtale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc (l*arker Sor„ 18S0), 

|p. 244. 

Tlieir service lie upplyes, 

To aide his friendes, or jrau Ills euimlcs 

S f * inter, K. Q., I. 1. 88. 

It [the basilisk] frayelh awa> other Seipeut* with tho 
It Using. It goeth vpright from the In lh xpwardi'S. 

Puivhmi, I'ilgi image, p. ftflO. 

Swoct Plioaplior, iiring the du> , 

Thy light will fray 

These horrid mists. < Quarter , Emblem*, 1. 14. 

2. To maltreat; misuse. 

Made he thee uangt? rnygte thou not hlynno? 

For oiiermyche thou fraicdint that free, 

Thonig out Ids bodl lio place was lime, 
ltothe fleiscli dr blood thou pullldlst si fill thee. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Fiirnlvall), \k 211. 

n. in Irons. To contend; combat; fight. 

liuyly, with Diane eke to light and fraye 

And Widen werre. Court if Love, 1. 682. 

fray 2 (fra), f\ [< OF .frayer, froyer, frier, grate 
upon, rul>, F. frayvr = Pr. Sp. fregar t= Pg. 
esfregar = It. fregare , < L. frieare, rub: see 
friction.] I. tram. It. To rub; grate. — 2. To 
rub away tho surface of; fret, as cloth by 
wearing, or the skin by friction; especially, 
to ravel out the edge of, as a piece of stuff, by 
drawing out threads of tlie wArp so that the 
threads of tho weft mako a kind of fringe: in 
this sense usually with mil. 

We know that a sensitive nk\u, frayed by much friction, 
becomes thickened and cidlmi* if the friction la often i e- 
pea tod. //. Spenc-ei , Prill, of Psychol., | filO. 

I . . . looked upward, and hrw a narrow Wll or scarf 
of sllvor Are stretching directly uerowt tlie zenith, with 
its loose, frajfed ends slowly swaying to and fro down the 
slopes »>f tliu sky. li Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 68. 

n. intrans. If. To rub against something. 

Ther myght a man liaue seln ninny a helme hurled ou 
an hepe, and many a sliafte and slieldc fraycn togedcr 

Merlin IE. K. T H.>, 111. MM. 

2. To yield to rubbing or fretting; ravel out, 
as cloth. 


"And pray, sir, what do you think of Miss Norland's 
gown 1 n “ ft is very pretty, uindnui," *nl«l lie, gravely ex- 
amining it; “but 1 do not think It will wiihIi well ; I am 
afraid it will fray." Jaw Austen, Northiingci Abliey, ill. 

fray 2 (fra), m. [< fray*, r. 1.] A fret or chafe 
in cloth, a cord, etc. ; a place injured or weak- 
ened by nibbing: as, a fray in an angler’s line. 

Your purest lawns have ft ay*, mid mmhrirs bracks. 

Middleton, < 'haute Maid, I. 1. 
Tis like a lawule firmament, ns jet 
Quite dfspossest of cither fray or fret. 

Herrick, llesperidos, p. 80. 

fraying 1 1 (framing), w. [Verba! n. of fray*, tf.] 
1. An alarm; a panic. — 2. Contention; strug- 
Rle. 

For Arthur was also fallen to groundc with the frayinge 
that tliel hlirtcled to-geder. Merlin (E. K. T 8.), il. 888. 

They doe their endcuoiire to mayntalne their tyranny 
with decelpts, fravtnge*, wiles, trayniw. thretnlnges, and 
wicked conspiraLie*. J. Uitatl, On John x. 

fraying 2 (fnVing), n. [Verbal n. of fray*, v.\ 
The velvet frayed or rubbed from a deer’s 
antler. 

A hart of ten, 

1 trow he lie, madam, or blame your men : 

For bv hi* slot, his entries, and his jmrt, 
fraying*, fewniets, 1m doth proud ho snort. 

B. Joneon, Sad Shepherd, I. 2. 

fray-makert (fra'rafi^kfir), n. One who causes 
a fray or fight. [Bare.] 

Constable* may by the law dlsannc and imprison peace 
breakers, fray-maker *, rioters, and others, to prevent 
bloodshed, quarrels, and preserve the imblie ikshch. 

t'rynne. Treachery and Df*loyalty, Iv. 28. 

fraymentt. n. [< fragi + -went.] A fight, 
A "arcs. Also spelled frament. 

Or l*an, who wytli hya aodayne f raiment* und tumults 
bringeth age over all tilings. 

Chaloner, tr. of Mortir Encomium, sfg. C. 

fraynet. t. A Middle English form of fratrii. 

frazil (fra-zil'), n. [A CanmUan-F. term, of ob- 
fwure origin ; perhaps a particular use of F.frai- 
sil , cimlers, culm, slack; or < F. /raise, a col- 
lar, ruff, in allusion to the way m which the 



frudl 

anchor-ice elinga around the boulders at the bot- 
tom of a stream.] Anchor-ice. [Canada.] 

It has boon suggested that it may bo duo to the accumu- 
lation at fnuU or anchor-ice. 

The Gazette (Montreal), If arch 17, 1888. 

fret, a. A Middle English form at free. 
freak 1 (frek), ». [Early mod. E .frcake = Be. 
fretk, freke , Jrick; < ME. freke, f reike, a bold 
man, a warrior, a man, < AS .frem, a bold man, 
a warrior, < free, greedy, eager, bold (cf. yullt- 
frrr, eager for battle) : see freckl, frock 1 . Of. 
freak*.] If. A man, particularly a bold, strong, 
vigorous man. 

(•ihIiim fivml may the freke frely be rulloil 
Alex ami Dtmhmu* (K. K. T. 8., extra wr.), 1. 1004. 
Ah a freke that fro wore, forth giui I wnlkc 

/Vw Plowman (It), xili. 2. 

A Freake , Kigaiilulu*. 

Levin*, Man Ip. Vocab (li K 'I. 8 ), p. 20(5. 

2. A fellow; more commonly, a petulant young 
man. Jamictton. [Scotch.] 

Quod 1, Ihmiiic, thou lets, 

Ha, wald thou fucht, <|ikh 1 the treik, we hauc hot few 
swordls. Gavin Ihntnla*, tr of Virgil, p. 239. 

freak 3 (frflk), w. [First recorded in Snenaer’s 
time ; origin uncertain ; peril ups < ME. freke, 
frike, bold, vigorous, quick, eager, hasty, etc.: 
see frrck\ and of. freak ] , esp. in dof. 2.] 1. 

A sudden and apparently causeless change or 
turn of the mi ml ; a wilful whim or vagary; a 
capricious notion or prank. 

“Ob ! blit 1 fi'iuv the fli'kle/rnifow" (quoth slice) 

“or fortune false.’ Spenser, F. Q., 1 iv. 60. 

She Ih ho c\i|iiislU‘ly restless find peevish that she quar- 
rels with all alsmt her, and sometimes in a freak will in- 
stantly < hit line In i habitation. Steele, Sjieetator, No. 427 
If a man s action did not represent his character, but an 
arbitrary freak of some unaccountable power of iiimioUved 
willing, wliv shuiild be In* ashnmud at it or reproach him- 
self with it/ 7'. //. Green , Prolegomena to Ethics, g 110 

2. An nlmormal object or production ; a strange 
or curious result, of real or apparent vagary : as, 
a freak of art or of nature. 

Thy most magnificent and mighty freak iratliurliie II. ’s 
tee palace |, 

The wonder of the North. Cowjter, Task, v 180 

lie gave his name ns Kills Khtuehmrt, aeirens/reok. . . . 
Ho is 88 Inches ill height. 

Philadelphia Time*, Man'll 81, 1880. 
Freak Of nature, n monstrosity ; a imilforiiiatlou ; ail 
abnormal organism ; In the variety-show husiness, n per- 
soii or an nutuial on exhlhltlon us showing some strange 
deviation from nature, ns a l>enrdod woman oi mi albino. 
-Syn. Whlmsey, humor, crotchet, quirk, vagary, antic, 
cajK'r; Fteak , \Vhnn, Prank. The lost three agree In 
representing causeless or unexpected personal pcciilliirl 
ties at conduct, and may lie applied figuratively : as, a 
freak of nature. A freak is childish and porhnps sudden , 
a whim Is eccentric , u prank is ludicrous or of the nature 
Of a practical Joke : us, the mad prank h of a Kid stuff. 

If a sum was liestowcd on the wretched adventurer, 
such an, properly huslmiided. might have supplied him 
for six months, it was Instantly spent In st range freak* of 
sensuality • Macaulay , Boswell's Johnson. 

I care not how men trace their ancestry. 

To ape or Adam : let them please their whim. 

Imwell, Piider the Willows. 
Two children In two nolghlMiiir villages 
Playing mad prank* along the heathy leas. 

Tennyson, (Mrcumstancc. 

freak 3 (frek), r. i . [< freak*, n.] To gambol; 
frolic. 

Then glad they left their covert lair. 

Anil freaketl about In (he midnight air 

J. R. I hake, Culprit Fay, st. 26 

freak 3 (frek), r. t. [Var. of frock*, simple form 
of freckle, r. : ho a freck*, freckle .] To variegate ; 
streak or Heck. 

The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet 

Milt an, Lycldus, 1 144. 

Babies, of glossy black ; and dark embrowned, 

Or, iH'iMitcoua, freaked with many a mingled line. 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 814. 
The path was strewn with old claret box-lierrles, gray 
mosses, brown U iwi'h, freaked with fresh green shoots 

S. Judd , Margaret, 11. 1. 

freak 8 (frek), ii. [<, freak*, r.] A splash, fleck, 
or streak of color. 

These quaint freak* of russet |!n ail old bookl toll of 
Montaigne. Jjowetl, Study Windows, p. 292. 

freakftd (frek'fiil), a. [< freak* + -fid.] Freak- 
ish; capricious. 

•loie heard ills vows and better'd his desire; 

Fur by some fr earful clianuo he made retire 
From his companions, and set forth to walk. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 280. 

freakiness ( fro'ki-nes), v . The quality of being 
freaky; capriciousness. 

No otlier s|m»« I cm scams to show such peculiar freakineu 
of character, both individually and locally. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 847. 

freaking (frS'king), p. a. [Ppr. of freak*, v .] 
Freakish ; eccentric [Bare.] 
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Visited Sir J. Minnas, who oontbuue M, but be told me 
what a med freaking fallow Sir Kilts Layton hath been, and 
Is, and once at Antwerp was really mad. 

Pepys, Diary, Jan. 26, 1064. 

freakish (frd'kish), a. [< freak* + -ieW.] Ad- 
dicted to freaks ; resulting from or caused by 
a freak ; capricious ; whimsical ; fantastic. 

Bless me I What freakish Gambols have I play'd ! 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, Epil. 
Thou wouldst have thought a fairy’s hand 
'Twixt ]>oplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 1. 

Tim freakish wind among the mists 

Moulds them as sculptors mould the yielding clay. 

Urgant, Tale of i'loudland. 

freakishly (fr§'kish-li), adv. In a freakish man- 
ner; capriciously. Bailey , 1727. 
freakishness (fre'kish-nea), n. The quality of 
being freakish ; caprioiousness. 

A)ly>w*f 4 Am*#* of mind Is checked ; 

He tamed, who foolishl} aspires. 

Wordsworth, Hob Roy’s Grave. 

freaky (frd'ki), a. [< freak* + -»/*.] Given to 
freaks; capricious; whimsical, 
freamt, v. t. [=t F. fr&mir, rust le, shake, trem- 
ble, < h.frcmcre , rustle, murmur, roar: see 
in/wL] To roar; make a din 
iludge timls lowdlyc /reaming from mouiitayns loftyc be 
trnwlling. Stanihmst, iEneld, lv. 109. 

freasadowet, w. Beefrinado. 
freatef, n. An obsolete form of fret 1 . Aucham. 
freck 1 (frek), a. [Now only Be., also written 
frock; < ME .frek, freke, fn/>,fnke,f reecho, bold, 
vigorous, lively, quick, i AB. free, franc, greedy, 
eager, audacious, bold, = OD. vrcck, greedy, 
r,=MLG. 


free 

2. Any small spot or discoloration; a fleck. 

Bo far was he from the giving of any diligenoe to earthly 
things, that he seemed somewhat besprent with the/rseK# 
of negligence. 

Sir T. More , Life of Pious, in Utopia, Int, p. Lodz. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their grad coats spots you see ; . . . 

In those freddee live their savours. 

Shak., M. N. D., IL 1. 

freckle (frek'l), v . ; pret. and pp. freckled, ppr. 
freckling . [< freckle, u.] I, trans. To mark 
with freckles or spotB : as, his face was freckled 
by the sun. 

Striped like a zebra, /redded like apard. 

Keats, Lamia, I. 

II. intrans. To become covered with freckles : 
as, the face freckles by exposure, 
freckled (frek 'Id), p. a. 1. Marked with freck- 
les or spots: as, a freckled face.— 2. Marked 
with small, irregular, and not very distinct 
spots, resembling freckles on a face. 

The oven mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, buniet, and green clover. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. a 

He’s set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 

Himsell upon a /redded gray. 

Jamie Telfer (Child s Ballads, VI. 109). 

The crisp boughs of tho pomegranate loaded with 
freckled apples, and with here and (hero a lingering scar- 
let blossom. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 8tt. 

Freckled sandpiper, b *m*andpi]*r. 
freckledneM (frek'ld-nes), n. The state of 
being freckled. 

freckle-faced (frek'l-f&st), a. Having a face 
marked with freckles, 
freckling (frek'ling), n. A spot ; a fleck. 


A deep volcanlan yellow took the place 
Of all nor mlldcr-mooiicd body's grace ; . . . 

Made gloom of all hvr freckling*, streaks, and bars, 
EcIIjmumI her crescents, and lick’d up her stars. 

Keats , Lamia, I 


avaricious, miserly, D. vrvk ,n.,a miser, 
rrak = OITG. freli, frveh, greedy, avaricious, 

MIIG. i well, G .frech, audacious, bold, insolent, 

= led. frekr , greedy, voracious, = Sw. track = 

Dan. /hd*, audacious, imnude,,t = Qotix. Iriks, frecklyl (frek'li), a. [< freckle + -glj Marked 
(fropcly, only in coim». Jathu-tnto, greedy for T^Tove redw ith ridee 

money, avaricious \fmhu = AH. feoh, E. fee, or eovered wim rreekleB - 
money). Of. freak*, a man, and freak*, a ca- 
price.] If. Eager; lively; quick; ready. 

With lordes and allli kuightos kmio 


frek i 
He in 


And other doghty men bydene iltesides] 

Tliat war fill frek to tlRht. Minot, Boems, p. 16. 
i fuyro In the flint 
le In ormes had hyn> liynt 

Sir Degrcmnt, 1. 1865. 
Lout* Is hotter than the role 

To hem that of it is fayn A frike. 

Hymn* to Virjfin, etc. (E. B. T. B.X p. 28. 

2f. Bold; audacious. 

Ac Satliauas the frecche the saule wule dreoche [But 
Satan the audacious will vex the soull 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 76. 

Faughtu with til vfrekkeste that to Frnuiice longez. 

Morte Art hiur (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 2104 
Tile Kgle Is frikest fowlc In llye, 

Ouor all fowlos to wawe hys wenge. 

Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 221. 

3. Active; vigorous; Btout. 

My floures ben fallen, and my frike nge. 

Destruction of Troy (R E. T. 8.), 1. 2804. 
Fortune's cudgell, let me tell, 

Is no a wlllle-wann, Bir ■ 

Th efreckest whiles hae own’t her dought. 

Picken, Poems (1788), p. 169. 

freck 3 (frek), r. t. [A later form of Jfeckle, 
taken as the simple form ; also freak*, q. v.] 
Same an freckle. 

frecken (frek'n), u. [Also frekun; < ME. 
f reken, fra ken, frakutt, pi. f reknee, frakney , < 
lcel. freknur, pi., = Sw. frakna (pL frdknor) — 
Dan. fregne (pi. freaner) s = Norw. frekna (pi. 
freknor, frakniir, frubmar), also frokle, freckle. 
Of. Gr. rrepKvdg, sprinkled with dark spots. Cf. 
freckle,] A freckle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
A tevfofrakne* In his face yspn-vnd. 

Chaucer, Knight s Talc, 1. 1811. 

Wrinkles, pimples, reddc streekes. /reckons, hnirea, 
warts, neves, inequalities. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 658. 

freckened (fn*k 'nd), a. [< ME. frakned ; < 
freeken + -cd*.] Freckled. 

freckle (frek'l), «. [Early mod. E. freckcl, frek - 
ell, Jrecele, a later form (with equiv. -d for -<?w) 
at freeken: see freeken,] 1. A brownish-yel- 
low spot in the skin, particularly on the face, 
neck, or hands, either hereditary or produced 
by expoHiire to the sun. These spots usually 
occur in large number, and are due to increase 
in the pigment of the lower layers of tho epi- 
dermis. 

If there anpeare In theyr fleshe a glyateryngo whyte 
somewhat blacklshc, then it is but freekels groen vp in 
the sklnue ; and he is cleane. Dibit of 1561, Lev. xll. 

Tho clear shade of tan, and the half a doaon freckles, 
friendly remembrancers of the April sun and breeze. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 


Thus on tobacco does lie hourly feed, 

And plunipB hin freckly cheeks with stinking weed. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 117. 

freckly 3 (frck'li), adv. [< freefr + -ly*.] 1. 
Hurriedly. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Thane foloiis/rvA-fy one foie frmkkes ynewe, 

And of the llomuyns arrayed appoue ryche stedes. 

Morte Arthur e (E K. T. 8.), 1. i860 
2. Boldly; eagerly. 

When thlos lmtels full bold were to bent coiuyn, 

Tliay hurllt furtli hard to the hegh lauud, 
ffrxrkly there fos found for to greue. 

Destruction cf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 8994. 

frecknesst, n. [ME. *frcknes, freykenesse; < 
freek 1 + -ness.] Eagerness; boldness; seal, 
frecknyt. a. [< ME.frakny; < frecken + -y 1 .] 
Freckled. 

fredon (frfi-ddn'), n. JTF., a trill, < fredonner , 
trill.] himunic, melodic embellishment; espe- 
cially, a trill or a tremolo, 
frednclte (fred'ri-slt), n. T< Bw. Fredrtk (ML. 
Fr ederiens) + -ite*; named ny BjCgren from the 

S articular shaft (ealled Frcderidfs) in which 
le mineral was found.] A variety of arson- 
ical tetrahedrite, or tennantite, peculiar in con- 
taining some lead, silver, and tin, found at the 
Falun mine in Sweden, 
fredstolet, n. Same as frithstool. 
free (fr5), a. and n. [< ME. free , fre, free , also 
fri jry,< AB. fre6, fridyfrigjri, fry a OB. fri (in 
frilic, free-born) a OFries./rt a D, vrij =MLG. 
vri, vrig, vrig, LG. fri (> lcel. frd,fri m Sw. Dan. 
fri ) a OHG. fri, MHG. vri, G. frei = Goth. 
freis (acc. m. fryana ; stem frija-), free; orig. 
meaning appar. ‘loved, spared, favored,’ hence 
‘left at liberty ’ ; in active sense, 4 loving, spar- 
ing, generous’; cf. Skt. priya, dear, < ■/ pri, 
please. See tne related words friend, frith 1. 
Friday, Frigga, etc.] I.a. 1. Not subjected 
to physical or moral restriction or control, either 
absolutely or in one or more particulars ; able 
to act without external controlling interfer- 
ence; being at liberty: said of persons and 
of their acts or functions: as, free thought; 
a free conscience; free will or choice; the 
prisoner was sot free; he was free to go or to 
stay. 

Stand fast, therefore, In the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. GaL v. 1. 

Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thought more elevate, and reason'd high . 

Of provldenoe, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 

Fix'd fato, free will, foreknowledge alieolute. 

MUton, P. L., It. 660. 
So far as a man has a power to thtnk or not to think, to 
move or not to move, according to the preference or direc- 
tion of his own mind, so far Is a man free . 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxL 8. 



tadlUa! art thou only /Vntto mine and destroy thy 
self I 8tilUnyji**t % Sermon*, Lit 

To a will free in the sente of onmotlved we can attach 
no meaning whatever. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 97. 

9. Unrestrained in movement ; not constrain- 
ed, as by fastenings, to remain in a certain 
position or to move in a certain direction : as, 
to get one’s arm free ; the free motion of a par- 


ticle in space. See def. 17. — 3. Specifically, 
not subject to arbitrary, despotic, or autocratic 
governmental control, but existing under a gov- 
ernment and laws based on the consent, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the majority of the gov- 
erned; having civil liberty: as, a free state or 
people; efree church. 

We must »)e free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. Wordsworth, Sonnets, x\i. 

For a thousand years after Christ the Church of Ireland 
was free. Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church of Irelnnd , p. 1 1 4. 

By definition, a nation calling Itself A 1 ** should have no 
jealousy of the executive, for freedom means that the na- 
tion, the political part of the nation, wields the executive. 

Jiagehot, Eng. Const., p. 346. 

A free press might have been a great gain under the 
despotism of the Homan Empire ; it could not have made 
) toll t leal life under the Athenian democracy freer or more 
open than It was. K A. Freeman, Amer. Leris., p. 260. 

4. Based on the principles of civil liberty; not 
arbitrary, despotic, or autocratic : as, a/m? con- 
stitution or government. 

There can be no free government without a deniorrat- 
ical branch in the constitution. J. Admit*. 

5. Characterised by liberty of action or ex- 
pression ; unreserved, open, frank, ingenuous, 
etc.: often with tjie implication of undue lib- 
erty. 

He wan very free to talk with me, and first asked mo 
iny business thither. Damjner, Voyages, 11. 1. 1)4. 

Great wits love to be free with the highest objects. 

8w\ft, Against Altolishing Christianity 

The critics have lwen very free in their censures. 

Felton. 

He sees with pride her richer thought, 

Her fancy h freer ranges. 

Whittier, Among the Hills. 

6. Loose; at liberty; wild: often usod in old 
English poetry, mainly for alliteration, without 
special significance. 

The cnlorura of this clause curatores ys to mone, 

That lien carpenters vnder Crlstu holy klrke to make 

For lewede folke, godea foules and hue free beaten 

Pier* Plowman (C), xii. 249. 

ITo's parted her and her sweet life, 

For pti'ln the rose and the fair lilio, 

For pu in them aao fair ami free. 

Duke if Perth'* Three Daughter* (Child's Ballads, 

[11. 2*2). 

And wnel he kent that ladye fair 
Amaiig her maidens /m*. 

The Gay Go** Hawk (Child s Ballads, III 279). 

7. Unrestrained by decency; bold; indecent. 

Tho' fret as Thais, still affect a Fright. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid s Art of Love. 

Earl Limours 

Drank till he jested with all osar, and told 
Free tales Tennyson, Geraint. 

Many of these poems are full of a solemn and deep de- 
votion; others are atrangely coarse and free. 

Tiekiun, Span. Lit., II. 178. 

8. Clear of obstruction or , impediment ; not 
hindered or restricted; unobstructed: as, free 
motion ; the water lias a free passage or chan- 
nel; a free field of action. 

Fray for us, that the word of the Lord nmy have ft te 
course, and lie glorified. 2 The*, ill. 1. 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 384. 
They bore her . . . free-faced to the free airs of heaven, 
And laid her In the vault of her own kin. 

Tennyson, Lover's Talc, iv. 

In the treatment of typhus and typhoid fevers, tli o free*t 
ventilation, even to the extent of placing the patient in tho 
open atr, reduces the mortality inure tluui half, and greatly 
shortens the time of recovery. 

Huxley and Youman*, Physiol., 1 393. 

0. Clear or exempt (from something); having 
immunity: with /rom, or sometimes of: as, 
free from disease, or from faults; a grove free 
from underbrush. 

These, my lord, 

Are such allow’d infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of. Shot., W. T., I. 2. 

The Countries that are freest from Excess of drinking 
are Spain and Italy. Howell, Letters, li. 64. 

Here, free yourselves Awn envy, care, and strife, 

You view the various turns of human life. 

Dryden, Prul. to the Unlv. of Oxford, 1674, 1. 7. 

The side corridors are generally free from figure-sculp- 
ture. J, Ferguseon , Hist Indian Arch., p. 868. 

10. Open for use or enjoyment; generally ac- 
cessible or available ; not appropriated; un re- 
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stricted: as, air and water a re free; the ocean 
is a free highway for all nations; a free li- 
brary. 

Why, sir, I pruy. are not the streets ss free 
For me as for } on ? Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 

Where wert thou when thy father play'd 
In hls/m* field, mid pusttmo made, 

A merry boy in sun and shade ? 

Tennyson, Two Voices, 

11. Specifically, not encumbered with taxes 
or customs-duticB. 

We sre living nnder a system in which our imports 
alone ere free, our exports for some of the pr1iiel|»ul mar- 
kets not being Aw. 

Quoted In Nineteenth Century, XIX. 384. 

12. Gratuitous; without compensation or re- 
ward; clear of equivalent or reciprocation: as, 
free schools or education; a /ratable; a free 
gift or service. 

“ 1 take it as/rM gift, then, 1 said the inn , 

“ Not guerdon." Tennyson, Geraint. 

18. Liberal; not parsimonious or sparing ; giv- 
ing or using, or disposed to give or use, gener- 
ously or abundantly: uh, lie is very free with 
his money; a free patron of art. 

As many as wen 1 of a free heart burnt offering* 

2 ITiron xxix. 81 

It is a very pretty place, tho house commodious, the 
gardens handsome, and our entertainment very jure. 

Hvelyn, Diary, Jinn 2, 1(170 

14. Invested with tho rights or immunities (of); 
having a right to the freedom, enjoyment, or 
use (of): with of: as, a man free of the city of 
London. 

1 wh* free (/haunts umbrageous. Kmt*. 

15. Itoady; eager; not dull; acting without 
compulsion. 

Kaungiug the foreat wide on courser fret 

8 fie inter, F. Q., I. lx. 12. 
Courageously, and with n tree desire, 

Attending hut tho signal to liegin. 

Shak., lllcli. II., I. « 
A spur to a free hone will muke him rim himself blind. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 836. 

18. Not holding strictly to rule or form or to 
an original : as, a free drawing; a free transla- 
tion; a/ra>fugue. 

Then* is a winning freshness in the originals . . . that 
escapes in translation, however/m* or however strict. 

Ttrkiwr, Spun. Lit , I. 1»). 

17. Not attached or fixed; moving freely, or 
able to do so; detached from some support: 
as, the free larval form of an animal afterward 
becoming fixed. 

Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free. J. Fergu*tan, liist Indian Ami., p. 119. 

Specifically— (a) In chem., not chemically combined with 
any other Imdy ; at liberty to cscaiie: as, free carlionic- 
m hi gas. 

Tim anaerubia— those (plantsl . . . which thrive best in 
the absence of free oxygen, and to w hlcli, in certain cases, 
the access of free oxygen is fatal Surge. Bnt., XIX. 61. 

(b) In but., not adnate to other organs . as, a free ovary 
(that is, one not united with the calyx) ; a free placenta 
(one detached from the walls of the ovary). It Is some- 
times list'd in the sense of distinct, or not odnatc to ndja- 
cent organs of the same kind, (r) In entom., unrestrained 
in articulate movement, iiiovuhlr at the point of con- 
tact. 

The head is formed nearly as in Psuplinmis, hilt it is 
less free, owing to the promlueut angles of the thorax. 

Water hou*e. 

(f I) Raid of those parts of a limb which are lieyoml the 
common integument of tho body. 

18f. Noble. 

Whan william that wlste. wlgtll vp he stirte, 

As glad as any gome that euer god wruugt, 

That he mist his fllle list for that A* queue. 

William of Palrrne (K. E. T. 8.), L 8277. 
Almyghty god, mv Kudlr/rce, 

In orthe thf bidding Uuuc 1 done, 

And clarified the name of the, 

To thy selfic chirlfic the none 

For* Playe, p. 467. 

Brethren of the Free Spirit Hee brother.- Free 
agency, the imwer of acting without constraint of the 
will. See null 

Only through (hat |thu queen's] mind, only 1»y Inform- 
ing that supreme free-agency, could Ills (the prince con- 
sort's] influence legitimately act. 

Gladetone, Gleanings, T. 74. 
free agent 8oc voluntary agent, under agent.— Free 
and eaay, unconstrained ; uAconvcntlonaJ. 

Also In another Historical Tableau, on the side of the 
same Room, he |Kubem| has Fainted nis own Picture, in 
a very free and easie Pimture. 

Dieter, Journey to Paris, p. 41. 

frtt Baptists. 8ec Freewill Baptiete, under Baptist 
frae bench. Hui'/ree-benrh.—Ynk burgh 8e« burgh. 
- Free cause, tomeauae, l.— Free oelL iu cryptogamie 
hot a single cell that is not attached to any other cell 
nor to any object- Free-otU formation, in histology. 
the formation of several cells (rartly of one cell) from anu 
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in the protoplasm of ths mother-cell. It is recognised 
as one of four types of cytogenesls or cell-formation, Uie 
others beiug rejuvenescence, conjugation, and division. 

Free-cell formation may he typically observed In the 
formation of the aacusporcs of the Ascomycetes. 

Kneye. Brit., XII. 18. 
Free chant, chapel, charge, etc. see tho nouns.— 
Free Charge Of electricity, electricity on an insulated 
conductor not In the immcdlutc vicinity of a correspond- 
ing or complementary charge of the opposite sign x . — 
Free Church, more fully free Church of BooUand, a 
large and Impnrtuul Ihm|\ of l'resbytertaus, organised at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, at t lie disiuptioii iu 1S43, when over 
200 minister*, momhers of the General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland, after tho reading of a 
protest, formally withdrew with a large follow lug of ad- 
herents to anolhnr meeting place, and constituted the 
first general assembly of a clmrch that should tm free 
from state connection, the interference of the civil courts 
lit spiritual lUAtturs, and the evils of iwtronoge, while still 
maintaining the Confession or Faith and the standards 
of the Church of Scotland, 'ihe Act of Separation and 
Deed of Demission by which the new organization cut 
loose from the Established Church waa signed by 474 min- 
isters and timfessors, who renounced all claim to the lame- 
ness they held. The free Church ranks as second to the 
Established Ohuroh in the number of its congregations and 
membership Abbreviated F. C. Bee disruption. 

In one sense the Free Church dates Its existence from 
tiie Disruption of 1843, in another it clulma to lie the right 
fill representative of tho National Church of Scotland na 
it was reformed in 1660. Nncyc Bnt., IX. 742. 

Free church, a church In which the pews or sittings on* 
nut rented, hut are open to all. — Free city. Bee my.— 
Free coinage, a phrase denoting that the mint is open to 
any one who may bring bullion to lie coined. The United 
States mint is now (1896) closed to the free coinage of 
Silver.— Free oompanlxm. Some nfi'sedance, L 

My gallant troop of t'ree Companion*. 

Scott, Ivanhoe. xxx. 

Free Congregations. Him* eonftregaUon.— Free coup. 

roup 1 .— Free Domoomtlo party, in U, 8. politic*, a 
mum HMiimcil bv the Krce-sollers In 1862.- Free drain- 
age, the cu|»ahHit\, In consequence of position, of lielng 
drained by nil milt level A mine which can be thus 
drained is Kidd, alt hough rarely, to have free drainage. 
In WarwickHliiro, England, to have free drainage Is called 
lmlng “ level-free " - Free electricity. 8o« electricity 
and induction. Free fkntasla. ftee fantasia .- Free 
fisher, or free fisherman, in England, one who holds 
tliu right to take fish in certain waters. Free fishery. 
see/wArm- Free gills. Hee grin.- Free labor, labor 
performed by free ]iersons. In contradistinction to that of 
slaves.- Free love, the doctrine, maintained by some per- 
sons and associations, of the i ightfulness of free choice 
in sexual relations, without the restraint of legal marriage 
or of any continuing obligation independent of individual 
will. This doctrine, under different names, but generally 
os part of a religious need, lias liecn more or less advo- 
cated and practised in muny periods and countries ; but 
the aliove name was imrituhly first applied to it in the 
United states. - Free Methodist. Bee Methodist .- Free 
on hoard. »ee F. o n. Free ovary. s«> def. 17 (6), 
anil otwrp.— Free Parliament. Bee convention , 8 (c).— 
Free part, in mitsui, H part added to a canon or fugue 
to complete the harmony ; in a canon .any part which la 
not an antecedent or a consequent.- free path Of the 
molecules of a gas. Hco path.- Free Quaker. 8c© 
guaker . — Free reed. Bee reed i Free BellglouB Asso- 
ciation, a society founded at Boston in 1867 for the pur- 
pose of religious Inquiry. Its members are drawn from 
various religious bodies, and great toleration pic vails In 
its meetings.- Free services, iu the feudal system, such 
services as were not unbecoming tho character of a soldier 
or freeman to perform, an to serve under his lord in the 
wsra, to contribute money, and the like — Free ship. Bee 
ship.— Free States, iu the United States, before tho civil 
war of 1861-6, those State* in which the fiiHtltntion of slav- 
ery did not exist: in contradistinction to *lave State*.— 
Free stuff, Clear timlicr ; timhei free from knots : a build- 
ers’ term. — Free thought, thought untmmnieled by re- 
gard for authority ; rationalism. Hee free-thinker. 

The word free thought is now commonly used, at least 
in foreign literature, to express the result of the revolt of 
the mind against tho pressure of external authority In 
any department of life m s|N*ciilation. Farrar. 

Free town. Hee/;w exty, under city.- free trade, un- 
restricted trade; esjx't hilly, trade or commerce between 
different countries free from i estrlctions or customs-duties ; 
In a narrower him! more common sense, International trade 
free from protective or dlsi rliniuallve duties; trade sub- 
ject onl> to such turills ami regulations as oro necessary 
for revenue and police Complete freedom of trade be- 
tween tho Reveral States is prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United Stall's. Bee protection.— free trada 
and sailors’ rights, a popular cry throughout the l'nited 
Htates in the years Immediately preceding and during the 
war of 1812. It was a protest against - first, tho restric- 
tions which were laid upon neutral commerce, and the con- 
fiscations which followed any violation of these restrictions, 
by the waning nations, France and Great Britain; hihI, 
secondly, the right of search for British seamen on Ameri- 
can vessels, which Great Britain claimed as her preroga- 
tive, amt repeatedly carried Into execution - F rm vfists, 
In rntam., such veins as do not anastomose, those veins 
whleli uro unconnected with other veins except at their 
origin - Tenure by free alms. Hoc aim* To have a 
free Wind. Hee to tail free, under A ", ntfr To make 
free With, (a) To meddle with, (b) To use liberties with ; 
use, or make use of, with undue ffeedom 
u.t n. A person of free or noble birth; of- 
ten, in curly poetry, a lady. 

Tlie night waa so nlghe. that lunct hytii sore, 

Merkit the mountayns A inoies uboutr 
Iclic freke to his A 1 ** held A so the fight endls. 

Destruction of Troy (E K T. H.), 1.7810. 


She's followed her sons down to the strand, 

Tliat chaste and noble fre. 

Hot niter Uafmand CC hild's Ballads, I. 268\ 
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free 

free (M), ado. [< free , a.] In » free manner, 
in any sense of tne adjective; freely; with free- 
dom or liberty. 

Sir Thomas Lovul), I a* /me forgive you 

Am i would bo forgiven. Shah Hen. VIII., II. 1. 

To Ball free, or to go tree (naut.), to sail somowhat fur 
tlier from the wlml tlimi when close-hauled —To work 
free, t“ he easily euf u ith u tool, as a piece of winkI. 
free ( fro;, v. [< M K.frcen, freogtm, < AH. freth i, 
free ( < frvo, free) (= O Fries, frtata, 
J'ram, frm = MLG. vrien, vrigen ssOHU.friian, 
MUG. Vim, vrycn, vriyen, G. (bc-tfreum == feel. 
frm = Sw. frm = I)an. frl, make free from), 
mixed with the more orig. verb frcdn, Jreoyan, 
Jove, = OS. *frihdn,friehan = D. vryem = Ai LG. 
rrwn, r riff an, LG, fr Urn ss M(J. vrirn, U.frnen 
= Inel. Jrui ss Sw. Jria as Dan./rt, court, woo, 
make love to, = Goth./r^on, J'ram, lovo. See 
friend, orig. ppr. of the verb Jrron, Jr matin, 
love.] I, trane. 1. To make free; release from 
restraint or const mint; speciJiciilly, to release 
from bondage or from imprisonment : as, to free 
prisoners or slaves. 

Spirit, lint* spirit ! I’ll f/wtliec 
Within two days for this. Shale , Tomtit, 1. 2. 
* TUI the freed ImlimiM in their native groves 

Reap their own fruits Po/ic, WlmiMor Forest, 1 400. 

3. To rid, as from something obstructive or re- 
strictive; clear; disentangle; disengage: with 
from or of: as, to Jrve a man from debt, or the 
lent from fetters; to free the lungs of morbid 
matter; to Jrrv a ship from water by pumping 
it out. 

lie I hut In i lead In freed ft tnn hIu. Rom. vl. 7. 

The iloviJ speed him ! no maii’a pie in freed 
From. hIu umhitiouH finger. ShaJc. , Hen. VIII , 1. 1 

3t. To remove. 

Tliut ... we may again . . . 

Fiee from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 

Skalr., Macbeth, ill «. 
With great laliour we kept her from Minkiug by freeing 
out the wuter 

quoted 111 Capt John Smith' * Works, 1 175. 
4t. To clear from blame or stain ; absolve from 
some charge ; gain pardon for. 

My ending 1 m despair, 

Unless 1 lie reliev'd by prayer; 

Which pirrreti so, that it assanltH 
Mercy itself, uitd /rout all faults 

Shat , Tempest, Epll. 

For mine honour 

(Which I would free), If I shall he condemn'd 
Upon suriulseH. ShaJr , W. T , ill. 2 

ct. To indorse and send free by mail ; frank. 

I'leaso to free this letter hi Miss Luey Porter in Lleli- 
fteld. Johnson, to Mrs. Tlirale, June, 1775. 

TO free one's oonsdenoe, to do that which ciuiHeienec 
requires ; relieve the eoiisoleuce hy an net of duty TO 
troo one's mind. to sjieak according to ones feelings, 
utter one's thoughts without restraint or reserve, talk 
plainly : as, l have freed my mind to him, and now lu* 
may do na he pleases. |('olloq j 

II. intranti. To make free ; take liberties: fol- 
lowed by with, [Colloq.] 
free-and-easy (rre'and-e'zi), n. [< Jrrv and 
va*y, pliruse under Jrve. a.] A sort of club held 
in public houses, in which the members meet 
to drink, smoke, sing, etc. 
free-bench (frc'bencli), n. In Enff, taw, the 
right of it widow in her husband's copyhold 
lands, corresponding to dower in a freehold. 
Also called f rank-hank, 

free-board (frtVbdrd), w. Naut., the part of the 
side of a vessel or lioat which lies between the 
line of flotation and the upper side of the deck 
(or a point corresponding to it), or, when there 
am several decks, of the uppermost water- 
tight deck. 

To allow a sufficient margin for heeling and for rough 
water, the /ire boa id in sailing canoes Is seldom less than 
alx inches, and will often la* found to be eight indies, 

yuaitiowjh, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 150 
When 1 say monitors I refer to vessels with high free- 
hoards. . . The reason I say high free-boards is that such 
vessels might lie aide to go to sea at any moment, regard- 
less of the weather A’. A. Rev., CXXV11. 87s. 

freeboot (fre'bflt), v, i. [= 1 ). vrUbuiten, rob ; 
from the earlier noun : see freebooter .] To act 
as a freebooter ; plunder. [Hare.] 

An ambition to sited blood and to fireboot It furiously 
over the placid waters took possession of their bosoms. 

A ’em York IVitmne, Nov. 25, 1879. 

free-bootf (frfi'bfjt), n, [(frveboot, r„ or a re- 
version to free (adj.) hoof* ( booty ).] Bobbery. 

Julius Tutor, who robbed Ills fellow t beeves, for he pil- 
laged the ClUeluns, that lived themselves ujion free Unde, 
Str It Stapleton, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vlii. 124, note, 

freebooter (fro'bfl'tfrr), w. [Not of purely E. 
formation, but made, it seems, like the simi- 
larly aeeom. forms, Sw. fribytarr, Dan. fiibyU 
ter , Q.fretbeuter , in imitation of MD. vrijbmpr. 
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a freebooter, pirate (“Pnamiator, pmdo m i 
quicquid ab hoste oapitur, in ^mmxum cedlt; 
Ptrata w — Kilian), D. prUJmiterQ mod. D. vrif- 
buiten , plunder, rob) ; < MD, D. t irij (ss E. free, 
etc.) + MI), bueter, a plunderer, D. buiter , free- 
booter, < MI), bueten, buy ten, D. buiten, plunder, 
catch, take, < MD. buet, buyt, D. fruit, plunder, 
l>ooty : see booty. Sec remarks under Jiltbuster.} 
One who wanders about in search of plunder; 
a robber; a pillager; a plunderer. 

Richard of England came [to Cyprus] not as a freebooter, 
hut oh a deliverer from utter misery. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 161. 

=8yn. Marauder, etc. See robber. 

freeoootery (frS'btf'tfrr-i), n. [= Sw. Dan. fri- 
bytteri = G.freibeuterei; as freebooter + -y: see 

The act, practice, or gains of a freeboot- 
er. [Bare.] 

freobooting (frd'bd'ting), n. [Verbal n. of free- 
boot , v.) Bobbery; plunder; pillage. 

Lastly for a theif It |a mantle) la so handsome, as it may 
seemu It was flrst Invented] for him ; for under 11 he can 
cleanly convayanyfltt pillage that comuth handsomely In 
his way, and when lie goeth ahrod<* in the night on free- 
boating, It is Ids best ami surest trend 

Spenser , State of Ireland. 

freebooting (frfi'btt^ting), p. a. Acting as a 
freebooter; engaged in or occupied with plun- 
der. 

He hastened from bis s!ck<bcd Into the service of a Cat- 
alan freebooting gentleman. Ttcknor , Hpan. Lit, I. 802. 

The freebooting lives which the soldiery led while fight- 
ing in France' during tho numerous wars must have tended 
materially to unfit thorn for resuming peaceful pursuits 
when they returned home. 

ftiblon-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 53. 

freebooty (fre'bd'ti), n, [Irrog. < free + booty; 
suggested by freebooter.] Pillage or plunder 
by freebooters. Imp. Diet. 

free-born (fre'bArn), o. [< ME. fre-boren, f re- 
bore = Sw. friboren = Dan. frtbaaren ; as 
free + from, pp. of hear 1.] Born free: born 
to the oonaiUons and privileges of citizen- 
ship ; not in hereditary vuHsalage ; inheriting 
liberty. 

Lttlie aud lysten, gcntylmen. 

That 1 h* of frebore IiIimIc. 

LyteU Oeste of Jtobyn Hod e (Child’s Ballads, V. 44). 

Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. And the 
chief captain answered. With a great sum obtained 1 this 
freedom. And Paul said, But 1 was free bom. 

Acts xxll. 27, 28. 

Bor. The soldier's grown too saucy ; 

You must tie him stralter up. 

Arehas. 1 do in y best, sir ; 

But men of free-born minds soniellines will fly nut. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, 11. 1. 

Let them remember themselves to he, not tmiy freeborn 
Englishmen, but freebajm Christians * lot them lie Jealous 
of their spiritual liberty, as well os their teni]ioral. 

Bp. Mtnbuqt, Sermons, II. Iv. 

free-borourfl (fr§'bur # o), a. An epithet former- 
ly applied in England, in tho pi i rase freo-borongh 
men, to such men as had not engaged, like tne 
frank-pledge men, to become sureties for the 
good behavior of themselves and others. 

free-chaM (frd'chfis), ». Same as franl-chatte. 

freecostt (fre'kfrst), n. Freedom from charges 
or expenses. South. 

free-denlzent (frfi'don'i-zn), r. t. To make a 
free denizen or citizen of. 

No worldly rtuqiecU can free-drnizm a Christian here, 
and of “peregrinus" make him M clvis " 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 202. 

freedman (frdd'mc^n), n. ; pi .frredmen (-men). 
[< freed, pj>. of free, + wmiw.] A man who has 
wen a slave and is manumitted or otherwise 
set free : as, the freedmen of ancient Borne ; the 
class of freedmen created by the abolition of 
slavery, 

Appiux Claudius brought in a custom of admitting to 
the Semite the sons of fried mm-. 

Swift, Nobles and Commons, ill 

The slant Is atoned for with thirty solid!, the fired 
man with eighty, (he freeman with two hundred, and the 
adallng with six hundred. Stubbs, Const. Hist , | 28. 

Th<* fircsldciit [in the }iroc1amatlon of freedom, Jnn. 1, 
18681 enjoined upon th a, freedmen to abstain fmm all vio- 
lence unless in necessary self-defence, and recommended 
to them I u all eases, w hen allowed to do so, to labor faith- 
fully for renxouable wages ; but gave notice also that suit- 
able persons would be rtswlved into the anned service of 
the United Slates Amer, Vye , XV. 101. 

Frtedmen's Bureau. Bee bureau. 

freed* (frS'dum), n. [< ME. fredom. freedom, 
< A S.freoddm (ss OfSries. frkttim, NFries ,fri- 
doem ss I). erydom ss MLG. triddm, LG.fridom 
ss MHG. vrituom), freedom, ifred, free, + ~dom, 
-dom.] 1 . The state or character of being free. 
(«) Exemption from the constraint or restraint of physical 
or moral forces ; the state of being able to act without 
asternal controlling interference ; liberty ; In a special 
•woe, exemption from bondage or imprisonment 


Their nataro, and revoke the liigfa decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their freedom; they themselves ordain'd their falL 
Milton, P. L., lit. 128. 

In this then consists freedom . via, in our being able to 
act or not to act. according as we shall choose or will. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, II. xxL 27- 

The doctrine of Freedom was flrst elaborated Into a 
metaphysical scheme, implying its opposite Necessity, by 
8t Augustin against Pelaglus ; and in a later age was dis- 
puted between Armiulaim aud Calvinists: being for cen- 
turies a capital controversy both in Theology and lu Meta- 
physics. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 488. 

(b) Exemption from arbitrary, despotic, or autocratic con- 
trol, especially lu civil matters ; independence ; civil lib- 
erty. 

A ! frsdome Is a nobill thing ! 

Fredome mayse man to halu liking! . . . 

He levys at ese that frtdy livys. 

Barbour, Brace. 

If you deny It, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 

Shat., M. of V., iv. 1. 

Grant him this, and the Parlainent hath no morc/rse- 
dom then if it sate in his Noose. 

Milton, Elkonoklastee, xxvii. 

By a declaration of rights. I mean one which shall stip- 
ulate freedom of religion, freetiom of the press, freedom 
of commerce against monopolies, trial by juries in all 
cases, no suspensions of the bailees corpus, no standing 
armies. These ore fetters against doing evil which no 
honest government should decline. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 291. 
For what avail the plough or sail, 

Or land or life, it freedom fall? 

Emerson, Centennial Poem. 
(e) Frankness; openness; outspokenness; unrestricteduess. 

You shall 

This morning come before us ; where, I know, 

You cannot with suoh/reedom purge yourself 

But that . . . you must take 

Your patience to you. Shak., Hen. VIII.. v. 1. 

Tills thought of Monsieur Merrie's has made a great 
Brooch betwixt Monsieur Vemey and himself; for which 
Reason I had not that freedom of Conversation as I could 
have wlslit with both of them. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 07. 
(d) License ; Improper familiarity ; in a concrete sense 
(with a plural), a violation of the ruleaof decorum ; an act 
of bold presumption. 

Peace ! — I perceive your eye, sir, 

Is fix'd upon this captain for his freedom ; 

And happily you find his tongue too forward. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, 11. 1. 

Those best can liear reproof who merit praise. 

’Twere well might critics still this freedom take. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1 584. 

Elizabeth . . . [assured] him that Mr. Darcy would con- 
sider his addressing him without introduction as an lm- 
XHsrtinent freedom. 

Jane Austen , Pride and Prejudice, p. 84. 
(<•) The state of being clear or exempt (from something) : 
as, freedom from sickness ; freedom from care. (/) Ease 
or facility (of doing anything) : os, he speaks or acts with 
freedom. 

I always loved you for the Freedom of your Genius 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 56. 

A poet's just pretence — 
Fervency, freedom , fluency of thought 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 700. 
(pt) Generosity; HlieraUty ; open-handedness. Chaucer. 

Blithe was echo a barn ho best migt him plese, 

«fc folwe him for his frtdom A for his faire thewes. 

For what thing William wan a-day with Ills Imwc . . . 

No wold this Wllllsm neuer on withhold to hlm-sclue. 

William if Paleme (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 189. 

chise; immunity : as, the frecSom of^a city or 
of a corporation. 

It was lately proposed In the city to present him [the 
Duke of Hamilton J with the freedom of some company. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 43. 

3. A tree, unconditional ffrant; a free privi- 
lege or franchise. [Bare.] — 4. In math., ca- 
pability of displacement in space.— Bird of free- 
dom* hce bird*.— Degree of freedom, in moth., on 
Independent mode In which a body may be diaplaced. 
Thus, a wheel the axis of which is fixed, or a roller which 
is compelled to roll on the ground without sliding or turn- 
ing, has but one degree of freedom— that Is, It can move 
only forward or back. If it can turn without sUdincr, or 
slhfu without turning, either in the direction of its rolling 
or In that of Its axis, it lias two degrees of freedom ; if It 
is capable of all these motions, it has four degrees of free- 
dom. If one end of It eon rise above the surface of the 
ground, it has five ; If lioth ends can leave the ground, It 
nos six degrees of freedom and Is perfectly free. - Br e t 
dom Of repeal?, a free, unconditional recall. 

I kiss thy hand, bat not in flattery, Cwsar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom if repeal. 

Shak.. J. C M HI. 1. 

Freedom Of the WllL Bee wOL «Syn. L freedom. Lib- 
erty, Independence : scope, range, play, swing, latitude. 
The first three words are sometimes used as synonymous, 
but they ore clearly distinguishable. Freedom is tho 
most general in Its application. Liberty is commonly 
used where reference is made to paat or possible physi- 
cal confinement or restriction : as, the prisoners were set 
at liberty. Freedom is used where emphasis is la ' 



laiwifMtaato lira far tiM aundw of oort po m : 
m, the freedom at country 1!** I or whan the protons or 
possible restriction has boon or is legal or moral : as, the 
slave was given hi* freedom; he expressed his views with 
freedom, lAkotty Is more often public ; freedom, personal 
§nd private. Liberty has more in mind protection from 
asternal oonatralnt or from the aggrewons of power: 
bence, in civil affairs, liberty is freedom as outlioed and 
protected by law. Independence is moro exact, expressing 
not only self-direction but exemption from control, and 
even lack of connection. There may be liberty without 
independence, as In the ease of a self-governed colony, and 
there may be independence without liberty, as In the uase 
of a despotic monarchy. 

Ye winds, that wafted the Pilgrims to the land of prom- 
ise, fan, in their children’s hearts, the love of freedom/ 
. . . Speak, apeak, marble llpa ! teach ns the love of lib- 
erty protected bylaw. Everett, Eulogy of Lafayette. 
This Is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 

That bawl tor freedom in their aenseleas mood, 
volt when i “ ' 


And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry liberty; 

For who loves that, must first be wiso and good. 


,i curve was not drawn by freehand [drawing], but by 
s of engineers* curves. Nature, XXXVII. 294. 


Milton, Sonnets, vii. 

Individuals entering Into a society mnat give up a share 
of their liberty to preserve the rest Washington. 

The independence and liberty you possess are the work of 
joint counsels and joint efforia. 

Washington, Farewell Address 

fireedstolet, n. [Improper form, oeoom. to 
freed.] Same as firithstool. 
freedwoman (frSd'wfcra'ftn), n.: pi. freedwomett 
(-wim'eii). A woman who has been a slave and 
is made free. 

free-footed (frfi'ffit'ed). a. Not restrained in 
the use of the feet; hence, unrestricted in 
movement or action; foot-loose. 

We will fetters put upon tills fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed 

Shaft., Hamlet, UL 8. 

free-hand (frfi'hand), a . Done with the un- 
aided hand and eye ; executed without guiding 
instruments, measurements, or other artificial 
aid: as, free-hand drawing, 

The 
means 

free-handed (frS'han'ded), a. 1. Having the 
hands free or unrestrained. — 2. Open-handed; 
liberal. 

He was u free-handed a young fellow as any In the army ; 
he went to Bond Bt. and bought the best hat and spencer 
that money could buy. Thackeray , Vanity Fair, vl. 

free-handednOBS (frfi'han'ded-nes), n. Liber- 
ality; generosity. 

Standing treat with quite a reckless f rerhandednexs. 

Arch. Forbes , Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 120. 

free-hearted (fre'httr'ted), a. [Cf. D. wjjhar- 
Hff =s Q. freiherzig.] Open ; frank ; generous. 

A noble, honest gentleman, free-hearted. 

And of an open faith, much loving and much lov’d. 

Fletcher and another, Love’s Pilgrimage, 111. 3. 

One of lord Timon’s menT a gift, I warrant . . . And 
how does that honourable, complete, free-hearted gentle- 
man of Athens, thy very bountiful good lord and master? 

Shak., T. of A., lit 1. 

firee-heartedly (f r$'hlir # ted-li), adv. In a free- 
hearted manner; frankly; liborally. 
firee-heartedneu (fre'liftr'ted-nes), n. Frank- 
ness; openness of heart; liberality, 
freehold (fre'hold), n. (< free + holdX, a.] 1 . 
In law: (a) Originally, m England, an estate 
in land in possession held by a freeman ; a free 
socage or feudal estate : now, an estate in fee 
simple or fee tail, or for life, as opposed to 
copyhold. See the extract. 

The distinguishing marks of a freehold (In England] 
were, 0) that it should last for life, ... (2) that the du- 
ties or services should bo free : that is, worthy the accep- 
tance of a free man. To fulfil this latter condition, It was 
necessary that the services by which the land was held and 
by the non-performance of which It would be forfeited 
should be honourable (that is, not servile) in respect of 
their quality, and certain in respect Ixith of their quality 
and quantity. Mozley and whUdy , Concise Law Diet 

(6) Hence, in general, an estate in land such as 
was originally considered as being an ownership 
of the soil itself, as distinguished from a mere 
use or chattel interest in it. That is, it is an estate 
in possession, either of Indefinite future duration, trans- 
missible to one’s heirs (eslled an estate of inheritance), or 
for the life of either the owner or somo one else ; or “ an 
estate in possession, the duration of whieh is not fixed or 
ascertained by a specified limit of time" ( Digby ). 

I still own, and until a few months occupied, a bouse 
and garden ; one half of the land is freehold, and one half 
under a lease of 10,000 yoars, which I believe dates from 
early in this century. 

Thomas Kerdahe, N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 78. 
2. A parcel of land held by either of the ten- 
ures above described.— 3. Figuratively, any 
free or unrestricted possession, or right of pos- 
session; that which Wongs to one absolutely. 

But if she lift up her drooping head and prosper, among 
those that have something more than wlsht her welfare, 
I have my charter and freehold of reioycing to me and my 
helm. Milton, Church-Government, Pref., if. 
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My heart's good freehold, sir, sad so you’ll find It 

Beau, and FL, Wit without Money, 11. 4. 

All the authorities speak of fellowships in colleges as 
freeholds. 1). Webster, Speech, March 10, ISIS. 

Customary freehold. See customary. 
freeholder (fr§'hol*d4r), «. [<^M*oW + -eri.] 
In law , one having the present seisin or pos- 
session of land by virtue of an estate greater 
than one limited by a specified time— that is 
to say, having a fee or a tenancy for life of the 
tenant, or for life of a third person ; one who 
holds an estate in fee simple or fee tail. See 
freehold , 1. Under various laws in England and the 
united States, the right of suffrage and tho qualification 
for some minor local official duties or trusts have been 
conferred on freeholders as distinguished from other In- 
habitants. In Scotland the term is applied to one holding 
lands of the crown. -Chosen freeholders, In New Jer- 
sey, a board of eouuty officers having charge of the finances 
of the county, corresponding to the county commissioners 
or the board of supervisors of other States. — Freeholders* 
court. Same as court-baron. 


8. Without reluctance or niggardliness; will- 
ingly- 

Also the Dyatnand scholde ben soven (given] /rrij/. with 
outen covey tyngo and with outen byggynge : and than It 
is of grettere vortue. Mandevule, Travels, p. 169. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Milton, P. L., UL 102. 

4. Liberally; unstintedly; plentifully. 

Freely ye haw received, freely give. Mat x. 8. 

We gave them 3 or 4 Callabuslies of Wine, which they 
freely drank. Dampier , Voyages, 1. 170. 

Who throw their 11 el icon about 
As freely as a conduit spout ! 

CcncfHT, Epistle to Roliert Lloyd. 

6f. Nobly; excollently; admirably. 

Sche had a derwortho dougtvr to deme the sotlio, 

On the fairest on face and frclokcst 1 schapen, 

That enere man vpou molde inigl |on] diulse. 

erne (E. K. T. S.), L 2084. 

pi. freemen (-men). [< 
man,Jrimnn (= OFries. 


William of Pater nr (E. 

_ freeman (W'nu), ». 

fireelHf-ltiok (frfi^ing-stik), S. A soft deal stick ^ vrihaan -g= ofin friman MHO 

used in cutting veneers to free tho teeth of the JTSEJ 1 f frJdtrli ’ j? II™ „,S?i 

saw from sawdust, it is applied on the right sad loft freeman, <fred, free, 4- fwon, man.] 

of the blade beneath the timber while the saw is at work. 

freelago, freelege (fre'l^j), n. The status of a 
freeman before the law ; the freedom or privi- 
lege of a burgess; franchise. [Bare.] 

Up to the year 1854 the admission to th ofreelegc of this 
borough was. among other things, by “going through the 
well,” a pond about a hundred feet long, by fifteen or six- 
teen wide, and three to five deep. N.and G-,7thsor.,I V.78. 

free-lance (frS'lhns), n. 1. A mercenary soldier 
during the middle ages, especially one of some 
rank, mounted and thoroughly armed and hav- 
ing followers or attendants. (Compare lance.) 

They were most conspicuous in Italy, where 
they were called condottieri. Also called free 
companion. Hence — 2. A person who acts 
upon his own will and pleasures with little re- 
gard for the conventionalities of life; esimcial- 
ly, one who uses great freedom in speech or 
writing, as in indiscriminate attack upon or 
objurgation of all who disagree with him. 
fireelet, «. A Middle English form otfiradi. 
freelege, ». Heefreelage. 
free-liver (fre'liv # 6r), n. One who eats and 
drinks abundantly ; one who gives free indul- 
gence to his appotites. 

bycelimrs on a small scale, who are prodigal within the 
compass of a guinea. Irving , The Stout Gentleman. 

free-living (frfi'liv'ing), n. Full gratification 
of the appetite. 

free-living (frfi'liv'ing), a. 1. Living in a free 
or unrestrained manner. — 2. In Wo/., living free 
from and independent of the parent, as a me- 
dusa-bud separated from the polyp-stock upon 
which it grew. 

free-lover (fre'luv # 6r), n. One who advocates 
the doctrines and practices of free love, 
freeltet, freelteef, n. Middle English forms of 
frailty. 

freelyt (frfi'li), a. [< ME./re/y, frclich , freeheh. 
etc., < AS. fredlie (= OS. frilic = OFries. frilik 
= MLG. vrilik, vrigelik = OHG. frilih, MHG. 
vrilich), tree, < fired, free, + -lie, -ly 1 .] Free; 
frank; generous; noble; excellent. 

Unto that/rc/y foodo Ichlld, creature] 

That now of newo is liorne. York Plays , p. 149. 

Al his frdi felawchlp frell thoi grot. 

William of Pnlemc (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5829. 

For thsAfreelich freke (wurrlorj, as I fore tolde, 

Tlie kid Knight Pausanlas, that King was of Sport. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. K. T. ».), L 1245. 

freely (frfi'li), adv. [< ME. frely,freliche , etc., 

< An. fredlioe (as D. rnjdijk = IdLG. vrilike, 
vrieliken, vrigeUken = MHG. vriltchc, frilichen, 
freely, Q.freilich, certainly, to bo sure), < fired- 
lie, a., free: s ee freely, a.] 1. In a free man- 
ner; under free conditions; with freedom; 
without hindrance, interference, or restraint: 
as, to move freely. 

Finally by soquestring themselues for a time fro the 
Court, to be able (he freelier A deerer to dlsoeme the 
factions and state of the Court 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. Poeete, p. 261. 

The Devil may walk freely up and down the Streets of 
London now, for there is not a Cross to fright him any 
where. Bowed, Letters, 111. 2. 

Temple’s plan was . . . that the King should . . . suf- 
fer ail his affairs of every kind to be freely debated (in 
the new Privy Council]. . . . and not to reserve any part 
of the public business for a secret oommlttee. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

2. Without constraint, reserve, or hesitation ; 
unreservedly; frankly; openly. 

What is ’t you blench at? what wonld you ask? speak 
freely. Fletcher, Loyal Snbject, 11. 1. 

I shall freely and bluntly tell von that I am a brother 
of the angle too, and perad venture can give you some 
Instructions. Cotton, In Walton’s Angler. U- 225. 


1. A man who is free; one who enjoys liberty, 
or who is not subject to the will of another; 
one not a slave or a vassal. 

For ho that Is called In tho Lord, being a servant, le tho 
Lord’s freeman. 1 Cor. vii. 22. 

In Parthla did I take thee prisoner: . . . 

Now be a freeman. Shak., J. C., v. 3. 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves. 

Garrick, Prul. to Shirley’s Gamester. 

Land had even then liecome the inseparable accompani- 
ment of tin’ freeman, the badge and test of Ills freedom : 
he was a freeman bflcauao lie was a land-owner. 

J. It. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 201. 

2. One who enjoys or is entitled to citiseiiship, 
franchise, or other peculiar privilege: as, n free- 
man of a city or state. In oldon times the posi- 
tion of such a freeman gave the right to trade in 
the place. 

The freeman mating with utipurohaiied hand 
The vote that nhukoti tlio turret! of the land. 

O. H\ Holmes, Poetry. 

3. In early Eng. hint., a ceorl ; one admitted to 
a share in the land and corporate life of tho 
village community. 

The freeman [in Anglo-Saxon tlinoal waa strictly tho 
freeholder, and the oxerrlao of hia full rights oa a free 
member of tho romiiiuuity to which he belonged became 
inseparable front the jKiuofuiloii of his “ holding ” In it. It 
was this sharing in common land which marked off the 
freeman or ceorl from the unfruu man or lnot, the tiller of 
laud which another owned. 

./ It. Green, Making of Eng., p 191. 

freemartin (fre'inilr'tin), ». A cow-calf twin- 
bom with a bull-calf. It is generally barren, atul 
when tills ia the ease on dissection Is found to have parta 
of the organs of oneli sox, but neither perfect. 

freemason (frS'niH/sn), n. [Not found earlier 
than mod. E. ; < free 4* mason.] A member of 
an order, fraternity, or brotherhood forming 
a secret society, or series of affiliated secret 
societies called lodges, now existing in all the 
countries of Europe, in many pari s of America, 
and in other parts of the world where Euro- 
peans have settled in larger or smaller commu- 
nities. This society 1 b founded on and profoasea the 
practice of social and moral \ Irtue ; truth, charity In its 
moat extended sense, brotherly love, and mutual assis- 
tance being inculcated in it. It possesses an olaliorate 
ritual, numerous grades of officers, and many secret signs 
and piuuiwords, by which members may make themselves 
known to other memliers of the craft In any part of the 
world. Secret organizations of free or enfranchised oper- 
ative masons, with similar rituals, were formed In the 
middle ages, when skilled workmen moved from place to 

S ince to assist in building the magnificent sacred struts 
ires- cathedrals. uhbu}M, etc. - which had their origin 
in those times, aixl It was essential for them to have some 
signs by which, on coming to a strange place, they could 
be recognised as real craftsmen and not impostors. There 
was such a society of actual masons and builders In Eng- 
land In the seventeenth century, and some persons not lie- 
longing to the craft had been accepted as mcmlwrs of it; 
hence the full name of the present fraternity, “Free ami 
Accepted Mamma” (abbreviated F. and A. M.% Modem 
freemasonry dates from the organisation in 1717 of tlie 
four lodges then existing in London, on a new basis, into 
a grand lodge, by which other grand lodges were charter- 
ed. To mark its departure from tlie limited sco|ic of tho 
original society, the principles anil methods of the order* 
are called sjmmdative masonry, tlie terms and insignia of 
operative masonry being retained. Fable, though abso- 
lutely without any historical basis, takes the history of 
the order Irnck to the Roman empire, to the JTmmolis, to 
the building of Solomon’s temple or the tower of Babel, or 
sven to the building of Noah's ark. 

Some, deep Freemasons, Join the silent race, 

Worthy to fill Pythagoras's place. 

Pojie, Dunciad, Iv. 571. 

freemasonic (M'mft-son'ik), a. [< freemason 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling free- 
masonry. 

That mysterious, undcfinable freemasonic signal whieh 
passes between woman, by which each knows that the 
other hates her. Thackeray. 


freemasonry 

freemasonry (friS'raa'en-ri), n. [<frema*(m + 
-ry.] 1. The principles, practices. and insti- 
tutions of freemasons. Honoe — 2. Secret or 
tacit brotherhood. 

Then* in a. freemasonry «x tending through all branches 
of widely in the quick comprehension of significant words. 

A. JUmdes, Monsieur at Home, p. 06. 

freemason’s-cnp (fr6'in§'sjiz-kup), n. A drink 
made of ale, especially Scotch ale, and sherry in 
equal parts, with the addition of some brandy, 
sugar, and nutmeg. 

free-milling (fre 'milling), a. Easily reduced : 
said of auriferous and argentiferous ores which 
are reducible without previous roasting. 

free-minded (fre'mln'dod), a . Having the 
mind free from eare, trouble, or perplexity. 

To Ini free ‘Winded and cheerfully dliqMMod hI hour* of 
meat, and sleep, and of exercise, la om of the In-nt pro* 
repts of long lasting. 

Bacon, Rcgiincti of Health (ed. 1887). 

freeness (fre'nos), ». Till) state or quality 
of being free, unconstrained, or unobstruct- 
ed; openness; unreserved ness; frankness; in- 
genuousness; candor; liberality; gratuitous- 
ness. 

Freenesse of speech in when we airoakc boldly and with- 
out fearo, eueu to the proiidutit of them, whalsoeuer we 
\« 

1’ilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. SOS. 


please or liaue Hat to tqioaku 
Sir V. H* 


He was a dear mwerter of the sovereign freemen and In- 
fallible efficacy of divine grace In the conversion of souls. 

Bairn, Funeral Sermon of Baxter. 

freer (fr«'6r), ». One who freeB or gives free- 
dom. Jt. Jonson. 

freeret, n. A Middle English form of friar. 

Freesia (fre'Hi-ji), n. [NL.] A genus of iri- 
dacoous bulbous plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, allied to Gladiolus . There are two spe- 
cies, frequently cultivated. 

free-BOil ffre'soil'), a. In favor of free soil or 
territory— -that is, opposed to slavery. An epi- 
thet applied to a party or the principles of a imrty In 
tlie United States who opposed the extension of slavery 
into the Territories, or those parts of the country which had 
not yet lieen erected Into States. The Free w >i I party arose 
out of aeoalitlon of Hie Lilrorty party with the Barnburners 
in 184N, and, with the addition of Whigs, Know-nothings, 
and Milne Democrats, lioeame in 1854 the Kcpiililican party. 
It nominated candidates for the presidency in 1848 and 
1852. 

The l.ilierty party was merged in the Free+uil, whose 
creed was the exclusion of slavery from the territories 

O. S. Mer riant, S. Bowles, 1. 62. 

Free-aoiler (fro' soi 'l6r) f n. [< frrestnl + -cr * .] 
In V. S. hint., a member of the Froe-soil party; 
one who advocated the non-extension of sla- 
very. 

The shibboleth of this imrty (nominating Vnn Huronl 
was 41 Free Soil, Froe S|ieocli, Free bailor, ami Free Men. 
It was, of course, antl-alavury, hut Its adherents took the 
name of 41 Free-soUers." F. Sarf/ent, Public Men, II 8.14. 

free-BOillBm (frtt'soi'lizin), n. [< firvestnl + 
-ism.'] Tho principles of the Free-soilcrs. 


During tho anti-slavery agitation in Kun* 


‘Senator 


aiisns, 

Atchison, formerly tlie presiding officer of the United 
State* Senate, openly advised the people of Missouri to 
go mid vote in Kansas. General Htrlngfcllow told them 
to take their liowle-kutvea and exterminate every aeouu- 
drel who was tainted with Frec-soUism or Alailltloiiisiii." 

J. F. Clarke , N. A. Kev., PAX. 73 

free-spoken (frfi'spo'kn), a. Given to free- 
dom of speech; accustomed to speak without 
hesitancy or reserve. 

The emperor TNerva) fell Into diacotirse of the Injustice 
and tyranny of the former time, . . . and said, What 
should we do with them, If we haul them now Y One of 
them that were at supper, and was a free-sjsdten senator, 
■aid, Marry, they should sup with uo. 

Bacon , AiNiphthegms. 

41 Am I hut false as Guinevere la pnrof 

Or art tliou maxed with dreams 7 or being ouu 

Of antfree-studren Table hast not heart! 

That Lancelot"-- there he cheek'd himself and inuimmI. 

Tennyson, Felleas and Kttnrre 

freo-BpokennaBB (fre'spd'kn-nos), n. The qual- 
ity of being free-spoken. Thackeray. 
free-standing (friS'Htan'ding), a. Detached; 
isolated: as r freestanding statues. 

The aliaeuce of die wooden ornaments of the external 

C »rrh, as well as our Ignorance of the mode In which this 
tuple was finished laterally, and the poroh joined to the 
mnln temple, prevents us from judging what the effect of 
“ ' * nld hi 
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One [building] tovaryspadouaaad broad, and of a great 
helgth, adorned with many goodly pillars of white free- 
etone. Coryat, Crudities, I. 80. 

The walls of tho citty are of largo square freestone, the 
most neate and best in repaire I ever saw. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 80, 1644. 

2. A freestone peach: distinguished from ding- 
stone. Bee II. 

EL a. Having, as a fruit, a stone from which 
the flesh of the fruit separates readily and 
cleanly, as distinguished from the quality of 
having a stone to which the flesh clings or ad- 
heres firmly: as. a freestone peach, 
fr eft-swimmer (fre'swim'Or), n. A fish that 
swims high, or near the surface of the water, 
as the herring and other clupeids. 

All frec-swimmers are e«]>edaJly heedful to avoid con- 
tact with the bottom. Goode, Menhaden, p. 67. 

free-swimming (frS'swim'ing), a. Swimming 
freely : said of any aquatic animal that is not 
flxed, and particularly of those which are at- 
tached at some period of their lives and free 
at another: as, the free-swimming embryo of a 
oirriped; the free-swimming adult of a crinoid. 
freet, freit (fret), n. [Also fret ; < Icel. fritt, 
news, intelligence, inquiry, inquiry about the 
future ; cf . Icel. fretta = Dan. fYitte, question, 
interrogate ; ODan. Jnttere , an interrogator ; 
prob. ult. akin to E. fraini, q. v.] 1. A super- 
stitious notion or belief with respect to any 
action or event ah a good or a bad omen. 

FreiLt follow them 'at frettt follow. Scotch proverb. 

Hyne that herd, that MakhHl) ay 
In fsntowu fretit had grot fay. 

Wyniown, vi. 18, 362. (Jamieson.) 

2. A superstitious observance or practice. 

All kinds at practlques, freit n, or other extraordinary 
actions, which cannot alible the trew touch of natural 
reason. King James, Dfomotiologle, p. 99. 

[Scotch in both senses.] 
free-tailed (frd'tald), a. Having the tail free 
from the interfeinoral membrane to a consid- 
erable extent or entirely, as a bat ; emballo- 
lmrino. 

free-thinker (frfi'thing'k/'r), n. One who is 
not guided in the formation of liis beliefs by 
oltedienoe to authority, but submits the claims 
of authority to roason as the ultimate arbiter. 
Tho early application of the term was to tiioae who occu- 
pied a rationalistic position in regard to current religious 
Iroliefs and dogmas; hence It acquired the still- current 
sense of skeptic, infidel, ami even atheist The word, 
though employed earlier, la generally supposed to have 
been brought into common use in 1713 fiy the publication of 
Antliony Colllna’a 44 A Discourse of Freetiiinklug, occasion- 
ed by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers 
Although tills work defines free-thinking as the endeavor 
to judge a proposition according to the weight of evidence, 
and doea not explicitly maintain any proposition which can 
offend a Troteatant, ft won rightly judged to be a covert 
attack upon fundamental tenets of the Christian religion. 
Tlie freo-thlnkers specifically mi called formed a class of 
delatical writers In England In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, the chief of whom were Toland (died 
1722), Anthony Collins (l«7tt-1720), Woolaton (1669-1783), 
Tfndal (died 1783X and Bollnghmke (1678-1761). Bee deist. 

The idiot is supposed to say in hia heart what David's 
fool did Mime thousands of years ago, and was therefore 
designed as a proper representative of those among us 
wlio are called atheists and infidels by others, and free - 
thinkers by themselves. Addison, .Religions In Waxwork, 
la he a churchman ? then lie's fond of power : 

A quakcr? sly : a presbytcrlan? amir: 

A smart /rec-/AinJh-r t all things In an hour. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 167. 

The freethinker perhaps too has Imhilied his principles 
from tne persona among whom ho was bred up. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, V. vlil. 

Who I mm within tlie last forty years has read a word 
of Collins and Toland and Tlndal and that whole race 
who called themsolvea freethinkers / 

Burke, Rev. In Franoe. 

If Collina Included aa/rre<Aiu*mall who differed from 
the prevalent creed of the time, Bentley would not deny 
that freethinkers had done good service. If. on the oilier 
hand, Collins meant, aa Bentley assumed him to Insinuate, 
that all these freethinkers were atheists, then he was pal- 
pably wrong. J/Sdie Stephen, Eng. Drought, Iv. 1 14. 
= ByiL Unbeliever , Skevde, etc. Bee infidel. 
free-thinking (frS%lng # king), n. The act or 
the habit of inquiring freely into the truth of a 
fact or point of faith m which authority requires 
implicit belief: especially applied to skeptical 
inquiry into the supernatural elements of Chris- 
tianity. 

Collins's Discourse ou FiOethinking discusses the rela- 
tion of reason to the acceptance and the interpretation of 
revelation, with great aculeneaa and ability, in a spirit not 


the front would have been if belonging to a free-standing 
huildlug. J. Ferffusson, II 1st Indian Arch., p. 121. 

freestone (frft'stdn), n. and a. I. n. 1. Any 
species of stone composed of sand or grit, as 
the brownstone or brown sandstone of the east- 
ern United States, much used in building: bo 
called IxtcauBe it is easily quarried. 

I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 

A/rwrtow-rolour'd hand : I verily did think ^ i. 

That her old gloves were on ; hut *twaa her hands. fl Oft tOItgllfta (fre tungd), 6. Given to Speak- 

Shak., Aa you Like tt»Tv. %, ing freely and without reserve. 


w ami giuak wau ncucm buim nut r , ^ 

favorable io much of the current theology of the time. 

N. Porter , App. to Ueberweg’s But. Fhlloa., p. 876. 

free-thinking (frfi'thingOringX g. Holding the 
principles of a free-thinker ; un trammeled or 
bold in speculation; hence, deistioal; skeptical. 


The frectongusd preacher must either live by air or be 
forced to change hia pasture. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, 1U. 7. 

free-trader (frd'tr&'der), ». One who advocates 
or believes in free trade. 8 eeJYee trade , under 

A: freity (fre'ti ), a. [Also written fretty; 
<freei t freit , + -y 1 .] Superstitious; of or be- 
longing to superstitions. [Scotch.] 

1 know tho man whose mind was deeply Imbued with 
the superstitions and frettty oliaervanoes of his native 
land. Edinburgh Mag., Sept., 1816, p. 154. 

freewarren (fre'wor'en), n. In Eng. lautj a 
royal franchise or exelusive right of killing 
beasts and fowls of warren within certain 
limits. 

freewill (frS'wil), a. and a. I. n. See free wiU f 
under will. 

n. «. i. Made, performed, or done freely or 
of one’s own motion or accord; voluntary. 

Churchmen in those Ages liv’d mecrly upon free-will 
Offerings. MilUm, Touching Hirelings. 

The basket of fruit of the juveulle Talfourd [did] not 
displease me : not that I have any thoughts of bartering 
or reciprocating these things. To send him anything in 
return would be to reflect suspicion of niercenarineas upon 
what I know he meant a freewiU offering. 

Lamb, To Wordsworth. 

2. Of or pertaining to tho metaphysical doe- 
trine of the freedom of the will : as, the free- 
will controversy. See tctll. 

I persist In saying, with Bir W. Hamilton, that on the 
free-will doctrine volitions are imiaiirijiatcd from carna- 
tion altogether. J. S. Mill, Exam, of Hamilton, xxvl. 
Freewill Baptist. See Baptist. 

free-willedf (frd'wild), a . Endowed with free- 
dom of the will. 

In vain we think that free-will’ d Man has IWr 
To hasten or protract th 1 appointed Hour. 

Prior, (We to George Villiera. 

free-wilier (fre'wil'fcrb «. In Maryland, dur- 
ing the colonial period, an immigrant who had 
voluntarily sold his labor under contract for a 
certain number of years. 

freewoman (frS'wflm'an), w.; pi. frmeomcn 
(-wiin # en). A woman ‘not a slave. 

Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other 
lty a freewoman. Gnl. iv. 22. 

free-WTiter (fre / ri # t6r), «. A free-thinking 
writer. S ae free-thinker. Skaftrslmry. [Karo.] 

freezable (fre'xa-bl), a. [< freeze + -able.] 
Capable of being frozen. 

freeze 1 (fros), V.; pret .froze, pp .frozen or froze, 
ppr. freezing. [Early mod. E. also freese, friese; 

< ME. freesen , flresen, freosen ()>ret. fres, frese , 
and weak frtrsede, pi. not found, pp. frttren ), 

< AS. fiedmn (pret. *frvds, pi. *fruron, pp. fro- 
rvn) s= I). vriczen = MLG. vrexm, LG. fresm = 
OIIG. *friosan , freosan , fnesen, MHG. vrimon, 
G. fricrcn = Icel. frjtim = Sw. frysa = Dan. 
fryse = Goth. *fiiusan (evidenoed by deriv. 
frivs, frost, cold), freeze, = L. prurirc (orig. 
*]trusire , itch (orig. sting, as with cold), cf. 
prutna (orig. *jtmsina), hoar frost, pruna (orig. 
*prvma), a burning coal, cf . Skt. y plash, bum, 
y prush , sprinkle, > pruxhva, a drop, frozen 
drop, hoar frost. Hence frost, and frore, pp.] 

1, trans, 1. To eongeal; hartlen into ice; 
change from a fluid to a solid form by eold or 
abstraction of heat. 

When icicles hang by tlie wall, 

And Dick the alirpherd blown hia nail, 

And Tom I roars lags into the hall, 

And milk cornea frozen home in tniII. 

Shah., L. L. L., v. 2 (song). 

2. To affect with frost; stiffen, harden ? injure, 
kill, etc., by congealing the fluid portions of ; 
hence, to produce some analogous effect in. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze tt^ounghlcroii ^ 

Elfaln, . . . ascending by Simony to the Chair of Canter- 
bury, and going to Rome the same year for hia Fall, waa 
froz'n to Death In the Alps. Milton, Hiat. Eng., v. 

Aa a knight of old, at the very moment when he would 
olae have unhorsed Ills opponent, waa often frozen Into 
nnjust Inactivity by tlie king's arbitrary signal for parting 
the (liters. De Quineey, Secret Societies, 1. 

Her lovollneaa with shame and with aurpriae 
Froze my swift speech. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

8. To chill with cold ; produce the Bensation 
of intense cold in.— Th freest in, to entaugle or en- 
velop in Ice : as, the vessels were frozen in earlier than 
usual. 

Six vessels lay frozen in at a considerable distance from 
the town. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 190. 

To freest out, to drive out or off ; compel to withdraw 
or retire, as a person from society by oold or contemptu- 
ous treatment, a man from business by severe competi- 
tion or opposition, or a body of stockholders liy deprav- 
ing the stock. [Colloq., U. B.] 
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Jealousy on the pert of Western stockholders, and en 
Insane fear that Colt would frttzs them ell out, delayed 
the erection of this | mining] machinery. 

Quoted In Mowry's Arisons end Souorn, p. 58. 

The Baltimore eud Ohio, only e short time ago, froze out 

sggy W(Amer . )iXII . n . 

BE. intrant* 1. To be congealed by cold; be 
changed from a liquid to a solid state by the 
abstraction of heat; bo hardened into ice or 
into a solid body by oold: as, water freezes at 
the temperature of 32° F. 

There ys a nother Ryvere, that upon the liygt frtseth 
woudur mate. MandetdUe, Travels, p. 125. 

The sculptured dead, on each aide, seem to freeze, 

Imprison'd In black, purgatorial rails. 

Keats, Eve of 8t. Agnes, 11. 

2. To be of that degree of cold at which water 
congeals: often used impersonally to describe 
tho state of the weather: aB, it is freezing to- 
night. 

Freeze, firtne. thou bitter sky, 

Thon dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot 

8hak., As yon Llko It, 11. 7 (song). 

3. To suffer the effects of intense cold; be 
stiffened, hardened, or impaired by cold. 

Such rage as winters rolgneth in my heart, 

My Ufo-bloud/toesity/ with unkindly cold. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., January. 

4. Figuratively, to be or become chilled; suf- 
fer greatly from the sensation of cold. — 5. To 
cause a sensation of great oold. [Bare.] 

The wond'rlng rivals gase with cares oppress'd. 

And chilling horroiirs /tocos in every breast 

Pope, Odyssey, ii. 

TO freeie to (a person or a thing), to attach one's self 
closely or devotedly to ; take possession of. pkilloq., IT. 8.] 

freeze 1 n. [(freeze 1 , r.J Frost or its re- 
sults; chilling or freezing conditions: as, there 
was a strong freeze last night. [Colloq.] 

The effects of tlio late freeze have tieen severely felt 

Charleston (U. 8.) Newspaper. (Bartlett.) 

freeze 3 *, n. See frieze 1 . 

freezer (fre ' z6r), n. Ono who or that which 
freezes or chills; a refrigorator; especially, a 
contrivance, as a vessel containing a freezing- 
mixture, for producing a freezing temperature 
in substances exposed to its influence, as cream. 

Tlie books . . . looked, in their cold, hard, sllpjiery uni- 
forms, as if they had out ono idea among them, and that 
was n freezer. Dickens, Dombey and 8on, v. 

freezing (frS'zing), n. [Verbal n. of freeze * , t>.] 
The act of hardening, congealing, or solidify- 
ing with cold; freezing or chilling treatment. 

And wynter lncrasyng with many great anowes and free- 
yng at the earth, there felle on hhu another nmladle. 

Golden Book, xxxvlii. 

What freezings have 1 felt, what dark days seen ! 

What old December's bareness everywhere I 

Shak , Sonnets, xevli. 

freezing (frfi'zing), p. a. [Ppr. of freeze 1 , t?.] 
1. Buck us to freeze; specifically, at or below 
the temperaturo of 32® F. (0° C. ), wnich is called 
the freezing-point, because water freezes at 
that temperature; in general, very cold: as, 
freezing weather.— 2. Figuratively, haughty; 
stern; chilling: as, freezing politeness. 

freezing-box (fre 'zing-boks), n. A box in which 
fish are frozen. 

freezingly (fr§'zing-ii), ado. In a freezing or 
chilling manner. 

A crowded and attentive House, which, nhilstfreezingly 
deprecatory, remained |N»lltely attentive. 

JL J. Hinton , Eng. Radical leaders, p. 85. 

freezing-mixture (frd'zing-miks'fcftr), ». A 
mixture that has the property of producing a 
sufficient degree of cola — that is, a sufficiently 
rapid absorption of boat — to freeze liquids. 
In general, such a mixture consists of a solid and a liquid 
In which the solid rapidly dissolves : for example, hydro* 
chloric acid and sodium sulphate. Its effect Is duo to the 
fact that the change of a solid to a liquid requires a certain 
amount of heat (nee latent heat under heat), and If tills 
change goes on rapidly, a considerable lowering of tout 

18T.X 


perature results. In the common case of pounded ice and 
salt, which gives a temperature of about 0* K. 18* C.X 
there is a double change, both resulting In the absorption 
of beat— the melting or the Ice and the solution or the 
salt See lee-machine. 

freezing-point (frfi'zing-point), n. The tem- 
perature at which a liquid freezes; loosely, 
the temperature at whion ice melts. The frees* 
lug-point. In the strict sense, depends on many circum- 
stances difficult to oontrol, and many liquids, including 
water, can with care be cooled several degrees below their 
‘ *“ “ * “ eltlng-pointof ice 

„ readily observed. 

Consequently, the melting-point Is always substituted for 
the fretKtag-point In making thenuometers, although It Is 
generally muled by the latter name. 

the freezing-point of water and the melting-point of 
Ice, as Professor Tyndall remarks, touch each other as It 
/. CroU, Climate and Time, p. 567. 


< F. fregate, a frigates see frigate!) A genus 
of birds, tho frigate-jielicans. forming the type 
and only representative of the family Fregati - 
da: same as Tachypetes. See eut under frig- 
ate-bird. 

Fregatida (fre-gat'i-de), n. pi. fNL., < Fre- 
gata + -uto.] A family of totipalmato birds, 
of the group SteganopodeH, having very long 
pointed wings, very long forked tail, and ex- 
tremely short tarsi ; the frigate-pelicans. Also 
called Tachypetidw. 

Fregatta, n. See Fregata. 

fregUtora (frii-jil-ttf'rll), pi. fregiaturc 
(-re). [It., trimming, ornament-, < fregiare , 

trim, adorn, < ML. frtgtare, phrygtare , embroi- 
der with gold, (friymm, phrygutm, gold embroi- 
dery, Phrygian work: see auriphrygUi.] In 
murtc, an ornament ; an embellishment. 

Frogling (frej'i-lus), n. [NL.l A genus of cor- 
vine passerine birds with black plumage and 
red bill and feet; tho choughs. F. gr a twins is 
the common chough. Also called Pyrrhocorax 
and Coraeia. See cut under chough. 

Frela (fre'yft), n. [NL.] 1. A genus of arach- 
niduns. C. I). Koch, 1850.— 2. In Protozoa, same 
as FoUiculina. CUipardde a nd Lack mann, 1 856. 

freiborgit# (fri'b6rg-lt), n. [< Freiberg (see 
def.) + -ite 3 .] A variety of tetrahedrite con- 
taining several per cent, of silver: named from 
Freiberg in Saxony. 

frifelMtefflite (frl-CH-la'bn-It), n. [Named 
after Johann Karl Freiwleben (1774-1846), a 
distinguished Saxon geologist.] A native sul- 
phid of antimony, lead, and silver, occurring 
in prismatic crystals of a light steel-gray color 
ana metallic luster, and easily cut by a knife. 

freight (fr&t), ft. [< late ME. freight, freyt, an 
altered form of fraught, prob.due to the influ- 
ence of F .fret: nee fraught, *.] 1. The cargo, 
or any part of the cargo, of a ship : lading ; that 
which is carried by water ; in the united States 
and Canada, in general, anything carried for 
pay either by water or by laud; the lading of a 
ship, canal-boat, railroad-car, wagon, etc. 

You Mil, that, from the sky-mixt wave. 

Dawns on tho sight, ami wufU the royul youth, 
freight of future glory to my shore. 

Thomson, Britannia. 

Tho hark, that plougha tlio (loop serene, 

Charg'd with a freight transcending in its worth 
Tho gums of Imllu. Nature s rarest birth, . . • 

A herald of God's love to pagnn lands. 

Counter, Charity, 1 188. 

2. The price paid for tho transportation of 
goods or merchandise by sea; by extension, in 
the United Statos and Canada, in general, the 
price paid for the transportation of goods or 
merchandise by land or by sea. 

Fuel is cheap, freights are extremely low, and these, 
with many other advantages, oiler unusual opportunities 
to merehants and manufacturer*. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 718. 

3. In a more general sense, the price paid for 
the use of a ship, including the transportation 
of passengers. -By freight, by the usual public con- 
veyance or moans of trausiMirt , tut regular freight : op- 
]K>sod to by express as, shall It In* si lit by freight or by ex- 
ftresst [U. H.j- Dead freight, fast freight, etc. See 
tho adjectives. 

freight (fr&t), v. t . [< freight, w.] 1. To load 

or lade with goods or mert*handise for trans- 
portation : often used figuratively. 

I had from you lattf y two letters ; tho last was well 
freighted with very good Stuff, but tho other, to deal plain- 
ly with you, was mil so Howell, Letters, 11. 21. 

Each vessell freighted with a several load ; 

Each squadron waiting for a several wind. 

Ihrjtden, Annus Mlrabllls, at 205. 

Every page is brightened with wit, ennobled by senti- 
ment, freighted with knowledge, or decorated witb Im- 
agery. Whipple, Ess, and Rev., 1. 18. 

2. To hire for tho transportation of goods or 
merchandise. — 3. To carry or transport as 
freight. 

Each of theso Rooms [compartment* In a ship] belong to 
one or two Merchants, or more: and every M an freights 
his Goods In his own Room. Dampier , Voyages, I. 412. 


frond 

All travel and freightage are still, as of old, conducted 
by means of horses, asses, camels, and niules. 

Harper's Hag., LX XII. 216. 

3. Money paid for tho carriage of goods or 
merchandise; charge for tho transportation of 
goods. So a freight, ft., 2. 

No more thun one half of the duty at freightage shall lie 
exjieiided toward the imyineiit of their debts. 

MUtun, letters of State, To the K. of Portugal. 

freight-oar (frat/klir), w. A railroad-car for car- 
rying freight, commonly a box-car. Called in 
Great Britain a goodu-traaon or gootht-ran. 
freight-engine fifmt'oipjin), a. A locomotive 
used for drawing freight-t, ruins. [U. S.J 
freighter (fra'tGr), w. 1. Ono who freights or 
charters a ship for tho transporlat ion of goods 
or merchandise ; a sliippcr. 

He represented In behalf of ldm hi- I f and other owners 
and freighters of the Loudon gully, (lint the said gaily sailed 
from Jamaica the latter end of February lust. 

Parliamentary Hist., H Anne, 1700 The lord's Address. 

2. One who sends goods by land or by sea, 
either for himself or for others. Hoe freight, 
w., 2. 

The local trailer or tlio agricultural freighter. 

Contemporary Her., LI. 81. 

Men employed by the freighters to look after the muloe 
during the night to prevent their straying off. 

The American, IX. tlu. 

3. A ship or vessel engaged in the carrying- 
trade. 

Tlie shiii “ Mariu "... being at that period employed 
as a freighter. C. M. Scatnmon, Murine Mammals, p. 244. 

Heavily loaded freighters were lurching in, every mule 
straining In his eollur, every trace taut ami quivering. 

The Century , XXXI. 65. 

freight-house (frat'lions), w. A house or depot 

for freight. [U. H.Jc-Syn. Station, ole. 8 cm depot. 
freighting (fra'tiug), w. [Verbal ii. of freight, 
r.] Tho carriage or transportation of might; 
freightage. 

In the rainy season, the water (lowing down from the 
various ravines and from tho Hallo (the source of the 8an 
Miguel) fills the nrroyo, uud reiident/mpAfLiff in wagons 
difficult, hut does not Impede transit by mules ami pack- 
trains L. Hamilton, Mexican llunrihook, p. 67. 

freighting (fra' ting), p. a. [Ppr. of freight, t\] 
Coucerued with tho currying of freight or mer- 
chandise. 

At the beghming of that war (ns in the commencement 
of every war) traders were struck with a sort of pnnlck. 
Many went out of t\w freighting business. 

Buike, I<uto State of the Nation. 

freightlOBB (frat'les), a . Destitute of freight, 
freight-train ^frnt'triui), n. A train of freight- 
cars. Called in Great. Britain a gootl*-traiH. 
freinet, V. t. Se&fratn^. 
flrelt, freity. Bee frect, fircty. 
freket, n. Hoe freak * . 
freltet, n. A Middle English form of frailty . 
fremd (fremd), a. and n. | North. E. and Be., 
also frem, f remit, frnnimt, framnut, etc. ; < ME. 
fremd, freuml, frvmdc, frnnedv, < AB. fremde , 
f remode , fremthr = OB. f mm tlu = OFnes. fro- 
nted, framd = D. vreemd = MLG. rremede, vro- 
mede as OHG. framidi, f mu hit, MIIG. vrcmvdc, 
rremde, G. fremd (Icel .framandi si Bw. friim- 
mande a Da n.f returned, appnr. < LG. or G.) =s 
Goth, framathn, strange', foreign, < Goth., AB., 
etc . ,fram, E . from : see /row.] I, ci. 1. Btrauge; 
foreign. 

A fnuron is'regivn than launed alio 

Of fremde londe. Chaucer, Htiuire^al'nle, 1. 421. 

Wharfme cam tliir (thesc|/tom saaliia, 

Wr us tills night to guest? 

Bosmer Hafmand (Child's Ballads, I. 254X 

2. Not akin; unrelated. 

Many are that neuer liaue imlde the onlyre of Info 
ynesulM tlialra trend vs sybbe or ffremeite, lait outhire tliay 
lufe tbaym ouer mekill or tliay Life thnm oner lyttlll. 

Hamjiolr, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. H.), p. 8. 

I saw not how tlio bairn coulil dwell among them, see- 
ing that they won) fremd In heart If they were kin in 
blond. Mrs. Ohphanl . 

3. Strange; singular; queer. 

‘ns. 

Women, 1 KMti. 


mllea, and kept in stock 'for months, undergoing unknown 
"l the time. Harper's Mag., LXXVU. 721 


rhatit tbre 
untieigoln 

changes all l" 

freightt (frat), p. a. [AIho freight; var. of 
" rfcL] Same as fraught. 

itage (fra'taj), n. [< freight + -age.] 1. 
ght; lading; cargo: also used figuratively. 
English ships laden with tu\\ freightage of gallant sol- 
diers. H r . H. MmmU, Diary in India, I. 11. 

Coal as an up freightage Is fully as Important as the down 
cargo of grain. Harpers Mag., LXXI. m 

2. The carrying or transportation of merchan- 
dise, etc. 


Never was there ylt so f rented n ci 
Chaucer, CLmmI W< 

Better my friend think nwfrenitt 
Than fnahlous. Hammy's Scotch Tru curbs. 

4f. Wild-; undomesticated. 

Bothu /rented and tame. Chaucer, Troilua, Hi. 620. 

The fremd, strangers : the strange world . as, to go Into 
the fremd, to go among strangers said of any one lenv 
fug the family in which ho was brought up aud going 
into the service of strangers. iSroteli | 
n.t n. A stranger; a foreigner or an alien. 
8o now his Trend is chauuged for a f mine 

Sjienser, Shop. Cal., April. 
As perjur'd cowards In adversity, 

With sight of fear, from friends t ofremb'd tlo fly. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 
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firwnsdly 

firtmadlyt, «to. [ME.; < framed, fiend, + Jg*,] 
As a stranger. 

Monv klyf lie oiier-elambe In contrayes atraunge, 

Fcr floten fro hi* f rendes fremedly he rydex. 

Sir Go way w anti the Green Knight (£, B. T. 8.), 1 714. 

fremescence (frfHmeH'ens), n. [< fretncscenl.] 
Noirtu HiiggoHtmi of tumult. [Bore.] 

JlimiMiir. therefore, shall arise; in the Palais Royal, nnd 
in broad Frauen. Paleness sits on every face , confused 
tremor and frcmt*cenee; wax Inn into thunder peals, at 
fury stirred on by fear. Carlyle, French Rev., I. v 4. 

fremescent (fro-mos'ent), a. [< L. fremerr , 
make a low noise, roar, growl, + inceptive ppr. 
term, -recent.] Very noisy and tumultuous; 
riotous; raging. [Bare.] 

Thurlofc shows himself from some pinnacle, to comfort 
the multitude becoming suspicious, fremesernt 

Carlyle , French Rev., I. v. 6. 

fremitus (from'i-tun), w.: pi. fremitus . [< L. 
fremitus, a dull, roaring, humming, murmuring 
sound, < fremere , roar, 1mm, murmur, growl. J 
In mod ., palpable vibration, its of the walls of 
the chest. 

The so-called hydatid fremitus . . . scarcely differs 
from the ordinary impulse communicated by fluid within 
any other kind of tumor. L'obbabl, Tapeworms (1806), p. 08. 

Palliation of the clicst probably reveals a fremitus over 
tho central jmrtlon of the clicst. Med. Net vs, LIL 290. 
Bronohlal fremitus, that fremitus produced by the air 
passing through obstructed bronchial tubes.— Friction 
flrsmltus, frcinRus which is produced hy the rubbing of 
roughened surfaces over each other, m of the pleural 
membrane* in pleurisy. - Vocal fremitus, that fremitus 
which is produced hy utterance of sounds. 

Fremontla (friwnou'ti-g), n. [NL., named af- 
ter Jolm C. Fremont, an American explorer.] 
A genus of plants, of a single species, F. Cali - 


fomtea, a common slirub upon tho dry hills of 
California, known as California slippery -elm. 
It hus lolied leaves, and conspicuous flowers with a bright- 
yellow iietulold calyx, and is now Introduced Into cultiva- 
tion It Is closely related to the hand-flower tree {Chiron 
thmlmdron ) of Mexico, and the two genera have lieen 


i, and conspicuous flowers with uliright- 
yullow jM'talold calyx, and Is now Introduced Into cultlvs- 

tran- 

been 

placed sometimes 111 the Malvaeetx, sometimes In the Strr- 
euliacne ; but they have recently been separated to form 
the order ChimnthoUcndrece. 

front, frennet, n. Apparently a poetical por- 
verBion of fremd. 
frena. n. Plural of frenum. 
frenafce (fre'n&t), a. [< frenum + -ate*.] In 
entom. 9 provided with a frenulum: applied to 
the posterior wings of a lopidopterons insect 
when thoy are provided with a bristle by which 
they can be attached to the anterior wings. 
French (french), a. and n. [< ME. Frcnche , 
Frenseh, FYcnsc, I'rtmkmch, rarely Franche , < 
AS. Frvncisc , French, i.o., Frankish, < Frativa, 
Frank, + -isv, -ish. The terra, -ish is similarly 
contracted in Dutch , Switch , and Welch, now 
usually Welsh. Of. F. FYanwns, OF. Franyns, 
Franchois , earlier Francois (fern. F. Franchise. 
OF. Francoisc, Franchoisr , earlier bYanccschc) 
(> MLG. firantsds. fransois , a., frantsoscr, fran- 
soiser , n., ss MHO. JYanzois, franzvis, n.,franzoy- 
ser , franzoyswre, n., G. frunstm-isoh. a., francos, 
franzose , n., =8 w.fransysk; of. D.fransch, l)an. 
Bw.fransk, equiv. in form to E. Franhsh) = 8p. 
fYanet's = Pg. Frances as It. hYanccsc, < ML. 
*Frawr lists, Francesns, French, < Francos, a 
Frank, + -crisis, whence the common K. patrial 
term, -esc. Thus E. FYcnch is etymologically 
Frank-ish , and F. Franqais is *Frank-cse.] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to France, a country of west- 
ern Europe, or to its inhabitants. Often ab- 
breviated Fr. 

Thank love for my blindness; who cannot see many a 
fair French city, for one fair French mold that stands In 
my way. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

2. Foreign; from a distant or foreign land; 
hence, strange ; uncommon ; rare. [Prov. Eug.] 

In the Sheffield dialect french means 11 foreign." A new 
kind of American knives would lie called french. Com- 
pare with this the differeut meanings of Welsh. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 251. 
FTenoh asparagus, ««o asparagus . — French har ry . 
Same as Avignon herru. See berryi.— Franch blue. 
Same as artificial ultramarine (which see, under ultra- 
marine ). — French bole, see bales, i.— French brace, 
sii angle-brace.— Frantih cambric, a very fine variety 
of cambric used for handkerchiefs and similar things.— 
French oanvas, a variety of grenadine used for ladles* 
dresses and very durable. IHet, <\f Needlework.— French 
chalk, cotton, cowslip, see tho nouns.— French 
crown, (a) A piece of French money. 

It Is no Bnglisli treason to cut French crowns; and, to- 
morrow, the king himself will be a dlpiier. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 
(5) Baldness produced by what was called tho French dis- 
ease (morbus Gallieus). Hence used with equivocation. 
Schmidt. 

Rome of your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
i will play bore-faced. Shak., M. N. IX, 1. 2. 

srswt 


hood, born, jzz- 

mine, et5T See The nouna - French moailoa. flame as 
rvbeUa.— French merino, a very fine twilled woolen 
cloth, mode from the wool of the merino sheep, and used 
for ladies' dresses. It was originally made only In France, 
but Is now prodticod elsewhere.— French mixture, a car- 
txdised solution of codeine.— FTsnch morooco, mus- 
tard, nut, ocher, pie, pitch, plum, polish, etc. flee 
the nouns. -FTsnch poroelaiiL FTtnon pottery, poroe- 
lain and pottery made within tne limits of France, fleo 


sixth, fleo sixth.— Frtnoh claims, flee 

sjtoliaf um . — French tuning. Bee flat tuning, under tuu- 
tng —French twill, a variety of French merino of infe- 
rior fineness but great durability.— French varnish, 
white, willow, etc. 8ee the nouna— French weed, in 
Jamaica, the CvmmsUna Cayennensis , a species of day- 
flower.— To tSkS French leave, to deport without cere- 
mony or notice ; hence, to disappear under suspicious cir- 
cumstances ; elope : as, a defaulting cashier takes French 


I felt myself extremely awkward about going away, not 
choosing, os It was my flrit visit, to take french leave , and 
hardly knowing how to lead tho way alone among so many 
Mmc. IrArhlay, Wary, II. 199. 


hardly knowing how 
strangers. 

You are going to quit me without warning — French 
leave — is that British conduct? 

Bultcer , What will ho Do with it? 1. IQ. 

II. n. 1, The language spoken by the pco- 

g le of France. French Is parallel with Provencal, 
pan ish, Portuguese, Italian, Wallacblan, and minor dia- 
lects, called together the Romance languages, being de- 
scended from tho Latin as spoken by the Romans and the 
peoples of the various provinces whom they brought un- 
der their dominion, mingled with the Celtic and Teutonic 
tongues with which Latin was thus brought In contact. 
(See Romance.) French means * the languagenf the Franks.' 
a Teutonic people merged with the mixed races of (Jaul, 
who received the Frankish name (the country being tlienco 


then you \ 


fiSShtag- 
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called France), bnt retained their Romanic speech, the 
Franks and other Tontontc trilx*#, and later the Northmen, 
accepting the speech of the ficoiile they conquered. It 
Is divided chronologically into Old French and modem 
French , the former extending from the ninth century to 
the fourteenth, or, with tho con venicnl inclusion (os usual- 
ly in this dictionary) of what Is specifically called Middle. 
French, to the sixteenth century, old French existed in 
many dialects, the phrase, indeed, when unqualified or 
undiscriminated, including the aggregate of such dia- 
lects. The most imjiortant were tho dialect of the lie do 
France, which, as the "French of Paris,” has become Die 
modern literary French ; and that of tformandy, the Nor- 
man or Norman French, which, transferred to England 
at the Conquest and there dovelojicd (as Anglo-French), 
gave much to and took much from the English, and was 
Anally displaced by the mixed English Biieecn thus formed, 
(flee Knadsh.) By later liorrowliig from French, or from 
the Latin on the French model, the Romanic part of the 
English vocabulary Is now to a great extent nearly identi- 
cal with that of French. As the most central and highly 
developed of the Romance dialects, French began, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth < euturies, to take the place of 
Latin as the general language of diplomacy, fiolfte society, 
and commerce. Its importance in this rnqiect has much 
diminished In tlie present century. It Is now drawn upon 
by other languages chiefly for terms of flue art, dress, and 
cookery. The use of accents as a customury part of French 
orthography Itegan in the seventeenth century ; they now 
form a rigid artificial system, often u guide to pronuncia- 
tion, and reflecting generally, but with numerous excep- 
tions, previous etymological conditions of the words con- 
cerned. Regarded as a Romance language, French is re- 
markable for its departure from the Jatin typo. In its 
vowel and consonant system (notably In Its nasal vowels), 
its swueplng contractions, and its gcuerul destruction of 
final sounds or syllables, with the retention in many oases 
of these lost sounds In spelling, it differs markedly from 
other Romance tongues. 

Aud Frenseh sehe spak ful faire and fetysly, 

After the soole of fltrntfonl atte Bowe, 

For Frenseh of Parys was to hire tinkuowe. 

Chaucer, Gen. l»roL to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 124. 

2. Collectively, the people of France. 

li®t Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede Intends, and what tho French. 

Milton , Bonnets, xvi. 

Frenchify (fron'chi-fi), «. t. ; pret. and pp. 
J'YcnchtJted, ppr. Frenchifying- [< French + 
-f-/y.] To make French; infect with French 
tafltos, manners, or turns of expression. 

Before tho Conquest they mlsUked nothing more In 
King Edward the Confessor than that he was Frenchified, 
and accounted the desire of forraine language then to tie 
a foretoken of the bringing in of forraine powers, which 
Indued happened. Camden, Remains, Languages. 

Has be familiarly 

Dislik'd your yellow starch, or sold your dublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified f 

Fletcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, 1. 1. 

Frenohineflfl (fren'chi-nes), n. The quality of 
being Fronoky in aspect, manner, expression, 
etc. 

There Is, I must soy, a Frenehinss* about Ledru that I 
own makes me tremble. 

Quoted in Wikof's Remtntaoenoes of an Idler, p. 581. 
Frenchman (frenchman), n. ; pi. Frenchmen 
(•men). [< ME. French* man (= D. fransman 
as Q.fYan&mann as Dan -franskmand a= frans- 

man) : see French and man, 1 1. A man of the 
Freneh nation; a native inhabitant of Franoe, 
or one belonging to the Freneh race. 


fruiteal 

The Frenchmen, first In ltteranr fteus— 

(Mention him, fr you plssse. Voltaire?— The saute). 

Cowper, Truth, L MS. 

2. A French ship. 

FrflHOh-tab (freneh'tnb), n. A mixture of the 
imjtechlorid of tin and logwood, used in dyeing. 
French woman (frenoh'wtim'&n), a. ; pi. French- 
women (-wim'en). A woman of the Freneh 
nation. 

Q. Mar. I cry you mercy, madam ; was it you? 

touch. Was’t I? yes, I ft was, proud Frenchwoman. 

8hak., 2 Heiu VI., L 8. 

French (fren'ohi), a, and ». [< French + -y 1 .] 

1. a. Having a characteristic or exaggerated 
French manner, appearance, or sounaTgener- 
ally used in a depreciatory sense: as, a Frencky 
gesture ; a Frenchy tune. [Colloq.] 

A theatrical and Frenchy tone. 

The Congregationaliet, Jan. 6, 1887. 

n.». A Frenchman. [Golloq. and familiar.] 

The squires hod begun by calling him Frenchy. 

Miss Fongs, Stray Pearls, p. 02. 

frendt, n. See friend, 
freneffFt, n. An obsolete form of frenzy. 
frenetic frenetieal (frf-net'ik, formerly fren'- 
e-tik, fre-net # i-kal), a. [< OF. frenetigue 9 F. 
frdndtique as Pr. 'frenetic =s 8p. frendtico as Pg. 
It. frenetico: see frantic .] I. Relating to or 
accompanied by mental (Reorder. 

Sometimes he shuts up, as In frenetiek or Infectious 
diseases. Milton, Church-Government, 1L 

Thcther came Iaabell, tlie Frenche Queue, because the 
King her husband was fallen Into hys old frenetieal des- 
ense. Hall, Hen. V., an'. 7. 

2. Frenzied; frantic. 

In his throwes ./Tenerife and madde. 

Chaucer, lYollus, v. 200. 

Also spelled phrenetic 9 phrenctical . 
frenetically (M-not'i-kal-i). adv. [< frenetic , 
q. v.] In a frenetic or frenzied manner ; fran- 
tically. Also spelled phrenetically. 

All mobs are properly frensles, work frenetically with 
mod fits of hot and cold. Carlyle. 

frennet, *• See/ren. 
frentict, a. An obsolete form of frantic. 
frentivet, a. [ME.: see frentic = frantic.] 
Having the mind disordered; frantic. 

Item, In ye same chime I St. Peter’s at Rome] on tho 
right side la a pllonr that was sonityino off Malnmons tem- 
ple, at which pylour our Lord was wont too rest him whan 
lie preclicd to ye peple, at which pelour. if tlior any be 
frentvf or made or troubled with spyrittes, they be de- 
luered and made horde. Arnold's Chronicle, p. 146. 

frennla 1 (fren'q-lS), n.* 9 pl. frenulat (-le). [NL., 
dim. of frenum. q. v.J In anat., a BmulJ fre- 
num. Msofrwnula.- prennla UnguMa a ■»«*» pro- 


ecu extending from the posterior lamella) of tho lingula 
toward the middle peduncle* of the cerebellum. 

frennla 2 , n. Plural of frenulum. 

frenular (fren'q-lgr). a. [< frennla + -ar».] 
Of or pertaining to the frenulum : as, a frenu- 
lar bristle. 

frenulum (fron'h-lum), n.: pi. frenula (-lg). 
f NL., dim. of L.^mwm, o . v.J 1 . In anat. 9 same 
as frenum or frenula. — 2. In lepidopterous in- 
sects, a strong, elastic, sometimes double bris- 
tle on the upper edge of the secondary wing, 
near its base. It can be drawn through a hook on the 
under aide of the primary, aud serves to lock tlie wings 
together. The frenulum Is wanting in nearly nil butterflies 
which do not fold the secondaries when at rest. Morris. 

Also spelled frwnulum. 

Frenulum oereon, a median ridge running down from 
the coipora quadrigemlna on to the valve of vleussena.— 
Frenulum pudendi, a transverse fold within the poste- 
rior commissure of the vulva; the fourchetto, commonly 
ruptured in the first parturition. 

frenum (frfl'num), n . ; nl. fYena (-ng). [L., 
also written ftwnum, a bridle, euro, bit.] 1. 
In anat. 9 a ligament or fold of membrane which 
checks or restrains the motion of a part: as, 
the frenum lingua *, or bridle of the tongue. See 
below. — 2. In entom.. a strong membrane or 
ohitinous ridge extending from the Bcutellum 
to the base of each anterior wing. It is promi- 
nent in the cicadas and some other insects.— 
Frenum olitoridls, a fold connecting the glaua clltorldis 
with the labium minus on either side.— Frenum esifflot- 
ttdis. fleesrifrfottft.— Frenum lam lnArioris,iri£tun 
laUl euperLoxls, a fold of mucous membrane which tiea 
the under and upper lip, respectively, to the gums in the 
median line.— mnum llngum * fold of the mucous 
membrane of the mourn, which binds down the under side 
of the tongue, and sometimes requires to be out from too 
great restriction, or from extension too far forward, caus- 
ing the subject to be tongue-tied.— Frunum nrmmtlL 
a fold of alun connecting the foreskin with the meatus 
urinarins. 

freniical (fren'zi-kal). a. [< frenz-y + -to-at. 
Of. franeical .] Partaking of frenzy. 

ThefirenMcal disposition of her pTanesaa’s] mind. . 

Orrery, On flkdft^ ix. 
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i nfransyc for feraenesso of herte, 

It and feuia downo that hyme bo-fore standi*! 


IMudidlr 

ttmdMf (fren'*id-H), adc. Aaone freniied; 
distractedly. 

frenzy (fren'ii), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
frenzic, fret w, phrcnsy,phrenzy, franzy, etc., < 
ME. frenzy, franzy, fransey. frenesy, frencsie, < 
OF. frenetic, firenaisie, F.fren&ie aPr.frenczla, 
freneziss&p.frenegimFg.frenesissltfrenesia, 
< L. pihrenesis, < Gr. fptvqmc, a later equiv. or 
Apevirif, inflammation of the brain: seo frantic 
and frenetic.] L pi. frenzies (-*ii). Vio- 
lent agitation of the mind approaching to tem- 
porary derangement of the mental faculties; 
distraction; delirium; madness. 

He felle In nfran 

He fegfattts and ft 

Marts Arthur* (K, E. T. 8.), L 8827. 

Every paaalon la a abort fremy. 

Hawn, Fable of Dionysius. 

A kind of frenzy aeiaed the people of Adel : they ran 
tumnltuoualy to arm a, and. with ahrielca and adjurations, 
demanded to he led immediately againat the Abyaalnlana. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 85. 
sgyn. Mania, Madness, eta (aee insanity)-, rage, fury, 
raving. 

n.t a- Mad; delirious. 

All theae sharpers have hut a frenzy man ’a aleep. 

8. Ward , Sermon*, p. 100. 

frenzy (fran'si), v. t. ; pret. and pp. frenzied, 
ppr. frenzying . [< frenzy , w.] To render fran- 
tic; drive to distraction. 

The bright Titau frenzied with new woe*. 

Keats, Hyperion, i. 

The people, frenzied by centurlea of oppreaalon, prac- 
tlMed the moat revolting orneliloa, aaddenlng the hour of 
their triumph by erlinea that disgraced the noble cause 
for which they struggled. Buckle, Civilisation, 1. vil. 

freq. An abbreviation ot frequentative. 

frequencef (frS'kwens), w. [= F. frequence = 
8p. frecuencia = Pg" frequencia = It. frequmza, 
frequency. < L.frequentia, a throng, a crowd, < 
frequen(t-)s , crowded, also frequent: see fre- 
quent.] If. A crowd; a throng; a concourse; 
an assembly. 

L as I undertook, and with tho vote 
Consenting in 1n\\ frequence was iniiNiwer’d, 

Have found him, view’d him, tasted him. 

Jftfton, P. R., 1L 130. 

2. Same as frequency. 

The ordinary practise 


fraah 


The waste enormous marsh, 

When from the frequent bridge . . . 

The trenched water* run from sky to sky. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

8. Doing or accustomed to do a thing often ; 
practising or given to repetition; repetitions; 
iterative: as, to bo frequent in one’s remon- 
strances. 

You cannot be 

Too frequent where you are so much desir'd. 

Fletcher , 8pani*h Curate, L 1. 
Suffering auch a crew of riotous gallants, 

Not of the beat repute, to be so frequent 

Both In your house aud presence ; tills, 'tis rumour'd, 

Little agrees with the curlousues* of honour. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, L 4. 
Make no more Allegories tn Scripture than noeda must, 
”- Al - ' 1 In the 


freref, » . A Middle English form ot friar. 
freflCMCt (fras-k&d'L n. [< OF .frescades, fres- 
quades, pi.. " “ 


nents, or things refresh- 


ing, as (in 'summer-time) light garments, eool 
air, cold places, bowers or shades, overspread 
with green boughs” (Cotgrave), < It. *freseata, 
< fresco, OF. f rats, free, fresh, cool: see fresh.] 
A eool walk; a shady place. Maunder. 
freaoo (fras'ko), w. ; pi. fresco* or frescoes (-Ms). 
[< li. fresco, fresh, cool, fresco, n., coolness, fresh 
air, cool, fresco, < OKU. frisc, fresh : nee fresh.] 
If. Coolness; a cool, refreshing state of tho 
air; shade. See alfresco. 

Wee mett many of the nobility both on horseback and In 
their ooachea to take the fresco from tlio i 


[Formerly also 
If. A crowd; a 


of idolatry, and frequence of 
Bp. Unit, Quo VadisY f 20. 

frequency (fre'kwen-si), n. 
frequenctv : see frequence.] 
throng. 

London, . . . both Urr frequence ot people and multi* 
tudo of houses, doth thrlse exceed it [MantuaJ. 

Cory at, Crudities, 1. 146. 
Thou caiu’st ere while into this senate. Who 
Of such nfrtujneneu, so many friends 
And kindred thou mat here, sainted UieeT 

B . J omon, Catiline, iv. 2. 

2. The quality of being frequent; often occur- 
rence; the happening often in tho ordinary 
eourse of things. 

The poo|ile with great frequence brought gifts unto 
Palatluiu, which they offered unto the Goddease, and sol- 
emnized a lecttstemium. Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 710. 

Concerning frequency in prayer. It is an act of zo&l . . . 
easy and usefuL Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 088. 

3. The ratio of tho number of times that an event 
occurs in the ordinary course of events to the 
number of occasions on which it might occur; 
with a few recent writers on physios, the num- 
ber of regularly recurring events of any given 
kind in a given time. 

The frequency of crimes has washed them white. 

Cowper, Task, IIL 71. 

frequent (frfi'kwent), a. [< OF. frequent, F. 


the Fathers were too frequent in thorn. 

Seldcn, Table-Talk, p. 8L 
4f. Currently reported; of ton heard. 

Tie frequent In the city he luith subdued 
The Cattl and the Dad 

M (winger, Roman Actor, i. 1. 

frequent (frS-kwent'), v. t. [< OF. frequenter , 
F. frequenter = Sp .frecuentar s= Vg. frequentar 
as It. frequentare, < L. frequentarc, fill, crowd, 
visit often, do or use often, otc., < frcquen( t-h, 
frequent, crowded: see frequent , a.] If. To 
crowd; fill. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with our sighs tho air 
Frequenting. Milton, P. L., x. 1001. 

2. To visit often; resort to habitually: as, to 
frequent the theater. 

I lay at the slguu of the three Kings, which Is the . . . 
most frequented of al tho Times. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 70. 

The unknowen Countries of Qluuy and Hlnne. tills six 
and twentle yeeres, have beeuu fretjuented with a tew 
English ships only to trade. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, L 48. 

It Is to bo wondered, that these Operas arc s o frequented. 
There are great uumliers ot tho Nobility tlmt come daily 
to them. Lister , Journey to Paris, p. 171. 

freqnentable (fr§-kwen'ta-bl), a. [= F. frt- 
quentahle; as frequent + -able.] Accessible; 
easy of approach. 

While youth lasted in him, tho exercises of that age, and 
his humour, not yet fully discovered, made him somewhat 
tho muru frcqwntable and less dangerous. Sir V. Sidney. 

Have made tholr bookstore most frrqucntahU for facil- 
ity of purchase. The flew Mirror, III, (1848). 

freqnentage (frf-kwen'taj), n. [< frequent + 
-age.] The practice of frequenting: as, “re- 
mote from / requen lage, ” Southey, flinre.l 

freqnentfttlon(fr6-kwen-ta / 8hqH),»#. J= uF.frS- 
quentation = Sp.frccuentacion = Vg. frequenta- 
cdo = It. frequentasione, < L. frcqucntatio(n-), 
frequency, frequent use, < frequentarc, fre- 
quent: Bee frequent, v.] The practice of fre- 
quenting ; the habit of visiting often. 

The loveliest cove upon the North New England coast, 
aud nearly the loneliest, a few miles ahead of the wave of 
indiscriminate 
towards 


Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 31, 1046. 

Hellish sprites 

Love more the fresco of tho night*. 

Prior, liana Carvel. 
2. A method of painting on walls covered 
with a ground or coat of plaster or mortar, with 
which tho colors become permanently incorpo- 
rated if properly ehosen and applied; also, a 
picture or design BO painted. True fresco (Italian 
bum fresco) la painting in colon mixed with water or hy- 
drate of lime upon a wet aurfoee of mortar umdo of lime 
and pure quartz-sand. In this method earth pigments are 
chiefly used, because all vegetable and many mineral pig- 
ments an decomposed by lime or altered by light The 
solidity of the taunting depends upon the penetration of 
tho colon Into tho plaster or mortar, and upon the crys- 
talline layer which forms upon Its surface before the mor- 
tar has set, as It does In a tew hours through the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid from the atmosphere. If thla crystal- 
line layer Is disturbed, or If it lias begun to form while the 
'■ ' In painting, or if it forms between the thinner and 


nano auu iuii away, ury jrrseo van an jr 
method of fresco-painting upon a dry suri 
coat of plaster, or lutouaco, when perfectly 
with pmuice-stone, and well wetted with wa 


friquent ss Bp. jfeouente =fPg. It. 
L. frequen{U)s, crowded, crammi 


te, < 
[uent, 


repeated, etc., ppr. in form, allied to fdreire , 
cram: see/are^,*.] If. Crowded; thronged; 
full. 

Tis Cwsar’s will to have a frequent senate ; 

And therefore must your edlet lay deep mulct 
On such as shall be absent. B. Jonson, Sejaxms, v. 8. 

Moving from the strand, apart they sate, 

And full said frequent form’d a dire debate. 

Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 

One hundred and thirty-nine Lords were present, and 
made a noble sight on their benches frequent and full ! 

Walpob, Letters, IL 88. 

2. Often appearing, seen, or done ; often re- 
peated or recurring; coming or happening in 
close succession or at short Intervals. 

There is nothing more frequent among us than a sort of 
poems lntitied Pindaric Odes. Congreve, Pindaric Ode. 

Frequent hearses shall besiege your gates. 

Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, L 88. 

The sure sign ot the general decline of an art is the 
i, not ot deft 


gyuyU oecurrenoe, 


deformity, but of misplaced 
1, MeeMaveUL 


niiiato frequentation already rolling Ktcadlly on 
the Urltlsfi provinces. 

//. W. J'reston, Year in Kflcn, *v. 

frequentative (fr$-kwen'ta-tiv) y a. and w. J= 
F.frtUjucntatif = Hp . frecumlalmt = Pg. It.fre- 
quentativo, < LL. frequentativus, frocpicntativo, 
< L. frequentarc, do or urc often: h ho frequent, 
v.] I, a. In gram., sorvuig to expreng the repe- 
tition of an action: as, dictito is a frequentative 
verb. 

EL n. A verb which denotes the frequent oc- 
currence or repetition of an action, as dictito 
(Latin) from dicto, vdvaditi (Sanskrit) from va- 
dati. waggle from wag. 

Abbreviated freq. 

frequenter (fr5-kwen't6r) f n. One who fre- 
quents; one who often or habitually visits or 
resorts to a place. 

A great freqvrntrr ot th« church, 

Where lilshop-llke he flnds a perch. 

Cowper, tr. of Vinount Bourne's Jackdaw. 
They f English religious housesl stood often in defence- 
less solitudes, guarded by a feeble garrison of inmates 
and frequenters, a prey ready to the hand of the spoiler, 
wlienever he should come up against them. 

Jt. W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., I. 

frequently (frd'kwent-li), ado. It. Populously; 
in a crowded manner. 

The place becamn frequently Inhabited on every side, as 
approved both liealthfull and delightfull. 

Sandye , Travailes, p. m. 

2. Often; many times; at short intervals. 

The First is, that the antient Gauls used to come fre- 
quently to bo Instructed here by the British Druids. 

Howell, Letters, hr. 10. 
The Christians, also, sallied frequently from the gates, 
and made great havoc In the Irregular multitude of assail- 
ants. Irving, Granada, p. 44. 

-iyn. 1 See often. 

immmMmm (MHcw^nt-nes), n. The fact of 
being frequent or often repeated. 


artist Ii 

thicker coats of color Slice naively appll 

flake aud fall away. Dry fresco (Italian fresco secco) Is a 

surface. The last 
itly dry, Is nibbed 

j water and a little 

lime tlio evening ladorc painting, and again Immediately 
liefore the artist begins work. The first step in this process 
is to pounce the outline of the design upon the wdl. The 
phrase fresro secco is applied also to retouching In dis- 
temper. Tlio Implements used by fresco-painters include 
wooden and glass floats, trowels of wood and iron, palette- 
knives of steel and hone, a trlniiiiing-kiilfe, a bone or ivory 
stylus, and brushes of hog-bristles and other hair, of such 
quality as to he neither curled nor burned by lime. Com- 
pare distempers. 

It Is a vory common error to term the ancient paintings 
found on uliuroh walk, tic., frescos, but there la scarcely 
an instance ot a guniiliio fresco among them. They are 
distemper paintings on plaster, and quite distinct In their 
style, durability, aud mode of manipulation. Fairholt. 

The room, which was not darkened, was hung with dam- 
ask of purple and gold, and the high celling was painted 
with gay fresco* of some story of the gods 

C. J£. Norton, Travel and Study In Italy, p, 80. 
Florentine fresco. See Florentine.- Fresco colon. 
Seo color,— In fresco, lu the ojien air; out of doors : same 
as alfresco. 

Come, let us take, in fresco hore, one quart. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, iv. 2. 

The house was doubly balconied in the front . . for the 
clubstera to Issue forth in fresco with hats and perukes. 

lloyer North, bird Guilford, 1. 146. 

fresco (fros'ko), v. t. [< fresco , ».] To paint in 
fresco, as a wall. 

A melodramatic statue of Mosea receive* the tables of 
tiio law from God the Father, with frescoed seraphim hi 
tho background. Howells, Venetian Life, xvllL 

frescoing (fros'ko-ing), w. [Verbal n. ot fresco. 
«.] Tho process of painting in fresco ; frescoed 
decoration. 

The/r«*cotn0, stained glass work, and thing In the Union 
League Club building Art Age, III. IBB. 

fresco-painter (froii'kd-p&n't6r), n. One who 
paints in fresco. 

fresco-painting (frcs'ko-p&n'ting), n. 1. Tho 
art or act of painting in franco.— 2. A fresco. 

fresh (fresh), a. and n. [< ME. fresh, fresch, 
fressh, fress, and transposed ferss, etc., < 
AS. fersc, froHli (applied to water) (transposed 
from *frcsc), = 1). vcrsch us MLG. varsch, versch 
=s OHG. frisc, MHO. vrisch, Q. frisch ss Icel. 
ferskr, fresh (of food, meat, fish, fruit, etc., of 
smell, etc.), ss Sw. ftirsk us Dan. fersk, fresh, 
sweet, otc. From the same ult. source aro frisk, 
a doublet ot fresh, and frmco, < It. fresco = Sp. 
Pg. fresco ss OF. fires, fireis , firais, fria, tom. 
whe, fraischc , F. frais, fem. fratchc, fresh, 


frcschc , w 
cool: seo fresco.] 


X, a. 1. Having its original 


qualities; unimpaired in vigor or purity; not 
weakened, faded, tainted, or decaved ; not stale 
or worn: as, afresh voice; afresh complexion; 
events still fresh in the memory; to keep meat 
or flowers fresh. 

Ful fressh and nowe here gcrc spiked was. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 866. 

A grave young Swede with a fresh Norse complexion. 

B. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 14. 

2. Of unimpaired physical or mental condi- 
tion; having full natural vigor, activity, beauty, 
bloom, etc.; hearty; spund; brisk; lively. 
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lTier sholric y«‘ hntte selu many freak lusty men of urines 
vpon Htrujitfu Hitt i telinge mUhMm, 

Merlin (B. E, T. S.), ill. 386. 
A rum* of mil children ; not too wise, 

Too lcnriitid, or too good , hut wanton, /rrsA, 

Ami huitillcil u)> and down by love ami hate 

Wordsworth, Prelude, v. 

3. In a refreshed condition; freshened: reinvig- 
oruf4id ; st retigf honed or purified : oh, tlio troops 
worn no w fresh for action ; to put on fresh linen. 

1 j ('member, when the fight was done, . . . 

Came there u certain lord, neat and trimly drcMH'd, 
Fresh as u bridegroom. Shak., 1 Hen IV , 1 3. 

Nay, |Il let lilm choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 

My limit mid freshest men. Shak , Cor , v. 5 

Brewer says to Ills driver. 41 Now Is your horse pretty 
fresh?" . . . driver says lies as frrth am butter 

Dickens, Mutual Kiieiul, 11 3. 

4. New; recent; novel; newly produced, ob- 
tained. occurring, arriving, ctcf: as, coin h Jrrsh 
from trie mint; a fresh coat of paint; fresh ti- 
dings; a fresh misfortune; to take afresh shoot 
of paper. 

My glory wum fresh In me, mid my bow was renewed in 
my hand. dob xxlx. 20. 

But tlm Norwcyun lord, survcviug vantage, 

With furbish'd arms and iicw Mupidles of men, 

Began afresh luwuult Shak , Maelieth, I. 2. 

To-morrow to /res/* woods and pastures new. 

Milton, Lyeldas, 1. 193. 
In ovury Ihiiild all the iiioIcciiIcm ore running alarnt and 
continually rniuigihg ami iiiIxIiik themselves up In fresh 
forms H . A*. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 19f*. 

Hence — 5. Unpractised; untried; inexperi- 
enced; unsophiMticated: as, a fresh hand on a 
ship; afresh youth. 

How urcen you me, uml fresh in this old world ! 

Shak., X. John, 111. 4. 
Wo find have skill must pronounce, and not such fresh 
men as yon arc. 11. J unsun, Cynthia's Hovels, v 2. 

It 1 m not unusual to hou girls In their third venr attend- 
ing the miiiiic lei hires with Kroshinen. I say “Freshmen ” 
hucuutic, although there is iio class feeling, yet there Is mi 
umlefliied Idea that new students must naturally lie fresh. 

Nineteenth Century, AX1\\ 921. 

6. Cool; refreshing; invigorating; imparting 
strength nr refreshment; in nautical language, 
moderately strong or brisk: as, a draught of 
fresh water; a breath of fresh air; a fresh 
breeze. 

Hlr, wo arc nil so happy as to lmvu a flue, fresh, cool 
morning: mid I hope wo shall each Ihj the happier In the 
othors company. 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 20. 
I'll cull the farthest meail for thy repast; 

The cholceHt luu ta 1 to thy Imunl will bring, 

And draw thy wutcr from tint freshest rtpriiig 

Prior, Henry and Kmma. 
And the shade of the boorli lies cool on the rock, 

Awl fresh from tile wuhI 1m the free wind s breath 

Rrj/nnt, Two (Iravnt 

During the Unit part of this day the wind was light, hut 
afternoon It came on fresh, mid wo furlcdtlm io.vuIh. 

If. 11. liana, Jr , Before the Mast. 

7. Not salt, salted, or pickled; not brackish: 
as, fresh meat or codfish ; fresh water. 

Bo can no fountain lioth yield SHlt water and fresh 

Jus 111 12. 

1 found helpo for iny health, and my sIchncsMe asawnged, 
hytlic mealies of/nrsAdycl, csjieololly Oranges mid I.Iiiumim 
Q uoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, II 9 

8f. Bright; brilliant. 

Tlier liolmcH garnysslied tliat they had vpimii, 

With porl>H mid ilyaniauutos of price, 

Tlier cnurso|rjs trapphl In tiwfressest wise 

Generydes (K E. T 8 ), 1 2037 

O. TipBy. (Kliiug.] 

Drinking was not among my vices. I could got fresh, 
as we call it, w lieu In good company and excited l>y wit 
and mirth ; hut 1 never went to the length of taring drunk. 

Mariynt , Frank Mildmay, xlii 

10. Bober; not tipsy. [Scotch.] 

There la our great I duller Is weel oiieugh when lie Is 
fresh, hut lie makes uwci mony voyages In his ship and 
Ills yawl to lie iHiig sue Scott, Pirate, xxiv. 

11. Verdant and conceited; presuming through 
ignorance and conceit ; forward ; officious. 
Compare eoo/. [Slung, U. 8.]— 12. Open; not 
frosty. [Scotch.] 

Our wiuters . . . have been open and fresh, as It Is 
tormed. 

P. Camjme , Stirlings Statist. Are., xv. 310, N. (Jamieson.) 

Troth blood. See MW. Froah suit, or fresh pur- 
suit, in law, effectual pursuit of a wrong -doer while the 
wrong is fresh In old English criminal law such pur- 
suit of a thief was encouraged hy allowing the owner who 
made It to recover his ponds again ; otherwise they went 
to the crowu If retaken Ho, If a tenant, to prevent the 
landlord from distraining his cattle on the land, drovo 
them off the land, the Imullnnl might. If he made fresh 
suit, distrain them off the land egyn. 1 and 2. Unfaded, 
blooming, Uoiiiiahing. hearty 4. Novel, Recent, etc. Bee 
new -0, Untrained, unskilled, raw. 

II. n. 1. A flood; a stream in overflow; an 
inundation; a freshet. 


It Is held one of tho greatest rivers in America, and as 
most men thlnke, In tho world : aud oommetli dowue with 
sin h afresh, it muketh tho Bern fresh more than thirtie 
miles from the shore. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 11. 268. 

It Is called afresh, when, after very great ruins, or (as 
we supjKjsc) after a great thaw of the snow and fee lying 
upon the mountains to the westward, the water descends 
In him h abundance into the rivers that they overflow Uie 
hunks which Imuud their streams at other times 

Beverley, Virginia, ill. H 34. 

2f. Figuratively, a flood or rush of persons. 

The fresshe was so felle of tlie furse grekes. 

Destruction qfl'roy (E. K T. 8.), 1. 4780. 

3. A spring or brook of fresh water; a small 
tributary Btreara, [Now only local.] 

He shall drink nought hut brine; for I'll not nhow him 

Where the quick/rwsAes are. Shak , TcmjHUt, 111. 2. 

In Virginia It ineuiin also 44 a small tributary of a larger 
river," and Beverley (History of Virginia) already men- 
tions "the freshes of Pawtomeck river." 

Trans. Amer. Phtlol. Ass., XIV. 49. 

4. A stream or current of fresh water running 
into tide-water. [Local.] 

Kminlng up into tho freshes with the ship or vessel 
durlug the five or six weeks that the worm Im thus above 
water ; for they never enter, nor do any damage In fresh 
water, or where it Is not very salt 

Beverley, Virginia, ii. H 6. 

Fresh, used locally in Maryland for a stream distinct 
from the tide water : as, 44 Allen's Fresh ” 

TVarof. Amer. Philol Ass., XIV. 48. 

5. The mingling of fresh water with salt In 
rivers or bays, or tho increased current of an 
ebb-tido caused by a great volume of fresh wa- 
ter flowing into tho sea. 

The freshes, when they take their ordinarle course of 
oldie, doc grow strong and Hwift, Betting directly off to 
sea against the wind. Hakluyt s Voyages, 111. 673. 

6. Open weather; a day of open weather; a 
thaw. [Scotch.] — 7. A freshman. [College 
slang.] 

fresh (fresh), adv. [f fresh, «.] Freshly. 

Who finds the heifer dead and hlcediug/VvffA, 

And scum fast hy a butcher with an axe, 

But will suspect 'twiiH he that made the slaughter? 

Shak., 2 Hun VI. , ill, 2. 

Mrs. Can. She lias a charming fresh colour. 

lauly T. Yes, when it Is fiesh put on 

Shemtan, School for Scandal, II. 2. 

fresht (fresh), v. [< fresh, rr.] I. trnns . To re- 
fresh. 

Whan he was to tliat w cl yi omen 
That nhudnwcd was with It munches grene, 

He thoughte of thilko water mIiciic 
T o drtnku, and fresshr him wel withalle. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1618. 

I walkt Ahroado to bruatli tho freshing ayre 

111 open Helds, whose llowrlng pi lde, op meat 

With early frosts, had lost their lieauty Taire 

S/wnser, lhipnimYda, 1. 20. 

^ on how freshed my imunory a cl I In 't, iiclghlHUir Pan. 

11 Jon/om, Tale of a Tub, i 2. 

II. intrnns. To grow fresh ; freshen. 

A I amt three In the afteriioonc the gale licgau to fresh. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 460. 

fresh-blown (fresh'blon), a. Newly blown, as 
a flower. 

Beils of \ inlet* lillic, 
h\u\ frexh-Moivn rosea wmdi d in dew. 

Ahlton, L' Allegro, 1. 22. 

fresh-colored (fresh 'kiiFonl), a. Having a 
lively, healthy color; ruddy: as, a frrsh-eolorcd 
complexion. 

freshen (fresh'll), v. [< fresh 4 -nil (c).] I. 
tntrans . 1. To grow brisk; grow stronger or 
brighter : as, the wind freshens; the verdure 
freshens. 

The hrucso wi\\ freshen when the day Is done 

Byron, Corsair, I. 7. 

Sometimes on a sunny day it began even to he pleaHuut 
mid genial, and h greenness grew over those blown lieds, 
which, fresheninft daily, suggested the thought that Hoi»o 
traversed them at night, aud left each morning brighter 
traces of her steps. Charlotte Brunt v, Jane Kyra, ix 

Heard* 

The freshen! ny wind almut the cordage taut. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 240. 

2. To grow fresh; lose salt or saltncg& 

II. traits. 1. To refresh; revive; renew. 
t'reshm’d from the wave the sephyr flew. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 246. 

Clearer skies and softer air, . . . 

Fresh' niny his lAsy spirits as he ran, 

Unfolded genially and spread the man. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 411 

Freshen the priming of your pistols — the mist of tlie 
falls is apt to daniiam the brimstone. 

Cooper, Last of Mohicans, vil 

A strong nud healthy Mill of common sense, freshened 
by living springs of feeling. UmgfHlow, Hyperion, i. 3. 

2. To make fresh ; remove saltness from : as, 
to /rotten fish or flesh. 

Freshen (salt codfish | hy lesving It In water an hoar. 

Goodholmss Domestic Cye ., p. 113. 


8. Naut to relieve, as a rope, by altering the 
position of a part exposed to motion.- fo fresh- 
en the hawse. See hawsei. 

freshet (fresh'et), n, JTrob. < OF. freseket. fre- 
shet, adi, fresh (applied, among other things, 
to a spring), dim. otfres, lem.fresehe, fresh : see 
fresh, and ot. fresh, st.] If. A small stream 
of fresh water; a brook. 

Beyond the said mouutaines towards the North, there 
Is a most lioaitlifull wood growing on a plains ful of foun- 
talnos & freshets. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 94. 

All fish, from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin. 

Milton, P. K., it. 845. 

2. A flood or overflowing of a river, by reason 
of heavy rains or melted snow ; an inundation, 
especially one of a comparatively moderate ex- 
tent: same as fresh, n., 1. 

Between Salem and Charlestown is situated Hie town 
of Lynn, near to a river, whose strong freshet at the end 
of winter fllleth all her tanks, and with a violent torrent 
vents Itself Into the sea. 

F. Gorges, Description of New England (1668), p. 89. 

freshly (fresh'li), ads. [< ME. freaohly , fressh- 
ly; < fresh + -Zy«.] In a fresh manner; so as 
to be fresh; anew; newly; recently. 

Anil swore, ami liertcly gnn her liete (promise] 

Euer to be stedfast ana trew, 

And lone her alway freshly new. Isle of Ladies. 

Looks he as freshly bb he did the day he wrestled? 

Shak., As you Like it, ill. 2. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years : 
Yolfresldy ran lie on ten winters more. 

Dryden, (Kdipus, lv. 2. 

fre shman (fresh'man), n. and a. I, n.; pi. 
freshmen (-men). If. A novice ; one in the ru- 
diments of knowledge. 

’La*, you arc freshmen 1 

Tin an old wealhor-taaten soldier, that, whilst drum 

And trumpets torrifled cowards, had the world 

At wilL Beau, and FI. (T), Faithful Friends, I. 2. 

What if 1 left my token and my letter 
With this strange fellow - - . . . 

Not so, I’ll trust no freshman with such secrets. 
Middleton, More Dissemblur* besides Women, U. 3. 

I am but a fresh-man yet in France, 1 herefore I can send 
you no news. Howell, Letters, I. 1. IX 

2. A student of the first year in a college or 
university. 

No Freshman shall wear his liat in the College yard, un- 
Iobh it rains, hails, or snows, provided he he on foot, aud 
liuve not lioth hands full. 

Laws qf llarv. CM., quoted In Quincy's Hint llarv. 

(Unlv.,11 680. 

He | Peiidciinls] drove thither in a wull-ap|iointed coach, 
filled iiiHlde and out with dons, gownsmen, young fresh- 
men hImiiiL to enter, and their guardians, who were con- 
ducting them to the University. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, xvil 
1 remember'd Kverard’s college fame * 

Wheu we were Freshmen. Tennyson, The Epic. 
Abbot Of freshmen. Hee ahbot qf yellow-beaks, under 
althot. — Freehman’B Bible, the body of laws, the cata- 
logue, or the calendar of a collegiate institution. (Col- 
lege slang.] 

F.vcry year there issues from the warehouse of Messrs. 
Deighton, the publishers to the University of Cambridge, 
on octavo volume. . . . Among the UndergraduateM It Is 
commonly known by the name of the Freshman's Bible— 
tiio public usually ask for the University Calendar. 

Westminster Rev., XXXV. 230. 
President*! freshman, formerly, a memtar of the fresh- 
man class who performed the official errands of the presi- 
dent of the college. (U. H. 1 

II. a . Pertaining to a freshman, or to the 
class composed of freshmen, in a oollego. 

Lord ! how the Seniors knocked about 
The freshman class of one 1 
O. W. Holmes , Centennial of Harvard College, 1886. 

freshmanhood (fresh 'man-hfld), n. [< fresh- 
man 4- -teod.] The state of a freshman ; the 
period of being a freshman. 

But yeameth not thy tailoring heart, 0 Tom, 

For those dear hours of simple Freshnumhood * 

Harnardiana, HI. 405. 

freshmanic (frosh-man'ik), a . [< freshman 4* 
-tr.l Pertaining to or resembling a freshman, 
or the state of freshmanhood. 

I do not pine for those freshmanic days. 

Harvardiana , III. 405. 

fr eshmanshlp (fresh 'man -ship), m. [< fresh- 
man + -ship.] The state of being a freshman. 

A man who hail been my fellow-pupil with him from the 
liegiuning of our Freshmanshlp would meet him there. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 150. 

freflhmantt (fresh 'mgnt), w. [< fresh 4 -mm#.] 
Refreshment. 

To enjoy the/fMfcmsnt of the air and river. 

J. Cartwright, Preacher's Travels, p. 19. 

freshness (fresh'nes), a. [< ME. fresshenesse ; 
< fresh 4 -moss.] The condition or quality of 
being fresh, in any sense. 

Our garments, talng, as they were, drenched In the sea, 
hold, notwithstanding, their freshness and glossea. 

Shak., Tempest, 1L L 



i play to a quite different 
hi alter it ’ 


I jjfc ^ui soma mv dtdn gtv 
let of organs aud the mind runs after It with as much 
freahntrr and eagerness aa if It had never done anything. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. L a. 
We ... ran 

By ripply ahallowa of the lisping lake. 

Delighted with theytaftnest and the aound. 

Tennyeon, Edwin Morrla 

fresh-newt, a. Unwonted; unpractised. 

For the love 

Of this poor Infant, thla frcah-new seafarer, 

1 would it would be quiet Shak. t Pericles, ill. 1. 

f!reih-nm (freah'nw), a. 1. Just from the Boa ; 
having recently run up a river, as a salmon. 
-—2. Anadromous in general, as a fish. 

fresh-shot (fresh'shot), n. [Appar. a perver- 
sion of freshet, as if it meant, in this instance, 
fresh water shot out into the sea.] The dis- 
charge of fresh water from any great river into 
the sea, often extending to a considerable dis- 
tance from the mouth of a river. Imp . Diet. 

fresh-sophomore (fresh' sof'o-mor), tt. One 
who enters college in the sophomore year, hav- 
ing made the studies of the freshman year else- 
where. Also, abbreviated, fresh-soph. [U. 8.] 
1 was a Freah-Sophouwre then.and a waiter in the Com- 
mons' hall. Yale Lit. Mag. t XII. 114. 

fresh-water (fresh'w& # t6r), a. 1. Pertaining 
to, yielding, produced by, living in, or situated 
on water that is fresh or not salt: as, fresh- 
water deposits; fresh-water Ash. 

As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine. 

Tennyeon (ed. 1H83), Sonnets, ii. 

2. Accustomed to sail on fresh water only, as 
on lakes and rivers: as, a fresh-water sailor.— 

3. itaw; untrained: as, “fresh-water soldiers,” 
Knolles — Fresh-water cod. See coda.— Fresh-water 
fOX, an English name of the common carp, alluding to Its 
supimsed running -Freeh- water herring , a local Eng- 


lish name of the whltoflsh, Corrgonu* dupeoide* — Fresh- 
water marsh-hen, a name of Rallue elegant, the king- 
rail of the United States.— Fresh-water mussels, the 
Unwnida », as distinguished from tho MytUidm or marine 
muMuls —Fresh-water shrimp, ft name of the Gamma- 
me index, not a true shrimp.— FMh-watsr soldier, the 
Stratiatr * aloidee, a European aquatic plant with sword- 
shaped leaves. 

freahwom&n (fresh' wfim'ftn), n. ; pi. fresh-wo- 
men (-wirn'en). An assumed feminine correla- 
tive of freshman in the academical sense. 

Mother, you do tntroat like nfreeh-woman ; 

Tis agoiust tho laws of the university. 

MutdleUm , Chaste Maid, 111. 2 

frofdson (fro-sl'son), n. The mnemonic name 
now usually given to that mood of the fourth 
figure of syllogism which, when it is considered 
as belonging to the first figure, is called frise- 
Somorum (which see). It Is also called frenneon. 
The / signifies that the mood is to be roduouu to ferio * 
the two s’s, that the premises are lwth to bo converted 
simply In the reduction ; while the three vowels show the 
quantity and quality of the three propositions, namely : 
«, universal negative ; i, particular affirmative ; o, particu- 
lar negative. 

freak (fresk), n. A dialectal variant of frosk. 
Fresnel lantern, lens. See the nouns. 

Fresnel's surface of elasticity. See wave-sur- 
face and elasticity . 

fret 1 (fret), v.; pret. and pp. fretted, ppr. 
fretting. [Early mod. E. also frette, and with 
orig. long vowel freet, /real; < ME .freten (pret. 
fret, freet, /rate, pi. freten, freeten , pp. freten , 
fret), < AS. f retan (pret. frost, pi. fifaton, pp. 
freten), eat up, devour (henoe /retain, pret. pi. 
fretton, eat up), as D. vreten = MIX*. vreten, 
LG. freten as OHG. frezzan, MHG. vrezzen . G. 
fressen (Hw. frdta, corrode, is borrowed) as 
Goth, fraitan (pret. frUt, pi. fretwn ), eat up, de- 
vour, < Goth, fra-, as AS {for-, E. for-\ etc., + 
Goth, itan as AS. etan, E. eat, eto. : see /or- 1 
and eat. Fret 1 is thus equiv. to a syncopated 
form of *for-eat, and the reg. mod. form would 
be freat ; the short vowel is perhaps due to the 
preterit fret (like Sat, pret. or eat) and the influ- 
ence of the other woros spelled fret. With fret 
of AS. origin is now thoroughly confused in 
form and sense another verb of diff. origin, 
namely, < OF. fretter , another form of firmer, 
F.f rotter aa Pr. fretar as It. frettare , rub, ehafe, 
fray, fret, < L. as if *firictarc, freq. of frieare, 
pp. /note*, rub: see/Wctam, and of. frot, frote.j 
L trans. If. To eat up ; devour. 

Side, which that al can frets and bite, 

As it hath /tote* [var. froten] mony a noble storle. 

Chooser, Anellda and Arclto, L 12. 
They sawe lygge In tlieyr looke legges ft amtes, 

Fay re luuuies ft feeto /realm too the bonne. 

Alieaunder qfMactdoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1159. 

2. To eat into; gnaw; corrode. 

Vennyn Greta 

That the synful men sal gnaw and ,fr«tt. 

Hampate, Prime of Conscience, L 6596. 
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It costlth greet to use a syune 
That is clepld foul® Enuys, 

For it fretith mau with-inne; 

Bodf ft soule it dooth distroie. 

Hymn t tv Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. AO. 
Like as It were a moth fretting a garment 

Book uf Common J*rayer, Fs. xxxlx. 12. 
Rich robes are /ratted by the moth. 

W unlaworth, The Egyptian Maid. 

8. Towearaway; fray; rub; ehafe: ns, to fret 
cloth by friction ; to fret the skin. 

His f ratted fortunes give him botw am! fear. 

8km., A. and t:., Iv. 10. 
They would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret the 
object metal, and fill It full of little holes. 

Xewton, Optlrks. 

Aided by Its lmrden of rietrital matter, the river /rls 
sway the rocks along its banks, and thus tends to widen its 
channel. Huxley, I1»y Biography, p. 184. 

4. To make rough; cause to ripple; disturb; 
agitate: as, to fret the surface of water. 

Mountain pines . . . fretted with the gusts of heaven 
Shnk , M. of V., Iv. 1. 

5. To chafe painfully or vexatiously; irritate; 
worry; gall. 

Whan man liath that complexion. 

Full ... of dredes and of wrath full thought, 

Be fret him selven all to nought. 

Gower, Conf. Ainnut., HI. 08. 
Fret not tliysolf because of evildoers. Fs. xxxvli. 1 . 

Because thou hast . . . fretted mu in all these tilings ; 
... 1 slso will recompense thy way u|m>ii thine head, 

Exuk. xvi. 48. 

This Wretch has fretted me tliat 1 am absolutely decay'd. 

Cbnprew, Way of tho World, ill. 5. 
As a man who had once sinnud, but who kept his con- 
science all alive and painfully sensitive by tho fretting ot 
an unhealed wound, lie might have lieun supimsed safer 
within the line of virtue than if he hnd never slimed at 
All. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xvlli. 

To fret one's glssard. See gizzard.* Byn. 6. To vex, 
provoke, nettle. 

IL tntrans. 1. To lie worn away, as by fric- 
tion; become frayed or chafed ; bo wearing out 
or wasting. 

No Wooll Is lesse sublect to mothes, or to fretting in 
prosse, then tills. Hakluyts Voyages, II ltil. 

Twas a commodity lay fretting by you . 

Twill bring you gain, or jurlsli on the seas. 

Shak , T. of tlm 8., il. 1. 
Your satin sleeve begins to fret at the rug that is under- 
neath it. B. Jonetm, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

Of a now Kalnlmw, e'er it fret or fade, 

Thu cholrust Here took out aHearf is made. 

Cowley, itavldeis, II. 

2. To niako way by attrition or corrosion. 

By this salve, the sore rather festered and rankled than 
healed up, aud the sedition thereby fretted more and more. 

Holland , tr. of Uvy, p. 228. 
Had the Leprosle of your sins so fretted in my Wslls 
tliat thero was no cleansing them but liy the flames which 
consume them? Stilling fleet, Mormons, I. i. 

Many wheals arose, and fretted ouo Into another with 
great excoriation. Wieeman. 

3. To be worried ; givo way to chafed or irri- 
tated feelings ; speak peevishly and eoiuplain- 
ingly. 

He fret* like a chaf'd lion. Fletcher , Loyal Subject, v. 8. 
Ah, monarch! ! could ye taste tho mirth ye mar, 

Not in the toils of glory would ye fret; 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man ho happy yet ! 

Byron, ('hllde Harold, L 47. 
Tie knows his mother earth ; ho fret* for no flue cradle, 
hut lies tranquilly and compoaed at her feet Landor. 

4. To be in commotion or agitation, as water; 
boil, bubble, or work as in fermentation ; henoe, 
to work as angry feelings; rankle. 

That diabolical rancour that fret* and ferments In some 
hellish breasts. South, Sermons. 

In vain onr pent wills fret. 

And would the world subdue. 

Jf. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
Ales Intended to l>e stored some months should liave s 
porous vent peg placed In the shivo to keep the ale from 
fretting, and save tho head of the cask from being blown 
out. Eneyc. Brit., IV. 276. 

To frSt In, In wine-making, to combine one wine with 
another. Hm. 8 and 4. To chafe, fume. 
fret 1 (fret), n. [<fret, v.] 1. A wearing away, 
abrasion, or corrosion. — 2. A place worn or 
abraded, as by friction. 

Freatee be In a shaft as well as In a bowe. and they lie 
much like a canker, oreeplnge and encreasinge in those 
places in a bowe which bo muoh weaker than other. 

Aacham, Toxophllus, p. 166. 

3. In msd. : (a) Chafing, as in the folds of the 
skin of fat children, (b) Heroes; tetter.— 4. 
In mining, the worn side of a river-bank, where 
ores, or stones containing them, accumulate by 
being washed down the hills, and thus indicate 
to the miner the locality of tne veins. Webster. 
—6. A state of chafing or irritation, as of tho 
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mind, temper, etc.; vexation; anger: as, he 
keeps himself in a continual fret. 

Yet then did Dennis rave In furious fret. 

Pope, Frol, to Satires, 1. 163. 
The weariness, the fever, and the/wt 
Here, where iiieu sit and hear each other groan. 

Kent*, Ode to a Nightingale. 

6. The agitation of the surface of a fluid, as 
when fermenting or boiling; n rippling on the 
surface, as of water ; a state of ebullition or ef- 
fervescence, as of wine. 

And If It ferment not at all, It will want that little fret 
which makes it grateful to most palates. 

Evelyn, Aphorisms concerning Cider. 

Of this river the aurfmre Is covered with froth and hub- 
bies ; for it runs along upon llm fret, and is still breaking 
against the stones that oppoau It* passage. 

Addison, Travels In Italy. 
Those humours, tart as wines uimhi tho/ivf, 

Which Idleness aud weariness beget 

Counter, Retirement, 1. Till. 

7f. A flurry. 

About tan in the morning, in a very groat fret of wind, 
It ehopt suddenly into the w. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 22. 

8. A glass composition, composed of silica, 
lime, soda, borax, and lead, used as a glaze by 
potters. 

fret a t (fret), v. t. [< ME. firetten , < AH. frvt- 
wian , usually with er, frwtwian , fraslwan , /ra f- 
ts wi an = OH. fratakm adorn, ornament ; of. 
Goth, ns-fralwjan, make wiBe (Gr. 

Home wliat confused in meaning with JHF, 
r . f.] To adorn ; ornament; set off. 

No Juwol fretts fnl of riohe stones. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1116. 
A lie hir fyne fyiigrcs vteuve frettet with rynges, 

“ it l 


of the preciousest perro tliat prince wered enere. 

''lev* Plowman (A), II. 11. 


In a long purple pall, wlioso skirt with gold 
Wne fretted all alumt, she was arayd. 

Spencer, F. Q., II. lx. 87. 

fret 2 t (fret), n. [ME . fret; < fret*, v.] A caul 
of silver or gold wire, sometimes ornamented 
with precious stones, worn by ladies in the mid- 
dle ages. Fairholt. 

A fret of goldu shu liailde next her heer. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 216. 

fret 8 (frot), n. [< OF. frctc, t., an iron band, a 
ferrule, fretc, f retie, f., a lozenge, pi. Jrettes, a 
grating (> Sp .fretes, frets, in heraldry) ( rt.Jrcl , 
n., a hoop, collectively cross-bars, twigs for 
making baskets, cages, etc.), appar. syncopated 
from *Jerrcttc, n., It. f errata, ferriata. the iron 
grating of a window, an iron railing, < ML. /er- 
rata, an iron grating, < ferrate (F. ferret = It. 
ferrate ), bind with iron, < L. fenrum, iron: see 
ferrous, farrier. Qt.fret^.') 1. A piece of in- 
terlaced or perforated ornamental work. 

About the sides shall ran a fret 
Mu 


Of primroses. 


Drayton, Muses' Elysium, II. 
Iltc book shu hears 


Of thine own carving, where your names are set, 
Wrought underneath with many u curious fret. 

Fletcher, Faitlif ill Shep her d e ss, iv. 1 

2. A kind of or- 
nament much 
employed in 
Greeiannrtand 
in sundry modi- 
fications com- 
mon in various 
other styles, it 
Is formed of 1 Minds 
or fillets various, 
ly combined, fre- 
quently consist- 
ing of continuous 
lines arranged In 
rectangular forms. Sometimes called key ornament. 

Heantlful works and orders, like tlieitota In thu roofs 
of houses. Baron, Advancement of Learning, II. 22M. 

3. In her., a charge consisting of two bendlets 
placed in saltier and inter- 
laced with a muscle. Also call- 
ed truc-lover*s knot and Har- 



m, from tha Parthenon, above cell* frieset 
4. from vases. 




I Prats. 

a Church of Ketaud, Prance | 4, from 
Lincoln Cathedral, Eng^ad. 


Heraldic Fret. 

rington knot.— 
Diamond first, 

in arch., a mold- 
ing consisting of 
fillets intersect- 
ing one another, 
so as to form dia- 
monds or rhombs, 
or of other com. 
blnattoas of dla- 



fret 

mond-shaped figures It Is usual In the earlier medieval 
architecture -rot couped, In her., a )>eating similar to 
a fret, having the ends of the Iwndlots out off so as not to 
reach the edges of the escutcheon.— FtSt fritted, in her . 
a fret of wliich tin* muscle has each of its corners extended 
to hum a loop or lozenge. Labyrinth frit, in arch., 
a fid with ninny involved turnings.- - Losings fret, an 
oruuuieiit lined in Homuncsiiuc architecture, presenting 
an Hppt'Hinuce of diagonal rim inclosing losenge- or dia- 
mond shaped panels Hoc diamond fret.— Per fret, In 
her .divided hy diagonal lines in tile direction of the lilies 
of the fret - that is, Imth saitlerwlse and loscngewisc * 
said of the field. -Triangular fret, a dovetail-molding 
fret 3 (fret), r. t . ; pret. and pp. fretted, ppr. fret- 
ting . [= ()V. fretter, freter, cross, interlace; 

from the noun, j 1. To ornament with or hh if 
with frets. 

We went through the long gallery, pav'd wtJ> white <k 
black iiiiu hln, richly /ret tcil and paynted a fri sen 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb H, 11144. 

They were of gold anil silver, and were f renal liku the 
west window of the Chanry Kirk 
Illustration s uf Northern Antujuihcs, ipioted In Child's 

( Itiilbuls, 1. 2411. 

White clouds sail aloft , and vnisirs fret the blue sky 
with silver threads. LtnvtfeUaw, Hyperion, 111. 1. 

2. To make a fret of. [Kare.J 

Ye hills, whose foliage, fretted on the skies, 

Prints shailowy an lies on tlieir evening dyes 

O H Holmes, Poetry. 

fret 4 f, v. t. f< M K. f ratten, < O F. fretter, fioter, 
ferter, strengthen, fasten, provide.] 1. To fas- 
ten; bind. 

Take tlmnne A frette livni |» Hialfe of hasyll, wylowe or 
asjN‘1 fastc wytli a eoikHiiotccordu; ami hynde hyin to n 
fourinu or an en>n square grutn tree. . . . Unfrctte hyin 
thefle, anil Jet h)Ui drye in uu lions naif In tho smoke. 
Juluitui Her men, Tieutysu of Fyssliyngu wyth an Angle, 

|ful. 8. 

2. To strengthen ; fill- 
With idle tin* fode that may lie fouiido/rvMe thy oofer, 
For Hiistuaiiuce to yow self A also those other. 

Alliterative Poerne (eil. Morris), II. H81). 

fret 5 (fret), n. [Origin uncertain : perhaps, os 
Bkont suggests, a particular use or OF. frele , a 
ferrule (a bar) : see /ref 8 , n.l In musical in- 
struments of the luto and viol class, a small 
ridge of wood, ivory, metal, or other material, 
set across the flngor-board, and serving us a 
fixed point, for stopping or shortening the strings 
in playing, tho fingers being applied just above 
it so as to press the string against it. Frets were 
originally used mi all varieties of tlio lute and the viol ; 
hilt they uru now employed only in tho guitar and xlthor 
aud sometimes in the banjo. 

ThoTowuc Musltlans 
Finger their /m/s within. 

Heymtod, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
Ttioso means, as fret* upon an instrument. 

Shall tune our heart-strings to true laiigiiishiiirnt 

Shak. , hucrece, 1 1140. 

fret 5 (fret), r. t. ; pret. and pp .fretted, ppr. fret- 
tiny. [</iW 8 , w.J 1. To provide with frits. 

Instruments may lie well made and well strung, hut if 
they bo not well fret fat, the Musiqiu* Is murred. 

A\ Want, Simple rubier, p 40 

2f. Punningly, in Blmkspere, to worry as if by 
acting upon the frets of. 

('all uie what instrument you will, though you can/wf 
me, you cannot play upon me. Shak., Hamlet, ill 2 

fret°f (frot), n. [< L .fretum, a strait, a sound ; 
not connected with frith? as firth**.] A frith. 
[Karo.] 

It | Riirlpusl generally slgnifletli any strait, /ret, or cliau- 
ncl of the sen, running between two shores. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vli 12. 
An Island parted from the flrmo land with a little .fret 
of the sea. Knolles, lllst Turks 

fret 7 t, p. a. [A form of freiyht , found in 10th- 
century editions of Chaucer, but not in MK. 
manuscripts.] Same as freiyht 
fretat, r. A Middle English form of fret*. 
fretful (frot 'fill), a. [< fiet\ ft., + -fid.] If. 
Gnawing; wearing; abrading; corroding. 

Though jHirtlng lie n fretful corsive, 

It is applied to a deathful wound. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI.. Hi. 2. 

2. Tn a state of commotion ; moved or agitated, 
as water; seething. 

Two goodly streames in one small channel meet, 
Whoso waves, lieatiiig against the hill, 

Did all tile iKittome with soft mutt’rings fill. 

W. Hrotrne , Britannia's Pastorals, II. 4. 

3. Disposed to fret: ill-tempered; ill-humored; 
peevish: as, a fretful temper. 

Each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the/rv(fW porpontlne. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 6. 
A fretful poor soul, that has a new distress for every 
hour In tho four and twenty. 

(mdsmith, Good-natured Man, L 

4. Characterised by, indicating, or causing frot, 
worry, or ill temper. 
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The kindred souls of every land 
(Howe’er divided In the/r*(/bj days 
of prejudice and errour) mingled now 
In one selected never jarring state. 

Thornton, Memory of Lord Talbot. 
The now-horn infant's fretful wall 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 895. 
«=Byn. 3. Peevish, PeUith , etc. (see petulant ); irritable, 
rorniiJaJnlng, querulous. 

fretfully (fret' fill- i), adv. In a fretful man- 
ner: peevishly; complainingly. 

fretfulneS8 (fret'ffd-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being fretful ; peevishness; ill humor; 
disposition to fret and complain ; irritability. 

Pret fulness of temper, too, will generally characterise 
those who are negligent of order. H. Blair, Works, 11. i. 

fretiaet, V. *. l<fret? + -ise.] Same as fret*. 

Again, if it be in a great hall, then (beholding) of the 
fair embowed or vawtea root*, or of the frettsed soellngs 
curiously wrought and sumptuously set birth. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 88. 

fret-saw (fret'sfi), n. 1. A compass- or key- 
hole-saw with a long and slender blade and fine 
teeth. — 2. A reciprocating scroll-saw mounted 
on a tablo and operated by a treadle. See scroll - 
saw. 

frettage (frot'ftj), n . [< F. frettage, < fretter, 
hoop, < frette, a noop: Hee frette.] 1. The pro- 
cess of reinforcing the breech-section of a heavy 
gun by shrinking on coiled rings of wrought- 
lron or steel. — 2. Tho series of solid hoops or 
bands of steel thus used. Sec frette. 

The gun . . . ordinarily receives an exterior frettage. 

Report if Chief if Ordnance, 1KH2, p 244. 

frettation (fro-t&'slion), u. [Irreg. < fret* 4- 
Annoyance; discomposure. Davies. 

[Itaro.] 

I never knew how much In earnest ami in sinrerity she 
was my friend till she hoard of my Infinite frettation ujkjii 
occasion of IkiIiik pamphletud. 

Nine. IT Aridity, Diary, 1. 144. 

frette (fret), n. [F., a hoop : sec fret?.] In 
yun. : (a) A coiled ring of wrought-iron or 
steel designed for strengthening the exterior 
of cannon. The term is applied to hoops of steel rolled 
from tho solid ingot, on woll m to those made hy colling 
a liar around a mandrel, heating, and then welding the 
rolls together under a hammer (ft) Aliy hoop or 
band for a built-up cannon. The interior diameter 
of the frette la less than the diameter of the lmdy of tile 
gun or tube on which it is to lie placed. It Is ox|iaiided 
hy heat, placed In position, and allowed to con) until It 
grips the metal beneath, after which the cooling is has- 
tened by tho careful application of wutcr upon the exte- 
rior. 

ftrettd (fre-la' ), a. In her. , same as fretty , 2. 

fretted (fret'od), p. a. |Tp. of /ref 8 , v.] 1. 
Adorned with frets or fretwork; exhibiting 
sunk or raised ornamentation in rectangular 
forum; having many intersecting groins or 
ribs. 

Yut then no proud aspiring piles were rais'd, 

N o fretted roofs with polish'd metals bias'd. 

Pope, tr. of Statius's Thobaid, i. 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Uagdat's shrines of fretted gold. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

2. In her., interlaced one with another: said 
of any charges which con bo so combined : as, 
a chevron fretted with a bar — Fret fretted. See 

freW, n 

frettenH (fret'll), a. [< ME. fieten, < AB./re- 
ten, pp. of fretan, eat, eat into: see .fret 1 .] 
Marked: as, pock-/reffe» (marked with the 
smallpox). 

fretten 2 (fret'n), a. [V&r. o f fretted.] Inker., 
same as fretted. [Rare.] 

fretter (fret'Gr), tt. One who or that which frets. 

A hot day, n hoi day, vengeance, a hot day, lmy* ; 

Give me some drink, this Are’s a plaguy fretter 

Fletcher ( and othm'S), Bloody brother, ii. 2. 

fretty (fret'i), a. [< OF. (and F.) frettt, pp. 
of fretter, fret: see /ref 3 , e.J 1. Adorned with 
fretwork. 

but, Oxford, O I praise thy situation, . . . 

Thy lioufth-deokt dainty walkes, with brooks beset, 

Fretty, like Christall knots, in mould of jet. 

Davies, Sonnet to Oxford ITniv. 

2. In her., covered with a grating composed of 
narrow pieces, as bendlets, fillets, etc., cross- 
ing one another and interlacing. Also fret U. 

fretwork (fret ' w6rk), n. Ornamental work con- 
sisting of a series or combination of frets ; or- 
namental work with interlacing parts; espe- 
cially, work in which the design is fonned by 
perforation. 

The glimmering fretwork of sunshine and leaf-shadow. 

Longfcllmo, Hyperion, tv. 6. 

The leader of the herd 
That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 

And follow’d up by a hundred airy does. 

Tenny son, Princess , vL 


friar-bird 

frOHOh (frudh), a. [So., also written firewelt, 
frooeh, f rough ; a® E. dial . /rough. /row : see 
firms*, i Easily broken; brittle; frail as with 
rottenness, as wood. 

The swingle-trees flew in flinders, as gin they had been 
as frtugh as kallcastacks [kail-stems]. 

A Journal from London to Portsmouth, p. 6. 

Frey (frl), n. [Icel. Frcyr.l In Norse myth., the • 
god of the earth’s fruitfulness, presiding oyer 
rain, sunshine, and all the fruits of the earth, 
and dispensing wealth among men: the son of 
Njord. He was especially worshiped in the 
temple at Upsala in Sweden. 

Freya (frl^), n. [Icel. Freyja.] In Norse myth., 
the daughter of Njord anosister of Frev. She 
is the goddess of Bexual love, the Scandinavian 
Venus. 

freyalite (fri'a-lit), n. [< Freya, a. v., + -ttto.] 

A nydrous silicate of thorium and the cerium 
metals, from Norway: perhaps derived from 
the alteration of thorite. 

Freydnetia (fra-si-nS'shi-#), «. [NL., named 
after Louis Claude de Saulses de Freyeinet, a 
French naval officer and explorer (1779 - 1842).] 

A genus of frutescent or climbing plants, of 
the natural order Pandanaeea, of which there 
are about 30 species in southeastern Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and the adjacent islands. Some species 
are occasionally found in greenhouses. 

friability (fri-a-bil'i-ti), w. [= F. friability = 
Bp. frianilidad = l*g. friuhilidadc = It. fridbilitd ; 
as friable + -ity: see -bility.] The quality of 
being friable, or easily broken, crumbled, or re- 
duced to powder. 

friable (frf'ft-bl), a. [= F. friable = Sp. fria- 
ble = Pg. friavel = It .friabile, < L. friabilut, 
easily crumbled or broken, < friar e, rub, crum- 
ble.] Easily crumbled or pulverized; easily 
reduced to powder, as pumice. 

A light friable ground, or moist gravel. 

Evelyn , Hylva, Of the Choas-nut. 

For the liver, of all the viscera, is the most friable and 
easily crumbled or dissolved. Arhuthnot, On Diet, ill. 

The polIen-nnuwoM are oxtremely friable, so that large 
]>ortloiis can easily lie broken off. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids hy Insects, p. 90. 

friableness (frl'a-bl-neB), n. Friability. 

friar (fri'ilr), n. [Early mod. E. also frier; < 
ME. frere, < OF. frore, freirc, F. fibre = Pr. 
fiaire, frar,fiai = Bp. fiaile, fray = Pg. fret 
= It. /rate, fra, brother, monk, friar, < Jj. / ra- 
ter, brother, ML. a monk, friar, etc., = E. bro- 
ther: see brother, frater, fraternal, etc. For 
tho form, of. brier, briar, < ME. Itrerc.] 1. In 
the limn. Cath. Ch., & member of one of tho 
mendicant monastic orders. Tho four orders whose 
memlierB are chiefly known as friars are the Franciscans 
(Friars Minor or Gray Friars), Dominicans (Friars Ma- 
jor, Friars Preachers, or Black Friars), Carmelites (White 
Friars), and Augustlnlans (Austin Friars). The members 
of sonic minor orders are also so called, as the Minims 
and Kervltes. 

Holy writ hit men be war Mid wisUche hem kepo. 

That no false frere thorw flatryngo hem hy-gylu. 

Piers Plowman (Cl), xvL 77. 

It was the friar of orders gray, 

As he forth walked on his way. 

«SAoi\, T. of the S., iv. 1 (song). 

2. [In allusion to Gray or White Friar.] In 
printing, a gray or indistinct spot or patch in 
print, usually made by imperfect inking: dis- 
tinguished from monk. 

The print will be too pale or grey in places, aueh Imper- 
fections being called ynars. Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 706. 

3. An Irish name of the angler, Lophius pisca- 
torius.— 4. A fish of tho family Atherinitkc.— 

5. The friar-bird or loatherhead. Bee friar - 
bird , Hogging friars, see mmdieant orders, under 
mendicant.— OTUtChdd, GFOUOhSd, or OTOMSd friar* 
(ML Cruciati), a minor order of friars, the canons regular 
of the Holy Cross, so named on account uf an embroidered 
cross which they wore oil their garments.— Mars’ bal- 
sam, au alcoholic solution of benzoin, styrax, tolu balsam, 
and aloes, used as a stimulating application for wounds 
and ulcers. It is equivalent to the tincture of benaoln com- 
pound of the United States and British pharmacopoeias. 
“Friar’s chioksn. chicken-broth with eggs dropped tn 
it, or eggs beaten Mid mixed with it Also Gallon fried- 
chicken. [Scotch.] 

My lady-in-walting . . . shall make some friar's chicken, 
or something very light I would not advise wine. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxiv. 
Gray friar. See Franciscan.— PrSiChtng friar. Bee 
black-friar and Dominican.— WWtfc lltir. (a) A Car- 
melite. (ft) A small flake of llght-oolored sediment float- 
ing in wine. 

If theoork be musty, or whits Briars in your liquor, your 
master will save the more. 

Swift, Directions to Servants L 

friar-bird (frf'Jr-btod), n. The leatherhead 
or four-o’clock, Dropidorhynchus oortUoutotus, 
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an Australian bird commonly referred to the 
family MeUiphagida : so called from the bare- 



Friar-blrd ( TvefiJerhvnchHS cemiculetus). 

ness of the head and neck. Also called monk, 
monk-bird, idmlico, and poor soldier, 

Marlingt (M'ttr-ling), n. [< friar + -ling l.] 
A diminutive of friar. 

I haue lalmureri with mine owno hands, and will labour, 
and will that all my frinrlings shall latxmr, and llvu of 
their labour, whereby tinny may support themselues In an 
honest meano. Foote, Martyrs, p. 881. 

[Formerly also frierly ; < 


monkish. 


Ice a mar; pertaining to friars ; 


This Is mfriariv fashion. 

Latimer , 6th Sermon bof. Edw. VI., 1549. 

Have no almtraot or friarly contempt of [riches J, . . . 
bnt distinguish, as Cicero salth well ox Rablrius Posthu- 
mus. Bacon, niches (ed. 1887). 

The Stoics . . . founded their satisfaction upon a scorn- 
ful and. frierly contempt of everything. 

Bp. Parker , Platonlck Philos (ed. 1607), p. 10. 

friar-rushf. n. A kind of Christmas game. Dec- 
laration of Popish Imjmtures (1603). (Nares.) 
friar’B-cap (fri'flra-kap), n. The wolfs-bane, 
Aconitum NapeUus , so called from its hooded 
sepals. Bee Aconitum. 

firiar's-cowl (frTJrz-koul), n. The wake-robin, 
Arum maculatum: so called from its cowl-liko 
spathe. See Arum . 

friar'a-crown. friar's-thiatle (frf'ttrz-kroun, 
-this'l), n. The woolly-headed thistle, Cnious 
criophorus. 

friar-skate (frf'iir-sk&t), a. The Bata dlha, a 
kind of skate or ray. nLooal, Eng.] 
fHa ’s-lantera (fri'ftrz-lan'tArn), n. The ignis 
fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp. 

She was pinch’d and pull’d, ahe sed; 

And ho, by friar's lantern led. 

MiUon, L’AUogro, L 104. 

friar's-thiatle. n. Bee firiar’s-croum, 
friary (fri'8r-i), n. and a. [Formerly also fri- 
ary, flryery; mod. form, aecom. to mar, of ME. 
frary. < OF. fraric, F. frairie = It. fratria, < 
ML. fratria. a fraternity : see /Vary.] L a.; pi. 
friaries (-is). 1, A convent of friars; a monas- 
tery. 

There are but 2 Friers In this Friery. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL 108. 

It was late In the reign of Edward before tho parish 
church and hospital of St. Bartholomew and the new erec- 
tion of Christ’s Hospital, made out of tlie old friary , were 
ready for the reception of distressed poverty and father- 
less Infancy. A W. Dixon, Hist Church ot Eng., xt. 

2f The system of forming into brotherhoods 
of friars; the practices <3 friars; monkery. 
Fuller. 

XL a. Pertaining to friars, or to a friary: as, 
“a friary cowl,” Camden. 

It was fashionable for persons of the highest rank to 
bequeath their bodies to be buried In the friery churches, 
which were consequently filled with sumptuous shrines 
and superb monuments. 

T. Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry, L 298. 

friationt (frl-ft'shgn)' *. [< L. friatus, pp. 
of friars, rub, crumble: see firidble.] The 
act of crumbling or pulverising. Coles . 1717. 
fribble (frib'l), a. and n. [Origin unknown; 
the verb seems to be earlier than the adi., but 
this may be due to a defect in the records. If 
the adj. is the original, it may be a more Eng- 
lish-looking form for frivol, < OF. flrivoie, fre- 
ieolus, silly, trifling, frivolous : see 
a. Frivolous; trifling; silly; eon- 
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The superficial, trivia], and frigid maimer in which that 
fribUe minister treated this Important branch of admin- 
istration. British Critic , Jan., 1798. 

XL a. 1. A frivolous, trifling person. 

lhat>W6M0 the leader of such men as Fox and Burke ! 

Thackeray, The Four Georges, George IV. 

The theory of Idlers and dilettanti, ot fribbles In morals 
and declatmers In verse, . . . which when accepted by a 
mature man, and parried along witli him through life. Is 
a sure mark of feebleness and of Insincere dealing with 
himself. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 189. 

2. Frivolity; nonsense. 

That orator, erst so eloquent, seems now but froth and 
fribble. Lmm, Btsmurck, II. 662. 

fribble (frib'l), «. ; prot. and pp. fribbled, ppr. 
^ 'Wing. [See fribble, n. ] t intrans. 1. To 
le; act in a trifling or frivolous maimer. 
Those who witfi the stars do fribble. 

8. Butler, lludibras, II. 1U. 86. 

The fools that are fribbling round about you. 

Thackeray. 

2. To totter. 

How the poor creature fribbles in Ills gait. 

Taller , No. 49. 

IL brans. To deal with or dispose of in a tri- 
fling or frivolous way. 

They only take the name of oountry comedians to abuse 
simple people with a printed play or two, . . . and wlml is 
worse, they speak but what they list of it, and fribUe out 
tho rest. 

Middleton ( and another ), Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. 

TTere Is twenty pieces ; you shall fribble them away at 
tho Exchaugn presently. Shirley, witty Fair One, iv. 2 

While Lord Melbourne and his whig colleague* . . . were 
fribbling away their popularity. 

J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, I. x. 

fribbleifimt (frib'l-izm), n. [< fribble + -ism.} 
Frivolity. [Rare.] 

He disdained the fribleism of the French, In adopting 
the blemishes with equal passion as the lieautles of thu 
ancients. Goldsmith, l’hanor. 

frlbbler (frib'lftr), n. A triflnr; a coxcomb ; a 
fribblo. 

They whom my correspondent calls male coquets should 
hereafter be callod fribUers. Afnbbler is one who pro- 
fesses rapture and admiration tor the woman to whom he 
addresses, and droads nothing so much os her consent 

Sjteetalor , No. 288. 

fribbling (frib'liiig),p. a. Frivolous; trifling; 
feebly captious. 

friborgt, friburgkt, n. Same unfrithborg. 

fricaceH. fricadet, n. [Appar. irreg. < OF./W- 
cacion,<.L.fricatio(n-), a rubbing: noofricatton.] 
Frieation. 

I will not here speke ot oyntementes used in olde tymo 
amonge the Komayns and flroekes, in fricasies or mbblngs. 

Sir T. Blyot, (Jostle of Health, IL 32. 

You make them smooth and somid, 

With a bar efricace of your med’ciuc. 

B. J orison, Alchemist lit 2. 

ftrleace 9 !, n. [Bee fricassee.'] Meat sliced and 
dressed with strong sauce. 

fricandean (frik-an-dd'), n. ; pi. fiicandcaux 
(-d6z'). [Formerly also fricuvdo ; < F. friean - 
deau, larded veal, etc.; appar. < frxand, friant, 
fruant (tor *fricand), dainty, nice ; cf. OF. fri - 
andel, appetizing, dainty ? F. frvmdmu, a person 
fond of dainties, friandtscs. dainties, goodies ; 
perhaps ult. connected witli fricassee (f).] A 
thick slico of veal or other meat larded, stewed, 
and served with a made sauce. 

frica ndell e (frik-an-del'), n. [F., fern, of fri- 
eandeau , q. v.] A ball of chopped veal or other 
meat richly seasoned and fried ; a dish pre- 
pared of veal, eggs, spices, etc. 

fricaaaet, v. t. Same usfncassec. 

Common senso and truth will not down with them unless 
they be hssliod and fricassed. 

J. Rehard, Observations on Ans to Cont of Clergy, p. 68. 

fricassee (frik-a-B8')» n. [< F. fricassee, a fric- 
assee, any meat fried in a pan ; also a charge 
for a mortar, consisting of stones, bullets, nails, 
and pieces of old iron mixed with grease ana 
gunpowder; prop. pp. fora, of fricasser, fric- 
assee, also squander. Usually referred to F. 
frier, try, < L. frigere, try, but this is phoneti- 
cally improbable. The sense points rather to 
L. frieare , rub, or to F. fracasscr, break in 
pieces ; but a connection with either of these 
verbs has not been made out. Cf. fricandeau .] 
A dish made by cutting chickens, rabbits, or 
other small animals into nieces, and dressing 
them with a gravy in a frying-pan or a like 
utensil. Formerly also JWoosoc. 

No cook with art increas’d physicians’ fees, 

Nor serv'd up death in soups or primuses. 

Garth, Claremont 

fricassee (frik-fr-sd'), v. t [Formerly nUofrica- 
see fan dfrieasse); from the noun.] To prepare 
or araa as a fri< 


frictional 

frieation (fri-k&'shqn), n. [Early mod. E. 
frieacion; < OF. frieacion, frieation = Bp. fri- 
cacion & It. frteasume, < L. fHcatw(n-). < fri- 
eare, pp. frtcatus , rub: see friction.] The act 
of rubbing; friction. 

Frieacion is one of tho euocunctons, yea, or clensynges 
of mankindo, as all the learned aftirmoth: . . . a course 
warme clothe, to chafo or rubbe the hedde, necke, breast, 
anneholus, liullif, tlilghes, Ac., ... is good to open the 
pores. Balters Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 240, note. 

Frieations used in tho morning servo especially to this 
Intention ; hut this must evermore accompany them, that 
after the frieatum, the part lie lightly anointed with oyl. 

Bacon, lili 


1st. l.lfu ami Death. 

The like, salth Jordon, we oliservo iu canes and woods 
that aro unctuous and full of oj le, which will yield tire l»y 
frieation or collision. Sw T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 21. 

fricative (frUt'a-Ihr)* it. and a. [< NL.^Hca- 
tivus, < L. fricatus, pp. of frieare, rub : see fric- 
twn. ] I. a. 1. Characterizcdby friction: said of 
those alphabetic sounds in which the conspicu- 
ous element is a rustling of the breath through 
a partly opened position of tho organs, os s and 
sh, st and sm, f ana v. th and TU, and so on. Thejr 
are sometimes divided into subclasses, as sibi- 
lants, like 8 and ah, and spirants, like / and v. 
— 2. Bounded by friction, as certain musical 
instruments. Bee instrument , 3 (d). 

II. it. A fricative consonant. Boo 1., 1. 

It hit* Iwen common of late to iluaeribo the aonant/rfo- 
atices. r, th In thy, s, etc., an made by means of breath 
added to tone. Tram. Amer. PhUdl. Ass., XV. 40, App. 

fricatricet (frik'a-tris), a. [< L. as if */Wm- 
trix (after fricator, m.) for frictnx, f., < frieare 
(pp. fricatus and f rictus), rub: see friction.] A 
harlot. Ji. Jonson. 

frickle (frik'l), n. [Origin not ascortained.] 
A hushol bnuket. [Prov. Eng.] 

Prickle, a banket for fruit that holds almitt a lnmliel. 

than J Villen, MS. (HaUiweU.) 

friction (frik'shon), «. [< F. friction => Bp. 
friccwn = l*g. fnegfXn, < L. frictitf(n-), a rub- 
bing, rubbing down (of parts of tho body), < 
L. fncarc, pp. fnctm, also frtcatus, rub, rub 
down.] 1. Tlie rubbing of the surface of one 
body against tliut of another ; attrition ; friea- 
tion. 

Frictions make tho pnrtfl morn ileshln and full, aa wu 
■ee both in men and in llio currying of lionieH, Ac. 

Bacon, NnL llist., ft 877. 

Tho alieep hero anmotlia tho kuottod tliorn 
Witli frictions of lior lloucu. 

Cotvper, Miaohlovoua Bull. 

2. In mcch., the resistance to the relative mo- 
tion, sliding or rolling, of surfaces of bodies in 
contact: called in the former case sliding, in 
tho latter rolling friction. It la partly duo to the ad- 
heaion of bodies but the greater part of it la the ruault of 
their roughness The friction proper is lm!o)>etidont of 
the velocity and of the area of eoutact; it depend* solely 
upon the nature of tho two surfanus und upon the pressure 
upon them, to which it is directly pro|Kiraonal What Is 
sometimes called the internal friction of fluids is viscosity 
(which seel Tlie friction of a fluid upon a solid is consid- 
erable: It in now recognised an an important factor in the 
designing of ships. 

3. Figuratively, lack of harmony ; mutual irri- 
tation; worrying; difficulty. 

Many causes, and among them that personal friction 
which la the despair of all who would make History a 
science, had produced mining tho peasantry such intensity 
of hatred to their lord tliut they were ready to find allies 
against him any where. 

Maine, Kurly law and Custom, p. 827. 

The whole number of horses fur the field armies, some 
860,000, would, by tlie system which prevuils, bo furnish- 
ed immediately and without frietum. 

Fortnightly lies., N H., XLIII. 86. 

Alllla Of friction. Weo angle of rrjxmc, under angles. 
—Canter of friction. Hoe center i.— Friction fremi- 
tus. Bee fremitus . — Friction of rest, the friction and 
resistance of IkmIIcm In contact and at rest with respect to 
each other when they are compelled to move on onu an- 
other. 

That excess, however, of tho friction of rest over the 
friction of motion, is instantly destroyed by a slight vibra- 
tion. Banking, A team Dugina, ft 13. 

Friction Of rolling, or rolling-friction, the resistance 
to the rolling of one surface on another. 

Rolling friction Is the resistance of uneven surfaces 
rolling on one another, like that of a wheel rolling on a 
road. Ny strom, Klein, of Mechanics, p. 88. 

Index or coaffldsnt Of friction. Hoe cncJlnerU. 

frictional (frik'sbon-fll), a. [< friction + -a/.l 
Relating to or of tne nature of friction ; moved 
or effected by friction; produced by friction: 
as, frictional electricity. 

If a rigid body rest on a frictional fixed surface, there 
will In general be only threo points of contact. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat Phil., ft 668. 

Frictional gearing-wheels, Wheels which catch or bite, 
and produce motion not by teeth, but by means of friction, 
ta the view of Increasing or diminishing the friction, 


With t 

the faces are made more or less V- shaped. 
frietiongsaring. 


See cut under 


friction*lly 

flrictionally (frik'xlion-al-i), otto. 
friction. 

taction-b&llB (frik'shjm-bdlz), n. pi. Ball* 
placed under a heavy object to reduce the fric- 
tion while that object, im moving horizontally. 
Home forms of swing-bridges have Much balls 
placed under them. 

taction-brake ( frik'shon-br&k), n. 1 . A brake 
acting by friction on some part, as of a moving 
vehicle. — 2. A form of dynamometer in vented 
by Prony. — 3. An apparatus for testing the 
lubricating properties of oils, 
taction-breccia (frik ' shpn - brocli ' iii ), n. In 
gcoL, angular or sometimes imperfectly round- 
ed fragments of rock tilling more or loss com- 
pletely the cavity left between the sides or 
Walls of a fault or fissure. TIiIh material muy liuvu 
been torn from tlie walla mi one of the muiltn of the vio- 
lent motion to which the rock whm subjected at the time 
the fissure originated, or it limy have fullcii in from above 
after the cavity had Ihjcii formed Miiicrul veins arc not 
infrequently made uj» in considerable part of hroccluted 
material derived from the riibbiuu together and crushing 
of the adjacent rock. Large ma ihscs of joek IIiiin occur- 
ring iu a vein are called tun sen Krirtion-brcccla Is also 
sometimes called fault ruck Sec rein and kune. 

taction-card (frik'shon-kiinl), ». The diagram 
produced by the indicator of a steam-engine 
when it is applied to exhibit graphically the 
power of an engine working without load, 
mction-cllltcll (frik'idiqii-klueh), ft. In mack., 
a form of friclion-coiipllng. 

Motion-cones (frik'shpu-kdiix), n.pl. In much., 
a form of friction-coupling consisting of two 
cones, one of i-i 

which is Ilf tod into J \ 

the other and com- - 

inunicutes its mo- 
tion to it by means 
of the friction be- 
tween the t wo sur- 
faces. See fin> 
tion-voHphnfj. 


taction - coupling 

(frik 'shon- klip *- 
ling), a. In much., 



Friction miifth. 

* and b, conei. , c, fork 
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As rosrards It to move from the rim toward the center or past the een- 
* tor of the disk, as lu the feed-motion of some forme of 
gang-saws. 

Motionless (frik'shon-les), a. [< friction + 
-/am.] Without friction. 

Wore water alnolutely fridionless, an incline, however 
small, would ho sufficient to produce u surface-flow from 

to the polo*. 

J, Crull, Climate and Time, p. 220. 

The joints and hearings of all the levers are made fric- 
tinniest by using flexible steel oounecting plates Instead of 
knife-edges. hneyc. tint., XXJ1. 697. 

taction-match (frik'shon-mach), a. A match 
tipped with a compound which ignites by fric- 
tion: the usual form of match in domestic use. 
'The first chemical matches were in vented In Pari* in 1805 ; 
and soon after 1827, when the comtxwttiou of friction- 
matches was nmch Improved by an English chemist, they 
came Into general nse, superseding the various applica- 
tions of the flint and steel which had until then lieen ro- 
lled on. 

taction-plate (frik'shon-plat), n. 1. A metal 
plate attached to any surface to prevent abra- 
sion or resist friction. — 2. A plate used in con- 
nection with a clamp to blieck the recoil of a 
gun-carriage. 

taction-powdar (trik'shgn-pou'dtir), n. A com- 
position of chlorate of potash and antimony, 
which readily ignites by friction, 
taction-primer (frlk'shan-pri'mGr), n. A fric- 
tion-tube. [U. s.i 

taction-sound (frik'shgu-sound), n. In naihol, 
the sound perceived on auscultation or serous 
surfaces which rub togetiier when through dis- 
ease they are roughened or not well lubricated, 
taction-tight (frik'shon-tit), a . Iu much., fit- 
ting so tightly or closely that a desired effect 
of friction is produced. Noting— (a) A mechanical 
fit, Joint, or union between the tmrfuccg of two assembled 
parts so close that any motion given to one part will lie 
transmitted to the other without slipping, as a contact 
between two curved surfaces so jicrfect that their recip- 
rocal pressure is sufficient to transmit any motion of rota- 
tion applied to one to the other without the interposition 
of any locking device, ns a key, gib, splice, screw-thread, 
set-screw, or polygonal surfuce. (/>) A close fit produced 



Frirrimv-conpUng. 


ing t 

a device for convoying motion from oho lino of 
shafting to another by the frictional contact of 
cones, expanding toggles, and clutches of vari- 
ous forms. Iu all these applinuees a sleeve sliding on 
one of the shafts uml turning with it may he advanced 
or drawn hack at will to bring 
the parts Into action lu the 
SRHB frictiou-eoiie coupling a conical 
■MM disk is pushed at v 111 Into a hoi- 
IM^H low none, the two surfaces fit - 
ting closely together, and either, 
when in motion, Importing its 
motion to the other by friction. 
Ill otlier friction couplings the 
sliding sleeve causes a pair of 
toggles to expand against the in- 
tier rim of an idle pulley, and 
by their oontaet to Impart t<» it 
ID their motion ; or the movement 

of sliding levers over a cone 
causes two pulleys to lw drawn 
together into frlctlomil contact, 
or causes two disks to press one 
against the other. In all these 
couplings the object sought Is 
to romirrt parts of a line of shafting by frictional con 
tact Instead of direct contact, ns ill a geared wheel, uud 
to olituin the sumo advantages iu u coupling that are 
found In friction gouriug. 

Motion-gear (frik'shgn-g6r), ft. Ham© a s/nc- 
twnymmig. 

Motion-gearing (frik' shon -gSr'ing), w. A 
method or Hysl-em of imparting the motion of 
one wheel or pulley to another by dimple con- 
tact. The advantages of 
tills kind of gearing are 
threefold : It enables the 
parts of a machine to tie 
thrown uulcklv into or 
out of play; ft ghes a 
variable speed or power; 
and It prevents the injury 
caused by a breakage or 
stoppage from extending 
from one liart of tin* 
mechanism to another or 
from the machine to the 
motor The most simple 
form of friction gearing Is 
a pair of wheels with thin 
faces, which may he cov- 
ered with leather, a fabric, or otlier elastic material. In 
more or less close contact, lu some such wheels the faces 
are grooved, or the wheels are rone-slia|ied and placed at a 
light nugle and with grooves cut on the faces. In others 
a collar on a shaft may imrry pivoted arms which If turned 
one way press against the inner face of a wheel, and it 
turned the other way fall hark out of contact and cease 
to Imtsirt their motion Iu other forms one wheel revolves 
within another, contact being assured by means of springs. 
If tlie resistance overcomes the springs the contact is de- 
stroyed and motion is no longer imparted. Variable speed 
and reversal of direction an* also secured by causing a 
friction- wheel placed at right augles w Ithadtsk and against 


pleasure to regulate the 
degree of friction re- 



A 

Friction-wheel. 



Friction-gearing, grooved. 


qulred for the ordinary 
work ; hut should the 
pressure on tlie circum- 
ference of the wheel A 
exceed this, the plates 
slide ii|M>n the circum- 
ference of the pulley B, 
which continues to re- 
volve with the shaft, 
and the wheel Itself re- 
malnp stationary, (ft) 

On© of two simple 
wheels or cylinders intended to asrist in dimin- 
ishing the friction of a horizontal axis. The 
wheels are simply plain cylinders, carried on parallel and 
ludcjicndeiit axes. They are disposed so as to overlap 
pair and imlr at each end of the main axis, which rests in 
the augles thus formed by the circumferences Tlie axis, 
instead of sliding on a fixed surface, as in ordinary eases, 
< arrlcs around the circumferences of the wheels on which 
it is supported with tin* same velocity as It possesses itself, 
and in consequence the friction of the system is propor- 
tionally lessoned. 

A late improvement In what aro called friction- wheels 
. . . consists of a mechanism so ordered ns to lie regu- 
larly dropping oil into a liox which encloses the axis, the 
lrnvc, ami certain Italia upon which the nave revolves. 

Paley, Nat Thcol , vili. 

Friday (fri'da), n. [< ME. Friday, Fry titty, Fri- 
dm, iritiew , etc., < AS. Frige data, also eontr. 


day. dies Veneris or Veneris dies (> It VensrM 
a= Gat. JHvendres m Sp. VMmes « F. Vendredi, 



ri. only t 

Odin, different from Freyja; in AS. from the 
same root as free, friend, frith^, etc.: of. Skt. 
priyd, f.. one beloved: see free, friend, /rtftl.] 
The Bixth day of the week. Friday la the Moham- 
medan sabbath or “day of assembly." It Is said in the 
Moliammedan traditions to have been established by di- 
vine command as a day of worship for Jew and Christian 
alike, as being tlie day on which Adam was created and 
received into Paradise, the day on which he was expelled 
from it, the day on which he rejiented, and the day on 
which he died. It will, according to die same traditions, 
lie the (lav of the resurrection. In the Koman and East- 
ern and Anglican churches, all Fridays except Christmas 
day (when it occurs on Friday) are generally olnervcd as 
' of obligation or days of atounenoe, in memory of 
crucifixion of Christ, an event which Is more cape- 



punishment to lie executed on Friday ; hence Friday Is 
sometimes called hangman's day. 

After hym we hononreth Venus meat, that Frie yclepud 
ys in otire tonge, A in the wyku Friday for hym y wys. 

hob. of Gloucester, p. 112. 

Soldo is the Fryday al the wyke Hike. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. 081. 

Tlie duke, I say to thee again, would eat mutton on Fri- 
days. Shot., M. for M., ill. 2. 

Columbus sailed from Spain on Friday , discovered land 
on Friday , and rutiutered the port of Pains on Friday. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 1. 19. 


by n pressure sufficient to retain a part in its ]>oaltion 
when noted upon by Its weight alone. 

taction-tube (frik'shon-tub), ft. Milit., a tube 
used in firing cannon, sufficient heat being 
generated in it by friction to ignite friction- 
powder, [Eng.] Called friction-primer in the 
United States service. 

taction-wheel (frik'Hhon-hwel), ». In much . : 
(a) A form of sliji-coutiling applied in cases 
where the variations or load are sudden and 
great, as in dredging-machinery, etc. in the 
form illustrated a strong pulley, 11. Is keyed on tliediivlng- 
Hliaft, and oil tlie circumference of this a wheel, J. is fitted, 
with a series of friction-plates, a, a, a, interposed, and i 
tained lu recesses formed in t* 1 1 

each of these plates a 
act- screw, b , is inserted, A 

which Iwara against the 
hack of the plate, and 
lie tightened at 


Ma/flr Friday, (at) Good Friday : so callod because on 
that day, futile Western Church, the vestments of the 
clergy and altar arc black. (6) Any Friday marked by a 
great calamity ; with special reference in England to Fri- 
day, December 6tli, 1746, the day on which news reached 
London that the young pretender Charles Edward had 
reached Derby : or to tlie commercial iianle caused by the 
falluro of the house of Overeud and Gurney, May 11th, 
186(1 ; auditi the United States to the sudden flnanclul panic 
and ruin caused by reckless siieculation in gold oil tlie ex- 


behind 


each of the einlier-weeks. F. G. Lee, Eccles. Terms. (6) 
Among the Nestoriuns, the Friday after Whlt-Sunday. 

The Friday after Pentecost is called Gulden Frhtay, and 
is a high Festival. J. M. Seale, Eastern Church, 1. 760. 
Good Friday, the Friday Indore Easter, a holy day of the 
Christian church, in memory of Christ’s crucifixion, of 
which this day is taken as the anniversary. Ilio early 
church observed It as a strict fast ; in the church services 
doxologtes were omitted, no music except the most plain- 
tive was allowed, und tho altars were stripped and draped 
in black. At present, in the Greek and Human Catholic 
churches. Good Friday is a solemn fast ; and it is also ob 
served with special services and prayers by the Church 
of England, and the Protestant Episcopal Church In tho 
United States, and by tlie Lutherans, German Kefonued 
Church, Moravians, and many Methodists. 

Tlie totlier salle be Godfraye,thnt Chile schalle revenge 
One the Gud Frydaye with gnlyardo knyghtos. 

Mode Arthurs (E. E. T. " ‘ 


S.X 1. 8482. 

Cheer up, my soul, call home thy sp’rits, and ltcor 
One bad Gwi-friday ; full-mouth’d Knstcr’s near. 

Quarles, Kniblems, v , Epig. 7. 
Good-Friday bun, a cross-bun.- Holy Friday. Friday 
in an emliur-wuck. 

Friday-faced) (M'df-fSet), a. Melauclioly- 
looking; dejected. 

Marry, out upon him ! what a friday fac'd slave It Is ! 

I think in my conscience his face never koci>s holiday. 

Wily Beguiled (Hawkins s Eng. Drama, 111. 8M). 

fridge 1 ) (frij), *>. ♦. [Assibilated form of equiv. 
fria (cf. fidtie, assibilated form of fig 1 ); cf. E. 
dial, friche, brisk, nimble, active, < ME. frike, 
frelc, active: Bee freckl and frig,] To move 
rapidly ; frisk or dance about. 

The little motes or atoms that fridge and play In the 
beams of the sun. ilattywcll, Melaniproncoa (1681), p. 8. ' 

tadge 2 t (frij), v. t. [E. dial. : origin uncertain : 
pornaps another form, assimilated to fridge 1 , of 


as OFries. FrigmdH, Frumdci 
Vrijdag as MLG. Vi 


MD. 
Vridach = OHG. 


tytatag, Fr^iigj MHG. Vritac, G. Freitng\ ModoUte(ta'del-It) 


... ,. r ) u. 

Friday; < AS. Frige, gen. of *Friau (found 
otherwise only as a common noun, in gen. pi. 
, dat. pi. frigum, love) ss OHG. Fria a = 
Frigg (gen. FHgqjar, Frigg, Latinized 
Frigga , a Teutonic goddess, in part identified 
with the Roman Venus), AS. Frige dreg, etc., be- 
ing a translation of the Roman name of this 


fray , ult. < L.fricarc, rub : eeefray*, j To rub; 
iray. 

You might have rumpled and crumpled, and doubled and 
creased, and fretted and f ridged tlie outside of them (jer- 
kins] all to pieces. Sterne , Tristram Hhamly, iL 116. 

tadstolet (frid'stol), it. Bee frifhstool. 

MeH. p. gw/fjf 1 . 
ft se 2 ), »• SeeJ)y*. 

taed-ehieken (frid'chik'en), n. Same as friai*s 
chicken (which see, under friar). 

\n. [N amed after a French 


chemist, Oh. Friedel,'] A silicate of manganese 
containing a little enlorin, occurring in rhom- 
bohedral crystals and in eloavabie masses of a 
rose-red color at Adervielle in the department 
of Hautes-Pyrdndes, France. 

Mend (frend), a. [Early mod. E. also fiend, 
fieind; < ME. /road, fieond, < AS. fiednd (pi. 


JMnd, firgnd^Mad, JMndas) « 08 .firUmdm 
OFries. /Hand, friond a D. vriend = MLG. 
vnmt, wwit, erf**, LG. /rfind a OHG. frinnt, 
MHG. vriunt, Q.freund, a friend, a IoeL frcmdi 
a Sw. frfinde a ODan. frynt, friend, kinsman, 
Dan. firamde, a kinsman, a Goth .frifmds; orig. 
ppr. of AS. fMn, frmgan, love, a D. vryen, 
court, woo (>MHG. vricn, Q.fireien, court, woo), 
a leel. frjd, love, a Goth, frpAn. love; a verb 
merged in some instances with the later verb 
meaning ‘free, liberate,* < /roc, a., from the 
name root: ef. AS. freon, fredgan, free, = 
OFries. fria, friata.fraia a leel. fiia a Sw. 
fria a Dan. fri a G .freien, hefreien , free, lib- 
erate : see free , a. and r. Cf. ./load, which is 
similarly formed.] 1. One who is attached 
to another by feelings of personal regard and 
preference; one who entertains for another 
sentiments which lead him to seek his com- 
pany and to study to promote his welfare. 

A faithful ferrule is a strong defence : whoso fyudcth 
suche one, fyndeth a notable treasure. 

IhbU ({ f 1561, Ecclus. vl. 14. 
1 spake to you then, I courted you, and woo’d you, 
(Jail’d you "dear Cwsar,” hung about you tenderly, 
Was proud to appear y out friend. 

Fletcher ( and another). False One, lv. 2. 
If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know tfie flatterer from tlio friend. 

Dryilrn, Wife of Baths Tale, L 480. 
Since we deserved the name ot friends, 

And thine effect so lives In me, 

A part of mine may live in thee, 

And move thee on to noble ends. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxv. 

2. One not hostile; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin: one at amity with another; an 
ally: opposed to foe or enemy, 

Yf she have nede of ftobyn Rode, 

A fremlc she shall hym fynde. 

Lytell Geste t\f Roby n II ode (Child's Ballads, V. 88). 

Fran. Stand! who's there? 

Uor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Shak., llamlet, i. L 

This wrm tliu peace we had, and the peace we gave, 
whether to fr terms or to foes abroad. 

Milton, Eikonoklnstos, lx. 

3. One who is favorable, as to a cause, insti- 
tution, or class; a favorer or promoter: as, a 
frtend of or to commerce ; a frtend of or to pub- 
lic schools. 

Statesman, yet friend to Truth ! of soul sincere. 

Pope, Epistle to Addison, 1. 67. 

Re was no friend of idle ceremonies. 

l*reeeott, Kent and Isa., fl. 26. 

Re Is the friend of the poor -tlio friend of the blind — 
the friend of the prisoner- this friend of the slave. 

Sumner, Against the Mexican War, Nov. 4, 1840. 

4. Used as a term of salutation, or in familiar 
address. 

Friend, how earnest thou In hither? Mat. xxlt 12. 
Good dawning to thee, friend: art of this house? 

Shak , Lear, II. 2. 

5. leap.'] A member of the Society of Friends; 
a Quaker. 

He hud Imm'ii n memlmr of our Society upwards of sixty 
yearn, and lie well reuioinltered, that, in those early times, 
Friend* were a plain, lowly-minded people. 

John Woolman, Journal (ml. Whittier), p. 909. 

6. A lover, of either sex. [Now only colloq.] 

If you know yourself clear, why, I am glad of it: but if 

you have a frtend here, convey, convey him out. 

Shak., M. W. of W., IU. 8. 
A friend at or In oourt, one who has sufficient interest 
or Influence with those in jiower to serve another. 

nine 
.v 1. 

I friend, a foreigner whose country Is at peace with 
one's own.— Frlendl of God, a name assumed hy an un 
organised brotherhood of German mystics existing iu tlio 
fourteenth century, who, in opposition to the formalism 
and ecclesinstlclsm of their age, emphasised the possibil- 
ity and duty of complete self-renunciation and intimate 
spiritual union with God. Prominent among the lenders 
were Nicholas of Basel and John Tauler. As they were 
not bound together hy either an ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion or a common creed, their views of religious truth dif- 
fered, aud some of their utterances gave rise to changes of 
pantheism and antinoinlatitim. — Friends of light, Prot- 
estaut FXlendt. See Free Congregation*, under conprt- 
not ion.— Next friond (Law F. jnrochein amy or ami), In 
law: (a) In some jurisdictions, a person liy whom an infant 
or a married woman sues, and who Is resjxmsiblefor costs. 
(6) In Scots law, a tutor or curator.— Progro M lv Friends, 
a religious society first formed in UUftln Pennsylvania, 
rationalistic iu its theological tendencies, but disclaim- 
ing the binding obligation of creeds and the exercise of 
disciplinary authority. - Society of Frlonds, the proper 
designation of a Christian sect commonly called Quakers, 
which took its rise in England about tho middle of the 
seventeenth century through the preaching of George Fox. 
A division occurred in portions of the society in America 
in 1827, through the preaching of Ellas Hicks, whose fol- 
lower^ commonly called Ificksites, hold doctrinal views 
closely approximating those of the Unitarians, while in 
ohurch government aud other respects they retain the 


A friend %’ the oourt is better than a penny In puna 
Shak., 2 lien. IV., i 
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of the orthodox Friends. The latter agree doc- 
trinal ly with other ermugeUcal Christians, but lay greater 
stress on the doctrine of the personal presence and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit. They irnve no paid ministry, and 
aocept the ordinances of liaptlsm aud the Lord's supper in a 
spiritual sense only, rejecting their outward observance as 
church rites. They condemn all oath-taking and all war. 
The organisation of the Society involves four periodical 
gatherings called “ meetings " : namely, preparative meet- 
ing, monthly meeting, quarterly meeting, and yearly meet- 
ing. Tho body called the Yearly Meeting has supreme 
legislative power. There are two Yearly Meetings In Great 
Britain, one in Canada, and thirteen in the United States. 
—To bo friond* with, to be in a relation of mutual or 
reciprocal friendship with. 

I am friends with all the world, hut thy base malice. 

Fletehrr, Wife for a Month, 111. 2, 
He that was friends with earth, and all her sweet 
Took with both hands unsparingly. 

Lowell, Agassis, v. 1. 
I shall never befriends again with roses. 

Swinburne, Triumph of Time. 
«8yn. 1. Companion. Comrade, etc Sec associate. - 3. 
Patron, advocate, partisan, well-wisher. 

friendt (fraud), 0. t [s friend, ft.] To befriend. 

The courteous Amphlaltis would not let his lance de- 
scend, hut with a gallant grace ran over the head of his 
therein friended enemy. Sir P. Sidney, Arcudin, III. 

Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant. Shak., lien. Vlll , i. 2. 
Oh, where liavo I been all this time? how frieruled. 
That I should lose myself thus desperately ? 

Beau, and Fl., Maid's Tragedy, Iv. 1. 

Both Heaven and earth 

Friend thee for ever ! 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 4. 

friend-back (freud'bak), n. A hangnail. Hal- 
liwcll. [North. Eng.] 

friendfolt, a. [MK. frendfull; < friend 4* -ful.] 
Friendly. 

Me tliyukith myn herto Is boune for to broke 
Of his pitefull paynes when wo hero speke, 

Ho frendfull we fonde hym in frnlstyug. 

York Plays, p. 42H. 

friendlngt (fren'ding), ft. [Verbal n. of frtend , 
i’.] The state of being a friend ; friendly dis- 
position. 

What so jioor a man hh Hamlet la 
May do, to express hia love aud friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Shak., Hamlet, I. 6. 

friendless (frend'les), a. r< ME. fritmUcs, < AS. 
fredndleda (= D. vrundeniooR = OIIG. flriunt- 
loos, G. freundtoR = Dan. framdcldn ), < frednd, 
friond, + -leds, -less.] Without friends; want- 
ing support, or sympathy; forlorn. 

Tho he was lleyne and frendeles, mo than thrutty 31T. 

Robert qf (Jloucruter, p. 34*. 
In this sail plight, friendlesse, unfortunate, 

Now miserable 1, Fidessa, dwell. 

Sjtenser, K. Q., I. II. 26. 
As friendless and unloved as any king. 

William Moms, Earthly Paradise, II. 178. 
Friendless mint [AS. freAndlrAs man], an outlaw. 

Frendlesse man was w-oiit to be the Saxon word for him 
we call an outlaw. The reason thereof 1 take to lie, lie- 
cause he was uikiii Ida exclusion from the Kings fa-are and 
protection denied all helfie of friends, nfter certain dales. 

Minsheu, 1617. 

friendlessness (frend'les-nos), it. Tho state of 
boing friondlosH. 

friendlihe&dt, n. [ME. frendly lied (= I). vrtemle- 
Uikhetd = ODan. fryntlighed); < friendly, a., + 
-head.] Friendliness; friendship. 

By good frendlyhed of thy deltc, 

Here in numbly wise pray thy excellence 
Off thorn to liaue men y, grace, and pitc, 

Without tham shewing any uiolence. 

Rom. if ParUmty (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 644H 

friendlike (frend'llk), a. [< friend + like*.] 
Like a friond; friondly. 

That true faith. whereever it is, worketli and frameth the 
heart to friendhke dispositions unto God, and brings forth 
friendlike carriage In the life towards God. 

Gomlmn, Works, V. 11. 4H. 


friendship 

9. Exercise of benevolence or kindness. 

Let all the Intervals be employed In prayers, charity, 
friendliness , and neighbourhood. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 

friendly (frend'li ), a. [< W&. frendly, firmdcly, < 
AS. freondhe (= OFries. friondlik = I). vriende- 
lUk r= MLG. vritnthk, vrentlik = QHG.friuntlih, 
MHG vriuntliek, G. J'rrundltch as OJ)aii. Sw. 
fryntlig), <Jfe6ttd, friend, + -lie, -ly 1 .] 1. Like 
a friond ; uisposnd to confer IwiiefliH; kind. 
Ther In 110 lordc iu this loiide ns I lere, 

In faith tlmt hath n fmuUynr fee re, 


Than yhe ni) loide, 

clffo yof L though 1 1 saye itt. 


My-sell 


York Plays, p. 272. 


ne somed frendly to hem that knrwo him uouglit, 

But be waa feenuly, laith iu werke und thought. 

Chancer, Canon h Yeoman’s Talc, 1 291. 

A man that hath friends must show himself friendly 

Prov. xvili. 24. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a friend or 
friends; amicable; amiable: as, to be on 
fnendly terms. 

I sing they thus travelled in friendly wise, 

Through countreyea waste, and eke well edifyde. 

Sjtenser, K. Q t , 111. I. 14 
According to your friendly Request I have sent you thla 
lK*enfltich. JloweU, Isdtera, 1. vl. 27. 

The approach of a long lefiarution. like the afifiroach 
of deatli, brings out all fnentUy feelings with unusual 
strength. Macaulay, Life aud letters, I. 869 

3. Not host ilo ; disposed to peace : as, a friend- 
ly power or state. 

Why utiawer not. tho double majesties 
This fnendly treaty of our threaten'd town? 

Shot., K. John, II. 2. 
Four friendly merchants, or bunnenhs, who were re- 
turning to the town, were shot hy our pickets. 

IT. II. Russell, Diary in India, I. 887. 

4. Favorable; propitious; salutary; confer- 
ring benefit : as, a fnendly breeze or gale ; rains 
friendly to riponiiig fruits. 

Timely ho flies the yet untested food, 

And guins the fnendly shcltei of the wood. 

Pt>1*, Iliad, xvl. 

Friemlly the Him, the bright, flowers, and the gross 
Seemed after the dark wood. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, II. 221. 

5. [raw.] Pertaining or belonging to the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 

Whose family arc Friemlly people 

The American, XII. 166. 
Friendly societies, nssocIntioUH, chiefly Among trades- 
men amlmechuiilcH, for the piiriNiHeof forming a fund for 
the assistance of me iiilion in sfcKiioss, or of their families 
iu case of death. Thu name is used principally ill Great 
Britain ; In the United States such associations are 


Friendlike, and side hy side, two brethren fought, 
Whom at a birth their fruitful mother brought 

Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalla, ii. 

friendlily (fr«nd'li-li), adv. [< friendly, a + 
-ly*.] In a friendly manner. [Haro.] 

He lived, If not familiarly, yet friendlily , with the dra- 
matic writers of his day. mid neither provoked nor felt 
personal enmities. Gifford, lnt. to Ford's Plays, p. 1. 

friendliness (frend'li-neH), n. 1. Tho condi- 
tion or quality of being friondly; a disposition 
to favor or befriend ; good will. 

Were you ignorant to see *t? 

Or, seeing It, of suuh ch lid Ish friendliness 
To yield your voices ! Shak., Cor., 11 8. 

Tis a disposition quite unchristian that we show In 
such tuul actions, tiring wholly contraiy to that fntemiu- 
tool amity and friendliness that should lie in the world 
FeUham, Resolves, il. 62. 
Your extreme friendliness hath even tempted you to art 
a part whleli your true sense and the very decorum of 
your profession ... has rendered painful to you. 

Bp. Hurd, On ReUreme 


nent 


are more 

commonly called benefit or benevolent societies. Friend- 
ly Societies Acte, English HtutuluH of IH66-M, 1M76-0, 
regulating the organisation and conduct of such socie- 
ties aeSyn. Amicable, Friemlly. Her amicable 

MmMw (frond'li), adv. [< ME. friendly, < AH. 
fredntuiee , adv., ifreAmllic, adj., friondly: see 
fnendly, «.] In tho man nor of friends ; in the 
way of friendship ; with friendship. 

Hyr Herowdu, tlmt say no fautc in mo fund, 
lie fust me to his frenscliippe, so frendly lie fared. 

York Plays, p. 822. 
Hee found him a very gentle person who entertained 
him friemlly, and shewed him many things. 

Hakluyts Voyayes, III 7. 

Thou dost chlilu mo friendly 

lieau and Fl., Lows of Gandy, ill. 2. 

friendship (frond 'ship), it. [< M E. frendehipe, 
frcndneht] i, frenchtm , fremtdHcMjw, etc., < AS. 
fredntiseipe (= OH. fnurtdRknn =r OFries. fri- 
ontlRkip ss 1). vrientlnrhap = MLG. rruntuchap, 
vrcntschap, -nettop, -nr http, LG. frundsrhap r= 
OHG. friunlReaf, hUUl. friuntRchaft, G .freund- 
Rchaft, friendship, = Hw. frdndnkap = Dan. 
frarndnlcab, kiiiHlni)), <fro6nd, friend: see friend 
and ship.] 1. Mutual liking and regard be- 
tween persons, irrespective of sex; mutual inter- 
est based on iutiinate acquaintance and esteem; 
the feeling that moves persons to seek each oth- 
er’s society or to promote each other’s welfare. 

FelthfulIure/rwrAijM’ saw neuer frek In urthc. 

William rf Paleme (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 6434. 
Then those two knights, Hmt friendship for to byiid, 
Ami love establish each toother trew, 

Gave goodly gifts, the slgncs of gratefull niyiid, 

And ckc, us pledges flrme, right hands together joynd. 

Spenser, K Q , I. lx. 18. 
True and perf octfriendsh ip ritq ulrutli these three things 
ttS|Nfnlally : virtue, as being honest and ciunniundHble ; 
society, which is pleasstit and delectable ; and profit, 
which is ncedfull aud necessary. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 186. 

For ’tis the bliss of frierulship's holy state 

To mix their minds, and to column nf rate ; 

Though liodles cannot, souls can penetrate 

Jhryden, Eleonora. 

2. Desire for intercourse with or tlio welfare 
of another or others; personal favor or good 
will; amicable feeling or regard. 



friandahlp 

Woloome. brave duke I thy friendship makes u* fresh. 

Shat., 1 Hen. VI, Jii. 8. 
Why, having kept good faith, end often shown 
Friendship and truth to others, flnri’sfc thou none 9 

CuwjMtr, Expostulation, I. 277. 

3. Congenial union of oue with another or oth- 
ers ; an individual relation of friendliness: as, 
to contract a fnetulskip with a person: often in 
the plural. 

If in frieiulehijie, attll to fear confin'd, 

Were always of the middling kind 

Death, of Dr Swift. 
And noftly, thro' a vlnoua mint. 

My col lego /yirndsAtf/M gllnuner. 

Tennyiun, Will Waterproof. 

4. An act of Icindnoss or friendlinesK ; friendly 
aid; help; relief. [Archaic. J 

I know I ani ilcsli and blood, 

And you huvo done ine/rtrnda/opM Infinite and often, 
That miiat require me honest und n tine limn 

J Sr a a. and FI., (’oxeonih, li. 1. 

A frendu that dolyteth in lone, dotlie a man more frtnd - . 
ehyjm, and atyeketh flutter vnto liym then ii brother 

IhUr of ififil, ITuv xviii 24. 

GracioiiM my lord, hanl by here Ik ii hovel ; 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gniiiMt the tempest 

Slink., Ixiar, ill 2. 

Bf. Conformity ; affinity; correspondence. 

We know those colours which have a frwnilshiv with 

L of Painting. 
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position, in architecture or decoration, more friese 9 (W *)»*• 
■ less similar to that of the frieze in an en- frimng, 


pret, and pp. 
a. Cf../H**q f v, 


a 

tablature. The frieze In ita simplest form if flat <wd ft M n* 

plain ; hut in the Doric style it is divided into trigiypha nish with anap: frizzle; curl: need especially 

in the past participle: as, a /Wcwd stuff or gar- 
ment. 

M eie-panel (Mz'pan'el), n. In earp., one of 
the upper panels or a door having at least three 
tiers or panels. 

Meier (frfi'z6r). n. One who or that which 
frieses. 

frieze-rail (frfiz'rftl), n. In carp., the rail next 
the top rail of a door of six panels. 
Mesing-machine (fre ' zing-mfi-shen # ), ft. A 
machine for friezing cloth. 

Me (««).*’, t. ; pret. and pp. frigged , ppr. frig- 
‘ ‘ perhaps (with so- 

n con- 
< AS. 

frioian (once), dance. Hence the asmbilated 
form^% 0 i, q. v.] To keep in constant mo- 
tion ; wriggle. [Prov. Eng.] 
trim* (fng' at), n. [Formerly also/r»pflf,/rtpof/ 
aD. fregat as Q. fregatte = Dan. fregat =s Bw. 
fait, < OF. fregate, F. frigate, < It. fregata , 

. fragata = Sp. P g.fragata, a frigate; per- 



Wg (frig), v. i . ; pret. and pp. frigged , ppr. j 
gtng. [Early mod. E. frigge, perhaps (witl 
nant g for surd Je) < ME. frikien, keep in < 
stant motion (of the arms and hands), " 


i rj~ 

Friese. 

Left-hand side of stairway of the great altar at Pergaraon. 
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and metopes, and in other stylos, and even In tho Doriu 
whoti not over columns, it frequently Im-hi-h a continuous 
series of figures sculptured in relief, ok the Paimthoimic 
frloxe around the cella of the Parthenon. Such a frlosu is 
sometimes called a ztgi home. See entablature , and cuts 
under column and gigantomarhy. 

■i "■""•o ■ — - 9' nere he learns to mount 

I < ME. *Pre no, < AS. Ifis curious Stairs, there finds he krinc and Cornish, 

* — ‘ And other Places other Peaces furnish 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Uartas’s Weeks, 1. 1. 
No Julty, /neze. 

Hut tress, nor colgne of vantage, hut tills bird 
Hath mode his pendent bed, mid procreant cradle. 

Sliak , Macbeth, 1. 8. 

Cornice or friese with boBsy sculptures graven. 

Milton, P. L., i 716. 
The eiicirellng friezes Um a silver-gilt howl] are full of 
groups and symbols which have evidently been adapted by 
a I’ll ton i clan artlat from Egyptian prototypes. 

C. T. Newton, Art aud Arehwol., p. 816. 


each other. Ilrydrn, tr of DuficHiioy’s Art 
^gyn. l. Amity, fellowship, i ompiiidotirtlilp, alliance. 

Mer 1 (frl'fir), u. lino who or that which fries. 

Imp. Ihct, 

Mer a t, w. Aii obsolete spoiling of friar. 

frieryt, n. All obsolete spelling of friary. 

Friese (fro/), n. and a. |< ME. m FYese, < 

Frisa, Fry si t, Firm (usually iu pi .Frisan, etc.) 

S3 <) Fries. Ftise, Franc = Ml). Friese, D. Vries = 

MLG. FrrwssOHO. brieso, Frutso, Friso , MHG. 

Vrtvsc, (1. Friese = l)an. Fri s-vr = ME. fYiso(n-), 

Frmi(u-), a Friese, a native of Friesland, a 
Friesian; first, mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny, 
iu tho plural form fiYuni (Or. Apimoi, tynirrm), 
as a pnojrio of northern Oermany. Hence Frie- 
sian, I'VUmc, Frimish, etc. Of./nrj.] I. n. 1. A 
native or an inhabitant of Friesland ; ono of tho 
Friesian race; a Friesian. — 3f. Tho language fLjg.-oi 
spoken in Friesland fir by Friesians. Hoe lYtesic. v irt «. 

liutter, hn-nd, cheese, 

Are good Kiiglish and good FrisK, Old rime. 

II. a. Pertaining to the Friosians or to thoir 
language. 

Megeite (fre'/at), ». [After F. M. von Friese.'} 

A Hiihdiid of silver and iron from Joaehims- 
tlial, BoluHiiia. It is allied to stombergito, 

Friesian, Frisian (fro'zian, friz'ian), a. and 
n. [< triesc + I. a. Pertaining to the 

people of Friesland, or to thoir language. 

Et. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Fries- 
land ; a Friese; one of the Low German people 
who were the ancestors of the present inhabit- 
ants of Friesland. — 2. Tho language spoken in 
Friesland or by Friesians. See Frtmc. 

Friegic (fre ' zlk), a. and n. [Formerly also 
Frtsie, bYtsiek; < Friese + -*c; a var., with term. 

-io, of the earlier typo I'Ywsish, q. v. J I. it. Same 
as Friesian. 

EL. n. Tho language of the Friesians. Ft w*n\ 
in its olduat form MiMH-illeully called Old AViiw, is a Low 
Uormau dioluut formerly ntioken In the northern |>art of 
Uormauy in the district which includes the present Fries- 
land. Uhl Kriosir, with Uhl Saxon mid Anglo-Saxon, con 
stituted the lnidii part of what Is colluotlvcly called Old 
Ijow Uurmaii, of wldcli tlm ]ircseiit modern Fricsic in Its 
local variations, Ninth, East, and West Frlcsir, mid Dutch, 

FloaiaiMh, and Ism Ucrmmi lu its restricted sense (I'latt 
Doiitach) urc tin modern continental remalus 

Friegigh (fre'ztsh), a. and n. [< ME. *Frrsish, 

< AS. *J<Yisisc, Frysisr, Fresisv (as OFrios. *Frr- 
sisk = I). Iriesch = MLG. Vresch, IjG. FYeisch = 

G. lYiemsch = I)an. Hw. Fnsisk), Friosish; as 
Friest 1 (AS. Frtsa) + -wAL] I. a. Pertaining 
to a Fnoso, or to tho Friesians, or to Friesland; 

Friesian : same as fYiestc. 

II n. Same as Fricstc . [Little used.] 

Mese 1 (frez), w . [Formerly also freeze, frize , 
frise (=s I). fries = (J. fries = Dan. frise s= Sw. 
fris ) ; < ( >F. frise, fri re, F. frise = Sp. Pg. fnso 
ss It .f regie, frieze ; a particular use of OF. freee, 
fraisc , F. frame, a ruff, = OSp. freso, a fringe, ss 
Olt. frtgio. fnso, f regie, mod. tregw . fringe, lace, 
homer, ornament, prob. < Ml. phryginm^fYigi- 
um , phrysum , frtsinm, frisum, an embroidered 
border, lit. Phrygian work, neul. of Phrygius, 

Phrygian: see Phrygian, and of. auriphrygUt, 
fregtatnra. Otherwise supposed to be con- 
noeted with frieze 2 , friqz, frizzle , etc., or with 
jPWw, tYiesic , etc.] In arch., that ]>urt of an en- 
tablature wltich is between the architrave and 
the cornice ; also, any longitudinal decorative 
feature or band of extonded length, occupying 


haps, as Dies supposes, for *fargata, an assumed 
contr. form of L. fabricata , fern. pp. of fahri- 
care , build, construct, whence fabricate: of. E. 
forge* (F. forge, Sp. Pg. forja, etc.), from the 
same source. So F. bailment . a building, also 
a vessel.] If. Any Bmall sailing vessel. 

Behold tho water worke and play 
About her little frigot, therein making way. 

Spenser , K. Q., II. vl. 7. 
Under those verie bridges lie left certain spaces lie- 
tweonu, from whetico the light ptunacea and frigate might 
make out to charge and recharge the encode, and retire 
themselves thither sgaine in safetie. 

Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 746. 
We tooke a frigate of tenne tuniiu, commlng from Uwa- 
thanelo laden with lildea and ginger. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 280. 

2. Among ships of war of tho old style, a ves- 
sel larger than a sloop or a brig, and smaller 
than a ship of the line, usually carrying her 
guns (which varied in number from about thir- 
ty to fifty or sixty) on the main-deck and on a 
raised quarter-deck and foreoaBtio, or having 
two decks. Such shliw wore often fast Mailers, and were 
much UMoil as cruiseni In tile great wars of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth century. Mince the 
introduction of Iron-clad vessels the term frigate has been 
applied to war-slilps of this kind huviug high speed and 
great fighting power. 

He [Commissioner Petti • • • Invented that excellent 
and new ornament of the navy which we call frigate, for- 
midable to our enemies, to us most useful and safe. 

Evelyn, Memoirs, I, 671. 
On the third day of May the admiral (Russell] sail’d from 
St. Helens with the combined squadrons of England and 
Holland, amounting to ninety ships of the line, beaidos/rig- 
atex, fire-ships, and tenders. Smollett, Hist Eng., an. 1603. 

3. Same as frigate-bird. _ Dontde-bankad trigate, 
or double-banker, a frigate which carried guns on two 
decks, and had s Hush upper deck. 

donee for an immediate connection except tho Mfftte-bird (frig'at-bGrd), n. A large marine 
similarity of spiling. Some etymologists do- the fregata aqmla or Tachypetea aqmlu. 

rivo tho word from frizz, wldcli others, on the 
contraiy, derive from frieze^, n. Hcnc efrisado, 
q. v.] I. n. 1. A thick and warm woolen cloth 
used for rough outer garmonts since the four- 
teenth century. The modofn material of this name is 
covered with a nap forming littio tufts, and is especially 
used in Ireland, whence It is oxported for overcoating. 

Cloth of gold do not despise, 

Though thou’rt matched with cloth ot frize 

OUi jimverb. 

I will ascend to the groom porter's next, 

Ely higher games, and mako my mincing knight 
Walk musing in their knotty frieze abroad. 

IV. Cartvmght, The Ordinary, li 8. 

Each put oil a coarse straw bonnet, with strings of col- 
ored calico, and a cloak of gnyfriexs. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, v. 

2. Iu leather-mannf,, an imperfection in leather, 
sometimes appearing in the preparatory pro- 
cesses of tanning. It consists In excessive tenderness 
of the grain of the hide, which appears as if it had bcon 

scraiKHl uir 

Frieze is principally cauaed in the subsequent step of 
sweating when the grain of the hide is inclined to Imj ten- 
der and hoa the appearance of being scraped off. 

C. T. Davitflealhw, p. 239. 

n a. Made of the napped or shaggy cloth 
called frieze. 

A Gentleman of the Conntrey among the boshes and bri- 
ers, [to | goo lu a pounced duhlet and a pairs of embrodered 
hoson, in the Citio to wears a frim Ierkin and a paire of 
leather breeches. Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 288. 

Woven after the manner of deep, frieze rngget. 

Holland , tr. of PlTny, till. 48. 

He wore a frim coat, and breakfasted upon toast and 
ala. St ee l s, Guardliui, No. 34. 


(frez), v. pret. aud p p.fiHezed, ppr. 
frteztng. [Early mod. E .fryse; ss F. JYatser, 
border, ss ft. fregiare, trim, border, < ML. phry- 
giarc, bonier, embroider; from tho noun: see 
frieze 1 , w.] If, To border; embroider; orna- 
ment the edge of. 

On the ton of the whlche iiiountayiic was a tree of guide, 
tho braununcs and bowos fryurd with gold, spredlng on 
every side. Hall, Hen. VIII , an. 2. 

2. To furnish with a frieze. 

Gerard and Htephen stuped lieforo a tall, thin, stuccoed 
house, I ml untraded and/nered Disraeli , Sibyl, p. 94. 

Mese 2 (frez), n. and a. [Formerly also freeze, 
f reuse, frize, fnsc; < ME. fryse (ss G. fries s= 
Hw. Dan. fris) ss OF. frize, frise, frtsse, F. frise 
ss Pg. 8p. frisa, < ML. fnsms, in full vannus 
frisius (rood. F. drap de Fnsc), as if cloth made 
in Friesland, but there appears to be no evi- 


and other species of the samo genus, belonging 
to the family Fregatiilm or Tachypctulw and 
order Ntegaiiojiodc* or Totipalmata f , noted for 



powera of flight and raptorial dis]K)8ition, found 
near land on most of tho warmer seas of the 
globe. It lias long pointed wings with a great sweep, a 
long forfleate tail, extroiuely small totipaluiate feet, a 
long, strong, hooked bill, a gular pouch, aud dark colora- 
tion. Also called frigate, frigate-pelican, aud nvan-qf- 
war bird. 

frigate-btlilt (frig' At-bilt), a. Nasi., having 
a quarter-deek and forecastle raised above the 
main-deck. 

frigate-mackerel (frig'$t-mak'e-rel), n. A 
scombroid fish, Juris thasard, of stout fusiform 
shape, with the spinous dorsal fin remote from 
the second one, and having a toothless vomer 



and palatines tad a welbdeveloped omelet 
It occurs on both sides of the Atlantio. 
frigat^MUean (frig'frt-pel'i-kgn), *. Same as 

fricatoon (frte-*Wn'), *. [< ItjJwitoiw, aug. 
f/tyata, frigate : noo frigate.] 1. A Venetian 
essel with a square stem andtwo masts.— 2f. 
i ship-rigged sloop of war. 

Spa! 


i-fak'ghi 
.frigtfm I 


n. [< L. as if 
, make cold, < 


„ „ , be colt „ r 

oooling or making cold, 
firigefhctivet (frij-f-fak'tiv),a. lAkfrigefaet-ion 
+ -toe.] Tending or serving to make cold; 
oooling. 

We will uo longer delay to lay something of thla matter : 
namely, in what line, or, If you pleaae, towards what part 
the mgefaetive virtue of cold bodiea doea operate the 
f unheat and moat atrongly. Boyle, Works, 1 1. 624. 


frigerate. Bailey , 1731. 


Mpnratoryt (frij’s-rft-io-ri), ». [< frigerate + 
-ory.] A plaee to make or keep things cool 
in. Bailey, 1731. 


;), ft. [Wl. Friga (gen. Friggjar ), 
a Kuuuess. = AS. *Frigu, found only in the 
name of tne sixth day ( Frige (toy, E. Friday : 
see Friday ), and as a common noun in gen. pi. 
friga, dat. pi. frigum , love ; as OHO. Fria. A 
different name (and goddess) from Icel. Freyfa, 
fern, associated with Freyr : see Freya, firow*. 
The name Frigg is latinized as Frigga or Friga.'] 
In Norse myth., the wife of Odin and the queen 
of the gods. She la ofteu confounded with Freya, a dis- 
tinct deity. Frigg was the goddeaa of love in lit loftier 
_and constant form. Also Frigga f Friga. 

[Latinized forms of 

[Ppr. of *friggle , freq. 
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Tennyson, Aylmer’a Field, 
frightablft (fri'ta-bl), a. [< fright + -able.] 
Capable of being frightened; timid. [Bare.] 
Ghcdera U apreading. . . . Medical men can do nothing, 
except frighten thoee that are /right able. 

Carlyle, in Fronde. 

frighted (frl'ted), p. a. 1. Frightened. 

The anoient foe of Caledonia's laud 

Now waves hia banner* o’er her /righted fields. 

^ Home, Douglass. 

2. In her., same as/orceal. 
frighten (frf'tn), v. t. [(fright + -e»ii (e).] To 
strike with fright; terrify; gearo; dismay. 

Even that (2,000 leagues | was a Voyage enough to fright- 
en us, considering our scanty I Provisions. 

Dampter, Voyages, 1. 280. 
The ruggod Bears, or apotteil Lynx's llrood, 
Frighten the ValUca, and infest the Wood 

Prior, Solomon, i. 
The chilling tnle f 

Of midnight murder was a wonder heard 
With doubtful credit, told to frighten Indies. 

Ctnejrer, Task, lv. 664. 
Frightened water, weak ton or coffee served on Ixmrd 
ship. ISailora' alang.]ogyn. To affright, dismay, daunt, 
appal, intimidate. See afraid. 
mffhtenable (fri'tn-a-bl), a. [< frighten + 
-able.] Susceptible of being frightened. Cole- 
ridge. [Bare.] 
frjgntftu (frlt'ffd), 


i. [< ME. frightful, afraid ; 
raid, timid: seo fright, n ., 


IW(^F^(frig;tt),n. 

Same as Frigg. 
friggmig (frilling), a. 
of frig, t>.] Wriggling. 


How waa the head of the beast out off at first In this 
nation? It is harder for us to cut off the friggling tall 
of that hydra of Home. S. Ward , Sermons, p. 178. 

fright (frit), ft. 
from */l 

forahta — , 

vurcht, vorght = MLG. vrochte , vruchte, vorehte, 
LG. fruckt sb OHG. forhta , forahta, forohta , 
MHG. vorhte, vorht, G. furcht (= 8w. fruktan 
= Dan. frygt, perhaps borrowed) as Goth. 
faurhtei, fright. The associated verb, AS. 
fyrhtan, E. fright, etc., was prob. orig. strong, 
as shown by the adj. jpp. AS. forht =a OHG. 
forht ss Goth, faurhts, timid, afraid : see fright, 
v. t. Not connected with fear 1 or with afraid. ] 

1. Sudden and extreme fear; terror caused by 
the sudden appearance or prospoet of danger. 

But though I have seen, and liecnhosot by them f water- 
spouts] often, yet the Fright was always the greatest part 
or the harm. Dampter , Voyages, I. 408. 

Oentlo Lamia judged, and judged aright, 

That Lyelus could not love In naif a fright, 

Bo threw the goddess off, and won his heart 
More pleasantly by playing woman's part 

Keatn , Lamia, I. 

2. Anything which by its sudden occurrence 
or appearance may greatly startle and alarm ; 
hence, by hyperliole, a person of a shocking, 
grotesque, or ridiculous appearance in either 
person or dress: as, she is a perfect fright. 

Likewise if I had thought I’d lieon 
Bic a great fright to thee. 

I’d brought Sir John o’ Ersklno park ; 

He's tnretty feet and three. 

Lang Johnny Moir (Child’s Ballads, IV. 278). 

Auld Beelrie aye he keepit tight, 

An' trig and hraw ; 

But now they’ll busk her like a fright— 

Willie’s awa* ! Burnt, To William Creech. 
■Bm L Terror , Dismay, etc. See alarm. 

fright (frit), v. t, [< ME. frighten, < AS. fyrh- 
tan, tr., make afraid, forhtian, intr., be afraid, 
ss OS. forhtian, forahtian ss OFries. fruehta = 
OD. vruehten, mrchten, vorehten = MLG. vroch - 
ten, vruehten, vorehten, LG. fruchten as OHG. 
forahtan, furihtan, MHG. viirhten, G. furchten 
(Bw.frukta ss Dan. frygte, borrowed) ss Goth. 
faurhtjan, fear; the tr. verb was prob. orig. 
strong: cf. the adj. pp. AB. forht ss OHG. forht 
ss Goth, faurhts, timid, afraid: see fright, n. 
Hence frighten, q. v.] To frighten; affright; 
terrify; scare. 

Which Name of Salisbury wo frighted the French, think- 
ing he had been come to rescue them, that casting away 
their Weapons they ran all away. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 181. 

The story soon is improved snd spreads, that a mad dog 
fcad/Vtyfttaf a lady of distinction. 

Goldsmith, Citisen of the World, bdx. 


cfT AS. forhtfull, afrai< 

and -ful.] 1. Full of occasion for fright; 
causing or apt to oxoite alarm or terror ; ter- 
rible; dreadful: as, n frightful chasm; a fright- 
ful tempest. 

Thy school -days frightful, desperate, wild, and fnrlnuH. 

Shok., Rich III., lv. 4. 

One cannot conceive wo frightful a state* of a nation. A 
maritime couutry without a marine, mid without com- 
merce, a continental country without a frontier, and for 
a thousand miles surrounded with iMiwurful, warlike, and 
ambitious neighbours. Burke, Tolley of the Allies. 

Like one that on a lonesome mail 
Doth walk in fear and dread, . . . 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vl. 

2. Intolerable; shocking; hideous. [Hyper- 
bolic.] 

11 Odious 1 In woollen ! 'twoiild a saint provoke " 

(Wore the last words that poor NurHsaasixiko) : . . . 

‘‘One would not, sure, lie frightful when one's dead.” 

Pttjte, Moral Essays, L 260. 

8f. Full of terror; fearful; alarmed. 

Their young hoyes 

And f rightfull matrons making wofull noise, 

In heape euhedg'd it Victim, tr of Virgil (1032). 
»Byn. Dreadful, Fearful, etc. (sot* a irful ) ; alarming, ter- 
rific, horrible, shocking. 

frightfully (frit'fftl-i), adv. 1. In a frightful 
manner; dreadfully; terribly. 

Then to her glass ; and, “ Hetty, pray, 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day ? ” 

Swift, 1 Ally’s Journal. 

2. Intolorably; shockingly; hideously; exceed- 
ingly* [Hyj>erbolic.] 

They [the Lapps] are frightfully pious and commonplace. 

• B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 180. 

frightfolneBB (fiit'ffd-noH), u. The quality of 
being frightful. 

Those few horses that remalno am sent forth for discov- 
ery ; they find nothing but monuments of fright/ulnene, 
pledges of security. Bp. Hall, Samaria’s Famine Believed. 

frlghtihe&dt, n. [ME. fnghUhed; < frighty + 
-head.] Fright; fear. 

A1 he It listuudc in frightihed. 

Genesis and Kxodu* (E. E. T. 8.), L 2222. 

frlghtilyt (frl'ti-li), adv. [ME. * fir%ghtily,frigti - 
wee; (frighty + -ly*.] In fear; fearfully. 

Iacob abrald, A wide frif/lilike. 

Genesitt and Kxodue (E E. T. 8.), 1. 1617. 

frightlBBB (frlt'les), a. [< fright + -less.] Free 
from fright. [Bare.] 

I speak e all fright tone Mareton, Bophonlsba, lv. 1. 

frightmentt (frit'ment), n. [< fright + -mmt.] 
Fright; terror; alarm. 

All Cheat frightmentt are hut idle dreams. 

Vekker and WebeUr, Westward Ho, lv. 2. 

WgWgf, a. [ME. fright,, frizti; < fright + 

Tho wurthen hefrigli. 

Oenaeie and Esodue (E. E. T. fl.), 1. 067. 

frigid (frij'id), a. [* Sp. frigido a Pg. It. fri- 
gtao, < L. frigidus, cold, chill, cool, < fiigere, be 
cold; cf. friga* (frigor -), cold, coldness, cool- 
ness, a Gr. /uyoc (for *Fpiyoc), cold, /uyow, 
freeze. See/riHl.] 1. Cola in temperature; 
wanting heat or warmth; icy; wintry: as, the 
frigid zone. 
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Thera is also a great dlfferenee betwixt the degrees hi 
coldness In the air of frigid regions and of England. 

BfiyhsWoSsTn.BOP. 

The stone on which our colonial life waa founded was 
frigid as an arctic boulder— there was no molecular mo- 
tion to give out life and heat 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 16. 

2. Cold in temperament or feeling; wanting 
warmth of affection or of zeal ; chilly in man- 
ner; impassive. 

Even Ida [Will lam of Orange’s] admirers generally ac- 
counted . . . | him | the must distant and frigid of men. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng , vli. 

Mrs. Fairfax ! I saw her in a black gown mid widow’s 
cap —frigid, perhaps, hut not uncivil : a model of ulduriy 
English respectability. Charlotte Bronte, Jauc Eyre, x. 

3. Marked by or manifesting mental coldness; 
coldly formal or precise; lifeless; torpid; chill- 
ing: as, frigid dovotions or services; frigid po- 
liteness or manners. 

Bleak lovd realm, where frond stjIcH nlioiind, 
Where never yet a dating thought wuk round. 

Parnell, To Boliughroke. 
Then, crush’d by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 

For years the pow’r of Tragedy decllu d ; 

From Bard to Bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till Declamation roar'd whilst ThhhIoii slept. 

Johnmm, Prologue at tho Opening of Drury (aii» (1747). 

Ilic heroic rhymes of tho Icelanders are crowded with 
frigid conceits. G. P. Mareh, LeeU. on Kng. latig., xxv. 

4. Wanting generative heat or vigor ; impo- 
tent. Job iison. — Frigid zones, in ocoy. , the two cones 
* omprehended between the poles ana the jiolar circles, 
which are 2iT ntf from the iioles. 

frigidarium (frij-i-dft'ri-um), n . ; pi. frigidaria 
(-it). [L., a cooling-room, neut. of frigvdarius, 
of or for cooling, < frigidus, cold, cool: boo fri- 
gul.] In one. arch., tlio cooling-apartment in 
a bath, in or adjoining which the cold bath was 
placed. 

fngidite (frij'id-It ), it. [< Frtgido (soo dof.) + 
-it*®.] A metallic mineral related to totralie- 
drite, but containing a small percentage of 
nickel, found in the mines of the Valle del 
‘do, Liguria, Italy. 

‘ty (fri-jid'i-ti), ft. [< F. frigidity = Pr. 
frigiditat = It. fnmdtU), < LL. fngtd\ta(t-)s, 
cold, < frigtdus , cold : soo frigid.] 1 . ('oldness ; 
want of heat. 

Ice Is water congealed by U\c frigidity of the air. 

Sir T Brmv ne, Vulg Err., 11 1. 

2. Coldness of feeling, manner, or quality; want 
of ardor, animation, or vivacity in action or 
manifestation; chilliness; dullness. 

Having lieguu loftily In heavens uiilvorsall Alphulwl, ho 
fain downc to that wretched piHtrencsse and frt, m dtly as 
to talke of Bridge street in heav'n and the Ostler of licav'n. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctynmmis. 

8. Want of natural heat and vigor of body ; im- 
potency. Bailey, 1731. 

frigidly (frij'id-li), adv. In a frigid man- 
ner; coldly; without warmth of feeling or 
manner. 

If In the Platonical Philosophy there are some things 
directing to It [a communion with dod|, yet they are hut 
frigidly expressed. 

Bale h. Harmony of tho Divine Attributes, xvtl. 

frigidness (frij'id-ncs), w. The stnlo of being 
frigid ; coldness ; want of ardor or forvor ; fri- 
gi(Sty. 

friglferoilB (fri-jif'e-rus), a. [< L. frigus, cold, 
+ ferre = E. hear^ . | Bearing or bringing cold : 
as, frigiferous winds. Evelyn. [Hare.] 

frigOlitO (frig-o-lc'td), w. The Nrqihora serun- 
mflora, a small h^gtuninoas tree or shrub of 
western Texas and New Mexico. The wood is 
hard and heavy, and makes excellent f ueL 

frigorlc (fri-gor'ik), a. [< L. frigus (frigor-), 
cold, + -»>.] 1 M aining to or consisting fn the 
application of cold. [Bare.] 

The conditions under which tho frigoric service was to 
be Introduced into the morgue- 

Sci. Amer ., N. 8 , LVI. 178. 

frlgorific (frig-v-rif Mk), a. [= F. frignrifiquc, 
< LL. frtgortlicHS, oooling, < frigus (frigor-), 
oooluess, cold, + facers, make.] Causing cold ; 
producing or generating cold : nu, frigorific mix- 
tures. See freezing-mixture. 

When the fngorifiek tiower was arrived at the height, 
I several times found, that water . . . would f reuse hi a 
quarter of a minute by a minute watch. 

Hoyle, Works, III. 147. 

frigoriflcal (frig-$-rif'i-kal), a. [< frigorifle + 
-of.] Same a&Jrigorifc. 

frigotH, w. An obsolete* spelling of frigate. 

frigot^t, n. [Appar. a capricious use of the 
form frigofl, witn sense taken from L. frigus, 
cold, frigidus, frigid.] A person of eoid or pas- 
sive temperament. 
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And Indeed, It la much liettor to be aueb a henpecked 
fngot (aic errore) than alwaya to lie racked and tortured 
with the grating surmises of suspicion and jealousy. 

Knmrt, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Polly, p. 88. 

frijole (Bp. pron. fre-licVla), w. [Sp. frijol, flt~ 
jot, hIho Jrisol, frtswlo = Cat. fasol, French 
bean, kidney- Loan, < h.fascolus, phascolus, kid- 
ney-bcau: hoc fane?* and phaseolus.] The com- 
mon name in Mexico for the cultivated bean of 
tliat country, which forms an important staple 
of food. 

The Mexican* were alao akilful makera of earthen jkiU, 
in which were cooked the native beana called by the H|MUi- 
iih/njMe*, and the varioua aavory atewa still in \<igue 

H. D. Tylor , Kncyc. Hrlt., XVI. 218. 

Mjolillo (Bp. pron. frd-ho-le'lyd), n. [Mox. 
Bn., dim. of Sp. frijol : see fngole.] Tlie Lon- 
ekomrpm latifolius, a leguminous tree of Mex- 
ico and the West Indies, 
frikftt, a. Bee fleck*. 

frilalt, n. [Of./riW 2 .] A bonier of ornamental , 
ribbon, mentioned as in use in 1GD0. Fairholt. 
frill 1 (fril). v. t. |< OF. f rilin', shiver with 
cold, < frillem, chill, cold of nature, F. fitleux , 
chill, < ML. as if 'fngtdulosus, < L. frigidulus , 
somewhat cold, dim. of fngtdus, cold: see fri- 
I To shiver with cold, as a hawk or outer 

frill 1 (fril). m. [</n//i, •».] A shivering with 
cold, as a bin I ; tlie ruffling of a bird’s feathers 
when shivering with cold. 
frill 2 (fril), n. [A particular use of frill*, ft., a 
bonlor of this kind being likened to the ruf- 
fling of a bird’s feathers when it shivers with 
cold: see frill i, m.] 1. A narrow ornamental 
bordering made of a strip of textile material, 
of which one edge is gathered and the other 
left loose, as in a narrow flounce; a ruffle. 

111m frill and neckcloth hung limp under IiIh tagging 
waistcoat. Thackeray , Vanity Pair, I. 284. 

bid ho stand at the diamond door 

Of hU house in a rainbow frill t 

Tennyson , Maud, xxlv. 

Hence — 9. Anything resembling such a bor- 
der. 

Mow dollcato thy gauzy frill / 
flow rich thy branching atom ' 

K Kllxott, To the bramble Flower. 

Htwclllcally (a) Tlie projecting fringe of liuir on the 
cheat of some dogs, iim tlie collie. 

The Pomeranian dug 1 m employed on a sheep-dog, for 
which he Is fitted liy Ida peculiarly woolly coat mid ample 
frill, rendering him to a great degree proof iigaliiHt wet 
and cold/ Dogs if Great Ilntain amt America, p. 182. 

(b) Homo fringing part or process of ail anlninl. Uko a 
ruffle ; a frilling : hh, Lhe genital frill* of a hydrozoan. 
fincy ftrit , XII. 663 (e) In hynicriomycctoua fungi, a 

Biiporlor aniiulUH or ring ; an aunuliiH formed of tiMiie 
suspended from the upox of the atlpe and free at other 
points, at first forming a membranous covering for tho 
fiyinciitiim, but detached oh the plleus expandM ; an ar- 
ts! Ilia. (cO In phot mi., the swelling ami loosening of a gela- 
tin film around tlie edges of a plate. Hoof nil-, i». 

3. Au affectation of dross or of maimer ; an air: 
usually in tho plural : as, lie puts on too many 
frills. [Col loo., U. 8.] Frill pattern, In ccmto., 
a pattern made of separate small threads of slip laid side 
by side on the surfuce. See clip itrcaration. 
frill 2 (fril), r. [< fril ft, w.] I, trails. 1. To form 
into a frill; fluto or plait: as, to frill a bonier 
in a dross. 

Hla long liiiiHtoeliooH on his upper lip, like briatlos, 
frill'd back to IiIm neck. KiioUex, Hist. Turks, ]». Mil. 

9. To ornament with frills: as, to / nil a chilli’s 
garment. Frilled lizard. Rnmo mefriU-Uzarti 

TL %ntra ns. To become frilled or ruffled. Him- 
ciflcally, in photogmphy, said of tlie gelatin film of a dry 
plate when In eourse of the development, from too high 
teiniieratiiru of tlie wutcr or other cause, it rises from tne 
gloss iii rulHcs, which may lie sulHcleiitly extended to dc- 
stroy the picture, or even to cause the entire film to slip 
from tlie plate. 

frUlback (frirbnk), «. One of a particular 
breed of domestic pigeons, 
frilling (fril'ing), w. [Verbal n. otflilft, r.] 1. 
Frills ; ruffles ; gathered strips in general. — 9. 
In photog . , a ruffling up or loosening of the film 
of a gelatin-emulsion plate. It appears during the 
development or flxlug of the negative, and may be guarded 

r ust by the use of alum in tne flxing-bath, or of Ice In 
water used for washing. 

frill-lizard (fril'liz'lird), ti. The Anglo-Aus- 
tralian name of a lizard of the genus Chlamy- 
dosaurits (which see). C. kingi has a crenate mem- 
brane-like rutf almut its neck, which It olevatea when ir- 
ritated or frightened. It Is said sometimes to walk on 
Its hind legs alone, a very unusual mode of progression 
among existing reptiles Also called frilled luant. See 
cut in next column. 

frim (frim), a. [< MB. frym, < AB. freme, a 
secondary form of flam , from, bold, forward, 
strenuous, strong, etc. : see from, adv ., and ef. 
frame , t>.] Flourishing, [faov. Bug.] 







F rinyillhia 

In some of the lower moths, as the TimeUm, the trtfe 
of the seeondmry Is frequently wider than the wing Itself. 
6. In photog ., a thickened edge of inferior sen- 
sitiveness on the pouring-off margin of a sensi- 
tized plate.- Marginal fringes, In omith., the mem- 
branous borders or fringe-like processes along the toes of 
sundry birds. 




FrlU-liuurd ( CM lamydcsn urus kingi). 

My plenteous liosoin stmw'd 
With all abundant sweets ; my frim and lusty flank 
llcr bravery then displays, witli meadows hugely rank. 

Drayton, I'olyolblon, xill. 397. 

Frimaire (frd-raSr ’ ), n. [F.,< fnmas, hoar frost, 
rime, < OF. firmer, freeze: referred, doubtfully, 
to led. hrim &= AB. hrim, rime: see rime 2 .] 
The third month of tho French revolutionary 
calendar (see calendar), beginning, in the year 
1703, on November 21st, and ending Decem- 
ber 20th. 

frindt, «. An obsolete form of friend. 

frine (frin), v. i. : pret. and pp. frined, ppr. 
fritting. [< Bw. dial, fryna = Norw. frir~ 
make a wry faco; cf. Bw. dial, flina = Ol 
flint ?, make a wry face. Bee frown, t>.] To 
whine or whimper; fret. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

fringe (frinj), «. [< ME. fringe, frenge, < OF. 
'fringe (not found, but inferred from F. dial. 
frinehe. It. dial, frinsa , ML. fringia ), another 
form of OF. flange, F. flange = It. frunyia s= 
Bp. Pg. franja (cf. D. flavgw, franje = MLG. 
flense = MHO. franco, G.lranse = Sw. flans = 
Dan. flyndse, a fringe, < F.); appar. the same, 
with unexplained deviation of form, as Pr. 
fremna = Wallachian fnmlnc, < LL. fimbria, a 
border, fringe, L. pi. fimbria *, fibers, tlireads, 
shreds, fibrous part, fringe: see Jimbrta .] 1. 

An ornamen- 

JSE 

sliort lengths 
of thread, 

whother loose 
or twisted, or 
of twisted 

cord more or 
less fine, vari- 
ously arranged or combined, projecting from 
the edge of the material ornamented. Fringe may 
consist i>f the frayeil or raveled edge of tho piece of stuff 
ornamented, but it Is generally of other material, often 
made very solid and pdpdorous, the cords being of tightly 
twisted silk or of gold pr silver thread of considerable 
thickness ami length. 

She shaw'd me a mantle o’ rod scarlet, 

Wl gouden flowers and fringe* flue. 

Alison Grow (Child's ballads, I. 108). 
Orl. Where ilwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ho * With this shephenless, my sister; here, In the skirts 
of the forest, like friiuje upon a petticoat. 

Shak., As you Like It, ill. 8. 
’Hie objection was not to the dress-trimming which lias 
lwcn known as fringe for almve flve hundred years, but 
t«> n mi ale of dressing the hair which concealed the fore- 
head, hy tho front lialr being ent short and falling over 
it after tho fashion of fringe. N. and Q., 7th sor., 111. 26A. 

9. Soinetldng resembling a fringe; a broken 
bonier; any oordor or edging: as, a fringe of 
trees around a field, or of shrubs around a gar- 
den ; a fringe of troops along a line of defense. 

And as she sleeps 
Kee how light creeps 
Through the chinks, and beautifies 
The rayey fringe other falre eyes. 

Cotton, Song. 

Thnt charity which bears tho dying and languishing 
soul from the fringes of hell to the seat of the brightest 
star*. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 768. 

Tlie great mainland la barbarian; the islands and a 
fringe of sea-coast are Greek. 

X. A . Freeman, Venice, p. 384. 

Specifically — 3. In hot., a border of slender 
processes or teeth; a fimbria. — 4. In optics, 
one of the alternate light and dark bands pro- 
duced by diffraction. See diffraction. — 5. In 
sool., a row of closely set, even hairs on a mar- 
gin ; specifically, in entom ., tlie edging of fine 
even hairs on the wing of a butterfly or moth. 


Awyrtan Fringe*, from ardent bas-relief*. 


as of cloth, or by sewing on; border. 

They have pretty peoces of pretty coloured cloth . . . 
hanging from tlie middle of their forehead downe to their 
noaes, fringed with long falre frluge. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 00. 

The tumbling billows fringe with light 
The crescent shore of Lynn. 

0. W. ttedmet, Agnes. 

Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing tlie dusty road with harmless gold. 

Lovmll, To the Dandelion. 

Fringed bog-bean. Bee bog-bean.— Fringed _ 

Hee gentian Fringing reef. Bee reef. 

fringe-baeked (irinj ' bakt), a. Having the back 
fringed, as a lizard. 

fringelOM (frilij ' les), a. [< fringe + -less.] 
Having no fringe. 

fringelet (frinjHet), n. [< fringe + -/cf.] A 
small fringe. 

Each fringelet la a tulw mode of firm elastic membrane. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 747. 

fringent (frin'jent), a. [< fnnge + -cuf.] Fring- 
ing; encircling like a fringe. 

A shower of meteors 
Cross the orbit of the earth, 

And, lit by fringent air, 

Blaze near and far. 

JSmermm, Daemonic and Celestial Love, 
(frinj 'pod), n. A name givon in 
California to Thvsanocarpus laciniatus, a crucif- 
erous plant with flattened, orbicular, winged 
pods, the margin of which is frequently lobed 
or fringed. 

fringe-tree (frinj'trS), n. The Chionantkus Vir- 
ginia, a small tree allied to tho ash, found on 
river-banks in the United States, from Penn- 
sylvania to Texas, and frequently planted for 
ornament. It bears looeo drooping panicles of white 
flowers, the loug narrow {totals of which suggest tho 
name. It Is sometimes used In medicine, especially In 
jaundice and fevers.— Purple fringe-tree, the smoke- 
tree, JthuK Cotinui t. 

FringHlft (frin-jil'tt), n. [NL., < L.flingilla, 
also frtgilla and frigyilla, some small bird, sup- 
posed to be the chaffinch ; origin unknown ; pos- 
sibly, like finch*, q. v., ult. imitative of the bird’s 
note.] A Linnean genus of birds, the finches, 
once nearly conterminous with the modern fam- 
ily FringiUitlo! , and of no determinate limits: 
now usually restricted to such species as tho 
chaffinch or common finch of Europe, F. ccelebs, 
and considered typical of the family FnngtU 
lidw . Bee out under chaffinch. 

fringUlaceons (frin-ji-l&'shius), a. [< FrtnaiUa 
+ -aceous.] Pertaining to the finches or Frtn- 
gillidte: frlngilliform ; fringilline. 

Fringillidffi (frin-jil'i-de), n. pi [NL., < FViu- 
gilla + -it la;.] A largo ami nearly cosmopoli- 
tan family of small seed-eating conirostral 
laminiplontar oscine passerine birds with nine 
jirimanoB ; the finches, it is not suHcimtlhie of exact 
definition, cuid la of fluctuating limits. Tlio group has 
Ihhjii mado to Include the larks (AlauduUr), which are 
scutolllplantar ; the weaver-hlrds (Ploeeidai), which are 
KMirtmaried ; and to exclude the buntings Usmberizuhe), 
which cannot be distinguished from the finches. The 
tauagors (Tanagridas) have been both included and ex- 
cluded. According to the present composition of the 
group, the buntings are Indnded, tlie other birds altove 
mentioned being excluded ; and the FnngiUida contain 
all the finches, buntings, groslieaks, crossbills, sparrows, 
linneta, siskins, etc., which conform to the characters 
alrnve given, lucre are some 600 nominal species, distrib- 
uted in upward of 100 so-called genera. No tenable sub- 
division of the family exists, though several have been 
proitosed. The latest authority makes 3 subfamilies: 
Coccolhroiutince, Fringillvnat. and Kmberitinm, or the 
grosbeaks, finches proper, and buntings. 

fringilliform (frin-jil'i-fdrm), a. [< KL.fringiL 
liformis. < Fringilla + L. forma, form.] Finoh- 
hko; fringilline or fringillaoeouB. 
Fringilllformei (frin-jil-i-f fir'mez), fi.pl. [NL. : 
see flingUltform.] In Sundevalrs system of 
classification, a group of birds, the same as his 
Conirostres. 

Fringfflina (frin-ji-H'ne), n. pi [NL., < Frin- 
gilla + Ana.] A conventional subfamily of 
FringiUidc p. having no definition, taking name 
from and including the genus FringiUa ; the 
true finches. The most typical representatives of the 
subfamily have the nasal bones not produced beyond the 
line of the nrlitts, the mandibular angle slight, and the 
cutUug edges of the bill apposed throughout or nearly so. 
Bee ant under chaffi n ch. 



ffctngilttlli (trin-jil'in), a. [< + 4*# 1 .] 

Finch-like : fringillaeeous or fringilliform; in 
a restricted sense, of or pertaining to the Frin- 
ffiUinaf. Cones. 

frjngy (frin'il), a. [< /rfowre + -el.] Of the 
nature of a fringe; adorned with fringes. 
l«rd of my time, my devious path I bend 
Through JWmw woodland, or amooth-ahaven lawn. 

Shenstone, Elegies, xxiv, 

friplert (frip'16r), a. Same ns flipper. Wares. 
Though they smell of the ftipUr'% lavender half a year 
after. Greene, Arcadia. 

fripper (frip'6r), H. [Also written fripier (and 
lengthened fripperer) ; < OF. fiipier, one who 
mends or trims up old garments and sells them, 
< fripper, rub up and down, wear to rags, F. 
fnper, rumple, crumple, wear out (clothes), 
spoil.] One who dealB in frippery or old clothes, 
farewell, /ripper, farewell, potty broker. 

Chapman, Monsieur D'Ollvo. 
A fripper’ t or broker's shop, that hath ends of every* 
thing, but nothing of worth. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 247. 

fripperer (frip'6r-6r), a. Same as flipper. 

frippery (frip'tovi), a. and a. [< OF. fripcrie, 
F. friperie, an old-clothes shop, tappers trade, 
old clothes, frippery, <fripier, fripper: see /Wp- 
perJ] l a. 1. Trade or traffic in old clothes. 
IV Ol. Now your profession, I pray Y 
Ft. Frippery, my lord, or, as some term it, Petty Ero* 
kery. Chapman, Monsieur DOlive, lit 1. 

2. A place where old clothes are sold. 

Tnn. Look, wliat a wardrobe here is for thee I 
Cal . Let it alone, thou fool ; It is but trash. 

Tnn. O, ho, monster; wo know what lielonga to % frip- 
pery. Shak. , Tempest, 1 v. 1. 

Ho Shews like a walking frippery. 

Massinger, City Madam, 1. 1. 

3. Old clothes; cast-off garments; clothing dis- 
carded after wearing. 

A world of des] 

Procures some 
Some frippery to 
Rag fair is a placu near the Tower of London where old 
cloutlm and frippery aro sold. Pope, Dunciad, i. 20, note. 

It is a saturnalia of complacent tilackguardlsm and vul- 
gar villainy, tricked out in the cast-off frippery of lluul- 
deus of Warsaw and Sir Charles Uraudlson. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., II. 100. 

Hence — 4. Worthless or useless trifles; trum- 
pery; gewgaws. 

Poor poet aj>o, that would be thought our chief, 
Whose works are e'en the frippery of wit H. Jonson. 
lty living a year or two in towu, she is as fond of gause 
and French frippery as the best at them. 

Goldsmith , She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1 . 
Thu gauxy frijtpery of a French translation. Seott. 
There seems fin Ravenna] to bo no interval totween the 
marbles and mosaics of Justinian or Tlieodorlo and the 
imilgititicant fripjtery of the last century. 

J. A. Symondi , Italy and Greece, p. 268. 

II. a. Trifling; frivolous; contemptible; 
trumpory. 

With his flye {topping in and ont again, 

Argued a cause, a frippery cause. 

Fletcher , The Chances, it. 2. 


isperate undertakings, possibly, 
e hungry meals, some tavern surfeits, 
v to hide nakedness. Fort I, Fancies, L 1. 


iy uiiiuui mu wciiv uii 

to Parma. Gray, To his Mother. 

The King gsve her a gold watch and chain the next day. 
She says, “ the manner was all" — and Indeed so It was, 
for I never saw a more frippery present. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 101. 

friiadot. frisadot (ta-za'dd), a. [Also friesea - 
dow and freasadowe; < Sp.frisado, silk plush 
or shag: seo frieze*, friss.j A fine kind of 
frieze. 

In winter your vpper garment must be of cotton or 
friezeadow. Babees Book (E. E. T. &), p. 240. 

A patent was grantedfin 1667] to Charles Hastings, Esq., 
that in consideration that he brought in the skill of mak- 
ing /W mmJom as they were rasde at Harlem and Amster- 
dam, being not used in England, that therefore he should 
have the sole trade thereof for divers yean, etc. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 23. 

friK0lt.«. SeeJHskk. 

WaoH, n. An oosolete form otfliese*. 

Mm% n. An obsolete form of frieze*. 

Mae 8 (fr §z), ft. Same as chevaw-de-frise. 
frisesomorom (fris # e-sfl-m6 # rum), n. The 
mnemonic nftme of an indirect mood of the first 
figure of syllogism. The following is an example : 
Some prophecies come true ; but no scientific prediction 
Is prophecy ; hence, some things that come true are not 
aelenttfle predictions. Three of the vowels and four of 
the consonants of this name, which ia one of those given 
by Petrus Hlapanus (see barbam), are significant. / in- 
dicates that the major premise is a particular affirmative; 
«. that the minor premise la a universal negative; o, that 
the conclusion is s particular negative ; /, that the mood is 
to be reduced toferio; the two Fa, that the premises are 
both to be simply converted in the reduction ; and the 
first m, that the premises are to be transposed. ~ ' 
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li one of the moods not given by Aristotle, bnt 
added by his pupil Theophrastus, and it la the moat Inter- 
esting of these. It is sometimes called fritetmo, and, by 
English writers who place it in the fourth figure, ftssison. 

frisetta (ta-zet'ft), n. [Dim. of F .frise, frieie.] 
A finer variety of frieze. 
friflCtte, n. So efrizette. 

friaeur (frG-z6r'), n. [< F .f riser, curl, friz*: 
see flrisz. ] A hair-dresser. 

That barbers' boys who would to trade advance 
With us to call them smart friseurs from France. 

Oratt*. 

His [Hogg’s] very hair hat a coarse itringfiicas aliout it 
which proves beyond dlsputo its utter ignorance of all the 
arts of the/ttseur. 

Lockhart , in Personal Traits of Brit Authors. 

Frisian, a. and n. See Friesian. 

Frlsict. 0. and n. See Fricsic. 

frisk (frisk), a. and n. [< OF. fHsquc, F.f risque, 
lively, jolly, blithe, brisk, fine, spruce, gay, var. 
of free, frts (flrischc,frcschc, f.), fresh; cf. leel. 
(only mod.) flriskr, frisky, brisk, vigorous, = 
Sw. Dan. frisk, lively, hearty, fresh, otc.; both 
F. and Soand. forms are of G. origin, < OHG. 
flrise , MHG. vrisch, G. fHsch, fresh, the prop- 
er Scand. forms for ‘fresh* being Icel. ferskr, 
Sw. fdrsk, Dan. fersk, fresh (in a more limit- 
ed sense): see/tok.J I.f a. Lively; brisk; 
frisky. 

II. n. A frolic; a gambol; a dance; a merry- 
making. 

Then doe the salvage beasts begin to play 
Thulr ploasant/Wssw, and loath thulr wonted food. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 46. 
Is not tills fine, I trow, to see the gambols. 

To hear the Jigs, observo the frisk*, he unchnnted 
With the rare discord of bells, pipes, and talxira. 
Hotch-potch of Hootch and Irish twlngle-twangles. 

Ford, Perkin Warlieck, 111. 2. 
Tlie joyful surprise that lighted up their faces and dla- 
played itself over their whole bodies, in a variety of ca- 
pers aud/rudr*. Jane A usten, Pride and Prejudice, p. 242. 

frifik (frisk), r. [== Sw. frislca ( upp ), refresh, 
freshen, exhilarate, = ODan. fnske, freshen, 
Dan .fliske op, refresh, rovivo; from the adj.] 

1. intrans. 1. To leap, skip, prance, or gambol, 
as in frolic. 

One /Turks and slnga, and erics, A flagon more 
To drench dry cares. (Juarlrn, Kinhleins, L 8. 

Nor frisking heifers bound alnnit the place, 

To spurn the dew-drops off. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Ooorgics, iv. 
The truant turned a deaf ear, and kept frisking on the 
top of the rising ground like a goblin by moonlight 

Seott, Kenilworth, lx. 

2. To freshen, as the wind. JIamersly. 

II. trans. To squander idly; dissipate in 
sport: with away. 

If not advis’d, thou art drawn In lieyond a retreat, or at 
least to frisk away much of thy time and estate. 

A Cap, dre (quoted in Mares). 

frifikalt (tas'kal), n. Same as frtsklc. 

frilker (tas'k6r), n. One who frisks or gam- 
bols ; an inconstant or frivolous person. 

Now I am afrisker, all men on me looke, 

What I should doe bnt set cocke on the hoopo? 

Dr. Board, in Camden’s Remain*, Inhabitants. 

friflket (fris'ket), n. [F. firisquette : see frisk.! 
In printing , a thin framework of iron hinged 
to the top of the tympan of u hand-press. For 
use. a sheet of turner is stretched and pasted over the 
frisket, and from this paper spaces aro cut ont to permit 
contact lietwuon the type and the sheet to lie printed, 
which it serves to hold In placn when tlio frisket Is fold- 
ed down upon the tympau, and to keep clean In the parts 
notprinted. 

frifikftll (frisk'ffil), a. [<fnsk + -/id.] Brisk; 
lively; frolicsome. 

nta anortlvo lambs 

This way and that convolv’d In fnskful glee 
Their frolics play. Thomson, Spring, 1. 837. 

friskily (fris'ki-li), ado. [= ODan. friskelig.] 
In a frisky manner; briskly, 
frlaktnt, i». [<yw«fc + -(*)<».] A gay, frisky 
person. Davies. 

SirQ. I gave thee this chain, manly Tuoca. 

Tue. Ay, say’st thou wo,friskint Ikkker, Satlrumastlx. 

frifikineas ( fris'ki-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being frisky ; briskness; liveliness; frolic. 


i in the spring show us that the /riskiness of one 
Is a cause of /riskiness In those near it — if one leaps, 
others leap. //. Speneer , Prin. of Fsychol., 1 606. 

friaking (fris'king), n. [Verbal n. of frisk, v.] 
Capering; frolicsome mirth. 

One dellghteth in mirth, and the frisking* of an airy 
soal Feltham, Resolves, i. 60. 

YL\m frisking was at cv’nlng honrt, 

For then he lost his fear. 

Cowper, Epitaph on a Hare. 

frlskingly (fris'king-li), adv. In a frisking or 
frisky manner. 


frith 

frifiklst (fris'kl), n. [Also friskal, frisool; < 
flnsk, t?.] A frisk or curvet, as of a horse. 

But ho is rare for /risrobr ; nay. what’s worse, 

He treads a measure like a miller’s horse. 

Bold, Poems (1664), p. 186. 

And saying so, lie gave two or three friskles In the air 
with very great sigus of contentment, and presently went 
to Dorotou. Hist. Don Qmxote (1676), fol. 74. 

frifiky (fris'ki), a. [< frisk, n., + -yi.] Gaily 
active; lively; frolicsome; ongagiug or done 
in sport. 

He was too frisky for mi old man. Jefrey. 

[The horaesl by no means lutcndiiig to put tlioir heels 
through the dsalier, or to address the driver rudely, but 
feeling, to use a familiar word, frisky. 

O. H\ Holmes, 'Lite Professor, i. 

frifilet (friz'let), n. [< fnzzlv, flrtsz (F. fnsrr) 
*4- -cf.] Anything frizzled, curled, or puffed ; a 
small ruffle or tho like. 

frigtt (frist), t». [< MK. *flrist, frost , first, Jerst , 
furst ; < AB. first, fierst,fyrst , a space of time, as 
Q&.flrist =3 OFries .ferst, first, fnst = ()D. rrrst, 
D. verstOy vorste = MLG. verst = OHG. frist, 
MnG. tvf#f, G.flrist as Icel. jYest, n. pi., mod. 
usually lYestr, m., delay, = Sw. Dan. fnst, res- 
pite, delay.] A certain space of time*; respite. 

Hi cries him meroi laithe suithe 
That ho glue Item /unit of Hue. 

King Horn (E. E. T. R.), p. 60. 

frifitt (frist), v. t. [< ME. *f listen, flrystm, fres- 
ten, firsten, fersten (AS. *Jyrstan, not authen- 
ticated) = OFries. fersta as MLG. LG. versten 
= OHG. fristav, MHG. vristen, G. flristen bb 
leel. flresta, defer, delay, put off, as Dan. flriste, 
sustain, support (life, nature), experience, etc. ; 

< frist, it., a certain space of time. The par- 
ticular use of frist is prob. Scand.; cf. Icel. 
seffa rl frest, sell on credit. ] To sell upon cred- 
it, as goods. [Karo.] 

Keep anil save and thou aclialle have ; 

Frest and leue trend lew, t. e , lend J uiid then aoliall crave. 

Helujuin i Anhguat, I. 816L 

frimre (fri-gur'), n. [Also friznre; < F .frisure, 

< frtser, curl: see frizz.! Hair-dressing. 

His lialr was of a dark brown ; ... it bnd not received 
the fashionable fnsurc. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, v. 6. 

frit (frit), it. [Also spelled fritt, frit to; < F. 
Jritto, < It. fritta, frit, iem. (= F. fnto) of fritto 
(as F. frit) (< L. frictus), pp. of frxggere = F. 
flrire, \ L. flrigcrc, roast, parch, fry : see /Vy 1 .] 
1. The materia! of which glass is made as pre- 
pared for complete fusion by a previous calci- 
nation carried to a point where the silica begins 
to act on the bases, forming an imjierfcotly 
melted or fritted mass. — 2. Tho composition 
from which artificial soft or tender |K>rcelaiu 
and other partly verifiable mixtures are made. 
See soft porcelain, under porcelain. 

This French pfite tendre, or artificial porcelain, aa it is 
sometimes called, is composed of alkaline frittes and car- 
bonate of lime, covered with a lead glase analogous In 
nature to filnt-glaaa. Harper's Mag., LXXVlL 667. 

Mt body, in ceram., a body tho materials of which are 
first mixed, then flrod, slid lastly ground up with clay. 
The nault Is a vitrified appearance throughout-- Fnt 
porcelain, a name given to the artificial soft-paate Kng- 
Ilah porcelain, from ita vitreous nature, the paste pre- 
pared fur it being a frit not unlike that of the glass- 
makers. Tills name was given to It by the first makers of 
liard-pasto or true porcelain in Englaiid. Hoe false porce- 
lain, under porcelain. 

frit (frit), «. /.; prot- und pp. fritted, ppr, frit- 
ting. [< frit, n.j To decompose and fuss par- 
tially, as the ingred i on ts mi xed for making glass, 
before completely fusing at a much higher tem- 
perature. 

frith 1 (frith), tt. r< ME. frith, also spelled 
flryth, flreth, and transposed firth , peace, secu- 
rity, protection; more common in concrete 
sense, protected or inclosed land, a park or 
forest for game, a forest in general; < AH. 
frith, m. and n., in poetry frithu, fritho, frvothu, 
freotho, fnotho, f., peace, security, protection, 
in concrete sonso in comp, dedr-frith, a deer- 
park {et.fnth-gcard, an inclosed space, = OHw. 
frithgccrthi, a cattle-yard), = OH. fnthu = 
OFries. frotho, flrede, ferd = D. vrvdv = MLG. 
vredo, TiG. flriae, free, as OIIG. fndu, M1IG. 
vridc, G. fliede, m., ss Icel. flridhr s = Hw. I)an. 
fired, peace, = Goth. *frithus (inferred from do- 
riv. Frttharcdcs ss G. Friedrich, E. Frederick, lit. 
prince of peace, gracious prince ; gafnthon, rec- 
oncile, conciliate, gafirith&ns, reconciliation), 
with suffix •th, Goth, -thus (as in death, Goth. 
dauthus), < Tout. ■/ fri, show favor to, love. 
The same root appears in free and friend, q. v. 



frith 

forest, ss Gaol ./rtf*, a forest, prop, of deer, are 
taken from ME. frith.] 1. Peace; security; 
freedom from molestation. i n modern nee only 
with reference to Anglo-Saxon Jaw, in which the essential 
IiIpah lmllriited by the word were: (a) The right to bo in 
]M‘»rp am hi*c lirnl by nuiml sanctions. To lie within the 
frith or peace wah to lie within the domain of luw, within 
the protection of the uHinhliilicd authorities. 

I*ax voMh , frith, for thut he lien thanne fried [freedl of 
the devehiM tliralHijM) | thraldom J. 

Old Eng . Homilies (ed. Morris), 11 103 

Older than “the ihirco of the folk," far older than “the 
Khitf M penro," wldrh was to succeed it, was tl w frith or 
newe of the freeman himself the right that em h man 
hud to hcciihi for himself safe life and sound limit. 

J. JL Green , Oonq. of Eng , p. 31. 
(h) A treaty or agreement of peace made lief ween twit con- 
tending kfngdoniH or districts. 

2f. A pinco of land inclosed for the pr<*Horva- 
tion of game ; a park or foroNt for gai no ; hence, 
a forest. or woody placet in general; a hedge; 
a coppice. 

Ye huutieth 1 the klugeH fnihe |vur. jmn'\ 

Layamon, I 01. 

Uret Jo>« Is In fnth and 1ak( 

llirhunf (Wnte Lion, 1. 3737. 
Thanne shul Keith he forester here and in thls/n/A waike. 

Pirn Plowman (1J), xvii. 112. 
The sylvaiis tlmt ultoid tin m Ighhourlng woods did dwell, 
Roth In tlie tufty fnth mid in tin mossy fell, 

Forsook their gloomy ImiwTs mid wuudTed far abroad. 

I trap/ uo, J'ulyolhlon, xvii .‘{88. 

3f. A Kraal 1 field taken out of a common.— 
4. Ground overgrown with bushes or under* 
wood ; a field which haw been taken from woods-. 
Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 

frith D, v. t. ( M E. fnthien , < AH. frithian , freo- 
tJnan, keep peace, inako peace, protect, defend, 
ss < >H. Jrithmi = < >lVrioH. frvthia , ferdla = MLG. 
widen =r OHG. gr-fridow = lent. frtdha. make 
peace, = Hw. frvda, cover, protect, quiet. in- 
close, fence in, = Dan. frvdv, protect, i tic lone, 
fence in, = (loth, ga-fhthon , reconcile; from 
the noun.] 1. To protect; guard. 

lie giif him . . leue . . . 

To wuue Kglptu foie among, 

And frit hen 1dm wel fro nucrllc wrong. 

(tenons and Jixotlus (K. K. T. 8 ), 1. 780. 

2. To in cl oho; fence iu, as a forost or park. 

ffiuinde I/«n</2, hoc thut] my iforosUiz lie frythedr o fren* 
eliejie | in friendship) for were, 

Tlmt nane werreyu my wjldu |wild , i v , gumel. 

Mortc Arthure (1C. E T S ), 1 (Uifl 

frith 2 , firth 2 (frith, tertli), */. [The form fnth 
in transposed from the earlier firth; < ME. firth, 
< leal, fjdrdhr , pi. firdhtr = Hw. Jjdrd = iJorw. 
Dan. Jjord (whence in K. often fiord, fjord, 
q. v.), a frith, bay, nit. connected with K. ford, 
and witii L. port ns, a harbor: see ford and 
port*,] 1. A narrow arm of the Hoa;* an estu- 
ary; the opening of a river into the sea : used 
specifically in Hcotland only, where firth is the 
commoner form: an, the Firth of Perth; the 
Fnth of Clyde. 

He makes Ills Routes with flat 1 Kit toms, fitted to the 
Shallows which he expected in that narrow frith 

Milton, Hist Eng., 1L 

What desp’rate madman then would venture* o’er 
'Y\w frith, or haul his cables from the shine? 

I) Witten, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, 1. 

Tli o friths that branch mid spread 
Their sleeping silver thro' the hills 

Tennyson, Iu Meinoriain, Conclusion 

2. A kind of weir for catching fish ; a kind of net. 

frlthborg (frith 'bfirg), n. [AH. \fnth-borh, 
*frith-horg, found only as used or quoted in the 
so-called Laws of Edward the Confessor (in 
Latin), namely, frithhorg , frtth-boreli, ace. pi. 
frUhltonjas, and Latinized (nom.) frith borons, 
where the editions of Landlord and Wilkins 
give (ace. pi.) frvottorgrs , Latinized (nom.) ,/W- 
tn irons ; lienee' the form frihorga in Flota. and 
frihorg, fnlntrgh, Jnrhorg in later writers. The 

1 Xu Jf *<>...11.1 L y AJj I. 
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a union of neighbors pledged to one another by 
oath for the preservation of order and for self- 
defense, all being liable for the misdeeds of any 
member of the guild. On the decline of the kinsfolk 
organisation in the tenth century, this became a common 
element In social order in England. 

Strong as the crown might be, Its strength lay in the 
king's iiersotial action, and it was far from possessing any 
adequate police or Judicial machinery for carrying its will 
into effect. To snpply snch a machinery was tho aim of 
tli v frith-gilds. J. if. Green, Comp of Eng., p. 210. 

frithsoken (frith'so'ken), n. [Also fritksocnc, 
frithsocn, frithsoca ; W&.fnthsoene, “franchise 
do franc ploge” (BeL Antiq., I. 33), < AH. fritk~ 
soon , lit. a peace-seeking, < Jfith, peace, + ttocn , 
a refuge, searching, a seeking: see frithl and 
soken, socage . ] 1 . In Anglo-Saxon law, the fran- 
chiso or governmental power of requiring tho 
people to keep the peace ; the jurisdiction to 
punish for breaches of the peace. This power was 

} i roll table by reason of the fines and forfeitures resulting 
rom Its exercise ; consequently It wan often conferred In 
the charters and royal grants of early English history, be- 
ginning iu tlie later part of the Anglo-Saxon period, a) amt 
I the Confessor. (Hoc nor.) The Noriuaus, 


tho time of Edward t 


r with 
t-plcdgc to 




Crown-imperial 
(Fritillmrta imferialis) 


the tithiugH or groups of ton men into which 
tho hundred was dividod, the members of each 
one being hold liable for the misdeeds of a tel* 
low-member. 

As toiichiug the king’s peace, every hundred was di- 
vided into many freettorys or tithings consisting of ten 
men, which Btnod all bound one for the other, and did 
amongst thcmscR punish small matters in thetr court 
for tlmt puiiMisti called the lete. 

Siielnmn , Am* ilovemnmiit of England. 

Rut the name fof tithing] has boon very commonly ap- 
plied both by historical writers and in legal custom to 
donoto . . . tho association of ten moil in common re- 
sponsibility legally embodied In tho .fnthborh or frank- 
pledge. Stubbs, Const lllst, | 41. 

MthgUd (frith'Biia), m. {\8.flrith(iild, < frith, 
peaco, + gild, a guild.] In Anglo-Saxon law, 


It Is supposed, by confusing the Anglo-Saxon fnth 
frs, fri, modem free, adopted the term frank-plcd * . 
designate the binding of persons to lie iieeumarily re- 
sponsible tor one Another's jieaeoable conduct 
Hence, in later times — 2. The liberty of hav- 
ing a view of frank-pledge. f rank-pledge. 

frithsplot (fritli'Hplot). n. [AH., occurring only 
once, < frith , peace, + splot, a spot (not the 
name ah spot).] A plot of land encircling some 
stone, tree, or well, considered sacred, and 
therefore affording sanctuary to criminals. 
Wharton. 

frithstool (frith'stfil), n. [A mod. form, cor- 
niptly frcdstole, f reeds tool, re]>r. AH. frithstol , 
an asylum, sanctuary, lit. stool of lieoce or pro* 
t notion, < frith, peace, protection. + stol, a seat, 
chair, stool.] In Anglo-Haxon times, a seat or 
chair iu a church, near tho altar, to which per- 
hous fled who sought tho privilege of sanctuary. 

Athelston his son succeeded King Edward, being much 
devnt4Ml to 8L John of Reverley, on whose church he be- 
stowed a freed-etool with large priviledgc's lielonging there- 
unto Fuller, CJiureh IHst., II. v. 0. 

Such a privilege [the right of sanctuary or refuge for 
criminals) was given by Allowing wlmt was called the 
Frithstool to l>o set up in some i»urt of the hallowed build- 
ing. This “stool of peace," for such is tho meaning of 
the word, was a low Imckcd arm-chair, made of stone. 
Its standing-place was either iichi* the high altar, or by 
the side of the isitron saint's shrine. From this spot, as 
from a center, tnofrUhstoot spread Its privilege of sanotii- 
nry over land and water all nlmut the minster which held 
it, to the distance of at least a mile 

Fork, Church of our Fathers, III. I. 80fi. 

flrlthyt(frith'i),a. a, + -yi.] Woody. 

Thus stodc I In the frutthy forest of Hallrcs 

Skelton , Carl and of Laurel, 1. 23. 

FritUlaria (frit-i-la'ri-jl), «. [NL., in allusion 
i o the ahape of its poriaiith, < L. fnttllus , a dice- 
box. J 1. A genus 
of liliaceous bulbous 
plants, nearly allied 
to the lily. There are 
nlHiut 40 8|ierles, chiefly 
of the toni)>erAte parts 
of Kuro|»o and Asia, with 
8 species on the Pacific 
side of North America. 

They 1 1 a vo leafy stems 
mid large, drooping, 
hidl-shitped flowers. Tlie 
1 urges t s)M‘cios, and the 
one best known in cut 
tiMitkm. Is the crown- 
imperial, F. tmjienaits. 

The gulnca-hon flower or 
simke’s-heud, F. Melea- 
yrm, and some others are 
occasionally seen in gar- 
dens 

2. In soot., a genus 
of copelate ascidi- 
ans, of tho family Jp- 
i Hwdu'ulanida\ They 
fwivc a tail half ns long 
again as the body, a curved endostylu, and a hood-like 
fold of tho integument. F.fureata and F. fmrmira are ex- 
mnploa. 

fritiUary (frit'i-la-ri), n. ; pi, friUUaries (-riz). 
[< NL. rYitillaria.] 1, The popular name of 
plants of the genus FritUlaria . 

Plucked no fire-hearted flowers, but wore content 
Oool/n/iThiKcs and flag flowers to twine. 

The American, VIII. 90. 
2. The popular name of several species of Brit- 
ish butterflies. A rgynni* paphia is tho silver-washed 
fritiUary of collectors ; A. aglaia is the dark-green fritil- 
lary ; A. adiupe is the high-brown fritlllary : A. lattonia is 
tlie rare ana much prised queen-of-Spain fritillary ; and 
A. euphroeyne is the pearl-bordered fritlllary. The greasy 
fritlllary of collectors is Meliteea artemis 
811 ver- washed f titularies tilt round eveiy bramble-bed. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxliL 


frtrolttf 

frittUUMft (frit'i-nfn-si), n. [Irreg. < L.JW- 
Hnntre, twitter, chirp, as a small bud, deads, 
etc.] A chirping or croaking, as of a cricket. 
Sir T. Browne . 

frltt, fritte, n. Bee flit. 

fritter (frit^r), n. [< ME. fltitoure , flrytowre , 
also firvyter, fruter (sfmulatincrfrttGL ? OF. fix- 
ture, a frying, a dish of fried fish ; ei.fritem t & 
fritter (Uotgrave), ML. friteUum , a fritter, < L. 
frictm. fried, pp. otfrigere f fry : see fry 1.1 1. 
A small cake of batter, sometimes contaming 
a slice of some fruit, dams or oysters either 
chopped or whole, or the like, sweetened or 
seasoned, fried in boiling lard, and served hot : 
as, epple fritters ; peach j fritters; oyeter fritters. 

Fruyter vannte, fruyter say, lie good ; better isfruyter 
Iiouolie ; apple fruyters ben good liote; and mil cold e /ra- 
ters, touche not Babers Book (E. £. T. 8.), p. 273. 

The sacred and eeremonioua feasts which we observe in 
memorial of our birth-days, and natlvitie, atandeth much 
upon furmentie, gruel 1, fritters, mid pancakes. 

Holland, tr. of Fllny, xvllt. 8. 

2. A fragment ; a shred ; a small piece. 

Keene and putter? have I lived to stand at tlie taunts of 
one that makes fritt ers of English ? 

Shot., M. W. of W., v. 6. 

And cut whole giants into fritters. S. Butler, Hudibras. 
8. pi. Specifically, in whale-fishery, tendinous 
fibers of the whale’s blubber, running in vari- 
ous directions, and connecting the cellular sub- 
stance which contains the oil. They are what re- 
mains after the oil has lxmn tried out, and are used as 
fuel to try out tho next whalo. Uamersly. 

fritter (frit'Gr), v. t. [< fritter, w.j 1. To cut, 
as meat, into small pieces: also used figura- 
tively. 

What pretty things imagination 
W1U fritter out in adulation ' 

JAoyd, Poetry Professors. 

2. To break into small pieces or fragments; 
wear away, as by friction ; lose in small pieces 
or parts. 

Break all their nerves, aud fritter all their sense. 

Pt/jr, Duuclad, iv. 56. 

A gaudy silken robe, striped and Intersected with un- 
friendly tints, that fritter the masses of light, and distract 
the vision. Goldsmith, Taste. 

Nothing is suffered to prevail upon its own principle ; 
the whole is so fritteretl down and disjointed that scarcely 
a trace of the original remains. 

Burke, Economical Reform. 
UmlistliiguiBh'd trifles swell the sceue. 

The last new play and fritter’d mngarine 

Crahbe, Works, 1. 144. 
TO fritter away, to waste or expend by little and little ; 
waste by a little at a time ; spend frivolously or In trifles. 

We shall probably, in another century, bo frittered away 
into Ihiuux or monkeys. 

Goldsmith, Reverie at Roar’s Head Tavern 

The time and energy of both Houses liave been frittered 
away by wearisome and prolonged enquiries for the con- 
duct of which tho ordinary member of Parliament is un- 
fitted. Edinburgh Bev., ULXV. 287. 

fritting-fomace (frit 'i ng-f Gr'nfts), n. In glass- 
mamrf., a form of -reverberatory furnace in 
which the materials are fritted, or partially 
decomposed and fused, as a preliminary to fus- 
ing in the melting-pots. This process was es- 
sential when kelp was used in glass-making, 
but is now seldom practised. 

frivallt, a. Bee frivol. 

frivolf, a. [Also frtvaU; < ME. *flrivolj flrevol, 
fmwl (=G. Dan. Bw. frivol), < OF.firtvole 9 flre- 
voLF.frivole = Pr. flrevol, flreol = Sp. frwolo 
sa Pg. It. flrivolo, < L. flrivolm , silly, empty, tri- 
fling, worthless.] Frivolous. 

Rtoping of the seming of the sold breucx nor naln vther 
frewell exceptlone, etc. 

Act. Dorn. Cone. 0492), p. 246. (If. D.) 
I dhl (to shift him with some contentment) 

Make such afrivall promise. 

Chapman , All Fools, 11. 1. 


I, trans. To make void ; annul; set aside. Ja- 
mieson. [Scotch.] 

Gif thlr Jngis/ritwfe his appellaoloun, and convict him. 

BeBmden, tr. of Livy, p. 45. 

II. intrans. To behave frivolously; indulge 
in gaiety or levity. [Colloq. and humorous.] 
frivolian (friv'$-lizm), w. [< frivol + -im.] 
Frivolity. Priestley. [Bare.] 
frivolity (fri-vol'i-ti), n. ; pi. frivolities (-tiz). 
[as Q.frivolitdt ss Don. Sw. frivoUtet, < F. flrivo- 
UH m Pr. flrevoltat, flreoltat sa Bp. frivoUdad m 

S X.frivotfdade; as frivol + 1. The con- 

tion or quality of being frivolous or trifling; 
insignificance. 

The galleries of anofent sculpture in Naples and Borne 
strike no deeper conviction Into tho mind than the con- 
trast of the purity, the severity, expmesed In theee fine 



frivolity 

old heads, with the/Wsottly and groaniesi of the mob that 
exhibits and the mob that gases at them. Emerson, Art 

2 . The aet or habit of trifling; unbecoming 
levity of mind or disposition. 

Upon his eye sate something of reproof, 

That kept at least frivolity aloof. 

Byron, Lara, I. 7. 

Tbe late Duke of Wellington, In early life, said Man- 
gles, was much celebrated for his skill with the then 
fasliiouable toy called a tmndelorum, and Is said to have 
played with It in places where such frivolities wore Beam*, 
ly expected. Shirley Brook*, Sootier or Later, 111. 89. 

wgya. Light ness, Volatility , etc. (see levity)-, triviality, 
puerility, trifling. Frivolity , Frivolousness. Frivolity of 
character or conduct; frivolousness of an exense, a pre- 
text, an argument. 

frivolous (friv'$-lus), a. [< L. frivol us, silly, 
empty, trifling, frivolous, worthless : s ee/wo/, 
a.] 1 . Of little weight, worth, or importance ; 
not worth notice; slight; trifling; trivial: as, 
& frivolous argument; & frivolous objection or 
pretext. 

1 come about a frivolous matter, caused by as idle a im- 
port. Beau, and Ft., King and No King, iii 2. 

Wit was his vainfrivolov* pretence 
Of pleasing others at his own expanse. 

Rochester , Satire against Mankind. 
What is incurable but a frivolous habit 7 A fly is as un • 
tanialilo ns a hyena. Emerson, Conduct or Life, vli, 

2 . Given to trifling; characterized by unbe- 
coming levity; silly; weak. 

Loose In morals, and In trimmer vain, 

In conversation frivolou*, in dress 

Extreme. Coiefier, Task, 11. 379. 

Mon first insist that women shall not pimmo serious 
studies, but only external accomplishments, and then they 
condemn them for being so frivolous and empty. 

J. F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 147. 

3. Specifically, in law , so clearly insufficient as 
to need no argument to show its weakness: as, 
a frivolous answer or plea. » gyn. Unimportant, 
petty, worthless, flimsy, idle, childish, puerile, foolish, 
trashy. 

frivolously (friv'o-lus-li), ado. In a frivolous 
or trifling manner. 

frivolotLBI16B8 (friv' 6 -lus-ncs), n. The quality 
of being frivolous or trifling; want of impor- 
tance. 

Only before T leave It, I Bholl first mind him of one fal- 
lacy . . . ill accusing the frivolousne*e of my digression. 

Hammond , Works, II. 132. 
By following this practice often he will Income ac- 
quainted with the degrees of evidence, so as to measure 
them almost upon Inspection, and Judge of the weight or 
/ rivoloumeu of objections. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, 1. 1. 

aflyn. 8 ee frivolity. 

frizet, a. [A transposition Same as 

frisk , frisky. 

Fain would she seem all Mac and frolic still. 

Bp. HaU, Satires, VI. L 294. 
frig,*. and n. S oo frizz, 
friZMOf, ft. See frisado. 
frizelt, »t. An obsolete spelling of frizzle. 
frizette (fri-zet'). n. [Also frisette , formerly 
frizzet; dim. of frizz.'] A little frizz or curl of 
hair; a band of frizzled hair, either natural or 
false, worn above the forehead; a bang. 


The Barber held up a looking-glass, and Margaret 
her hair not essentially affected by the professional 
deavor, still ai ’ ' * * x " ‘ 

thick frizette*. 


saw 

eu- 


deavor, still as before parted on the top/and hanging in 
^'* J - S. Judd, Margaret, II. 1. 




uu (friz), v, t.\ pret. and pp. frizzed, 
frizzing . [< MB. firysen = D. friseren 


w tiren = Dan. frisere = Sw. frisera, dress 
the hair, < OF./rwer. /Vtecr, frizzle, crisp, curl, 
ruffle, braid, touch lightly, graze, scratch, F. 
friser, curl, » Sp. Pg. frisar, frizzle, also to 
raise the nap on frieze; usually associated 
with, and regarded as derived from, the noun 
frieze formerly frize, ME. fryse; but the 
meaning 4 curl hair’ appears to go back to 
OFries. frisle, tresis, the hair of the head, a 
lock of nair, North Fries, friessle , fressls , the 
hair, a horse’s tail, mod. Fries, frisseljen, braid 
the hair, braid 7 an AS. *frise, curly, is cited, 
but is not authenticated except as it may ex- 
ist in the name Frisa. Frysa, Preset, a Friesian, 
conjectured to mean 'curly-haired/ S frieze* 
and Friese .] 1. To curl; crisp; form into a 
mass of small, loose, crisp curls, as the hair, 
with a crisping-pin; specifically, to crisp ana 
then loosen out so as to form a light, fluffy 
mass of little curls. 

Is ’t not enough you read Voltaire, 

While sneering valets frits your hair? 

W. Whitehead, The Goat’s Beard. 

A fair, low brow, touched and crowned lightly with the 
■oft base of gold-brown lock* frizzed Into adelieate mlstJ- 


1 after the rullnfjfashion of the_hour. 


1A0 


re. Whitney , Leslie Goldthwaftte, vL 
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2. To form into little burs, prominences, or 
knots, as the nap of cloth; raise .a nap or bur 
on. — 8 . In leather-dressing , to remove the bur, 
prominences, or roughnesses from, as chamois 
and wash-leather, by rubbing with pumice- 
stone, a blunt knife, or the likeTin order to soften 
the surface and give a uniform thickness. 

They [deer-skins ami sheep-skins] have their “grain" 
surface removed, to give them greater softness ana plia- 
bility. This removal of the grain Is called fi-tzzing, ami 
is done either with the round edge of a blunt knife or with 
pumice-stone. f7re, Diet., III. 92. 

The treatment with tin; sempiug-knife being generally 
not sufficient for complete fr izzing, the remaining portions 
of the groin are removed u ith another sharp knife. 

C. T. lhiri*, Lcnther, p. 681. 

Mbs, friz (friz), n. [ (frizz, , »\] Tlmt which is 
frizzed or curled; a wig, as covered with frizzes: 
as, a fnzs of lutir. 

Before — the curls arc well confin'd. 

The tails fall gracefully Indilml ; 

While a fnll wilderness of. /nr 
Became the lawyer** cunning phi*. 

I V. Coin!*-, l>r. Syntax, ii 2. 

Ho [Ur. Johnson], who haw in hU glass Imw his wig be- 
came Ills face and his head, might easily infer that a siiui 
lar full-bottomed, well-curled friz of words would Is 1 no 
less iHicointug to his thoughts. Harr 

frizzed (frizd), p. «. Having the hair curled or 
crisped into a mass of frizzes or frizzles. 

Miss Koohford. a pretty >»ut much oiirlcd ami frizzed girl 
of the period, seized iijmui Ally 

Mm. Oli pliant, Poor Gentleman, xi\i. 

frizzett, «. Ree frizette. 

frizzing-machine (friz'Dig-ma-sbon'), n. 1. A 
machine for dressing fabrics to give thorn a 
frizzed, nappy, or tufted surface. — 2. A wood- 
working power-tool for dressing lumber. It is 
a revolving cutter-head projecting above the 
top of a bench. 

fmzle (friz'l), v. t . ; pret. and pp .fnzzled, ppr. 
frizzling. [ Formerly fnzlc, frisle, frizel, frisil; 
freq. of frizz, q. v. Ct.fnzzle, it. ] X tram. 1 . 
To curl or crisp, as hair; frizz. 

Her tresses troust were to belioMc, 

Frizeld and flue as frenge of golde. 

Puttcnham, Parthenludes, vii. 
Trembling as wlion Apollo's golden liaim 
An* faun’d Mid frizzled in the wairtou airs 
Of his own breath. Crashaw, Music’s Duel. 

Her red-brown hair had lieun tortured nml frizzled to 
look os much like an aureole os possible. 

Mre. II. Want, Jtol.ert Elmnerc, 1. 1. 

2. To curl or crisp in cooking : as, frizzled beef 
(dried or jerked beef sliced thin and crisped 
over the fire). 

I frizzled my pork and toasted my biscuit-chips. 

T. Winthroji , Canoe and Saddle, xlf. 

Frizzled fowl, a variety of the domestic hen in which 
each feather curls outward away fiom the body. Encyc. 
Brit. XIX. 046. Also called frizzly. 

H. intrans. To curl; crisp. 

May all periwigs, bohwlgs, scratch wigs . . . frizzle in 
purgatory . . . to the end of time. 

Thackeray, Catharine, p. 401. 

frizzle (friz'l), n. [Formerly spelled frizle, 
frisle, frizd; from the verb. Of. OFries .frisle, 
frcsle, the hair of the head, a lock of hair : see 
frizz, r.] 1. A curl ; a look of hair crisped. 

Dumbest, bolster, /rude, and perfume. 

Gascoigne , Steele Ulus (ed Arber), Epil., p. 82. 

They imulAtto women] curie And fold the hnlre of their 
head, making a hill in the midst like a list, with frizzles 
round almut. Purcha s, Pilgrimage, p. flfio. 

To rumple her lows, \wr frizzle*, and her bobbins. 

Milton , On Def. of llumb. EemonsL 

2. A ribbed steel plate forming part of a gun- 
lock, to receive tbe blow of the hammer. It 
occurs in the form o£ flint-lock which took the 
place of the wheel-lock. 

frizzier (friz'16r), n. One who frizzles. Imp. 
Diet. 

fr izzling (friz 'ling), n. [Formerly frizling, 
frizzling, friziling ; verbal n. of frizzle, vA The 
act or process of curling or frizzing the hair. 

, Upon meretricious pointings, f ridings, ponldrings, at- 
tyrings, and the like, many squander away their very 
choicest morning hours. Prynne , llistrio-Mmstix, 1. vi. L 

frizzling-iron (friz'ling-i # 6 rn), n. [Formerly 
frizling-, friziling-iron.'] A curling-iron or 
crisping-pin. 

A frizilinn yron , that womon and men use about the 
curling o’ their halrc, or wliich In old time waa used to 
part the halre, and drawe them out in length. 

Withats, Wet (ed. 1606), p. 146. 

frizzly (friz'li), a. [< frizzle + -glj Loosely 
crisp; curly: as, flight, frizzly hair,” Warren . 

friuy (friz'l), a. (Zfruui + -y 1 .] Same as 
frizzly . 

Strong black grey-besprinkled hair o t frizzy thickness. 

George Eliot , Daniel Deronda, xi. 


frocking * 

fro (fro), prep, and ode . [= Sc. fra,frae, < ME. 
fro, fra, late AS. fra (rare), < Ioel. frd, prep., 
from (as udv. in phrase til ok frd,* to and fro'), 
as Dan. fra, prop, from, adv. off, = Sw. frdn, 
prep., from, from, adv., forward, es AS. from, 
from, E. from ; thus fro is a doublet of from.] 

1. t prep. From. 

Fro the by gyimyug of the world to the tyiuo that now is, * 
Seno ages tliur luiblieth y lie, ns sene tyino y wya. 

JMiert of Gloucester, p. 9. 
Wei n> 1 m mIio fallen fro the tre. 

Chaurrr, Squire s Tate, 1. 428. 

Far l*e it from your tlionglit. aud/ro my wil. 

To thlnke tlmt knighthood 1 mo much sboulu Hhame. 

SjH'HKt 1 , K. Q , I. III. 28. 

n. adv. From; awny; back or backward: as 
in Die phrase to and J ro (that is, to and from, 
forward or toward ami buck wind). 

How that tho hnpur u.tggis til uiutfia. 

Chaurrr, Itecve'M Talc, 1. lift. 
Thus was it spoken to and fio 
Of thorn that were w itli linn, tho* 

Allprively beliliide IiIh burke 

Gaitvr, Conf. A inant, L 
By which | bridge] the spirit* iH'ncise 
With easy liitereourso ]*uhb to and im, 

Milton, V T. , ii. 1031. 

When tost to ami fro, hy the huge swelling wave. 

They rise up to heuv’n, or sink down to the grave. 

Byron, Thanksgiving llymn. 

frock 1 (frok), n. [< ME.frol.frokke, froc, also 
froif.frogye (hoc frog*), a f reck, osp. of a monk’s 
c«)wl i>r habit. < OF. froc, F . froc, a monk’s cowl 
or habit, = l'r. foe, a woolen iituff, a monk’s 
cowl, < ML. forms (also frocem, fronts, after 
the F.l, a monk’s cowl or habit, unpur. < L .Jhc- 
ms, a flock (of wool), etc. : hoc Jloafi. The sense 
is like that- of OHG. hroeh, ram , roc, MHG. roe, 
G. rock (ML. Inoeus, rooms, rants), a coat; but 
a derivation of OF. froc from OIIG. hroeh is 
not probable. The mod. F. frao , a dress-coat 
(> G. Sw. frock, a dresH-coat, = Dan. frakke, 
coat), appears to bo a F. reflex of the E. 
word.] 1. A garment with large sleeves worn 
by monks. 

In rotynge of his cope Is moro cloth ) -fnldeit 

Than was In Frounces /me whan he nom flrst made. 

Pins Plowman '* Crcde (IS. E. T H ), l. 291 

Home one of the 1’huriomintU sort, elad In u hlaeke/rodw 
or coih>. J. Udall, On Luke xlx. 

All the confraternities resort thither In solemn proces- 
sion. habited in linen frock*, girt with a coni, and their 
heads covered with n cowl all over, tlmt lias only two holes 
before to see through. Gray, Letters, 1. 7L 

2. A garment covering tbe body and worn by 
cither SCX. (a) A loose outer garment worn hy work- 
men, as agricultural lalswers, etc. , over their other clothes. 
Compare smock-frock. 

Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving vhiirl, his legs appear 

Word* worth , Excursion, vlflL 


(ft) The principal outer garment of women 11 term part- 
ly abandoned in recent times for the I ml 1st furtive word 
dress anil the word gown, hut still retuiucMl, particularly 
in the British Islands, for the outer garment, consisting of 
a bodice or waist and a skirt, worn hy ehlldrun. 

Whether 

The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the /rue* and gypsy Ismnet 
Be the ueuter and completer. 

Tennyson , Maud, XX. 

And how could you tell It was I? Everybody wears the 
same sort of tiling, tweed frock and jacket. 

Mr*, oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xn. 
(e) Home as frock-coat, (d) In the British service, the un- 
dress regimental coat or the guards, artillery, and royal 
marines. Wilhelm, Mil Diet. 

3. A sort of worsted netting worn by sailors, 
often in lieu of a shirt. Also called a Guernsey 
frock. Jo mu-sou. [Heotch.] 
frock 1 (frok), p. t. [< frock 1 , n.l To supply or 
cover with a frock; hence, to invest with the 
privileges of those whose distinctive dress is a 
frock, ah of a monk. Boo frock 1 , n., 1 . 

ITofessed so much of priesthood as might sue 

For ITlest's exemption where the layman slutted — 

Got his arm f rocked which, lam*, the law would bruise. 

Browning, Ring mid Book, II 18L 

frock 2 t, w. [E. dial., < ME. froke, cquiv. tQ 
froqgc: urn frog 1 J] A frog, 
frock-coat (rrok'kot), n. A body-coat, usually 
double-breasted and with a full skirl, worn by 
men : opposed to sack-coat, which lias no skirt, 
and to cutaway, with short and tupering skirt, 
See coafi, 2. 

The men wore breeches and long boot#, nnd/tow* floats 
with large metal buttons. Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 6. 

frodring (frok'ing), n. f (frock 1 4* -iw/ 7 1 .] A 
fabric suitable tor making frocks 1 spociflcftlljr, 
coarse jean or other material used for smock- 
frocks. 

My question was answered by a queer-looking old man, 
chiefly remarkable for a pajy of enormous cowhide bouts, 



firocUsg 

over which large blue trousers of /rooking strove In vein 
to crowd themselves. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 1 12. 

frockless (frok'loH), a. [< frock* + -7m.] With- 
out a frock, 
froet. n. So a from*. 

Froebelian (frG-bol'i-on), a. and n. [< Procbd 
(boo def.) + -iff i*.] I, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
originated by .Friedrich Froobel (1782- 1H52), a 
(ionium pliiloHoplier and educational reformer, 
and (ho founder of the kindergarten wystern : 
ah, the Froebelian method of instruction. See 
kindergarten. 

II. ». An advocate or follower of the kinder- 
garten system. 

The uncle and nephew differed so widely that the “new 
Fioehetmns r" were tlie enemies of “the ol«l.” 

• Hncyv. llrit , ]\. 704. 

Froebelism (fr6'bol-izm), n. [< Vruebcl (boo 
dof.) + -ism.] The system or method of in- 
struction, usually called the kindergarten ftys- 
tow, originated by Froobol. See kindergarten. 

The groat propagandist of Froehelunn, the Harmless Ms* 
renholtx HUIow.drew the attention of tlie Krcmh to the 
kindergarten from the year 1865. Fneye. tint., XIV. SO. 

frog 1 (frog), u. [< MK. froyge, < AS. frogga 
ifjroega not authenticated, *Jroga erroneous), 
a frog, akin to AH. f rax (for *Jrosc), ME .froak, 
f roach, froali, etc. (cf. \nr. frock 2 , < ME. f'roke), 
ss 1). MLU. vorsrh = OHG. Jroae, MHO. vroach , 
Gt.f roach = led. Jroakr , a frog; cf. Dan. fro, 
a frog; reel, fraukr , a frog; the origin is un- 
known.] A iialrachiuti of tho family Danube 
(which moo), rh tho common BritiHh liana tern - 
porarin, or its North American representative, 
li. aulmhea. ( )f the ti ue frogs there are about 250 spe- 
cies, iMiloiiKiug to 1H genera, cotiinioii in most isirts of the 
world except the Neotropical and Austrogcan regions, in- 
cluding for the most part aquatic or arlwreal batmchlHiis, 
distingulslieil hy their agility and symmetry, as well ns by 
111 dr wtdibcd toes, from the related ImtruchiiuiH which urc 
fhipulaily iiiiincd UuuU ; hut the distinction is not always 
preserved Of the guiiu* liana alone there are upward 
of 110 species, most of which uro aquatic, are expert swim- 
mers, and eapahlu of making very long leaps , some tire 
terrestrial, and some arliorcal. Seveial dilleruut kinds 
of frogs are edible, as the common European /» cMculrnta 
The lurgest spcuiuM Is the bullfrog of the I'lilted States, 
U. cntssluanu. tSei> tnUlfrw/, and outs tuidui A mint ami 
liana ) Others of tlie same country are It. i*tliiMtns, It 
hnleema, and It. claumLi, The toes of some nrlsiieal 
frox4 are enormonsiy leugi hened and fully webbed, en- 
Hhluig tlie e rent il res to muke long Hying leaps (See 
flymy-fruj, liftaro/ffun uk ) Some liuve the ends nr tlie 
toes dilated, like maiiv of the toads. Tho tongue of most 
true frogs is eumrgiunte lieliiml, with a process on eaeli 
aide. Most frog deposit, tlndr spawn In mnsses In the 
water, and the \oiiug lmt< li from the egg as tadpoles, pro- 
vided with a tail ami external gills, which dlsap|»eai with 
tlie growth of tlie lionnaiieut IIiiiIib. Thu arliorcal hutru- 
chiaiiB known Indiirereutly us tire-frogs or tire-toads are 
not frog* in any proper sense, hut belong to a different 
suborder (Areifera) of salient amphibians. (See Ilylidir.) 
The nam ofrwi Is loosely ujiplieil, with or without a quali- 
fying term, to some other hutrurldaiiH equally remote from 
the liant dtp, and luenlly in the (lulled States to certain 
lizards. Nee phrases below. 

hw»r Torn ; that eats the swimming M the toad, tlie 
tailfiole Shnk , Lear, iii. -4 

I did onto fried Frognss In this cl tie, which is a dlsli 
much used in many cities of Italy, 

Cor i/at. Crudities, 1 138. 

Vet gnats have had, and/rrs/s and mice, long since, 
Their eulogy ; those sang tho Mantuan luird, 

And these the Grecian, III euiiobliiig strains 

Counter, Task, Hi 452 
Bladder frog, a South American frog or the family Cys 
tiff tint huhr and genus Levtodactulu*.— Egyptian frog. 
See Jigyjituiii Homed frog, H lizard of the genus Phrv- 
nosoma. Also culled horned toad. (Local, l T . 8.1 

The horned frog is not a frog at all, hut a lizard n 
queer, stumpy little fellow with spikes all over the top of 
its head ami buck. T. lioosrmt, Hunting Trips, p 305 

Marsupial frog, n hatrachlan which possesses a brood 
pouch, as of tlie genera Hhinvtterina , Nototrtma, and Ant- 
phitmathtHhm. See A’atvtmna and Jlhinoderma, 
frog 1 (frog), r. t. ; prot. and pp. frogged, ppr. 
frogmng. [< frog*, w.] To hunt for frogs; 
catch frogn. 

frog 2 (frog), w. [< frog*, but with reference to 
froth *, ct. froth, a frog: moo frog*, f rush*, and 
Jroah.’] 1. In farriery, an elastic homy oub- 
stunoe that growH iii tho middle of tho nolo 
of a horse's foot, dividing into two branches, 
and running toward tho hoc! in the form of a 
fork. 

His hoofs black, solid, and shining ; his instep high, his 

8 Barters round, tlie heel broad, the fnm thin and small, 
to Sole£htn mid ruiicute Sou they, The Doctor, cxlill 

(I. A section of a rail, or of bo v oral rails com- 
bined, at a point whore two railway linos cross, 
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or at the point of a switch from a lino to a 
siding or to another lino. When used at a 
crossing to unite tho rails, it is called a orosa- 
frog. 

frog 3 (frog), w. [Appar. another use of frog* 
or frog*. JHardlv connected with/rogr 4 , var. of 
frock * .] 1 . A fastening for the front of a coat 
or any Himilar garment, often made ornamental 
by the use of embroidery or braiding, and con- 
sisting generally of a spindle-shaped button, 
attached by a cord, and corresponding with a 


frolic 

the general shape of the body and the power 
of leaping. A common froghopper Is tho Aphrophom 
spumaria, whoso larva 
are found on loaves. In* 
closed in a frothy liquid, 
coniinonlycalled cuckoo 
spit, cuckoo-spittle, frog* 
spit, or frog-spittle. Al- 
so called frotf-jly , frog- 
dock, froth -fly, finth-in- 
— f, jrofA-wo 


of frogs fixed oiPopposito tides of a cmS^nay allow of {rnt- 
tonlng It cither way, or of securing both sides at once. 

Gentlemen in military frogs —there are no longer any 
military frogs— swaggered in taverns, clubs, and in the 
streets. IF. Besom, Fifty Years Ago, p. 112. 

2. The loop of the scabbard of a bayonet or 
sword. 

frog 4 !, *. [ME., also frogge; var. of frok, 

frokke , frock: mo frock* A Same as frock*. 

frogbit (frog' bit), n. 1, The Hydrochana Mor- 
aua-rance , a floating aquatic plant of Europe, 
with round-reniform leaves and white flowers. 
—2. The Limnobium Spongta, a very similar 
plant of the United States. Also frogrs-Ut. 

frog-dock (frog'klok), n. A froghopper. Da- 
vie*. 

Thu flood washing down worms, llios, frog clocks, etc. 

IF. Lauson (Arlwrs Eng. Gamer, 1. 190). 

frog-crab (frog'krab), n. A crab of tho genus 
Kanina or family llanimdiv. 

frog-eater (frog'ii'ter), W. One who eats frogs : 
a British term of coutninpt for a Frenchman. 

frog-eating (frog '6 'ting), a. Eating frogs: 
an epithet applied contemptuously to Freuch- 
mon. 

frogfiflh (frog'fish), n. 1. An English name of 
the angler, Lojihtua piaeatoriua : Maine as flahing- 
frog. Bee angler. — 2. A finli of tho family An - 
tcnnariUUe. 

frog-fishing (frog'fish # i tig), n. The act or 
practice or fishing for frogs with hook, line, 
and rod : frogging. The lure nr halt, if any is used, 
is generally a hit of red flannel A common method ot 
catching frogs is to drop tlm hook in front of tliu animal 
in such a way that when pulled suddenly liackward It will 
catch him In the throat. 

frog-fly (frog'fli), n. Same as froghopper. 

firogfoot (frog'ffit), n. If. A name given by tho 
early herbalists to the vervain.— 2. The plant 
duckmoat, a species of Lenina. 

frogged (froga), a. f< frorf* + -er/2.] Orna- 
mented or fastened with frngH, as a coat. 

filty clerks in frogged coats. Jhdtrcr, Tell mm, xll 

Tlie bronze statue of I.oiiiurtiiic . . is the principal 

monument of the place, . . . representing the poet In a 
frogged overcoat ami top-lioots, improvising in a high 
wind. II James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 249. 

froggexy (frog'Ar-i), n . ; pi. froggeriea (-iss). [< 
frog 1 -eryA A place where frogs are reared 
or kept for bait or for the market; a place 
abounding in frogs. 

frogginess (frog'i-nes), n. Froggish character 
or nature. 

These same orthodox critics would have eagerly con- 
tended lor their essential frot/f/iness. 


roth-worm. 

title frog. 




Railway Frag. 


Fortnightly Jiev., N. XLIII. 242. 
J 1 (frog'ing), n. [Verbal n. at frog*, t\] 
Fishing for frogs. Seo frog -finking. 

And, when you are in a permanent oamp, and fishing Is 
very poor, try frogging. Q. W. Sears, Woodcraft 

frogging 2 (frog'ing), w. [<frog* + -ifigfi.] The 
ornamental frogs or braiding on a garment, es- 
pecially across the breast of military uniforms. 
Hoe frogt. 

froggish (frog'ish), a. i<frog* + -tski.] Frog- 
like. 

The froggish aspect Jico. J. 0. Wood. 

frog-grass (frog'grks), n . A species of glass- 
wort, Salicomia herhacea , a succulent plant 
growing in miry places near the sea. 

froggy 1 (frog'i), or. t<frog* + -y 1 .] I. Hav- 
ing or abounding in frogs.— 2. Frog-like ; frog- 
gi«h. 

froggy 2 (frog'i), n. ; pi. froggies (-is). l<,&og* 
+ -y 2 ,] a diminutive of frog * : often applied, 
as slang, familiarly to Frenchmen, from their 
reputed habit of eating frogs. 

froghood (frog' htid), n. [<frog* + -kood.l Qual- 
ity or standing os a frog. [Humorous, j 

Thu mouse, averse to be o’eroower'd, 

Gave him the lie, and call’d him coward; 

Too hard for any f run's digestion, 

To havo VdMfroghood called in question ! 

C. Smart , The Duellist 

froghopper (frog'hop'dr), n. A homopterous 
insect or tho family Cercopida, so called from 


a, 

A 

He does not fail tho 
mats of the air . . . nor 
the froglings ot the wa- 
ter. Jarvis, tr. of Dun 
[Quixote,!, ill. 4. 

frogmouth (frog'- 
mouth),n. Any bird 
of the family Podar - 
gidca, especially of Froghoppar t**hr»*ksrm fuad- 
the genus Mira- r £fi ltar,tu Mtural 

cho8tomu8. 

frog-moathed (frog'moutht), a. Having a large 
Wide mouth, like a frog’s. Specifically applied In 
ornithology t o the great goatsuckers of the genus Bairachus- 
tnmns, translating the adjective batrachustomou* derixed 
from the generic name. 

frog-plate (frog'plat), n. An accessory to tho 
eomnound microscope by which the web of a 
frog’s foot can be exposed on the Btage in order 
to show tli£ circulation of the blood, 
frog's-bit (frogs' bit), n. Same an frogbit, 2. 
frog-shell (frog'shel), a. A shell of the genus 
Kanella. 

firog’s-march (frogz'milrch), n. A manner of 
carrying a refractory prisoner, in use in Groat 
Britain. The prisoner is held face downward by 
four men, eoen of whom grasps one of his limbs, 
frog-spawn (frog'sp&n), n. 1. Bame as frog- 
aj/tl. — 2. A fungus, Leuconoatnc weaenterioidea , 
allied to the bnetcria, which causes serious Iofb 
to sugar-manufacturers on the European conti- 
nent by converting saccharine solutions into a 
niasH of slime. 

Leuconoitoc iiipHcntcrioideB, tin' frog-sjimm of wipar- 
factories, connUtK in tlie vegetativu ntuto of collud roaaiT- 
like chain* of nuiuII round cells liu-loacd in flnu sheaths 
of mucilage, and accumulated In great numbers Into largo 
compact gclalliioua masses (" nMiglwio ’ ). 

1M llary. Fungi (trails X p. 4(J0. 

frog-spit, frog-spittle (frog'spit, -Hpit'l),n. 1. 
A popular name for various filamentous fresh- 
water algto, especially species of Spxrogyra, 
which form floating masses. — 2. The frothy 
substance secreted and exuded by a frogbop- 
f>er. 

frogstool (frog'stfil), it. Bame as toadstool. 
firoise, n. [KF.froiac, /raise: see f raise*.'] Same 
as /raise*. 

With a few slices of bacon, a froise whs presently made, 
and sorvud In with great jamip and magnificence. 

Comical Hist . if Francion (1055). 

Some are so tender nosed as to smell ont a knave as 
far as another man shall do broil’d herrings, or a lmcon 
/raise. Poor Jiobin (1 716). 

frolic (frol'ik), a. and u. [Formerly frolick 
(and, after Q.,froelick) ; < MD. vroltck, D. vrolijk 
(= G. froMich), frolic, merry, joyful, gay, < MD. 
vro, vroo = OS. frd = OFries. Jro » M LG. vro 
= OHQ.frao, fro ( /raw -). MHG. vro (croir-, 
vrouw-), G. froh (> Dan. fro), glad, joyous, gay, 
cheerful (f =» Icel. fr&r, swift), + -lick, -iyk, m 
E. 4y*. Ct.frow*.] I. o. Gay; merry; sport- 
ive; full of mirth or pranks. 

And let us (nobler Nyiuphs) upon the midday side 

Bo frolie with the heat Drayton , Polyol bion, 1. 173. 

Jun. Tell me how thou dost, sweet Ingle. 

Val Faith, Juniper, tlie better to see thee thu sfi'oelich. 

Ji. Jonson, Caw Is Altered, 1. 1. 
Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string! 

Tis now a seraph bold, with touoh of fire, 

7? is uow tho brush of Fairy’s frolie wing. 

Scott, L. of the L., Epil. 

My mariners, 

Soula that have toll’d, and wrought, and thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, Tennyson , Ulysses. 

The world is always opulent, the oracles are never si- 
lent ; but the receiver uniat hy a happy temperance be 
brought to that top of eondltlon, that frolio health, that 
he can easily take and give these fine communications. 

Kmenon, Success. 

XL «. 1. A flight of levity or gaiety and 
mirth; a prank. 

But to see him behave It, 

And lay the law, and carve and drink onto them, 

And then . . . send frolics ! 

B. Jonson, Devil la au Am, il. & 

He would be at hlsfrotie once again. a Roscommon. 

Bee how the world its veterans rewards ; 

A youth xA frolics, an old age of eards. 

Fops, Moral Essays, IL MR 



frotto 

and mirth, m in dancing When 
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0. A soon* of { 

or play; ai 

Before you go to Bern, I Intend to welt on you, end give 
you e Frolic. Howell, loiters, I. vl. 21. 

3f. a A plaything or an ornament. 

Apple* mere dedicated unto her [Venus], end her Image 
oomwouly made with such fruit as afrolick In her liand. 

Fuller, Pisgah Bight, IV. *11. 40. 
. Gambol, escapade. 

(frol'ik), v. i , ; pret. and pp. frolicked , 

ppr. frolicking. [< frolic, n.] To play merry 
pranks; engage in acts of levity, mirth, and 
gaiety. 

If death were nigh, he would nob frolic thus. 

Marlowe , Faustus, v. 11. 

And many a gambol /Miek'd o’er the ground : 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 

Goldsmith, Den. Vll., l 21. 

Hither, come hither and/toffc and play. 

Tennyson, The Sea-Fairies. 

We found a crowd of persous frolicking around the 
fountain, iu the light of a number of torches on poles 
plsntod in the ground. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 258. 

frolicful (frol'ik-fffi), a. •[< frolic, + -/id.] 
Froliosome. Craig. [Bare.] 

frolicky (frol'ik-i), a. l<frolic(k) + -yij Mer- 
ry; froliosome. 

There is nothing striking in any of these characters ; 
yet may we, at a pinch, make a good frolicky half-day 
with them. Richardson, Clarissa Uarlowe, V. 348. 

froliclyt (frol'ik-li), adv. [< frolic, a., + -fy2.] 
In a frolicsome manner; with mirth and gai- 
ety; gaily; merrily; sportively. 

1 do blush to see 

Those beggars’ brats to chat so frulielu. 

Greene, Alphonsus, lv. 

Two as noble swains 
As ever kept on the Klyslnn plains, 

First liy their signs attention having won, 

Thus they the revels frolicly liegun. 

Drayton , Muses' Elysium, 111. 

I was set upon, 

1 and my men. as we wero singing frolicly. 

Fletcher (find Massinger Lover's Progress, li. 1. 

frolicneu (frol'ik-nes), n. Gaiety; frolicsome- 
ness. [Karo.] 

Mirth, Jollity, froliekness of youth, as you call them. 

Goodwin, Works, V. 100. 

frolicsome (frorik-sum), a. [Formerly alno 
frolicksome , som; < frolic + -Home. J Full of 
gaiety and mirth; given to pranks; sportive. 

Now, as fame does ronort, a young duke keeps court. 

One tliatuleases his fancy with frolicksome sport. 

The Frolicsome Duke (Percy’s Rellqiies, p. 13d). 

Besides what Hum wo sold hy the Gallon or Fcrkln, we 
sold it made iuto Punch, wherewith they grew Frolick- 
som. Dumpier, Voyages, II. il 18. 

The bleating sheep and frolicksome calves sported about 
the verdant ridge, where now the Broadway loungers take 
their morning stroll. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 180. 

She was . . . not more lovely than full of glee: all light 
and smiles, and frolicksome as the young fawn. 

I*oe, Tales, I. 308. 

-Byn. Gay. frisky, lively, playful, coltish. 

frolicsomely (frorik-sum-li), adv. In a frolic- 
some manner; with wild gaiety. Johnson . 

frolicsomeness (frorik-sum-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being froliosome; gaiety; wild pranks. 
Bailey, 

from (from, from), prep, and adv. [< ME. from , 
fram. , < AS. from , fram = OS. fram = OHG. 
from, MHG. vram , prep, forth from, adv. forth, 
xs Ioel. fram , adv., forward, fra , prep, from, 
adv. fro, =* Sw. fram, adv., forth, forward, frdn, 
prep., from, = Dan. frem, adv., forth, onward, 
on, fra, prep., from, = Goth, fram, prep, from, 
adv. further, forward, comnar. framis, further; 
prob. ult. allied to fore*, forth!, for, for-*, etc. 
Cf . L. perendie, the day after, Gr. nipav, beyond, 
Skt. para, distant, high. See fro, a shorter 
(Scand.) form of from. Connected with AS. 
frarn^ from, forward, bold, strenuous, strong, 
fremtan, fremman, promote, accomplish : Bee 
frame, frrim .] L prep. 1. Out of tho limits, lo- 
cality, or presence or, or connection with: ex- 
pressing departure or point of departure, sepa- 
ration, discrimination, removal, or distance in 
space, time, condition, etc. (a) As regards space: 
«*, to emigrate /hna Germany ; the town la five miles from 
the sea; to separate the sheep fram the goats. 

The cliaffe is take from the come. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., ProL 

Then cull they the bad from the good. 

Sandys, Travail es, p. 98. 

The son ton rushed /tom the royal presence, and descend* 
mg into the dty, hurried through its streets and squares 
with frantte gesticulations. Irving, Granada, p. 23. 
[Sometimes used absolutely, In the sense of distant, ab- 
sent, or coming from : as, a visitor from the dty. 

They haue also oertalne Altar stones they call Fawoor* 
snoes, hut these stand /tom their Temples. 

CapL John Smith, Works, 1. 14a 


I am fram him, I am dead till I be with him. 

T8r T. Browne, Rellgto Medici, II. a 
Wretched when from thee, vex’d when nigh, 

I with thee, or without thee, die. 

Friar, Lady’s Looking-Glass.] 
(6) As regards time, or succession in a series or In logi- 
cal connection : noting the point of departure or reckon- 
ing: as, he was studious from his childhood ; from that 
tims onward. 

To my protection from this hour I take you. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, L 1. 

We are thieves /tom our cradles, xml will die so. 

Beau, and FL, Thierry and Theodoret, v. 1. 

I have determin'd to lay up as tin* Imst treasure, and 
solace of a good old age, If God voutsafe it me, the honest 
liberty of free speech mm my youth 

Mdton, Church Government, IL, Pref. 

Rome tew, whose lamp iliono brighter, have been led 

From cause to cause, to Nature's secret head. 

Dryiten, Rellgto Laid, 1. 13. 
God loves/tom whole to parts ; but human soul 
Must rive from Individual to the whole 

Pope, Essay on Man, lv. 881. 

From that disastrous hour, religion wore s new asixx't 
In this unhappy oountry. Prescott, Kent, and 1st., li. 7. 
(c) As regards Idea, aim, or purpose : as, such a mult was 
far from my intention ; this Is aside from our object. 

Anything so overdone is from rthat Is, aside, apart, or 
away from] the purpoeo of playing. Shak., Hamlet, lit. 2. 

Ensenore a Saluage, father to Femissapan, tho host 
friend we had after the death of Granganimco, when I wna 
in those Dlsooueries, could not prevails auy thing with 
tile King from destroy lug vs. 

Quoted lu Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 00. 


firomwud 

(e) As regards a principal reoeptacle or place of depos- 
it : as, to draw money from the bank ; coal la dug from 


We have reformed from them, not 
Sir T. Browne. 


t against them. 

, Ucliglo Medici, I. 3. 


(d) As regards state, condition, or effect : os, I am far from 
imlleving it; he is tar from rich (that is, from being rich), 
he is a long way from lielng an atheist. 

For heavenly minds fram such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. Milton, P. L., lv. 118. 

Now 1 am come 

From having found their walks, to find their home. 

Donne, To the Countess of .Salisbury. 

Their minds at leisure from the cares of this life, and 
their bodies adorned with the best attire they can bestow 
on them. Steele, Taller, No. 211. 

What tlie Austrian pride luul driven him [the King of 
Sardinia] to, the Spanish pride drove him from. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. 10. 

So far, therefore, from shocking his [the Jew's] preju- 
dices by violent alterations of form, . . . the error of the 
early Christians would lie the other way. 

he (Jinnrry, Essence, ill. 
(r) As regards direction : away from 

The next question ... is, whether it bo a thing allow- 
able or no that the minister should say service in tho 
chuncul, or turn his faro at any tlmr/rom the people. 

Hooter, Bedes. Polity, v. 30. 
Why spenk’at thou from mo [with averted face] 7 thy 
pleas'd eyes send forth 
Beams brighter tluui the star that ushers day. 

Beau, and FI , Knight of Malta, 1. 1. 
(/) As regards point of view : out of; off. 

Ho that endures for what his conscience knows 
Not to be ill, doth from a patience high 
Look only on the cause whereto he owes * 

Those sufferings, not on his misery. 

Daniel, To Henry Wrlothesly. 
God from the mount of Hinal . . . will himself, 

In thunder, lightning, ami loud tnimiiets' sound, 
Ordain them laws. Milton, P. L., xll. 227. 

The Moors fought valiantly in their streets, from their 
windows, and from the tops of their houses. 

Irving , Granada, p. 35. 

0. Ont of: oxpressing derivation, withdrawal, 
or abstraction, (a) As regards source or origin : as, 
light emanates from the mm ; the Greek alphabet was 
derived from the Phenlclan ; Illustrations drawn from 
nature. 

Ho from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves 

More aery. Milton, P. L., v. 479. 

You are good, lmt/rom a nobler cause ; 

From your own knowledge, not from nature's laws. 

Drydsn. 

It must appear that you receive law /tom, and not give 
it to, your company, to make you agreeable. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 888. 

From labour health, from health contentment aprings. 

Beattie, Minstrel, 1. 

Is there any donht that the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land are generally derived /nw? the Church of Borne? 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

(6) As regards occupation, relation, or situation : as, to re- 
tire from office or from business ; to return from a Jour- 
ney ; to withdraw from society. 

He Is of late much retired from court ; and Is less fre- 
quent to his princely exercises Shak., W. T., lv. I. 

Ill not over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. Shak., Cor., I. 3. 

Six frown winters spent, 

He turn with welcome home from banishment 

Drydsn, tr. of Ovid. 

Fresh from war’s alarms, 

My Hercules, my Homan Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt Into my arms. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 


A thousand favours from a maund she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of headed Jet 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint 1. 38. 

Tho blades were of Damascus, liearlng texts from tho 
Koran, or martial and amorous mottoea. 

Irving , Granada, p. a 
(d) As regards a whole or mass of which a part Is taken or 
considered. («) As regards state or condition : as, to start 
from sleep ; to go from laid to worse. 

Tho whole region, from a naked and desolate prospect 
began now to look like a second Paradise. 

Addison, llllpah and Shalum. 

Starting from sloop, tho soldiers wero intercepted and 
out down as they rushed from their quarters. 

Irmng , Granada, p. 21. 

3. Out of the charge, custody, or possession of: 
aB, his office or the seal was taken from him. 

If you will needs take It I cannot with modesty give It 
from you. B. Jonson , Poetaster, v. 1. 

There were alio a great number of such as were looked 
up from their estates, aud others who concealed their 
titles. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 127. 

4. In consequence of; on account or by rea- 
son of: on the strength or by aid of; as a re- 
sult of; through: as, to act from a sense of 
duty, or from necessity; the conclusion from 
these facts is evident; to argue from false 
premises; from what I hear, I think he is 
guilty. 

For what l now do Is not out of apleott. 

As he protends, but from remorse of conscience. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, HI. 8. 

By this moans the beneficent spirit works In a man from 
tlic convictions of reuaon, not from the impulses of passion. 

Steele, Rjiectator, No. 340. 

Several tents, a quantity of provisions, and a few pieces 
of artillery won* left u|n>ii the s|R>t, from the want of 
horses and mules to carry Ilium off. Irving, Granada, p. 72. 

This very rare British plant, which ... Is remarkable 
from producing seeds without tho aid of Insects. 

Darwin, Fertil of Orchids by insects, p. 27. 

We inserted tho vowel . . . not from Ignorance or from 
carelessness, but advisedly mid in conformity with the 
pruetlce of neveral respectable writers. 

Macaulay, Hadler’s Hef. Refuted. 
\From in much used Ik - fore local ail verbs or prei>oaltlons 
used elllptlcally as nuinis - hn, from nlsm, from below , • 
from beneath, from belt nut, from beyond, fiom far off, 
etc., such phrases being used ns iinituiy mlverlm or prepo- 
sitions, as in ‘/row beyond .Ionian,' 'from out if the bow- 
els of the earth. ’ Fiom forth, from off, from out, etc , are 
usually transpositions • as, "from Jurth (forth from) Ills 
bridal bower (Pojte, Odyssey) ; warned from off (off frutu) 
the laud. 

Sudden partings, such as press 
Tho life from out young hearts. 

Byron, i'hllrio Hamid, 111. 24. 
From hence, from thence, from whence am pleonastic, 
‘from’ being implied iu the adverb ; but they have long 
been In good use. 

In this rontree is tho (Jytee of Araym, where Abrs- 
hames Fadreo duelled, ami from whens Abraham depart- 
ed, be Coinmaiidemout of tho Aungcllc. 

Mantle id llr, Trnvels, p. 43. 

And ho went up/tom thence unto Bctli-cl. 2 Kl. IL 28. 

Within the gentlo closure of my breast, 

From whence at pleasure thou mayest come and part. 

Shak , Hoiiuots, xlvllt. 

From hence your memory dentil cannot take. 

Shak., Ronueta, lxxxl.) 
From this out, henceforth , from this time forward : as, 
ho has decided to give up smoking from this out. |Col- 
loqj— To break from, to break off from. Ree break. 

n.t adv. Forth; out; fro. 
fromwardt (from'wjird), a. [< ME. from ward, 
frommard, framward, mlj., adv., and prep., but 
round as auj. only in the form vrommard (An- 
cren Riwle), averse, < AB. frontward, a., about 
to depart (opposed to towcard, about to come, 
future, toward), < from, fram, from, + -wcard, 
-ward. Cf. froward, a doublet.] Turned away; 
averse. 

fromwardt (from'wjird). adv. and jtrep. [I. adv. 
< MV*, fromward, forth, < AB.frromwcardcs, away 
from, in a direction from, adv. gen. of from - 
wcard, a. : see fromward, a. IT. prep. \ ME. 
fromward, frommard, framward, prep., away 
from ; from the adv.] adv. Forth ; forward. 

Fro then* fromward, thel hen nlle olieyssant to him. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 197. 

n. prep. From; away from: opposed to to- 
ward. 

The wind wende forth riht framward than strande Into 
thlsscn londe. Layamon, 1. 401. 

As cheerfully going towards, as Pymoles went frowavdly 
fromward Ills death, he waa delivered to the king. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 

The Lnrk. whichever flies fromward her nest, when she 
sees auylxMly eyes her. Cotyrave. 

The horixontal needle Is continually varying towardo 
east and weat : aud so the dipping or inclining needle Is 
varying up and down, towards or fromwards the senith. 

Chcyne. 



frond 

frond (frond), n. [= Sp, fronds « It. fronds, 
fronda , < L. /ran* {frond-), OL. pi. frundctt, a 
Jeafy branch, a groon bough, foliage, a garland 
of leaven.] 1. In hot.: (of) As used by Lin- 
mens, a leaf, especially tho leaf of a palm or 
fern. (6) Now, specifically, a leaf of a fern or 
other cryptogam, the thallus of a lichen, or 
any other leaf-like expansion which includes 
both stem and foliage, as the disk of lAsmw. 
— 2. In cool., tho foliaceous or leaf-like ex- 
pan hi on of certain animal organising as of va- 
rious polyzoans and aetinozoans, which res om- 
blo plants in the mode of growth of the polyp- 
stock. 

frondftge (fron'daj), n. [< frond + -mjr. j 
Fronds collectively. 

Tins vuMtneMR of the mlle-limad anti milts liijjli mawtm of 
fnmdage, their Imprnot nihility, . . . r«nnltin<* to produce 
tlu* I'oiiceptlon of a mmlive force that ufi/»iil)M 

/Ini'jter'it Mao , LX XVI I. 330. 

frondation (frou-da'shon), n. (< L. frtmtht- 
tio(n-), a stripping off of leaves, <Jrons {frond-), 
a leafy branch: sets frond.] Tho act of strip- 
ping trees of leaves or brunches. [Hare.] 
Frondation , or the taking oir hoiiio of the luxuriant 
branches ami Nprnytut of . f n*iw, . . in a kind of prun- 

Ins. Evelyn, flylva, xxxi. 

Fronde (froml), a. fF. t lit. a sling; with irreg. 
inserted r, < < >F. f antic = Pr. Jo win, fronda = 
Hp. hondozzi Pg .funds = I Lfunda, < lufunda, a 
sling; cf. Ur. ffyvAovy, a sling.] Jn French hist., 
the name of a party which during the minor- 
ity of Louis XIV. waged civil war against tho 
court party, on account of the humiliations in- 
flicted on the high nobility and tho heavy fiscal 
Impositions laid oil Mio people. Thu movuinunt 
Inwall with the rcNlHtiinuu of this iWlhuncnt of Paris to 
the nii'iifeiirrH of the niluiutor Maxurhi, uml wiw tuuruMtJ- 
cully called hy oiiu of Ills supixirturM thuru “the war of 
the fruiidu," In all union to the use of the sling then coin- 
nmn among the street lKiyn of I’arla. The contcHt con 
tlniUHl from 1048 to 1062, during which Maxarlu wuh driven 
from powur, but soon restored Tho opjawitlon to him 
had doguiiurutcd into a course of sulflsh intrigue uud party 
strife, whence tlie name Jrondeur became a term of politf- 
cal reproach. 

tended (fron'ded), a. [< fromt + -€rr~\] Hav- 
ing fronds. 

I know not wbero Ills inlands lift 
Their /mwbvi palms In air. 

Whittier, The Ktornal ftixMlnoM. 

frondant (fron'dont), a. [= Pg. frondente, < L. 
fronden(t-)s, opr. ot frontiers, have or put forth 
leavos, bo leafy, < frons (frond-), a leafy branch: 
see ft ami.] 


Leafy. 

Near before ns Is Versailles, New and Old: with that 
brood, fnmdent Avenue do Versa! lie* between, stately, 
frondent, broad, throe hundred feet as men reckon, with 
its Your rows of elms. Carlyle, French Kuv , 1. vil. & 

frondesoe (fron-des'), V. i . ; pret. and pp.fron- 
dcsccd, ppr. J'rondcsctna. [< L. frondescerc , be- 
come leafy, put forth leaves, inceptive of fron- 
dere , have or put forth leavos: see fronaent.y 
To unfold or develop leaves, us plants, 
frondescence (fron-dos'mis), ». [< frondes- 

cen{t) + -co.] In hot . : fa) Tho period or state 
of coming into leaf, (o) Tho substitution of 
leaves for other organs ; phyllody. (c) Leafage ; 
foliage. 

The cane fields are broad sheets of beautiful gold-green ; 
and nearly as bright are the masses of pomme-caimelle 
frondeeeence, the groves of lemon Slid orange 

Harper's Mag., LX XVII. sic. 

frondOBCent (fron-des'gnt), a. [= F. frondcs- 
oent ms Hp. frondc8cente , < L. frondesccn(t-)s , ppr. 
ot frondescerc, put forth leaves: see frondcscc.] 
Bursting or having the appearance of bursting 
into leaf. 

frondftUT (frtm-d 6 r'), n. [F., lit. a slingcr, < 
frontier, sling, throw, fling, fig. carp at, rail at. 
find fault with, < frondc, a sling; see Fronde.} 
1. In French hist., a member of the Fronde. 
Hence — 9. An opponent of a party in power; 
a member of tho opposition, 
frondiferoiu (fron-dif'e-rus), a. [a F. frondi- 
frre as 8 p. frowHfiro" = Pg. It. frondifero, < 
L. frondifer, < frons (frond-), a leafy branch, 
foliage (nee frond), + ferre ss E. faarL] Pro- 
ducing fronds. 

frondiform (fron 'di-fArm), a. K L. frons 
(frond-), a leafy branch (see frond), + forma, 
form.) Besom bling a frond, as of a fern ; hav- 
ing stem and loaves fused in ore. 
frondip&rotis (fron-dtp'^™*), a. [< L. frons 
• (/hum-), a leafy branch* (see frond), + parere, 
produce.] In hot., noting a plant affected by 
the monstrosity of producing leavos instead of 
fruit. Imp. Ihct. 

Frondipora ffron-dip' 9 -ril), ft. [NL., < L. 
frons (frond-), a leafy branch (see frond)/ + 
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poms, a pore.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Fronaiporidte. Oken. 

FrondipondfiB (fron-di-por'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., 

< Frtmdijtora + -idee.] A family or cycloeto- 
matoiis gymiiolBematous polyzoans. 

Frondist ( fron'disfc), a. A member or supporter 
of the Fronde. 

frondlet (frond'let), n. [< frond + -to#.] A 
small frond. 

frondOBO (fron'dds), a . [< L. frondosus, OL. 
Jrundosus, leafy, < frons (frond-), a leafy branch, 
foliage: see frond.] 1. In cryptotjamic bot.i 
(a) Having the form or appearance of a leaf or 
frond ; foliaceous (h) In Hejtutictv, not hav- 
ing a leafy stem: thalloid. (c I Bearing fronds ; 
frondiferous.— 2. In sodi., same oh foliaceous. 
frondoBely (fron'dds-li), adv. In a frond-like 
manner. 

Tliall us fnnuloeely dilated. Knryr. Brit., XIV. Ml. 
frondoU8 (fron'dua), a. [< L. frondosus: see 
frondose.] Home mjrondosc. 
fronB (fronz), n. ; pl.frontes (fron'tez). [L..the 
forehead, brow, front: so© Jrout.] The fore- 
head. Technically— (a) In thavtmal., that part of the 
skull which Hus between the orbits of the eyes and the fore- 
liordor of tho vortex. (6) In nmith., that |»art of the head 
which HlopUH upward from thu hill to the vertex, (c) In 
runrh., that part of a univalve hIicII prcHcntlng when the 
a nurture lx toward the olstervur. (d) in rntoin., generally, 
the anterior imrt of the oolcraninm, <>r upper part of the 
head, Immediately back of tho epiHtoinii or cly|M>uu when 
tli 1 m Ih present. Thu term is somewhat hMinely used, anil 
varies in its application with different orders. In J/yuot- 
na/drra, hepulnpUra, and A rvrojttrra the frond lies in 
front of thu anteniiK, and partly lietwoen the eyes ; but 
in CftbHtptrra and lltmxjtUra the antenme are ofton In- 
serted at thu sides of the frons. u hlcli Is then divided by 
a more or less imaginary line from thu vertex or crown. 
In the Dijdera the frons is thu part alaive thu antimua), 
thu purt lanlow them lielng culled the face — Frons alta, 
a high forehead : a phrasu used to signify that the fore- 
head is more than one third of the total length of the 
face.— Frons brevis, a low forehead : a phrase used to 
signify that the foruliuad is loss than one third of the total 
length of the face.— Front proportionate, a proportion- 
ate forehead : a phrase signifying that thu forulioad is ono 
third of thu total length of thu fucc. 
front (fnmt), n. and a. [< MFj. front, frunt , 
frount, < OF. front, frunt, F. front =a Pr. front 
= OHp. fronts, fruentc, Hp. f rente = Pg. It. 
fronte, < L. frons (front-), the forehead, brow, 
front, tho fore part, the outside, appearance, 
etc.; supposed to represent an ori (t.Hhruvant-, 

< * 6 /*ni =e Hkt. hhra = E. brow.] I. n. 1. The 
forehead; in technical use, the frons. 

llicl | giants] ben hldotuo for to loku uimn ; and thef lian 
but on eyu, and that is in the myddyllu of the Front. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 203. 

See what a grace was seated on his brow : 

Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himself. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 

They found the stately horse, . . . and she 

Kiss'd the white star upon ids noble front. 

Tennymm , Geraint. 

2. The forehead or face aR expressive of char- 
acter. temper, or disposition; characteristic 
facial appearance. 

Norton, from Daniel and Ostrroa sprung, 

Muss'd with his father's front and mother's tongue, 
Hung silent down his novor-blushing head. 

Put*, Dunciad, il. 410. 

I placed thee as a guard to tho rich blossoms of my 
daughter's lieauty — I thought that dragon's/Vcmt of thine 
would cry aloof to the sons of gallantry —steel traps and 
spring guns seamed writ in every wrinkle of It. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, L 8. 

Hence— 3. Manner of facing or opposing atti- 
tude or bearing when confronted with any- 
thing, as in meeting a foe, a threatened danger, 
or an accuser: as, to put on a bold front ; to 
await the enemy with a calm /Von #. Sometimes 
used in the sense of cool assurance or impu- 
dence. 

Do what I enjoin you. No disputing 

Of my prerogative with a front or frown 

B. Joneon , New Inn, IL 2. 
And Ue, their leader, wore in sheath his sword, 

And offered peaceful front and opeu hand 

Soott, von Roderick, st 37. 

In my long-suffering and strength to meet 

With wjuiu /ron# the direst shafts of fate. 

Lowell, Prometheus. 

4. The part or side of an vthing which seems to 
look out or to be directed forward ; the most for- 
ward part or surface : as, the front of a house ; 
the front of an army. 

Frotont or Jhtnt at a chlrche, or other howsys, frontispl- 
olum. Prompt. Parv., p. 181. 

Our custom Is l»th to place it [the Lord's prayer] In the 
.front of our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end 
of some principal Umbs or parts as a complement 

Hooker, Socles. Polity, v. 85. 

My mate In empire, 

Krlend and companion In the from of war. 

Shsk., A. and C., v. 1. 


Brant 

Comhm and Qraoechmrch Street had d if se d the i r/Vwtf s 
in scarlet and crimson, in tins and tapestry, and the rich 
carpet-work from Persia and the Bast 

Frovde, Sketches, p. 174. 

5. Position or place directly ahead, or before 
the face or that part of anything which is re- 
garded as the face; position in or toward that 
part to which one's view or course is directed: 
used chiefly in the phrases in front and in front 
of: as, right in front of them stood a lion. 

Cannon in front qf them 
Volley’d and thunder'd. 

Tennyiton, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Specifically, in a theater and the like— ( a) The part near- 
est the stage or platform : as, to occupy scats in front. 

Tho seats in /runt wore reserved tor thu friends of the 
girl who was about to leave them. 

C. Jt. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 44. 

(Z») Tho tort before the actors or speakers ; the auditorium : 
as, the stage manager was in/ront (that is, not on the stage, 
but in the auditorium). 

Charles Mathews, who was in front, went lielilnd and 
said, “liuokstone, you push this piece. 

Letter W attack , Memories. 

6 . A sort of half-wig worn by women with a 
cap or bonnet, to cover only the front part of 
tho head: distinctively called a false front. 

“Have I lived to this day to bo called a fright ! " cried 
Miss Knag, suddenly becoming convulshe, and making 
an effort to tear her frunt off 

Biekene, NlcholuM Nickleby, xvllL 

To look out on the work-day world from under a crisp 
and glossy front would lie to introduce a most dream- 
like and unpleasant confusion lietweun the sacred and the 
secular. George Jitiot , Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 

The Graces wear fronts, the Muse tlilini to a spinster 

Lowell , In thu Half-Way House. 

7. Same as shirt-front and dicky 2 , 3.-8. One 
of the surfaces of a diatom frustulo marked by 
the line of juncture of the two valves, as dis- 
tinguished from the side, which is the surface 
formed of a single valve. — 9. Iiccles., same as 
frontal, 5 (a). 

A front for the autar of red and green sateu at Bruges. 

Quoted In ArrJuroloflia , XXXVIII. 362. 

BBStloned front (mint.), two half bastions and a curtain. 
- Falac front, a front, in sense 6.— FTont-out mower. 
See mower.— Front Of a wave. See ware-front.— In 
front Of. See duf. 6.— Open front, the arrangement of 
a blast-furnace having a fore hearth.— The front (ntiltt.), 
the most advanced jiosltioii; the place when 1 active oper- 
ations are carried on ; hence, figuratively, the most ad- 
vanced position in any enterprise, purauit, system of 
thought, etc. 

They were going to the front , tho one to find his regi- 
ment, the other to look for those who needed his assis- 
tance. O. W. Holme*, Old \ ol. of Life, p. 48. 

The height of my ambition was to go to the front after 
a battle. L. M. Aleott, Hospital Sketches, p. 00. 

To Come to the front, to come to the foremost or most 
conspicuous place ; attain distinction. 

Writers In France who have really the stuff of the ro- 
mancer in them come to thefront and to tome more quick- 
ly than In England. Fortnightly Ben., N. S., XL. 84. 

The theologians were a body of men whose functions 
had been to some oxtent usurped by the canonists, and 
who now for some years, under Tudor and Puritan and 
Laudion influences, were to come to thefront. 

Stubbt, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 820. 

II. a. 1. Relating to tho front or face ; fron- 
tal.— 2. Having a position in the front ; fore- 
most: as, the front steps. 

She glares in balls, pant lmxes, and the Bing, 

A vain, unquiet, glltt'rlng, wretched thing ! 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount. 

The roar ranki of the English kept the front ranks sup- 
plied with a constant succession ofloaded muskets. 

Macaulay, Lord Gllvs. 
Front bench See bench.- Front orator. See cent eri, 
6.— Front door, the main entrance-door of a honse. 

The front-door is cm the street. Some keep it always 
open ; some keep it latched ; some, locked ; some, bolted 
—with a chain that will let you neep in, but not set in ; 
and some nail It up, so that nothing can pass its thresh- 
old. This front-door leads Into a passage, which opens 
Into an ante- room, and this Into the Interior apartments. 

O. W. Holme*, Autocrat, vL 
FTont fhoe (milit.\ that side of a hollow square of troops, 
or of a camp, which lies toward the enemy. 

They rushed on to the camp, breaking through the/ront- 
faee, and killing a number of men as they passed over 
them. • E. SartoHn*, In the Soudan, p. 66. 

front (front), v. [< front, n. Of. affront, con- 
fronts L trams. 1. To meet face to free; 
come into tbe presence of; confront. 

And Enid, but to please ber husband's eye, 

Who first had found and loved her In a state 

Of broken fortunes, dotty fronted him 

In some fresh splendour. Tennyson , Geraint 

When we front its mass of homilies and scriptural ver- 
sions end mints' lives and grammar and lesson-books, they 
tell us of a clergy quickened to a new desire for know- 
ledge, and of a like quickening of educational seal aim 
the people at large. J. R. Orson, Conq. of Eng., p. 9 

2. To oppose free to free ; oppose directly: en- 
counter. 
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What force can /tom*, or who inoounter can 
An armed Faulcon, or a flying Man? 

Sytwtr \ tr. of Du Barters Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
Thy virtue met md fronted every peril. 

B. Jonson, fojowu, ilL L 
We are amaz'd, 

Not at your eloquence, bnt impudence, 

That dure lUu* front us. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Horinth, lv. 3. 
I sliull front thee, like some staring ghost, 

Willi all my wrongs about me. 

Drydm, Don Sebastian. 

3. To stand in front of, or opposed or opposite 
to, or over against ; faco. 

A gate of steel 

Fronting the sun. Shak., T. and C., ill. S. 
Hence doth stretch into the Sea the falre head land 
Tragahigsatula, now called Capa An, fronted with the 
three lies wee called tlie three Turkes head. 

Capt. John limit h, Works, II. 108. 
A very elegant monument . . . imniudiately/runfarf the 
family pew. Jane Austen, Northaugcr Abfoy, p. 153. 

4. To supply with a front; furnish or adorn in 
front : as, to front a house with granite. 

On high hills top 1 saw a stately frame, 

An hundred cubits high by lust assise, 

With himdreth pillonrs /rontnw fuire the same. 

Spenser , Visions of Bellay, st 2. 
The casements lin'd with creeping herbs, 

The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle. Cowper, Task, iv. 708. 

XL intrant*. l.'To have the face or front to- 
ward some point of the compass or some ob- 
ject; be in a confronting or opposed position. 
O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and oppos'd decay ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
And eastward fronts the statue. 

Tennyson, Holy GraiL 
Philip's dwelling/ronferf on the street 

Tennyson , Enoch Ardou. 

0f. To stand foremost. 

I know hut of a single part, in aught 
Pertain* to the state ; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 

3f. To stand or go in opposition ; go counter. 

He knew liyni full lytiely by colore of his anuys, 

Ami /runt euyn to (lie freke with u fell spere, 

Uurfet hyin to hard vrthe vndur horse fete. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 6610. 

front&difonn (fron-tad'i-fdmi), a. [< L. frons 
(front-), front, + ad, to (see -ad 8 ), + forma, 
form.} In ichfh., having that form, as a fish, 
in which the hotly is extended in the direction 
of the forehead, as is exemplified in the genus 
Patteens: a term correlated with nuchaaiform 
and domtdiform. Gill. 

frontage (frun't&j), n. [< front ' + -aye.] 1. Ex- 
tent of front; the fronting part, as of a build- 
ing, an inelosure, or a tract of land. 

The pile of dingy buildings rearing Its frontage high 
into the night. It. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 08. 

Each farm extends Its narrow front aye— generally 
afout 200 yards wide— down across these meadows to 
low-water mark. Harper 's Mag., LXXV1I. 820. 

3f. That which constitutes a front; a front 

S iace. as in a former style of female head-dress, 
ee tne extract. 

Monsieur Paradin says, “That these old-fashlonod Iron- 
tages row? an ell above tlie head ; that they were pointed 
like steeples, and had long loose pieces of crupe fastened 
to the tops or them, which are curiously fringed, aud hang 
down their hacks like streamers." 

Addison, The Head-dress. 

frontager (frun'ta-jdr), n. 1. One who lives 
on the frontier or boraor; a borderer: as, the 
northern frontagers of China. — 2. In law, one 
who owns land fronting on a road, shore, or 
stream; an abutting owner, 
frontal (fron'tal), a . and n. [I. a. as F. Bp. Pg. 
frontal a It. fronUilc , < L. * frontalis (only m 
derived noun), < frons ( front-), front: neo front. 
II. n. ME. f run telle, frountet, < OF. frontcl, 
front Idt, < ML j.frontak, also frontalis (and fron- 
Utllum, prop, dim.), an ornament for the fore- 
head, a frontlet, L. only in pi .frontalia, a front- 
let (of horses) ; prop. aaj. : see I.] £ a. 1. Being 
in front. Loudon. — 3. Of or pertainingto the 
forehead or frons, or to the bono of the fore- 
head: as, the frontal crest of a bird; frontal 
plateB of a reptile. — Frontal angle, foe craniometry 
-frontal artery, one of the terminal branches of the 
ophthalmic artery, ramifying upon the forehead.— fron- 
talbone. && frontal, n., 7.— Frontal meet, foe crest. 
—frontal emlnenoe. the most protuberant part of the 
frontal bone, on each side, above the supraoilfary ridges, 
rfrontal lobe of the brain. Bee gyrus, sulcus.— 
frontal lobe of the carapaoe of a brachyumus crus* 
w'ean, the anterior median division.— frontal nerve, 
one of the terminal branches of the ophthalmic or tint 
division at the fifth nerve.— frontal orbit, in entom., 
that part of the border of the orbit of the eye that forms 
we lateral margin of the front— frontal Plane, frontal 
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■option, tn eset, a plane or section at right angles to a 
sagittal plane, and parallel to the axis of the trunk.— 
frontal points, 111 ormth,, same as cm* ur.— Frontal 
proboods. In TurbeUaru «. foe extract and out tinder 
Jthabducaria, snd cut* under Bhynehoceeta and Proetucha. 
— frontal fidget, projecting parts of the sides of the 
front, Iwlow the ojes, under which the antenna? arc In- 
serted in certain Coleufitcra. frontal shield, iu omith., 
an extension and expansion of the bill iiimui the forehead, 
forming a homy protu Iterance ; a c»m|uc; a gules. -- 
Frontal llnna, an excavation in the frontal tame, ustmlly 
coiniiiuuicattng with the nasal cavity. Sec cut under cm- 
niqf octal.— Frontal suture, (a) In anat . . tlie Uuniiornry 
suture between Uio right and left frontal bones, or oppo- 
site halves of tlie frontal hone t h) In entom. foo ctypeal 
suture, under dupeai Minimum frontal lino. Bee 
craniometry. 

XL *. l. Something worn on the forehead or 
face ; a frontlet, (a) Au ornamental band for the lrnlr. 
(h) Any defensive contrivance, as a nasal or vizor, (r) That 
!>nrt of the harness or caparison of a horse which covers 
the forehead. (In all these senses used loosely without pre- 
cise meaning.) 

They arme their hones too; alwnt his legges they tic 
bootes, and cover his head wlth/rrmfo/x of stcele. 

Underdown, tr. of HcllodnniH, sig. Q 0. 

2f. Something that comes or is situated in front ; 
a front pioco or part, as (formerly) the valance 
of a bed. 

A nether frontale of the Bamyne lied 

Inventories, an. 1542, p. 92 

Specifically— 8. In her. : (a) The front of any- 
thing, as of a helmet or a cap. ( h ) The fore- 
head, as of a human head, used as a bearing. — 
4. In arch., a little pediment or frontispiece 
over a small door or window. — 6. Kcclcs . : («) 
A movable cover or hanging for the front of an 
altar. Frontal* are of silk, satin, damask, or other ma- 
terial, and are made of different colors for the different 
festivals and seasons of tho church year. Sometimes they 
cover not only the front but the ends of tlie altar ; this was 
usual in the middle ages. Over the upper |iart of tlie frontal 
fnllsanother shorter hanging, also reacliliigtlie whole width 
of the altar, and along the ends. This is now commonly 
culled the superfrontal (formerly tho frontel or frontlet), 
and is attached to one of the three linen cloths on the 
mensa or to the frontal, concealing the edge of the altar. 
Also called front , and by the Latin names antependium , 
palla, and pallium. 

An altar-cloth, with a frontel, for tlie great feast-days. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. B.), p *288. 

(b) In England, in tho middle ages, also a mov- 
able covor of wood or precious metal for tlio 
front of the altar. Such u frontal was some- 
times called a table (also Utbula, tahtementum). 

At the more solemn festivals, the high altar, in the 
richer churches, whh sheathed in a gold or silver frontal 
studded with precious stones, while In tlio lcsa wealthy 
ones it was gracefully shrouded In the folds of a costly 
silken pall. Back , Church of our Futliers, 1. 238. 

6f. In mad., a medicament or preparation to be 
applied to the forehead. 

Hut If it be an old ami inveterat palne of the head, then 
would there a frontale lie made of the said juice, tempered 
with barley iloure ami vinegre. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xx. 18. 

7. Tn anat. and cool., the frontal bono; the boue 
of the forehead. In Its primitive state it consists of 
a iuiir of lsmes, being developed from lulcml istlred cen- 
ters of ossification in the membranous cranium. It at- 
tains great comparative size In birds, foe cuts under 
Anwra, Balcenidm CrocodUia, Cyctoilus, Gallium , jiara* 
sphenoid, and skull 

frGntate,frontated(fron'tet,-ta-tod),fl. [<L. 
*frontatu8, only in pi. frontati, binding-stones, 
that show on both sides of the wall, < frons 
(front-), front: see front.] 1. Tn hot,, grow- 
ing broader aud broader, as a leaf.— 2. In Boiil., 
having a large or prominent frons or forehead, 
fronted (frun'ted), a. [< front + -cd?.] Having 
a front; formed with a front. 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or slum the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brlgads form. 

Milton, P. L., 1L 532. 

frontolf, n. fleefrontal, 5 (a). 
frontert, ft. [ME.: see frontier.] Front; fore 
side; border: an earlier form of frontier. 
frontert, <• [< f router, w.] To border, 

Tlie countrey . . . calhti Suer, very rich In gold and 
sfluer. most abundant in cattle Jrontering vpon the ooun- 
trie of the Damascenes. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 15. 

frontefl, n. Plural of frons. 
frontier (fron'ter or fron-UV), a. and a. [Cf. 
ME. frountcr, front, fore side; < OF. fronturc, 
the frontier, border of a country, F .frontidre 
= Sp. frontera = Pg. frontcira = It. frmticra, 
frontier, cf. Pr. fronteira, the forehead, < ML. 
fronteria, prop, frontdria, frontier, < L. frons 
(front), front: s oo front.] L n. 1. That part 
of a country which fronts or faces another coun- 
try; the confines or extreme part of a country 
bordering on another country; the marches; 
the border. 

Goes It against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier t Shak. , Hamlet, 1 v. 4. 


frontispiece 

TO maintain the frontisrs of the Rhine and tlie Danube 
was, from tlie first century to the fifth, the great object of 
Rome's European isilley aud warfare. 

K. A. Freeman , Amer. Lccts., p. 107. 

The line of (•uthriiin * Frith was now, therefore, aban- 
doned, and Edward's fnmUer led from tlio sea along tho 
valley of the riiclni, straight wtwtwartl to lleitforti, aud 
thuiico along the brink of llu* Thames \ullc*. 

J. It. Given, Comi. of Kng., p. 11M). 

2, That pivrt of a country winch forms the bor- 
der of its settled or inhabited regions: as (be- 
fore the settlement of the Pacino coast), the 
western frontier of tho United States. 

His nephew, after a niglil of sleepless thinking, had an- 
nounced to Ills unelu Ills intention of mounting Ills horn* 
and riding out In acareh of ii held of lalair farther out 
upon tho frontier. H’. M. Baker, New Timothy , p. 137 

3f. A fort; a fortification. 

Thon hast talk'd 

Of palisacloos, frontiers, lmrapets. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., 11. 8. 
4f. Tho front orbordering part, of anything, as 
the forehead. 

Then on tho edges of their Msler'd lmlr, which stand- 
eth crested round their frontiers, and hangeth over their 
faces. Stubhes, Anat. of Abuses. 

at. Antagonistic or insolent bearing or aspect. 
(The sense of the word in the following iwutSHgc fs dis- 
puted. 

Worcester, get thee gono ; for I do see 
Danger and dlsol>edlence In thine eye : 

O, sir ! your presence is too bold ami peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endnru 
Tlie moody frontier of a servant brow. 

Shak. , 1 lien. IV., 1. 3.) 
sflyn. 1. Border, Confine, etc. See boundary. 

II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a frontier: ly- 
ing on tho border or exterior part ; bordering : 
as, a frontier town. 

Then he wrote to Sir Bertram of Clesquy, desyrlug him 
and Ills Bretons to kc)»u front er warr with the Kyng of 
Naner. Ilemers, tr. of Froissart's Ghroti., I. oexlx. 

Although lie | IjhiIs XIV. 1 recognised tlie right of the 
Dutch to garrison tho frontier towns, ho preaornied limits 
for their lmrrior wholly different from those which had 
boon guaranteed by England in tin? treaty of 1700. 

Lecku, Kng. in 18th Cent., i. 

2f. Fronting; opposite. 

With readiu minds anti active bodies they hreake tliniugh 
tlio frontier lauikes over against them, whiles tlie enemies 
wore amused on the fires that our men inode. 

Holland, tr. of Anunlnnus, p. 100. 

frontiert (fron'ter or fr(>n-t6r # ), r. [< fron tier, 
i».] L intrant. To form or constitute a fron- 
tier; possess territories Iwinioriug on or con- 
stituting a frontier: with on or upon. 

IL trans. To place on the frontier ; border. 

It is no more a bonier, nor fronlyerd with enemyes. 

Sjufiser, State of Iruland. 

frontierman (fron'ter- or fron-ter'mnn), 
pi. frontiermcn (-men). Rume ns Jront&rsman. 

Moody frontierrnm slouch alongside, rifle on shoulder. 

T. Boose eelt, Tlie Century, XXXV. 600. 

frontiersman (fron'terz- or fron-terz'umn), 
pi. frontiersmen (-men). One” who settles on 
the frontier or borders of a country, or beyond 
the limits of a settled or civilized region. 

We will give them a blow that I pledge the good name 
of an old fTontiernnan shall make tlielr line fond like an 
ashen bow. J. F. Cwjier, Uutt of Mohicans, xxxl. 

A large majority of men . . . never come to the rough 
experiences tnat make the Indian, the soldier, or the fron- 
tiersman self-siibsisteiit and feai less. Emerson, Courage. 

Fr cmtlgnan (F. pron. f r«h»-t c-ny oil' ), it. [A Iso 
written Frontiniav, altered, appar. in imita- 
tion of Cognac, from the prettier form, F. Fron- 
ttgnan. 1 A sweet muscat wine made at Frou- 
tignan in the department, of H6rault, France. 

frimtingly (frun^ing-li), adv. In a manner so 
as to front ; in a facing position ; opposingly. 
Imp . Dirt. 

Frontiniac (fron-td-nyak'), n. Same as Frontt - 
gnan. 

Frontlrostria (fron-ti-ros'tri-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
L. frons (front-), forehead, front, + rostrum, a 
beak.] A mime given by Zetterstedt and some 
other Euro[K*an entomologists to the Ucterop- 
iera. 

frontispiece (fron 'tiH-pdH), n. [A perverted 
form, simulating piece, of *frontisp£rc, < OF. 
frontispicr, tlie frontispiece, or front of a house, 
V.fronitsjike = Bp. Pg. frotitisjiirio =s front t- 
splsioX Mlj.fronttspicium, a beginning, the front 
of a church, lit. ‘front view,* l*. frons (front-), 
the front, + spceere, view, look at: see species, 
spectacle , spy.) That which is seen in front, or 
which directly presents itself to tin* eye. (a) in 
arrh. the principal face of a building, purlicularly when it 
constitutes, us it were, an oninincntul mask nr screen, with- 
out an'liituctnral connection with the building foliliid It. 

Tlie greatest difflcultic in this kind of workc was almnt 
the verln frontispiece and inainc llntlo-troo which lay over 
the Jamfos or cheeks of the great door of the said temple. 

UoUawl, tr. of Pliny, xxxvl. 14. 



frontispiece 

Nature, tlion wurt o'lttucn to put so moan 

A Jn>nti*piecc to hiiuIi a building. 

If'. Cartwright, Lady-Errant (1661). 

The facade |uf the CutluMlial of Orvieto] Is a triumph of 
dcMVirati vi* utf It is sti idly what Fergussou has styled n 
frontis/wcr ; for it Iwum no i elution whatever to the con- 
struction of the InilMlinr 

./ A. Symonde, Italy and Greece, p 102. 
(h) \ print oi engraving placed In front of the title of a 
honk. 

frontless (frunt'lcH), a. [< front + */tm] 
Without u face or front; figuratively, without 
Mhumo or modesty; not diffident; shameless. 
[Obsolete or urehaic.] 

The most prodigious and most frontlet* lilrro 
Of solid impudence. It. Jomtni, Volpone, iv. 2. 

Oil, frontlettn 1 1 in, 

To (him do ill, and hope to bcnr It thus ! 

Fit tclirr (and am thrf), Queen of Corinth, ill. 2. 
For vice, though/roo/ta* and of harden it fare, 

Is duuiiteil at the sight of awful grace 

Dryden, lliud and huithor, 111. 1040. 

Tile rancorous and rthald obloquy of l liunklcxs nnri/i on/- 
less pretenders. Swinburne, SI udy of ShiikcHpearu, p. 12ft. 

firontlesslyt (fruiit'loa-li), adv. in a frontloss 
manner; wltli shamoless effrontery; shame- 
lessly. 

Frontlesdy to dictate to the world in such theories us 
are infinitely remote fiom liinrnuie knowledge and dis- 
covery /ip ParLn, IMntoulek Philos , p. 82. 

frontlet (frunt'lcl), II. [< front + -/#■/.] 1. 
Something worn on llie forehead; Hpociflcally, 
among the Hebrews, a phylactery bound upon 
the forehead. 

Thou hIiiiH hind them l the commandments of God] for 
a sign upon thine hand, and they shall he us frontlets he- 
tween thine e\es Dent. vl. 8. 

2. A blind for the forehead; specifically, ono 
forming part of the head-dross worn in the fif- 
teen 1 li century and later. It won sometimes of silk 
or vchcl, mid front lela of gold are mentioned, which were 
proluihly of i loth of gold. Fi outlets, or hntidugcs, were 
also worn ut night to prevent or cure wrinkles. Former- 
ly called fi oii'ii i ny vloth. 

Forsoth, women have many lettes. 

An I they lie 1 masked In iiiiuiy uettes. 

Ah front let h, fyllets, purtlettes, etc 

J . JlrjfnxHul, Four l’s. 

In vain, poor Nymph, to please our youthful shrill, 

Volt sleep In ereum and frontlets all tin niglit 

Parnell, To mi Old Iteauty. 

3. Figuratively, tho look or appearance of the 
forehead. [ Karo. J 

llow now, daughter v what iiiukus that/i outlet on ? Mo* 
thinks, you are too much of late V the frown 

Slink., I, ear, 1 4. 

4f. The forehead or front. 

Dili hills of milder air, that gently rise 
O’er dewy dales, a fairer nix-don lioast, 

Of shorter lluih, and /i on/ft!/ inure ornate. 

Much the Siluiliin. li i/ci, fleece, 1 


fi. Specifically, 
head of a bird iv 


in ormlh ., tho f rons nr fore- 
[ iu any way marked by I he color 
or texture of tile plumage: as, tho glittering 
metallic frontlet of a humming-bird. Boo fron- 
tal, v 7. 

ftonto-ethmoldal (fron # tf>-eUi-inoi'dal), a. [< 
fmnt(al) + ethmoidal,] Harao as ethmofron • 
tal. 

frontomalar (fron-td-raft'lilr), a. r< fronted) 
+ malar.] Pertaining to the frontal aud to the 
malar bono : as, the frontomalar suture. 

front omaxillar y (fron-td-mak'si-lft-ri), a. [< 
front{al) + maxillary.] Portainingte tho frou- 
tal and to the superior maxillary bone: as, tlie 
frontomaxillary suture. 

fronton (fron'ton), n. [F. fronton (= Hp. 
fronton =? It. frontone), a pediment, breast- 
work, aug. of front, a front: 
see front , *i. 1 In arch., a pedi- 
ment. 

Close to it Is n small cave, the whole 
tionton of which over tho doorway 
Is occupied hy a great tlirec-liuailed 
Nagu, niul may la* as old as the llathf 
cave. 

J. FcrtjuMon, Hist Indian Arch., 

IP 180 . 

frontonasal (fron-to-mVssal), 

a . [Kfront(al) + nasal.] Per- 

tainiug to tho frontal and nasal SfiSioSuSklS 
region of the head. Also nano- im*si im>c<*: «•. car- 

frontal, — Frontonasal process, eye. jC, olfactory sacs; 

ill emhryol., a median projection i, maxillary process; 

which hounds the mouth of the cm* ,, ! st “J** 1 

•>r> ••'Ulteriorly, lnitwnm tho tuUTOl 

maxillary processes, from which it is cleft 

separated at flrat hy a notch It is 

formed h> the free anterior puds of the tralieculre eranii 

when these have come together In front of the pituitary 

space. 

The maxillary process is at first separated hy a notch 
corrcs|M>ndlng with each nasal sac. from the boundary of 
the nntero median part of the mouth, which is formed by 
the free iioeterior edge of a fronto nasal process. . . . The 
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notch is eventually obliterated by the union of the front*- 
natal and maxillary processes, externally. 

IltaoUy, AnaL Vert, p. 23. 

fronto-ocdpital (fron'td-ok-sip'i-tal), a. [< 
front(al) + occipital.] Pertaining to the fore- 
Load or frontal bone and the occiput : as, the 
fronto-occijntal or anteroposterior axis, 
frontoparietal (fron'to-pa-ri'e-tal), a. and ft. 
[< front(al) + parietal. J I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the frontal and to the parietal bone : 
as, the frontoparietal suture. — 2. Consisting of 
or representing both a frontal and a parietal 
bone. 

The juurietat may be one with the frontal, forming a 
fronto-parietal bone, as in the frog and Lepidoairen. 

Mioart, Elem. AnaL, p. 100. 

II. n. A bone of the skull of Batrachia and 
some other low vertebrates, consisting of or 
representing both the frontal and the parietal 
bones of other animals. Bee cut under Anura. 
frontoaphenoidal (fron'to-sf$-noi'dal). a. [< 
J'ront( at ) + sphenoidal.] Pertaining to the fron- 
tal and to the sphenoid bone : as, the fronto- 
sphtmoidal suture, 

frontosqnamofi&l (fron'td-squa-mo's&l), a. [< 
front(al) + sqmmmtl.] Of or pertaining to the 
frontal and to the squamosal : as, the fronto - 
squamosal arch of some reptiles, 
frontwards! (frnnt'wjirdz}, ado. [< front + 
-wanla.] Toward the front; forward. 

Such os stodo in ye hinder partes of the battallcs wero 
ordered to turn their fttces from tho/rowtimrrfs. 

J. Urende, tr. of Quintus Curtlua, fol. 90. 

frontwise (frunt'wlz), adv . [< front + -ioise.] 
Toward the front ; in tho direction of the front. 

Though the faces are nearly always represented In pro- 
file, the eyes are shown fnmtwute, a method of trentnient 
w lilt’ll continued in use even on the earlier vases of the 
m xt period, those with red figures on a black ground. 

Fneyc. XIX. H12. 

frooft, a. [Appar. a var. of *frough, a supposed 
vur. of front*, q. v.J Tho handle of an anger. 
Xarcs. 

As you have seen 

A shipwright bore a naval huum ; lie oft 
Thrusts at the augur's frattfe , works still aloft ; 

And nt the shank help others. 

Chapman, Odyssey, lx. 

fropplsht (frop'isli), a. [Another form o ffrap- 
jnnli, q. v.] Peevish ; froward. 

IIIh enemies . . . had still the same power, anil the 
name malice, ami a froptnuh kind of insolence, that de- 
lighted to deprive lilm of auy thing that pleased him, and 
iiuinlfustly pleased itsolf in vexing him. 

Clareiuton , Life, III. 068. 

frore, froren (fror, fro'rcn), a. [< ME. frorc, 
froren, < AH. froren, pp. of fredmin, freeze: see 
freeze^. The pp. frozen, rare ME. frown, is 
ttccom. to flie prot. froze.] Frozen. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

AVe fnlleth so flour [as a flower] when hit Ufrvrr 

Sjxciment t\f Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright), p 23. 
My hart-blood la wel nlglt fivrne, I feele. 

Spenter , Hhep. Col., February. 
The pitrchlug air 

Hums fmre. and cold performs the effect of Arc. 

Milton, P. L., il. 696. 

0 rock-cmlwsomed lawns and snow-fed streams, 

Xow seen atliwart/rom vaimurs. 

Shelley , iToinetlieus Vnlmund, 1. 1. 

from (fro'ri), a. [Irreg. < frore + -if . Cf . AS. 
freorig, freezing, frozen, ehilled, < fredaan, 
freeze: see freeze*.] X. Frozen; fnmty. 

Her up betwixt his rugged hands he reard, 

Ami with his frory lips full softly kist 

Speneer F. Q., III. Till. 86. 

2. Covered with a froth resembling hoar frost. 

She us’d with tender hand 
The foaming steed withJVorv bit to steare. 

Fairfam, tr. of Tasso, H. 40. 

frosh (frosh), n. [E. dial, (north), < ME .froth, 
jYotch, assibilatea form of frosh, q. v.] A frog. 
Nay, lorde, ther is another gltt, 

Tlmt sodeuiy sewee vs ful sore, 

For tadys and ,froe*hit we may not flltte, , 

Than* veitym loses lease and more. 

York Ptapt, p. 84. 

freak (f rosk), n. [E. dial, (also assibilatod form 
froth, o. v.), < ME. fmtfe (with term, -ftk, in such 
words due to Beand. influence) ; < leel . froskr = 
AS. frox (for /row), a frog: see/h^l.] A frog. 
Folhencdes [poll heads, tadpoles] and frotket and podcs 
(luiddocksl spile 
Bona horde Kgipto folc. 

Geneeis and Eeoodtu (K. E. T. B.X L 2977. 
For todes and froekes may no man flyt. 

Tawneley Myktriet, p. 62. 

froat (frfist), n. [< ME. frost, forst, < AS. forst 
(transi>osed from the rare frost) a OS. frost s= 
OFries. forst as D. rorst m ML Q. vrost m OHO. 
frost, MHO. vrost, Qt. frost m leel. Sw. Dan. 


frort-Ute ■ 

frost, froat, cold, with formative < AS .flrsd* 
sun (pp. froren for *froaen), E. freeze, etc. : of. 
Goth. Jnns, froat, cold: aee fivezci.] if. Tho 
act or freezing; congelation of fluids; forma- 
tion of ice. 

No flower is so freshc, but frost can It deface. 

Gatooiyne, Flowers. 

2. That state or temperature of the air which 
occasions freezing or the congelation of water; 
severe cold or freezing weather. 

As oolde as any frosts now waxeth she. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 26S4. 
Whan thei hadde sonped thei doded hem warme as the! 
myght, for tlie / rate was grute, and the mone shone olere. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), IL 149. 
Ike third day comes a frost, a killing /to*/. 

Skat., Hen. VIIL, iii. 2. 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the ./toft's swift shuttles Its shroud had spun. 

Lovell, Vision of Sir Launfsl, il. 203. 

8. A covering of minute ice-needles formed from 
the atmosphere at night upon tho ground and 
on exposed objeetB when they have cooled by 
radiation below the dew-point and tlie dew- 
point is below tho freezing-point. Also called 
hoar frost, white frost, and nine. 

Heed time and harvest heat and hoary /met 
ft hall hold their course. Milton, F. L., xL £09. 

There's not a flower on all the hills; the frost is on tho 
pane. Tenpyeon, If ay Queen (New Year's Eve'. 

4. The state or condition of being frozen : said 
of the surface of the ground: as, tho /rorf ex- 
tends to a depth of ton inches. 

In the shade there la still ./tort In the ground. 

C. I). Warner, Spring in New England, 
fi. Figuratively, coldness or severity of manner 
or feeling. 

One of those momonts of Intense feeling when the frost 
of the Scottish people melts like a snow wreath. Scott. 
Black frost, an intense frost by which vegetation is black- 
ened, without the appeaxmnoe of rime or hoar frost. 

I opened the glass door In the breakfast-room : the shrub- 
bery was quite still: the black frost reigned, unbroken by 
suu or breeze, through the grounds. 

Charlotte Brontr, Jane Eyre, Iv. 
Farewell, firostt, all old proverbial phrase Intimating Iii 
difference. 

Moor. Nay, and you fuode this veyne, sir, fare }oii w ell. 
Fa Uc. Why , fareicdl, fumt. 

Play of Sir Thomas Mmr, p. 62. 
FuremU, front ; nothing got, nothing lost. 

Hay’s FwjliJth Piareilt* 

Hoar frost flee def. 8 —White frost Hee def. 3. 
frost (f r6st), v. [=* OFries./rosto = OTIG .frosteu 
= Icol .frysla = ODon .frosto = Sw. dial./rtwtfu ; 
from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To injure by 
frost. [Rare.] — 2. To cover with hoar frost ; 
hence, to cover with something resembling hour 
frost, as cake with a crust of white sugar; give 
the appearance or color of hoar frost to ; lay 
on like hoar frost. 

And helpless Ago with hoary, 1 rotted head. 

Parnell , Gift of Toetrj . 

When hoary Thames, with frosted osiers crown'd, 

Was three long moona in icy fetters lamed 

Gay, Trivia, li. 869. 
Gold alloys to be effectually coloured hy the German 
process should contain rather more silver than has Iwen 
recommended for the others. . . . The work would other- 
wise be frosted or sweated. 

G. JB. Gee, Goldsmiths' Handbook, p. 176. 

3. To sharpen the front and hind parts of (a 
horse’s shoes) : also applied ellipticallv to the 
horse itself. It is done to enable the horse to 
travel on ice or frozen roads. 

Borrowed two hones of Mr. Howell and his friend, and 
with much ado aet out, after my horses being frosted, which 
1 know not what it means to this day. 

Pepyt, Diary, II. 827. 

II. intrans. To freeze ; hence, to become like 
frost through alteration of structure, as glass. 

If the metal be too hot when it drops into the water, 
the glass-drop certainly frosts and cracks all over. . 

Birch, Hist Royal Society, I. 38. 

frost-bearer (frfist'bSr'Ar), n. An instrument 
for exhibiting the freezing of water in a vacu- 
um: a cryophorus. 

frost-bird (frfist'btod). n. 1. The American 
golden plover. [New England.]— 2. Bartram’s 
sandpiper (so misnamed). Her Serf, Field Sports. 
See mrtramia . 

frost-bite (frflst'btt), a. A condition or the 
effect of being partly or slightly frozen, as a 
part of the body. 

Extremes of boat or cold, as seen in bums and scalds or 
in frost-bite, also lead to gangrene. Qvain, Med, Diet. 

frost-bite (frfist'blt), v. t . ; pret. frost-bit, pp. 
frostbitten, frostbit, ppr. frostbiting. 1. To 
affect with or as with frost-bite ; nip or wither, 
as with frost. 
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Bat barren craps of early pro t e stat ions, 

Frost* bttUn tn the Spring of fruitless ho. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 6. 

You could not in a day measure the tints on so much as 
one side of afrostdntUn apple. Buskin, Klem. of Drawing. 

8. To expose to the effect of frost or of a frosty 
atmosphere. [Bare.] 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the Held* to 
frost-bite themselves. Pepys, Diary. 

froflt-blite (frfat'blit), a. A name given to fr^jrtwoad 
plants of the genus Atriplex. 
frost-bound (frfat'bound), a. Bound or con- 
fined by frost. 

So stood the brittle prodigy Tan Ice palace]; though smooth 
And sllpp'ry the materials, yotfroirt bound 
Firm aa a rook. Cowpsr, Task, v. 156. 

frost-butterflies (fr6st'but # 6r-fliz), n. pi, Ge- 
ometrid motlis which lay their eggs late in the 
foil, as species of the fomily Phytometridce . 
frosted (rrds'ted), p, a . 1. Covered with frost 
or with something resembling it: as, frosted 
cake. See frosting. — 2. Having the surface 
roughened or unpolished ; in decorated metal- 
work, ornamented by means of b roughened 
surface, whether engraved or produced by 
acid or by the application of a puncli or die : 
said especially or any material which is whito 
or nearly so when so treated: ha, frosted glass, 
frosted silver, otc. 

When the dead or frosted parts are quite dry, the pol- 
ished parts are carefully cleaned with |»owder. 

Workshop Receipt*, 2d ser., p. 180. 

3. In entom ., covered with glistening or white 
specks, scales, or hairs, giviug an appearance 
like hoar frost : as, the wings of a moth frosted 
at the tip. — 4. In ornith ., having the pluraago 
hoary or silvery, as if covered with frost: as, 
the frits ted poorwill (a variety of PhaUvnopti- 
lus nuttalh found in southwestern parts of the 
United States). -Frosted work, in arch , a kind of 
ornamental rusticated work, having an appearance like 
that of hour frost upon plants, 
frost-fish (frdst'fish), n. 1. The tomcod, Mi- 
crogadus tomcodus : so called from its appear- 
ance in tho fall, as frost set s in. Boo cut under 
Microgadus . — 2. The scabbard-fish, Lepidopus 
argenteus. 

frostily (frds'ti-li), ado. 1. In a frosty man- 
ner; with froBt or excessive cold. — 2. With- 
out warmth of affection ; coldly. 

Courtllug, I rather thou aliouldat utterly 
Dispraise my work than praise it frostily. 

It. Jonson, To a Censorious Courtllug. 

frostiness (frAs'ti-nes); a. The state or quality 
of being frosty ; freezing cold, 
frosting (frds'ting), w. [Verbal n. of frost, v.] 

1. A composition generally made or confec- 
tioners’ sugar mixed with whites of epgs, used 
to cover cake, etc. : so called from its white, 
frosty appearance. — 2. A dead or lusterless 
surface on metal, or a similar surface on any 
material, produced by etching or engraving, or 
by a punch or die. It ia sometimes produced on parts 
of the surface for tho purpose of throwing in greater relief 
the bright or poliahed parts. 

3. A material used for decorative work, as 
signs, etc., made from coarsely powdered thin 
flakes of glass : commonly in the plural, 
frostless (frdst'les), a. [< frost + -less.] Free 
from frost or sovore cola. 

Did you ever see such a frontlet* winter? 

Swift t Journal to Stella. 

frost-line (frtot'lfn), n. The limit of frost or 
freezing cold (modeled after snow-line). 

Content to let the north-wind roar . . • 

While the red logs before us beat 
The .frost line back with tropic heat. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

frost-mist (frdst'mist), n. A mist of ice-nee- 
dles precipitated from the vapor in the atmo- 
sphere in misty weather, 
frost-nail (frdst'nfil), n. A nail driven into o 
horseshoe to prevent the horse from slipping 
on ice. 

frost-nailed (frfat'nild), a. Protected against 
slipping by frost-nails, as a horse. 

In such slippery ice-pavements, men had need 

To bt fnet-rudf d wefi, they may break their necks else. 

Webster, Ducheaa of Malfl, v. % 
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times the fog is observed lying dose on the 
water in eddying wreaths. 

The brig and the ioe round her are covered by a strange 
black obscurity ; it is the frost smoke ot arctic winters. 

Kane. 

frost- valve (frdst'valv), n. A device for clear- 
ing a hydrant or other exposed water-pipe to 
prevent freezing. The closing of the main valve 
opens a supplementary valve (the frost-valve), 
which allows the surplus water to escape, 
kostwood (frfist'wdd), fi. A common name in 
the United States for the Heltanthemum Cana- 
dense, or rock-rose : so called from the crystals 
of ice which shoot from the bursting bark 
toward the base of the stem during freezing 
weather in autumn. It haB lieen used in medi- 
cine as a bitter and an astriugont. Also called 
frostwort. 

frostwork (fr6st'w6rk), n . The beautiful cov- 
ering of hoar frost deposited on shrubs or other 
objects, and with the linoBt effects on windows, 
frostwort (frdst'wfcrt), M. Same us frost weed. 
frosty (frds'ti), a. [< ME. frosty (= 1). rorstig 
= MLG. vrostieh = ORQ.frostag, M HG. vrdsUr, 
vrostie , G. frosty = ODan. Bw. flostig), < AB. 
fyrstig (*frostig in Sonnier, not authenticated) 
(cf. Jorstlie, frosty), < for at, frost, frost: soo 
/rotff.] 1. Attended with or producing frost; 
so cold as to congeal water : as, frosty weather. 
His eyghen twyukeled in hit heed aright, 

At don the tterret in the front}/ night. 

Chaucer, Uen. ITol to C T., 1. 208. 
And nowe th e frosty Night 
Dor mantle black tlirough heaven gau overbuild. 

Sjtenser, Sliep. I'aL, January. 
Therefore my age it us a lusty winter. 

Frosty, but kindly. Shak., Ab you Like it, ii. 8. 

2. Affected or injured by frost ; containing or 
penetrated by frost ; frozen; cold; dull. 

The nolao ot frosty wood lands, when they shiver in Janu- 
ary. Tennyson, BoiUlkua. 

3. Figuratively, chill; chilling; with out warmth, 
as of spirits, affection, or courage; tending to 
repel; discouraging; depressing. 

She red and hot as coals of glowing lire, 


frothy 

pp. *troihen, only in comp. < UfMtkan, froth.l 

1. The collection of bubbles caused in a liquid 
by fermentation or agitation; spume; foam. 

Now tho ship boring tlm moon with her main-mast ; and 
anou swell owed a lih ) out and /ref A Shak., W. T., ill. 8. 

Surging waves against a solid rock, 
Though nil to mIi I vors dash'd, the assault renew 
(Vaiu battery '), mid In froth or bubbles end. 

Milton, P. K„ Iv. 20. 

2. Any foamy matt or, as the foam at the mouth 
or on the Bides of an over-driven horse. — 3. 
Something comparable to froth, as being light, 
unsubstantial, or evanescent. 

Drunks wlth/r»fA«mf pleasure. Stirling , Darius (cho.). 
What win 1, if 1 gain tho thing I seek 9 
A dream, u hreuth, nfioth of Meeting joy. 

Shak , Lucreee, 1. 212. 

Froth Of blood. Bee flower of hUmi, under Moml. 
froth (frdth), v. [{ ME. frothm ; = Bw. 1'rad- 
ga 55 Dan. flaadc , v. ; from the noun. Cf. AS. 
d-fredthan, v., under froth, w.] I, nitrons. To 
foam; give out spume, foam, or foam-like mat- 
ter. 

As wlldu (mores gonne they to sni) te, 

That/rofAen whit as fooui for ire wood Ifurlous nigul. 

Chaucer, h nights Tale. 
Uofrothith, or vometli, and bellth tog Idem with teeth. 

Wyclif, Mark ix 17 (Oxf ). 
The wretch . . . 

Iii fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble ut tho sea that froth* below ' 

Pope, 11. of the L., 11. 180. 

II. Irans. 1. To cause to foam, os boor; cause 
froth to rum on the top of. 

Fill me n thousand pots, und froth ’em, froth 'em. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, 111. 7 

Thu Wine was froth'd out by the llaud of mine Ilost. 

Prior, Down Hall, st. 80 
Wo froth'd his bumpers to the brim 

Tennyson, Death of tile Old Year. 

2. To emit or diHclmrgo us frot Ii ; lienee, to vont 
or give expression to, as what, is un substantial 
or worthless: sometimes witli out. 

Is your spleen fioth'U out, or him* yo more 9 

Tennyson, Meilin und Vivien. 


lie red for shame, but frosty in desire. 
Shak., Ver 


What a/rortp-splrited rogue is this ! 

Shak., 1 lieu. IV., II. 3. 

4. Resembling hoarfrost; white; gray. 

t>. where Is faith? O, where is loyalty ? 

Ir It l»e banish'd from the frosty limul, 

Where shall it Mud a harbour in the earth ? 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., v 1 . 

5. Specifically, in entom,, glistening like hoar 
frost: an appearance generally due to minute 
white hairs. 

When seen laterally the surface appears/rusty white. 

Packard . 

frott (frot), v. A variant otfrotc. 

If rotted a Jerkin for anew-revenued gentleman yielded 
me threescore crowns but this morning, nnd the same 
tltillation. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s ltuvels, v. 2. 


3. To cover with froth: as, “I ho horse froths 

his bit,” Southey. 

Venus ami Adonis, 1. 30. frothery (fr6th'6r-j), n." [(.froth + -cry.] Mere 


froth or triviality; display of useless or trifling 
things. [Kftro.J 

“All nations" tmwding to us with their so called in- 
dustry or ostoutatii ms frothery. 

Fortnightly Bee., N 8 , XU. 841. 

froth-fly (frdth'lil), n. Same as frog Inkier. 

frothily (frflth'i-li), adv. 1. In a frothy man- 
ner; with foam or spume. — 2. Emptily; wonl- 
ily. Bailey, 1727. 

frothlnOBB (fr6th'i-nes), h. 1. The state or 
quality of being frothy. — 2. Wordiness; ver- 
bosity without sense or serious import. 

Should I testify to such a one’s face of the \Hiilty of li!s 
coiivcmatlou, and the piofanuness mid JroUuness of Ids 
discourse, 1 should disoblige him forewi 

South, Works, VIII. lx. 


frotet, V. [< ME. froten , < OF. froter , frottor, frothing (frfith'ing), »/. [Verbal n. of froth, r.] 


rub, chafe, fret, or grate together," F. / rotter, 
prob. for OF. *froitcr, 'freiter =z F. dial, flatter, 
comb, hackle, = Pr. fretar = It. frettare, rub 
(Bp. frotar, flotar , appur. < F.), < L. as if *fric- 
tare, 
tion . 


•c, < fiictus. pp. ‘of fricarc, rub : see frio - 
n. Qt.freV-.] I, trans. 1. To rub; wipe. 
Who rabbith now, who froteth now Ids lippes 
With dust, with sand, with straw, with doth, with chlppes, 
But Absolou? Chaucer, Miller's Talc, 1. 560. 


1. The act of rising in froth; the act of emit- 
ting froth, in any sense of that word. 

When alcohol Is mixed with a superficially viscous li- 
quid, It neutralises its relative superficial viscosity, ami 
frothing Is rendered Impossible 

A. Darnell, lVln. of Physics, p. 247. 

2. Frothiness; verbosity. 

All our dispiitlngH nnd lmul M|>eeches are the frothing of 

our Ignorance, maddened h> our pride 

, , . . ...... ... Itushwll, heriiiona for New Life, p. 101. 

Thou shalt breke eerls ot cum, nnd frots togldere with ... . , . . . u * 

the bond. Wychf, Deut. xxllL 25 (I*urv.). froth-m86Ct (fr6th in sekt), v. Baiuo OS /rc»i/- 

Tlielhonlhlmlto the little hound] niaketh uoyr clilere, (frftth'les), <f. [< froth + -less.] Froe 

and him froteth. AyenbiU of Jnwyt (E. K. T. B.), p. 156. . . . x ,• 

He© raught fortlie Ws right hand, & his rlgge Ihls (the frotb^Bpit (fr6th spit), ft. Bame as cuckoo- 
steeu's) hack J frotus, 8j)iU 1. 

And coles nym as he can with hts clene hamlet frotn-WOim (friUh'wtrm), 92. Same as flog- 

Alisaundcr of Macedoine (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 1174. Jiopper. 

5l! e Mi fto i ht,r h i a,r V ,,h0 ^ rote# her face ’ frotfiy ’(frM.'i), «. [(froth + -yl.] 1. Full 

KendaS; Flowers of Epigrams (1677). °. f ? r ac ‘ ( : nr PP a . ,,iod T.™ . t,r froU « ? con ’ 


frost-nipped (frOst'nipt). a . Nipped or bitten 
by host; blighted by extreme cola. 
frOBtroot (frCst'rfit), n. The common fleabane 
of the United States, Erigeron Philadelphicus. 
See Erigeron. 

%§ft-smok6 (fr6st'sm$k), it. A fog of minute 
ice-needles, resembling smoke, observed over 
oodles of water in a time of severe cold. At 


II. intrans. To grate; sound harsh or rough: 
used of speech. 

A1 the longage of the Northhumbres, and speclallichu 
at York, Is so scharp, slitting, and frotynge, snd minimi**, 
that we southerne men may that longage unnethe [hard- 
ly] understonde. 

Trenisa, tr of IHgden’s Polychronlcon, II. 168. 
froterert (fr5't6r-6r), ft. One who f rotes or rubs 
another. 

I curl his periwig, paint his cheeks; ... I am his fro- 
terer, or rubber In a hot house. 

Marston, What you Will, HI. 1. 

frathgWth), ft. ME u flothc, < AS. *floth (not 


»1. fimma, f., also flaudh, n., as 
Sw. fladga ms Dan. floods ), froth, < *fie6than, ular eul 


sisting of froth or light bubbles; spumous; 
foamy. 

Ur> nt Iglis, he snorto, he liears Ids head on high ; 

Before Ills ample chest tho frothy wntora fly. 

Drj/drn, yfCncId, xi. 

We ought to suspend our Judgment until ... we see 
something deeper than the agitation of a troubled and 
frothy surface. Burke, Kcv. In France. 

2. Vuin; light; unsubstantial; given to empty 
declamation; wordy: &b, a frothy harangue; a 
frothy speaker. 

Petronlus, . . . after receiving sentence of death, still 
continued his gay frothy humour. 

Bacon, Moral KuIiIhh, vl , Expl. 


If we aurvey the stile or siildect matter of all our pop- 
iteriudes, we shall discover them to bee either 



frothy 
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scurrilous, Ac., or at the teat but frothy, value, and frluo* 
Ions. Prynne, Iliatrto-Muaux, 1. III. 1. 

Neal wjotL from the surface of hi* mlud, which wm 
/rath ft Th? Century, XXVI 2!H) 

froting (fro'ting), w. [Also /routing; verbal 
n. oTjrotc, r. | If. Rubbing.— 2. Unremitting 
ind usf ry. 1 1 'rov. Eng.] 

frott6 ifro-la'), w. [F., rubbed, pp. of / rotter , 
rub: hoo Jrotc . J In art, a picture. or a part, of 
n picture, executed by meaiin of very alight 
and niori* or loss transparent washes of color, 
an in producing hazy effect* of atmosphere in 
landscape. 

I have iiafttol Htudlea of hklca which have been kr |>l quite 
uarulcKHly foi twenty yeans, mid do not nuciii (In worst* 
for friction, . . . blit they arc more froth's for hi out! rela- 
tions of tint. P. (J. Hamer ton , Graphic AiIh, p ‘J04, note. 
Frottd d’or, In ceram., a kind of <lec<»ra.tC<Mt in which 
gold in applied to the surface, Hparlnglv and in iiicguliir 
patchuH or h|h»U, ah if the surface had i wen »plaMhcri or 
sprinkled with It 

frottolft (frofc'o-lji), a. fit., a ballad, tale, 
Mother-Goose story. J An It alian popular song, 
not so artistic as a madrigal nor so simple as 
a villauella, especially common in the sixteenth 
century. 

The frottala (literally u comie ditty) marks a step in ad- 
Vance. Here types bike the place of abstractions, and 
more ebaraeturs tlmn two an Intiodiiced; we arc, how- 
ever, still aiming druinatised dialogues rather than In 
view of dramatic action 

A W II onl, Eng. Pram. Lit., 1. 120. 

frou-frou (fWl'frfi), a. [F., intended as an imi- 
tation of a rustling sound.] A rustling, par- 
ticularly the rustling of silk, as in a woman’s 
dress: as. Mm silken frou-frou of her move- 
ments. [This term bus become familiarized to 
some extent in English from the translation of 
a popular Frouch play so named.] 

The shine of jewels, the frun-frou of silks, the odor of 
roses. . . , the details one and all of the pretty picture 
widen the hardened theater-goer fails to see liecaiue of 
Its familiarity. 

Mail anil Kxprest f (New York), Pee. 20, 1888. 

fr OUght, o. Boo Jrow' 2 . 

frOUlICO (frouns), r . ; nret. and pp. frounced , 
ppr. frouncing. [< ME. frounce n , fronnsen = 
D. fronton, fold, wrinkle, < OF. fr oncer, fron- 
eer, froncier , fronckUr , F. fronottr , fold, gather, 
plait, wrinkle {frontier le front . knit the brow, 
frown), = Pr. fronoir, fronzir = OBp. fronoir, Sp. 
fruncir = Hg. franstr, perhaps < ML. * Iron hare 
(not found), < Ji. front* (front-), the forehead, 
front: nee front. Hence, by variation, flounce' 2 , 
q. v. Cf . frown. ] I. trims. I . To fold or wrinkle. 


The milliners three or four hundred years ago must 
have been more accomplished in the arts, as Prynne calls 
them, of crisping, curling, frizzling, and frouncing, than 
all the tirewomen of Babylon. Walpole, Letters, II. 404. 

frotmtt, An obsolete form of front. • 

frountert, «. An earlier fonn of frontier. 

A garnyson she was of alle goodnesse 
To make n /counter tor a louer-is herte. 

• Political Poems, etc. (od. Fur nl vail), p 67. 

frouzy, a. Hue frowsy. 

{tow 1 (fro), w. [Formerly also written frojroe ; 
frequent in Elizabethan plays in which Dutch 
characters figure: < MD. vrouwe, 1). vrouw f a 
woman, wife, lady, mistress, » OS. frua (?) 
sr OFrios. frown, frouwe ss OLG. fru, MLG. 
vrouwe , LG. frame , frame (cf. Icol. fru, older 
frauva.frouva, frou ss Sw. fru = = ODan. fruve , 
fruge , Dun. f rue, a lady, mistrosB ; these Soand. 
forms, and prob. ult. tne LU. forms, are of QG. 
origin, the proper Icol. form being freyja, in 
comp. hwt-Jrvu}a, housewife, lady, mistress, 
otherwise only as the name of a goddess, 
Frcyja) = OHG. frouwa , MHG. vrouwe, G. frau , 
a woman, lady, mistress (L. domino ) ; in mod. 
use, when prefixed to a protier name, the reg. 
equiv. of E. Mrs . ; f em. of OIIU . f ro, lord (only in 
voc., in addressing Christ or an angel, 1 Lord’), 
MHG. vro (in comp.), lord, Lord, = OB. fraho, 
froho , frojo ss AS. J'red, lord, Lord (only in po- 
etry), = Goth, frauja , lord, s= led. Freyr , the 
name of a god (corresponding to t'rojria, f., 
above).] 1. A woman ; a wife, especially a 
Dutch or German one. [Colloq.] — 2. [Cf. 
frowsy , 1 .] A slovenly woman ; a wonch ; a 
lusty woman. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

I have had late intelligence, they are now 
iluxom oh Bacchus' frocs, revelling, dancing, 
Telling the music's numbom with their feet 

Dean, and Ft., Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1. 

trow 2 (frou), a. [E. dial., also f rough ; r= 8c. 
freuch , frewoh , frooch; appar. < ME. frow, 
frough. frogk , frouh, froug, brittle, tender, 
fickle, loose, slack, perhaps the same, with de- 
flected sense, as MD. vro , rroo = OFries. fro =s 
08. fra = MLG. vro = OHG. frao, fro ( fraw •), 
G. Jroh , etc., merry, jovial, gay, glad, etc.: see 
frolic .] Brittle; tender; crisp. [Prov. Eng.] 

And now thi leek ysowen Ih U> se. 

To make hem /rough kytte of the blades longe 
Right as thai growynglwth 

Palladium , ifuNlKimlrle (R. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 

That [timber] which grows in gravel is subject to be 
frow (as they term It) and brittle. JSorlpn. 


lie . . . litmiwH iKitlio lyppe A hmwe. 

Sir Oawaynr and the Green Knight (E. 15. T. 8.), 1. 2300. 
Frounced foiile was hlr visage Horn, of the Rose, 1 166. 

8. To curl or frizzle, ns hair. 

Borne ftoume their curled henre In courtly gulw* 

Spenser, K. Q., I. lv. 14. 

8. To adorn with fringes, frills, or other orna- 
ments of dress. 

A perrlwlg frounc'd fust to the front, or curl'd with a 
bodkin. Greene, Against the (Jcullcwoiuen of Sicilia. 
Not trick'd and frounc'd as she was wont 

JUilton, II IViMcmMo, I, 123. 

H. intrawi. To wrinkle the fordioad; frown. 
The froiiut/rrmnsrfA that was sheiie, 

The n esc droppotli ofte bltwenc. Cm nor MmvH. 
On the other side, the Commons ,/rwrmm/ and Khmiied 
Holland, tr. of Livy, p 021 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 
frOUHCe (frouns), n. [< ME. frounce, a 'fold, < 
OF. froncc , tranche, frunchv , F. froticc ; from 
the verb. Hence, by variation, flounce' 2 .] 1. 
A flounce, fold, plait, or frill, as of a garment; 
a wriukle ; u. crease. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Tliise woolen wide nclie, anil with the lupia* of hlr gni 
went yulitifl fu ii trounce ache driedo iiiyu ejou, that were 
ful of the uiiwok |wttuis| of my wepyuges. 

Chaucer, booth Ins, 1. proae 2. 
"Who so toke licdc,' (|U(m 1 lluukyn, “hyhynde und bl- 
for«, 

Whnt on bakke and what on liodyhalf and by the two 
•ydcs. 

Men slioldc fyndc mnn> flounces and many foule plottoH." 

Piers Plowman (11), xlll 818. 

2. A disease in hawks in which white spittle 
gathers about the bill. — 3. A disease in a 
horse’s mouth in which a mass of pimples a]»- 
pears on Ihe palate; the pimples themselves, 
fnrancelesst (frounsMes), a. [ME. frounceles ; 
< frounce + -left *. J Having no fold, wrinkle, 
or crease. 


frow 8 (fro), ». [Origin obscure; perhaps < 
frow%.] Among London bakers, potato-flour 
used to asBiBt fermentation in dough and im- 
prove the appearance of bread. 
frow 4 (fro), if. [Origin obscure.] A cleaving- 
tool having a wedge-shaped blade, with a han- 
dle sot at right angles to the 
length of the blade, used in 
splitting staves for casks and 
the like. It is driven by a 
mallet. Also froe und f rower. 

If anil, . . . wlth/m# in one baud 
and mallet hi the other, by dint of 
smart perciiMlon i« endeavoring to 
rlvo a three-cornered billet of hem- 
lock. S Judd, Margaret, L 17. 

froward (frfi'wftrd), a. [< 

ME. froward , froward, turn- 
ed against, perverse, disobedient, prep, away 
from; northern form of frontward, q. \\; cf. 
fro and from.'] If. Turned away ; turned from : 
opposed in facing. 

Ho lyouthe] \%frmcard from sadneiwc. 

Jtom. of the Rose, 1. 194a 
And ouke them selves so ill their dnuiico they Imre, 
That two of them still froward seeni'd to lice, 

Rut one still towanlN ahew'd her sclfe Afore 

Spenser, F. y , VI. x. 24 

2. Perversely inclined; wilful; refractory; dis- 
obedient; petulant; peevish. 

How may this be that thou art froward 
To hooly ehirthe Ui ]iay tby dewtoc? 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 141. 

The* an* a very froward generation, ohlldren iu whom 
Is no fnith Deut. xxxii 20 

Rooking froward children in cradles. Sir W. Teinple. 

From infancy through childhood's giddy mase, 

Fiv leant at school, and fretful In his plays. 

Coivper, Hope, 1. ISM. 

3. Marked by or manifesting perverse feeling; 
ill-natured; ungracious; caustic. 

A froirard Mention of custom is os turbulent a thing 
as an innovation. Bacon , Innovations (ed. 1887). 


Her flesh so tendrv 
That with a hrcrc tminle mid Hlendre 
Mimi myght it cleVe, 1 dare wel aeye, 
lllr forheed frouncelrs al plo> e. 

Rom of the Rose, 1. SOO. 



frouncing (froun'sing), w. The art or act of frowardly (frd ' wftrd-li), adv. Iu a froward 
plaiting, frilling, or curling. [Archaic.] • maimer; perversely; wilfully; disobediently. 


frowalaff 

And albeit they frowardly mayntayns that the lattes 
ought to recede both kyndea. SirT. Mare, Works, p. 1881 
What floe foolery !■ this In a woman, 

To use those men most frowardly they love moat? 

Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, lv. 1. 

Fortune seems them frowardly to cross. 

Drayton, Barons* Ware, L 

frowardness (fro'wftrd-noa), n. [< ME. fro- 
wardneHxe, fra war dues ; < froward + -new.] The 
quality or state of being froward; perverseness; 
wilfulness; obstinacy ; petulance; peevishness. 

That me rewithe soore, 

That evlr I knewhe hym for his frowardneese. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 146. 

How many frowardnesses of oun does lie smother 1 how 
many Indignities does he posa by ! South, Works, II. 1L 

The lighter sort of ni&lignltle turneth bnt to a crossness 
or frowardness . Bacon. 

It Is nothing but a little sally of anger, like the/roitwd- 
ness of peevish children, who, when they cannot get all 
they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 

Burke, Conciliation with America. 

frower (fr6'6r), n . Same as frow*. 
frowey, a. Heofrowy. 

frowingt,a. [<frow 2 + -iny*. Ct.frowy.] Ren- 
dering rank or coarse. 

Gather not roses iti a wet and /rowing houre, they'll 
lose their sweets then, trust niee they will, sir. 

Suckling, Aglaura. 

frowisht. a. \<frow 2 + -wAL Qt.fr owy.) Rank 
or ranciu. Nares. 

He that is ranck orfrowish in savour, hlrcosus. 

With alt, Diet (ed. 1608), p. 286. 

frown (froun), v. [< ME. frownm, frounen , 
frown, appar. <OF. *frogner, in comp, refrongner, 
renfrongner, rofl., frown, lower, F. se refrogner , 
frown. Cf. It. infrigno, wrinkled, frowning, 
dial. JHgnaro, whimper, make a wry face ; prob. , 
like E. dial, frine, q. v., of Bcand. origin. The 
form and sense, in E. and F., api>ear to have 
been affected by those of frounce, q. v.] I. in- 
trant. 1. To contract the brow as an expression 
of displeasure or soveritv, or merely of perplex- 
ity, concentrated attention, etc.; put on a stem 
or surly look; scowl. 

Whan the princes vndirstode the worries of sir Qawein, 
tiler were some that lough [laughed land wmt frowned with 
tiie heede. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.). Hi- M0. 

nong’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow. 

Shak., K. John, II. 2. 

2. To look or act disapprovingly or threaten- 
ingly ; lower: as, to frown upon a scheme. 

The sun will not l>e seen to-day ; 

The sky doth frown and lour upon our army. 

Shak , Rich. Ill , v. 8. 

Friendship foiles when fortune list to frowns. 

Gascoigne , Fruit of Fetters. 

A small eostle/rouvw on the hill aliove the station. 

R. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 68. 

n. trans. To repress or repel by an aspect 
of displeasure ; rebuke by a stern or angry look 
or by severe words or conduct : as, to frown one 
into silence; to frown down a proposition. 

frown (froun), n. [< frown, v. f.] 1. A con- 
traction or wrinkling of the brow expressing 

n "’ leasure or seventy, or merely perplexity, 
suit concentration of thought, etc. ; a se- 
vere or stern look ; a scowl. 

IIow dare you stop my valour's prise? 

I’ll kill thee with a frown. 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 414). 
The Almighty Thunderer witli a frown replies, 

That clouds the world and blackens half the skies. 

Pope, Iliad, vlll. 

2. Any expression or show of disapproval or 
displeasure: as, the frowns of Providence. 

You wrong the prlnoe ; 1 gave you not this freedom 
To brave our best friends : you deserve our. frown. 

Beau, and FI., Fhllaster, 1. 1. 
He {Warren Hostings] knew in what abundance accusa- 
tions ore certain to flow in against the most Innocent In-, 
habitant of India who Is under theiVoum of power. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

frowner (frou'nte), n. One who frowns or 
scowls. 

Those bearded Bases poring o'er their book ; 

That meek old Priest with placid face of Joy, 

That Pliarlsaic /wiener at the Boy. 

Byrom, Christ among the Doctors. 
Borne persons are suoli habitual frovmers that the mere 
effort of speaking almost always causes their brows to con- 
tract Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 228. 

frownfal (froun'ffil), a. [< frown + -ful.] 
Frowning; scowling. [Rare.] 

Like thy feir offspring, mlsapply'd, 

Far other purpose they supply ; 

The murderer’s burning cheek to hide, 

And on his frown/Ul temples die. 

Jjanghome, The Laurel and the Reed. 

frowning (frou'ning), n. [Verbal n. of frown, 
v.] Expression of displeasure ; angry or sullen 
aspect. 



That la to wcte. entler lone instate of hatred ; for bitter 
frmmtng, godly toys A ttghtaee of hearto : for discord*, 
peso*. J. Udah , On Ink* iiL 

Frowning Is not the expression of simple reflection, how- 
ever close, hut of something dlflloult or displeasing on* 
oounteroil In a train of thought or in action. 

Darwin , Express, of Emotions, p. 224. 

frowning-clothf, n. Same m frontlet, 2. JVwrw. 
The next day I couiming to the gallery, where slice was 
solitarily walking with her/rowmww cloth, ns sicko lately 
on the sulleiis. Lyfy, Eupliues and his Englunu. 

frowningly (frou'ning-li), adv. In a frowning 
manner ; sternly ; with an aspect of displeasure. 
Ham. What, look'd ho froieninglyf 
Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Bhak., Hamlet, i. 2. 

frowny (frou'ni), a . [< frown + -yi.] Given 
to frowning: scowling. 

Her/rowa# mother's ragged shoulder. Sir F. Palgravc. 

y. a. See frowsy. 

r (frou'i). a. [Also frowey, frowic ; appar. 
w* + -yi. Cf. frowsy in a similar sense 


(def. 2).] 1. In carp., brittle and soft, as tim- 
ber. Bailey , 1727.— 8. Musty; rancid; rank: 
as, frowy butter. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

But if they [sheep] with thy Gotes sliould yede, 

— myglit r 



They soone 
Or like 


not of tho frowie 


it be corrupted, 
fede. 


Spcntcr, Shop. Cal., July. 
In a frowzy or sliab- 


flrowzily (frou'«i-li), adv 
by manner. 

A hat or tile, also of civilisation, wrinkled with years 
and battered by world-wanderings, crowned him frownly. 

T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, 1. 

frowsy (frou'zi ), a . [Also written frowsy f frou- 
sy . Or. E. dial. /rouse, rumple ; froust , a musty 
smell; cf. also frowy.] I. In a state of dis- 
order ; offensive to the eye ; slovenly ; soiled ; 
dingy; unkempt; dirty: said especially of the 
dress or the hair. 

When first Diana leaves her bed, 

Vapours and steams her looks disgrace ; 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 
Bits on her cloudy, wrinkled face. 

Swift, Progress of Beauty. 

Bee 1 on the floor, what frouzy patches rest! 

What nauseous fragments ou yon fractured chest ! 

Crabbe, Works, I. 43. 

Hair very frousy and brushed back from the forehead. 

Jour, of Education, XVIII. 389. 

The laxy, frowzy women, the worthless men, and idle, 
loafing boys of the neighborhood, gathered round to wit- 
ness the encounter. Howells , Venetian Life, xv. 

8. Musty; rank; frowy. — 3. Froward; pee- 
vish; surly. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
froytert, »* [A \ur.-ot fruiter.] Same as fraiter. 
Concernvnge the fare of their froyter 
I did tell the afore partly. 

Roy and Barlow, Kede me and be nott Wroth, p. 83. 
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(fro'zn-nes), n. The state of being 

frozen. 

Boon return to that fmxenness which is hardly dissolved. 

By. Uaudtn, Hienuplitls, p. 480. 

F. B. 8. An abbreviation of Fellow of the Royal 
Society. See royal. 

Her children first of more distinguish'd sort, 

Who study ShukKpftuv at the Iiiim of Court, 

Impale a glow-woim, or vertii profess, 

Shiue In the dignity of F. R. S. 

Poftr. Pmirtad, lv. 670. 

frubt, v. t. [Short form of frnhish, suggested 
perhaps by rafr.] To nib or furbish. Ualli* 
well. 

frnbbart, w. A rubber. Davo s. 

Well said,/ruWwr, was there no souldtcr here lately? 

(’ hapmau , Widow s Tears, v. 2. 

frubisht, frnbbisht, r. t. Transposed forms of 
furbish. Beau, and FI. 

frncted (fruk'ted), a. [< L. fructus , fruit, + 
-orf 2 .] In her ., bearing fruit; shown as cov- 
ered with fruit : said of a tree or other plant, 
and used only when the fruit is of a different 
tincture from the rest: as, an oak-tree proper 
JYueted or (that is, having the foliage green and 
the acorns gold). 

Whether the statement as to Worcestershire bowmen 
hearing as their badge at Agincourt u pour tree /mated 
rests upon good authority. A. and Q., 7th sor., V. L06. 

frncteacence (fruk-tes'ens), n. [= Bp. Pg./rur- 
tesccncia, < L. fructus, fruit, + -escence, incep- 
tive noun termination.] Thefruiting of a plant; 
also, the time when the fruit of a plant attains 
maturity ; the fruiting season. 

frncticut (fruk'ti-sist), u. [< L. fructus , fruit, 
+ -c-wf.1 A botanist who founds classification 
upon points of resemblance and difference in 
fruits. Also called fructxst. 

But in the second edition of his Method us (1703) lie [Kay J 
followed Eiviuus and Tournefort in taking the flower in- 
stead of the fruit os his basis of classification ; he was no 
longer sfruetieist but a oorolllst. JSneye. Brit., XX. 301. 

frncticnlose (fruk-tik'u-ldB), a. [< NL. as if 
*frucltculosus , < • fructiculus , dim. of L. fructus , 
fruit: see fruit. J In hot., producing much 
fruit ; loaded with fruit. Hooker . 

Fmctidor (F. pron. friik-to-dflr'), n. [F., < L. 
fructus , fruit, + Gr. dupov, a gift.] The twelft h 
month of the French republican calendar (see 
calendar), beginning, in 1794, on August 18th, 
and ending September 16tli. 

fructiferous (fruk-tif'e-rus), a. [= F. fructi- 
fdre ss Bp. fruetifero zsPg. fruct if oro = It .frut- 
tifero, < L. fruetifer, < fructus , fruit, + fare ss 
E. ftoeirl.] Bearing or producing fruit. 

Some experiments may bo fitly enough called lucifcrous, 
and others fructiferous. Boyle, Works, 111. 423. 


S22n (f ^ ) '^ r t> te fl t ' (- Dan fructiflable (frnk'ti-fl-ft-W), «. « fructify + 

t fiSS^L sV’fLcn), a later form Capable of Win* fruit. bavies. 

the pret. and inf. with s) of froren. < AS. fro - 
ran, pp. otfredsan, freeze : nee freeze^, and froro, 
froren.'] 1 . Concealed by cold ; converted into 
or covered with ice. 


That kiss Is comfortless 
An frozen water to a starved snake. 

Shnk., Tit. And., lii. J. 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
Larger than human ou the frozen hills. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

8. Cold; frosty: frigid; subject to severe frost : 
as, tho frozen climates of the north. 

Ho violent was the wind (that extreame /reran time) that 
the Boat suuke. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 217. 

From the world's girdle to the frozen pole. 

Cowper, Expostulation, L 20. 

3. Chill or cold in manner; void of sympathy; 
wanting in feeling or intoroBt ; chilling. 

They were solicitors of meu to fasts . . . and as it were 
[to] conferences in secret with God by prtyers, not frsmed 
according to the .frozen manner of the world, but express- 
ing such fervent desires as might even force God to heark- 
en unto them. Hooker , Eooles. Polity, Pref., viii. 

And thon, a lunatic lean-wltted fool, . . . 

Darst with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our check. Shak., Rich. II., iL 1. 
Bhe touch'd her girl, who hied 
Across, and hegg'd and came hack satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 

M. Arnold, West London. 

4 Void of natural heat or vigor; numbed; 
hence, void'of passion or emotion. 

Even here, where frozen chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fire*. 

Pope, Klotaa to Abelard, 1. 181. 
These three made unity sn sweet, 

My .frozen heart began to beat. 

Remembering its ancient heat 

Tennyson, Two Voieee. 


Say the fig-tree does not bear so soon as it Is planted, 
. . . but now it Is grown fruatiiiable. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 17H. 

fructification (fruk'ti-fl-ka'shgn), n, [= F. 
fructification = 8p. flructtjicaeiou = = Pg. frueti- 
fleatflo = It. frutbjicastonc , < LL. as if *fruo- 
tiflcaHo(n-), <fiucUflcarc, boar fruit, : boo fructi- 
fy.] 1. The act of forming or pr<Kluciug fruit; 
the act of fructifying ; fecundation. 

Rain water, appearing pure and empty, is full of seminal 
principles, and carrieth vital atoms of plants and animals 
In it, ... as may be discovered from several insects gen- 
orated Iu rain water [and! from the prevalent Jruetijlcu- 
tion of plants thereby. Sir T Browne, Vulg. Err., lit 21. 

As soon as the flower f Crphalanthera mramhjlom] is 
fully fertilized, tho small distal portion of the laMlum 
rises up, shuts the triangular door, and again jKjrfootly 
encloses the organs of fmatitication. 

Darwin, Fcrtil. of < irchlds by Insects, p. 82. 

8. Specifically, in fmt. : (a) The production of 
fruit by a plant ; fruiting. (6) The result of 
fruiting; the fruit of a plant, (c) The organs 
concerned in the process of fruiting; the pistils 
or femalo organs which develop into the fruit. 

That part of the cane which shoots up into the fructifi- 
cation Is called by pinuUsni its arrow, having been proba- 
bly used for that punxme by tlie Indians. 

Grainger, Sugar Cane, note. 

fructiflcative (fruk'ti-fl-kft-tiv). a. [= Pg. 
frvctificativo ; as fructification + -ivc.] Ca- 
pable of fructifying. 

Where fructificatwe snd purely propagative generations 
of btons proceed alternately from one another, It Is also 
quite natural to s;>eftk of alternating generations. 

De Dory, Fungi (traus.), p 126 

fructify (fruk'ti-fi), v. ; nret. and pp. frucUflerl, 
ppr. fructifying. T< ME. fructiflen , fructcflcn , 
also flrukficn, < OF. frwrtifler, fructefcr, F. 
fructifler ® 8p. Pg. frucUflcar ms It. frutHficare, 


frugality 

< IjL. fructiflcare, bear fruit, < L. fructus, fruit f 
+ flicerc, make.] I. intrans. To bear or pro- 
duce fruit. 

Applying** our Imnkcs, not losyngc our tyme, , 
May fruct ij) f>’ and go forward** here In aood doyngc. 

Babi es Book (K. K. T. S.), ]». 337. 
In respect of tlmt I heir wiekcdtiesse, which sivulueti 
them, and liath/rueO/iaf unto vs. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 06. 
Xot forgetting to l egret tlmt any gentleman's cultiva- 
tion of logic should jrtu ttfy in tin* shape of irrepressible 
tendencies to suieide l<\ Hall, Mod. Kug , p. 344. 

XL traits. To make fruitful : render produc- 
tive; fertilize: as, to fructify tho earth. 

Let a mau, out of thu mightiness of his spirit, fructify 
foreign countries with ills blood, for tlm good of Ills own, 
and thus lie shall lie answered. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, il. 1. 

frnctdparOUB (fruk-tii/a-ruK), a. [< h. fructus, 
fruit. 4- parerc, produce.] In hot., producing 
an abnormal number of pistils or fruits from a 
single flower. [Rare.] 

fructiBt (fruk'tist), n. [< L. fructus, fruit, + 
-t«L] Same Mfructidst. 
fructose (fruk'tds), w. [< L. fructus, fruit, + 
-osc.] In chem., sugar of fruit, or levulose 
(Cflli joOq). it li found tn honey and swoul fi uits, and 
Is one of tlie products of the Inversion of canu sugar. It 
UKtiully exists os a colorless syrup, hut can lie crystallized. 
It is easily soluble In water ami alcohol, and polarizes to 
the luft Also called fruit-sugar and ehulariose. 

fructual (fruk'Ju-ftl), a. [< L. fructus , fruit, 
+ -«/.] Fruitful. Davies. [Rare.] 

It U fructual ; let It 1m so ill operation. It glvos us the 
fruit of life ; let us return it the fruits of obedience. 1 

Rev. T . Adams, Works, I. 802. 

frnctnary (fruk'ju-a-ri), pl.flruetuaries (-tIb). 
[< L . frnctuarms, of or belongiug to fruit, LL. 
and ML. of or belonging to the use or profits, 
usufructuary, < fructus (frnctu-), fruit: see 
fruit.] One who enjoys the produce or profits 
of anything. 

frnctuation (fruk-tu-u'shoii), «. [< L. fructus , 
fruit, + -ufkw.] Produce; fruit. 

Knowing with whntsii|M>rahiiudaiit population tlie first 
fruct uation of an advancing society is loaded. 

Pomtall, Study of Antiquities (1782), p. 60. 

fmctaoiIBt (fruk'tu-uH), a. [< ME. fructuous 
(also frutuose ), < OF. *fructueujr, F. fructueux 
= Pr. fructms =r Sp. Pg. fructwm == It. frut- 
tuoso, < L. flructuosus, abounding in fruit., fruit- 
ful, < fructus (fructu-), fruit: see frutt.] 1. 
Fruitful; fertile; productive. 

Beth fructuous, and that in litcl space. 

Chuucet , Prtd. to Parson ’s Tale, 1. 78. 
Wei may that Loud lie called dolytaldc and a fructuous 
Lond, that waa Imbludd and moyated with the prccyouse 
Blode of oure Lord Jesu Crist. MandevUle, Travels, p. 8. 

8. Causing fertility. 

If water were of the oun nature fructuous. It must neeiis 
follow that it self alouo, Mid at all times, should be able 
to produce fruit Holland, tr of i’lutareli, p. 812. 

Bo rich the soil, 

Bo much does fructuous moisture rfer nlxmnd. 

./ Philijis, rider, I. 

fmctnoaslyt (fruk'tu-UH-li), adr. [< ME. frnc- 
tuouslye ; T fructuous + -I//*- 5 .] In a fructuous 
or fruitful manner; fruitfully; fertilely. 

Who so over \nrrhlttu* fruct mnndye the worde of God, 
he wlnlthe the iadlr, and Idyitli Crist 

Grata Romanurum, p. 233. 

firnctaonsne88t (friik'tfi-us-nes), w. The state 
or quality of being fructuous or fruitful ; fruit- 
fulness ; fertility. Imp. Diet. 
fructoret (fnik'l.fir), n. [< L. fructus, fruit, + 
-wri?.] Use; fnntion: enjoyment, 
frugal (fro'giil ), a. L< OF. frugal, F. frugal = 
Bp. Pg. frugal = 1 1, f rugate, < L. frugalts, eco- 
nomical', frugal, also pertaining to fruitH, <frm 
(frua-), uHiiiilly in pi. f runes, the fruits of the 
eartn, produce of tho fields; used iu did. sing. 
frugi (lit. ‘for fruit 9 or ‘for food ’) as adj., use- 
ful, fit, frugal ; from the same source ns fructus, 
fruit: see fruit.] 1. Economical in use or ex- 
penditure, avoiding unnecessary expenditure 
either of money or of anything else which is to 
bo used or consumed ; sparing ; not prodigal or 
lavish. 

No man than hee more frugal of two iiretlous things In 
mans lift, his time and his revonue Rut an, Hist Eng , v 
Though on pleasure she was boat, 

She had a frugal mind Camper, John Gilpin. 

8, Characterized by or indicating economy. 
Pinching and paring he might furnish forth 
A frugal board, Imre sustenance, no more. 

Browninn, King and Book, 1. 06. 
-Syn. Choice, careful, diary, thriftv 

frugality (frtt-gaPi-ti ), n. [< F. frugality ss Rp. 
frugaUaad ss Pg. frugaluladc =s h. frugality, < 
L. frugaUta{U)s, economy, thrift mess* temper- 
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muse, frugality, < frugally, frugal: g ee frugal,] 

1. Thu quality of tieing frugal; prudent econo- 
my ; good husbandry or housewifery. 

Lie that ch'Hi'utli hy degrees induce th a habit of / ru 
galiht, uii.J piiiicth m well upon bia mill it a * ix|m»i hia 
estate. Bacon, Expense (wL 1087). 

Tho wine frugality , that doea not give 
A life- to saving, but timt save* to live. 

Crabim , , Worka, I. 62. 

2. A prudent and sparing uso or appropriation 
of anything. 

In tliJji/rui/aZt/j/ of your pniaet sonic things 1 mnnot 
omit. Dryden, Fables, Util. 

«SyiL Thrift, etc. Hoe economy. 

frugally (frd'gal-i), adv , In a frugal or sav- 
ing manner; with economy; sparingly. 

l’lato seemed too frugally politick, who allowed no lorg- 
er iiioiiuinoiit thou would contain four lirroick vtraes, and 
designed the moat barren ground for sepulture 

Sir T. Ilrowne, lrii-Buriul, iii. 

that part of the Shows | yearly Panegyrics) laulu g/ru- 
gaily a.inllshml, the employment »f (Mly Poet ceased. 

liiineiiiil, I WO, note. 

frug&lllOM (fry 'gal-nos), w. The <1 ual i ty of be- 
ing frugal; frugality. 

fruggan, ftruggin (irug'au, -ill), w. [E. dial. 
ft^uggan, < MET frogon. Jargon, Jurgun, furgouc, 
< OF. fourgon, an oven-fork: fourgon.} An 

oven-fork; a polo with which tho ashes in an 
oven are stirred. 

ftugiferous (fro-jif'o-rns), a. f= F. frugtfdrc 
a Pg. It. frugtjrro, < L. frugifcr , <frux ( frug -), 
fruits of tho oartli ( ho v frugal), + ferre = K. 
heaAJ] Producing fruit or grain; fruitful; 
fructiferous. [ ltaro.] 

Ami (Jod H»id. behold I give you evory frugtj erous herb 
wiilcli is upon the fare «»T the earth. 

lh.1l More, Con Jectura Cahbalfstlca, I LU 

Frugivora (friKiiv'p-rll), n. pi. [NL., < h. 
frux (frug-), fruits, + vornre , devour.] A di- 
vision of the order t'huuptcra, including the 
fruit-eating bats of tho wartner parts of the 
old world, such as tho so-called “tfyirlg-foxoK. ,, 
Tlie head resembles that of a dog in shape, there is no 
{tecuHnr formation of the ears or nose; the tijlnrle divi- 
sion of the stomach Is enormously lengthened , and there 
are dental characters cui respondent to the fnighomus 
regimen of the species. There is in nearly all the spei les 
n claw upon the second digit of the hand, nevei present 
lu the insectivorous lints Hue i uts under JlytuuJojrJruit* 
bat , mid Plenum*. The Frufftvora are also called Mega- 
cUtro/dera. The tenu la eon trusted with Insect i vara or 
. I nimal ivara. 

frugivorou (fr^-jiv'd-rrs), a. [= F. frugtvore 
=sTg. It. fmgivoro, ( J j. frit r, (frug-), fruits, + 
vornre, devour.] 1. Feeding on fruith, i‘spe- 
cially soft fruits, as many mammals, biixls, 
etc., those which feed on small hard fruits, as 
seeds and grain, being distinguished usually as 
granivorous. 

Tile anatomy of the human stomach . . . and the for 
illation of the teeth clearly place man in tliu i lass of ft n. 
gieorou * animals. Peacock, Headlong Hull, li. 

2. Specifically, in mammal pertaining to the 
Frugivora. 

fruit (frttt), n. [< ME. fruit, Jiutc, frut, some- 
times froit, froyt, fryt . < OF. fruit, Y. fruit = 
Pr. frut , frug s Bp. Pg. fruto = It. frutto a = 
OS. fruht sss OFrles. frumt = D. rrucht (and 
fruit , < F. ) = MLG. vrucht = 01 IG. fruht, MHU. 
vruht, G. frucht =s loel. fruktr = Hw. frukt as 
Dan. frugt, < L. fructus ( fructu -), an enjoying, 
enjoyment, usually in concrete sense, proceeds, 
product, produce, fruit, income, otc., < frui 
(orig.*frugri) (of. frux ( frug -), fruit), pp. Jruc- 
tus (fructu-), also fruituu, enjoy, uso, sb AS. hru- 
e an, uso, E. brook «, ondure : see brook 9 . Hence 
also, from L. frut , K. fructify, fruetuous, frugal, 
frument. frumenty, etc.l 1. In a general sense, 
any product of vegetable growth useful to men 
or animals, as grapes, figs, corn, cotton, flax, 
and all cultivated plants, fin this comprehen- 
sive sense tho word iB generally used in the 
plural.] 

Frut and corn thor fuyludu Jlnb. nf Gloucester, p. 378. 

Six years thou ohalt how tiiy land, and iholt gather Iii 
the fruit* thereof. Ex. xxtli. 10. 

That it may please thee to ulvu and preserve to our u»e 
the kindly | until ral 1 fruit* of tho earth, no that in duo 
time we may eujoy them. 

Book o/ Common Prayer , Litany. 

2. In a more limited sense, the reproductive 
product of a tree or other plant. ; the seed of 
plants, or the |>art that contains the seeds, os 
wheat, rye, oats, apples, pears, nuts, etc. 

Wha Rail here the/nryff before Crlste that haa noghte 
the floureY II ampule, Vroae Treatinea (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 

Fruit of nil kinds. In coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or boarded husk, or shell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. Milton, V. U, v. 341. 
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Wearing his wisdom lightly, like theJMf 
Which in our winter woodland looks a flower. 

Teimymm, A Dedication. 

3. In a still more limited sense, an edible 
succulent product of a plant, normally covering 
and including the seeds, as tho apple, orange, 
lemon, peach, pear, plum, a berry, a melon, otc. ; 
in a collective sense, such products in the ag- 
gregate. 

Hut of all manor of ineato, the moostdaungerouHiatbat 
whichti iHotfruile* (fruits crudx), an chores, small choryse 
(guliiguus), great cherlse (gasoongnea). 

JJu duet* liUroduetorU, p. iw?3, quoted In Halwes Hook 
[<B. K T. H.), Index, p. 86. 

Or little pittod speck in garner'd fruU , 

ITiat rotting inward slowly inoulderR all. 

Tennymm, Merlin and Vivien (song). 

4. In bot., tho matured ovary of a plant, con- 
sisting of the seeds and their pericarp, and in- 
cluding whatever maybe incorporated with it; 
also, the sjiores of cryptogams and tho organs 
accessory to them. The kinds of fruit arc very nu- 
merous, and differ greatly in character and degree of com- 

n . They have also received many names, hut they 
r the moot part Iks grouped under the following 
classes : simple fruit*, which coiiBlut of a Mingle matured 
pistil ; aggregate fruit*, composed of a ihiNter of carpels 
belonging to the same flower, and crowded together up- 
on tlie common receptacle ; multifile or culler tie* fruit*, 
formed hy tlie aggregation of tlie pistil* of Hcveral flowers 
Into one mass; ana aoeeeaory or anthocai jmu* fruit*, In 
whluh the true pericarp (lieioiigtiig essentially to one of 
the preceding groups) is incorporated with or inclosed by 
au enlargement of some adjacent orguti or organs, which 
lKnuomes the most conspicuous {Kirtion of the fruit. 

5. Tho produce of animals; offspring; young: 
as, tho J'rmt of the womb, of the loins, of the 
body. 

When a shepo is with frute. boring the thunder she 
caste th her frut* and briiigeth it ded to the wmldc. 

Saber* llmk(K 12 T H.), p. 221. 
Tho I.ord hath sworn In truth unto David; . . . Of the 
fruit of thy liody will i set upon thy tin one l*s cxxxii 11. 
King Ed ward’s fruit, true heir to the English crown 

Shak , 8 lien. V]., iv 4. 

0. A product in general; anything produced 
hy or resulting from effort of any kind, or by or 
from any cause ; outcome, effect, result, or con- 
sequence : as, tho fruits of victory ; the fruit 
of folly. 

They shall eat tho fruit of their doings. Isa. ill. 10. 
Mr. Vuiio declared the occasion of this meeting, . . . 
nnd the /rtrft alined at, viz. a more firm and friendly milt- 
ing of minds. IVinthrup, Hist New England, 1. 211. 

Tim final and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, 
moderation, and mercy. Macaulay, Milton. 

Brandied fruit. See branched — Compound fruits, 
hii ch fruits as consist at several ovaries —Forbidden 
fruit. Bee forbidden.— Email frulta, fruits raised in 
iiiuiket-ganleus, such as strawberries, raspberries, and 
eiirruntH 

fruit (frttt), v. t . [f fruit, n. ] To produce fruit ; 
como into bearing. 

Curiously enough, at a little distance from the sandy 
levels or alluvial flats of the sen-shore, tlie sen-loving co- 
con-uiit will not bring its nuts to jxirfoction. It will gi ow, 
Indeed, hut it will not thrive or fruit in due season 

Pop. Sei, Mo , XXX. r>». 
In the latitude of Soutbrrn Pennsylvania nnd Virginia, 
it is rathor common for this exotie |Lho gingko-tree| to 
fruit. Science, VI. 103. 

fruitage (frfi'tAj), n. [Formerly also frutage; 
< OF. fruitage, < fruit, fruit, + -age.] 1. Fruits 
collectively; fruitery. 

A sumptuous covered table, decked with nil sortes of ex- 
quisite dellcates and dainties, of patisserie, frutage*, and 
i oufectlons. 

Quoted by Brydgti, British Bibliographer, IV. 815, 
Above, beneath, around his hapless head, 

Trees of all kinds dellcious/ruifaw spread. 

Pvjte, Odyssey, xil. 

Now loaded trees resign their annual store, 

Aud on tlie ground the mellow fruitage pour. 

Beattie, tr. of Virgil’s Pastorals, vli. 

2. The bearing or production of fruit or re- 
sult. 

Follow such a ministry to its fruitage in one character 
ripened under its influence. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 28a 

3. A painted or sculptured repreBontatipu of 
fruit ; a fruit-piece. 

There arc sundry other ornaments likewise belonging 
to the freeze, such as encarpa, festoons, and frutaift*. 

Evelyn, Architects and Architecture. 
The cornices above consist of frutage* and festoons. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 17, 1644. 

fruit-alcohol (frttt'al'k§-hol), n. Alcohol de- 
rived from the juice of fruit, as distinguished 
from wood-alcohol, etc. 

fruit-bat (frfit'bftt), n . A fruit-eating or fru- 
givorous bat of the family Pteropodidas , or sub- 
order Frugivora; a fox-bat or flying-fox. See 
cut in next column. 

fruit-bearer (frOt'bftr'dr), n. That which pro- 
duces fruit. 


fruit-bearing 

(fret'bir'ing), a. 
Producing fruit. 

fruit-bud (frOt'- 
bud), n. A bud 
that contains the 
germ of fruit; a 
bud that will, un- 
der favorable cir- 
cumstances, pro- 
duce fruit, 
fruit-cake (frfit / - 
k&k), n. 1 . A rich 
sweet cake con- 
taining fruit, as 
raisins, citron, cur- 
rants, etc.— 2. In 
bioL, an mthalium. 



Fruit-bat [CefkateN* permlf). 


The cysts (of the Endo*jtoreas\ may be united side by 
side in larger or smaller groups. . . . These composite 
bodies are termed fruit-cake* or os th alia, in view of the 
fact that the spore-cysts of KuHgo, also called ASthallum 
— the well-known “ flowers of tan —form a cake of this 
description. E. JL Lankuter, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 841. 

fruit-car (frttt'kfir), n. A railroad-car of spe- 
cial design for tho carriage of fruit and other 
perishable products requiring ventilation and 
provision against the effects of undue heat or 
cold. Car-Iiutldcr'8 Diet, 

fruit-crow (frtft'krd), n, 1. A name of sundry 
Bouth American birds, as species of tho gen- 
era Chasmorhynchus and Ccphaloptcrus. Bee 
cut under arapunga, — 2. pi, Specifically, the 
birds of tho subfamily Oymnodcrinw. 

fruit-culture (frOt'kul # tijr), n. Tho systematic 
cultivation, propagation, or rearing of fruit or 
fruit-trees. 

fruit-dct(frfit / dot), n. In bof.,ihe sonm of ferns. 

fruit-drier (frtit'drl'Cr), n. An apparatus for 
evaporating and curing fruit, berries, and 
vegetables. Tlie siiunlcBt form Is a she< t iron stove 
lm\ in# n number of shelves arranged as bulllo-plates or 
deflectors to cause the hot air to travel se nil the spares 
butweaii the shelves. Tlie larger driers mv buildings fm - 
uUhed with towers sometimes 40 feet high within which 
are arranged end less chains supporting at in ter Mil* tiuys 
of wire netting on which tlie fruit is plucod. A file is 
maintained at the base of the tower. Slid the heuted tilr 
rises through it, the products of combustion passing awuy 
through a chimney. The fresh-out fruit is laid ou tho low- 
er tray next the furnace. When full It Is raised by menus 
of tint chains, nnd another tray of frulL is put in. By tills 
arrangement tlie steam from tlie fresh fruit rises to the 
trays above, keeping tho fruit bathed In stcu tiling vapor. 
By the time the fruit readies tlie top of the tower it lias 
pai ted with nearly all Its moisture anil is ready to lie 
packed Iii dry boxes. Fruit-driers of the intter kind are 
extensively used in various parts of tlie United States. 
Also called evaporator. 

fruited (frtt'ted), a. [< fruit + -cd. ] Bearing 
fruit. 

The {tainted farmhouse shining through the leaves 
Of fruited orchards bending at its eaves 

Whittier, The Panorama. 

fruitent, v . f. [< fruit + -tfnl (3).] To make 
fruitful. [Karo.] 

He . . . may os well ask . . . why thou nsest the in- 
fluences of heaven t ofrmten tho earth 

Bp. Hall, The Resurrection. 

fruiter (frfi'tftr), n. A vessel employed in tho 
transportation of fruit. 

The arrival of a fruiter from New Orleans was cele- 
brated with bacchanalian orgies. 

IT. S. Con*, llep., No. lxviii. (1886), p. 671. 

fruiterer (frfi't6r-6r), 11 , [< fruit + -erl, -cr*, 
tlie term, reduplicated as in poulterer , etc. 
Cf . F. fruitier, a fruit-producer, as Pr. fruchicr, 
fruitier as Sp. frutero = Pg. fruteiro, fruiterer.] 
One who deals in fruit; a seller of fruits. 

The very same day did I light with one Sampson Stock- 
fish, a fruiterer, behind Gray's Inn. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 111. 2. 

fruitery (frfi'tfcr-i), .It.; pi. fruiterie e (-is). 
[Formorly also *frutery, frutry; < F. fruiterte, 
? fruity fruit: see fruit and -cry*] 1. Fruit 
collectively. 

He sowde and planted In hia proper grange 
(Upon som savage stock) urn frutry strange. 

Du Barta* (trans.). 

2. A fruit-loft; a repository for fruit.— 8. A 
fruit-house, or hothouse for raising fruit; a 
fruit-garden or orchard. [Bare in a XL uses.] 
Oft, notwithstanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, when the small fruitery seems 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blast 
Disastrous flies. J. Philip*, Cider, 11. 

They assented to Mr. Beokendortrs proposition of visit- 
ing h\* fruitery. Disraeli, Vivian Grey, vl. 7. 

flrnitMtent. *• [ME. ; mod. m if "fnUUttr, < 
fruit + -tter.'} A female seller of fruit. 

And right anon thanne comen tombesteres, 

Fetys and smale, and yonge fruteeteres, 

Chaucer, Pardoner'a Tale, 1. 14 



FndtAy {DmphUa 

(Crow show* natural Bite.) 


trie* [trees] fruitefull, and cedrus 
Pft. oxlvlii. 0 (MIC. version). 


fruit-Iy 

frUjfcfl? (frfifc'fli), it. A dipterous insect of the 
family Mueddm and gimmDrotaphite the lairs 
of which are 
found in de- 
caying fruit, 
preserves, eto. 

The adult flies 
are small yel- 
lowish species 
with transpa- 
rent wings, 
fruitful (frfit'- 
roi),a. r<M£. 

fruitefuU; < 
fruit + -/W.] 

X. Productive 
of, abounding' 
in, or favorable 
to the growth 
of fruit, or use- 
ful vegetation 
in general: as, * fruitful country or soil; a 
fruitful season; fruitful showers. 

Hilles, knolles, , 
all*. 

Tills countrcy betnge fruitefuU and atxniiidnnto of all 
thinges was taken by the Sdtitiana. 

J. Brcnde , tr. of Quintus Curilus, fol. 140. 
Tliy promises are like Adonis’ gardens 
That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 0. 

2. Bearing offspring; prolific; not barren. 

God said unto them I Adam and Evel, He fruitful, and 

multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue It 

Gen. i. 28. 

Hear, nature, hear; . . . 

Suspend thy purpose, If thou didst Intend 

To make this creature fruitful t Shale., hear, 1. 4. 
Hall, mother of mankind, whose fruitful womb 
BhiUl fill the world. MUtan, I\ L., v. 888. 

3. Productive of results; yielding, bringing, 
or favoring production or acquisition in any 
respect: as, a fruitful enterprise or journey; 
fruitful investigations or thoughts; fruitful in 
ex(>edient8 or iu crimes. 

Add not more misery 

To a man that § fruitful In afflictions. 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 

Melancholy is far moru fruitful of Thought* than nny 
other Humour. Howell , Letter#, H 80. 

The closest and most fruitful attention therefore im- 
plies the maximum of concentration. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p 70. 

4f. Plenteous; copious; bountiful. 

One fruitful meal would set me to ’(. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. S. 

Tin not alone my inky cloak, good mother, . . . 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, . . . 

That can denote me truly. Shak , Hamlet, i. 2. 
Fruitful mark or principle, in loyie, a mark or prin- 
ciple from which many consequences can be deduced.-— 
Fruitful signs. 111 antrol.. Cancer, Bcoroio, and Pisces : 
so called because supposed to lie favorable to marriage. 
-Byn. Rich, Fertile. Fruitful, Prolific, Productive. That 
which Is rich orfertdc is capable of producing abundantly 
by proper husbandry ; that which Is fruitful , prolific, or 
productive does produce abundantly. Jtich and fertile 
seem to have a primary reference to soil ; fruitful to trees 
and plants ; prolific to animals, including man ; produc- 
tive has a general application to whatever rniiy be said to 
produce : but all have widely extended figurative uses : as. 
a rich field of Investigation ; a fertile brain; a fruitful 
idea ; a prolific source of mischief. 

I have had a large* a fair, and a pleasant field, to fertile 
that without my cultivating It has given mu two harvests 
iu a summer, and In both oppressed the reaper. 

Drydcn , Account of Annus Mirahllls. 

A large and fruitful mind should not so much labour 
what to speak as to find what to leave unspoken. Rich 
soils are often to be weeded. Bacon , To Coke. 

It [Irelandlhasbeen prolific In statesmen, warriors, and 
poets. S. S. rrentiu, Speech on Sending Relief to Ireland. 

Productive aa the sun. Pope, Chorus In Brutus, 1. 24. 
fruitfully (frttt'ftil-i), ode. In a fruitful man- 
ner; plenteously; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to out him off ; If your will 
want not, time and place will be frui(fuUj/^tter&l . # ^ 

fruitfulness (frfit'ffil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitful ; productiveness ; fer- 
tility; fecundity; exuberant abundance. 

The remedy of fruRfulnen is easy, but no labour will 
help the contrary. B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

The water Is more productive than the earth. Nay, the 
earth hath n ofruttfulneee without showers or dews ; for 
all the herbs, and flowers, and trait are produced and 
thrive by (he water. /. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 81 

fruit-gatherer (fr6t'gara'dr-6r), a. One who 
or that which gathers fruit; specifically, a de- 
vice for gathering fruit from trees, as a pair of 
shears attached to the end of a pole, ana oper- 
ated by means of a cord, in this devloe a bag or 
basket is oommonly fastened to the pole below the shears, 
to catch ths fruit as it falls. Alio called fruU'pkktr. 
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fruitJlOUSe (frfit'houi), n. A house specially 
devised for storing fruit. 

fruitiness (frtt'ti-nes), n. The essential or char- 
acteristic quality of fruit; in the case of wine, 
the quality of retaining a marked taste of the 

falling (frfi'ting), w. [Verbal u. of fruit, r.] 
The production of fruit. 

The year 1886 was highly favourable for the fruiting of 
all the bushea. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 200. 


stone, < Li. as il w jrutho(n-), < jrut , mi. fr< 
commonly fruetus , enjoy ; ace ft tut. j ‘A com- 
ing into fruit or fulfilment ; attainment of any- 
thing desired; realisation of results: as, the 
fruition of one’s labors or hopes. 

The daiutles here 
Are least what the) appour. 

Though sweet iu Iioimm, jet in fruition sour. 

< Juarle a, Emblem#, I 8. 
The fruition of Llborty is not w> picturing ns a conceit 
of the want of it in irksome. Howell, Letters, 1 vi 48. 

Let the fruition of things bless the ixmmummIoii of tlicin, 
and think It more satisfaction to livo richly than die rich 
Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., I 7. 

fruithre (frO'i-ti v), a. [< OF. fruitif - 8p. Pg. 
It. fruitivo, < L. frui , pp. fruitus, commonly 
fruetus, enjoy: see fruit.] Pertaining to or 
arising from fruition. [Hare.] 

To whet our longings tor fruit ivc or experimental know- 
ledge, It Is reserved among the prerogatives of Ixriug in 
heaven to know how happy we shall be when there. 

Boyle. 

Contemplation is a/twOV possession of verities, which 
flowers tlie mlnde doth no longer gather or collect hut 
rather hold in her hand rundy*inodu up in nosegays thut 
she is smelling to. 

r Montague, Devoutc Kimuys, I. xxi. ft 4. 
fruit-jar (frttt/jftr), n. A large-mouthed bottle 
or jar, usually fitted with a glnsH or metal cap 
for excluding air, used for preserving fruit ; a 
preserve-jar. 

fruit-krd^ (frfit'nlf), n. A knife having a blade 
of some material not affected by the acid juice 
of fruit, generally silver, used for puring and 
cutting fruit. 

fruitless (frbt'les), a . [ME. f myites; < fruit 
+ -less.] 1. Not bearing fruit; destitute of 
fruit or offspring: as, a fruitless plant; u fruit- 
less marriage. 

I'poii my head they plac’d a fruitiest crown, 

And put a twirreu sceptre In my gripe, . . . 

No sou of mine succeeding. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 
Therefore, despite of fruitl*** elia#tity, . . . 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters ami of sons, 

Be prodigal. Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 761. 
Kevolvlng seasons, fruiti* jm as they pass, 

See It [Etna] an uninfonu d ami idle mu##. 

Vowpcr, Heroism, 1. 26. 

2. Productive of or attended by no advantage 
or good result; ineffective; useless; idle: as, a 
fruitless attempt; a fruitless controversy. 

Of ilk idel word, spoken lu vayne • that es to aay, that war 
fragile*. IlamjMile, Frick of (’ouscience, 1. 6066. 
They In mutual accusation spent 
The fruitleu hours. Mdtun, P. L., Ix. 1188. 

There is never a Town that Hath open to the Sea bnt 
Acapulco ; and therefore our search was commonly fruit* 
leu, as now. Dampier, Voyages, I. 261. 

It would b e fruition to deny my exultation when 1 saw 
my little ones about mu. GoldnnUh, Vicar, I. 

azSyiL 1. Barren, unprotl table, profitless .— % Ineffectual, 
Unavailing , etc. (see t/rofew); vain, idle, aliortive, boot- 
less, futile. 

fruitlessly (frtit'los-H), ode. In a fruitless man- 
ner ; without any valuable effect ; idly ; vainly ; 
unprofltably. 

Since therefore after this fruit curiosity fruitlmlu en- 
quired!, and confidence blindly determined!, weahall sur- 
cease our inquisition. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err,, vil. 1. 
Walking they talk'd, end fruitlessly divin’d 
What friend the lTieslcss, by Uiose words, design’d. 

Drydcn, JEneid, vi. 

fruitlessness (frttt'los-neB), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitless or unprofitable. 

It Is no niarvill If those that mocke at guodnesac be 
plagued with coulluuall/nn’tfessnssse. 

^ Bp. Hall, Mephlbosheth and Zlbu. 

fruitlet (frtit'let), n. [ (fruit + -let.] A small 
frnit. 

The pappns, or ring of down, though It still exists aa a 
sort of dying rudiment on enckfruttlet of the burrs, is re- 
duced greatly in sixe. Pop. ScL Mo., XXX. 107. 

fruit-loft (frOt'lflft), n. An upper floor used 
for the preservation or storage of fruit, 
fruit-picker (frttt'pik'to), ». Same as fruit- 
gatherer. 


frult-nieee (frflt'pSs), n. A pictured or sculp- 
tured representation of fruit, 
fruit-pigeon (frfit'plj'gn), «f. A general name 
of the very numerous bid-world pigeons of the 
genera Ctmw- 
phaga and f re- 
ran. Green is 
the prevailing 
color of these 
birds, and fruit 
their principal 
food, whence 
the name, 
fruit-press 
(frttt’pree), n. 

A domestic ap- 
paratus for ex- 
tracting iuioes 
from fruit. 

fruit-sugar 

(frtit'shAg'jfr), 

It. Bame as Bronxc l-riitt-j>igroii 1 1 &nca). 

tevulose . 

fruit-tree (frttt'trd), n. A tree cult i vat cd for its 
fruit, or a tree whose principal value consists in 
the fruit it produces, as the cherry-tree, apple- 
tree, or pcar-treo. 

Ami they took strong cities, and a fat land, and pos- 
aessi-d . . vineyards mid olivcynrda, and jnnf tine In 
iibiimlancv. Nell. Ix. 28. 

By yonder blessed nmon I swear, 

'J hat tii»8 with silver nil those fruit-tree tom. 

Shak., H. and J., II 2. 

fruit-trencher 1 ( friit ' t ren 1 ch6r), v . A small 
wooden trnv, miHwering tlio purpose of a des- 
sert-plate, formerly used for fruit and the like. 
It wan often richly painted with ornamental de- 
signs and inscriptions, mottoes, etc. 
fruit-trencher ~t, «#. one who makes trenches 
or digs in an orchard. 



Tills 1# a piei c 
fruit -trencher 


of Kiipifiicu not worth the hrnln of a 
Mil 


dton. Aiming) foi smcct)iniiiius. 
fruit-WOrm (fro! ' worm ), n. The In rva or grub 
of some insect, thut injures fruit.- Gooseberry 
fruit-WOrm, the lu rvii of Ihikimna courohdetlu, n m i i i till 
nliyrld moth which lay# it# egga on \ ruing gooseberry- 
PiihIich. Thu palu green ami vuiy net he larva feeds upon 
the fiult, often fiiatunliig hi vuiul hunlu# together. It 
tnuiHform# to ii pupil w ithlu n Hilken eiNiimi on the ground, 
and liihernateM In thia eoiulittoii There being hut one 
annual geiieinlion, tlio best rrinedlea nil 1 liaiid ph king, 
and hiirntiig the lenveH and ruhhl#h under tin 1 himhes ill 
winter. eutmnlev /hikrtnnu Orange fruit-WOrm, 
Tryitcla ludenn, the grub of u dipteioinifl\ of Mexieo, or 
Ccratitw citnjiertla, another iimeet of the #nme family, 
wlileh attacks orange# In Madeira. 

fruity (frfi'ti), a. [</rwif 4* -y 1 .] 1. Hcsom- 
blinir fruit; having tlio taste or flnAor of fruit: 
ns, fruity port. — 2. bVuitfid. [Karc.] 
Frullanl s formula. Hoc formula. 
frumentt, •». L= Pg. It. frummto, < \i.fnmcn- 
tum, grain, corn (cf. LI j. f rumen, n gruel or por- 
ridge made of com), allied to frux (fmtp) and 
fruetus , fruit, < frut, enjoy: sec fruit.) 1. 
Grain; com; wheat. 

In Frautico and Kpaiiiu hriicm steep their ulient or/rw- 
ment In water, and uiash It for their drlnke of ilivera sorts. 

Holland, tr of Pliny, xvill. 7. 

2. Bamo us frumenty. 

An honourable feeat In the great hnlle of Wostinyiiater 
wan kepte, where the kynge, #yttynge lu ills UHtnte, was 
seniyd with ill. coiirsy#, iu< herevnder ensuytli, Frumeni 
witli venyaon, cte Faltynn, Hiron , I]., au. 1680. 

frumentaceous (frb-incn-ta'sliius), a. [a Bp. 

frumentiteeo,f rumen hew = Pg. frumcntacco (cf. 
JF. frumentaee), < LL. frumentaceus, of grain, < 
frumentum, grain, corn: see frument.] Having 
the character of or resembling wheat or other 
cereal. 

Wheat, barley, ryu, millet, Ac., are Aumrafawma plants. 

Bee** Cyc, 

frumentarious (frd-men-t&'ri-us), a. [as F. 
firumentatre = It. frumentario, < L. frumenta- 
rius, of or belonging to grain or eoru,’< frumen- 
tum, grain, corn : snn frumeni.] Pertaining to 
wheat or other grain ; frumentaceous. 
frumentation (frft-men-t&'shgn), tt. [ss Tt./ra- 
mentasione , < L. frumentatio(n-), a providing or 
distributing of grain, <flrumentari , fetch or pro- 
vide grain, forage. < frumentum, gruin : see fru- 
mentT] Among tne ancient Homans, a public 
distribution of com to tbe needy or discontent- 
ed populace. 

frumentum (frfi-mon ' turn), ». [L. : see fru- 
ment, frumenty.] Wheat or other grain. - spl- 
rltus nmmenti, in phar., whisky, 
fruffitnty (frtt'men-ti), n. [Also written fru- 
mety , and, more commonly, furtuenty, furmety ; 
early mod. E.fumamttc, fimamlie , etc. (see fur* 
menjy ); < ME. frumenty, frumentee, furmentc, 
< OF. frumentee, late froumentee (in form repr. 
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frumenty 

h.frumentatus, pp. of frumenlari, provide grain 
or corn), < h.fruincnlum, grain, corn: seo fru- 
mmt.\ 1. A dish made of Lulled wheat boiled 
in milk and Hoasonod, especially used in Eng- 
land and m Homo of tiio ho u thorn United Staton 
at Chris! mus. 

Iltn gia< <• would have you oat no uioru Woolsack jiIuh, 

iNnr Du frumenty. B. Jitumm, Alchemist, 'v 2. 

Aft cr wc Iiiul thus dryed our sullies, she brought \h Into 
an V ii u**r rooiiic, where she set on the laird standing a 
long tin* house somewhat like frumentxc, sodden vuiiimoii, 
mid rosted llsh. C'rt/rf. John Smith , Works, 1 S4. 

And we are going to have real frumenty and yule takes 
J. It. Kuriny, The Teuco Egg 

2. Wheat mashed for browing. 

The wheat is crushed and mixed with water. This /m- 
nt enty is allowed to ferment 

Thausiny, Beer (trails.), p. 1U7. 

fmmetaryt, m. A corrupt fonn of frumenty. 

Tlie liftli hook is of pease-porridge , under which we iu 
eluded Jrumctary, water gruel, Ac. 

W. Kiny, Art of Cookery, lx. 

Cnungildt, finungyldt, «. I ah. frumayid, < 
fruma (in comp. frum-), tlio first (= leol ./rum 
as Goth, fruma , tho iirwt, ult. the name an A8. 
forma, the first : ueo former l ), + gild, gyld , pay- 
ment: see gild#, gold*. J In Anglo-Saxon law, 
the first payment made to tlio kindred of a per- 
son slain, toward tho recompense of his murder, 
frump (frutnp), v. [JO. dial, in all seuRes: ori- 
gin obscure. VA.fr ample.'] I.f trans. 1. To be 
rude to; insult; snub; robuke. 

1 pray you, read there; I am abus'd and frump' d, sir, 

By a great mini, that may do ill by authority. 

Fletcher and Ituivlcy, Maid iu the Mill, 11L 2. 

2. To fabricate or patch up (a tale). 

II. tnhans . 1. To be rude. — 2. To go about 
gossiping. — 3. To complain without cause. 
iialliwtil. [Prov. Eng.] 
frump (frump), n. [Hee the verb.] If. A taunt; 
a jeer ; a flout ; a snub. 

The Creeks call it Mlctorlsinus,we may termo it a flucr- 
lug fruuipe, as ho that said to one whose wordes he bo- 
leued not, no doubt Sir of that. 

Puttcnham, Arte of fing. I'oesle, p. 160. 

If [a man) bo cleanly, they [women) term him proud, 
If mean In apparel, a sloven ; If tall, a lungis, If short, u 
dwarf , If lNild, blunt, if shamefaced, aeoward ; ltmumurh 
that they have neither mean In their frumps nor mea- 
sure iu their fully. Lyly, Euphuee and nls England. 

2f. A lie. 

To tell one a leoe. to give a frump. 

HuCly band's Trcasurie, 1508. ( Ualliwell .) 

3. A dowdy woman or girl, particularly when 
also cross or ill-temperea; a nag. 

Thu Kings, and the Aces, and all the best trumps 
Get Into the hands of the other old frumjts. 

Harham , Ingolilshy Legends, 1. 167. 

The old-fashioned frump, a very hard winter, had laid 
In great stores of snow with great raving winds. 

Elizabeth S. Shejtpard, Charles Anohester. 

4. A gossip. [Prov. Eng.] 

frnmpert, n. [(frump, v. t., + -cr*.] A mock- 
er. Cotgrave. 

frnmperyt, n. [< frump, n., + -ery.] Reproach; 
abuse. Davies. 

Tyudarus attempting too kiss a fay re lasse with a long nose 
bitter frumperye taunting. 


and many a gome to tins grounde ytlode iii a stounde. 


Would needs bee flmsh, with 
Tfe hath of men mocks, 


Stanihurvf, (Umueits, p. 146. 
nmvrries, aud lmstomidocH 
’ 7 Trquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 40. 

frumpish (f rum' pish), a . [< frump, n., 3 , + 
-M 1 . J 1. Oross-tomporod; cross-grained; scorn- 
ful. 

Our Bell . . . looked very frumpish and jealous. 

Foote, The Author, II. 1. 
She sits down so, (\u\to frumjnsh, and won't read her les- 
son to me. J. Jlaillir. 

2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dress; dowdy. 
Also frumpy. 

fruiBpIshaess ( frum ' pish-ues), a. The state or 
quality of being frumpish, 
frumpiet, r. t. [< M K. f rumpled, wrinkle (of. D. 
froMmelen, wrinkle), apjpar. froq. of frump, v. 
Of. crumple , rumple.] To wrinkle; crumple; 
ruffle; <lisorder. 

Frumplyd , rugatus, riigulatus Prompt. Part., p. 181. 

frumpiet (frum'pl), n. [ME. frumpyUe : see the 
verb.] A wrinkle. 

FrumpyUe, ruga, rugula. Promjd. Pare., p. 181. 

frumpy (frum'pi), a. [</r«wp + -y i.J 1. Same 
as frumpish, 1. 

1 liu\e 1 h‘»mi u grumpy, frumw, wayward sort of a wo- 
niau, a good many years. Pickens, David Copperfluld, xliv. 

2. Same as frumpish, 2. 

I'll tRkc my chance with the well-dressed ones always; 
I don't believe the frumpy | women ] ure tho most sensible. 

C. D. Warner , Tlielr Pilgrimage, p. 04. 

frundlet. n. A measure equal to two pecks. 
Davies. 


A frmdk of lyme. 

Lewrton Ch’wankn* A acts., 1667 (Arcteologla, XLI. 802). 

frush 1 ! (frush), v. [< ME. frusshen, fruschm, 
frusschen, crush, bruise, strike, intr. (also 
spelled frouschen, frochcn) rush together, dash 
forward, < O V. fruisser, froisscr, crush, bruise; 
origin uncertain.] L tram. To crush; bruise; 
bmik in pieces. 

Tin r was many u grete growen ipere frusshed a-souder, 
' elude in a stounde. 
m (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 694. 

1 like thy armour well ; 

I'll frush It, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I'll lio master of it. Shat., T. and C., v. 6. 

To frush a chicken, to carve or break up a chicken. 
Fares. 

II. intran8. To rush; dash forward. 

Thol renneu to gidre a gret randoum, and thel frusschen 
to gldere fulle fiercely. MandemUe , 'Travels, p. 288. 

When tills feorfull trolke frusshet into batulL 

Destruction if Troy (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 7781. 

frush^ (frush), n. [ME.frusshe.frusohe, < frus- 
ahen, v. t., frush: see the verb.] 1. An onset, 
attack, assault, or collision. 

To the Trolens that turnyt A mekll) tune wroght ! 

Tho frusshc was so folio, tho fuerse men betwene, 

Crakkyng of crlstis, orusshyng of spulris. 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T. 8.), L 6861. 

2. The noise of collision. 

Horrible uproar and frush 
Of rocks that meet In battle. Southey. 

8. Fragments ; debris. 

A1 the/noAc and leanings of Qreeke, of wrathful Achillea 
Stanihurst, jEuoid, 1. 89. 

frush 1 (frush), a. [<frush^,v.t.] Brittle; apt 
to break and splinter : said of wood. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

O wae betide the frush saugh wand I . . . 

It brake Into my true love's hand. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, II. 168. 

SuntKwing thel were baith dead aud gone, which, when 
wo think of the/f*u«A green kail-stock nature of bairns, is 
no hii impossibility. Galt, The Entail, I. 69. 

frush 2 t (frush ), n. [Appar. another form of frosh , 
a frog, in imitation of /rush in other senses; so 
the equiv. frog'*, < frog 1 . But perhaps a cor- 
ruption of OF. fourche, fourehettc, as suggested 
in the extract from Topsell, below. Cf. also the 
extract from Florio, under def. 2.] 1. In far- 
riery, same as frog*, 1. 

The Frush is the tenderest port of the hooue towardes 
the heule. called of the Italians Fettone ; and because it Is 
fashioned like a forked head, the French men call It Fur- 
chette, which word our Ferrers, either for uot knowing 
rightly how to pronounce It, or else perhaps foreasinusse 
sake of pronunciation, do make it a monaslllable, A pro- 
nounce It the Frush. 

Topsell, Hist Fonre-footed Beasts (ed. 1008), p. 410. 

2. A discharge of a fetid or ichorous matter 
from the frog of a horse’s foot; thrush. 

Fmrchetta fit.], a disease In a horse called the running 
Frush. Florio. 

fruat (frust), n. [< L. frustum : see frustum.] 
A section or part; a frustum. [Rare.] 

There is a soft esra in every gentle mortal's life when 
sncli a story affords more pabulum than all the frusts and 
mints, and rusts of antiquity, which travellers can cook 
up for lL Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 160. 

frusta, n. Latin plural of frustum. 

frustrable (frus'tra-bl), a. [< hh.frustrabilis, 
that will be disappointed, vain, < L. frustrarc, 
frustrate : see frustrate.] Capable of bqiug 
frustrated or defeated. [Rare.] 

firustraneoUBt (frus-trft'n§-us), a. [= 8p. frus- 
trdneo = Pg. It. frustraneo, < L. as if yrustra- 
neus, i frustra, in vain: seo frustrate.] Vain; 
usoless; unprofitable. 

Wlicn> the Kings JudgtMiiont may dissent to the destruc- 
tion, as it may hupp'n, noth of lilmself and the Kingdom, 
there advice, ana no furtler, is a most insufficient and 
/rurtranrouff meuiics to lie provided by Law, in contra of 
ho high concernment Milton, Eikonokl oates, vl. 

frustrate (frus'trat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. frus- 
trated, ppr. frustrating. [< L. frustratus, pp. 
of frustrarc, frustrari (> It. frustrarc a Bp. Pg. 
frustrar a Pr. frustar, frustrar a F .frustrer), 
deceive, disappoint, trick, frustrate, ? frustra, 
in vain, without effect, earlier in error, in a 
state of deception, prop. fern. abl. of • frustrus 
for *frudtrus, < OL. frus (frud -), L. fraus 
(fraud-), doc«*ption. error: see fraud.] 1. To 
make of no avail ; tiring to nothing ; prevent 
from taking effect or attaining fulfilment ; de- 
feat; disappoint; balk: as, to frustrate a plan, 
design, or attempt; to frustrate the will or 
purpose. 

Such was the Faithfulness of tlie Archbishop of Roan, 
and other the Princes of the Realm to £.. Richard, tliat 
they opposed Duke John, and frustrated all his Practices. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 66. 


frnstalft 

Thou bast discover'd the plotsjmdAiMfatfsd the hope* 
of all the wicked in the Land. 

Milton, On Def. of Hutnb. Remonst 

2. To make null; nullify; render of no effect: 
as, to frustrate a conveyance or deed. 

How thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, . . . 

Ana frustrated the couquest fraudulent 

Milton, P. R., iv. 609. 

3. To defeat the desire or purpose of; cause 
to be balked or disappointed; thwart. 

There were divers that put In f or It . . . but 1 found 
means to frustrate them all. Howell, letters, I. v. 28. 

The EugUsh returned without doing any thing to the 
purpose, being frustrated of their opportunity uy their 
deceit N. Morton, Hew England's Memorial, p. 166. 

I endeavoured to take the advantage of every disap- 
pointment, to improve their good sense In proportion as 
they were frustrated In ambition. Goldsmith, Vicar, xliL 
»8yn. Frustrate, Foil, Thwart, Baffle, Balk, are strong 
words, expressing the complete defeat of any plan or en- 
deavor. Frustrate, to make vain, cause to be in vain, bring 
to naught Foil, to stop, reuiler useless. (Foil is not 
thought to bo derived frum the use of a foil In fencing, 
but la associated with it In many minds, and in meaning 
corresponds with the turning aside of a sword by the ad- 
dress of a fencer.) Thwart, literally, to stop by a bar or 
barrier, cross effectively, defeat Baffle, to cheok at all 
points or completely aud promptly, so tliat one is at a loss 
what to do. Balk, to stop In aoourse, make unable to pro- 
ceed In a given direction. Perhaps baffle expresses must 
of oonfnslon of mind or bewilderment, and bask most of an- 
noyanoe or vexation. 

Every mode whioh the government Invented aeents to 
havo been oaally frustrated, either by the intrepidity of 
the parties themselves, or oy that general understand- 
ing which enabled tho people to play luto one another’s 
hands. /. D' Israeli, Curios, of Lit., IV. 887. 


O ! lie not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that /oil’d the god of nghl 


it! 


Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 114. 

He hath . . . thwarted my bargains. 

Shak., M. of V., 11L L 
For Freedom's battle once begun, . . . 

Though baffled oft, Is ever won. 

Byron, Giaour, 1. 128. 

I would not brook my fear 
Of the other ; with a worm I balked his fame. 

Tennyeon, Fair Women. 

frustrate (frus'trfit), a. r< L. frustratus , pp.: 
see the verb.] 1. vain; ineffectual; useless; 
unprofitable; null; void; of no effect. 

Tlielr baptism was in all respects as frustrate as their 
erlsm [confirmation]. Hooker, Ecclos. Polity, v. 06. 

Tlio sea mocks 
Our frust rate search on land. 

Shak., Tempest, 11L 8. 

The swain In vain his frustrate labour yields. 

And famish'd dies amidst his ripen'd fields. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, L 65. 

2. Defeated. 

And now that my lord be not defeated and frustrate of 
his purpose. Judith xl. 11. 

These men fell as often as the rest In their projects, and 
are aa usually frustrate of their hopes. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 192. 

frustratelyt (frus'tr&t-li), adv. In vain. 

Great Tuscane dames, as she tlielr towns past by, 
Wisht her their daughter-in-law, hut frustrately. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1682). 

frustration (frns-tr&'shgn), n. [< L. frustra- 
tu)(n-) r < frustrarc, frustrari , frustrate: see 
frustrate. ] 1. The act of frustrating; disap- 
pointment; defeat. 

At length they received some leters from y« adventur- 
ers, ... by which they heard of their furder crosses and 
frustratiotis. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 188. 

ne breaks off the whole session, and dismisses them and 
tlielr grievances with scorn and frustrat ion. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes. 

2. Specifically, in astrol., the cutting off or pre- 
venting, by one aspect, of anything shown by 
another. 

frustrative (frus'trft-tiv). a. [< frustrate + 
-i ive .] Tending to frustrate or def oat ; disap- 
pointing; thwarting. 

frustratoryt (fnis'tr&-t$-ri), a. [* F. frustra- 
toire as Pr. frustratori ss Sp. Pg. If. frustratorio , 
< JjL. frustratorius, deceptive, deceitful, < frus- 
tra tor, a deceiver, delayer, < L. frustrarc, frvs- 
trart, deceive, frustrate: see frustrate.] Mak- 
ing void or of no effect ; that renders null. 

Bartolns restrains this to a frustrat ory appeal. 

Aytiffls, Parargun. 

fr u s tra t, v. t. I < OF. frustrer, F. frustrer , < L. 
frustrare, frustrate: see frustrate .] To frus- 
trate. 

Hsue these that yet doo craul 
Vpon all fowre, and cannot atand at all, 

Withstood your fury, and repolst your powrs, 
Frustred your rams, flered your flying town? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Decay. 

frustule (frus'tfil). n. [< LL.frustulum, a small 
piece, little bit, dim. of L. frustum: see frus- 
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Fnehslft 


1 — 2. The 


Ikm.] 1. A small fragment. [1 
sttiefous shell of a diatom: a testule. it eon* 
•itU of two valves. one somewhat larger than the other* 
and closing over it like the lid of a box. The liaekof each 
valve Is called the aide of the frustule; the aurface marked 
by the line of juncture, the front See cut under Diato 


OB/rped metea be ware, for they «r fumose in dede. fr y g g y (M'tsr-i), H.; pi. fryerics (-1*). [< fry 1 

*■*«• Boot at K. t. a), P. ms. 4 A pW whew articles of fobd an 

fried and sold. [Rare.] 


frostlilsnt (frua'JijL-lent), a. [< L. frustukntus , 
full of email pieces, (frustum, a small piece : see 
“ Abounding in fragments. [Hare.] 


illloee (frus'Jfi-lds), a. [\ LL. frustulum, a 
" piece: see/hurfrefe.] In hot, consisting 
of small fragments or frustules. 
frustum (frus'tum), a. ; pi. frusta, frustums (-tit, 

-turns). r ' T ■* — * — — 1 — 1 ' a 

Gr. * 

ment, _ _ 

particularly, a remaining piece of something 
of which a part 1 b lacking, as the drum of a 
column. 

She minced the aanguine flesh In .frustum# flue 

Crabbe, Works, IV. Ift4. 
Atliona had a great temple on the Acrojiolls, contempo- 
rary with these, and the /rusto of Its columns still rent Ain. 

J. Fcrgusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 242. 

2. In geon,, the part of a solid next flic base, 
loft after cutting off the top part by a plane par- 
allel to the base ; or the part of A 

any solid between two planes, / \ 

which may be either paral- 
lel or inclined to each other: 
as, the j frustum of a cone, of 
a pyramid, of a conoid, of a 
spheroid, or of a sphere. Tlio 
frustum of a sphere is nuy port com- 
prised between two parallel sections ; 
and the middle frustum of h sphere is 
that whose ends are uuuol circles, in tlio figure the dot- 
ted line, e, Indicates tne port of the cone cut off to form 
the frustum,/. 

frutaget (frB'taj), n. Bee fruitage. 
frntescence (frO-tos'ons), n. [< frntcsccn(t) 
+ -ce.] Bhrubbiness.** [liare.l 
fimtesdent (frty-tes'ent), a. [Short for *fruti- 
ceseent , < L . fruticesoen(t-)s, ppr. of fruticcsecrc, 
put forth shoots, sprout, become bushy, < fru- 
tex (frutic -). a shrub, htiBh.] In hot., having 
the appearance or habit of a shrub; shrubby, 
or becoming shrubby: as, a frutescent stem, 
frntex (frii'teks), n. : pi .frutices (-ti-H§z), [L., a 
shrub, a bush.1 In hot., n shrub : a plant having 
a woody, durable stem, but smaller than a tree, 
fratlcalt (frtt't.i-kal), a. [< L. frutex (frutic-), 
a shrub.] Of the nature of a shrub ; shrubby. 

lids ahrubbe or fndioal plant [shrubby trefoil! hath 
. . . many singular and excellent vertues contained in it. 

Gerard , Herball, p. 1120. (Latham.) 

fruticantt (frfi'ti-kftnt), a. [< L. frutican(t-)s , 
ppr. of fruticarc, nlsofruticari, put forth shoots, 
Bprout, become bushy, (frutex (frut 



Frustum of n Cone. 


One of these oocks of the mountain shall be fried, since 
gridiron Is not T. Wtnthrop, Canoe amt Saddle, will. 

2. Figuratively, to vox ; agitate. 

Whether she walks, or sits, or stands, or lies, 

Her wretched self still In her self she fries. 

./. / teaumont , Psyche, I. 218. 

3f. To heat; parch; render torrid. [Hare.] 
For Africa, had not the industrious Portugal* ranged 
her vnknownu parts, who would lmm- sought for wealtli 
amongst those friat Regions of blarke brutish negars? 

Quoted In Capt John South# Works, II. 181. 

To have other fish to fry. sec h*h i. 

II. intrans. 1. To oo subjected to heat in a 
pan containing fat. over a fire ; hence, to suffer 
a frying effect from great heat ; simmer ah if 
in bubbling fat. 

In Ills owene green 1 made li\ni fry? 

For anger, and for \crrn> j chump- 

Chaucer, Prol. to VN ife of llath’s Tide, 1. 487 
My Idandislunents wen- fewd to tlmt fire 
Wherein he fry'd Hranton, Pierce Havustoti. 

Earth and seas in fire and flame shall fry. 

H J aosnn, Poctastri, l 1 
As well might Men who in a Fever fry 
Mathematick Lkmhts debate. 

Ctruiey, The Mint tens, The Incurable 

2f. To ferment, as in the stomach, or, ligu ra- 
ti vely, in the mind ; undergo a soothing process 
To keep the oil from frying in the stomach. Huron. 
That [the Kettell] indeed he allowed equally to bo di* 
Irlhutoa, and that wnslialfe a pint of wheAt, and iis much 
barley boy led with water foi a man a day, mid this hav- 
ing fryed some 20. weokes in the ships hold, contained ns 
many woruic* os grain e*. 

Quoted in Gofd John Smith'# Works, T. IM. 


What kindling motions in their hrensts do frji. 


3f. To be agitated ; boil. 

Ye might have scene the frothy biilowes fry 

j went. 


'airfax. 


utic-), a shrub, 

bush.] Full of shoots. 

These we shall divide into the greater and more cedu- 
on*, frutieant, and shrubby. Evelyn, Sylva, Ink, f 8. 

frntices, n. Plural of frutex. 

Fnitideola (fro-ti-sik'o-lji), n. [NL., < L. 
frutex (frutic-), a shrub, + colere, inhabit.] 
In MaogilUvray’s system of classification, a 
genus of saxicoline birds, differing little from 
Saxicola, and including such species as the 
whin chut and stonechat, called by him bush- 
chats. 

fruticose <fri)'ti-kds), a. [< L. fruticosvs , 
shrubby, bushy, < frutex (frutic-), a shrub, a 
bush.] 1. Pertaining to shrubs ; slirubby : as, 
a frutkme stem.— 2 . In lichenology , having tho 
tnalluB attached only by a narrow base, from 
which it ascends in a branching, shrub-like 
form. 

They [men bodlesl may consist of isolated cells, or 
groups of cells, as in most frutic ose or foliaoeous lichens. 

Beamy, Botany, p. SOI. 

fruticOTIS (frtt'tl-kuB), a. Same m fruticose. 

ffuticnloee (frS-tik'fi-16s), a. [< NL. fruticu- 
lus, dim. of L. frutex (frutic-), a shrub.] Grow- 
ing like or resembling a small shrub. 

irutifcrt, v. L [In form suggesting fructify, 
ME. fruetiflen, fmtefyen. ] fn the following 
passage used for notify: a humorous blunder. 

The Jew having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my 
father, being I hope an old man, shall^ry^fy unto you . 

ftntryt, *• 8 ee fruiter*. 

frir, fregir m Bp. freir m Pg. frigir as It. frig- 
0*re, < L. frigere, roast, parch, fry, as Gr. fpfr- 
Jiw, parch, ax Skt. ■/&**•<#, roast.] I, tran$. 1. 
To dress by heating or roasting with fat in a 
pan over a fire ; cook and prepare for eating 
in a frying-pan: as, to fry meat or vegetables. 


1 'niter the ship, as thorough them she 

Sjmieer, F. Q , II xlL 4ft. 

fry 1 (fri), pi. fries (friz). [< fry i, r.] 1. 

That which is fried; a dish of anything fried. 

Thin (‘mm* from 

The Indies, and oats flve crowns a day iu/ry, 
Ox-livers, And brown paste. 

Jasper Moyne, (Mty Match, ill. 1. 

2. A state of mental ferment or agitation : as, 
ho keeps himself in a con stunt fry. 

fry3 (fri), n. [< ME. fry , seed, offspring, < Icel. 
frjb, fra • = Sw. Dan. fro, seed, = Goth, fraitc, 
seed. The F. frai, formerly fray, fra ye, spawn- 
ing, spawn, young fish, means also wear, being 
tho verbal n. of frayvr. rub, wear; of fishes, 
milt (see fray 2 ); it is thus quite unrelated to 
the E. word.j If. Beed; offHpring: especially 
with reference to human beings. 

Noe. to the, and to al till fry 
My hlyssyng gruunt I 

Towneley Hysteria, p. 24. 
That seaventy Exiles with vn-halluwed Frit 
Holier the face of all the World well-nigh 
Sylvester, tr. of Ihi Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Lawe. 

2. A swarm, as of children or any small ani- 
mals, now specifically of little fishes; a num- 
ber of small or insignificant objects : often used 
in contempt. 

And them before the fry of children yong 
Their wanton sportes ami rhlldish mirth did play. 

Sjtcnner, F. Q., l7 xii. 7. 

Whose poisonous spawn 
Ingenders such a fry of s|ieeklml villainies. 

Masai nyer, Virgin-Martyr, II. 2. 
What a fry of hml* are here ! 

Jirau. and FI., Coxcomb, I. 2. 

A great Am of young children. 

Kennctt, MS. I^iiisdowtie, 1038. (UaJUiumU.) 

To sever . . . tlio good fish from the other fry. Milton. 
In particular— 3. The young of the salmon or 
of trout at a certain stage of their develop- 
ment. 

Salmon ova are obtained from the rivers Doon, S tin char, 
and Mlnnock, and the fru turned again Into these rivers 
when about six weeks old. Encye. Brit., XXI. 220. 
flmallflry. •mall or young creatures collectively, as young 
babies or children ; persons or things of no Importance. 

We have burned two frigates, and a hundred and twenty 
small fry. B. Walpole. 

fry8 (fri), n. ; pi. fries (friz). [E. dial. ; origin 
obscure.] If. A kind of sieve. Mortimer.— 2. 
A drain. BalUwell. 

fr y e r (frT£r), n. [(fry 1 + -er*.] 1. One who 
or that which fries. 

» had the snoring of tho snorers ceased, when the 
the fryers began. 

T. Winthrop , Canoe and Saddle, vi. 
2. A bird, a fish, or the like, intended or suita- 
ble for frying. Compare toaster. 

Keen and quiet Are told upou the Ayer, the first course 
of the fesst T. Winthrop, Canoe and 8addle, vliL 


Opposite the old bread woman was a greasy fritter bak- 
ery, orfryery, which was u centre of attraction. 

Harper s Mag., LXXVI. 66& 

frying (fri'ing), w. [< MK.fryyngc, friinge, ver- 
bal u. of frycu, frint. fry.] The act of dress- 
ing with fat by heating or roasting in a pan 
over a fire. 

Tills senne [siuj Is tlu* djcueles panne of belle, Imorinne 
he raaketli hie fntnyr# 

Ayenlntr of Inwyt (E E T S.), p. 23. 

frying-pan (fri'ing-pan), n. [< MK.J'riyngpan, 
fryyngtpauti ; < frying + van.} A 
shallow pan, commonly of iron, with a long 
handle, used for frying meat and vegetables. 

The cooks were no base scullion*, thn wen* brethren 
whom conscious Ability, sustained hj nnhoml suffrage, 
had endowed with tin* Jrinny pan. 

T. Winthrop , Canoe and Huddle, vl. 

Out of the frying-pan Into the fire, « proverbial rx- 

prcMnion emiiloyntwltli reference to one who fn trying 
to extricate himself from one mil, fall* into a grtutor. 

hovers used to fry with love, whereas now they have 
got out t\f the frying into the /Ire. 

Loirell , Study Windows, p 344. 

F. S. A. Ail abbreviation of Fellow of the Sth 
eirty of Antiquaries (Loudon). 

ft. A common abbreviation of foot or feet: as, 
12/7. 

fu, foo (ftt>, w. [Chines© Jfu .] In Chinn, a pre- 
feeturo or dtqiartniont.. It eoinprlseH several liien, 
and I* in (harue of an ofltcur styled a chihfn (which see). 
Ah a termiiiiil *>llal>le in Cbincse place unifies, the word 
tnu\ denote cilhci a departiueiit or the chief city of a de- 
part ment ns, riiaiig-Hlm/o, Fu c1iow/<n» 

fa’ (fi>), a. A Scotch form at full 1 . 
faaget. «. Ri't' fruagr. 
foar (ni'jir), ». Same tin feuar. 
ftLb 1 (full), v. t ; pret. ami pi), fubiwrt, ppr. fub- 
bing. [Another form of Job*-, q. v.J 1. To 
cheat; impose upon; snub. 

I do profuse 

I won’t Ihj fuhh'd, ensure yountelf 

IF Cnrtivriyht, The Ordinary, Iv. 4. 

2. To steal; pocket; get possession of. 

My letter fuhh'd Ux>, 

And no access without T mend my manners? 

All my designs in limlio? 

Fletcher , Monsieur Thomas, II. 2. 
TO fttb Off, to evade by n trick ; put off liy a pretense. 

1 . . have U'nnfuhhed off, and fuhbed of , from this day 

to that day, that It Is a shame to be thought on 

Shak ., 2 Hen IV., 11. I. 

fab‘ 2 t, fabflt (fnb, fubz), n. [E. dial. ; origin ob- 
scure.] A plump, chubby young person. 

The same foulo deformed fobs. 

Hub and a Great Cast (1014), Ep. 44. 

fabberyt (fuV6r-i), ». [</w&l + -<vy.] The act 
of cheating; deception. 

O Heaven ! 0 fubberu, fubhery' 

Marstm atul Webster, Malcontent, 1. 8. 

fabby, ftabay (fub'i, -*i), a. [</«»«, /«&»,+ -yi.] 
Plump; chubby. 

They Ithe boys of Flammengo) are fubby. 

Mir h»l*, I .It. Anecdotes, IX. 339. 
Seated upon the widow's lIHIe/utog sofa. 

Marryat, Snarloyyow, I. vlli. 

fabflt, f». See /«/>». 

Fuc&cee (fu-ka'se-e), n . pi. [NL., < Fucus + 
-accw.} A gn*oup o’f coarse oil ve-green seaweeds 
belonging to the (Unqnvreec. 'J'he plant* are attached 
by a disk -like Imho from which the fronds arise, usually 
branching dlchotomoiiHly, and often provided with air- 
bladders. Thu group i* charaeterUed by the production 
of numerous nutherozoldsln sues and ottvpores, 1 to 8 In a 
mother-cell, both organs lielng contained In conceptacles 
immersed in the frond, and produeed henimpliriNlftely or 
dicectously. (See cuts under eonceptcule, and antheridiwn.) 
Hie group is widely diffused. Its principal representa- 
tives In northern latitudes are the species of Funis or 
rock-weed (Hue cut under Funis.) In the southern hemi- 
sphere, especially on the Australian count, the forms are 
varied and curious. Sargassum is ttie genus whose float- 
ing forms ( liaractorlse the Sargasso sea. 
fticaceous (fu-ka'shius), a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters or the Fucaeca t . 
facate (fu'kat), a. [< L. fucatim, painted, col- 
ored, disguised, pp. of fucare, paint, color, dye, 
rouge, < fucus : sem fucus.] Painted ; disguised 
with paint; henee, disguised in any way; dis- 
sembling. 

For lii vertue may be nothing fucate or coimterfayte. 

Sir T. Elf yd, The (ioveniour, 111. 4. 

focated (fu'kfi-ted), a. Same as f urate. 
racks (ffiks), n. [G. f = E. fox 1 .] In German 
universities, a student of tlio first year ; a fresh- 
man. Compare burnt fox, under burnt. 
Fncbflia (ffrshiil or fttk'si-fl), n. [NL., named 
by Plunder (1763) in honor of the German bot- 
anist Leonhard Fuchs (1501-06). The name 



Fuchsia 

Fuchs = G. Fox, from the animal bo called : see 
fox 1 . | 1 . A genus of highlv ornamental shrubs 
and Hinall trees, of the order Onagraaew . There 

atro about r»0 BiHjcieu. native* of the mountains of Mexico 
ami of tlu* Amim, with 2 M|mh:1cb in New Zealand. '1 liey 
have u|i]i<mite luttviw, u colored tubular calyx with 4 part- 
ed limb, 4 petal h on tliu throat of the tube, ami u pulpy 
ban ate fruit. Tile numerous varieties whleli are cam- 
until in cultivation, with drooping flowera and a ulioit 
culyx tiilM>, un* Ituiieveil to imvu originated for the mowt 
part from the Chilian specie*, F. mu ertntemma. Some 
other h]h‘cIi:m are occasionally met with in greenhoUMH 
2. [/. c.] A plant of the genus Fuchsia. 

Fuchsia ti (fiik'si-an), a . Pertaining to tho 
Prussian mathematician Lazarus Fuchs (born 
1833). -Fachalan ftmotloir Iname given by Poim-nre in 

1881 1. Hue Junction . — FUOhSlan group. See group 

fuchsia, fhchsine (fttk'siij), n. [< fuchsia + 
-in'*, An aniline dye prepared by the ac- 

tion of weak oxidising agenls, such as arsenic 
acid, nitrobenzene, etc., on commercial aniline 
oil, and subsequent treatment of the rosauiline 
so formed with common salt., it is a lmirochiorfd 
of rusaiilllne, crystallizing in tablets of a brilliant green 
color which arc soluble in water, forming in solution a 
deep-red liquid used for dyeing silk and wool, and sonic- 
times for printing cotton Wines are sometimes colored 
rad with it. It appears in eonuneree under various names, 
as mat ft nt a, roteme, ntlnne, new red, etc. 

fachsite (filk'sH), n. [Named after Johann N. 
Fuchs, a diMtingiiished chemist and mineralo- 
gist.] A variety of muscovite, or common mica, 
containing a small amount of chromium. It 
has a green color. Also called chromo-mica. 

ftad, n. Plural otfucus, 3. 

fudphagous (ffi-nif'ii-giiH;, a. Bamo as fuciv- 
orous. 

fUcivoroUS (fu-Miv'o-rus), a. [< lufitcns, sea- 
vmul, + rorarr , devour.] Devouring algin; 
feeding on seaweeds: applied to sireniaiiM, as 
tho manat eo and the dugong, whieli have tliis 
habit. 

fucold (fii'koiil), tt. and n. [< L. fit cits, sea- 
weed, 4* -oid.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling seaweeds, especially those belonging 
to the Fucacew; also uppliod to species of 
Phwosimmv, whieli are sometimes classed as 
Fucmdvw.— 2. Containing or characterized by 
impressions of fueoids or by markings resem- 
bling those made hy fueoids. Tima, the “fu- 
ooldiil Hundiftone " of Sweden Is i Imraetcrizeil by various 
marking* of this kind. Thu enndn galll gi it of New \ ork 
cxhibltH forms curving like the fuatheiw of a cock k tail, 
to which tho name of Fuenulm i cauda t/tilD wan originally 
given, but which are now referred to the genuu Taonurn* 

Also Jncouhd, faculty. 

H. n. An alga belonging to tho Fucoidcas — 
that is, to the Fucacew or to tho Fit a vs home. 

fllCOidal ( f u-koi'dal ), a. [< futund + -al.j Sumo 
as fumttl. 

Fmcmidea (fu-koi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < fucotd 
+ -«r.] In Agardh’s botanical classificatiofi, 
tho same us MoUinospernmv of Harvoy, now re- 
ferred to Fhwosporcw and Fucacew : used by 
some authors as synonymous witli Fucacew. 

Fncoides (ffi-koi'doz), n. [NL., < focus + Gr. 
fldoc» form.] A generic name given by Bron- 
gniart, and vaguely and indolinitely applied to 
fossil marine plants of different. characterH, but 
which were supposed to resemble seaweeds 
belonging to tne Fucacew. Many of the plants 
originally described under tho name Fucoule* have re- 
ceived other generic names, as their characters have In mu 
more or less witlufaetorily mado out. See Palcrophycut 
and Toon urn* 

fucous (fu'kiis), a. Same as tumid. 

fucUfl (fu'kus), n. [L., rock-lichen, orchil, used 
as a red dye for woolen goods, honco rod or 
purple in color, rouge, pretense, disguise, < 
Or. 01 'MJf, seaweed, sea-wrack, tangle, rouge.] 
If. A paint ; a dye; especially, a paint for the 
face; rouge; hence, a disguise; a pretense; a 
sham. 

Amo. Can yon help my complexion, hore? 

Per. o yes, sir, 1 have ail excellent mineral fwu* for 
the puriNisc. Jl. Jonton, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

Here In the lmmed powder of a hog’s Jaw bone, to )>o 
laid with the oil of white lumpy, an excellent fueu* to 
kill morphew. Deleter and n ebtter, Westward Ho, L 1. 

She must have no fnnu hut hlnshlngs. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 716. 

No fwu*, nor vain supplement of art, 

Shall falsify the language of my hoart 

Sandy*. Paraphrase of Job, p. 52. 

2. [cap.] A genus of Fucacew, characterized 
by dicliotomously branching fronds in which 
there is no distinction of stein and leaves, and 
which are provided with a midrib and often 
with air-bladders. The plant* are either hermaphro- 
dite or diiecloiis. The conceptocles containing the fruit 
are In a terminal )>art of the frond. Formerly all marine 
algtc were Included in tills genus, hut It is now limited as 
above. The species of Fucu* are known os rodtwtedt, 
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and form the prim 
dpal vegetation of 
the rocks exposed 
at low tide in 
northern regions. 

8. Vl.fuct (fu'- 
si). Any fuca- 
eoous seaweed, 
fucust (fu'kus), 
r. t. [< fucus, 

?i.] To paint; 
dye. 

The sibyl, ... ut- 
tering sentences al- 
together thought- 
ful ami serious, 
nelther/totw’d nor 
iwrfuuid. 

Plutarch'* Moral* 

((traus.). (La- 
1 tham.) 

facnsol (fu'kus- 

°l)» **• FruetlMnff Tto of a Frond of Kockwecd 

CHS, seaweed, (FucHtvtstculoiMi ) a.n.alr-hlfirltlenj*, 
+ -oL] All oil, (i-'rom FarkiWi -Msitoe 

similar to the 

furfurol of bran, produced from seaweeds. 
fad 1 (fud), n. [Be.; prob. of Bcand. origin.] The 
scut or tail or the hare, cony, etc. 

Yo mauklns, cock your fud fu 1 hraw, 

W I thou ten dread. 

Your mortal foe is now aws’. 

Burn*, Tam Samson’s Klegy. 

fad 2 (fud), n % [Appar XfutP,n,] Woolen waste ; 
the refuse of new wool taken out in the scrib- 
bling process, which is mixed with mungo for 
use. See mungo , shoddy. 
fadder (f ud'Gr), n. A dialectal variant of father * . 
fuddle (fud'l), v. ; pret. and pp. fuddled, ppr. 


ftMtO 



•ee fudge, a.] Fab- 


J'uddling. 


firigi/ 

tffle, q. v._ 


obseuro; hardly another 


form of fussle, q. v.] I, traits. To make fool- 
ish or stupid with drink ; make intoxicated. 

Ami nlso comes Mr. Hoi Her a little fuddled, and so did 
talk nothing but Latin, and laugh, thut it was very good 
sjHirt to mm a solKjr man in such n liiiinour, tliougli he was 
not drunk to scandal. Pvpw, Diary, 111. 414. 

They were half fxtdtllrd, lint not I ; for 1 mixed water 
a ith my wine. Sit’ift, Journal to Stella, vli. 

n. intrant . To drink to excels. 

Every thing fuddle* , then that I, 

Is *t any reason shoii’d lie dry ? 

Poem* by Vartou* Writer*, 1711. 

fuddlet ( fud'l), it. [< fuddle, v.] Strong drink. 

And bo, said I. we Hipp’d our fuddle, 

As women in the straw do caudle, 

"Till every man Imd drown'd his noddle. 

Iludihra* Jlcdiviou* , 1705. 

Don’t go away ; they have had their dose of fuddle (jam 
perpotarunt). 

A. Bailey, tr. of ColltHjuioB of ErasnuiH, p. 125. 

fuddle-cap (fuel ' 1-kap), «. A hard drinker. 
[En«.] 

Having overnight carry’ll my Indian friend to the Tav- 
ern. ... I Introduc'd hi* )wgun worship into a Christian 
society of true prutestant/uddfr-rrYj/t. 

Tom Brown, Works, III. 03. 

foddler (fud'lftr), n. A dninkarti. 

fudge (fuj), v. ; pret. and pp. f wiped, ppr. fudg- 
ing. [A dial, word, of obscure origin.] I. trans. 
1 . To poke with a stick. Halliwcll . [Pro v. Eng.] 
— 2. To foiBt. 

Now let u*soe your supposes.— . . . That last suppose 
I * fud yed in - why, would you cram those upon me for a 
couple Y Foote, Thu bankrupt, ili. 2. 

3. To make or fix awkwardly or clumsily ; ar- 
range confusedly ; botch ; bungle. 

Fudfftd up into such a smirkish liveliness. 

Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge of tho World, 
[Ded. (1674). (HaUivelL) 

A stout, resolute matron, in heavy boots, a sensible stuff 
gown, witli a lot of cotton loo e fudged about her neck. 

C. 1). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 207. 
To fUdBB a day's work (natit X to compute a sli ip’s change 
of position from one noon to the next by dcad-ruckonlng, 
determining by means of tables the northing, southing, 
easting, and westing mode by the different courses and 
distances sailed, and applying the result to the latitude 
and longitude of tho previous noon. 

By the time they hod arrived at Malta, Jock fcould fudy* 
a day'* work. Marryat. 

n. intrans. To work clumsily; labor in a 
oluiusy fashion. 

fudge (fuj), *». [< fudge, c.] Nonsense; stuff; 
rubbish : most commonly used as a contemptu- 
ous interjection. 

I should hat e mentioned the very unpollte behaviour 
of Mr. Burchell, who during this discourse sate with his 
face turned to the Are, and at the conclusion of every 
sentence would cry out fudye., an expression which dis- 
pleased us all. Goldmnitk , Vicar, xl. 

Quoth Raymond, “ Enough ! 

Nonsense ! — humbug ! —fudye /— stuff ! ” 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 255. 


Three fifths of him genius and two fifths sheer fudge. 

LomU, Fable for Crlti 


ftkdge (faj), a. PE. dial,: 
ulous. HaUiwm. 

fudge-wheel (fuj'hwfil), n. A tool used in or- 
namenting the edges of the soles of shoes. 
FnegiBA (m-3'ji-an), a. and tt. [< %p.fuego, fixe, 
sb Pg " fogo =s It .fuoco m F.Jiou, < L. focus, fire- 
place: see focus, fuel.) I a. Belonging to 
Fuegia, or Tierra del Fuego (“Land of Fire,” 
so named from the numerous fires seen there 
on its discovery by Magellan in 1620), a t 
of islands off the southern extremity of i 
America, including Cape Horn, inhabited by a 
low race of savages. 

£1. tt. A native or an inhabitant of Fuegia, or 
Tierra del Fuego. 

fUSl^ffi'el^, n. ^Earlymod^E. sXsofcwd^wtll ; 

ailles (cf . deriv. JouaiUer , a wood-yard, an</the 
ML. reflex foallia, fuel, also OF .Julies, brush- 
wood), < ML. focale, the right of cutting fuel, 
also fuel, focalium, pi. focalia. brushwood for 
fuel, < h. Joms, fireplace, ML .focus, F .feu, etc., 
fire: s ee focus. Cf . foyer, feuage, etc.] 1. Any 
matter which serves by combustion for the pro- 
duction of fire; combustible matter, as wood, 
coal, peat, oil, ete. 

Tho grome lorfucUe that scholia brenne 
Iu holle, chambur, to keohyn. 

Babee* Book (E. K. T. S.X p. 8U. 
The signification now attached to the word coal is dif- 
ferent from that which formerly obtained when wood was 
the only fuel In general uso. JSncyc. Brit., VI. 45. 

2. Figuratively, anything that serves to feed 
or increase something conceived aB analogous 
to flame, as passion or emotional excitement. 

AH great men haue their factors with him to procure 
now titles of houor, tho onoly fewell of his greatnesso. 

Puraha*, Pilgrimage, p. 625. 
He’s gone, and who knowa how he may report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the fiamo? 

Mtlton, ft. A., 1. 1861. 
Pressed fuel, an artificial fuel prepared from coal-dnst, 
waste coal, etc., Incorporated with other Ingredients, as 
tar, and compressed in molds into blocks of a size and 
shape convenient for use. 

Axel (fu'el), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fueled , fuelled, 
ppr. fueling, fuelling. [< fuel, tt.] To feed or 
furnish with fuel or combustible matter. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Never (alas) that dreadful Name, 

Which f elect* the infeniul flame. 

Cowley, Tho Mistress, Despair. 
But first tbe/t/W’ri chimney blazes wide; 

The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking alrloiu,i stretch’d Immense 
From side to side. Thornton, Autumn, 1. 602. 

I would not put a trunk of wood on the fire iu the kitch- 
en, hut let Annie scold mo weU, . . . and with her own 
plump hands lift lip a little low and fuel It 

R. 1). Blackmore, Loraa Doone, xvl. 

fuel-economizer (fu'ol-e-kon'^-ml-zar), n. . In 
an engine, an apparatus for saving fuel by 
using the waste heat of a furnace-flue to heat 
the feed-water. It commonly consists of a se- 
ries of pipes placed in the ehlmney-flue. 
fuelert, fuellert (ffi'el-te), n. [Formerly also- 
feweller; < fuel + -er 1 .] One who or that which 
supplies fuel. 

Men of France, changeable chameloona, . . . 

Love's fueller*, and tn’ lightest company 
Of players which upon the world’s stage be. 

Donne, On his Mistress. 

Vain fueller* / they think (who doth not know It) 

Their light's above ’t, 1 m cause their walk ’s below It 

Wilton, Life of James L (Xaru.y 

fuel-feeder (ffi'el-ft'dlr), it. A contrivance' 
for supplying a furnace with fuel in graduated 
quantities. 

fuel-gas (fil'el-gas), i». Gas made or intended 
for use as fuel, as distinguished from illumi- 
nating gas. 

In ease the wells should fail, of which there is no pres- 
ent prospect, it is already settled that some form of fuel’ 
go* will be manufactured to take its place. 

Jour. Franklin IntL, CXXI. S1L 

fuelled, ftiellert, etc. Bee fuel, v. t etc. 
ftiero (rwfi'rd), u. [Sp.,< h. forum : nee forum.] 
In Spain and Spanisn countries, a eode of law; 
a charter of privileges; a custom having the 
foreo of law; a declaration by a magistrate; 
also, the seat or jurisdiction of a tribunal. His- 
torlcaUy, the wordfveroti* chiefly used to signify the sep- 
arate judicial and municipal systems of the originally In- 
dependent divisions of Spain : those of Castile, ete.. were 
early superseded ; those of Aragon were suppressed with 
military force by Philip II. in 1502. The Bosque provinces 
and Navarre maintained their fueroe, democratic In char- 
acter, from the earliest times till the nineteenth century. 
In the first half of which they were twice suppressed and 
restored ; hut in 1876 they were finally replaced by the new 
liberal constitution mud general laws of the kingdom.— 
Fuoro JuzfO, a Spanish code of law, translated nom the- 
VlsIgothioJvnun Judieum, said to bs the most ancient la 
(ties. Europe. 
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faff (fuf), r. [Imitative; tt.puff.] T, intrant. 
To puff. [Scotch.] 

When strangers landed, wow sae thrang, 

Fitfin and peghing ha wad gang. 

Ramsay, Fatte Hirnie. 

IL to'an8. To puff; whiff. [Scotch.] 

flho/i^T'C her pipe wl' sic a lunt. Burns, Halloween. 

fuff (fuf), n. [< fuff, tJ.l 1. A puff; a whiff. 
[Scotch.] — 2. Tno spitting of a cat. [Scotch.] 

There cam* a clap o’ wuud, like a cat's fuf, 

R. L. Stevenson, Thrawn Janet. 

3. A burst of passion; a fume. [Rare.] 

What a miserable /u/ thou gettest into, poor old exas- 
perated politician. Carlyle, in Fronde, II. 

Mat (fuf 'it), n. [Cf. fluff 1, fluffy! A local 
name of the long-tailed titmouse, Acredula cau- 
date. [Scotch.] 

MB# (fuf '1), r. pret. and pp. fujfled \ ppr. 
fuffUng. Same as curfuffle. 

tig? (tuf'i), a. [< fuff + -pi.] Light; fluffy. 

She was equipped with a warm hood, marten-skin tip- 
pet. and a pair of snow-shoes. She mounted the high 
fufy plain and weut on with a soft, yielding, yet light step, 
almost as noiseless as if site were walking the cloudi. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 17. 

ftaga (fa'gtt), u. [It., < L.fuga, a flight.] In 
music, same as, fugue. 

ftefadous (ffl-gfi'shus), a. [< L. fuffax (fuga- 
«-), fleeing, swift, fleeting, < f nacre , flee : see 
fugitive .] 1 . Fleeing, or disposed to flee ; fleet- 
ing; transitory. 

Much of Its iKwsessious is so hid, so fugacious, and of 
so uncurtain purchase. Jrr. Taylor . 

The volatile salt being loosened or disentangled from 
the rest, and being of a very fugacious nature, files easily 
away. * Boyle, Works, IV. aou. 

Lifting the ceremonious three-cornered hat, and offer- 
ing the fugacious hospitalities of the muitr-box. 

Lowell , Fireside Travels, p. 81. 

2. Specifically, in sodK and hot., falling or fad- 
ing early; speedily shed or cast; fugitive, as 
an external organ or a natural covering. 

fogaclousness (fu-ga'shus-iies), w. Fugacity. 

Well therefore did the experienc'd Columella put his 
gnrd’uer In the mind of they ugari o usiicss of the seasons, 
and the necessity of being industrious. 

Jirelyn , Caleudnriuni Uorteuse, Tut 

fugacity (fu-gas'i-ti), u. [< F. fugneite SB Sp. 
Jiigacidatl = Pg. fngacidade = If,. fugacitt), < 
LL. fugacitn(t-)s, < L. fugax, fugacious: son 
fugacious! The quality of being fugacious; 
disposition to flee or escape ; volatility ; transi- 
toriuess. 

It U very likely that tlie heat produuud liy a medicine 
which liy reason of its fugacity would stay but a very 
short time in the body will not be so lasting as that of 
ordinary audoiiflcks. Boyle , Works, II. 287. 

Parties keep the old names, but exhibit a surprising /«- 
parity in creeping out of one snake-akin Into another of 
uipinl ignominy and lubricity. 

Emerson, Future of the Republic. 

flljga contrarii (fu'gjj, kon-tra'ri-1). [XL. : L. 
fttga , flight, avoidance; contrarii, gen. of con- 
trarium, neut. of contrarian, contrary.] A gen- 
eral tendency of things to repel qualities the op- 
posite of their own, and to behave in a manner 
conformable to habit. Borne physicists of the 
seventeenth century held an ill-defined theory 
to this effoct. 

To ascribe a fuga contrarii to liot and cold spirits Is, 
in in> apprehension, to turn inanimate bodies into intel- 
ligent and designing beings. 

Boyle, The Heat of Cellars in Winter. 

Mpu^(ffi'g&-si),n. [<UL.fugacia, 
ground, chase, lit. a fleeing, < L .fug a 
fleeing, fugacious : coo fugacious. Cf. 

Flight. 

Notwithstanding any disposition made or to be made by 
virtue or colour of auy attainder, outlawry, fugaey. or 
oilier forfeiture. Milton , Articles of Peace with tne Irish. 

ftgal (ffi'galtf a. [< fkgiu (L.fuga) + -a/.] 
In music, of or pertaining to a fugue, or com- 
posed iu the style of a fugue. 

The resource of polyphonic orfugal writing comes In. 

Library Mag., III., No. 28. 

ftlgara (ffl-gtt'rft), n. [It.] In organ-building, 
a stop having metal pipes of small scale, giving 
incisive, string-like tones, usually an octave 
above the keys struck. 

fogati, n. Plural of fugato. 

faffattaftt, M. [< OF. fugaHm, ML. *fitgatio(n-), 
< L. fugare, cause to flee, put to flight, drive or 
chase, Ifugere. flee : nee fugitive. Cf. fugacious! 
A chase; privilege of hunting. 

Hist they haue their fugacious and hunttnges lyke as 
they liad the tyme of King Harry the 8econd. 

Arnold's Chronicle, p. 2. 

faffato(f0-rf't$),fi.; plfugaU (-t$). [It .,<fk- 
gato, pp. ot fugare, < h. fugare, put to flight : gee 
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fkgaHon.] In music, a piece composed in fugue 
style, but not according to strict rules, 
fogeandt, a. Same as figent. 

Going among 'em, 

Be mlckel In their eye, frequent and fugeand. 

B. Jonson , Sad Shepherd, li. 1. 

fugh (fu), inter). [Another form of phew, fob, 
faugh, fie: see these words.] An exclamation 
expressing dislike, disgust, or abhorrence, 
fbgnetto (ffl-got'to), «. ; pi fughetti (-te). [It., 
dim. ot fuga, a fugue : see fugue! In music , a 
short or miniature fugue. 


warrant! A fugitive ; a coward. Jamieson. 

fogie-warrant (ffl'ji-wor'aut), n. [Be., < fugle 
(perhaps in allusion to the phrase in meditationc 
fugw, ‘in contemplation of flight/ in the war- 
rant) 4- warrant! In Scots law . a warrant 
granted to apprehend a debtor against whom it 
is sworn that he intends to floe in order to avoid 
payment. 

Tim shlrra sent for bln clerk. ... 1 fand It wiut for 
drawing a warrant to apprehend you. I thought It bad 
been in afugie-wartani for debt Scott, Antlqiuuy 

ftlglle (fu' jil), n. [Origin not ascertained. OK. 
fugU,ML.fugillas, It. facile, means a steel to 
strike a light with : *eofuxil*,fustrl! In tned.: 
(a) The cerumen. ( b ) A uebulous suspension 
in the urine, (c) An abscess; specifically, an 
abscess near the ear. 

fugitation (fu-ji-ta'shon), v, [< L. fugitatus , 
pp. otfugitarc, freq. ot fttgere, flee : m*o fugitive.] 
In Scots law, the act of a criminal absconding 
from justice. 


, a hunting- 
gax(fugae-), 
T .fugation.] 


fleeing away; usually us a noun, a runaway, 
a fugitive; < fttgere (perf .fugt, pp. not. used) 
(> It. fuggere = Bp. huir, obs. fair = I'K.fugir 
= F. fair ), flee (> fugare, cause to flee), =b Or. 
Arvyuv, flee, =2 Skt. ■/ hhuj, bend, = AS. began, 
K. bow, bend: see boir 1 .] I. a. 1. Fleeing or 
lmving fled from danger or pursuit, from duty 
or service, etc.; escaping; runaway: us, a fugi- 
tive criminal or horse. 

Hu wa a fugitive and lied. 

Haiti of the jHeidsume (Child h Bulimia, VI. 134). 

ran a fwn tux daughter enjoy herself while her pHicutk 
ure In tear*? Richardson, Clarissa llurlowc. 

2f. Wandering; vagabond. 

The most m it Melons surmise was countenanced by a 11- 
1 k.‘11ouh paiiipblut of a fugitive ph>nidim. Sir II. Wotton. 

3. Staying or lasting but a short time ; fleet- 
ing; not fixed or durable ; readily escaping; fu- 
gacious: as, a fugitive idea; fugitive odors; fu- 
gitive colors. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexer- 
clsud and uiihruathed, that never sallies out hi id seeks lier 
adversary. Milton, Arcopagltlca. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many 
of the more sturdy vegetables, fall off for wuut of the sup- 
ply from beneath. 

Woodward, Essay townrds a Nat. Hist. at tliu Earth. 

Our desires are . . . fugitive os lightning. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18314), 1. 681. 

These momentary pleasures, fugitive delights. 

Daniel , Cleopatra. 

The moat fugitive deed and word, tho mere air of doing 
a thing, the Intimated purjiose, expresses character. 

Emerson, Spiritual Laws. 

4. In lit., of fleeting interest or importance ; 
temporary: occasional: said of compositions, 
generally snort, written for some passing occa- 
sion or purpose. 

By collecting Peacock's mure fugitive pieces they have 
shown the scope of his versatile powers as a poet and 
dramatist, essayist and critic. Edinburgh Rev. 
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beat and moisture ; iu dyes, those which fade nnaer tho 
action of the same agents, and also of dilate acids or al- 
kalis, and of weak hypochlorite or soap solutions, as In 
washing.— Fugitive-slave laws, In U. S. hist., two acts 
of Congress passed, one In 1708, and a more stringent one 
in 1860, in pursuance <>f the provisions of Art. IV., Suet. II., 
ol. 3, of the Constitution of the United States, to secure the 
recovery of slaves fleeing from one State into tho jurisdic- 
tion of another Statu. The latter formed part of the w Om- 
nibus HIM "(see omnibus), and was repealed in 1864, after 
the abolition of slavery. 

II. n. 1. One who flees; a runaway ; a de- 
serter ; specifically, one who has fled from duty, 
danger, or restraint to a place of safety or of 
concealment : as, a fugitive from the battle- 
field; a fugitive from justice. 

He la like a fugitif that rennythe to aeyntwarle [sanctu- 
ary] 

For drede of hangyng. Lydgats, Minor Poems, p. 167. 


fugue 

Forgive me In thine own particular, 

But let the world rank me in regiater 
A master-leaver, and % fugitive 

Shak., A. and C., Iv. a 

Some French men . . . were then fugitives In Flaudera 
Corjtat, Crudities, 1. 20. 

2. Any tiling hard to be caught or detainod. 

Or catch that airy fugitive called wit Bret II arte. 

Fugitive from Justice, a person who, having committed 
a crime, withdraws himself from the jurisdiction In which 
it was committed, without waiting to abide the legal con- 
sequences of the offense. 

fogitively (fu'ji-tiv-li), adv. In a fugitive man- 
ner. 

ftagittoeneu (fu'ji-tiv-ucs), n. The Btate or 
quality of beiug fugitive; disposition to run 
away or escape ; volatility ; fugacity. 

Moat of these volatile salts having ho great a resem- 
blance In smell, In taste a.iu\ fugittvemss, differ but little. 
If at all, in their medicinal properties. 

Iloyle, Works, I. 684. 

The fickleness snd fugitiveness ui sen ants justly adduth 
a valuation to their coustauey who are atnudards In a. 
family. Fuller , General Worthies, xl. 

fogitivigm (ffl'ji-tiv-ism), n. [< fugitive + 
-ism! The state or condition of a fugitive. 

There were those who vlu vu fugitivism as a permanent 
inodu of life. I). M. Wallace, Russia, p. 481. 

fdgle (fu'gl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. fugled, ppr. 
fugling. [< fugleman! To act like or have 
the mot ions of a fugleman. Davies. [Rare.] 

lb* lias scaffolding sot lip, lias posts driven in ; wooden 
arm* with elbow Joints are Jerking and fugling in the air, 
in the most laplil, mysterious manner. 

Carlyle, French Rev., 111. v. 7. 

fugleman (fiVgl-mnn), M.; pi. fuglnnen (-men). 
[Also written ft utjrlman (but perhaps only in 
explanations of the common form); < G.flugel- 
mnnn, il file -loader, ijliigel, it wing, file (Kfliegen, 
Hy t fluff, flight ; vt. fowl 1 ), + maim = £. man.\ 
1. A soldier specially expert and well drilled, 
who takes his place in front of a military com- 
pany iih an example or model to tho others in 
their exercises; a file-leader, lienee — 2. One 
wiio takes the initiative in any movement, and 
sets an example J’or others to follow: particu- 
larly, 0110 who acts us I lie mouthpiece or ill the 
interest of another or others; u ringleader. 

“One clieur inure," wmuiicd the little fugleman in tho 
balcouy, nmi out shouted the mob agulii 

Dickens, Tick wick rapurs. 

The glasses and mugs are tilled, and then the fugleman 
strikes up the old sen song 

T. Hughes, Tom Rmwn at Rugby, 1 6 

fugue (fug), m. JF., < It .Juga, also fugga, a 
flight, a fugue, < L. fuya, a flight, < fttgere, floe : 
uev fugitive! In music, n polyphonic composi- 
tion based upon one, two, or even more themes, 
which are enunciated by the several voices or 
parts in turn, subjected to various kinds of con- 
trapuntal treatment, am) gradually built. up into 
a complex form having somewhat distinct, di- 
visions or stages of development, and a marked 
climax at tho end. Tim most guncriil divisions of a 
fugue aru tlm rximsftloii, the development, and tliu uon- 
elusion. A strict fugue Is olio in which each division la 
developed symmetrically and in u purely contrapuntal 
manner ; while a five fugue is 01 m that Is Irregular or 
Incomplete In plan or detail (a) Iu tho exposition, the 
first voice enunciates the themu alone (subject, dux, ante- 
cedent) in the tonic key ; the second voice then enunci- 
ates it (answer, eorncs, consequent) in the dominant key, 
sometlinea with slight alterations; the third voloe then 
Imitates the first at tho octave (usually); the fourth voice 
imitates the second In the name way : and so on, until 
all the voices. If there an* more than four, have entered 
with the theme. The curlier voices usually accompany the 
later ones as they enter: and the melody added by the 
first voice to the answer in the second Is often contrived 
tn doiihlu eon uteri Nil lit with It, so as to serve through- 
out the fugue as a counter-subject or foil for the original 
thumo. Tho character of the theme gtves the namu to 
the fugue ; a diatimic fugue having a diatonic subject, a 
chromatic fugue u chromatic aubject. a Doric fugue a sub- 
ject In the Doric mode, etc. : the character of the sub- 
ject generally determines the character of tlm develop- 
ment. A real fugw Is one in which tliu answer Imi- 
tates tliu subject, note for note, usually at the fifth or 
fourth , while a tonal fugue Is one in which the answer 
contains mu li slight alterations of the subject as shall ad- 
just It exactly to its different tonality. A fugue by inner - 
sum is mm whose answer is tliu Inversion of the subject ; 
so fugue by augmentation, by diminution, at the sixth, etc. 
Tliu order in which the voices shall enter, and the exact 
relations of the answer to the subject, arc both regulated 
by rules A double fugue has two subjects, a trijde fugue 
three suhierts, etc. A fugue in two jxirtx is one for two 
voices only, etc. A free part Is sometimes added to those 
essential to tho contrapuntal development of tlm fugue. 
(6) In the deiWopmewf, the subjects, answers, and coun- 
ter subjects are used repeatedly, either wholly or In part, 
In different keys, under varying treatment, so as to un- 
fold their entire contrapuntal capacity. The successive 
suctions should have an Increasing contrapuntal Interest 
and Intricacy, and should lie closely Imund together: 
though episodes or diversions from the orderly treatment 
of the principal themes may be Inserted between the sec- 
tions for contrast, (e) In the conclusion, the theme is. 



fngns 

usually presented tar all the voice* In turn, as in the expo- 
sition, but frequently no rapidly that the entries overlap. 
Such an overlapping section Is called the etretto. In con- 
nection with thin, aud usually as the final section, a pedal 

K bit Is often introduced. The fugue Is the couMitiiiiiiale 
mu of the i»oly|ihoiiie style of coni|KMltion, ruqnli'iiig 
for IU BuceesHful pnahicLlon a mastery of all the tie* 
viee* nf counterpoint, ns well as a very nigh grade of In- 
ventive and eoiiHtruetive genius. The greatest writers of 
fugues urr J. S. Bat'll (1086-1760) and O. F. Handel (1085** 
17r>ii) 

His volant touch 

liisllnct through nil proportions, low and high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the rcsonatit/to/ur. 

MUUm, P. L., xi MW. 

fllgued (fuifd), a. In wnwitf,, constructed wholly 
or in part. in tho stylo of a fugue, 
fogning (fti'ging), a. [< fugue + -%ng%.] Homo 
m fugued. 

fagialst (fu'gist), n. [ffugw + -tsl.] A com- 
poser or jiorfonnor of fugue**, 
fdket (fiik), n. [< L. fiteus : hi*o focus.] Same 

ttH J'uCUS, I. 

They make fuke* to paint find main Dish the rye-lirowe*. 

Holland , tr of Pliny, xxiii. 4. 

-fill. [(1) < MK. -full, < AS. ful , - full (= 
OH. -ful as OHO. -fid, -J'dl, MHO. -vol, wll, O. 
-vail as IcoJ. -fidtr = Sw. -Juft = Dan. -fold), a 
common suffix, formal jvo of adjectives, being 
the a dj./u/, full , K.fulfi, attached to nouns, as 
AH. syn'ful, sipfull,' MK. synfuf, synfull, sinful , 
E. Hinfiil, ote. CM < ME. -f>d, -full, < AK -full 
(s= Dan. -vol = (i. -mil = I«el. -/y//r = Sw. -/«// 
s= Dan. -fnlil), a suffix (rare in AH. and MK.) 
form alive of nouns, being the adj. ful, full, E. 
full* , coalesced with the preceding (orig. sepa- 
rate) noun, as AH. handfm (not found in nom.), 
ME. handful, lawful, iff. handful (= I), handvol 
= O. handvtdl = Icol. handfylfr = I)an. hamate 
/ii/d): see full 1 , a.] 1. A suffix attached to 

n ouns to form adjectives denoting* full of . . 

4 having . . . as artful , awful , graceful, harm- 
ful, kojwfuL jwactful,' sinful’ etc. It Ih also sntne- 
tlnii'H attached to verlw, as In banhful. ImviUthful, etc , hut 
in some such cohos, oh rueful, forgetful, etc , mul in sotnu 
other Irregular liMtancos, os grateful, a special explana- 
tion Is to be sought In the history of the word. 

8. A quasi-suffix attached to nouns denoting a 
containing thing, to form nouns expressing tho 
amount or volume contained, as handful, arm- 
ful , cupful, glassful, spoonful , bucketful, tubful , 
etc., meaning 4 as much as the band, arm, sj>oon, 
etc., can coutain or hold * 
second element hus luually a f 
the derivatives explained above, 
falcdblet (ful'sl-bl), a. [< L. as if * fulcibtlis , < 
flileire, prop up, support.] Capable of being 
propped or supported. Cooker am. 
f&Maeiltt (fursi-ment), n. [= OF. futciment , 
< LL. fulcimcntum, a prop, stay, support, < L. 
fulctre, prop up. Of. fulcrum.] A fulcrum or 
prop. Sir T. Browne. 
filler A, n. Latin plural of fulcrum. 
folcrooeotui (ful-kr&'shiua), a. [< fulcrum + 
-owotw.] In hot., of or pertaining to tho ful- 
erums of plants. Hoe fulcrum. 
tolerant (ful'krjwit), a. [< NL. *fulcran(t-)s , 
ppr. of *fulcrare, support : see fulcra te.] In 
entom., a term applied by Kirby to the tro- 
chanter or second joint of an insect’s leg when 
it does not completely separate the coxa and 
femur. 

tolerate (ful'kr&t), a. [< NL. *futcratus, pp. 
of *fulcrare, support, < L. fulcrum, a prop, iul- 
erum : see fulcrum.] In cool. and hot., sup- 
ported, subtended by, or provided with ful- 
errnns. 

folcriim ( ful' kr um). a. ; pi. fulcrums , fulcra f 
(-krumz, -krk). [< L. fulcrum, the post or foot 
of a couch, a bed-post, lit. a prop or support, < 
fulcire, prop up, support, stay.] 1. A prop or 
support. [Ham] 

The name spine was ... to afford a fulcrum, stay, or 
basis (or, more properly speaking, a series of these), for tin* 
Insertion of the muscles which are spread over the trunk 
of thu body. Poky, Nat. The»l., vltl. 

8. In mech., the point of rest about which a lever 
turns in lifting 
a body; also, a 
prop or support 
for a lever at 
this point. Hee 
lever. 

The jvower mul- 
tiplied by Us dls- 

Unno fmm the ful- F H ulcrum i L, kw. 

oruwi Is equal to the * r U,CTUIU J mT ‘ 

product of the load and Its distance from the fulcrum. 

Jl. S. Ball , Exper. Mechanics, p. 184. 

3. In bot ., an accessory organ, sueh as a bract, 
stipule, spine, ete., or one of the aflrial roots of 
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_ floats, as of lvv.— 4. In mycology, one 
of the radiating appendages of the penthecia 
of Krys%phece.—D. In entom., the inferior horny 
surface of the ligula, found in many Hymenon - 
tera,e tc. Also called the os hyoldeum.— 0. In 
ichtk., a special scale or spine on the fore edge 



fletcrocercni Cnudal Fin of n Sturgeou \ActfifHttr brrvirentru), 
showing the aeries of fulcrum*, hi, along the ilor*nl Iwmler. 

of the anterior fin-rays of tho dorsal or caudal 
fins of certain ganoid fishes, as Lcjndosteus, Aci- 
penser , and many fossil genera. 

The snfnc-Uke Hpllnts known nn fulcra , which arc nr- 
’ in u single or double row mi the upper edge aud 


ranged 
the llrst my of the this, 


are peculiar b» ganoids. 
Clauft, /Aid logy (Inins.), II. 104. 


Fulcrum forceps. See force)*. 
fulcrum (ful'krum), v. t. [< fulcrum , n.] To 
furnish with a fulcrum ; establish as u fulcrum. 

A lover . . . fulcrumed on tho arrow which secures the 
cup section. The Knffinrer, LXV. 83*2. 

It Ih partially remedied by Increasing tho distance of 
the fulcrumed point from the two others siiltlclent to al- 
low of a larger radius. Jour. Fi anlrlin tntd CXX VI. 800. 


FtslgorM* 

Tho Spirit dictates all such petitions, sad pod hhnsolf 
is first too author, and then thcfulfiUer of them. 

South, Works, It IH. 

The stem legionaries [of Borne] . . . were, though they 
knew It not, fulJUlen of Hebrew prophecy. 

jTc. Shairp, Culture and Religion, p. 48. 

fulfilling (fM-fll'ing), n. [Verbal n. ot ful/U, r.] 
Fulfilment; completion. 

hove worketh no 111 to bis neighbour; therefore love Is 
th e fulfilling of tlie law. Rom. sill, m 

Nature . . . was almost won 
To think her part was done. 

And that her reign had hem its last fulfltting. 

Milton, Nativity, st. 10. 

fulfilment (ffcl-fll'mgnt), n. [< fulfil + -menu] 
A filling or carrying out; performance; ac- 
complishment; completion: as, the fulfilment 
of prophecy ; the fulfilment of one’s expecta- 
tions or duties. 

With what entire confidence ought we to wait for the 
fulfilment of all Ills other promises In their due time ! 

H. Blair, Works, I. v. 

fulfilnesst, n. [Irreg. < fulfil 4- -ness.] That 
which fills all things. 

That we, which are n little earth, should rather move 
towards God than that lie, which is fulfihic m and can 
como no whither, should move towards ns. 

Donne, Letters, Iv. 

fnlgency(fal'jon-si),w. [<fulgen(t) + -cy.] The 
quality of being fulgent; brightness; splen- 
dor; glitter. [Poetical.] 

fulgent (ful'jent), a. [= Bp. Pg. It. fulgente , < 
L. fulgen{U)s, ppr. of fulgere, flash, lighten, 
gleam, glitter (cf . fulgor, lightning: s eefulgor, 
f ouldcr); allied to fiagrarc, bum, flamma (for 
*flagma), flame. Or. QAtynv, burn, shine, Bkt. 


LtUUii ilUUU V xtu ~ 111 V. t. J pret. and pp. 

VW-Mw*(b [< M E. / iilfilhn, fulfyiten , 
fulfuWm, fotfclhm, < AH. ful(fyilan (only once, 
Jn a gloss), < fuU, full, + Julian, fill: nee full* 
and fill 1 .] 1. To fill full; tfll to the utmost ca- 
pacity, as a vessel, a room, etc. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

HtifultlUede an holwx vessel with dew. 

Wyelif, Judges vl. 88 (Oxf.). 

' Al that huge halle whm hostlll fulfilled . . . 

With barounes and knlstes. 

William of Palcmc (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 4319. 

Is not thy brnln’H rich lilve 
FuljBTd with honey, which tlmii dost derive 
From the arts’ spirits and their quintessence? 

Donne, To B. 11. 

Oh, hark, T hear it now, tliuL tender strain, 

Fulfilled with all of sorrow save Its pain. 

B. W. thlder, Music and Words. 

8. To make full or complete ; fill the measure 
of ; bring out or manifest fully. [Hare.] 

Fulfil ye my Joy, that ye bo llkeminded. PhlL II. 2. 

If you be, what I think you, sotnu sweet dream, 

I would but ask you to fulfil yourself. 

Tennpeon, Princess, vli. 

3. To fill the requirements or purport of; carry 
out or into effect; bring to consummation; 
satisfy by performance : as, to fulfil a prayer or 
petition; to fulfil one’s promises or tne terms 
of a contract ; the prophecy was fulfilled. 

But that tins Scripture he fulfilled, he that etith my bred 
•ulial relic Ills heele ageni me. Wyclif, John xiil. 18 (Oxf. ). 

Among whom also we all had our conversation In times 
past, . . . fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind. Eph. ii. 8. 

Soon see your wish fulfiXCd in either child. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 844. 

4. To carry on or out fully or completely; per- 
form ; execute : as, to fulfil the requirements 
of citizenship. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble Duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 

But see his exequies fulfill'd in Rouen. 

Shat., 1 Hen. VI., 111. 2. 
let us carry on our preparation for heaven, not by ab- 
stracting ourselves from the concerns of this world, hut 
by fulfilling the duties and offices of every station In life. 

U. Blair, Works, 1. Iv 

5. To fill out ; carry on to the end; continue to 
the close; finish the course of: as, to fulfil an 
apprenticeship, a term of office, or (archaical- 
ly) a period of time. 

But for to futle fytle here PQgrymages more eslly and 
more Bykcrly, men gnn first the longer w eye. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 68. 
The furtho day hi tfulfiUid; 

This wurke well lykys me. 

York Play*, p. 12. 

Give me my wife, for my dsys are fulfilled. 

Geu. xx lx. 21. 

Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem wheu they 
had fulfilled their ministry. Acta xil. 1 26. 


In these comiHiiinds thu 
fuller pronunciation than In 



jtuumuf, imiuc. ur. y/K/rw, uuru, smue, our.. 

y bhrfy, shine, AS* bloc, shining, pale, E. bleak, 
etc. : see flame , flagrant, bleak 1, phlox, phlegm, 
etc.] 1. Shining; very bright; dazzling. [Po- 
etical.] 

At lAnt, os from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright appear' if^or brighter. ^ 

But other Thracians, who their former name 
Retain'd In Asin ,^ fulgent morions wore. 

(Hover, Leonidas, Iv. 

8. In her., having rays, as a star or sun. 
fulgently (ful'jenl-li), adv. In a fulgent man- 
ner; dazzlingly. 

folfld (ful'jid), a. [=s Sp. fulgido = Pg. It. 
fulgido, < L. fulgidus, flashing, glittering, shin- 
lng, < fulgere , flash, etc.: see fulgent.] 1 . 
Flashing; glittering; shining; gleaming: daz- 
zling: as, “fulgid weapons,” Poftc. Specifically 
— 8. In entom.: ( a ) Of a bright, fiery red. (frl 
Of a reddish-brown diaphanous color with reo 
reflections, as displayed on the wings of cer- 
tain Hymcnoptera. 

mm .■ Sar ■■ a ■ a* — w< i . 

t. fulgtditd y as 
iiality of being 


fulgidityt (ful-jid^i-ti), n. [= It. 
fulgid + My.] The state or qua 
fulgid; splendor. 


ft. [=s OF. fulgor, fulgour, 
*' fufgore , 


(fel'i „ 

fulgueur = Bp. Pg. fulgor = It .fufgore, < L./u/- 
gor , lightning, a flash of lightning, a flash, < ful- 
gere, flash : see fulgent. Cf. f ouldcr.] Splendor; 
dazzling brightness. 

By the bright honour of a Millsnolse, and the resplen- 
dent fulgor of this steele. 

Martian , Antonio and Melllda, Ind., p. 4. 

If thou const not endure the sunbeams, how const thou 
endure that fulgor and brightness of him that made the 
sun? Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 605. 

Fulgor* (ful'gd-rft), ». [NL ., < L. Fulgora, a 
goddess of lightning, < fulgor , lightning.: see 
fulgor.] A genus or homopterous insects, giv- 
ing name to tne family FutgorkUe; the lantern- 
flies. They are remarkable for the prolongation of the 
forehead into an empty vesicular expansion, and are so 
It has been asserted that the lantern-fly 


fulflller (f ffi-fll'6r), n. 
complishes. 


One who fulfils or ac- 


proper (F. lantcmaria), a native of GuianH, emits a strong 
light from tills Inflated projeution. The evidence of this 
luminosity, however, Is more than doubtful. A Chinese 
species has, on equally equivocal MMimony, been called 
F. oandelaria. See latdem-fiy. 

Fulgorida (ful-gor'i-dB), w. pi. [NL., < Fulgora 
+ -ida.] The lantern-flies proper; the Ful- 
goridee in a restricted sense, or a subfamily of 
Fulgorida in a broad sense. 

Fnljrarito (ful-gor'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Ful- 
gora + Mas.] A family or hemipterous in- 
sects, variously constructed, sometimes includ- 
ing most of the homopterous forms of the order, 
sometimes greatly restricted to forms related 
to the lantern-flies, and then equivalent to 
the subfamily Fulgorida or Fidgorinas. Bee the 
extract, in wnich the family is characterized in 
a large sense. 

The family Fxdgoridce Is distinguished by the presence 
of tho great lantern-flies, and includes also a host of othsr 
•pedes of very diverse forms and of many varieties of 
structure. It contains forms which might have been mis- 
taken for butterflies and moths, and others which closely 
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. genera of Veuropler*. 

osnlatd by tbe oom 1 — 1 

•ndbythe bristle-si 


They may be veo- 


eyea, and below which latter a email ocellni appears. The 
wing-coven are generally opaque, and narrower than the 
wings. . . . The family is now divided into thirteen sub- 
fandlies. Stand, Eat. Hut., 11. 889. 

Fulgorln* (ful-jrt-ii # n8), n. pi. [NL. , < Fulgora 
+ -inas.] A subfamily of homopterous hemip- 
terous insects, the lantern-flies : same as FuU 
gorida. 

Fulgtir (ful'gto), ». [NL < L, .fulgur, flashing, 
lightning, < fulgert, flash, lighten : see fulgent. 1 
A genus or buccinids, the typical species of 
which (F. carioa) has reddish or brownish 
streaks suggesting lightning. It is typical of 
the subfamily FuXgurinas. 

falgnrantt (ful'gfi-rant), a. [< L. futguran(t-)8 , 
ppr. of fulgurate, lighten: nee fulgurate.] Flash- 
ing, as lightning. 


MOl 

Foliotrtm (ffi-li-ki'ri-e), a. pk tNL. f <FWfoa 
+ -aria.] In Nitsseh’s elassifleation of birds 
(1829), a superfamily group comprising the 
eoots and their allies. 

fullcariMl (fu-li-k&'ri-ftn), a. Coot-like; of or 
pertaining to the Fulicina or FuUcaria. 

Wm^MB (ffl-li-si'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < FuHca + 

-4»«.] A subfamily of Hallidat, embracing the 
completely natatorial forms of the family, or 
those whieh have the body depressed ana the 

feet pinnated; the coots. The characters are near- - . . „ . . „ y - -- 

ly the tamo as those of the genus Fuliea. The Fulicinm Ml 1 (Wl) , a. [Early mod. E. ale ofuUe; < ME. 
are most nearly related t^» the GaUinulinat or water-hens, ' " * - 

gallinules or sultana See eat under ct**. 

fnlicine (fu'li-sin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
telicina. 

foliginose (f^-lij'i-nos), a. Same as fuliginous. 

[Rare.] 

[mV .fuligi- 


With gtns to betray the very vermin of the earth. At, 
namely, tho fitchet, the fuhmart, the ferret, the polecat, 
eto. 1. Walton, Complete Angler, 1. 1. 

Foliz (ffi'liks), n. [L., a coot: see Fuliea.] A 
genus of sea-ducks : a partial synonym of JFV- 
Tigula. C. J. Sundeeall, 1886. 
folkertj*. [Cf. focher, foggerh] A pawnbro- 
ker. Davies. 

Cl*. 1 lay thee my faith and honeaty In pawn. 

Du. A pretty pawn ; the Jiilker* will not lend you a far- 
tiling upon It. Gascoigne, Supposes, U. 8. 


Though pitchy blaata from Hell upborn 
Stop the outgoings of tho moru, 

And Nature may her fiery games. 

In this forc’d night, with fulgurant flamea 

fir. U. More , Resolution. 


That erect form, flashing brow, fulgurant eye. 

Brooming, King and Book, I. 
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fnlgnrata (ful-gfl-rfi' tj), n. [< L. fulgurat us, 
pp. of fulgurare, flash: see fulgurate.] A tube 
used in observing the spectrum of a substance 



as lightning: as, fulgurating 


of fulgurare (> It. fulgurare , folgorarc s= kp. 
Pg. fulgurar), lighten, flash, < fulgur, Hash- 
ing, lightning, < fulgere , flash, lighten : sec ful- 
gent.] To flash 
clouds. 

If enclosed in a glass vessel well stopped, it somothnos 
would fulgurate, or throw out little flashes of light, and 
sometimes fill the whole vial with waves of flames 

Philosophical Transaction*, No. 134. 

figuration (ful-gu-r&'shon), n. [< L. fulgura- 
tio(n-), lightning, i fulgurare , lighten: see ful- 
gurate.] 1. The act of lightening, or flashing 
with light. 

The shine gave such a lightning from one to another, so 
as yon should be forced to turn them [the eyes) elsewhere, 
or not too stedfaatly to behold their fulgurat ion. 

Donne , Hist. Septuaglnt (1638), p. 37. 

2. In assaying , the sudden brightening of a 
melted globule of gold or silver m the cupel of 
the assayer, when tho last film of vitreous load 
or copper leaves its surface. 

Fulgunns (ful-gu-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Ful- 
gur + -mwb.] A subfamily of Duccfnoid gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Fulgur. The species 
are mostly of large size, and are characteristic of the 
eastern and southern coasts of the United States. They 
have a pear-shaped shell with a long anterior canal ant] 
a single fold around the base of the columella. Thu most 
common s|>ccles are Fulgur carica and Sycotypu* canali- 
culate. 

ftUgarite (ful'ga-rit), n. [< L. fulgur, light- 
ning, + -ite 2 .] A tube formed, usually in loose 
sand, but sometimes in the solid rook, by light- 
ning; a lightning-tube. Fulgurites are the result 
of the passage of the electric current through the soil, 
sand, or rock, producing more or leas complete fusion In 
the vlelnlty of the path traversed. They usually descend 
vertically, hut sometimes obliquely, ana they occasional- 
ly branch toward the liottora. They are rarely more than 
one or two inches in diameter. The effect of lightning is 
sometimes seen, and occasionally on a large scale, whoro 
no proper fulgurites have been formed, but rather a sort 
of honeycombed condition of the rock, resembling that 
produced in wood by the boring of the teredo, as observed 
on Little Ararat, and doacribea by Ablch. For the rock 
(andesite) thus vitrified and altered this geologist pro- 
poses the name fulgurite andesite. 

falgnroufl (ful'gfc-rus), a. r< L. fulgur, light- 
ning, + -png.] Lightning-like; appearing or 
acting like lightning. 

kfulgurous impetuosity almost beyond human. 

Carlyle, Mite., III. 194. 

falgnm (ful'gd-ri), n. [< L. fulgur, lightning, 
+ -y 3 .J Lightning. Cockeram. 

Ml mat, n. See/nKam, 

Fuliea (ffi'li-kft), n. [L., also fulix (Julie-), a 
ooot.1 The typical genus of coots of the sub- 
family Fulicina and mmljBaUida. The body la 
depressed and sliaped like a duck's, with thick nnder- 

{ ms mage ; the feet are lobate ; the toes are famished with 
sige flaps : the bill is stout, with the eulmon running up 
on the forehead as a frontal shield ; the head is notearnn- 
culate; the tall Is short, cocked up, and is 12-feathered; 
the wings are short and roundod ; the tibia are bare below; 
and the plumage Is somber. There are about 10 species, 
of most parts of the world. The common European coot 
Is Fuliea atra ; that of the United States is F. americana. 
(8ee coot.) The common American or cinereous coot, F. 
anuneano, Is also called marsh-hen. meadow-hen, moor- 
hen, mud-hen, pond-hen, aplatterer, jtusterer, pulldoo.pel - 
iek, Mo-ms. crowbill, crouHtuek, wMtebiU, henbiU , Uui- 
v, ivory-bUlsd cost, mud-soot, shuffler, ete. 
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foligincsaty (f^-lij-i-nos'i-ti), n. 
nositS ss Pg. fultptnosiattde ; an fuliginose + 
-tty.] The condition or (quality of being fuligi- 
nous ; sootinoss ; matter deposited by smoke ; 
smoldering stuff. 

In the old Marquis there dwells withal a crabbed now, 
stiff cross-grained humour, a latent fury aud/u%i’nojnfp 
very perverting. Carlyle, Mlsc., IV. 79. 

fuliginous (ffl-lij'i-nus), a. [Also fuliginose ; 
sa P. fuUgineux sa Bp. Pg. fuligtnoso ss It. ftt- 
Hggmoso , < LL. fuliginosus, full of Boot, sooty, 
<L. Migo (fuligin-),noot'. s mfuligo.] 1. Per- 
taining to or having tho color of soot; sooty. 

These few particulars I have but mentioned to animate 
Improvements and Ingenious attempts of detecting more 
cheap and useful processes for ways of charklng coals, 
peat, and the like fuliginous materials. 

Evelyn, ftylva, xxx. 

Sometimes, when the hour of trial came, it was found 
that the colors had become strangely transmuted in the 
firing, or luul faded into ashen pallor, or had darkened 
into the fuliginous hue of forest-mould. 

L. Hearn, Tulu of tho Forcelain-God. 

2. Pertaining to smoke; resembling smoke; 
dusky. 

London, by reason of tho excessive colduesse of the alro 
hindering the asoent of the smoke, was so fill'd with the 
fvhfpnous steame of the Hes-coale, that liardly could one 
see crosse the streetos. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 24, 1084. 

3. Specifically, in sodl. and hot., very dark, 
opaque brown; of tho color of soot. 

fuligmously (ffl-lijM-nus-li), adv. In a smoky 
or sooty manner; duskily. 

Her impulse nothing may restraint) . . . 

To rear some breathless vapid flowers, 

Or shrubs fultginoudy grim. 

Shmstonc, Rural Elegance. 

ftlligo (f^-irgo), n. [< L. fnltgo ( > It. fuUggine , 
ftltgginti = Pg. fuUgcm), soot; perhaps allied 
to fumus, smoko.] 1. Boot. 

ramphire, of a white sulmtaucc, by its fulign affordeth 
a deep blank. Sir T. linnsue, Vulg. Err., vl. 12. 

2. [cap-] [NL.] A genus of Myxomycetes, con- 
taining a single species, called floiccr of tan. 
It is allied to Physaruut, hut has an lethaltum produced 
by the union of several plosniodia and composed of inter- 
woven vein-llko sporangia. The central stratum of the 
wthaliuni is filled witli the cupillltiiim and S|M)res: the 
outer contains no spores, hut bus plentiful deposits of lime. 
The plant may attain a breadth of 12 inehes and a thick- 
ness of 1 inch, or may remuhi quite small. 

fnligokali (fu-is-g6-ka'li), n. [ifuligo + kali: 
uee alkali, 2.] A ‘preparation containing car- 
bonate of potash and Boot, used in cutaneous 
diseases. Dunglison. 

FnUgnla (ffi-lig'fi-ltt), ». [NL., appar. for */«- 
Ucula, dim. of L. fuliea, a coot: see Fulioa.] 
The typical genus of sea-ducks of the subfamily 
Fuligulina. The 
(1884) upon the 1 

been given to all ... _ 

is now usually restricted to such species as the pochards 
anil scaups, or redheads and blackheads. The common 
pochard is F. fertna. Tho scaun Is often called F. marila. 
Many generic names of sea-ducks, as Fulix. AUkyia, etc., 
are partial synonyms of Fvligula. Hoc cut under scaup. 

Fnli gnllllg (ffi-lig-u-ll'ne), #. ph [NL,. < Fu- 
Bgum + -ina.]' A subfamily of AnaUda, having 
the hind toe lobate ; the sea-ducks. The char- 
acters otherwise arc much as in Anatina, but the feet are 
usually larger in pru]>ortion. with relatively shorter tarsi, 
longer toes, and broader webs ; they art also placed fur- 
ther hack, imitudiug locomotion on land, but increasing 
swimming powers. The species are usually good divers, 
and they feed upon animal food to a greater extent thau 
river-ducks. They are by no means exclusively mariue 
or maritime. The pochards, scaups, can vssbseks, golden - 
eyes, long-tailed and harlequin dueks, aootera, elders, etc., 
all belong to this subfamily. 

faUgnline (fy-lig'n-lm), a. Of or pertaining to 
the FuUguhnw. voues. 

Mimartt, w. An original misprint, in the pas- 
sage quoted, for fuUmart, fidmart, the same as 
foulmart: erroneously cited since as an actual 
variant of fulmar t. 


fuhfklL fullt, tisofol, < AS -Mfkll (mxOB.ful, 
fuU a OFries./u/, fol as D. rol as MLO. ml, L0. 
m sa OHG. Jol. foil, MHO. ml, G. roll ms IceL 
fuUr m Sw .fail as Dan .fuld as Goth, fulls (U 
being an assimilation of orig. In) ss Lith. jm- 
nas a OBulg. plunti = Ir. Ian (with r eg. apocope 
of p) sb L, ptenus, full, = Zoml parena ss Bkt. 
pmrm, full ; with orig. pp. sufllx -no (E. -rwl (8)), 
from the root seen in L. plere (in comp.), fill 
also in plus (plur-), more, etc., Gr. irtfiirtovat, I 
fill, fut. ir Afyreiv, or. irM/m, full, Bkt. y pur, par, 
fill. From the L. root aro (from pfenus ) ult. 
E .plenty, plenary , plenitude, plcnish, replenish , 
etc., (from plere) complete , deplete, replete, etc., 
complement, implement, supplement , etc., comply , 
supply , accomplish , etc., (from plus) plural, sur- 
plus, etc. To the samo ult. ( Indo-Eur. ) root are 
referred AS. fela, ME. fete a Gr. iroXff, many, 
much : see feet 2 and poly-. Hence (from full* ) the 
verb fill, q . v.] 1 . Containing or provided with 
all that can be contained or received ; admitting 
of or entitled to no more or no other, either as 
to contents or supply; filled; replete: as, full 
measure; a full stomach : a .fuff list of names; 
a regiment marching with full ranks. 

He shall tako a censer full of burning coals of fire, . . , 
aud his liands/utt of sweet incense beaten small. 

Lev. xvl. 11 

Maob. The table's/utt. 

ben. Here Is a place reserv'd, sir. 

Shot., Macbeth, 111. 4. 

And now when his rTyndalo'sl argument is all made vp, 
ye shal find it an full of reamm aa an egge full of mus- 
tarde. Sir T. More, Works, p. 688. 

Emulate the care of II raven, 

Whose measure, full, o’erfiowa on human race. 

Pa ye, Moral Essays, ill. 231. 

2. Filled or carried to completion or entirety; 
not defective, partial, or insufficient ; complete 
according to a standard; whole; entire: aB, 
fuU compensation; full age (an age complete 
or sufficient for Borne purpose); a full ballot; 
the full stature of a grenadier; a full term of 
office or course of study. 

Dosyrous to serve 

Hls/utfa frend. Chaucer, TrolhiH, 1. 1060. 

Ha was now come to full Ago to do all himself, which 
was Indeed to be otfull Ago to undo himself. 

Baker, Chronicles, ]>. 142. 

Divers jealousies, that had Iteen bet Hern I he magistrates 
and deputies, were now cleared with full Mutlsfaetlon to 
all parties. Winthroji, Hint. New England, I. 190. 

Him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the fuU growth and stature of a man. 

WhUUer, Starr King. 

The full control or command of the active organs Implies 
tho ability to bring them Into activity when tho actual 
circumstances of the moment deter from action 

./. Sully, Outlines of Psychol , p. 661. 

I quickened my pace again, and, before I knew it, was 
In a full run. C. IK H arner, in tho Wilderness, II. 

3. Filled or rounded out; complete in volume; 
ample in extent; copious: comprehensive: as, 
nfull body or voice; a fuU statement or argu- 
ment; a full confession. 

I did never know so full a voice Issue from so empty a 
hoart Shak., lien. V. f iv. 4. 

A female heir, 

fk> buxom, ldythe, end full of face, 

As Heaven had lent her all his grace. 

Shak., Pericles, I., Frol. 

However, to please her, I allowed Sophie to apparel her 
In one of her short, full muslin frocks. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvll. 

An under! Ip, yon may call It a little too ripe, too full. 

Tennyson, Maud, 11. 

It is not the longest lives that have been the most full. 
Rafaello tiled when he was thirty seven, while Michel 
Angelo lived if > \m ninety. J. F. Clarke, Self < 'ulturc, p. 87. 

4. Filled by or engrossed with tho quantity, 
number, volume, importance, contemplation, 
or the like (of): as, a house full of people; life 
is full of perplexities; sho is full of nor own 
conceits ; also, abounding in. 

We arc naturally presumptuous and vain ; full of our- 
selves, and regardless of everything liesfde*. 

Bp. Attcrlmry, Sermons, I. i. 

In desiring a pleasure strongly the mind is, as we com- 
monly say, a fuu of the idea.” 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 679. 
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5. Filled with food ; satisfied with food. 

When thou shalt have eAten and be full, then beware 

lest thou forget the I<ortl. Bent vi. ]l, 12. 

The remainder viands 

We do not throw lu uiireapeutlve sieve l Knight, same) 
because wc now ara full. Shak., T. and C., li. 2. 

6. Filled with liquor; druuk. [Colloq. or 
Hlaug.J— 7. Heavy with young, as a ewe, or with 
Hpawn, as a fish; t ull-roed, as fish.— 8. In poker, 
consult mg of throe of a kind and a pair. -At full 
cook. Men cur* I - For a full duo ( naut .). See due*. - 
Full age. Mce age, a.— Full anthem. See antkfM 
Full backward gear, full forward gear. Hcc pear - 
Full band, full orchestra, a band (usiiully it brass Imlid) 
or hii orchestra consisting of all the customary Instru- 
ments - Full brother! or listen, children fd the HAitin 
father and the same mother, — Full butt. fe'« butt l . 

Fa. Caiisttfll whither she wont? 

<D. Full-butt into Lorenzo’s house 

Chapman, May- Day, lv. 4. 
Full oadence. Home os perfect cndnier Hoc cadence. 
—Full chisel, at full speed |Vulgai, I M 
“O yes, sir, I'll get you my muster's seal In a minute." 
And off he set full-chi itel. 

llaliburton, Sam Slick in Kugland, ii. 

Full Choir, the entire pmtci of tlic choir-organ — Full 
Chord, In music, a chord In which all the essential tones 
are present, or, in eomvitnl music, a chord in which all 
tile parts unite Full court, the court in banc, composed 
of all the judges silting together. Full cousin, dress, 
etc. Sec tho nouns Full drive, straight, and with force, 
like a shot. 

At last, 2 of our Men took two Horses that had lost their 
Riders, ami mounting them, rode after the Spaniards full 
drim till they tame among them, thiuking to have taken 
a Prisoner foi Intelligence. Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 254. 
Full figure, any one of the Arable figures of numeration 
except o, the cipher Full fling, hand, herring, etc. 
Bee the nouns - Full great, in music, the entire power of 
the great organ. Full house, in a legislative or other 
delegated Issly, an assemblage of the entire iiuniiier of 
members. - Full line, a complete assortment* a full 
stock : as, a full line of gloves or neokties. ITrauo uant. J 
—Full lop, complete lop of Imth ears, as in the lop-uami 
variety of the domestic rabbit. 

I ain Informed, If lioth parent* have upright oars, there 
is hardly a chance of a full-lop. 

Danvin, Var. of Animals and Plnnts, p 112. 

Full moon, the moon with it* whole disk illuminated, 
as when opposite the sun ; also, the time when the moon 
is lu this jmsithni 

I, lu the clear sky of fame, o'ershlne you as much as the 
full ?mmu doth the cinders of the element, which show 
like pins' heads to her Shak., 2 lien IV., iv 8. 

Raster-day . . . is alwuys the first Sunday after tin* Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the tweuty-Hrst 
day of Match. 

flunk ttf Common Prayer, Tables and Rules foi Movable 

(Feasts 

Full mouth, In full cry , eagerly. Davies 
She was coming full mouth upon me with her contract. 

Fanjuhar , The Inconstant, li. 

Full orders, few onter. Full organ, pulse, score, 
service, etc. See the nouns. Full split, with impetu- 
osity; full drive (Hlnug. n. 8] Full stop, swing, 
tide, tilt, otc. Hee the nouns. Full to fifteenth, ill 
musle, the entire ]mw«r of the organ, except the mix- 
tures and reed-stop “ * “ A 

a Jr onM, 

Bee the t; 


tne enure jmiwot oi me organ, except me mix- 
iind reed-stops.— In full aspect, in her , same as 
d, 2. - In full blast, cry, feather, fig, folio, etc. 
u nouns.— To have one's hands full Bee hand 
-Byn.2. Plentiful, sufficient.— 3. rapacious, broad, large, 
extunslvu —5. Satiated, glutted, cloyed 

fall 1 (ffcl), ». [< ME. fulle, li.. ill part merely 

l/fo, 


_ ji. , in pm i luririy 

another spelling of fylle, fills, < A 8. fyllu, fyllo, 
E. fill 1 , h„ also from the adj. : nee full 1 , a.] 1. 

Utmost, measure or extent; highest state or de- 
gree: as, this instrument answers to tb efull; 
fed to tho full. 

Tlie vli-gln-lwys shall not withstand the lightning 
Willi a mom careless danger than my constancy 
Thu full of tliy relation. Ford, ilroken Heart, v 1 

8. That phase in the revolution of the moon 
when it presents to the earth its whole face 
illuminated. 

As looser stars 

That wait on Phtola* In lior/utf of briglitnuis, 
Compared to lu-r, you are. 

Massinger, Homan Aetor, il. 1 
The moon. Hint night, though past the full, was still 
large and oval Hawthorne, Blitnedale Romance, xx%li. 

8. In the game of poker, a hand consisting of 
throe cards of the same denomination and a 
pair, counting between a flush and fours; a full 
hand. Hometiiues called a full house .— At full, 
(a) At the highest point, at the height; complete. 

Now are my joys at. full , 

When I behold you safe, my loving subject*. 

Dean and Ft., King and No King, li. 2. 
(h) To the highest degree , completely ; thoroughly. 


Every Ill-sounding word or threatening look 
Thou shew'st to me will be reveng'd at full, 

Dean, amt FI., Maid's Tragedy, II. 1. 
At the fUlL (a) In the fullest state (of anything); In the 
height (of one's fortune). 

Tlie- swan's down feather, 

That stands upou the swell at the full of tide, 

And neither wuy declines. Shak., A. and C., iii. 2. 
(6) In fulL 
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Thus aeyde the bulle. 

The which they hen pabllsshed atUfutt A 

Ckuwoer, Clerk's Tale, L 60S. 

Bodeynly he hltte him el the fulle, 

And yet as proudo a poook can he nulls. 

Chaucer, Trollus, L 200. 
In full, (a) Without reduction ; to or for the fall amount : 
as, a receipt in full, (b) Without abbreviation or contrac- 
tion ; written in words, not in figures : said of writing, os 
a signature. 

What parchment have we here?— 0, our genealogy In 
full. Sheridan, School for Bcandob Tv. 1. 

To the fall, (a) In full degree or measure : very fully 
or completely : as, he enjoyed himself to the full. ( b ) To 
the same degree or extent; equally. 

1 can't say indeed that my generals wear black wigs, but 
they have long full-bottomed hoods which cover as little 
entertainment to the full. Walpole , Letters, II. 124. 

ftllli (fill), adv. [< ME. ful, Mi Me t < AS./itf, 
adv. (as D. vol as MLG. vul, mile = MHG. tool » 
ODan. fuldj Dan. fuld, fuldt = Sw. full), com- 
monly in comp., fuD, full-, with adjectives or 
verbs (see fuU-)\ from the udj. Cf. fully.] 1. 
Fully; completely; without reserve or quali- 
fication. 

Thus me plletli the pore and pykoth/W dene [thus they 
rob the poor, and pick them full clean J. 

Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 160. 
I now am full resolv’d to take a wife. 

Shak , T. (J. of V., Hi. 1. 

Inform hot full of my particular fear. Shak., Lear, L 4. 
As to my Bister, so mild and so dear, 

Hhu has lain lu the Church-yard full many a Year. 

Prwr, Down-Hall, st 19. 

9. Quite ; to the same degree ; equally. 

'Hie conker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Shak., Bonnets, liv. 

The Saxons were now full as wicked as the Britans were 
at their arrival. Milton, Hist Eng., v. 

Our curious men 

Will choose a pheasant still before a hen ; 

Yet hens of (luinea full hm good 1 hold. 

Pojie , Jiult. of Uorace, II. 11. 19. 

3. Exactly; precisely; directly; straight. 

Full In the middle way there stood a lake. 

Pojm, Diinclad, ii. 60. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood. Addison. 

stared him full In tlie face upon so strange a question. 

Addison, Advice in Love. 
Then first her anger, leaving Telieaa, bum'd 
Full on her knights. Trnnymm, Peileas and Ettarre. 

4. In full measure; to a great degree; abun- 
dantly ; vory. 

Betwene that Mount and the Cyteo, is not but the Vole 
of Josaphathe, that is not fulle large. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 96. 

It was full colde wedur and grete froste, and therfore 
the! were at more dlseee for hunger and for grete colde. 

Merlin (E. E.T. 8.), iL 171. 

Full fast she fled, no ever lookt behynd. 

Spencer, r. Q„ I. lit 12. 
Full and by (nauL), close-hauled, with all the soils full.— 
Full OUtt, quite ; altogether. Davies. 

Sacrilege the Apostle ranks with idolatry, as being full 
out as evil, if not worse than IL. 

Dp Andrews, Works, II. 851. 
Rap full (naut.), with the sails completely full without 
shaking. 

His proper course would be to sail his boat “ rap full " 
and fore reach all he eon. 

Qualtrough, Boat Bailer's Manual, p. 186. 

( Full is often prefixed to other words, chiefly participles, to 
ux press completeness in extent or degree, as in full-blown, 
full-grown, etc. Buch compounds are mostly self -explain- 
ing. Many are wholly or chiefly poetical ; some are col- 
loouinl or vulgar.) 

falli (f hi), v . [< ME. fullen, in part merely an- 
other Rpelling of fyUen, fiUen (? A8. fyllan, E. 
fill 1 ), in part < AS. fuUian, tr., fill; both verbs 
being from the adj. : bqb full 1 , a.] I. trans . In 
sewing, to bring (the cloth) on one Bide of a Beam 
to a little greater fullness than on the other by 
gathering or tucking very slightl v, as is done to 
produce certain effects of tailoring, etc. 

n. intrans . To draw up; pucker; bunch: as, 
ihe skirt fulls too much in front. 

full 2 (fhl), v. [< ME. fitllen, full, a verb derived, 
at least so far as the form is concerned, from 
the older noun fuller, fullers, < AS. fullers, a 
fuller: see fuller The alleged “AS. futtian , 
to whiten, to full or make white as a fuller,’’ 
docs not exist, except as a doubtful inference 
frpm fuUian, baptise, which is assumed, with- 
out proof, to be a figurative use of the supposed 
literal sense 4 whiten or cleanse ’ (see full*). 
The ME. fullen (as MD. voUen, D. voUen), full, is 
prob. < OF. .fouller, fouler, foler, tread, stamp, or 
trample on, bruise or crush by stamping, etc., F. 
fouler (as It. follare), tread or trample on, etc., 
also full (see/otfS) ; < ML. fullare, also (after 
OF.) folare (18th century), full, derived from 
the much earlier (classical L.) fuUo, a fuller, 


whence also the A8. AOerw.* see/VBer 1 , The 
native E. word for ‘ full ’ is walk, q. v. ] I, frame. 
To thicken or make compact in a mill, as doth. 
See fuMng-mill. 

Clooth that oometh fro the weuyng Is nous* oomly to were 
Tyl it l» fulled voder tote, or in fauyng-stokkee. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 446. 

II. intrans. To become compacted or felted : 
as, a doth which fulle well. 

e. t. [ME. fullen, follen, fidwen, fdbeen, 
folewen, < AS. fullian, fulwian, baptise; origin 
obscure. See /«#*.] To baptise. 

In the nome of the fader Ioeeph him fulwede, 

And callee him Naolens and hie nome tornde. 

Joseph qf.ArimatMe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 22. 

A1 that marohe he torned 

To Cryifc and to Crystendome and oroese to honoare. 

And fuUsd folks faite and the faith tauste. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 440. 

ftdlRge (fhFfij), n. r< fuXP + -age; of. OF. 
fmmge, fullage.] Money paid for the falling 

fallimt, falhamt (fd'^m), ». [Also fuUom; 
said to be “named from Fulham, a suburb of 
London, which in the reign of Queen Elisa- 
beth was the most notorious place for blacklegs 
in all England” (Imp. Diet.); Fulham, < AS. FuD 
lanham, Fullanhom .] 1. A false die. [Gant.] 
Those mode to throw Ihe high numbers, from five to 
twelve, were called "high," and those to throw the low 
numbers, from aoe to four, "low." 

For gourd snxdfullam holds, 

And high and low bsguile the rich and poor. 

Shak, M. W. ofW., 1.8. 

Sic. Give me some hales of dice. What are these? 

Som. Those are called high fulloms, those low fuUotns. 

Nobody and Somebody, sig. G 8. 

Hence— -9. A sham; a make-bolieve. 

Fulhams of poetic fiction. 

S . Butter, Hudibros, IL L 642. 

fall-armed (ffd'ttnnd), a. Completely armed. 

But [Felices] rose 

With morning every day, and, moist or dry, 

Full-arm'd upon his charger all day long 

Bat by tlio walls. Tennyson, Peileas and Ettarre. 

fail-back (ffiTbak), ». In foot-ball. See back 1 , 

12 . 

foll-baggedt, a. Having full money-bags; rich. 

No full-bag' d man would ever durst have entered. 

John Taylor, Works, 1680. 

fail-binding (ffiTbin'ding), n. 1. The process 
of hooping up and tightening a barrel of fish: 
a term used by packers.— 8. In bookbinding, a 
style of binding in which the whole of the ex- 
terior of the covers and back is formed of lea- 
ther, parchment, or morocco: distinguished 
from half-tnnding, etc. 

ftdl-blooa (ftd'blud), n. An individual of pure 
blood ; a pure-bred animal, etc. 

Tlie full-blood [Cherokee] is always present In the na- 
tional Legislature, the Council being usually almost en- 
tirely of that complexion. Harper s Mag., LXXVI. 602. 

full-blooded (fbl'blud'ed), a. 1 . Having a full 
supply of blood: as, a full-blooded person. — 8. 
Or pure blood or extraction ; thoroughbred: as, 
a full-blooded horse. 

ftm-bloomad (ffiTblOmd), a. In perfect bloom ; 
like a blossom. 

Lo, a mouth ! whose fuUldoom'd lips 

At too dear a rate are roses. 

Crashaw, On the Wounds of our Crucified Lord. 

fail-blown 1 (ffd'bldn), a. UfuU 1 + blown 1 , pp. 
of Mote 1 .] Folly distended with wind. 

And steers against It with a full-blown sail 

Dryden, tr. of Penrfus. 

fail-blown* (ffil'bldn), a. KfiUl 1 + blown*, pp. 
of blow*.'] 1. Fully expanded, as a blossom. 
There might ye see the peony spread wide, 

The full-mown rose. Cowper, Task, L 86. 

9. Figuratively, perfected; developed; ma- 
tured; finished: as, a fullblown beauty ; m full- 
blown doctor. 

Then stept a buxom hostess forth, end sail'd 
Full-blown before us. Tennyson, Princess, L 

fall-bom (ffll'bfan), a. Well or nobly bom. 

The free-born man was far from attaining to all the rights 
and privileges of perfect birth. He wss free-born, but not 
fullbom. A fuU-bom man must have an Independent 
family association ; end for such an organisation the prea- 
“ free-born r 


ence of two living generations of 

tiaL Thus a fUU-bom man must have at least two pure 
descents. IP. N. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 204. 

fall-bottom (f&rbot'um), n. A wig with a large 
bottom. 

fall-bottomed (ftTbot'nind), a. 1. Having a 
large bottom, as a wig of the kind formerly in 
common fashionable use. See wig. 

Let a young lady Imagine to herself ... the beta who 
now addresses himself to her In a full-bottomed wig dis- 
tinguished by a little bald pate covered with a black-lee- 
fcher skull-cap. Addis on , Woman and Zibet. 
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& Ot gnat aspaeMy Mow the water-line, a* 
ft ship* 

fill-bound (f61 'bound), a. In bookbinding, 
bound entirely in leather. 

faU-brilUnnt (fal'bril'yant), a. In diamond- 
cutting , out an ft brilliant with 58 facets. See 
brilliant 

foil-centered (fal'sen'tord), a . In arch., an 
epithet applied to a feature the outline of 
which follows an arc of a circle: as, a full- 
centered arch : a full-centered vault. 

Ml-obftrfed (far chttrjd), a . Charged or load- 
ed to the full ; ready to be exploded or dis- 
charged. 

I stood I* the level 
Of afuU-charg'd confederacy. 

Shak. t Hen. VIII., L 2. 

foll-dreu (fal'dres), a. 1. Appropriate to oc- 
casions of form or ceremony : as, a full-dress 
costume. See full dress , under dress.— 2. For- 
mal; elaborate; requiring full dress: as, n full- 
dress reception. 

As the climate Is warm, the ladies are ddoolletSes, . . . 
and the row of bright shoulders, as they all kneel in 
church, la worthy of a full-dress occasion. 

T. Winlhrop, Isthmians. 

foll-drivent, a. [ME. ful driven , ful dryve .] 
Fully driven or clenched; completed; made up. 

This bargeyn Is ful dryve, for we hen knyt. 

Chaucer , Franklin's Tale, 1. 494. 

fuller 1 (fal'6r), n. [< ME. fuller. fuUercJullarc, 
etc. (of. OD. roller, D. roller , a fuller, appar. 
after the E.), < AS. fullere (Mark ix. 8, and once 
in a gloss), a fuller, an aecom. form, with suf- 
fix -ere denoting the agent, < L. fullo(n-), a 
fuller; origin unknown: s ee/aW 3 . The Bense 
of * bleacher ’ appears to be merely incidental; 
it is made more prominent by the passage in 
Mark ix. 8. The native E. word for 1 fuller’ is 
walker, q. v.] 1. One who fulls; one whose 
occupation is the fulling of eloth. 

His clothla ben maad schyimige and white ful mocho as 
snow, and which nuttier clotliis a fuller r, or walkeru ot 
cloth, may not make white on erthe. Wyclif, Mark lx. K. 

To come then to the tnysteric ot fuller'* craft ; first they 
wasli and scour a piece of cloth with the earth of Sar- 
dinia, then they perfume it with the smoke of brimstone, 
which done, they fall anon to hurling it with cimolla. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 17. 

He is like a refiner's fire, and like /niters’ sope. 

Mai. ill. 2. 

2. The stamp of a stamping-mill or falling-ma- 
chine.- - Pullers' earth, a material used in the opera- 
tion of fulling. It consists of clay mixed with just enough 
fine silicious material to take away its plasticity, so that 
It falls to a fine powder when mixed with water. Home 
silicious rocks on decomposing liecome converted into a 
material which can be used as fullers’ earth. It occurs In 
various geological positions. In England the so-called 
fullers’-earth group in a thick deposit of gray clay and 
marl with occasional nodules of earthy limestone. It 
rosts conformably on the Inferior Oolite, and has a maxi- 
mum thickness of 400 feet. Only parts of the group are 
uf commercial value. 

It is to be noted that foure miles to the northward of 
Dogsnose there growe no trees on the bank by the water 
side : and the bankes consist ot fuller' e-earth. 

Hakluyt '» Voyage*, I. 291. 

Money, wife, is the true fuller 1 * earth for reputations; 
there ia not a spot or stain but what It can take out. 

Gap, Beggar’s Ojicra, 1. 1. 

Our fair countrywomen ... are surely . . much 
more valuable commodities than wool or fuller' *-mrth, 
the exportation of which is so strictly prohibited by our 
laws, lest foreigners should learn the manufacturing of 
them. ChesterJUld, Mine. Works, II. xlx. 

ftlller 9 (fftTftr), n. [Appar. < full 1 , v., + -<rl.] 
In blacksmithing, a die ; a half-round set-ham- 
mer. 

taller 9 (fal'5r), v. t. ' [ ifldler 9 , n.] To form a 
groove or channel in, .by the action of a fuller 
or set-hammer : as, to fuller a bayonet. 

faller's-herb (faTftrx-arb), n . The sonpwort, 
Saponaria officinalis : so called from its use in 
removing stains from eloth. 
taller'e-teasel, taller's-tbistlejtaller'e-weed 
(fal'fas-tft'sl, -this'), -wSd), n. The teasel, Dip- 
saeusfuUonum. 

tallery (fal'M).*.: pi. fuUeries (-is). [Cf. 
OI). D. voUerti. <Y. fouterie, a fulling-mill, for- 
merly a treading, a treading-trouf h, < fouler, 
tread : see /stt 9 .] A place or works where the 
ling of eloth is earned on. 
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FuU-fUced above the valley stood ths moon. 

Te nny son, Lotos- Eaters. 

2. Having the face turned toward any person 
or thing; facing. 

This was cast upon the board, 

When all Mho full-faced presence of the Gods 
Banged in the halls of Peleus. Tennyson, CEnone. 


full-face, and sometimes in the United States tille-type. 

This is ftill-frtoeri tjpe. 

ftlll-fed (fal'fed), a. Fed to fullness; plump. 

What dare the full-fed liars say of me? . . . 

They ait with knife in must and wine in horn. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

tall-fleshed (fftl'flesht), a. Having full flesh ; 
corpulent. Imp. Diet. 

fall-turning (fal'flfi'ing), a. 1. Flowing with 
fullness, as a stream, or as robes.— 2f. Having 
free vent. 

Lady, I am not well ; else I should answer 
From a fuU-Jtounny stomach. Shot , Lear, v. s. 

tail-fortuned (fal'far'gjind), a. At the height 
of prosperity. 

Not the imperious show 
Of thufttU-fortun'd Caesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me. 8hak., A. and C , Iv. is. 

fitll-frtMht (fal'fr&t), a. Laden or stored to 
fullness. [Bare.] 

His tablet are full-fraught with most nourishing food, 
and his cupboards heavy-laden with rich wiuea. 

Beau . and FI, Woman-Hater, 1. 2. 

tail-gorged (f fcl'gdrjd), a. Sated ; over-fed. 

My falcon now Is sharp, and pausing empty ; 

And till she stoop, she must not h ojull-jfitrg’d. 

Shak , T. of the ft., lv. 1. 

The full-gorged savage at his nauseous feast 

Hjient half the darkness, and snor'd out th« rest 

Cowper, Hope, 1. MO. 

tail-grown (fal'grfin), a. Grown to full sixe or 
maturity. 

The earth . . . teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limb’d and full grown. Milton, P. L., vli. 466. 

A life that bean immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
'Vho fuU-grown energies of heaven. 

Tennyson, lu Memoriam, xl. 

full-handed (fal'han'ded), a. Bearing some- 
thing valuable, especially a gift; provided 
with whatever is needed : the opposite of emp- 
ty-handed . 

fall-hearted (fal'httr'ted). a. 1. Full of cou- 
rage or confidence ; elated. 


The enemy full-hearted, 

rith slaughtering. 

“ymuel 


Lolling the tongue wit 

Shak , Cyiiibollno, v. 8. 

2. Full of emotion; too much moved for full 
Bolf-control. 

tall-hott (fal'hot), a. Heated ; fiery. 

Anger is like 

, being a 

mettle tires him. 


A full-hot horse ; who being allow d Ids wav, 
Sclf-iuettle tires him. Shak , Hen VIII., 1. i. 


fulling „ 

tall-eyed (ttl'Id), a. Having large, prominent 

* In printing, full-faced 
type. See full-faoed. 

taU-fiaoed (fal'ttst), a. 1. Having a plump or 
wund face: as, a chubby, full-faced child. 


ftlllichet, adv. An obsolete form of fully. 
falling * (fal'ing), n. [Verbal n. of fafil, ®.] 
The act of becoming full: »s, th e fulling of the 
moon. 

fulling 9 (faring), ». [< ME. fuUynye; verbal 
n. or full 2 , 0.] The prooess of cleansing, 
scouring, and pressing woolen goods to felt the 
fibers together and make the cloth stronger 
and firmer. It is also termed milling, because 
the cloth is scoured in a water-mill. 
falHiyrty, «. [ME. fully ngc; verbal n. otfuH*, 
t\] Baptism. 

And (he] seyde hem wh&tfuUww and faith was to mene. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xv. 448. 

falling -mill (ffil'iug-mil), n. A power-machine 
for fulling and felting felts and woven fabrics, 
to improve their texture by making them thick- 
er, closer, and heavier. Such mills operate by means 
of rollers, stampers, and beaters, of various forms and mu- 
ally of wood, which licat, mil, and preaa the fabric In hot 
suds and fullora’ earth, felting it together till the re- 
quired texture is obtained. An unavoidable result of the 
process is a reduction in length, in width, and, in the case 
of hats, of site. 


] A stick 
See extract 


it]]? 

Some prophetleall/Wf mouth that, as he were a Cottier's 
eldest tonne, would fay the lasts tell where another's sliooe 
wrings. Qrosns, Menaphon, p. 64. 

full-mouthed (faTmoutht), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or issuing from a full mouth ; produced by a 
mouth blowing to its utmost power. 

Had Boreas blown 

Bis full-mouthed blast, and cast thy houses down? 

Quartet, Jonah, alg. K, I. fa. 

A full-mouth' d Language she I German] Is, and pro- 
nounoad with that Strength as if one had Bones In hla 
Tongue instead of Nerves. Howell , letters, ii. 66. 

2. Having the mouth full of food. [Bare.] 

Cheer up, my soul, call home tliy sprits, anil bear 

One baa Oood-Friday ; full -mouth a Easter's near. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 7 (Epigram). 

3. Having a full or strong voice or Bound; ut- 
tering loud tones. 

Whom both the fulmuuth'd Elders hastened 

To catch th' Adulterer. 

J. Beau wont, Psyche, II. 161. 

Afull-moutAed diapason swallows all. 

Craehatr, Poems, p. SB. 

follneM, Mimm (IM 'nes). if. [ < ME. fulnesse , 
fohtesse, < AS. *falness, fylnes, fulness (=OHG. 
folmssi), < ful, full, full : see/uftl, a., and -»*>«*.] 
The state or Quality of being full or filled, in 
any sense of those words. 

Many dyed there for thirst, and many with fulnesse, 
drinking too much when once they came at water. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 230. 

In thy presence it fulness of Joy. Pa. xvi. 11. 

When Ood hath made ns smart for our fulness and 
wantonneas, then we grew sullen and murmured and dis- 
puted against providence. StiUingfeet, Sermons, 1. 1. 

The tendency of Institutions like those of England is to 
encourage readiness In public men at the expense lioth of 
fulness and exactness. # Macaulay. 

The fullness of time, the proper or destlued time. 

When the fulne** of the time was come. Gal. tv. 4. 

foU-orbed ffal'farbd), a. Having its orb com- 
plete or fully illuminated, as the moon ; like 
the full moon. 

Now reigns 

Full orb'd the moon. Milton, V. L, v. 42. 

fall-roed (fal'rod), a. Full ot roe, as a fish. 

tail-sailed (fal'siUd), a. Moving under full 
sail, literally or figuratively. 

Full-sailed confidence. Massinger . 

How may full-sail'd verse express . . . 

The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-llke stateliness? 

Tennyson, Kleknore. 

fall-soaled (Mil 'sold ), a. Magnanimous ; of no- 
ble disposition. Imp. Diet . 

taU-sammed (ful'sumd), a. Complete; sum- 
med up. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ'd In ull their powers. 

Tennymm, Princess, vll. 

fall-tide (ftl'tld), a. Being at full tide, an the 
sea; hence, abundant; copious; out|Kiured. 

First then to neav'n my fulhdr thanks 1 pay. 

J Beaumont , J*syuhe, II. 91. 

fall-toned (ftl'tdnd), a. Having or emitting a 
full tone. 

The nightingale, full-t oned in middle May. 

Tennyson, Balln and Balan. 

fall-toned (ffil'tund), a. Harmonious; in ac- 
cord; unbroken; not dincordant. 

When thy low volr.e 

Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 

My own full tuned Tennyson, Love and Duty. 

fall-TOlced (f iiY voinl ), a. Having a full, strong, 
powerful voice. 

There let the neallng organ blow, 

To til o full-voiced qnlre lielow 

Milton, II Punaeroan, 1. 162. 

fall-winged (ftd'wingd), a. 1. Having com- 
plete wings, or large, strong wings. 

Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded lieetle in a safer hold 
Than Is the full-winged eagle. 

Shak., Cymbellne, Hi. 3. 

2. Ready for flight; eager. Beau, and FI. 
[Bare.] 


folly (fol'i), adv. [< ME. fuUy, fulliche, < AS. 
fZdlicc (s= OS. JulUcojst I), volijjk i 
lich, 


under full*, v. t. 


fall-length (ftir length), a. Embracing the 
whole; extending the whole length : as, a full- 
length portrait. 

folfiaartt. W. Same as foulmart. 
fall- month (ftil'mouth), a. A person having a 
mouth full ot words; a chatterer. Davies. 


MLG. vul- 

_ vuiltk st (JHG. follicho, MflG. volliche , G. 
volHg =s I>an. fuldelig), < ful. tall, + -lice, -lv 3 .] 
In a full manner; to the full; without lack or 
defect ; completely ; entirely : as, to be fully 
persuaded of something. 

For y can fynden no man that fully byloueth, 

To teclien me the heyge f high I wHe. 

Piers Plowman s Crede (E. F, T. ft.), 1. 448. 
I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 

To oppose his liatrvd fully. Shak., Cor., til. 1. 

He was a Person tall and strong, broad breasted, his 
Limbs well knit, and fully furnished with Flesh. 

Softer, Chronicles, p. 44. 
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rally committed. See commit. * Byn. Plentifully, abun- 
dantly, plentcoualy, copiounly, largely, clearly, distinctly, 
perfectly, amply 

fulmar 1 (f u 1 inkr), n. [< ME. fulmar, fulmare, 
fulmcr , shorter forms of fulmar t , fulmar d , the 
polecat : moo foulmart. ] Hume as fouhnart. 

fulmar 2 (ful'mllr), it. [A transferred u«e of 
fulmar 1, the lard being so called from its ex- 
treme] v strong and persistent odor, and from 
its habit of ejecting oil from its stomach, 
through the mouth, when seised or assailed ; 
iu allusion to analogous characteristics of the 
polecat : see f ulmaA. The Gael, name fulmair 
and the NL. 'generic name Fulmarun are taken 
from the K] A natatorial oceanic bird of the 
family 1*rovdlariidtn and genus Fulmarun or 
some closely related genus; tho fulmar petrel. 
The rmnmoii fulmar to Fulmarun gloria h *, a bird an huge 
m a ineiliuiiMilxcd null, and greatly rcHnuhlliig it herring 
Kill! in coloration, Mug white with a p< arl-ldiic mantle 
and black tip* on the primal km. hut dtotiiiKutoluid by the 
long tubular noeLrils, which lie high upon the rldgoof the 
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Who ihall be depositary of tho oaths and leagues of 
princes, or fulminate against the perjur'd infractors of 
them? Lordllerbert, Hist Hon. VIII., p. 80S. 

A heated pulpiteer . . . 

Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed. 

Tennymm , Sea Dreams. 

4. In refining , to become suddenly bright and 
uniform in color: Baid of melted gold mixed 
with antimony. 

Antimony Is used as the last test of gold; to try tho 
purity whereof, a grain or two being tested with twenty 
times the quantity of regains of antimony, till the anti- 
mony Is either evaporated or turned to a scoria to be 
blown away by the liellows, and the gold lm so fulminated, 
listin' rentiers cal lit: that is, till 1U surface appears every, 
where similar and equable. P. Shaw, Chemistry, Of Oola. 

JL tran8. 1. To cause to explode.— 2. Figu- 
ratively, to ntter or send out, as a denunciation 
or censure ; especially, to send out, as a menace 
or censure, by ecclesiastical authority. 

Judgments . . . fulminated with the air of one who had 
the divine vengeance at his dlsiiosal. Warburton. 

In vain did the papal legate . . . fulminate sentence of 
excommunication against tho confederates. 

Premitt, Kerd. and Isa., 1. 8. 


fUari&eoos (fnl-min't-ua), a. [■ Bp. fttimkm 
m Pg. It. fidmineo, < L. fi dmi m eu s, of or povu 
tebilng to lightning or a thunderbolt, <fidme%: 
see fidmen.J Pertaining to thunder or light- 
ning. 

folxmnio (ful-min'ik), a. [*» F. fidminigue, < 
L. fulmen ( fulmin -), lightning, thunderbolt: see 
fulmen.] In ehem., of or pertaining to or capable 
of detonation — Fulmlnlo add. nitro-aeeto-nltrlle, 
OH^NOaKJN, a compound having add properties and 
forming salts which are extremely explosive, 
fulness, n. fullness. 
fulsamlot, a. A perverted form intended for 
fulsome, 

O filthy Mr. Sneer ; he's a nauseous Figure, a most/*! 
eamiek Fop, to h. Congreve, Double-Dealer, ill. 10. 

fulsent, v, t. Bee filsten, 

fulsome (ful'sum), a . [< ME. fulsum, fidsom, 

+ sum. 


{ fid, full, . -v«m. 
is composed of 


...■■mm yilU BIUU;, U. 

full, abundant, fat, pli 

som , E. some; that Is , , 

fuVf + some . and means 4 rather tttilf 'pretty 
full,’ 'too full’ (of. E. obs. longsome, A8. lang- 
sum , similarly formed). The bad senses, thong h 
derivable from the sense 'full,’ may originate 
fulminate (ful'mi-nSt), n. [</u«»itBato,o.] 1. a>e game foTO ^nam efyMg. 

A oompo,md formed ty tho union of a baae 

some.] If. Full; full and plump; fat. 

With a necko 


with fluminic acid. The fulminates arc very unstable 
bodies, exploding with great violence by percussion or 


Fulmar Petrel ( b ulmarus fiaeimUt). 

upper mandible. It inhabits tho northern soas in pro- 
digious nil inborn. breeding in Iceland, flmmland, Spits- 
bergen, tho Shetland and Orkney islands, the Hebrides, 
etc. It feeds oil fish, the blubber of whales, and any fat, 

R utrld, floating sulmtanee that comes In Its way. It makes 
h nest on sea cl Ilfs, anil lays only one ogg Thu natives 
of the island of HI. Kilda, in the Hebrides, vnluc the eggs 
above those of any other bird, and search for them by 
the most perilous descent of precipices by mentis of ropes 
The fulmar Is also valued for Its foatliors, IU down, and the 
oil found iu Its stomach, which is one of the principal pro- 
ducts of Hi. Kilda. When caught or assailed, it lightens 
Itself by disgorging the oil from its stomach. Them am 
several closely related species or varieties In the North Pa- 
cific The slender hilled fttlnmr Is Fulmar ue tmwnmtrie 
or Thalaaaoteaglarinltndee, widely dispersed over the seas. 
Tho giant fiilmur, Oionfraga giganten, also called bone- 
breaker, Is a sooty-brown or fuliginous s]>eoies, as large 
as a small allrntrosH. 

fulmartf, n. Hamo OH foulmart. 

Folmanu (ful'ina-rus), w. [NL., < E./W/w/r 2 .] 
The typical genus of fulmars of the family Pro - 
eellariidtP . The nasal ease is long, protulmriuit, and 
vertically truncate, with a thin septum ; the bill Is ex- 
tremely stout, with hooked up|n»r mandible; and the 
plumage of the adults in white with n pearl- blue mantle, 
and black-tipped primaries. There am several s|>ccieg, of 
which the common fulmar Is the tyjm. 8«o fulmar «. 

fulmen (ful'meu), w. [L., lightning that strikes 
or sots on lire, a thunderbolt, orig. *fulgmen, 
'fttlmmen, <fulgere , flash, lighten: two fulgent.] 
Lightning; a thunderbolt. [Hare.] 

Reasoning cannot find such a mine of thought, nor elo- 
quence such n, fulmen of expression. Sir IT. Hamilton 

fulminan t (ful 'mi-nan t), a, [< li.fidminan(1-)s, 
ppr. of fulminate: seo fulminate.] 1. Lighten- 
tng anil thundering; making a great stir. 

The drear ricivv./i/fminaraf In ire. 

Flash’d through Ills bigot Midnight, threat'nlng Arc 
Column the younger , Vagaries Vindicated, p. 11)4 

2. In ttathol ., developing suddenly: as, fulmi- 
nant plague. 

Tho glandular alterations were especially urmmn need 
In fulminant uiscs Med. Neu*, L. 41 

fulminate (ful'mi-nat), v. ; pret. and pp. fulmi- 
nated, pyr. fulminating. [CL. fidminatm, pp. 
of fulminare (> It. fulminare =srr. Bp. Pg./«/- 
mtnar &s ‘lighten, hurl lightnings, 

tr. strike or blast with lightning, < fulmen (fid- 
min-), lightning that strikes or sets on fire, a 
thunderbolt: see fulmen.] I, intram. 1. To 
lighten ; flash with detonation. 

With a flery wreath bind thou my brow. 

That, nmk'st my muse In flames to fulminate. 

Sir J. Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, slg. I, 4, b. 

Hence — 2. To explode with a loud noiBe; de- 
tonate. 

Water and wind gnus afford no fulminating report, anti 
depend on single principles 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., II, 6. 

3. Figuratively, to issue threats, denunciations, 
oonBureB, and the like, with or as with author- 
ity. 


heating. Fulminate of mercury, or f iilminailng mercury, 
to used In )torcuaslon-oaps ami detonators for nitroglycerin 
pmjmmtlons. 

The flash from the cap was sufficient to penetrate the 
cartridge cate and fire tho fulminate or cotton, thus ob- 
viating the tearing of the cartridge cases. 

W. W. Greener, The (fill), p. 293. 

2. An explosion; a sudden and explosive action. 
[Rare.] 

Kven a small and local physiological fulminate, if sud- 
den and rapid enough, may act up discharges iu healthy 
nervous tissue associated collaterally downward, and end 
in severe l epileptic j convulsion 

Amer. Jour. Psychol. , L 880. 

f ulminating (ful'mi-na-ting), p. a. 1. Thun- 
dering; crackling; exploding; detonating. 

The hammer (of tho gun] was at mien dispensed with, 
uml the cock struck upon fulminatimi powder placed In 
thu flush-pan. W. H r . Uremer, The tiun, p. 96. 

2. Figuratively, hurling denunciations, men- 
aces, or censures.-— Fulminating cap, a percussion- 
rap ; u detonator charged with a fulminating explosive.- 
Fulminating oompound, a fulminate. See detonating 
1 unrdere, under detonating. 

f ulmlnat ion (ful-rai-n&'Bhon ). n. [= F. fulmi- 
nation S3 Pr. fulminatio = Sp. ftuminaoion = 
Pg. fulminac&o = It. fulmmaelone , < L. fulmina- 
tio(n-), < fulminare , lighten, strike or blast with 
lightning: see fulminate .] 1. Tho act of ful- 
minating, exploding, or detonatiug; the act of 
thundering forth denunciations, threatB. cen- 
sures, and the like, with authority and violence. 

The prelates of the realm, the ministers and curates, 
were desired to execute all sacraments, Maununeutals, and 


dhine services, In spite of any fulminalumeot Interdicts, 
inhibitions, or excommunications, on pain of a year's Im- 
prisonment. JL W. IHjcou, nist. Church of J£ng., ill. 

2. That which is fulminated or thundered forth, 
as a menace or censure. 

The fulminationa from tho Vatloan were turned Into 
ridicule. Aylijfr, Parergon. 

Tho fulminationa of Demosthenes and tho splendors of 
Tully. Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 

fulminatory (ful'mi-n&-tfl-ri), a. [= F. fulmi- 
natoiress It. fulminatorio; us fulminate + -ory.] 
Bending forth thunders or fuimiuations ; thun- 
dering; striking terror. 

Still less to a c6tA 
on the topmost bend 

or mountain, which _ 

height, and make the name of Mountain famous- Infamous 
to all times and lands. Carlyle, French Rev., II. v. 2. 

fulmine (ful'min), v.\ pret. and np. fulmined, 

S pr. fulmining. [< F. fulminer, < L. fulminare , 
gliten: see /tiffNfnato.l I. intrans. To flash 
with detonation; souna like thunder; fulmi- 
nate ; hence, to speak out fiercely or authorita- 
tively. 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fleroe democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and/wfmfaed over Greece 
To Maoedon and Artaxerxes' throne. 

Milton, T. R., tv. 270. 

II. tram. 1. To fulminate; give utterance 
to in an authoritative or vehement manner. 

Warming with her theme, 

Ahe fulmined out her scorn of laws Hal tone. 

Tennyson, Princess, li. 

2. To shoot or dart, as lightning. 

And ever and anone the rosy red 

Flasht through her face, as it hsd beene a flake 

Of lightning through bright heven fulmined. 

Spenoor, F. Q., IQ. II. ft. 


Nawther fulaom no fat, but fetls A round, 
fful metefy made of a meane lenght. 

Destruction qf Troy ( B. B. T. B.), 1. 8008. 
His leau, pale, boar, and withered corpse grew fuleome, 
lair, and fresli. Qoldinff, tr. of Ovid s Metamorph., vll. 

2f. Causing surfeit ; cloying. 

Our Entertainment there was brave, tho' a little fuleome. 

Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 2. 
The next is Doctrine, In whose lips there dwells . . . 
Honey, which never /utooms Is, yet fills 
The widest souls. J . Beaumont, Psyche, xlx. 2ia 

The long-spun allegories fuleome grow. 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 

Addieon, The Greatest English Poets 

3. Offensive from excess, as of praise or de- 
monstrative affection; gross. 

If it lm aught to the old tune, my lord, 

It to an fat and fuleome to mine ear 
As howling after music. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 
Concealed disgust under the appearance of fuleome en- 
dearment. Goldsmith, Citixen of the World, xvlll. 

Letters full of affection, humility, and fuleome flattery 
were I nterchanged between the friends. But tho first ar- 
dour of affection could not last. 

Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

4. Nauseous; offensive; disgusting. 

Sotte, there thowe lygges, 
ffor the fuleomeete freke that fourmede was evere I 

Morte Arthure (E. £. T. 8.), L 1001. 
Heest thou this /htotmw idiot. In what measure 
lie seems transported with the antic pleasure 
Of childish baubles? Quarles, Emblems, IU. 2. 

5f. Lustful; wanton. 

In tiio doing of the deed of kind, 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes. 

Shak., M. of V., L 8. 
Could you but see the fuleome hero led 
By loathing vassals to his noble bed. 

Dryden, Suurn Cuftque. 

6. Tending to obscenity; coarse: ns, a fulsome 
epigram. Dryden. 

Msomely (fursum-li), adv. [< ME. fidsumli, 
abundantly, < fulsum f abundant, etc.: see fid- 
some.] If. Fully; abundantly. 

Thann were spacli spices spended al a-boute, 
FvlaunUi at the ful to echo freke ther-inne, 

A the wines ther-with wlch hem best liked. 

William of Palemc (E. E. T. 8.), L 482ft. 

2. In a fulsome manner; rankly; grossly; nau- 
seously; obscenely. 

Thirdly, God was sorely displeased with his people, be- 
cause they budded, decked, and trimmed up their own 
houses, and suffered God's house to be In ruine and decay, 
to lie uncomely and fuleomely. 

Old Eng. Homilies, On •Repairing and Keeping Clean 

(Churches. 

And the act of consummation fuleomely described in the 
very words of the most modest among all poets. 

Dryden, Bed. of Juvenal 

fulgomenOM (ful'ram-nes), n. [< ME. fidsom* 
nes fidsumnesse , abundance, < fidsum, abun- 
dant, + -nesse, -ness.] The state or quality of 
being fulsome, in any sense. 

The savour paaaeth ever longer the more 
For fuleomnes of his prolixftee. 

Chauoer, Squire's Tile, 1. 897. 

foltht, n. [ME., < AS. 'fjfUeth (in oomp.) Cm 
OnO.fidHda, MHG. vddede), fullness; </W,R 
fidD , + formative -tit.] Fullness; abundance. 

And of the cartage of corns comyn by ship, 

That no wegh siud want while (be werre teste, 

He no fbderor to fade, but tlie^ffAe haue, 

Sent fro the same lond by the sells Thelaphoo. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 8414. 



ftllTWKSttt (ful-ve.'ent), o. [<L. <Wwi*,Uwny, 
+ -Moent.] Somewnat tawny or rulvou* in col- 
or; approaching or becoming tawny. 
folvW (ful'vid), a, [■» Pg.Ix.Mido; an im- 
proper extension of fulvous, in imitation of 
frigid, < L. fulgidus.] Same as fulvous. 

And In right oolonn to the life depaint 
The fulvid eagle with her sun-bright eye. 

Dr. U . More, Psychoxoia, I. SL 

falro-mneoiifl (fui'v6-$'n$-us), a. [< L. fuivus, 
tawny, + mmm, brassy.] In entom., metallic- 
brassy in color, with a tinge of brownish yel- 
low. 

fnlTOUfl (fuTvus), a. [=» Pg. It .futoo, < L. fui- 
vus, deep-yellow, reddish-yellow, tawny, prob. 
orig. 4 flame-colored, 1 < fulgere, flash, lighten: 
see fulgent. Qt.flavous , of similar origin.] Red- 
dish-yellow in oolor; tawny. 

Gathering her/Wwm* fleece together, Janet ties it in a 
haaty knot at the back of her comely head. 

C. W. Menton, Rape of the Gamp, i. 

The Saaaaybe la the baatard hartebeeat of the Colonist*, 
and in considerably amaller than the animal laat described 
[the hartebeeat] ; the general oolonr ia deep blackiah, pur- 
ple-brown above, fulvous below. 

If. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 616. 

ftllwa (fuTw§), n. [E, Ind.] The native Indian 
name for the Bassia butyracea , a tree whose 
frnit yields the solid oil known as fulwa-butter. 

ftunt (rum), v. i. [Perhaps intended to be imi- 
tative.] To play upon a Addle ; thrum. 

Follow me, and /urn aa you go. B Jonoon. 

fomacoous (fu-m&'shius), a. [Also fumacious ; 

< L. fumu8, smoke (see fume), + -aoeowt.] 
Smoky ; hence, pertaining to smoke or smok- 
ing ; addicted to smoking tobacco. 

fumado (f^-ma'do), n. [< Sp. fumado , pp. of 
fumar, smoke, < L. fumare, smoke: nee fume.] 
A smoked fish, especially a smoked pilchard. 

Cornlali pilchards, otherwise called fumado*. 

Bathe , Lenten Mtuffe(Hari. Miac., VI. 166). 

Thom [fish] that serue for the hotter countries they . . . 
vsed at lint to fume by hanging thorn vp on long sticks one 
by one ... A drying them with the amoaku of a soft and 
oontinuall fire, from which they purchased the name of 
fumadoee. R. Care to, Survey of Cornwall, p. 83. 

ftimagef, n. [< OF.fumage , ML. fumagium , fuel 
(also used as an equiv. of focagium, joagium, a 
boarth-tax, also the right of cutting fuel) (see 
feuage, fooage), < L. fumus , smoke : see fume.] 
A tax on chimneys ; hearth-money. Also fuage. 

Fumage, or fuage, vulgarly called smoku-fartliiuin. 

Btadutone, Com , I. vill. 

A fumage, or tax of smoko farthings, or hearth tax, 
. . . ranges among thorn of the Auglo-Saxon period. Much 
n tax is mentioned subsequently In Doomsday Hook. It 
seems to have been a customary payment to the king for 
every hearth In all houses except those of the poor. 

8. Dowell , Taxes In England, I. 12. 

fumant (fil'mant), a. [< F. fumant, ppr. of 
fumer, smoke': see fume.] In her., emitting 
vapor or smoke. 

fumarate (ffi'ma-rfit), a. [ifumardc + -a to 1 .] 
In chem., a salt of fumarie acid. 

Fumaria 1 (f u-mfi'ri-ft), n. [NL. (also Sp. Pg. ), 

< h. fumus, smoke: see fume, n. Ct. fumitory!.] 
A genus of delicate herbaceous plants, the type 
of the order Fumariacew, distinguished by the 
single spur of the corolla and a globular one- 
seeaed fruit. The species are all natives of the old 
world, and several are weeds In cultivated fields In Europe. 
The common fumitory, F. ojlcinalie, now naturalised in 
most civilised countries, has a bitter, acrid tasto, and was 
in repute from early times as a remedy for a variety of 


fumaria 9 , n. Plural of fumarium. 

FumariacM (fu-m&-ri-a's$-$), n. pi. [NL., < 
Fumaria + -aveas.] *A natural order of plants, 
nearly allied to the Papaveracea, and some- 
times united with that order, from which it is 
distinguished by the irregular corolla, with its 
4 petals in dissimilar pairs, and by too 6 dia- 
delphous stamens. The foliage is much dissected, 
and the Juloe is colorless and Inert There are 7 genera, 
Including about 100 species. The principal genera are 
Corydalit, Fumaria , and Dioentra. See cuts under Cory • 
dalle and Dioentra. 

fomariftceoui (ffl-mA-ri-A'shiug), a. Belonging 
to or resembling the Fumariacece. 

fumarie (f^-mar'ik), a. [< Fumar-ia + -to.] 
In ohm., pertaining to or obtained from fumi- 
tory, a plant of the genus Fumaria nunarlo 

Mitt. G4U4O4. a monolMsic acid, a product of the action 
of heat on malic aold. It exists ready-formed In several 
Plants, as In common fumitory and Cetraria /stand tea. 
It forms line, soft, micaceous scales, soluble In water and 
alcohol. Formerly called gtaueie arid. 

fumarium (ffi-mfi'ri-um), pi. fumaria (•$). 
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from the flues being allowed to escape into it ; 
a smoke-room. 

fumarole (fil' rna-rol), n. [< It . fumaruolo, 
fumajuolo, a fumarole, < ML. fumariolum, tho 
vent of a chimney, dim. of ML. fumarium, a 
chimney, LL. a smoke-chamber: see fumart- 
hm.] A hole from which vapor issues in a sul- 
phur-mine or a volcano. 

fomatoryt (fii'ma-to-ri), n. Same as/umitotyi. 
fumble (ium'bl), v . ; pret, and pp .fumbhd, ppr. 
fumbling. [The b in excrescent, as in grumble, 
humble!, humble > 2 , etc. ; < D. fommclcn = LO. 
fummeln, fommeln, fumble, grope, a Sw .fitmla, 
also fanua a Dan. /mm to a icel. falma , fumble, 
grope; other forms are fumble!, q. v. (of Scand. 
origin), and fimhle! (appar., like G.dial. flmmeln , 
an attenuated form of fumble, LG. fummeln) ; 
prob. a derivative of tho word preserved in 
v)HG. folma a AS. folm a OS. pi. folmott, the 
hand, a L. palma, the palm of the hand : boo 
fumble*, palm 1 .] I. intrans. 1. To feel or 
grope about blindly or clumsily; hence, to 
make awkward attempts; seek or search for 
something awkwardly. 

I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers. 

Shak , Hen V , it a. 

They asked him for his certificate. . . So he f amidol 
in Ills Ikmoiu for one, and found none. 

Runyan , Pilgrim's Progress, p. 216 

Am not I a friend to help you out? You would lunc 
l>een fumbling half an hour for tills excuse. 

Dryden, Spanish Frlur 

My lumd trembles to that degree that I can hardly hold 
my pen, my understanding flutters, and my memory fum- 
Met. Chesterfield, Misc. Works, IV. lxxi 

Thu author fumbles after a thought, and the critic fum- 
bles after the author. N. A. Ree., cXLlti. 64. 

lie was never at rest for an instant, but changed Ills 
support from one leg to the other, . . . and fumbled , ns 
It were, with his feet. 

J. W. Palmer, The Now and the Old, p. 124. 
2f. To stutter; stammer; licsitato in speech; 
mumble. 

Uo fumbles up into a loose adieu. 

Shak., T uud C., iv. 4 
lie fumbleth in the mouth. 

His speech doth fall. Tragedy of King John (1611). 

He heard his wife Calpuroia, being fust asleep, weep 
and sigh, and put forth many fumtding lamuiituhlu 
speeches. North, tr. of Plutarch, p 618. 

n. trans. 1. To find by groping; secure or 
ascertain by feeling about blindly or clumsily. 

Lata that night a small squaro man, In a wet overcoat, 
fumbled his way into the damp entrance of the house. 

G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 18. 
Specifically— 2. In base-ball, foot-bull, and other 
games, to stop or catch (the ball) in such a 
clumsy way that an opportunity in the game 
is lost. — 3. To manage awkwardly; crowd or 
tumble together; jumble, 
fumble (fum'bl), n. l< fumble, v.] 1. The act 
of groping: awkward attompt; aimlesH search. 
[Rare.] — 2. In base-ball, foot-ball, and other 
games, an act of fumbling. 

Tho world’s a well strung fldle, mans tongue the quill, 
That fills the world wlth/umftfc for want of skill. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 87. 
fambler (fum'bl6r), n. One who fumbles or 
gropes. 

famDlinglsr (fum'bling-li), adv. In a fumbling, 
awkward, hesitating, or stammering manner. 

Many good schollars speake but fuaMingly; like h rich 
man that for want of particular note and difference can 
briug you no oertaine ware readily out of his shop. 

B. Joneon, Discoveriea. 

fume (fum), n. [< ME. fume, < OF .fum (F. dial. 
fum), m., also fume, t, and fumec, F. fumte s 
Pr. fum ss 08p. fumo, 8p. humo = Pg. It. fumt, 
< L. fumus, smoke, Btcam, fume, ss Skt. dhuma, 
smoke, perhaps < V Mu, shake.] If. Smoke. 
As from the fyrn ilc|icrtlth/Mno», 

Mo body and sowlc asondru goothe. 

MS. Cantab. Yt. II. 8K, f. 20. ( HaUiweU .) 

Great pity too 

That, having wielded th‘ elements and built 
A thousaud systems, each in his owu way, 

They should go out In fume and be forgot. 

Cowper, Task, ill. 

2f. Incense. 

Bend a fume, and keep the air 
Pure and wholesome, sweet and blest 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 2. 

3. Any smoky or invisible vaporous exhala- 
tion, especially if possessing narcotic, stifling, 
or other marked properties; volatile matter 
arising from anything: an exhalation : gener- 
ally in the plural : as, tho fumes of tobacco : the 
fumes of burning sulphur ; the fumm of wine. 

Whan he came to the place, anon the erthe moeuyd, and 
a fumme of grete swetenease was feltc in such® wyse that 
Iudaa smote his hondes to-gyder for loye. 

ASg Rood (B. K T. 8.), p. 167. 


Amut 

Whereas, I11 passing over some mines, he found himself 
molested by offensive fume*, he felt no such effect when 
ho was upon thut hcoihi of ground under which there lay 
velna of ciutmlmr, or, if 3011 please, n mine of quick-silver 
ore. Boyle, Works (ed. 1744), IV. 278. 

4. Any mental agitation regarded as clouding 
or affecting the understanding ; excitement; 
especially, an irritable or angry mood; p&B- 
»ion : generally in the singular. 

Her fume need* no spurs, 

Mho’ll gallop far enough to her destruction. 

Shak , 2 Heu. VI., L 8. 
Mhe, out of love, desires 1110 not to go to my father, be- 
cause something hath put him in a tume against me. 

Shu leg. Merchant s W Jfe, Iv. 6. 
But least of all PhiloNopli) presumes 
Of truth in dreams, from melancholy fumes. 

Dryden, llliid and Panther, ill. 611. 
The /bine* of Ills passion do reall> intoxicate and cou 
found his Judging and discerning fucully 

South, Sermons. 

5. Anything comparable to fuine or vapor, 
from being unsubstantial or fleeting, ns an idle 
conceit, a vain imagination, and the like. 

Such natural philosophy ns shall not \anifdi in the fume 
of subtile, sublime, or delectable speculation. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, ti. 126. 
Memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall l>e a f nine, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. Shak., Macbeth, I. 7. 

To know 

That which before us lies in daily life 
Is tlie prime wisdom . wlmt Is more ts/bme, 

Or emptiness, or fond Impertinence. 

Milton, P. L., vill. 124. 

0. The incense of praise; hence, inordinate 
flattery. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Pardon, great prelate, sitli I thus presume 
To sciice perfection with Imperfect fbwe. 

IMvim, To Worthy Persons. 

To smother him with fumet and eulogies . . . because 
he is rich. 

Rnrtun, Aiuil. of Mel., Democritus to the Reader, p. 84. 
7. Ono apt to got inlo a fume; a passionate 
person, lhmes. [Rare.] 

The notary's wife wus a little Jumc of a woman, and Uie 
notary thought it well to amid a hurricane by u mild re- 
ply. Sterne, Kcntimeiitul Journey. 

fame (fum), v . ; prot. and pp .famed, ppr. fum- 
ing. [< F. fumer = Pr. Sp. Pg- fumar = It. 
fumare, < Ij. fumare, smoke, steam, reek, fume, 
< fumus, smoke, steam : see fume, n. In comp. 
effume, infante, perfume .] i. tn trans. 1. To 
smoke ; throw off smoko in combustion. 

clod 

With Incense, where tho golden altar /Mined. 

Miltim, P. L., xl. 18. 

The rain Increases. The tire sputters and fumee. 

C. D. Warner, In the Wilderness, vL 

2. To emit any smoky or invisible vaporous 
exhalation; throw off narcotic, stifling, pun- 
gont, fragrant, or otherwise noticeable volatile 
matter. 

The Work houses where Uie Ijiekcr Is laid on are ac- 
counted very unwliolsoni, by ictisoti of 11 poisonous qual- 
ity, said to be In the Luck, which fume* Into tlie Drains 
through the Nostrils of those flint work at it, making 
Uiem break out in botches and Idles 

JJnwjnn, Voyages, II. I. 62. 

Some, os sho sipp’d, tlie fuming liquor fann'd. 

I'm*, K of the L., ill. 114. 

3. To be eonfiisod by emotion, excitement, or 
excess, as if by stupefying or poisonous rumes. 

Ay me the dHyes thut I in dole consume 1 
Alas the nights whh h witness© well mine woe ! 

O wrongful! world wich inukest my fHiicle/i/ia* 1 

Futtcnham, Arte of fing. Poesie, p. 177. 
Tic up the lilNTtlne In a field of feasts ; 

Keep ills bruin fuming. Shak., A. and (\, II. 1. 

4. To pass off in vapor. 

Their parts are kept from fumiiyt away by their fixity. 

G Cheyne. 

The shows 

That for oblivion take their dally birth 
From all the fum ing vanities of Kuiili ! 

‘Wordxteorth, Hky Prospect. 
They crushed the whole moss |»f ore] into powder, and 
then did something to it— apulltal boot, I believe to 
drive away the sulphur. That fwhod on, and left the 
rest as promlsciiouM as before. 

Mrs. WhUney, Leslie Goldthwulte, xl. 

5. To be angered or irritated; be in a passion. 

Their vineyards he dertroyed round, 

Which made them fret atia/bmr. 

Sanmm (Child's Hal lads, VIII. 204). 

What have you done ? she chafes and fumee outrageously, 
And still they persecute her. 

Fletcher , Wit without Money, Iv. 4. 

Faming liquor, In chem., one of various preparations 
which emit fumes on exposure to the air. *Byn. Land 2. 
To reek.— 0. To fret.ehsfe, storm. 

II. trans. If. To smoke; dry in smoke; fu- 
migate. 



Those [fish | that serue for the hotter countries . . . they 
wed el Amt t*> fume by hanging them vp on long sticks 
one by mm . . . A drying them with the emoake of a sof t 
and continual] Are. R. Carew, Hurvoy of Cornwall, p. SKI. 

8. To treat with fumes, as of a chemical sub- 
stance. 

Flavour d Chian wine* with Incence /utnVf 
To slake patrician thirst. Bycr, Ruins of Home. 

3f. To perfume. 

Now aru the lawue slieetos/um’rf with vyolets. 

Marlon, What you Will, Hi 1. 
Fume all the ground, 

Ami sprinkle holy water, for unsound 
And foul infection 'gins to HU the air. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v ft. 

4. To disperse or drive away in vapors; send 
up as vapor. 

Our hate Is spent and /toned away in va|>our, 

Before our liands lie at work. 

B. Janitim, Catiline, Hi. 3. 
The heat will fume away most of the scent Mortimer. 
How vicious hearts /time frenzy to the bruin Yount?. 

5. To offer incense to; hence, to flatter ex- 
cessively. 

They denil-dcify and fume him so 

Cowfter, Task, v. 286. 

fumert (fu'mGr), w. One who fumes or perfumes ; 
a perfumer. 

Embroiderers, feather-makers, fumert. Amu. and FI. 

fnmerellt (fu'iwj-rol), n. ftauio as femerel. 
linnet, fewmet’(fu'met), n. [Usually in pi., 
fumets, few mots, with accom.dim. term., < OF. 
fumtrs, the dung or excrements of deer, < fu- 
titer, d uii( 7 , manure, an alteration, in simulation 
otfunwr , smoke, reek, of OF. fimer, < ML .fima- 
re, dung, void excrement, < L.fimus, dung: see 
fimc, fiants.] The dung of the deer, hare, etc. 
For by bis slut. Ills entries, and hit port, 
ills fruyingM, fru> me ft, ho dutli promise sport, 

And stand I ng 'fore the dogs. 

A. J onion, Sail Shepherd, I. 2. 

fametert, fumeteret, n. Middle English forms 

at fumitory*. 

ftimette (fu-mot/), n . [< F. J'umet, flavor (of 

wine, of u partridge, etc.), < OF. fum, smoke, 
vajtor : see funic , n.] The scent of meat when 
kept loo long ; the characteristic savor or flavor 
of venison or nthor game ; the game-flavor ; the 
scent from meals cooking. 

A haunch of ven'son mode her sweat, 

Unless It had the rlght/umeM*. Swift. 

There are such steams from savoury pies, such a fumette 
from plump pnrtrldges and roasting pigs, that 1 think 1 
can distinguish them os easily as I know a ruse from a lilnk. 

R M. .lejihson. 

fnmewort (filin' wGrt), n. A plant, of the order 
Fumartacew. 

ftunidt (ffi'inid), a. f< L.fumidus, full of smoke, 
< fumus, smoko : bug fume, n.] Braoky; vapor- 
ous. 

Thus Inm In aqua fortls will fall Into ebullition, with 
noise mid emlcatlou, as also a crass and finnut exhalation. 

Sir T. Browne . Vulg Kri., li r*. 
Two or three of these fumid vortices are able to whirl it 
about the whole elty, rendering It In a few minutes like 
the picture of Troy sacked by the Greeks, or the uppnuu lies 
of Mount Ilccln. Resign, Fiiiiilrugluiii, i. 

fumidityt (fq-raid'i-ti), a. [< fumid + -My.] 
The state or q unlity of being fumid ; smokiness. 
Bailey , 1727. 

fomidnesst (fu'mid-nes), •». Fumidity. Hatley, 
1727. 

fomlferons (fu-mif'e-rus), a . [=3 ftp. fumifnro 

sb Pg. It. fum (f era, <L. furntfer, X fumus, smoke, 
steam, + ferre = E. tow 1 .] Producing smoke. 
Cotes, 1717. [Rare.] 

fomifugist (fii-mif 'u-jist), a. [< L. fumus, 
smoke, + fug'arr. drive away, + E. -wf. j On© 
who or that which drives away smoke or fumes, 
ftunifyt, v. t. [< L. fumus, smoko, + -ficarc, 
make: see -/y.] "" 


To impregnate with smoke. 


Dat'tes. 

We had everyone ratmn'd a full charge of sot-weed Into 
our infernal guns, in order to fumify our Immortalities. 

Tom Brown, Works, II 19a 

fomigantt (ffi'mi-gant), a. [< L. fumigan(U)s, 
ppr. ot fumigare, fumigate : see fumigate.'] Fum- 
ing. ilaileg, 1727. 

fumigate (ffi'mi-gat), r. t. ; pret. and pp. fumi- 
gated, ppr. fumigating . [< L. fumigatus, pp. of 


fumigare (> It. fumigare as ftp. Pg. fumigar 
OF. fumier). smoke, fumigate, < fumus, smoke, 
4- tigers, drive.] 1. To apply smoke to; ex- 
pose to the action of smoke. 

A high dado, 8 ft high, of fumigated oak. 

Aeek's Jour. Dee. Art , II. 846. 

Specifically — 8. To expose to the action of 
fumes (as of sulphur), as in disinfecting apart- 
ments, clothing, etc. 
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There If always dinger tu the pillows and mattresses 
[after smallpox J, for they cannot be thoroughly/Wm^afed. 
nor can they be washed, therefore theae articles should 
he burned. Buck's Handbook of Med. 8d., VI. 486. 

3. To perfume. 

You must be bathed and/uvatyuted first 

A. Jonton , Alchemist, L 1. 

The Egyptians take great delight in perfumes, and often 
fumigate their apartments. 

Jt. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, 1. 171. 

fumigation (ffi-mi-gft'shon), n. [= F. fumiga- 
tion vs ftp. fumigation m Pg. fumigaqfio = It. fu- 
mtyazionc; a b fumigate + -ion.] 1. The act of 
fumigating, or of using or applying smoke or 
fumes (as of sulphur) for various purposes, as 
for coloring, or for disinfecting houses, clothes, 
etc. 

It was the enstom of the ancients to force Wes out of 
their hives by fumigation. 

Fawket , tr. of Apollonius Hhodlus’s Argonautioa, 11., note. 
8. The smoke or fumes generated in fumigat- 
ing; in an old use, fragrant vapor or incense 
raised by heat. Fumigation was formerly used 
as a sacrificial offering or in magical ceremo- 
nies. 

They [devotion and knowledge] savour toglther farre 
more sweetly than any fumigation, cither of juniper, in- 
cense, or whatsooucr else, he they neuer so pleasant, doth 
aauour In any man’s nose. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1017. 

My fumigation Is to Venus, Just 
The souls of roses, and ml coral's dust : 

And, last, to make my fumigation good, 

Tis mtxt with sparrows' brains and pigeons' blood. 

Dryden. 

Arabia was not abandoned u holly to the Inclemency of 
Its climate, as It produced myrrh and frankincense, which, 
when lined as perfumes or fumigations, were powerful an- 
tiseptics of their kind. Druer, Source of the Hilo, 1. S74 

fumig&tor (fu'mi-ga-tor), n. [= F. fumigateur 
= ftp. fumigador ; as" fumigate + -or.] One 
who or that which fumigates; specifically, a 
furnace or brazier in which tobacco-stems, dis- 
infecting materials, etc., arc burned for the 
purpose of creating a heavy Hinoko destructive 
to insect life, as in plant-houses, or for purify- 
ing or perfuming an apartment. 

A corps of physicians and funugator* went to the . . . 
Hotel, and thoroughly disinfected and fumigated the room 
Sri Amur., N. B., LIE. 177. 

fumlgatorium (ffi # mi-ga-t6'ri-um), n. ; pi. fu- 
mtgatoria (-ft). [ML., nout. of *fumigatonus : 

see fumigatory.] A censer, ftee thurible . 
fomig&tory (ra'mi-ga-to-ri), a. [= F. fumiga- 
toire vs ftp. fumUfatono s= Pg. fumigatorio, < ML. 
*fumigatorius, \ L. fumigare, pp. fumigatus, fu- 
migate : see fumigate.] Having the quality of 
cleansing or disinfecting by smoke, 
family (lu'mi-ll), adv. With fume; smokily. 
II right. 

fammg (ffi'ming), n. [Verbal n. of fume, t?.] 
If. Smoking; fumigation. 

The fuming of the holes with brimstone, garllok, or 
other unsavory things will drive moles out of tlic ground 
Mortimer , Ilusbandry. 

8f. Fume; idle conceit; vain funcy. 

O fanule fond, tliy fuminge hath mu fed, . . . 

Hath poysened all the virtues In my brest 

Mir. for Mage., p. 260 
3. Irritated oxcitement; auger, 
fuming-box (fu'ming-boks), u. A chamber or 
box in which sheets of silvered paper prepared 
for photographic printing may be exposed to 
the fumes or liquid ammonia, which nave the 
effect of improving the color of the prints ami 
increasing the speed of printing. Bom* simple 
device is supplied for haugiug the sheets over the vessel 
containing the ammonia. 

fomingly (fu'ming-li), adv. In a fuming man- 
ner; angrily; in a rage. 

They answer fwm&nQtg. Booker, Redes. Polity, v. 22. 

foming-pot (ffi'ming-pot), w. A brazier or 
censer. 

fnmisht(fu'mi8h),a. [< i /kei6 + -i6h 1 .] Smoky; 
hot ; choleric. [Rare.] 

An other sort are there, that wll seeke for no cum fort, 
nor yet none receive, but are in their tribulation (l>e It 
lease, or sickues), so teatle, so furnish, and so far out of al 
paciencc, that It hoteth no man to apeake to them. 

Air T. More, (him fort against Tribulation (1673), fol 9. 

Tli o furnish ami dryer part of the cloude yodding a pur- 
plish, the waterte a greenish Sea-odour. Ac., ... arc ac- 
counted the naturall causes of this wonder of Nature (the 
rainbow], Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

ftamifihnewt (fu'mish-nes), f». The state or 
quality of being furnish ; fretfulness; passion. 

Drive thou out of us all fumishness, indignation, and 
self-will. Coverdale, Fruitful Lessons (Parker Soc.X p. 24. 

ftunitert, n. Same a* fumitory*. 
fomitory 1 (ffi'mi-to-ri), n, rFmm&rly also fit- 
matorg; an alteration (as ft with test. term. 
•erg) of earlier/kmifer, < ME. fumster, fumetsre, 
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fitmgtsre , < OF. fumo-torre. F . fimete r re m Pr. 
fumterraim It. fumostsmo), < ML. fimus terns, 
lit. (as inG. ordrauch m as Bw. Jord- 

rok; so NL. ftp. Pg .fumaria, fumiforv) ‘smoke 
of the earth’ (so named from its smell) : L.fk- 
mus, smoke; terra, gen. of terra , earth.] The 
common name for species of the genus Fuma- 
ria . 

Ye take youre laxatives, 

Of lauriol, centaure, and fumetere. 

Chaucer , Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 148. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shak., Hen. V. f v. X 

OlimMnf fumitory, tho AdUumia eirrhosa. 

fomitory^ (ffl'ml-t^-ri), n. [Prop. *fimatorg, 
< L. fimare, pp. fumatus, smoke: see fume.] 
A smoking-room. Davies. [Rare.] 

Yim ... sot away your time In Mongo’s fumitory 
among a pared of old smoak-dry’d cadators. 

Tom Brown, Works, II. 179. 

fommel (fum'elbj n. [E. dial., also funnel; ori- 
gin obscure.] The offspring of a stallion and 
a she-ass; a ninny. [Local, Eng.] 

famOM (ffi'mds), a. Same as famous. 

ftunOBityt (fu-mos'l-ti), n. [< ME. fumosite, < 
OF. fumosite, F.fumositd = Pr. fumosetat, fit- 
mositat s= ftp. fumosidad a Pg. fitmosidade m 
It. fummosita, <ML.fumomta(t-)s, < h.fimosus, 
smoky: see famous.} 1. The quality of being 
fumous or fumid; tendency to emit fumes or 
cause eructation. 

Riff dyuurse drynkes of thalr e fumosite haue the dissesld, 
Kte an appulle rawe. Babers Book (K. K. T. 8.), p. 124. 

8. pi. Fumes arising from oxoessive drink- 
ing or oating, or eructations from indigestible 
food. 

Of Rile limner metes ye must thus know A fele 
The fuinwntres of fysch, flesche, A fowles, dyuers A feele 
ImonyJ Babers Book (E. K T. B.X p. 189. 

Eaten after moate when a man is drunken Indeed, It 
rlddetli away the fumosittes In the bralne, and bringeth 
him to lie sober. Holland , tr. of Pliny, xx. 9. 

famous rfu'mus), a. [Also fumosc; < ME. fit- 
mose, < OF. fum os = Pr. fit mas = ftp. Pg. It. 
fumosf/, < L. fimosuSf full of smoko, < fumus, 
smoke, steam, fume: see fume, w.] If. Fumy; 
producing fumes or eructations. 

Hyr, hertyly y pray yow for to telle mo Certenle 
Of how many metes that arfumosr in thelre degre. 

Babers Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 139. 
So that the Klwte of Flanders passti nought 
Tliat In the narrowe sec It he not brought 
Into the Kochelle to fetch the fum our wine. 

Hakluyt ’* Voyages, 1. 189. 

8. In bat., smoke-colored; fuliginous; gray 
changing to brown. 

flamy (fu'mi), a. Producing fumes; full of va- 
por; vaporous. 

From dice and wine tho youth retir’d to rest, 

And puff ml the fumy god from out Ills breast. 

Dryden , yRneld. 

Oppressed with sleep, and drown'd \nfnmy wine, 

The prostrate guards their regal charge resign. 

Brooke , Constantia. 

flan (fun), ft. [First appears in literature in 
the latter part of the 17th century; scantly re- 
corded in the 18th century (In Gay, Goldsmith, 
Bums, etc.); of ftc. origin, ult. Celtic: cf. Gael. 
fonn, delight, desire, temper, an air, as Ir. fonn , 
delight, desire. Certainly not connected with 
fon, fond *.] 1. Mirthful sport; frolicsome 

amusement; enjoyment from gay or comical 
action or spoech. 

He was remarkably cheerful In his temper; and the 
most forward always in promoting Innocent mirth, of that 
puerile species which we In Kngliud call fun, in great re- 
quest among the young men In Aliyssinia. 

Bruce, Source of tike Nile, II. 846. 

8. Mirthful wit or humor; sportive gaiety of 
speech or manner; drollery; whimsicality. 

Bnch wit had current pass’d alone. 

Tho' Helwyn’s fun had ne'er lieeu known. 

0. Birch, To Mr. Cambridge. 
Here Wliltcfoord reclines, and, deny It who can, 
Though he merrily liv'd, lie is now a grave man ; 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun, 

Who mllui'd a joke, and rejoic'd in ajiun. 


That fun, the most English of qualities, which does not 
reach the height of humour, yet overwhelms even gravity 
Ueelf with a laughter in which there is no sting or bitter* 
ness. Mrs. OHpkeuit, Sheridan, p. 64. 

Figure Of fun. Bee figure.— In fUXL aa a joke; by way 
of making fun; not seriously: as, It was said in fun.— 
Like flu, in a lively, energetic, or rapid manner. [Colloq.] 
Tliat [noise] stopped all of a sudden, and the bolts went 
to like fun. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, IL 8. 

Hot to see tile flu oi; not to take as a joke; be unwOl* 
Ing to put up with. 

^ Y oun^M IUer didwcUw the fun of toeing impeewion to 



TO hi gfW* ftm. to be very amusing or funny. [Colloq.] 

with Urn last half. T. UmfUm^TKm Brown at Rugby, it & 
TO malDt fUn to ridicule. 

fun (fan), v. i . ; pret. and pp./nwaod, ppr. /«m. 
MV. [<>», *.] To make fan; jert ; Joke: w, 
I wm only funning. [Colloq.] 

ftmunbaluit (f$-nam 7 b$-l$nt), *. I<h.funt», 
m rape, + ambvlan{t-)t, ppr. of ambulare, walk: 
gee amble. Ct. funambulate.'] A rope-walker; 
a funambulist. [Bare.] 

‘He's fain to stand like the Fummbulant, 

Who aeeiua to tread the air, and fall he mutt, 

Save hia Self ■ weight him oounter-poyaeth lust. 

Bylmdcr, tr. of Da Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Decay. 

ftmambnlate (f ^-nam^-l&t), v. L; prete and 
pp. fommimtdlm, ppr. fonambulating. [< L. 
funis, a rope. + ambmatus, pp. of ambulare, 
walk: gee amble, v. Cf. funambulus . ] To walk 
on a rope. [Bare.] 

fanambalfttlon (fu-nam-b$-la'shqn), n. [</*- 
nambulaie + -ion.) Bope-walldng. [Bare.] 

fnnambnlatory (f>nam / b^l&-to-ri). a. [< /*- 
nambulate + -ory.] 1. Performing like a rope- 
walker. — 2. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
rope-walking. [Bare in both uses.] 

Tread aoftly and circumspectly In thia /unambulatory 
track and narrow path of goodness. 

sSr T. Browne, Christ Mor., i. 1. 

funambulist (f$-nam'b$-list), n. [< Jj. funam- 
bulus, a rope-dancer, + -ist. J A performer on 
a stretched rope; a rope-walker or rope-dancer. 

lie l Mr. Fittl deaurlbed hia aitnation at the end [of hia 
attempt to read an act of Parliament] with the simplicity 
natural to one who waa no charlatan, and Bought for no 
reputation by the trieka of a funambulist. 

Ds Quincey, Style. 

fonambulot (ffl-nam'bu-16), ft. [= F. funam- 

funamboto, funanbulo, < L. funambulus. a rope- 
walker: see funambulus.] Same as funambu- 
list. 

We ace the Induatry and practice of tumblera and /if- 
nambulos. 


funambulust (fft-nam'bu-lim), ft. [L.. a rope- 
dancer, rope-walker, < funis, a rope, + ambu- 
lare, walk : see amble , r.J Same as funambulist. 

I aee him walking, not, like a funambului, upon a cord, 
but upon tlie edge of a raior. 

Sir H. Wotton, Beliqulai, p. 887. 

Funarla (fu-nft'ri-$), n. [NL., fem. of LL. fu- 
narius , of or belonging to a rope, < fonts, a rope, 
a cord.] A genus or terminal-fruited mosses 
with an inflated oalyptra and an oblique and 
(usually) double penstome. F. hygrmmtrica la 
▼cry ooiumou and widely distributed , growing In spring 
by waysides, on bare ground, wet Band, and rooks. It has 
received its specific name from the hygroscopic character 
of the fruit-stalk, which twists in drying and untwists 
again when wet. There are 8 other British and 8 other 
North American species. 

fanettan (fungk'shon), n. [< OF. function, F. 
fonchan =s Sp .foncion = Pg. fonc&o, fonoq&o = 
It. fonsione, K L. foneHo(n~), performance, exe- 
cution, < fungi, pp. functus, perform, execute, 
discharge. Cf. defunct.] 1. Fulfilment or dis- 
charge of a set duty or requirement; exercise 
of a faculty or offlee. 

And all the ceremony of this compact 
Heal'd in my /unction, by my testimony. ^ 

There is hardly a greater difference lietwecn two things 
than there is between a representing commoner in the 
function of his publlck calling and the same person in 
common life. Swift. 

2. Activity in general; action of any kind; be- 
havior. 

My thought, whose murder yet Is hut fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of mail, that /unction 
la smother'd in surmise. Shak., Macbeth, 1. 8. 

Function carries pleasure with It as its psychical ac- 
companiment. but what determines, makes, and la good 
or bad, la in the end function, 

F. a. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 123. 

3. Power of acting; faculty; that power of 
acting in a specific way which appertains to a 
thing by virtue of its special constitution; that 
mode or action or operation which is proper to 
any organ, faculty, office, structure, etc. [This 
is the most usual signification of the term.] 

Dark night, that from the eye hlM function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes. 

Shot., M. N. D., UL 2. 
So alow th’ unprofitable momenta roll, 

That look up all the function* of my soul. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, I. L 40. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exerolae all functions of a man 

Oowper, Task, UL 199. 

Functions dwell in beast and bird that away 
The reasoning mind, or with ^tt ^taro^p tay. ^^ ^ 
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AU these virions functions (of living befugsj, however, 
may be considered under three heads : — <l> Functions qf 
Nutrition, divisible inUi/WncfiotM of absorption and meta- 
morphosis, and comprising ail those functions by which 
an organism is enabled to live, grow, and uiaiutain its ex- 
istence as an individual.- (2) functions qf Rcprottuehan, 
comprising all those functions whereby fresh lndlvidusls 
are produced and the ]H.>rpotnatton of the species is se- 
cured.— (8) Functions qf Relation or Correlation, compris- 
ing all those function* (such ns sensation and voluntary 
motion) whereby the outer world is brought Into relation 
with the organism, and the organism in turn Is enabled to 
act upon the outer world. II A. Nicholson. 

The very Idea of an organ is that of no apparatus for the 
doing of some definite work, which is ItR.rnwrion 

Argyll, Nineteenth Century, XXIll. 1B2. 

The normal operations of each of these faculties are 
called its functions. The term is taken from the aetlou 
of the liodily organs. .Prom these it is transferred to or- 
gans in the metaphysical sense, ns the “organs of govern- 
incut," and the functions which they iHirform. in hath 
these applications it has come to mean, first, tho appro- 
priate operations of each, ami then tlio activities to which 
they are apimlnted, set apart, or destined. 

N. Farter, Human Intellect, | 87. 

4. That which one in bound or which is one’s 
business to do; business; office; duty; em- 
ployment. 

You have paid the heavens your function, and the pris- 
oner the very debt of your calling. 

Shak., M. for M., lit. 2 

The king being dead, and hia death concealed, he, under 
colour of oxeouting the function of another, gatherctli 
strength to hlmfeelfe. Holland, tr. of 1.1 vy, p. 8U 

His [Washington's] function was to create an army and 
administer the government. l>oth of whicli ho did with 
self-devotion, ability, and faithfulness. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. IB. 

6. An official ceremony, (a) Eerie *. , a religious 
service with elaborate ritual and music. 

1 . . . kept fasts and feasts Innumerable, 

Matins and vespers, fund tun* la no end. 

Browning, King and Hook, T. 212. 

On the whole, the music wns good, and the/nneffon 
sufficiently Impress! vo -what with the gloom of the tem- 

R le everywhere starred with tapers, and the grand altar 
ghtod to the mountain-top. 

W. D. IIowcll*, Venetian Life, xvlil. 

(6) Any important occasion marked by ulalMirate cere- 
monial : extended lu recent use to cover social entertain- 
ments, as operas, balls, and receptions. 

The other great annual functum la the burning of Guy 
Fawkes oil the 6th of November. 

Fortnightly Iter., K. H., XXXIX. 181. 

On the first occasion when Roliert could bo Induced Lo 
attend one of these function* |breakfast parties |, lie saw 


Amotion 

m I. the onlor of din«raiU.tkm.- AlCUbnle Amotion. 
Aee algebraic. — Alternating function Aee alternate, 
v. i. - Analytic function, a function which can l*e per- 
fectly represented hy a series proceeding according to 
successive integral positive j lowers of the variable, or of 
Uio variable plus a coiistant, or by n multitude or such 
series, some ouu of which is convergent for each value of 
the variable w lib h does not correspond to an infinite value 
of the function [This tci in whs introduced hy Lagrange 
in 1797. | Animal function, arbitrary function, etc. 
Aee the adjectives. AppeU’S functions, hy|>orgeouiet* 
rical functions of two vtn tables — Associated function. 
Aaute as adjunct spherical function Btrnoullian func- 
tion. Aee Itei nouUtan Bessel’s or BtSSOllan flttSki- 
tiOnS, functions defined b> the e(|imtloii 
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opi»site to him what he supposed to Ihi a lad of twenty 
Ward, Robert Klsmerc, xxxlli. 


Mrs. I 

6. In math., a mathematical quantity w]io»e 
value depends upon tho values of other quanti- 
ties, culled tho arffumcntH or independent, varia- 
bles of the function ; a mathematical qui 
whose changes of value dtqn-ud on those of 
other quantities called its variables. Thus, if the 
diameter of a circle \hs conceived to var> in length, the 
length of the circumference will also var> with it, in ac- 
cordance with a fixed geometrical law, and is therefore a 
function of the diameter, the latter being regarded as the 
independent variable. Ao In the equntion g a ax -f- b, If x 
be conceived to vary independently, y will 1 h* its function, 
since its value will vary with each successive value of x. 

The common algebraic notation is y » (x), to be mul 

u y is a function of x.” K, ami other letters Hre often J?™ 11 
used in place of /. It is not tin* siHi-lal value of fx, but 
this quantity considered as variable and as depending 
upon x, which Is called the function It is even called 
the same function Irrespective of the special values of 
certain parameters upon which it may depend, and which 
are considered not os variables, but as constants. The 
earlier analysts used functum to mean merely a power, 
or continued product of a quantity into itself. The pres- 
ent mathematical meaning first npitcurs in the Latin cor- 
respondence between Leibnitz and .loliii Bernoulli. M athe- 
matical usage Is not precisely settled us to the meaning, 
and this In two respects. First, an some writers use the 
word, the possible values of the function depend upon the 
values of the variables; so that, If y is a function of r, 
there mnstbe some value which y can take for some value 
of x, which it cannot take for some other value of x. But 
other writers hold tlmt two quantities which are func- 
tions of a third are functions of each other. For exam- 
ple, If x ■ tan f and ymtan tan ( t g 8), they 

hold that y Is a function of x, although It can take every 
vslne for every value of x ; for there Is even here a con- 
neutlon between tbe values of x and y, so that In the course 
of any continuous change of x the mode of change of y la 
somewhat restricted. Aeoondly, according to the usage 
of Cauchy and his followers, If an imaginary quantity, 

JT + Yi, be so connected with another, * + yi, that X and 
Y are each of them functions of x and y, say X » F(x, y) 
and Ym/lrn, y\ then the former Imaginary is a fnnctlon 
at the other; but the majority of mathematicians have 
restricted the name functum to what the school of Cauchy 
would term monognnwus and differentiable functions, al- 
though such a restriction Is impossible where the variable 
does not vary continuously The tendency of recent writ- 
ers is to give tho greatest possible breadth to the applica- 
tion of the terra. 

7. Hence, anything which is dependent for its 
value, ghmificanee, etc., upon something else.— 
Abelian mnotlon. fern AOelians.— Adlunot spherical 
tefltaML * high** differential coefficient of oneof the 
spherical functions Pa or Q* multiplied by certain con- 
■taata depending on m and n and by (l— tftywjs, where 


But sonic writers siilmtltiite » very where in tills equation 
fix for x. There arts besides, associated functions called 
Bussellan functions of the second order Bln9t*S func- 
tion, the fuuctlou defined by the integral 

tt(jt)«^(l/(cs— 1) — + l)v-u*jx d*. 

Biquadratic function, nn Integral function of the fourth 
degree.— Borchardt's function, tile general ing func- 
tion of symmulrlc functlousof tin* roots of an equation. — 
Calculus of functions. Hoe calculus. Carnot's func- 
tion; n function of tlie temperature in Carnot's theory 
of heat, which Is now known to lie tho rcciprocnl of the 
absolute temperature.— Characteristic function of a 
moving system, the tline-lntcgrul of the \ls viva, or the 
siHiee-iutegral of tho momentum.— Circular function. 
Hee cncutar .- Circulating function. Humu as circula- 
tor. ». Class of functions with referenoe to a group 
Of operations, such a collection of fum tloua flint any 
oiietntloii of the group performed on any function of the 
class produces another function of tho class; the class qf 
a function Is used In auother sense by V ivunti. - Oomr 

elementary function. Act* cumjdcnuutary.- Complex 
function, nil Imaginary 1 miction. Conical function, a 
siH'cinl kind or spherical function adapted to calculating 
thcdistilbutb.il of electricity a cone.- Conjugate 
functions, two functions, ii, «, of rectangular coordi- 
nates, x , y , sncli that u [ i* \T ~~ i Is a monogenous function 
of* + vf~ i. Continuous, critical, curvltal, etc., 
mnotlon. Seethe adjettives Cyclic function, a func- 
tion of inure than one \nrlablc wbtcli experiences a con- 
stant addition to its value every time the variables are 
made to vary eontlmu.iislv from a given set of values 
through somcevcleof valium hack to the same primitive set 
of values. Thomson and Tait. Oyolotomlc function, 
an Irreducible function fmming a divisor of an count loti 
for tlie division of the circle into a uiiiubci of equal psrta. 
— Cylindrical fUnctlOlL a Bcsscllnn function of tlie first 
or second order. |Ao first called h) Heine, on at count of 
the coimeellon of these functions with the ]s.teiitla1 of 
a cylinder. I— Derivative function. See deruutivc.- 
Derived fUnotlon, h differential eoeitieieut DilTereii- 
tlahle function, a full, (loll having ii ilittcnnliiate finite 
differential coefficient for every value of the variable with- 
in a certain limit. l*u Ilm* hcyinorul, 1H74. Hee H>»cr- 
stramian function (/*), under Weicrstmssian.- Dihedral 
function. Hee judyhcdral functum, under j*duhcdtal.— 
Dirlchletlan function, ll function occurring III the the- 
ory of the numbera of classes of binary qiiadiatfc forms. 

quantity It Is represented by tlie expression It- J- ( except when 
tnose of (mral. 4 ), wild! this expression is to be divided by 

in-'- I ] / J)\ 

1 — ( — 1) — j~ -- In tills expression 1—1 Is the Legem 

2 * v ii / 

drlan ay ml xil In lts.lucobiaii sense, and tin* Humiliation ex- 
tends to all values of n which arc positive, integer, and rela- 
tively prime lo 21 k- Discontinuous function. Hee dis- 
continuous, h. Dissipation m dissipative function,' 


dlsslpatlvity ; half the rate at whicli tin.'* uergy of a system 
lsdfiisi|iateil by forceslike viseosily, et. It forms one of the 
terms of the lAgrangiHii function Distributive funo- 
tlon. Hee distributive Doubly periodic functions, 
functions which n*turn to the ramie values when the variablo 
is increased by either mu of two values the ratio of which 
is imaginary. - - Elliptic function. Hee cllifdic Entire 
or integral function, or rational and integral func- 
tion, a function which is cx picas) hlc ns a iKilytiomlal or 
infinite series containing only js.sit Jve integral jmworsof Its 
variable.— Equivalence of functions, a communistic 
term implying that im man's la ho r ought to he rcniiiiieruted 
at a higher rate than that of am ot her mail, whatever Imj the 
difference of capacity oi prmliictlon.— Euler'S function, 
the simplest function which heroines 1»- fin 4 fin. . . (2* - 
IK when * is a fNisilivc inb gcr and vanishes for * *p 0 . et. 
This is not to In* confounded with the Kuirrum function, 
for which sci* flic ud in tlve. Even function, U function 
whose value is not changed hy reversing the sign of tlie 
variable — Explicit, exponential, fluctuating, etc., 
function. Hee the adjectives.- Factorial function, an 
Integral function which can lie pnt'tn the form hr- a) 
(* - b) (x r), etc , where a, h, c, etc , are In arithmetical 
progression.— Force function, tile function expressing 
the potential of a force. Hoe force-junction - Fraction- 
ary function. Hame ns mcnnnor}dnc function. This Is 
the older phrase, and is still prefen ed by some writers — 
Fuohslan function, a one- valued function which remains 
unulterecl by the transformations of a Fiichsiau group, 
and in the Interior of a certain cnrvilineCr iiol vgem has the 
same value only for a finite nnmtor of vaTucaof the vart 
able. -Function Of Judgment, in the Kantian philos., 
thn particular mode of judging which determines a par- 
ticular logical form of proposition, as universal, j .articu- 
lar, or singular in quantity; affirmative, negative, or I 11 - 
flnitated in uuality; categorical, conditional, or disjunc- 
tive In relation ; assertory, problematic, nr a]>odlc‘t!e in 
modality - Function Of limited domain, a locmnary 
function — Function of limited variation, a function 
such that the sum, without regard to signs of all its changes 
of value between given values of the variable. Is finite ~ 
Gamma function. Hee gamma Gaussian function, 
the same as the hypergeometrh function of the second 
order.— Generating function, u function which, when 
developed according to powers of Its variable, gives as 



function 

the coefficients of the successive term* the successive 
values of a dim-rote function. Thus, *' U the generating 
function of 

1 / 04 :7777rn' ,,w *“— , - 1 +‘+i‘*+o‘* + ’ etc - 

Oonlometrlo function. one of the six quotient! of two 
aides of an oblique triangle considered os a function of two 
of the angle! - GraphomStriO function. Hee irrapho- 
watrw. Oudermannlan function. See Gudermanman. 
- Hamiltonian functions, a seriea of fuuctionH intro* 
ilnt I'd iiitodynainicN by Sir william R, Hamilton, any one 
of which may he umwI Instead of the lagranglan function 
The common Hand I ton ian function expresses tin turn of 
the kinetic and jHisltional energy.— HankSl'S function, 
the function 

f x * Sn ( 1 / »•)/ Sn ll/n»* (sin n * x)J f 

where h> 1, and where Ay»o for y«0, y«1, y* -1, while 
Ay m 1 for all other values of the variable - Harmon- 
ic, holomorphlo, etc., function. See the adjectives.— 
Heine's function, the function 

0(x, a) »c Un 1(1 - e«»*)/0 - o*'» l 

Homogcnaoua function, an algebraic polynomial in 
two variables, all the terms Mug of the same degree. 
— Hy perabellan function, sue hyjKrahdum.— Hy- 
perDOllO function. («) A tJudermamdan f unctio n, (ft) 
One of several functions related to y J + k* siuh'J A In the 
same manner In which ordiuuiy elliptic functions are re- 
lated to y i ka Hina </>. Mug merely traiiKforiued elliptic 
functiona - Hyperdlstrlbutlve, hyperelllptic, hyper- 
ftt ohaian, hyperspherlcal. **tc . function. See toe ad- 
jectives. -Ioosahedral function. See jwlyhedral.— 
Illegitimate function, one which follows one law for 
some values of the vuiiubles umi another for others.— 
Implicit function, one which is defined by an equation 
of which the function doe! not form one member.— In- 
tegmM® function, a function such that. If the integral 
between two value! of the variable he divided Into liinnl- 
tesimal tuirtH, and each of thesu be multiplied by the maxi- 
mum value of i lie function, then the sum of the products 
ha! a determinate value irrespective of the mode of sepa- 
ration of the Interval into luAiiltcstmal parts, so that the 
function has a determinate integral.— Integral func- 
tion, a holoinorphJc function : but with some writers an 
algebraic imlyiionilnl Is meant See entire function.— 
Intermediary function. See intermedia™.— Interpo- 
lary function, a kind of f iiucttou used In inteniohitlon. 
— fimMonal function, a function which cannot he ex- 
pressed as tile ratio oftwo algebraic |iolyiiotiiials In Us 
variables. Irreducible function, a function « con- 
nected with Its variables, cb, y. etc., by an equation Y (x, 

S , etc., H) * 0, which cannot lie separated Into inde|ieii- 
ent factors. For example, ;/»>/« Is ail Irrvducililo func- 
tion, for (yst— x) *a 0 can tie separated only Into the fac- 
tors (p I- Y a») 0/ - V'A which liave no general meaning 
lndeiieudcnt of each other. If the Kiemanu's surface of 
an Irreducible function consists of several sheet!, these ai o 
all coimeefcud , mid this may lie taken aa the definition. 
Irrcproduotlve function, a reproductive fmititlon of 
order xem. Iterative function. Hee iterative — Ja- 
QQlda.fi function, one of the functions W, H, etc., cm- 

K by Jacobi as sulwldlary to the study of elliptic 
mo. - J fUnotion, the Bessel 1 an function of the first 
Mud.— Kepleri&n function, a function cxpreiuted liy an 
equation similar to that of Kepler s problem Lacunary 

function. Hee lacunary — uurraiiglan function, the 
kinetic diminished hy t.ho positional energy, or by what 
corresiioiidH to the iiosittonal energy in the case of varia- 
ble forces.— Lame'S function, a kind of Laplace's fuuc 
tlon In which the three direction cosines enter instead of 
the radius vector, latitude, aud hmgitiido.— Laplaoe's 
function, Spherioal function, or spherical harnwmc, a 
function of two variables aimlogtms to a trigonometrical 
series, used to express the distribution of any continuous 
quantity over a surface. A Laplace’s function of thu nth 
order Is any function Yu of tiie two variables y and 4>, 
which satisfies the differential equation 

l)p | (I -/*») Dm Yu J’ -f f Yu + II (II f 1) Yn m 0 

Hee equal urn qf Laplace’* function*, under equation - Le- 
genarian function, one of the Xn functions of Spherical 
harmonics.— Limited function, ono which Iiuh a maxi 
mum and a minimum valuo within some Unite iutenul of 
the variable. —LonglmetriC function. Hee lenpiuirtrie 
—Major function, a certain function used in the theory 
of Abelian f n notions. — Msromorpblo, metabatic, mod- 
ular, monodrom ic or monovropic, monogenous, 
monotonous, multiform function. HeethoadjMive*. 
— Hon-unlform function. Same as Multiform function. 
—Normal function, a spherical harmonic of a higher 
order. — Numerical generating fun c tion, the generat- 
ing function showing the number of asyxygetlc invariants 
of each degorder.— Octahedral function. Hee jutyhe- 
dro/.— Odd function, one which changes its sign with the 
variable.— One- valued function, ono which haa only ono 
value for oaoh set of vnlues of the variables.— Order Of a 
function, the order of the algeliralc differential equation 
of lowest order which connects the function with its varia- 
ble.— Ordinary function, a differentiable function which 
Sn reference to no axis of absclssaa possesses an Infinite 
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tlon. Hee polyhedral . — Potential funotlon, the func- 
tion expressing the potential of attractions upon a parti- 
cle.— Principal function, the time-integral of the La- 
grangian function.— Q& function, a harmonic function 
such tiutt 

l(y-*)-le(2n + l)Qo(y)Pa(*X 

Quasi-periodio function, a function which returns to its 
value multiplied by a constant when the variable is iu- 
crossed by a certain oonstant called the quasi-jieriiNl.- 
Radios! function, a rational, integral, and homogeneous 
expression in Abelian functions having one characteristic. 

-Rational and integral function. Hee entire juste 
tiotu-mMmM function, a function whose value in 
terms of the variable Is expressible as a rational fraction.— 
Reciprocal function!, a pair of functions f and f-i, so 
related to each other that if y Is one of thu values of lx, 
then x la one of the values of f— ly, and conversely. Each 
function is also laid to be the reciprocal of the other. The 
term converse would be preferable.- Representative 
function. Hee representative. - Reproductive func- 
tion of ordir n, a function such that, for a certain con- 
stant c, the equation holds f(ar) ■ cm1{x) — Niemann'S 
function, a function satisfying the differential equation 
of the hypergeoraotrlcal series, and debited by Kiemaun by 
means or the properties of its critical points. It Is denoted 
by n — ROStnlUUn'S function, sn Ultra-elliptic function 
of the first kind.— Scalar function, a real numerical 


numlier of maxima. - Partitlvely continuous, differ- 
entiable, etc., function, a function such that tne inter- 
val of the variable cunstricml may be so divided Into parts 
that tile function Is continuous, differentiable, etc., in each 
part— Perlodio function, (a) 4« ordinarily nnderstooil, 
a function which, whenever the variable is Increased by a 
certain constant, called the period, has It! value nuolianged, 
(6) In a generalised sense, a function which has Its valuo 
unchanged by the substitution for its variable of a certain 
algebraic funotlon thereof. A periodic function of the 
second kind is one for which this function is linear.— 
Perturbative function. Hee perturbative . — Picard's 
functions, liypergoometrlcal functions of two variables. 
—Plane or plsnimetrlc funotlon. a function expressing 
one o( the relations between the areas of the three trian- 
gles formed by joining a variable |ioliit in a plane to the 
vertloea of a fundamental triangle.— Fn Auction, the 
Legendre's coefficient of the nth order, the coefficient of a* 


substitutions. ( h ) Two physical quantities whose several 
mathematical relations to two other physical quantities 
are the same.— Sinusoidal function, a Himplu harmonic. 
—Spherical function. Hoc I a places function.— ste- 
reometric funotlon, a ratio of two of the tetrahedrons 
formed by joining a variable point in space to the four 
summits of a fixed tetrahedron.- Striped function, a 
function which is represented hy a pattern iu stripes.— 

- Bturmlan function. Hee sturmum — Buppoeition- 
less function, a function subject to no general condition 
whatever— which may, for instance, be either limited or 
unlimited.— Symmetric funotlon, a function of several 
variables whose value is never ulteml by interchanging 
the values of any two of the variables.— Bynectlc func- 
tion. Hee synectic . — Tetr&hedr&l Amotion. Hee poly- 
hedral. —Theory of functions, a branch of mathematics 
which concerns the general pnqierticHof different general 
forms of functions. It is sometimes regarded as embra- 
cing tiie entire theory of the higher functions, such as the 
gumma function, sphurlcul harmonic!, elliptic functions, 
etc — Thermodyxuunio function, the amount of heat 
which a body win give out in beliiguroiiglit to a standard 
pressure and temperature.— Theta function. Bee theta. 

- Toroidal function, U function serving to express thu 
potential of an anchor ring — Transcendental funo- 
tlon, any function not algebraic. Trigonometries! 
functions. Hee trigonometneat.— Uniform function, u 
function such that it! variable, while remaining within 
given limits, cannot pass through a cycle of valuos so as 
to return to Its original value without the function also 
returning to ita original value.— Unlimited function, a 
function which within every interval has values greater 
than any predesignate Unite limit and other values less 
than any predesignato Unite limit. Fur example, Bunpottu 
that y a 0 when x is irrational, while y = (— i)Pq when x 
is equal to the irreducible fraction pfa. Then, although 
y never becomes Infinite, yet between any two assignable 
values of x it has values greater than any predoslgnate 
positive number, and values less than any predesignate 
negative number.— Vector function, a quantity of the 
nature of a vector, having magnitude aud direction, dis- 
tributed through space so ns to Imve a definite magnitude 
and direction at each iwint— ' Velocity function, in hy- 
drmtynamuis , a scalar funotlon whose iwrtlal differen- 
tial coefficient for a linear displacement of the variable 
point is equal to the component velocity of the fluid in 
that direction at that point— Vital functions, functions 
immediately necessary to llfu, as those of the brain, heart, 
and lungs. -WeierstraSSlan function. Hee \ Vcierstras- 
sian — Xn fUililtfen. a Legeudrian iMilymnulal of the nth 
order, or function of the latitude and longitude on a 
sphere, satisfying Laplace’s equation.— Tn function, the 
Laplace's nth coefficient, being what Pn becomes when 
for the variablu * we substitute x m oos # cos 0i + sin 0 
sin fh cos W -$!).— Soto function. Heesrto. 

function (fungk'shon), v . i. [< function , w.] 
To perform a funotlon; work; act; function- 
ate ; especially, in physiol to have a function ; 
do or be something physiologically. 

It seems probable that the policy here given formed 
the ground of an action in the Insurance Court created 
hy the statute of Elisabeth, . . . which functioned . . . 
till towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

F. Martin, Hist of Lloyd's, p. 48. 

The andodcrmal sac forms the axis of the tentaoulocyst, 
its cells secrete crystalline concretions, and it functions 
as nu otneyst. K Jl Lankester , Encyo. Brit, XII. W>1. 

functional (fuugk'Bhon-al), a . [< ML. functio- 
nal*#, < L. futwtio(n-) r function : seo function, 
n.l 1. Pertaining to functions; relating to 
some office or function. 

Myopy is u structural defect ; presbyopy Is a functional 
defect. Ls Conte, Right, p. 50. 

8. Pertaining to an algebraical operation : as, 
b, functional symbol.— 8. Having the function 
usual to the part or organ : as, flmettonal wings 
of an insect (that is, those used for flying). — 
Functional determinant, disease, equation, etc, see 
the nouns. 

functionality (fungk-ehgn-al'i-ti), n. [< func- 
tional 4- -i<y.] The state of having or being a 
function. 


This peripheral arts, whieh po s s esse s a known and la. 

<!§ 

Tr. torAUcn. and FeuroL, VI IL 170. 

Functionality, In Analysis, Is dependence on a variable 
or variables. ISneyc. BriL , IX. SIS. 

ftmctjqnaliae (fungk'shon-al-Is), V. t . ; pret 
and pp. functionalised, ppr. funciiwmlietng. [< 
functional + -ire.] To place in a function or 
office ; assign some function or office to. Latug. 
[Hare.] 

functionally (fungk'shon-al-i), adv. In a func- 
tional manner ; by means of functions; specifi- 
cally, in stool, f with reference to function alone: 
as, the maxillfB of crustaceans are morphologi- 
cally limbs, but functwnally jaws. 

The elytra of a beetle and the lull teres of a fly, though 
morphologically wings, are not functionally so. Mvtdcy. 

JPunetlonoJ/y-produced modifications have respectively 
furthered or hindered survival in posterity. 

//. Spencer, Data of Ethics, | SB. 

functionary (f ungk'sh^-ft-ri), n. ; pi. function- 
aries (-riz). [= P. fonctionnaire = Bp. fmcio- 
nario a Pg. Junccimario. < L. as if * functiona- 
rius, < functio(n-) t function: see function, a.] 
One who holds an office or a trust : as, a public 
functionary; secular functionaries. 

Their republlck Is to have a first functionary (as they 
call him), uuder the name of king, or not. as they think 
fit. Burke, Thoughts on French Affairs. 

functionate (fungk'shgn-fit), v. i. j pret. and pp. 
functionated, ppr. functionating . [< function + 
-afs 9 .] To act; have or fulfil a function; func- 
tion. 

Thus an image Is formed upon thu retina, the optic nerve 
transmits the excitation to its gauglton, this at once/bne- 
lionates, thu force called perception is evolved, and the 
image is perceived. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXL 8. 

functionize (fungk'shon-iz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
functionizcd, ppr. functionicing. l< Junction + 
-tec.] To function. [Bare.] 

A soul that Is self-conscious In not so singular as a brain 
funclUmizxng alxmt itself and its own being. 

X. Porter, Human Intellect, 1 41. 

fanctionless (fungk'shon-les), a. [< function 
+ -less.] Without function or office. 

Thu os coccyx in man, though funetionless as a tall, 
plainly represents tills part in other vertebrate animals. 

Darwin , Descent of Man, I. S8. 

Adult whales have . . . funetionless rudiments of hind 
limbs imbedded in their flesh. 

Conteinjiorary Bee., LI. 676. 

functus officio (fungk' tus o-flsh'i-o). [L. : func- 
tus, pp. of fung*, perform; officio, ubl. of offi- 
cittm, duty, office.] Having performed to the 
end one’s official duty; having fulfilled a func- 
tion or retired from an office, in tote, “an ex- 
pression applied to an agent or donee of un authority who 
has performed the act authorised, *o that the authority Is 
exhausted and at an end." Bapalje and Lawrence , Law 
Diet. 

fond 1 (fund), n. [In lit. senso also fond (see 
fond*), fund being accora. to the 1j. form ; < OF. 
fond, a bottom, floor, ground, foundation, also 
a merchant’s stock or capital. F. fond, bottom, 
ground, fond#, estate, pi. fowls, funds, stock, = 
Fr. fans = 8p. fondo , fundo = Pg. fundo = It. 
fondo, < L. fundus, bottom, also, in particular, 
a piece of land, a farm, estate, orig. *fudnu# = 
E. bottom: see bottom. Hence (from h. fundus) 
ult. E. found?, foundation, etc.] If. Bottom. 
See in ike fund, below. — 2. A stock or accu- 
mulation or money or other forms of wealth de- 
voted to or available for some purpose, as for 
the earrving on of some business or enterprise, 
or for the support and maintenance of an in- 
stitution, a family, or a person : as, a sinking- 
fund; the funds of a bank or corporation; the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, etc. a fund may bo 
either active or passive. It is active, when the bulk of it 
is invested In the subjects of the business or enterprise, as 
merchandise, ships, factories, land, bank-loans, etc. ; pas- 
sive when it is invested in such a way (as in real estate or 
stocks) as to produce a fixed or nearly uniform income, 
which alone Is used for the specific purpose, or when it is 
used or drawn upon directly for expenses, being Insuffi- 
cient to uroduoe the requisite Income hy investment, or 
when it u maintained by collections or contributions for 
specific objects, as the support of missionaries or of chari- 
table enterprises. Both motive and passive funds may be 
either individual or collective ; when collective, an indi- 
vidual Interest in the former usually consists of a partner- 
ship or the ownership of joint stock, and in the latter of 
membership or of some right of Joint control, unless the 
contributions are absolute gifts. 

The parliament went on slowly in fixing the fund for 
the supplies they had voted. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an. 1008. 

8. A store of anything to be drawn upon at 
pleasure; a stock or main source of supply; 
especially, an equipment of siiecifio mental re- 
sources; a stock of knowledge or mental en- 
dowment of any kind : as, a fund of wisdom or 
good sense ; a fund of anecdote. 


I «m lest ntfitvUM by a friend of mine, who has an 
jUiashaiiBteblt/Hml of discourse, and never falls to enter- 
tain his company with a variety of thoughts and hints 
that arc altogether new and uncommon. 

Addison, Adventures of a Shilling. 

Tom's severity gave her a certain fund of defiance. 

George Eliot, HOI on the Floss, v. 6. 

Qlraldus Cambrensls had a fund of humour and clever- 
ness that is as noteworthy as his extensive reading. 

Stub*, Medieval and Modem HisCp. ISO. 


economical use of the rations of a company, placed in the 
hands of the company commander, and used only for tlio 
benefit of the enlisted men of the oompany.— Consoli- 
dated funds. See consolidated.— In fluids, in possession 
of available means or resources.— In the rondt, at bot- 
tom. Davits » 

1 know madam does fret you a little now and then, that's 
true; but in the fund she is the softest, sweetest, gentlest 
lady breathing. Sir J. Vanbrugh, Confederacy, lv. 
On or got Of one’s own fhndt, on one's own account. 


The translating most of the French letters gave me as 
much trouble as if I had written them out of my own fund. 

Tam Brown, Works, 1 171. 

I took to him tor his resemblance to you, but am grown 
to love him upon hit own fund. Walpole, Letters, u. ISO. 
Post fluid, in the United States army, the savings from 
the allowance of flour at a poet bakery, used to defray tho 
expenses of the bakery, for the purchase of garden-seeds, 
ami for the support of post schools, etc.— Publlo funds, 
securities issued by a government in return for loans, at 
a fixed rate of Interest, and usually for a definite term of 
years, in the form of negotiable or transferable bonds of 
different amounts. Often called simply the fund*. — Regi- 
mental fund, In the United Mates army, 60 per cent, of 
the post fund, after deducting the expenses of the bak- 
ery, divided pro rata among the regiments represented by 
companies at the post, mid paid over to the several regi- 
mental treasurers for tho maintenance of the band*.— 
Sinking-fund, * fund formed by a government or cor- 

S oration for the gradual “ sinkiug,” wiping out, or reduo- 
on of ita debt, by various devices for the accumulation 
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fundamental (fun-da-men't§l), o. and a. [* F. 
fundamental m Sp. Fg. fundamental m Itfinda- 
mentale, < ML. ^funtlamcntalis (in adv. funda - 
mentaltter), < L. funda mm turn, foundation: see 
fitndament.] L a. Pertaining to the founda- 
tion; serving as or being a component part of 
a foundation or basis ; hence, essential ; impor- 
tant; original; elementary: os , a fundamental 
truth or principle ; a fundamental law. 

And tliis I take to be a great esuso that hath hludered 
the progression of learning, l because these fundamental 
knowledges have been studied but In pamage. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 

The law of nature is the only law of laws truly and prop- 
erly to all mankind fundamental, the beginning and the 
end of all government. Mtltm, Free Common wealth. 

When we apply the epithet fuiuiuwental either to re- 
ligion in general or to Christianity In particular, we are 
supposed to mean something essential to religion or Chris- 
tianity. Watrrland, Works, VIII. 88. 

The moetfundamentaland far-reuchlug effort of Homan 
conquest was the decomjKMltton of primitive Ideas, po- 
litical and social, logal and religious. 

J. Fidce, Evolutionist, p. 257. 
Fundamental bASS, In music - (a) nee fundamental , «.. » 
(b) The low tone generated by tho tones of n chord. Also 
called fundamental note.— Fundamental cells, fun- 
damental Masue, ill hot., typical or essentially unchanged 
parenchyma-cells, and the tissue formed of sueli eells, 
such as Is found ill pith, the pulp of leaves aud fruit, etc 
- Fundamental chord, see chord, 4.— Fundamental 
color, color sensation. See the nouns.— Fundamental 


particular taxes, as customs, excise, stamp, etc., pledged 
by the government for the payment of particular loaus 
ami the interest on the same ; now, the national or public 
debt, or the stocks which represent it : as, to have money 
In the fund t. See consols, and consolidated fund « (under 
consolidated). 

fond 1 (fund), e. t. K^Wikfl, n.] 1. To collect 
and accumulate ; store. [Karo.] 

Strata of soil fitted to retain heat and fund it, or to dis- 
perse it aud cool it Da Qnincey, llorodotus. 

2. To convert (a floating debt) into capital or 
stock, or into a more orlosB permanent debt, rep- 
resented by bonds for definite sums, bearing in- 
terest at a fixed rate, and commonly redeemable 
within a fixed period of years. That part of the 
indebtedness of a government or corporation which is 
payable Immediately or soon, so that early provision for 
payment must lie made or forbearanoe obtained, is called 
the floating debt. To fund such an Indebtedness Is to 
cancel it by Inducing the creditor to take In lta place 
obligations having considerable time to run, aud Issued, 
in convenient portions or shares, in the form of interest- 
bearing bonds or certificates available to the holder as 
marketable securities ; or by procuring a fresh loan on tho 
Issno of such obligations, and using the proceeds to pay off 
the floating Indebtedness. To refund a debt Is to repeat 
this process when the time obtained by the funding ex- 
pires. The funded debt of a body politic or corporate is 
the aggregate of the debt thus provided for. It is approxi- 
mately the same 111 amount as the old debt, unless it is 
increased, as Is often the case, by including in it the ex- 
penses of funding, or by Issuing the obligations below 
par. The funded debts of governments are spoken of as 
the public funde, and the securities Issued are spoken of 
as slock* or bonds. Such securities, when issued by cor- 
porations, are usually spoken of In the United States as 
bands (the word stocks being applied to shares, which do 
not represent the debt of a corporation, but ownership 
in it), and in Great Britain as bonds or debentures. With 
the funding of a debt Is frequently coupled the creation 
of a sinking-fund for its redemption. See sinking-fund, 
under fundi, a, 

ftsad 2 !, v. i. [ME. funden, an earlier form of 
founder strive, go: uee found?.] To go; pro- 
ceed. 

Na linger durst I for him lette, 

But forth y funded wyt that free. 

Ale V pod on ay Mounday (Child's Ballads, I. 275). 

fundable (fun'da-bl), a. [< fundi + -abU.] 
Capable of being funded or converted into a 
fund: convertible into bonds. 

funda! (fuu'dal), a. [< fundus + -oZ.] Per- 
taining to the fundus : as. funded attachments. 

fundament (fun'dfc-mgnt), n. [< ME. funda- 
ment, fundament, also fondetnent, foundement 
(see fmndment), < OF. fundament fondetnent, 
F. fondetnent = Pr. fundamen, fonaament a Sp. 
Pg. fundaments as It. fondamento, < L. funda - 
mentum, foundation, groundwork, base, bottom, 
< fundare, found. < fundus, the bottom: see 
fundi and found?.] If. Foundation ; found - 
ment. 

Unncthe thefundement. 

Chaucer, Bnmmoner's Tale, L 408. 

9. The anus; the vent; the perineal region. 


1 propositions. 

-Fundamental soale of a system of Invariants or con- 
comitants, an asysygetlc set of such invariants or con- 
comitants. J. J. Sylvester, 1858. The idea is Csyley’s.- 
Fundamental tone, see fundamental, n . , 2.— Funda- 
mental truths, beliefs constituting the foundations and 
elementary Ingredleute of every act of knowledge and 
thought— Fundamental units, a system of units from 
which all others can be derived. In the centimeter-gram- 
second system, the centimeter, gram, and mean solar sec- 
ond are taken as the fundamental units. »Byn. Primary, 
first, leading, original, essentia], Indispensable, necessary, 
requisite, important 

II. n. 1. A leading or primary principle, rule, 
law, or article, which serves as tho ground- 
work of a system ; an essential part : as, tho 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. 

For tho laws of England (though by our charter we arc 
not liound to them, yet) our fundamentals arc framed ac- 
cording to them. Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 351. 

High speculations are as barren as the tops of cedars , 
but Uie fundamentals of Christianity are fruitful os the 
volleys or the creeping vine. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 68. 

Their fundamental is, that all diseases Arise from re- 
pletion. Su^ft, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. (J. 

2. In music: (o) The root of a chord. (0) The 
generator of a series of harmonics. Also called 
fundamental bass, note , or tone. 

fmdamentality (funMa-men-tal'i-ti). n. The 
state or quality of being fundamental ; essen- 
tiality. 

When he finds antiquity and universality combined with 
fundamentalttu , the conclusion is Inevitable, and in pro- 
portion os he finds the evidence of each of those three 
conditions Is it plainly legitimate. 

Gladstone, Church and State, vlf. 

fundamentally (fun-da-men'tal-i), adv. In a 
fundamental manner ;" primarily; originally; 
essentially ; at the foundation ; as regards fun- 
damentals. 

Fundamentally defective. Burke . 

That whicli fundamentally distinguishes the slave is 
that he labours under coercion to satisfy another's do- 
aires. II. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 84. 

fnndamentalness (fun-dg-men'tal-nes), n. 
Fundamentally. ‘ 

fundationt (fun-da'shon), n. [< L. fundatioCn-), 
foundation: sec foundation.] The act of find- 
ing or providing. 

The first whereof is the fundation of dowrto, vi*. two 
hundred denarij. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 216. 

fondatrlzt, ft. [< ML. fundatrix, fern, of fun- 
dator, a founder: s eefounderi.] A foundress. 

The fundatrix' purpose was wondrous godly, her fact 

5J " MSey, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soo., 1868), II. 871. 

funded (fun'dod), a. [</Wt»<n + -ed?.] 1. Ex- 
isting in the form of bondB bearing regular in- 
terest ; constituting or forming part of tbe per- 
manent debt of a government or corporation at 
a fixed rate of interest : as, a funded debt. See 
debt and fundi. 

On the 81st of December, 1607, the publlek debts of 
Great Britain funded aud unfunded amounted to £21, 616,- 
742. IS*. 8 l-2d. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 8. 

Tbe nation had an enormous funded debt and a depre- 
dated currency. G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, 11. 88. 

2. Invested in publlo funds : as, funded money. 

funder (fun'dfcr). n. 1. One who is in favor 
of funding a debt or debts, or of providing a 


S -fund for the gradual extinction of debt, 
tally — 2. In V. 8. polities, from about 
ward, a Virginian who was in favor of 
funding and paying the entire debt of tho State 
(less the quota properly falling upon West Vir- 
ginia)! in distinction from a so-called read- 
justee who advocated the repudiation of a part 
of the debt. 

fund-holder (fuwl'hoFdtor), n. An owner of 
government stock or public securities. 

Would you tax the property of the fund-holder t No, no 
minister lias yet Ihjcii either blind or aliamloiied enougli 
to attempt It 

Fox, Speech oil tliu AhhchsoU Tiix Bill, Dec. 14, 1787. 

Tax on fundholders, tu respect of profits urlslng from 
annuities payable out of any public revenues 

S. Domll, Taxes in England, 111. 111. 

fundi (fun'di), it. [Native African.] A kind of 
grain allied to millet (the I'aspnlunt exile), much 
cultivated in the west of Africa, it is light and 
nutritious, aud has been recommended foi cultivation as 
food for Invalids. Also called fuudungi und hungry rice. 

funding (fun'ding), «t. [Verbal n. of fundi, i\] 
Tho act or process of converting a floating debt 
into a funded debt. Soo fundi, v. 1 ., and debt . — 
F unding system, a system or scheme for funding, usual- 
ly including a sinking-fund for the payment of principal, 
and a pledge of specific portions of the income of the state 
or company for the payment of interest meanwhile. See 
fundi, r. t. 

The funding system, they say, Is in favor of the moneyed 
lute* est — oppressive to tho land : that Is, favorable to us, 
hard on them. Ames, Works, 1. 104. 

fundless (fund'les), a. [< fund* + -leas.] With- 
out funds. 

fund-monger (fund'muug'gGr), n. An opera- 
tor or speculator in tlio public funds. [Bare.] 

importing that the prosent civil war has been got up by 
Jobbers, swindlers, mu\ fundnumyers. 

Sew VoiL Tribune, June 12, 1862. 

fund-mongering (f uiid'm ung'g6r-ing). n. The 
act or practice of operating or speculating in 
the public funds. [Karo.J 

Thoroughly linhuud with 
debt* aud fund-Mongcnny 


, . hostility to perpetual 
N. A. Itev., UXLlrt. 2 
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Fundulina (fun-dy-li'nji), fi. pi. rNL., < Fun 
dulus + -m« 2 .j in GUnthor’s ichthyological 
system, a subgroup of Cyprinodontulw carnivo- 
res , in which tho anal fin of tho male is not modi- 
fied into an intromittont organ, and all the tooth 
are pointed. It includes tho subfamily Fundu- 
ltn<B and other eypHnodonts. 

FundulinSB (fuii-ay-li'ne), «. pi. [NL., < Fun- 
dulus + 4nw.] A subfamily of ('yprinodonti- 
(Dr, typified by the genus Fundulus, compris- 
ing eyprinodont fishes with dentary bones nor- 
mally united, a short intestinal canal, teeth 
fixed and pointed, and the anal fin of tho malo 
not provided with a rigid intromittont organ. 
Aliout 80 species Inhabit fresh, brack lull, and salt waters 
of the United States ; they arc known hm killiflshes, mum- 
mychogs, minnows , etc. 

tednline (fun'du-lin), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of tho F'un- 
dulince. 

H n. A flsli of tho subfamily Fundulinte. 

FundnlllB (fun'du-lus), a. [NL., < L. fundus, 
bottom: soo/hm/l.] A genus of killifishes, of 
the family dyjmnodonttda *, containing numer- 
ous species of active Jiubits and very tenacious 
of life, of no oconomic value. The commonest 
North American spectra ia F. heter\*iitue ; a larger one is 
known as F. majalis See < ut under mummychog. 

fondungi (fun-dung'gi), n. Same an fundi. 

fundus (fun'dus), n. [L., the bottom, base: 
see fund 1.] 1. In a general sense, bottom; 
depths: as, the fundus of a cavo or a wood. 

Prolonged work with the inlcroseope will cause the 
iiusges seen In its focus to (> live In tlie/imdiui of the eye," 
so that, after several hour*, shutting the eyes will cause 
theso images to reappear with great dlatlnctucNa. 

(J. T. I Add, Physiol. Psychology, p. 649. 

2. In amt., the larger end of any cone- or pear- 
shaped organ, as the upper part of the uterus, 
the left portion of tho stomach, or the anterior 

and lower end of the gall-bladder Fundus 

glands, the cardiac glands of the stomseb.— Fundus of 
the bladder, tho lower part or haso.— Fundue of tbe 
eye, the liack part of the eye, as seen through the pupil 
In mil ophthalmoscopic examination.— Fundus Of the 
stomach, the left, larger end.— Fundus of tbe uterus, 
tilts upper part. 

funebralt (ffi'n$-brgl), a. Same a nfunebrial. 

Dr. Farr of Comenrell preach’d a most pathetic funebral 
discourse and pauesyric at the Interment of our late pas- 
tor. Jtvetyn, Diary, Feb. 20, 1072. 

fonebrialt (f$-BS'bri-al), a. [As F .funbbre =a 
S]>. funebre as Pg. It. funebre; < L. funebns, of 
or belonging to a funeral (< fun us ( funer-% a 

funeral : see funeral), + -al.] 

funerals; funeral; funereal. 


Pertaining to 



fonebrlal 

One of thcso crown* or garland* 1* most artificially 
wrought in flllagrcc work with gold and silver wire, in 
reaenililanco of myrtle (with which plants the f unebirkU 
garland* of the ancient* were composed). 

Sir T. Browne, Mine. Tracts, p 20. 

ftmebrioUBt (fu-ue'bri-us), a. Same as fum- 
bnal. 

funeral (fti'ne-ral), a. and n. [I. a. < ME. fu- 
neral, < OF. JunrraLfunerail » Sp. Vg. funeral 
as It. funerale , < ML. funeralis, belonging to a 
burial (the L. adj. wag funebris), < L. funus 
(funer-), a funeral procession, funeral rites, 
burial, funeral ; usually with reference to the 
burning of the body (whereas cxttcquuu, E. exe- 
quies, had reference to the procession), arid ho 
prob. from the same root mfumus , smoke: h«o 
fume. II. n. < ME. funeral as F. fkneratllrs , pi., 
an Pr. funerariaH 33 Bp. funeral , also pi. fuuc- 
ratios, tuner aria* as Pg. funeral as It. funerale, 
n., < ML. pi. funcralia, fiuioral rites, funeral, 
neut. pi. 01 funeralts: see l.J I. a. Pertaining 
to burial or sepulture : used, spoken, etc., at the 
interment of the dead : oh, a funeral torch ; fu- 
neral riten; a funeral train or procession; a fu- 
neral oration. 

The fyr of funeral sorvlsu. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 9084. 

All the sad saying* of .Scripture, or the threnes of the 
funeral prophet*. Jrr. Taylor , Jloly Dying, It. 1. 

The very term funeral feust in, indeed, s kind of pars* 
dox : yet funeral feast* have ex luted among all nutkius. 

Henry, l*rlm. Belief, p. 384. 
Funml pile, u heap Of wood and other combustible 
material upon which a dead laxly la laid to 1>e burned to 
ashes , a pyre. 

It* principal u*e [that of OMbestosJ, according to Pliny, 
wan for the making of «hrouda for royal funerals, to wrap 
up the corjM ho a* the ashe* might be preserved distinct 
from that of the wood whereof the funeral-pile was com- 
]Mj*od CambrUige, Hie Seri bier lad, iv. 

II. «. 1. The ceremony of burying a dead 
person; the solemnisation of interment; ob- 
sequies: formerly used also in tlio plural. 

A fyr, lu which thofUce (the office | 

Of funeral he might al accomplice 

Chaucer, Knight * Tale, I 2000. 

Before he luul seen performed hi* Father’* Funeral *. 
which was not till the 27tli of Oetolmr following, lie entred 
Into a 'I'reaty of lii* own Nuptial*. 

Baker, Chronicle*, p. 105. 

Tho funeral* of a decen*ed friend are not only |>crfoniiud 
at hi* first Interring, hut In the monthly mind* and anni- 
versary commemoration*. 

Jrr Taylor, Work* (ed. 1836), I 308. 
Wlieu they hurled him. the little port 
Had *eldom seeu u con tiler /utwraf 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

8. A procession of persons attending the burial 
of the dead; a funeral train. 

A funeral, with iiIiiiuun and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot 

Tennyson, Lady of Hlialott. 

3f. A funeral sermon: usually in the plural. 
Davies. 

In the absence of Dr. Huuifroy*, designed for that *er- 1 
vice, Air. (lllee Laurence preached liis/uwni/f 

Fuller, Ch. II hit , IX ill 2. 

I could learn little from the minister which preached 
hi* funeral. Fuller, Worthies, Hereford, 1. 154. 

funeral-ale (fa'ne-ral-fil), w. [Equiv. to Norw. 
gravariil , gravel sc Dan. gravol = Hw. grafol , 
lit. * grave-ale.’] A funeral feast ; a wake : with 
reference to ancient Scandinavian customs. 
Bee ale , 2. 

It Is far more likely, as Munch supposes, that the vow 
was made at his | Harold Ifarfagr’s] father s funeral-ale. 
for It is expressly said that at Hafnflrth hi* lmlr ban 
for ten yeurs, and that space of time had (lien 
v ’ * “ Edinburgh Her. 

a funeral man- 


toon uncut .... „ .. ..... „ 

passed since IiIh father’s death. 

funerallyt (fu'ne-ral-i), odr. In 
ner; by way of a funeral. 

Even crows were funcrally burnt. 

Sir T. Browne , Urn-burial, 1. 

funerary (fu'ne-ra-ri), a. [as F. funtraire = 
Bp. funerano, < LL. funerarius, < L. fun us ( fu - 
ner-), a funeral : see funeral.'] Relating or per- 
taining to a funeral or burial. 

The two [goblctsl to the left art* In blue glass, Inscribed 
with short funerary legend* Harper's May., LXV. 901. 

funaratet (fu'ne-rat), r. t. [< L. funeratus, pp. 
of fmerare, bury with funeral rites, < funus, 
( funer -), funeral rites : s go funeral, a.] To bury 
with funeral rites. Cockeram. 

funerationt (fu-ne-ra'sliou), w. [33 OF. fune- 
rutiun, < \Aj. funeratio(n-), < L. funerare, bury 
with funeral rites : see funer ate.] Solemniza- 
tion of funeral rites. 

In the rite of funemtion they did use to anoint the 
dead body with aromatlck spices and ointments before 
they buried them. And no was it the Jewish custom to 
perform their funerals. 

Knatehlmll, Anuot. on New Testament, p, 41. 
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funereal (fv-n$'r$-§l), «. [Asffr.> g rfn io »Pg. 
It. funereal < L funereus, of orbelonging to a 
funeral (< funus (funer-), a funeral: me funer- 
al), + -al. j Characteristic of or suitable for a 
funeral; hence, mournful; dismal; lugubrious; 
gloomy. 

Horneck’s fierce eye, and Boom*'* funereal frown. 

Pops, Duuolad, III. 159. 

Dark, funereal bargee like my own had flitted by, and 
the goudollers luul warned each other at every turning 
with hoarse, lugubrious cries. Howells, Venetian Life, iL 

funereally (f$-nS'rf-§l-i), adv. In a funereal 
mannor: mournfully; dismally, 
funest (fv-nest'L a . [=z F. funcste sa Sp. Pg. 
It. Junes to, < h.funestus, causing death, destruc- 
tion, or calamity, deadly, destructive, calami* 
tous, < funus (funer-), a funeral, a dead body, 
death, etc. : see funeral .] Causing or boding 
death; ill-boding; hence, lamentable; mourn- 
ful: as, “funest and direful deaths,” Coleridge. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Frequent mischiefs and funest accidents they [mush- 
rooms] have produc’d, not only to particular persons, hut 
to whole families. Evelyn, Auetaria, xxxix. 

1 perfectly apprehend the funest and calamitous Issue 
which a few days may produoe. 

Evelyn, To Sir William Coventry. 

fang, fing (fung), n. Hoefung-hwang. 

tuXkgkmmM (fung-ga'skius), a. [< fungus + 
-aoeous. 1 Pertaining or relating to fungi. 

fungal (fung'gftl), a. and n. [< NL. fungalis, < 
fungus, funjpis: see fungus .] I. a. In hot., per- 
taining to or characteristic of a fungus or fun- 
gi ; consisting of the Fungi or fungous plants: 
as, fungal growth ; Lindley’s fungal alliance. 

Assuming the filaments to bo or undoubted fungal ori- 
gin. Quain, Mud. Diet., ]». 633. 

Those filiform fungal elements are called hyphm. 

Goebel, Outline Close, and tqieclal Month., p. 81. 

II. n. A fungus. 

[NL.,pl. otfun- 
Fitngi. hindleg. 

w and pp , , fungated, 

ppr ,fungating7 V( fungus + -ate*.] In pathol., 
to grow up rapidly in forms HUggesting some 
of the larger fungi : said of morbid growths. 

funget, n. [< h. fungus, a mushroom, fungus, 
a soft-headed fellow, a dolt: see fungus.] A 
blockhead; a dolt. 

They ore mad, empty vessel*, funyes, beside themselves, 
derided. Burton, AnaL of Mel., p. 184. 

fung-hwang, fftng-hwang (fung'hw&ng'), n. 
[Chinese.] Iu Chinese myth., a fabulous bird 
of good omen said to appear when a sage is 
about to ascend the throne, or when right prin- 
ciples are about to triumph throughout the em- 
pire. It is usually called the Chinese phenix, but eeema, 
from the descriptions of it found In books, to resemble the 
Argus pheasant. It has not ap]H»urcd sliioe the days of 
Coiifuoiiis. It is frequently represented on Chinese and 
JajMmcse porcelains and other works of art Fung Is the 
name of tne male bird, and hwang of thu female. 

* Thu fung hwang of Chinese legends Is a sort of pheas- 
ant, adorned with every color, and combining in its form 
and motion* whatever 1* elegant and graceful, as well as 
possessing such a benevolent disposition tliat it will not 
peck or injure living insects, nor tread on growing herbs. 

8. W. Williams, Middle Kingdom, I. 980. 

Fungi (fun'jl), n. pi. [L. , pi. of fungus, a mush- 
room: Bee/uftgrtw.l One of the lowest of the 
great groups of cellular cryptogams. The Fungi 
arc chiefly distinguished by the alwence of chlorophyl, 
and therefore by the lack of power to assimilate inorganic 
gulmtances. lielng thus dependent for their food upon liv- 
ing or dead organic matter obtained from other plants or 
from animals. Consequently, also, they do not inhale car- 
tonic acid and give off oxygen as ohlorophyllous plants 
do In assimilation, bat do inhale oxygen and give off car- 
tonic acid as other plants do In respiration. The vege- 
tative system consists of Aliform cells, called hypha, and 
tlie hyphn* of a fungus taken collectively are called the 
mycelium. Thohypniei 
iu some fungi, as Per 

septa except those \ . „ 

or organs. Exceptions to the hyphal plan of structure 
occur In several cases. In U^|east-fungl and yeast-like 


propkgtk cr pmrssMs, according as tlu* from whkli Um? 
obtain thatr food Is a dead organic substance or a flflS 
organism. Borne parasitic apedea are facultative sapro- 
phytes, and some saprophytic species an facultative par- 
asites. Among the saprophytic fungi an the ooimnaa 
d om estic molds end mildews, the “dry-rot" fungi, the 
greater number of aaoomyoetous and basidlomyoetous 
fungi, which grow on dead wood, leaves, etc., or organic 
matter in the soil, also many Uyphomyeetss, and the if go- 


Among the parasitic fungi an the Orsdhwm 
or rusts and UsUlaymsm or smuts, which grow upon 
wild and cultivated plants, also most Peronosporses, as 
rep r ese n te d by the potato-rot and Amerloan grape-vine 
mildew. Among the Aseomyeetss, the Erysiphses (pow- 
dery mildews) an all parasitic, as are also many other 
Pyrenomyoetse and a few IHsoomyoetes. Many parasitio 
spades, especially the rusts, smuts, and mildews, cause 
great destruction to cultivated crops. The lichens are 
now considered by many botanists to consist of fungi 
parasitic upon aims (the gonidia). (Bee lichen.) A few 
fungi grow upon living animals and man. Several spades 
of Aspergillus cause a disease (otomyooels) of the human 
ear. Other fungi produce the skin-diseases favus and 
ringworm. Bacteria are believed to cause most or all of 
the fevers and contagious diseases of man and the lower 
animals. Species of Saprolegnia cause epidemics among 
fishes, especially the salmon. The principal parasites 
upon insects belong to the Entomopkthorses and the ge- 
nus Cordyceps. (See cut under Cordyeeps.) Silkworms 
are attacked by a species of Botrytis, ana bacteria cause 
epidemics among silkworms and other insects. Both sex- 
ual and asexual reproduction occur in fungi ; the lat- 
ter is present In all, and in many is the' only kind that 
has been observed. Hie asexual spores (contdla) are most 
frequently produced upon the tips of nnlndosed hypha, 
si in Hyphomyestes, or on short hypha produced In oon- 
ceptacles, but sometimes by free cell Jmmatlon, as in 
Muoor. The sexual organs are of thready pea. In the 
conjugating fungi, Muoor and Its allies, reproduction 
takes place by the union of two similar cells to form a 
sygosjMjro. In Peronospora and its allies ofigonla and 
antheridia are formed ; the antheridium comee iu dlreet 
contact with tlie qtaonlum, and a transfer of the proto- 
plasm into the odtiHsro take* place. In the Aseomyeetss, 
so far as known, viarpogoitittm takes the place of the 
odgoniuin, and tlie productiHMrtlllsation la usually a 

S thectum or apothecliq^^^Klnlng asci and spores. 
Kwrotiwn.) Modern ■■Blcatlotts of fungi are of 
kinds. That proposed "by F. Colin In 1879 classes to* 
getlier In primary groups fungi and algm having similar 
modes of reproduction, employing the peculiar fungal 
characters in distinguishing the secondary groups ; but 
the usual method recognises fnngi as wholly distinct from 
sign, separated by physiological and morphological char- 
acters. in this raqiout agreeing with the old method. The 
artificial system formerly in use and still retained in some 
English books divides thu fnngi Into the orders Ascomy- 
cetes, Physomycetes, Uifphomyeetrs, Coniomycetes, Qastcro- 
myeetet, and Uymenomycetes. Dr liary In 1801 made four 
divisions: Phyeomycetes, Hypodermics, Basidiomyeetes, 
and Ascomyeetes. Goebel (1882) does not Include Myxo- 
mycetes and Schiiomyeetee with Fitufri proper, the latter 
he divides Into Chytridiaceee, U stilayxneat, Phyeomycetes , 
Ascomyeetes, Uredxnsae, and Basidiomyeetes. The Fungi 
hnjHufectt of modem authors include a large number of 
forms, of which some are known, and moat are suspected, 
to Ira the asexual stages of AscamyceUs. The principal 
groups of Fungi Imperfecti arc the Sphanropsidew, Melon* 
caniew, and Hyphomyestes Hie utinibcr of known speotee 
of fnngi Is estimated at aliout 30 , 000 . Most of the edible 
fungi are fonnd among the mushrooms and puffballs ; 
but the truffle and morel are ascomycetous. Moat of the 
species recognised as poisonous are mushrooms; but the 
ergot-fungus is ascomycetous. Some smuts are poisonous 
to cattle. Some fungi produoe poisonous substances, as 
alcohol, by fermentation. Also called Funyales. See cute 
under asms, basidium, Clavaria, ergot, emperidium, Fu- 
sicladium, and Pueeinia. 

Fnngi* (fun'ji-£), n. JpfL., < L. fungus, a mush- 
room : s e^mgus. ] Tne typical genus of mush- 
room-oortHof the family Fungtida. Lamarck, 
1801. Bee eat under coral . 

Funyia . . . is the largest of the solitary lime-secreting 
corals, and often reaches a diameter of from six to eight 
inches. It Is disk-shaped, with a large numlier of radiat- 
ing partitions which extend from the center to a periphery 
not lamnded by a vertical wall. The tentacles ... are 
Irregularly disposed over its whole upper surface. Fungi ’a 
In Its adult condition is not attached to the ground, but lies 
in the coral lagoons In rather sheltered places. 

Stand. Eat. Hist., 1. 117. 


stages of certain other fungi Vb plant consists of a suc- 
cession of ellipsoid cells formed by 
budding ; in the Chytridiew certain 
specie* have no mycelium, but con- 
sist of a spherical or ovoid cell ; in 
the bacteria the prevailing form Is 
that of vory minute spheres or rods, 
which multiply by fission; tn the 
vegetative stage of the MyxomyceUs 
there is only a mass of protoplasm. 

The uiyrellnm Is said to beflamen- 
tous when the hyphie are separate, 
or at most hut loosely interwoven, as 
lu the common molds ; membranous 
when the hyphie are so Interwoven 
as to form a layer; fibrous when the 
hyphw form branching strands, the 
lattor lielng often of considerable size 
and indurated. In some groups, as 
the mushrooms, the Interwoven hyphw form a compound 
fungus-body of definite and regular shape. Fungi are ss- 



A, annulus ; C.cortl- 
aa; ft, hymeaiuiu 1 M. 
mycelium; P, pilous ; 
J, stipe; r, vulva. 


other in respect of function, office, or use. 

The theologians based themselves on the glossators and 
legists, and the wordy strife about funttibU and “oon- 
siimptlble ” things continued for several centuries, until 
finally settled by Salmaaine, Turgot, and Bentham. 

Science, VII. 87*. 

IL n. In the civil law, a thing of such a na- 
ture that it maybe replaced by another of equal 
quantity and quality ; a movable which may be 
estimated by weight, number, or measure, as 
grain or money. 

fongic (fun'jik), a. [n= F. fongique; fungus + 
4cTj Pertaining to or obtained from fungi. 

fangMie (fun'ji-sJd), n. [< L. fungus, fungus, 
+ -cida, a killer, < ctedere, kill.] That wilch 
destroys fungi ; specifically, a chemical applied 
to fnngi or their germs for the purpose of de- 
stroying them; a germicide. 

Fnngioolffi (fun-jik'5-16), n. pi. [NL., pL of 
fungicola : sec fitngicolous.] 1. In Latreille’s 
system, the first family of Ooboptera trimem, 



now retained as a superfamily of trimerousor 
cryptotetramerous eoleoptemns, with filiform 
maxillary palpi, and moderately long flattened 
or clavate antenn® : represented by such fami- 
lies as the Endomyehida or fungus-beetles. See 
eat under Endomychus.—B, A group of dipter- 
ous inseots or fungus-gnats, 
fangiooloas (fun-jik'6-lus), a. [< NL. fungi- 
cola, < h. fungus, mushroom, + colere, inhabit.] 
Living in or upon fungi; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Fungicotcs. 
pnngldjs (fun'jl-de), *. pi [NL., < Fungus + 
•idee. 1 Same as FungUaa. 
fui diorm (fun'ji-ffirm), a. f< L. fungus, a 
•mushroom, + forma, form.] Having the form 
of a mushroom: cylindrical with a broader con- 
vex head : specifically applied to certain papilla 
of the tongue, distinguished from filiform and 
circumvallate. Also fungiUtform. Soe papilla. 

The nerve-fltvre* are more readily seen, however, In the 
fungiform ptpilUo of the tongue. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., f A 8 & 

ftmgiid (fun'll -id), n. A mushroom-coral, as a 
member of the FungUdm. 

Fungtidm (fun-jl'i-ud), n. pi [NL., < Fungia 
+ -5te.] A family of eporose sclerodermatous 
stone-corals, the mushroom-corals, so called be- 
cause of their usual shape as large flat cups. They 
are without theca, but with many wen-developed dentate 
septa oonnsilad by synaptloulss. Also Fungidce. See 
Fungia. attaint under coral. J. D. Dana. 184c. 
F n n giilUS (fun-ji-I'n6), n. pi [NL., < Fungia 
+ -tlkr.l A subfamily of Fungudm. Also Fun- 
gina Edwards and Haims, 1840. 
fungUliform (tun-jil'i-tdrm)*#. [< NL. as if 

'jeabfr tiifiafar* 0 ""’ + 


9411 

up suddenly, but not substantial 


Same asj 


), n. [< fungus + -<»*, 
lulose. 


In I860 De Baiy save this name [fungus-cellulose] to the 
snbstanoe composing the oell-wulla of fungi. . . . Since 
then, the names fungine and metacellulose have l»oen 
given to tUa doubtful subatanoe. 

“ Poulsen, Dot. Micro-Chem. (trans.), p. 70. 

ftmgtnoil (fun'ji-nus), a. [< fungus + -me 1 + 
-out . T Of or belonging to a fungus. 

ftUkgite (fun 'jit), n. X< fungus + -its 2.] A 
End of fossU coral. 

FnngiTOra (fun-jiv '6-re), n . pi [NL. : see fun- 
gworous.] A group of fungi vorous dipterous 
luseots. 


fungivorous (fnn-jiv'p-nis), o. [< L. fungus, fangus, one 
mushroom, + vorare, devour.] Feeding upon 

i. fungus, mush- 
Having the ap- 

pearance or character of a fungus; hence, spo- 
radic. 

“The seed of Immortality has sprouted within me.” 

" Only a fungoid growth, 1 dare say — a crowing disease in 
the lungs,” said Deronda. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxvii. 

9. In pathol, characterized by morbid growths 
resembling a fungus, especially those of a ma- 
lignant character: as, nfungotd (lessee, 
fongologlst (fung-goi '6-jist) , n. ® fungology 
+ - ist.j One engaged in the stagy of fungol- 
ogy; a mycologist. 

fungology (fuiig-gol'6-ji), II. [< L. fungus, 
mushroom (see fungus), + Gr. -Aoyla, < Myetv, 
speak: see -ology.] The science which deals 
with fungi. More commonly called mycology. 
fongosity (fung-gos'i-ti), n. [« F. fongosiU. = 

Bp. fungoaidad = It. fungosita; as fungous + 

-ity.) 1. The quality of being fungous ; also, a 
fungous excrescence. 

Eggs cast Into (he matrix of the earth, or certain little 
pnitulie, or fungosities on its surface. 

Bibiioth. Bibl. (Oxf., 1780), I. 80S. 

s F. 

s ^ ^ fungosus, 

full of holes, spongy, fungous, < fungus, a mush- 
room, fungus: see fungus.'] 1. Belonging to 
or having the character of fungi ; spongy. 

And chaf Is better tor hein [radishes] thenne is donnge, 

For thal therof wol lie right /tmoou* stronge. 

PaUadiu*. Husbondrie (JB. E. T. 8 .X P- 178. 

We may be sure of mine, in case we see a fungous sub- 
stance or soot gathered about lamps and candle snuffs. 

II Mandate, of Pliny, xviii 8ft. 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 

Grows /fcnpoiM, and takes lire at ev'ry spark. 

Cowpsr, Conversation, L ft4. 

Another form til fungous vegetation that develops itself 
within the living body ... is the Botrytis bassisna, 

IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., f 818. 

9. Characterized by the appearance of fungoid 
growths: as, % fungous disease.— 8. Growing 


OKI 
or i 

The meaner productions of the French and English 
press, Had fungous growth of novels and of pamphlets. 

Harris, Hermes. 

fung-Ani, flng-shui (fung'shwr), n. [Chi- 
nese, < Jung, wind, + shui, water.] A kind of 
geomanoy practised by the Chinese for deter- 
mining the luckiness or unluokiness of sites 
for graves, houses, citios, etc. 

Burial-places are selected by geoinancers, and their lo- 
cation has important mulls on the prosperity of the liv- 
ing. The supposed connection between these two things 
has Influenced the science, religion, and customs of the 
Chinese from very early days, and under the name of /ting- 
shui , or “wind and water” rules, still contains most of 
their science, and explains most of their superstitions, 

. 8. W. William*, Middle Kingdom, 11. 840. 

Feng-shui, or “ wlnd-and- water ” magic, . . . has of late 
come under the nottcu of Europeans from the unexpected 
Impediment* it has placed In their way when desirous of 
building or constructing railways on Chinese soil. 

& B. Tylor, Kneyc. llrit, XV. 204. 

fungus (fung'gus), n. ; pi. fungi (fun'ji). [In 
earlier use funge (q. v.) ; m OF. fonge, n mush- 
room, JP.fongus, fungus (in pathol.) = Bp. Pg. 
It. fungo, < L. fungus, a musturooui, fungus, for 
*sfungu8, < Gr. o\ poyyog, Attic form of ttrtdyyoq, a 
sponge: see sponge.] 1. A plant belonging to 
tne group Fungi (which sec). 

Each with some wondrous gift approach'd the Power, 
A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flower. 

Pope, Dun dad, iv. 400. 

In wlne-maklng, the fermentation of the Juices of the 
grapes or other fruit employed Is set going by the devel- 
opment of minute fungi whose germs have settled on thoir 
skins. IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., | Mil. 

The healthy animal organism possesses the power of 
destroying and eliminating certain kinds of living micro- 
scopic sporea and filament* til fungi, from the circulation. 

The Lancet, June 4, 1881. 

9. In pathol, a spongy morbid excrescence, as 
proud flesh formed in wounds— B&rd's-nsst fun- 
gus. See bird’s-nest.— Budding ftingl. 8 eo hwli.— Ohl- 
gnon-fUngus. See eAtpnon.— filamentous fungus, one 
composed of separate or but little lnterwovennyphie, 
as the common molds.— Fungus dlflSSM, mycetoma.— 
Fungus hsmatodes, In pathol., a name applied to a soft 
and vascular carcinoma when, after ulceration of the In- 
teguments, it grows up rapidly in a dark-colored, rugose, 
easily bleeding was*.— FlUlffUS Mslltenils. the C ynomo- 
rium coccineum , a fungus-like plant of southern Europe, 
of the apetalous order Balanophoraceee. See cut under tty- 
nomorinm . — HOUSS-fUngUS, a fungus destructive to the 
tlinliers of houses and other biilldluKS , dry-rot.— Smut- 
of the U stilaginea which pnaluces a sm 


. . „ pnsluces a smut 

like mass of spores. Bee stout — Bpawn-fUngL Basidio • 
mjieete* (mushrooms, puffballs, etc.) which may be pro]*- 

S ated by means of masses of mycelium called spawn.— 
prouting fungi, those fungi propagated by sprouting or 
budding, as the species of Sacchannnyce* and growth- 
forms of certain higher fungi.— Yeast-fUngUS, the fungus 
which is the active principle In yeast ; Sturharotnyces. He* 
yeast and fermentation. (Bee also beefsteak-fungus, fish- 
fungus) 

f^fUS-bdetle (fung'gus-be'tl), n. A fungic- 
olous beetle, as of the family kndomvchidai or 
of the family Erotyhda; an endomychid. Bee 
cuts under Endomychus and Erotylus. 
fungus-cellulose (fung'gus-flel'v-ldH), w. The 
subHtance which compozeH the cell-walls of 
fungi, different in chemical reaction m from or- 
dinary cellulose. Also called f ungin, fungine, 
and metaoellulose. 

fungus-foot (fnng'KUg-f&t), n. Mycetoma. 
Amgus-gnat (fung'gus-nat), n. A nematocer- 
ous dipterous insect of the family Mycetophi- 
lidcB : so called from the habitat of the larva. 
Borne seven hundred species of these minute 
gnats are described. 

flingUS-midge ( fung'gus-mi j), w. Maine as fun- 
gus-gnat. 

fungus-stone (fung'gus-stdn), n. A ball com- 
posed of eartn and the matted mycelium of 
Polyvorus tuber aster, used, especially in Italy, 
for tne propagation of that 
fungus. Under proper con- 
ditions of temneratlpe and 
moisture, the fungur grows 
and fructifies. 

fungus-tinder (fung'gus- 
tin'dftr), a. Tinder made 
from the fungus Polyporus 
igniarius / punk, 
funic (ffl'nik), a. Same as 
fitndeular, 2. 

rankle (fu'ui-ki), n. [as F. 
funkmle m It. fknieolo , < L. 
funiculus, dim. of funis, a 
rope, a cord : see rtmfosJfu.] 

1. A small cord; a small 
ligature; a fiber.— 9. In m- 
tom., the part of the antenna 
between the scape and the 



Pastel#, d*f 4 (a).— Pod 
OtLtmmrim. 


funiculus 

blub. Also funkmle.— 8. In anal, same as ft- 
nieulus, 5 (a).— 4. In hot. : (a) The stalk of an 
ovule or seed. Bee cut in preceding column, 
(b) In JSMuluriacca: among fungi, a pedicel at- 
taching the peridiolum to the inner surface of 
the wall of the peridium. Also funiculus. 

funicular (fu-nik'u-ljlr), a. and h. [as F. /fcfftf- 
culaire as Bp. Pg. funicular, < NL. 'funiemari*, 

< h. funiculus, a small cortl: nee f nmole.] I, a. 
1. Having the character of a funiole; consti- 
tuting a funiculus; relating to the hypothesis 
of a funiculus, or self-contracting ether. — 9. In 
ana*., relating or pertaining to the funis umbi- 
licalis: as, the funicular process of the perito- 
neum. Dunylistm. Also funic.— Funicular dia- 
gram. Bee diagram. Funicular machine, a name 
oven to oertaln contrivanvcH lult'iulcU to llluatrate some 
mechanical urinoiple, and coii»ibtins mainly of an arrange- 
ment of oonl* aiul ausiHMidod weights Funicular pOUr- 
fOn, in statins, the figure aaaumod bv a ntrlng supiNirted 
at lu extremiuea and acted on by w<\cral preasurea. 

II. n. The funicular ]>olygon. 

IHxniculari8(f?-nik-u-la'ri -jl),w. [NL.: wo fu- 
nicular.] Same as Fumculina. 

funiculate (fu-nik'^lfit), a. [< NL. yunieu- 
lotus, < L. funiculus, a small oonl : Junkie.] 

1. In stool, forming a narrow ridge. — 9. In hot., 
having a funicle. 

funieme (fu'ni-kul). «t. r< L. funiculus, q. v.] 
In enUm., same as funiculus, 8, and funicle, 2. 

funiculi, n. Plural of funiculus. 

Funiculina (fu-nik-u-H'ntt), n. [NL., < L. fu- 
niculus + -m it : see funiculus.] A genus of 
pennatuloid ]»olyps, typical of the family Funi- 
cultnuUv . Also found in the forms Funioularia, 
Funiculus. 

Funiculinese (fu-nik-u-lhi'^-S), n. pi [NL., < 
Fumculina + -mv.] A subsection of spioateous 
pennatuloid ih>1v]>h, with polyps in distinct rows 
on both sides of tho rachis. KblUkcr. 

Funiculinidn (fu-nik-ii-lin'i-de), w. pi [NL.. 

< Funiculina + -ula .] A family of pennAtuloia 
polyps without radii a) pinnuios, with sessile 
polyps on both sides of tho rachis in distinct 
rows, and with vent ml zutfids. 

funiculus (fu-nik'u-liis), n . ; pi .funiculi (-11). 
[Jj., a small rope, cord, or line, dim. of funis, a 
rope, a cord : see Junta.] If. A small rope or 
cord. E. Philips. — 2. In oarljr Gennan land- 
law, a coni or slender rope with which land 
was measured. — 3. In old physics , a self-con-' 
trading ether, assumed by some of those who 
rejected the doctrine of tho elasticity of the 
air. — 4. In hot., same as fumclc, 4. — 6. In 
anat. : (a) The navel-string or umbilical cord, 
connecting the fetus with The placenta, and so 
with the parent. Also funis and funicle. (h) . 
One of tho smaller bundles of a nerve which 
are inclosed in a special sheath of neurilemma 
or perineurium. Bee nerve. 

Tlie nerve* them selves hnve umictliliiK of the same ob- 
vious Miniature ns striated miiHclrH. that in, a more or 
leut cylindrical fasciculus Murrouudcd by n sheath (epl- 
iieuriuni), and the iiiohm Iii turn heina eonitnmed of small- 
er bundles (funieulf), each fumeulu * having its sjieelal 
sheath (perlnuiiriuiu. iieiirileiiuua) 

Wilder aiul Gage, Anat Tech., p. 888. 

band or liga- 
alimentary canal wil 
the wall of the ondoeyst. Hoe cut under Plu- 
matella. — 7. In Myrwpodu, a cord connecting 
the anal end of the embryo with t.lie so-called 
amnion. — 8. In ntlom that purl of the flagel- 
lum of the antenna which is between the pedi- 
cel and the clnb; Die funicle: used especially 
of hymenopteroiiH insects. Also Jumcule.— 9. 
In VroUicoa, specifically, the filament or slender 
thread which connects the several nodules of a 
compound cndoplust, as the component nuclear 
masses in such infusorians as Loxodes and 
Loxophyllum. Sorille Kent.— 10. [cap.] [NL.] 
Same as Funiculina — Funiculus euneatus (wedge- 
shaped funicle). tlx column of the oblongata lying next to 
the funiciiliiH gracilis; the upward continuation of the pos- 
terior lateral column of the cord . — Funiculus gracilis 
(slender funicle), the longitudinal tract on cither side of 
tlie posterior mid line of the medulla oblongata ; the up- 
ward continuation of the posterior median column of the 
cord. Funiculus Of Rolando, tlie longitudinal promi- 
nence on tlie posterior surface of the medulla oblongata on 
either side, outside of the cuneate funiculus. Jt includes 
the tuliercie of Rolando, and I* produced by the approach 
of the caput cornu posterioris to the surface. Also called 
lateral cuneate funiculus. - Funiculus SClONM strand of 
fibrous tissue piercing the sclerotic iimiosite the fovea cem 
trolls, and connecting Its lsmlno*.— Funiculus sperma- 
tlCUl, tlie spermatic coni (which see, under cordf).- Fu- 
nioulus tons (round funicle), a longitudinal eminence 
on either side of the median line of the fl«M»r of the fourth 
ventricle of the liraln. Also called eminent in teres.— Ftt- 
nloulus cmMUmHb the umbilical cord (which s*e, un- 
der cordl). 


6. In Pclyzoa, the gaslropurintal band or liga- 
ment connecting the alimentary canal with 



ftmlfotrm 

funiform (ffi'ni-form), a. r< L. funis, a rope, 
cord, + Jttrma, Hhapo.j In bryology, like a rope 
or cord. Braithwmte . 

fnniliforzn (fu-nil'i-f6rw), a. [Short for *fum - 
cubform, < L.' funiculus , dim. of funis, a rope, 
cord, + forma, shape.] Resembling a cord or 
eable; rope-shaped; funicular: applied to the 
tough, cord-like roots of some arborescent en- 
dogeiiH. 

funipendtlloufl (fu-ni-pen'dft-k“0, a. [< L. 
funis, a rope, + pendulus, hanging: see pen- 
dulous. pendulum. J Pertaining to a simple 
pendulum. Funipendulous vibration. a aimpiu 
harmonic oscillation. Katsr, Philo*. Trans for J«l«, 
1». 284. 

funifl (fft'nis), n. [L., a rope, a cord.] In anal., 
same as funiculus, b (a).- Funis brachll, the (ve- 
non*) oord of the arm ; the largo median superficial vein. 

funk 1 (f ungk), ft. [< HE. funks, Jonk , a spark (of 
fire), a spark or particlo, = Ml), murks , D. sunk, 
a spark (MB. voncke, ronck-houf, touchwood), 
a MLG. vunke, LG. funkv = OHG. funcho , 
MHG. vunke (usually vattkr), G. funks a Ban. 
funks (prob. < LG.), a spark; possibly connect- 
ed with Goth, fan (g«*n .fun ms), fire (see under 
fire). No obvious connection with funk'* or 
/WwJfc®.] If. A spark. 

For al the wrerrluMlncssc of tliiH worhlc and wicked defies 
Fareth aa u font at fuyr tlmt fill 11 mydu Tenienu (Thame*]. 

Piers PUneman (C), vll. 836. 

Funks, or lytylle fy> r, igidniliiH, fuciilu*. Prompt. Pare. 

2. Touchwood; punk. [Prov. Eng.] 

funk 2 * (fungk), n. [Origin uncertain; no ob- 
vious connection with funk*. Of. OP. funtoer, 
fungier, v., nmoko, funkier e, E.dial .funkibre, n., 
smoko.] A strong and offensive smoky smell. 


Bailey. 

funk 3 (fungk), v. t . [< funk?, ft.] 

with offensive smoke or vapor. [Kai 


To stifle 
ire.] 

With what strong ainoke, and with Ills stronger breath, 
He /unto IhwkotTa and her son to death. 

Kino, The Funnotary, 111. 

A efgar reeked In the left-hand corner of the mouth of 
one, and In the right-hand corner of the mouth of the 
other ; - - an arrangement happily adapted for the esea|>e 
of tlie iioxIoiim fumes up the chimney, without that 1111 - 
meroiful funking each other which u less scientific dis- 
position of tile weed would have Induced. 

Barham, lugoldsby Legends, 1. 80. 

funk 8 (fungk), v. i. [K. dial, and He.; origin not 
certain ; usually associated with/tuiA* 1 , but the 
connection is not obvious. Prob. OLU.; of. 
OFlem. fonck , a commotion, disturbance, agi- 
tation, tumult; in do fonck ztjn, be disturbed or 
agitated, lie in agitation (Kilian).} To become 
afraid ; shrink through fear ; quail. 

“ He's funking ; go In, Williams ! ” “ t’utcli him up ! " 
** Finish film olf ! " scream tlie small toys. 

T. Hughes, Tom llrown at Rugby, 11. 6. 

To tank OUt, to back out In a cowardly manner. 

To funk right out o' p’llt’oal strife alnt thought tu he the 
thing. Lmeett, lilglnw I’upers, 1st ser , ix. 

funk 8 (fungk), n. [See funk*, u.] Cowering 
fear; a shrinking panic or scare; a state of 
cowardly fright or terror. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Pryce, usually brimful of valour when drunk. 

How experienced what ■ehuultoys denominate funk. 

Barham, Iuguldshy Legends, 1. 67. 

Martha was there wltli a little girl who was In s terrl- 
hUifunk. She thought thore were lions and tiger* under 
the hedge. Mrs. OUphant, Poor Oentlenmn, xi. 

Blue funk. Hoe blue. 

funk 4 (fungk), v. [Cf. funicB.'] J, intrans. 1. 
To kick behind, as a horse. 

Luke now, the toast's funking like mad, and then up 
again wi’ his fore-legs like a perfect unlearn. 

J. Wilton, Margaret Lyndsay. 

2. To get angry; take offense. 

EL trans. To kick; strike.— To tank off, to throw 
off by kioklug and plunging. 

The horse f until him of into the dub, as a doggie was 
dimin' across. Blackwood s Mag., Nov., 1821, p 308. 

rHooteh in all uses.] 

funk 4 (fungk), n. [ss OBan. funk, a blow, a 
stroke: see funk*, f.] 1. A kick; a stroke. 
—2. HI humor; anger; huff. [Heoteh in both 
uses.] 

funk 4 (fungk), a. [See funk*, tv, of ./snfcy a .] 
Cross ; ill-tempered. [Prov. Eug.] 

Fnnkia (fung’ki-l). n. [NL., named after 
Heinrich Christian Punch. a German botanist 
'( 1771-1830).] A genus of liliaceous plants, with 
tuberous-fascicled roots, large ovate or cordate 
radical loaves, and a raceme of large lily-like 
flowers upon a naked scape. There am 3 or 6 spe- 
cies, natives of China and Japan, most of which are in 
cultivation, and kiiowu ns day- or plantain-lilies. The 
more common are the white day-lily, F. tubeordata , with 
large white and very fragrant flowers, and F. vvata, the 
ftowfrs of which are blue or violet. 
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Id), a. [<>•*•.] Timid) ■fariak- 
ing in fear. [Colloq. or dang.] 

1 do feel somewhat funky. 

Saylor, Reynard the Fox, 46. (Davits.) 

funky 3 (fung'ki), a. [ <funh* + -yL] 1. Kick- 
ing; given to kicking, as a horse.— 2. Easily 
angered; touchy. 

funnel (fun'el), n. [< SEE.funeUe.funeU, fonsl, 
a funnel, < OF. snfoniUe (printed enfoulUe in 
Koquefort, who quotes Pr. enfounil), F. dial. 
(Limousin) enfounil m Bret, found, < L. infun- 
dibulum, a funnel, also the hopper in a mill, < 
in funders, pour in: see infundibulum, infound. 
Tlie resemblance to W. ffynel, an air-hole, a 
vent, is not close as to meaning, and is acci- 
dental.] 1. A hollow eone or conical vessel, 
usually of tin or other metal, with a tube issu- 
ing from its apex, used for conveying fluids into 
a vessel with a small opening ; a filler. 

Wautos us here na vessel, 

Ne raele, na bucket, n t fundi [var. fonel). 

Cursor Mundi, L 8806. 

The gullet [the passage for food) opens into the mouth 
like the cone or upper port of afunnell , the capacity of 
which forms indeed the bottom of the mouth. 

Paley, Nat TheoL, x. 

The Inquisitive are the funnels of conversation ; they do 
not take In anything for their own use, but merely to pass 
It to another. Steele, Spectator, No. 228. 

2. A passage for a fluid or vapor, as the shaft 
or channel of a chimney through which smoke 
ascends ; specifically, in steamships and loco- 
motives, on iron chimney for tho boiler-fur- 
naces; the smoke-stack. — 3. Naut., a metal 
cylinder fitted on the topgallant- and royal- 
mastheads of men-of-war, on whioh the eves of 
the topgallant- and royal-rigging are fitted. — 
4. In anat . and biol., an infundibulum : as, the 
funnel of a cuttlefish. Specifically —(a) In Cteno- 
1 thorn, an Infundlbullform space in which tne stomach 
sinks through a narrow canal which can be closed by 
muscles. 

Radial canals pass out from thc/u»7**J and run along the 
ciliated ribs or ctenophores. 

Otgenbaur , Comp. Aimt ( trans. X p. 117. 

(6) In the Rhizoearpas, a space between the thick outer coats 
of tlie macrospore, into which the apical papilla projects.— 
Buccal funnel. Bee worto*.- Filtering funnel. See 
filtering, ».— Loadlng-fUnnel (milit.), a copper funnel 
used In charging mortars, shell, and cored shot wltli loose 
powder.- Bepuatlng-funnel, in chem., sn apparatus 
used to separate liquids of different densities, which are 
not miscible. It Is a near-shaped vessel usually stoppered 
above, and provided below, at its narrow end, with an exit- 
tube and stoimock, so that the denser liquid may to run 
off by the tuto, and the stopcock closed at the moment 
this liquid has passed. 

ftumeled, funnelled (fun 'old), a. Having a 
funnel or funnels ; funnel-Hhaped. 

fonnelform (fun'el-form), a. Having the form 
of a funnel, or inverted hollow cone; specifi- 
cally,^ bot., Applied to a raonopetalous corolla 
shaped like a funnel, in whioh 
the tube enlarges gradually 
from below, but expands wide- 
ly at the Bummit; infundibuli- 
form. 

funnel-like (fun 'el -Ilk), a. 
lnfundibuliform. — Funnel-llke 


_ +*yi.] 1. Siushas 

ite mirth; Amusing; oomi- 


lust heard was 
certain wan- 



polypa, trumpet-animalcules of the 
Tiuu\lyStentoi~id<e. A. Trembly, 1744. 

fannel-Bh&ped (fun'el-sh&pt), 
a. Same as funnetform. 

funnel-top (fun'el-top), n. The tip or point of 
an anglers* rod. 

funnily (fun'i-li). ado. In a fanny or amusing 
manner; comically. 

1 feel that If in tills dress I could do something clever, 
1 should have the tost oflt . . . I ought to go out of the 
kitchcu funnily. F. C. Burmmd, Happy Thoughts, xxxiv. 

Ho united funnily of the necessity of every woman hav- 
ing two names, one for youth and one far mature age. 

Caroline Fox, Journal. 

funniment (fun'i-ment), n. [Irreg. < funny + 
-went.] Drollery; jesting or joking; a comic 
saying or performance. [Humorous.] 

A wealthy hatter of slight acquaintance, meeting me at 

a “ Mansion House" toll, said: “ Halloa! Mr. G , 

what are you doing hero? Are you going to give us any 
of your little funniments— eh ?’ r 11 No," 1 replied. “Are 
you going to sell any of your hats?" 

Sew York Times, Aug. 27, 1888. 

funniness (fun'i-nes), n. The quality of being 
funny ; a funny saying or comical performance. 

Borne such funniness as “to go to kingdom come." 

Athenaeum, Feb. 26, 1888, p. 24L 

funning (fun'ing), «. [Verbal n. of fun, e.] 
Jesting; joking; the playing of sportive tricks. 

Cease your funning ; 

Force nor Cunning 

Never shall my Heart trapan. 

Gay, Beggar’s Opera, air xxxriL 


ta&y 1 (fun'i), a. 
to afford fun or 
eal; ludicrous. 

The mixed sound of agony or mirth 

merely the signal of amusement caused 

dering Spaniards by some con vulslngly funny episode. 

Lathrop, Spanish VUUsTp. a. 

2. Such as to cause surprise or perplexity; cu- 
rious; strange; odd; queer: as, it is funny he 
never told me of his marriage. [Colloq.] 

You must have thought It funny we didn’t send for 
you? Harpers Mag., LXXVX ISO. 

•Byn. 1. Comieal, Laughable, etc. See ludicrous, 

funny 3 (fun'i), n.; pL funnies (-is). [Origin 
obscure. ] A light clinker-built pleasure-boat, 
with a pair of sculls. It is long and narrow, and 
is usedfor racing. Hamsrsly. 

“We alius gives ’em a little gamber, Sir," said a Cam- 
bridge boat builder to me, in 1844, when I complained that 
a funny he was making was not on a straight heel. 

F. J. Fumivall (Books of Precedence, E. E. T. S., 
11. 42, note). 

funny-bone (fun'i-bdn), n. The place at the 
elbow where the ulnar nerve passes by tlie in- 
ternal condyle of the humerus. The nerve Is here 
superficial ana comparatively unprotected, and a blow 
upon it gives rise to a tingling sensation on the ulnar 
side of the hand. Also called crazy-bone. [Colloq.] 

He can not to complete In aught 
Who i« not humorously prone ; 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have u funny-bone. 

Looker, An Old Muff. 

funny-man (fun'i -man), n.; pi. funny-men 
(-men). The elown in a circus or similar 
show. [Colloq.] 

You’ll soe on It what I’ve earn'd as down, or the funny- 
man, wltli a party of acrobats. 

May hew, London Labour and the London Poor, III. 120. 

fuor (ffi'or), n. [Origin obscure.] In carp., a 
piece nailed to a rafter to strengthen it when 
decayed. E. H. Knight. 

fur 1 (for), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also furre; 

< ME. furre, sometimes forre , for, fur, pelt, < 
OF. forre , fuerre, fuere, foure, fourre, fore , a 
case, sheath (hence, like ease*, ‘hide, pelt, fur’ 
— a sense not actually found in OF.: but see 
tho verb), = Sp. Pg .fmro, lining, a a It. f micro, 
a sheath, scabbard, lining, fur; of Tout, origin: 

< Goth, fodr, a sheath, = AH. fodder, a case, 
OHG . fmtar, G. f utter, a sheath, case, etc.: see 
f other*. Hence forel, q.v.] I. n. 1. The short, 
fine, soft coat or pelage of certain animals, dis- 
tinguished from tho hair, which is longer and 
coarser, and more or less of which is generally 
present with it. Fur Is one of the most iierfect non- 
conductors of heat, and therefore a warm covering fur 
animals In cold climates. It has always been largely used 
for human clothing, either on the nkiii or separated from 
it. Tlie finest kinds, as those of the sable, ermine, fur- 
Heal, beaver, otter, etc., are among the costliest of cloth- 
ing materials, both from their rarity and from the amount 
of labor involved in their preparation. 

The shepe also tumyng to grete propliy to, 

To lielpe of man tory the Thrres bloke and whyte. 

Pclit., Belig., arid Love Poems (ed. Fund vail), p. 16. 

This night, wherein the cuh-drawn bear would couch, 

The lion and the toUy-jpInched wolf 

Keep their /ur dry, unhouneted he runs. 

Shak., Lear, ill. 1. 

The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 111. 44. 

On the opposite coast of Africa, at Momlws, Captain 
Owen, R. N., states that foil the cats are covered with short 
■tiff hair instead of fur. 

Darvnn, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 48. 

2. The skin of certain wild animals with the 
fur; peltry: as, a cargo otfurs. 

There ore wtlde Cats [in Brazil] which veeld good furre, 
and ore very fierce. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 

Behold the Mountain-Tops, around, 

As if with Fur of Ermlus crown’d. 

Congreve, Imit of Horace, L ix. 1. 

3. Strips of skins bearing the natural fur, made 
in various forms, as eapes, muffs, etc., ana worn 
for warmth or ornament: used in the singular 
collectively, or in the plural. Fur- miniver or voir 
—was also formerly a mark of certain university degrees, 
and Its use in certain oases was prescribed by statute, as 
in tlie statutes of the University of Paris, and in Land's 
statutes of Oxford. 

Underneath Is the picture of Sir William Cecil, after 
Lord Burleigh, In his gown and furs. 

Watertand, Works, X. 820. 

4. Any natural covering or material regarded 
as resembling fur. 

Fringed beneath like the/ur of a mushroom. 

Mrs. Chatiss Meredith , My Home in Tasmania, p. 100. 
Specifically —(a) The soft down on the skin of a peach 
and on the leaves of some plants. More oommonly called 
fuzz, (b) A cost of morbla matter formed on the tongue, 
as in persons affected with fever. 

The Increased production of epithelium, causing a Jbr, 
is dm to hypenunia of the tongue. QmS/SSL Mel 
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(c) A coat or cruel formed onthe Interior of a v end by 
matter deposited from a liquid, aa wine. 

Empty bee r cask* hoary with cobwebs, and empty wine, 
bottle* wUh/ui* and fungns choking up their throat*. 

Dickon*, Little Dorrit, L 5. 

(d) Scale formed in a boiler, n timer Ay. 

5. In sporting, a general term for furred ani- 
mals, as in thebhras cfur, fin, and feather. Com- 
pare feather, fin. 

lie [the Sootoh terrier] may be induced to liuut feather, 
[but] lie never take* to It like fw % and prefers vermin to 
game at all time*. 

Doge of Great Britain and America , p. 72. 

6. Kind or class: from the use of particular 
furs as distinctive insignia. [Bare.] inthefoi- 
lowing passage the allusion I* to the use of fur— mini* 
ver or vair— -in some of the distinctive university oos- 


fttr-baaring (fftr'btr'liig), a. Yielding a fur or 
peltry of commercial value, as an animal : some- 
times specifically applied to the members of the 
family Musteluta. 

furbelow (f6r'b$-15), n. [Formerly also/gr&e- 
toe; an aoeom. (as if fur or fringe below, and 
so given, with an interrogation, in the Diction- 
ary of the Spanish Academy) of earlier faU 
bm, orig. fatoala : see falbala.] 1. A piece 
of staff plaited and puckered on a gown or pet- 
ticoat ; a plaited or puffed flounce ; the plaited 
border of a petticoat or skirt. 

Peeps Into ev’ry Chest ami Box ; 

Turns all her Furbeloee and Flounces. 

/*rior, The Dove, it SB. 
Nay, oft, in dreams, invention we twstow, 

To onange a flounce, or add * fur Mow. 

Pop, ft. of the L., 11. 100. 

Hence— 2. An elaborate adornment of any 
kind. 

A furbelow at precious stones, a hat huttniicd with a 
diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, an- standing 
toplcks. S)xctator, No. ir>. 

Some rhetorical furbelow or broidery that belong to 
the wardrobes of the past. 

D. Q. Mitchell, Bound Together, 1. 

3. The Laminaria bulbma, a species of seaweed 
having a large wrinkled frond, found on the 
coasts of England. 

While you were running down the sands, and made 

The dimpled flounce of thu oca-furbelow flap, 

flood man, to please the child. Tennymm, Sea Dreams. 

4. Home part or process like a fringe or flounce. 

The lieautlful Chrysaora, remarkable for Its long furbe - 
low*, which act as organs of prehension. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 628. 

furbelow (f6r'b$-16), v. t. [< furbelow, n.] To 
furnish or ornament with furbelows or elabo- 
rate embellishments. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm 'em with a milder air : 

To break their points, you turn their force. 

And furbelow the plain discourse. Prior, Alma, IL 

She shut out the garish light with soft curtains ; she put 
on the plain mirror and toilet table what flllhcrt railed a 
French cap and overskirt, and she furtudowed the mantel- 
piece. Howell*, Private Theatricals, x. 

furberyt, n. Same as fourbery. 

furbish (ter'bish), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
transposed/ru# frobish ; < ME .fourbischen, 
forbischen, < OF. fourbiss-, stem of certain parts 
of fourbir,furbir, F .fowrbir = Pr .forlnr = It. 
forbirc (ML. forbore), polish, < OHO. fur] tan, 
f urban. MHG. ftorben, oilmen, clean, = AH. 
feormtan (for yurbian , yeorbutn), clean, rub 
bright, polish (m the. latter sense only in the 
derlv. feormend (orig. ppr.), a ]>olishcr, foor- 
tnung, a polishing, furbishing (esp. of arms)), 
in comp, d-feormian, clean, cleanse, purge: see 
/am 8 .] 3L To rub or scour to brightness; 
polish; burnish. 

A naughty souldler . . . who would )wnofrobishiny and 
trimming his weapons at the very instant when there was 
more need to use them. Holland , tr. at Plutarch, p. 888. 

Men of all ranks and occupations . . . wore deserting 
their daily occupations to furbieh helmets, handle mus- 
kets, and learn the trade of war. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 80. 

2. Figuratively, to clear from taint or stain ; 
renew the glory or brightness of; renovate. 

Hang yonr bread ami water, 
lie make you young sgaiu, believe that, lady. 

I will *o /rubbish you. 

Beau, and FI , Custom of the Country, i. 8. 

It is much more to the manager’s advantage to furbieh 
up all the lumber which the good tense -of our ancestors 
. . . had consigned to oblivion. 

Goldsmith, Polite Learning, ill. 

She would have Sophie to look over all her u toilets," 
as she called frocks, to furbish up any that were •• pasties, ” 
and to air and arrange the new. 

Charlotte BronBf, Jane Eyre, xvii. 

forbishable (ter'bish-a-bl), a. [< furbieh + 
-able. 1 Capable of being furbished. Imp. Diet. 

forbisher (r6r'bish-6r), n. [Early mod. E. also 
'frubbisher, frobisker (whence the surname Fro- 
bisher) •, < ME. forbushere, etc., < OF. fourbis- 
seur, F. fowrbisscur, < fowrbir, furbish : see fur- 
bish.] One who or that which furbishes, or 
makes bright by rubbing; one who or that 
which cleans or polishes. 


O foolishness of men 1 that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stole fur. 

Milton, Oorous, L 707. 

7. One of several tinctures used in heraldry. 
Each fur represents an artificial surface comiHised of 
patches of different colors, supposed to lie sown together, 
ur of tufts sewn upon a plain ground. The eight furs most 
usually depleted and blaaoned are ermlue, ermines, enui- 
nols, peau, valr, couuter-vair, potent, and counter-potent ; 
there are also ennlnltes, vair-eu-point valrd. Vairy cup- 
pa and vairy ta**a are names given to counter-vair. Sec 
iMire .— To make the fur fly, to make a great commo- 
tion ; breed a disturbance. Bartlett. [Slang, U. S.] 

Senator U was greatly excited, which proved moat 

conclusively that he had made the fur jty among the five 
thousand four hundred and forty men |iu allusion to the 
Oregon boundary-line]. Mew York Tribune. 

II a. Pertaining to or made of fur; produ- 
cing fur: as, fur animals; a fur cap. ia fur cap 
is a cap made of fur remaining on the skin; a fur hat 
(formerly called a beaver hat) is a hat mado of fur partly 
felted, but retaining a furry surface.] 
ftir 1 (ter), v. t . : pret. and pp. furred, ppr. fur- 
ring. [< MM.furren, line with fur, < OF.forrer, 
fourrer, F. fourrer, sheathe, fur, = Sp. Pg. for - 
rar, line, =s It. foderare , line, line with fur; 
from the noun.J 1. To line, face, or cover 
with fur: as, a furred robo. 

The kyng dude of his robe furred with menevere. 

King Alieaunder, L 6474. 

The rich Tartan somtimes fur their gowns with pelluce 
or sllke nhsg, which is exoeeding soft, light, & warme. 

Hakluyt Vr Voyage*, I. OS. 

Who If they light vpon those furred Deities take away 
the Furres, and liestow on them greater heat in fires. 

Purehat , Pilgrimage, p. 488. 

The mantles of our kings and peen, and the furred 
robes of the several classes of our municipal officers, are 
the remains of tills once universal fashion. 

Fairholt , Costume, II. 174. 

2. To cover with morbid or foul matter ; eoat. 

The walls 

On all sides .Airred with mouldy damps, and hung 

With clots of ropy gore, and human limbs. 

Addison, ACneld, ilL 

A minute portion of the small-pox virus Introduced 
Into tlie system will, in a severe case, cause . . . heat of 
skill, accelerated pulse, furred tongue, . . . etc. 

H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 48. 

The objection to all effective surface heatan by exhaust 
steam Is their liability to become/urrad up wheu the water 
contains a considerable quantity of lime-salts. 

It. Wilson, 8 team Boilers, p. 118. 

There are serious conditions . . . In which the develop- 
ment of epithelium on the tongue is prevented, and so it 
is not furred, but becomes red and raw. Quota, Med. Diet. 

3. In carp., to nail strips of board or timber to, 
as joists or rafters, in order to bring thorn to a 
level and range them into a straight surface, 
or as a wall or partition, for lathing or for 
forming an air-space between it and the plas- 
tering. — 4. To clean off scale from the interior 
of (a toiler). Hamersly. 

fur 2 (ttr), n. [Sc., ss E. furrow , < ME. fume, 
etc. See furrow.] A furrow; the space be- 
tween two ridges. 

What's the matter, my son Willie, 

She hasna a fur o' land. 

Sweet WiUie and Fair Annie (Child's Ballads, II. 184). 
fur 8 (ter), ado. and a. A dialectal variant of 
fart 

As Venus Bird, the white, swift, lovely Dove, . . . 

Doth on her wings her utmost swiftness prove, 

Finding the gripe of Falcon fierce not fun. 

SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, L 

fur. An abbreviation of furlong. 
toadoust (ffi-r&'shus), a. [< L, fur ax ( farad -), 
thievish, inclined to steal, < fitrari, steal, < fur 
( as Gr. jap, a thief, prob. connected with L .ferre 
st Gr. ftpeiv as E. hear 1 , carry away. Gf . convey 
in the sense of ‘steal.’ Hence also (from L. 
fur) E. fkrtivc, ferret*.] Given to theft; in- 
clined to steal; thievish. BaUey, 1727. 
taadtyt (fft-ras'l-ti), n. [< L. furadta(U)s. 
thievistmess, < fwrax, thievish: gee ./ferocious, j 
The quality of being furacious ; propensity to 
- ' thievishness. E. PhUUps, 1700. 


taenia 

piece, It was a gallows on which criminals wen hanged, or 
a crow upon which they were bound or nailed. 

They shall esoape the furca and the wheel, the torments 
of lustful persons, and the crown of flames that Is reserved 
for the ambitious Jet. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 680. 

9. In xottlogica) classifications, divergence in 
two lines from the point representing a given 
group; dichotomy, considered in the abstract, 
furcate (ter'kiit), a. [< ML. furcatus, <L .furca, 
a fork: see fork.] Forked; branching like the 
prongs of a fork. -'-Furcate antennae, in entom., 
those antennae which are ditlded from the base into two 
branches, as in cortntn Tenthrednudie, etc. 
taeate (ter'k&t), v. i. : pret. and pp. furcated, 
ppr. furcating. [< Ml. furcatus: boo furcate, 
a,] To branch ; fork ; divide into branches, 
taoatel? (ter'kat-li), adv. In a furcate or 
forked manner or condition. 
taeatiOB (ter-k&'slion), n. [< furcate + -iow.] 
A forking ; a branching like the tines of a fork ; 
also, that which branches off; a division. 

Rut when they grow old, they grow less branched, and 
first do lose their brow antlers, or lowest fureat tun* next 
the head. Sir T. Browne , Vulg Krr , ill. 0. 

furc&torium (ter-kA-to'ri-um), n. ; pi. furca Io- 
na (-$). [NL., neut. of yurcatonus, < ML. fur- 
catus, forked : see furcate, a.] The furciform 
bone, wishbone, or merrythought of a fowl: 
more fully called os fwreatonum. See out un- 
der furculu. 

furcellate (ter-sol'&t), a. [< L. as if * fur cello, 
eqiiiv. to furciUa, a little fork (cf. furcillatua, 
forked), dim. of furca, fork : sec fork. Of. fur- 
cate.] Slightly furcate, 
fur cite (ter-sha'), a. In her., same as fourchA. 
Furdfer (fer'si-ter), n. [NL., < L .furcifer, a 
yoko-beiirur : hoc furriferous.] 1. A genus of 
South American deer, so called from the fur- 



to support, a 
wall when un- 

ftirca (ttr'ka), pi. furca (-rt). [L.. » fork; demined, dim. 
specifically, as in def. 1: see fork.] 1, In Bom. of furca , , afork : 

In omith., the 
united pair of 
clavicles of a 
bird, forming a 
single forked 
bone, whence 
the name. The 


(<emul Deer {Further ehilenxi*). 

cate antlers, which have a simple beam and a 
brow-antler. F. chilensis and F. antisiensM are 
examples ; they are called gemul deer . — 2. A 
genus of reptiles. Fiteingcr. 
furdferems (ter-Hif'e-rus), a. [< L. furdfer, 
bearing a fork or yoke, a yoke-bearer (much 
used as a term of vituperation, usually of slaves, 
equiv. to “rascal,” gallows-bird ”), < furca. a 
fork, also an instrument, of punishment in the 
form of afork (see furca, 1), + ferre s sE. bear*.] 

1. In entom., bearing u forked appendage or or- 
gan. Applied to certain lepidopt crons larvw which luvi, 
cm the first segtneut behind the bend, a forked tube, called 
the omneteria , or scent-organ, from which the Insect can 
protrudo slender tlireads. for the jmri>o»e f it Is supposed, 
of frightening sway IchneununiH 

2. Rascally ; scoundndly ; villainous. DeQuin- 
cey. [Rare.] 

fnrdform (ter'si-f Ann ), «. [< L. furca, a fork, 
+ forma, sliape.] Hha]»ed like a fork: as, the 
furciform clavicles or merrythought of a fowl. 
Furor OA (ter-kre'U), n. [NL., named after A. 
F. de Foureroy , a French chemist (17515-1809).] 
A genus of aniaryllidaceons plants closely re- 
lated to Agave, and resembling that genus in 
slow growth, thick fleshy leaves, and tail, pyra- 
midal terminal inflorescence. There are afonit i& 
species, of tropical America, some of which are extensively 
naturalised in the old world, and some are cultivated for 
ornament Also written Foureroya. 
taenia (ter'ku-lft), ft.; pi. fwrculat (-16). [L., 
a forked prop 


anUq., an instrument of punishment varying 
between the types and uses of the yoke ana the 
gallows, according to its sise ana shape. As a 
yoke it waa fork-shaped, the bow being placed over the 
neck of the offender, whose arms were tied to the arms, 
and it was thus carried about by the person upon whom 
it was inflicted. In another form it served as a post to 
which persons were hound to be scourged ; and in a larger 
form, sometimes with two uprights connected by a cross- 




A. Furctil* or Mr 


thought of • 
1W - “ 


w Merry- 

TEpfnetm* 

Fowl" H, Ftucula of 
Red-tailed Hawk {But** 
terra lu). h. hvpocli- 
dlutn, which b rndimea- 
Ury In B. 


Ml* 


- like a V, and there 

f* 1 .® hypasiwum; the extremltiespue V> eaeh ihouldw" 
joint Sometimes the prongs meet at an open like 
* W * “t?* 1 !* mtL * w| Mo«ed with the keel of the tier- 
nuin. The furcula serves to keep the shoulders apart, and 

uiraut ui .....i. II.... LI 1 _ 4 r ' a . 


fk < ^L. fwriaka, furious, belonging to 

the Furies, Kfitria, foxy: s bo fury.] Furious; 
raging; tormenting. 

Is strongest, with most open Unes'ln blt^ftiiTgreateat iB 0% Jfjt be far to telle, 

powers of /light. It Is occasionally rudlmentaryor de- Thftt ye ** ,n PT n ®° , . he ! le _J . , 

recti ve, the clavicles boing separate and very small, as Chaucer, Squire a Tale, L 440. 

occnre especially In some flightless birds. The furculs flirlblind (ffi'ri-bund), a. [re F. furibond 
of the common fowl is familiar as tlie merrythought or » n p tf furibundn as it * ' m M * 

wuhtmue. Also called fureulum (with plural furcSla). - P ’ - g * l ur%0 *r*° ® «• 

8. In cntom., a forked process: speoiflcally ap- 


plied to a long bifid process on the bodies of 
Bee fwrctferous, 1. 
a. [< furcula + -ar 8 .] 


. w Lt. furibondo , < L. furibun- 

dus , funous, < furore, be mad: nee fury.] Fu- 
rious; raging; mad. [Hare.] 


Poor LouJson Chabray . . . haa a garter round her neck, 
and /uribund Amaaona at each end. 

- , - Carlyle , French Rev., I. vll. 7. 

furcate: an, the furcvlar foribumUlt (fft-ri-bun'dal), a. [< / uribund + 
-ai.l Hume m /uribund: 


certain caterpillars, 
forcnlar (ter’ku-i&r), 

Shaped like a Fork; 
bone of a fowl. 

Fnrcnlaria (fGr-kfi-la'ri-ft), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *furcularis, < L .furcula, dim. cffurca, a 
fork: nee furcula, furculnr.] A name applied by 
Lamarck to the llotifcra properly ho called, 
fturcnlnm (ter'kii-lum), |il. furcula (-Ik). 

[L.: see furcula.'] Name tm furcula, J. 
ftirder (f6r'd6r), tide,, a., and r. An obsolete or 
dialectal form ot further. 
ftardlet (ffcr'dl), 11 . t . [The obb*r form of furl, 
for fardle, fardr 7 1 , pack up, licneo furl: see 
furt, fur del*.] To furl; roll up. 


la 't possible for puling wench to tamo 
Th afuribundal champion of fame ? G. Harvey. 

furiosant (ffl-ri-6'sant), a. [Heraldic F. : as 
funous + -ant. ] Raging : an epithet applied 
in heraldry to the bull, bugle, and other ani- 
mals when depicted in a rage or in madneBS. 
Also rangant. 

foriosity (fu-ri-os'j-ti), n. [= Pg. furiosidade = 
It. fimosttA; as furious + -tty. j The state of 


being furious; raving madness. 
[Hare.] 


Hatley, 1727. SmeT 


stadium), won. the length of i t*mm, m ^ 
drive of the plow beforelt is tuned, < furk, a 
furrow, 4- lang, long. The length or a furrow 
would ordinarily be eqruiv. to the length of the 
field ; like other orig. indefinite terns of mea- 
sure, the word came to have a definite value, 
being fined by custom at 40 rods, and hence 
called in ML. (AL.) guarentma : see quaran- 
tine .] A measure of length equal to the eighth 
part of a mile, 40 rods, poles, or perches, 220 
yards, or 201. 17 meters. The furlong corresponds to 
the Roman stadium, and one eighth of any kina of mile 
la called a furlong In older writers. Thus, English writers 
of the sixteenth century often call 026 feet a furlong ; and 
the reason is that 6 feet was taken to be a pace, so that a 
Roman mile of 1,000 paoes would be 8 x 026 feet. So the 
eighth put of a Scotch mile, or nearly 742 feet, was a far- 
long. In the English translation of the New Testament 
furlong is used to translate the Greek etdStor, stadium. 
Abbreviated /or. 

Ac Ich can fynde in a felde and in aforlang an hare, 

An holden a knyxtes court and a-oounte with the reyue. 

Piers Plowman (C), vlfl. 81 
And although there appears difference in their summea, 
yet that Is imputed rather to the dlueraity of their fur- 
longs, which some reckoned longer then others, then to 
their differing opinions. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

A fUrlonf way t, a short distance of spaee or interval of 


The constable and Ills wyf also 
And Cnstanoe han y take the ryghte way 


Toward the see, a furlong wey or two. 

Ckaueer Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 4. 
And shortly up they clomlien alle thre 
They Bitten stQle. wcl a furlong way. 

Ckaueer, Millers Tale, 1. 461. 


Th« colour. MM up the .Imm I. mute. ffirlo«o'(f«-ri-6'ri», a. and ». fit., furious, < L. 

* 1 ’ ( furtosus, furious : neo furious.] I. a. Furious; 

Nor to Ulgo the thwart curloMiiru and furdUng of flow- V nh«mnTit • humI in miialc 

» „ VO n Tn : A rioten^ Si, furious person. 

tomi (ff’T tbr), w. ; \n. furfures (-ex). [L., brail, A violent man and afurvmn was <lcaf to all this. 

also scurf or scales on llio skin.] In paOol., fa. //«tw, ai,i>. wuiiam., il no. fcrlonril (ftr'IC), n. PThe spelling furloe oc- 

dMdrnff; Hourf ; in llio plural, scales (fu'ri-us), a. [< ME. furious = P./u- ours iu the 18th century, but furlough appears 

hi™ limn. I1« tit f.h« Hkm. = Pr.furios = Bp. l»g. It .furioso, < L./«- - ‘ — '* 

rwsus , full of madness or rage, raging, furious, 

<furia , madness, fury: see/nry.] 1. Full of 
fury; transported with passion; raging; vio- 
lent: as, a furious animal. 


like bran, us of the Hkin. 

forfuraceous (f^r-fii-ra'shius), a, [= F. fun 
furaoti = Pg. \i. fitrfuraevo, < LL. furfur actus, 
like bran, < L. furfur, bran: see furfur.] 1. 
Made of or resembling bran. Also furfurnus . — 
2. Bealy; scurfy. H(Mtclflcally applied in pathology 
to forniH of d<‘M|immntioti In which tlie epIdennlH coiiicn 
off in bchIhh, and to n hrun-llke sediment which In Momu- 
times oliservcil In urine. 

8. In tot., coated with bran -like particles; 
scurfy. Also applied to the tlialluH of a lichen when 
gonklla arc developed in such u way as to prmluee gran- 
ules or wartlclH on the Hiirfuce. 

furfur aceously (f^r-fii-ra'shius-li), tufa. In a 
fiirfuraceoiis or scaly ’manner; with furfur. 

furfuramide (f^r'f^r-am^id or -id), w. | < fur - 
fur-id + amrit'.] In ch<m., a crystalline solid 
(0iflH] 2 NoO 3 ) ;imlucod by the action of am- 
monia on 7i “ 


lie \ukyi\ fury oum as a wyld catt. 

Mugtr. Poet. (ed. Wright), p. 2. 
Tlie Saltans have often tmon compelled to propitiate tlie 
furUm* rabble of Constantinople with the head of on un- 
popular Vixier. Macaulay, Maehiavelll. 

2f. Mad; frensied; insane. 

No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furious 
moil and innocents to be piinlHliahle. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity. 

3. Marked by fury or impetuosity; impelled 
by or moving with violence; vehement; bois- 
terous : as, a furious blow ; a furious wind or 
storm. 


A /tti 

Thro 


furfurol. 

furfuration (f^r-fu-ra'shon), n. [< furfur + 

-ation.] The falling of scurf or scurfy scales. 

Airfares, U. Plural of furfur. 

farfarol (f^r'fcr-ol), n. [< L. furfur, bran, + 

-of.] In chrm ., a volatile oil ((’gILOjj) obtained 
when wheat-braiij sugar, or starcdi is acted on 
by dilute sulphuric acid, it i» > olm u-hh « hen firHt 
prepared, imt turns brown when oxjioNed to the air, ami 

forms a tarry mass. It lius a fragrant odor reHeinhling t« a man 

that of lilttor almonds, ami |,n,|K>rUu« iTOOMly (» ri-u»-li), Mr. In a lunoug man- 

of aldehyde. ncr; with impetuous motion or agitation; vio- 

s, to run furiously / to at- 


furitme pass tlie spear of Ajax made 
trough the broad shield, but at the corselet stay'd. 

Po t », Iliad, xxlfl. 006. 
Blit so the /urfcms blast prevail'd, 

That, pitiless perforce. 

They left tlieir outcast mate liehlnd. 

Courper, The Cast-away. 
»8yiL Impotnous, fierce, frantic, tumultuous, turbulent, 
tcnifKMtuous, stormy, angry. 


of aldehyde, 

farfarous (ffcr'f^rus), a. [< L. furfur onus, like 
bran, < furfur , bran.1 Same as furfuraceous , 1 : 
as, “ furfurous bread ,” Sydney Smith. 

Furia ( fu'ri-R), n. TL., a Fury: see fury.] 1. 
A Li nm* nn genus of Vvruws. — 2. A genus of 
South American buts, of the family KtubaUonu- 
ridas , having tlie forehead prominent, the tail 



bur tn horrent. 


ending in the interfomoral membrane, and the 
following dental formula: incisors ana premo- 


lont.ly ; vehemently : 
tack one furiously. 

The driving is like the driving of Jehu tlie son of Nlra- 
shl ; for he drlveth/tiriousit/. 2 Ki. lx. 20. 

The pond ulum swung furiously to tlie left, because it 
had lieoii drawn too far to the right 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

furiOTUnCSS (ffi'ri-us-nes), w. The state of be- 
ing furious; violent agitation; impetuous mo- 
tion; madness; frenzy; rage. 

Thou slialt stretche forth thyne hande vpo the/uryows- 
net of mine onemyes, and tliy right hande shall sauc me. 

Bible of 1661, Vs. cxxxvlll 7 

furl (tori), v. t. [A contr. otfkrdlc: s eefurdlr, 
ami of. fardle, farH . I 1. To wrap or roll, as a 
sail, close to the yarn, stay, or mast, and fasten 
by a gasket or cord ; draw up or draw into close 
compass, as a flag. 

Along the coast he shoots with swelling gales, 

Then lowers the lofty mast, and/brfcr the sails 

Ttekell. Iliad, i. 

TUI the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-tings 
wcre/tiW’d. Tennyeon, Locksley Hall. 

2f. To ruffle. 

Ptfldalning, furls his mane and tears the ground, 

His c>cs cn flaming all the desert round. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achlt. 

To furl a topsail in a body (naut.X to gather all the 
‘ntothe bant about the topmast. 


lars 2 in each upper and 3 in each lower half- loose parts of the topsail Into 

jaw, canines 1 in each, and molars 3 in each farluo (fiir-ltt'nd), a. Same as forlana 
upper and lower half- jaw. There is but one far ling-line 
species, ft barrens, ft Curier, 1828. wouna i 

FuriflB (fu'ri-d), n. pi. [NL., pi. of FwWa.] One furling, 
of four divisions of bats, of tne family EmbaUo- farlong (f6r'l$ng), n. [< mSs. furlong, furlang , 
nuriiUv, containing the genera Jb\tria and Amor- forUmg, forking, etc., ( AS. furlang (once im- 
phochUus. prop, furlung), a furlong (used to translate L. 


ed. 1674). As the spelSng furlough does not 
follow that of the orig. language, it was prob. 
intended to be phonetic (from a military point 
of view), the ah perhaps as /and the accent on 
the second syllable ; < J). verlof, leave, furlough, 
=s LG. verlof = G. dial, verlaub (these prob. of 
Seand. origin), < Dan .forlov, leave, permission, 
furlough, leave of absence, = Sw. Jorlof, leave, 
pardon ; a form (with prefix /or-, for- sc E./or-l) 
oquiv. to the older Dan. orlov, leave of absence, 
furlough, = Bw. orlof. dismission, discharge. = 
Icel. orlof, leave, = D. oorlof, leave, =s OHG. 
MHG. urloup , G. urkiub, leave of absence, fur- 
lough, prop, the abstract noun of a verb repr. 
(approximately) by Icel. orlofa , allow, and by 
OHG. trloubon. MHG. crloubcn , G. crlaubm as 
AS. dljjfan, midfan = Goth uslaubjan, leave, 
permit, < Goth, us- (= AB. a- a OHG. ar-, ir -, 
unaccented ; AS. or- = OHG. ur- a Icel. or-, ac- 
cented) + Vaultjan (in comp.), leave: see <*-*, 
or-,/or-l, and leave 1, v. Furlough thus ult. con- 
tains the elements /or-i and leave L] Leave of 
absence ; especially, in military nse, leave or 
license given by a commanding officer to an 
officer or a soldier to be absent from service for 
a certain time. Ill tht’ Uni Led States army the term is 
used officially only for such leave glten to an enlisted 
man, the same permission granted to a commissioned offi- 
cer being designated a leave qf absence. A soldier avail- 
ing himself of the permission is said to be/UWoupAsd, or 
on furlough; an officer, on leave. The word Is suo used 
to designate the temporary discharge from servtoe of a 
civilian in the employ of the government In the United 
States navy It has a special signification, indicating the 
condition of an officer off duty either for fault or at his 
own request and only receiving one hall of 11 waiting-or- 
ders pay.” 

After an absence of several years passed with his regi- 
ment, ... he was now returned on a three years' fur- 
lough. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 20. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall have authority to place 
m furlough any officer on the active lilt of the Navy. 

Bev. Statutes, U. 8., 1 1442. 
(The power given to the Secretary of the Navy is rarely 
exerefseu.] 

Officers on furlough shall receive only half of the pay 
to which they would have been entitled If on leave of ab- 
sence. Rev. Statutes, U. 8., 6 1667. 

Cspt Irwin goes by the next packet-boat to Holland ; 
he has got nfurios from his father for a year. 

ChetUrfMd, Misc., IV. xUI. 

Some find their natural selves, and only then, 

In furloughs of divine eseape from men. 

Lowell, Agassis, IL L 

farlongh (ter'16), v. t. {(.furlough, *.] To fur- 
nish with a furlough; grant leave of absence 
to, as a soldier. 

Furloughed men returned In large numbers, and before 
their “ leaves M had terminated. N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 88. 


-- (fftr'iing-Hn), it. AToaf., a farmenty. farmetv. farmity (fftr'men-ti. -mfi- 
wound spirally about a sail and its yard in * £ nafnimoniti " ” 

‘ AlBo oalled tea^ashet. ti, -ml-ti), *. Bunt > * frumenty. 

- - * — - * And ye shall eat® neither bread, nor parched corn, nor 

' of newe eome. vutlll the sel/e same daye that 
ottrlnge vnto your God. 

BtbU qf 1661, Lev. s^dtt. 14. 
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like e puppy's o’er afurmmty pot 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, v. 1. 
1 hole different diet*, and /urotty and butter, and herb 
porridge. Swift, To Stella, xM. 

fnrmetaxyt (f6r'm$-t&-ri), n. Same *b frumenty. 
fit-moth (ttr'mdth), a. The Tinea pelUonelia, 
a kind of moth which infests for. 
furnace (tar'nfts), a. [< ME. furnasse, fumeys, 
^ ^ /oraof#, etc., < OF. fomais, 
M ‘ m *?. fou\ 


fornaz , fomeys, m., Jbrnaise, f., F. foumaise 
ss Pr. fvmats, fomas = OSp. fomas, Sp. Aor- 
ftora ss It. fornaoe, < L. fomax (fomac-), an 
oven, furnace, kiln, < fomus, fumus, an oven, 
connected with formus, warm.] 1. A struc- 
ture in which to make and maintain a fire the 
heat of which is to be used for some mechan- 
ical purpose, as the melting of ores or metals, 
the production of steam as a power, the warm- 
ing of apartments, the baking of pottery, etc.; 
specifically, a structure of considerable size 
built of stone or brick, and usually lined with 
fire-brick, used for some purpose connected 
with the operation of smelting metals. Fur- 
naees are constructed in a great variety of ways, accord- 
ing to the different purposes to which they are to be ap- 
plied. Bee a&r-fumac*, Uast-fumaee, and hearth. 

There made Nabugodonoior the kyng putte three Chil- 
dren In to the Forneys of Fuyr ; for the! weren In the 
righto Tronthe of Bdeeve. MandeoiUe, Travels, p. 35. 

As silver Is molted In the midst of the furnace, so alutll 
ye be melted. Reek. xxll. 22. 

2. Figuratively, a place, time, or occasion of 
severe torture or great trial. 

Behold, I have refined thee, but not with silver; I have 
chosen tlieu in the J'umaos of affliction. Isa. xlvlii. 10. 

Baso-bumlngfumaoe. Bee 6a*. turning- Bone-black 
fomaoe. Bee bone-black.— Oalolning-fumaoe, a fur- 
nace iii which the operation of calcining Is performed ; 
specifically, a reverberatory furnaoe, with a low arch, in 
which hard lead Is “ softened ” by exposing it to the action 


frosors, Th* Bring of the fnrnaoe is of rtfrartofy *loaa 

kiI% 

hearth iwneiuSefunlaw tofrorSwffigiJoninto sKel, 
Invented in France, but also introduced, with some modi- 
fications, to a limited exteut in England. It requires for 
its use both pig and scrap, IU chief peculiarity is that 
its bed is inclined at a small angle (about 0*) and rotative. 
— Plumbers 1 tarnAOe.a portable furnace used by plumb- 
ers for soldering, etc. - Ee|NncJ»tt¥§ tarn*©©, a furnace 
in which the waste heat of the products of combustion is 
utilised by being transferred to either the air or the com- 
bustible gaaee, or both, entering the furnace. This trans- 
fer Is effected by means of so-called "regenerators.” Bee 
regenerator. — Rcheatlllg-furnaoe, a reverberatory fur 
1 in which the puddled bars, idled ‘ 


fififh] fti ly p fa e l genus of oven-birds ei the 
fkmffy FurnariuU*. VMUot, 1816. 
fonktrt, ft. [< OP. foamier, fomier.fumier, a 
baker, < L. fkmarius. a baker: see Fumarius.'] 
One who sets bread into the oven. Minsheu. 


heated preparatory to rolling , 


. Jed In packets, are re- 
a lmlllng-fnrimi*.— Rs- 


T iT b tr atory fttmaoe.a furnace In which the fuel is not 
hrought directly In contact with the material to to acted 
on by the fire, but which is so arranged that the flame of 
the burning gases plays over or is " reverberated M upon the 
ore or metal under treatment A peculiar kind of rover- 
toratory furnaoe used iu the manufacture of steid is called 
the oven hearth. Bee hearth.— Ring-top furnaoe, a char- 
eoal-ruru “ 


nace, and the process of softening Is also called imprinting. 
— Oarbonlzing-fUmaoe. Beu carbonise.— Castilian 
furnaoe, a circular furnace, usually about 3 feet in diame- 
ter and 8} feet high, having a breast formed by a semicir- 
cular iron pan furnished with a lip for running off the 
slags and a longitudinal slot tor convenience in tapping. 
On the top of this e> Under, which is made of fire-brick, 
rests a box-sliajied covering of masonry supported by four 

{ illlars, and lu this are the feeding-door and the outlot 
or the products of combustion. The blast Is obtained by 
means of a fan, and there are three twyers. This furnace 
is used In Spain for smelting poor ores of lead as well as 
rich slags. It has also been introduced to a limited ex- 
tent III England.— Catalan furnaoe or forge, a furnace 
used in the French Pyrenees and in some parts of Hpain 
for the manufacture of wrouglit-iron directly from the ore. 
It consists of a quadrangular hearth, made of some fire- 
resisting material, supported by one or more smaU arches, 
and built against the side of a wall like the ordinary 
blacksmiths forge. The blast is supplied by a peculiar 
kind of Mowing-machine called a trompe. In which the 
current of air is produced by the falling of water through 
a vertical tube. Bee Momnery and forget.— Oementa- 
tion-fumnoe. Bee converting-furnace. — Convertlng- 
fumaot, a form of furnaoe in which bar-iron is conven- 
ed into steel by carburisation (which see). It consists 
essentlaUy of an oblong rectangular case, called the cheat 
or pot. open at the top. and iiidosed within an arched 
fire-brick oluunlier, with arched openings at each end, 
through which a mail oau enter. The fireplace Is under- 
neath, and that and tho flues are so arranged that the 
cheat can be uniformly heated to a high temperature. 
The whole is Inclosed within a hollow cone of brickwork, 
open at the top, like a glass-furnace. Two suoh chests are 
ordinarily built side by sido, space being left for flues be- 
tween the adjacent walls.— Cupola tuast-tanaoe, the 
modern form of blast-furnace, resembling the cupola used 
for foundry purposes In being much lees massive in con- 
struction than the old-fashioned blast-furnace, hut at the 
same time of much greater size, the largest being over 100 
feet In height and 25 In diameter across the boshes. Tho 
cupola blast-furnace Is built of radiating brickwork. In- 
closed within a wronght-iron casing.— OapolA fumaos. 
See cupola-furnace. —Danin rotary famine, a peculiar 
farm of puddling-furnace (see puddle) in which the cham- 
ber in which the puddling is effected is made to rotate dur- 
ing the operation. It is claimed that the Banks furnaoe 
Is more oifeotive in eliminating the phosphorus and sul- 
phur than the ordinary form of puddling-furnace.— Ds- 
oomposlng-tarnaoe, a furnace used In the conversion of 
common saTt Into sulphate of soda, aided by the action of 
sulphuric add.— Dumb furnace, a ventflatlng-fumace 
placed at the foot of the up-oast shaft of a mine, and ar- 
ranged in suoh a way that, while the dangerous uses are 
drawn away, they cannot come In contact with the fire.— 
Hardsnlxif-tariiaoe, in hat-making, a furnace In which 
the bodies of hats, folded In wet doth, are laid upon an iron 
plate and hardened by the pressure of traverslng-plates 
together with the heat and dampness.— High furnaoe, 
the ordinary blast-furnace : so called in literal translation 
from the French haul foumeau.— HydrooartKm-tar- 
0106, a furnace in which a liquid fuel, as petroleum, is 

Mad, iiirfW> . Swww the small portable furnace in 

whloh Is heated themaffle containing theeupels (see eupd) 
used In assaying gold and sliver.— taniuiA tarnaoe, in 
msf a f work in g, a primitive form of furnace formerly used 
in Sweden, and etnt in nee In Finland, tor reducing bog- 


jtirnace tor heating smoothing-irons. It has an an- 
nular top, and cross-bars whloh can be removed at plea- 
sure. K. H. Knight. — Spanllh furnace, a form of re- 
verberatory furnace used in Hpain, and especially at Li- 
nares, one of the most Important lead-producing dlstrku 
In the world. Its chief peculiarity is tlie presence of two 
cliamliers, one of whloh is the ruduutiou-chamber, while 
the oilier has a peculiar and not entirely understood ac- 
tion iu checking and modifying the draft— Tank-tar- 
naoe.in glaes-manuf., a furnace fitted with a tank, as dis 
tluguished from comparatively small melttng-iiots, to hold 
the molten glass. 

furnace (ffor'nfts), v. [< furnace, n.] I , tram. 
1. To subject to tlie action of a furnace; figu- 
ratively, to heat as if in a furnaoe. 

M. A. Bcheurer-Kestner claims to have proved tliat in 
tho fumacing operation no soda-salts are reduced hi me- 
tallic sodium. lire. Diet, IV. 51. 

In soft Australian nights, 

And through the fumaced noons, and hi the times 

Of wind and wet. ContcmjMirary Jtev., LU. 411. 

2f. To throw out, as flames or dull reverbera- 
tions of sound arc emitted by a furnace. 

Fumaeeth the universal! sighes and oomplaiutos of this 
transposed world. Chaptnan, Shield of Achillea, Prof. 

n.t Intrant, To issue forth like flames from a 
furnace. 

O tell him [my absent lovel that I lie 

Deep wounded with the flames that furnac'd from his eye. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 1. 

furnace-bar (ter'nfis-bftr), n. Same as fire-bar. 

furnace-bridge (ter'n&s-brij), n. A barrier of 
fire-bricks, or an iron-plate chamber filled with 
water, thrown across a furnace at the extreme 
end of the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel from 
being carried into the flues, and to quicken the 
draft by contracting the section of the chim- 
ney. 

furnace-burning (f6r'nfis-b6r # ning), a . Burn- 
ing or heatedlike a furnace. 

All my body's moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my fumace-bummq heart. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., II. 1. 

furnaceman (ter'nfts-raan), w.; pi. fumaccmen 
(-men). A man who tends a furnaoe. 

Th t furnaceman reverses his shunt valve. 

Jour. Franklin Inet., CXXUI. 474. 

fumamentt, »' See furniment. 

fumarian (f&r-n&'ri-an), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining or related to the genus Fumariu* or 
family Fumariidw. 

n One of the Fumariida ?; an oven-bird. 

Furnariito (f6r-nA-ri'i-d§), w. pi. [NL., < 
Fumariu* + -Mar.] A neotropical family of 
formioarioid passerine birds, related to the 
JJendrocolaptida r, but differing from them some- 
what in the structure of the feet ; the South 
American oven-birds. These birds are so called from 
the oven-llke neats which they build They mostly have 
stiffened pointed tall -f outliers, and the general habits of 
creepers. Also written Fumarida, Fumnriadm. 

Fnrnarins (f£r-n&'ri-UB), n. [NL. (of. L .fur- 
narius , a baker), < L.fumus, an oven: see/sr- 
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equipment. 

Lo ! where they sjiyde with speeilie whirling paoe, 
One in a rharet of atranuge fumnnent. 

Spmeer, F. Q., IV. IU. 38. 

Neither the men uor tho horse glistered no with gold 
nor precious /umamrnte, but only with the briglitiies of 
their ilaraesse. J. Bread?, tr of Quintus Curtins, ill. 230. 

famish 1 (fftr'nish), r. [< < OP. 

furniss-, foumiss-, stem of certain parts of fur- 
mr,fornir, foumir , P. fintnur = l*r. fortiir } ear- 
lier formir . frrnnir ss Sp. Pg. forntr s= It. /or- 
mrr, furni sh, < OHG./h/wyVm, perform, provide, 
< fruma f MEG. vrume, rrum, utility, gain, akin 
to A&.freMH,JYcMc t profit, advantage, /rtsmittn, 
iremman , promote, perform, etc., whence mod. 
K. frame : see frame.] I. tram*. 1. To pro- 
vide; supply: used with with, and having a 
pergonal object: a 8, to fumiah a family mth 
food ; to furnish a person with money for some 
purpose.* 

lie hjumiehed with my opinion. Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

I^t’s meet there the ninth of Hay next, about two of 
the clock ; and 1*11 want nothing that a fisher should he 
furmnhed with. I. Walton , Complete Augler, p. 188. 

How might a num./vmwAcd with Gyges’s secret, em- 
ploy it lu bringing together distant friends ! 

Steele, Tatlor, No. 188. 

The ass \u furnished with a stuffed saddle. 

h\ W. I*n nr. Modern Egyptians, 1. 171 

2. To provide for use; make or afford a provi- 
sion of ; supply; yield: with a tiling as object : 
as, to fumteh arms for defense ; Normandy fur- 
nishes the best draft-horses ; this fact furnishes 
a strong argument uguiust your theory. 

A graver fact, enlisted on your side. 

May /units* illustration, well applied. 

Cowftrr, Con venation, J. 200. 

His writings and his lifc/umtsA abundant proofs that 
he was not a man of strong sense. Macaulay. 

Tho history of the house of commons, on the other hand. 
fvmuhca some valuable illustrations of constitutional 
practice. Stubbe, Const, lllst., 1 808. 

3. To provide with what is proper or suitable ; 
supply with anything; fit. up or fit out; equip: 
as, to furnuth a house, ii library, or an expedi- 
tion ; to furnish the inind by study and obser- 
vation. 

He was full well fumytuthrd of twdy and of mcnibros, 
and a grete gentllmau on his modrr liediuluo. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), HI. 400. 

Ho woefumiehed liko a hunter. 

Shak., As you Like it, 111. 2. 

And lielng all approached, there comnieth one of the 
Bantonea mounted on a Camel 1 well Juniiehed, who at the 
other side of the Mountalne ascendrlb flue stcpfies Into a 
pulpit. iHfrttAas.'illgrlniagtt, p 200. 

Thu Duke of Doric's palace has the l Hist outside of any 
in Genoa, as tliat of Duraxxo is the \w*t furni*h*d wltliln. 

Addimm, Remarks on Italy (cd. Bohn), I. 302. 

Specifically — 4. In wrath., to ornament with 
pieces molded separately and afterward at- 
tached to the object, as a vase with figures of 
flowers, or the liko. To tarnish out, to fill out; com- 
plete ; furnish proper maleiials for. 

Since the moneyed men arc so fond of vyar, I should lie 
glad they would Jurninh nut one campaign at their own 
charge. Sutift, Conduct of Allies. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit to fur- 
nish out a conversation, that there la something or other 
in all companlea where it is wanted substituted in Its stead, 
which, according to their taste, does the business as well. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 504. 

II. intrans. If. To provide one’s self with 
equipment ; equip one’s self. 

I expect measure hard enough and must furnish apace 
with pro|Mirtlonab)o armour. 

K. Ward , Simple Colder, p. 03. 

2. To provide furniture for a room or a house: 
— 3. Iu racing slang, to take on flesh; improve 
in strength and appearance. 

The horse had furnished so since then. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

farniflh 1 t, n. l< furnish , !>.] Provision; outfit; 
furniture; supply. 

Mm sends him a whole Furnish of all vessels for his 
chamber of cleane gold. Daniel , Hist Eng., p. 100. 

To lend the world a furnish of wit she lays her own to 
pawn. Greene, Oroatsworth of Wit 

forniahtyi *. An obsolete variant of furnace. 

ftmUhM (ftr'nisht), o. a. 1. Provided with 
what is needful ; fitted with furniture or what- 


ever Is necessary; equipped for use: as, a fur- 
nished house; furnished roomB. — 2. In her. : (a) 
Name as armed , in somo cases, as when applied 
to the horns of a stag: as, a hart furnished with 
six antlers. ( h ) Caparisoned ; fitted with sad- 
dle, bridle, etc.: said of a horse. 
faniishedneSB (fGr'nisht-nes), n. The state of 
being furnished or equipped. [Bare.] 

In mifli a Mi’iiHc It whh [attributed] to tlie ternary In rw- 
h|hm t of tilt' tulneHH uml well /umUhednent of Uie earth 
Dr. II. Mure, ApjHMidlx to Defence of Cabbala, iv 11 

furnisher (fGr'nish-fcr), n. One who furnishes 
or provides supplies of any kind ; specifically, 
one who equips or fits up with suitable furniture 
and fittings: as, a lious e-furnislur. 

And Mime save out tlio Dutches* of l^iclcritnb' as a re* 
•utter of Argyle since liln forfeiture, and a furnisher of him 
with money. State Trutl*,J MitcliH, an. 1077. 

furnishing (fGr'nish-ing), w. I Vorbul n. of fur- 
nish , ».] 1. The act of providing with furni- 

ture or fittings of any kind. — 2. pi. Fittings of 
any kind; especially, the smaller articles used 
in fltting up anything, as a building, vehicle, 
etc.: as, builders* or upholsterers’ furnishings. 
— 3f. A subsidiary appendage or udjunet; an 
incidental part. 

SoniftliiiiK deeper, 

Whereof, imi dinner, them* are \nit furnishing*. 

Shak., hear, Hi. 1. 

famishment (f6r'ninh-iiiont), n. r< OF. four- 
mssemcnl, forntssenwnt ; "as furnish + -menf.] 

1. The act of furnishing. — 2. A supply of fur- 
niture or things necessary. 

Mo other Ildus wuh thought or talked on, lmtonely prep* 
arntlmiH anil fummlnnentM for thin buidiicsse. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. PS. 

Yet, with all this furnishmmt, out of a eiiHtom which 
niiMliuity hail observ'd, Sir Thomaa deprecateil the burthen. 

Up. II ticket, A bp. WillimiiH, i. 170. 

Purveyor for tlie army ; . . . vastly rleli ; grown ho uh con- 
tractor of fumishmenta which he nuvur furulHhuH. 

L. Wallace, Denllur, p 340. 

furniture (fGr'ni-tftr). n. [< F .foumiture (= Sp. 
It. fornitura), a supply, ortho act of furnishing, 
i/ourmr, furnish: hog furnish!.] 1. In gonoral, 
that with which anything is furnisliod or sup- 

S lioil to fit it for operation or use ; that which 
ts or equips for use or action ; outfit; equip- 
ment : as, the furniture of a war-horse, or of a 
microscope ; table furniture. 

He furnished hinmelf for the fight, but not in hU wonted 
furniture. Mr P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii 

To deedes of arnica and proofe of clievalrle 
They gun themselves addiviwe, full rich ugulzd, 

Ah oath oiic hud hU furniture* tlevix'd 

Spenner, F Q., V. iii. A. 
Tlie sufficient reply to tlie skeptic, who doubt* the power 
and the furniture of man, is in that f>ow«lhilif > of Joyful 
Intercourse wltli peraoiis which makes tlie faith and prac- 
tice of all reasonable men. Kmereon, (Miaractor. 

2. The act of furnishing. [Rare.] 

The order aud furniture of all wrh done by ditiiiie proul* 
deuce Put chat *, lilgriniage, p. 00. 

3. Collectively and specifically — (n) Those 
movables required for use or ornament in a 
dwelling, a place of business or of assembly, 
etc. 

* Tlie Protector was magnificent, and had lie lived to com 
pletc Somerset-house, would probably have called in tho 
aasistance of those artists, whose works arc the noblest 
furniture. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, 1. vl. 

The furniture of the room, and the little Chinn orna- 
ments on tlie uiantelpieoe, have a constrained, unfamiliar 
look T. B. Aldrich, lluil Jioy, )v, (18 

(6) The necessary appendages in various em- 
ployments or arts, as the brass work of locks\ 
door-knobs, aud window-shutters, the masts* 
and rigging of a ship, the mounting of a mus- 
ket, etc. 

Tlie forgings of the furniture are all made by one man, 
who gives all bis time to furniture forging. 

H r . W. Greener, Tlie Gun, p. 244. 

(e) In printing , tho pieces of wood or metal 
placed between and around pages of type to 
keep them the requisite distance apart and to 
aid in securing them in the chase. — 3. In or- 
gan-building, one of tho varieties of mixture- 
stops. Beveled furniture, In jmnting. See beveled. 

Labor-saving furniture, in printing, furniture out 
by system, so that nieces of different lengths and widths 
can ini readily combined. 

furniture-plush (fGr'ni-tur-plush), ft. A plush 
made entirely of mohair, or with a mohair fill- 
ing and a cotton wurp, used for covering house- 
hold furniture. Also called Utrecht velvet . 
furniture-print (f^'ni-iqr-print), a. See 
cAin/.?!. 

furniture-stop (fiVm-tqr-stop), n. In organ- 
budding , a mixture-stop. 
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taro (fft'rfi), a. [ML., a ferret, lit. a thief: see 
ferret^.] A name of the ferret ; the teehnieal 
specific name of Putorius furo. S e* ferret*. 

taroles (fu-rolz'), n. pi. [< OF. furoles, F. 
furolles , fiery exhalations ; popular dim. (of. 
equiv. OF. ftammeroUes) of fou f fire, < L. focus, 
fireplace: see focus, fuel] Same as corposant. 

furor (fu'r$r), n. [< L. furor f a raging, mad- 
ness, rury, <furere, rage, be furious: see fury.] 
Fury; rajgo ; mania; specifically, an overpower- 
ing passion for or on account of something. 

nils science In his perfection can not grow but by some 
diuine instinct: the Flatonicks call It furor: or by excel- 
lencle of nature and complexion. 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 1. 

Bo strong was the furor of play upon him. 

Goldsmith, Richard Nath. 

furore (ffi-rd're), n. [It., < L. furor , madness: 
see Juror.] Same as furor. 

tarr-ahin (fur'a-hin), n. [Sc., <fur‘*,furr, fur- 
row, 4* ahin, ahint, behind : see ahint, akin.] 
The hindmost horse on the right-hand side of 
the plow, which walks on the furrows. 
My/srr-aAfti’f a wordy lieast, 

As e’er in tug or tow was traced. 

Bums, Tho Inventory. 

tarr-dhuck (fGr'chuk), n. [Appar. a variation 
of furze-chat.] Same as furze-chat. [Prov. 
Eng. (Norfolk).] 

tarred (fGrd), a. 1. Provided or covered with 
fur or something resembling it : as, a furred 
robe; a furred tongue.— 2f. Made or become 
thick and coarse, as vocal sounds. 

Her voice, for want of use, is ho furred that It do not 
at present please me ; but her manner of singing is sueh 
that I shall, I think, take great pleasure in it. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 470. 

furrier (fGr'i-Gr), n. [< ME., < OF.fourreur , a 
furrier, a skinner, < fourrer , fur : see fur!, 
and v.j A dealer in or a dresser of furs; one 
who makes or sells articles of wearing-apparel, 
etc., made of fur. 

furriery (f6r'i-Gr4), n. ; pi. furrieries ^-iz). [< 
furrier + -y: see -cry.] 1. Furs in general. 

No labour can over bo turned to ho good account ss what 
is employed upon their furrieries. 

Cook, Voyages, VII. vl. 6. 

2. Tlie trade of a furrier. 

tarrily (f6r'i-li), adv. In a furry manner ; with 
a covering of fur. Byron. 

tarring (fGr'ing), n. [< ME. furrynge ; verbal n. 
of ./hr*, v. In sense IJ sometimes written im- 
prop. firing, in simulation of fir.] I. Furs; 
peltry; trimmings of fur. 

Ilem faileth no furrynge no clothes at full. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 004. 

A sort of hedgehog wltli heavy furring and short legs. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., LV. 120. 

2. A deposit resembling fur, as of scale in a 
steam-boiler or of epithelium on the tongue. 

With honle It la gsrgarlsm of milke] cureth tho rough- 
ness & furring of the tongue. Holland , tr. of Pliny, xx. 14. 

When . . . water Is heated, the carbonic acid Is ex- 
pelled, and tho lime salts are deposited in an insoluble 
form, such as the furring In a tea-kettle or laiiler. 

W. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 212. 

3. Tn carp. : (a) The nailing on of thin strips 
of board, as to joists and rafters, in order to 
bring them to a level to form an even surface, 
or in other positions for various purposes. 
(b) pi. The strips thus nailed on. (c) Strips 
fastened to a solid wall of a house for nailing 
latliB on, and to provide an air-space between 
the wall and plastering. 

furrow (fur'o), n. [Also dial./wr, foor; < ME. 
furwc, forowe, forme, forgh , furch, etc., < AS. 


extending longitudinally on the animal or port ; 
one of the spaces between costal or longitudinal 
ridges.- Fonrow of tne i 


Of J ukmdo (which sec, under fissure).— Furrow of ths 
oorpus caTlosmn, the groove between the gym fomi 
Tallosum.— ~ 


e, forwt 

furh = OFries. furch s* OD. vore, D. voor = MLG. 

re, LG. fore as OH0. furuh, MHG. vurch, G. 
furche. a furrow (Dan./wrcsaSw./dra, a furrow, 
rob. < LG. ), as Ieel. for , a drain. Of. L. porea , 
j ridge between two furrows, a balk.] 1. A 
trtmch in the earth, especially that made by a 
plow. 

Aud yf ich gede to the plouh, Ich pyuchede on huH half- 
acre, 

That a fotdonde other a font* feochen ioh wolde. 

Piers Plowman (C), vil. 208. 

What time the labour’d ox 
In ids loose traces from the furrow came. 

MUtan, Comas, 1. 282. 

2. A narrow trench or channel, as in wood or 
metal, or in a millstone ; a groove ; a wrinkle. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 

But when In thee time's /Urrowo I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiste. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxtl 

Specifically— 3. In eool, a sulcus or wide 
groove, generally rounded at the bottom, aud 


oatus and the corpus callosum. — Oougi-f ur row. a fur 
row concave at bottom.— X^adsr-fUrrow, a furrow ex- 
tending from the eye to the skirt of a millstone.— Primi- 
tive furrow, In tmbryol., the first trace of the formation 
of the nervous axis of a vertebrate, being a groove along 
the back, soon converted Into a tune, the future cerebro- 
spinal axis.— Seoond furrows, furrows extending from 
the leaden nearest to the eye of a millstone.— fildrt-frir- 
rows, furrows branching from the leaden nearer to the 
skirt of a millstone. 

furrow (fur'ft), v. t. [< ME. *fkrwen (not 
found), < AS. furan (tor *farhan), in glosses 
(L. suleare, scriberc) (as OHG. furh an, MHG. 
furhen. G. furehen as Dan. fare as Sw. fdra), 
cut a furrow in, ifurh, a furrow: nee furrow, 
n.] 1. To cut a furrow in ; make furrows in ; 
plow. 

A long exile thou art assigned to here ; 

Long to furrow large space of stormy seas. 

Surrey, ACneid, II. 
While the plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o er the /arrow'd land. 

MiUon, L' Allegro, L 64. 

I struck straight into the heath ; I held on to a hollow 
I saw deeply furrowing the brown moor-sldo; I waded 
knee*deep in its dark growth. 

Charlotte Brontti, Jane Eyre, xxvilL 

2. To make narrow channels or grooves in; 
mark with or as with wrinkles. 

Thou const help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage. 

Shak., Rich. II., L 8. 

How can she woepe for her slnne, that must bare her 
Mkin therewith, and furrowe her face? 

Vises, Instruction of a Christian Woman, i. 8. 

Hew descending Kills 

Furrow tho Brows of all th’ impending Hills. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow'd with hot tears. 

Byron , Cliilde Harold, IIL SO. 

furrow-drain (fur'o-drfin), v. L In. agri ., to 
drain, as land, by making a drain at each fur- 
row, or between every two ridges. 

furrowed (fur'dd), a. [< furrow + -etP.] Hav- 
ing longitudinal channels, ridges, or grooves; 
Biilcate: as, a furrowed stem. , 

Their figures . . . have round staring eyes, pendant 
limbs, and furrowed draperies, anil represent sculpture at 
Its lowest Htago at degradation. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. xvll. 

Furrowed hand, a band of indented gray matter con- 
necting the uvula of the cerohellum with the amygdala 
on either side. 

furrow-faced (f ur'd-f&st), a . Marked of carved 
with furrows. 

I . . . expose no ships 
To threatnings of tlie furrow-faced sea. 

B. Joneon , Volpone, L 1. 

farrowing (fur'6-ing), n. [Verbal n. at furrow, 
v.] 1. The acl of making a furrow. — 2. In 
cmltryol., the process of segmentation of the 
yolk of an egg in some animals, as Amphibia. 
It is an unequal cleavage, which gives the 
appearance of furrows on the surface of the 
germ. 

furrowlng-machina (fur'd-ing-m&-sh«n # ), a. 
A millstone-dresser. 

furrow-slice (fur'd-slls), n. A narrow slice of 
earth turned up by the plow. 

furrow-weed (furd-wSa), n. A weed growing 
on plowed land. 

He was met even now 

As mad at the vex'd sea : singing aloud ; 

Crown'd with rank fumlter and furrow-weed*. 

Shak., Lear, Iv. 4. 

ft&rrowy (fur'5-i), a . [< furrow + -flj Fur- 
rowed; tall of or abounding in furrows. 

A double hill nut up hi * furrow# forks, 

Beyond Uie thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

Tennyson, Princess, 111. 

tarr y (ter'i), a. and n. [< far* + -jfi.] I. a. 

1. Bearing fur; covered with fur. 

Their thread being the sinews of certain small beaata, 
wherewith they sow their furs which clothe them, tho furry 
side In summer outward, in winter inward. 

MiUon, Hist. Mosoovla. 
From Volga's banks th* imperious Csar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. 

Fenton, To Lord Gower. 

2. Consisting of fur or skins. 

Winter ! thou hoary venerable stare. 

All richly In thy/unw mantle clad. 

Rowe, Ode for the Hew Year, 1717. 

3. Resembling fur.— 4. Coated with a deposit 
of fur. 8 nnfiri, n., 4. 

Two foggy decanters, half foil of the remnants of yes* 
terdsy’s Hbation, with a sort of furry rim just over the 
— * Hook, Gilbert Gurney, XII. Iv. 



Jit it. A ciierpillsr. 

MUlspiodi [It], a worm having mania feete, called a 
furris or a palmer. Florio. 


that day ia celebrated with ceremonies resem- 
lulngth 0 ancient May-day feasts. JHckerdyke, 

f&r-Mftl (f6r / ad))| ft. A seal with copious un- 
der-fur of commercial value: distinguished 
from hair-seal. The fur-seals all belong to the eared- 
seal family or Otariidce, being those which constitute the 
subfamily Ulophoeinm. The best-known fur-seals, and 



Northern Fur-seal or Sea-bear (C«//rrAi‘MNf nriSwi). 

those from which is derived the fur usually made into 
sealskin garments, are the northern sea-bears, Collar hi- 
nut uninut. abounding on the Prlhyloff islands In Bering 
sea, where they gather by millions In the breeding season, 
hut whence only about 100,000 akins are allowed to be 
taken annually by authorised persona. 

fanning (f6r'sung), n. same as parasang. 

furtt. ft. [< L. furtum , theft: see fur turn.'] 
Theft. Davies. 

Break not the sacred league 
By raising civil theft; turn not yanrfurt 
'Gainst your own bowels. 

Tomkis (?), Album axar, v. 1. 

forth 1 !, ado. A rare Middle English form of 
forth 1 . 

forth 3 !, ft. A rare Middle English form of 

ford. 

farther (fto'THGr), ado. compar. [Also dial. 
fur dor; < ME. further, farther (also ferther, fur- 
ther, with the vowel offer , far , mod. far*, > the 
irreg. farther , q. v., as eompar. of Jar), < AH. 
furthor,furthur , further, forward, = OH .furtho 
= OFries. further , farther, further, = D. vorders, 
further, besides (cf. verder, adv. and adj., fur- 
ther. more), = MLG. vorder = OHO. furdtr, 
furaar , furdor, further, away, onward, MHG. 
vurder, G. furaer, onward, hereafter; not, as 
usually stated, a compar. of forth* (with coin- 
par. suffix -or*), but compar. of /oral, AS. for, 

fore , with the different compar. suffix -iher, as 
in other, either , whether, nether, etc., the same 
as -ter in after: see for, fore t, and - iher , -ter. 
Forth 1 is formed from the same base, for , fore , 
fore, with the suffix (appar. demonstrative) -th. 
The superl. furthest is mod., aud is due partly 
to further, regarded as furth-er, and partly to 
farthest for farrest. See farther, farthest. ] 1 . 
At or to a greater distance; more remotely; 
beyond, literally or figuratively: as, move fur- 
ther away; seek no further tor happiness. 


Hwyitie further in the foreste he drowe [drew]. 

Sir Bfflamour (Thornton Romances, ed. H alii well), 1. 878. 

The further ho doth goe, the further he doth stray. 

Spenser , F. Q., 1. lx. 48. 

Go on with me six miles further to my house, where 
you shall be extremely welcome. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, 1L 285. 

2. In addition; to a greater extent; by way of 
extension, progression, or continuation : as, I 
nay further that no man knows the reason. 

Why troublest thou the Muter any further t 

Mark v. 86. 

They further covenant# y* they will reslgne & yeeld up 
tlie whole Pequeute onntrie, and every parte of it, to y« 
English oollonies. 

Quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 482. 

You shall heu further from me within a tew Days, 

Hewitt, Letters, lit. 4. 

TO wlflh OHS farther, to wish one in some other plaoe, 
or out of the reach of something. [Slang.] 

Woman suffrage has had its inaugural experiment in 
Kansas, and it almost goes without saying that those who 
voted to oonfer the franchise on the sex must by this time 
have wished that they wer e^fUrther" when they did to. 

Western Brewer, XII. 1028. 

further (fta'VHto), o. eompar. [Also dial, fur- 
der; not found as adj. in ME., where only the 
forms belonging to far are used adjeetively: 
see further, ado., and far 1. farther, adv. and 
a. There was a similar ana alt. related form, 
ME. farther, fore, front, < AS. furthra , before 
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fin rank: L. prior, mqjor), m OB.Jbrthoro 
(Schmeller) » OFries. fordera m MLG. vorder 
as OHG. fordaro, fordero, MHG. G. vorder , fore, 
in front: of the same ult. elements as further , 
ado.] 1. More remote; more distant than 
something else. 

Since he went from Egypt tls 
A space for further [ farther in folio 1628] travel. 

Shah., A. and C., li. 1. 

Went thro 1 the strait and dreadful passof death, 

Not ever to be question'd any more, 

Save on the further side. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
2. Additional; continued or continuing; ex- 
tending beyond. 

Whstfurthsr need was there that another priest should 
rise? Uch. vil. 11. 

Theoe. You gripe it too hard, sir. 

MaUf. Indeed I do, but have no further end In it 

But love and tenderness. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, ii. 8. 
Satan had journey'd on, pensive and slow, 

Blit further way found none. MxUon, V. L., Iv. 174. 

When once the fresh Interest of a thing is exhausted, a 
further fixing of the attention costs more and more effort. 

J. Sully , OutUues of Psychol., p. W 

Further assurance, in law, an instrument eonnrmiiig 
the title intruded to have been sooured by one already 
made. 

further (f6r'TH6r), v. t. [Also dial, furdor; < 
ME. furtheren. furthren , fortheren , forthren , 
firthron, < AB .fyrihrian, fyrthran (=s OFries. 
fordera = D. MLG. vorderen = OHG. furtiiren, 
MHG. viirdem, G. fdrdern = Dan. ( be-Yfordre = 
Hw. ( be-)fordra ), further, promote, advance, < 
furthor, further: aee further, adv.] 1. To help 
or urge onward or forward ; promote ; advance ; 
forward. 

The same liyght ayenst day we made sayle, and hadde 
ao esy wynde that lytell were uofurtherde therby. 

Sir Jt Ouyiforde, Pylgrymage, p. 77. 

The aclence of Aatronoroy, they say, was much/urtAered 
by Enoch. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 86. 

Neither do we read of aiiy woman in the Gospel that 
aaalste<rtlie persecutors of Christ, or furthered his afflic- 
tions ; oven Pilate's wife dissuaded it 

Donne , Sermons, xxiil. 

He was not only satisfied with his Majesty's measures, 
but ready to further them to the utmost in his power. 

Maty, Chesterfield. 

2f. To help or assist. 

Blit uathelesse hit ys my wllle. quod she, 

To furtheren yow, so that ye anal nut dye, 

But tume sounde home to yonre Tliessalye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1 1618. 

furtherance (ftr'MAr-ans). ft. [Formerly also 
furderanee; < further, v., + -amm.] The act of 
furthering or forwarding; promotion; advance- 
ment. 

I know that I shall aliido and continue with you all, for 
your furtherance and Joy of faith. Phil. i. 26. 

Surely that day was, by that good father's meanes, dies 
natalis to me for tho whole foundation of the poore learn- 
yng I have, and of all tho furderanee that hitherto elae- 
where I have obteyned. Aseham, Tho Scholemaater, II. 

I am as unfit for any practical purpose — I mean tor 
the furtherance of the world's ends as gossamer for ship- 
timber. Thoreau, Letters, p. 7. 

further er (f6r'THfcr-6r), n. One who furthers 
or helps to advance ; a promoter. 

And in middes of outward injuries and Inward cares, to 
encrease them wlthall, good Sir Richard Hack vil le dleth, 


tliat worthle gentleman, that earnest favourer and fur- 
therer of God's true religion. A scham, The Scholemaater, I. 

furthermore (f6r'ra6ivra6r), adv. [< ME. fur- 
thermore, fortlwr more (or marc) (=MLG. vorder- 
mer), also, reversely, more further (or farther ), 
and, oonjunctionally (dof . 2), os ono word, for - 
thermore: see further , adv., and more, adv.] 

If. Still further; yet further; in reference to 
place, position, or motion. 

Now wllle I red o farther mare, 

And shew yhow of sum paynes that er thare. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 2822. 

Forthir mare gan he glyde. 

atrp^al (Thorat-m Borneo., M-Iumwd!). J. 2*10. 4 I„ elaxnical myth., one of the avenging 

2. Moreover ; besides ; in addition to what has deities, called in Greek mythology the Erinyes 
been said: a contmuative adverb or conjunc- 1 - .. 

tion. 


ftnj 

In enterprises of pith a toneh of stratagem often proves 
furtkersome. Carlyle, French Rev., I. ill. A. 

furthest (ffor'VHost), adr. and a . superl. [See 
further.] Superlative of far 1. 

We find by daily experience tint these calamities may 
be nearest at lioml, readiest to break In suddenly upon us, 
which we in regard of times or clrcumatauoes may Imagine 
to be furthest off. Hooker, Bodes. Polity, v. 41. • 

furtive (fftr'tiv), a. [< OF. furttf, F. forty » 
Bp, Pg. It. furttvo , < L. furtivus, stolen, pur- 
loined, hence also hidden, concealed, secret, < 
furtum, theft, robliery, < J'urari, steal, thieve, 

< fur, a thief: see furacious and ferret 1 .] 1. 
Stolen; obtained by theft. 

Or do they (planetsl . . 

Dart Bcauw and Glory not their own, 

All Servants to that Source of Light, tho BunT 

iVtor, Solomon, 1. 

2. Stealthy; thief-like. 

It would be Impossible for such eyes to squint, and taka 
furtive glances on this side and on that. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 21 

That furtive mien, that scowling eye. If. Arnold. 

furtively (f6r'tiv-li), adv. In a furtive manner; 
stealthily. 

she 

Did look upon him furtively 
In loving wise. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 181. 

fortum (fftr'tum), ft. [L., theft : see furtive.] 
In /air.tneft; robbery. 

furuncle (fiVrung-kl), f». [= F .furonele = Sp. 
furuNculo ss Pg. furuneulo, frunculo as It. forun- 
eulo, < L. furuneulus, ft petty thief, a pilferer, 
a pointed, burning sore, a boil, dim. of fur, a 
thief: *oo furacious, furtive.] A circumscribed 
inflammation of the skin, forming a necrotic 
central core, and suppurating and discharging 
the core ; a boil. 

furuncular (fil-rung'ku-ljlr). a. [< L. furun- 
culus l a furuncle, + -ar*. j Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting furuncles or boils. 

funmetui, ». Plural of furuneulus. 

furunculosis (fu-rung-kfi-ld'siH), ft. [NL., < fu- 
runculus + -o#w.] In p’athol. , the morbid state 
characterized by the presence of furuncles or 
boilB. 

furuneulus (fu-rung' ku-lus), pi. furunculi 
(-31). [L.] Bamo as furuncle . 

fury (ffi'ri), pi. furies (-riz). [Early mod. 
E. also furie; ME .tur%e,furye, < F.fume &e Sp. 
Pg. It. furta, < L. furia, commonly in pi. furies, 


rage, madness, fuiy; Furies, tho Furies (also 
eallod Dirts, and (Gr.) Eumvnides, Erinyes); < 
furere , rage, be furious.] 1. Extreme anger or 
rage ; anger or wrath wnich overrides ail self- 
control; a storm of auger; madness. 

I do opiiose 

My patience to Ms fury. 

Shot , M. of V.,lv. 1. 

As they rode on thro’ Gorioch land, 

Ho rode up in a fury. 

The Jlantin * Laddie (Child's Ballads, IV. 101 )l 
T hoult see my nwonl with furie smoko. 

Robin Hood and the Tanner's Daughter (Child's Ballads, 

(V. 888)l 

2. Violent or impetuous notion of any kind; 
vehement manifestation of force; violence. 

Foundations here are of a Christian Temple ; and two 
towers of niarblo, that have IwlLer resisted the fury of 
time. Sandys, Travalles, p. 18. 

It was not the Rhli>s only that felt Hie fury of this storm, 
but the whole Island suffered by It. 

Itamjder, Voyages, II. ill. 71. 

On the western coast of Britain, where the Atlantio 
breakers roll In upon the shore, they have been known to 
exert a pressure of between three and four tons on every 
square root of surface exposed to their Jtoy. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 167. 

3. Enthusiasm; inspired or frenzied excite- 
ment of tho mind. 

Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 

When all the god came rushing to her soul. 

Dryden, ^neld. 


Furthermore, whilst we eat (say they), then health, 
which began to be appaired, fighteth by the help of food 
against hunger. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (far. by Robinson), II. 7. 
This will he send or come for : furthermore, 

Our son is wltii him i : we shall near anon. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

furthermost (f6r'VH6r-m6st), a. superl. [< fur- 
ther, a., + -most as in foremost, q. v. Cf. fur- 
thermore.] Most remote, 
flgrtherfome (ter'THftr-sum), a. [< further + 
some; an artificial formation.] Tending to 
further or promote; helpful. 


or, by euphemism, Ewaanides, and bv the Ro- 
mans tho Furiie or Dim, daughters of Earth or 
of Night, represented as fearful maidens, often 
winged, and with serpents twined in their hair, 
clad in dusky garments girdled with red. They 
dwelt in the depth of Tartarus, and, owing to their dread 
power of avenging wrong, whether intentional or not, were 
feared hy gods and men. According to fully developed 
Greek tradition, they were three In number and called 
Tisiphone, Alec to, and Megirra. They relentlessly pun- 
ished crime, especially lireachea of piety and hospitality, 
laith 1>efore and after death. They were therefor© also 
regarded as goddesses of fate, in common with the Parras ; 
hence the use of the name in tho extract from Milton. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. Milton, Lycidaa, 1. 76. 


ftuy 

Oh, the FurUz that 

I feel within me ; whipp'd on by their angers 
For my tormentom ! 

Fletcher (and another 1), Prophetess, Iv. 1. 

Hence— 0. A minister or a concentrated mani- 
festation of vengeance; an avenging or venge- 
ful personality, principle, or notion. 

Him! 1*c the sights, and bitter frultes of warre, 

And thousand /uriss wait on wrathfull sword. 

Spenzzr, P. Q., II. If. 30. 
FVar of death, Infamy, torments, are those furies and 
vultures that vox and disquiet tyrants. 

Burton, An at. of Mol., p. MW. 
Heaven has no rape like love to hatred turn'd, 

Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, ill 8. 
Tome, sir, you put me to a woman's madness, 

The glory of a fury. Beau, and FI. , I'lillaxtor, II. 4. 

6f. [Found only in the passage ijiioted, where 
the p\. furies, with the sense of L. fares, thieves 
(pi. of fur, a thief), is used, it seems, in jesting 
allusion to the Furies.'] A thief. 

Have an eye to your plate, for there he furiea. Fletcher . 
■Byxt 1. Vexation , Indignation, etc. Hee anyer\.— \ 
and 2. Violence, vehemence, tempeMtiiousness, fierceness, 
frenxy. 

flirjr (ffi'ri), v. t . ; pret.. and pp.furied, ppr .fury- 
ing. [< /wry, w.j To infuriato; agitate vio- 
. [Rare.] 


lently 
Asli 

would not fury myself In the 


As I would not neglect a sodnln good opportunity, so 1 
“ * search. 

Felt ham, Kesolves, 1. 10. 

tn me (ftrz), w. f< ME. firs, furs, fyrris, firsc, 
< AH. fyrs, furze (translated by L. rhamnus ) ; 
connections unknown.'] 1. The common name 
for the Ulvx Kuropwus , a low, much-branched, 
and spiny leguminous shrub, with yellow flow- 
ers. It Is abundant In barren, heathy districts through* 
out the wcHtuf Europe, and sometimes coven large areas 
it Is used for fuel, and the young alioots for balder, and 
Is also cultivated for ornament, enjieotally a double-flow- 
ered variety and a more slender and leas rigid form known 
as I rink furze Thu dwarf or tame furae Is a much smaller 
species, f/. nanuM. Also called parse and whin. 

With a wlspe of fine*. Piers Plowman (U), v. 361 

Fyrriz , or qwyce tro or gontyn Ire, mucus. 

Prompt. Pare p. 102. 

Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre 
of liarruu ground ; long heath, brown/wra, anything 

Shak , Tempest, 1. 1. 

2. A frizz. [Rare or obsoleto.] 

One ask’d, If that high Furze of Hair 
u, all : 


Was, liona lldu, 


1 your own. 
I*rinr, Poll 


Pontius and Pontia. 


lie fUrte. a spueles (Genista A notion) allied and some- 
what similar to Ulex Karupmu*. It has slender, finely 
pointed spines. 

furae-busht, n. [Early mod. K. fyrsbusshe; < 
fur so 4- bush*.] Furze. Palsgrave. 

furaechat (fAn'ehat). n The whinchat, SaxU 
cola rubelra: so called from its frequenting 
furze or gorno. 

fturse-cllirper (fArz'eh^r'pGr), n. The bram- 
bling or mountain-flncli, FringiUtt monttfringil - 
la. Also furec-ch ueker. 

furse-chitter (fGrzVhit'fer), n. Same furze- 
chat. [Local, Eng.] 

forse-hacker (f6rz'hak # Gr), n. Hame as fnrze- 
chat. [Local, Eng.] 

forsellng (fGrz'ling), n. [< fur so + -hng 1 .] 
Hame an furze-wren. 

fursent (W»r'zn) L «. and if. [< ME. flrzen, n . ; < 
furse + -r» 2 .] 1, a. Of furze ; furzy. Holland. 

II. «. Furze. Tusser. 

forsa-wren (fCrz'ren), ft. The Hartford war- 
bler, Melizophilus dartfordiensis or M. nnda - 
tus. 

fum (far'zi). a. [< fares + -yl.] Overgrown 
with furze ; full of f urso. 

Their route was laid 
Across the furzy lillls of Braid. 

Snott, Marmlon, Iv. 28. 

fusa (ffl'stt), n.; pl./iww (-ze). [It.] In medie- 
val music, a quaver or eighth-note, A 
Fusagasuga bark. Hoe bark?. 

Fusanus (fu'sa-nus), n. [NL.] A santalaceous 
genus of trees uud slirubs, natives of Australia. 
F. stiieatu* furnlslies the fragrant sandalwood of western 
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prob. orig.^furscus, allied to fmvus, dark, dusky, 
gloomy, and perhaps nit. to E. brown, q. v. Cf. 
fuscous.] Same vs fuscous, [Rare.] 

Expectation was alert on the receipt of yonr strange- 
shaped present, while yet undisclosed from Its fuze en- 
velope. Lamb , To JL C. Kohinson. 

fOscationt (fus-ka'shgn), n. [< L.fuscare, dark- 
en, < fuscus, dark : see fuse, fuscous. Cf. ob- 
fusca tc , obfusea Hon . ] A darkening ; obscurity. 
Blount. 

fhaceacent (fu-ses'gnt), a . [< L. fuscus, dark, 
dusky (s cefusc), 4- -ascent,] In eool. and hot., 
somewhat fuscous; approaching dark brown, or 
tinged with that color. 

fOfldn (fus ' in), n. [< L. fuscus. dark, dusky 
(see fuse), + -4U 3 .] A brownish matter ob- 
tained from empyreumatic animal oil. It is 
insoluble in water, but may be dissolved by 
alcohol. 

ftudte (fus'It), n, [< L. fuscus , dark (see fuse), 
+ -its?. j Same as gabbronitc. 
fuscoferruginous (ius'ko-fe-rfl'ji-nus), a, [< 
L. fuscus, dark, dusky (see fuse), 4- ferrugi- 
nus, rusty: see ferruginous.] In entom., rust- 
colored with a brownish tinge, 
fuscotestaceous (fus'kd-tes-ta'shius), a. [< 
h. fuscus, dark, duBky (see fuse), 4- tsstaesus, 
brick-colored: see testaceous.] In entom., dull 
reddish-brown; testaceous with a reddish tinge. 

fnBCOUB (f us'kus), a. [< L. fuscus , dark, duster : 
see /lure.] Brown; brown tinged with gray; of 
a dark, swarthy color. 

In buildings, when the highest degree of the sublime Is 
Intended, the materials ana oriiaineuts ought ueither to 
lie white, nor grocn, nor yellow, nor blue, nor of a pale 
red, nor violet, nor spotted, hut of sad and fuscous col* 
ours, us black, or brown, or deep purple, and the like. 

Burke , Sublime and Beautiful, 1 10. 

fase 1 (fflz), v.; pret. and pp. fused, ppr. fusing. 
[< h. fusus. pp. of fundore, pour out, shed; of 
metals, melt, oast, found : see found?, and cf. 
fuse?, affuse , confuse, diffuse, effuse, infuse, pro- 
fuse, suffuse. transfuse , etc.] I. trans. 1. To 
melt; liquefy by heat ; render fluid. 

I know the quarry whence he had the stone ; 

The forest, too, where all the tlmlier grow’d ; 

The forge wherein Ids fuzed metals flow'd. 

Byrom, Versos Intended to have been Spoken. 

2. To blend or unite as if by melting toge- 
ther. 

That delirious man 
Whoae fancy fuses old and new, 

And flashes Into false and true, 

And mingles all without a plan. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, xvt 

The dramas of Jonson are formed of solid materials, 
liound and welded rathor than /uteri togethor. 

Whiftpu , Old Eng. Dram. 

A girl whose ardent natnre turned all her small allow- 
ance of knowledge Into principles, funny her actions Into 
their mould. George Flint, Middlemarch, I. 213. 

An island of the slse of Britain, an island forming a 
world of Its own, could not lie fiuml Into the mass of the 
Empire In the same way as the lands which are geograph- 
ically continuous. X. A. Freeman, Araer. Lects., p. 126. 

Byn. L Dizzolzz , Thaw, etc See melt.— 2. To amslga- 


II. intrans. 1. To melt; be reduced from a 
solid to a fluid state by heat. 

Native Bismuth is whitish, with a faint reddish tinge 
and a metallic lustre. . . . It fuzez readily at 470* F. 

lire. Diet, I. 840. 

2. To become intermingled and blended as if 
melted together. 

With such a heart the mlnd/bses naturally — a holy and 
heated fusion. D. G. Mitchell , Bev. of a Bachelor, lL 
Both coasts are irregular, both coasts arc mountainous, 
and the mountains on both sides fuse Into one general 
X. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 888. 


Australia. The hard, close-grained wood of F. aeumtna * 
fits is also known as sandalwood, but has no perfume 
The qtiandaug nut Is the fruit of the same tree ; It Is sweet 
aud edible 

fnsarole. fas&rol (fu'sa-rai), n. r< F. fusa- 
rolle, < It. fusttjuola, An astragal, % fksmuolo, 
fusujolo, a whirl to put on a spindle, < fuso, a 
spindle, < L. fus us P a spindle, the shaft of a 
column.] In arch., an astragal, 
foliate (f u'sat), a. [< NL. yusatus, < L. fusus, 
a spindle.] Same m fusiform. 
flue (fusk), a. [aar Bp. Pg. fusco = It. fosco, 
fusco, < h. fuscus, dark, swarthy, dusky, t%wny, 


fOBe 3 (fuz), n. [Abbr. of fusee*.] A tube, cas- 
ing, ribbon, etc., of various materials, filled or 
saturated with a combustible compound, and 
used as an exploder for firing a blast of for 
igniting any exploding charge, as of a military 
shell. A oomtnou fuse consists of a rope-like tube filled 
with some slow-burning composition, as niter, sulphur, 
and mealed powder, its commonest use being to allow the 
one who Ignites it time to get to a plaoe of safety before tbe 
explosion. An electric fuse consists of the explosive sub- 
stance so arranged as to be fired either by a spark of high- 

S itentlal electricity formed at a break in an electric circuit 
tie so-called tenzum-fuzz), or by the Incandescence of a 
no (for example, nlaunnm) wire which forms part of the 
circuit through which the current la passed (the so-called 
quantity-fuze). By extension, devices performing the same 
function ss the common fuse, as mechanical and chemi- 
cal exploders of all kinds, are termed fuzes. The fuses 
used for exploding projectiles are of four kinds: time, per 
euzsion, concuzzivn , and combination. In the first class 
the time of burning la regulated by cutting the ribliou, 
composition -filled tube, etc., to the required length ; the 
second Is ignited by the impact of the projectile against 
an object; tim third is operated by the shook of dlsohaige; 


while theoowiMnation-fiisesoomMiie the pitaetplgi fifths 

other claswe with more or lest complete Bee ftfgfimi. 
fuze. Also spelled /use. —AbfiX fhsfi, zn eieetrle fa* in- 
vented by Abel, the explosive material of which Is com- 
posed of subsulphid and suhphosphid of copper with po- 
tassium chlorate. It Is fired by a nark.---rcrmiaalQii- 
ftkBfi, a fuse prepared for action by the shook of the die- 
charge, and put in action on striking the object Bum- 
only.— Quantity-fuze, an eieetrle fuse In which the eon- 
ducting droait u completed by a short piece of some 
substance, usually a metal, of tolerably high resistance, 
which Is raised to a high temperature, practically to in- 
candescence, on the passage of a current of sufficient 
strength.— Bafhty-ftilfi. a slow-burning ribbon or tape 
for exploding a blast— TffilBlon-fUM, an electric fuse In 
which the conducting circuit la not complete, the firing 
being accomplished by the passage of a spark.— WoodfiB 
fUM, a hollow plug of wood filled with fuae-oomposttioh 
firmly driven in, the open end being protected from moist- 
ure by a water-proof cap, used for exploding military 
shells. For service, a part of the plug Is ent off, according 
to the length of time it is desired that the composition 
shall born, and the plug Is then driven Into the hole In 
the shell. 

faflety, *. [Cf. feute.] The track or trail of a 
buck in the graze. Also fusee. 

There wants a scholar like an hound of a sore nose, that 
would not miss a true scent, nor ran upon a false ona, to 
trace those old Bishops in tnelr fuze. 

Bp. Backet, Abp. Williams, L 14. 

fOfleau (f$-zd')t ft* [F., a spindle: seo fusil?.] 
The grip of a sword. Compare spindle. 

fttfie-auger (ffiz'6'gftr), ft. An instrument for 
diminishing the time of burning of a fuse by 
removing a part of the incendiary composition 
from the exterior end of it. 

fusee 1 , fusee 1 (fii-zfi'), w. [Formerly also fusts; 

< F. fusil (pron. ftt-zS'), fusil: see fusil 1 !] If. 
Same as fusiV-,—2. Same as /aw 3 .— 8. A kind 
of match for lighting a pipe, cigar, and the like. 
It is made of cardboard impregnated with niter and 
tipped with a composition which ignites by Motion. X. 
II. Knight. 

Wax matches and fuzees were unknown luxuries. 

Harper's Mag., IXXYL, notes. 

f(LB66 3 , fusee 3 (fu-ze' ), a. [Formerly also fkzie, 
fusu ; < OF. fusee, a thread, < ML.fusata, a spin- 
dieful of thread, yam, etc., orig. pp. fem. or fu- 
sare , use a spindle, < L. fusus, a spindle. Cf . fu- 
rf* 3 .] If. A spindle-shaped figure. 

The Triangle is an lialfe square, Losange, or Fuzic, part- 
ed vpon the crosse angles. 

Puttcnham, Arte at Eng. Poesle, p. 78. 

2. A cone or solid conical piece in a watch ora 
spring-clock on which is wound a chain or cord, 
attached at ono end to its widest part and at the 
other to the barrel containing the mainspring, 
the action of which unwinds it, transferring It 
to the barrel. The object of the fusee Is to equalise tbe 
effect of the mainspring, aa its force is relaxed through 
regular diminution of tension, by gradually diminishing 
the resistance of the chain or cord through its Increasing 
distsneo from the axis of the fusee. This axis Is the arbor 
of the main wheel, which is attached to the fusee and 
Imparts the motion derived from the spring to the other 
wheels. In many watches the fnsec is now dispensed with, 
Its object being attained by other contrivances. The term 
is also applied to similar mechanical contrivances used for 
other purposes. Also called fuze-wheel. 

8. In farriery, a kind of splint applied to the 
leg of a horse. 

fusee 8 !, ft. See fuse?. 

fusee-engine (ffi-zd'en'jin), ». A machine for 
makingfuseeB for watches and clocks. 

fUBe-extractor (ffiz'eks-trak'tor), n. A power- 
ful instrument used for extracting wooden fuses 
from loaded shells. 

ftue-gage (ffiz'gti), n. An adjustable fuse-cut- 
ter for cutting time-fuses, as those of projec- 
tiles. It consists of a block of wood with a graduated 
metal gage on one side and a hinged knife to out off the 
fuse. The gage is marked to seconds and fractions, so 
that the fuse can he cut so as to bum Just the length of 
time required. 

fuse-hole (fuz'h51), n. The hole in a shell pre- 
pared for the reception of the fuse. 

fusalt, ft* Same m fusil 1 . 

fuselia (ffl-zeria), ft. ; pi .fuseUe (-le). [It., dim. 
of /tea.] In medieval music, a sixteenth-note, 

fSsel-oll (fft'zel-oil), ft. [< G. fusel, spirits of 
inferior quality, as bad brandy or gin (pmbmm 

< L. fusiliiL fluid, liquid, molten: see /teti 8 , 
fusile), 4- E. oil.] A mixture of hmsmiogton 
of ethyl alcohol (chiefly amvl alcohol), fatty 
acids, and ether salts formed in small propor- 
tion during alcoholic fermentation, it has a high- 
er boiling-point than ordinary alcohol, and gives to It or 
any spirituous liquor which contain* it a strong and acme- 
times unpleasant nauseous odor. It has Irritant, poison- 
ous properties. Fusel-oil Is separated from aloohol by 
fractional distillation. Also called grain-oil. 

fuse-mallet (fflz'mal'et), n. A mallet of hard 
wood, used in connection with a fuse-setter, 
for driving a wooden fuse into a shell. 



Tfuiunnff men uunmaerea 
made portable, by tome met 
ami Bolnatemd of that put the 
make a watch. N. Grew, ( 


fust-plllf (ffis'plug), ». A wooden or metallic 
case made to hold the fuse employed to explode 
the charge in a shell. It ia driven into the shell Im- 
mediately before service, and the fuse la inserted at the 
moment of firing. Be© wooden fuse, under fu*&. 

fuae-aetter Cfii # ®et # 6r), n . A cylinder of wood 
or brass with a recess in the end fitting the end 
of the fuse, used with a fuse-mallet in driving 
wooden fuses into shells when loading. 

fofle-whoel (ftix'hwfil), a. Same as fusee*, 2. 

Thinking men considered how it (a clock] might be 
1 ** * te means answerable to a weight ; 

ut the spring and fuse-wheel, which 
Ooemologia sacra, II. vi. f 80, 

fnfle-WTOnoh (ffix' renob), a. A T-shaped 
wrench need for inserting metallic fuse-plugs 
in shells. One arm ia a screw-driver, one has forks to 
screw in the plug, and the third has forks to screw the 
water cap iuto the fuse. 

fusibility (fu-xi-bil'i-ti), a. [== F.fusibiUU = 
Sp. fumrilukul = Pg. fusibilidade = It. fusibili- 
ta; m fumble + -ify ; see -bility.] The quality 
of being fusible, or of being convertible from 
a solid to a fluid state by heat. 

1 found, low down In the sandstone, a bed ... of a 
white, friable, harsh-feeling sediment, whloh adheres to 
the tongue, is of easy fusibility, and of little specific grav- 
ity. Darwin , OeoL Observations, li. 871. 

ftlfilble (fu'si-bl), a. [< MB. fusible, < OF. /*«- 
ble , F. fusible = Pr. Sp. fusible = Pg. fusivcl = 
It. fusibile, < L. as if y'usibUis , <fundere } pp. 
fusus, pour, melt: see fuse*, found*.] Capable 
of being fused, or melted or liquefiod by the 
application Of heat. The scale <tffu*ibility of Vou Ro- 
bert, used in mineralogy to define the approximate rela- 
tive fusibility of different minerals, Is as follows : 1, stil>- 
nite ; 2, natrollte ; 8, alniaiidlue garnet ; 4, actinolite ; D, 
ortlioclase; 0,bronxlte. 

The first is the River of Belus, . . . whose sand affonl- 
eth matter for glasse, becommi ng /unable with the heat of 
the furnace. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 158. 

The chemists define salt, from some of its properties, to 
be a body fusible in the fire, congealable again by cold 
into brittle globes or crystals. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments, p 26. 

Fusible oaloulus. See calculus.— Fusible conductors, 
short eonduetors of a metal which fuses at a low tempera- 
ture inserted in an eleotric circuit to protect other parte 
of the circuit from damage that might arise from an ex- 
cessive current. The short conductor melts when a mod- 
erately high temperature is reached, and tlius breaks the 
circuit.— Fusible metal, any alloy which melts at a low 
temperature. Suuh alloys usually contain bismuth. Fu- 
sible metal is used for safety plugs, and occasionally for 
taking Impressions from dies, etc. Bee bismuth , bell- 
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as the radish, and in sofllogy to Joints, organs, 
marks, etc., which are broadest in the middle 
and diminish regularly and rapidly to the 
ends. 

I am not unacquainted with that/us^orwi, spiral-wound 
bundle of chopped steins and miscellaneous IncomhusU- 
bles, the cigar. O. W. Holme* e, Autocrat, v. 

A very great quantity of fusiform nervous cells. 

Alien, and Neurol., VI. 817. 

2. In iehth., having the dorsal and ventral eon- 
tours symmetrical, aud approximated to each 
other from a middle point toward eaeh end, as 
the mackerel, tunny, aud stickleback. Also 
fusate , fusoid. — Fuilform palpi, In entom. , those i»l- 
pl lu which the two terminal Joints are cone-shaped with 
their broadest euds together. 

ftisil 1 t (ffi'xil), n. [Formerly also fusel (also 
fusee: see fusee 1 )) < F. fusil, a steel for strik- 
ing fire (o£ pierre d fusil, a gun-flint), henee 
also a gun, musket (> Bp. fusil, firelock, a small 
musket, = Pg. fusil, a musket, fuziL a steel for 
striking fire), as It. focile, a steel for striking 
fire, fucile, a steel for striking fire, firelock, a 
musket, < ML. focile, a Bteel for striking fire, 
< L. focus, a fireplace, ML. fire (> F. feu, etc., 
fire): see focus, fuel,] A flint-lock musket: 
originally so called in English, to distinguish 
it from the matchlock previously in use, from 
the French name of the piece or steel against 
which the flint strikes fire. 

A small anonymous Military Treatise, printed In the 
year 1090, says the /toil or firelock was then In use In our 
army. Grose, Military Autlq., 1. 160. 

Fusil de rampart TF., rampart gnu |, ill thu seventeenth 
century and later, a firearm adapted for use iu defending 
fortifications. It was mounted on a swivel or some similar 
contrivance, and the stock was often made to fit the shoul- 
dur for convenience of pointing : thu barrel was of great 
length, and the piece throw a ball an inch in diameter or 
even larger. 

Audi 2 (ni'zil), w. [Formerly also fustlle ; < ML. 



allow the steam to escatie when a dangerous heat ia 
reached. — Fusible porcelain, a silicate of alumina and 
soda obtained from cryolite and sand, fused and worked 
m glass.— Wood’s fusible alloy, ton alloy. 
Fusicllkdilim (ffi-si-kla'di-um), n. [NL.. < L. 
fusus, a spindle, + Gr. sMdiov, dim. of sXaSoc, a 
young shoot of a tree, a branch: boo eladus .] 
A genus of hyphorayeetous fungi, belonging to 
the Dematiet, The fertile hynhn are short, erect, and 
straight, somewhat fasclrled, ana the conldis continuous 


*fusillus, fustllus (? F. fusmu), 
ftHpindlo, dim. of Lt. fusus (> It, 

Pg. fuso ss Bp. huso ss Pi / 
a spindle : Bee fusee**.] In Iter. 

(а) A tearing differing from 
the lozenge in being louger in 
proportion to its breadth, and 
named from its shape, which 
resembles that of a spindle. 

This collar, . . . with its double fusiUes interchanged 
with these knobs which are Burnsmed to luprottent flint 
stones stsirkllrig with fire, ... Is the badge of the noble 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Scott, Kenilworth, vli 

(б) A representation of a spindle covered with 
yam. 

Heralds have not omitted this order or imitation there- 
of, whiles they symbolically adorn their seuchlons with 
masoles, /utile, and saltyrs. 

Sir T. Browne, Harden of Cyrus, 11. 

fadlSf, Audi* (fu'zil), a. [< L. fusilis, fluid, 
liquid, molten, <f under c, pp. fusus, jiour, melt: 
see fuse 1 and found*.] 1. Capable of being 
melted or rendered fluid by heat. 

The liquid ore lie drain'd 
Into fit moulds prepared ; from which lie form'd 
First his own tools : then, what might else tie wrought 
Fusil or graven In metal. Milton, 1*. I*. xi. 678. 

2. Running or flowing, as a liquid. 

Perpetual flames, 

O’er sand and aahea, and the stublioni flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fusil sea. 

J. Philips, Cider, U. 
Some . . . fancy these aeapi that occur In most of the 
larger Gothiok buildings of England are artificial, and will 
have it that they are a kind of fusil marble. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat Hist, of the Earth. 

fuillaer, Auditor (fu-*i-16r'), n. [< F. fusilier 
(ss Sp. fusilero ss Pg. fusilaro ss It. fuciliere), 
< fusil, a musket : see fusil*.] Properly, a sol- 
dier armed with a fusil ; iu general, an infantry 
soldier who bears firearms, as formerly distin- 
guished from a pikeman or an archer. The name 
Is still retained hy a regiment of the line In the British 
army (the 7th), railed the Royal Fusiliers. 

Audltode (ffi-si-lfid'), n. [< F. fusillade a Pg. 
fugilada (after It. fucilata). < fusilier (a It .fuci- 
lare a P g.fueilar), shoot, < fusil, a musket : see 
/totfi.] A simultaneous or continuous dis- 
charge of musketry: sometimes used figura- 
tively. 

Then both men broke into a fusillade of exdtad and ad- 
miring ejaculations. 

S L. Clemens, Life on Mississippi, p. 867. 
The men found relief in such fusillades of swearing as I 
had never before heard or even Imagined. 

GWHu, Geol. Sketches, ft. 18. 
Those of them who had guns kept up a continued fusil- 
lade upon the koppie. Harper's May., LXXVII. 868. 

AudlUdo (ffi-si-l&d'), v. t.) pret. and pp. fusil- 

^ w laded, ppr. fusiUadina. [< fusillade, ft. j Toat- 

in botany to certain roots, tack or shoot down by a fusillade. 


Military execution on the Instant: give them shriving 
If they want it; that doue, fusillade them all. 

Carlyle, Sterling, i. 18. t 

The Mahdt's adherents fusilladed his palace at Khar- 
toum. The Century , XXVIII. WU 

Audllet. n. An obsolete form of fusil*. 

Aulllto (F. nron. f ii-ze-lya'), «. [Heraldic F. f 
<tusifl. j Borne as fusmu. 

Audlly (fu'zi-li), a. r< F. f us dim.] In her., 
covered with fusils ; divided by diagonal lines 
bendwise dexter aud sinister, but at more acute 
angles, so as to form fuBils : said of the field. — 
FUaUly ba&dy, having three, four, or more fusils touch- 
ing by their obtuse points, tho whole scries being arranged 
In the direction of the Imul. 

teil-mortnr (fii'zil-mOr'Uir), u. A small mor- 
tar fixed on a stock like that of a musket, for- 
merly used for throwing grenades. Bee hand- 
mortar. 

Aisil-fihapedt (fii'sil-sliapt), «. Fusiform. 

Fusibshaped spikes (of a Rowel-spur). 

J. // eiritt, Ancient Armour, II. 286. 

FuainB (fp-sl'nS), If. pi. [NL., < fhtsus + 
-mu*.] A subfamily or Fa*ciolariida>, typified 
by tho genus Fusus, having a fusiform shell 
without varices, aud the columella smooth, not 
plicate or tortuous ; the spindle-shells. Bee out 
under Fusus. 

Audne (fu'sin), n. A gastropod of the subfamily 

b'usina>. 

Audng-disk (fu'zing-disk), n. A flat circular 
plate of soft, steel mounted on an axis and ro- 
tated with great rapidity , used for cutting metal 
bars. 

fusing-point (fu' zing-point), n. The degree of 
tomnerature at which a substance molts or li- 
quefies ; the poiut of fusion. Bee fusion. 

feminist (fu'zin-ist), n. [ < F. fimniste, < fumin, 
spindle-tree, prickwood (crayon tie J'usain, or 
simply fusain, charcoal-pencil), < ML. *fusanus 9 
< L. fusus, a spindle.] An artist who draws in 
charcoal. 

The modem art [of charcoal drawl ngj Is really a painter’s 
art. . . . It was first prod toed by some French painters. 

. . . Since their time the number of fvsintates lias Im- 
mensely increased in France 

/». (J llumerton, Graphic Arts, p. 168. 


Kuril. fusion (fii'zhon ), w. [< M K. fusion, f warn , fouton, 


etc., abundance (see ftnson), < Ot\ f(ttson,fui - 
son , fuson, etc. ; in lit. sense < F. (after orig. 
L .) \ fusion = Yr.fusw = Bp. fusion = l*g. fusao, 
= It. fusions , < L. fusio(u m )i a pouring out, 
founding (ML. also abundance, profusion), < 
fundcre, yp. fusus, pour, molt: me fuse 1 , found*, 
and of. foison , a aoublot. of fusion.] 1 . The 
act or operation of molting or rendering fluid 
bv heat, without the aid of a solvent: as, the 
fusion of ice or of metals. 

After reduction lof Iron | In platinum vohrcIm by pure 
fusion in lime crucibles by the oxyliydro- 


gen flume, . . . button* of metal were obtained absolutely 
tee from pliospliorns Kncyc Itnt., XIII. 270. 



The ScalHfangu* {husitlmdium SemhriHcum). 
m, mb Infested apple, riinwing kcaUh uuiMdby the (ii^pwi 6. portion 


of an infested leaf, rimwiug the fungus in black pat 

(highly magnified j of a diseased spot in the fruit, showing the spores 
of the faagus in position. 

or oftener unlueptate, and acrogenously produced. F. 
dendritieum Is very common In Europe and America, 
causing the disease called scab on apples and pears. It 
grows on twigs, leaves, and fruit of apple- and pear-trees, 
often caueing the fruit to fall when very young. In other 
cases it causes distortion, or produces a scab-like or gnarly 
appearance upon the fruit 

FaslfUB (WM-dS), n. pi [NL., < Fusus + -idee.] 
A family of gastropoda, named from the genus 
Fusus : same as Faseiolariida. 

Fuddinm (ffl-sid'i-nm), n. [NL., < L. fusus, a 
spindle, + ddium.] A white hyphomycetous 
mold having short, simple hyphm and fusiform 
concatenate conidia, which are hyaline or light- 
ly tinted. The species grow on dead stems and 
leaves. 

Autform (fft'si-fdrm), a. [< It. fusus, a spindle, 
+ forma, shape.] 1. Tapering both ways from 
the middle: appltodf 


hydrogen, and 
flame, . . . 
i from pliospliorns 

2. The state of being melted or dissolved by 
heat; a state of fluidity or flowiug in conse- 
quence of heut: as, metals in fusion. 

Philosopher* have taught that the planets wore origi- 
nally masses of matter struck otr In h state ol fusion from 
the body of the sun Fairy, Nat. Thuol., xxll. 

Hence — 3. The act of uniting or blending to- 
gether, or the state of being united or blended, 
as if through melting; complete union, as of 
previously diverse elements or individuals. 

Bo for did the emperor advance In this work of fusion 
as to claim a place for himself among tho Gaulish deities. 

Merited*. 

Important os wus the union of Wessex and Mercia in 
itself u a step towards national unity, it led to a step yet 
more Important in tho fusion of the customary codes of 
the English peoples Into a common law. 

./ Jt Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 180. 

The altruistic Impulse Is formed out of the social fusion 
and transmutation of the egoistic impulses. 

Maudsley , Body and Will, p 262. 

Bpeciflcally — 4. In polities, the coalition of two 
parties or factions. 

In New Jersey the refusal of part of the Douglas men 
to support the Fusion ticket . . . hod allowed four of the 
Lincoln electors to slip in over the two Bell and the two 
Breckinridge elector* on the regular Democratic ticket. 

H. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, 1. 828. 

6f. Abundance; plenty; profusion: same as 
foison. 

Labourers had pleute sn dfusmk 

Bom. q/Partenay (E. E. T. «.), 1. 1118. 
Off vltall] and wines saw he gret fusion, 

Which tho woo had In this garnyson. 

Rom. of Fartenay (E K. T ft.), 1. 6480. 
Aqueous or watery Alston, the melting of certain crys- 
tals by heat In their own water of crystallisation.'— Dry 
fusion, the liquefaction produced In salts by heat after 
the water of erystalllation has been expelled.- J 


fusion, the melting of anhydrous salts by bast without 
tlioir undergoing any decomposition,— Latent boat Of 
, fusion, the lumt which In «»x jicndoil in the molootilar work 
involved in ihr Umngo from the solid to the liquid state 
(See latent heat, under heat.) Thu*, to change a pound of ico 
at the freer! ng-poliit ton |M>undof water at the same tem- 
perature requires about no Uierinal units, which iiumlwr 
expriMHCH, there fore, the latent heat of the fusion of ice. 
— Point Of fusion Of metals, the degree of heat at a liich 
they melt 01 liquefy. This point la very different foi differ 
ent metals. Thus, mercury liecoines liquid at - 30 , while 

E latinuni requires for its fusion the intense heat produced 
y the oxy hydrogen blowpipe, it being Infusible in the 
furnace See under tho names of the different metals 
the approximate fusing-points of each, 
fnsionism (fu'zhon-izin), n. [< fusion + 

Harm* us fusion. 4. 

fusionlst (ffl'znqn-ist), u [as F. fuswnnwtc; 
as fusion + -util] In politics, one who advo- 
cates or supports some moro or Joss tempora- 
ry coalition of two or more parties or factions 
against another. 

fUSionleSS (fd'shqn-lfs), a . (Sc., also fmson- 

loss , flszmUm; ( fusion , foiHon, abundance, 
etc., + -less : see Jtnsonlcss.] Same as fixeen- 
less. 

fuoid (fu'soid), a. [< L. Jtisns, a spindle, + 
Or. time, form.] Same as fusiform. 
tm& (fus), n. [A col lot j. and dial, word, scarce- 
ly found in literary uso before the 19th cen- 
tury; the record in therefore defective. The 
noun appours to In* due to the adj .fussy, which 
is proh. mi extended form (with the common 
adj. suffix -?/ 1 ) of ME. Jus, fous, eager, anxious, 
< AS. fus , ready, prompt, quick, eager: see 
fosse, and cf. Jhzrt, feaze 1 , tho derived verb.] 
1. Trifling, iihoIonm, or annoying activity; dis- 
orderly hustle; an anxious display of petty 
enorgy. 

(lid mother Dulmiiiuc, with ull lier/ww. was ever n Imd 
cook, mid ovcidld everything. Disraeli, Young (Hike 

2. A disturbing course of action; a display of 
perturbed feeling; disturbance; tumult: as, to 
make a fuss over a disappointment. 

Why, hem s your Master In a most violent ftas, and no 
mortal Soul can tell for what. Vanbrugh, Confederacy, lv. 

People had not learned liow to meet and dance without 
making a fuss over it, taking up cariiets, putting caudles in 
tin s< oue.es, keeping lute hours, and having a sumier, the 
preparation of which was mainly done liy the ladies of 
ilio house. IT. Item at, Fifty Years Ago, p. HU. 

3f. A large, fat, bustling person. 

That great ramping Ftus, thy Daughter, . . . 
Hambies ulxiiit from place to place 

Cotton, Burlesque upon burlesque, p. 233. 
Madam, o* Sunday Morning at Church I curtsied to you , 
and look'd at a great Funs in a glaring light dress next 
Pew. Steele, Ur lcf A-ln-Moile, III. 1. 

fngg (fus), v. ».] I. tntraus. To make 

much udo about trifles ; make a bustle. 

lie funned, fretted, commanded, anil was obeyed Srott. 

TL tram. To disturb or confuse with trifling 
matters. 
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shaft, ss Sp. Vg. fusts « It. fusto, m., stock, 
stem. etc. (cf. OF. fuste, f., a stock, piece or 
wood, cask, pipe, hogshead, also a foist (a sail- 
ing vessel so called;, as Sp. Pg. It.fusta: see 
foist*), < L. fustis, a knobbed stick, a club. 
ML. also a stock, stem, tree, etc., connected 
with * fenders, strike, in comp, defender c, of- 
1 ‘ offend.) In arch., 

,e trunk of a pilas- 


fenden t : see fend 1 , defen 
tho shaft of a column, or 
ter. Qwilt. 

feisty (fust), v. i. [< fusty.] To be fusty ; be- 
come moldy; smell ill. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
looking liefore and after, gave us not 
That eaiiablllty and godlike reason 
To fust lu us unua’d. Shat., Hamlet, iv. 4. 

But Nummius eas'd the needy gullant's care 
With a base bargain of his hlowon ware 
Of fueled hops, now lost for low of sale. 

lip. Hall, Satires, iv. 6. 

fogtfH (fust), n. [< fust?, iv] A strong musty 
smell. 

fust 8 !, n. Same us foist*. 

They had seetie and told 30 . sailes that were most part 
'■' ■ - r#, IL77. 


Bum fustian Is a "night-cap," made precisely Id the 
same way [as egg-flip]. Hons, Year Book, p. si 


8. Turgidness, Rant, etc. Bee bombast, 
a. 1. Made of fustian. 


There were many classes of people here, from the la- 
bouring man in his fustian Jacket to the broken-down 
spendthrift In shawl dreasing-gown. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlL 

2. Pompous in style ; ridiculously tumid ; bom- 
bastic. 

Come, come, leave these fustian protestations. 

B. Jenson, Every Han out of his Humour, fud. 

The absurd and fustian courtship of the times, which 
was a corruption of the Euphues and Arcadia. 

Qijford, Note to B. Jouson'a Cynthia's Hovels, HL 


fostlanist (fus'Jyan-ist), n. 
One who writes fustian. 


[< fustian + -wrf.] 


gal lies sud f antes. 


Hakluyt's Voyages , 


Her intense quietude of faring BUited Miss Ilrvec, who 
could uot bear to ho funned. ConUall Mag 

fuusbftll (fuH'bAl), n. Boo fusshall. 
fUBBify (fus'i-fi), v. i. or L: pret. and mi. fus- 
sijimt, ppr. fussffying. [< fuss + -i-Jy.] To 
fuss; make* a fuss about. [Vulgar.] 
fussily (fuB'i-li), atlv . In a fussy or bustling 
manner. 

Follow od by a long train of clients, . . . the md lie fidget- 
ed funnily aw ay. Jlulwr, hast Days of Poiu|tell, p 13. 

ftlSBineSS (fus ' i - now), n . The state of being 
fussy; bustle, especially needless or disorderly 
bustle. 

She was fussy, no doubt ; but lior real activity laire a fuir 
proportion to lier/ifMmrw. Marryat, Snarleyyow. 

That exultation of English character which seems wholly 
compatible with British funniness. 

Harjwr's Mag., LX XVII. 064. 

faralet (fus'l), r. t. Bamc usfuzslc. 
fusaock (fus'ok), »t. [</«#», n., 8, + - ock .] A 
large, fat woman. [Prov. Eng.] 
fussy (fus'i), a. [Now regartlod as fuse, n., + 
-y 1 ; but perhaps orig. an extended form of 
ME. fits, fous, eager, anxious: sec fuse, a., and 
/<if«g\] Moving and acting with fuss ; bustling; 
making much ado about trifles; making more 
ado than is necessary. 

The " over-formal " often impede, and sometimes frus- 
trate. btisltinw, by a dllaton, tedious, circuitous, and 
(what lu colloquial language is railed) funny way of con- 
ducting the simplest transactions. 

Whately, Note on Bacon's Essay of Seeming Wise. 

Very fussy about Ills food was Sergeant B., and much 
trotting of attendants was necessary alien he partook of 
nourishment. L. M A feoff, Hospital Sketches, p. 68. 

fust 1 (fust), f». [< OF. fust, fuist, feust, fus, a 
stick, stock, stake, log, shaft, branch or stem 
of a tree, a tree, wpod, etc., F. fut, stock, 


fafltanet, n. An obsolete form of fustian. 
fustanella (fus-ta-nel'jl), n. [Boo fustanelle.] 
Bame as fustanelle. 

His [Pharaoh's] warriors follow, looking, acoordlng to 
the eyes with which we look at them, like Homans In mil- 
itary dress, or like Albanians In the luimcinorial/iwfaneUo. 

Ji. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 171. 

fustanelle (fus-ta-nel'), n. [< ML. fustanella , 
dim. of NGr. foCirravi = Hulg. fushtan = Serv. 
fushtan , fishtan = Alb. Jus tan, a petticoat, < 
It. fustafftw , fustian: see fustian.] A petti- 
coat or kilt of white cotton or linen, very full 
and starched, worn as a part, of the modem 
Greek costume for men. It iM Albanian in its 
origin. 

I liow over his (a donkey’s] head uud alighted firmly on 
my feet, but the spruco young Orecks, whoso snowy /tufa- 
nelles were terribly besjiattered, came oir much worse. 

it. Taylor, Lands of Hie Saracen, p. 859. 

fOflterlc (fus't6r-ik), n. [< fustot, with altered 
term., + - ie .] A yellow coloring matter derived 
from fustet. 

fufltet (fus'tet). n. [< F. fustet, the smoke-tree, 
OF. also fustet, fostel = I*r. fustet = Sp. Pg. 
fustete, ML. fustetus, fustet, < L. fustis, a stick, 
ML. a tree, etc. : see fust 1 , and cf . fustic.] The 
smoke-tree or Venetian sumac, Rhus Cotinus, 
and also its wood, ot^rwise called young fustic 
(which see, under fustic). 
fustian (fus'tyan), fi. and a. [< ME. fustian, 
fustten, fustanti ss OD. fusteyn, < OF. fustaine, 
fustaigne, F. futainc = Pr. fustani = Sp. fustan 
= Pg. fustdo = It. fustagnn, frustagno , < ML. 
fustianum, fustaneum, fustanum , fuBtiun, with 
adj. suffix, - i-anum , etc., < Ar. Fustdt, the name 
of a suburb of Cairo in Egypt whence the stuff 
first came ; of. Ar. fustdt, a tent made of goats* 
liair. Hence ult. fustanelle . With fustian as 
applied to style cf. the similar use or bombast.] 
I. n. If. Formerly, a stout cloth, supposed to 
have been of cotton or cotton and flax, it was 
in use in Europe throughout the middle ages. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries priests' robes and 
women's dresses were made of it, and there were both 
cheap and costly varieties. It appears to have been worn 
when strength and durability were required, and gradually 
tlie use of it was confined to servants and laborers. In 
the reign of Edward III. the name was given to a similar 
fabric woven of wool, the nap of which was sheared. 


In their choice preferring the gay rankness of Apulelus, 
Arnobius, or any modem fustianist, before tlie native 
Latinisros of Cicero. MUton, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

fagtianise (fus 'tain -Is), v. i.} pret. and pp. 
Justiauised, ppr .fuitianikimg, [< fustian + dee.] 
To write in an Inflated or exaggerated style; 
write fustian. [Rare.] 

What Is a poet’s lovef 
To write a girl a sonnet, 

To get a ring, or some such thing. 

And upon it 

0. W. Holmes, The Foot’s Lot. 

fostibala, fuBtibalns (fus'ti-bfil. fus-tib'a-lus), 
n. [< L. fusUs. a staff, + Gr. p&Mtiv, tfirow. J 
Bame as staff-sling. 

fUBtic (fus'tik), n. [With acoom. term, do; for- 
merly fusttke; < F. fustoc , < Bp. fustoc, fustoque, 
fustic, fuBtet: see fustet] A dyestuff, the 
product of Chloropnora ( Maolura ) Unctoria, d 
large urticaceous tree of the West Indies and 
tropical South America, it is or a light-yellow col- 
or, and is largely usDSmr dyeing shades of yellow, brown, 
olive, and green. It is known technically as yellow-wood, 
old fustic, or Cuba wood. It appears in commerce In four 
states : as chips, as a powder, as an aqueous extract, and 
as a paste or luke. It is mordanted with alumina for yel- 
low, and with salts of Iron for green.— Young fustic, 
the wood of Jlhus Cotinus, the Venetian sumac or smoke- 
tree of southern Europe, used for dyeing yellow. It conies 
in commerce as small logs and crooked branches. It Is 
also known sM$antr fustic and fustet. It dyes wool mor- 
danted with alumina a line orange color, but is easily af- 
fected liy light. It Is used by the tanners of Turkey, and 
in Tyrol, to impart an orange color to leather 

fugtlgate (fus'ti-g&t), v. t.: pret. and pp. fusti- 
gated, ppr. fustigating. K L. fustigatus, pp. of 
fustigare (>Pg. Bp. Pr .fusttgar ss F. fusliyer), 
cudgel to death, < fustis, a cudgel, + agere, 
drive.] To bout with a cudgel ; cane. 

Falling out with his steward RIvaldus d« Modena, an 
Italian, and fust ujatiwj him for hiB faults, tlie angry Ital- 
ian poysoned him [Cardinal Bamlirldge]. 

Fuller, Worthies, Westmoreland. 

I passed that night crying, "Uni, Hai !" switching the 
camel, and fruitlessly endeavoring to fustigate Masud's 
nephew, who resolutely slept on the water-bags. 

Ji. F. Hutton, El-Medinah, p. 802. 

fustigation (fus-ti-gS'shqn), n. [= F. f^tiga- 
tion ss Pg. fustiga^ao ; an fustigate + -*ow.] The 
act of fustigating or cudgeling ; punishment in- 
flicted by cud 


Is supper ready? . . . the serving-men in their new fus- 
anf Ssak., T. of tho 8„ iv. 1. 


about the 
fore a solemne 


[Appar. < fusty 
A low fellow; 


2. In present use. a stout twilled cotton fabric, 
especially that wnich has a short nap, various- 
ly called corduroy, moleskin, beaverteen, velveteen , 
thickset, etc., according to the way in which it 
is finished. See pillow.— 3. An inflated or tur- 
gid style of speaking or writing, characterised 
by the use of high-sounding phrases and exag- 
gerated metaphors, and running into hyper- 
lmle and rant; empty phrasing. 

Prithee let's talkjta/um a little, and gull them ; make 
them believe we are groat scholars. 

B. Jonnon , Every Man out of his Humour, ill. 1. 

And he, whose fustian ’s no sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad. 

Pope, Fro), to Satires, L 187. 

Of their [Dryden’s plays’] rant, their fustian, their bom- 
bast. their bad English, of their innumerable sins against 
l>ryden's own better conscience both os poet and critic, 1 
shall excuse myself from giving any instances. 

Lowell, Amoug my Books, 1st ser., p. 66. 

4. A potation composed of the yolks of eggs, 
white wine or other liquor, lemon, and spices. 
[Eng.] 


That is to say, six fustigations or dlsj 
parish church of Aldborough aforesaid, 
procession, sixe seueral Sundaies, etc. 

Foxs, Martyrs, p. 609. 

I have not observed that Colonel Do Craye is anything 
of a Cultiberlan Egnatlus meriting fustigation tor ail un- 
timely display of well -whitened teeth. 

Q. Meredith, Tlie Egoist, xxix. 

fOBtilariant (fus-ti-l&'ri-an), n. 
with arbitrary term, d-arian.] 
a scoundrel. 

Away, you scullion! you ranipallfan ! yon fustilarian ! 
I’ll tickle your catastrophe. Shak., 2 Tien. IV., 11. 1. 

fOfltilllgt, fUfltilugBt, n. [E. dial., appar. < 
fusty + lurft, a., ear, in some capricious ap- 
plication. But of. fussock,] A gross, fat, un- 
wieldy person. 

You may daily see such fustilugs walking in the streets, 
like so many tuns. 

F. Junius , Sin Stigmatised (1639X p. 89. 

fOfltin (fus'tin), a. [< fustic + -fa®.] The yel- 
low coloring matter contained in young fustic, 
the wood of Rhus Cotinus. 

fuitineflfl (fus'ti-nes), a. The state or quality 
of being fusty; an ill smell from moldiness, or 
moldiness itself. 

fusty (fus'ti), a. [Also fousty, feisty; < OF. 
fuste, fusty, tasting of the cask, ^ (fuste, a cask: 
see fust 1 . Henee fust*.] 1. Moldy; musty; 
ill-smelling; rank; rancid. 

If a feast, being never so great, lacked breade, or had 
fewstye and weighty e breade, all the other daintyea should 
be unsaverya. As eh am, Toaraphflus* 1 




Heeler shall here a greet eatch It he knock oat either 
of yoar brains; ’* were m good creek a/i «rfy nut with no 
IcenieL Shak„ T. end C„ 1L 1. 

0f. Moping. Davies. 

At noon home to dinner, where my wife still in amelon- 
choly./mrtv honour, end crying, end do nut toll me plain- 
ly whet it is. Pw, DUry, Juno 18, 1668. 

facnUna, (ffi-8$-ll'njj<), i». [NL., < *fusulus, an 
assumed dim. of L.fusus, a spindle (so named 
from the fusiform shape), + dna.] A genus 
of fossil nummulitie foriminifers, typical of 
the subfamily Fusulininas. It occurs in the 
Carboniferous, and to some extent in the Per- 
mian. 

Fusnlininss (ffi/sfi-li-nrnfi), n. pi. [NL., < Fu- 
sulina + 4na. 1 A subfamily of perrorato fora- 
minifers, of the family NummuUnidat, typified 
by the genus Fusulina. The test li biletereUy sym- 
uietrloel, finely tubulated, with polar chamberleti inclos- 
ing one enotliur, slnglo or rerely double septa, no true in- 
terscptel canals, end diversiform aperture. 

fllgnrtf (fu'gQr), n. [< L. fusura, a founding or 
casting of metals, Cfunaere , 
pp. fumts. pour, melt, found : 
see fuse\ fusion, found?.] 

The act of fusing or melting; 
smelting. Bailey. 

Fustis (ra'sus), n. [NL., OL 
fmm, a spiii.dk.] Affenop 
gastropodous mollusks nlv- 
mg a fusiform shell with a 
eanaliculated base, an elon- 
gated spire, a smooth colu- 
mella, and the lip not slit. 

The species so distinguished ere 
very numerous, end the soft part* 

•vary so much that they arc now dis- 
tributed among many genera belong- 
ing to different families. By recent, 
naturalists the genus has been rp- 
strleted to such representati verwf 
the family Famtioiariidaf as Fu*u* 
eolui. Such species as the Fumia an- 
tiquue of old authors lielong to the 
genus Ckrygodomu* of the family 
ttuednidm. while others are now re- 
ferred to the family M uric idee. 

fot, A technical abbreviation 
of future. 

Altai (ffi'tT), n. [Chinese, the 
tranquilizer, < fu, tranquilize, 

+ tat, a title of respect given to officers.] In 
China, a governor of a province : sometimes 
called lieutenant-governor by Europeans, to dis- 
tinguish him from a tsung-tvh. 

fdtchell (fuch'el), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A longitudinal piece of timber supporting the 
splinter-bar and pole of a carriage. 

face (ffit), n , The Eskimo curlew or dough-bird, 
Numenius borealis. O. Trumbull. [Long Is- 
land, U. S.] 

ftlthork (ffi'thdrk), n. [Bo called from the first 
six letters, f. u, ih, o, r, c. Cf. a-b-c, alphabet .] 
The Bunic alphabet. 

The Gothic Futhorc being manifestly the primitive type 
from which the Anglian and Scandinavian runes were 
developed, the determination of the origin of the runes 
depends on the inscriptions, about 200 In number, which 
are written in this alphabet 

I Mac Taylor , Tho Alphabet II. 211. 

futile (fr til), a. [== F. futile m Bp. fUHl = Pg. 
futil as It. futile, < L. /Mills, more correctly 
futUUs, untrustworthy, futile, lit. that easily 
pours out (hence as noun futttle, a water-vessel, 
broad above and pointed below, used at sacri- 
fices); orig. * fudUlis , < fundere (•/ fud), pour: 
see found?, fuse l.] If. Frivolous ; merely lo- 
quacious. 

As for talkers and futile jienons, they are commonly 
vain and credulous withal. 

Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 

2. Of no effect; answering no valuable pur- 
pose; useless; ineffective; trifling: as, futile 
efforts; futile prattle. 

We knew of how little avail the ordinary futile recom- 
mendations of letters were. We were veteran travellers, 
and knew the style of the East too well, to be duped 
by letters of mere civility. 

Bruce, Source of the Mile, T. 276. 

Of Its history little is recorded, and that little futile. 

Ruthin. 

Of all /utile speculations, the most futile is the discus- 
sion as to what would have taken place if something had 
happened which did not happen. 

B. Duty, Victor Emmanuel, p. 167. 
-•yn. 3. Trivial, frivolous, unimportant, useless, bootless, 
unavailing, profitless, vain, idle. 

fotilely (ffi'tu-li), ado. In a futile manner. 

Begnanlt met bis death, futildu, In almost the last en- 
gagement of the war — if It la futile to be a hero. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 262. 

Ittllffcariflll (f^-til-i-t&'ri-an), a. and n. [A 
word formed on the type of utilitarian, and in- 
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volving a sneer at the philosophic school so 
sailed.] L a. Devoted to worthless or useless 
pursuits, aims, or the like. 

The word International, introduced by the immortal 
Bentham, and Hr. Carlyle’* glgmaiilty, ... are signifi- 
cantly characteristic o( tin* utilitarian philanthropist and 
of the /utilitarian misanthropist, respectively. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. IS. 

H»,A person given to useless or worthless 
pursuits. 

As for the whole race of Political Economists, our Mnl- 
thusites, Benthamites, Utilitarians, or FuMitnrians, they 
are to the Government of this country such counsellors 
as the magicians were to Pharaoh. 

Southey, The Doctor, xxxv. 

futility (ig-til'i-ti), w. [= F. futility = Bp. fu- 
tiUdadss Fg. futUidade = It. f'utiliU), < L. futili- 
ta(t-)s t emptiness, vanity, < futihs, futUlu: see 
futile.] The quality or character of being fu- 
tile. (at) The quality of being talkative, talkativeness; 
loquaciousness; a disposition to tattle. 

The parable IProv. xxix. 2| especially corrects not the 
futility of vaine persons which easily utter as w ell a hat may 
be spoken as what should Ihj secreted ; . . not gun ulity 

whereby they fill others, even to a surfeit ; hut . . . the 
government of speech. Bacon, On Learning, viii 2. 

(6) The quality of producing no valuable effect; useless- 
ness ; triffingneas : unimportance ; want of weight or ro- 
sult : as. the futility of measures or schemes ; to expose 
the futility of arguments. 

We have too much exjicrleiiec of the futility of an easy 
reliance on the wuuieutary good disposition* of the puldii . 

Emerson, Amor. Civil ixut Ion. 
«Byn. Nouns formed from adjectives under futile. 
fatuise (ffi'ti-llz), v . t . : pret. and PP ^utilised, 

-tee.] To render 


tuwiue pu v . i. 

^ntii/or of no eflLcfb 


Mile + 

[Hare.] 

Her whole soul and essence Is /utilized and cxtrai tod 
Into show and superficial*. Brooke, Fool of quality, i. 218. 

futdloust (ffl'ti-lus). a. [Aeeom. of L .futilts: 
me futile.] Worthless; trifling. 

It is a most unworthy thing, for men tlint have Ikiiics 
I n them, to spend their lives in making fidle-canes for fu- 
tiloue womens phausles. N. Ward , Simple ('older, p. 28. 

I received your Answer to that fntiloua Pamphlet, with 
your Desire of my Opinion touching It. 

Howell, I <ettcrs, li. 48 

fottock (fut'qk), n. [Generally considered as 
a corruption of • foothook , but foothook is not 
found.] One of the timbers of the frame of a 
Bhip above the floor-timbers and below tho top- 
ti tubers. 

fottock-band (fut'ok-band), u. Same as fut- 
tock-hoon. 

fottock-noop (fut'qk-hM, n. Naut., a hoop 
around a mast below tne top, serving for the 
attachment of the lower ends of tho futtock- 
shrouds. 

fnttock-pl&teg (fut'qk- plats), w. pi. Naut., 
iron plates to tho top of which the deadoyos 
of tho topmast- and topgol Ian trigging are fas- 
tened, and having holes at the lower end into 
which the upper ends of the futtock-slirouds 
are hooked or shackled. 

futtock-fibrouda (fut'ok-shroudz), n. pi. Iron 


ftatnrlty 

totanblet (fu'tfl-r»-bl), «. [< /Wtere + 
Possible or likely to ooenr in tne future. 

What the Issue of Uils conference ooucluded would have 
been is only kumin pi Him . . . whose prescience extends 
not only to things future, but fu tumble. 

hdler,V h. Hist, XI. 111. 61. 

future (fu'tijr), a. and n. [< ME. future, < OF. 
futur, F. Jutur a= l^r. futur =s Bp. Pg. It. fb* 
turo, < L . futnrus, about to bo, future part, asso- 
ciated with #w, be, km/m, I inn, < yf *Ju, ho, found 
also in porf. fui. 1 was. fuisttv, have been, etc., 
sa E. be : see M.l I. a. 1. That is to be or 
como hereafter; that will exist at any time 
after the present ; pertaining to time subse- 
quent to tne present : as, the next moment 1 b 
future to the present. 

We luive this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
Hay be prevented now. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 

The gratitude of place expectants Is a lively stmse ot fu- 
ture favours. 

Str B. Walpole, quoted in Iiaxlitt's Wit ami Humour. 
2. Relating to later time, or to that which is 
to come ; referring to or expressing futurity: 
as, o ue T s future prospects; the future tense in 
grammar. In technical use often abbreviated 
fut . 

Losing Ills verdure even In the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future holies. 

Shak., T. (1. of V., 1. 1. 

Future contingent, estate, probation, etc. 8ee the 
nouns - Future perfect, or future-perfect tense (also 
futur it in exact u in). In yram., a tense expressing action 
viewed as ihihI Iii reference to an assumed future time: 
us, aninpcm (Uitin) *- I eh all hair loved.- Future tell 86, 
in gram , that tenst of a verb which expresses future time. 

XL. n. 1. Time to come; lime subsequent to 
the present, nr that which will or may happen 
after tho prcscnl time. 

Him God beholding from Ills prospect high, 
Wherein piud, present , Jut are, lie heholds, 

Thus t*> his only Soli foreseeing spake 

Milton, V. L, ill. 78. 

Oh, blindness to the future 1 kindly given 
That each may till the circle mnik r d by Heaven. 

Pol#, Essay on Man, 1. 86. 

2. A speculative purchase or Bale of stock or 
other commodities for future receipt or deliv- 
ery. Bee to deal tn futures, below. 

On futurre tile Committee arc, on the whole, Inclined to 
look with a lenient eye, and do not sue tlietr way to com- 
pelling merchants by law to deliver everything they seU, 
and to acquire possession of it before they sell It. 

* », April 2H, 1882, p. 866. 



Futtock-sbronda 

rods leading from the futtock-plates to an iron 
band round the topmast or lower mast. 

He fell from the starboard futtock-ehroude , and . . . 
probably sank Immediately. 

B. H. Dana , Jr., Before the Mast, p. 80. 

ftlttOdk-Btaff (fut'pk-st&f), n. Naut., a short 
bar of wood or iron seized to the shrouds of 
the topmast and lower rigging, abreast of the 
futtock-shrouds, to keep tne rigging from chaf- 


A suit ^ 


ing. 

fottOCk-i 


:-Btave (fut'qk-stfcv), n. Same as fut - 

tockstaff. 

fottock-timbers (fut'ok-tira'b^rz), n. pi. In 
wooden-ship building, the timbers in a ship’s 
frame Just above the floor-timbers; the fut- 


Thc Nation, 

dccldeil . . . on Saturday ... by the Su- 
preme Court, giving Judgment for damages against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, for failure to deliver 
a dispatch sent ... to cover 60U Isilcs of cotton future* i. 

New York Tribune, Feb. 8, 1887. 

3. In gram., the future tonne. See tense*. — 
Paragoglc future, ill yram. Sec eoliortatiir — To deal 
in futures, among brokers uitd speculators, to buy and 
sell stocks or commodities of any kind for future receipt 
or delivery, oil the cbaiicu of a fnvoinble change 111 price 
bofore the time specified The settlement of such trans- 
actions is most commonly effected by jiaymeiit of tho dif- 
ferent in the prices, culled mar yum, instead of the actual 
transfer of the subjects of them See ojdion, matyin. 

futurelyt (fu'tffir-li), adr. [< future + -ly*.] In 
time to eome; in tli« future. 

'Jills In a service, whereto I am goiug, 

Greater than any War; It more lmi»orts me 
'rhau all the actions Unit I have foregone, 

Dr future! y can eo|x\ 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 
When Jesus, from the mount of Olives, beheld Jerusa- 
lem, he "wept over It,* and foretold great sadnesses and 
infelicities futurely contingent to It. 

Jcr Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 288. 

futurist (fu'tfir-int), n. K future + -ist.] 1. 
One who has rogirnl to toe future ; one whose 
main interest lies in the future ; an expectant. 
— 2. In Iheol., ouo who bolds that nearly the 
whole of tho Rook of Revelation refers princi- 
pally to events yet, to come. [Rare in both 
uses.] 

futuntial ( fu-tu-rish'al), a. [< future + -itial] 
Relating or pertaining to futurity; future. 
Hamilton. [Rare.] 

futurltion (fu-tu-rish'qn), n. [= F. futurition 
as Hp. futur inon ; as future + -Own.) Future 
existence or reality; prosjiectivo occurrence 
or realization. [Bare.] 

Is it imaginable that the great means of llic world's re 
dctuptbui should rent only in the number of possibilities, 
and naug so loose In respect to Its futuntton as to leave 
the event in an equal poise, whether ever there should be 
such a thing or no? South , Works, I. will. 

Stalling . . . can have tills imagined /u/T/ri Don. butts 
It is decreed. Coleridge. 

futurity (ffi-tfi'ri-ti), w.; pi. futurities (-tie). 
\i future + -4ty.] ” 1. Tho state of being future, 
or not yet existent. [Bare. ] — 2. Future time ; 
time to come. 



futurity 

And thou, 0 sacred maid I inspir'd to see 
Th‘ event of things in fork futurity. 

Give mu wliat Heaven has promised to my fate. 

Dryden, dfineld, vi. 

3. The world in future times ; that which or 
those who will exist in the future. 

I will contrive some way to make It known 


Ho when remote futurity Is brought 
Before the keen Inquiry of her thought, 

A terrible sagacity informs 

The Poet's heart. Cowpsr, Table-Talk, 1. 402. 

4. A future event; something yet to come: in 
this sense a plural is used. 

He alone who orders and disposes futuriti e* can fore- 
see them at a distance; but man is a short-sighted and 
blind creature. Bp. Atterhury, Mentions, II xxli. 

ftltnrlse (ffi'$Qr-Iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. futur- 
ized, ppr. futurizing . [< future + -ise. J To 
form the future teuse; oxpresK the idea of fu- 
ture action or condition, f Hare.] 

But It Is In the Romance language* tlmt this mode of 
* rfnp (If we may so rail It) has shown Itself on the 
soalu and with the greatest constancy. 

J. Modify, assays, p. 104. 

fuse, ft. 8 eefuse 2 . 

fusee 1 , n. Boo fusee i . 
fusee 9 , ». Bee fusee 2 . 

foil 1 (fuz), n. [Appar. from the adj. fuzzy, 
q. v., the same an or mixed with fosy, light ana 
spongy (cf. D. roos, spongy ) : nee fosy, fose, and 
of. fuzshall.] 1. Fine downy particles, as on 
the surface of some fruits, as the peach; loose 
fibers, as on tho surface of cloth, or separated 
from it by friction ; loose volatile matter. 

We turned III under bluo blankets with ufuzz on them 
like moss. C. W. Stoddanl , South Sea Idyla, p. 228. 

2t. A puffball; a fuz shall. 

All tiie sort* of miuhromes, toadstool ea, pulfm, fus bals 
or fuzz**. Holland, tr. of Vllny, xix 8. 

foil 1 (fus), v. i. [ifuzz 1 , ».] To fly off in mi- 
nute particles. 

flOSS 9 * (fuz), t. [Origin obsouro; et.fuzzle.] 
To intoxicate ; fuddle ; fuzzlo. [Old slang.] 

The Unlverefty troop dined with the E. of Ab. at Ricot, 
and came home well ftutd. Life of A. Wood, July 14, 1UH5. 

fussball (fuz'bAl), n. [Also fussball ; < fuzz , 
same as fuzz^ (or anothor form of f theft, a var. 
of fist 2 ), + balH.] A puffball, Ly coper don. 

Why, you empty fuzz hall*, your heads arc full of no- 
thing but proclamations, Dryden , Trullns and Cresslda 

fussily (fuz'i-li), adv. In a fuzzy or fluffy stylo ; 
so as to appear curled or frizzed. 

Veiy, very low down, faultily low, sonu* good Judges 
said, they grew on a fairly whltu brow, ami thence went 
off, crisply, fuzzily, hi a most unaffected wave 

if. Broughton , Rot Wisely, but too Well, II. 
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The first night, having liberally taken his liquor, . . . 
my fine acholler was so faded that he no sooner was laid 
in bed but ho fell fast asleep, never waked till morning, 
and then much abashed. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. SUO. 

fussy (fuz'i), a . [Of dial, origin, tho same as 
or mixed with fozy, q. v. Of, LG. fusing, loose, 
light, fibrous.] 1. Covered with fuzz ; liable 
to give off fuzz: as, * fuzzy caterpillar. 

A surface on olthor side made up of fuzzy elevations. 

The Century, XXX. S08. 

2. Like fuzz or down; fluffy: as, a fuzzy nap; 
a fuzzy fringe. 

The fuzzy, hussy halos of wings. 

Harper' * Mag., LXXV1II. 140. 



fy (fi), interi. Bee fle\ 

8 p L< MB. - fyen , -JUn, < 


OF. - fief P. -fler , 


1 s 

Fylfots. 

i From embroidery on miter of Thornes k 
Socket, a. From a bnus In Lewknor Church. 
Oxford ahire, England. 


--T— — - 1 (fuz'i-nos), n. The quality of being 
fuzzy, downy, or fluffy. 

Tomentose apiicaranoe of stem or fuzz men* of stem. 

The Century, XXXI. 477 

fusslet (fuz'i), v. t. [Also written fussle; cf. 
/mar 9 ; origin obscure; cf. G. fuseln , drink or 
Bmell of common liquor, < fusel, common liquor: 
see fusel-oil. Cf. also /uod/e.] To intoxicate ; 
fuddle. 


verbs, signifying * make . . . from compound 
adjectives in -flo-us, 4 making . . . ,’ ‘doing 
. . . t * being an adj. form, with weakened vowel, 
of facere , make, do : see fact. Examples are : 
E. magnify. < ME. magnifyen, mugnifivn, < OF. 
magnifier, \ L. magnifleare , < magni ficus, < mag- 
nus, great, + -ficus, < fuccrc, make, do ; E. glo- 
rify, < ME. glorifyen. glorifien, < OF. glorificr , 
< LL. glorificaro , < glorificus, < L. gloria, glory, 
+ - ficus , < facere , make, do. The associated 
adj., if any (besides rarely one in -fic, repr. 
the orig. L. adj.), is usually in -Jlcant (after L. 
- fican(t-)s , ppr.), whence tho noun in-j flcance, or, 
more commonly, i n-fication (after 1j. - ficatio(n-); 
the two noun forms may coexist, with usually 
a distinction of use), as signify, significant , sig- 
nificance, or signification ; magnify (magnific), 
magnification , with other forms (having deflect- 
ed seiiBc, as in L.); magnificent, magnificence. 


.): magnificent, ma 

etc. In other cases the adj. and noun forms rest 
not on L - flearo , but directly tin -facere, e. g., 
liquefy, liquefacient, liquefaction; calefy (which 
appears also^ disguised, in chafe, q. v.). calc- 
facient, catcf action. J A suffix meaning ‘make 
. . . / appearing in verbs of Latin origin or 
of modern formation on tlie Latin model: as, 
dignify, make worthy ; glorify , make glorious ; 
magnify, make great; stultify , make foolish, 
etc. The verba In fy formed on English or other non- 
Latin olementa arc often colloquial, having a humorous 
or contemptuous tone : as, Vrench\fy, jmify, *peeehify, 
etc. These verbs are usually accoin]»auled by nouns In 
■Jlealion. 

fy&ncet, n. and v. Bame as fiance. 
fyke 1 , w. and n. Bee like-*. 
fyke 9 (fik), w. [Perhaps < D. fuik, a weel, a 
bow-net. 1 A kind of fish-trap, consisting of a 
bag-net distended by hoops ; a bow-net. The 
trap la set in water aIkuiL 10 feet deep at high tide. The 
Hah coming from either direction are led to the trap by 
a leader running front the shore. The outer openings arc 
formed on a hoop from 8 to (t feet In diameter ; they have 
two or three funnels, similur to those of an eel- or lobster- 
pot, and gradually decreaHo in size. The whole trap is 
altout in feet long. It is largely used in New York and 
Connecticut waters. 

fyke-fisherman (fik'flsh ^r-man), « . One who 
fishes with a fyke, 
fyke-net (fik 'net). 9i. A fyke. 
fyle 1 *, n. and v. Bee filet. 
fyle 9 *, v. t. See file 2 . 
fyle 3 *, ». and v. See file?. 


Ol (Al'fol), a. Same aa JWoU 
W, lllfot (fll'fot), n. „ 

origin obscure; no early instances j 
found. It is 
supposed to 
be ult. < AS. 
fytherf6te, al- 
so fytherfete, 
and feower - 
file, four- 
footed, <fed- 
wer , in comp, 
sometimes 
fyiher-,fiik- 
er- (= Goth. 
fldwdr), four, 

+ fot, foot: see four-footed.] A peculiarly 
formed cross, eaeh arm of which has a continu- 
ation at right angles, all in the same direction, 
used as a symbol or as an ornament since pre- 
historic times from China to western Africa, it 
la of frequent occurrence on Greek antiquities of the My- 
contemn epoch, and later, down to the fifth century b. c., 
and la common on the prehistoric monuments of western 
Europe ; and It was often Introduced In decoration and 
embroidery In the European middle ages. It was adopted 
into heraldry as the crou eramponee. Also called gam- 
t nadion. 

Bells were often marked with the fylfot, or cross of 
Tlmrr, especially where the Norse settled. 

8. Bartng-Qould, in N. and Q., 0th ser., XL 166. 

rllokt, n. Bee fillock. 

Bee fiord. 

■if, 9». An obsolete form of fire. 

_ r 2 f, adv. An obsolete form of /ar 1 (positive 
and comparative). 

zlf thou be stad In strange centre, 

Enserehe no fyr tlien fanes to the. 

Babee* Book (E. K. T. 8.), p. 806. 

fyrd (flrd), 9i. [AS. fyrd , fierd, ferd, the army, 
an expedition : see ferd?.] In Anglo-Saxon hist., 
tho military array or land force of the whole 
nation, comprising all males able to bear arms: 
a force resembling tbe German landwehr. 

The one national army (in the time of AClfrod] was the 
fyrd. a force which had already received in the Karolingtan 
legislation thu namo of “ landwehr," by which the Ger- 
man knows It still. The fyrd was, In fact, composed of 
the whole mass of free land-owners who formed the folk : 
and to the last it could only lie summoned by the voice of 
the folk-moot. J. R. Green, Conquest of Eng., p. 127. 

When tlie Kin 
^ or by land. 


King summoned his fort* to hla standard, by 
1, Exeter autiplied the same number of men 
as were supplied by five lildoa of land. 

K. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 08. 

fyrdnng (flr'dflng), w. [AS., <fyrd, q. v.] In 
Anglo-Saxon hist., the army prepared for war; 
a military expedition ; a camp, 
fyrdwitef, n. [AH.fyrdwite: s eeferdwit.] In 
Anglo-Saxon law , same as ferdwit. 

Wliat to the English might be a mere payment of fyrd- 
t cite, or composition for a recognised offense, might to 
the Normans seem equivalent to forfeiture and restora- 
tion. Stuhh*, Const Hist, 1 06. 

fyst (fist), 9i. Bee fist 2 , 
mh, fytte 1 *, a. See fit 2 . 
fyt 9 *, fytte 9 *, 99 . Bee fit 2 . 
fz. In musical notation, an abbreviation of for- 
eando , forzato. 





1. The seventh letter and 
fifth consonant in the Eng- 
lish alphabet, it is A sign of 
Italic origin, having Inxm fabri- 
cated by the Romans by a slight 
modification of C, when the qls- 
tinctlon of the (hard)jMounri from 
the fr-sound. both until then rep- 
resented alike by e f was found ad- 
visable and was effected. (See 
C.) O has in English two principal or normal sounds, 
usually called 11 hard a” and “ soft g" respectively. The 
former is the value originally belonging to the sign. The 
“hard" / 7 -sound is the sonant (or voioed, or intonated) 
correlative of the fr-sound, made by a close contact be- 
tween the upper surface of the back part of the tongue 
and the adjacent palate, while breath enough to set the 
vooal chords vibrating Is, during the continuance of the 
contact, forced up into the pharynx— the breach of this 
contact, as in the case of the other so-called mutes (or 
stops, or checks), giving the alphabetic dement The fr- 
aud //-sounds are most often called the guttural mutes ; 
although (since the guttur proper has nothing to do with 
their formation) many authorities prefer to call them pal- 
atal, or haek-palatal. The “ soft" sound of g in English is 
compound ( « j = dzh), the sonant correlative of the eh- 
aound (see oh ) ; it is, like the soft e -sound In relation to hard 
e, a product of the alteration of the hard g, the jioliit of 
coutact being shifted forward on the tongue, and a spirant 
or sibilant vanish being added to the mute element. It 
belongs mainly to the Romance part of the language. It 
never occurs at the beginning of words of Anglo Kaxon 
origin (where //is always hard or has changed to y)\ and 
but rarely at the ond of such words (before “ silent H e, as 
in hinge, tinge, tioingc). Except in such instances, g, in 
words of Germanic origin, is hard also Indore e and t. 
The principal digraphs containing g are gh and ng. The 
former Is written instead of the earlier guttural spirant 
h (as night fur earlier niht\ and Is either silent (an in 
night) or prouounued as /(as In laugh). With the digraph 
ng is written the nasal which corresponds to // and fr in 
the same manner osntod and t, or m to b and p, and 
which (for example, lu tinging) is just as much a simple 
sound us n or m. This guttural or palatal nasal is not an 
iii(le]MUidcnt ulphal/ctlc clement in any such way as Is n 
or m , in the older stages of the languages of our family, 
it appears only before a next following g or fr, as a nasal 
made guttural by assimilation to them ; and tlio combi- 
nation ng representing It Is simply ono in which the g. 
formerly pronounced, lias become Bilent, like the b of mb 
in lamb, climb , tomb , etc. G is now silent tiefore n in the 
same syllable, as In gnaw, sign. For g as the original of 
consonant y, sou y. 

2. As a medieval Roman numeral, 400, and with 
a line over it, G, 400,000.-3. In the calendar, 
the seventh dominical letter. — 4. In music : (a) 
The key-note of the major key of one sharp, 
having the signature shown at 1, or of the mi- 
nor key of two flats, having the signature shown 
at 2; also, in medieval music, the final of the 
Mixolydian mode, (b) In the fixed system of 
solmixation, the fifth tone of the scale, and 
called sol: hence so named by French musi- 
cians, (e) On the keyboard of the pianoforte, 
the white key next to the left of the middle of 
each group of three black keys, (d) The tone 
given by sueh a key, or a tone in uniBon with 
such a tone. ( 0 ) The degree of a staff assigned 
to such a key or tone ; with the treble clef, the 
second line or the first added space above, as at 

3. (/) A note on such a degree, indicating such 


The Rom. forms, OF. gaber = Pr. gabar b It. 
gabbare , mock, deride, deceive, cheat, b Pg. 
gabar, praise, refl. boast, are also of Beand. ori- 
gin. Hence gab 1 , w., gabble , freq., and ult. {fib- 
ber and jabber: see these words, and ef. galfi. n. 
There is no proof of the supposed ult. Celtic 
origin (Ir. coo, gab, gob, the mouth, etc. : see 
gam, gob),] I, intrans. If. To jest; lie in jest; 
speak with exaggeration ; lie. 

Thairo goddis will not gab, tlmt graunthl hum first 
The citd to sesc, aa hum selfe lyked. 

Destruction 0 / Troy (K. E. T. 1. liXKM 


I lyc not, or gabbe not 


Wychf, Gal i. 20(Oxf.) 


Both to aigge Isooth to soyj, and next to gab. 

Early Eng. Poems, p 0. 

2. To talk idly; talk much; chatter; prate. 
[Now only colloq.] 

I nam 110 labbb, 

No, though I soyc, I urn not llrf to gabbe. 

Chaucer, Miller's Talc. 

Thou art one of the knights of Fraucc, who hold it fur 
glue ami pastime to gab , aa they term it, of exploits that 
arc beyond human power. Scott, Tulimuau, ii. 

ELt tram. To speak or tell falsely. 

My aonne, and slthcn tlmt thou wilt 

That 1 shall axe, gabbe nought 

Hut tell, etc. Gower , Conf. Ainaut, 11. 

(Tull trewe seido tliel Hint, toldc me tiler wns not socho 
another knyght in tliu worlde, fforlio no yalthrd 110 wortle. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S ), ill BBS. 

gab 1 (gob), ft. [< ME. gabbe, idle talk, lying ; cf. 
Ieel. gabb =s Sw. gabh , mocking, mockery (OF. 
gab , etc. : boo galfi) ; from the verb. Cf .gab'*.] 
Idle talk; chatter; loquacity. [Colloq. J 
Home unco blatc |shy], and moiiiu wi' gab* 

Gar Ihshch’ hearts gang startin' 

Whiles fust at night Burnt, Hallowe'en. 
Gift Of gab, or of the gab, a talent for talking; fluency . 
used in just or iu obloquy. 

1 always know you bad the gift qf the gab, of course, but 
I never believed you were half the man you are. 

Dickens, Martin Cluixxlowlt, xxvll. 

gab 9 (gab), w . [Sc. , as North. E. gob, the mouth : 
seo gob,] The mouth. 

Yo take malr In your gab Ilian your cheeks can had 
[holdj. Batntay't Scottish Proverbs, p. 8d. 

gab : H (gab), v. i, [Appar. < gal#, Ihe mouth: 
or a var. of gag or gap, assimilated to gab**.] 
To project like a tusk. 

Of tooth them lie Ihreo sorts : for cither they he framed 
like sawos, or olso set flat, even and ievell, or lust of all 
stand gahbinf/ out of the mouth. 

ilollaiul, tr. of riiny, xl. 25. 

gab 4 (gab), n, [Origin obscure.] A hook or 
crook: specifically, the Jiook on an eccentric- 
rod wnich engages tho wnst on the rook-shaft 
lever of a valve-motion. E. U. Kmght. 

gab*t (gab), n. [OF., also gap, gaab, in., also 
gabe, f., ss Pr. gabs It. gabbo, a josL joke, mock, 
mockery, b Pg. gabo, praise ( ult.. identical with 


cloak or frock, generally coarse, with or with- 
out sleeves and a hood, formerly worn by com- 
mon men out of doors, and distinctively by 
Jews when their mode of dress wus regulated 
by law ; hence, any similar outer garment worn 
at the present day, especially in Eustern coun- 
tries. 

Yon rail me misbeliever, cut throat dog, 

Aud spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 

And all for use of that which Is mine own, 

Shak., M. of V , 1. S. 

The storm Is come again ; my best way Is to creep under 
bis yat»crtiinc. Shot., TunijicHt, il. 2L 

1’nder your gabardine wear pistols all 

Suckling, The Goblins. 

Here was a Tangier merchant in sky-blue gaberdine , 
with a lVrslun shawl twisted arouud Ills walat. 

T B. Aldrich, Ponkainig to Heath, p. 203. 

gabatat (gftb'a-tjl), w. r< L. gabatn, a kind of 
dish or plat ter; ML. ns in dcf.] Eecles., a ves- 
sel suspended in a church, probably to hold a 
light. See basin, 5. 

gabbard, gabbart (gnb'llrd, -ilrt), n. [Formerly 
also gabard, galxirt, gaiter t; < F. gaoare b It. 
gabarra, a lighter, a storo-ship; hence dim. F. 

S abarot , ML. gubaroUut, Cf. guttata.] A kind of 
eavy-built vessel, barge, or lighter, intended 
especially for inland navigation : as, a coal- 
gabbard, [Obsolete or diulcctal.] 

CanmuiSAlliil Ik* vchbcIh like vuto y« French (tabard*, 
sailing dayly vjkxi tho riucr of Bordeaux. which sallc wt 
a nilseu or triangle sallc. Hakluyt’* Voyage*, II. 122. 

Little gabbard* with coals and groceries, Ac , cuino up 
here from Bristol 

l>r. T. Cam j bet l, Diary (1776), quoted In N mid l|., 
|7th wr., IV. MU. 

I swung and liuhhit yonder ns safe ns a gabbart that’* 
moored by a three-ply cable ut the Broomielnw. 

Scott, Itob Rov, xxxi. 

gabbatha (gftb'ft-tliil), v. [Hob., platform.] 
Tho place where Pilate sat at Chrisrs trial, it 

appears to have 1 mh*» u tessellated pavement outside tlio 
pretorlum or judgment-ball, on which the tribunal was 
from which the governor pronounced tlnal sen- 


plaood, 

teiice. 


When Pilate therefore heard tlmt saying, he brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment seat I 11 a place 
that is called the J'avcuiunt, but in the Hebrew, (iahhatha. 

John xlx. 13. 

gabbef, v. and n. A Middle English form of 
gab L 

gabber 1 (gab'6r), w. r< ME. gahbere, a liar, 
deceiver; < gam + -e»i.] 1. Ono who gubs, 
prates, talks idly, or lies. 

He is a japer and a gabber, and no verray (truel re- 
pentant, that eftaoono doth thyiig for which hyiu oughte 
to repen te. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

JDrontlile fn* aft tho (tahber spits, 

Wl* scaddlt lieart | throat fretted by much talklngl. 

Tarrat, Poems, p. 130. 

2. A person skilful in lhe art of burlesque. 
Franklin, Autobiog. (od. 1810), p. 57. 


gab\ *., q. v.) : from the verb: see under gab 1 , Franklin, Autobiog. (o<i. 18 IU), p. 07. 
v.] A jest ; joie ; mock ; a piece of pleasantry. *' r )’ r ' V. ai J^ ft I™ P* pfjbberen, 

L nn Lj„l~.rh. n.i.iti ■•B.iKui.rf Kin. Arthur"! B ™ r - of mhhlc, .froq. of gabK Cf. oquiv. 



=Z 

a a 


a key or tone, as at 4. — 5. In physios, a symbol 
for acceleration of gravity, which is about 0.8 
meters (or 32 feet) per second.— 6. In chem., a 
symbol for glucinum : now rarely used, Gl being 
substituted for it — a del See eh/. 
gaH, v. i. An earlier form of go. 

*aV*. See gnu. 

S 8 (gtt). A dialectal preterit of go. See giei. 

k. 1. In ckem., the symbol for gaUiwm.— *2. 
An abbreviation of Georgia, one of the United 
States. 

gab 1 (gab), v. ; pret. and pp. gabbed, ppr. 
bing. [< ME. gabben, talk idly, jest, lie in „ , 

lie (the alleged AS. *gabban, in Somner, is a 
myth), < Ieel. gabba, mock, make game of one; 
cf. OlSries. gabbia, accuse, prosecute, NFries. 


On noacconntperliaps Is it [the a Ballad of King Arthur"] 
more remarkable than the fact of its close imitation of 
die famous gait made by Charlemagne aud his compan- 
ions at the court of King Hugon, which are first met with 
In a romance of the twelfth century. . . . It Is to be pre- 
sumed that the author of the ballad lmrrowed from the 
printed work, substituting Arthur for Charlemagne, Ga- 
wayne for Oliver. Tristram for Roland, etc., and embel- 
lishing his story by converting King llngon's spy into a 
“ lodly feeud," by whoso mg«ucy the died. 

gabaraget (g&Va-raj), n, [Perhaps connected 
with gabardine f?).} Coarse packing-cloth : a 
term formerly used for the wrappers in which 
Irish goods were packed, 
gabardine, gaberdine (gab-ttr-dfin', -6r-d6n'), 
n. [b It. gavardma, formerly also cavardina b 
OF. galvardinc, < Bp. gabar aina, a gabardine ; 
appar. extendod from Sp. gabdn, a great-coat 
with hood and close sleeves, b OF. gabanss It. 
gabanw, a shepherd’s cloak, dim. gabanella, a 
gabardine, etc.; perhaps connected with Bp. 
cabasa, a large cloak with hood and sleeves, 
cabaHa, a cabin, hut, etc.: see cabas, cabin, 
cape\ eajpouch , capuchin**, etc.] A long loose 


To gabble. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
gabbingt, n. [ME. gabby nge ; verbal n. of gab 1 , 
r.] Idle talk; prating; lying; doceit. 

Ills wopnc wiih id wiles to wvnuen and to hyden ; 

With glosyiigeH and witii gabbunge * he gyled tho ppple. 

IHert Plowman { B), xx. 124. 

Curtis nay, 

Such gabby turfs may mo noght l»c-gylo 

1’orfr Plays, p. 167. 

Be yu right syker, when tills cheldo sliallie iNiran, I shall 
well known yef ye have moilo cpy gahbmge, mid I have 
very trust in God, that yef it lie os yo have soldo, ye Khali 
not lie deed tiler fore. Merlin (E. E. T. ft.), 1. 13. 

gabble (gab'l), v. ; pret. and pp. gabbled, ppr. 
gabbling. |Like gabber* (b D. gahbernt), gab- 
ble, freq. of gab*. Cf. tlie nssibilated forms 
jubhh and jabber, aud ef. gibber.] I. intrans, 
1. To talk noisily and rapidly ; speak incohe- 
rently or without sense ; j>rate ; jabber. 

Hurh a rout, and such a rabble, 

Run to hoar Jack Budding galtUe. Swift. 

Upon my coming near them, six or eight of them sur- 
rounded me ou horseback, and began to gntM* In their own 
language. Bruce, Source of tho Kile, L lMk 


gabble 

58. To utter inarticulate Bounds in rapid suc- 
cession, like a goose when feeding. 

Whereto she trod grimalkin purr'd around, 

'I ho squeaking pigs her Inanity own’d ; 

Nor to thu waddling duck or gabbling goose 
l>ld (die glad sustenance refuse. 

Smollett , Burlesque Ode. 
| Who] llsjis and gabbles it he tries to talk. 

Crabbs, Works, II. 104. 

II. trail*. 1. To utter noisily, rapidly, and in- 
coherently: as, to gabble a lesson. [(Jolloq.] 
—2. To affect in some way by gabbling. 

What do 1 talk almiit the gift of tongues? It a as 
no gift, hut the confusion of tongue* whleli linn oalMed 
me deaf us a post Charlotte Brant i, .shirk*}, i. 

gabble (gab'l), n. [< gabble, t>.] 1. Loud or 
rapid talk without sense or coherence. 

forthwith a hideous goblin iIncm loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 

Not understood. Milton, L\ L, xll. W. 

He (the driver] talks incessantly, calls the horses by 
name. . . . makes long Hpoucbe*. . . 'I ho conductor Is 
too dignified aporsnn to waste himself fu this gabble. 

C, 1). Warner, lloimdalHint Journey, p. 282. 

2. Inarticulate chattering, as of fowl. 

Chough's lauguuge, gabble enough, and good enough. 

Sbak , All s Well, Iv. 1. 

■Brn. 1. Sec jrrattle , n 

gabblement (gab'l-inent), n. r < gabble + -men*.] 
The act of gabbling; senseless talk; prate; jab- 
ber. [Itarc.] 

They rush 1 o the at tack . w Itli capcrings, shoutings, 
and wuilfemtioii, which, If the Volunteer Company stands 
firm, dwindle lutostaggerliigs, Into quick gabblement, into 
panic fllglit Carlyle, French Itev., il. v. 4. 

“This court's got os good ears ns any man," said tlic 
mugisti ate, “ but they ain't for to hear no old woman's 
gatllement, though it's under oath." Chron. qfPineville. 


gabbler (gab'lGr), n. One who gabbles ; a prat- 
er; a noisy, silk, or incoherent talker. 

gabbling (gabbing), u. JV orbal n. of gabble, r.] 
Incoherent babble ; jabber. 

Harlmrluus, who are hi every respuct scarce ono degree 
iiIkivu brutes, having no lunguage among them, but u con- 
fused gabbling, which Is neither well understood by them- 
selves or other. Spectator, No. 8W). 

gabbro (gal/ro), u. [A word of obscure origin 
usod iu Italy, but more especially in the neigh- 
borhood of Florence, and by the marble-work- 
ers there, and introduced into lithological sci- 
ence by Von Bueh in JH09.] A rock of varied 
lithological character, essentially, according to 
the present general acceptation of the name 
among lithologists, a crystalline-granular ag- 
gregate of plagioclaso and diallago, with which 
often occur magnetite (or menacliauite) and 
apatite. Often the diullage is ussociiitcd with a rhombic 
pyroxene (lironr.lto or hypcrsLIiuiie, two rliMely allied mem- 
bers of tlio auglLc or pyroxene fanill}), and when this 
predominate* tlio rock passes into what Is called norite. 
Olivln Is also frequently present, luid the prodnmi nance of 
this mineral gives rise to conibliiAllouB to wlilch the names 
otMn'ffahbrv and ulunu-norite have Imtii given The 
original gabhro of Von Hitch, now called »au*minte-gab- 
bro. Is ono of the many alterative forms of gabbro proper, 
which Is norhafMi the most perplexing of all rocks In re- 
spect to tliu manifold nature of the alterations It Is liable 
to undergo. In regard to the nomenclature of many of 
these there Is not much present unity among lithologists. 
Gabbro rosso (It., red gabhro), a rwk occurring ut the 
junction of the ser|»entliie and the tuaclguo (a micaceous 
sandstone) of Tuscany. Is an altered sedimentary forma- 
tion very variable in texture and composition Gabbro 
verde (It., green gabbroX or gnhhro simply, as it Is some. 
'* * ' i. The - , * - *"* 


times calknl, Is senientlue. 
" ' dii" 


iblm» verde of Tuscany 
'ailed ifabhro In rorsf- 


Jgabl 

does not contain dfallage ; the rock ci 
ca, on the other hand, has crystals of dluUium disseminat ed 
through the serfieiithie. Verde di Corsica (It., Corsica 
green), a variety of gabbro now called by Italians gram- 
tone and enfotule (cuphotldo), is the beautiful green stone 
extensively employed iu the interior decorations of the 
Medtoean chapel In Florence. It Is a crystalline aggre- 
gate of nausBiiritc and smarngdlte (a grass-green variety 
of hornblende). Sec hytiersthenitc. 

gabbrolc (gab-nVik), a. [< gabbro + -te.] Of 
or of the nature of gabbro : as, gabbrow rocks. 

It is Incoming more and more evident that eruptions of 
gahtmac and granule nicks must lie admitted as Important 
elements in its (the Cascade range's] construction. 

Science, IV. 71. 

g&bbronite (gab'ru-nlt), i*. [< gabbro + -w- + 
-tfc 0 .] A mineral i supposed to be a variety of 
scnpolite, oecurriug in masses, whoso structure 
is more or loss foliated, or sometimes compact. 
Its colors arc gray, bluish- or greenish-gray, 
and sometimes rod. Also gahrmite and ftiscitc. 

gabby (pab'i), a. [< gob* + -wi.] Talkative ; 
chattering; loquacious. [Colloq.] 

Oil condition I were hs gabbif 

As cither thee or honest Hobby. Ramsay. 

gabel (ga'bel), «t. [Formerly also gahell ; < F. 
gabeUe = Pr. gabella, gabela = 8p. gaoela ss It, ga- 
bella (ML. gabella, gabuhtm,gablnm), a tax, im- 
post, prob. < AS. gafol , gafttl, gqfel, MG. gavel , 
tribute, tax, rent : see gavel*.] A tax, impost, or 
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excise duty, especially in continental Europe; 
formerly, in France, specifically the tax on salt, 
but also applied to taxes on other industrial 
products. 

The thro estates ordenid that the gabell of salt shulde 
run through the real me. 

Berners , tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. civ. 

Ue enabled Bt. Peter to pay hit gabel by the ministry of 
a fish. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, IL 6. 

The gabel* of Naples are very high on oil, wine, tobacco, 
and Indeed on almost every tiling that can lie eaten, drank, 
or worn. Addison, Heniarlu on Italy (cd. Bohn), I. 429. 

gabel (g&'bel), v, t.; pret. and pp. gabcled or 
gabelled , npr. gabeling or gabelltng. [< gabel, n.] 
To tax. [Kare.] 

gabeler, gabeller (gfi'bel-6r), n. A collector of 
the gabel or of taxes. [Hare.] 
gabella, gavella (ga-bera, -vei'a), ». [ML.: 
see gabel] in Tent, and early Kng . hist., the 
peasantry constituting a village or hamlet ; the 
holdings of such a group of freemen and serfs, 
or of either. Tlio original Significance of the word 
seems to be In Its Indication of a small rent-paying com- 
munity, the rents lielng rendered in kind or In labor. 

So that Gabella meant all theiuemlicrs of a family hav- 
ing an Interest in a certain holding, and sometimes meant 
the holding itself. 

W. K. Sullivan, Int. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. lxxxvl. 
gabella (ga-bel'), n. [F. : seo gabel.] See gabel. 
gabeller, n . See gabeler . 
gabelman (ga'bel-ragu), n.; pi. gahelmen (-men). 
[< gabel «f man : see gabel.] A tax-collector; 
a gabeler. [Hare.] 

Hu flung gabellemen and oxclsemcn into the liver Du- 
rance . . . when their claims wen* not clear. 

Carlyle, Mlsc., IV. 70. 

gaberdine, gaberdeine, *. Hoe gabartiine. 
gaberlnnyie, gaberlnnzie (gub-er-lnn'yi. -si), 
w. [He. (the s ropr. the old form of y, as in as- 
soilzie, etc.), said to bo < gaiter -, sliori for gaber- 
dine, + lunyie , wallot.] 1. A wallet or pouch ; 
especially, a pouch or bag carried by Hootch 
beggars for receiving contributions, as of meal 
or other food. 

Follow me free town to town. 

And carry the Gaberlunyie on. 

Jtitson's Scottish Songs, 1. 108. 
2. Short for gaherlunyie-mnn. 

1 am no that clean unprovided for noithor; and though 
T should die at the buck of a dike, they’ll flud as muckle 
quilted In tills auld blue gown us will bury me like a 
Christian ; ... sac there's the gaberlnnzie 's burial pro- 
vided for, and I need nae mnir. Scott, Antiquary, xiL 

gaberlunyie-man, gaberlnnzie-man (gab-fer- 

lun'yi-raan, -xi-man), w. A beggar who car- 
ries a pouch for alms ; a poor guest who cannot 
pay for his entertainment. [Scotch.] 

Hhn’s off with tho gaiter Innjiir-man. 

JMsons Scottish Songs, 1. 187. 

g&bian (ga'bi-an), «. [Hoc def.] A variety 
of petroleum or mineral naphtha exuding from 
the strata at Oabian, a village in tho depart- 
ment of H6rault, France, 
gabilla (ga-bil'ft; Hp. pron. gk-be'lyfc), it. [Cu- 
ban.] A linger or parcel of tobacco in Cuba, 
consisting of about 36 to 40 leaves. The bales 
are usually made up of 80 hands, each of 4 ga- 
billfts. Sinmonds . 

gabion (ga'bi-on), n. [< OF. gabion, F. gabion , 
< It. gabbione , a gabion, a large cage, aug. of 
gabbia, a cage, coop, basket, = E. cage: see 
cage.] 1. Li fort., a large basket, of wickerwork 
coustrueted with stakes and osiers, or green 
twigs, in a cylindrical form, but without a bot- 
tom, varying in 
diameter from 
20 to 70 inches, 
aud in height 
from 33 inches 
to 0 or 6 foct, 
filled with 
earth, and serv- 
ing to shelter 
men from an 
enemy's fire, in 
a hIckc, when mak- 
ing a trench, a row 
of gabions is placed on the outside nearest the fortress, tnd 
tllb’d with earth dug from the trench, forming a breast- 
work that Is proof against musketry lire. By Increasing 
the numlier of rows to cover the pouits of Junction, com- 
plete protection esn 1st attained. Gabions are also Unrely 
used to form the foundstlons of dams and jetties. They 
arc filled with atones, and sunk or anchored in streams 
where thev will beedrae loaded with silt Bee jetty. 

2. See tho quotation. 

| Gabions sre I curiosities of small Intrinsic value, whether 
rare books, antiquities, or small articles of the fine or of the 
useful arts. Soott, quoted In Harper’s Msg., LXX VIH. 779. 
Gabion battery. Bee -- Gabion-form, a circu- 
lar piece of wood having nine equidistant notches cut In 
Its circumference, to serve as guides for placiug the 



Part of Trench, with A, Fascines, and B, 


m AUoeaQed 

directing circle, form, and sometimea'hoftom. 

gabionade, gablonnade (gg'bi-a-uftd'), n. [< 
F. gabionnade, < lt. gabbionata, intrenchment 
of gabions, < gabbione, gabion : see gabion.] 1 , 
In fort., a work formed chiefly of gabions, espe- 
cially the gabions placed to cover guns from an 
enfilading fire. 

Gabionades used as traverses to protect guns from enfi- 
lading fire. Sei. Atnsr., NT 8., LVH. 272. 

2. Any hvdraulic structure composed in whole 
or part of gabions sunk in a stream to control 
* the current. 

gabionago (g&'bi-on-ftj), n. [< gabion + -age.] 
The supply or disposition of gabions in a for- 
tification. 

gabioned (g&'bi-qud), a. [< gabion + -ed®.] In 
fort., furnished with, formed of, or protected 
by gabions. 

The fourth day were planted vnder the gard of the clois- 
ter two demy-canons and two coluerlngs against the 
tuwne, defended or gabbioned with a orosse wall, thorow 
the which our battery lay. Hakluyt's Voyages , II. il. 140. 

He told me ho had a plan of attacking Cherltourg by 
floating batteries, strongly imrapetted and gabioned, Wnloh 
he was sure would suowca. 

IF. /I. Russell , Diary In India, L 878. 

gabionnade, n. Beegabionade . 
gable 1 (ga'bl), n. ns. dial. alBO gavel ; < ME. 
gable, gabyl, < OF. F. gable, < ML. gabulum, aa- 
oalum, a gable, < OHO. gdbdla, gahal, MHO. 
gabile, gabel, O. gabel, a fork, as MLO. gaffele, 
geffele &b D. gaffel (> Icel. gaffall , Hw. Dan. gaf- 
fe!), a fork, = AS. geafl, a fork, E. gaffe, q. v., 
s= Icol. gall ss Sw. gafml cs Dan. gavl, a gable; 
cf. L. gabalus , a kind of gallowB (of Teut. or 
Celtic origin) ; prob. all of Celtic origin: Ir. ga~ 
bhal, a fork, a gable, ss Oael. gobhal as W.gafl, 
a fork. Similar in form and sense to the above 
words, and partly confused with them, although 
appar. of different origin, are OHO. gibil, gable, 
fore part, MIIO. 
gibel, G. gtcbel, 
gable, = MiG. 

D. gcvcl, a ga- 
ble, a Goth. 
gihla, a pin- 
nacle; these 
words are per- 
haps connected 
with OHO. ge- 
hal, MHO. ge- 
bcl, skull, head, 

OHO. aibiUa, 
head, perhaps =s 
Gr.xefs^yhead. 

Bee gaff*.] 1. 

In arch., the 
end of a ridged 
roof which at 
its extremity is 
not hipped or 
returned on it- 
self, but cut off 
in a vertical 
plane, together 
with the trian- 
gular expanse of wall from the level of the eaves 
to the apex : distinguished from a pediment in 
that the cornice is not carried across the base 
of the triangle. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer windows ; and ga- 
bles projecting 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the door- 
way. Longfellow , Evangeline, 1. 1. 

2. Any architectural member having the form 
of a gable, as a triangular canopy over a window 
or a doorway.— 3. The end-wall of a house; a 
gable-end. 

The houses stand sidewales backward Into their yards, 
and onely endwales with their gables towards the street 
Fuller, Worthies, Exeter. 
Mutual gable. In Scots low, a wall separating two houses, 
and common to both. 

We constantly speak of a mutual gable, or a gable being 
mean and common to conterminous proprietors. 

AT. ana Q., 7th ser., IV. 88. 

Stepped gable, a gable In which tbe outline is formed by 
a series of steps, rallod corbel-steps. 
gable 2 !, u. [< ME. gable, gabuUe, an irreg. form 
of cable, q. v.] A cable. Chapman. 

They had neither oares, mastes, sailes. gablss, or any- 
thing else ready of any gaily. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 184 

gable-board (gfi'bl-bdrd), n. Same as barge- 
board. 

gabled (gfi'bld). a. [< gable* + -ed*.] Pro- 
vided with a gable or gables. 

Lichfield has' not so many gabled houses as Coventry. 

Hawthorns, Our Old Home, p. 144. 



Gabla of the South Tnuiaept Door of No- 
tre Dame. Paris t sjth century (From Viol- 
let-Jo-Duc’s •• Wet. de I’Arch.”) See def. e. 



Gabled Tower, Dormans. Fran 
(From VioUcl-le-Dw.'* "Met. 

1' Architecture." ) 


Having gable- 


elaborately timbered, mod much restored, it a really ini- 
JSSngmooument H. Jvmu, Jr., Lilt!. TourTp. W. 
(touted tower, * tower 
finished* with fables on 
tiro aides or on all four 
rides, inatemd of terminat- 
ing in a spire, a parapet, 
or otherwise. 

gable-end (g»'W- 
end'), n. The end- 
wall of a building on 
a side where there is 
a gable. 

1 affect not these high 
qablr*nds, these Tuscan 
tops, nor your coronets, 
nor your arches, nor your 
pyramids. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster, 
till. 1. 

The houses of the high* 
er class were generally 
constructed of wood, ex- 
cepting the gable end, 
which was of small black 
and yellow Dutch bricks, 
and always faced on the 
street. 

Irving , Knickerbocker, 

Ip. 166. 

gable-ended (g&'bl-en'ded), a. 

Gilds. 

White Hall, an old gable-ended house some quarter of a 
mile from the town. 

T. Hughes, Tom brown at Rugby, i. 7. 

gable-pole (g&'bl-pdl), ft. A polo placed over 
the thatch on a roof to secure it. 

gable-roof (g&'bl-rfif'), ft. In arch., a ridged 
roof terminating at ono or both ends in a gable. 

gable-roofed (gfc'bl-rflft), a. In arch., having 
a gable-roof. 

gablet (gft'blct), ft. [< gable 1 + dim. -ct.] In 
arch., a small gable or gable-shaped feature, 
frequently intro- 
duced as an orna- 
ment on buttroHS- 
es, screens, etc., 
particularly in mo- 
di oval structures. 

All the acid fyny til- 
ing and performing of 
the aeief towre with 
fynyalls, ryfaat, gab- 
Men*, . . . and every 
other thynge beloiig- 
ytig to the same, to be 
well and workmanly 
wrought 

Quoted in Walpole'* 
f Anecdotes of Paint- 
ling, 1., App. 

Unpretentious ga- 
blet* take the place of 
the ornate pinnacles. 
The American , XII. 

|103. 

gab-lever (gab'lev'Gr), n. In steam-engines, 
a contrivance for lifting the gab from the wrist 
on the crank of the eeoentric-shaft in order to 
disconnect the eccentric from the valve-gear. 
Also gab-Lftrr. 

gable-window (gft'bl-win'dd), n. A window 
in the end or gable of a building, or a window 
having its upper part shaped like a gable. 

gab-lifter (gab'lif'tftr), n. Same as gab4cvcr. 

gablock (gab'lok), n. [Another form of gave- 
lock.] A false spur fitted to the heel of a game- 
cock to make it more effective in fighting; a 
gaff or steel. Craig. 

Gabriel belli. Bee angelus bell, under bell 1 . 

Gabrlellte (ga'bri-el-It), ft. [< Gabriel (see def . ) 
+ -ito 2 .] Modes., ono of a sect of Anabaptists 
founded in Pomerania in 1530 by one Gabriel 
Hcherling. They refused to bear arms and to 
take oaths, and preached perfect social and re- 
ligious equality. 

gabronite. n. See gabbronite. 

gaby (gfi'oi), n.; p£ gabies (-biz). [Also dial. 
gawby; appar. connected with Icel. gapi , a rash, 
reckless man ( gapa-mutlhr , a gaping, heedless 
fellow), < gapa, gape : see gape.] A silly, fool- 
ish person: a simpleton; a ounce. [Colloq. or 
prov. Eng. j 

Mow don’t stand laughing there like a great gaby, hut 
< ome and shake hands. H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, lx. 

gad 1 (gad), n. T< ME. gad (gdd), gadde, pi. 
gaddes, another form (with doubled consonant 
and shortened vowel, due to Scand. influence: 
see below) of gad (gdd), gods (> E. goad), < AS. 
gdd (ace. gdde, whence in some dictionaries an 
erroneously assumed nom. *g&du), a goad, gad, 
== leel. gadde m Sw. gadd , a gad, goad, sxODan. 
gad, a gad, goad, gadde , a gadfly: see further 



Gads, fastened together for ranreuleiicc in 
carrying 



Gablet.— Pram a buttress of York 
Minster, Hngloml. 
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under goad, which is etymologically the normal 
E. form.] 1. A point or pointed instrument, 
as a pointed bar of steel, a spear, or an arrow- 
head. 

Whose greedy stomach steely pads digests ; 

Whose cri*|H)d train adorns triumphant crests. 

Sylvester, tr. of Dll Dallas's Weeks, 1. 0. 

1 will go get a leaf of brass, 

And with a gad of steel will write those words. 

Shah., Tit And., Iv. 1. 

“ De'll be In me. but III put tills het gad down her 
throat! " crlod ho in an ecstasy of wrath, snatching u bur 
from the forge. Scott, Waverley, xxx. 

2f. A sharp point affixed to a part of the ar- 
mor. as the gauntlet, which could thus be 
used to deal a formidable blow. — 3. A thick 
pointed nail ; a gad-nail ; specifically, in min- 
ing, a pointed tool used for loosening und break- 
ing up rock or coal which lias been shaken or 
thrown down 
by a blast, or 
which is loose 
and jointy 
enough to be 
got without the 
use of powder. 

It la intermediate 
between a drill 
and a wedge, but Is 
properly called a 
gad only when ending In a point, and not In ah edge, as u 
wedge. < ilil drills are often made Into gads, which may Ik 
of any length ; but from six lurhcs to a foot Is common. 
4. A wedge or ingot of steel or iron. Johnson. 

Flemish steel Is brought down the Rhino to Port nml 
other fiarts, some In bars and some In gads; and therefore 
called Flemish steel, and sometimes gad steel 

Moxnu, Mechanical Exercises 

6. A stick, or rod of wood, sharpened to n jioint, 
or provided with a metal point, used to drive 
cattle with: a goad; hence, a slender stick or 
roil of any kind, especially ono used for whip- 
ping. [Btill in general colloquial uso.] 

Their horsemen are with jacks for most |>art clad, 
Their horses ore lioth swift of course and strong, 
They rim on horseback with a slender gad, 

And like a spearc, but that it is more long. 

StrJ. Harmgton, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Fnrinso, x. 73. 

Affliction to the sotilo Is like the gadr to the oxen, a 
teacher of obedience. Boyd, Last Uuttell, p. 1008. 

To fawning dogs some times I guue a I sine, 

And Hung some scraps to such as nothing had : 
lint lu my hands still kept u golden gad 

Mir. fur JUags., p 617. 

0. A gadfly. HattiwcU. [Prov. Eng.] --7. In 
old Scotch prisons, a round bur of iron cross- 
ing the condemned cell horizontally at the 
height of about six inches from tlio floor, and 
strongly built into tho wall at both ends. The 
ankles or a prisoner sentenced to death were secured with- 
in shackles which were connected, by a chain altoiit four 
feet long, with a largo iron ring which traveled on tho 
gad. Watch-dogs are now sometimes fastened in a sim- 
ilar way.— Upon or on the g&dt, upon the spur or im- 
pulse of the moment, as if driven by a gad. 

Kent banish'd thus! and France In choler parted 1 
Andtlio king gunu to-night l^irescrib'd his power I 


Hence— 3. To ramble or rove; wander, as in 
thought or speech ; straggle, as in growth. 

Desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 

Milton, tycidas, 1. 40. 

Now gads the wild vine o'er the pathless ascent. 

Wordsworth, Fort Fuentea. 
The good nuns would cheek li or gadding tongue 
Full often. Tennyson, Uulnei 


And there the gadding woodbine crept about 

Bryant, Tlie Burial-Ilace. 

gad 2 (gad), it. [< gad*, r.] The act of gadding 
or rambling about: used in the phrase on or 
upon the gad. [Colloq. J 

I have no very good opinion of Mrs Charles' nursery- 
maid ; I hear strange stories of her , she Is always upon 
the gad. Jane Austen, Persuasion, vl. 

Thou might lutve a lilt of news to tell ono after being on 
the gad all the afternoon. 

Mrs. Gash'll, Sylvia's Lovers, xxv. 

gads (gad). «. [A minced form of God, occur- 
ring also in gadffooks , begad, egad, etc.] Tho 
name of Goa, nnneed as an oath. Compare 
egad. 

How he still criea M Gad l " and talks of jioiiery coming 
on, as all the fanatlques da Pepys, IUary, Nov. 24, 1662. 

gadabout (gad'a-bout'), n. and a. I. w. One who 
gads or walks Idly about, especially from mo- 
tives of curiosity or gossip. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Mimic woke up briskly when the Colonel entered. 
“ It is you, you gadabout, is ftV" cried the civilian. 

Thackeray, Newcomos, vllf. 

II. a. Gadding; rambling. 

Ity should 1 after all abuse tho ftadabout propensities 
of my count i ymen ? T. Hughes, Tolu Drown at Rugby, 1. 1. 

g&dbeet (gad 'bo), n. [< gad 1 + bee.] Same as 
gailfly, 1. 

You sec an iimh with a brlwsc or a gadhee under his tall, 
or fly that stings him, run hither and thither without 
keeping any path oi way. irryuhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 44. 

A noisome lust lliul its the gadhee stings. 

lira truing , Artemis ITologises. 

gad-bush (gad'bfish), n. A namo given in Ja- 
maica to the Jrcentholnum gracile, a leafless 
mistletoe. 

gad-cradringt, «. A whip-cracking. See the 
extract. 

At Uundon, in Lincolnshire, then* Is still annually 
practised on this day |l*alm Sunday) a remarkable cus- 
tom, called gad cracking, . . . which is fully explained In 
the following petition, presented to tlm llonse of birds in 
7, May, 1830, by the lonl of tho manor: hut without ntfect, 
as tlie ceremony was uqicatcd lu 1837: . . . A cart- whip 
of the fashion or Severn! centuries since, called a gad- whin, 
... is, during divine service, cracked In the church- 
(Kirch. Ilamjmtn, Medli jKvI Kalcndarium (1U41X 1. 182. 

gadded (gad'ed), a. [ ss ODan. gaddet, furnished 
with a goad ; as gad 1 + -ed 2 .] Furnished with 
gads or sharp points. 

The gnuntlots . . . ore richly ornamented on tlie knuck- 
les, hut not gadded. J. H Planch*. 

n. 1. A rambler; ono who 


gadder (gad'Ar), 
roves idly about. 


Confln d to exhibition ! All this done 


Upon the gad ! 

gad 1 (gad), V. t.: F xcv. .. 
gadding. [< gad i, n., 3.J 
a gad-nail. HaUiwell.—2. 


Shak., Lear, 1. 2. 
pret. and pp. gadded, ppr. 

1. To fasten with 
In mining, to break 
gad; use the gad 


up or loosen with tho 
upon. 

gad 2 (gad). t>. i. ; pret. and pp. gadded, ppr. gad- 
ding. [First in Jflt.h century; prob. \ gad 1 . 0, 
the gadfly — “to flit about like a gad-fly" (Hal- 
liwell), or “from tho restless running about of 
animals stung by the gadfly" (Imp. Diet. ). Of. 
Olt. assilo, a gadfly, a goad (mod. assillo , a 
horse-fly, hornet, stinging-fly), whence assUare, 
“ to be bitten with a horsefly, to loap and skip 
as a horso or ox bitten by dies, to be wild or 
raging” (Florio), mod. assdlarc, smart, rage, be 
in a passion.] If. To flit about restlessly; 
move about uneasily or with excitement. 

On the shores stood© closely together great numbers of 
Brytalnos, and among them woramen gadding vppe and 
downe front! ckly in mourning weedes, theyr hayro hang- 
ing about their cares, and shaking flrebrsndes. 

Stow, Chrou., The Romans, an. 62. 
A fierce, loud blissing breeze, their stings draw blood, 
Ant drive tho cattle gadding through the wood. 

Drydm, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, III. 

2. To ramble about idly, from trivial curiosity 
or for gossip. 

Give tlie water no passage ; neither a wicked woman 
liberty to gad abroad. Ecclus. xxv. 26. 

Envy is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and 
doth not keep home. Bacon, Envy (ed 1887). 

The student and lover of nature has this advantage of 
people who gad up and down the world, seeking some 
novelty or excitement: he has only to stay at home and 
see the procession pass. The Century, XXV. 672. 


Sincere or not, the resident Londoners were great play- 
goers, and gadders generally. 

Doran, Annals of Kng. Stage, I. xtl. 

2. In quarrying, name as gaddtng-mackine. 

It Is claimed for flic diamond gadder that It will do Its 
work at tlie rate of 180 feet a day In rock of as soft and 
even a texture as marble. *SW. Amer., N. 8 ., LVI. 21. 

gadding (gad 'ing), w. [V orhiil n . of gad?, v. ] The 
act of going about idly, or of moving from plaee 
to placo from mere curiosity; an idle visit. 

Whilst we ore environed witli numerous outward oh- 
loots, which, smiling on iis, give our gaddings to them the 
temptation of an inviting welcome ; how Inclined are we 
to forget, ami wander from our great Master ! 

Boyle, Works, II. 384. 

gadding-car (gad'ing-kilr), n. Same as gadding- 
machine. 

gaddingly (gad'ing-li), adv. In a gadding or 
roving manner. 

gaddlng-m achin e (gad'ing-ma-Hhfin'), n. In 
quarrying , n platform on which a steam-drill is 
mounted for drilling holes in getting outdimen- 
Hion-stoTic. The platform can be moved from 
hole to hole as may be necessary. Also gatUler, 
gadding-car. [U. S.] 

The gaddmti machines . . . drill or Imre circular holes 
along the Imttom and sides of the blocks, into which 
wedges arc introduced and tho atone split front its ImmI. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVI. 21. 

gaddlsh (gad'ish), a. [< aatl 2 + -w/i 5 .] Dis- 
posed to gad or wander idly about. 

gaddishnesa (gad'wh-nes), n. The quality of 
being gaddish ; the habit of idle roving. 

Grey hairs may have nothing under them but gadisk- 
ness, and folly many years old 

Abjt. Leighton , Oil 1 Let, III. 18. 

gade (g&d), ii. A fish: same as rockling. Bee 
MoteUa. 


jjttdean (g&'d^-gn), n. [< Gadus 4- -e-an.] Same 


Italians advertising cod-liver oil (or what they wish to lx? 

Ml ver oil) do tho best they can for tlimiiHolves 


taken for rod-1 


by employing tho ampliation for the only marluc j/adean 
common in Italy, tlio hake. JV. and Q. t 7th ser., I\ . 278 

gaderet, p. A Middle English form of gather . 
gadfly (gad'fli), n. ; pi. gutty/ies f-fllz). f< gadl 



Gadfly ( Tabantix rnjicormx), 
nulurul M/c. 


+ fly 2 . Of. gad* and gadbee in tue same soiiho. 1 
1. The popular name of sundry flies which 

g oad or sting domestic animals, as a breeze, 
roeze-iiy, or horse-fly; specifically, a dipter- 
ous insect of the 
family Tabant- 
dw and subor- 
der lirachyoera , 
representing al- 
so a Buporfam- 
ily 1/exachwta ?. 

They are com para* 
lively large, very 
active, voracious, 
and bloodthirsty, 
with great powers 
of biting, the 
mouth-parts losing 
inure highly devel- 
oped than thotio of 
any other dlntcr 
ous Insect. They 
have also great 
power of flight 
The bite iHdeopuud 
yaalnfiil, often draw- 
lug blood, though not polMonoiiii In strictness, only the 
females arc gtuljh e*. the males being smaller and quite in- 
offensive, living on Juices of plants There are more than 
],(NM) 8]Mick‘«, of the genera Tabnnu *, Chryeoj* Htemato. 
pota, and others. One of the commonest gadflies which 
attack cuttle and homes is Tahanu* Inman*, See also cut 
under Chrgnoge. 

Light fly his slumbers, If ]>oreliance a flight 
Of ungry gad-Jlie* fasten on the licid 

Thtnrwon , Hummer, 1. 4IJD 

S. A common though erroneous name of sun- 
dry flies (bot-flies) of tho family (Eslritltv and 
genus (Estrus or lltppodcnna, belonging to a 
different series of the groat order IHpttra from 
that of gadflies proper. These flies sling animals 
with their ovl|M)Klloi, mid deposit tlielr eggs in the skin. 
3. Figuratively, one who is constantly going 
about; a miHchiovouM or annoying gadubout. 

Harriet may turn gad- fig, and never he easy hut when 
she is forming parties. 

Ihehnrtlnon, Hlr Charles I fraud Ihiui, I 1.%. 
1-oenl reporters thrusting themselves Into tho private 
apartments. ... Ho iusulferuhlu do the gitd/he* of jour- 
nalism Ixjcoiue. New Vork Tribune, hoc. i», 1870. 

Chtdhrilcopul 'ol-ik), a.nn&n. [A discriminated 
form (with generalized houho) of Gaelic , adapt- 
ed form of Gael. Gaidhealnch, Ir. GaoidhtUg, 
Gaelic : boo Garlic.'] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
that branch of the Celtic race which comprises 
the Erse of Ireland, the Gaels of Scotland, and 
the Manx of the Isle of Mun, as distinguished 
from the Cymric branch. Heo Cymnj. Ireland 
waa the first homo of the Gadludie brunch, whcncu it 
spread to Scotland In the sixth century, a imrtion of the 
branch, under tho nauio of Scots, having then settled in 
ArgylL The Hoots ultimately became the dominant race, 
the riots, an earlier aud probably u Cymric rate, being 
lost In tlivm. 

II. w. The language of flic Gadltclic branch 
of the Celtic race, comprising the Erse, Gaelic, 
and Manx. 

gadld (gft'did), n. A fish of the family Gadidw ; 
a gadoid. T. Gilt. 

OadidflB (gad'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < (Indus + 
~idw.] A family of anaoanthino or soft-fluned 
Ashes, of tho order TcleocephaU and suborder 
Anacanthnn, typified by the genus Gad us; the 
cods. They lia\e suhgiilar ventral fins; the dorsal and 
anal tins diversiform . the ray lots of the caudal tin prerur 
runt hImiyo and lsdow, aud the body eonoldul behind, 
with nearly median anus and tcrmlual mouth The Gadn 
dtr are tho moat diversiform family of the sultorder The 
auhfamllios arc Gadnur, Phyeina , and Isdtnat, the last 
containing the burbots and the lings. Resides the cod, the 
haddock, whiting, pollack, and ling are the leading rep- 
resentatives of the fuinily. The nume has often been used 
with greater latitude of definition than tliat here given, 
being in the older svstenis equivalent to tho Cuvlcriau 
Gadoide* or (Indite* See cud. 

OftdinflB (gn-di'nc), n, pi. [NL., < Gadus + 
-ttur.J The typical subfamily of anacanthine 
Ashes of the family Gadutie, distinguished by 
the development or three dorsal and two anal 
tins, with moderate vontrals; the true cod- 
fishes. It contains the most iui|»ortaut of all food-fishes, 
am the eod, liaddoek, pollack, whiting, etc., in the aggre- 
gate representing a greater economic value than any other 
family of Ashes. The Gadauv arc all marine. See cut 
under rod. 

gadlne (ga'din), a. and tt. [< Gadus + -iiw 1 .] 
1. a. Of or pertaining to the Bubfamily Gadinw; 
gadinie. 

n. **. A fish of the subfamily Gadinw. 
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The oomroon cod-flah . . . may be . . . defined as a 
ffmUm with the lower jaw shutting within the upper, a 
well-developed barbel, and the onus below the second 
dorsal fin ; the chief shoulder-girdle bone is lamelllform. 

Stand. Nat. Hi*., III. m 

Gfldinia (gft-din'i-ft), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1824). < gadin , 
a barbarous 
word, used first 
by Adanson in 
the name Lepas 
r lin f applied 
ly him toaspe- 
cies of this ge- 
nus from Sen- 

Cgal.] A gC- tuMtimw&irftWlM 

HUB of pulmo- ventral vfeiratUui latter sho wji^ the In- 



nate gastro- 
pical of 


terra pted hofKiJioc-UuqieiJ pulll 
ftkw). 


pods, typi 

the family Gadiniidw, having a simple patelli- 


gadinic (gfc-din'ik) v 
" * ' from codfish: 


Derived 
Per 


a. 


form shclT. 

f< gadine + -tc.J 1 . 
as, gadinie acid. — 2 . 
to cods or Gaduhc; gadoid. 

lin'i-id), n. A gastropod of the 

family Gahlnitdw. 

Qi dMto (gad-i-nl'i-do), n. pi. ' [NL., < Ga - 
dinia + - idas?\ A family of gastropod mollusks, 
of tho order Pulmomfrra aud suborder Bosom- 
matophora, typified by the genus Gadmia, con- 
taining species with a limpet-like shell. 

gadinin (gad'i-nin), n. (< gadine + -in 2 .] A 
provisional name of a ptomoin formed in the 
putrefaction of fish-flesh, to which tho formula 
G 7 II 17 NOJ 1 has been given. 

Gkiditanian (gad-i-tu'ni-an). a. and n. [< L. 
(laditanus . pertaining to Goars, a city in Bpain, 
now callou Cadis.] f. a. Belonging or relating 
to Cadiz or ancient Glides in Bpain, or to its 
i nimbi touts. 

II. «. A native of (Jades or Cadiz. 

Gadlte (ga'dlt), «. r<L. Gadcs, Cadiz, +-tfr 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to Gades or Cadiz ; Gaditanian. 

I^i, here his grave, 

Who victor died 011 Gadrte wave. 

Seolt, Marmton, t. y lut. 

Gadites (ga-dl'tez), n. pi. [NL. (prop. F. pi.), 
< Gadus Hr -ites.] In McMurtrie s edition of 
CiivieFs system, tho first family of Malaoop- 
t(TU(in sulhbraelnaU : same as Gadoides. 

gaoling 1 1 (gad 'ling), n. [< ME. gadling, gade- 
hng\ hTbo godlmg, gtMing (-yog), a fellow (in 
depreciation or contempt), < AH. gwdeling , a 
comrade, fellow, companion (in the proper 
sense), = 08. gaduhng = OHG. *gaiuhng, gatu - 
line, a kinsman, MUG. getrhnc, a kinsman, a 
fellow, = Goth, gadiltggs, a cousin, nephew, 
ef. MHG. gegato, gate, comrade, partner, con- 
sort, spouse, G. gatte, consort, spouse, husband 
(fcm. f/attin, wife), = OB. gtgado = AH. grgada, 
h fellow, associate, = D. gude, a sjiouse, con- 
sort: all from the same source (*/ *gad) as 
gather and together : boo gather. Not connect- 
ed with gad 2 , j A man of humble condition ; a 
fellow; a low fellow; originally (in Anglo- 
Saxon), a follow, associate, or companion, in a 
good sense, but later used in reproach. Com- 
pare similar uses of fellow and companion. 

Tliuy . . . conien to him armed on Htodc, . . . 

And flftene thousand of fot laddos, . . . 

Aud alle stalworthe gadidynge*. . 

King Alimuntier, 1. 11112 (Welwr’s Motr. Rom.). 
Crlstea run mot he have, thut rloiwth me yaddyng! 

I am no worse gadelyng, no no worse wight, 
lint born of a lady, ana goton of a knight. 

Tale Gamelyn „ 1. 106. 

gadling^ (gad'ling), n. aud a. [Appar. a par- 
ticular use of gadling 1 , taken as if < gad* + 
-ling 1 .] I. n. A vagabond ; one who gads about. 

Tho wandering gadling in the sounner tide. 

Wyatt, Tho Jealous Man. 

n. a. Given to gadding about; gadding. 


gadwtU 

hy poooc a c ol d with its Inferior pteotw oo n vwgw i t t 

the proseapula. It inetudes tbe famtUea Gm Mat, JfeHa- 
eUdee, Nmdwptdm, and Maenaridm. 

Gadoides (gft-doi'dfiz), n. pi [NL. (Cuvier, 
1 817). < Gadus + -rides,] In Cuvier’s system of 
classification, a family of subbraohiate mala- 
copterygian fishes, including all the symmetri- 
cal forms of the order, and contrasted with the 
flatfishes. It embraces the Gadidw, Macruridm, 
BrotuUdw. and other families of recent ichthy- 
ologists. Also Gadoidei, Gadites . 
g&dolinite (gad' 6 -lin-it), n. [Named from Jo- 
han Gadolin , a Finnish chemist (1760-1852).] 
A mineral, a silicate of the yttrium and cerium 
metals, containing also beryllium and iron, it 
occur* uauolly in inuaflea of a blackish or greeniah-blaok 
color, vitreous luster, and oonchoidal fracture; less fre- 

J iuently it is found in crystals resembling those of dotolite 
n form and angles. 

gadolinium (gad -9 -lin'i - urn), n. [NL. 

" gadolinite.] A su| 


Joban Gadolin: see 
new element found wl 


yttrium in gadof 

(gft-dop'si-dfi), «. pi. [NL., < Ga- 
' " ‘ ' *7 of acanthopter 


after 
ipposed 
olinite. 

t . >i { Ga- 

„ + -idw .\ ] A family of aoanthopterygian 
fishes, having the form of a cod, but the ante- 
rior portion of the dorsal and anal fins formed 
by spines. The species are inhabitants of the 
fresh waters of Australia. 

Gadopflds (ga-dop'sis), n. [NL., < Gadus + Gr. 
6ifu c, appearance.] The typical genus of the 



Gadofsii gracilis. 


family Gadopsidw , containing such Bjvecl 


ies as 
from 


G. gracilis and G. marmoratus: so caJ 
their resemblance to tho Gadtda. 
gadrlse (gad'riz), n. [< gadl + rise 2 .] Tho Eu- 
ropean dogwood, Camus sanguinea 9 and spin- 
dle-tree, E uonymus Eur Optra. 
gadsman (gadz'man), n.; pi. gadsmen (-men). 
[Be. gaudsman, also gadman ; < gad, Sc. also 
gaud f posh, gauds, + man : sec gad 1 and goad.] 
One who drives horses or oxen at the plow. 

For men, I've three mlaohievoiiM laiya, . . . 

A gaudsman one, a thrasher t'other. 

IJurn*, The Inventory. 

gadsot, inter j. [Var. of gadfl, prob. mixed with 
catso . ] An interjection of surprise: samo as 
gadeooks. 

Gadeo ! they emtio by appointment 

Sheridan, The Critic, L 1. 

Gadeo ' these great men use one’s house and their time 
as if it were their own property. Well, it’s once and away. 

‘ ixxri. 


gad-stafft (gad'atAf), n. 


8oott, Antiquary, xxxvi 
A gad or goad. 


Helio lousit oxin aucht or nyne v 

" daf In lili hand. 


And livnt one 
uehtinn i 


In lili 

id’s BaUads, VIII. 118). 


Wyf of Auehtinnuchty (C 

gad-steel (gad'stel), n. 

AB. gad-ism, a gad or i 
Flemish steel : so named i 
in gads or wedge-shaped ingots, 
g&d-stick (gad'stik), n. An ox-whip ; a road. 
Gadus (ga'dus), n. (NL., a codfish, < Gr. yd- 
doc, the same as 6 i*c, L. asellus , a certain fish.] 
The typical genus of gadines or Gadinw. The 
common cod Is Gadus morrhua or Morrhua vulgaris. The 
genus was formerly conterminous with the family Gadidce, 
nut now Includes only the true cods, the haddocks, hakes, 
tom-cods, etc., being referred to other genera. Morrhua 
is a synonym. Hee out under eod. 
gadwale (gad'wftl), n. Same as gadtcall 
gadwall (gad'wfllJLfi. [Also gadwal , gadwale; 
spoiled gadwall in Willughby (1676) ; oaddel in 
errett (Ptnax Berum Eat. Brit., 1067) ; also 


gadling 3 *, ti. [ <gafii + -ling*.] Same as gadl, 2. 
gad-nail (gad'n&l), n. Along stout nail. Halli- 
trtil. [Prov. Eng.] 

gadoid (ga'doid), a. and n. K NL. Gadoides, 
< Gadus + Gr. eldoc, form.] I, a. Pertaining 
1 o or having the characters of the Gadidw or 
Gadotdca. 

II. n. A fish of the family Gadidw / agadid. 
Also gadcan. 

Gadoidea (ga-doi'df-jl). »». nl. [NL., < Gadus 
H- -oidea,] A superramily or anacanthine teleo- 
cephalons fishes. The technical characters are: tho 
urhitorostral portion of the skull longer than the post* 


ict.). The origin i 

similar terminal syllable appears in the name 
of another bird, the witwalf, but there is no- 
thing to show a connection.] The gray duck or 
gray, Anas strepera or Chauldasnus streperus , 
a fresh-water duck of the subfamily Anatinw 
and family Anatidw, abundant in the northern 
hemisphere. It is nearly as large as the msllanl. The 
plumage of the male Is mostly variegated with blackish 
and whitish crescentic markings ; the greater coverts are 
black, the middle coverts chestnut, the speculum pure 
white, the bill blue-black, and the feet yellowish with 
dusky webs. The gadwall Is an excellent table-duck, like 
most of the AnaHnat. and is generally diffused in Europe. 
Asia, and America, ftouos’s gadwall, C. eouesi, is a second 
species from the Fanning islands. See cut under Chants- 


overhung by the supra-occlpltal, their condyles distant 
and feebly developed ; the hypercoracold entire ; and the 


Fanning 
ggutwSil (gad'wel), n. 


Same as gadwaXL 


The gadwtU, the pin-toil duck, the widgeon. 

IF. IF. Qrssnsr, The ( 


GuitpdNL 
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*, Same as gad-itkk. 


Buck- 


TftS&i K?» 

gadsookertt, interj. Same as gadzooto, 

Ingham, Rehearsal, 
jvglsooktt (gad'afiks')»<*totf* [ Appar. a corrup- 
tion of ©#■#« (that is, Christ’s) kooks, with ref. 
to the Hafts with which Christ was Axed to the 
cross, and which often appear in early oaths.] 
A minced oath. Also zoom. 

But the Honey, Qadzouks, must be paid in an hour. 

Prior, Down-Hall, at. a 

gaeMgft), v.i. ; pret. gaed, pp. gaen. A Scotch 
form of go. 

It ye lie thinking of the wreck-wood that the callant* 
brought in yesterday, there was six ounces of it gaed to boil 
your porrituh this morning. Scott, Pirate, v. 

gae? (g*)» A dialectal preterit of give. See 
gie 1 . 

fae g (ga), adv. A Scotch form of gay 1 . 
ttft&aft (jd'g-nj), ft. [NL. (Amyot and Ber- 
ville, 1843), so called from the shrilling or 
Htridulation of these insects, < Skt. gay mm, 
singing, < •/ gd, sing.] A genus of Asiatic 
howopterous insects, of the family Cicadida:, 
of which about six species are described, hav- 
ing opaque hands on the wing-covers, and the 
abdomen either red or black with yellow spots, 
gae-down, gae-donn (gfi'doun, -ddn), n. [Sc.] 

1. The act of swallowing.— 2. A guzzling- or 
drinking-match. 

ITo sent Jamie Grieve the keeper, and sicken a day as 
we had wl’ the foumarts and the tods, and sicken a blithe 
gae-down as we had again e’en I Scott, Guy Manncrlng. 

Gaekwar, ». See GaiJewar. 

Gael (gal), n. [< Gael. Gaidheal (oontr. Gael) 
= Ir. Gaoidheal (with dh now silent), OIr. Goi- 
del, a Gael, formerly equiv. also to 4 Irishman,’ 
s W. gwyddel, an Irishman.] A Scottish High- 
lander or Celt. 

The Gael around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied line. 

Scott, L. of the L, v. 2. 

Gael. An abbreviation of Gaelic. 

Gaelic (ga'lik), a. and n. [Formerly also Ga- 
lie, with aocom. term. - ic, i Gael. Gaidhealach 
(with silent dh, and so sometimes written Gae- 
lach . GaeUg), Gaelic, < Gaidheal , a Gael, High- 
lander: see Gael. As a noun, cf. Gael. Gaidh- 
lig, Gailig, Gaelig = Ir. Gaoidhilig. the Gae- 
lic language.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Gaels, a Celtic race inhabiting the Highlands 
of Scotland : as, the Gaelic language. 

EL ft. The language of the Celts inhabiting 
the Highlands of Scotland. See Gadhelic. 
Gaerfenerian (gart-n6'ri-an), a. [< Gartner (see 
def.) (= E. Gardner , gardener) + -tan.] Per- 
taining to the German anatomist and botanist 
Joseph GUrtner (1732 —91). — Gacrtnsrian canal, 
the duct of GSrtuer. See canaD. 
gaet (gat), ft. A Scotch spelling of gait 1 , gate*. 
gaff 1 (gaf), ft. [< ME. gaffe, a hook, harpoon, < 
OF. gaffe, an iron hook, a harpoon, F. gaffe, a 
boat-hook, gaff, = Pr. gaf = Sp. Pg. gaf a, a hook, 
gaff. Of Celtic origin: Ir. gaf, gaf a, a hook ; rtf. 
W. caff, a grasp, grapple, a sort of dung-fork. Cf . 
E. game, AS. geafl, a fork, < Ir. gubhal, a fork, 
gabhta, a spear, lance, as Gael, gabhal, more prop- 
erly gobhal, a forked support, a prop, = 'W.gafl, 
a fork. To the same source is referred gable 1 , 
q. v. All ult. < Ir. Gael. gaJbh, take, receive, = 
W. caffael , cael , get, obtain, have, cafael, hold, 
get, grasp, = L. capere, take : see captive , capa- 
etoun, etc.] 1. A sharp, strong iron hook, like 
a large fish-hook without a barb, inserted into 
or otherwise attached to a wooden handle of con- 
venient length, used especially for landing large 
salmon, pike, bass, or the like, afterthey 



<»* 

mainsail), and having its foot extended by it. 
Bee out under gaff 1 . — 2. A kind of sea-catfish, 
JSUmchthya m annus, abundant on the southern 



UMI. 

S, boom | CC, cheeks ; G. gnlT ; /V, mast ; J\ peak ; 
T, throat or Jaw. 


Two-prengea gmir. two «e 
galP (gaf ), ». [< gtjf 1 , 
with a (raff; land by i 
gaff a fish. 


ter, Massachusetts, about 1828, but abandoned after some 
ten year*’ uae.—To bring to gaff, to draw (a hooked Hah) 
with the line within reach of the gaff. 

When a flah la beat and is being Iwought to gaf, much 
caution la uoccaaary. Quarterly Rev., <\x\ VI. :u>l. 

Two-pronged gaff. 8ee def. 1 

“1, ft.] I. tram. To hook 
means of at gaff : as, to 

Sometime* alao it happen* that nearly every flah that 
riae* to thu fly la gaffed. Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 844. 

II. intrans. To use the gaff: as, to gaff tor 
an angler. 

gaff 2 (gaf) , ft. [Origin obscuro. ] In Great Brit- 
ain, a theater of the lowest class, the admission 
to which is generally a penny; a cheap and 
loosely conducted place of amusement, whore 
singing and dancing take place. 

The penny theatrea, or “penny gaffe" chiefly found on 
the Surrey aide of the river, were little letter than hot- 
l»edB of vice, and were Anally closed by the police in March, 
1838, First Year qf a Silken Reign, p. 212. 

gaffer 1 (gaf'6r), n. [< gaf 1 + -nr 1 .] One who 
gaffs fish : an angler’s assistant who with a gaff 
secures the fish caught. Also gaflsman. 
gaffer 2 (gaf ' 6r), ft . [E. dial . , a further contr. of 
gram for, a dial, oontr. of grandfather : see grand- 
father. Cf. gammer , contr. of grandmother .] 1. 
An old man : originally a rustic term of respect, 
used as a title; later applied familiarly to any 
old man of rustic condition. 

For gaffer Treadwell told hr, hy thu bye, 

Excessive sorrow la exceeding dry. 

Gay, Shepherd’* Week, Friday, 1. 101. 
And aoon the loving pair agreed 
By this same system to proceed , 

And through the parish, with their how d’ye, 

Go to each gaffer, and each goody. 

Fawkes, A Country Vicar. 

2. In Great Britain, the foreman of a squad of 
workmeu, especially of navvies ; au overseer, 
gaff-hook (gaf'hfik), n. Same as gaff 1 , 1. 
gaffle (gaf'l), n. [Formerly also gaffe; in mod. 
use prob. from D.; ME. not found; AH. geafl, 
a fork, ss D. gaffel, a fork, pitchfork, naut. gaff, 
as MLG. gaffele, 


Gaff-topsoil {.'Thtrichthy* mmrinus). 

(From Report of U S risk Commission. 1*84 ) 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States: 
popularly so called from the elevated dorsal fin. 

gafolt, ft* [AS., tax, tribute, rent : see gavel 1 .'] 
In Anglo-Saxon law, rout or income ; tux, tribute, 
or custom. Burrill. 

gafolgildt, ft. [Also written, improp., gaf aid- 
gild; repr. an AS. *gafolgtld (not recorded), 
< gafol, tax, tribute, rent, + gild, payment. Cf. 
AH. gnfol-giUUt , one who pays tribute or rent.] 
In Anglo-Saxon law, tho payment of custom or 
tribute. 

gftfol-la&dt, ft. [AS., land let for rent or ser- 
vices, < gafol tribute, rent, + land, land.] In 
Anglo-Saxon law, property subject to gafolgild, 
or liable to be taxed. 

gafol-yrthet, ft. ( A 8. , < gafol, tribute, rent, + 
cortlie, earth : see earth l.j In Anglo-Saxon law , 
the plowing, by way of rent, of strips, generally 
three acres in area, and the sowing of them by 
tho gebur, from his own barn, with the subse- 
quent. reaping and carrying of tho crop to the 
lord’s bam. Scclwhm. 

gap (gag); r .5 pret. and pp. gagged ;jyt. gag- 
ging. [Early mod. E. gagge, ' 


fish, S8 oauiiuu. piao, wimw, w i 

have been hooked on the line. 
hook. The angler's gaff ia now usually made In detach* 
ablo parts, tho large hook, about three inches across the 
bend, being fitted Into the handle by a screw. A similar 
instrument Is used by whalers in handling blubber, and 
a two-pronged gaff is employed in some places, as at Capo 
Ann, In handling Iced or salted fish. 

Hell, seint Dominlk with thl langstaffe ; 

Hit is at the ovlr end orokid as a gaffe. 

Early Eng. Poems, p. 153. 

2. Naut., a spar used to extend the upper edge 
of fore-and-aft sails which are not Bet on stays, 
as the mainsail of a sloop or the spanker of a 
fbip. At the lower or fore end It hasalrindof forkealled 
wo /aw (the grongs are the cheeks), which_erobraeea the 


mast; theoub 


i called the peak . 


, The Jaw Is se- 

<jund in its position by a rope passing round the mast, 
see out In next column. 

3. The metal spur bound to the shanks of 
fighting-cocks; a gaffle.— Haoksm-caff, an lnstru- 
went of wire with several sharp-hooked prongs and a long 
wooden handle, used to hook up mackerel when they are 
•cnoollng alongaldcra vessel. It was Introduced at Glouoes- 


LG. gaffel = G. dial. 

! ss flan. Bw~ gaffel, a fork, naut. gaff, ss 
loel. gaff all, a fork (the Hcand. fonns prob. of 
LG. origin) ; ult. identical with gable 1 : see ga- 
ble 1 and gaff 1 .] 1. A portable fork of iron or 
wood in which the heavy musket, formerly in 
use was rested that it might, be accurately 
aimed and fired. — 2. Tho steel lever by tho 
aid of which crossbows were bent. 

My cross-bow in my haml, my yaffle on my rack, 

To bend it when I please, or when I please to slack. 

Drayton, Muse’s Elysium, vl. 

3. An artificial spur of steel put on a cock when 
it is set to fight. 

Pliny mentions the Spur and calls It Telum. but the Gaffe 
Is a mere modem Invention, as likewise is the great and 
I suppose nocctsary exactness in matching them. 

Bourne's Pop. Jntiq. (1777), p. 870, note. 

gafiELock (gaf'lok), n. Same as gaveloek. Hal- 
UweU. 

gaff-setter (gaf'set'6r), n. Ham© as boat-hook. 
“ (gafs'man), n.; pi. gaffsmen (-men). 
r s, poss. or gaff 1 , + man.] Same as 

m 

Theattcndantpa/smun stands or crouches, with a sharp- 
pointed steel hook attached to a short ashen staff called a 
gaff, waiting his opportunity. Kncyc. Brit, II. 89. 

gaff-topsail (gaf'top'sl), n. [= Dan .gaffeltop- 
eeU ss Sw. gaffeltojprmgel.) 1. Naut , a light 
triangular or quadrilateral sail set above a gaff 
(as the gaff extending the head of a cutter’s 


gag; prob. imitative of the sound of choking. 
Cf. gaggle, cackle, etc.] I. tram. 1. To stop 
up tlio mouth or throat of (a person) with some 
solid body, so as to prevent mm from speaking; 
hence, to silence by authority or by violence; 
restrain from freedom of speech. 

Gag him, Ithat] we may have his silence. 

JJ Jutuwn, Poetaster, v. 1. 

While our Spanish licencing gags the English presse 
never so severely Milton, Areopngltica, p. 20. 

2. To pry or keep open by means of a gag. 

Mouths gagged to snrli a wideness. 

Forte, scat. Do Laud 11 him (trails., ed. Gregor), xxll. 

3. To cause to heave with nausea. — 4. To stop 
or choke up, as a valve or passage. 

Tho men who gagged tho valve knew quite well what 
they were about, niiu took their chance. 

The Eioftnrrr, LXV. 408. 

Wo had backed slowly to Increase the distance ; with 
furious flres and a gagged engine working at the full stroke 
of the pistons. The Century, X XX V J. 431. 

5. To introduce interpolations into: as, to gag 
a part. [Htage slang.] 

Well, Miss Keene, I have read the part very carefully, 
and if you will let me gag II and do what 1 please with 
it, I will undertake It, though it Ih Ivrrlhly had. 

Sothem , quoted In Lester Wullaok’s Memories. 

6. To play jokes upon ; joke ; guy. [Slang.] 
exByn. 1. Gag, Muzzle, Mnjfft . Htille. To f/ag Is to slleuce 
by thrusting something info the mouth and securing it Iii 
place. To muzzle u dog, oi other < mature having a pro- 
tecting mouth, la to liicasr the mouth and nose (muscle) 
In a framework called a nnmrlc, in order In prevent him 
from biting or eating Both gag and muzzle are some- 
times used figuratively for the act of silencing effectively 
by moral compulsion, gag Implying also roughness or se- 
verity in the )a*rfoiinanee : n«, a muzzled press ; to gag a 
public speaker hy threats of \folence. To muff* is pri- 
marily to concen I In wrapping up, hut the wordhuH a sec- 
ondary use to exprcHM t lie deadening of sound, hy wrapping 
(as an oar) or otliei wist* (as a drum). 

Tho time was not jet come when eloquence was to lie 
gagged, ami reason to be hoodwinked. 

Macaulay, Maehlavelll. 
ir muzzled, 

Shak , W. T. p I. 2. 

In his mantle muflii\g up Ills face, 

. . . great Osar fell. 

Shak., J. Ill 2. 

n. intram. 1. Toretcb: licavc with nausea. 
— 2. To interpolate words of one’s own into 
one’s part : said of an actor. [Htago slang.] 

Little Swills In what are professionally known as “pat- 
ter " allusions to the subject Is received with loud ap- 

K lause ; and the same vocalist gags in the regular huslnesa 
ke a man inspired. Dickens, Bleak House, xxxlx. 

The leading actors will lie nervous, uncertain In their 
words, and disposed to interpolate or gag until their mem- 
ories are refreshed by the prompter. ComhtU Mag. 

gAg (gag), n. [Early mod. E. gagge ; < gag, v.] 
1 . Something thrust into tho mouth or throat 
to prevent speech or outcry; hence, any vio- 


My 

Lest it Hlmuld bite Its n 



m 
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lent or authoritative suppression of freedom 
of speech. 

Untie his feet , pull out Ills gag; he will choke elite 

Fletcher and Shirley, Alight- Walker, ill r». 
Imagine, If von tnn, IiIh indignant eloquence had Eng- 
land offered to put a gag iqxiii IiIh lips. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, p 11. 

2. A mouthful which produces nausea and 
retelling, or threatens with choking. 

L. has reeorded the reniignunue of the school to gage, nr 
tho fat of fresh lieef boiled. Lamb , Christ's Hospital 

3. An apparatus or device for distending the 
jaws, hijoIl as is used in various surgical opera* 
tions; hence, anything used to pry or keep 
open the jaws. 

Musicians In England have vaed to put gang?* in chil- 
dren's mouthed, tliut they might pronounce distinctly 

Sir T. Wilson , Art of Ulietorle, p. 223. 
The eyelid la act ripen with the pane of IiimI and envy. 

Her T Adame, Works, I. 73. 

4. In coal-mining, a chip of wood m a sinking 

{ >it-bottom or sump. ( Iresleg . [Eng.]— 5. An 
nterpolation introduced I » v an actor into his 
part, whether in accordance with custom or 
with his own fancy. [Stage slang.] 

Yon aee the jmrfoririHiirrH consisted all of gag. 1 don't 
■tippoao aiiylnidy knows what the worda are ill the pleoe. 

May hew . 

I have heard Home very passable gage at the Marionette, 
hut the real eoinniedia a liraet io no longer exIdtM, and lta 
familiar und invarialilo elmraeterd perform written plays. 

Uuivellt, Venetian Life, v. 

6. A joke, especially a practical joke; a farce; 
a hoax. [Slung.] 

gagatet, w. [M E. gafint?, also as L. gagates , an 
agate: hoc agate'*.] Agate. Fuller, 
gage 1 (rn), n. L< ME. gage, a gage (in chal- 
lenge), < ( >F. gage, F. gag c, a gage, pawn, pledge, 
security, pi. gages, wages, = Pr. gnfge, gatghr , 
gajv = Sp. gtije '= Pg. gage = It. gaggio, a gage, 
pledge, wage, reward, < ML. vadium , wad tutu 
(also gagtum , after OF.), a pledge, < (Joth. wadi 
s= OHO. irett, wetti, MHO. (1. we tie = AS. wrdd, 
E. wed, a pledge, = L. van (vad-), a surety, bail 
(a person), whence vadimonium , a promise se- 
cured by bail, security, recognisance. See wage, 
n., a doublet of gage*, and wed, the native K. 
form.] 1. A pledge or pawn ; u movable chat- 
tel laid down or given as security for the per- 
formance of some act or the fulfilment of some 
condition. 

And If there by uny man wyll aayu (except your |mt 
■ one) that 1 wold unj tliingo otherwise thun well to yon 
or to your people. boro in iny gunge to the eontrarle 

Berners , tr of Froissart b (’In on , II xv 
Considering ulno with liowe many henefitcB und spec lull 
gay** of lotto wo are bound both to God and Ulirist 

J. IJtlaU, On Korn. vlll. 
Tho Hhorllf id eoinnianded to attneli him, 1>v taking . 
that In, certain of IiIh goods, which he hIiiiII forfeit if he 
doth not ap|»oar. Market one, Com ,111 xix. 

2. The act of pledging, or the state of being 
pledged; pawn; security. 

)IIh erudite he did often lea\e 
In gage for IiIh say Masters hopclesse dett 

Spenser, Mother Hub Tale, 1 8<J:>. 
I wiui fain to borrow these Hpunt ; I have left my gown in 
gage for them. 

B Joneun, Every Muu out of his Humour, il 2. 
3. Anything thrown down as a token of chal- 
lenge to combat; hence, challenge. Formerly It 
wan eiiHtoinurv for the challenger to cant on the ground 
aome article, most commonly a glove or gauntlet, whleh 
waa taken up by tho accepter of the ohalleugu. Sue gaunt- 
left. 

Pale trembling coward, tboru I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the klug. 

Shak., Rich II., 1 1. 
There take my ga/te ; liehold, I offer it 
To him that flntt accused 1dm In till* cause 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso's (Jodfrey of Ikiulogne, v r>8 
TO lay to gagei , to leave In |iawn. Fares. 

For learned ndllii lags his pipes to gage, 

And Ik to fuyrlc gone a pilgrimage. 

Drayton, Shepherd'* Garland 

gage 1 (KHj), r. /. ; pvet. and pp. gaged , ppr. gag- 
ing. [< OF. gager , F. gager = Pr. gatgar , gat- 
jar, gage, pledge, < ML. wad litre, pledge ; from 
the noun: sec gage 1 , n . Of. engage, disgage.] 1. 
To pledge, pawn, or stake ; give or doposit as 
a gage or security ; wage or wager. [Archaic.] 

Sir John Phtlpot, cittlren of London, dcserae* great 
euuiinciidiiciotiB, who IiIh own money relented tho ar- 
mour w liieli the douldlourH hiul gaged for their victual!*, 
more than a thousand In number 

Stmr, Rich. II.. ail. 1380. 
Against the which, a moiety eoui|>ctent 
Wa* gagsd by our king Shot., Hamlet, 1. 1. 

O, do not go : this feaHt, 111 gage my life, 

Ik but a plot to train you to your rain. 

Ford, ’ll* Pity. v. 3, 

2f. To bind by pledge, caution, or security; en- 
gage. 


But my chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debt* 

Wherein my time, something too prodigal. 

Hath left me gag'd. Shak., M. of V., 1. 1. 

gage 9 , gauge (gaj), «•. pretand pp. gaged , 

gauged, ppr. gagtng, gauging . [The pron. and 
the reg. rormcr usage require the spelling gage ; 
< ME. gagen, also gawgyn, < OF. gauger , gaugir, 
latter juugcr , F. jauger , gage, measure; ML. 
* gang tare (in deriv. gaugiator , a gager); cf. 
ML. gaugatum , the gaging of a wine-cask, 
gaugettum , a fee paid for gaging, a gage (see 
gage*, a.). Origin uncertain; the ML .jalagium, 
the light of gaging wine-casks, compared with 
jatea, a gallon, F .jale, a bowl, suggests a con- 
nection with gallon and gdl*. Various other 
conjectural derivations are given; o. g., < L. 
(M L.) qualificare: see qualify.] 1. To mea- 
sure the content or capacity of, as a vessel; 
more generally, to ascertain by test or measure- 
ment the capacity, dimensions, proportions, 
quantity, amount, or force of; measure or as- 
certain by measurement: as, to gage a barrel or 
other receptacle (see gaging) : to gage the pres- 
sure of steam, or tho force of the wind ; to gage 
a stone for cutting it to tho proper size. 

He gauged y® depnesse of the ifycho with aspeare. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Citron., L oclxix. 
Lands lie could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And u’ou the story ran that lie could gauge 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil , 1. 210 
No eye like his to value burse or cow, 

Or gauge the contents of a stack or mow. 

Lowell, Fits Adam's Story. 

2. To measure in respect to capability, power, 
character, or behavior; take cognizance of the 
capacity, capability, or power of; appraise; 
esliinate: as, to gage a person's character very 
accurately. 


a gage formed by a her 
connected by two arm* of 


fanning a toggle-joint, at whleh 
a pemm oracrihe-awlu placed. 
The pencil or awl U thus at 
equal distance* from the cheeks 
at whatever gage they may be 
•et - Jatheter-gage Bee 
catheter.— Oentermg-gaffc, a 
gage for fixing (he middle point 
of an axle. Car-Bunder's Diet.— 



for testing the slight i 
ference of diameter commonly 
required between part* which 
are to be fitted Into each other, 
a* the slight excess of diameter in a bearing In which an 
axle Is to revolve, or the slight shortness of diameter in a 
socket into which a shaft is to be forced so as to fit tightly. 
—External gage, a male orplug gage. B eeptug and-eot- 
lar gags.— Female gage, name as internal gage.— Plat 
gaga, a gage of which the two sides are made in true paral- 
Iel planes, used for testing the correctness of the notches 
in wire gages.— Floating gage, a gage indicating the 
height of the surface of a liquid by the agency of a float 
which rises and falls with the liquid.— Hydraulic gaga. 
Hue hytlraulie.— Internal gaga, a female or collar gage. 
Bee ptug-and-rollar yage.—luM gage. Same as external 
ffage.— Mercurial gage, a pressure-gage in which a col- 
umn of mercury Is useoto indicate the pressure ; a mercu- 
rial level— Plog-and-oollar gage, a pair of contact-mea- 
suring gages, external and internal, accurately adjusted to 
each other, and used respectively for testing internal and 
external diameters in cylindrical work.- Router gage. 
Bee router.— Siphon-gage, a short beut tube, one branch 
of which Is conneotedwith tlie receiver, the other being 
closed at the top and filled with mercury when the process 
hugltiH. Ah the pressure diminishes the mercury fails, and 
the degree of exhaustion 1 b measured by the difference in 
Its height in tho two branches. This would become zero 
If a perfect vacuum were produced.—- Star-gage, (a) A 
count of stars visible in a powerful telescope, within a cer- 
tain area, in a given part of the heavens. (6) An Instru- 
ment for measuring the diameter of the bore of a cannon 
at any part of its length. It consists of a graduated brass 
tulie having at one end a hoiul from which radiate two 
fixed and two movable steol points A slider in the gradu- 
ated tube pushes outward the movable points as may lie 


Nuy, hut I bur to-ulgbt, you shall not page me 
By what we do to-night. Shak , M. of V., ii. 2. 
tinging his heroes by each other /’«; jm, Homer’s Battles. 
Medical science has never gauged— never, perhaiui, 
enough set Itself to gauge — the intimate connection be- 
tween moral fault uud disease 

JU. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, v. 
It is quite possible to gauge tendencies and to luterprot 
them correctly. IP. L Danulsan, Mind, Xlll. ui. 

3. In needlework, especially dressmaking, to 
pucker in parallel rows by means of gathoring - 
threads, either for ornament or to hold the mate- 
rial firmly in place. 

gage 2 , gauge (g»j), «. [< OF. gauge, jauge, F. 



Stepped Cage. 


jauge, a gage, gaging-rod; ML. gaugia, 
gagga , tho standard measure of a wine-cask. 
See gage*, t\] 1. A standard of measure; an 

instrument for determining the dimensions, ca- 
pacity, quantity, force, et e. , of anything ; hence, 
any standard of comparison or estimation; 
measure in general : as, a gage for tho thickness 
of wires ; to take the gage of a man’s ability. 

Timothy . . . had prepared a gauge by which they | ser- 
vants] wore to be measured. Artmthnoi, John Bull. 

The gauge of a pensioner’s disability is always his fit- 
ness to do manual latair. The Century, XXVlll. 430. 
Specifically — (a) In tho air-pump, an instrument of varl- 
ouh forum for indicating the degree of exhaustion in the 
receiver Tho kind most commonly used In the siphon- 
gage (which hoc, below), (fc) In joinery, an Instruniunt for 
striking a linn on n boanl, etc., iiorallel to ItH edge, consist- 
ing of u Miunro rod with a marker near its olid and an ad- 
justable sliding piece for n guide, (c) In printing, a moa- 
siiro of the length of a page, or a graduated strip of wood, 
metal, or cordlioard for determining the numlior of lines 
of type of a certain else In a given space (rf) In type- 
founding, a piece of hard wood or polished steel, various- 
ly notched, used to adjust the dimensions, slopes, etc., of 
the various sorts of letters. (*) Same as grip, 7. (Bee also 
calilvr-gage, center-gage, gaging-rod, pressure-gage, rain- 
gage. steam-gage, mnd-gaye, and phrases lielnw.) 

2. A standard or determinate dimension, quan- 
tity, or amount; a fixed or standard measure- 
ment. (a) In railroad construction , the width or dis- 
tance between the rails : as, standard, broad, or narrow 
your Thu standard gage Is 4 feet 8} inches. A greater 
distance lietwecn the nuls constitutes a broad page, a less 
distance a narrow gape, (ft) In building, the length of a 
slate or tile Mow the lap. (e) In plastering ■ (1) The quan- 
tit> of plaster of Paris used with common plaster to accel- 
erate its setting. (2) The composition of plaster of Paris 
und other materials used In finishing plastered ceilings, 
for moldings, etc. (d) In laee-wtating , (lie fineness of the 
laec. It dei»onds upon the number of slits nr openings In 
the eoml>s, and consequently upon the number of bobbins 
in Hu inch of the double tier, (e) The diameter or size of 
Ole liore of n shot-gun. 

3. j V riwt. : (a) The depth to which a vessel sinks 
in the water. ( h ) The position of a ship with 
reference to another vessel and to the wind. 
When to the windward »he in said to have the 
weather-gage ,* when to the leeward, the leakage. 
—4. A quart pot. Banes. [Cant.] 

I bowse iio lage, but a whole gage 
Of Oils I bowse to you. 

Bro w s, Jovial Crew, IL 


necessary.— Bteppea ffage, a 

form of male or plug gage 
in which a n«rh» of external 
gages are combined, each pro- 
jecting like a step lwyond that 
next in front of It.— V-gage, 
a form of wire-gage In which 
the notches arc tapering or V- 
shaped, the sides of the notches Mng graduated. Such 
guges ore sometimes made with hut a single notch of laige 
size.— Wire-gage, a gage for measuring the thickness of 
win* mid slieet-iuetnl It 
Is usually a plate of steel 
having round the edge a 
series of notches of stan- 
dard opening 
gage 3 (f?aj), ». [From 
a personal name : see 
the extract.] A name 
given to several va- 
notius of plum: as, 
tho green gage, gold- 
en gage, transparent. 
gage, etc. 



On Plums. Mem. I was wtmnm. 

on a visit to Bir William 

Gage at Hcngrave near Bury ; he was then near 70. He 
told me that ... In compliment to him the Plum was 
called the Green Gags- this was about the year 1725. 

Culltnson, Hortus CollinsonianuB, p. 00. 

Gagea (g»'j$-&)» [NL., named after Sir 

Thomas Gage, ail English botanist (1780-1820).] 
A genus of small bulbous liliaceous plants, of 
about 20 fqiecies, natives of Europe and central 
Asia. They have linear radical leaves, and a scape bear- 
ing an umbel or a corymb of greenish-yellow flowers. The 
yellow atar-of-Bethlehem, G. lutea, Is found in England. 

gageable, gangeable (ga'te-M). «• [< <w « 2 
+ -able.] Capable of being gaged or mea- 
Bured. 

gage-bar (gaj'bkr), n. 1. One of the two trans- 
verse bars which sustain the gam-blocks in a 
marble-sawing machine. — 0. An adjustable 
page used to determine the depth of the kerf 
ui sawing. 

gage-block (gfii'blok), n. In marble-cutting, an 
iron block used to adjust the saws. Gage-blocks 
are of tho exact thickness of the marble slabs required, are 
placed alternately with the saw-blades, and are sustained 
lietwecn two transverse gage-bars. 

gage-box (g&j'boks), n. A box of size to con- 
tain a fixed quantity of any material, used in 
various processes of manufacture, etc. ; specifi- 
cally, a box lust large enough to hold the num- 
ber of shingles required for a bunch. 

gage-COCk (gfid'kok), n. One of the stop-cocks 
in the boiler of a steam-engine, used to indicate 
the depth of the water. 

gage-ooncusffion (gfij'kqn-kush'ftn), n. The 
impacts of the flanges of railroad-vehicles 
against the rails, by which they are enabled to 
guide the wheels. The extent of such concussion de- 
pends npon the gage-play and other obscure ct ua ea, but 
is always present at high speed. 



gacad. gwWdftfW.P- a. 1. Exactly ad- 
justed; carefully proportioned or fitted. 

The vanes nicely gauged on each aide, broad on one aide 
and narrow on the other, both which minister to the pro- 
grearive motion of the bird. Dcrham, Physloo-Theology. 

8. In plastering, compounded or mixed in the 
proper proportions, especially of plaster of 
Fans: as, gaged stuff.— 8. Puckered; gath- 
ered: as, a gaged skirt— oaged took Boe brick?. 
— Qated stuff. In plastering, same as gage-stuff, 
gag*3oor (gfij'adr), u. In coal-mining, a wood- 
en door fixed in an airway for the purpose of 
regulating the ventilation, 
gaga-glass (gSj'gl&s), n. In steam-engines, a 
strong glass tube serving as an index to the 
condition of the boiler by exhibiting the height 
or agitation of the water in it. Bee steam-gage. 
gage-knife (gaj'nlf), a. A knife to which a 
gage is fitted, serving to regulate the depth or 
sice of the out made. 

gage-ladder (gfii'lad'Or), n. A square frame 
of timber used in excavating to lift the ends 
of wheeling-planks; a horsing-block. E. H. 
Knight. 

gage-lathe (gfij'laTU), a. A wood-turning 
lathe for turidng irregular forms. It employs 
automatic cutting-tools with edges shaped to a 
pattern, and the depth of cut is gaged by a stop 
or gage. Bee lathe. 

gage-pin (gfij'pin), n . A pin affixed to the platen 
of a small printing-press, to keep the sheet to 
l>e printed within a prescribed position, 
gage-play (gfij'plftl, n. On a railroad, the dif- 
ference between the gages of the rails and of 
the flanges of the wheels running on thorn, usu- 
ally from i to f inch. 

gage-point (gfij'point), n. In gaging , the di- 
ameter of a cylinder that is one inch in height, 
and has a content equal to a unit of a given 
measure. 

gager, ganger (gft'jfcr), n. [< gage*, r., + -<*■!.] 

1. One who gages ; specifically, an officor whose 
business is to ascertain the contents of casks 
and other hollow vessels. — 2. An exciseman. 
Ye men of wlfc ami wealth, why all this sneering 
'Gainst i>oor excisemen ? give the cause a hearing. 

What are your landlords' rent rolls? teasing lodgers : 
What premiers — what? even monarchs' mighty {ranger*. 

Burns, Excisemen Universal. 

gage-Baw (gaj'sA), n. A saw with an adjusta- 
ble damp-frame or gage-bar, to determine the 
depth of the kerf. 

gage^Btuff (gaj'stuf), n. In plastering, stuff con- 
taining plaster of Paris, which facilitates set- 
ting, used for making cornices, moldings, etc. 
Also called gaged stuff. 

gage-wheel (gfij'hwd), n. A small wheel on 
the forward end of the beam of a plow, used 
to determine the depth of the furrow, 
gaffger (gag'Gr), n. [< gag + -«*.] 1. One 

wno gags. — 2. In molding: (a) A tool used to 
lift tho sand from a flask, (h) An iron so shaped 
that when placed in a mold it keeps the sand 
from breaking apart, (c) An iron used to hold 
in position the core of a mold. Also called 
chapelet and grain. 

gaggle (gag'l), v. i.; prot. and pp. gaggled , ppr. 
gaggling. [Early mod. E. also gaglc, gagyll ; 
< ME. gageUm, a freq. form, equiv. to the sim- 

f >le Mmt. form gagen , caekle, as a goose (of. 
col. and Norw. gagl, a wild gooBe) : see gag , 
r., and cackle. To make a noise like a goose ; 
cackle. 

Gagclyn, or cryyn as goes, dingo. Prompt. Parv., p. 184. 
Once they were like to haue surprised it by night, hut 
luring descried by the gagling of geese, M. Manlius did 
awaken, and keep them from entrance 

Raleigh, Hist. World, IV. vli 1 1. 
When the priest is at semloe no man sltteth, but gagle 
and ducke like so many Geese. Hakluyt's Voyages, t. 241. 

If I have company, they are a parcel of chattering mag- 
pies ; if abroad, I am % gaggling goose. Guardian, No. 132. 

m»le (gag'l), ». [< gaggle, «.] In fouling, a 

flight or flock of geese; hence, a chattering 
company. 

A gaggle of geese. ... A gaggle of women. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 
=>ByiL Covey, etc. See /odri. 

X&ggler (gW'Ur), «. . [< gaggle + -erl.] A 
goose, as that which gaggles, 
gaging, ganging (g& 7 jing), n. [< ME. gaw- 
gynge ; verbal n. of gage*, t>.] 1. The art of 
measuring by the gaging-rod; a method of as- 
certaining the capacity of a hollow receptacle, 
but especially the liquid content of a cask or 
similar vessel, by the use of a graduated scale. 

Qawgynge of dspnesae, dlmenolonstus. 

Prompt, Pars., p. 180. 
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9. In coalmining, a small embankment or heap 
of slack or rubbish, made at the entrance to a 
heading, as a means of fencing it off. Grade*. 
[South Staffordshire, Eng.] — 8. In needlework, 
the process of puckering a fabric by means of 
gatheriug-threads arranged in parallel rows; 
the work so done. 

gaging-callper (ga'jing-kaFi-pta), n. A com- 
bination tool with dividers, inside and outBide 
calipers, and a double scratch-gage which is 
graduated to lOths, 3l2ds, or tttths of au inch, or 
In any other way desired, 
gagifig-rod (ga'jing-rod), n. Au instrument 
used m measuring the contents of casks or other 
vessels ; an exciseman’s measuring-staff, 
gaging-rale (gft'jiug-rOl), «. A graduated rule 
for simplifying the calculations of the contents 
of casks. 

gaging-thread (ga'jing-throd), w. Ill weaving, 
a thread introduced temporarily for (he pur- 
pose of stopping the weft-thmul at. a desired 
point. It is drawn out when the work is done, 
gag-law (gog'l&), n. A law or regulation made 
and enforced for the purpose of preventing or 
rostricting discussion. Tho so-called gag-law* ot tlu* 
ruitod States consisted of resolutions ami rules adopted 
hy tho House of Representatives, beginning with 1836, 
against tliu reception and consideration of petitions on the 
subject of slavery, usually requiring that they lie laid on 
the table w ltliout being read, printed, deliatcd, or referred 
In 1840 this denial of a constitutional right was embodied 
in a permanent rule of the House, which wu* Anally re- 
pealed in 1844, chiefly through the efforts of John Quincy 
Adams, persistently continued through the whole period 

gag-rein (gag'ran), n. In saddlery, a rein that, 
passes through tho gag-runners, and ta intend- 
ed to draw the bit into the comers of tho horse’s 
mouth. 

gagTOOt (gag'rflt), n. Tho Lobelia inflata , so 
called from its ometic properties : more usually 
known as Indian tobacco. 
gag-mnner (gag'run'Gr), ti. In saddlery , a loop 
attached to the throat-lateh. 
gag-tootht (gag'tttth), n. [< gag, prob. = jag 
(of. gabber 3 = jabber), + tooth. Of. gat- tot bed.] 
A projecting tooth. Ualliicell. 

Here is a fellow Judlcio that carried tho deadly stocke 
In Ids pen, whose muse was armed with a gag-tooth, and 
his pen possest with Hercules furyes. 

Return, from Parnassus (I (Ml). 

gag-toothedt(gag'tfitht), a. [<gug-tooth + -t:d*.) 
Having projecting teeth. Holland. 

At. Hoad oil, Vlnoentlo. 

Vi. “Tho husky groves that gag toot h 'd hoars do shroud." 

Chajnnnn, Gentleman I slier, I. 1. 

If shee bo gagge-tonthed, tell liir some merry lest, to 
make hir luughe. Lyly, Eupliues, Aunt of Wit, p. 118. 

gahnite (gfi'nit), n. [Named after J. Gottlieb 
Gahn, a Swedish mining engineer and chemist 
(1745-1818). J Arainoral or tlie spinel group, 
crystallizingin the isomolrie system, commonly 
in regular octahedrons, it varies in color from dark 
green or gray to black It Is essentially anoxidof zinc and 
alumina, or better an aliimliiuto of sine, blit sometiiiiea con- 
tains also Iron ami manganese Also culled tmc-sirinel. 
A utomolite, dysluite , and kreiltomte arc names of varieties, 
gaiac (ga'yak), n. [F. gaiae, gayar : neoguaia- 
CMW.1 The French form of guaiac ( gitaiacum ), 
Bometiifies used in English, and applied to other 
hard woods bosidos lignnm-vitm, as in Europe 
to those of the ash and lobe-tree, in Guiana to 
that of the Dip ter a odorata, etc. 
gaiety, gayety (ga'e-ti), ♦?.; pi. gaieties, gay - 
eties (-tiz). [COF. gautc, later gayett, F .gaiet6, 
gaitS, gaiety, < gai, gay: see gay 1 .) 1. Tho 
stAte of being gay ; cheerful animation; mirth- 
fulness. 

Tho engaging smile, the gaiety , 

That laugh’d down many a summer-sun, 

And kept you up so oft till one. 

Pope , Irnft. of Horace, I. vli. 48. 

Steele had a long succession of troubles nnd enilwrrass- 
niento, but nothing could depress the elastic gaiety of Ids 
spirits. Chambers, Uyc. Eng. lit, I. 620. 

2. Action or acts prompted by or inspiring 
merry delight ; a pleasure : commonly m the 
plural : as, tho gaieties of the season. 

The world Is new to us— -our spirits are high, our pas- 
sions are strong; the iptieties at life get hold of us— and 
it Is happy If wo can enjoy them with moderation and 
innocence. Gilpin, Works, I. vlli. 

8. Finery; showiness: as, gaiety of dress. 

The roof, in gaiety and taste, corresponded perfectly 
with the magnificent finishing of the room ; It con- 
sisted of painted cane, split and disposed in Mosaic figures, 
which produce* a gayer effect than It Is possible to con- 
ceive. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 683. 

-Bml. Life, Liveliness, etc. (see animation); cheerful- 
ness. joyousness, hi i then ess, glee, jollity. 

Chtlkwar, Gaekwar (glk'wttr), ». [Also writ- 
ten Guicowar, Guiewar, Gwiekwar, Gdekwad , lit. 
a cowherd; < Marathi gde, gd (, Hind, gde, var. 


gain 

of gao,gau, usually go, < Bkt. go, a oow, bull, as 

E. cow*, q. Y.1 The title of the native ruler 
of Baroda or the Gaikwar’s Dominions, a native 
state of MAhraUu origin in westom India, now 
under British control. 

gailardt, a. A Middle English form of galliard. 
Chaucer. 

gailert, n. A Middle English form of jailer. 
Chancer . 

Gaillardia (gal-yiirMi-ii), n. [NL., named af- 
ter M. Gatllard , an amateur French botanist.] 
A genus of handsome unimal or perennial Amer- 
ican herbaceous composites, of a dozen species, 
most of which aro natives of the United States. 
The heads of the flow ers an* large and sluray, oil long pe- 
duncles, often fragrant, itinl witli a yellow oi ii yellow and 
reddish-purple ray. G. anstata mid G pulclnila , w Ith sev- 
eral varieties and hybrids, m c common in garden*. 

gailliardet, W. Boo galhard. 
gaily, gayly (gft'li), adr. [ < ME. gatly. gain ; < 
gate + -ty a «J k. In a gay manner ; with mirth 
and frolic ; joyfully ; merrily. 

Manlt on the tnorwo lie dede Ids men grcltho 
Gaiti as gomea mist 1 m> in alle gude m mes 

William t\f Palerne (U. E T S ), 1 8fiD9. 
Wights, who travel that way dully, 

Jog on oy his example gaily. Swift. 

2. Splendidly; with finery or showi ness; bright- 
ly; gaudily. 

Somo'shuw tliolr gaily gilded trim, 

Quick glancing to the sun. Gray. 

A nohler yearning never broke her rust 
Than but to dance and sing, Ik * gaily drest. 

Tennyson, Early Houuots, vlli. 

3. Tolerably ; pretty. Also gailie, gaylie. [Old 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Km this purpose, whereof we now write, tills would have 
served gawe well Willmm. 

gain 1 (gftii), «- r< ME. gain, gem,gaghen , gain, 
profit, advantage, < Icol. gagn = Bw. gaga rs 
l)an. gam , gain, profit , advantage, use. Hence 
the verb ME. gaynen, etc?., profit, be of use, 
avail, tnixcMl in’ later K. with the different verb 

F. gagner, gain, whence the? F. noun gain, gain, 
profit. : see gam*, r. ] 1 . That wli ich is acquired 
or comes as a benefit; profit; advantage: op- 
posed to loss. 

Hut what things were gain to me, those I counted loss 
for Christ. Mill. 1U. 7. 

Did wisely from expensive sins lefndu, 

And never broke the Suhbutli hut for gain 

Dipden, Abs. nnd Achlt., I. 588. 
The ('artliuginiHiiH were the greatest traders In the 
world; and as gain is the chief end of sueli a people, they 
never pursue any oilier. Steele, Hjieetator, No. 174. 

2. The act of gaining; acquisition; accession; 
addition : as, a clear gain of so much. 

They stoode content, with game of gloi ions fame 

Gascoigne, Steele Ulus (ed Aiber), p. 70. 
My care In loss of rare, by old cure done ; 

Your care Is gain of care, hy new i me won 

Slink., Ith Ii II., Iv. 1. 
Such was the miserable pulues that the jMior slaves will- 
ingly undertooke ; for the game of that cardakcw, that I 
would not have done the like foi live huiirlied. 

Corgat. Crudities, I. 78. 

3. Increment of amount or degree; access ; in- 
crease; used absolutely, comparative excess or 
overplus in rate, as of movement : as, a grad- 
ual gain in speed or in weight; a gain in extent 
of view or range? of thought. =Byn. L Lucre, emolu- 
ment, Ix'iictll 

gala 1 (gan). V. [< ME. galnen, gaynen, geinen, 
geynen , gegnen, profit, Ik? of use, avail, < Teel. 

C na = 8w. gagn a, help, avail, = Dan. game, 
efit (from the noun, Icol. gagn, etc., gain), 
mixed in later K. witli OF. gaagniir, gaaignier , 
gaainnier , etc., cultivate, till, make profitable, 
gain, later gaigtnr, F. gagner = Pr. gasanhar a: 
OHp. guadahar = Tt. guadagnare , gain, win, 
profit, ’< OHG as if *irctdanjan, equiv. to wride- 
non, pasture (of. OHG. weidbn, MHO. weiden, 
pasture, hunt, lcel. reidha , catch, hunt), < weida, 

G . wade, jiastiiro, pasture-ground, = AS. wdthu, 
a wandering, journey, hunt, = lcel. veidhr, hunt- 
ing, fishing, the chase,] I, tram. 1. To ob- 
tain by effort or striving; succeed in acquiring 
nr procuring; attain to; get: ah, to gam favor 
or power; to gain a livelihood by hard work; 
to gam time for study. 

This Agmnynon, the grutc, guy nit no slope, 
llisc was tho bueme all the bare night 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T 8.), 1. 6046. 
“ Nay, i-wlsse," sede William. “I wot wcl tlie sothe, 
That It gagneth hut grid, for God limv vs help ” 

William of Palerne (E. E T. 8.), 1. 3100. 
“'llien hear thou,” quoth Lelr, now all In passion, 
“what thy Ingratitude hath gam’d then." 

Milton, Hist. Eng , I. 
ITclp my prince to gain 

His rightful byido. Tennyson, Princess, 11L 



Spsalflcnlly~- (a) To obtain as m 
taps; get possession of in return 
be gain a fortune by manufacture 


material profit or advan- 

m for effort or outlay : as, 

Ufgain a fortune by manufactures or by speculation. 

What is a man profited, if ho shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul Y Mat. xvl. 20. 

She fail'd and sadden'd knowing It; and thus . . . 
Gain'd for her own a scauty sustenance. 

Tennyson, Enrich Arden. 
(A) To obtain by competition ; acquire by success or supe- 
rlorlty ; win from another or others: as, to gain a prise, 
a victory, or a battle ; to gain a cause In law. 

Horn other Cicill lilt sothly myght lie, 

That was grymle to Grece. then the grete ylc, 

That ferly was fer lie-gond felo rowmes [many realms]. 

Destruction qf Troy <E. E. T. ».), 1. 5223. 
Nioopolls was three miles and three quarters from Alex- 
andria, and received its name from the victory Augustus 
gain'd there over Anthony. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1 11. 
Though unequall'd to the goal he flies, 

A meaner than himself shall gnm the prise 

Cowjter, Truth, 1. 10. 
(r)To^obtain tlie friendship or interest of ; win over ; con- 

If he shall hear thee, thou hast yarned thy brother. 

Mat. xvlii. 15. 

I am perawaded Mr. Weld will in time gaine him to 
give them all that Is dew to him. 

Bhertsy, quoted In lirudford s Plymouth Plantation, p. 401. 
To gratify the queen, ami gain the court. 

Dryden, Afineid. 

9. To reach by effort; get to; arrive at: as, to 
gain a good harbor, or the mountain-top. 

Now spurs tlie luted traveller apace, 

To gam the timely inn. Shak., Macbeth, fii. 3. 
Tlie (ioddcsH said, nor would admit Reply ; 

Rut cut the liquid Air, and gam’d the Sky. 

Prior, To Uolleau Despreaux. 
Ah he gained a gray hill’s brow 
11c felt the sea-hreexe meet him now. 

William Motrin, Earthly Paradise, 111. 36. 

3. To bring or undergo an accession of; cause 
the acquisition of ; make an increase in any re- 
spect to the amount of: as, his misfortune 
gained him much sympathy; the clock gains 
five minutes in a day; he has gained tau jiouiids 
in weight. 

Rut their well doyiige no gaynetl hem hut lttlll. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 480. 
4f. To avail ; he of use to. 

Tliou and 1 been dampned to prisonu 
Perpetually, us gayneth no rannsoun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 318. 
To gain ground. h«o < jroundi . — To gain over, to draw 
from another to one's own party or Interest; win over.— 
To gain the belL Hee to bear airay the bell, under belli . 

- To gain the wind (naut.), to get to the windward side 
of another ship. =>Byn. 1. To aehluve, secure, curry, earn, 
get possession of. 

11. intrans, 1. To profit ; make gain; get ad- 
vantage; benefit. 

You must think, If we give you anything, we hope to 
gain by you. Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 

He gain* by deuth, Unit hutli such means to die. 

Shak , V. of K., iii. 2. 

9. To make progress; advanco; increase; im- 

E rove ; grow : as, to gam in strength, happiness, 
ealth, endurance, etc. ; the patient, gains daily. 
Yet in the long years llker must they grow, 

The man lie more of woman, she of man . 
lie gain iu sweetness amt in moral height 

Tenngmn , Princess, vil. 
1 think that our popular theology has framed in deco- 
rum, and not iu principle, over the Rii|M*rHtitlous it 1ms 
displaced. Kmerson, CoiiiiM'iisatiuu 

3f. To accrue ; ho added. 

Whan he saw It nl sound so glad was he tlmuue, 
That ua gref vnder (Hod pajtned to his hue 

WiUtnm o/ Paterae (E. E. l\ H.), 1. 2473. 
TO gain on or upon, (a) To oucroaoh gradually upon ; 
advance on and take possession of by degrees: as, the 
ocean or river gains on the land. 

Hens, that daily gain upon Uie shore. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 
(6) To advanre nearer, as in a race ; gain ground ou , les- 
sen the distance that se|iarates : as, tlie horse gains on his 
competitor. 

And still we follow'd where she led, 

111 hojte to gam upon her flight. 

Tennyson, The Voyage, st 8. 
(r) To prevail against or have the advantage over. 

The English have not only gained upon the Venetians 
in the Levant, but have Uielr cloth In Venice itself. 

Addison. 

(d) To obtain luttiiencc with ; advance In tlie affections or 
good graces of. 

My . . . rood liehavlour hail so far gained on the em- 
peror . . . that I began to conceive hopes of . . . liberty. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 1. 3. 
finch a one never contradicts you, but gains upon yon, 
not by a fulsome way of commending you iu broad terms, 
but liking whatever you propose or utter. 

Steele, TaUcr, No. 208. 

gain 2 (gun), a. [< ME. gayn, gein , geyn, straight, 
direct, short, fit, good, < Ieel. gegn. straight, di- 
rect, short, ready, serviceable, kindly; oonnect- 
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ed with gegn, adv., opposite, against (m E. gaktB, 
a-gain, against) (> grooms, go against, meet, 
suit, he meet; cf. handy*, near, with hands 1 , 
serviceable) : see gain 8, gai a-.] If. Straight ; 
direct; hence, near; short: as, the gainesi way. 
The gaynesl gates [way] now will we wende. 

York Plays, p. 67. 

They told me it was a gainer way, and a fairer way, and 
liy that occasion I lay there a night 

Latimer, 8d Sermon bet Edw. VI., 1540. 

2f. Suitable; convenient; ready. 

With that, was oomen to toun, 

Holland, with help ful gode, 

And gayn. Sir Tnstrem, p. 40. 

3. In provincial English use : (a) Easy ; tolera- 
ble. UalliweU . (b) Handy: dexterous. Haiti - 
well, (c) Honest; respectable. UalliweU. (d) 
Moderate; cheap. 

I liought the horso very gain, Forby. 

At the gainestt, or the galnestt, by the nearest or 
quickest way. 

They . . . listed theme never, . . . 

Ever© the senatour for-sothe soghte at thegayneste, 

Ry the sevende day was gone the cetee tluu rechide. 

Morte Arthurs (K. E. T. H.), 1. 487. 

1 stryke at the gaynett. ... To frappe, and lc rue atort 
et a trauers. I toko no hede what I uyd, but strake at the 
gaynett, or at all adnentiires. Palsgrave. 

gain 2 (g&n), adv. [< ME. gaync , fitly, quick- 
ly; from the odj.] If. Btraightly; quickly; by 
the nearest way. 

Gayn vnto Greso on tlio gray water, 

Ry the Regions of Reue rode that ferre, 

Strait by the stremyB of tlio stlthe londys. 

Destruction qf Troy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 2818. 

9. Suitably; conveniently; dexterously; mod- 
erately. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Tolerably; fairly: 
as, gatn quiet (pretty quiet). Forby . [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

galnty, prep. [In dial, ubc gen , gin , as abbr. of 
again, agen , etc.: ME., also gayn, grin, gam, < 
AS. gedn, usually in comp., ongedn , ongegn , 
against : see again , against , gainst .] Against. 
For uoght man may do gain mortal deth, lo ! 

Jiotn. qf Partenay (K. K. T. n.), 1. 6149. 

gain 4 (g&n), n. [< W. gan, a mortise, also ca- 
pacity, < ganu, hold, contain.] 1. A mortise. 
— 9. In building , a beveled shoulder upon a 
binding-joist, intended to strengthen a tenon. 
—3. In carp., a groove in which is slid a shelf 
or any piece similarly fitted. — 4. In coalmin- 
ing, a transverse channel or cutting made in 
tho Bides of an underground roadway for the 
insertion of a dam or close permanent stopping, 
in order to prevent gas from escaping, or air 
from entering. Greeley. [Midland counties, 
Eng.] 

gain 4 (gan), v. t . [< gain±, «.] To mortise. 

gain s t, n. YoSc. gatnyc , gunge, genye; < ME. 
gam; cf. ML. ganeo, a spear or dart ; < Ir. gatn , 
a dart, arrow.] A spear or javelin. 

Tliol let© file to tho flouku fcrefiill sondes, 
damns grounded aryght gnnnc they dryue. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 292. 

gain-. [< ME. gain-, gayn-, gein-, gein -, etc., < 
AS. gegn-, gedn- (= &. gegen- = Icel. gegn-, 
gagn- = Sw. gen- = Dan. gfen-), prefix, Doing 
the prep, so used; see gain ».] A prefix of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning 4 again, back,’ or 
4 against,* formerly in common use, but now ob- 
solete except in a few words, as gainsay . 

galnable (ga'na-bl), a. [< gain 1 + -able.) Ca- 
pable of being gained, obtained, or reached. 

gainaget (ga'nfig), n . [ME. gainage, < OF. gaign - 
age (ML. gagnagmm), < OP. gaagnier , gaaignter , 
etc., cultivate: see ffatn 1 , e.l In old law: (a) 
r rho gain or profit of tilled or planted land; 
crop. 

As tho trewe man to tho plougho 

Only to tlie gaignage entendeth. 

Gower , MS. Soc. Antiq., 184, f. 100. (UalliweU.) 

(b) The horses, oxen, and other instruments of 
tillage, which, when a villein was amerced, 
wen* left free, that cultivation might not be in- 
terrupted. BurriU. 

gaincomet, v. t. [ME. *gaincumen, geincumcn; 
< gain- + come, r.j To come back ; return. 

gaincomet, w. [ME., also gaineum, geyncome, 
etc. (ef. I)an. gfenkomst ); < gain- 4* come, n.j 
Keturn ; a coming again. 

They left© a hnrgos feyro and whom©, 

All thlr schyppys for to yome [take oare of] 

Unto thlr gaynt-come. 

Its Bone Florence (Rltsou's Metr. Bom., III.). 
But whan he uw passed both day and hour 
Of her gaincomc. in sorow can oppress© 

His woful hart, in care andheauiness. 

Henry son, Testament of Oreseide, 1. 65. 

gaineomingt, n. [< gain + coming, verbal n. of 
come, r.] Return ; second advent 


The 


of the Lorde Jum, which he 



Gaine. Renats- 
sance sculpture.-- 
Mahon de Pierre, 
Toulouse. Prance. 


hath commanded to be vaed in his kirk to bis gain i 

ing. Bestowing bthdm CrotragutU and J. Rum, 

[c. iha. (Jamieson.) 

gainoopet, r. t. [< gain- + cope 2 .] To get over 
or go aorosa the nearest way to meet. 

8ome Indeed there have been, of a more beroleal strain, 
who, striving to gaincope these ambages by venturing on 
a new discovery, nave made their voyage in half the tune. 
Joh. Bobotham, To the Reader, in Gomenlns’s Janus 
[Ling. (ed. 1660). 

gaine (gan), w. [F. gaine, a sheath, case, ter- 
minal (nee def.), < L. vagina, a sheath: 
vagina.] In sculp., the lower 
part of a figure of which the 
nead, with sometimes the bust, 
is alone carved to represent 
nature, the remaining portion 
presenting, as it wero, the ap- 
pearance of a sheath closely 
enveloping the body, and 
consequently broader at the 
shouldors tnaa at the feet. 

Sometimes tlie feet are Indicated at 
the bottom of tlie gaine, us If rest- 
ing upon the pedestal of the figure. 

This form is usual in Greek archaic 
sculpture, and in Egyptian sculp- 
tures, as well as In architectural 
sculpture. 

gainer (gfi'nto), n. One who 
gains or obtains profit, inter- 
est, or advantage. 

In al liattailes you [Frenchmenl 
hauo lieon the gainers, hut In leagues 
and treaties our wittes haue made you 
losera. Hall , Edw. IV., an. 18. 

Wilt thou, after the expense of so 
much money, tie now a gainer f 

Shak., M.W.of W.,11.2. 

The Crown rather was a Gainer by him, which hath 
ever since been tlie richer for his wearing it. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 160. 

galnery (ga'nOr-i), n. [< gain 1 + - ry.] Inlaw, 
tillage, or the profit arising from it or from the 
beasts employed in it. 

gainful 1 (gan’ffd), a. [< gain 1 + -fid.) Pro- 
ducing profit or advantage ; advancing interest 
or happiness; profitable; advantageous; lu- 
crative. 

Certainly sin is not n gainful way ; without doubt more 
men are impoverished and beggared by sinful courses 
tliau enriched. lkmnc, Sermous, vlL 

In times o’ergrown with rust and ignorance, 

A gainful trade their clergy did advance. 

Dryden, Rcliglo Laid, 1. 871. 

Tlmy meant that their venture should be gainful , but at 
the same tlmo lndleved that nothing could be long profit- 
able for tlio body wheroln thu soul found not also her ad- 
vantage. Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 

gainful 2 !, «• [< gain* + -ful.) Contrary; dis- 
}>osed to get the advantage; fractions. 

Jul. He will )>e very rough. 

Mast. We're us'd to that, sir ; 

And wc as rough as he, If he give occasion. 

Jul. You will find him gainfvl^but be sure you curb 
him. Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 3L 

gainfully (gfin'ffil-i), adv. In a gainful man- 
ner; with increase of wealth; profitably; ad- 
vantageously. 

God . . . Is sufficiently able, albeit ye recey tie no recom- 
pence of menne, to make your alnies dedes gaynfully to 
return© vnto you. J. Udall , On Cor. ix. 

gainfolness (gan'ffil-nos), ft. The state or 
quality of being gainful; profitableness. 

I am told, and I believe It to lie true, that the bar is get- 
ting to be more and more j 


by the educated youth of tlie country, both on the score 
of Its gainfulness and on the score of its independence. 

Maine , Village Communities, App., p. 398. 

gain-gear (gfin'gfir), n. [Be., < gain, a reduction 
of gaeing (= E. going), + gear; opposed to stan- 
nin 9 (= standing, fixed) gear.) In Scotland, the 
movable machinery of a mill, as distinguished 
from fixtures, fhmmonds. 

gaingifingt (gftn'giv'ing), n . [< gain- + giv- 

ing; perhaps only in Bhakspere.] A misgiv- 
ing; a giving against or away. 

Thou wouldst not think how 111 all’s here about my 
heart. ... It is such addnd of gaingiving as would, per- 
hsps, trouble a woman. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

gaining (g&'ning), ft. [Verbal n. of gain 1 , r.] 
That which one gains, as by labor, Industry, 
successful enterprise, and the like: usually in 
the plural. 

He wai inflexible to any mercy, unsalable in his gain- 
ings, equally snatching at small and great things, so much 
thst he went shares with the thieves. 

Abp. Ussher, Annals, an. 4066. 

gaining-maohine (gfi'ning-ma-shSn'), n. A 
machine for cutting gains, grooves, or mortise# 
in timbers. 


caiSlill#-twl>t (gi'ning-twist), *. In rifled arms, 

"a twist or spiral inclination of the grooves 
which becomes more rapid toward the muxxle. 

galnlass (gfai'les), a- [<gain\n., + -fess.] Not 
producing gain; not bringing advantage ; un- 
profitable. 

gainleaanaas (gftn'les-nes), •». The state or 
duality of being gainless; unprofitableness;" 
want of advantage. 

The paimllel holds in the painlessness u well u the la- 
horlousneas of the work. Dee ay qf Christian Duty. 

gainly(gftn'li),a. [< ME. gaynly, gaynlich (more 
common in the adv.), < Icel. gegnltgr, straight, 
ready, serviceable, kindly, good, < gegn, straight, 
fit: see gain*, a., and -91. J If. Fit; suitable ; 
convenient. 

A gainli word. Bums qf IJamtoun. 

8f. Good; gracious. 

Bot if ray gaynlych God such gref to me wolde, 

Fof [for?] desert of stun sake that I alayn were. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. Morris), ill. 83. 

8. Well formed and agile; handsome: as. a 
gainly lad. [Bare, but common in the negative 
form ungainly.) 

gainlyf (gfarli), adv. r< MB. gaynly, gemli, 
geynfiche, etc.; < gain* + -Jy 2 .] 1. Directly; 
straightway. 

Heglent vpon syr Gawen, and gaynly he sayde, 

“ Now syr, heng vp thyn ax.” 

Sir Qawayne and th e Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 476. 

8. Readily; handily; conveniently. 

Why has he four knees, and his hinder legs bending In- 
wards, . . . lint that, being a tall creature, lie might with 
ease kneel down, and so might the more gainly be loadrn ? 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, 1L 10. 

8. Fitly; suitably. 

Whan he geinliehs was grelthed [equipped], he grlpt his 

mantel William qf Patens (STk. T. 8. XL 744. 

4. Very; exceedingly; thoroughly; well. 

Sche was geinli glad A oft God thonkod. 

William qf Palme (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 8448. 

gain-paint, n. [F. gagne-pain. lit . 1 win-bread 9 : 
gagner, gain (see gain*) ; pain,\ L. pants, bread.] 
In the middle ages, a fanciful name applied to 
the sword of a hired soldier. 

gainst, prep . An earlier form of gainst. 

gainsay (gan-sa'), v. t.\ pret. and pp. gainsaid , 
ppr. gainsaying. [< ME. *gainsayen, geinseyen, 
abbr. of ageinseyen , agenseyen . etc., tr.L. contra - 
dicere , etc. (= ODan. gensige ), speak against, < 
agetn, agen , again, against, + sayen , etc., say : 
see agatnsay 9 again , pain-, and say*.] To speak 
against; contradict; oppose in words: deny 
or declare not to be true; controvert; dispute: 
applied to persons, or to propositions, declara- 
tions, or facts. 

Tlienne he sayd to me : fayre tone, I neuer accorded 
thurto, but gayneayd It alwaye. 

Uoly Hood (K. K. T. S.X p. 157. 

The fearefull Chorle durst not gaineeay nor dooe, 

But trembling stood, and yielded him tho pray. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. will. 18. 

Yet will not heaven disown nor earth gainsay 

The outward service of this day. 

Wordsworth, Ode, 1816. 

There Is no gainsaying his marvellous and Instant Ima- 
gination. Stedman, William Blake. 

gainsay (gfin's&), n. [< gainsay, v. C t. OSw 
gensagn, ow. gensaga = ODan. gensagn , contra- 
diction.] A gainsayinj 
contradiction. [Rare.^ 

An air and tone admitting of no gainsay or appeal. 

Jrsing , Sketch-Book, p. 481. 

gainsayer (g&n-sa'6r), n. [<gainmy + -erl. Cf. 
ME. agenseyere.) One who contradicts or de- 
nies what is alleged ; an opposer. 

Holding faat the faithful word as he hath boon taught, 
that he may be able ... to convince the gainsayer*- ^ ^ 

gainsaying (gfin-s&'ing), n. [< ME. gay m 
enge, etc. ; verbal n. or gainsay, v.) 1. Oppi 
tion, especially in speech; refusal to accept or 
believe something; contradiction ; denial. 

Wherunto my gaum sarnngs nor resonynge by fayre 
meanes or foule made to the contrarye myght not auayle 
nor be horde. Sir JL Quytforde, Fylgrymago, p. 68. 

If Sk Paul had not foreseenethai there should be gaine- 
•ayers, be had not neede to haue appointed the confuta- 
tion of gainsaying. Latimer, 3d Bertram bef. Edw. VI. 

8f. Rebellious opposition ; rebellion. 

Woe unto them! for they have gone in (be way of Cain 
- - - and perished in the gainsaying of Core. Jude 11. 

[< gain* + -some.) 


Love proved lilmself valiant, that durst . . . pain 
the force of so many enraged desires. Sir P. St 


. gensagn , contra- 
opposition in wordB ; 


t (gfin'snm). a. 
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sum), a. [< 
; handsome; 


+ -some.} 
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A gentleman, noble, wise, 

Talthful, vodga S ueme. 

Massinger, Roman Actor, Iv. X 

gainst (genst), prep. [< ME. gains, gainis, 
geynes, geines, etc., in part by apheresis from 
agains. againis , etc., mod. E. against, in part 
from the simple form gains.] Against : equiva- 
lent to against, and now regarded as an abbre- 
viated form, being usually printed * gainst, and 
used only in poetry. 

They marched fayrly forth, of nought ydrod, 

Both flrmely armd for every hart! assay, 

With constancy and care, gainst dstmger and dismay. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1L xlt. 88. 

gainstandt (gftn-stand'), v. [< ME. *gainstan- 
den, abbr. of ME. ageinstonden, agenstonden , < 
again. agen, against, + stonden , Btand. Cf . again - 
stand.} L trans. To withstand ; oppose; resist. 

He swore that none should him game stand, 

Except that ho war fay. 

Battle qf Hairinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 219). 

instand 
Sidney. 

Not gainstandlngt, notwltlistandlng. 

And noght gaynestandyng ourc grate eeldr lageT, 

A semely sone be luu vs son to. York Plays, p. 68. 

II. intrans. To make or offer resistance. 

And then throw fair Strathbogle land 
Hts purpose was for to purse w, 

And quhasoevlr durst gainstand. 

That race they should full salrly rew. 

’ Battle qf Harlaw (Child s Ballads, VII. 184X 

iwet (gfin-strfv'), v. [< gain - + stnre.} 

trans. To strive against; withstand. 

In case yet all the Fates gainetriee us not, 

Neither shall we, perchance, die uureveng’d. 

y. Grimoald, Death of Cicero. 

In his strong amies he stilly him embrsste. 

Who him gainstriving nought at all prevaild. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., II. Iv. 14. 

IL intrans. To make or offer resistance. 

Ho may them catch unable to gainestrii*. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vil. 12. 

gain-twist (gftn'twist), n. A rifle. Bee gain- 
tng-twist. [Colloq.] 

I done it onoe [identified a criminal] when Judge Lynch 
sot on a bushwhacker, aud I'd rather give my best gain- 
twist than do It sg’in. 

Fite- Hugh Ludlow, Fleeing to Tarshish. 

g&ir (g£r), n. A Scotch form of gore*. 

And ye’U takaffmy Hollln nark, 

And riv 't frae gair to wair. 

The Twa Brothers (Child's Ballads, II. 222). 

But young Johnstone had a little woe sword, 

Hung low down by his pair. 

Young Johnstone (Child’s Ballads, II. 296). 
My lady’s gown there’s gairs upon ’t. 

And gowden flowers sae rare upon *t 

Bums, My Lady's Gown. 

galrflsh (gSr'fiBh), n. A name of tho porpoiso. 

gairfowl (gftr'foul), n. Another spelling of gare- 
fowl. [Scotch.] 

gairiflh, galriflluy. etc. Beo garish, etc. 

gaiBOnt, a. Same as geason. 

gait 1 (gat), n . [A Sc. stielling of gate*, in all 
senses, used in literary E. only in the following 
senses, making a visible distinction from gatcl : 
see gate*.} 1. Same as gate*, 1. 

And haud your tongue, bonny Llrie ; 

Altho’ that the gait seem laug. 

Luie Lindsay (Clilld’H Ballails, IV. Q&X 

Address thy gait unto her ; 

Be not denied acf^MW. Shak., T. N„ 1. 4. 

2. Maimer of walking or stepping; carriage of 
the body while walking: same as gate*, 3. 

Methooght thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. Shak., Lear, v. 8. 

Her gait it was graceful, her body was straight. 

Hobin Hood's Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 847X 
I descry. 

From yonder biasing cloud that veils the hill, 

♦One of the heavenly host ; and. by his gait. 

None of the meanest Milton, P. L., xl. 280. 

g»it» n. [Appar. a particular use of 

gait* s gate*, a way.l 1. Same as agistaqe.— 
2. A sheaf of grain tied up. [Prov. Eng. j 

giiter 1 (g ft't6r),n. [E. s^nrngofF. gu4We, 
OF. guestre , prob. connected with MHO. and G. 
dial, t oester, a child’s chrisom-cloth, Goth, wasti 
ss L. vesMs, clothing, and with AS. teerian, 
wear: see vest and wearK} 1. A covering of 
doth for the ankle, or the ankle and lower leg, 
spreading out at the bottom over the top of 
the shoe ; a spatterdash. 

Lax In their gaiters, laxer in their gait 

James Smith, The Theatre. 

The eloquent Pickwick, ... his elevated position re- 
vealing those tights and gaiters which, had they clothed 
an ordinary man, might have passed without observation. 

Dieksns, Pickwick, 1. 


«*lactoc6la 

0a her legs were shooting gaiters of msset leather, de- 
cidedly Influenced as to color by the tyrannic soil. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 189. 

2. Originally, a kind of shoe, consisting partly 
of doth, covering the ankle ; now, also, a shoe 
of similar form, with or without doth, generally 
with an insertion of clastic on each side. 
gaiter 1 (gfi'tftr), v. t. [< gaiter 1, n.] To dress 
with gaiters. 

The cavalry must be saddled, the nrtlllory-horsca har- 
nessed, and the infantry gaitered. 

Trim qf Lord G. Saekville (1700), p. 11. 

gaiter 9 * (ga'tfrr), w. [Also gutter- (in eomp.) ; < 
ME. game; origin obscure.] The dogwood- 
tree. Now gaiter-tree, gattridgc. 
gaiter-berryt, w. A berry of the dogwood-tree. 
Comas sangutnea or C. mascula. 

You nt liuiilives 

Of laurlal. contaiiro, and funicti'ru, 

Or ellea of ellebor that grow etli there, 

Of oatapuou or of gaytres beryts 

Chaucer, Nuns I’rieHt’s Tale, 1. 148. 

gaiter-treet, gatter-treet, n. [< gaiter * + tree.} 
One of several hedgerow trees and bushes, as 
the dogwood (Comas mn guinea), the spindle- 
tree (Enonymus Europeans), and tho guelder- 
rose ( Viburnum Opulus). Also gatten-trve, gat- 
teridge. 

1 hear they call this (the dogwoodl In tlie North parts of 
the Land tlie gutter tree, and the terries gatter terries. 

Parkinson, Herbal (1040X p. 1621. 

gaittt, n. A Scotch spelling of get*. 
gal 1 (gul), w. [Oomish.] A more or less de- 
composed ferruginous rook, nearly or quite the 
samo as gossan. 

gal 2 (gal), it. A vulgar corruption of girl. 

Gal-, -gal. [Ir. Gael, gall, a stranger, a foreign- 
er, esp. an Englishman.] An dement in Celtic 
local names, denoting foreigner,’ especially, in 
Irish use, ‘Englishman.’ Thus, Donegal (Dun-na-n 
Gall), * the fortress of the foreigners' (in tills case known 
to have been Danes); Galbally in Limerick, and Galwally 
in Down, 'English town’ . Ballynagall, ‘the town of the 
Englishmen Clanrgall, 'the meadow of tlie Englishmen’; 
etc. 

gaL An abbreviation of gallon. 

Gal. An abbreviation of Galattans. 
gala 1 (g&'l&), n. [Chiefly in gala-<toy and gala- 
dress; s= t>. Sw. gala = G. Dan. galla, < F. gala, 
festivity, show, a banquet, < It. gala, festive 
attire, finery, ornament, = Hp. Pg. gala , court- 
dress, = OF. gale, show, mirth, festivity, mag- 
nificence, a banquet, > ult. E. gallant and gal- 
lery, q. v.] Festivity ; festive show. 

Tho standard of our city, reserved like a choice hand- 
kerchief, for days of gala , hung motionless on the flag- 
staff. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 184. 

The river Is a |H-rpotual gala, aud lmasts each month a. 
new ornament Emerson, Mlsc., p. 23. 

gala 2 (gfi'lft), n. [Appar. named from Gala- 
shiels, & manufacturing town in Scotland.] A 
textile fabric made in Scotland, 
galactagogne (ga-lak'ta-gog), w. [< Gr. ydhr 
( yafaucr ^), milk, + aywyrff, leading, < ayuv, lead.] 
A medicine which promotes the secretion or 
milk in the breast. 

galactda (ga-lak'ti-ji), N. [NL., < Gr. yah i (ya- 
hucr-), milk: see galactic. J 1. In pathol., a 
morbid flow or deficiency of milk.— 2. [cab.] 
A leguminous genus of prostrate or twining 
herbs, or rarely shrubs, of no importance. 
Thera are abont 60 HjiecicH, miwlJv of the wanner portions 
of America, 15 species currliig in tliu eastern United 
States. ’ITie mom common, G. glabella and G. mollis, are 
known by the name of vnlkjtra. 
galactic (ga-lak'tik), a. [< Gr. yahitcrthdr, milky, 
< ydka ( yahncT -) = h. lac (lacU), milk: see tac- 
tage, lacteal, lacUc , etc.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to milk; obtained from milk; lactic.*— 2. In 
astron., pertaining to the Galaxy or Milky Way. 
— Galactic circle, that great circle of tho heavens which 
most nearly coincides with the middle of the Milky Way. 
—Galactic poles, the two opposite points of the heavens 
situated at no from the galactic circle. 

galactidrosis (ga-lak-ti-drfi'sis), n. [< Gr. ydhi 
(yahiKT-), milk, + Wp&c, sweat, + -osis.} In 
pathol , Ihe sweating of a milk-like fluid, 
galactine (ga-lak'tin), n. [< Gr. yahi ( yahucr -), 
milk, 4- -me*.} Same as lactose. 
galactlte (ga-fak'tlt), n. [< L. galactites , also 
gatactiLs, < Gr. ydXaK tittr (sc. ai'%, stone), a 
certain stone saia to give out, when wetted and 
nibbed, a milky juice, < yfaa (yahucr-). milk : 
see galactic J A variety of white natrolite oc- 
curring in Scotland in colorless acicular crys- 
tals. 

galactocela (ga-lak't^-sel), w. [< Gr. yd?a (ya- 
?okt-), milk, + tef/hf, tumor.] in svrg., a mor- 
bid accumulation of milk At some point in the 
female breast, either an extravasation from a 
ruptured duet or contained in a dilated duet. 
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GftlACtodendron (ga-lak-t$-den'dron), n. 

< Gr. yatja. (ya/oKT-), milk, + dlvdpov, a trec,_ 
A generic name for the cow-tree, Q, utils, now 
commonly classed twlirosimum Qalactodendron. 
See coir-trec. 

galactoid (ga-lak'toid), a . [< Gr. ydka (yafotKT-), 
milk, 4 elnur, form.] Resembling milk, 
galactometer (gal-uk-tom ' e-t6r) , n. [< Gr. ydka 
(; yu/MKT -), mil k, 4 jot gov, a measure.] A hj mcies 
of hydrometer for determining the 
richness of milk by its specific grav- 
ity. See hydrometer ana lactometer. 
galactophagist (gal-ak-tof'a-iist), 

». [< Gr. yaAa (yakatcr-), milk, 4* 

faynv, eat, + -wf.J One who eats or 
subsists on milk. Wright * [Rare.] 
galactophagoii8(gal-ak-tofVgiis), 
a. [< Gr. ^akaicrofdyog, milk-rod, < 
ydka (yakaKT-), milk, + ^ nyelv , eaf .] 

Feeding or subsisting on milk. 

[ItareT 

galactophoritis (gal-ak-tof-o-ri'- 
tis), n* [NL., < galaetophor-ous 4- 
-R»«,] In pathol . , inflammation of 
the galaotophorous ducts: some- 
times inaccurately used for ulcer- 
ation of the top of the nipples to- 
ward their orifices. Ihtnghson. 
galactophorons (gal-ak-tof'o-rus), a. u 
yaAoKTo^ofutr, giving milk, < ydka (yakasr-), milk, 
+ ftimv = K. heart.] Convoying or producing 
milk; lactiferous. -Galaotophorous duct, Hveduct. 
galactopoietic. galactopoetic (ga-lak'to-poi- 
et'ik, -po-et'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. ydXa ( yaAaicr -), 
milk, + 'iroinv, inako: see poetic.] L «. Serv- 
ing to increase the secretion of milk. 

II. n. A substance which increases tho se- 
cretion of milk. 

galactopyretus (ga-lak^to-pl-rfi'tus), n. [NL., 

< Gr. > uAa (jaAoxr-), milk, + irtywrrff. , fever: 
see pyretic.'] Milk-fever. Thomas , Med. Diet. 

f&iaehrrhea, galactorrhosa (ga-lnk-to-re'ji), 
*• [NL. galactorrliwa , < Gr. ynka (yakaKT-), 
milk, 4- /w/y, a flow, < be tv, flow.] In pathol., 
an excessive flow of milk, 
galactose (ga-lak'tos), n. [< Gr .ydka (yahucr-), 
milk, + -/we.] A crystalline dextrorotatory 
sugar, GpTT^Ofl, produced by tho action of 
dilute acids on milk-sugar, 
galactozyme (ga-lak'to-zlm), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ydka ( ya/MhT -), milk, + Cfy/ijj. leaven.] The re- 
sult. of tlie fermentation of milk by means of 
yeast. It is used in tho steppes or Russia as 
a remedy for phthisis. Dunglisnn. 
galacturia (gal-ak-tiVri-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. ydka 
| yakatcr -), milk, 4* ofysw/urino.] Same as chy- 

gala-day (g&'ltt-da), n. [See pala*.] A day of 
festivity; a holiday with rejoicings. 
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go* of Africa, of the rise of a squirrel and up- 
ward. One of the best-known modes is the squirrel- 
lemur, 0. senegalensis, also called Qtalienu* galago, exten- 
sively distrltnitcd In Africa; the thtok-talled galago Is 
G erassicaudatus, aliout a foot long, the tail Id Inches : 
others are G. vnahali and G. demidoj I. The larger and 
smaller forms of the genus are sometimes separated under 
the names Otolemur and Qtohenu* respectively. One of 
the least of tho latter is G. murinus, only almut 4 inches 
long. 

2. [Lc.; pi. galagos (-gfiz).] A species or indi- 
vidual of the genus Gafago or subfamily Galagi- 
ninec. Bee gum-animal* 

galam batter (gfi'lam but'dr). Boo vegetable 
butlers , under butter L 

galanga (ga-lang'gfc), n. [ML. and NL.: see 
galangal.] Bame as galangal. 

galangal, 





[< Gr. 


MLG. galligan, MHG. gahgant , galgan , galgdn , 
G. galgant), but the ME. forms follow OF.), < 
OF. galingal , also garingal ; early mod. E. also 
galange , < OF. galange, gdlangue, galangal, or 
cypress or aromatic root, F. (after ML.) ga- 
langa = Bp. Pg. It. galanga = Dan. galange , 
< ML. galanga = MGr. yakdyya, < Ar. kkalanj&n, 
kholinjan = Pers. khulinjdn , khawaltrtfdn, < Chi- 
nese ho- (or Kao-) liang-kiang , galangal, i. e., 
mild ginger ( liang-kiang , < hang , mild, + kiang, 
ginger) from Ko or Kao, also called Kao-chow - 
fu, a prefecture in the province of Kwang-tung 
(Canton), where galangal is chiefly produced. 
This word is interesting as being in E. the old- 
est word, in AH. tho only word, of Chinese ori- 
gin, except silk, which may be ultimately Chi- 
nese.] 1. A dried rhizome brought from China 
and used in medicine (but much less than for- 
merly), being an aromatic Btimulant of the na- 
ture of ginger. It was formerly used as a seasoning 
for food, iuuI was one of tho ingredients of galantine 
The drug Is mostly produced by Aljnnta ojfleinarum, a 
flug-liko Mcttaniincous plant, with stems about 4 feet high, 
elothed with narrow lanceolate leaves, and terminating in 
short simple racemes of handsome white flowers. Thu 
[prater galangal is the root of Kirmnferia Galanga. 

roudre-marchannt tart and gnljmgale. 

Chaucer, Gen. J'rol. to G. T. p 1. 881. 

2. A sedge, Cyperus longue , with an aromatic 
tuberous root. Also called English galangal. 

The dale 

Was seen far lulaud, and the yellow down 
Border'd with palm, and many a winding vale 
Ami meadow, set with slender nnlinnaXe. 

Tennytem , Lotos- Eaters. 

g&langet, n. [Boo galangal .] Bame as galangal . 


Right Valve of GmUtom rtrltum. 


Galange [cometh] from China, Chaul, Goa & Cochin. 

Hakluyt 1 * Voyage*, II. 2 
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GalanthOB (ga-lan'thus), n. [NL., short for 
*galartanthns, < Gr. y&fai (yahisr-), milk, 4* &vOoc, 
flower.] A small genus of AmaryUidacea*, rep- 
resented by the well-known snowdrop, O. ntva- 
I 1 ® bought over with him n diamond They nrt . herbaceous idanta with bulbous roots, nor- 

row leaves, and drooping white bcll-sliaped flowers of six 


lelflir w 

valued at HO.OOOf. ; the king wished to buy It on credit . 
tills the sensible merchant declined, but favoured his 
majesty with the loan on yala-tlay*. 

Pennant, London, p. 618. 

gala-dress (ga'lfi-dres), n. [Boo.aatoL] A cos- 
tume suited for gala-day festivities; a holiday 
dims. 

g&laget.jpdeget, « 


[ME.: Bee ffalonh.] Same 


Tlmt la to wuto, of all wete lethere and dryo lattes, la>t- 
wex, si'bocx, pyncoux, galcaez. and all other wore iierteyu 
yng to the sable crafto. Kngli*h Gild « (R. K. T. H.), p. 882. 
My hart blood is welnlgh frame, 1 feele, 

And my galage growne fast to my heele 

Spenser, Hhep. Cal., February. 

Oalagiping (ga-laj-i-nl'ne), ». pi* [NL.; cf. 
Galagomna, a similar group name; < Galago(n-) 
4- -far.] A subfamily of Lemuridce, the gala- 
gos. It Is characterised by the great elongation of the 
proximal taroal Immics, especially the calcaneuui and na 
vlciilare, dispropor- 
tionately long hind 
limbs, nigh upright 
ears, and four nuim- 
inie, two pectoral and 
two Inguinal Tho 
group contains, be- 
sides t lie galagos prop, 
or, the smullest loinu* 
rold animals, ns the 
dwarf lemurs ami 
mouse lemurs of Mad- 
agascar, of the genus 
Mirmrehu * and Its 
sulallvlHioiiR. 

Galago (ga-la'g6), 
a. 1. [NL.J The 
tvpicul genus of 
the subfamily Ga- 

lagmina\ contain- , 

mg the true gala- T *>* c *‘— SSSHS^ — * 



scginimts. the tliree outer being cuncave and spreading, 
and the three inner erect and shorter There are four 
species, natives of middle and southern Europe and the 
raucasiiB. 

galantine (gaFan-tin), n. [< ME. galantune , gab 
cntync, < OF. galantine , F. galantine , < ML. ga- 
la tin a for gelatina* jolly: boo gelatin , and cf. G. 
gallcrte , jelly.] If. A sauce in cookery made 
of sopped bread and spices. llalliwelL 

No man ylt in the morter spices groud 
To (for] clarre ue to souse of yalentyn*. 

Chaucer, Former Age, L 16. 

With a spono take out yalentync, A lay it vpon the 
lireiic with reed wyne A poudre of synoniou. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. K.), p. 281. 

&. A dish of veal, chicken, or other white meat, 
boned, stuffed, tied tightly, and boiled with 
spices and vegetables. It » served cold with 
its own jelly. 

If the cold fowl and salad failed, there must be galan- 
tine of veal with ham to fall book on. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 84. 

gdllanty-show. 

'ji-an), a* Pertaining to 

x „ is, an archipelago in the 

Pacific ocean about 600 miles west of Ecuador, 
to which country they belong. 

galapago (gal-a-pa'go), n. [Bp., & tortoise.] A 
military engine of defense; a tortoise, testudo, 
or mantlet : the Spanish word, sometimes used 
in English. Also spelled gaUipago. 

There were gaUijngos or tortoises, also, being great 
wooden shields, covered with hides, to protect the assail- 
ants and those who undermined the walla. 

Irving, Granada, p. 374. 

galapectlte fgul-ft-pek'Ut), «. r< Gr. ytx a, 
milk, 4 irtycrdf, congealed, curdled (verbal adj. 


otrrgyvfoai, fix, fasten, eongeal, eurdle), 4- Ml 
In mineral*, a variety of haUoysite* 
galapee-tree (gaiypO-trg), n* The SeiadophyU 
lum Brownei, a small araliaceous tree of tbe 
We^t Indies, with a nearly simple stem bearing 
a head of large digitate leaves. 

Galatea (gal-a-tm n* [L., < Gr. TaMreta, a 
fern, name.] 1. in zool., a name variously ap- 
plied. (a) In the form 
GalaUtea, by Bruguitrc 
(1792), to a genus of bi- 
valve mollusks, of the fam- 
ily Cyrentdm, characteris- 
tic of Africa, containing 
about 29 species, such as 
G. recluse. In this sense 
also spelled Galathm », Ga- 
la! tra. Also called Egeria. 
and by other names. (6) 

In the form Galathea, by 
Fabrlclus (1798), to a ge- 
nus of crustaceans. Hoc 
Galathea. (c) ll. c.] In 
entom., to the half -mourning butterfly, Papilio galaUa. 

2. [1. o.] A striped cotton material. JKct* of 
Needlework. 

Galathea (gal-a-tho^), n* [NL. (Bruguidre. 
1792; F&bncius, 1793), improp. for Galatea.] 

1. In conch., same as Galatea (a).— 2. The 
typical genus of macrurous crustaceans of the 
family Galatheidat. G. strigosa is an example. 

Galatneida (gal-a- the ' i -dd), n. pi. [NL., < 
Galathea 4 -idee.] A family of macrurous deca- 
pod crustaceans, having & large broad abdo- 
men, well-developed caudal swimmerets, the 
first pair of legs chelate, the last pair weak and 
reduced : typified by tho genus Galathea. Prop- 
erly written Galateidce . 

Galatian (ga-la'shan), a. and n. [< L. Galatia , 
< Gr. Yakaria, tho"country of the Galatw, Gr. 
TakArat, a later word for K tkroi. Celts, connected 
with T&kkoi, Gauls: see Gaul.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Galatia, an ancient inland division of 
Asia Minor, lying south of Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia, conquered and colonized by the Gauls in 
the third century B. c. 

. n.«. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Galatia 
in Asia Minor. 

O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey tho truth? GaL iiL 1. 

2. pi. The shortened title of the EpiBtlo to the 
Galatians. (Bee below.) Abbreviated Gal . — 
Epistle to the Galatians, one of the epistles of the 
Apostle J’aul, written to the Galatian churches probably 
Aliout A. 1>. ftfl. Its chief contents are a vindication of 
Paul's authority as an apostle, a plea for the prinolple of 

Justification by faith, and a concluding exhortation. 

Galax (ga'laks), n. [NL.. appar. based on Gr. 
}dka , milk.] A genus of plants, referred to 
the natural order JHapensiaccw, of a single spe- 
cies, G. aphylla, found in open woods from Vir- 
ginia to Georgia. It is a stoinless evergreen, with 
nmnil-cnrditte leaves and a tall sca|>e 1 tearing a slender 
inceinc of numerous small white flowers. 

Qalaxias (ga-lak'si-as), n. [NL., < Gr. yatof/of, 
a land of fish^]prob.^tlm lamprey 

idw. ^The species arepeculiar to the ^esh wa- 
ters of the southern hemisphere. Cuvier , 1817. 
— 2. A subgenus or section of land-shells, typi- 
fied by Helix globulus. Beck, 1837. 

galaxidlait (gal-ak-sid'i-an), it. A fish of the 
family Galaxiidce; a galaxiid. Sir J. Bichard- 
son. 

Galaxiids (gal-ak-sl'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Go- 
laxias 4- -UUb.] A family of isospondylous fish- 


sal fin opposite to and resembling the anal, few pyloric ap- 
pendages, no adipose fln, and no oviduct. The family con- 
tains about 12 species of small fishes of trout-like aspect, 
inhabiting New Zealand, Australia, and South America. 
Also GalamUe, Galaxidas, Gahuriadcr. 

TE. adlaxie, < OP. 

gataxia =e It. gra- 
y' Way (in pure L. 
via lactea or circulus lacteus), < Gr. yakaflas (sc. 
Kiskog, circle), the Milky Way, also the milk- 
stone, and a kind of fish. < ydka (yotaxr-Lmilk : 
see galactic.] 1. In ashron., the Milky way, a 
luminous band extending around the neavens. 
It is produced by myriads of stars, into which It is resolved 
by the telescope. It divides into two great branches, 
which remain apart for a distance of 1B0* and then reunite; 
there are also many smaller branches. At one point it 
spreads out very widely, exhibiting a fan -like expanse of 
interlacing branches nearly 20* broad ; this terminates ab- 
ruptly and leaves a klud of gap. At several pointa are seen 
dark spots in the midst of some of the brightest portions. 

“ Now," quod he tho, “ oast up thyn ye, 

Re yonder, lo, the Galassis - 

The whiehe men elepe the Melky Weye, n 

For hit ys white : and somme, parfeye, 

Callen hyt Waflynge strete." 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 006L 



Qtiuj 

A taNMd and ample road, whose duet la gold, 
“ avement stars. as stare to thee appear, 
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n the galaxy, that milky way. 
i nightly, as a circling sons, thou west 
ur'd with stars. Milton, t. L., vl 


1M 

a in 

Which i _ 

Powder’d with stars. Milton, P. L., vii. 670. 

Hence— 2. [2. e.; pL galaxies (-siz).] Any as- 
semblage of splendid, illustrious, or beautiful 
persons or things. 

Often has my mind hung with fondness and admiration 
over the crowded, yet clear and luminous, galaxie s of 
imagery, diffused through the works of Bishop Taylor. 

Parr . 

•Galba (gal'btt), n. [NL., < L. galba, a small 
worm, the ash-borer.] 1. In eool. : (a) A ge- 
nus made to include such species of Limnasa as 
L. palustris . Sohranek, 1803. (b) A genus of 
araohnidans. Heyden, 1826. (c) A supposed 
genus of worms. Johnston, 1834. (d) A genus 
of stemoxiue beetles, orthe family Eucnetnida;, 
having a few species, all of the Malay archipel- 
ago. — 2. [1. c.j The wood of Calophyllum cala- 
ba , a largo tree of Trinidad. It is strong and 
durable, and one of the best woods of the re- 
gion. 

d^lb&lcyrhyndras (gal-bal-si-ring'kus), n. 
[NL. (Des Mure, 1845), intended to signify a 
meamar with a bill like a kingfisher’s, < Gal- 
b(ula) + alcy(on), kingfisher, + Gr. frbyxw, bill.] 
A genus or GalmUaas, having the characters 
of Galbula, bat a short, nearly even tail as in 


Oftlbullda (gal-bft'll-dfi), «I. pi [NL., < Gal- 
I ula + -idee . j A family of fisslrostral zygodac- 
tylous non-passerine neotropical birds ; tho jac- 



Kingfudier Jauuiiar ( i ootMcyrhynchus let* cat it). 

Brachyqalba. of 12 feathers, and a comparatively 
stout bill; the kingfisher jacamars. There in hut 
one species, (J. lettcotit, H inches long, of a chestnut color 
with dark wings and tall, and white ears and hill, Inhabit- 
ing the region of tho upper Amazon. Also written QaUml- 
cyarhynehv* 

galban (gar ban), n. [ME. galbane = G. galban, 
(j at ben, < L. galban um ; see galbanum.] Same 
as galbanum. [Now seldom used.] 

Brymstoon and t talban e oute cliasotli jmattos. 

Palladia*, IluslKiudriu (£. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 

galbanum (gal' ba-num), a. [Also rarely galban , 
q. v. ; ss F. gallidnum ss Pr. galbani , galba = 
Bp. gdlbano = Pg. It. galbano, < L. galbanum , 
LL. also qalbanus and chalbane , Gh jatyidw/, < 
Heb. khelb’ndh , galbanum, < khdlab, be rat ; cf. 
khdlab , milk.] A gum resin obtained from spe- 
cies of Ferula , especially F. galbani flua and F. 
rubrieaulut , of the desert regions of Persia, it 
occurs in the form of translucent tears, and has a peculiar 
aromatic odor and a disagreeable alliaceous taste. It is 
used in medicine as a stimulating expectorant and as an 
ingredient in plasters. 

Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and onyoha, and 
. . thou shaft mafci 


fce It a perfnmo. 

Ex. XXX. 84, 85. 

galbe (galb), n. [F., contour, sweep, curve, 
etc., OF. galbe, also gar be, a garb, comeliness, 
gracefulness, > E. garb 1 , q. v.] In art, tho gen- 
eral outline or form of any rounded object, as 
a head or vase; espeoiallyi in architecture, the 
curved form of a column, a Doric capital, or other 
similar feature. 

g&lbula (gal'bh-lft), n. [L., dim. of galbina, 
some small bird, perhaps the yellow oriole (< 
galbus , yellow, of Tout, origin, G. gelb. yellow: 
see yellow), a different reading of galgulm, some 
small bird, the witwall.1 1. The classical name 
of some yellow bird of Europe, siip]H>sed to be 
the golden oriole, and the technical specific 
name of this oriole, Ortolan gaXbula. The name 
wan also applied by Mbhring in 1762 to a South American 
jaoamar, and by LJnnnus in 1758 to the Baltimore oriolo, 
let em* galbula. See cut under oriole. 

2. [rap.] A genus of jacamare, established by 
Brisson in 1760, typical of the family Galbun- 
dtB. There are nine South American species, of which 
Y virulit |g a characteristic example. See cut under 
jaoamar. 

g&lbuli, a. Plural of galbulus. 

galbnlid (gal'bu-lid), n. A bird of the family 
GalbuUda; a jaoamar. 


It Is characterized by the absence of tho am 
blens or acceasory femorocaudal muscles; a nude ela»- 
odochou ; large cwcu; two carotids , one jmir of intrinsic 
■yrtngeal muscles; aftershafted plumage, 10 primaries, 
of which the first is short ; 10 or 12 reutrlces ; lashed eye- 
lids ; operculate nostrils, taro of fuathora ; rictal vibrissa) ; 
bill long, generally straight, sleudcr, and acute ; the feet 
feeble, with toes in pairs (in one genus tlie feet tliree 
toed), the second toe united to the third as far as the 
middle of the second phainnx ; and tarsi partly or imper- 
fectly scutellate. The Galbidutas have somewhat the as- 
pect and habit of kingfishers, with which they were for- 
merly associated ; their nearest relatives are the puff-birds 
(Buceonid(*\ and next tho lico-catcrs^lferepu/rcOaiid roll- 
ers ( Coraeiidas ). Tliore are 18 bihhIch and 0 genera. Vro- 
(talon, Galbula, Braehygalba, Jnramuralcyon, GfUbaley- 
rhynehus, ami Jaoamarop*. tonsjacitmar, and cut under 
Oalbalcjtrkynchut. 

Galbtuinte (gal-ba-li'n6), n. pi. [NL., < Gal- 
bula + -4ncp.\ A subfamily of GalbuUda', the 
jacamars proper, representing tho whole of the 
family excepting the genus Jammarops. Tho 
torm was formerly equivalent to Galbulida\ 
P. L . Selater . Bee cut under jacamar. 
galbulus (gal'b$-lus), n. ; pi. galbuh (-11). [L. t 
the nut of the cypress-tree.] In bot., a spheri- 
cal cone formed of thickened peltate sendes with 
a narrow base, as in the cypress, or berry-like 
with deshy coherent scales, as in tho juniper. 
See cut under Cupressus. 
gale 1 (gftl), v. [ME. galcn , sing, cry, croak, < 
AH. galan (pret. gol, pp. galcn), slug, ss OH. galan 
=s OHG. galan , sing, = Icel. gala, sing, chuut, 
erow t ss Hw. gala s = Dan. gale, crow. A deriv. 
of this verb appears in comp, nightingale, q. v., 
andprob. , more remotely, i u gale'*.] l. infra tie. 

1. Toeing. — 2. To cry; groan; croak. Hence 
— 3. Of a person, to “ croak”; talk. 

Now tollcth forth, tliogh that the sonionour (tale. 

Chauecr, li'rlar'a Talc, 1. 88. 
That gome [pereon] that gyrmw IgriiiH] or gale*, 

I myself sail liyiu hurto full More. 

York Plop*, p. 321. 

11. trans. To sing; utter with musical modu- 
lations. 

Tho lusty nightingale . . 
lie myghte not slope in al the nyghtertale, 

But Dotnlne labia gau he crye and gale. 

Court of Jjitrr, 1. 1366. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
gale 1 (gal), n. [< gale 1, t?.] 1. A song.— 2. 

Hpeocli; discourse. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
in both uses.] 

gale 2 (gal), n. [< ME. gale, a wind, breeze; 
prob. of Hcand. origin: cf. Dan. gal s= Hw. 
galcn, furious, mad, ss Norw. galcn, furious, vio- 
lent, wild, mad, otc. (particularly used of wind 
and Htorm : ein galen storm, eit galet vetUr (veer), 
a furious storm), ss: Icel. galinn , furious, mud, 
frantic, prop. pp. of gala , sing, chuut (cf. gaU 
dra-hridk, a storm raised by spells): see gale*. 
LesH prob. < Icel. gol , mod. gala, a breeze. Cf. 
Ir. gal, Bmoko, vapor, steam, heat, gal gaoithc, a 
gale of wind (gaoth, wind).] 1. A strong natu- 
ral current of air; a wind; a breeze; more spe- 
cifically, in nautical use, a wind between a stiff 
breeze and a storm or tempest. : generally with 
some qualifying epithet. : us, a gentle, moderate, 
brisk, fresh, stiff, strong, or hard gale. 

A little gale will soon disperso that cloud. 

Shtik., 3 lion. VI. f v. 8. 

A lid winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanu'd 
From their soft wings. Milton , P. E., 11. 864. 

Both shores were lost to sight, when at the close 
Of day a stiffer gale at East arose : 

The sea grew white ; the rolling waves from far, 

Like hermhls, first denounce tho watery war. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Mutamorph., x. 

2. Figuratively, a state of noisy excitement, as 
of hilarity or or passion. [Colloq.] 

The ladles, laughing heartily, wore fast going Into what, 
In New England, Is sometimes called a gale. Brooke. 

3. By extension, an odor-laden current of air. 

[Bare-] 

At last, to our joy, dinner was announced ; but oh, ye 
gods ! as we entered the dining-room, what a gale met our 
nose ! Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vl. 

Kadkerel gale, either a galo that ripples the surface of 
the sea, or one which is suitable for eatchtng mackerel, ns 
this fish is caught with the bait in motion, m gyn. L Tem- 
pest, etc. See wind*, n. 

gale 8 (gal), n. [s= Sc. gaul, < ME. gawl.gawyl, 
gagel, < AS. gagel, m., gugeUe , gagoUe , f., gale, 
MD. gaghcl, I), gagel m MLG. gagete-(krut), 


Galega 

America: more usually called sweet-gale, from 
its pleasant aromatic odor. 

1 Imated over, ran 

My craft aground, and huard with heating heart 
The SuYetdiale rustle round the shelving keel. 

Tennytum, Edwin Morris 

gale 4 (pi), v. [Contr. of garcTL, q. v.] 1. A 
periodical payment of rent, interest, duty, or 
custom : an instalment of money. [Eng.l — 2. 
The right of a free miner to have possession of 
a plot of land within the Forest of Dean and 
hundrod of Kt.. Brinvols, in England, and to 
work the coal mid iron thereunder.— dale of In- 
terest , obligation to pay interest periodically ; also, inter- 
est due or to hooomo duo. -Hanging gale, rent in arrears. 

Rent would be collected by revenue officers with as 
much regularity as tho taxes. W o should hear no more 
al “hanging gale," of largo remissions, of accumulated 
Edinburgh Her., ('LX III. 687. 

pret. and pp. gated, ppr. gaU 
vitn cold, 


20. 



Under Surface of Head of Tumble-bug 
( Co/nx Carolina ), nUmt four time* natural 
bUc i, guleu; si, palpilcr, 3 , luduia; 4 , 
suligulca , 5 , maxillary |Mlp , 0 , stipes. 


< *gagl + Vidhr a AS. wudu, wood, tree.] "The 
Myrica Gale, a shrub growing in marshy places 
in northern Europe and Asia and in North 


gale 8 (gjW)» «>. , .. 

ing. (E. dial.] To ache or tingle wil 
as the fingers, 
gale® (gfil), v. pret. and pp. gated, ppr. gat- 
ing. [E. dial.] To erack with licat or dryness, 
as wood. 

gale 7 t, u. [Cf. galley -halfpenny.] A copper coin. 

And thanne the Delyved to every Pylgryine u candyll of 
wax brennyng lu his bolide All the manse tyme, ffor which 
Uamly 11 they recy vyd of every l^lgrymo v gale oh. 

Torkington , btarie of Eng. Travell, p. 

galea (ga # le-H,), n. ; pi. galeat (-§). [L., a h 
mot..] 1. A hel- 
met, or some- 5 
thing resem- 
bling a helmet 
in Bkapo or po- 
sition. (a) [cap 1 
In tool., a gruiiH of 
fossil Hcit-im'hiiiM 
or echini of gulcuto 
form. (6) in en- 
tom., an appendage 
of the stipes of the 
maxilla of some 
insects, as dlBtlu 
gnislied from the 
lncliiia. another 
appendage of tliu 
same gnatliite. 

11ms, in the cock- 
roach the gnleu is 
soft, rounded, and poBsildy sensory in f 11 netlon, while the 
laelnla Is a hard curved blade, serrate and splnose. Hoe 
laeinia. 

Tho extremity of tho maxilla* is often terminated by 
two divisions or lobes, of which tho outer, in the Orthop- 
tera, Is termed tho galea. 

lu Cf enter's H>gne Anita, (tr. of 1840), p. 474. 
(r) In 0 mith , a frontal shiold, as that of a coot or gulll- 
nule ; a homy castpie uimhi tho head, as that of tho casso- 
wary (see cut under eUMtunrary ) ; a great hclmet-like 1 k>ss 
upon the bill, as hi the liombiil. See rut under hombill. 
(a) In anat. • (1) The amnion; rsiUciidly, tho part of the 
amnion which may rpvrr the head of a new-lmm Infant 
like a cowl. Also railed caul. (2) The gulcn capitis (which 
see, below), (e) In hot , a name given to the )mrts of the 
calyx or corolla when they uasnniu the form of a helmet, 
as tlie upfier lip of a riugent corolla 
2. In pathol ., hcadaclio extending all over the 
head.— 3. In surg., a bandage for the head.— 
Galea oapltls, galea aponeurotlca, in human anat. t 
names of tlie occipitofrontalis muscle, and especially of 
Its tendinous aponeurosis, which covers tho vertex of the 
skull like a cap. 
galeagf, n. Bee gaVcass . 
galeate (gft'le-at), a. I < L. galeatus, pn. of ga- 
leare , cover with a helmet, < galea , a helmet: 
Bee galea.] 1. Covered with a helmet, or fur- 
nished with something having the shape or 
position of a lielmet. (a) In entom., provided with 
a galea, as the max ills? of certain insects. \b) In omith , 
having on the head a crest of feathers resembling a hel- 
met; or, and oftencr, having a horny casque upon the 
head, as the cassowary, or a frontal shield, as a coot or 
gallinule. (r) In hot., having a galea, (d) In whth., having 
a casonc-Iiku induration of tho skin of the head, as many 
siluroid fishes 

2. Helmet-shaped: as, a galeate echinus; the 
galeate upper sepal of the xnonk’s-hood. 
galeated (g»'15-a-ted), a. Same as galeate: 
as. the galeated enrassow (Pauxis galcata). 
gale-beer (g&l'bSr), n. A beer flavored with 
tho blossoms of a kind of heather, or perhaps 
sweet-gule. It is made chiefly in Yorkshire*, 
and is said to be of ancient origin. . [Eng.] 
gale-day (gfil'dfi), n. Rent-day. [Eng.] 
galee (ga-le'), n. [< gale* + -«•!.] lu cftal-min- 
tng, the'person to whom a gale has been grant- 
ed. [Forest of Dean, Eng.J 
Galega (ga-16'gjl), w. [NL., irrog. < Gr. ytoa, 
milk, + &}e/v, lead, inauce.J A genus of tall 
perennial leguminous herbs, with racemes of 
blue or white flowers and linear cylindrical 
pods. There are 3 or 4 species, of southern Europe and 
western Asia. The goat’s rue, G. ojfictnah*, was formerly 
used In medicine as a diaphoretic and stimulant, and la 
occasionally found In gardens. 



Goat'* roe, or, u others call It neUga. ms y without 
disgust be taken somewhat plentifully In Its entire sub- 
stauoe as a salad 

Boyle, Insalubrity and Salubrity of the Air. 
Galei (gii'lf-I), w. pi. [NL., pi. of Galeus, q. v.] 
A suborUiual name for all the sharks or sela- 
chians except the Rhinos. 

Galeichthys (gft-lv-ik'this), n. [NL., < Or. 
yaXbj, a weasel (later also a eat), + ixMg, a fish.] 
A genus of sea-cats, or marine catfishes, of the 
family Silurtdte and subfamily Tachysurinw or 
Jritnw, closely related to Taehysurus , and by 
some united with it, but it is generally distin- 
guished by the smooth skin of tho head, 
galeid (ga y le-id), n. A shark of the family Ga- 
tctdai. Also galcidan. 

Galeid* (ga-le'i-de), ft. n/. [NL., < Galeus + 
-4dm.] A family of small sharks, selachians, or 
plagiostomous fishes, of the order Squall; the 
topos, in which the spiracles and nictitating 
raombranes are both developed. Tho common 
tope, Galen* canis or Galeorhnm* t/nh ua, is an example. 
The family takes name from the g< hub Galeu*, which is 
the same as Qaleorhtnwt, ami In how merited in a more ex- 
tensive family Galewhtnuiw Mew nit under Galeorhinu*. 
galeid&n (ga-16'i-dan), «. Baino as galeid. Sir 
J. Richardson. 

falciform 1 (ga'le-i-fftrm), a. [< L. gaUa, a hel- 
met, forma, shape.] Helmet-shaped; casque- 
like; resembling a galea. 
gdleiform 2 (ga'lfi-i-fArni), a. [< NL. Galons, 
v.] Having tho form of a galeid; resem- 
ing the Galeida;.'- 
Galemyin* (gn-lo-mi-S'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Ga- 
lemys + -tntv.\ A subfamily of TalpUke : sy- 
nonymous with Myogalinte. 

Galemys (ga-le'nris), n. [NL. (Kaup, 1829), 
prop. * Galmmys, < Or. yahky. contr. ya'ky, a wea- 
sel, + /Hi c = E. mouse.] A genus of aquatic 
insectivorous mammals, of the family Talpidw 
and subfamily Galemmnw or Myogalinm, now 
called Myogalo; the desmans or muskshrews. 
See desman. Also GaUmys. 
galena (gii-16'nH.), «. [< L. galena , lead ore, 

dross of mellud'iead, < Gr. yakiyvy, load ore (only 
as in L.), also an antidote to poison, lit. still- 
ness (of tho sea), calm, tranquillity.] 1. A 
remedy or antidote for poison ; theriaca. See 
iheriao . — 2. Native lead sulphid. It occurs crys- 
Ulllsod, commonly in cubes, and also massive ; most va- 
rieties show perfect cubical cleavage. It has a brilliant 
metallic luster and u bluish-gray or lead-gmy color It 
It a very common mineral, and Is valuable os an ore of 
lead and often still more so os un ore of silver The va- 
riety carrying silver 1 m called argentiferous galena Also 
called ftairntts False galena, or pseudo-galena. Hoe 

black-jack, 8, and Meiuie. 

Galenian (ga-lo'ni-an), a. [< Galen (hoc Ga- 
lenic*) + -m/i.] Same as Galena# Qal enian 

figure, the fourth figure of syllogism, tlie invention of 
wnloli la attributed to Union by A verruca and by a Greek 
glossator. It eousists of tho indirect moods added to tho 
first figure by Theophrastus with their premises transposed 
—that la to aoy, the premise regarded by Theophrastus as 
the major is taken by Union for the minor, and vice verso. 
galenic 1 (gft-lon'ikj, a. [< galena + -ir.] Per- 
taining to or containing gal mi a. Also galenical. 
Galenic 2 (ga-lcn'ik), a. [< Galen (L. Galenas , 
< Ur. I'akyvvg) + -i©.] Relating to Union, a cel- 
ebrated physician and medical writer (l>orn at 
Pergamum in Mysia about A. n. 130), or to his 
principles and method of treating diseases. 
Onion was noted for his precise deseriiitiou of the Ikiiiik, 
inuseien, nerves, and other orguns, and for his use of the 
methods of «x|»erimciit and vivisection The Galenic (as 
opposed to ehemlcal) remedies consist of preparations of 
lierlNi uud rtsits by liifusloii, decoction, etc. Also Galeni- 
cal, Galenian 

1 have given some idea of the chief remedies used by 
some of our earlier physicians, which were ls>th Galenic 
Mid chemical . that is, vegetable and itilnerul. 

O. W . Holmes, Med. Essays, p 

galenical 1 (gii-len'i-kal), a. Same as galenic L 
Galenical 2 (ga-lon'i-kal), a. Same as Galenic'*. 
galeniferoUB (gfi-lv-nif'o-rus), a. [< L. gale- 
na, galena, + jerre = E. ftcor 1 .] Containing or 
producing galena. 

G alenim (ga'lon-dziu), w. [< Galen (see Ga- 
lenic*) + -ism.] The medical system or princi- 
ples of Ualon. 

Galenlflt 1 (gfi'len-ist), n. [< Galen (see Galenic#) 
+ -wf.J In mod., a follower of Qalen. 

Your majesty’s recovery must be by the medicines of 
the Galenim* and Arabians, ami not of the Oliemista or 
Paracelsians. Kor it will not 1 m* wrought by any ono fine 
extract or strung water, but bv a skillful compound of a 
uumlwr of Ingredients. Bacon, To the K lug, ftcpfc. IS, 1612. 

Wo, like subtile chymlsts. extract and refluo our Plea- 
sure ; while they, like fulBome Gale nut*, take it in gross. 

Shaduwll, Epsom Wells, L 1. 

Those Galniist * were what we should call herb-doctors 
to-day. 0. W. Holme*, Med. Essays, p. 819. 

Galenist 2 (gilen-ist), n. [< Galen (see def.) + 
-is*.] A member of a Mennonite sect founded 
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in 1664 by Galen Abraham de Haan, a physician 
and preacher of Amsterdam, constituting the 
Armmian division of the Waterlandera. 

galenlte 1 (gft-l§'nlt), n. [< galena + -ite 2 .] 
Same as galena , 2. 

Galenite 2 f (g&'len-!t), n. [< Galen + -<te 2 .] 
Same as Galenist 1 . 

Not much vnllke s skill ull Qalontts, 

Who (when the Crisis comes) dares even foretell 
Whether the Patient shal do ill or well. 

Syloettcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Trophies. 

galenobismutite (gf-16'nd-biz'mu-tit), n. [< 
galena + bismuth + -if© 2 .] A sulphid of bis- 
muth and lead, occurring in compact masses, 
having a tin-white color and brilliant metallic 
luster. 

galentinet, n. Same as galantine , l. 

Galeobdolon (ga-lS-ob'dq-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yahky, a weasel, + p6A> of, stench, < (iielv, 
stink.] The old generic name of the weasel- 
snout, G. luteum , a common plant of Europe, 
now Lamium GcUeobdolon. See Lamium. 

G&leocerdo (gft # l$-$-s6r'do), w. [NL. (Mttller 
and Henle), < Gr. yah Ac, a kind of shark, + 
sepdu, a fox, also a weasel, lit. the wily one or 
thief. ] A genus of Bharks of the family Galeo- 
rhinifUP. (f. tiyri* Is the tlgcr-fdmrk, so called from its 
variegation in color. Kostll stiecleH from the Eocene up- 
ward have also been referred to thlH genus. 

galeod (g&'le-od), n. [< Gr. yafowAijc, contr. of 
ydktoiAijr, of’ the shark kind: see galeoid .] A 
shark of any kind. Sir «/. Richardson. 

G&leodea (gft-l§-o'd6-U), n. pi. [NL.. < Gale- 
odes , q. v.] Same as Solpugtda. Kirby and 
Spence, 1820. 

Galeodes (gft-l^-d'des), n. [NL. (Olivier, 1807), 
< Gr. yafaudiK, contr. of ya/co/dfa, of tlie shark 
kind, < yahAc, a kind of shark, + /Mof, form.] A 
genus of arachuidans, typical of the family Ga- 
leodukc, or Solpugidw. V or Snljmpa araneoide*, a 


Eiiroj wail species, rusemhleN a large ami very hairy spider. 
It runs with great ranldlty, Ih very voracious andf fero- 
cious, and will even attack ami kill Hiiiail mammals, bit- 
ing with Its powerful jaws Into a vital part. When at- 
tuckod It throws up Its head and HNHUines n menacing 
nttitudo ; its hlto is reputed to l>c venomous, though its 
]MdnoiinuB effects aro probably much exaggerated. It is 
found on the steppes of the Volga and in southern Russia, 
g&leodid (gfi-lfi'q-did), w. A member of the Ga- 
leodidas. 

Galeodide (gft-16-od'i-do), n. vl. [NL., < Galeo- 
drs + -i(Ub.\ A family of Hpidi»r-like arachnids, 
constituting the order Galeodca or Solpugidea 
or Soltfugce; the weasel-spiders. They have a seg- 
mented cephalothorax, the head lielug distinct from the 
thorax; a long segmented slalomeii; siiMielate cheii- 
ceres; pediform pediimlps, like an extra pair of legs, 
making five ]»alrs lu all ; two ryes; the liody hairy; and 
tracheal respiration. Those spiders uro active, predatory, 
and iiooturnul ; they inhabit hot countries, chiefly of tho 
old world. Men Galeodt*. Also called Salpuyidat. 

galeoid (ga'l$-oid), a. [< Gr. yaUy, a weasel, 
+ tUoq, form; cf. Gr. > afootM/t, of the shark 
kind, < yahAg, shark, + fhty“, form.] Weasel- 
like: applied specifically — (a) in to the 

arachmuaiiB of the family GaleoduUe; (ft) to 
the sharks or selachians of the family Gdleidas 
or its equivalent. 

The galeoid. selachians. T. Gill , Science, IV. R24. 

n. [NL. (Turton, 
+ oftpa, eye.] The 
typical genus of Galeommidw. 
galeommid (ga-16-om'id), n. A bivalve mol- 
lusk of the family GalcommitUc. 

Galeommid* (ga-le-om'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
Galeomma + -idw.'] A family of bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by the genus Galeomma, estab- 
lished by J. E. Gray in 1840 : associated by most 
recent conchologists with the Eryeinida \ 
galeopithedd (gaGS-o-pi-thS'sid), n. An in- 
sectivorous mammal of the family Galeofnthc- 
cidcu. 

Galeopithedd* (ga # lv-0-pi-the / si-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Galeopithecus + -idee . ] A family of 
arbon»al frugivorous firing quadrupeds, of the 
order lnscotivora , constituting the suborder Der- 
nwptcra or Pterophora ; the so-called flying- 
lemurs, formerly associated by some with the 
lemurs, by others even with the bats. They have 
n cutnneons expansion forming a parachute, extended to 
the nristA and ankles of the long Mender limbs, including 
the tall, and udvanclng upon tlie neck ; the digits also 
being broadly webbed. They are characterised by pal- 
mate and deeply iiectf nate lower incisors, having teeth like 
a comb ; inguinal testes ; a tsmUent penis ; a blcornuate 
uterus; axillary mamma; a large cwcum ; well-developed 
orbits and sygomata; the ulna and radius united distally, 
while the tibia and fibula are distinct ; large tympanic 
osseous bullre ; and a long pubic symphysis. Tne deutal 
formula is. i. |. o. pm. |, m. | ■ 84. See Qaleopithecu*. 
Also cslIH Gaieomtheeina. 


Galeomma (ga-le-om'ji), 
1825), < Gr. yathf, weasel, 



gaieopltheoold (gfi'lf$-pi-tb«'koid), a. Same 
as gaieopithecine. 

Galeopi&eonfl (gfiGM-pi-thfi'kus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. yakbi, a weasel, + ir%«coc, an ape.] The 
typical and only genus of the family Gcdeo- 
ptihec ides. There ore two species of flying-lemurs, G. 
solan t and G. pMlippenti §, inhabiting the forests of the 



Flying-lemur ( Galtepiiktc* * vofatu). 

Philippines and other Islands of the Indian archipelago, 
and the Malay peninsula, subaisting chiefly on leaves, but 
also doubtless on insects. They are nocturnal in habit, 
t Missing the daytime hanging head downward in the treee 
like bats, and dnrlng the night gliding through the air for 
many yards at a leap, by meMis of their great parachutes. 
See flying-lemur. 

Galeopsls (ga-lf-op'sis), n. [L. (Plinv), a kind 
of nettle, blind nettle, < Gr. yahoty/g (Diosoori- 
des), appar. for *yahoi}>ig, < yaUrj, a weasel, + 
appearance.] A small genus of annual 
labiate woods of Europe. The common hemp- 
nettle, G. Tetrahit, is widely naturalised in the 
United States. 

galeorhinid (g&'le-fl-rin'id), n. A selachian of 
the family Galeorhinida;. 

Galeorhinid* (ga'15-o-rin'i-dc), ». vl. [NL., 

< Galeorhinus + -tder.] A large family of anar- 
throus selachians, containing about 20 genera 
and a third of the species of sharks. They have 
an anal and two dorsal fins without spines, the head oval 
above, the eves with a nictitating membrane, and the 
hinder gill-slit above the base of the pectoral fin. 

Galeorhinin* (ga'lf-o-ri-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Galeorhinus + -fficr.J Tho typical subfamily 
of Galeorhinida ?, having the teeth compressed 
and entire or serrate. 

Galeorhinus (ga'le-o-rl'nus), n. [NL. (De 
Blainville, 1810). < Gr. yalrAg, a kind of shark, + 
pivrj, a shark.] A genus of small sharks, typical 



of the family Galeorhinidw ; tho topes and oil- 
sharks. G. galeus or Galeus canis is the tope, 
and G. eyopterus is tlie oil-shark of California. 
Also called Galeus (which see). 

Galeosanms tea'lf-o-sA'rus), n. [NL. (R. 
Owen, 1859), \ Gr. ycucAg, a kind of shark, + 
aavfiog , lizard.] A genus of fossil crocodiles, 
characterized by their tlieriodont dentition. 
Bee the extract. Also written Galesaurus. 


The most remarkable, in reference to the dental system, 
is tlie Galeomuru*. in which the well marked differences 
in sixe and shape permit tlie division of the teeth, in both 
upper and lower jaws, into incisors, canines, and molars. 

Oiwn, An at., I. 409. 


Galeoscoptes (gft'lfi-d-skop'tfiz), n. [NL. (Ca- 
banis, 1851), < Gr. yahy, a weasel, also some- 
times a cat, + ait&imig, «• mocker, < OKomreiv, 
mock.] A genus of uiocking-thrusheB of the 
subfamily Miming, or a subgenus of Mimus f the 
type and only member of which is the common 
cat-bird of the United States, G. or M. caroli- 
nensis . See cat-bird. 


galeot, galeotef, n. See galiot. 
Galeotherlnm (gft # l?-f>-th6 / ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. yahky, a weasel, + Byplov, a wild beast.] A 
genus of fossil carnivorous quadrupeds, prob- 
ably of the family Vwerridcc. 
galera (g$-18'ifl), n . [NL.. < L. gaXera , occa- 
sional form atgalerumi a helmet.] 1. Aplanti- 
grade carnivorous quadruped. Galera barbara, 
of the subfamily Mustelines, inhabiting South 
America; the taira.— 2. [cop.] A genus of 
which the galera is the type, or a subgenus of 
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Taira {Gaiera tartar*). 


GaUetis , contrasted with Qrisonia. J. K. Gray . 
— 3. Plural of galerum. 

Oalerella (gal-$-rel'ft), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1864), < L. galerum, galera, a helmet, + dim. 
-cUa.] A genus of ichneumons, of the sub- 
family Herpestinas and family Viverridcc. 

galeri. n. Plural of galerus. 

Galena (gft-13'ri-ft), n. [NL., orig. Galleria (Fa- 
bricius, 1738). pro b. < L. galerum , helmet: in 
ref. to the palpi, which are directed back over 
the head.] A genus of pyralid moths, of the 
family Galeriiaie. G. emmna or mMLmeUa Is the 
liee-moth, a great pest in apiculture, the destructive larvte 
of which feeu on tne wax, and also bore tulies or galleries 
In It. See bee-moth. 

galericula. ». Plural of galericulum. 

galaricnlate (iml-6-rjk'u-lftt), a. [< L. galeri- 
culum, a cap (dim. of galerum , a kind of hat), + 
-eitoi.] Covered as with a hat or cap ; having 
a little galea. 

galericmum (gal-fi-rik'u-lum), n. ; pi. galericu - 
la (-1ft). [L., dim. of galerum , galerus : see gale- 
rum.] In Bom. antiq ., a peruke. Bee galerum. 

Galeriida (gal-e-rf'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Galeria 
+ -fdw.] A family of pyralid moths, tho bee- 
moths, taking name from the genus Galena : 
used by few authors. Also spelled Galk riidw, 
Gallcrutw. 

Galerita (gal-§-ri'tft), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1801 ), 
< L. galerum, a helmet*] 

1. A genus of caraboia 
beetles. G. janus, a com- 
mon species of the United 
States, found under stones 
in summer, Is about three 
fourtlut of an inch long, blu- 
ish-black with red legs, nn- 
tcumu and prothorax ; ttie 
head is elongate, and tlio 
prothorax loss than half as 
wide as the truncate elytra. 

2. In Mollusca, same as 
Cajmlus. 

galerite (gal'6-iit), n. 
r< NL. Qawrites, q. v.l 
An echini to or fossil 
sea-urchin of the genus 
Galeritea or family Ga- 
leriUda;. 

Galeritea (gal-6-rI'te*), n. [NL., < L. galerum, 
a helmet, + -ttos.] A genus of ecliiuites, or 
fossil sea-urchins, chiefly from the Chalk: so 
called from the hat-like figure. G. albogalenu. 
one of the commonest species, is so called from its fancied 
resemblance to the white cap of a priest. 

OfllerlttdfB (gal-6-rit'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1835), < Galeritea + -idee.] A family of 
sea-urchins typified by the genus Galeritea, with 
globular or subpentagonal shell, eentrie mouth, 
eccentric anus, and non-petaloid ambulacra 
converging to a common apex. 

Galeruca (gal-§-r5'kft), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), of uncertain formation; perhaps < L. 
galera, a helmet, + eruea , a caterpillar.] The 
typical genus of 
the family Ga- 
lerucicUe, resem- 
bling the huger 
flea-beetles, but 
having the front 
flat with a median 
impressed line. 

V. aanthomelama is 
a European species 
which damages the 
elm, and is said to 
have been Introduced 
in America as early 
as 1887. It is of oh- 
long form, a quarter 
of an inch long, of 
yellowish-green color, 
striped with black. 

Also spelled CfoJfe- 

Qjtemdim (gal- 


or Fkytophaga,ot the order Cbfeopfero, and typi- 
fied by the genus Galeruca, now often merged 
in Chrysomelidat. Also called Qalerucee (La- 
treiUe, 1802), Galerucida (Leach, 1815), Galeruci- 
Ue (Latreille, 1 825 ), Galcrucites( Newman, 1834), 
Galerucides (Westwood, 1839), and Galerucariw 
(Shnckard, 1840). [Tho group is disused.] 
galemUL galerus (ga-le^rum. -rus), ft.; pi. ga- 
lera, gcueri (-rji, -ri). [L., also galera (neut., 

maso., and fern, respectively), a helmet-like 
covering for the head, a cap, < galea, a helmet: 
see galea.] In Bom. antiq. : (a) A peruke or 
periwig worn by both men and women. The fre- 
quent changes in the stylo of hair-dressing were imitated 
by these |ierukes. They were also worn for disguise, etc. 
( b ) A round or helmet-like hat of leather ; a hat 
or head-dress worn by some priests, especially 
the flamen Dialis ; any close-fitting cap, whether 
of cloth or of leather. 

As a separate male head-dress, there was the rralerus, a 
hat of leather, said to have been worn by the LueumoH in 
early times. Jinryc. lint., VI. 4btl. 

Galesanrus (gal-5-sft'rus), n. Bamo as Galco- 
saurus. 

OalesteB («&-le8'tSz), «. [NL., supposed to 
stand for *Galelestes, < Gr. a weasel, + 

IjyoTjfff, a robber.] A generic name applied by 
Owen to tho remains of a large mammal found 
in 1858 in the Purbeck beds of Upper Ottlitic 
ago, supposed to have been a carnivorous mar- 
supial, one of tho premolars of which had an 
external vertical groove. 
galet 1 , n. See gallet. 

galet 2 (ga'let), n. [< Gr. yd).ij , a woasol.] A 
book-name of tho foussa, Cryptoproeta fvrox, a 
feline quadruped of Madagascar. Cuvier. Bee 


Gftlidan 9 (gft-lish'lan), a. and n. [< Galicia 
(G. GaUeien) (see del!.) + -an.] t a. Pertain- 
ing to Galicia, a crownland of the Cislelthan 
division of Austria-Hungary, on the Russian 
frontier, formerly a part of Poland. 

IL ft. A native or an inhabitant of G&lieia 
in Austria-Hungary; specifically, one of the in- 
digenous inhabitants of Galicia, who are chief- 
ly Slavs, divided into Poles and Ruthenians, 
speaking their native Slavic tongues. 

Gfttiettl (gft-lik'tis), w. [NL. L Boll, 1826), < Gr. 
yaXtip), a weasel, a marten, + Ikti?, the yaXip 
aypla, or yellow-breasted marten.] A genns of 
South American plantigrade Musteline, includ- 




Gaisrita Janus. 

( Lina show* natural sice ) 


feiuf (ga'16-us), ft. [NL. f < Gr. yahii Sf, a kind 

of shurk marked like a weasel, < yater/, a wea- 
sel, marten, polecat.] A genus of sharks, giv- 
ing name to the family Galculw, and variously 
denned by different authors, a. cants, also called 
Gulrorhinu* fjahw s, is the common tope, ixinny-dog, or 
inlller’H-dog, one of the amailer sharks, about U feet long, 
with slian>, triangular, serrated teeth. Sec cut under Ga- 
tforlnnus. 

galgulid (gal'gu-lid), n. A bug of tho family 
Galgulida \ 

GalgalidflB (gal-gfi'11-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Galgu- 
lus + -idw.] A family of lieteropterous hemip- 
terous insects, of the group Aurocoriaw. it con- 
tains dark-colored bugs living in moist pluces, having a 
short. thick, clumsy body, a nearly vertical shield-llke tri- 
angular fuoc, prominent eyes, short, stout, acute, rctrorse 
rostrum, protuberant prothorax, hbiiit elytra, short spi- 
nous fore thighs, and long free hind legs. Also culled Gal- 
gulini and Galyulitcs. 

galgulns (gal'gu-lus), n. [NL., < L. galgulwt , 
some small bini,thc 
wit wall.) 1. In or- 
mth ., au old book- 
name of various 
birds, among them 
tho roller, Coracias 
garrula. (a) The tech- 
nical specific name of 
various species, as Lori- 
tnilus ualffvluK, a lory of 
Jiivil (7>t) !«*/>.! Hameas 
Cm arms, lirismin, 1 7(K). 

2. f cap.] In entom., 
the typical genus of 
bugs of the family 
GalguluU v, of heavy 
biiihl, with 1 


Grteon ( GaUetis or Ortsruia vttfata) 

ing tho grison and tho galora, related to the 
martens. G. mttata Is tho grison, sometimes called the 
South American wolverene or glutton, aud Guiana marten. 
G barltara Is the talra or galera. The genns Is now usu- 
ally divided into two, GaUetis proper or Grvsnnia for the 
first of these animals, and Galera for the secoud. See 
Galera. 

G&lidia (gu-lid'i-li), n. [NL. (Isid. Geoffroy, 
1837), < Gr. a young weasel, dim. of 

yt&iy, a weasel.] A genus of vi verrine carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds, typo of a subfamily Galidiitue , 
of tho family I ' iverridtv . There ore soveral spe- 
cies peculiar to Madagascar, as G. tlrgane. 

Galidictis (gaM-dik'tis), II. [NL. (Isid. Geof- 
froy, 1839), < Gr. }aA/(W’?, a young weasel (dim. 
of yaXir/, a weasel), + Iktiq, tlio yellow-breasted 
marten.] A genus of horpestine carnivorous 




Galntlus rculatus 
(Line show 


iows natural tize.) 





ft. ph 


Galeruca nslata 
(Line shews natural sttt.) 


, < Galeruca + -idee.] A family of tetram- 
erous herbivorous beetles, of the series Cydica 


. , iar « e 

prominent oyes, 

fiollowed lieneath 
to receive the short 
stout antomno. The genus is exclusively Ameri- 
can. G. oeulalUH is an example. 

galiat (gft'li-ft), w. [NL., a var. of (or an error 
for) L. gallfly gallnut : see gaifi.] An old med- 
ical composition in which galls were an ingre- 
dient. Dungltson. 

callage (gi'li-fij), ». [< gale * + -age, Cf. ML. 
galeaginm, a tax, tribute.] In coalmining, the 
royalty paid by the galee. [Forest of Dean, 
Eng.] 

GallC (g&'lik), a. A rare spelling of Gaelic . 

Galician 1 (gft-lish'inn), a. and ft. [< Galicia 
(Bp. Galicta ult. < L. Qallwcm , pi. Galkeci, a 
people of western Hispania: see GaUegan) + 
-an.] I, a. Pertaining to Galieia, a former 
kingdom and later countship and province in 
the northwestern part of Spain (now divided 
into four provmces) ? comprising a part of the 
ancient Roman province of Gallncia. 

The family of Cervantes was originally Galician, 

TiSmor, Span. Lit, II. 90. 

XL n. A native or an inhabitant of Galicia 
in Bpain. Also called GaUegan. 


GaliJn tts striata 

quadrupeds, of the family I tivrrida' and sub- 
family Herpeatinas, found in Madugnscar. G. 
vittata and G. striata are two longitudinally 
striped species. 

Galidiinss (ga-lid-i-Uno), it. pi. [NL., < Gali- 
dia + -*?w\]A subfamily of the family Viver - 
ridee, typified by the genus Galidia , having the 
sectorial tooth strong, tho upper tubercular 
molars broad, the feet subplaiitigrade, and the 
tail moderately long, bushy, and not prehen- 
sile. 



circle.] I. a. Pertaining to Galilee, the north- 
ernmost division of Palestine in the time of 
Christ, lying north of Bamaria. — Galilean lake, 
tliu lake uf (ImiHJHuret. or sea of Oaliluo or of Tiberias, 
lying on tliu eastern liorder of Galileo. 

J«oHt came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake. 

Milton, Lycldos, 1. TOO. 

II. ft. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Gali- 
lee. 

And nlioiit the space of one hour after another confi- 
dently nllirtncd, saying, Of a truth this follow also was 
w itli Irina for he is a Galilcean. Luke xxii 60. 

2. One of a class among the .Tews who opposed ‘ 
the payment of tribute to the Romans about 
the time of the emperor Augustus. — 3. A 
Christian, as a follower of .Tonus Christ, called 
the Galilean : used by the ancient Jews in con- 
tempt. 

He [Julian the Apostate) died In the midst of his plans 
in a campaign against IVrsla, characteristically exclaim- 
ing (according to later tradition), “ Galilatan , thou hast 
conquered ! " 

MeClintock and Strong, Cyc. Biblical Lit, IV. 1000. 
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Galilean 9 (gal-l-16>n), a. [< Galileo. prop, only Galipea (gal-i-pfi'ft), *. [NL.] A gonna of ra- 
the ‘ CliriHtmn ’ name of Galileo Galilei, tho ltal- taueoua trees ana shrubs of tropical America, 
ian family of Galilei beinff 80 called from one G. Cuipana is a small tree of Venesueia, and yields the 


ian family of Galilei being so called from one 
of its members, (ialxleo de’ Bonajuti. The name 
represents L. GaliUrun, Galilean, of Galilee in 
Judea: see Galilean 1 .] Of or pertaining to 
Galileo, a great Italian mathematician and 
natural philosopher (1504-1642), who laid tho 
foundations of the science of dynamics. lit* 
wax (inn of the earliest advocates of the Cniicriiican sys- 
tem of astronomy, and made many important ustronom- 
leul discoveries —Galilean law, the law of Lhe uniform 
acceleration of failing IkmIIcs.— G alilean number, the 
quantity g, or the acceleration of gravity. —Galilean tel- 
escope, n telescope with a ooneave lens for its eyepiece, 
like an oiiem-fflasH. See UUectm m. 

galilee (gai'i-ie), ». [< OF. galilee , guliln/e, < 
L. GahUva , Galilee: see Galilean L] A chapel 
connected with some early English medieval 
churches, in which penitents ami <*niochujm % DB 
were placed, to which monks returned after 
processions, in which ecclesiastics were allowed 
to meet women who had business with them, 
and whence tho worthy dead were buried. The 
galilee waa often lower than the rest of tho church, and 
was considered less Nacred Three gnlllcca remain in 
England, connected with the cathedrals of Durham, Ely, 
and Lincoln. The name is sii|i|NMcd to have been suggest- 
ed by the passage cited from Murk. Compare narthex. 

Hut go your way, tell Ills [Christ's) disciples and Peter 
that he goeth before you into Galilee . there shall ye see 
him. Mark ivl. 7. 

Durham's Galilee, however, is not a porch, for It has lio 
entrance save from the ( Inircli itself. 

The Century, XXXV. 2. 

galilee-porch (gal'i-le-porch), n. A name 
sometimes gi von to a galilee when it has direct 
communion tion with tho exterior, and can thus 
Ik* considered us a vestibule to the main church, 
galim, n. Hume us gefocm. 
galimatias t (gul-i-ma' shins), n. [Formerly 
also galimatias ; < F. gahmatuis , nonsenso, 
gibberish. According to Huot, tho term arose 
from the blundering speech of a certain advo- 
cate, who, pleading in Latin the cause of a man 
named Matthew, whose cock had been stolen, 
often uhed, instead of gallus MatthUv, Matt how’s 
cook, the words gaUi Matthias , the cock’s Mat- 
thew! But this story is doubtless a more con- 
coction, suggested by tho form of the word. It 
is perhaps merely a popular variation of gali- 
mafnfo, a medley: seo gallimaufry .] 1. Con- 

fused talk; gibberish; nonsense of any kind. 

And now Tacitus, so long famed for bis ]x>lltical mum- 
city, will 1 h 9 tnailu to pronounce this f/allimuttas from liie 
oracular trlixxl, “ The down were not convicted fx» prop- 
erly for the crime of netting Arc to Home, an for tlio crime 
of oeiug hated by all mankind." 

Warburton, Divine Legation, lv. } Pref. 

9. Any confused or nonsensical mixture of in- 
congruous things. 

Her dreu, like her talk, In a galimatias of novcral coun- 
tries. WaljsUr, Letters, II. 332. 

galimeta-wood (gal-i-mg'fjl-wfid), n. The 
wood of the white bully-tree of the West In- 
dies, IHpholis salicifolia. Bee bully-tree. 
galingale, n. See galangaL 
galiongee (gal-iqn-jS'), n. [< Turk, qalyonji, 
a man-of-war’s man, a sailor in the navy, < 
qalyon, a man-of-war (nrob. < It. gafoonc f a 
galleon : see galleon), -r ji, a suffix denoting 
occupation.] A Turkish sailor. 

All that a careless eye could nee 
In him was some young Galiongee. 

Byron, Bride of Abydo^ 11. a 

gallot, galliot (gal'i-qt), w. [Also galrot , for r 
morly gal foot , galcofo ; < ME. galiotr = D. gal - 
joot ss G. galiottc , gafootte as Dan. galliot = *Bw. 
gahot, < OF. galwto, F. galiote , galiotte, f., OF. 
(also F.) galtot, m., ss Bp. Fg. galeota = It. 
gafootta, < ML. galeota , dim. or rjalea, a galley : 
see galley .] 1. A small galley or a sort of brig- 
antine formerly in use, built, for pursuit, and 
propelled by both sails and oars, having one 
mast and sixteen or twenty sents for rowers. 

The whole Nauic there meeting together, wero 254. tall 
■hlppes, and abouo threescore galliot*, 

Hakluyt 'e Voyage*, II. 24. 

Certain galliot* of Turks laying alxmrd of certain ves- 
sels of Venice. 

Capt. Roger Bodmham (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 87} 

There are several fine araonals alxmt It fthe port of 
Candlal, which are arched over, In order to build or lay 
up shi]is or patentee, though many of them have been de- 
stroyed Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 268. 

9. An old Dutch or Flemish vessel for cargoes, 
with very much rounded ribs and a flatfish bot- 
tom, a mizzenmast placed near the stem car- 
rying a square mainsail and maintopsail, and a 
fore^tay to the mainmast (there* being no fore- 
mast), with forestaysail and jibs. — 3. A bomb- 
ketch. 


Am 
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Cuepana is a small tree of Venesueia, and yields I 
gostura or Cusparia bark, a stimulant aromatic tonic 
1 febrifuge. 

galipot (gal'i-pot), n. [Also written gallipot; 
< FT galtuot, formerly galipo (Littrd). Cf . gali- 
pot (lOtli century), a kind of pine; origin ob- 
scure.] The turpentine which concretes upon 
the stem of IHnm Pinaster. 
galimn (ga'li-um), n. [NL., < L. * galium , ga - 
lion. < Gr. ydTuuv, galium (so called in allusion 
to tho use of Galium verum in curdling milk), < 
ydta, milk: see galactic.'] 1. A plant of the 

g enus Galium. — 2. [oqp.j A largo genus of ru- 
iaceous herbs, with square slender stems, ver- 
ticillate estipulate leaves, small tetramerous 
and usually white flowers, and a single seed in 
each of the two cells of the fruit, which is dry 
or sometimes berry-like. The stems are often re* 


trorsely liisnid, and the fruit 1 b frequently armed with 
eked prickles. The roots of many fuiecles yield 
There are about 200 Hix>rle», found In all 


lere are about 200 specie*, t 

in the United States. 


minute hook 

a purple dye. 

temperate regions, over 80 occurring in t 
The goosegrass or cloavers, G. Ajxiriiw, Is a common 
siiecles very widely distributed around the globe. Vari- 
ous species are popularly known as bed straw. The yellow 
or lady’s bedstraw, G. verum, has yellow flowers, as lias 
also the crosswort, G. cruciatum. The former is employed 
In some parts of Great Britain for coagulating milk. 
gall 1 (g&l), n. [< ME. galfo, < AB. gcalla , 
ONorih. galla = OB. galla = D. gal ss MLG. 
galle ss OHG. galla, MHG. G. galfo s = Icel. gall 
= Hw. galla = Dan. guide = L. fcl ( fell -) (> It. 
fielr s= Bp. hicl ss Fg. fcl = F. ficl) ss Gr. XW (> 
ult. E. cholic A , cholera, etc.) = OBulg. cluti, sluci, 
gall, bilo ; perhaps allied to AB. gcolo, gcolu , E. 
yellow, q. v., to L. helvus, yellowish, and to Gr. 
xhep6c, yellowish-green : see chlorin , etc.] 1. 
Thu bitter secretion of the livor : same as bile*, 1. 
Bee also ox-galL In the authorised version of the Old 
Testament pall Is used to translate two Hebrew words, 
one signifying animal gall, and the other a vegetable pot- 
Him the nature of which is involved in uncertainty. In 
Turkey the gall of the carp Is used as a green pigment and 
in stain lug jrtqxjr. 

Ther hi habbeth dronko hlttrerc then tho patte. 

FUrtnieh Insurrection (Child's Itallads, VI. 273). 
They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with pall. 

Mat. xxvll. 84. 

Hence — 2. Bitterness of feeling; rancor; ma- 
lignity; hate. 

All this not moves mo, 

Nor Htlrs my pall, nor alters my affections. 

Fleteher, Kule a Wifo, iv. 8. 
Neither envy nor gall hath enterd mo ujxm this contro- 
versy. Milton, Church-Government, il , ITcf. 

3. The gall-bladder. 

The married couple, as a testimony of future concord, 
” of the sacrifice lielilud the altar. 


did cast the pall of 

Sir T. Browne. 

4. [Cf. bilcV, 2J Impudence; effrontery; cheek. 
[Local, slang. T— 5. The scum of molted glass. 
—In the gall Of’ bitterness. Hoc bitterness. 
gaU 3 (gill), *». [Early mod. E. also gaul, gaufo ; 
< ME. galle , < AS. gcalla, a gall (on a horse*), 
= D. gal, a windgall, = MLG. galle = MHG. 
galle, a swelling or tumor on a liorso’s leg, G. 

( falfo — Dan. galle = Bw. galla, a disease in a 
iorse’8 foet, an excrescence tinder a horse’s 
tongue, ss Icel. galli, a flaw, fault, defect. Cf. 
OF. galle, a galling, fretting, itching of the 
skin, F. gale, a scab, scurf, mange, itch, ML. 
galla, scab; Bp. agalla , pi. agalles, windmills, 
also a distemjier or the glands under the cheeks 
or in the tonsils. If tho Rom. forms are not of 
Tout, origin, all the forms must be referred to 
L. galla, a gallnut, with which at all events 
they ha vo been confused: see galW.l 1. A 
sore on the skin, caused by fretting or rubbing ; 
an excoriation. 

Enough, you nibbed the gulltle on the paule. 

Mir. for Maps., p. 468. 
If they he pricked, they will kick * if they bo ruhM on 
tlic poll, they will wince. Latimer, Sermon of tho Plough. 

This Is the fa tallest wound ; as much superiour to the 
former as a gangrene Is to a paU or a scratch. 

Government qf the Tongue, 

2. A fault, imperfection, or blemish. Balli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. In ghww-and marble- 
cutting, a hollow made in the surface of a slab 
by changing the direction of the cut.— 4. A spot, 
where grass, com, or trees have failed. Balli- 
well (spelled gaul). — 5. In the southern United 
States, a low spot, as near the month of a river, 
where the soil under the matted surface has 
been washed away, or has been so exhausted 
that nothing will grow on it. See bay-gall.— 
Cypress-gall, a gall which has a firm, sandy soil, free 
from acidity, Ixmring a dwarf kind of cy press unfit for use. 
Bartlett. Hoe def. k — To daw OH the galli. See claw. 
gall* (g&l), v. [Early mod. E. also gaul, gaule; 
< ME. gallen, chiefly in pp. galled, ( AS. *geaL 


Ka*, only in pa _ 
bone), = D. gaOm. gaU, 


geaUed, galled, ebafed (of • 
chafe, n OF. gaUer, 


gofer t gall, fret, itch, mb'; from the noun.] X. 
trane. X. To fret and wear awav, as the skin, 
by friction; excoriate; break the skin of by 
rubbing : as, a saddle galla the back of a horse. 


Besides, my horse’s hack is something gaU'd, 
Which will enforce mo ride a toiler pace. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. 


The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which pall'd him in his seat. 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 

Show ns thy nook where the king’s chain has galled. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, EL 288. 


2. To impair the surface of by rubbing; wear 
away : as, to gall a mast or a cable. 

And the Gabrieli, riding asterne the Michael, had her 
cable gauld asunder in the hawse with a piece of drilling 
yet). Hakluyfa Voyages, IIL 66. 


If it should fall down in a continual stream like a river, 
it would poll the ground, wash away plants by the roots, 
and overthrow houses. Bay, Works of Creation. 


3. To fret; vex; irritate: as, to be galled by 
sarcasm. 


Christ himselfe the fountalne of meeknesse found acri- 
mony anough to be still palling and vexing the Prelaticall 
Pharisees. Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 

No IVntlw can bo so unuaslo and provoking as those 
which gaul the Consciences of Men. 

StiUinpfleet , Sermons, III. v. 

The sarcasms of the King soon galled the sensitive tem- 
per of the poet. Macaulay , Frederic the Great. 

4. To harass; distress: as, the troops were puff- 
ed by the shot of the enemy. 

Lelaly then commanded three hundred horse to advance 
Into the riuer, whom the musqueteere from behind the 
works so palled as they were enforced to retire. 

Baker, Charles I., an. 1640. 

The Christians not merely palled them from the liattle- 
nionU, hut Issued forth and out them down in the exca- 
vations they were attempting to form. 

Irving, Granada, p. 44. 

II. intrans. 1. To fret; bo or become chafed. 

Thoult pall between the tongue and the teeth, with fret- 
ting. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 1L 1. 

2. To act in a galling manner; make galling 
or irritating remarks. 

1 have seen yon gleeking and palling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice. Shak., Hen. V., v. 1. 

gall 8 (g&l), n. [Not in ME. ; < OF. galle, F. 
galfo = OBp. galla, Bp. agalla = Fg. galha = 
It. galla = Dan. galfo, in comp, gal - a= D. gab 
= G. gall- as Sw. gall-, in comp, (see gall-apple, 
gallnut), a gall, gallnut, < L. galla, a gallnut, 
oak-upple.] 1. A vegetable excrescence pro- 
duced by the deposit of the egg of an insoct in 
tho bark or leaves of a plant, ordinarily due 
to tho action of Bomo virus deposited by the 
female along with the egg, but often to the 
irritation of the larva. Galls mado by Cyniindar are 
of the former kind ; but somo other hymeiiopters, as cer- 
tain saw-flies, and many lepidoptors, dipters, col copters, 
and hemipters are also gall-makers. The galls of commerce 
ore produced by a species of Cynips which deposits Its 
eggs in the tender shoots of the Quercus Lnsitanwa (Q. in - 
fectoria\ a species of oak abundant in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, etc Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously 
bitter and astringent taste. They are nearly spherical, and 
vary from the sice of a pea to that of a hazelnut. When 
good, they are of a blue, black, or deep-olive color. They 



are also termed nutgalls or pallnuts, and are known in 
commerce by the namee of teAOs. green, and blue. The two 
latter klnda aro the best The chief products of galls are 
tannin or gallotannie add, of which the best gula yield 
from 60 to 70 per cent Galla from other species of oak. 
os well aa from other kinds of trees, are met with in com- 
merce and are used for dyeing and tanning, aa tamarisk- 
galls from Tamarix oriental**, Chinese galls from Bhut 
mialata , and Bokhara galla from various species of Pie- 
taeia. These galls are of very various forms and sixes. 

The huts called paU* doe ever breaks out all at oooe in a 
night sad namely about the beginning of June, when the 
sunne Is out of the slgne Gemini. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvL 7. 
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1 priok 

Tbit flri. for whom your heart la tick, 
la three timaa worth them alL 

Tennyson, The Talking Oak. 

In the autumn (alao on oak leaves) are found those curi- 
ous flat brownish gall* commonly called “oak spangles,'’ 
which by many are taken for fungi, and have Indeed been 
described as such. Eneye. Brit, X1L 674. 

2. An excrescence on or under the skin of a 
mammal or a bird, produced by the puncture 
of an acarid or of an insect of the dipterous 
genus <Estru8 . JEncyc. Brit. — 3. A distortion 
in a plant caused by a species of parasitic fun- 
gus. [Bare.] 

gall 8 (g&l), v . t [< galfi, a.] To impregnate 
with a decoction of galls. 


By galling, silk Increases in weight, so that liy repealing 
several times the steeping in galls a very considerable in- 
crease of weight can be communicated to silk. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. BO, 
For the dyeing of raw silk black, It is galled cold, with 
the bath of galls which has already served for the black of 
boiled ailk. Ore, Diet, 1 868. 


Galla (gal 'ft), w. [Native namo.] One of a 
race of eastern Africa, inhabiting the region 
from Abyssinia southward to the vicinity of 
the equator, and numerous iu Abyssinia itself. 
Although having a dark complexion, the Hallos arc not 
related to the negroos; their language is allied to that of 
the Somalis and other neighboring iieoples, and belongs 
to the Hamltic division of languages. 

gallachet, «. See galosh. 

gallant (gal'gnt), a. and n. [I. a. < ME. galant , 
galaunt (found only as a noun), < OF. galant, F. 
galant (= Sp. It. galante), gay, sprightly, brave, 
pj>r. of galrr, rejoice, make merry, < gale , show, 
mirth, festivity, = Sp. Pg. gala , show, court- 
dress. sb It. gala, festive attire, ornament (see 
gala 1 ) ; prob. of Tout, origin : AS. gal, wanton, 
bad, = OS. gel, mirthful, = I), gcil = MLG. 
get I, vigorous, hilarious, proud, luxuriant, fer- 
tile, = OHO. MHO. G. geil, rank, luxuriant., 
wanton, lascivious (> Dan. getl, lascivious). 
Cf. Icel. gall , a fit of gaiety, Goth, gatfjan , make 
to rejoice. II. n. < ME. galant, galaunt , < OF. 
galant , n., s= Sp. galan, n. ; from the adj. The 
attempted distinction of accent in flic sense 
* polite and attentive to women ’ is recent (18th 
century) and artificial, in imitation of the F. 
accent.] I. a. 1. Gay; fine; splendid; mag- 
nificent; showy as regards dress, ornamenta- 
tion, or any external decorative effect. [Now 
rare except with reference to attire.] 

The gallant garnishing, and the lieautlful sotting forth 
of It, . . . that he left to Ills fiosterity. 

Sir T. More, TJtopiu (tr. by Robinson), 11. 2. 


A comely Virgin in gallant attire, which shall embrace 
him, and he her. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 264. 


As Rothwell was walking in the lowlands alane, . . . 
lie met six ladles sae gallant and fine. 

Bothwell (Child's Ballads, 1. 168). 

I thought he had been king, he was so gallant ; 
There’s none here wears sach gold. 

Fleteher and Rowley , Maid iu the Mill, 111. 2. 

’Jills towne is built in a very gallant plaoe. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 18, 1644. 

A more gallant and beautiful armada never before quit- 
ted the shores of Spain. Prescott, Ferd and Isa., 11. 4 

2 . Brave; high-spiritod ; heroic: as, a gallant 
officer. 


Arch. You have an unspeakable comfort of your young 
prince MamilUu*. . . . 

Cam. It Is a gallant child. Shak., W. T., i. 1. 

Questionless, this Gustavus (whose Anagram is Augus- 
tus) was a great Captain, and a gallant Man. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 0. 
He [Lesley] told them, by lying there all was sure ; but 
tlmt by engaging in action with gallant and desiterato men 
all might be lost; yet they still called on him to fall on. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own limes, 1. 

The gallant soldier whom he [Arnold] had led within the 
American lines . . . expiated his conduct on the gibbet. 

Lctky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

3. Honorable; magnanimous ; chivalrous; no- 
blo: as, a gallant antagonist. 


That gallant spirit hath aspir’d the clouds, 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Shak., R. and J., 111. 1. 

4. (Also ga-lant'.) In later use, courtly; po- 
lite; attentive to women; inclined to court- 
ship; in a bad sense, amorous; erotic. 


When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 

... the gay troops [of birds] begin 
In ffallant thought to plume the painted wings. 

Thomson, Spring, L 685. 

The General attended her himself to the street-door, 
uying everything gallant as they went down stairs, ad- 
luiring the elasticity of her walk, which corresponded ex- 
•fitly with the spirit of her danohiff. 

Jane Aueten, Northanger Abbey, xlli. 


Vlolaate del Cielo died in 10S8, ninety-two years old, 
having written and published many volumes of . . . po- 
etry and prose, some of the contents of which are too gal* 
tant to be very nunlike. Ticknor, Span. Lit, 111. 26. 

«ByiL L Magnificent, brilliant,— 2. Valiant, Coura (remit, 
etc, (see brave)', bold, high-spirited, manful. 

IL n. 1. A gay, dashing person (rarely ap- 
plied to a woman) ; a courtly or fashionable 
man. 

The reformation of our travcll’d gallant s, 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, uud tailors. 

Shak., lien. VIII., I. 3. 

I saw the auucicnt pictures of mail) Roman Gallant*. 

Cmryat, Crudities, 1. 186. 
Mer. This widow seems a gallant . 
hove. A goodly woman , 

And to her liatiUHomeness she bears her state, 
Reserv’d and great. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 
Now *tla uois’d I have money enough, how muny gal - 
lante of all sorts and sexes court me ! 

S/urley, Binl In a (’age, II. 1. 
Was It not my Gallant that whistled so charmingly in the 
I’arlour, before he went out this MonitugY lie's n most 
accomplished Cavalier. Steele , Tender Husband, ii I. 

2. An ardent, intrepid youth; a daring spirit; 
a man of mettle. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Amongst the rest he hod chosen (lahrlelle Beadle, him! 
lohn Russell, the only two gallant* of this last Supply 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'* Works, I. 1»7. 
Scarce blood enough In all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axc a stain. 

That our French gallant* shall to-day draw out 

Shak., lieu. V., iv. 2. 

3. (Also ga-lant'.) A man who is particularly 
attentive xo women ; one who habitually escorts 
or attends upon women; a ladies* man. — 4. A 
wooer; a suitor; in a bad sense, a rake ; a lib- 
ertine. 

O wicked, wicked world ! - one that Is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age, to show himself u young gallant • 

Shak , M. W. of \V M 11. 1. 
She had nothing to dread from midnight assASHins or 
drunken gallant*. JaneAu*ten, Northanger Abliey, p 138. 

5f. Naut., any flag carried at the mizzenmast, 
gallant (gal'ant ; m senses 2 and ga-lant'), v. 
[< gallant, «.} I. trans . 1. To make gallant or 
fine ; deck out. [Rare.] 


What hope hast thou to grow rp still in the pride of thy 
strength, gallantne*. and health ¥ 

Jbekker, Seven Deadly Sins, Ind., p. 0. 

That wliichgh cm to huninu actions the relish of justice Is 
a certain nobleness or gallant new at courage (rarefy found), 
by which a man moms to be beholding for the content- 
ment of his life to fraud or breach of promise. 

Hold* a, Man, 1. 16. 

gallantry (g&ranl-ri), m.; pi. gallantries (-riz). 
[< OF. galtantvne , galantrrir, F. galanterie (rs 
Sp. galantcria = It. galan lerta), < (fa f ant, gal- 
lant: see gallant and - 17 /.] If. Fine appear- 
ance; show; finery; splendor; magnificence. 

Beyond the Bluer of Palmes they found others thus Inf- 
ringed, and for greater gallantne ware about their necks 
eertalno chaines of teotli, seeming to lie the teeth of men. 

P archil*, JMlgrimuge, p. 647. 

He went along and shewed us the whole towne. and 
indeed 1 cannot apeak enough of the gaUautrjt of the 
towne. Pepgs, Diurv, May 15, 1600. 

No sooner was I elected into mine office hut 1 laid aside 
the powdered gallantne* of my youth, and liecnine a new 
man. Swift, Mem. of T. F. 

2. Heroic bearing; bravery; intrepidity; high 
spirit: as, the gallantry of the troops under fire 
was admirable. 

T take the gallantry of private soldiers to proceed from 
the same, If not from a nobler Impulse Ilian (lint of gen- 
tlemen ami officers. Stevie, Tatler, No. 87 

3. Courtliness or polite attention to ladies. 

The soldier breathed the gallantne * of France, 

And every flowery courtier writ romance. 

Pope, Iniit. of Horace, II. i. 146. 

It was not in the (tower of all Ills gallantry to detain 
her longer. Jam* Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 00. 

4. In a sinister sense, equivocal attention to 
women ; profligate intrigue. 

In the time of the commonwealth she |the Duchess of 
Cleveland | commenced her career of gallantry, mid ter- 
minated It under Anno, by marrying . . . that worthless 
fop. Macaulay, Comic Dramatist* of the Restoration. 

He [Lord Auckland] Is destitute of all that ability for 
the present discussion which Is not io lie acquired with- 
out much experience in the arts of proetieiil gallantry. 

Horsley, H|ieceh ii|kiii the Adulter) Bill. 

5f. Gallants collectively. 

Hector, Dcipliobus, llelenus, Anterior, and all the gal- 
lantry of Troy. Shak., T. uud (\, III. 1. 


Enter Bubble gallanted. J Ctsik, Green s Tu Quoquu. 
She is gallanted In her best bravery of silk and satin 

N. A. Rev , rXLlII 4. 

2. To handle with grace or iu a modish man- 
ner. 

I teach young gentlemen the whole ni t of gallanting a 
fan. Addison, The Fail Exercise. 

3. To play the gallant toward (11 woman); at- 
tend or escort with deferential courtesy : as, to 
gallant a lady to the theater. 

Old limn, whose trade I* 

Still to gallant and dangle with Die ladles. 

Goldsmith, Epll. for Slie Stoops to Conquer. 

n. intrans. To make love ; be gallant. 

I rather hop’d I should no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallant inn score 
For hard dry bastings used to prate 
The readiest remedies of love. 

S. Sutler, Jlndlhras, 11. I. 644. 

g&U&ntiflet, n. [< OF. gallantisc, < gallant , ga- 
lant, gallant: see gallant .] Gallant bearing; 
gallantry. 

Grey-headed senate and youth s gallantUe. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Hart-uss Weeks, i. 6. 

gallantly (gal'ant-li), adv. 1. In agallant man- 
ner; gaily; showily. [Archaic.] 

Tho wayes eeliwherc are galantly paued with foure 
square stono, except it Ihi where for want, of stone they 
use to lay hricku. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 11 60. 

The goldeu wiuged Lyon ... Is gallantly displayed 
above the gate. Curyat, Crudities, 1. 190. 

Thou who would not gladly 
Live Iu this brave town, 

Which flourishes irallantly 
With high renown T 

Shrewsbury far Me (HI twin’s Ancient Hongs). 
2. Bravely; with spirit; heroically; nobly: as, 
to defend a place gallantly. 


I went to Hide-park, where was Ills Mh^ and aboun- 
dance of gallantne. Evelyn, Diary, July 3, 1660 

State gallantry, the courtesies of intercourse lietweeir 
royal or sovereign houses. 

A more free ami Indefinite treatment of sovereign houses- 
by one another consists In fi lendly announcements of In- 
teresting events, as births, deaths, betrothals, and mar- 
riages; and in corresponding expressions of congratula- 
tion or condolence, amounting In the latter cose even to 
the putting on of mouriitng These com tonics of inter- 
course arc called by sonic text-wi Iters state-gallantry. 

Woolseg, 1 11 trod to Inter. Law, 0 84. 

gallanty-fihowt (gal'iin-ti-sho), w. [Also gal- 
luntcc s galanty-show; < * gttllaniy , a corruption 
of gallantry or gallanlisc , + slioir, w.J A ininia- 
turo pantomime performed by means of shad- 
ows on a wall or Bcroen. 

O yes, I have lieen, ma’am, to visit tho Queen, ma’am, 

And the rest of the gattantre show 

Piditiral Half ad of Oeorjre IV.'s Time. 

gall-apple (gftl'ap'l), n. [= D. gatappcl = G. 
gallapffil = I>an. galahlv = 8 w. gnltajtplc ; as 
galW + apple.’] The gall of tho gall-oak; an 
oak-apple ; a gall nut. 

gallate (gal'at ), n. [< gall-w- + -ate 1 .] In chcm., 
a Balt of gallic acid, (lallatf* are distinguished by 
the rapidity with which they an* decomposed when ex- 
posed to the ati in eoutuel with free alkali. 

Tho residue is exhausted h> alcohol, which dissolves 
some acetate uud sonic gallate of |Hitosh. 

C. T. Davis, leather, p 100. 

gallatln (gal'a-tin), ft. A substance obtained 
by tho Bothell process (which Boe, under pro- 
cess). 

gallatnret (gal'a-tur), n. [< NL. as if *galla- 
tura , < J 4 . gall us, a cock.] The tread of an egg. 

Whether it Ihi not made out of the gran do. ttallature , 
germ, or tread of the egg, as Aquapemle ami stricter en- 
quiry informeth us, doth scenic of lesMer doubt. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err , ill. 28. 


The duke of Exeter has very gallantly maintained the 
pridge. Shale., Hen. V., ill. 0. 

The foot lxriiavod themselves very gallantly. 

Clarendon, Civil Wars, II. 474. 
Hhe was giving him a chance to do gallantly what it 
seemed unworthy of Imtli of them he should do meanly 
H. James, Jr. Foss. Pilgrim, p. 478. 

3. (Also ga-lant'li.) In tho mannor of a gal- 
lant or wooer. 

gallaatnafifi (gal' ant -nos), w. The state or 
quality of being gallant; gayness; fine appear- 
ance; bravery; dashing courage. [Now rare.] 

Than began slmplicitie in apparell to be loyd aside. 
Courtile galantnes to be taken vp. 

Asoham, The Scholem aster, p. 136. 


gall-beetle (g&l'bft'tf), n. A coleopterous in- 
soct which causes galla : as, the grape-vine gall- 
hretfr. See Ampeloglypter. 
gall-bladder (g&Fblad'ftr), ft. The bile-blad- 
der, gall-cyst, or cholecyst, the cistern or res- 
ervoir in which tho bile is ^received from the 
liver and retained until discharged through tho 
gall-duct. It Is a very common structure of the higher 
vertebrates, inilng in man a membra noun huc of consider- 
nhluHire and pyriform *ha]K» lying on tlie under surface of 
the right lolie of tlui liver. Bee cut under stomach FOSML 
of the gall-bladder. Hee-fmmi. 
gall-cyst (g&Fsist), ft. The gall-bladder, 
gall-dnct (gftl'dukt), it. In an at., a duet con- 
veying gall or bile from the liver to the gall- 
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bladder or to the intestine ; a cystic, hepatic, 
or eholodochous duct, of which there may be 
one or several. J n man there arc three main gall-ducts, 
a hepatic, from the liver, ami a cystic, to the gall-hludder, 
these two milling to form a third, the commuu hlllurv duct 
(duetiih* ommiiiiischolcilochus), which discharges bile into 
the duodenum or find. jiurt of the Intestine. Also < idled 
gall jnjie mid Inle-iiuct 

galleasst, galliasat (gal'f-as, -i-as) f n. [Also 
gallius , ijalt'OH ; = 1). galea* , galjas = U.gateassv 
ss Dan. Hw. galeae, < OF. galeaoc, galiace , gaU 
leasse, etc., in mod. spelling gaUaee , galleasses* 
Bn. galea za = Pg. galeaga, < It. galeazza, aug. 
of galea , a galley: see galley.] A large galley 
formerly used in the Mediterranean, c»arrying 
generally three masts and perhaps twenty guns, 
and having castellated structures fore ami aft, 
aud seats amidships for the rowers, who were 
galley-slaves, and numbered sometimes more 
than three hundred, there being as many as 
thirty-two oars on a side, each worked by sev- 
eral men. 

filllllttH, 

Great palliasses, ll> Is mis, pinnaces, 

Amounting to the numhci of uu hundred 
And thirty tight, lull with 

JIcjiH'inxl, IT Vou Know not Mtr, ii. 

galled («41il), p. a. [I'p. of gall '*, «.] 1. Fret- 
ted or exeoriiiti-d ; abraded : us, u gulled buck. 

Let the palled Jude u im e , our withers are iinwriing. 

Shot., Hamlet, ill. 2. 

0. CharantonxiMl by galls. See galft, it. 

Gktllegan (ga-lo'g|tn), a. t< Sp. ( l allego , a na- 
tive of Galina, < 1 j. (I all terns, pi. Galueci , CaU 
fieri, Calf met , a people of western Hispania. 
Bee Galina n^.] A native or an inhabitant of 
Galicia in Spain ; a Galician. The Galleguiia arc a 
distinct race, speak a peculiar form of Spanish, and mi- 
grant minimi ly in gruut number* to work fur u time in 
other part* of Spain 

GftllegO (Hp. pron. git-lya'go), n. [Bp.] Same 
as Gallegan. 

gallein (gaPe-in), w. [< gall-icP + -r-w J A coal- 
tar color used in dyeing, prepared by heating 
together phthalio auhydrid and pyrogallic acid, 
muling carbonate of soda, and precipitating 
with an acid. J t. prod uces tolerably fast h1ih< les 
of purple and violet on cotton, wool, and silk. 

gallemalfryt, «. See gallimaufry. 

galleon (gar o-on ), n. [= F. galton , < Sp. galeon 
= Pg- gainin', itti armed ship of burden, = It. ga- 
leone, aug. of Sp. Pg. It. galea, ML. galea , a gal- 
ley : see galley, j A large unwieldy shij), usually 
having three’ or four decks and carrying guns, 
of a kind formerly used by the Spaniards, espe- 
cially as treasure -ships, in their commerce with 
South America. 

The forts Imn* could not secure the SpnnlMh /ratteen* from 
Admiral liluko, tho* they hull din close u mini tin* uiiiiii fort. 

Dainpier, Voyages, uu. HittU. 

The harlmre of Spanish America were ut the siune timo 
visited hy their [English] privateers in pursuit of the rich 
galleons of Spain. Bancroft, Hist. U 8 , 1 ds. 

The galleon* . wero huge, round stemmed, clumny 
vessels, with hulwnrks three or four feet thick, mid built 
up nt stem mid stern, like castles. Motley 

fillip after ship, the whole night long, their high-built gal- 
leon* cuuic. Tennyson, The Hevcnge. 

galleott, n. Bee gahot. 

galler ( gftl ' 6 r), II, Ono who or that which galls. 

uallerla, n. Bee Galeria. 
galleriant, n. r< F. gaUricn, < gal be, a galley: 
Hoc galley. J A galley -slave. J Mtucs. 

The prerogative of a private centlnel aliovr a sluvc lies 
only in the mime, anil the advantage, If any, hIuiiiIh for 
the gallertan. Gentleman Instructed , p. 188. 

galleried (gnl'g-rid), a. [< gallery + -etV.~] 
Provided or fitted with a gallery; disposed like 
a gallery. 

One of the gnllenetl fronts of an old Loudou Inn. 

Colonial amt Indian Exhibition, 1880. 

GalleriidsB. Gallerlda. n. pi. See Galeriidtr. 

gallery (gal'e-ri), it. ; pi. galleries (-riz). [Early 
mod. E. galery, galarye; s* I). gdler\j = G. gal- 
lene = Dan. Hw. galleri , < OF. galerle , gallerie, 
F. galrrte = Sp. galeria = Pg. galeria se It. gal- 
leria (MI 4 . galena, gallcrta), a long portico, u 
gallery; orig., perhaps, it place of amusemont, 
u special use of OF .galrrte, gallerie , mirth, glee, 
sport, amusement, < OF. gale, show, mirth, fes- 
tivity, etc. : soo gallon / and gala * .] 1 . An apart- 
ment of much greater length than breadth, serv- 
ing as a passage of comm uuieat ion between 
the different rooms of a building, or used for the 
reception of pictures, statues, armor, etc,; a 
corridor; a passage. 

Hnt loe Polite*, one of Priam's sons, 

Escaped from the slaughter of Pyrrhus, 

Como* fleeing through the wepous of his foes, 
Searching all wounded the long gallerie* 

And the voyd courts* Sumy, JSaeld, IL 
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For this world and the next world are not to the pure 
In heart two houses, but two rooms, a gallery to pass 
through, and a lodging to rest in, In the same house, which 
are both under the one roof, Christ Jesus. 

Donne, Sermons, x. 

Amongst other things he saw Gallerie* full of Qreeke 
Images. Pureha*, Pilgrimage, p. 69. 

Hence— 2. A room or building for the exhibi- 
tion of works of art. or, by extension, a collec- 
tion of such works for exhibition. — 3. A plat- 
form projecting from the interior walls of a 
building, supported by piers, pillars { brackets, 
or consoles, and overlooking the muiu floor, aB 
in a church, theater, or public library. 

After dyner, ho deported out of the hull, and went up 
Into a galarye, of twenty-four stayres of lieyght. 

Berner », tr. of Froissart's Chron., IV. xxxlll. 

He sat down amidst the loud clapping of hands, in 
which the birds Iwlow the liar and the strangers in the 
gallery Joined. Macaulay , Historical Essays, IV. 820. 

These gallerie* were also useful as adding to the accom- 
modation of the church, as people were able thence to 
sue the ceremo- 

ssr.’sanrtst 

the mass aud mu- 
sic as well as from 
tlxe floor of the 
church. 

J.Ferpueeon, Hist. 

[Arch., I. 670. 

4. A narrow 
passage, ojien 
at least on one 
side, and often 
treated as a 
decorative fea- 
ture, on the ex- 
terior or inte- 
rior walls of an 
edifice, enter- 
ing into the 
architectural 
design and at 
the same time 
affording com- 
munication be- 
tween different 
parts, or facili- 
ties for keep- 


*■ uw 

bar. The reason is that the sounds produced in one of the 
foci of inch a chamber strike upon the wall all round, and, 
from the nature of the ellipse, are all reflected to the other 
focus. 

gallery-furnace (gal'g-ri-fto'nfis), n. A pe- 
culiar kind of furnace formerly used in the 
district of Zweibrflcken in Germany for redu- 
cing mercurial ores. It consisted of a chamber long 
enough to hold from 80 to 60 cucurbits, arranged In two 
jMuraflelruws, which were heated by a fire made on a grate 
below. Each cucurbit had a small separate condenser 
made of eartlienware. 

ghllery-piotnre (gal'g-ri-pik'tflr), •*. A paint- 
ing too large for the walls of an ordinary room; 
hence, a picture fitted to be displayed only in 
a gallery. 

gallery-y§§4 (gal'o-ri-rdd), n. An artificial 
roadway constructed on piles, or in the form 
of inclined terraces on the side of a hill, so as 
to admit of a gradual descent, or in any analo- 
gous way. 

(gA 



Galleries of the went front of the Cathedral 
f Amiens, i^tli reiitury, illustrating treat- 
ment ut Kiilkiii.!. .is a decorative feature 


. ' * inent of Kmliik* .is a decorative feature 

lllg the build- (From Viulltt-lc-Duc , s ,, Dict. du 1'An.hltco 

ing in repair. ture,M) 

The name Is sometimes glvui, by extension, to similar fea- 
tiirus intended only for iirniimunt, and not affording a 
nutans of communication. Such gullurles are usual In me- 
dieval churches. 

Hound the roofs Irnn I a glided gallery 
That lent broad verge to distant land*. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

5. The persons occupying the gallery at a thea- 
ter. 

While all Its throats tin* nailery extends, 

And all the thunder of tlu* pit ascends » 

Pope, Imit of Horace, II. i. 820. 

The galleries would eortainlylose much of their venera- 
tion for the theatrical kings, ijiicens, and nobles, If they 
were to see them liehlud the scenes, nnlicdixuiicd. 

I r . Knox, Hpiilt of Des|K)tlsm, | 28. 

6 f. An ornamental walk or inclosure in a gar- 
den, sometimes formed by trees or shrubs. 

Those klmle of tarrasses or little tmllerie* of pleasure, 
Suetonius calleth Menlana. Coryat, Crudities, I 206 

7. An underground passage. Specifically -(n) A 
horizontal or Inclined subterranean passage, whether cut 
In the soil or built In masonry. comiiH'tJng different parts 
of ii fortlflcAtlon, or a fortification with a mine or scries 
of mines. In military engineering a ftallcry Is an under- 
ground passage whose dimensions exceed 8 hv 4 feet; 
when of les* size, It Is called a branch or hranch gallerjt. 
Hoe scarji gallery (uuder soar//) and count erscarj/ gallery/ 
(under ronntcrscarp\ (6) In mining , a level or drift ( Rare- 
lv used except lu translating the French word itnlenc \ 

8 . In soot., a long narrow excavation of any 
kind made by an "animal, as the underground 
passages dug by a mole, the boring of an insect, 
etc.— 9. Naut., a frame like a balcony project- 
ing from the stern and quarters of a ship. The 
part at the stem is called the stem-gallery, that 
at the quarters the quarter-gallery.— It). In/w- 
/uturr-maJanfj, a small ornamental parapet, or 
railing running along the edge of the top of a 
table, shelf of a cabinet, or the like, intended 
to prevent objects from being pushed off. in 
decorated furniture of the eighteenth century the galleries 
were an ImiKirtant feature. They were commonly of gilt 
bronze, --Qallery hit, shot, etc., a showy or super- 
ficial!) brilliant play in a game, such as to win applause 
from the spectators, irolloq.]— Whisperiikg-nllery, 
a gallery or dome In which the sound of words uttered in 
a low voice or whiMper is communicated to a greater dis- 
tance than under any ordinary circumstances. Thus, In 
an elliptical chamlier, if a person standing in one of the 
foci speak in a whisper he will be heard distinctly by a 
person standing iu the other focus, although the same 
sound would not lie audthle at the same distance under 
any other circumstances or at any other place in the chain- 


,gAF les), a. [< gaU « + -few.] With- 
out gall; good-natured; meek; gentle. [It are.] 
A dove, a meek and nolle** creatnre. 

Whole Duty qf Man, f 19. 

g&llet (gal'et), ii . [Also written galet; < F. 
gaiety a pebble, collectively shingle, aim. of OF. 
gal, a stone. Cf . F. caillou, a flinty pebble, and 
see caUiard .] A fragment of Btone broken off 
by a mason’s chisel; a spall, 
gallet (gal'et), v. t. ; pret. and pp. galleted , gal- 
letted, ppr. gaUeling , g aliening. [More common- 
ly in the corrupted form garret ; < gallet, w.] To 
insert small pieces of stone into the jointB of, 
as coarse masonry : as, to gallet a wall. Parker. 
Also garret. 

g&Ueta-gr&SS (ga-la'tn-grfcs), n. [Sp. gaUeta, 
hard-tack. 1 A very coarse, hard Duncu-grasB 
of the southwestern United States. 
gaUetdngpgalletting (gal'et-ing),*. [Verbal n. 
of gallet. rTj The act or inserting chips of stone 
or flint into the joints of rubblework while the 
mortar is wot. AIbo called garreting , garretting. 
galletylet, n. Bee galldilc. 
galley (gar i), n. ; pi. galleys, formerly also gal- 
Ites (-iz). [Formerly also gaily, early mod. E. 
galey, galy; < ME. galeye, galay , etc., = D. G. 
Dan. galei = Sw. galeja, < OF. galee.galie, F. 
galfo =a Pr. galea, galeia, gale = Bp. Fg. (obs.) 


galea = It. galea, < ML. galea, galeia, MUr. ya- 
Ara, yaktua, a galley; ulterior origin unknown. 
Hence ult. F. galdre = Sp. l*g. It. galcra , a galley, 
and E. galleass, galiut.} 1. A sea-going vessel 
propelled by oars, or using both oars and sails. 
The earliest snips of all natlous wero of this class, and 
were at first confined chiefly to coasting or to the naviga- 
tion of narrow seas. 'Ilio war-galley of the Greeks origi- 
nally hail a single most carrying one square sail amidships, 
and later two masts, but dejiended primarily upon Its oars, 
ranged In a single lino on each side, and each handled by 
ono mwor. It was rated according to the whole number 
of these. Tho principal sixes were the triaeonter, of 
thirty oars, and tho peiueconter , of fifty. Ships of this form 
continued to lie used as vessels of burden, but were early 
superseded for war by galleys rated according to the num- 
ber of banks of ours or ranks of rowers, ns the fnreme 
(n two-banked vessel), trireme, qvadrireme , etc. Greater 
numbers of banks are mentioned, np to forty banks of oars 
in a vessel of enormous size built for Ptolemy Fhllopator 
of Egypt. How these numerous banks of oars were ar- 
ranged is not definitely known ; it is probable that not more 
than three could have been placed one above another. The 
first recorded Roman fleet consisted wholly of triremes, and 
this was always the most common armament. The ancient 
naval vessels were long, sharp, and narrow in model, like a 
modern steamer, were capable of great speed, and carried 
large crows. Full decks, or several decks, were in time 
sulwtttiited for the primitive half-deck, or the short decks 
at the stem and stern ; and rams, towers, and other means 
of offense and defense were added. Galleys continued in 
use In the Mediterranean and other seas till late In the 
seventeenth century, ordinary ones in later times having 
from five to twenty-five oars on a side in a single row, 
each oar worked liy several men. with two or three /nasts 
and triangular sails ; and indeed they may be considered 
os not yet entirely obsolete, being represented by the 
feluccas and lioats of similar model on the Mediterranean 
and neighboring seas. Larger vessels were called gaUeaes- 
e*. (See galleass.) The labor of rowing was from an early 
date assigned to mercenaries, and afterward to slaves and 
prisoners of war ; and in some countries, especially France, 
nearly all criminals were condemned to servioe on the gal- 
leys of tho state, and were henee called galley-etavet. See 
trireme. 

Whan the Saisnes rSaxonsl sangh the Galeye*, the! were 
fnll gladde, and ronne in who that myght first In the grot- 
test haste. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), ill. 697. 

It is made a pally matter to carry a knife whose poyiit 
Is not broken off. Evelyn, Diary, Oct 17, 1644. 

The Dromones, or light paUie*, of the Byaantine empire 
were content with two tiers of oars. 

Gibbon , Decline and Fall, llii. 

King Ferdinand's galleys were spread with rich carpets 
and awnings of yellow and scarlet and every sailor in the 
fleet exhibited the same gaudy-colored livery of the royal 
lionse of Aragon. Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., !L SO. 

0. A state barge ; a large boat, especially one 
used in display; in a special use, an open boat 


altar 

formerly employed on the Themes in England 
by custom-house officers and press-gangs, and 
for pleasure. 

And each proud polity, u the passed 
To the wild eadence of the blast, 

Gave wilder minstrelsy. Scott , L. of the L., i. 15. 
The Jack . . . asked me If we had seen a four-oared 
galley going up with the tide? . . . “You thluksCustum 
HJs. Jack? said the landlord. “ 1 do," said the Jack. 

IHcktnt , Great Exportations, liv. 

3. A boat, somewhat larger than a gig, a] 
priated for the captain’s use on a war-ship. 
[Eng.]— 4. The cook-room, kitchen, or caboose 
of a merchant ship, man-of-war, or steamer; 
also, the stove or range in the galley. 

To me he [the ship’s oook] was unweariedly kind, and 
always glad Co sec me iu the paUey, which he kept as clean 
as a new pin ; the dishes hanging up burnished, and his 
parrot in a cage in one corner. 

JL L. Steventon, Treasure Island, x. 
The place had much of the furniture of one of our pres- 
nit cabooses or polity*. There was a kind of dresser, and 
there were racks for holding dishes, an old brass time- 
piece, ... a couple of wooden bellows, and such matters. 

IK. C. UummU, Death Ship, xxiv. 

G. In printing, an oblong shallow tray of brass 
or wood, rarely of sine, on which the composi- 
tor deposits his type. The galley of wood (now little 
used) is usually gauged only on the lower side and at the 
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gallcy-man (gal'i-rafta), n. 1. One who rows 
in or has charge of a galley.— 2f. A merchant 
trading with galleys; specifically, an Italian 
merchant who lamb'd wines, etc., from the gal- 
leys at a place called “ Galley-key ” in Thames 
street, London. 

galley-news (gal'i-nuz), n. Xaut., unfounded 
rumor. [Colloq.l 
galley-proof (gari-pruf), n 
on a galley. 

, ley-punt (gal 'i-punt), n. An oj»en boat used 

on the coast of England for communicating 
with ships. 


galllard (gal'yjlrd), a. and s. [I. ft. ME. pop- 
ford, < OF. galliard, gaillart. F. gaitlard m Fr. 
gaUlart , gallarl , gathart as Bp. ga liar do as Pg. 
galhardo = It. gaghardo , gay, lively, brisk, 
merxy. Origin uncertain. II. n. < F. gaillard , 
a jolly, gay fellow' ; in dof. 2, like F. gnillarde f 
< Bp. gal tarda, a lively dance, fora, of gallar- 
<fo, lively. Hoc 1.] I, a. Brisk; gay; lively; 
A proof from type jaunty. [Archaic.] 

Gaylord he was, os guldfynch in the schawe. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 8. 
Kr. We either, looking on each other, thrlvo— 

An. Klioot up, grow mil mat 

J£r. Yes, him more alive ! 

II. Joneon, Love’s Welcome nt Bolsover. 



Printers’ Galley. 


top. Brass galleys, and also some wooden galleys, are 
flanged on both sides, and on these the type can be locked 
up for taking proofs. See jnroqf-aallcy and dice-pulley. - 
Standing galley, an Immovable inclined plane, fitted 
with cleats, on which type is kept standing. 

g&lley-archt (gal'i-kreh), ft. pi. A structure 
for the reception and security of galleys in 
port. Hamer sly. Compare galley-house. 

galley-balk (gal'i-b&k), w. [Also galleybaulc, 
gallybauk, - bawk ; < gaUey + balk^J] A balk in 
the chimney, with a crook, on which to hang 
pots, etc. lirockctt. [Prov. Eng.] 

Like the pothooks by moans of which pots were hung 
over cottage Area from the aalley-hawk, which in those 
tiny h was to bo found stretched across every house-place 
chimney. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 893. 

galley-bird (gal'i-bftrd), ». A woodpecker, 
galley-cabinet (gal'i-kab'i-net), n. In print- 
ing, a series of shallow pigeonholes with in- 
clined supports, in which galleys of type are 
placed. 

galley-dlvisiont (gal'i-di-vizh'qn), ft. In arith., 
n variety of scratch division (which see, under 
division) : so called because an extended ex- 
ample made a mass of figures somewhat in 
the shape of a galley. 

galley-lire (gari-flr), n. The fire in the cook’s 
galley on board Bhip. 

galley-foistt (gal'i-foist), n. A barge of state : 
sometimes specifically applied to the barge in 
which the Lord Mayor of London formerly went 
in state to Westminster. 

When the galley-fcid is afloat to Westminster. 

B. Joneon , Kplcarae, iv. 1 . 

This is your brother’s will ; and, as I take It, he makes 
no mention of such company as yon would draw unto you, 
— captains of paUcy-fointe, such as in a clear day have seen 
t'alals. Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, L 2. 

galley-halfjpennyt (gal'i-ha'pe-ni), n. ; pi. gaU 
ley-half pern o (-pens). [Early mod. E. galvhalf - 
petty ; so called because introduced by Italian 
merchants, commonly called gaUcy^men: see 
galley-man, 2.] A silver coin of Genoa (and 
perhaps of other Italian eities), onee much im- 
ported into England, especially in the fifteenth 
century. The coin had an Illegal circulation in England 
os a halfjMmny, and seems also to have been called a Jane. 
«u! of jremJxIL Hen. VIEL] paly half pans was banysshed 

Arnold '* Chronicle (1502-1510), ed. 1811, p. 111. 
...tosared for 1J voces of palyJuUfepmye sold this yere vl* 
Jtlj*. Churchwardens Account Book (1521-22). 

Iliey had a certalne ooyne of silver amongst themselves, 
which were half-pence of Genoa, and were called polity 
halfpence. Stow, Survey of London (ed. 1500), p. 07. 

Venetian merchants who traded to England In their 
Rallies i brought their own money, called galley-halfpence, 
to trade with, to the injury qf onr countrymen. They 
were repeatedly forbidden by . . . Hen. IV., V., VI., and 

•III* Do/wistu GlOMAlY* 

Eallgy-hoOMt (gml'i-hous), n. A boat-house. 

Theee gaUey-houm are 50 or SO paces from the river 
ude; and when they bring the gallies into them, there Is 
a strong me brought round the stern of the vessel, and 
both ends stretched along, one on each side. 

Dumpier, Voyages, an. ISIS. 


Right ahead of us was a small policy -punt, flashing 
through the seas under her fi Hgmciit of reefed canvas. 

W. C. Bunnell, .lack's Courtship, xxlil. 

galley-rack (gal'i-rak), w. In printing, a series 
of inclined brackets made to hold galleys, 
galley-rest (gal'i-rast), «. In printing, two 
projecting arms or brackets, inclined, to hold 
a galley; or a ledge fixed u)hhi n compositor’s 
upper case to hold the galley temporarily out 
of liis way. 

galley-slave (gal'i-slfiv), n. 1. A person con- 
demned for a crime to work at the oar on board 
a galley. This practice no longer exists, but tlie French 
stlTl use the equlvalentterm galerinn interchangeably with 
format (which seeX 

LIlH'rty . . . 

Blushed, that effects like these slio should produce, 
Worse than the deeds of galley-nlaven broke Ioohc. 

Counter, Table-Talk, 1. 327. 

2. A compositor, jocosely regarded as bound 
to the “galley.” Moxon, Mech. Exorcises, p. 
302. 

gaUeytilet (gal'i-tll), n. Same as galHtilc. 
galley-work (gal'i-wfcrk), w. Work in baked 
clay ; pottery in general, 
galley-worm, a. &eegal!y-womi. 
galley-yarn (gal'i-yam), n. Naut., an un- 
founded rumor or tale, such as is often heard 
in ships’ galleys. [Colloq.J 
gall-fly (gill'fll), n. [= G. gall-flicgc ; as gall « 
+ fly*. ] An insect which occasions galls on 
plants by puncturing them; especially, a hy- 
monopter of the group UaUicolw or Itiplolepa- 
rtiv, as a cynipid. See galft, aud cut under ( y- 
nips.— Guest gall-flies. Hoe hupdlinw. 
gall-gnat (g&l'nat), n. The popular name of 
those dipterous insects of the family Cecidomy- 
idw which make galls on plant*. Most of them 
Kdong to the genora Ceeidomyta and IhjUomn. The lai va 
Ik a minute, legless, usually reddish maggot, which f«*r the 
nioMt |Mrt spins a delicate cocoon, nftenest underground, 
Indore transforming to pupa , the adult Is u very graceful, 
delicate, two- 
winged fly. The 
galls of the sev- 
eral species on 
different plants 
are extremely 
diverse In form 
and character; 
they are often 
found on annu- 
al plAtitH, which 
is seldom the 
esse with those 
of the gall- 
makers of the 
hymenopterous 
family Cyniyi- 

ChSliifgal'I), 
ft.pl. [L.,pl. 
of galfus, cock.] Same an Gallina ? or Gallinacew . 

Plural of Gallup. 

galllambi, «. Plural of gallwmbus. 
gftlliambic (gal-i-am'bik), a. and n . [< L. gal- 
Uambieus (LGr. yaMaay t itK6v, neut., sc. glrpov, 
meter), < galliawbus: see galliambus.'] I, a. 
Constituting a galliambus ; consisting of galli- 
ambi : an epithet of a variety of Ionic verse said 
to have first come into use among the Oalli or 
priests of the Phrygian Cybelc. See galliambus . 

n. ft. A galliambus; a verse consisting of 
four Ionics a raiuore with variations and sub- 
stitutions. 

galllambl&g (gal-i-am'bus), n.; pi. galliambi 
(-W). [< L. galliambus, lit. a song of the Galli, 
so called from its association with the worship 
of the Phrygian goddess Cybele, whose priests, 
the Galli, are said to have used such measures 
in lines of invective or raillery : see Gallu*' 2 
and iambus .] In pros., a kind of Ionic verse 
consisting of two iambic dimeters catalectic, 
the last of which wants the final syllable . The 
galliambus is also called metroiacon. 

Qftlliant (gal'i-au), a. [< L. Gallia, Gaul, + 
-ftft.1 Of or pertaining to Gaul or France; 
Gallic; French. [BareT] 

An eminent monsieur, that, It seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home. Shah., Cymbeline, 1. 7. 



Gall-gnat ffetnnlr), a ipecies of Cecidnt^yim, 
natural . 4, male antenna, magnified. 


A landsman could hardly have worn this garb and shown 
this face, and worn and shown them Imth with such a 
yalliard air, without undergoing Mtcni ijuustion lieforc a 
magistrate. Hawthorne, Scarlet Loiter, p. 278. 

Those wretched roiupnriiii wen* om c gay 
Aud palian I, of the modest middle cIhhh. 

Browning, King and Book, 1. 57. 

II. n. 1. A brisk, lively man; a gay, jaunty 
fellow: a*, “Selden is a galliard Cleveland. 

William Johnstone of Wumpliruy, eullod the Qalhard , 
was n noted freolxHiter. . . . Thu wonl Ih still usi'd In 
Hcotlund, to cxpwHsnn active, gay, illsHlputed elmrneter. 

Scott, quotoa In Child's Ballads, A 1 100. 

2. A spirited dance for two dancers only, com- 
mon in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries: one of the precursors of the minuet. Also 
called romanenm. 

Kong with volet* or to the Lute, Plthemii or llarne, or 
duunced by niemmroi iih the Italian Paiiati anil Halliard 
are at the>to dales. Buttenham, Arte of Eng. l*Oesie, p. 87. 
And bids von he advis'd, there's nought in Franco 
That ean he with a nimble yallianl won. 

Shak., Hon. V.. i. 2. 

If yon hud but >oiir long stockings on, to ho dancing a 
yalliard as hIic comes b> 

Jl. Jtnintm, livery Man out of ills Humour, 111. 8. 

3. Music written for such a fiance, or in its 
rhythm, which is triple mid emphatic, but not 
rapid. [Obsolete' or archaic in all uses.] 

galliardlset, n. [Also gallwrdicv; < OF. gail- 
lardise, < gadlard, gay : set* galliard .] Merri- 
ment; excessive gaiety; merrymaking. 

I am no way facetious, nor dls]MMeil for the mirth and 
palliardize of eompnny ; yet. in one tlieiiin 1 can compose 
a whole Comedy, liehold the action, npproliend the Jests, 
and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. 

Sir T. Bmwne, lleliglo Medici. 

galliardneBSt (gal'yiird-nes), w. Gaiety. 

Ills rest failed him, Ills countenance changed, his 
spriglitful pleasance ami galllardnenn abuted. 

Gay ton, Notes oil Don Quixote, p. 208. 

galliasflt, n. Bee galleass. 

Gallic 1 (gal'ik), a. [< L. Gallirus , pertaining 
to Gaul or the Gauls, < Gallia. Gaul, Gallns, a 
Gaul : see Gaufl .] Of or pertaining to Gaul or 
France. 

The sturdy squire to Gallic niHHlcrs sttnip, 

And drown his lands and niunors in u noii|>o. 

l'ogc, Dunciud, Iv. G05w 

Not only the presence in Frunee of Aleuln, hut the con- 
sequences flowing from Ills thoughtful foresight, soon 
made themselves lie felt among our Galhr neighbours. 

Jtoek, Chun li of our Fathers, 1. 282. 

gallic 2 (gal'ik or gftl'ik), a. 1= F. gallique, < 
NL. gallicus , < L. gal /a, gallnut: see gall*.] 
Belonging to gallu or oak -apples ; derived from 
galls — Gallic arid, <' 7 lln<>K> an organic add which 
crystal lixeH In brilliant prisum, generally of a iwle-yeliow 
color, without mlnr and hn\ ing an aeid taste. It exists 
ready-formed in the Heeds of the mango, and is a product 
of the deeomiKMition of tannic add. With ferric salts In 
solution It produces a deep bluish-black precipitate. It 
is used in medicine ns mi sHtringent, and is well known aa 
an Ingredient In Ink Kru ink. 

Gali lean (gal'i-kan), a. and ft. [< L. Gallicus , 
< Gallia, Gaul : *eo Uatffl.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to Gaul or France. 

The Galilean hi ript, which was the parent of the Irish 
uncial. I none Taylor, The Alphuliet, II 17(1, note. 

2. Specifically, pertaining to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Franco. Bee Gallioamsm . 

But In p'gartl to the central question, where the infal- 
libility of the Church lies, the Ultramoutancs tell us that 
the Gallican belief, that nothing has the seal of infallibil- 
ity which has not been received by the whole Church, la 
extinct iu France. Puney, Eirenicon, p. 270. 

The Galhean theory [of church government! views the 
Church us a constitutional monarchy, of which tin* Pope 
!h either Jure Di vino, or merely Jure F.rt lcslnstlco, the 
reHfHjnslble head; Invested with legislative and execu- 
tive flint tions while the supreme representative power of 
the nnirch, the (Ecumenical Council, Is in almyanee ; lint 
owing tnipllrltobedlence to such a Synod when assembled, 
liable to be suspended or deposed by It, and compelled to 
submit to its decisions on pain of the guilt and the conse- 
quences of schism. J. if. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 16. 
QalllOW Church, the branch of the Roman Catholic 
Church In France, which has enjoyed greater privileges and 
had a more independent development than the branches 
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of that church In other European countries. Its com* 
parativu Independence has been due to the persistent 
reslMtanco of the civil ]M>wer, supported by a portion «»f 
the clergy and people distinctively called the Gallium 
part} , Pi the eiicroachmvuts of the papal fiowor, hut 
there has always lienii u strong ultramontane party in Lhu 
French church favorable to pai>ul claim*.— Galilean lib- 
erties, the iK'culiar privileges enjoyed by the Gallium 
Church In general they consisted of greater freedom 
from juipul domination over the actions oftlie l»)>di<>i*jmd 
of the king thuii was customary in oilier ltomnn ( stholh 
countries, or than Is customary In Franco at lie present 
time. These liberties were especially defined 1»> the prog 
matin sanction of Louis IX In 1260, by the pragmatic 
sanction of Charles VII. Ill 1438, aud by the “ lh*< luiathui 
of the Clergy "drawn up by Bossuet 111 1082, which asserted 
the right of the king to Intervene In church math rs a ith 
out pupal Interference. The Galilean lllicitlcs were eon 
firmed under the rule of Napoleon I., hut the French church 
is becoming increasingly ultramontane. Galilean litUT- 
glM, G alilean liturgy, the liturgies or group of liturgies 
anciently used In tluul or Frunco ami in some adjacent 
countries, especially In Spain. In Caul lluw liturgies were 
suppressed liy Charleniugne and ills hiu censors in the 
ninth retitury, and the ttomuu otfl« i was Hiilwtituted for 
them. The remains of them* rife s an f< w and fragmen- 
tary. The wording of some of tin prawn. In tho different 
local uses differed greatly, hut th« important features and 
the arrangement of parts weio the same throughout. The 
liturgies originally used In Spain wt ie of the same class, 
so that the group luis lieun railed the IliMpaiio-fJallicaii 
family of liturgies. In Spain tin ><• i lies lmd by the elcv- 
until century heeonie almost entirely siipplauted by the 
Roman, but at the beginning of the sixteenth eelitury the 
typical Spanish form, known iih the Momrabic lit niffy, 
was ruvlved by Cardinal X imeiiea The ancient liturgies of 
the British, Irish, mid Scotch apparently lxdonged to the 
Galilean gioup, hilt their classification is disputed, and 
the remains are scanty. 'Hie use established among the 
Anglo Hansons by St. Augustine of Canterbury pndmbly 
contained Galilean elements, of whleh there are traces in 
the Use of Sariiin. etc The Cull lean type of liturgy Is 
I relieved to lie derlveil through the primitive churches of 
Ai lea ami Lyons from Ephesus, and has accordingly lieen 
called Hphrmnr, and referred to St. Puul and HI. John 
It diirers greatly from the Homan In Its constituent parts, 
their nuiiies, and arrangement, mid agrees in many and Ini 
prtrlnnt particulars with eastern liturgies. The nomen 
cluturc of Its various parts Is, however, almost entirely 
IM'ciilhir to Itself, and ft la distinguished by the faet that 
most of these parts, retaining tlielr titles and places in 
the office, are variable, the number of different occasions 
for which such variations are provided liclng also much 
greater than In other western rites, and this variation ex- 
tending even to the canon. See Molar nine 
H. w. In Horn. Gath. then ! one who holds 
Galilean doctrines. Nee dal Uranism. 
QalUcanism (gal'i-kaTi-izm), n. [< GulUcnn + 
•ism . J The spirit o> nationalism within the 
French church, as opposed to the absolutism 
Of the papal See. It grew In strength during the mid- 
dle ages, and culminated In the reign of Louis XIV The 
Galilean lllierties. In which this spirit was expressed, dis 
apjieared at the time of the revolution ; and, though since 
restored and nominally In existence. liltmiiiontimlsni has 
during the nineteenth century triumphed over Gallicnn- 
iam. 

Gallic* (Kal'i -so), adv. [< L. GalUcc, in French 
(Gallic ),< Gallious, Gallic, French : see Gallic 1.] 
In French. 

Galli dsm (gal'i-sizm), n. [= F. gtdUcamc ; 
as Gallic 1 + -Ann.] A form or style of speech 
peculiar to the French language; the use by 
an KngltHh or other foreign writer or speaker 
of a form or expression, as a particular sense of 
a word or manner of phraseology, peculiar to 
the French language. Thus, the use of the word 
‘assist* In tho sense of ‘be present’ oi of the phrase it 
goes without saying/ aud simllur expressions, are re- 
garded os Gallicism*. 

Hsilidze (gal'i-siz), r. t . ; pret. and pp. Galli- 
cized, ppr. Gallicizing. [< Gal he 1 4 - -tzc. | To 
mako French in opinions, habits, or modes of 
speech; especially, to render conformable to 
the French idiom or language. Also spelled 
Galltctsc. 

Being, since iny travels, very much gnlUeized In my 
character, I ordered a pint of claret. 

Sydney Smith f in Lady Holland, i\ 
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in Garrod’s classification, an order of a sub- 
class Homalogonatw, consisting of the three 
cohorts Struthioncs, GalHnaceat, and Psittad. 
[Not in use. j 

galligaskins (gal-i-gas'kinz), n. pi. [Formerly 
also gallygasktns, gmllygmcoynm , gallogascmns 
(abbr. gasktns, gascoynes ); a corruption (due to 
a inistakon notion that “these trowsers wore 
first worn by tho Gallic Gascons , i. e.. the inhabi- 
tants of Gascony”— Webster’s Diet.) of OF. gar - 
guesques, Norm, gargachc , a perverted form of 
greguesgnes , “ slops, grogs, gallogascoins, Veni- 
tians,” which appears contracted in “gregnts, 
wide slops, grogs, gallogascoins, Vonitians, 
great Gascon or Spanish hose” (Cotgrave), 
really of Italian (Venetian) origin, < It. Gre- 
chcsco, Greekish, < Greco, < L. Grwcus , Greek: 
see Greeks grcceo , grego, areas, Cf. pantaloons, 
also of Venetian origin.] 1. A fashion of hose 
or slops worn in the sixteenth century. Also 
called grogs t Venetians , aud gashtns. 

My ffuUifjatkinn, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury ami encroaching frosts, . . . 

A horrid chasm disclosed. 

J. Phihj*, Splendid Shilling. 

Off went his heavy boots; doublet to the right, jjaUi- 
yaxkiiw to the left. Barham, Ingoldshy legends, I. 146. 

Hence— 2. Loose breeches in general. 

Every good housewlfo made the clothes of her husband 
and family, and oven thegoede vronw of \ an Twiller him- 
self thought it nodlHjiarageiuoiit to rut out her husbands 
llns4*y-wt»olM*y/7ffGif/oslnns. Irrmy, Knickerbocker,!*. 176. 

3. Leather guards worn on the legs by sports- 
men. Smmonds, 
gallimati&st, «• See galimatias, 
gallimaufry!, gallimanfreyt (gaM-m&'fri), n. ; 
pi. gallimaufries , gallimau/rcys (-friz). [For- 
mer 1 1 " “ J *“* Am ““ 


(see cut midsr eehtiegnathouA, t c hl ac t hiaal nasal {SSm| 
recurved angle of the mandible, sessile baslpterygold fa- 


cets, generally a deeply double-notched sternum, a hypo- 
clldiufu (eee cut under fureula), intestinal coca, a tnuscu- 



Typtesl Sknll of Gallium ( Common Fowl). 

liar hone of mandible j ar, articular of 


A . side view: jto, surangulai . 

mandible t rf. denUry , /, frontal \ J, Jugal i /, Jaciymal 
Hillary ; /, parietal . f/, pot 
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iuiHli, hodge-podge. ^ 
a medley ; a notige-podge, matie up of the rem- 
nants and scraps of tho larder. 

Another contayucth a Gal/nnnw/rry of Apples. 

J'urchax, Pilgrimage, p. 206. 
O l^ird 1 lie hath supped up all the hmth of this gallic 
vinn/ry. French Schoolmaster (1636). 

Jlonce — 2. Any inconsistont or ridionlous 
medley. 

Ho now they have made our English tongue a gallimau • 
/ray, or hodgepodge of ul other Hpeches. 

S/>cn*er, Shep. Cal., Bed. 
They have a dance, which tho wenches say Ih a yalli- 
inaufry of gambols, because they are not In ’t. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 

Their Alcoran Itself a gallimaufry of lies, tales, cere- 
liionlcN, traditions, precepts. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 622 

3. A medley of persona. [Humorous.] 

He woos Imth high and low, Isitli rich and floor, 
Both young and old, one with another. Ford; 

He loves the gally-nutw/ry, Ford, nerneud. 

Shak., M V.ofW., 11.1. 

GallinaceSB (gal-i-na'se-e), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
fem. of L. galltnaccus: see gallinaceous.'] Tho 
rasorial birds proper, commonly ratod as an 
order or suborder, and containing all kinds of 
domestic fowls or poultry, and their feral rela- 
tives, as turkeys, pheasants, grouse, partridges, 
quails, guinea-fowls, tho mound-birds of Aus- 
1 ml i a, the curassows, hoccos, guans, etc.: equiv- 
alent to the old order Rasores minus the pi- 
geons. It Is an old name of tho gronp, used with varying 
hill ‘ “ ‘ * 
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ethmoid j mx, maxlllanr ! /. parietal . //. postfrontal process t 

fore , Also : as, aHwhenoid . As, boskrcdpital ; so, •upnuH.cjpital . 
os, orbitocphenold ; proAtic I ftf, pituitary fossa I x>, splenlalboue 

lar gizzard, two oarotlds (except In Mepapodidtx), no In- 
trinsic syringoal muscles, tufted oil-gland, nfterahafted 
plumage, rectrlces usually more than 12, feet 4-toed, legs 
feathered to the suffrage or beyond, claws blunt, nostrils 
scaled or feathered In a short nasal fossa, and the bill va- 
riable in form, corneous, and with tlieculmen rising on tliu 
forehead. Hie Gallium arc divisible into two series or sub- 
orders : PcriMtopod**, the pigeon-toed fowls, of the fami- 
lies Craculce and Megapodtdee ; and Alrcturopode* or typi- 
cal fowls, of the families Phneinnidtr, Meleayrulidm , Av- 
mulidat, Tetraonidm, and Perdicidce.. Families which have 
lieon improperly referred to the Gallium and are now ellm 
i nated are DUlidi w, I*tcroclidas, Turntcidce, Optethocovu- 
das, Chxonidulm , and Tinamidw. 

Gallinago (gal-i-na'g5), n. [NL., < L. gallina , 
a hou.] The leading genua of true snipes, of 
the family ScotofuickhD. The bill is much longer than 
the head, perfectly straight, dilated a little and very sen- 
sitive at the end, with the lateral grooves running more 
than half way to the tip, and the ga|M> short. The tarsus 
is not longer than the middle toe and claw, the toes are 



latitude, and now less frequently employed than Qallinte 
(which soe for technical characters). Also Galh. 
gallinacean (gal-i-nfi'shian), a. aud ft. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Gallinacew. 

II. «. One of the Gallinacei r, Gallinacciy or 

Guilt HO'. 

GftUlcole (gn-Hk'o-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of gnlh- Gallin&cei (ffttl-i-nfi'sf-I), n.pl. [NL., pi. of L. 
cola ; son galhcolous.] 1. In LatreilleV nystom galhnaecus. J 8ame as Galltnacew or GaHince; 

sometimes the samo as Rasores . 
gallinaceous (gal-i-n&'shius), a, [< L. gallina - 
ecus, pertaining to poultry, < galhna , a hon, 
< gnllus , a cock.] Having the characters of a 
bird of tho order Gallinw or Gallinacei v ; rasorial. 


of classification, a tribe of hymonopterous in- 
sects of the section Pnpivora , corresponding 
to the !Hploleparta\ and to the modem family 
f'ynipida'; the gall-flies. — 2. In Meigen’s sys- 
tem (18IH), a group of dipterous insects of liis 
familv 7 \pularUr 9 containing tho genus Ccct- 
(Umyia and other genera, and corresponding 
pretty accurately to tho modem family Cecido- 
mutdtr ; the gall-gnats or gall-midges. 

gallicoloUB (ga-lik'o-luH), a. [< NL. galUcola . 

< L. galla % gallnut,’+ colcrc , inhabit.] Inhab- 
iting galls ; specifically, portaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the GalUcola'. 

galliform (gal'i-ffinn), a. [< NL. gdlUforms, 

< Ij.jtalhtSj a cock. + forma, form.] Having 
the form or structure of a gallinaceous bird ; 
of gallinaceous affiuities; gallinc. 

Galllfonnes (gal-i-fdr'mcz), h. ph In omith., 
fonucrly, gallinaceous birds collectively; now, 


Hpallanzjini has remarked a circumstantial ra^mhlance 
hetw ecn tho stnmachs of gaUinaeeous fowls and the stme- 
turn of com mills. Paley, Nat. Theol., x\. 

GallinaB (ga-li'nfi), n. pi pfL., pi. of L. gallic 
na> a hen, < gnllus, a cock.J 1. A Linuean or- 
der of birds, tho fifth of the system, composed 
of the genera fhdus, Pavo , Melcagris, Crux, 
Phast antis, yttmida, aud Tehran. It is practical- 
ly thi.* same as the later order GdUtnacctc , or 
ltamrcs without the pigeons.— 2. An order of 
birds, the Gallinaceat of authors, from which 
sundry non-oonformable genera have been 
eliminated ; the same as the Alectaromorphtr of 
Huxley. It is a group of chiefly terrestrial polygamous 


bit* 

Common American or Wilson’s Snipe (GolHnago ivilsoni). 

cleft completely to the base, and the tall has more than 
12 feathers. There are several species, of most parts of the 
world. The common snipe of Europe is GaUinayo media or 
G. cacletUe ; that of America Is 6. wUtoni. See inipe. Also 
called Aeealopax. 

"j. gallinasa , a 

Ur 

__ m 

American vulture .^f either of the genera Ca- 
thartes and Caikarista f as the turkey-buzzard, 
Caihartes aura, or the carrion-crow, Catharista 
atrata . 

gallina (gal'iu), a. [< L. gaUus, a cock ( gaUina, 
a hen), + Pertaining to or resembling 

the barn-yard fowl ; gallinaceous. [Rare.] 

The Brush-Turkey . . . wee originally described by 
Latham in 1821 under the name of the New-HoUaud Vul- 
ture, a misleading designation which he subsequently tried 
to correct on perceiving Its GaUine character. 

A, Ifewten, Bnoyo. Brit., XV. 81 7. 

galling (gA'ling), p. a. [Ppr. otgalfl, ».] finch 
as to gall, irritate, or distress; extremely an- 
noying; harrowing; provoking. 

There is a provoking condescension, even in hie wrath, 
which must betnore^of/tatftoan adversary than the moat 
ungovernable outbreak of rage and invective. ^ _ 
Whipple, Esa. and Rev., L 19L 


ftillas 

But the Alabama, placing Swsttfl in m unassailable po- 
sition on hit bow, had him completely at her mercy, and 
continued to poor In a (tailing Are. 

J. & SoUy, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 106. 

wallinffly (gi'Ung-li)» ode. In a galling man- 
norVanboylngly; provokingly. 

Keels its unwieldy robe sit on his shoulders 
Constrained and gallingly. j. Baillie. 

gaUingnftM (g&'ling-nes), ». The quality or 
character of being galling or irritating. 

Church-government (the gaUingnest of whose yoke is the 
grand scarecrow that frights ns here). Boyle, Works, 1. 89. 
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a. Same as gaUopavo , 

gallipot 1 (gaTi-pot), n. [Formerly also gally- 
pot, gaUiejwt, gaheimt; appar. a corruption 
(with accent orig. on the second syllablo ) of 
OD. gleypot , a gallipot (cf. gleytrtrk, glased 
work), < plcyc , g Icy, shining potters 1 clay (cf. 
North Fries, glay , shining, I>. glcts, glased, var- 
nished), 4- pot, yot. The samo first element 
appears in gallitilc , q. v.] A small pot or ves- 
sel, painted and glased, used by druggists and 
apothecaries for holding medicines. 


gallon 


g&Uinha (Pg.pron. gftl-lfi'nyil), n. [Pg. gal- 
hnha , a hen, < L. gaUina, a hen.] A nominal 
money of account on the west coast of Africa, 
represented by cowries. Imp . Diet 
gaulnippor (gal'i-nip-6r), ft. [Origin obscure; 
by some supposed to stand for *gaunipper (f ), in 
oblique double allusion to the gall-ny and to 

the galling nature of the mosquito’s attentions : gallipot 3 , a. See gat ipot 
see yal&, gall P, and nipper .] A large mosquito. gaUifiiie (gal'i-siz), v.J . ; pret. and 
[U. S.] 

He lay there several minutes covered with ravenous In- 
sects, . . . when the narrator, to test Ids powers of en- 
durance. applied the burning end of his cigar to the poor 
fellow's back, lie jumped up . . . exclaiming, “l>id you 


not promise to keep off the jrallinippert * ” 

S. De Vere, Americanisms, p. 892. 

gall-insect (gftPin'sekt), ». 1. A gall-fly.— 2. 
Home other Insect which causes galls; a gall- 
maker, as the phylloxera. — 3. Specifically, one 
of the Gallinsecta; a scale-insect. 

Oallinsecta (ffal-in-sek't§). n. pi. [NL. V < L. 
galla, oak-gall, + tnseeta , insects: see gall-in - 
scot. ] In Latreille’s system of classification, 
tho third family of tho homopterous hemipte- 
rous corresponding to the Linnean genus Coc- 
cus; the scale-insects, now forming a family 
Coccidw, of the suborder Monomera of West- 
wood. The cochineal, Coeexu cacti, is a species of this 
group. (See out under Coccus.) Coccus pmonieus is the 
scarlet-grain of Poland. 

Gallinnla (ga-lin'v-1^), u. [L. f dim. of gaUina, 
a hen : see GaUinw.] The typical genus of tho 
subfamily Gallinultnw, formerly coextensive 
therewith, now restricted to such species as 
tho common ghl li nule of Europe, G. chloropus , 
or that of America, G. galeata . it is rliararterixed 
by a somber plumage, a moderate bill and frontal Iknim, 
median and linear uoatrils, and toes with a marginal mem- 
brane. There are several species of these ordinary galli- 
nules nr mud-hens, of various parts of the world. 

gallinnle (gari-nfll), n. A bird of the sub- 
family QalUntUinat, and especially of the genus 
Gallinula. The galllnules. or mud-h«us and water-hens, 
are marsh birds related to the rails and coots. Some of 
them are very beautiful in coloration, and are known as 
sultans and hyacinths, but most are dull-colored like the 
rails There are about 80 speclus, of several genera, I nliah- 
iting most parts of the world. The Florida galllnule, or 
red-billed mud-hen of the United States, is about 18 Inchon 
long, with greenish feet, and a general grayish-black color, 
liecoming brownish-olive on the I Nick, pale or whitish on 
the belly, aud white on the edge of the wing, with white 
stripes on the flank. It is resident in the Southern States 
and common along the coast In marshes. The general hab- 



Florida Galllnule ( GmlHmulm gmUmtm ). 

Its are like those of rails. The purple mlllnule is a much 
handsomer bird, of a different genus, lonomis martinica. 


inhabiting the wanner parts of America and the southern 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The common or black 
galllnnlo Is locally called In the United States marsh-hen, 
moor-ken, mud-hen, marsh-pullet, mud-pullet, rice-hen , 
Jrtm-orMan, king-torn , water-chicken, etc. 
flftTliimllaa (ga-lin-$-lTn6), n. pi, [NL., < L. 
GalUmda 4* -fern.] A subfamily of aquatic 
paludicole birds, of the family BaUidat and or- 
mrAlectorides, having the forehead shielded by 
a homy boss formed by a prolongation of the 
culmen or mesorhinium, the bill short and 
stout, the feet large with long toes not webbed 
or lobed, but simple or slightly margined ; the 
galllnules. See GalUnula magalUnule . 
falliont, a. See galleon, 
fffclliott, n. See galiot. 
tuUpago (gal-i-p&'gd), n. Same as gaiapago. 


The gallypots of apothecaries ... on the outside had 
apes snd owls and antiques, hut contained within sover- 
eign and precious liquors and confection*. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 86. 

Sir Humphry Davy himself was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary, and mode his first experiments in chemUtry with his 
master’s phials and gallipots. Everett, Orations, I. 304. 

w c nd pp. 

"sized, ppr. gallisizing. Same ns gallizc. [Rare.] 

Science affords a means of distinguishing a gallutwtd 
from a natural wine, if the added Mugur consisted of dex- 
trose. Encye. I)nt., XXIV. 003. 

gallitilet (gal'i-tfl), n. [Also galleyhlr , galic- 
tyte; appar. < gallt- in gallipot q. v., + A 
tile used for paving or w&ll-docoralion. 

About the year 1670, 1. Andrlcs and 1. Juusoti, potters, 
rame from Antwerp, and Bottled in Norwich, whore they 
followed their trade, making galley-tile and airathecuilos' 
vessels [galUpots]. Slow, 

It Is to Ik* known of what stuff gallefyle is mado, and 
how the colours in It are varied. 

Baetm, Coin (founding of Metals. 

g&Uinm (gal'i-ura), n. [NL., < L. Gallia, Gaul, 
France.] Chemical symbol, Ga; Bjieciflogravit.y, 
5.035. A rare malleable metal, discovered by 
means of spectrum analysis in 1875 by M. Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran in the zinc-blende of Pierrefltte 
in the Pyrenees. It is of agrayish-whfte color and liril- 
liant luster, and fuses at so low a i>oJnt (30° C. or SO" F.) as 
to melt readily by the mere warmth of the hand. It lias 
os yet boon prepared only lu small quantities. In its prop- 
erties It Is related to aluminium, ami Its s|>crtrnin consists 
of two violet lines, one well defined and eminently charac- 
teristic. Atomic weight, 70. 

gallivant (gal-i-vant'), V. i. [Also writton yalla- 
vant , galavant , and dial, galhgant; perhaps a 
variation of gallant, r.] To gud about; spend 
time frivolously or in pleasure-seeking, espe- 
cially with the opposite sex. [Colloq.j 

You were out all day yesterday, and ftnlli mutiny some- 
where, I know. Dickens , Nicholas NJeklrby, 1x1 v. 

••Cio . . . and ask her to dance with you." “I uni not 
in the humor to gallivant" was the languid reply. 

C. Reade , Clouds him! Sunshine, p 6. 

gallivat (gal'i-vat), n. [E. Ind.] A large boat 
used in the far East, rarely exceeding 70 tons 
in burden, two-masted, and commonly carry- 
ing small swivel-guns. The Malay pirates em- 
ploy these boats on account of their swift- 
ness. 

galllvorous (ga-liv'6-rus), a . [< 1 t . gafla, a gall- 
nut, + vorare, eat, devour: see gall ».] In on- 
tom., devouring the interior of galls : applied to 
the larvao of gall-producing insects. 

galliwasp (gaPi-wosp), w. [Appar. of W. Ind. 
origin.] A lizard, Celestas ocaduus, about a 
foot long, remarkably stoift and plump, and 
brown in general color. It is r native of the West 
Indies, and seems to be particularly common in Jamaica, 
where It is much dreaded and ahhom*d by the inhabitants, 
though without reason. Also spelled gallyunsp. 

Then all, sitting on the sandy turf, defiant of gatliieasps 
and jack-spanlards, and all tho weapons of the Insect host, 
partook of tho equal banquet. 

Kingsley , Westward Ho, xvii. 

galUsed, ppr. 
w.] In ibine- 

manitf. ,~to add (to the uu „ . w 

sufficient water to reduce it to a given standard 
of acidity, and then sufficient sugar to bring 
the whole to the standard of sweetness scientifi- 
cally determined to be the most advantageous. 
This method Is named from l>r. L. flail of Treves, who 
carried on with success the experiments introduced by the 

French chemist Pltlnt, with a view to improve the qual- 

ity and incrcaae the quantity of the wine which can lie 
produced from a given lot of grain**. 

gftll-louse (g&rions), «. One of those aphids, 
of the subfamilies Pemphiginte and Phylloxerince, 
which make galls. The vfne-pest, Phylloxera vasia- 
trix, is known as the grspe gall-louse. See cut In next 
‘ ■ *tr Hot ’ * ' " 



Grape Gall-louse [JPhytlextr* vmstmtrtx), the small figures show- 
ing natural rises, a, toots of vine, showing swelling* , f>, larva as It 
appears when hilwmatlng : «,/, and £. fomis of more mature lice. 

gall-mite (gAl'mit), «. One of the true mites, 
of the genus Phytoptus, which produce galls. 
P. quadripes makes galls on the leaves of the 
soft maple. 

gall-moth (g&Tmfith), f». One of those moths 
whose larva) live in the stems of plants, upon 
which artificial external 
swellings an* produced 
by their work, speclea 
of both the Tifieidm and the. 

TurtriruU * lmvo tills habit. 

Oelcchm galhr-sulidaginie Is 
a tlneld whose larvae pro- 
duce ellipsoidal nodes on the 
stems of the various golden - 


stems or plants, upon 


gallize (gaHz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. galUsed , 
gauizing. [< Gall (seedof.) + -tec.] In i 


column, and cut* under Hormaphis and Pemjthiffus 

gall-maker (ft&l'm&'kftr), ft. Any gall-making 
insect, as a dipterous cecidomyian or a byme- 
nopterous cynipid, 

gall-midtfa (gAl'mij), n. A gall-gnat. See Gal- 
Ueoke, 2. 


a tortricld whose larva makes da^trns ), natural rise, 
a similar gall GravholOha 
nfnann Is a very haiidsonir tortrluld whose galls are found 
on Acariafcltnna. See also cut under Pastlisra. 

gallant (g&Fimt), n. [= D. galnoot; as gall ® 
+ ttiif.] 8am o as gall$, 1. 

gallocyanlne (gal-o-si'a-uin), n - [< gallieP 4* 
cyanine.] A coal-tar color used in dyeing, ob 
taiped by the action of nitroHo-dimethyl-ani- 
lino on tannic acid. It yields a blulsli-vlolet color of 
moderate brilliancy, but tolerably fast. 1 1 is applicable to 
cotton, wool, or silk. Also called new fast violet. 

galloglass, ft. See gaUowglass. 

Qftllomanta (gal-o-m&'iii-jl), n. [< L. Gatins, 
a Gaul (Frenchman), 4- mania, madness.] A 
mania for imitating the Fronch in manners, 
customs, dress, literature, etc. 

Gallomania hod become the prevailing social epidemic 
of the time. A WaUaee, Jtiissia, p. 888. 

gallon (gal'pn), ft. [< ME. galon, galun, ga - 
loan, < OF. galon, galhm, galotm , galuu, jafon, 
jaXUm, jaillon , F. gallon (== 8p. galon ss Pg. 
gaUXo = It. gallonc ) ; ML. galo(n-), galova, a 
gallon ; perhaps aug. of OF. *galc, jute, F. jalc, 
a bowl. Cf. gtll*.] 1. An English measure of 
capacity for dry or liquid substances, but usu- 
ally for liquids, containing 4 quarts. The old 
wlno-gallon, which wosdeclnred hy law t4» contain 281 cubic 
inches, and to lie equal to u cylinder 7 Inches In diameter 
and 0 inches high, is now the legal gallon of (lie United 
State* where It Is taken as the volume of 8.88M9 pounds 
avolrdnpota of water at its maximum density weighed In 
air at 80 inches aud dT V The Imjasrl al gallon now estab- 
lished in Great Britain fm all Mould and dry substances 
contains 10 Imperial poumln of distilled water at 02 K., 
weighed in air of the same temperature and at 80 Inches. 
It has been ascertained to contain 277.274 cubic Inches. 

A statute of 1200 declares that ”8 pounds do inske a 

¥ Ulon of wine, and 8 gallons of wine do make a bushel 
here wss thus but one legal gallon. The pound referred 
to In the statute was somewliatllgliter than the troy pound, 
but It would seem that In course of time the avoirdupois 
pound was substituted In practice^ for the wine-gallon uni- 
versally used In the latter part of the seventeenth centnry 
contained 224.4 cubic Inches, while 8 avoirdupois pounds of 
British wlue (of gooseberry or elderberry) measure about 
226 inches. Hi Is wine-gallon was generally supposed, and 
In 1689 was legally declared, to contain 281 cubic inches^ 
sotliat it was found convenient In 1707 to legalise a stan- 
dard that was mom accurately of this capacity. This law 
remains in force In the United States, though that standard 
has long been disused. A statute of 1462 defined the gal- 
lon as H troy pounds of Wheat (still recognising but one 
gallon), but the standard exchequer gallon constructed , 
under Henry VII., and supposed to represent the gallon 
then used, contains 2744 cubic Inches. It was generally 
thought to contain 272{ Inches, and the statute of 1097, 
defining dry measures, was Intended to conform to this, 
although It actually makes the corn-gallon 2fW.fi cubic 
Inches. Kllsatieth constructed a standard gallon of 282 
ruble inches (or nearly 8 pounds avoirdupois of wheat), 
which became the old ale-gallon. Tin* Irish gallon, which 
’from 1460 to 1096 had contained 8 pounds troy of wine, 
was at the latter date carried to 2721 cubic inches ; but 
in 1786 It was again changed to 217.1 cubic Inches for all 
purposes. The Scotch gallon was no less than 840 ruble 
inches. The (Jolted States gallon is equivalent to 8.7853 
liters. Abbreviated gal. 


gallon 

2f. A measure of land. A gallon of land is sup- 
posed to have boon tho amount of land proper 
to sow a gallon of grain in. 
galloon (ga-h’m')» w. [= 1). Dan. Sw. galon = 
O. ff alone, < OF. galon, F. galon, < Bp. = 
Fg. pn/do =s It. gallone, galloon, aug. of gala, 
finery, ornament: seo guta* , gallant.] If. Ori- 

{ finally, worsted lace, especially a cloudy woven 
aeo like a narrow ribbon or tape for binding. 

A jut k«t edged with hint* galloon. 

ITlTrfcy, Wit uiul Mirtli 
In livry hlxirt, galloons on uftpo, 

W ilh cloak ling mounting Illicit as nupu 

Daemant, Jjong Vacation in London. 

2. In modern use: (a) A fabric similar to the 
above, of wool, Milk, tinsel, cotton, or a combi- 
nation of any of those. (6) A kind of gold or 
aiivor lace with a contirmouHoveii edge on each 
side, UNod on uniforniH, liveries, etc. 

Wo played u bout or two for u Imt that wuh edged with 
silver (/allium. Swift, Mom. of J\ H. 

gallooned (gA-lttnd # ), a. [< gallomi + -etf*.] 
Furnished or adorned with gulloon. 

Those uuoriiimiM huhiliiiiuits . were . . . slaahcri 
and f/atooned. Cut If /It , Suitor Ri xurtiift, i. 7. 

galloon-gallantt, n. A gallant in galloon: a 
contemptuous name. 

Thou gallium t/allnnt, anil Mammon you 
That l»ii >1*1 mi golden uioiiiituiiiH, thou money-maggot ' 
Ft etcher, Sea Voyage, i. 3. 



«»,(!. go loop 
gdloppcra ), < < IF. galoper , F. galoper (= Pr. ga- 
laupar = Hj>. l J g. gatopar = It. galom/are, after 
F.), a var., w ith t he uMiial e.hange or initial w to 
0 (//a), of OF. waloper, > ME. walopen, E. wallop, 
gallop, lit., boil, the houimI made by a horse gal- 
loping being appar. likened to tho boiling of a 
pot : see walk tp, of which galkip iM a doublet. 
The iiHiiul deriv. from “Goth, gahlaitpan, to 
leap,” in ahHiird; a Goth. # gaklattpan does not 
exist, and the rare and poet. AS. form gehledpan 
1h transitive.] I. intrans. 1. To move or run 
by loapM, as a borne ; run with steady and more 
or leHH rapid HpringM. See the noun. 

Kuyghlei* u ninth on liuiityiig ride . 

The door gnlnjnth l»y wimIIm aide 

Hint / AUsaundcr , 1. 4(H) (Welier b Mctr llom ) 

2. To rido a liorso that in running; ride at. a 
running paee. 

Hhe and her gentlewomen to wn>to vpon her galojted 
through tho townu, where the people nilglil hero tho 
treading of tlioir lionmu, hut the} hiiw hur imt 

Grafton, Edward tho (JuiifuiMor, an. 1043. 

Ho ( jallop'd lip 

To Join thorn, gluiieliig like u driigon-fl>. 

Tennyson, Merulnl. 

3. To move very fast.; scamper. 

Master Bllfll now, with hla blood running from Ilia mmu, 
and the tears nallo/n Of/ nftur from Ills even, apjieurcd Ix foro 
Ills uncle huu tho tremendous Tliwuckmn. 

Fieldin'/, Tom Joiiuh, Ilf. 4 

Boys who . . . gallop through one of tho ancients with 
the assistance of a translation can have Imt u very slight 
lUMiiudiitanco either with the author or his language. 

Goldsmith, The Hoe, No. U. 

Such superficial Ideas . . . hu may collect In gallopping 
ever It Locke, Conduct of Dmlorstaiidliig, jjf *24. 

.n. trans. To cause to gallop : as, he galloped 
his horse all the way. 

Never gallop Pegasus to death 

Pope, lmit, of Horace, 1. I 14. 

gallop (gaPup), n. [ss V. galop s= G. galonp = 
Dan. galop = 8w .galopp, < OF. and F. galop = 
Bp. Pg. galopv = it. galoppo ; from tho verb.] 

1. A leaping or springing gait or movement of 
horses (or other quadruped), in which the tw o 
fore feet are lifted from the ground in succes- 
sion, and then the two hind feet in the same 
BUCQession. The term is commonly used to denote the 
movement Intermediate In speed anil action tietween the 
canter and the run, In which during the stride two, three, 
or all the feet are otf the ground at the same Instant (See 
horse.) Thu details of the succession of motions and the 
system of the steps vary with the different species of quad- 
rupeds. 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb amt rein. 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 

2. A ride at a gallop ; tho act of riding an ani- 
mal on the gallop.— 8. A kind of dance. See 
galop. Canterbury gallop [w» named from Cantsr- 
our//, the allusion Is said to lie to tho ambling pace at 
which pilgrims rude to Canterbury, hut this Is * * * 

nil. an " 
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gallopada (gal-s-pfid'). n. [AI»o (in def. 2) 
galopade . galoppade; as D, gatopme = Dan. 
galoppatlessBw. galoppad, < F. galopade (= Pg. 
galopada ss It. galoppata), < galoper, gallop : see 
gallop , r.] 1 . In the manage, a sidelong or cur- 
veting kind of gallop. — 2, A sprightly kind of 
dance, or the music adapted to it. Bee galop. 
The two favourite dances were the Vidse and the Galop 
— the sprightly galoppade, as it was called. 

W. beeant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 117. 

gal 

i To 
>nc© 

'a galloped©. 

The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. Tennyxon, Amphion. 

gallop&TO (gal- 9 -pft'v 6 ), «. [NL., < L. gallus, 
cock, + pavo, peacock.] A name of the turkey, 
now the technical specific name of the bird, 
Meleagris gallopavo. Also wrilten galhpavo. 
galloper (gaTup- 6 r) v n. 1. One who or that 
which gallopB. 

Mules bn*d In cold countries ... arc commonly rough 
gallopers. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

That most Intrupid and enduring of all gaHojieru , Sir 
Francis Head. Ihntx on Horsemanship. 

2. In artillery. & carriage on which small guns 
are conveyed, fitted with shafts so us to be drawn 
without limbers. [Eng.] —3. A galloper-gun. 

They likewise sent another detachment, . . on which 
Sir John (Cope) advanced two Gallopers , which presently 
dislodged them. Trial qftiir John Cope, p. 139. 

4. In dyeing , a rolling-frame. 

Galloperdix (gal-o-p 6 rMiks), n. [N1 j. (E. Blyth, 
1844), < Ij. gallon, cock. + perdix, partridge.] A 
genus of gallinuceous birds, the hill-partridges, 



Galleprrdix lunplatus 

of the subfamily Perdmiue, of India and Ceylon, 
related to the jungle-fowl, but. having no comb 
or wattles. The sexes are dissimilar in plumage, hut 
ImiUi have the shanks spurn'll. There are three species of 
tliuso hill-partridges, G. sjmdiceux and G. lunutatus of In- 



i mule rate gallon of a horse : commonly abhre 
'“‘ Mi see). Also called aubin.— False 


fanciful 

vlated to canter (whh'_. 

gallop t, in the wanti/r, apitarently, an awkward paoe. 
Beat. Wliat |mce is this that thy tongne keeps? 
Mary. Not a false gallop. Shah., Much Ado, 1U. 4. 
This Is the very false gallop of verses. 

Shot., As you Like it, 111. 1 


watopm , later gallojiin, F. galopin (= Bp. gaXo - 
pin a= Pg. galopim = It. galoppmo; ML. galofn- 
imw), a scullion (cf. Icel. gallon, mod. galojiin , 
a merry ftdlow, < E.) ; cf. It. galupjui, a lackoy, 
footboy (Florio)j lit. a ruimer or errand-boy, 
< F. galoper , etc., gallop : soe gallop, v. ] A ser- 
vant for the kitchen ; a cook’s boy; a scullion. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Yon, who are all our malo attendance, from our Lord 
High Chamberlain down to our least galopin, follow us to 
prepare our court. Scott, Abbot, xxi. 

galloping (g&l'up-ing), w. [Verbal n. of gal- 
lop, t\] The action of a horse that gallops ; a 
running at a gallop. 

I did hear 

The galloping of hone ; who was ’t came by? 

Shah., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 
Know, Pegasns has got a bridle, . . . 

With which he now is so commanded. 

Ills days of galloping are ended, 

Xhiless I with the spur do prick him. 

Cotton, The Great Frost 

galloping (gal'up-ing), p. a, [Ppr. of gallop, 
<>.] Proceeding at a gallop : hence, figurative- 
ly, advancing rapidly; making rapid progress: 
as, & galloping consumption (that is, a consump- 
tion that proceeds rapidly to a fatal termina- 
tion). 

The doctor says it’s a gallojring consumption. ... He 
soys it's the quickest case he evor knew. 

Ifabberton, The Barton Experiment, p. 75. 

gallotannic (gal-6-tan'ik), a . [< gaUkP + 
tannic.] Derived from galls and consisting of 
tannin: used only in the following phTase. — 
Gallotannic add, tannic aeld derived from nutgalls. 


gallows 

gsllotin (gal'p-tin), a. [<gaMd* + -o«a.] See 
gallaMn. 

gallon-berry (gal'6-ber'i), n. [< gdllou, cur- 
lew, + E. berry*-] T^ e curlewiMny, Empetrum 
nigrum : so called from its furnishing much of 
the food of curlews in the fall, 
gallon-bird (gar$-b*rd), n. [< gaUou, curlew, 
+ E. bird*.] A curlew ; especially, tho Eskimo 
curlew, Nutnenius borealis . 

g&llowt (gal'6). e. t. [Also dial, gaily (see gai- 
ly*); < ME. *galowen, in comp, begalowen, fright- 
en, < AB. d-gatlwian, d-gelwtan, astonish.] To 
frighten or terrify. 

The wrathful skies 

QaUoie the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. 

Shak., Lear, ill. 2. 

galloway (gal' 9 -wa), «. One of a breed of 
horses of small size (under fifteen hands high), 
first raised in Galloway in Scotland, character- 
ized by great spirit and endurance. 

And on his match as much the Western horseman lays 

As the rank-riding Scots upon their Galloways. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, ill. 28. 

A Galloway , although strictly sneaking a distinct breed. 
Is commonly understood to be a horse not over 14 hands. 
... A pony must be less than 62 Inches (13 hands) from 
the ground to thu Urn of the withers, else lie Is a Galloway. 

Ikncyc. Brd., XII. 191. 

gallowglaas, galloglass (gal'o-glfcs), n. [< Ir. 
galloglach, a servant, a heavy-armed soldier, < 
gall, a stranger, foreigner, particularly an Eng- 
lishman, + oglach, a youth, servant, vassal, 
knave, soldier, kern, < og, young (= E. young , 
q. v.), + term. -Inch. The Irish armed their 
gallowglasses after the model of the English 
military settlers. J A soldier or armed retainer 
of a chief in ancient Ireland, the Hebrides, or 
other Gaelic countries. * 

Thu murclluss M action wald . . . from the western Isles 
Of kurnos and gallowglasses is supplied. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 2. 

In October the wild kerns and gallowglasses rose. In no 
mood for sparing thu house of Plndarus. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 152. 

gallow-gr&M (gal'o-gr&s), n. Hemp, as being 
made into halters for the gallows. [Old Blang. j 

gallOWS (gal'$z or gal'us), w. [< ME. galoots, 
galowcs, galous, galctecs, galwes, rarely or never 
in sing, galwv , < AS. galga, gealga (used in both 
sing, and pi.), a gallows, gibbet, cross, ss OB. 
galgo = OFries. galga = D. galg ss MLG. galge 
= OT1G. galgo, MHG. galge, G. galgen ss Icel. 
gdlgi =3 Bw. Dan. galge, a gallows, gibbet, ss 
Goth, galga, cross. In the oldor languages 
(Goth., AB., OHG., etc.) the word was used to 
denote the cross on which Christ suffered.] 1. 
A wooden frame on which criminals are exe- 
cuted by hanging, usually consisting of two 
posts and a cross-beam on the top, or of a sin- 
gle jK>st with a projecting arm, from which the 
criminal is suspended by a rope fastened about 
his neek: a plural used as a singular, and hav- 
ing the double plural gallowses. 

Mony toko he that tyme and to tonno led, 

And hoiigit hom in liaat vpou high galowes. 

Destruction qf Troy (K. K. T. B.% L 12886. 

I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good : 
O, there were desolation of gaolers and gallowses. 

Shak., Cymbellnc, v. 4. 

2. A similar contrivance for sus|>ending ob- 
jects. 

They exercise themselves with various pastimes ; hut 
none more In use, and more barbarous, then the swing- 
ing up and downs, as boyes doe In hell-ropes; for which 
there be gallowses Sandys, Travalles, p. 44. 

3. Naut., same as gallows-bitts. — 4. In coal-min- 
ing, a set of timbers consisting of two upright 
pieces or props and a bar or crown-tree laid 
across their tops so as to support the roof in 
a level or in any other excavation. [North. 
Eng.1-5. In printing, a low trestle attached 
to old forms of hand printing-presses, to sustain 
the tympan. — 0. A central core formed of sev- 
eral cornstalks interlaced diagonally (while un- 
out) to serve as a stool or support for cut maize 
which is placed about it in forming a shock. 
'T. 8.] — 7. pi. A pair of braces for supporting 

trousers. Also galluses. [Colloq.j 

A pair of worn jean trouser* covered hi* lower limbs, 
and were held In place by knit "galluses" which cro—ea 
the book of hi* cotton shirt ezaeturTn the middle and dis- 
appeared over his shoulders In weu-deflned grooves. 

The Century, XXX VL 896. 

8f. A wretch who deserves to be hanged; a 
gallows-bird. [Bare.] 

Bos. He (Cupid] hath been five thousand years a boy. 

Kath. Ay, and s shrewd unhappy g a llow s too. 

8hsk. t L. L. L., v. 2. 
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yon Us 

Knight of Burning pintle, i. 4. 

ff&SwB (52^9*^ «• [Also 0dWv*r; a 
dial, use of gallows, a., as a word of vague em- 
phasis.] Bookless; dashing; showy. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. S.] 

Look what a gallus walk ahe'a got ! 

A (Jinnee at Xew York. 

gallows (gal 'os or gal'us), adv. [< gallows , a.] 
Very ; exceedingly : os, gallows poor. [Slang.] 

The fleece come in and got gaUert well kicked about the 
head. a. Kingsley, Bavenahoo, all. 

gallows-bird (gal'dz-bfird), w. 1. A person 
who deserves to be hanged. 

The famoua converted gallows bird . . . proclaims the 
trood word in lamentable accents. 

Harper's Mag., LXX VI. 415. 

2. One who has been hanged. 

“ It ia ill to check sleep or sweat in a sick man," said 
he ; “I know that far, though I ne’er minced Ldissectedj 
ape nor gallows-bird.” 

C. Reads, Cloister and Hearth, xxvlil. 

gallows-bitts (gal'9*-bits), n. pi Naut.y on 
men-of-war, a pair of 
strong frames of oak 
made in the form of a 
gallows, fixed between 
the tore and main hatch- 
ways, with concave 
cross-beams called gal- 
lows-tops tenoned on to 
the uprights, to support 
Gsikmvutt*. spaTe topmasts, yards, 

booms, boats, etc. Also 
called gallows . gallows-frame, gallows-stanchions. 

g&liows-fiaceA (gal'oz-fftst), a. Rascally-look- 
Davies. 
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r (giTsik'nes), a. A remitting 

malarial fever with Jaundice, appearing in the 
Netherlands; Walcheren fever, 
gailsomet (g&l'sum), a. [<galG 4- some.] Full 
of gall; angry; malignant. 

Such accusations . . . any vulgar man may . . . cry 
out upon, ami condemn I with otgalsmse bitterness and of 
wilful fraud and fal*e)i<xHl. 

Bp. Morton , Discharge of Imput (1038), p. 210. 

gall-stona (gftl'ston), w. A concretion formed 
in the gall-bladder; a biliary calculus. Gall- 
stone* consist largely of choleateriii. A pigment said to 
be made from them is used in water color painting, but 
the color sold as such Is comiMuod of other materials, prob* 
ibly gamboge and yellow lake. True gall-stone Is a deep 
loll yellow, but Is not permanent, and Its color Is de- 


al 

rich jrc now, uim «■ nut> jrcriiiniieiit, aim ua color is ue- 
stroyod by light The commonest kind of gall-stone Is 
used In water-culor painting, on account of Its brightness 
and durability, as a yellow coloring matter. 

GallHE 1 (gal'us), n. [NL., < L. gallus , cock.] 
1. A genus of gallinaceous birds, of the family 
Phasianidw, having as typo the domestic hen, 
G. domesticus , some if not all varieties of which 




Art„thou there, tliou rogue, tliou hangdog, thou gal - 
■ - Brooke, Fool of Quality, 11 10. 


ing. 

At lUHlUH «IIV1 S, VIII 

low*- faced vagabond? 

gallows-frame (gal'oz-frSm), n. 1 , The frame 
of a gallows. — 2. The framo by which the 
beam of a beam-engine is supported. — 3. In 
mining, the structure erected over a shaft to 
support the pulleys and steady tho cage. 
[Eng.] Called in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region the head-frame. — 4. Naut., same as gal- 
lows-bitts. 

gallows-tree (gal'oz-frS), a. Free from danger 
of hangiug. 

Let him lie f/allows-free by my consent, 

And nothing suffer, slnco ho nothing meant. 

Dryden, Abe. and Aclilt., it 431. 

gallowt-locks (pal'oz-loks), n. pi. Looks that 
hang down straight and stiff. [Colloq.] 

His hair bung in straight gallows-lock* about his ears, 
and added not a little to Ills sharking demeanor. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 334. 

gallowsness (gal'dz-nes or gal'us-nes), n. [< 
gallows, a., + -ness.] Recklessness. [Slang.] 

Spinning indeed • It Isn't spinning as you'd lie at, I’ll he 
lHiuml, and let you have your own way; I never knew 
your equals for gallowsness. George Eliot, Adam Bede, vi. 

gallows-pint (gal'pz-pin), w. The beam of a 
gallows. 

0 wliat'U my poor fattier think, 

As he comes through the town, 

To see the face of his Holly fair 
Hanging on the gallows-pin 9 
Mary Hamilton (Child's Ballads, III. 185). 

gallows-ripe (gal'oz-rip), a. Ready for hang- 
ing. Domes. 

Jourdan himself remains unchanged ; gets loose again 
as one not yet gallows-ripe. Carlyle , French Rev., II. v. 8. 

gallows-stanchions (gaF^z-stan'shgnz), n. pU 
Same as gallows-bitts. 

gallows-stringst (gal'oz-Btringz), n. pi. The 
strings or ropes of a gallows: applied as a term 
of reproach to a person. 

Ay, hang him, little GaUowt-ntring*, 

He does a thousand of these things. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 214. 

gallowa-top (gal'oz-top), n. See gallows-bitts. 

gallows-tree (gal^s-trS), w. A gallows. 

He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 

Below the gallows-tree. 

Bums, Macph arson's Farewell. 

gallow-treet (jnd'o-trfi), n. [< ME. galowe-tre, 
galwe-tre, < AS. galg-tredw (as Icel. galga-tre), 
< galga, gallows, 4 tredw, tree.] A gallows. 
Now gallows-tree. 

But bend your howes, and stroke your strings. 

Set the gallow tree ahoute. 

Botin Hood and the Old Jtf an (Child's Ballads, V. 850). 

gell*pgpiete41'plp), a. [< gall! 4 pipe."] Same 


Jungle-fowl {Gallus ftrrng tutus'). 

aro the modified descendants of Gallus ferru - 
gineus or bankivus; the jungle-fowl. Honncriit’s 
jungle-fowl. Gallus sonnerati. is Another example. The 
game-cork is now probably tlio nearest Ut the wild origi- 
nal of nil tlie varieties of the domestic fn* 1. 

2. In u'.hth., a genus of carangoid fishes. La- 
c&phlc, 1802. — §. In conch., same as Strombus. 
Megerlc. 

GallUS 2 (gal'us), n.; pi. GalU (-1). pi., < Or. I7&- 
Xof, a priest of Cybele, so called, according to 
the tradition; from their raving, the name being 
associated with that of tho river Gallus. Or. 17i>- 
Xof, in Phrygia, whose watera were fabled to 
make those who drank it road.] In classical 
antuj., a priest of Cybele. The worship of this god- 
dess was Introduced Into Romo from llirygm In 204 n. c. 
It consisted essentially of wild and boistrioiiM rites, and it 
was the nsHgc that these priests should bn eunuchs. The 
chief of the college was styled Archigallus 

These Man -women Priests were railed Galli. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 70. 

gallUB 3 (gal'us), a. Same aH gallows. 

galluses (gal 'us-oz), n. pi. Same as gallowses, 
plural of gallows, in sense 7. 

gall-wasp (g&l'wosp), n. A hymonoptorouH 
gall-insect; one of the GalUcohv, Cyniptdw, or 
gall-flies. 

gaily 1 (g&'li), a. [< gain 4 -y 1 .] Like gall; 
bitter as gall. 

He abhorreth all golly und Idllor driukt* of sin. 

Cranmer, To Bp. Gardiner, p. 246. 

gaily 2 (gft'li), a. [Formerly also gaully; < gall 2 
4 -y 1 .] Characterized by galls or abraded 
spots. 

I see in some meadows gaully places where little or no 
grasse at all growutli, by reosoti (as 1 take it) of tlie too 
long standing of the water. Burden, Hurvelor s Dialogue. 

gaily 8 !, v. t. [Var. of gallow .] Same as gallow. 

The next day being Sunday, call'd by the natives of thin 
country [Devonshire] Maxe Sunday (and Indeed not with- 
out some reason, for the people looked as if they were 
gaUied). 1 was wak’d by the tremendous sound of a horse- 
trumpet Tom Brown, Works, III. 205. 

gaily*. ». An obsolete or occasional spoiling 
otgaMey. 

gallygaiudnst, gallygascoynest, n. pi. Obso- 
lete spellings of galligaskins. 

gallypott, w. See gallipot l. 

gallywasp, n. 8eo galliwasp. 

gally-worm (gal'i-w6rm), n. [The first ele- 
ment is uncertain.] A common name of sun- 
dry myriapods or raillopeds, as a thousand-logs 
of the genus Polydesmus. Also spelled galley- 
worm. 

galocbe, «. See galosh. 

Galomys (gal'o-mis), ft. Same as Galemys. 

galon (F. pron. ga-16u'), n. [F.] Same as 
galloon. 

galonlert, ». [Perhaps from gallon , as indicat- 
ing its capacity.] A vessel for table use and 


for decorating a court cupboard, probably of a 
size sufficient to hold about a gallon, 
galoot (ga-lttt'), n. [AIbo gal loot; of slang ori- 
gin.] A fellow : a term of humorous contempt, 
often implying something awkward, silly, or 
weak in the person so designated. [Blaug, 
U. 8.] 

I ll hold her nurrlc ngln the bank, 

1 ill tin* IiihI galwd '» utdmrc. 

John Hay, Jim Bind so. 

galopt, t»* An obsolete spelling of gallop. 
galop (gal'up; os a F. vtonl, gal'd), n. If. An 
obsolete spelling of gallop. — 2. [F.] ( a ) A 
lively round dance of Gennan origin, (b) Mu- 
sic for sucli a donee, or in its rhythm, which is 
duple and quick. 

galopade (gal-o-pftd'), w. Santo as galop, 2. 
galore (ga-lor ), adv. [Also formerly written 
gelore , gilore , fpUorc. galore, etc. ; < Ir. go leor 
as Gael, gu tcor or lemr , sufficiently, enough: 
go, a particle prefixed to nn adj. to form an 
adv.; Ivor, adj., sufficient, enough.] Sufficient- 
ly; abundantly; in plenty. It is often used 
with the force of a predicate adjective. [Hu- 
morous.] 

To feasting thoy went, with trim merriment, 

And tippl'd strong liquor giflorr . 

Robnt Hood and Littlejohn (Child's Ballads, V. 222). 
A alirlek of welcome greeted them ; they were set In a 
corner, with beef and ale galore, and soon the great table 
woh carried In, tlm ground cleared, tho couples made, and 
tlie fiddler* lulling. Reads, Cloud* and Sunshine, p 8. 

galosh (ga-losh'), n. [Also written gallosh, go- 
losh, in pi. galoshes, goloshes, formerly galosh , 
galopc, gallagr , etc., and even galloshoes (sim- 
ulating hIhh'*) (now also galochv, after F.); < ME. 
galovhv, also galagc, galrgv, < OF. galoche, F. 
galochr = Hp. Pg. galocha = It. gafoscia (ML. 
galoccm), prob.< Ml*. vaUgwdia, a clog or wood- 
en shoe, < Gr. Ka/imotiim', aim. of Ka’A6rcovq, fcaXd- 
novt; (-trod-), » nlioemakers’ last, < KiiAov, wood 
(prop, wood for burning, < mluv, burn), + irohf 
(trod-) = E. foot. J 1. A kind of clog or patten 
worn in the middle ages as a prof ec Lion against 
wet, and common, IwcatiHO of tho practice of 
making shoes of cloth, silk, or tho like, or of 
ornamental leather. 

Wlth-outu H]H»ri'K other »pcrc mid nprakllche he lokede, 
As Is tlie kynde of a knyglit that cometli to he doubed. 
To geten liu* gllto Hitore* hiiiI galoche* y rouped. 

i '« as Ptmnnan (C), xxt. 12. 

2. In present use, any overshoe; a rubber; 
usually in tho plural. [Ram in the U. 8.] 
Rose, having hern delajcd by the In** of one of her ga- 
loshes in a Ixig, IiihI 1x*cii once near Catherine . . . dur- 
ing that dripping denmit 

Mrs. II. Ward, Robert Eltmicre, vllf. 
Dutch galoshest, skate*. (Rare. J 

And hud t but Dutch galloshoes on, 

At one run 1 would slide to Lon - 

Cotton, The Crest Frost. 

galosh (ga-losh'), r. t. [< galosh, a.] To pro- 
tect with a partial covering, edging, or tho like 
of strong or water-proof material, as a shoe. 

Ills boots . . . had lx-en “wiled" mid “heeled" more 
thau once ; had they licen mdoshed, their owner might 
have defied Fate 1 Barham, Tugoldshy Legend*. 

galpt, v . i. [ME. go I pm, gajM*; perhaps akin to 
yelp, q. v.] To gape ; >uwn. 

See how he galiwih, lo, till* drunken wight, 

As though he wold iih mviiIow anon right. 

( haacei, l'rol. to Manelple's Tale. 
Next, my ml fhy grave contlnuully, 

Which gallics, thee to devour 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrams (1677). 

galravage, galraverge (gal-rav'ftj, -6rj), n. 
and v. Hame *ih gilravage. 

The wltehe* lang synr had their sinful jkimcU and gat- 
ravitchings Galt , AnnalB of the i'urlsh, II. 

Eh ! barker till thl* la** o' mine. She think* an because 
Mile's gone galrutcr\fmg, I maun lift' inl*ard her and lie 
ailing. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia'* l<overs, vL 

galrush (gill 'rush), n. The red-tliroated diver 
or loon, < 'ohjmbus septcntrtonalis. [Dublin Bay, 
Ireland.] 

gait 1 (g&lt), w. fAlso gault, golt ; < Norw. gold, 
hard ground, a plaoo where the ground, or snow, 
is trodden hard, ss Ice], gold, galdr, gaddr, barn 
snow.) 1. (flay; briefe-oarth. [J^v. Eng.l 
Rpccifically — 2. In geol., tho lowest division of 
tho Upper CretaceouB series. The gait f* a stiff 
clay, Moiiietinie* sandy or calcareoii*, dark-blue in color, 
with layer* of pyrttoua and pliosplmtic nodules, and oc- 
casional Hcnni* of greuiiMand. It vurfes from 300 to 200 
feet in thiiknens, and form* a marked boundary lietweeu 
tlie Upper and the Lower ('retaecoii* rock*. 

gait 2 (g^lt), n. [< ME. galte , < Icel. giiltr, also 
gall i = 8w. Dan. gait , a gelded hog: sec geld}, 
gilts.] A boar pig. [Prov. Eng.] 

Grecsnc growene as a galte, fiille giylycli lie lukesl 

Morte Arthure (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1101. 


galtrop 

galtropt (gal'trgp). »■ Same m caltrop. 

* Errours In Divinity and Policy ... are the coned Coun- 
ttrmures, dropt Portcullises, scouring Anglport*, sulphti- 
riousGraiiado i, laden murtherers. peeviah Qalthrope*, and 
naoall desperadoes, which the Prince ol lyes lniploycH 
with all his skill and malice, to maintaine the walls and 
galea of his ktngdome. hi. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 76. 

galnchat (F. pron. ga-lli-shtt'),n. [F.] A kind 
of shark ’8 skin or shagreen usually dyed green, 
used to cover cases, boxes, eto. As prepared 
it retains the tubercles with which it is stud- 
ded in the natural state, 
galvanic (gal- van 'ik), «. [as F. galvanutue = 
tip. galvdntco as Pg. It. galvanico (<;f. 1). G. gal- 
vanisch = Dan. Hw. gakanisk), < Oalvani : sec 
galvanism.] 1 . Pertaining to galvanism, or 
current electricity as produced by a chemical 
battery (see electricity ) : same as collate , a word 
in more common use. 

All the yalnanick combinations, analogous to the now 
apparatus of Mr. Volta, . . . consist . . of series, con. 

timing at least two metallic substain cs, or one metal and 
a stratum of fluids. 

titr U. Davy, Philos. Trans (IM01J, II., art 20. 
8 . Spasmodic, like the movements of a limb 
produced by a current of electricity: as, a gal- 
vanic start.— Galvanic battery, cautery, current, 
•oraseur, etc. Hue the inmns Galvanic Induction, 
induction of electric currents. 

galvanlcal (gnl-vnn'i-kai), a. [< galvanic 4 
-«/.] Name as galvanic . 

The phenomena of magnets, of ulectrlcul ImmIIoh. of yah 
vanical upimmtus, seem to form obvious mutcrlal for such 
acieuces. WhnevLl, Philos, of tliu Mechanical Hcionces. 

galvanisation, galvanise, etc. tico galvaniza- 
tion, etc. 

galvanism (garva-nizm), n. r= D. G. galva- 
nismm = Dan. golvanisme = Hw. galvanism = 
F. galvanism*) = tin. Pg. galvanism o. < It. gaf- 
vantsmo, so called after Luigi (lalvani, professor 
of anatomy at Bologna (17:17-98), the first in- 
vestigator i n tills Hold. His theory was first pu b- 
lished in 1792.] 1 . That branch of the science 

of electricity which treats of electric currents 
more especially as arising from chemical action, 
as from the combination of metals with acids. 
The name was given before the identity of this form of 
electricity and that produced by friction wus fully under- 
stood : it is now nuarly obsolete. Hoc electricity. 

8 . In med., the application of an electric cur- 
rent from a number of colls: in distinction 
froin Jararlunn or the use of a scries of brief al- 
ternating currents from an induction-coil, and 
from franklmtsm or the charging from a fric- 
tional* or Holtz machine, 
gftlvanist (guPva-nist), n . [As galvan-tsm 4 
-ist,] One verseil in galvanism, 
galvanisation (gal'va-ni-za'shqn), «. [< gal- 
vanize 4 -at ion.] The act of galvanizing, or 
the state of being so affected. Also spelled gal- 
vanisation. 

galvanise (gal'va-niz), v. t. ; pret. and. pp. gal- 
vanized , ppr. galvanizing. [= D. gal van mere n 
r= G. gafvamsirvn = Dan. galvaiusvrv = tiw. 

f alvamsera = F. galranuter = tip. galramzar = 
*g. galmnisar a It. galmmzzare ; as ga Iron- 
ic 4* -we.] 1. To subject to the action of an 
electric or galvanic current., as in modiciuo. 
The word ia cS|NJcliilly used of the net of restoring tocon- 
sctouuufHH hv electrical action, ns from a stale of suspend- 
ed Miimutlou; or of electrical reatorutlon to a semblance 
of Jlfe, aa a cor|Mut or a severed part of the body. 

The agitations resembled the grinning* and writhing* 
of a galvanised conme, not tlie struggles of an athletic 
man. Macaulay, On History 

Hence — 8 . To conf cr a fictitious vitality upon ; 
give a mechanical semblance of life or vitality 
to. — 8 . To plate, as with gold, silver, or other 
metal, by moans of galvanic electricity; oloc- 
troplato. 

Also spelled galvanise . 

Galvanised iron, a name glvon (a) improperly to sheets 
of iron (mated with slue by a non-galvamc process, the 
Iron Iwlng first cleansed by friction and the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, and then plunged into a bath composed of 
melted sine and other sulMtanocs, as sal ammoniac, or mer- 
cury and potassium ; ( b ) profierly, to sheets of Iron coated 
first with tin by a galvanic process, and then with sine by 
immersion lu a bath containing fluid sine covered with sal 
ammoniac mixed with earthy matter. 

galv&nizer (gal' va-in-zir), n. One who or that 
which galvanizes." Also 8 }>elled galvaniser. 
galvano-. Combining form of galvanic or gal- 
vanism. 

galv&noc&UBtic (gaPva-mVkAs'tik), a. [< gal- 
vanic 4 caustic, q. v.] Itelating to the heat 
derived from a current of electricity when em- 
ployed in cauterization, 
galvanocauterization (gal # va-nd-kA f te-ri-zii'- 
shon), n. (< galvanic 4* cauterization.] Cau- 
terization by the heat iuduoed b^* •*. current of 
electricity. ** 
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galTanocantery (gaFva-nd-UPto-rl), pi. 
aalvanocauterics (-riz). (X galvanic 4 cautery.] 
In sura ., a cautery in which a galvanic current 
is used to heat the cauterizing part of the ap- 
paratus. 

galvanoglyph (gal'v&-n 6 -glif), n. [< galvanic 
4 Gr. yAv^tiv, engrave.] A picture produced 
by galvanoglyphy. 

galvanoglypny (gal-vft-nog'li-fi), w. [As gaU 
vanoglyph 4 -y.j A method of producing an 
electroplate which may be used in a printing- 
press. The essential features of the process are the use 
of a slue plate covered with a ground, and etched as a 
matrix for an electroplate, the reverao plate thus obtained 
bring used in printing. The picture obtained by this 
method is called a galvanoglyph. 

galvanograph (gal'va-np-gr&f), n. JX galvan- 
ic 4 Gr. ypfyuv, write.] 1. A plate formed by 
the galvanographlo process. — 8 . An impres- 
sion taken from such a plate, 
galvanographlo (gal # va-u$-graf'ik), a. [< gal- 
vanography 4 -to.] Pertaining to galvanog- 
raphy. 

galvanography (gal-va-nog'r&-fl). n. [As gal- 
vanograph 4 -y.j A procoss for producing 
plates which will give impressions after the 
manner of a plate used in copperplate engrav- 
ing. The drawing Is made on a silvered plate in viscid 
paints, In such a way as to leave Urn dark parts slightly 
raised. An electrotype Is taken from this, which may lie 
used us an engraved plate, the dark lines now lining de- 
pressed precisely as In a copperplate. An impression from 
such a plate Is called a gtdvanoj/raph. 

galvanoloffist (gal-va-nol' 9 -jiHt), n . [< galra- 
nology 4 -ist . ] One who describes the phenom- 
ena of galvanism. 

galmaolegf (gal-va-nol'o-ji), n. [< galvanic 
4 Gr. -fatyia, < TJyetv, speak: see -ology.] A 
description of the phenomena of galvanism. 

galvanomagnetic (gal'va-no-mag-Tiet'ik), o. 
Hume as electromagnetic. 

galvanometer (gaT-va-nom'e-tftr), a. [< galvan- 
ic 4 Gr. fthpov, a measure.]^ An instrument 

strength an§ direction of an electric current, 
lu all galvanometers the principle of action Is tlio same. 
It depend* upon tho foroo which Oersted dlsoovorud to 
In* exerted lietwecn a magnetic necillo ami u wlro carry- 
ing a current— a force which tends to set the noodle at 
right angles to the direction of the current, and whose 
Intensity, other things remaining the same, depends di- 
rectly upon the Strength of the current 



Astatic Galvanometer. 


The one tends always to turn in a direction opposite to the 
other under the earth’s magnetic attraction, so that If the 
needles were ]>orfectly alike they would form a jierfectly 
astatic pair, or a pair that would not tend to assume any 
particular direction from the magnetic Influence of the 
earth. One of the needles, o6, is nearly in the oenter of 
the coll, CDKK, through 
which the current passes; 
the other, a'b‘, Just aliove 
the coll. When a current 
traverses the coll lu the 
direction of the arrows, 
the action of all parts of 
tliu current upon the low- 
er needle tends to urge 
the austral pole a toward 
the back of the figure and 

the boreal pole b to the _ 

front, while the upjier 

needle, a'b\ is affected principally liy the current CD of 
the coil, which urges the austral pole a' to the front of the 
figure and the boreal pole h‘ to the back. Both needles 
are thus urged to rotate in the tame direction by the cur- 


l' 
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nut, and, as the opposing aetkm of the earth la grtalbr 
enfeebled by the combination, a much larger defieoMon b 
obtained than would be given by one of the needles tf em- 
ployed alone. Galvanometers are also made astatic by 
the use of a fixed magnet so placed aa to counteract the 
Influence of the earth’s magnetism.— MUstlO nlVBr 
nomater, an instrument used to measure the strength 
of a current which acts for only a very short time! as that 
produced by the discharge of a condenser. It involves 
the use of a heavy needle, which takes a relatively long 
time to swing. The sine of half the angle of the first 
swlug is proportional to the quantity of electricity which 
has flowed through the coiL— Dead-beat galvanome- 
ter. a galvanometer In which the needle is so damped, 
by Induction or otherwise, that on the passage of a cur- 
rent it will move to its final deflection without oscilla- 
tion. —Differential galvanometer, a form of gal vs- 
nometer lu which the coil consists of two separate wires 
wound side by side, and used to compare two currents. 
If tiie currents are aent in opposite directions through 
these wires tho motion of the needle will be determined 
by the difference In their intensity ; if they were equal the 
needle would remain stationary.— fllna galvanometer, 
a magnetic needle poiaod at the oenter of a coil of insu- 
lated copper wire wound round a vortical circle that may 
be turned horlxon tally on its stand. In use the needle and 
vertical circle are at first both in the magnetic meridian. 
When a current passes, the needle is deflected, and the 
vertical coil is turned by the observer until ltsplane coin- 
cides with the magnetic axis of tho needle. The strength 
of the current is as the sine of the angular deviation. 

Any sensitive galvanometer in which the needle la di- 
rected by the earth's magnetism can be used as a nine 
galvanometer, provided the frame on which the colls are 
wound is capable of being turned round a central axis. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect and Mag., p. 107. 
Tangent galvanometer, a very short magnetic needle 
delicately suspended so as to turn In a horizontal plane. 
The point aliout which it turns is at the center of a ver- 
tical coll of copper wire through which the current la 
passed. Tho diameter of the coil is at least ten or twelve 
times the length of the needle. The needle is therefore 
usually not more than half an inch long; and, for conve- 
nience of reading Its deflections, long light pointers of 
aluminium or of glass fiber are cemented to its ends In 
use the instrument is placed so that the vertical coll of 
copper wire Is In the plane of the magnetic meridian. The 
current is then sent through the coil, and the angle by 
which the needle ia deflected is read off. The strength of 
the current then is pn>i»ortloual to the tangent of tpe an- 
gle of deflection, whence tho name of tliu instrument.— 
Thomson’s mirror galvanometer, tho most sensitive 
galvanometer yet invented. Its needle, which is very 
Bliort, is rigidly attached to a small, light, ooncave mirror, 
and siisponded in the center of a vertical coil of very small 
dhunuter by a silk fiber. A movable magnet is provided 
for bringing the needle Into (he plane of the coll when 
the latter does not colneldo with the magnetic i 
and also for rendering the needle more or lesa astatic. 


The term aalvanomettr is applied to an instrument for 
measuring too strength of electric currents by mean* of 
the deflection of a magnetic needle round which tho cur- 
rent ia caused to flow through a coil of wire. 

8. r. Thomjtmm , Bluet and Mag. 

Aperiodic galvanometer, a dead beat or thoroughly 
dmniicd galvanometer —Astatic galvanometer, an III- 
struinent which consists of a ]iuir of similar needles nuu; 
uetlxod, with their poles turned opposite ways, and stiffl) 
connected at their centers, so that both will swing together 


for bringing the needle Into (he plane < 

i the magnetic meridian, 

lie more or less astatic. 
Iseedle, mirror, and magnet weigh only about 1A grains. 
At a distance of two or three feet from the mirror is a solid 
wooden stand, with a graduated scale, facing the mirror. 
In the stand, just under the center of the scale, a hole Is 
cut, and a flue wire is stretched upright across it. A strong 
lamp stands behind tho opening, so that its light will fall 
on the mirror mid be reflected back on tin* scale. An 
Image of the wlm will thus be constantly thrown ou the 
scale, and tlie slightest motion of the needle and its mir- 
ror will produce a much greater motion of this image. 
Ah tlie current flows the one way or tlie other the Index 
will move to one side or the other. This galvanometer 
wus devised for use in connection with tlie Atlantic sub- 
marine cables. It was long tliu only instrument with 
which signals could bo read through long submarine lines ; 
amt it is still employed to a great extent, though now super- 
seded by the siphon-recorder of the same Inventor. 

galvanometrlc (gal'va-no-uiGt'rik), a. [As gal- 
vanometer 4 -fc.l Pertaining to the galva- 
nometer or to galvonometry: as, tho galvano- 
mefrte needle. 

galvanometrioal (g&l'va-n 9 -niet'ri-kal), a . 
Same as galvanometnc. 

The parts of the stand Includo . . . the necessary clamp- 
ing screws for electrical and galvanomctrical connections. 

The Engineer, LXV. 610. 

g&lv&nometry (gal-va-nom'e-tri ), 91. [As gal- 
vanometer 4 -y.J The art or process or deter- 
mining the strength of electric or galvanic cur- 
rents; rheometry. 

galv&noplastic (gal'va-nd-plaB'tik), a. [As gaU 
vanoplasty 4 -te.J Pi 


Pertaining to the reproauc- 
— Qalvanoplmstio 


tion of forms by , . 

process, a method of obtaining copies of type, an engrav- 
ing, a design, etc., by electrical deposition : ordinarily the 
same sa eleetrotyping. As appl led to ait- work, the phrase 
refers to the process of electroplating a plaster model with 
bronze, the mold being afterward destroyed and the plas- 
ter withdrawn, leaving a hollow figure in bronxe. As ap- 
plied to ornamental work In glass, the phrase is used for 
a method of decorating glass surfaces by means of electro- 
plating, the design being first traced on the glass In some 
metallic pigment and burned In. 
galvun^lasty (gal'v^-nf-plas'ti), n. [ssF.paJ- 
vanoplastie; as galvanic 4 Gr. irXaordc, < tr kda- 
aetv, form.] Same as electrotypy: 
galvanopimotiira (gaPv^-n^-pimgk'tftr), a. [« 
F. galvano-puncture ; as gdwan-ic 4 puncture.] 
In med., the passage of a constant current 
through a part of the body by means of needle- 
shaped electrodes introduced into it. 
galvanoscope (gal-van'$-skdp), n. [=* F. gal- 
vanoscopc; as galvanic 4 Gr. atanrelv, view.] . 
An instrument for detecting the existence ana 
direction of an electric current. A magnetic 
needle may be used as a galvanoscope. 
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galvanO-tberillOineter (gal # v§-n5-th6r-mom'e- 
tdr), *. [As galvanic + thermometer.] An ap- 
paratus used in measuring the amount of heat 
produced by an electric current in passing 
through conductors of varying resistance. 
galTWOtropisni (gal-vft-not'r$-pizm), n. [< 
galvanic + Gr. rpineiv (-rpcwro f in comp.), turn 


Klfving found that when a root is placed vertically be- 
. ^ . .. * arils the positive elec* 


tween two electrodes it curves towi 

trode— that Is. against the direction of the current. 


In 


one case (Cabbage) the curvature was towards the nega- 
tive eloctrode. MUller (Hettlingen), in repeating KlfvingH 
experiments, fonud that the curvature was in all casus 
such an to tend to place the long axis of the root in the 
plane of the ourrent, the ourvature being towards the 
negative pole. These phenomena are spoken of as “yalva- 
notntpism." Bneyc. Brit., XIX. 60. 

To 


[Origin obscure.] 
fProv. Eng.] 

-/y‘A] Quickly; 


galver (gaTrAr), v.i. 
move quickly; throb, 
galverlyt, adv. [< galver + 
nimbly; actively. 

A light gennet that is young and trotteth galverly, of 
good making, colour, and fast going. 

wAoihssUy, To Sir T. Wyatt, Oct, 1637. 

galwet, galwest, n. Middle English forms of 
gallows. 

galyngalet, », Bee galangal. Chaucer . 
galypott, n. An obsolete form of gallipot*. 
gam (gam), c. i . ; pret. and pp. gamned, ppr. 
gamming. [Perhaps a var. of jam*. Of. gam- 
ming .] 1. To herd together or form a school, 
as whales; crowd together and swim in the 
same direction. Hence — 2. To make a call, 
exchange visits, have a chat, etc., as fishermen 
or fishing-vessels. 

This visiting lietween the crews of hIiIjmi at sea Is called, 
among whalemen, gamming. 

H. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 240 

gam (gum), h. [< gam, v.] 1. A herd or school 
of whales. Toward the close of a season, when wholes 
arc sci’ii in large gams. It Is regarded by the whalers as 
a Higu that they will soon leave the grounds. 

Hence— 2. A social visit between fishermen; 
a chat, call, or other exchange of courtesies, 
as when vessels meet and speak each other, 
exchange visits, give and take letters aboard, 
etc. 

The yam was long and suitor and serious ; the two sen* 
dogn . . . compared reckoning, hojted for whales, and 
discussed the weather in no complimentary manner. 

//. Melville, Moby Dick. 


southern North America, in the WeBt Indies, 
and to some extent in Europe, it lwara drought 
remarkably well, and the shoots may be cut tlirue or four 
times In a season, makiug a coarse hut nutritious hay, 
rtttcinhllng corn-fodder, of which cattle and horses arc 
very fond. 

OaniMM, Ctamasel -I), n. pi. 

Hume as Gamamlm. 

ganUMhest (ga-raash'ez), ft. pi. [< OF. ga - 
maches = Tt. gamascic (ML. gamach ahi spatter- 
dashes, < OF. gambe, F. jambe, leg (> E. iamb), 
s= It. gamba t leg: see jamb.] A protection for 
the shoes, hose, etc., from mud and rain, worn 
especially by horsemen in the seventeenth 
century. They appear to have boon sometimes of the 
nature of boots and sometimes of the nature of loggings. 
Also yamaches. 

Lay my richest sute on the top, my velvet slippers* 
cloth-of-gold yamashet. Martian, What yon Will, 11. l. 

Daccus is all bedawb’d with golden laoe, 

Hose, doublet, jerkin ; and yamashet too 

Davits, Scourge of Folly (1611). 

gamasid (gam'&-sid), n. A mite of the family 
Gamasiekr. 

Oamasidm (ga-mas'i-dft), n. pi. [NL., < Ga- 
maim r + -tike.] A family of tracheate arach- 
nidans. of the order Acarida; the beetle-mites 
or spider-miteB. They have extensile chelate mandi* 
hlus, free Aliform palps or maxilla, equal hairy legs with 
six or more joints, two claws, and a disk or sucker, 
the ft rut pair of legs usually tactile, the stigmata ven- 
tral and protected by a long tabular pentreme, and 
no ocelli. They are parasitic on insects, birds, and 
other animals, sometimes on plants. Those which in- 

K iest poultry can live for a time on the human skin and 
ive rise to intolerable itching. One species Is very 
urtful to caged birds. Thu Gamatuke are most com- 
monly parasitic during the nymphal and adult female 
states. Also Oamatta, Qamatei (Dug**, 1634), and Gama- 
(Leach, 1814). 

gamut (ga-mas'), a. Another form of camass, 
quarnash. 
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(gam's- bus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 

1802).] A genus of mites, typical of the family 
Gamaddas. O. coleopterorum Is a common parasite of 
carrion-beetles, such as the Silphidtr, which are found cov- 
ered with these minute orange mites. 

g&mb, gambe (gamb), n. [< OF. gambc t jambe , 
jamc, F. kimbe s= Pr. gtmba as Sp. gambat OBp. 
also camba, cama sa It. gamba, < ML. gamba, 
leg, LL. a hoof; prob. of Celtic origin, akin to 
cam, crooked : sec cam'*. Of. gamble 2, jamb.] 
A leg or shank; in her., the wholo fore leg of a 
Lion or any other beast. If couped or erased 
near the middle joint, it. is then only a paw. 
Also jambe. 

gamba 1 (gam'bft),n.; pi. gamine (-be). [NL., 
< LL. gambat hoof, ML. gamba, leg: see gamb 
and jamb.] In auat., the metacarpus or meta- 
tarsus of some animals, as the ruminants and 
solidungnlates. 

gamba 2 (gam'bjl), n. Short for rwl da gamba. 
Boo wol. 

Rome likewise there affect the Gatnlsi with the voice, 

To shew tliat England could variety afford 

Drayton, I’olyoltdau, iv. 3. r »H 

gambade, gambado (gam-bad', -bu'do), w. [< 
It. gamba, the leg; tno form seems to imitate 
that of F. gambade, a gambol: sec gambol , a.] 

1. A spatterdash or g&iter for covering the leg 
when riding or walking in muddy roads. 

111m thin legs tenanted a pair of gambado es fastened at 
the Hide with rusty cla»i>s .Scoff 

2. pi. Boots fixed to the saddle of a horseman, 
instead of stirrups. Fairholt. 

1 know not whether he f Janiea 1. 1 or his sou flrut brought 
up the use of gambadoes, much worue in the west, wherebv , 
wlillo one rides on horseback, Ills leggM urc in a coach, 
clean and warnie, in those dirty counti ies 

Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall. 

gamb®, w. Plural of gamba*. 

gambaisont, w. Hume as gamheson. 

gambalockt, w# A kind of riding-gowu. Iki- 

VWM. 

A man of tall stature, clothed In a gambalock of scarlet, 
buttoned under the rhiu with a bouse of gold 

Sandy n, Truvailes (1652), p. 111*. 

gambe, n. Bee gamb. 

gambesont, gambisont (gam'bo-son, -bi-son), 
n. [ME. gtmbcson , gatubtsoun, gawbtnsott, game- 
so i\j game tun, etc., < OF. gamheson, gamba t- 
8on f gumbeimn , wambamm , also gambais, warn- 
bain, t cambric = I*r. gambawon, gam bats sOSn. 
gambax = OPg. canbas = D. warn bum = MLCL 
wamhois , -him, -lies = MIIO. tram btas, tram ins, O. 
tcamms = Dan. rams, < ML. gambeso(u-), with 
different suffix gamba stum, tram ha slum, gambe- 
son, < OHO. tramba as Goth, wamba = AS. icamb, 
lielly, stomach, 

E. womb : sec 
womb.] A gar- 
ment worn ori- 
ginally under 
tho habergeon, 
made some- 
times of lea- 
ther, some- 
times of thick 
stuff, and even 
wadded, to 
guard agaiust 
bruises which 
might result 
from blows re- 
ceiyedupontho 
mail. Toward 
the close of the 
fourteenth cen 
tury, when the 
habergeon hod 
Iteen nearly aban- 
doned by men-at- 
arms, the gambe* 
son appears as the 



gamblA 

leaves and young shoots of Uncaria Gambler , 
a rubiaceous shrub of the Malayan peninsula 
and islands, which climbs by means of hooked 
BpineB. It la used medicinally as an astringent, but is 
mure extensively employed in tunning and dyeing. It 
occurs in commerce in cubical piece# of alxuit an inch in 
sise, opaque and of a yellowish color, with an even, dull 
fracture, and soluble in ladling water. It is chiefly im- 
ported fnnn Singapore, and is also known as Terra Ja - 
jionica and pale catechu. 

Wo wont along a good road . . . until we came to a 
pepper anil yambtr plantation. ... 1 llnil that | gambit) 
... Is largely exported to Kuropo, where it Is occasion- 
ally employed for giving weight to Milks, and for tanning 
purposes. Batty llrassry, \ oyngc of Suiilwani, II. xxiv. 

gambiflZf, n. Bamo as gam beam. 

gambisont, n. Boo gambe son. 

gambift (gam'bist), w. [< gamba* 4* -/«/.] In 
music, a playor on the gamba, or viol da gamba. 

Burney, and Moxart In lii» letters, botJi sivoak of tlie 
Elector Maximilian 111. of Uavaiia on mi HceonipliHhed 
yam Inst. (Ji'orr, Diet Music, I. 680. 

gambit (gaw'bit), n. [< F. gambit, a gambit, < 
It. gamhetto, a tripping up or one’s logs (of. OF. 
jnmbct , a tripping of the legs, a feint, a sudden 
attack, fntre w jambet, or jamber. trip the legs, 
make a feint, deceive), < gamba, leg: see gamb, 
jamb.] In chess-playing, an opening in which 
a pawn or a piece is sacrificed, or at least, of- 
fered, for the sake of, or with the object of ob- 
taining, an advantageous attack. The gambit Is 
Bn Id to be accepted or declined, according as the pswn or 
piece thus offered is or Is not taken. A gambit played by 
fid' second player Ih called a counter-gambit. Of all the 
clicHs-openlngH, the Keans gambit (so named from a cap- 
tain of tlie HiIIIhIi navy, who originated it about. 1888) haa 
been the iiiohI thoroughly analysed in Its multitudinous 
variations , while next In order probably come the Klng'l 
Bishop's gambit and the Scotch gambit. Home of the 
gambits differentiated below in the ordinary chess nota- 
tion arc developments of others, and, in particular, sev- 
eral (the A busier, King's Bishop's, Muxio, etc.) are rami- 
fications of the K ing s gambit propel AllgaJar gambit. 
IF- K 4, 1* — K 4,21’ hll 4, V takes P ; 8 Kt— KB 8, 
l 1 - KKt 4: 4 1*- KI14. I*- Kt6; 6 Kt-Kt 6. After 
sacrificing tlie pawn nt. the second move, the opening play- 
er here offers the knight, and the ordinary continuation 
Is 6 . . . F — KK»; 6 Kt takes V, K Dikes Kt— Cen- 
ter gambit. 1 1* — R4, I* K 4 ; 2 V— Q 4, 1* takes F. — 
Center counter-gambit i p— K4,f- q4; 2 p takes p. 
— Cunningham gambit, ip K4, p- K4,2P— kb 4, 
r takes P; 8 Kt— Kll B-K 2; 4 B- B 4, B R r,(eh). 
- Daxnlano gambit, ip K4, p— K 4;2Kt- uni 
P— KB 8; 8 Kt takes V D anish gambit, a develop- 
ment of the Center gambit (see above) by 3 P — QH 8.- 
Evans gambit, ip k 4. p- K 4; 2 Kt- kb 8, 
Kt— QB hTjTB— B 4, B B4.4P QKt4. See above.— 
Qrsoo counter-gambit. 1 1*- K 4. i»- K 4 ; 2 Kt - KB8, 
P— KB 4. — Kleaerltxki gambit Name as Allyaitr 
gambit (see almveX except that flic knight is played to 
K 6 instead of Kt r> as tho fifth move. - King’s Bishop's 
gambit 1 P--K 4, F-K 4; 2 P-KB 4, P takes 7»; 
oB— B 4.— -King's gambit (pnqmrl IP— K4.P— K4; 
2 P-KB 4~- Lopez gambit 1P-K4.P-K4; 
2 B— B 4, B— B 4; 8 Q — K 2, Kt-KII 8 (or P-O 8, 
or Q-K 2); 4 P-B 4. - Muxio gambit 1 V- K 4, 
V —k 4 ; 2 P — KB4, 1* takes l 1 ; 8Kt— KB8 V KKt4; 
4 B - B 4, P - Kt 5; 6 Castles (or P i) 4, or Kt — B 8X 
P takes Kts— Queen’s gambit l P-Q 4, l»- « 4; 
2 P - QB 4.— Queen's Pawn counter-gambit l P - K 4, 
P-K4;2Kt-K118, P-Q4-Balvi0|5imblt 1 to 4, 

same as Muiw gambit (see almve), 6 Kt K 6.— Bootoh 
gambit 1 P - K 4, P- K 4 ; 2 Kt KB 8, Kt- QB 8; 
8 P— Q 4. Tills derives its nitiiio from Its lieitig suc- 
cessfully adopted by tho Hcob h players in the correspon- 
dence match lietweeu 1/mdon and Edinburgh, 1822-28. 
-BteinlU gambit i p-k 4. r-K 4; 2 Kt-QB 8 , 
Kt— QB 8 ; 8 P— B 4, P takes V , 4 P- Q 4. 

gamble 1 (gam 'Ll), r.; pret. and ]»p. gambled, 

’ ; (M*' 


principal garment 
‘ ' for the 


ubano (about XJ7S] (Prom Vlollct-lo* 
.. . . « . Due’# " Diet, du MobUter fBaacsf*." ) 

of fence for the 

body, and this continues until the complete snd general 
adoption of plate armor. See gamlstiscd. 
gambet(Kam'bet), n. [< V.gambette(m It. gam- 
betta, a gam bet), ho called from the length of 
the legs; dim. of OF. gambe as It gamba, leg: 
Bee gamb, jamb.] A name of the redshank. To- 
tanus caJidris , and hence of other speeies of the 
same genus. See Totanus . 
g&mbet-snipe (gam 'bet-snip), n. Same as 
gambit. 

GAmbetta (gam-bet'fi), n. f NL. (Koch, 1816), 
m It. gambettu : sec gambet] An old name of 
the gambe ts, now used in ornithology as a ge- 
neric name of those birds, o. jiavipet is the yelhm • 
legs of North America ; O. melanolcuea it the greater tat- 
tler ; 0. calidris it the redshank of Europe. 

gunbier, gunbir (gam'bCr), ». rMalayan.] 
in extract rich in tannin prepared from the 


ppr. gambling. [Ki*ei*n t i ii record ; < ME. 
cten, *gamlett (whoneo mod. gamble , in form like 
fambte, fumble, humble, humble, etc.), var. (with 
rreq. suffix -It ) of gamcneu, < AH. gamrnuin, 

f tmo: see game*. i\, gammon*, r.] 1. intram . 

o play at any game of hazard for a stake ; risk 
money or any thing of value on tho issue of a 
game of chati< a o, by either playing or betting on 
the play of others; lienee, to engage in finan- 
cial transactions or speculations dotiendent for 
succosn chiefly upon chance or unknown con- 
tingencies: as, to gamble with cards or dico; 
to gamble in stocks. 

At rivKiras and plays parading. 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading. 

Bums, Thu Twa Dogs. 

That little affair of the necklace, mid tho Idea that 
sonielKMly tlmushl her gambling wrong, had evidently 
bitten into her Georgs Kiwi, Ihudel Doronda, xxxv. 

The evil effects of gambling in stocks ami provisions. 

Harper’s Weekly, April Iffi, 18M4. 

Gambling contract. Bee contract. 

II. tram. To lose or squander by gaining: 
with away or off. 

Bankrupts or sots who luve gambled or slupt away their 
estates. Ames. 

gamble 1 (gam'bl), n. [< gamble!, tt.) A veuture 
in gambling or as in gambling; a reckless spec- 
ulation. [Colloq.] 


i 



KMBbla 

We make of life * gambit, and our institutions, our edu- 
cation. our literature, our Ideala, and even our religion, 
all f outer the spirit. N. A. Rev., CXUI. 395. 

When they take thHr “ little all "... out of the dull 
Three per t VnU and put It into the Snowy Mountain Mines 
(Halted), which promise them thirty per cent., they are 
well uwurc that they are going in for a ga mid* 

T. (4. Bowles, Flotsam and Jetaam, xxxvlil. 

gamble 2 (gam'bl), n. [Dim. of gamb, or var. of 
the related gambrel.'] A leg. [Prov. Eng.] 
gambler (gam'bIGr), n. ( )tte who gamhloH ; one 
addicted to gaming or playing for money or 
other stakes; a gamester. 

A gamftler't » ueqiutlntanoe Ih readily made and easily 
kept - provided you gamble too. Jiutwer, JVlhutn, Ixxiv. 

gambling-house (gam'bliTig-hoiiH), n. A gam- 
ing-house; a house kept for the accommoda- 
tion of persons who play at games of hazard 
for stakes. - Common gam bling -horns. Sec com- 
mon. 

gamboge (gam-bdj' or -bttj'), n. [Also written 
gamltoogc ; a corruption (prob. originating in 
trade use) of what would rcg. bo camhoge (NL. 
cambogia),< Cambaja, usimlly called Cambodia , a 
French protectorate in Farther India.] A gum 
resin, the inspissated juice of various species 
of the guttifcrouH gonuH t Sardinia . The gamboge 
of comturmi Ih mainly derived from (4 Ilanburyi, a hand- 
some laurel like tree of Shun, CuiuliodJa, and Cochin 
China. (Hue eut under (Jarcuna ) It 1 b of a rich brown- 
ish-orange color, humming brilliant yellow when pow- 
• derad, forming a yellow cmiilnlon with water, and having 
a disagreeable acrid taste. It Ih a drastic purgative, but 
Is sohlom iiMud in medicine excopt in combination. It Is 
moHtly used ah a pigment in water-color painting, produ- 
cing tnihHpuro lit yell own, verging on tmiwn In deep masses. 
It In quite diiriilde an a wuter-color, and fairly so In oil. 
Ceylon gamboge Is obtained from O. Morelia. False 
gamltoge in a Hlmllar hut Inferior product of (4. Xantho- 
eh/jmu* The so-called American gamliogo is the Juice of 
Vvnnia Guwnrmm and other siieeles of South America. 
In donee of a dram or even lean gamboge lias produced 
death. 

The pIjMi pa mitotic of Siam, no called because It is pre- 
served lit the hollows of huinhoon. Is considered the bent 
which comes into the Loudon markets, and commands the 
highest price. 

A. (4. F. Eliot James , Indian Industries, p. 101. 

Extract Of gamboge, a pigment com]H>nod of gnmlKige 
and Alumina. 

gambogi&n, g&mbogic (gain-bd'ji-an or -btt'ji- 
f$n, gaui-bo'jik or -bO'jik), a. Portaining to 
gamboge. 

gamboised (gam'boixd), a. r< OF. gamboisi J , 
qambise, etc., < gam ban* , gumbo son: hoc gam- 
boson. ] Quilted or paddeu, as in the making of 
a gumbeson ; eHpeeially, quiltod in longitudinal 
folds or ridges so as to bo pliable in one direc- 
tion and inoro or loss stiff in the other, 
gamboiflerie (F. pron. goii-bwo-zA-ro'), n. 
Oamboised work. 

gamboisont, n. Bamo os gumbeson. 
gambol (gam'bol), ii. [Early mod. E. gamboltL 
gambaula, gambaud; < F .gambade, a gambol, < 
It. gambata , a kick, < gambit , the log: see go mb 
and jamb.] A skipping, leaping, or frisking 
about; a spring, leap, skip, or jump, oh iu frolic 
or sport. 

Quid est quod sic gestfs? What In the matter that you 
laapo and skyppe no? for that you fut niiuh pamhaubte* 
Udall, Flowers of Latin Hiwaklug, fol. 72. 

Home to dlniiort them seifs their sundry inuistries tried on 
grasiir, 

•And some their gamboldes plahl. Phaer , vKneid, vi. 

Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 

And lwunts In gambols frisk'd liefore their honest god 

Drydcn. 

gambol (gam'bol), v. i . ; pret. and pp. gamboled , 
gambolled , ppr •jiambolinq, gambolling. [From 
the noun ; of. F. gambiuer , kick about, < OF. 
gambillv, dim. of gambe f F. jambe, leg: see gam- 
bol, it.] To skip about in sport ; caper in frolic, 
like children or lambs ; frisk carelessly or heed- 
lessly. 

Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop lu his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 

Feed him with aprlcooks and dewberries ; 

With purple grajn'M, greeu figs, and mulberries. 

Shale., M. N. D., ill. 1. 
It is not madness 

That T have uttered bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will re-word; which madness 
Would i/antintl from. Shak., Hamlet, HI. 4. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, nurds. 

Gain boil'd before them. Milton, 1*. L., lv. 845. 

"*Syn. To frolic, romp, cupcr. 
gambonet, n. and V. All obsolete form of gam- 
mon**. 

gambrel (gam'brel), «. [Also written gambril, 
cambrel, cambril, chumbrcl (cf. E. iiinl.gammerel, 
the small of the leg, and gamble , a leg); < OF. 
ffitmbe, F. jambe, the leg: see gam b, jamb.] 1, 
The hock of a horse or other animal. 
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^Oambrelt— Gambrel F n —1M me hog 
You’ll look st s horse’s hinder leg— 

First great angle atx>ve the hoof — 

Tliat’s the gambrel : hence gambrel-roof. 

O. W. ESmet, Autocrat, xlL 

2. A stick crooked like a horse’s hind log, used 
by butchers for susjiending a carcass while 
dressing it. 

Myself spied two of them [my followers' suits] hang out 
at a stall with a gambrel thrust from shoulder to shoulder, 
like a sheep that were new Head. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’Oltve, 111. I. 

3. A gambrel-roof. 

Others occupy separate build! ngs, almost al ways of black, 
iinpainted wood, sometimes with the long, sloping roof of 
Massachusetts, uftener with the quaint gambrel of Rhode 
Island. T. W. lUggimam, Oltlport Days, p. 44. 

gambrel (gam'brel), v. t . ; pret. and pp. gam - 
hreled , gambrelled, ppr. gambrelxng , gambreU 
hng. [C gambrel, a.] 1. To hang up by means 
of a gambrel thrust through the legs. 

Ami meet me : or I’ll tax you while T have yon, 

And carry you gambriU'd thither like a mutton. 

Fletcher (and another 1), Nice Valour, lv. 1. 

2. To form with a curb or crook : as, a gambreled 
root. 

Here and there was a house In the then new style, three- 
cornered, with gambrelled roof snd dormer windows. 

S. Judd , Margaret, p. 38. (Bartlett.) 

gambrel-roof (gain'brel-rfif), n. A root the 
slope of which is broken by an obtuse angle 
like that of an animal’s gambrel ; a curb-roof. 
Bee extract under gambrel, n.. 1. 

gambroon (gara-brfin'), n. [Perhaps < Gom- 
broon ( Cameroon , Gomberoan), a Persian sea- 
port (now called bender Ahbasi), from which & 
large export trade was formerly carried on.l 
A twilled cloth : (1) of worsted and cottou, used 
for summer trousers; (2) of linen, made for 
linings. Diet, of Needlework. 

GambUBia (gam-bu'si-tt), n. [NL. (Poey, about 
1850 ); < Cuban garntmama or gambusino , no- 
thing: a proverbial term expressing humor- 
ously a supposed something that is really no- 
thin^.] A genus of cyprinodont fishes, con- 
taining such ovoviviparous killifishes as G.pa- 
truelm, known as the toji-miunow, a common 
species in tho lowland streams of the southern 
Atlantic States. 

Gambvudina (ptm-bu-Bi-I'nS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gambusia + -mm*?.] A subfamily of cyprino- 
dont fishes, typified by the genus Qambusta. 
They have the deniary bones firmly united, the eves nor- 
mal, and the sexes diverse, the anal llu of the male being 
advanced forward ami its anterior rays modified as an In- 
tromittent organ. Thu species are of small sixe and con- 
fined to America. 

gamdeboo (gam'do-bfi), a. [African.] The 
stinkwood of Natal, Ccltis Krausstana , a small 
tree with tough light-colored wood. 

game 1 (gftra), n. and a. [< ME. game , an abbre- 
viation (due to mistaking the term, -cn for a suf- 
fix of inflection) of games, gomen, also spelled 
gammen (> mod. E. gammon l, q. v. ), < AB. gamen, 
gomen , game, joy, sport, ss 08 .gaman = OFries. 
game, aome ss OHG. gaman, MHO. gamen , joy, 
Icol. gaman , game, sport, amusement, = 
OSw. gammen , Sw. gammon = ODan. gamell, 
Dan. gammen, mirth, merriment. Hence ult. 
gamble, gammon L] L ft. 1* Mirth; amuse- 
ment; play; sport of any kind; joke; jest, as 
opposea to earnest : as, to make qame of a per- 
son, or of his pretensions or actions (now the 
chief use of the word in this sense). See to 
make game of, below. 

11 Wherefore,” quod she, “In erneat and in game, 

To putte lu me the dufaute ye are to blame." 

OenergdM (E. K T. 8.), 1. 874. 

But goldles for to he It is no game. 

Chaucer, Shlpinau's Tale, 1. 290. 

And gladness through the palace spread, 

W1‘ mickle game and glee. 

Shorn Anna ; Fair Annie (Child's Ballads, III. 889). 
Then on her head they sett a glrlond greeno, 

And crowued her twlxt earnest and twixt game. 

Spenser, F. Qi, I. xll. 8. 

We havo had pastimes here, and ^leMant ^ ^ 

These many years In this moat wretched Island 
We two have liv'd, the soorn and game of Fortune. 

Fletcher ( and another ), Sea Voyage, 1. 8. 

Thou slialt stand to all posterity, 

The eternal game and laughter. 

B. Jenson, Sejanus, v. 4. 

2. A play or sport for amusement or diversion. 

In their game* children are acton, architects, and poets, 

and sometimes niunlcal composers as well. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 640. 

3. A contest for success or superiority in a 
trial of chance, skill, or endurance, or of any two 
or all three of these combined : as, a game at 


At them any person i 
right to contest for the ’ A 


cards, dice, or roulette; the qamm of bflH*ri« 
draughts, and dominoes; athletic games; tho 
Floral games. The games of ctasaieal antiquity were 
chiefly public trials of athletic skill and endurance, m 
lu throwing the discus, wrestling, boxing, leaping, run- 
ning, hone- aud cliariot-radng, etc. They were exhibited 
either periodically, usually in honor of some god, as the 
Olympic, Pythian, Bemoan, and Isthmian games of Greece, 
tile Lodi Apollinaree at Rome, etc., or from time to time 
for the amusement of the people, as the Clroeuatan games 
at Rome. The prises In the Greek periodical games were 
generally without Intrinsic value, as garlands or wreaths 
of olive- or laurel-leaves, of parsley, etc. ; but at the Pan. 
athenalo games of Athens the prises were quantities of 
ollve-of 1 from the consecrated orchards, given In a special 
type of painted amphone, of which a hundred or more 
might constitute a single prise. The four greet Greek na- 
tional games formed the strongest bond lu the nature of 
a national union between the various Independent Greek 
y person of Hellenic blood had the 

he victory, the moat highly esteemed 

honor in Greece; and cltlseus of all states, however hos- 
tile, met at these games In peace. 

Lycaon hath the report of setting our first pnbllcke 
games, and proving of maistries and feats of strength and 
actlvltee, lu Arcadia. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vIL fie. 

• A fool 

That seest a game play'd home, the rich stake drawn. 

Shot., W. T., 1. 2. 

In certain nations also there were Instituted particular 
games of the Torch, to tho honour of Prometheus ; In which 
they who ran for the prise carried lighted torches. 

Baton, Physical Fables, II. 

“ My cooks.” says he, 11 are true cocks of the game— I 
make a match of cock-fighting, and then an hundred or 
two pounds are soon won, for I never fight a battle under.” 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 20. 

4. The art or mode of playing at a game: as, 
he plays a remarkable game. 

“ What wilt thou bet,” said Robin Hood, 

M Thou seest our game the worse ? ” 

Jtobin Hood and Queen K at herine (Child's Ballads, V. 817). 


6. The successful result of a game, or that which 
is staked on the result: as, the game is ours. 
All the beet aruhers of the north 
Hholde come upon a day**, 

And he that shoteth altberbest 
The game shall here away. 

L yteU Qeste of Robyn Node (Child's Ballads, V. 93). 
The ladies began to shout, 

“ Madam, your game In gone.” 

Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child's Ballads, V. 817). 


8. The requisite number of points or advan- 
tages to be gained in order to win a game : as, 
in cribbage 61 is game or the game. — 7. A 
scheme; plan; project; artifice. 

From Lord Sunderland's returning to his post all men 
concluded that Ida declaring as he did for the exclusion 
was certainly done by direction from the King, who natu 
rally loved craft and a double game. 

Bp. Burnet, IlisL Own Times, an. 1682. 

8f. Amorous sport; gallantry; intrigue. 

Set them down 
For aluttlsh spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. G. 

0. Sport in the field; field-sports, as the chase, 
falconry, etc. 

Some sportsmen, that were abroad titkin game, spied a 
company of bustards and cranes. Sir R. L' Estrange. 


10. That which is pursued or taken in hunt- 
ing; the spoil of the chase; quarry; prey. 

Both of howndes and hawkis game, 

After, be taught hym all; ana same, 

In sea, in feld, and oke In ryvere. 

Quoted In Strutt'e Sports and Pastimes, p. 11. 
The nearer the hound hunting Is to his game , the greater 
is his desire, the fresher Is the scent. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Soc., 1863), II. 205. 

Hynde Etln's to the hunting gane ; 

And he has tone wl' him his eldest son, 

For to carry his game. 

Hynde Etin (Child's Ballads, X. 296). 


The King retnm’d from out the wild, 

He bore but little game In hand. 

Tennyson, The Victim. 

11. Collectivoly, animals of the chase; those 
wild animals that are pursued or taken for sport 
or profit, in hunting, trapping, fowling, or fish- 
ing; specifically, the animals useful to man, 
ana whose preservation is therefore desirable, 
which are enumerated under this designation 
in the game-laws regulating their pursuit. 

By a very singular anomaly, whloh has bad Important 
practical results, game Is not strictly private property 
under English law ; but the doctrine on the subject Is 
traceable to the later Influenoe of the Roman law. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 142. 

12. A game-fowl or game-cock. Bee phrases 
below. — 18f. A flock: said of swans. 

No man having less than five marks per annum could 
lawfully keep a game of swans. Eneye. Brit., XI. 70L 


Actlan games. See Action, 
rnpeds.— BUudc-lmasted 

variety of game-fowl, In which t 

titers of the cook are a brilliant light red or orange, the 
back and wing-bows rich glossy red, the wing secondaries 
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^??3F« fUM-Urd (gfim'bfird), n. A bird ordinarily 
pursued for sport or profit, or whieh is or may 
be the subject of a game-law. Such birds arc 
chiefly of Ute gallinaceous order, or of the duck tribe, or 


fleas 0mm, and the wing-tea andtail metallic 
Mack. A lltUe white may show at the base of the tail. 
The eras should be brilliant red. The hen is of a deUcate- 
i v penoilad grayish brown, with salmon breast and golden 
hsckle laced with black. Other varieties of the game-fowl 
distinctly characterised in color are the black cocks, duck- 
p.plh m J 


mnes. Bee uaptunms.—uoQK oz we gamer. Bee***i. 
— Confidence jams. /^M%UaiM.«lipfittaiaiim 
a gaine-oock or -hen of a breed cultivated for perfection of 
form and coloring, without reference to the fighting quali- 
ties of the primitive game stock.— Floral games. Boo 
/crtwA-Oamo law. Sec yeme-tew.-fems of moss. 
See pools, 4.— Game promotion. the protection of game 
animals, speclfloally by legal restriction of the times for 
and methods of pursuing them.— MfcgaleslaXL NemeaiL 
Olympia etc., fames. See the adlecUvea.— Pit-game, 
acock or hen of a fighting breed.— Red gams, the Scotch 
ptarmigan, Lagopus scotfinic.— Bound gams, a game, as 
at cards, in which an Indefinite number of players can en- 
gage, each playing on his own account 
After the little music they sat down to a round game, of 
which there were a great many, such as Commerce, Specu- 
lation, Vlngt-et-Un, Limited Loo, or Pope Joan. 

r.temf, Fifty Years Ago, p. SO. 
The gamuts not worth the candle. See candle.- 
The game is up. (a) In hunting, the game Is started. 

He that strikes 

The venison first shall be lord o a the feast 
. . . Hark 1 the game is rous'd ! — 

. . . The game is up. Shak., Cymbellne, iii. 8 . 
(b) The scheme lias failed ; all is at an end. [Colloq.] 
The universal opinion Is that the game is irrecoverably 
up, and that the tory party will be in pov ‘ 


to come. 


ry party will be In power for fifty yi 
8. Dowell , Taxes in England, II. ; 


804. 


To make (formerly a) game 0 t. to turn into ridicule ; 
make sport of ; mock ; delude or humbug. 

Whanne I speke aftir my beste a vine 
Ye sett It nought, but mate ther-ofa game 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 59. 
She hail all the talonts which qualified her to play on 
Ills feelings, to make game of his scruples, to set before 
him in a strong light the difficulties and dangers into which 
he was running headlong. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vi. 

n. a. 1. Of or belonging to snob animals as 
aro hunted as game : as, game animals ; a game 
pie.— 2. Having a plucky spirit, like that of a 
game-cock; courageous; unyielding: as, to die 
game. 

Why, would yon be 
A gallant, and not garnet 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 
I wus game ; . . . I felt that I could have fought even to 
the death. Irving. 

Governor Butler was game on tho Boston Normal Art 
School question to the death. 

Jour, of Education , XVIII. 826. 

3. Having the spirit or will to do something ; 
equal to Borne adventure or exploit : as, are you 
game for a run or a swimf [Slang.] 

“I suppose you really wish to find out tho truth?” 
14 Yes,” said Teddy, firmly, 41 1 do.” “ And you are game 
to go? " 41 Ye-es,” less assured. " Yes ; game to go.' 1 

L. B. Watford, Hie Baby's Grandmother. 
For I am game to marry thee 
Quite reglar, at St Georges. 

W. 8. Gilbert , Bab Ballads. 
To die game. Soe def. 2, and die 1 
game 1 (g&m), e.; pret. and pp. gamed , ppr. 
gaming . [< ME. gamen, gomen, shorter form of 
gamenen , gomenen , < AS. gamenian, game, play, 
= Icel. gamna , amuse, divert; from the noun. 
Cf. gamble *, e.} I intrans. If. To play at any 
sport or diversion. 

Glad and blithe hi weren alle 
That weren with hem in the halle, 

And pletde and gammed* ech with other. 

King Horn (R. E. T. 8.), p. 52. 

2. To gamble ; play for a stake, prize, or wager 
with cards, dice, balls, etc., according to cer- 
tain rules. See gaming . ' 

Avarice itself does not calculate strictly when it 


at tiie plover and snipe groups of wadiug-blrds. In the 
United States about sixty kinds of birds come under this 
definition. 

gUMhOOek (gfim'kok), w. A cock bred from a 
fighting stock or strain ; a cock bred and trained 
for fighting purposes. 

“Every year,” says Fitzstephen, “on the morning of 
Shrove Tuesday, the school bo>s of the city of London 
bring game-cockt i to their masters, and in the fore part of 
tho uay, till dinuer-tiroe, the) arc iwrmlttcd to amuse 
themselves with seeing them liuht.” 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 375. 

game-egg (g&m ' eg), n. An egg laid by a 
game-fowl, or from which it game-cock may he 
hatched. 

game-fish (g&m 'fish), n. Any fish cupahlo of 
affording sport to the angler, am the salmon, 
trout, bass, and many others; especially, a 
gamy food-fish. 

A game fish is a choice fish, a fish not readily obtained 
by wholesale methods at all seasons of the year, nor con* 
stantly to be had in the market— aflsli, furthermore, which 
has some degree of intelligence and cunning, and which 
matches Its own wits against those of thu angler. 

Goode , American Fiahos (1887), p. xlv. 

game-fowl (g&m'foul), n. A specimen of oue 
of the varieties of the hen classed as games. 

gamefal (g&ra'f&l), a. [< game*, ft., + -/«/. ] 1 . 
Full of sport or games ; sportive. 

Which will make tedious years seem gameful to me. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. 

2. Full of game, or animals of the chase. 

Thy long discourse . . . 

Of gamefull parks, of meailowes fresh, ay — spring like 
pleasant fields. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 290. 

Ye vigorous swains I while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Now range tne hills, the gameful woods Ik* net. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, I. 95. 

game-gallt, n. A satirical retort. Mare*. 

Shortly after this quipping game gall, etc. 

Hotinslu'd, Chron., 1577. 

game-hawk (gfim'h&k), n. The peregrine fal- 
con, b'alco peregrinwt : so called generally in 
Scotland, whore it preys on tho 44 game "—that 
is, grouse and ptarmigan. 

gamekeeper (g&m'ke'pfir), a. One who has the 
keeping and guarding of game; ono who is em- 
ployed to look after animals kept for sport in 
parks or covers, and to protect thorn from 
poachers. 

As I and my companions 
Were setting of a snare, 

The game.-kceper was watching us, 

For him we did not cure 

’Tie my Delight of a Shiny Might (song). 

game-law (gam'lA), w. A law enacted for tho 
preservation of tho animals called game , by re- 
stricting the seasons and the manner in which 
they may be taken : generally in the plural. 

This early game-taw [concerning the keeping of a dog] 
was primarily intended to stop the meetings of labourers 
ami artificers, and has little permanent importance be- 
sides. Stublm, Const HIsL, f 472. 

gameless (gfim'les), a. [< game*, n. f + -few.] 
Destitute of game. 

Oamelion (ga-mfi'li-on), n. [Gr. Vagyfauv, so 
called because it was the fashionable time for 
woddings, < yagifuoq, pertaining to a wedding, 
< yapeiv, marry. An older name waB Ar/vouam.] 
The seventh month of the Attic year. It con- 


sisted of thirty days, and corresponded to tho latter half 
of January and the first part of Fe! 


chruary. 


TIs great pity he'a ao extravagant, . . . and game* so 
deep. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 

3f. To be glad; rejoice: receive pleasure: some- 
times used impersonally with tne dative. 

God lovede he best with al his hoole herte 
At alle tymea, thngh him gamed* or amerte. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to 0. T , 1. 634. 

1L trans. To stake or lose at play ; gamble 
(away). [Bare.] 

It is for fear of loaing the ineatlmable treasure we have 
that I do not venture to game It out of my handa for the 
vain hope of improving It. Burke, Ref. of Representation. 

game 3 (g&m), a. [A dial, form of earn *, crook- 
ed. Cf. gamb, dial, gamble , a leg, from the same 
ult. source.] Crooked; lame: as, a game leg. 
[Slang.] 

Warrington burst out laughing, said that Bacon had got 
the game chair, and bawled out to Pen to fetch a sound 
one from his bedroom. Thackeray, Pendennls, xli. 

hbag (g&m'bag), it. A bag for holding the 
e kulea by a sportsman. 


gamehrt, a. [ME. gameltche (= OHG. gamanUh , 
MHG. gdmeUch , gemelich ) ; < game*, n. t + -fyi.j 
Sportive; lively; joyful, 
gamely (g&m'li), adv. [< MR. gamely , gamUehe , 

< AS. gamenliee (= MHG. gemeliche ), joyfully, 

< gamen, sport, joy: sec game*, n. t and -fy*.] 
If. Gaily; joyfully. 

Thcnne wats Hawaii fill glad, * mmumJy he laged. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 1079. 

2. In a game or plucky manner. 

Either gamliehe. gan grethe other gniliche thor-lnne. 

William of Palcme (E. K. T. &), 1. 2691. 

gament, n. and v. See game* and gammon*. 
gamine (ga-roen'), n. Madder dried and ground 
into powder, without removing its outer cov- 
ering. McKIrath , Com. Diet, 
gamsness (gam 'nee), n. The quality of being 
game or brave ; courage ; pluckiness. 

There waa no doubt aliont his gamen***. 

T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxiv. 
The over-preservation of the red deer has caused them 
to degenerate, and much of their hardihood and gamen e** 
Is being lost, besides which they are much smaller than 
formerly, though considerably more numerous. 

W. Jr. Greener, The Gun, p. 600. 


gtag-pliyt (gim'pl&), ft. Games in amphi- 
theaters. IS. D. 

game-player f (g&m'pl&'fir), n. One who acts; 
a juggler. E. V. 

Counterfaite pageants and jnglings of gamepUnere. 

Calnn, Four Godly Sermons, iv. 

game-preserve (gHm'pr$-zfirv # ), n. A park 
or tract of laud stocked with game preserved 
for sport. 

game-preserver (gitm'pre-zAr'vfir), w. Ill Eng- 
land, a landowner or lessee of game who strictly 
preserves it for his own sport or profit, often 
to the injury of the neighboring farmers, whose 
crops are subject to its depredations, 
gamesome (gam'sum), a. [< MR. yamttum (as 
Icel. gamanmmr; cf. OHG. gamamamo , adv., 
gamesomely), < game* + -Home.] Sportive; 
playful; frolicsome. 

I write from the fire side of mj parlour, and lit the noise 
of throe gamesome children. Donne, letters, xxvili. 
The beasts grow gamesome, and the birds they sing. 
Thou art my ami, greut God ! Quart**, Emblems, v. 12. 
To whom thus Belial, In like gamesome mood. 

r Milton , 1*. L , vl. 020. 

Then ran ahe, gamesome as the colt, 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voloe thro* all the holt 
Before her, and the jwrk. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

gamesomely (g&m' sum -li), adv. Sportively; 
playfully. 

gamesomeness (g&m'sum-nes), n. The quality 
of being gamesome ; playfulness, 
gamester (gam'stfT), fi. [< game* + -Mtor.] 1. 
Oue who games ; a person addicted to gambling ; 
a gambler. 

The toning gamester »hnk pm the 1 m>x 111 vain, 

And IiUhhIm, ami Uwmm oii, in hoiwn to gain. 

Diydcn, tr. of Ovld'a Art of Love. 
A fighting gammter in only a plukpocket with tho con- 
rage of a highwayman. Steele, Taller, No. 26. 

2f. A merry, frolicRomo }M»rson. 

You are a merry gamester. 

My lord Sandn. Shuk., lien. VIII., t 4. 

Such petulunt, Jeering yam refer*, that can simro 
No argument or subject from their Jest. 

B. Joneon, Every Man In Ills Humour, I. 1. 
You have another gamester, I jieroeive by you ; 
You durst not slight me else 

Fletcher , Wife for n Month, 1. 1. 

3. One who competos at athletic gaums. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

The wea]M>n [in the game of liaek-swordl in a good stout 
ash-stick with a largo luuiket handle, heavier and some- 
what shorter than u common single stick Tho players 
are called “old gamester* why, 1 can't tell you — and 
their objeot is iduinly to break one another's heads : for 
the moment that blood runs an inch anywhere alnivc tl»u 
eyebrow, the old gamester to whom It liclonga Is beaten 
and lias to stop. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at ltugby, I. 2. 

4f. A swan-keeper. 

Hie keeper who looked after them [a garni' of swans) 
was the gamester. Em-yc. lint., XI. 701. 

5f. A prostitute. 

She's Impudent, my lord , 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Shak , All's Well, v. 8 . 

g&mestreu (gam'stres). it. (_< game* + strew.] 
A femalo gambler. Danes. 

To two characters, hitherto thought the most contradic- 
tory, the sentimental and tin* flirting, she unites yet a 
third ; . . . (his, 1 need not toll you, Is that of a game* 
stress. Miss Burney , Camilla, x. 6. 

gRmatal (gnm'o-tal),«. L< gamete + -aL] Hav- 
ing tho character of a gamete; conjugating; 
reproductive ; generative. 

The presemre of the reproductive elements exerts a 
constant stimulus upon the brain cells, which causes them 
to generate characteristic dreams, that In turn react to 
produce expulsion of I he gametal cells. 

./ Nelson, Amor. Jour. Psycho)., I. 390. 

ga m etangjnm (gam'c-tan-jTum), n.; pi. game- 
tangia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. yautrrt, a wife, yaplrrx, 
a husband (son gamete ), 4* ayyiiov, a vessel.] 
A cell or organ in which gametes are con- 
tained. 

In Acctabularla the whole of the protoplasm of the 
gawetangium is not used up In the formation of the gam- 
etes JSnryc. Bnt., XX. 427. 

gamete (gam '6t), n. [< Gr. yap f rv, a wife, yapf ttjc, 
a husband, < yapetv , marry, < yapttg, marriage.] 
Iti bud., a propagative protoplasmic body which 
unites with a similar or dissimilar body to form 
a spore, called a zygote, the latter being either a 
zygospore or an oospore. Mobile gametes re- 
sembling zofispores are called planogametcs or 
coiigamete8 . 

The two cells which conjugate lo form it [n zygospore) 
are sftoken of as gametes - planogumetus when they pos- 
sess cilia, aplanogauietes when they do not. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 623. 





gametopfayte (gam'e-t$-flt), a. [< Gr. yapkm, 
a wife, yafikrifi, a husband (see gamete ). 4 ft nto, 
a plant.] In thallophytes, the sexual form or 
the plant, as distinguished from the sporo- 
pbyte, or asexual form, 
gamey, a. A less correct spelling of gamy . 
gamic (gain'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. yapixdt, of or 
for marriage, < y«//of, marriage.] I. a. Having 
a sexual character : sexual : opposed to agamic : 
said specifically of an ovum. 

In each ovarium, alow with the rudiment* of agamic 
eggs. or eggs which, If developed, produce young by true 
parthenogenesis, there usually, if not always, exists the 
rudiment of an ephipplal egg; which, from sundry evi- 
dences, is Inferred to be a sexual or namic egg. 

//. Spencer. 

Gasnlo edges, corresponding edges of all antiiiolar poly- 
hedron. If to every summit oorres|Hinds a face formed 
by the same number of edges, then to every edge connect- 
ing two summits corresponds a gamic edge, separating 
the two corresponding fares. 

H. «. A gamic edge, 
gamin (ganrin, F 
obscure origin.] 

lowing strt „ . w 

about at his own will. Also called street 


(ganrin, F. pron. ga-man'), n. [F., of 
p« origin.] A neglected and precocious- 
ly knowing street-boy; an unruly boj run- 


nii 
An 
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passed from tlir populace Into literature, in 1834. It made 
Its first apiiearunee in a work culled Claude Clueux: tho 
scandal was grrut, but the word lias remained. . . . The 
gamtn of Paris at the present day, like the Grteculus of 
Home in former time, is the youthful people with the 
wrinkle of the old world on Its forehead. 

Victor Hugo, hes Miserable* (trans.). 
tt would seem as if tliere were a gamin element in the 
character of Irishmen. Edinburgh /ter., GLX111. 400. 

gaming (gu'miug), n. [Verbal n. of game*, r.] 
Playing for stakes; gambling, in law: (a) An 
agreement lietween two or more to risk money on a con- 
test or chance of any kind where one must )»e a loser nml 
the other a gainer. Caruther s, J. ( h ) More specifically, 
any sport or play carried on by two or more persons, de- 

K ending on skill, chance, or the occurrence of nil unknown 
lturc event, on the result of which some valuable 
thing Is, without oilier consideration, to be transferred 
from tile one to the other, or which in its course or con- 
sequences involves some other thing demoralizing or un- 
lawful Bishop 

When ho is drunk, asleep, or in Ids rage ; . . . 

At gaminfi, swearing; or alxmt some act 
That lias no relish of salvation in t. 

ShnJc., Hamlet, ill. 3. 
In the common usage of tho two terms 11 totting" nml 
“ gamimi they limy sometimes to employed interchange- 
ably, but not always. If two iieruoiis ploy at cards fm 
money, they are said hi bo gum filing or gaming , but they 
are gambling liecausc they lay u wager or make u bet on 
the result of the game, and therefore to sa> they are lot- 
ting Is equally appropriate If two persons lay a wngei 
U)»oii the result of a pending election, It will he said that 
they are betting, but not that they arc ginning. Then* is 
no gaming in which the clement of tile wager Is wanting, 
but there Is hutting which the term naming is not com 
moldy made to embrace. Justice T if. Cooley. 

gaming-house (ga'ining-hous), n. A lioune 
where gaming is practised ; a gambling-house ; 
a hell . - C ommo n gaming-house, see common 
gaming-room (girming-rflra), «. A room kept 
for tho purpose of gaming or gambling. 

It lielng found, then, that the ]>oo1irig schemes eon tem- 
plate gaming, it remains to sue whether the room which 
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ecclesiastical vestments resembling the Greek 
capital gamma (D in shape. Usually in the plural, 
four gammas In different positions being ,, placed back 
to back so as to fonn a voided Greek ernes, =i\r. This orna- 
ment was formerly frequent on certain 1 1 vestments 
of Greek prelates, and was also used on vestments in the 
Western Church. Also gammsUion. 

gamma-moth (gam'ft-mAth), n. Same as gam- 
ma, 2. 

gammarid (gam'a-rid), tt. An amphipod of the 
family Uammariam. 

Gammarida (ga-mar'i-d€), n.pl. [NL.,< Gam- 
marus 4- -ides.] A large family of genuine 
ampliipods, containing numerous aquatic and 
mostly marine forms, with large antennul® 
frequently branched, the second ramus longer 
than the shaft of the antennsB, and broad eoxal 
plates of the four anterior legs. These beach- 
fleas move by swimming rather than spring- 
ing. 

gammarolite (ga-mar'd-llt), tt. [< NL. Gam- 
maroUthm (Schlothoim, 1882), < L. gammarus, 
a kind of lobster, 4- Gr. /Ufa?, a stone.] A fos- 
sil crawfish or some other crustacean having 
a certain resemblance to Gammarus. 

Gammams (gam'a-rus), n. [NL. (Fabrieius), 
< L. gammarus , more correctly cammarus, < Gr. 
K&fifiapoc, often written xd/j/iopof, a kind of lob- 
ster.] The typical genus of amphipods of tho 

1-reUi-water Shrimp (Gammarus fulcx), tilxjut five times natural 
size 

family (himmarida \ G. pulrx is a form known 
as the fresh-water shrimp, though not a shrimp 
in a proper sense. 

gammation (ga-ma'ti-on ), n. Same as gamma - 
Hum. E.I). 

gammet, n. Same as gamma , 8. 

gammer (gam'6r), n. [A furUier contr. of gram- 
mer . a dial, contr. of grandmother. Of. gaffer*, 
similarly contracted from grandfather.'] An 
old woman: the correlative of gaffer . 

And with them came 
Old nammer Gurton, a right pleasant dome 
Ah tne best of them Drayton , The Moon-Calf. 

gammingf. u. [Appar. a var. of iammmg , 
bal n. or jam 1 , v. Cf. gam, u?.J A jammii 
cdogging. 


[Verb«fln. otgam- 
Naut ., formerly, a chain or rope 
Lch the 


ver- 
ug or 


lie w oh not stranglod, lint by the gamming of tho olialno, 
which could not slip clone to his necke. he har 


is kept for the purposes of tho schemes la to be belli a 
ga uu n<i -room. Peojtle vs. Weithoff ‘ 61 Midi., p. 203 

gaming-table (ga'ming-tfi'bl), n. A table used 
or especially adapted for use in gaming or gam- 
bling. 

lie’s done him to a gamin' table. 

Heir qf Linns (Child’s Ballads, VIII 76). 

A jest calculated to spread at a gaining table may be re- 
ceived with a perfect neutrality of face, should it lianjien 
to drop in a mackerel lioat Goldsmith , The Boo, ho. 1 


(gam Mil), n. Same as gornlah. 

l (tfam'jl), ». [1,. gamma, < Gr. ydjipa, of 

~Plienician origin, Heb. gimel: see G, and cf. 
digamma . In dof. 8, ME. gamme , < OF. gamme , 
gam ■ = Sp . gama = Pg. It. gamma = Icel .gam- 
mi, < ML. gamma, the gamut: see gamut .] 1, 


The third letter of the Greok alphabet, V, y, 
represented historically by c, phonetically by 
g, in the Koman and English alphabet. — 2. In 


eutom., a common European nootuid moth of 
the family PlusUdw, Ptusia gamma. Also called 
silver- Y and gamma-moth , from the shape of a 
silvery spot on the wing, like that or Greek 
gamma, >, or English V. The larva feeds on 
various low plants. — 8. Same as gamut . -( 
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langed in great 
torments under the jawos John Taylor, Works (1(VS0). 

gammon 1 (gam 'on), n . [Better sfielled gam- 
men, early mod. E. gamen, < ME. gammen , ga- 
men , the earlier form of game, sport, jest : see 
game L Cf. backgammon.] 1. In the game of 
backgammon, a victory m which one player 
succeeds in throwing off all liis men before 
his opponent throws off any: distinguished 
from backgammon , in which the opponent is 
not only gammoned, but has at least one man 
not. advanced from the first six points. — 2. A 
deceitful game or triek; trickery; humbug; 
nonsense. [Colloq. or slang.] 

This gammon shall Ixjgin. Chester Plays, 1. 102. 

Jvord bless thoir Uttlo hearts, thoy thinks it’s all right, 
and don’t know no better, but they're the wictlms o' gam- 
mon, Samivel, they're the wictims o' gammon. 

Dickons, Pickwick, xxvil. 

gammon 1 (gam'on), v. [Early mod. E. gamen ; 
< gammon i, n . Cf. game\ r., gamble 1 , c.] Lt 
m trans. 1. To play; gamble. 

Finding his couseienoe deepelye ganld with thee out- 
rngious outlies ho vsed too thunder nwt in gamening, hee 
made a few verses as yt were his cygnea oratlo,. 

Stanihurst, Epltaphes, p. 153. 

2. To play a part ; pretend. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Jerry did not make his look beggarly enough : but Logic 
ln_flne style, with his crutch 
Ufeu ~ 


I, to wto a gam. 

Bee 1. 

am'gn), n. fFsimerly somctimec 

ganbone; < OF. gambon, F.Jambonlm Bp.jamon 
as It. gambone), a gammon, < OF. gambe , F.Jambe 
(= Bp. It. qamba), leg: see gamb and jamb.] 
The buttock or thigh of a nog, Baited and 
smoked or dried ; a smoked ham. 

And then came haltynge Jon©, 

And brought a ganibons 
Of bakon that was reastye. 

Skelton, Elinor Ramming. 

At the same time ’twas always the Fashion for a Man to 
have a Gammon of Bakon, to show himself to be no Jew. 

Seldsn, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter is 
still (1887] maintained in some parts of England. 

Hons, Every-day Bodk, II. 488. 

gammon 2 (gam'gn), v. t. [< gammon *, n .] X. 
To make into bacon : cure, as bacon, by salting 
and smoking. — 2. [Appar. in allusion to the 
tying or wrapping up of a gammon or ham.] 
To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of (a ship). 

ga.WlVWftf><tig (gftTn y nn,ing) | tt. M a#««« 

mon*, v.t.,2.l ‘ ‘ 

lashing by wh 
bowsprit was lashed 
down to the stem: 
now, an arrangement 
of iron bauds secured 
by nuts and screws, 
gammoning-hole 

(gain'on-ing-hdl), n. 

Naut.," a scuttle out 
through the knee 
of the head of a 
ship, through which 
the gammoning was 
passed. 

gammon-plate 

(gam 'on -plat), ». 

Naut., an iron plate 
on tho stem of a ship 
for securing gammon- 
shackles. See gam- 
moning. 

gammon- shackl es (gam'on-sh&k'lz), n. pi. 
Naut., shackles for securing the gammoning, 
g&mmott, n. [Cf. It. gamaul , “the namo of a 
barbers toole, gamanto , “the namo of a sur- 
gions toole” (Florio), appar. a particular use 
of gamaut = E. gamut, with some ref. to the 
shape of the knife. See gamut.] A kind of 
kniro formerly used by surgeons. 

Seolotinmaehrria |It.l, an instrument to cut out the 
roots of vlcers or sores, called of our surgeons tho incision 
knife or gammot. Florio. 

gammntt, n. See gamut. 
gammy (gam 'i), a. [Origin obscure.] Bad; un- 
favorable. [Vagrants’ slang.] 
gamnert, n. [Contr. of gamener, < ME. gamen, 
game (see game 1, v., gammon 1 , v.), 4- -crL] A 
gamester; a player. 

Some hane I sene mien In their last sicknes sit vn in 
tlielr deathlicd vndcrpniiqHjd with pillowes, take their 
play fellowes to them, and cumfort them selfe with cardes 
... as long as euer they might, til the pnre panges of 
death nulled their hart fro thoir play, A put them in the 
case they could not reckon their game. And then left 
they their gamners. and silly slouk away : and long was it 
lint ere they gasped vp the goste. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), foL 42. 

gamogastrous (gam-5-gas'trus), a. [< Gr. yd- 
. /(of, marriage, 4- yaart/p ( yatrrp -), the womb.] In 
hot., having only the ovaries united: applied 
to a compound pistil the styles and stigmas of 
which are free. 



.a function so called because usually writ- 
ten Vjr when* x is the variable, ami most clearly defined 
by the equation 
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gammadion (ga-mff'di-on), w.; pi. gammadia 
( -II) . [ MGr. yappddtov, var. of yaitpdrtov, dim. of 
Gr. ydyfia, gamma: see {/ammo.] An ornament on 


itamuumed to be the cadger 1 

and s)>ecs. Pierce Egan, Life in Loudon (1821). 

II. trans. 1. To impose upon: delude: trick; 
humbug; also, to Joke; chaff. [Colloq. or 
slang.] 

A landsman said, “I twig the chap— he’s been upon the 
Mill — 

And 'cause he gammons so the flats, ve calls him Veeplng 
Bill ! ” Barham, Iugoldsby Legends, II. 187. 

So then they pours him out a glass of wine, and gammons 
him about hts driving, and gets him Into a reglar good 
humour. Dickens, Piekwick, xiii. 


irons. ~ Eneye. Brit., IV. 142. 

gamogenesis (gam-^-jen'e-sis), ». [< Gr. ydpoc, 
marriage, 4* ytveotc, generation.] In biol., gen- 
esis or development from fertilized ova ; sexual 
generation or reproduction; homogenesis: the 
opposite of agamogenesis. 

These cells whose union constitutes the essential act of 
oamoyenesi* are cells in which the developmental changes 
have come to a close— cells which ... are incapable of 
further evolution. U. Spencer, Prln. of Biol., 1 77. 

In the lowest organisms gamogenesis has not yet been 
observed. Huxley, Anat Invert., p. 81. 

gamogenetic (gam'fcte-net'ik), a. [< gamogen- 
esis, after genetic.] Of or pertaining to gamo- 
genesis; accomplished by means of g&mogene- 
Bis. 

gamogenetioally (gam'd-j^-net'i-k^l-i), adv. In 
a gamogenetic manner; by gamopiuetk means, 
gamomoridiiszn (gam d mdr'fijss un. [< Gr. yd- 
P<K, marriage, 4- po pjfj f form.] That stage of 
development of organised beings in which the 



spermatic and germinal elements are formed, 
matured, and generated, in preparation for an 
act of fecundation, as the commencement of a 
new genetic cycle ; puberty ; fitness for repro- 
duction. Brande and Cox. 

Gamopetalm (gam-$-pet'&-l€)> n. pi. [NL.,fem. 
pi. of gamopetalua : see g om&pet Am 7J Li bot. , 
a division of dicotyledonous angiosperms, in 
which the perianth consists of both calyx and 
corolla, the latter having the petals more or less 
united at the base. It It the largest of the dicotylu- 
donotis divisions, including 45 orders, aboqt 2,600 genera, 
end over 85,000 species. The roost important orders are 
the Comport** Bubioeew, Labiate*, Scrophulariaceer, So- 
ianaam, Aeanthacsw, and A*elepiadacec*. Corollijiorc t is 
a synonym. 

gamopetalous (gam-$-pet'a-lus), a. [< NL. ga- 
mopexalm 9, < Gr. y&pa f, marriage, + irhatov, a 
leaf (petal): see petal.] In oof., having the 
petals united at the base; belonging to the 
GamopetaUs: same as monopetalom , 
gamophyllous (gam-^-fll'us), a. [< NL. gamo- 
phguus, < Gr. yapoc, marriage, + tfOiAnv an L. 
foltum, a lehf.J In Oof., having a single peri- 
anth-whorl of united leaves; symphyllous: op- 
posed to apophyllous. Sachs. 
gftiw&stpfc Ions (gam-^-sep'ft-lus), a. [< NL. 
gamosepalus, < Gr. yapoc, marriage, + NL. sepa- 
Inm , a sepal.] In 0of. y having the sepals united ; 
monosepalons. 

gamp (gamp), a. A large umbrella: said to be 
so called from Mrs. Gamp, a character in 
Charles Dickens’s novel “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
[Slang.] 

Janet clung tenaciously to her purpose and the primp. 

. I should recommend any young lady of my family or 
acquaintance not to conceal a gentleman's umbrella sur- 
reptitiously. C. W. Mason, Kape of the Gamp, xviii. 

I offered the protection of the great white Gamp to 
Sylvie, and off wo sped over the puddles, regardless of a 
few extra splashes. Harper f * Mag., LXXVIII. 87. 

Gampsonyches (gamp-son'i-kliz), «. pi. [NL., 
pi. of gampsonyx, with ref. to Aristotle’s use 
of the related form ? apifdjwxog, with crooked 
talons.]* An Aristotelian group of birds, ap- 
proximately equivalent to the Linncan Accipi- 
tresj or to the Jiaptorcs of most authors. 
Gampsonyx (gamp-so'niks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
> ya/iy6wx(K), with crooked talons, 

< yap^, crooked, curved, + ftwf, claw, talon. ] 
A genus of South American kites. (i. swainsoni 
of Brazil is the only species. N. A. Vigors, 
1825. 

gamrelBt, n. See gambrel. 
gamut (gam 'tit), n . [Formerly also gammut , 
gam-ut (= It. gamaut — Florio); < ML. gamma 
nt: gamma , the gamut (< Gr. yappa, the third 
letter of the Greek alphabet: see gamma) ; ut, 
a mere syllable, used as the name of the first 
note in singing, now called do; orig. L. ut. 
conj., that. Guido d’Arozzo (born about 990) 
is said to have called the seven notes of the 
musical scale after the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, a, ft, c, c 2, e, /, g: whence the name 
gamma , taken from the last of the series (g, y), 
applied to the whole scale. lie is also said to 
have invented the names of the notes used in 
singing (ut, re, mi, fa, sol , 2a, si), after cortain 
initial syllables of a monkish hymn to St. John, 
in a stanza written in sapphie meter, namely : 
Ut quean t laxla vwonare fibril 
Mira, geatonmi /atnuli tuorum, 

Solve pollutls labili reatum, 

Sanote Johannes. 

The syllable ut has been displaced by the more 
sonorous do.’] 1. In music: (a) The first or 
gravest note m Guido’s scale of music ; gam- 
ma nt. (ft) The major scale, whether indicated 
by notes or syllables, or merely sung. 

At break of Day, In a Delicious song 
She aeta the Qatn-vi to a hundred yong. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 5. 
When by the gamut some musicians make 
A perfect long, others will undertake 
By the same gamut chang'd to equal It 

Dorm*, Elegies, it, Anagram. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the stage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage. 

Addison, Frol, to Phiedrus and Hippolite. 

if) A scale on which notes in music are written 

*rename<i after thf first seven leSS of the 
alphabet, (d) In old Eng. church music, the key 
<>f G. Also gamma .— 2. Figuratively, the whole 
«cale, range, or compass of a thing. 

Whose sweep of thought touches the rest of the chords 
,n the gamut of the knowalde. 

Coue*, Can Hatter Think? (1886), p. 32. 

A few tones of brown or black or liottle-green, and an 
VccasJonal coppery glow of deep orange, almost complete 
Wspomul. The Studio, III. 158. 
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We now posse s s a complete gamut of odors. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 9. 

gamy(gft'mi), a. [<gamel,n., + -yi.] 1. Hav- 
ing the flavor of game: having a flavor as of 
game kept uncooked till it is slightly tainted, 
when it is held by connoisseurs to be in projwr 
condition for the table: as, the venison was 
in fine pasty condition.— 2. Spirited: plucky; 
game: as, a gamy little fellow. [Colloq.] 

" You'll be shot, I sec,” observed Mercy. 11 Well,” cried 
Mr. Bailey, “ wot if I am ; there’s something gamey in it, 
young ladies, ain’t there ? ” 

Dirken* , Martin Chuzxlewit, xi. 

Horses ever fresh and fat and gurney. 

S. Howl**, Our New West, p. 275. 

Also, less correctly, spelled gamey . 
gan 1 ! (gan). Preterit or gin*. 
gan*t. An obsolete form of go. 
gan 8 , 0. i. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
yawn. 

gan 8 !, n. [See pan 8 , v .] The mouth. Davies. 
[Cant.] 

This bowse is better than rom-bowse, 

It sets the gan a giggling. 

Brume, Jovial Crew, li. 

ganam (gan'am), n. Same as ashkoko . 
ganch 1 , gaunch 1 (gfcnch, gfcnch), r. t. [< F. 
gancher , in pp. ganchd f, let rail on sharp stakes 
(Cotgrave); cf. It. ganaata, the act of fixing 
with a hook, < gancio = Sp. Pg .gancho, a hook, 
perhaps < Turk, gatya, a hook.] To put to 
death by letting fail from a height upon hooks 
or sharp stakes, or by hanging on a hook thrust 
betwoon the ribs or through the pectoral mus- 
cles, tvs is or has been done with malefactors 
in Oriental countries. 

The Captain, . . . having vainly sought for his prisoner, 
filled forthwith h coffin with clay, . . . giving out that he 
wns dead. Affrighted with the punishment of his prede- 
cessor, Iteing punched for the escape of curtain Noblemen 
Samlys, Travailea, p. 82. 

Take him away, ganch him, iinpule him, rid the world 
of Much a monster. Dryden , Don Hohnatian, ill. 2. 

ganch 1 , ganneb 1 (gfcnch, g&nch), n. [< ganeh\ 
gaunclo, r.] The punishment or torture of 
ganching. 

I would rather suffer the paunch than put the smallest 
constraint on your jainmii or inclinations 

Brooke, Fool of quality, 11. 289. 

ganch 2 , gannch 2 (g&nch), r. ». [8i? v also writ- 
ten gamch ; origin obscure.] To make a snatch 
or snap at anything with o]>en jaws, as a dog. 
ganch 2 , gaunch 2 (ganch), n. [< ganch*, gaunclP, 
».] A Hiiatch at anything with open jaws; a 
bite. [Scotch.] 

1 have hoard my father say, wlm was a forester at the 
Cabrach, that a wild iKiar'B naunch Is more easily healed 
than u hurt from tlio deer's horn 

Scott, Bride of LAinmrnmHir, lx. 

gander (gau'dftr), n. [< ME. gandre, < AH. nan- 
dr a, also ganra (> E. dial, ganner) (the a lin- 
ing excrescent as in andro-, thunder, etc. ) (sr I). 
gender), a gander, the same word, but with dif- 
ferent suffix, as MHG. ganzer, G. gansrr (now 
usually gansertch, after entcrich = E. drake 1 
q. v.); of. L. anser (for *hanscr), m. and f., = 
Gr. xfn>i and f., sr 8kt. hansa, m. The E. 
fem. is goose, orig. *gans: boo goose and gan - 
net.] The male of the goose. 

I wlsse (quod I)and yot though ye woiilil lielicve one y* 
wold toll you that twine two aanilerg mode nlwny four 
geso. yet ye would be adulsed ere ye Meiied hym that 
woulcle tell you that twise two gene made nil waye four pan- 
ders. Sir T. More, Works, p. 169. 

The female hatches her eggR with great assiduity ; while 
the gander visits her twice or thrice a day, and sometimes 
drives her off to take her place, where he Bits with groat 
statu and composure. 

QoULnnith , Animated Nature, vii. 11. 

gander (gon'dftr), 0 . i. [< gander, n. : in allu- 
sion to tho vague and Blow gait of that bird.] 
To go leisurely ; linger ; wal k slowly or vaguely. 
[Colloq.] 

Then she had remembered the message about any one 
calling being shown up to the drawing-room, and had 
pandered down to the Imll to give it to the porter ; after 
which she pandered upstairs to the dressing-room again. 

H. Kingsley, Havenshoe, xlvii. 

gander-gr&Mt, *• [Also gander-goose , gander- 
goes, etc. Cf. goose-grass . J Some plant, prob- 
ably Orchis mascula. 

Daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth, and yellow daffodil, 

Purple Narcissus like the morning rays, 

Pale gander-grass, and am re culver-keys. 

J. Davor*, quoted in Walton’s Complete Angler, p. 55. 

gander-party (gan'dftr-piir'ti), n. A social 
gathering or men only ; a stag-party. Lowell, 
Biglow Papers, Int. [Jocose/] 

gander-pull, gander-pulling (gan'dftr-phi, 
-pfll'ing), a. A rude sport of which the essen- 
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tial feature is a live gander suspended by the 
feet. The contestants ride by on horseback at full speed, 
and attempt to clutch the greased neck of the fowl and 
pull its head off It Is practised especially in the south- 
ern and southwestern United States. 

They [the voters | weru making ready for the pander - 
pulling, which unique spurt had been selected by tho 
long-headed mountain politicians as likely to Insure tho 
largest assemblage possible from the surrounding region 
to hear the candidates prefer their claims. 

M. N. Murfree (C. E. Craddock), Prophet of Great Smoky 
[Mountains, p. 1U8. 

gane, 0. 2 . Same as gas*. 

gang (gang), 0 . i. [< ME. gauges, gongen (pret. 
supplied by wende , went, or rode, gedc, etc., ppr. 
(rare) gangende, pp. supplied by gon , gone), 

< AS. gangan, gongan (pret. gedug, gidng, pp. 
ge-gangen, ge-gongen) a OH. gangan a OFnes. 
gunga a OHG. gangan, MIlG. gongen (NHG. 
pret. ging, pp. gegangen, associated with pres. 
gehen a E. go) a Icel. ganga a 08 w. gunga a 
ODan. gange a Goth, gaggan, go. Thin verb, 
though mixed in form ana sense with the verb 
represented by go, and in the modern tongues 
to a greater or less extent displaced by it, is 
not, as is usually said, a fullor form of ho, but 
is a different word : see go.] To go : walk ; pro- 
ceed. [Now only prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Jliesu tliouxt lilt was fill louge, 

Wi thou ton folowslilpo to pongr. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. (kill. Trin. Cantab., f. 82. ( llalliwell .) 

A poplar green c, and with a kerved seat, 

Under whose shude I solace in tho heat; 

And thoneu can see gang out and In my neat. 

E Jonrnn, Had Shepherd, II. 2. 

1 gang like a gliaist, and I oarena mueli to spin. 

Auld Jiobtn Gray. 

TO gang alow. See a/oirU.- To gong gDnwn. Seep**- 
ten. To gang gleyed. Hoe ployed.- to gang one's 
gait, to go or lake one's own way In a matter. |8cotoli 
and old or prov. Eng. | 

He Is fautles In faith, and so god mote me spede, 

1 graunte liyni my gud will to gang on his gate. 

York Plays, p. 881. 

Gang tin/ gait, and try 

Thy turnes with lietter luck, or hang thysol 

It. J onsnn, Had Shepherd. 

gang (gang), ft. [Early mod. E. also in some 
senses gong, gouny; < ME. gang, gong, it going, 
a course, way, passage, privy (not in the sense 
of ‘company’ or * crew,’ this sense being later 
and of Hcand. origin, and represented in AH. 
by genge, E. ging, q. v.), < AH. gang, a going, 
way, privy, = OH. gang = OFries. gong, gong 
= D. gang, a course, etc., = OHG. gang, a go- 
ing, a privy, MHG. G. gang, a going, walk, 
etc., a: Icel. gungr, a going, a privy, etc., also, 
collectively, a company or crew, = Sw. gdng, 
a going, a time, = J)an. gang , walk, gait; from 
the verb. Cf. ging.] If. A going; walking; 
ability to walk. 

lie forglaf . . . hoi ten and lamcn rJ elite nan<j 

Old Eng limn diet-, p. 8290. 

Huiideu hutefeliiigo, fetbuto ,r onge Ihaiiils wiMimit feel- 
ing, fcot without ability to wnlk| 

Legend of St Katherine, p. 499. 

2f. Currency. 

Tho sold penny of pdd to have pussage ami gang tor 
xxx of tho saidis grotls 

Arts. /as IV (I4K8), c X. (cd. 1500). 

3f. A way; course; passage.— 4f. The chan- 
nel of a stream, or the course in which it is 
wont to run ; a watercourse. 

The abstraotlouno of the water of Northosk fra the aid 
gang. Act. Audit, (an. 1467), p. 8. 

Hence— 6. A ravine orgulloy. [Prov. Eng.] — 

8. In mining. Hoc gnu guv. — 7. The field or pas- 
ture In which animals graze: as, those beasts 
have a good gang. [Hcotch.l — 8. A number 
going or acting in company^ whether of persons 
or of animals: as, a gang of drovers; a gang of 
elks. HiM’ciflcally —(a) A number of persons associated 
for a particular iniriNMO or on a particular occasion : used 
especially in a depreciatory or contemptuous sense or of 
disreputable persons: us, a gang of thieves; a chain-gang. 

There were seven Gipsies In a gang. 

They were laitli brisk and bonny O 

Johnnie Faa (Child’s Ballads, IV 288). 

They mean to bring back again Bishops, An:lih!»li»|M), mid 
the w hole gang of Frelatry. MiUon, Touching Hirelings 
(6) A nutnlier of workmen or laborers of any kind en- • 
gaged on any piece of work under supervision of one per 
son ; a squad , more particularly, a shift of men ; a set of 
lal wrers working together during the same hours. 

And five and five, like a mason gam. 

That carried the laddcra lung ami hie 

Kinnumt WiUie (Child's Ballads, VI. 82). 

9. A combination of several tools, machines, 
etc., operated by a single force, or ho contrived 
as to act as one : as, a gang of saws or plows ; 
a gang of fish-hooks ; a gang of mine-cars, tubs, 
or trams. In this sense frequently combined with other 



words to form the name* of tool* or machines, In each of 
which two or more tool*, cutters, saws, shares, etc , are 
milted in oue frame or holder, as pan^-oulUvator, gang- 
editor. 

With the demand for moru rapid production rnnte im- 
provomcntM In Uio “pan//" feature, end the wonder of the 
age was the “ Yankee gang," so arranged hy placing half 
the saws facing In one direction and tne otlicr half In the 
opposite, that two logs were worked up In one movement 
of the carriage. Bneye. tint , XXI. 344. 

Klbbons are usually woven on t 
L. P. " ' 


•tt, Silk Industry, p. 09. 
10. As much as one goes for or carries at once ; 
a go. [Scotch.] 

To please you, mlther, did I milk the kye, 

An bring a gang o’ water frae the burn. 

Donald awl flora, p. 37. 
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Ilf. A retired place; a privy; a jakes. 
this use more commonly gong.) 

Jak if every houa were honest to etc flelsh iuiie, 
Thau were it honest to ete In a iton>t«. 

MS Ihgbg 41, f. 8. ( 1/aUiwell .) 

Alas ! herww ' now mu I lmwtide 
In hello gonga to ly on ground. 

Coventry My iter it*, p. 848. 

Agricultural Gangs Act. He** aitrumiturai.—'Dnnh 
gang, a number of intmoiim engaged In dressing fish, each 
having hi* special part of the process to perform.— Gang 
Of nits, a combination or series of nets comprising the 
run, inner pound, and outer pound. Also called a hook 
of net*. Bee pound net [Penobscot, Maine, U. B.JasSjm. 
Covey, etc. He ejtockl. 

gangs, (gang'gji), n. 1. An old Catalonian name 
of the lesser pin -tailed sand-grouse, Pteroclcs 
alchata , and hence a name of the sand-grouse 
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tied in the end of the ganging. Hooks to bo wed on hali- 
but trawl-lines ore seised to the sods of the ganging* with 
tarred or waxed twine. Cod trawl-books are generally 
provided with an eye at the upper end of the snank. A 
common way of gaugltig such nooks la to pass the end of 
the ganging through the eye of the hook, like threading 
a needle, and then make a figure-of-eight knot around the 
standing part of the line. Hooks for such predaceous and 
sharp-toothed fish as the hi oafish and kiugflsh are often 
gauged with wire, and those for sharks with an iron chain, 
gang-edger (gang'ej'fcr), n. A machine having 
from three to six circular saws on a common 
mandrel, capable of being so adjusted as to slit 
wide planks into boards or scantlings of the 
width required. 

ganger (ganger), ». [= Icel. gangari = Sw. 
g&ngare as Dan. ganger , a steed (in comp. Sw. 
- gdngarc , - gdngare s Dan. - gjatngcr , - ganger , a 
goer), ss G. n&nger, a goer, walker, footman ; as 
v. i ., + -eri.j 1. One who or that which 


gang, i _ 

gangs or goes; a goer; a walker. 


[Scotch.] 


The strlughalt will gae sff wheu It's gaen a mile ; It's a 
u ganger; they ea* It Souple Tam. 
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(■iingu ( rterpflex alchata), 

(Pteroclidw) in generul. See Pteroclida; and 
sand-grouse. — 2. A South American vulturine 
hawk of the genus Ihyctcr , as 7. amiTimnus. 

gang-board (gitng'bord), n. [< gang + Ixmrd, 
after D. gang board .] 1 . A board or plank with 
cleats for steps, used for (lassing into or out of 
a ship or boat. Also called gang-plank. 

As we were putting off the boat, they laid hold of the 
gang-board, and unhooked It off the liout's stem. 

Cook , Voyages, ill. 4. 

2. A plank placed within or without the bul- 
warks of a vessel’s waist for sentinels to walk or 
stand on. — 3. The boards ending the hammock- 
nettings at either side of the entrance from the 
accommodation-ladder to the deck. 

gang-by (gang'bl), n. The go-by. [Scotch.] 

Mercy on mu, that 1 sud live in my aultl days to gl'e the 
gang-bye to thu very writer. Scott, Bride of hammer moor. 

gang-cask (gang'kMO, »*• A small cask, but 
larger than a breaker, used for bringing water 
aboard ships in boats, or to make close stowage 
in the hold. 

gang-cultivator (gang'kul'ti-va-tor), it. A cul- 
tivator having several shares so stocked that 
they can be driven in a set or gang. 

gang-day (gang'da), «. [AS. gangdagas, gong - 
dagos (= lcel. gangdagar), pi., < gang, a going, 
4* datff, pi. dagos, day.] In England, a day of 
I>erambulation of parishes or manors. See 
gang-week. 

During the Rogation, nr, oa they were then better callod, 
the gang-dag*, anti whenever any swart evil had betlded 
this land, our clergy and people went a procession through 
the streets of the town, and nliout the fields of the coun- 
try parishes. Rock, riuireh of our Fathers, III. L 222. 

gang-drill (ganfc'dril), w. A machine tool con- 
taining in one head a number of vertical drills, 
each having its separate belt and pulley from 
a common Bhaft, and with speed-pulleys com- 
mon to all. 

gauge (ganj), r. f.; pret. and pp. ganged , ppr. 
ganging. To fasten (a fish-hook) to the end of 
a section of line called the ganging. There are 
many methods of ganging. For hand-lines for cod a single 
strand of Hue alioiit two feet long is doubled, and its bight 
is plaited or hitched to the shank of a hook, after which 
the ends are laid up together and a single wall-knot is 
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Scott, Rob Roy, xxvli. 

2. One who conducts or superintends a gang 
or squad, as the foreman of a gang of laborers 
or plate-layers on a railway. [Eng.] 

On Saturday evening a man named Charles Frost, a 
ganger in the employ of the Midland Railway Company, 
was run over. Leed* Mercury, May 8, 1871. 

A ganger, or head navvy, accustomed to see an mud him 
Immense results produced by groat physical energy and 
untiring strength, is placed over hundreds of men. 

W. II. Russell, Diary In India, II. 409. 

3. In coalmining, one who is employed in con- 
veying the coal through the gangways. [Mid- 
land coal-field, Eng.]-— 4. Naut., a length of 
chain, one end of which is fastened to an an- 
chor when let go, when the other end 1 b fastened 
to a hawser. 

Gangetic (gan-jet'ik), a. [< L. Gangeticus, < 
Ganges , < Gr. Y&yym, < Bkt. (> Hind.) Ganga , 
Ganges.] Of or pertaining to the river Gan- 

S es m India, or to the region through which it 
owe: as, Gangetic citioH; Gangetic river-sys- 
tem. Also Gangtc. 

There |1n India] he went gunuing for gavlals, or Gangetic 
crocodiles. The American, XI. 108. 

g&ng-farmert, gong-f&rmert, ». [ME. gong- 
farmer, -formar, -former our, etc.] A oleancr 
of privios. Palsgrave. 

gang-flower (Kang'flou'Gr), n. The milkwort, 
Potygdla vulgaris : so named from its blossom- 
ing in gang-week. 

Gangic (gan'jik), a. [< Ganges + -*r.] Same 
as Gangetic. [Hare.] 

Doubt-less his Deeds aro such, as would I slug 
But halfe of them, I viider-tako a thing 
As hard almost as in the Gangic Seas 
To count the Wauea, or Hands In Euphrates. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du BnrtiuTs Weeks, II., The laae. 

gan g in g (gan'jing), n. 1. The act or mode of 
fastening a fish-hook to the line.— 2. A section 
or part of a fishing-line to the free end of which 
a hook is ganged ; a ganging-line. The gauging 
is sometimes of wire or chain, as for catching sharks ; and 
all sizes of line are uaed, from flue silken thread up to the 
largest cord that will take u hook. 

ganging-line (gan'jing-llu), n. The ganging 
of a fishing-line, especially when different from 
the roBt of the line. 

ganging-plea (gang'ing-ple), w. A long-con- 
tinued suit; a permanent or hereditary litiga- 
tion. [Scotch.] 

But I thought ye had some law affair of your atn to 
look after; I have ane mysell — n ganying-riea that my 
father left uie, aud his father afore loft to him. 

Scoff, Antiquary, ii. 

ganglia, n. Latin plural of ganglion. 
gangliac (gang'gli-ak), a. [< gangli-on + -ac.] 
Same as ganglial . 


They [antelope fawns] are not neatly to pretty as deer 
fawns, haring long pauyftnff legs and angular Mies, 

T. Roommlt, Hunting Trips, p. ftn. 

guigltofom (gang'li-$-ttm), a. See gtmgU- 
form. 

ganglion (gang'gli-on), n . ; pi. ganglions, gan- 
glia (-gnx, -ft). [< LL. ganglion, a tumor, < 
Gr. ydyyhmt, a tumor under the skin, on or 
near a tendon.] 1. An enlargement in the 
course of a nerve, containing or consisting of a 
collection of ganglion-cells ; any assembly of 
ganglion-cells. The nervous system of invertebrates 
generally, and the sympathetic nervous system of verto- 
I (rates, consists essentially of a oliain or series of ganglia 
connected by commissures, giving off filaments m vari- 
ous directions, forming plexuses or networks around 
principal viscera, blood-veaaels, and other important or- 
gans. Some of the larger sympathetic ganglia are also 
called plcmtses ; thus, tne semilunar ganglia of the abdo- 
men form the solar plexus. In the cerebrospinal nervous 
system of vertebrates, ganglia regularly occur on the pos- 
terior or sensory root* of the spinal nerves. There are 
likewise ganglia upon some of the motor or sensorimo- 
tor cranial nerves, as the vagus, fifth, and facial. All the 
masses of gray neurlne in the brain are also ganglia, as 
the optic tnalami, corpora quadrigemlna, corpora striata, 
etc.; even the general mass of cortical gray matter, both 
of Uio cerebrum aud of the cereliellnm, constitutes a great 
ganglion. The principal ganglia have special names. Bee 
the phrases below. 

2. A knot or enlargement on a lymphatic ; a 
lymphatic gland. See cut under lymphatic.— 
8. In pathol.i (a) An encysted enlargement 
in connection with the Bheath of a tendon: 
called simple ganglion. ( b ) Inflammation, with 
effusion into one or more sheaths or ten- 
dons: called diffuse ganglion. ( c ) An enlarged 
bursa. [Rare.] — 4 . In hot., the mycelium of 
certain rungals. Imp. Diet — Anderaoh’s gan- 
glion, the petrous ganglion : named from Anderseh, a 
German anatomist who lived at the dose of the eigh- 
teenth century. — Arnold's gm-ngHan, the otto ganglion 
—Basal ganglia, ganglia lying at the base of the cere- 
brum, Including the corpora striata, optic thalaml, corpora 
geniculate, corpora quadrigemlna, loot nlgrl, and nuclei 


tegtncntl.— Basal Optic ganglion, a collection of nerve* 
hy the side of the infundibulum, dose to Uie optic 


cells l 


tract— Branchial ganglion. See branchial.— 
ganglia. See bueeai.— Cardiac ganglion of Wrisberg, 
a ganglion in the cardiac plexus of sympathetic nerves. - 
Carotid ganglion. See carotid.— Oassarim ganglion. 
See Gasserian ganglion. — CepfaaliO ganglia, those sym- 
pathetic ganglia which ore situated In the head and are con- 
nected with the divisions of the fifth nerve. In man they 
aro four, the ciliary, sphenopalatine, otic, and siibiiiaxil- 
lary. Romo small swellings, as the carotid ganglion, are not 
included in this enumeration, though situated in the head. 
— Cerebellar ganglion, or ganglio n of the cere bellum. 
Same os corpus dmtatum (a) (which see, under corpus).— 
Cerebral ganglia, sco cerehra l - Cervical ganglia, 
sympathetic ganglia In the neck. In man there are three, 
superior, middle, and inferior, the first of which is a largo 
reddlsh-gray dgnr-ahapml swelling lying behind the sheaili 
of the carotid artery.— Ciliary ganglion, a small sym- 
pathetic ganglion situated iu the orbit of the eye, in dose 
relation with the ophthalmic artery, connected with the 
cavernous plexus of the sym|iattietio system, with the 
third nerve and the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve, 
aud giving off a number of delicate filaments constitut- 
ing tlie short ciliary nerves. Also called lenticular gan- 
glion aud ophthalmic ganglion. — Diaph ragma tic gan- 
glion, a small ganglion under the diaphragm, marking 
the juiiotiou of filaments from the right phrenic nerve 
with the phrenic plexus. Also called phrenic ganglion. 
—Facial ganglion, a ganglionic swelling of the facial 
nerve, where this nerve communicates with Meckel's and 
Arnold’s ganglia hy means of the petrosal nerves. Also 
called intumescentia ganghoformx * and geniculate gan- 


glion. 

glion, the 


Oaxrflon imi 

he single gang! 


par, the unpaired or azygous gan- 
glion in which the two chains or 


Same as ganglial. 

Vcrv peculiar round or biscuit-formed bodies, proba- 
bly not gaugliar in their nature. 

G. S. Mall, German Culture, p. 215. 

gangliate, g&ngliated (gang'dl-ftt, -a-ted), a. 
Provided with a ganglion or with ganglia ; gan- 
glion ated; knotted, as a nerve or lymphatic. 
Also ganglionated. 

ganglifonxL ganglioform (gang'gli-fdrm, -<> 
fdrrn), a. J < Gr. y&yyfaov, a tumor, + L .forma, 
shape.] Having the form or character of a 
ganglion; resembling a ganglion. 

gangling (g&ng'gling), a. [Prop. ppr. of M gt in- 
gle, freq. of gang , go. Cf. gangrel.] Awkward 
ana sprawling in walking; loose-jointed. [Col- 
loq.] 


series of sympathetic ganglia terminate posteriorly: the 
end of the sympathetic system behind.— Ganglion Inffc- 
rins, the inferior ganglion of the trunk of the pneumo- 
gastrlo nerve, as distinguished from the ganglion of the 
root of the same nerve — Ganglion lnfra-ossophageiun, 
a ganglion situated below the esophagus, as In mollusks.— 
Ganglion of Boohdalek, a swelling at thepoint of com- 
munication of a posterior nasal branch of the sphenopal- 
atine ganglion with the anterior dental nerve.— (taipsit 
Of Rlbes, a small unpaired ganglion of the sympathetic 
system, supposed to be situated on the anterior commu- 
nicating artery of the circle of Willis at the base of the 
brain, and to oonstttnte the anterior termination of tlie 
whole chain of ganglia of the sympathetic system, corre- 
sponding to the ganglion impar at the other end of this sys- 
tem.— Ganglion or WHsbmr. See cardiac ganglion.— 
Ganglion spirals, the gangltform swelling of the cocli- 
lear nerve which fills the spiral canal of the modiolus of the 
cochlea.— Ganglion Btallatnm, In Cephalopoda, a large 
nervous ganglion into which Is reoelved a nerve from each 
parietosplanohnlc ganglion.— Ganglion snpraHDBSOpba- 
gmun. the supra-csopnageal ganglion, a ganglion situated 
above the esophagus, ss in moilusks.— Gasstrlan gawfli- 
on or Gasssr’a ganglion [named from A. R mmrnr, a Ger- 
raan physician (1506-77)], a ganglion of the sensory portion 
of the root of the fifth cranial nerve, just back of Its di- 
vision Into its three main branches, ophthalmic and supe- 
rior and inferior maxillary ; it Is lodged on a depression 
upon the apex of the petrosal bona Also calledby mis- 
take tlie Caeeerian ganglion (supposed to refer to Glulto 
Cssserio, an Italian anatomist, died 1616).— GsnionlatS 
ganglion. Stmt** facial ganglion.— GlOBSOpliatyngMl 
gusptu, the two gangllform enlargements of the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve, one called the jugular, the other the 
jietrous.— Interoarotlo y*wgM*wi t A smell swelling on 
the carotid plexua at the bifurcation of the common caro- 
tid arteries.— XntgrosMOOf gwwgUm^ a swelling on the 
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i n«m it the book of tht wrist, whence HU. 
m«n» p* 0 #** *° % (a) a 

small swelling on the glossopharyngeal nerve in its pas- 
sage through the jugular foramen. (A) The saperlor gan- 
glion, or ganglion of the root of the pneumogas trio nerve, 
in itspansge through the Jugular foramen.— Lenticular 


gangllonlca (gang-gU-on'i-k|), n. jpSL [NL., 
neut. pL of gangUonicus : gee gangUonic.] In 
wed,, a class of medicinal agents which affect 
the activity of parts of the sympathetic ner- 

theUngual artery. — Lumbar the sympathetic ganglion + In pathoL : (a) Inflammation 

(ft) Same as lymphade- 


ions (gang'grf-nus), a. [< gangrene + 

-on*.] Mortified; indicating mortification of 
living flesh. 

Instead of defending these d<M)trines^itisthe duty of a 


See 

10- 


tSe lingual artery.— Lumbar ganglia, the sympathet 
ganglia in the lumbar w»ginn — lymphatic g*"f Sa 
def. 2 . — Keokelian orileokri's ganglion, the sphem 
palatine ganglion.— Ms se nterlO gaaglULthe numerous 
ganglia of the plexuses In relation with the mesenteric 
.—Ophthalmio ganglion. 3amo as oUiary pan- 
ffUon.— Otic ganglion, Arnold’s ganglion, a small flat- 
tened oval swelling lying upon the third or inferior 
maxillary division of the fifth cranial nerve. It Is one 
of the cephalic sympathetic ganglia, connected with the 
facial, fifth, glossoxNiaryngeaL and sympathetic nerves. 
—Pstrons ganglion, the inferior and larger ganglion 
of the glossopharyngeal nerve. Also Ander*ek'* gan- 
piton.— Pharyngeal y*ngn<wi, a ganglion of the ca- 
rotid plexus. In relation with the ascending pharyngeal 
artery.— Phrenic ganglion. Same as diaphragmatic 
ganglion. ~ Pneumof* lM® ganglion, either ono of two 


of a nervous ganglion. 
nitis. 


reel dlselple of Jesus Christ to 
7 returns exorescc 
[lie Christianity. 

gang-rider (gang'ri'dar), ». 


reprobate tlieui as gan- 
grenous excrescences, corrupting the fair form of genu- 
ine Christianity. Anecdote qf Bp . Wat*on, L 418. 


F w w w One who rides on 

mine-cars or trams, to give signals when ne- 
ganglionleaa (gang'gU-sn-les), a. KganaUon coMaryjOrtoworkthocBnfc Seohaulage^lip. 
+ 3m».] Having no ganglia or marked en- gang-«*W (gang's&), «. A body of raws set In 
.- 2 =» . ° one frame or on one spindle and acting simul- 


ganglla of the pueiimogastrio nerve, vis.: (a) The upper 
ganglion, or gaugliou of tho root; the jugular ganglion. 
( 6 ) The lower ganglion, or ganglion of the trank. Also 
vagus ganglion.— Banal ganglia, ganglia of the renal 
plexus of sympathetic nerves.— Sacral fp^gn*, four or 
five ganglia or the sacral or pelvic portion of tho sympa- 
thetic system.— Semilunar ganglion, (a) Of the abdo- 
men, either half of the great ganglion of tho solar plexus, 
the largest in tho body, being gangllform aggregations of 
smeller masses, lying on either side of the abdominal 
aorta, opposite the celiac axis, receiving the greater ami 
lesser splanchnic nerves, and giving off the phrenic, celiac, 
gastric, hepatic. splenic, mesenteric, renal, suprarenal, 
and spermatic plexuses, (b) Same as Grass er ion ganglion.— 
Briar ganglion. See tolar pUmu t under ptecu*— Sphe- 
nopalatine ganglion, Meckel’s ganglion, the largest of 
the cephalic sympathetic ganglia, situated in the spheno- 
maxillary fossa of the skull, connected with the facial 
nerve and carotid plexus by means of the Vidian and great 
l»etroaal nerves, communicating with the fifth nerve, and 
giving off numerous pharyngeal, palatine, nasal, and or- 
bital ^ branches.— Spinal ganglia, the ganglia upon the 
posterior roots of the spinal nerves. — Snbesophageal 
ganglion, a gaugllon which underlies the gullet in crus- 
tacean*. - SubmfLXlllary gangling ono of the cephalic 
sympathetic ganglia, situated under the Jaw, In relation 
with the submaxillary gland, connected with the gusta- 
tory nerve, chorda tympanl, and plexus of the facial ar- 
tery . — Suprarenal ganglia, the ganglia connected with 
the suprarenal sympathetic plexus.— TOmpoiml gan- 
glion, a ganglion of the carotid plexus In connection with 
the temporal artery.— Thorado gan g lia-, ganglia of the 
thoracic portion of the sympathetic system.— Thyroid 
ganglion, the middle cervical ganglion: so called from its 
relation to the thyroid artery.— Vagus ganglion. Same 
as pneumogaHrie ganglion. 

ganglionary (gang'ffli-on-fi-ri), o. [< ganglion 
+ -ary.] Composed of ganglia, 
ganglionated (gang'rii-on-&-ted), _ 

glum + -ate 1 + game as gangllate. 

In some eases these lateral trunks exhibit ganglionic 
enlargements, . . . showing a tendency to the formation 
of the double ganglionated chain characteristic of higher 
Huxley , A not Invert, p. 158. 


a. [< gan- 

m 


ganglion-cell (gang'gli-qn-sel), n. In anat., a 
nerve-oell which has a well-marked nucleus and 
nucleolus, and sends off one or more processes, 
usually branching, which connect physiolo- 
gically with other similar processes of cells, 
or, in some eases, constitute peripheral nerve- 
fibers. In addition to tliefunetlon which belongs to nerve- 
fibers of reoeivlng and transmitting nervous impulses, 
ganglion-cells may have the function of distributing, in- 
creasing, diminishln|^aud in some cases apparently of 


b goniluinan . . . wad grudge twa gangrel pulr 
i shelter o' a wosto houae. 


„ . i well os of being a tropliical 

center for nerve-fibers connected with them. Sucn cells 
are abundant In the gray matter of the brain and spinal 
cord, In the ganglia of the dorsal roots of spinal nerves, 
and In the ganglia of the sympathetic system, and they 
may exist as scattered cells or form plexuses, as those of 
Auerbach and Meissner. Besides these unipolar, bipolar, 
and multipolar cells, cells without processes have been 
described as ganglion-cells, and called apdar. They are 
regarded by some as having lost their processes in the 
course of anatomical and microscopic manipulation, and 
by others as being embryonic forma Gaugllon -cells, with 
the nerve-fibers and certain terminal structures, make up 
the essential parts of the nervous system. See out under 
retina. 

ganglion-corpuscle (gang'gU-gn-kfir'pus-l), it. 
A ganglion-cell. 

Cktugl^ieura (gang'gli-d-nfi'ifl), n. pi. [NL., 
< Or. ydyyhov, a tumor (ganglion), + vcipov, a 
sinew (nerve).] Animals having a ganglionary 
or gangllate nervous system, and not a cere- 
brospinal nervous system : applied by Bndolphl 
and others to articulates ana mollusks, the Ar- 
thropoda and MoUmea of modern systems. 

gmglioiiftural (gan£gU-$-nfi'ral), a. [< Gan- 
gUomwr-a + -oT] Having a ganglionary ner- 
vous system; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Ganglioneura. 

gmglion-globule (gang'gli-gn-glob'fll), *. A 
ganglion-cell. 

ganglionic (jptng-«li-on'ik), a . [< ganglion + 
-fo.J Pertaining to a ganglion or ganglia; hav- 
ing or characterised by ganglia.— OangUonlc 
“nusrie. Same as pwyffeit-osff.— flaiiriUmTo nar- 
l system, the qrmpalbcrtto syatom. 


largements : said of a nerve, 
gangliopathic (gaxm'gli-p-path ' ik), a. [< 
gangliopathy + -te.] In pathoL, pertaining to 
gangliopathy. 

gangliopathy (gang-gli-op'a-thi), n. [< Gr. 
ydyyhov, a tumor (ganglion), 4- nddoc, suffer- 
ing.] In mod., a pathological or morbid condi- 
tion of nervous ganglia, especially of subordi- 
nate ganglia. 

ganglions (gang'gli-us), a. [< gangti-on + 
-otw.] Of or pertaining to a ganglion ; gangli- 
form or ganglionic. Owen. 

gang-master (gang'm&s'tAr), n. A master or 
an employer of a gang or body of workers ; one 
who lures a band of persons to perform some 
specified task, or directs such a band in the per- 
formance of a task. 

gang-plank (gang / plangk), a. Same as gang- 
board. 1. Gang-plank is tho usual word in tho 
United States. 

gang-plow (g&ng'plou), *. A plow with several 
shares and mold-Doaras arranged in a series ; 
also, a number of plows in ono frame,. which is 
usually mounted on wheels and operated by 
steam. 

gang-press (gang'pres), n. A press which op- 
erates upon a number of objects in a gang. 

gang-punch (gang'puneh), n. Several punches 
in one stock, used for punching fish-plates, etc. 

gangrel (gang'grel), a. and a. [Also written 
gangrcll, gangerel ; < gang , go, walk. Of. gan- 
gling.'] X. ». 1. A vagrant. [Prov. Eng.] — ■ 

2. A tall awkward fellow. 

A long gangrell; a slim ; a long tail follow that hath no 
making to his height. Nomenclator. 

3. A child just beginning to walk. [Scotch.] 

IL a. Vagrant; vagabond 

He’s nae 

bodiei tho 

Scott, Guy Mannering, ill. 

gangrenate (gang'grf-nfit), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
gangrenatedy ppr. gangrenatxng. [< gangrene + 
-ates.] To produce a gangrene in; gangrene. 

So parts cauterized, gangrenated, alderated, and morti- 
fied, become black. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vl. 20 . 

gangrene (gang'grSn), ». [Formerly gangreen ; 
< OF. gangrene , F. gangrbne = 8p. Pg. gangrena 
= It. gangrena, oanorena , cangrena , < L. gan - 
grama, < Gr. ydyvpaiva, a gangrene, an eating 
sore, a redupl. form, < ypaiveiv , ypdeiv, gnaw. 
Cf. Skt. ■/ gar, gir, swallow.] 1. In pawol., a 
necrosis or mortification of Boft tissues when 
tho parts affected become dry, hard, and dark 
in color (dry gangrene or mummification), or 
when, remaining Boft and moist, the parts fall 
a prey to septic organisms and undergo putre- 
faction (moist gangrene or sphacelus). 

And my chyrurgeoni apprehended Rome fear that it 
may grow to a gangrene , and bo the hand most be cat off. 

Sir £. Digby , Sympathetic Powder. 

S. In hot, a disease ending in putrid decay. — 
Hospital gangrene, a rapidly tpreadlng, iloughlng ulcer, 
starting from a wound ana attended with general prostra- 
tion. It occurs in ill-kept hospitals where many wound- 
ed are crowded together. Also called Ploughing phagede- 
na.— Symmetrical gangrene. Same or Raynaud'* dU- 
eaet (which see, under dieeaee). 

gangrene (gang'grSn), t>.; pret. and pp. gan- 
grened, ppr. gangrening. [< gangrene, n.J L 
tram. To produce a gangrene in; mortify; 
hence, figuratively, to cause decay or destruc- 
tion in. 

The service of the foot, 

Being once gangren'd, is not then reepected 
For what before It was. Shot., Cor., lit 1. 

The rail 

Of heavy chains haa gangrened hie iweet limbs. 

Shelley, The Oencl, II. 1 . 

One vice that gangrene* Christian nations was unknown 
amongst them [New England IndlansJ; they never offered 
Indignity to woman. S. Judd, Margaret, li. 4. 

XL intram. To become mortified. 

Wounds immedicable 


inkle, and fester, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton, a A., 1. fill. 

gaagrraascont (gang-grS-neg'gnt), a. [< gan- 
-f -esoent j Becoming guigrenous ; tend- 


taneously. 

gangflman(gangs / man),fi. ; p].gangsmen(-men). 
One who has charge of a gang of men. 

gang-there-out (gaug'vHar-out'), a. [So., < 
gang, go, 4* thereout; e(]uiv. to gadabout. Cf. 
Ik*, rinthereout (< Wit, run, + thereout), of the 
same sense.] vagrant; vagabond; leading a 
roaming life. 

I am a lone woman, for James he’s awn* to Dramshour- 
locli fair with the year-aulds, and I dauruu for my life 
open the door to ony o’ your gang^here^out sort o’ bodies, 
Scott, Guy Maunuring, I. 

gang-tide (gang'tid), ft. Same as gang-week. 

At fasts-evo imss-puffes \ gang-tide gaitea 
l>id alio masses bring. Warner, Albion’s England. 

gang-tootht, n. A projecting tooth. Compare 

gag-tooth. 

In sign that tills is sootli, 

1 bite it with my gang-tooth. 

Stoo him Bay** (1078). 

gangue, gang (gang), n. [The first form is a 
common spelling of gang, after equiv. ¥. gangue, 
as used in mining, \ G. gang as £. gang. T 1. In 
mining, the non -metalliferous or earthy min- 
erals accompanying the ore in a vein or mineral 
deposit; the part of a lodo which is not called 
ore, or which has no commercial value ; vein- 
stone. Quarts Is the most abunds/it veinstone; cal- 
clte, heavy -Knar, thinrspar, and brown-spar are also com- 
monly found forming more or less of the hulk of the 
metalliferous lodus. Sometimes the gangue prevails In 
tho velu to the entire exclusion of ore. The words gangue 
and veinstone are not properly used to deslgnato the ma- 
terial with which tho one Is associated when this consists 
chiefly of fragments of the country-rock mingled with 
flucan, etc. This Is what the miners designate os the jtll- 
ing-up. Bee vein and eotnAi , 0 . 

2. In mineral analysis, the foreign material or 
impurity present with the mineral under ex- 
amination. 

gangway (gang'wft), n. 1. A passage; a tem- 
porary passageway to a building while in the 
course of erection ; a way or avenue into or 
out of any inclosed place, especially a passage 
into or out of a ship, or from one part of a ship 
to another. 

I hod hardly got Into the iarnt liofore I was told they 
had stolen one of the ancient stanchions from the oppo- 
site gang-way, and were making off with It 

Cook , Voyages, IL & 

2. A passageway between rows of seats or 
benches; specifically, in the British House of 
Commons, a passageway across the house di- 
viding it into two parts. Above tliiH passage or gang- 
way sits the Bpeaker, with the ministry and their support- 
ers on his right, and the leaders of the opposition and their 
supporters on his left The members who occupy seats on 
the other sldo of the passage ore said to sit below the gang* 
way— a position which does not imply separation on 
similarly strict party lines. 

He [Ifergus] was bound to be in his place— he usually 
sat above llie gangway at the end of the front Opposition 
bench, and thuru lie was. Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 80S. 

3. In coalmining, the main haulage road or 
level driven on the strike of theeoal ; any mine- 
passage used for opening breasts, or for the 
haulage of the coal.— To bring to tbs gangway 

(natit), to punish (a seaman) by seizing him upturn flog- 
ging him. 

gangway-ladder (gang'wft-lad'ftr), n. A lad- 
der from the gangway of a vessel to tho water’s 
edge. 

gang-week (gang'wSk), n. [< gang + week. 
Cf. gang-dag.] Rogation-week, when proces- 
sions, with singing of litanies, were made in 
Great Britain, until the Reformation, and in a 
few instances still are made (under the name 
of perambulations) by ministers, churchwar- 
dens, and parishioners, to survey the bounds 
of parishes or manors. Also called gang-tide. 
See rogation. 

It [birch] serveth writ to the decking up of houses and 
. . . for beautifying of streets in the crosne or gang-week, 
and such like. Qerarde, Herbal I (1638), p. 1478. 

ganister (gan'is-ttr), n. [Also gannxster; < 
G. dial, gamter, MHG. gamier, gdmter, ” 


arene 

uagtc 


to mortification. 


ter, geneister, etc*, a spark (see gnasV-): so 
called because the ganister beds are so sili- 
cious that it is easy to strike fire with the rock 
of which they are made up.] In mining and 



metal,, a hard, silieious rook forming the floor of 
some coal-seams in England, it fa usd m a refrac- 
tory material, and alao for flawing. Ganlater la alao artlfl* 
cially made by mixing ground (marts and fire-clay ; thin ar- 
tificial form la uaed for lining Bessemer converters. Cal- 
cined, pulverised, and sifted ganlater la naed on a straight 
buff stick of hull-neck leather tosinooth the threaded hIiouI- 
dem or socket-knives after they have been filed. -GanlB- 
ter beds, a series of beds in the northern counties of Eng- 
land, immediately over the millstone-grit, belonging to the 
lower coal-nieasnrea ; they prodnoe excellent flagstones. 
One seam of coal In England la called the ganutcr roof, 
because ft almost always has % ganlater floor. Hence the 
name ganuter bed* has been given to tliu lower coal- 
measures. 

ganjah (gan'jg), n. [Also written gunjah, ronr. 
Hind, ganja or qdnjka, the hemp-plant.] The 
hemp-plant of the north of India; specifically, 
the dried plant which has flowered, and from 
which the resin has not been removed, used for 
smokiug like tobacco. Also called guasa . 
gasmen (gan'en), n. [E. dial., perhaps tor gang- 
ing, a going: see gang , gangway,] In coal- 
mining, a broad heading or incline, down which 
coal is conveyed in tubs running on rails. 
Gresley. [North. Eng.] 
ganner (gan'6r), n. A dialectal form of gander . 
gannet (gan'et), w. [< M K. *ganet, found only 
in contr. gant, gante, < AH. ganot,ganet, a sea- 
fowl, ss 1). gent , a gander, = MLG. LG. gante , 
a gander, = OJ1G. ganazzo, MHG. game , a gan- 
der (cf. L. ganta (Pluiy), a goose, > OF. gante 
as Pg. Pr. ganta; of Tout, origin); < gan-, in 
gander, and gmm (G. gam, etc.) + suffix -ot, 
-et. ] 1 . The solan-goose ; fiula bassana, a large 

totipalmate swimming bird of the family Sult- 
dat and order Stdganopodes. it Is alxiut 8 fact long 
aud 0 fort In strctrli of wings, and of a white color tinged 
wltli Midair-yellow on the head, with black primaries. 
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The ganoid* are on ancient group, wall developed In the 
poleoaoic rocks, bnt now dying ont The fossil genera are 
numerous and the ape dee highly differentiated, rat to-day 
only eight genera and between thirty end forty specie* 
comprise the ganoid fauna of the world. 

Stand. Hat. Hist., III. 01. 

g&noid&l (ga-noi'djd), a. [< ganoid + -of.] 
Bam© as ganoid . 

Ganoidea (ga-noi'd^-g), n.pl [NL.] Same as 
Ganotdei, 2. 

ganoidean (ga-noi'd$-an), a . and n. Same as 
ganoid. 

Ganoidel (ga-noi'dM), n. pi. [NL., pi. of ga- 
notdeus : see ganoid.] 1. In Agassiz’s system 
of classification, one of four orders into which 
tho class of fishes was divided. It contained those 
which have ganoid scalea or plates of an angular, rhom- 
boldal, polygonal, or subcircular form, os distinguished 
from those with ploooid, cycloid, or ctenoid scales. As thus 
framed by Agassis, the ganoids were an artificial group, 
Including slturolds, plectognaths, lophobranohs, and other 
teleost fishes. By Owen the Vanmdei were divided into 
two suliordeni, Mpidoyanoidci and Plaooganoidei. By 
later authors the group lias been restricted and raised to 
tho rank of a subclass. 

Hence — 2. In Muller’s system, a subclass of 
flsheB with muscular or multivalvular aortic 
bulb, free branches, covered gill-cavity, and no 
optic chiasm, a spiral intestinal valve (some- 
times rudimentary), and usually fulcra on one 
or more fins. It was divided by M tiller into two orders : 
Chondrostei, with n cartilaginous skeleton, as the stur- 
geons and paddle-fishes, and Ilotoetci , with bony skeleton, 
as the Potypterido n, Lepidostetdtr, A rniidee. and many ex- 
tinct forms. Each one of the existing families of ganoids 


Hence— 9 . A scries or course of things or 
events. St# to run the gantlet (b). below.— 8. In 
railway engin., the running t^e&er of parallel 
tracks into the space occupied by one, by cross- 




C.auinet (Suia bassana), ndult am! young 

It Inhabits tho Atlantic coasts of Europe anil North 
America, feeds on fish, which it catches by pouncing 
down iipin them from ou high, and congregates in vast 
numbers to breed In certain rocky places on the sea- 
coast. It is a strong flier, hut Is not found far from land. 
Some of the principal breeding-places uro the Hebrides, 
St Hilda, Alisa Craig, anil the Hass Hock, on the Euro- 
pean coast, and tho “Can net Rock,” in the gulf of Kt 
Lawrence. Tho Itcsli is ruuk, hut the young are some- 
times eaten, aud the old birds are taken in numbers for 
tholr feathers. 

2. pi. The birds of the family Sulidiv; the boo- 
bies, of which there are several siiecios, of tlin 
genera Sula and Dysporm. 

Cwmocephalatean-^efV 1 ! 1 )^/^- piL.,neut. 
pi. of ganocephalue : see ganonphalom.l An 
order of extinct lnbyrinthodont amphibians. 
Tlie endoskeletoii is notochordal and osseous ; the bodies 
of the vertebra* are each represented by a basal intorcou- 
trum anil a pair of plenroeeutra ; there is no occipital con- 
dyle ; the vomer is divided ; the temporal fossa* an* over- 
arched by lame : and the head is covered with polished 
horny or ganoid plates, whence the name. The genera 
Aroheiimaurxm and Dendrcrpeton are adduced by Owen 
os examples of tills order. 

Owen lias distinguished tho oldest forms [of labyrliitlio- 
dontsj with armoured skull as Qanocephala. 

Claw, Zottlogy (turns.), II. 188. 

ganocephalous (gan-$-sef'a-lu»), a. [< NL. 
ganocephalue, < Gr. y&voq, brightness, sheen, lus- 
ter, + mdaTJj, the head.] Having the head cov- 
ered with shining polished plates ; specifically, 
having the characters of the Ganocephala. 

Ganodus (gan'o-dus), it. [NL. (so named from 
the polish of tlie teeth), < Gr. ydvng. brightness, 
sheen, luster, + orfoi? (orWr-) ss E. tooth,] A 
genus of fossil chimooroid fishes. 

ganoid (gan'oid), a. and n. [< Gr. y&voc, bright- 
ness, sheen, luster, + rMoc ? appearance.] I. a. 
1. Having a smooth, shilling surface, as if pol- 
ished or enameled : specifically applied to those 
scales or plates of nshos which are generally 
of an angular form aud composed of a bony or 
hard horny tissue overlaid with onarael. Bee 
cut under scale. — 2. Having ganoid scales or 
plates, ob a fish; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Ganoidel : as, a ganoid fauna. 

II. n. One of the Ganotdei ; a fish of the order 
Ganotdei . 

Also ganoidean , ganoidtan. 


( PUifoUmUitiat or Spatularudw), tlie order Selachostonu ; 
the biclilm (Pulypterida), tlie order Crmxoplerygxa or Ac- 
txnutia; tho bony pikeB or gars (L*% ndnetetdee), the order 
lUwmboyanoidei or Qmpli/modi , and the bowflns (Ami- 
uia>), the order Cyclogamndei or Haltoomtrruhi. Besides 
these there are three extinct orders, Acanltwdini, Place- 
dermi , and Pyenodantini. Thu gunolds abounded In for- 
mer geologic periods, as far buck os the Silurian ; but the 
few above named are tho only extant types. See ganoid. 
n. Also Ganoidea. 

ganoidian (ga-noi'di-an), a. and n. Same as 
ganoid. 

ganoin (gan'(>-in), n. [< Gr. yrfvo c, brightness, 
sheen, luster (see ganoid ), + -tn 59 .] The peculiar 
bony tissue which gives the enamel-like luster 
and transparency to the plates of ganoid fishes 
and of somo labyrinthodonts. It is simply 
dense homogeneous bone. 

ganomalite (ga-nom'a-lit), n. [< Gt. y&vuma , 
brightness, brilliancy (< yavfriv, make bright, 
ydvof, brightness, sheen, luster), + Wo c, stone.] 
A rare silicate of lead and manganese, occur- 
ring massive, white or gray in color, at L&ng- 
ban in Sweden. 

gant 1 (gant), a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of gaunt L 

gant 5 *, gaunt 59 (gttnl), V. i. rA var. of gan%, 
yawn (AS. gdnian) : see gatt$,yawn.] To yawn. 
[Scotch.] 

Oauntiwr Ixxlns wanting one of three, 

Meat, sleep, or good company. Scotch proverb. 

ganteln (gan'tf-in), n . [< F. gant , a glove (see 
gauntlet J) f + -e- + -fw2.] A saponaceous com- 
podtion, used to clean kid and other leather 
gloves, composed of small shavings of curd soap 
1 part, water 3 parts, and essence of citron 1 
part. 

gantlet 1 (g&nt'let), ». Another spelling of 
gauntlet L 

gantlet 2 , gauntlet 2 (g&nt'let), n. [More cor- 
rectly gantlope (q. v.), corrupted to gantlet or 
gauntlet by confusion with gantlefl, gauntlet !, 
a glove (there being some vague association 
with 1 throwing down the gauntlet’ in chal- 
lenge) ; the proper form would be *gatlop, or, 
accom. to E., *gatelope, < Sw. patlojip (= G. gas- 
miluufcn), lit. a 4 gate-leap,’ L e., a ‘lane-run,’ 
in tho phrase 1oj>a gatlopp , run the gantlet (cf. 
Icel. gotuthiofr, a thief punished by the gant- 
let) ; < Sw. gata, a street, lane (= G. gasse =s 
E. |7«fa? 2 ), + lopp, a running, course, career, < 
lopa = G. laufen = E. leap, run : see gatc%, leap*, 
and lope.] 1. A military punishment formerly 
infiictod for heinous offenses, in which the of- 
fender, stripped to his waist, was compelled to 
run a certain number of times through a lane 
formed by two rows of men standing face to 
face, each of them armed with a switch or 
other weapon with which ho struck the offender 
as hepassed; also, such a punishment used on 
boara of ships, and, by extension, any similar 
punishment (used by Borne savage tribes and in 
Russia). Among the North American Indians this was 
a favorite mode of torturing prisoners of war, who often 
dledunderlt The Indians struck their victims with dubs, 
knives, lances, or any other convenient weapon. 


ing the two inner rails so as to bring each side 
by side with the opposite outer rail, it is used 
chiefly to enable a double- track railroad to pass a single- 
track tunnel or brhlgo without breaking the continuity of 
either rail.— To ran the gantlet (a) To undergo the 
punishment of the gantlet See def. 1. Henoe— (6) To be 
exposed or to expose one's self to a course or series of dis- 
agreeable or unpleasant treatment or observation* re- 
marks, criticisms, etc. Also sometimes to past Me pmiffcc. 

TO print Is to run the gantlet and to expose one's self to 
the tongues-stroppodo. 

GtonetB*, Vanity of Dogmatising, Fret 

Charles poems the gauntlet of curious eyes down the 
alslo of Uie arbor. W. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 72. 

gantlette (gfrnt'let), ». Same as gauntlet*. 
gant-line (gant'linj, n. [< gant (uncertain) 4* 
line. Cf. gtrl4ine.] Same as girUUne. 
gn&tlope (gant'ldp), n. The earlier and less 
corrupt form of gantlet 2 . 

He Is f ol n to run tlie gantelope through the terrors and re- 
proaches of his own conscience. J. Soott, Sermon (1680). 

Somo said he ought 
to be tiod neck and 
heels ; others, that he 
deserved to run the 
gantelope. 

Fielding , Tom Jones, 
fvli. 11. 

gantry, gantree 

(g&u^tri, -trS), n. 

Same as gauntrec. 


n. L. 



Ganymede and the Eagle.— Mm 
Naslonalc, Naples. 


Ganymedes, < Gr. t 
TawftjrfrK.] 1, In 
Gr. my tlx., the cup- 
bearer of Zeus or 
of the Olympian 
gods, originally a 
beautiful Trojan 
youth, transferred 
to Olympus (ac- 
cording to Homor 
by the gods, ac- 
cording to others 
by the eagle of 
Zeus or by Zeus 
himself in the form of an eagle), and made im- 
mortal. He supplanted Hebe in her functions as cup- 
bearer. He was regarded at first os the genius of water, 
and Is represented by the sign Aquarius in the sodlac. 

Or else flushed Ganymede , his rosy thigh 
Half -buried in the Eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky. 

Tennyaon, Palace of Art. 

Figuratively, a cup-bearer; a waiter. 

Nature’s self’s thy Ganymede. 

Cowley, Anacreontics, The Onuwhoppcr. 

gansat (gan'zfi), n. [Sp. ganso, m., gander, 
gansa , f ., goose, s Goth. *gans ss OHG. gans ss E. 
goose: see goose, gander, gannet.] One of the 
birds (a sort of wild goose) which, in Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s “Comic History of the Moon” 
(1649), are represented as drawing thither the 
chariot of the Spanish adventurer Dominique 
Gonzales. 

Thojr ore hut idle dreams and fancies. 


2 . 


l savour stron 


, of tho can 

Butler, Hudlhras, II. 111. 781. 

There are others, who have conjectured a possibility of 
being oonveyed through the air by tho help of fowls, to 
which purpose the fiction of the ganta* is the most pleas- 
ant and probable. Bp. Wilkin*, Dsodalus, vil. 

gaol, gaoler n. Obsolescent spell- 

gaon (ga^on), a.; pL gaonim . [Heb., exaltation, 
excellence.] A rabbinic doctor of the law. The 
name gaonim belongs exclusively to the presidents of the 
academics) of Sort and Pnmhaditha, in Babylonia, from 
A. Dl 657 to 1084 and 1088. 

gap (gap), n. [< MEf. gap , gappe, < IceL gap - 
Sw. gap ss Dan. gab, a gap, opening, breach, 
chasm, mouth, throat, < icel. Bw. gapa, Dan. 
gabe, yawn, gape: see gape.] 1. A break or 
opening, as in a fence, a wall, or the like ; a 
breach; a chasm; a way of passage, as be- 
tween rookB or through a mountain; a vacant 
space. 

And stoppe sons and dollvsrly 


< 


jssr ~ 1 

jttam the gape and ch anui . . . 

Came men and women In dark clusters round. 

Tenmyeon, Sea Dreams. 

Specifically — 9. A deep sloping ravine, notch, 
or deft cutting a mountain-ridge. The term la 
especially common in the central portion of the Appala- 
chian range, where each openings are of frequent occur- 
rence and are Important features in tlu topography. The 
principal gaps have specific names, as Manassas Gap and 
Thoroughfare Su® in Virginia, where such a gap hi a 
through cut, penetrating to tho mountain's base, and giv- 
ing passage, as it then usually does, to a stream, It Is called 
a water-gap, as the Delaware Water-gap iu Pennsylvania; 
when it Indents only the upper part or the ridge, it is called 
a h find-gap. Sec notch. 

3. In general, any hiatus, breach, or interrup- 
tion or oonsecutiveness or continuity: as, a gap 
in an argument. 

If you violently urooeed against him, mistaking his pur- 
pose, it would make a great gap in your own honour 

Skak., Lear, L 8. 

It is seldom that tho scheme of his [St Paul's] discourse 
makes any gap. Locke, Epistle to Galatians, Fref . 

There was no gap, no breach, no unreconlod interme- 
diate state of things, between the end of the Roman power 
and the beginning of the Teutonic power. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 122. 

4. Bee the extract, and break-lathe . 

A gap Is an expedient f or . . . enabling a lathe to take 
in articles of much greater diameter • . . without mate- 
rially increasing its weight or general dimensions. 

C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop Appliances, p. 18H. 
Foliar gap. See foliar.— TO Stand. In the gap, to ex- 
pose ones self for tho protection of something ; be p 
pared to mist assault or ward Off danger. 

I sought for a man . . . that should . . . stand in the 
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May that ground gape, and swallow me alive. 

Shak.,1 Hen. VI., I. L 

Oh, but your wounds, 

How fearfully they gape / and every one 
To me is a sepulchre. Fletcher, Sea voyage, it 1. 

lie could see . . . 

A cavern 'mid the cliff gape gloomily. 

WUluim Moms, Earthly Paradise, III. 800. 

To gape after, (a) To stare at In wonder, as at some- 
thing which has just passed by. (ftt) To stand in eager 
expectation of; covet; desire ; long for. 

As if thou ware abydande or gapantl after sum qwent 
stlrrynge, or sum woudirfull folynge ythlro than thou 
base had. Bampole , Prone Treatises (K. K. T. 6.), p. 41. 

Alwey hir crewel ravyne, devowryngn ul that thcl han 
getyn, aheweth other gapyngre: that is to seyn, gapen and 
desyren yit after mo ricnesaos. 

Chaucer, Boethius, it. meter 2. 
He seeks no honours, gapes after no preferment. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 866. 
What ohall we say of those who spend days in gaping 
after court favour and preferments Y Sir B. L' Estrange. 
To gape at. (a) To staro at in wonder. 

Ye fools, that wear gay clothes, love to lie gap'd of, 
What are you bettor when your end calls on yon? 

Fletcher and Homey, Maid in tho Mill, ill. 2. 
Tho man that's hang’d preaches his end, 

And sits a sign for all tho world to gape at. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, lv. 8 

(ftt) To covet, dealro ; long for. 

Many have gaped at the church revenues ; but, before 
^ . ■ r mouths stop]Ksl 

South, Hennous. 


pur 



they could swallow them, have had their mouths stop]>cd 
i the 


> pre- 


gap before mo tor the land, that I should not destroy It. 

Exek. xxil 80 

To stop a gap, to secure a weak point ; repair a defect ; 
supply a temporary expedient 

His policy consists In setting traps. 

In fluding ways and means, and stopping gape. 

Swift. 

gap (gap), «• <• ; pw>t- and pp. gapped, ppr. . 
ping. T< gap , n.J 1. To notch or jag; cut ini 
teeth like those of a saw. 

lie [uncle Toby] had no conception that the thing was 
any more to be made a mystery of than If Mrs. W adman 
had given him a out with a gap'd knife. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, vl. 66. 

I will never meet at hard-odge with her; If I did . . . 
I should be confoundedly gapped. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, 1. 120. 

2. To make a break or opening in, as a fence, 
a wall, or any mass of matter. 

Ready ! take atm at their leaden — their masses are gapp’d 
with our grape. Tennyeon, Defence of Lucknow, til. 

3. To cause a hiatus of any kind in; cause to 
lose eonseoutiveness or continuity. 

If we omit the somi-tones, these series will represent the 
wd scale ; if wo do not omit them, we 
...v.,^.lc families of tones, which, like the 
were developed from a circle of fifths. 
limn , Int to O’Gurry's Ano. Irish, p. dlxxiil. 


five keys of 

the five inuli i 


havo 
gapjMstlecah 


gftp), v. *. ; pret. and pp. gaped, 
[< ME. 0ft 


gape (gftp °r w _ . , 

ppr. gaping. [< ME. gapen , appar. not < AS. 
*geapian, or *gcapan (which occurs but once iu 
a doubtful gloss " gcapan , pandere,” connected 
with geap or gedp, wide, broad, spacious, used 
only in poetry), out of Beand. origin, like the 
related jgap; < Icol.iiapa as Sw ..gapa = Dan. 
gabc as D. gapen as MH G.gaffcn, G. gaffen , gape, 
yawn. Cf. gap, t».] 1. To open the mouth in- 
voluntarily or as the result of weariness, sleepi- 
ness, or absorbed attention ; yawn. 

Gape not too wide, lest you disclose your Gums. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
According to the Inducing cause of the gaping, the verb, 
without losing its litoral meaning, usually takes on an ad- 
ditional specific sense, (a) To yawn from sleepiness, wea- 
riness, or dullness. 

She stretches, gapee, unglues her eyes, 

And asks if it & time to rise. Swift. 

(ft) To open the mouth for food, as young birds. Henoe 
—(e) To open the mouth in eager expectation; expeot, 
await, or hope tar, with the Intent to receive or devour. 
8«e phrases below. 


They have gaped upon me with their month. 


Others still gape t' anticipate 


Job xvi. 10. 


The cabinet-designs of fat.. 

8. Butter, Hudlbras, It Hi. 28. 
(rlj To stand with open mouth In wonder, astonishment, or 
admiration ; stand andgaxe ; stare. Bee phrases below, and 
gaping. 

Whan y cam to that court y gaped aboute. 

Piere Plowman's Crede( E. E. T. S.), L 156. 
Don't stand gaping, bnt live and learn, my lad. 

Steele, Lying Lover, 1. 1. 

2. To open as a gap, fissure, or chasm; split 
open ; become fissured; show a fissure. 

1 marvel the ground gapee not and devours us. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 


iu the churchyard. 

To gape for or upon, to stand in eager expectation of , 
be ready to take, seise, or devour. 

All men know that we be here gathered, and with most 
fervent desire they anheale, breathe, and gape for the 
fruit of our convocation. 

Latimer, Sermons and Remains, I. 61. 

Only the lasy sluggard yawning lies 

Before thy threshold gaping for thy dole. 

Carew, (telum Britannicuni. 
The thirsty Earth soaks up the Rain, 

And drinks, and gapee for Drink again. 

Cowley, Anacreontics, It. 

Thou, who gap' ti for my estate, draw near; 

For 1 would whisper somewhat iu tliy ear. 

Drydcn, tr. of rorslus. 

-Syn. L Gaze, etc. floo stare*. 

gape (giip or gap), n. [< gape,v.] 1. The act of 
gaping. 

Tho nilud is not hero kept in a perpetual gave after 
knowledge. Addison. 

2. A fit of yawning: commonly in the plural. 

Another hour of music was to give delight or tho gapes, 
as real or afToetod taste for it prevailed. 

Jane Austen, Persuasion, xx. 

3. In stool . : (a) The width of the mouth when 
opened; the interval between tho upper and 
under mandibles ; the rictus, or commissural 
line. Seo first cut under bill 1 , (b) The gap or 
interval between the valves of a bivalve mol- 
lu8k where the edgeB of the valves do not fit 
together when the shell is shut. See gaper, 4. 

At the edges of this gape of the shell |of the fresh- water 
mussel] the thickened margins of a part of the contained 
body which is called tho mantle become visible. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 806. 

4. pi. A disease of young poul try, caused by the 
presence of a nematoid worm or strongylo (Syii- 
gamus trachealis) in the windpiiie, attended by 
frequent gaping as a symptom. 

gape-eyea (gttp'Jd ), a. Jn hcrjteL , naked-eyed ; 
having apparently no eyelids: as, the gajte- 
eyed skints, lizards of the family Uymnopnfhad- 
mida t. 

gape-ean (gUp'nftz), r . «. To gaze with open 
mouth. [Prov. Eng.] 

T moat part o’ girls as has looks like hers are always 
gape -gazing to catch other folk’s eyes, and see what is 
thought on ’em. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ML 

gapemontb (gttp'mouth), w. A fish, the com- 
mon bass. [Scotch.] 

gaper (gil'- or gfi'jtfr ), n. 1. One who gapes, as 
from sleepiness, drowsiness, or dullness, or in 
wonder, astonishment, longing desire, or ex- 
pectation. 

As I am a gentleman, 

I have not seen such rude disorder ; they 
Follow him like a prize : there’s no true gaper 
Like to your citizen. 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, ill. 8. 
2. In omiih.i (a) One of the Eurylcsmida ; 
a broadbill: as, the bine-billed gaper , Cym- 
birhynchus maerorhynchus. Seo out in next col- 
umn. (ft) pi. Fissirostral birds, as swallows 
and the like: a literal translation of Hiantes, 
one of the names of the old group Fissirostres. 
— 3. The Scrranus cabriUa, a fish of the family 
Serranida*. So called became the fish in its death agony 
erects lte fins and opens Its mouth and thus Btiifeus, as is 
commonly seen in many of the spiny-rsyed acanthoptery- 
glan fishes. Day. Also called comber. 


B foe-billed Gaper ( CymMrhjttrhus macterhynchH*). 

4. A gaping clam; a bivalve mollusk of the 
family Myiace, as Mya truncate, it has a suboval 
•hell, the valves of which gape or dispart nod are trun- 
cated at the small end and swollen nt the other. The sur- 
face Is wrinkled concentrically mid covered with a pale- 
greenish epidermis, which is continued over the siphons 
It is a common inhabitant of tile North Atlantic rousts, and 
lives burled In the sand in an upright position, us|iccially 
at the mouths of rivers ami estuaries near low-w uter mark. 
At ebb-tide It shows its presence by a hole In the sand left 
when It withdraws its siphon, and It la found by digging 
to the depth of a foot or moro. These clams are exten- 
sively used for the table and for lialt Along the eastern 
coast of the United States the gaper Is commonly known 
os the ettft clam, or in more northern ranges simply as the 
dam. (See cut under M pi dot .) It has many sy nonj ms in 
Cl rent Britain : as, nt Chichester, pullet; at Southampton, 
old-maul , at Belfast, coeklr-bnlhonj at Dublin, coliter; 
at \ ouglml , sugar-loon. < hi the Pacific coahI of the l T lilted 
States the term gaper is applied to various ■imllnr bivalves, 
as species of Glgcyutrris, Saxul omits , and Srhmtthatru*. 

gape-seed (gttp's&l), n. That which induces 
gaping or staring ; a cause of ignorant wonder 
or astonishment; a popular marvel. [Humor- 
ous.] 

These (the Harlequins and Jack-Pmldlngs in Bartholo- 
mew Fair], tlio’ they pretend to lie thought fools, will not 
be the only fools there, nor to 1 m> compar'd with those 
who, in an eager pursuit after diversion, stand with their 
eyes and their mouths ojam, to take in a cargo of gape- 
seed, while some a little too nimble for them pick their 
iKicketa. Poor Baiun, 1786. 

gaping (gft'- or gii'ping), p. a. Standing wide 
open, as tho mouth, or having tlio mouth wide 
open, as in wonder or admiration. 

Into Robin Hoods gaptng inoutli 
He prcsentlle powrdc some dealc {parti. 

Bobin Hood and the Peddlers (Child’s Ballads, V. 247). 
Those gaping wounds, not taken as a slave, 

Speak JPoinjioy's loss. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, 1. 1. 

It Is a frivolous pleasure to be tho admiration of gaping 
crowds. Steele, Hjwctator, No. 188. 

g&pingly (gft or gd'ping-li), adv. In a gaping 
manner; with open-mouthed wonder or curi- 
osity. 

1 hearkened to it by the hour, gntnngly hearkened , and 
let my cigarette go out. The Century, X X VII. 80. 

gaping-stock (gft'ping-stok), n. A person or 
thing that is an object of open-mouthed won- 
der, curiosity, or the like. 

I was to be a gaping-stock and a scorn to tlio young 
volunteers. Godwin. 

gap-lathe (gap'laTH), w. Same as brmbdathe. 

gap-toothed (gap'ttttht), a. Having gaps in 
the line of tooth ; wanting some of the tooth. 

A gray and gap-toot hd man ns lean ns death. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

, ft. A long, narrow 


gap-window (gap'win'do) 
window. E. //. Kvtght. 


gar 1 (gttr), ft. [< ME. gar, later gore (the form 
gar remaining in comp, garbtllj garlte 


(cp v.), or in proper names (see der. 


,, . - . . tlio vow- 

el, orig. long, being shortened before the two 
consonants or when unaccented), < AS. gdr, 
ME. gar, gore, a spear: see gore a, and cf. gar- 
lic.] If. A spear: an element in certain proper 
names of Anglo-Saxon origin, as Edgar (AS. 
Eddgdr, happy or fortunate spear), Ethelgar 
(AS. Acthelgdr , noble spear), etc.— 2. [Abbr. 
of garfuth.] A garfish ; ono of several differ- 
ent fishes, belonging to different orders, which 
have a long sharp snout or beak, likened to 
a spear; a bill-fish : as, the common gar, Be- 
low; vulgaris; especially, in the United States, 
a ganoid fish of the family Lcphlosteida>; a gar- 
pike.- Alligator-gar, LepidoeUnw tristmehus, the lar- 

? ;e*t kind of garplkc, attaining a length of 10 feet, found 
ii tlic rivers from Illinois to Mexico mid Cuba . so called 
from its else and general aspect, particularly the Hhnpc of 
the bead. Also called manjuan^— Broad-nosed gar, 
Lepuiosteus platystomus, a garplke resembling the fol- 
lowing and or similar range, with shorter snout, the head 
being more than one third of the total length of the fish. 
See cut oil following page — Long-noatd gar, Lepuius- 
trus omens, the common garplku or hill fish, attaining a 
length of 5 feet, of which the head Is about one third, 
found in North America from the great lakes to Carolina 




Iiruud‘iKM«tl C.ux ( IspUbiteuM platytttmut). 

and Mexico.- Silver gar, a jrarfish, bill-fish, or lieedli- 
HhIi of the family Helumdtr, Tylosvrus longinottri*, abun- 
dant from Maine to Texas, about 4 feet long, of n greenish 
color with silvery lateral baud. See cut under Itrlonvltr 
gar' 2 (glir), v. pret. andpp. garred or yurt, ppr. 
garrttig . [< ME. garren, gerren, (farm, another 
form (after Ieol. gfira as Sw. gora = Dan. glow, 
make, cause, do) of ME. gurwen, garemen, ga- 
rm, yaren, < AS. gearwian , rarely german, make 
ready, prepare, procure, as OH. gammon , ger- 
wean , giruAan as OHG. gar aw inn , garwen, gari- 
wen, prepare, MHO. garwen . gerwen , mako 
ready, prepare, equip, clothe, dross leather, G. 
gerben (s* Dan. //«rr<? = Hw. yurfra), dress lea- 
ther, tan, curry, ss Icol. gora, etc., as above, < 
AS. gearu, gvaro, E. ynre, ready, = OHG. garo 
as Ioel. gbrr , ready: sect garb 1 , gear, and yare, 
a . and t\] To cause ; make ; force ; compel. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Gregorio the grotr clerk (fart write In liokvs 
Thu ruclu of til It* icIigimiH ryghtful and obedient. 

Pier* Plowman ((’), vl. 147. 
Telle me men, cinniig v» thre, 

Wlmtt (tarn* yow ature thus sturdelyY 

York Play*, p. 120. 

So matter did alio mako of nought, 

To Hllrrc up strife, ami gar re them disagree. 

S)*n*er, Y. Q„ II. v. 10. 

Get warmly to your feet 
An* gar them hear it. 

Darn* , Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
G. A. B. An abbreviation of 6 band Army of 
the ICejtubhe. See republic. 
g&r&nceax (ga-ron-sG'), n. [F., < garanec , 
madder.] A product obtainod by treating the 
waste madder of the dye-houses, which still 
contains a certain quantity of alizarin and 
othor coloring matters, with sulphuric acid, 
to remove lime, magnesia, etc. it is adapted 
for dyeiug red and black, but does not ufford 
a good purple. 

garandn, garandne (gar'an-sin), w. [< F. ga- 


Pg. gar amp i (ML. garan- 
‘ [in unknown.] The 


wu, §ci 

ranee = ftp. granza 
tia, varantia), madder; origii 
product obtained by treating pulverized mad- 
der, previously exhausted with water, with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid at 100° 0. (212° F.), 
and again washing with water, Thu residue thus 
obtslned is found to yield better results in dyeing thsn 
madder itself, the colors produced by It being more bril- 
liant and requiring less after-treatment, while Uie parts 
of the fabric desired to be kept white attract hardly any 
i, 111 dyeing, same as madder style 
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8. Fashion or mode of dress, or4he dress itself; 
dress; costume, especially as befitting or pe- 
culiar to some particular position or station in 
life, or characteristic of a class or period: as. 
dressed in his official garb ; in the garb of old 
Gaul. 

All his Attendant* were In a very handsom garb of 
black Hilk, all wearing those small black Boots ami Caps. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 410. 
Here am I. too, In the pious band, 

In the garb ot a barefooted Carmelite dressed t 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, v. 

Bgyn. 2. Apparel, garments, raiment, attire, habili- 
ments, costume. 

garb 1 (gttrb), v. t. [< garb 1 , ft.] To dress; 
clothe; array. 

These black dog Dons 
Garb themselves bravely. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, ill. 1. 

The greater number present are women ; they are very 
simply, almost savagely, garbed. 

Harper * Mag., LXXVIL 215. 

garb 2 , garbe (g&rb), n. [< OF. garbe, jarbe, 

F. gerbe » Pr. Bp. aarba, < OHG. garba , MHG. 

G. garbe = OH. garbha s= D. garf, garve, a sheaf, 
prop, a handful; perhaps tilt. akin to Bkt. 
y/ garbh, seize.] A sheaf or bundle, as of grsun 
or arrows : obsolete except in certain specific 
applications. Ill heraldry, a garb is a sheaf of any kind 
of grain, hut spool Acally a sheaf of whent. When other than 
wheat, the kind must be expressed. Formerly, a garb qf 
arrows whs a bundle of 24 arrows. A garb qf steel consists 
of 80 blocks or Ingots. Also gerbe. 

Great Eusham’s fertile glebe wlmt tongue hath not ex- 
tull’dY 

As though to her alone belong’d the garb of gold. 

Drayton, l’olyolblou, xilL 870. 

garbage (gftr'bftj), n. [Formerly also garbish, 
gar bulge ; < MEf. garbage, the entrails or fowls ; 
origin unknown. The form is like OF. garbage, 
garbage, ML. garbagium, a tribute or tax paid 
in sheaves, < OF. garbe, ML. garba, a sheaf (see 
garb*); there may be a connection similar to 
that shown in G. biindel, the entrails of fish, lit. 
a bundle, = E. bundle . There can be no con- 
nection with garble , a much later word in E., 
and one which could not have produced the 
form garbage .] 1. Originally ? the entrails of 
fowls, and afterward of any animal; now, offal 
or refuse organic matter in general; especially, 
the refuse animal and vegetable matter from a 
kitchen. 

TIiIh fountain was said to grow thick, and savour of gar- 
bulge, at such time as they celebrated tlio Olympiads, and 
defiled the river with the bloud and entrails of the sacri- 
fice. Sandy*, Travailea, p. 188. 


Hence — 9. To pick out the fine or valuable 
parts of; cull ont and select the best or most 
suitable parts or specimens of; sortout; select 
and assort, rejecting the bad or least suitable: 
as. to garble spices; to garble coins. Bee gar- 
bling the coinage, below. [Now only in tech- 
nical use.] 

I fell, with some remoras, upon garbling my library. 

Bruot, Bouroe of the File, 1. 46. 

He [Dr. Gwlnne] with seven others were appointed com- 
missioners . . . [m 1620] for garbling tobacco. 

Ward, Bk Gresham College, p. 264. 

Silver coin Is considered to be sufficiently worn to Jus- 
tify Its withdrawal from circulation when the impressions 
are Indistinct, and the coin Is carefully garbled or assorted 
by the banks collecting it, before It Is sent back for re- 
coin age. Hep. qf See. qf Treasury, 1886, p. 880. 

8. To sort out ports of for a purpose, especial- 
ly a sinister purpose; mutilate so as to give 
a false impression; sophisticate; corrupt: as, 
a garbled account of an affair; a garbled text or 
writing. 

When Justice Is refin'd, 

And corimratlou* garbled to their mind ; 

Then passive doctrines shall with glory rise. 

Walsh, Golden Age Reetored. 

It [to garble] Is never used now In Its primary sense, 
and has indeed undergone tills further change, that while 


once to game was to sift for the puriiose of selecting the 
v to sift with a view of picking out the worst. 
A bp. Trench, English Past and Present, vll. 


Than garbled text or jiarchment law 


I own a statute 


high 

n% 


color.— Oarandn style. 

(which see, under madder). 
garangan (ga-rang'gau), n. [E.Iml.] The Ma- 
lay mongoose or ichneumon, U erpestes jamm - 
cue, of Java, Humatra, and the Malay peninsu- 
la, abounding in the teak-forests, and preying 
upon small reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, 
garapata, garrapat (gar-a-pii'tji), n. [B. 
Amer.] The Spanish- American name of any 
tick of tho family Ixoditkc; also, especially, of 
the sheep-tick, a dipterous insoct, Melopliagus 
ovinutt. 

garavanoe (gar-a- vans'), a. [Also calavance ; 
of. Bp. garbanzo, chick-pea, a sort of pulse much 
esteemed in Spain, < Basque garbantzua , < ga- 
rau, grain, + antzua, dry (a word oppearing also 
in anchovy, q. v.).] The chick-pea, Cuter arte- 
tinum. 

garb 1 (gftrb), n. [< OF. garbe , gracefulness, 
comeliness, handsomeness, as Sp. Pg. garbo, 
gracefulness, gentility, ss It. garbo, graceful- 
ness, pleasing manners, < OHG. garawi, prepa- 
ration, dress, gear, ss AS. gearwe, preparation, 
dress, ornament, > E. gear, of which garb is 
thus a doublet: see gear, gar*, and gars.l If. 
Outward appearance ; manner of speech, dress, 
deportment, etc.: mien; demeanor; hence, 
mode; manner; fashion; style of doing any- 
thing. 

And with a lisping garb this most rare man 
Speaks French, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian. 

Drayton, The Owl. 

First, for your garb. It must lie grave and serious, 
Very reserved and locked : not tell a secret 
* On any terms, nut to your father. 

H. Jonson , Volpone, lv. 1. 
Pausanlas upon these hopes grow more Insolent than 
before, and began to live after the Ferslan garbe. 

Abp. Ussher, Annals, an. 8529. 

Oliservs 

With wliat a comely garb he walks, and how 
He bends his subtle body. 

Shirley, Love In a Man, L 1 


Hence — 2. Any worthless, offensive matter. 

Ho lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will Hate Itself In a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. Sfutk., Hondet, I. 5. 

To swallow up tho garbage of the time 

With greedy gullet*. II. Jonson , Poetaster, Apol. 

g&rb&get (gttr'bftj), V. t. [Formerly also gar - 
bath, garbaige; < garbage, n.] To eviscerate; 
disembowel; gut; clean by removing the en- 
trails of. 

His cooko founde the same ring In the Irani y of a fynho 
which he garbaiged to dresse for his Lordes diner. 

Udall , tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 182. 

The wilde cats and many dogs that liued on them were 
famished , and many of them, leauing the woods, came 
downe to their houses, and to such places where they vse 
to garbish their fish, and became tame. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 141. 

garbe. n. See garb*. 

garbeUt, v. ana n. An obsolete form ot garble. 
garbel 2 (gftr'bel), *. [Origin obscure. Cf. gar- 
board-plank.’] The plank next the keel of a 
ship. See garboardstrdke. 
garbidget. ft. An obsolete fprm of garbage. 
garbill(gur'bi1), n. [< gar* + btlf\] A mer- 
ganser; a sawbill or fish-duck: so called from 
the long slender beak. [Local, U. S.] 
garbisht, n. and v. An obsolete form of gar- 
bage. 

garble (g&r'bl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. garbled, ppr. 
garbling. [Formerly garbel, garbeU ; < OF. 
*mrMcr (not recorded), transposed grabeller, 
sift (spices), examine precisely (cf. gerbele, gar- 
bele. mrbeUe, spice, prob. garbled spice), = It. 
garbellare = Sp. garbiUar (ot. ML* garbeUare), 
sift, garble; prob., through Sp., of Ar. origin: 
< Sp. garbillo, a coarse sieve, < A r.phirbdl, Pers, 
gharbil, also girbdl, a sieve. Cf. Ar. gharbalat, 
Bifting, searching.] If. To sift or bolt; free 
from dross or dirt. 

All sortes ot spices lie garbled after the bargalne Is 
made, and they be Moores which yon deals withaU, which 
be good people and not 111 disposed. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 177. 


iittier, A Sabbath Soene. 
Garbling the coinage, a practice among money-dealers 
of picking out the new coins of full weight for export or 
remelting, and passing the light ones Into circulation. 

Another technical expression Is, garbling the coinage, 
devoting the good, new coins to the melting-pot, and pass- 
ing the old, worn coins Into circulation again gm every 
suitable opportunity. 

Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 81. 

-tgyn. 8. Misquote, etc. (seo mutilate)', pervert, misrep- 
resent, falsify. 

g&rblet (gtir'bl), n. [< garble, V .] 1. Anything 
that has been sifted, or from which the coarso 
parts have been removed. 

And thereby |liy avoirdupois weight] ore weighed nil 
kind of grocerlo wares, physical 1 drugs, . . . and all other 
commodities not liefore named (as it seemeth), but espe- 
cially everything which benreth the name of garbel , and 
whereof Issuctli a refuse or waste. 

M. Dalton, Conntry Justice (1020). 

2. Refuse separated from goods, as spices, 
drugs, etc. : in the following passage applied to 
a low fellow. Compare tram in a similar use. 

How did the bishop’s wife believe 

On this must sacrilegious slaite? 

Did not the lady smile upon the garble? 

Wolcott, Peter Pindar. 
Garble Of nutmeg* mace, which consists of the dried 
aril or covering of the seed of the nutmeg. 

Garble qf nutmegs from Banda. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 277- 

gftrbler (gUr ' bl6r), ft. 1. One who garbles, 
sifts, or separates: as, the gurbler ot spices 
(a former officer in London who looked after 
the purity of drugs and spices). Hence — 2. 
One who culls ont or selects to serve a pur- 
pose ; one who mutilates by selecting the worst 
and not the best; one who sophisticates or 
corrupts: as, a garbler ot an account or state- 
ment. 

A farther secret in this clause . . . may best he discov- 
ered by the first projectors, or at least the garblers ot it. 

Swift, Examiner, No. 19. 

garbling (gttr'bling), n. [Verbal n. of garble, 
v.] 1. Picking out; sorting. — 2. n/. The worst 
part or refuse of a staple commoaity. — 8. The 
act or practice of falsifying what has been 
said or written by partial or misleading quota- 
tion. 

gtf board-plank (gttr'bord-plangk), n. [< gar- 
(unoertain: of. garbel a) + board + plank.] 
Naut.. the plank fastened next the keel on the 
outside of a ship’s bottom, 
garboard-strake (gfo'btod-strfik), n. Naut., 
the first range or stroke of planks laid on a 
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ship’s bottom next the keel. A lso called ground* 
strobe* 

garbdlt (gftr'boil), *. [< OF. aarbovO, a hurly- 
burly, great stir, m Bp. garbullo, a crowd, mul- 
titude, an It. garbugM% a disorder, tumult Of. 
It garabuUare , rave (Florio), deceive, defraud. 
Origin uncertain; the It garabuUare seems to 
be \ para, strife, + L. buuire , It buUoare, boil : 
see hotf 1 .] Tumult; uproar; disorder; disturb- 
ance; commotion. 

AU Greece stood In marvellous parboil at that time, and 
the state of the Athenians specially In great danger. 

north, tr. of Hntaroh, p. 278. 

One of their company . . . hath scene In one day some- 
times 14. slalne In a ga rboile. Hakluyt’* Voyage*, 1. 806. 

Many garboil* passed through his fancy before he could 
be persuaded ZeTmane eras other than a woman. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


gardant, gnardant 

(gtr'dftnt), a. [< F. 
gardant, ppr. of gar- 
far, look, regard: 
see guard, regard .] 
In her*, looking out 
from the field toward 
the observer: said 
of an animal pas- 
sant, rampant, cou- 
ehant etc., used as 
a bearing: as. a lion 
passant ffmraant, or 
rampant gardant. A 
lion passant gardant 
is often called a leop- 
ard. 



Look here, end at thy sovereign leisure reed 

The gariwl* she award. Shak., A. end C., I. 8. Mas (gttrd'brfts, 


garbdlt (g&r'boil),t>. t. [< garboil, n.] To throw 
into confusion or disoxder; cause a tumult or 
disturbance in. 

Here would lie e precedent to tip down so many lords 
at a time, end to garboil the house, as often as any party 
should have a great majority. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an. 1077. 

garbrail (gftr'brfil), n. In her., a bearing rep- 
resenting a piece of armor, probably the garde- 
bras. Fairholt. 

garbnsa (gttr-bu'sfc), n. Same as gorbuscha. 

The Qarbuea or Humpback, so called from the extraor- 
dinary development on the back of the kolt during the 
spawning season. Edinburgh Bee., CLXVI. 826, note. 

garoeH, v* and n. An earlier form of goth*. 

garce 2 (gttrs), n. [An Anglo-Indian form of 
Telugu gariaa, Canarese garagi, garage , a mea- 
sure d grain, equal to 400 marlcdls or 185.2 
cubic feet, or 9,860 lbs. avoirdupois.] An East 
Indian measure of capacity (about 144 impe- 
rial bushels) and of weight (about 4 tons). 

Qardnia (g&r-sin'i-ft), n. [NL., named after 
Laurent Oarcin , a French botanist and trav- 
eler (died 1752), who first described it.] A ge- 
nus of trees, of the order Outtiferw, having a 
yellow juice, opposite coriaceous leaves, and a 
fleshy fruit with a thick rind. There are about 40 
species, of tropical Asia and Africa. G. Mangoetana , of 
the Malay archipelago, yields tho mangosteen, which is 


Three Lions Passant Gardant.— 
Escutcheon of England, 13th cen- 
tury 

-bra), n. [F. garde-bras, arm-guard, < garder, 
guard, + obj. bras, arm: see guard and brace*.] 

A piece of ar- 
mor protecting 


gardener-bird 

XL a. Of, pertaining to, or produced in agar- 
den: as, garden implements or plants. 

And atte this moones Idua is goodc hou re 
To make a gardaine heggo, as is liefome 
I taught Palladia*, Husbondric (ft. K. T. H. ), p. 8L 
Glossy puriiles, which outredden 
All voluptuoiiH garden- roses. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

Garden husbandry, the careful cultivation of land for 
profit according to the methods pursued liy gardoners, 
so as to secure U 10 largest iKisslblc production. Garden 
white butterfly, the common English name of the white 
cabbage-butterflies of the genus Pirns. P. rapte and P. 
napi are found in England ; P. daplidicf, P. adult re, and 
P. krwpcri, In other parts of Europe ; and P. rape*. P. 
protodiee, and P. tderacea are common in North America. 
All In tlie larval state feed ujkui cablwgo as well ns other 
Crueifere*. 8eo cut under cabbage dm it ft fly. 

garden (gttr'dn), r. [< garden* w.] I. intrans. 
To lay out or cultivate a garden; work in a 
garden, or in the manner of a gardener. 


When both her kings and consuls bold 
Or gardened well. 


In Romo’s poor nge, 
Usuis bold tin* plough, 

B. Jontum , Cntilino, it. 1. 



jsrdo-braca.isth century. (Fran Via 
le-Dnc'i "Diet, du MobUler franqaU.' 




a, Gardc-collct 
(From VIoIlct-le-Duc's "Dirt, 
tlu Molrilier fn*n<,Als " ) 


Gmreinim Hmnkttryi. 

considered one of the most delicate of tropical fruits. It 
is cultivated In India and the West Indies. The rind of 
the fruit, as well ns the liark and wood of the tree. Is 
very astringent, and has beou used In medicine. Q. /«- 
dim, of the East Indies, has an acid fruit, the seeds of 
which contain a solid oil known as kokum-hutter. The 
fruit and seeds of G. Kola, of tropical Africa, are said to 
have the same properties as the kola-nut Tho dried Juice 
<>f various species forms the yellow resinous pigment and 
purgative drug known as gamboge. 

garoiont, *. [ME., < OF. garden, garson, gar- 
9°n, F. gargon, a boy, servant (see gargon), ML. 
gareio( *-), etc., a boy.] A boy; a servant. 

It ya grevouse things to v» tohaueaporefon to be lorde 
ouer vs aUe. Merlin (E. 8. T. S.X L 108. 

garcock (g&r'kok), a. Same as goroock. 
garqon (gar-s6A')> n [F. : see garcion. ] A 
boy; a waiter; especially, as used in English 
speech, a waiter at a public table. 

W-crowt, it* A gor-crow (f). 

She trlpt It like a barren doe, 

And strutted like a gar-orom. 

Choyee Drollery (10601, P» 07. 

Kardif (gttrd), n. [A var. of garifr, suggested 
perhaps by garden?] A garden. 

Trees of the yard. 


gard*HgS. and *. An older spelling of guard. 


the arm ; prop- 
erly, an elbow- 
cap, vambraco, 
pauldron, or 
other sepa- 
rate piece, but 
sometimes 
loosely used 
for the entire 
brassart. Also 
garde-de-brae. 
garde-collet (gttrd'ko-la' ), n. In armor, a raised 
and ornamental ridge terminating the pauldron 
on tho side toward the 
neck, and intended to pre- 
vent blows from glancing 
from the pauldron. 
garde-con (gftrd'kti), n. 

Same as garde-collet. 
g&rde-faude (gttrd'fod), n. 

In armor, the tuille or 
large plate appended to 
the tassets. See tuiUe. 
garden (gkr'dn), ». and a. 

[< ME. gardin , gardyn, 
later sometimes gardeyne, 
gardayne , < OF. gardin, 
also assibi latod jardin, F. 
jardin = Pr. gardi, jardi (= Bp. jardin = Pg. 
jar dim = It. giardino, ML. garatnum, gardinus , 
from OF.), < OHG. gar to (gen. and dat. gartin ), 
MHG. garte (gen. and dat. garten), G. garten = s 
OS. garde = OFries. garda, a garden, = Goth. 
garaa , a fold ; the same, but with different suf- 
fix, as G#h. gards = OHG. gart = A8. gcard, 
E. yarefi, an inclosure: see yard 2 and garth *. ] 

1. n. 1. A plot of ground devoted to tne culti- 
vation of culinary vegetables, fruits, or flower- 
ing and ornamental plants, a garden for culinary 
licriNi and roots for domestic use Ih called a kitchen-gar - 
dm; one for flowers and shrubs, a Jlotoer-garden ; undone 
for fruits, it fruit-garden. But these uses ore sometimes 
blended. 

I knew a wench married In an afternoon as she went to 
the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit 

Shak , T. of the 8., lv. 4. 

Unto this new nunnery there bclongeth a falrc garden 
full of feire spacious walkes, beset with snndro pleasant 
trees. Coryat, Crudities, I. 10. 

Sometimes onr road led us through groves of olives, or 
by garden* of oranges. 

Adilitun, Remarks on Italy (oil. ftohn), I. 416. 

A wild tangled garden, covering the side of the hill, 
... a garden without flowers, with little steep, rough 
paths that wind under a plantation of small, scrubby stone- 
pines. 11. Jam e*, Jr., little Tour, p. 188. 

2. A rich, well-cultivated spot or tract of coun- 
try ; a delightful spot. 

Than the! yede rwent] Into a chamber that was besyde 
the holle, towarde the gardyn of tho river of temse. 

Merlin (B. E. T. S.), IL 188. 

All tho plain of Jordan, . . . well watered every where, 
. . . even as the garden at the Lord. Gen. xilL 10, 

I am arriv'd for fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. 

Snak., T. of the 8., 1. 1. 
Botanic garden, see botanic .— Garden of Eden, flee 
Eden, L-Hanglng garden, a garden formed in terraces 
rising one above another The hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, constructed by Nehncliodneuai (004-601 a a), but 
traditionally ascribed to Bemiratnls, were anciently reck- 
oned among tho wonders of the world. They were five In 
number, each consisting of an artificial hill or mound 400 
feet square, the top of which overlooked the walls of the 
eity, with the sides divided into torraoes of earth resting 
on stone platforms, covered with groves, avenues, and 
parterres of flowers, and provided with galleries and ban- 
qnetlng-rooms. They were Irrigated from a reservoir at 
the summit filled with water raised from the Euphrates. 
— ftliosophen Of the garden, followers of Epicurus. 


We farm, we garden, w« our poor employ. 

And much command, though little wo enjoy. 

Crahltr. 

II. trams. To cultivate as a garden : generally 
in the past participle. 

A gay gardened moadow. The Atlantic, I,IJ. 868. 

Ho hurried on . . . up the ganlenetl slope. 

L. Wallace, Ken-Hur, p. 44. 

Our English landscape wants no gardening : It cannot 
lie gardened. The Century, XXXVI. 810. 

gardenaget (gttr'cln-ftj), n. [< garden + -age.] 

1. Gardening. 

ITe [Evelyn] read to mu very much also of his discourse 
he hath been many years and now Is alxmt, about Garden- 
age. Pcpys, Diary, Bov. 6, 1006. 

2. The produce of a garden. 

The street was alttn appropriated to tile sale of fish and 
gardenage. Man, Hist. Reading (1810), p. 147. 

garden-balm (gilr'dn-bllm), n. See balm, 7. 
garden-balsam (glir'du-b&Fsam), n. Boo bal- 
sam , 7. 

garden-beetle (giir'dn-be'tl), n. A caraboid 
beetle; a ground-beetle; one of tlie C arabidw . 
garden-bond (gllr'dn-bond), n. Same as block- 
bond. 

garden-dormouse (gilr'dn-ddr^mons), n. The 
lorot, Eliomys nitcla. 
garden-engine, w. See garden-gtump. 
gardener (glir'dn-Ar), n. [Formerly also gard- 
ner ; < MK. gardmer, gardener, alao garlhynm, 
< OF. *yardtnUr, jardinier, Y.Jardmicr (= Hp. 
jardincro = Pg. jardtnmro = ft. gx ardmurr), < 
OHG. gartindri, MHG. gartenatre , gertenare, G. 
gdrtncr (> Dan. gartner ), < OHG. gar to (gen. 
and dat. gartin), etc., garden: «eo garden. 
Hence the surname Gardiner, Gardner.} One 
who cultivates a garden ; snoeifically , one whose 
regular occupation or calling consists in lay- 
ing out, cultivating, or tending gardens. 

The Syrians are great gardener * ; they take exceeding 
palnes and bee most curious in gardening. 

Holland, tr. of rifny, xx. 6. 

God plants ns, and waters, and weeds us, and gives the 
increase; and so God is . . . our gardener. 

Donne, Sermons, vll. 
From yon blue hunvuns above iib bent, 

The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

TVimi/mm, Lady Clam Vert du Vcrv. 
Market gardener, a gnnli m r who raises vegetables, 
etc., for sale. Nursery gardener, a nurseryman, 
garde&er-bird (giir'dn-6r-b6rd). It. A book- 
name of Antbfyorntn mornata, a kind of bower- 
bird found in Now Guinea, so called from the ex- 
tensive runs or play-houses which it constructs. 



Gardenor-lrird ( Amblyomis inornate) 

It differs sufficiently from the satin aud s; lotted Austra- 
lian bower-birds, of the genera Plilvnorhynehwi ami Chla- 
mydodera, to have been made the typo of another genus 
called Amblyomi* by 1). G. Elliot in 1872. 


gardener's-garteri 

gardener’s-garters (gftr'dn-6rz-giii^tto)^ n. A 
variety of canary-grass, Pkalans arundinaeea , 
with variegated leaven. 

gardenesane (gttr-dn-esk'), a. Like a garden : 
having the appearance or free symmetrical 
style of a garden, in which the form of the 
beds may bo varied from formal geometrical 
outlines : applied to the laying out of grounds, 
garden-flea (giir'dn-flfi), n. A flea-beetle; a 
saltatorial beetle, as of the family Halticula. 
He© out under flea-beetle. 
garden-gate (gttr'dn-gfit'), a. The pansy: an 
abbreviation of kiss-behind-the-gardeni/alc, or 
some other of its similar names. 

globe of 
lly about 
is placed 

on a pedestal, surrounding objects are reflected : 
much used as an ornament of gardens, espe- 
cially in Germany. — 2. A bell-glass used for 
covering plants. 

The garden-glasses s shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter d silver lights. 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
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gwtosh^t (gto dn-ship),^ a. 


. _ ... _< garden + 

. lorticulture. Lord 
garden-snail (g&r'dn-sn&l), a. The common 
name of Helix aeperea or hortenzie, a European 
species of snail with a white lip and a number 
of reddish lines. 

garden-spider (g&r'dn-spKdtr), a. The com- 
mon name of Kpeira diadema of Europe, from its 
being found in great numbers in gardens, espe- 
cially in autumn, where it stretches its beautiful 

g eometric webs perpendicularly from branch to 
ranch, remaining in the center with its head 
downward waiting for its prey. The web of this 
spider is composed of two different kinds of threads : the 
radiating and supporting threads are strong and of simple 
texture ; the tine spiral thread which divides the web Into 
a series of steps, decreasing In breadth toward the center, 
is studded with a vast numlier of little globules, which 


gan* (gfe), a. (Origin obscure.] Coarse wool 
growing on the legs of sheep. Blount. [Prov. 
Bag.] — Oota gars, a kind of refuse wool so matted to* 
get&er that it cannot be pulled asunder. Also written 


ff&rdenhood (K&r'dn-hiW), n. 


JL< 

irdei 


garden + 


"-hood.] The stato of being a garden; the sta- 
tus, aspect, or appearance proper to a garden. 
[Rare.] 

Except Homo thousand more lamps and a covered pas* 
aago all round the garden which took off from the jpmfcm* 
hood, there was nothing better than on a common night, 
Waljxde, tatters (1709), 111. 270. 

garden-house (giir'dn-houK), n. A summer- 
house in a garden or a garden-like situation. 

Look you, Master Green shield, because your sister Is 
newly come out of the fresh air, and that to be pent up In 
a narrow lodging here 1' the city may offend hor health, 
she shall lodge at a yardtn-houm of mine ill Moorflulds. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, il. 2. 

Gardenia (g&r-de'ni-tt), It. [NL.. named after 
Dr. Alex. Garden , a vico-president of the Royal 
Hoc., born in Charleston, H.C. (died 1791).] Age- 
nus of rubiaceouB (often spinyUroos and shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope and of tropi- 
cal Asia and Africa. They have large, handsome white 
or yellowish Sowers, which are often deliciously fragrant 
There nrc atnmt 00 species, of which several are frequent 
In cultivation, especially the Cape jasmine, ( i.Jlonda , a 
native of China, mid G. rad wans. The fruits are largoly 
used In eastern Asia for dyeing yellow. The greenish' 

J ellow resin of Q. Incut a. known as dikamail, has a jieeu* 
lar offensive odor, and Is used in India as a remedy for 
dysneiMtia. 

gardenic (gllr-den'ik), a . Of or pertaining to 
the genus Gardenia : as, gardenic acid, 
gardening (giirMn-ing), n. [Verbal n. of gar- 
den , tfVjThe laying out and cultivation of gar- 
dens; garden-work; horticulture. 

I have had no share at all In puhllek affairs ; but, on the 
contrary, 1 am wholly sunk in my gardening, and the quiet 
of a private life. Sir H\ Temple, To Mr. Wickfort 


probably one of the flint arts that sue* 
building houses, and naturally attended 


Gardening was 
ceeded to that of 

property and individual ihisschsIou. 

Walftole, Modem Hardening. 

gardenless (gttr'dn-les), a. [< garden + -lean.] 
Destitute of a garden or of gardens. Shelley. 

The town Itself is made up of a scattering gardcnlcu col- 
lection of log-cahliiM. Harjmr's Naff., LX IV. 702. 

gardenly (gllr'dn-li), a. [< qarden + -Jjpl.] 
Having the character of a garden ; like or re- 
lating to a garden : becoming or appropriate to 
a garden. [Rare.] 

The crop throughout lining managed in a gardenly man- 
ner. Marshall, Rural Economy. (LafAam,) 

garden-mite (gilr'dn-mlt), n . A mite of the 
family Trombidndir ; a harvest-bug. 

garden-mold (gttr'dn-mold), n. Mold or rich 
mellow earth suitable for a garden, or charac- 
teristic of well -cultivated gardens. 

garden-net (gttr'dn-net), n. A light fabric for 
protecting fruit from birds or insects. 

garden-party (gllr'dn-pilr'ti), n. A company 
invited to an entertainment held on the lawn 
or in the garden of a private house. 

The Duke's garden party was becoming a mere ball, 
with privilege for the dancers to stroll about the lawn 
between the dances. Trollope, 1’hiueas Finn, lxl v. 

garden-plot (giir' dn-plot), ». A plot of ground 
used as or suitable for a garden, 
garden-pump, garden-engine (gftr'dn-pump, 
-en'jin), n A small portable force-pump, of 
whieh there are many varieties, used for water- 
ing gardens, lawns, ete. 

g&rdenry (gttr'dn-ri), w. [< garden + -ry.] Gar- 
dening. [Rare.] 

The scene had a taautifiil old-time air; the peacock 
flaunting In the foreground, like the very genius of antique 
gardmry. H. James , Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 60. 


sometimes called diadem-spider. See cut under erossspi- 
der. 

gardan-flqnlrt (gttr'dn-skwGrt), n. A squirt or 
large syringe for watering flowers, 
garden-stand (gttr'dn-stand), n. A stand or 
frame on which flower-pots are placed, 
garden-stuff (gftr'dn-stuf ), n. Plants growing 
in a garden; vegetables for the table, 
garden-sweep (g&r'dn-swflp), I». A curving 
carriage-drive through a garden, 
garde-nuque (gttrd'nttk'), n. [Y., < garder, 
guard, + nuque, back of the nock.] Same as 
couvre-nuque. 

garden-warbler (gar'dn-wftr'blAr), n. An Eng- 
lish name of the Sylvia hor tenet# of Europe. 
See beccafleo . 

garden-waret (gttr'dn-wftr), n. The produce of 
gardens. 

garde-queue (gflrd'ku), n. [OF. ,<garder, guard, 
+ queue, tail : see cue 1.] in horse-armor , in the 
sixteenth century and after the abandonment 
of the bard, a kind of sheath of plaited leather 
or some similar material covering the root of 
the tail. 

garde-reine (gftrd'rfin), n. [OF., < garder , 
guard, + reines, back: see rein a.] In medieval 
armor , a protection for the bock of the body be- 
low the waist. See culet , 1. 
garde-robet (g&rd'rob), n. [F., < garder , keep, 
preserve, 4- robe, a gown.] 1 . A wardrobe. — 2. 
The necessary offices in a castle or palace. — 3. 
A cloak or cover over tho dress. 

Savegard, yards robs. French Alphabet, 1616. ( Wright.) 

gardiant, gardient. n . Older spellings of guar- 
dian. 

Gardner machine-gun. See machine-gun. 
gardon 1 (gttr'don), n. [F. Hp. garden.] A small 
fresh-water fish, Leuoiscus ulus , a kinfof roach, 
gardon^t, n. and v . An obsolete form or guerdon . 
gardyloo (g&r'di-lU). [Sc.; also written gar- 
dcloo; usually explained as F. gardes Veau , or 
in less incorrect F. gardes-vous do Veau, but the 
sense (‘protect yourself from tho water’) does 
not suit, and the phrase is not found in F. 
The real origin is F. gare Veau, used just like 
gardyloo , lit. ‘ware water!’ i. e., look out for 
the water! also with added adverb gare Veau 
Id has/ ‘ware water down there!’ In those 
phrases gare is the impv. of garer, ware, be- 
ware, take heed of, shun, avoid, < MHG. tearen, 
G. wahren as E. ware, beware : see ware*. v. f be- 
ware , and cf. garret. For F. mu, water, see 
can and ewe'*.] Look out for the water : a cry 
formerly used in Edinburgh, Scotland, to warn 
passengers to beware of slops about to be thrown 
out of the window. 

At ten o'clock at night [In Edinburgh] the whole cargo [of 
the chamber utensils] !• flung out of a back window that 
looks into some street or lane, and the maid calls Gardy- 
loo to the passengers. Smollett . 

gare 1 ! (gftr), v. i. [Early mod. E. gaure; ME. 
gauren , gawren, appar. irreg. for *garen, of un- 
certain origin: either (1) \ OF .oarer, guarer, 
observe, keep watch, hold guard, sOHG. wardn , 
take heed, guard (cf. OF. garir, ffuarir, preserve, 
keep, guard, < OHG. warjan s* OS. werjan, 
guard : see ware 1, v.); or (2) another form of 
ME. garni, E. gaze (cf. dart 9 ns dost, frorc, 
froren = frozen, etc.).] To stare; gaze; gape. 

The neigheboures bothe smale and grete 

In ronnen, for to gauren on this man. 

Chaueer, MHler’s Tale, L 641. 
With fifty goring heades a monstrous dragon stands 
vprightT Phasr, ACneid, vL 

gara 1 t (gSr), n. [Appar. < gare\ v.] A state of 
eagerness and excitement. 

The multitude hastened In a fell and cruel gars to try 
the utmost hasard of battle. Holland, tr. of Ammlanus. 


gara 8 (gftr),«. Same as garefowl. Sibbald. (Ja- 
mieson.) 

gare^gftr), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of goto*. 

garefowl (g&r'foul), n. [Also written gairfowl, 
sometimes, improp., garfowl , also simply gore; 
< Icel. geirfugl s= Sw. garfogel ms Dan. gefrfugl 
s= Faroese goirfugel; of. Gaelic gearbhul . The 
first element is uncertain; in the G. geier-vogel 
it is aooom. to G. geier, a vulture ; but there is 
nothing to show any real connection with either 
G. geier, a vulture, or with the different element 
ger- in gerfalcon, or, further, with gare\ stare 
(in supposed allusion to the great white spot 
before the eye).] The great auk, Alea impen- 
nis. See atfi and Alea. 
gareing (ggr'ing), n. See oaring . 
garfish (g&r'flsh), n. [< ME. garfysshe, oar - 

« , < AS. gdr. ME. gar, a spear, + flssh, 
sh : see gar*J] A fish with a long snout 
or beak resulting from a spear-like prolonga- 
tion of the jaws ; a bill-fish : a gar. specifically 
—(a) A physoclUfcous synentogtiaUious fish of the family 
Belonidcs; any belonid. The name was originally used 
for the common European Delons bsUms. or B. vulgaris , also 
called bSUjfsh, needle-Jlsh, sea-needle, Umgnose, ham-fish, 
greenbone, gar, garpike , garpipe, etc. Some related Ameri- 
can fishes belong to (he genus Tylosurus, as T. longiroe- 
trts, the silver gar or garfish, (b) In the United States, a 
ginglymoid ganoid fish of tho family Levidostoidm: any 
lepldosteld or garpike, several apeciea of which Inhabit 
North America. See gafKaarpike, and Leptdostous, 

gaxfDWl (gflr'foulklflpBame ex garefowl. Prof. 
H. Owen. 

garffalixet (gUr'cm-HiO. v. t. [A mixture 6f gar- 
gle* and garganze; of. Gr. yapyaMfriv, tickle.] 
To gargle. 

lie gargalise my throat© with this vintner, and when I 
have don with him, spit him out. 

Marston, Dutch Courtesan, ill. 1. 

garganett, K. A variant of careanet. 

Thee Pearle and gould crowns too liriug with garganet 
heanye. Stanihurst, AEneid, L 6S9l 

garganey (gkr'ga-ni), n. [A book-name, intro 
duoed by Willughby from Gesner ; It. dial, gar- 
ganello ; origin obscure.] A kind of teal, the 
summer teal. Anas querguedula or Querquedula 
circia , inhabiting the temperate and southern 
portions of thepalearddc region, a summer vis- 
itor to Great Britain, and common in India in 
winter. It ia aliout 10 Inches long, and weighs from 14 
to 16 ounces. Over the oye to a broad white line running 
down the neck, and the ureast is marked with black or 
dark crescentic lines. Also called pied widgeon. 

Gargantuan (gRrain'$l-an), a. [From Gar - 
qantua, the hero of Rabelais’s satire, a giant of 
Inconceivable size, who could drink a river dry. 
The name is doubtless from Sp. garganta, gul- 
let, though otherwise humorously accounted 
for by Rabelais.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of Gargantua (see etymology); hence, 
great beyond credibility; enormous; prodi- 
gious; Brobdingnagian. 

It sounded like a Gargantuan order for a dram. 

The Standard (London). 

gargarise, v. t. See gargarize. 
gargarism (^hr'g^-rizm), n. [< LL. gdrgarisma, 
< LGr. yapyaputfia , < Gr. yapyapi(nv , gargarize: 
see gargarize .] In mod., a gargle ; any liquid 
preparation used to wash the mouth and throat 
In order to cure inflammation or ulcers, etc. 

Theuseof the jnloedrawne out of roses Is good for . . . 
gargarisms, etc. Holland, tr. of Fliny, xxL 10. 

They were sent home again with such a scholastlcal 
burre In their throats as hath stopt and hinderd all true 
and generous philosophy from entrlng, crackt their voices 
for ever with metaphysical gargarisms. 

Milton, Church-Government, II., Con. 

«ar«U(J» <•; pret. and pp. . 

garized, ppr. gargarizing. [< OF. gargarimur. 
F. gargamer, < L. gargarizare , gargarissare, < 
Gr. yapryapi(eiv, gargle. Cf. j^t. gmrghara, a 
gargle. Cf. gargle I, of different origin.] 1. 
To wash or rinse, as the mouth, with any medi- 
cated liquor.— 2. To apply or use as a gargle. 

Vinegar put to the nosthrils, or gargarissd, doth It also 
[help somewhat to ease the hlooougn] ; for that It to astrin- 
gent, and Inhibiteth the motion of the sptrtta. 

Hoeon, Nat. Hist, 1 884 

Also spelled gargarise. 

garget (gar 'get), n. [< ME. gargat, gargetji OF. 
gargate =r It. gargatta, gargozza, gorgozza , the 
throat, gullet, dim. of gorqa as OF. gorge, the 
throat: see gorge. The ehange of vowel from 
o to a was prob. due to confusion with L. par* 



gartaare, gMgairfMi see gargartm.] If. The 
throat. 

And dann Russel the fox M up at oonee 
And by the garget hente Ohauntecleer. 

Chanter, Nun’s Priest's Tale, L 616. 

9. A swelling in the throat; specifically, a dis- 
temper in cattle, consisting in a swelling of the 
throat and the neighboring parts* & 

The drunkard Is without ahead, the swearer hath a oar- 
get In his throat. Rev. T. Adana , Works, 1. 128. 

3. A hard, knotty condition of the udder in 
oows, which sometimes follows calving, due to 
the sudden distention of the bag with milk, the 
inflammation which ensues causing a congealed 
or congested condition of the milk, which, if 
neglected, brings suppuration and abscesses. 
—4. A distemper in nogs. Bee extracts un- 
der gargle*.— 5. An American name for Phyto- 
lacca aeoandra, commonly known as poke or 
pokeweed, which has emetic and cathartic prop- 
erties, and has been employed in medicine.— 
To run of (or on) a sarsett, to be or become puffed up 
with pride or vanity. 

The proud man is bitten of the mad dog, tho flatterer, 
and so runs on a garget. Rev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 486. 

garfftt(g&r'gil),n. [The same as gargle*, gargol, 
both variations or garget In a similar sense.] 
A distemper in geese, which affects the head 
and often proves fatal. 

gargle 1 (gar'gl). v. t ; pret. and pp. gargled , ppr. 
fling. [< OF. gargouiller -, gargle, or gar- 
dee, < gargouiUe , the throat, windpipe, gul- 
let, the mouth of a spout, a gutter, a gargoyle : 
see gargoyle. There seems to have been some 
confusion with gargariee, ml The G. gurgeln , 
*“*»!«(< garget, the throiSHBG. gurmtla, < &. 
gurguHo(n-), the throat, gullet), and E. gurgle 
nnd guggle, though regarded, like gargle, as imi- 
tative, are from the same ult. source, namely, 
L. gorges, a whirlpool.] 1. To wash or rinse, 
as the mouth or throat, with a liquid prepara- 
tion, which 1 b kept from descending into the 
stomach by a gentle expiration of air. 

frogs commence to make a queer bubbling noise, as of 
gargling. Harper* t Mag., LXXVIL 620. 

2. To warble. [Haro.] 

Let thoso which only warble long, 

And gargle In their throats a song, 

Content themselves with ut, re, me. 

Waller, To H. Leaves. 

gargle 1 (gftr'gl), n. [< gargle d, e.l Any liquid 
preparation for rinsing the month and throat. 

gargle 2 (gttr'gl), n. [Also formerly gargol; var. 
of garget: see gar git.] A distemper in swine ; 
garget. Bee second extract. 

The same [salve] is holdon to b* good for the heale of 
the aqulnande or gargle in swine. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 6. 

The signs of the gargol in hogs are hanging down of the 
head, moist eyes, staggering, and loss of appetite. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 

gargoilt (gttr'goil), a. Bee gargoyle. 

gargolt. n. Sec gargle*. 

gargoyle (gttr'goil), n. [An archaic spelling, re- 
tained in the books; better gargoil, or, in more 


the mouth of a spout fin the form of a serpent, 
or some other antic shape, also a gutter on a 
roof), ' ' ' — * 

form, 

L. gurgulio(n-), _ 

form, akin to gorges, a whirlpool (> E. gorge, 
the throat), and to aula, the gullet (> E. gullet). 
See gargle 1, gargle*, garget, gorge , gullet. 1 A 
spout projecting from the gutter of a building, 

or connected 
with it by an 
opening, for 
the purpose 
of carrying 
off the water 
clear from 
the wall. Gar- 
goyles are some* 
nines plain, hut 



In 

thSeenth to the 
cMtectuw.") sixteenth cen- 

tury. they are 

commonly fanciful or grotesque Images of the anterior 

l the water usually 


puts or entire figures of men or a 
issuing from the open mouth. Also i 

And every house oovered was with lead, 

And many gargoyle, and many hideous heads . . . 
from the stone worn to the xenel ranht 

JLydpmU, Troyfed. Bills). 
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In the fyrstewo r k e wer e j mpy ff si of goMeflersely faced 
with spoutes rannyng. Ball, Hen. VIII., an. 0. 

Garget $ of mens figure, telamones, atlantes, gargolt of 
womens figure, cariitldes vel statue mulleres. 

WUhale, Diet. (ed. 1606X p. 168. 

gargylet. *• An old spelling of gargoyle. 
garibaldi (gar-i-bal'di; It.pron. gtt-r&bftl'dfi), 
a. [< Garibaldi, a famous Italian soldier. Bee 
def. and Garibaldian .] 1. A loose shirt-waist 
worn by women and children in place of the or- 
dinary body Of a dress, it became the mode after 
the campaigns of Garibaldi, as an Imitation of the red 
shirts worn ny his followers. 

2. A Californian pomacontrid flsh, Uypsypops 
rubioundus, about a foot long : so called, on ac- 
count of its red or orange color, by the Italian 
fishermen in California. Also called goldfish and 
red-perch. 

Garfbaldlan (gar-i-bal'di-an), a. and ft. I, a. 
Of. pertaining to, or supporting Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi (1807-82), an Italian general ana patriot 
noted for his endeavors to bring about tno uni- 
ty of Italy by revolutionary means. 

The harassing debates with the Garibaldian party as to 
the cession of Savoy and Nice. JSneyo. Brit., V. 270. 

The Garibaldian sold lor sought peace in the cloister. 

Set. Amer. Sup p., p. 8861. 

EE. n. A follower or supporter of Garibaldi, 
whether political or military. 

The french and papal troops defeated the Garibaldian * 
at Montana (November 8, 1867). Eneye. Brit., IX. 620. 

gating (gfir'ing), n. [Local E., also gareh = E. 
gore*, n. (ft).] A furrow or row in that part 
of an irregularly shaped field or garden which 
forms a gare or gore. Also spelled gareing. 

When a garden Is of Irregular ahapo the short rows of 
plants which happen to bo on one of tho sides are called 
gareingo. N. and Q., 0th ser., XII. 140. 

garish, gairWh (gar'W»), «. [Appar. < gan i + 
-wk 1 .] 1. Glaring; staring; showy; dazzling; 
hence, glaringly or vulgarly gaudy. 

He will make the faoe of heaven so fine 
That all the world will he In love with night, 

And pay no worship to tho garioh sun. 

Shot., B. and J., I1L 2. 
Thy soldiers marched like players, 

With garioh robes, not armour. 

Marlowe, Edward II., IL 2. 
But thou canst maske in garioh gauderie, 

To suit a foole’s farfetched llverio. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, 111. 1. 
When, ss the garioh day is done, 

Heaven bums with the descended sun. 

Bryant, Tho New Moon. 

2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 

It makes the mind loose and garioh. 

South, Sermons, II. 882. 

adv. In a gar- 
gaudily; flight- 

ily; unsteadily. 

Starting up and garishly stariugabout, especially in the 
face of Kuosto. Hinde, Eliosto Lihidlnoeo, 1000. 

garishness, gairishness (gfir'ish-nos), ». 1. 
The state or quality of being garish; gaudi- 
ness; finery: affected or ostentatious show; 
flightiness or temper; want of steadiness. 

We are more dispersed In our spirits, and by a prosper- 
ous accident are melted Into Joy and gariohneot , and drawn 
off from the sobriety of recollection. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, II. xii 
There are woes 

Ill-bartered for the garuhneoo of joy. Coleridge. 
gariflount, *. [ME. garisoun, garysoun, gary- 
son, t oarisun, t mreson; < OF. garison, guarison, 
t oarison, F. gudrison, recovery, cure (=» Pr. gue- 
risso ss OCat. guarison = It. guarigione), < garir, 
F. gudrir, cure : see warisvn, tcarish .] 1. Heal- 
ing; recovery of health: same as warison. 

I can not seen how thou maiat go 
Other weyes to gariooun. 

Rom. of the Rote, 1. 8249. 

2. Anything furnished or given as treasure, re- 
ward, or payment. 

Men mlgt hane sele to menitrales moohe god gif, 
Sterne atedes A stef A ful stoute robes, 

Gret garioun of gold A greithli gode luweles. 

WUliam of Paleme (B. B. T. 8.), L 6978. 

garland (gttr'l&nd), n. [Early mod. E. also ger- 
land, gyrland f guirkmd, etc. ; < WE*, garland, gar- 
land, garlaunde, gerland,gerlond, gprland, < OF. 
garlands, gerlaunde m Pr. garlanda, guarlanda 
as Bp. gmmalda ss Pg. grinalda. guManda as It. 
ghinanda ( > F. guirlanae, > D. G. Dan. gwirlande 
m Bw.guirland), ML. garlanda, a garland. Ori- 
gin unknown, but prob. Teut* : perhaps < MHO 
w t oierelen a supposed freq. of t vieren, adorn, < 
OHG. wiara, MHG. viere, an ornament of refined 
gold, prop, of twisted thread or wire, as AS. wfir, 


garland-flower 

E. wire: see trire.] If. A royal crown ; a dia- 
dem; any crown, as, figuratively, of martyr- 
dom. 

In whose [Edward IV. ’si time, and by whose occasion, 
what about the gettiug of the ^ Wand, keeping It, losing 
and winning again, It hath cost more English blood than 
hath twloe the winning of franco. 

Sir T. More, Hist Rich. IIL, p. 107. 

In their persecution, which purifl’d them, and ncor their 
death, which was their norland, they plainly dislik'd and 
condemn'd the Ceremonies, and threw away those Episco- 
pal! ornaments wherein they were Instat'd. 

MUton, Reformation In Eng., ii. 

2. A wreath; a string of flowers or leaves, in- 
tended to be festooned or hung round a person 
or an object for ornament in token of festivity, 
or to be worn as a wreath or chaplet ou the head : 
in the latter ease, often conferred in former 
times as a mark of admiration or honor, espe- 
cially for poetic or artistic excellence. 

“ Tolle, tolle," quath another, and hike of keno (homes, 

And by-gan of a grene tlionie a garlaunde to make. 

Piero Plowman (( ), xxl. 48. 

A poet tearing In the high region of his fnnrloH, with his 
garland and singing robes about him. 

Milton, Church-Govorinneiit, il. 

Their cloaks were doth of silver mix'd with gold, 

And gaeiando green around their temples roll'd. 

Dryden, Flower and J*af, I. 248. 

Ilence — 3. A string or series of literary gems ; 
a collection of choice short pieces in poetry or 
prose; an anthology. 

Wlmt I now offer to Your Lordship is a Collection of 
Poetry, a kind of Garland of Good Will. 

Prior, rooms, Ded. 

These [lialladsl camo forth In such abiuidanco that ill 
the reign of James I. they began to lie collected Into little 
miscellanies, under tho name of garland e, and at length 
to be written purjioBcly for anch collections. 

Percy, On Ancient Minstrels. 

4. Figuratively, the top; the principal thing, 
or thing most prized. 

Call him noble that was now your hate, 

Him vile that wan your garland . Shak ., Cor., 1. 1. 
Marian, and the gentle Robin Hood, 

Who are the crown and ghirlatid of the wood. 

R. Junmm, Sod Shepherd, lit 2. 

5. In her., same as chaplet*, 3. — 6. A sort of 
bag of network, having tho mouth extended by 
a hoop, used by sailors instead of n locker or 
cupboard to hold provisions. — 7. In mining, 
a wooden or cast-iron curb set in tho walling 
of a shaft, to catch and carry away any water 
coming down its sides.— 

8. Naut., a name given to 
a hand, collar, or grommet 
of ropes, used for various 
purposes, (a) A large rope 
strap or grommet lashed to a 
spar when hoisting It on board. 

(o) A collar of ropes wound 
round the head of a mast to keen 
the shrouds from ehafltig. (e) 

A large rope grommet for retain- 
ing shot fn its proper place on 
deck. The name Is also given 
to a band of Iron or stone used 
in land-batteries for a like 


purpose, (d) A _ wreath made 



Garland (def. 8(a)) lashed 
on n lower mast 


small hoops covered 
with silk and rlhiKUis, ami 
hoisted on the malntopgallnnt- 
stay of a ship on tho day of tho 
captain's wedding; hut on a 
seaman's wedding, at the lirnd 
of the mast near which he is 
stationed. Smyth. 

At the mainmast head of Him 
Alexandra waa displayed, in ad- 
dition to the Royal Standard, 
the garland consecrated to weddings l»y naval custom 

Quoted in N and Q., 7tli ser., V. 284. 
Cfivio garlsnd. See civic. Shot garland, a name for- 
merly given to a piece of timber with cavities in It to hold 
shot, nailed horizontally on the side of the ship between 
the guns, or around Hie coamings of the hatches. 

garland (gttr'lMid), v. t. [< garland , ».] 1. To 
deck with a garland or garlanda. 

He was gyrianded with alga, or sea-grass. 

B. Jonoon, Mosque of Blackness. 

Overhoad the wandering Ivy and vine . . . 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs. 

Tennymm, (Enone. 

9. To make into a wreath or garland. [Rare.] 
And other garlands hem [squills], and so depende [hang], 
Into the wyne so that go not to dope. 

Palladiuo , Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 168. 

garlaadan (g&r'l&n-daj), n. [< garland + 
^ Garlands; a decoration of garlanda. 

Gayest gatiandage of flowers. 

Tmnyoon , Bolin and Baiun. 

garland-flower (gilr'land-floa'er), ft. (a) A 
common name for species of Hedychium, zingi- 
beraeeous plants of tropical Asia with delicate- 
ly colored and very fragrant flowers, (b) The 




garland-flower 

Daphne Cneorum. Also applied to eome other 
plants. 

garlandry (gilr'land-ri), n. [< garland + -ry.] 
Anything wreathed or made into garlands or 
wreaths. 

Tlir lavished garlandry of woven brown hair amazed me. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villotte, xlv. 

garlic (glir'Hk), n. [Formerly also garlicky gar - 
Idee; < ME. garlek , garlcc, garloek, rarely garUk, 
garlikc,< AH. gdrlcdc ( =a loel . geirlaukr ) , garlic (so 
called in allusion to the spear-shaped leaves), < 
gar, a spear, + /rac, leek: see gar 1 , gore*, and leek. 
The W. garUrg is from E. Cf. charlock, hem- 
lock . ] 1. An onion-like bulbous plant, Allium 

sativum, allied to the leek, A. Porrum. it la a na- 
tive of central Alia, and perhaps of the Mediterranean re- 
gion, was well known to the anolenta, and la still a favor- 
ite condiment, especially among the people of southern 
Europe and moat Oriental countries it lias a very strong 

t odor, ana 


and to moat peraoni uiiuaed to It au unpleasant odor, ana 
an acrid pungent taste. Each hull) la composed of several 
leaser bulbs, called clown of garlic, inclosed lu a common 

membranous coat and easily Hcimrablr Uaud as me«llcltie, 
.. . .. . 1<f 

... pm. 

peetnrant. The name Is also applied to other siwules of 
the same genus, os the Iwar's-gorllc, A. urnnum ; tlie 
crow- or Held garlic, A. morale ; the wild garlic, A. Holy; 
the wild nieadow-gi " " " " “ J " 
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garnemantt, *. The earlier form of garment. 

garnept, n. [Origin obscure.] A small mat, 

A gamep to bee lalde under the pot upon the table to 
save the table-cloth dean, basis. 

Withale, Dldt (ed. 1606), p. 176. 

gamer (gttr'ntor), n. [< ME. garner, gemer, 
mrelygrcynere, < OF. grenier, transposed ger- 
nier, F. grenier , dial, guemier m Pr. granier = 
Sp. granero = Pg. granel = It. granajo, granaro , 
< Li. granarium, usually in pi. granaria, a gran- 
ary: see granary , ana cf. gamery, gimel, etc. 
Cf. garnet*, similarly transposed, and of the same 
ult. origin.] A granary; a building or place 
whore grain » stored for preservation; hence, 
a store of anything, especially of knowledge or 
experience : now chiefly in figurative use. 

The foules on the felde, who fynt hem mete at wynter? 
Haue the! no gemer* to go tOjJbufc god fynt hem alle. _ 


garnets, as a rock-matrix : as, gamettferoue am- 
phibolites. 

garnet-rook (gir'net-rok), n . An almost mas- 
sive rock composed essentially of garnet, often 
occurring interstratified in the older crystalline 


etc. 


ir-garllc of the United States, A. Cana- 

AnkvH after on the woundo 
Thou kest, and rleiimi it, ley on garlic grounile. 

Palladia*, IliiHUmdrlo (B. £. T. 8.X p. 22. 
Our general was taught by a negro to draw the ixiyson 
out of his wound by a dove of gar like, whereby he was 
cured. Hakluyt '* Voyages, JIL 487. 

Honey new press'd, the sacred flower of wheat, 

And wholesome garlic, crown'd the savoury treat 

Pope , Illail, xl. 

2. [Appar. a special use of garlic , 1, of some 
particular origin. ] A jig or farce popular at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

And for his action lie edlpseth unite 
"" *' ,J ' “■ ) punk's delight. 

uhn Taylor , Works (1680). 


The jig of garlick or the 
Jo 


Essential Oil Of garlic, a volatile oil found 111 the garlir- 
hull) and obtained by distillation with water It Is a sul- 
plihl of the radical allyl (UjtHsXjS.— Oarllo pear. See 
jiear 

garlic-eater (gllr'lik-5't6r), w. One who eats 
garlic. 

You have mado good work, 

You, and vour apron-men ; you that stood so much 

Upon tlie voice of occu|uition, and 

Too breath of garlic-eater s l Shak., Uor., lv. 6. 

garlicky (gUr'li-ki), a . [< garlic (garlick) + -yl.] 
Like or containing garlic; smelling of garlic. 

garlic-shrub (gilr'lik-shrub), n. Adenocalymna 
alliacca, a shrubby climber of the West Indies 
and Guiana, resembling a bignonia and charac- 
terised by an odor like that of the onion. 

garliewort (ghr'lik-w6rt), n. The hedge-garlic, 
Alliaria officinalis. 

garment (gilr'ment), n. [< late ME. garment, 
a reduced form 61 earlier garncmcnt , gamiment , 
< OF. garncmcnt , gamiment , F. garncmcnt = Pr. 
gamimen = OSp. guarnwnento = It. guarni - 
monto (ML. guarnimentum , gar momentum), < 
OF. garnir, etc., garnish, adorn, fortify: see 
garnish.] 1. An article of clothing, ns a coat, 
a gown, etc.; anything which serves for cloth- 
ing; a vestment. 

He sente hem forth seluorles In a sonier garncmcnt , 
Wlth-oute bred and Imgge as the link tclleth 

Piece Plowman (U), x. 119. 
No man putteth a piece of new doth unto an old gar- 
ment. Mat. lx. 16. 

firief tills the room np of my Absent child, . . . 
Stuffs out his vacant garment * with his form 

Shak., K. John, 111 4. 
I am not weary of writing; It is the coarse but durable 
garment of my love. Donne, Letters, xxxvtl. 

2. Ecdes., the chasuble or oasula (especially 
the large early chasuble), as being the largest 
and most important of the ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

garment (glir'raent), r. t. [< garment, w.] To 
clothe or cover with or as if with a garment or 
garments: chiefly usod in the past participle. 
[Karo.] 

When hu [Summer] clothed falre the earth about with 
grene, 

And every tree new garmented , that pleasure was to sene. 

Surrey, Complaint of a Lover. 

A lovely Lady garmented in light 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, v. 

garmentless (gftr'meut-les), a . [< garment + 
-lees.] Without garment or covering. 

Statues which have all the frolic and garmentteet glee 
• of the bath. W. Colton, Ship and Shore, p. 181 

garmenture (gftr'men-ti)r), n. [< garment + 
-sre.J Clothes; dress; gannents. [Bare.] 
Imagination robes It In her own garmenture of light 

Q. P. A James. 


grains or seeds of the 


pomegranate [L. grana - 
I” (Webster); at. garnet- 


apple. The ult. Bource is the same ; granat and 
grenade are doublets.] A common mineral spe- 
cies embracing many varieties, which, while 
conforming to the same general formula, differ 
in composition and hence also in eolor, specific 

dis- 

ra- 


the commonest forms. There arc also massive granular 
varieties. It is hard, brittle, and inure or less transparent 
The red varieties are most common, but white, >dlow, 
green, brown, and black also occur. The prominent va- 
rieties! are : (1) the lime-alumina garnet, including the 


garnet-work (gHr'net-w6rk), n. Decoration by 
means of masses of garnets, with or without 
the use of carbuncles, as in brooches, girdles, 
and similar inexpensive jewelry sometimes in 
fashion. 

garnierite (gttr'nita-It), a. [After M. Gamier. 
a French geologist.] A hydrous silieate of 
nickel and magnesium, occurring massive and 
of an apple-green color in New Caledonia. It 
is an important ore of niekel. A similar min- 
eral occurs in Oregon. 


Howman (B), vlL 129. 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and gamer* never entity. 

Shak., Tempest, lv. 1 (song). 

(WTlIol. ■‘■tiinul.nt tonic;, .nrf i.n.motw. dlKwU.in ; It hu gamer (g&r'nAr), v. (< gamer, n.] I. trans. To 
>1M dhi»tlejui<l Rudorm.- P r.,i.«rtk ? , muTu . g<«rt «tore in or m if in .granary j hoard: chiefly in 

figurative use. 

But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either 1 must live, or bear no life. 

Shak., Othello, lv. 2. 
Let thy life gamer daily wheat. Lowell, To the Muse. 


We gamer all the things that pass, 

We harbour all the winds may blow. 

The Antupiary, Jan., 1880, ProL 
gyn. To gather, collect, lay In, hualmnd. 

IL in trans. To grow in quantity or amount; 
accumulate. [Bare.] 

For this alone on Death 1 wreak 
The wrath thatwinvr* In my heart. 

Trnnystm, Ju Memorlam, lxxxll. 

gameryf, n. [A var. ol granary, after gamer.] 
A garner; a granary, flares. 

Sir Simon Eyre, draper, nialor, lie built Leaden Hall for 
a gamerie tor the cltle, and gave five thousand market to 
charitable uses. Taylor, Works. 

garnet 1 (gflr'net), n. [< ME. garnet , gamettc, 
also grenat , < OF. grenat, grenet, F. grenat = Sp. 
Pg. granate a It. granato = I). granaat s= G. Dan. 
Sw. granat, < ML. granatm , nUo grana tinus (sc. 
lupis, stone), a garnet; prob. so called in refer- 
ence to its fine crimson color (cf. ML. granata, 
also granum , the cochineal-insect, and the scar- 
let dye obtained from it— the insect being sup- 
posed to be a berry or seed), < L. granum, a 
grain, seed: see grain 1 . Otherwise “ so called 
from its resemblance in color and shape to the 


nfr, F. garnir (> D. gamer en as G. gamiren Jj 
Dan. gamcre = Sw. gamera, trim) s Pr. gar- 
nir, guamir = OSp. guamis, Sp. Pg. guamecer 
=r It. guamire, guemirc (ML. gamire, wamire), 
avert, defend, warn, fortifv, garnish, of OLG. 
origin: AS. wearnian, wamtan, take care, warn, 
OS. wemian, refuse, etc.: see warn. Hence 
ME. gamison , E. garrison.] If. To fortify; 
defend. 

He marlcyth and gamysshed hym wyth the sygne of the 

" T. B.), p. 167. 


precious garnet and much common garnet ; (4) the man- 
ganese-alumina garnet or speasartlte ; (6) the llme-lron 
garnet, sometimes called in general andradite , Including 
naplome, cnlophonite, topasollte, demantold, and mela- 
nito ; (6) the lime-clirome garnet or onvarovito. Harnets 
are commonly found In gneiss, mica schist, granite, and 
hornblende rocks. Eologlte Is a rock consisting largely of 
garnet. Tlie precious garnet Is transparent and deep- 
red, Includes some nyrope, and is prised as a gem, as is 
also (he brilliant bright-green demantold from Siberia.— 
Whits garnet, a name given (in 1776) to leucite, localise 
of the similarity of Its crystals to a common form of gar- 
net 

garnet 2 (g&r'net), n. [Origin obscure.] flaut: 
(a) A sort of tackle fixed to the mainstay, and 
used to hoist in and out the cargo. Totten, (b) 
A clue-garnet. ( c ) A pendant rove through a 
hole in the spar-aeok, hooked to a pendent 
taekle, and usod in mounting or dismounting 
guns on the gun-deck. Also called gurnet. 
garnet-applet, n. [ME. gamet-appiUe; see gar- 
net.] The pomegranate. Lydgate. 
garnet-berry (gfir'net-ber'i), n. The red cur- 
rant, Ribes rubrum. 

gamet-blende (g&r'net-blend), n. Zinc-blende, 
a sulphid of sine. See sphalerite. 
gamet-hinge (g&r'net-hlnj), n. A species of 
hinge resembling the letter T laid horizontally: 
thus, h- • Called in Scotland a cross-tailed hinge. 
garnetiferons (gttr-ne-tif'g-rus), a. [< game# 
+ -i-ferous, < L. ferre sa E. osar 1 .] Containing 


Iloly Bond (E.E.: 

2. To adorn; decorate with ornaments or ap- 
pendages ; set off. 

A wise man neuer brings his biddon Quest 
Into Ills Parlour, till his Boom be drest, 

Oamuht with Lights, and Tables neatly apred 
Be with full dishes well-nigh furnished. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartss’s Weeks, 1. a 
Letters In very fair grammatical Latin, garnished with 
quotations from Ovid and Lnoan and the laws canon and 
civil. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern HlsL, p. 146. 

8. To fit with fetters. Johnson. [Cant.]— 4. 
To furnish; supply; garrison. 

But er tliow go, do aamveehe thy fortereases of euery 
Citee, and euery castell, with vltayle and men, and stnffe 
of other artryo. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 116. 

In front f>f his camp he sunk a deep trench, which, In 
the saturated soil, speedily filled with water , and lie gar- 
nished It at each extremity with a strong redoubt 

IWescott , Fend, and Isa., II. 14. 

5. In cookery , to ornament, as a dish, with some- 
thing laid round it. 

• No man lards salt pork with orange-peel. 

Or garnishee IiIb lamb with spftchcoek’d eel. 

IF. King, Art of Cookery. 

6. In law, to warn : give notice, specifically — (a) 
To summon in, so as to take part In litigation already pend 
Ing between others. (6) To attach, as money due or prop- 
erty belonging to a debtor, while It Is lu the hands of a 
third person, by warning the latter not to pay it over or 
surrender IL See garnishment. = Byn. 3. To cml>ellish, 
deck, beautify. 

garnish (gttr'nish), n. [< garnish, v.l 1. Or- 
nament ; something added for embellishment ; 
decoration; dress; array. 

So you are, sweet, 

Even In the lovely garnish of a boy. 

Shak., M. of V., 11.6. 
Matter and Figuro they [poetsl produce ; 

For Garnish this, and that for Use. 

Prior, Alma, i 

And troth too fair to need the garnish of a lie. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

2. In cookery, something placed round or added 
to a principal dish at table, either for embel- 
lishment merely or for use as a relish. 

Portly meat, 

Bearing, substantial stuff, and flt for hunger. 

1 do beseech you, hostess, first ; thou some light garnish, 
Two pheasants in a dish. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, IL 4. 

8. A set of dishes, plates, and the like, for 
table use. 

At whiche departing (he king gane to the admyral of 
Frounce a garnish* of gilt vessell, a payre of couered ba- 
sons gilt oa/Ben. VIII., an. 10. 

4. Fetters. [Cant.]— 0. A fee, as to a ser- 
vant; specifically, money formerly paid by a 
prisoner on his going to prison as a fee to fel- 
low-prisoners: now illegal. 

The Counters are cheated of Prisoners, to the great dam- 
mage of those that shonlde haue their mornings draught 
out of the Garnish. Dekker, Seven Deadly Bins, p. 28. 

There Is always some little trifle given to prisoners, they 
call pofirifA; wt of the Road are above it 

Steele, Lying Lover, lv. 1. 

garnish-bolt (g&r'nish-bdlt), n. A bolt having 
a chamfered or faceted head, 
garnished (g&r'nisht), a. In her.: (a) Orna- 
mented: said of a bearing. (&) Armed: said 
of a human limb used as a bearing. 



ganttilh— (gto-ni-shi'), «. [< garnish + -*l; 
correlativeto gamisher, 2.] In tow, a person 
warned, at the suit of a creditor plaintiff, not 
to pa y money which he owes to, or deliver over 
property winch belongs to, the defendant, be- 
cause he is indebted to the plaintiff. 

The garnishee, of course, has. m against the attachment, 
all the defenoes which would be available to him against 
the defendant, hit alleged creditor. Encye. BriL,nl. 6L 

garnishee (gftr-ni-shS'), v. t. In law, to stop in 
the hands of a third person, by legal process 
(money due or property belonging to the plain- 
tiff’s debtor), in order to require it to be paid 
over to plaintiff in satisfaction of his demand: 
as, to garnishee the wages of a debtor, or his 
bank account. 

gamisher (gftr'nish-6r), *. 1. One who gar- 
nishes or decorates. — 9. In law. one who warns 
another against the payment to a creditor of 
money due from the latter to himself, 
garnishment (g&r'nish-mgnt). n. [< garnish + 
•went. 1 1. That which garnishes; ornament; 
embellishment. 

Considering the goodly garnishment of this retime by 
the groat and wiso number of noble lordes and valiant 
knlgntes, which were suobe as no Christian realme for 
the number of them could then shewe the lylce. 

GraflUm, Bich. IL, an. 21. 

9. In law. warning; notice given in course 
of proceedings at Taw to a third person who 
should be brought in or have opportunity to 
come in as a party. More specifically- (a) Legal no- 
tice to the agent or attorney of an absconding debtor for 
him to appear In oourt or give information, (b) A warn- 
ing by legal process requiring the person served with It 
not to pay the money or deliver the property of the de- 
fendant In his liands to the defendant, but to appear and 
(Drake, On Attachments, |4B1.) 
in some of the United States 
i, factorizing; in others it is known 
by the more general name of attachment, of which it is one 
form, (e) A process, now obsolete, for charging an heir 
with a debt of his ancestor. See attachment, L 
3. A fee. See garnish , n., 6. 
garniBh-moneyt (gttr'nish-mun'i), n. Money 
paid as a garnish or fee. 

You are content with the ten thousand pound. 
Defalking the four hundred garnish-money t 

B. Jenson, Magnetick Lady, v. 6. 

garaisunt,*. A Middle English form of garrison. 
garniture (gttr'ni-tilr),a. [< F. garniture (= Pr. 
gamidura = It. guamitura; ML gamitura), 
furniture, supply, < gamir , furnish, etc.: see 
garnish."] Anything that garnishes or furnishes, 
or serves for equipment or ornament; outfit; 
adornment. 
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■s O0p. OPg. guarir ■> It guarire, gnerire, < 
Goth, wafjan = OHG. werian. weren, G. wehren, 
defend, m AS. t Parian, hold, defend, wenan, de- 
fend, < war, ware, wary : see ware*, wary.] If. 
A lookout; a watch-tower; a turret or battle- 
ment 

He sawe men go vp and downe on the garreUes of the 
gates and wallet. Semen, tr. of Froissart s Cluron., IL IL 
He did speak them to mo In tlie garret one night, as we 
were soounng my lord of York’s armour. 

Shat., 2 Hen. VL, i. 8. 
2. That part of a house which is on the upper 
floor, immediately under the roof: an attic 
story; especially, the uppermost floor of a 
house under a roof that slopes down at the sides 
or at one side. 


Up to her godly garret after seven, 

There starve [frecse] and pray, for tliat’s the way to 
heaven. Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount, L 2L 


for tliat’s the 


We will all go in a posse t 
Grove’s barouche and lour— s 


They are very asslduons in bestowing upon themselves 
the finest garnitures of art. Addison, Spectator, Ho. 266. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to; and 
■he happily missed all that train of female garniture which 
passe tli by the name of accomplishments. 

Isaiah, Mackery End. 

garooknh (ga-rfl'ku), ». [E. Ind.] A form of 
vessel used on the Persian gulf, and trading 
often as far as the Malabar coast, in length it 
ranges from 60 to 100 feet, and it la remarkable for the 
shortness of the keel, which is only one third the length 
of the Isiat. Though well formed, it does not equal tho 
baggala ; it sails well, but carries only a small cargo, and 
is more suitable for Ashing than for trading purposes. 

garote, garoter, etc. See garrote, etc. 

g&rous (ga'rus), a. [< L. gamm , pickle.] Per- 
taining to or resembling garum; resembling 
pickle made of fish. 

Offensive odour, proceeding partly from Its [the bea- 
ver’s] food, that being especially Asli : whereof this hu- 
monr may be a garous excretion and olidous separation. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., lit 4. 

garpike (gftr'plk), ft. [< gar* + pike.] 1. The 
compion garfish, Belone vulgaris.— 2. A ganoid 
garfish: any fish of the family Lcpidosteidw ; a 
gar. Also called bony pike. See cut under gar*. 
Ipe (gftr'plp), ft. [Yar. of garpike, simu- 
og pipe.] Same as garpike. Day. 
garran (gar'an), n. [Also written gamm; < 
Gael. and. Ir. garran, gearran, a gelding, a work- 
horse, a hack.] A small hone; a Highland 
horse; a hack. 

He will make ttaeyr cowes and garrans to walks, yf he 
doe noo other miacheif to theyr persons. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, a breed of hardy and very 
serviceable ponies, or garrons, as the natives call them, 
are found in great numbers. Encyc. Brit., L 886. 

garrapatft, n. See garapata. 

garret, c. t. A Middle English form of gar*. 

garret 1 (gar'et), n. [Early mod. E. also garet, 
garett; < ME. garetUgarette , garite, a watch- 
tower, < OF. garite, F7 gudrite at Sp. garita at 
p g» gnarita, a place of refuge, place of look- 
out, a watch-tower, < OF. garir, older warir , 
Preserve, save, keep, F. gudrir, cure, m Pr. garir 


garret 8 (gar'et), v.t. A corruption of gaUet. 

garret 3 (gai^Bt). n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
The color of r »tteu wood. 

The colour of the shining part of rotten wood, by day- 
light, is in some plecos white, uud in some pieces inclining 
to red, which they call tlio white and red garret. Bacon. 

garretedt (gar'et-ed), a. [< garrefl + -e<P.] 
Protected by or provided with garrets or turrets. 

The high cliffs are by sea Inaccessible round stout, sav- 
ing in one only plane towards the east, where they proffer 
an uneasy landing plaoe for boata; which, being fenced 
with a garetted wall, admitteth entrance through a gate. 

11 Came, Survey of Cornwall 

A square struoturo with a round turret at each end, gar- 
retted on the top. Puller , Worthies, Cornwall. 

garreteer (.gar-e-tor'), [< garret * + -eer, as 
in pamphleteer, etc.] An inhabitant of a gar- 
ret ; hence, an impecunious author. 

Garreteers, who hungered after places or pensions, racked 
their invention to propagate its spirit by their pamphlets. 

V. Knox, The Spirit of Despotism, | U. 

to the bookseller's in Mr. 
show them that we are no 
Grub Street garreteers. Shelley, In Dowden, I. 47. 

garreting, garretting (gar'et-ing), n. Same 
as gallethig. 

garret-master (gar'et-inte'ter), n. [< garrefl, 
in reference to a private shop or factory, + mas- 
ter.] A maker of household furniture on his 
own account who sells his goods to the furni- 
ture-dealers. [Eng.] 

These garret-masters are a class of small "trade -working 
masters (the same as the “ ohamtor-iussters " In the shoe 
trade), supplying both capital and latour. 

May he w, Loudon Labour and the London Poor, Til. 233. 

garrison (gar'i-su or -sgn), n. [An alteration of 
gamison, < ME. gamison, gamisoun = I), gar- 
nisoen at G. Dan. Sw. gamison, < OF. gamison , 
F. gamison = Pr. gamiso, guamisoat Sp. guar - 
nicion = Pg. guamtg&o = It. guamtgionc , ML. 
guamisio(n -), provision, munitions, supplies 
for defense, < OF. gamir, etc., provide, supply, 
furnish, fortify, etc. : see garnish.] 1. A body 
of troops stationed in a fort or fortified town 
to defend or guard it, or to keep the inhabi- 
tants in subjection. 

Wo cousolle that in thin hous thou sotte suffisaunt gar- 
nisoun , so that they may os wel thy lmdy as thin lions de- 
fendo. Chawer, Tulo of Mellbeus. 

Of this Town [HarAeur] he made the Duke of Exeter 
Captain, who left there for his Lientenant Sir John Fal- 
staffo, with a Garrison of 1600 Hen. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 170. 

To the States of Greece 
The Boman People, unconAn’d, restore 
Their countries, cities, liberties, and laws ; 

Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw. 

Thomson, Liberty, ill 

2. A fort, castle, or fortified town furnished 
with troops to defend it. 

Whom the old Homan wall so 111 confin'd, 

With a new chain of garrisons you bind. Waller. 

A tew garrisons at the necks of land, and a fleet to con- 
nect them, and to awe the coast 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist, i. 4. 
Garrison oourt martial. See court martial, under 
*mrf.— Garrison flag. See flags .— Garrison gin, the 
largest gin used in the artillery for mechanical maiueu- 
vers. See pint. 

garrison (gar'i-sn or -son), v. t. [< garrison , 
ft.] 1. To place troops in, as a fortress, for 
defense ; furnish with soldiers : as, to garrison 
a fort or town. 

The moment In which war begins, ... the array must 
be augmented, the fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned 
towns must be put into a posture of defence. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 3. 

9. To secure or defend by fortresses manned 
with troops : as, to garrison a conquered terri- 
tory.— 8. To put upon garrison duty. 

The seventh he nsmeth Hippos or Hlppion, s city so 
called of s colony of horsemen, there garrisoned by 
Herod, on the east side of the Galilean Sea. 

Raleigh, Hist World, It viL « 4. 
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garrison-artillery (gar'i-sn-ftr-til'e-ri), n. See 
siege-artillery, under artillery. 

Garrisonian (gar-i-sd'ni-imj. a. and n. L a. 
In V. 8. hist., jM^rtaining to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison (1804-79), a leading abolitionist. 

IL *. A follower of Garrison in his attack 
upon negro slavery; an extreme abolitionist, 
garrok (gar'ok), n. Same as garrot. 
gamm (gar'on), n. See garran. 
garrot 1 (gar qt), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A sea-duck of the genus Clangula, subfamily 
b'uligulintv, andfam- 
ily Ana take. There 
are several species. The 
common garrot, also 
called goldeneye. Is 
Anas or jPuligufa clan- 
gula, or Ctavtflila dan - 
train, vulgaris, or chry- 
mfhthahna, widely dis- 
tributed over the north- 
ern hemisphere. The colors are 
black and white, the head luring 

{ flossed with green, and there is a 
arge rounded white s)Mit licforo 
each eye. The Rocky Mountain 
garrot, also called Barrow's golden- 
eye , is ClanmUa idamhea or bar- 
Head of Rocky Moon- rovf, a similar but rather larger 
tain Garrot {Clamfulm species, with more of a purplish 
ittandica or Omrrtvf). gfagi wn the head and the eye-spot 
crescentic. 

garrot 8 (gar'ot), n. [< F. garrot, < garrotter , 
tie fast : see garrote.] 1. In surg., a compress- 
ing bandage, tightened by twisting a small cyl- 
inder of wood, by which the arteries of a limb 
are compressed for the purpose of suspending 
the flow of blood in cases of Hemorrhage, aneu- 
rism, amputation, etc.— 2. A quarrel for the 
crossbow. 

garrote, garote (ga-rot/), n. [Also written 
garrotte, garotte (after F. garrotter, V.) : < Sp. 

S rote, a cudgel, a strong stick, the act of ty- 
tiglit, strangulation by means of an iron 
lar (F. garrot , a packing-stick, garrot, with- 
ers), < Sp. Pg. gana, a claw, talon, clutch, ac 
Pr. garra, leg, = OF. *garro (> ult. E. garter, 
q. v.), < Bret, gar, garr = W. and Corn, gar, tho 
shank of the leg, = ir. rara , leg.] 1. A mode 
of capital punishment practised in Spain and 
Portugal, formerly by simple strangulation. 
The victim is plated on a stool with a jawt or stake be- 
hind to which is affixed an iron collar controlled by a 
■crew passing through the post ; tills collar is made to clasp 
the neek of the victim and is tightened by the action of 
the screw. As the instrument In now operated, the point 
of the screw Is caused to protrude and pierce the spinal 
marrow at its junction with the brain, thus causing death. 

He next went to Cuba with Lo]k% was wounded and 
captured, but escaped the garrote to follow Walker to 
Nicaragua. N. A. Rev , CXXVI. HU. 

2. The instrument by moans of which this 
punishment is inflicted. — 3. Strangulation by 
any means used in imitation of the garrote, and 
especially as a means of robbery. Bee garroU 
ing. 

That done, throwing a cord about his necke, making 
use of one of the comers of tlie chayre, lie gave him the 
garrote , wherewith he was strangled to death. 

Mahhe , The Hogue (1623), L 266. 

garrote, garote (ga-rol/), r. ; prot,. and pp. gar r 
roted, garoted , ppr. ga noting, garoting. [Also 
written garrotte, garotte , after F. garrotter, pin- 
ion, bind, = Bp. garrotcar, cudgel ; from the 
noun.] I. trans. 1. To put to death by means 
of tho garrote.— 2. To strangle so as to ren- 
der insensible or helpless, generally for the 
purpose of robbery. Bee garroting. 

The new Cabinet Minister lmd lieen garrotted or half 
garrotted, and . . . Pliiueas Finn . . . nod taken the two 
garrotters prisoners. IVollope, Fhineas Finn, xxxl. 

n. in trans. To cheat in card-playing by con- 
cealing certain cards at the back of the neck : 
a mode of cheating practised among card- 
sharpers. 

garroter, garoter (ga-rot'6r), n. One who com- 
mits tho act of gamrting. 
garroting, garoting (ga-rot'ing), n. The act of 
strangling a person, or compressing his wind- 
pipe until bo becomes insensible: practised es- 
pecially in committing highway robbery. This 
crime is usually effected by three accomplices, called in 
England the / ore-stall , or man who walks before the In- 
tended victim ; the back-stall , who walks liehlnd tlie oper- 
ator and his victim ; and the nasty-man, the actual per- 
petrator of the crime. The purpose of the stalls is to con- 
ceal the crime, give alarm of danger, carry off tlie liooty, 
and facilitate the escape of the nasty-man. 

In those days there bad been much parroting in the 
streets, and writers in the Press had advised those who 
walked about at night to go armed with sticks. 

Trollope, Fhineas Kedux, xlvL 

Garrnlaz (gar'5-laks), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1881), 
< L. gamdus , chattering: see garrulous.] A 
genus of passerine birds, the jay-thrushes, of 
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uncertain affinities, referred to the Corvida, or 
the Pycnonottdw, or the Timeliidas . sixteen specie* 
range over India to the Himalayan, and extend Into Ceylon, 
Formosa, Sumatra, and Juvu. G. Uucolophtu in the laugh- 
ing crow of India. Also Garrulaxis, 

Gtarrulina (gar-^-irnfi), n.pl. [NL., < Garrulus 
+ -iwv.] A subfamily of Corvida , containing 
the jays and pies; the garruline birds. The din 
Unction from Coreimr U not olivloui In all cases, hut the 
Uarrulmat are usually amaller birds, wltli shorter wings 
ami longer tall, of greater activity and more arboreal 
habits than crows, and when on Hie ground usually move 
by hopping Instead of walking. There are many genera 
and numerous species of these birds, of which blue is the 
characteristic color, and they are found In most parts of 
tlic world. 

garruline (gar'#-lin). a. Having the characters 
of the ( inrrulina ; like a jay or pio. 
garrulity (ga-rfl'li-ti), n. [=r F. yarruliU = It. 
garrulita , < L. garrulita(t-)s , < garrulus . garru- 
lous: see garrulous.] The quality of being gar- 
rulous ; talkativeness; loquacity. 

Mobility of tongue may rise Into garrulity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), L 664. 
Dwelling with fond garrulity on the virtuous days of 
the patriarchs lretny , Knickerbocker, p. 147. 

garrulous (gar'tf-liiR), a. [= Bp. gdrntlo = Pg. 
It. garruto, < L. garrulus, chattering, prattling, 
talkative, (.garrirc, chattor, prattle, talk. Of. 
Or. yt/fri'tiv, Doric yagvtiv, speak, cry, Ir. gairim , 
1 bawl, shout, E. call: see caW 1 .] Talkative; 
prating; loquacious; specifically, given to talk- 
ing much and with much minuteness and repe- 
tition of ii n important or trivial details. 

Age, wc know, 

Is * urn uIuuk : and solitude Is apt 
To anticipate the privilege of Age. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, 111. 
Ills flieigli 11 nut's J style ... Is well sultod for light, 
garrulous, desnltor> ana. 

Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 
trgyn. Lof/U4innus,vU'.(wo talkative); prattling, babbling. 

garrulously (gar'tf-lus-li), adv. In a garrulous 
or talkative manner; chatteringly. 

To whom the little novlco garrulously, 

“ Ycu, hut 1 know : the land was full of signs 
And wonders ere the coming of the Queen." 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

gamtloUBness (gar'O-lus-nos), n. Talkative- 
iichh. 

Garrulus (gar'#-lus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
< L. garrulus, chattering: boc garrulous.] Tho 
typical genus of jays or the subfamily Garru- 
Itntr. It was formerly cocxtonslve wltli the Buhfamily, 
hut is now restricted to the group of which the common 
crested Jay of Europe, flf. glandarius , is the best-known 
example. See cut under jay 

garrupa (ga-rtt'pil), w. [Appar. a native Hpan- 
ish-American name, of which grooper or grvujxr 
is ah E. accommodation. ] A grouper or groop- 
er: applied to several different fishes, as scor- 
pienids and serranids, particularly to Schastich- 
thys nebulas us and 8, atror irons of the California 
coast. 

Garrya (gar'i-ft), w. [NL., named after Garry, 
of tho Hudson's Bay Company, who facilitated 
Douglas’s botanical researches in northwestern 
America.] A genus of evergreen shrubs, of the 
order Coniaeea (originally placed by itself in 
an order Garryacea ), natives of North America 
from Oregon to Mexico and Texas, and of the 
West Indies. Thera are about a dozen siwclus, wltli 
opitosito leaves and dhoclous flowers In catkin -like spikes. 
(J. cllipttca, from (California, Is cultivated In England for 
ornament 

garter (gilr'tte), «. [< ME. garter, gartere , < 
OF. gartier, gtrficr , assibilated jar tier, F. jar- 
retidre (> Bp. jarretera = Pg. jarreteira = It. 
g tar rc tiler a, gerrettiera), a garter, < OF. garret , 
assibilated jarret, F. jarret , the small of the 
leg behind the knee (> Bp. Pg. Jarrete = It. 
garrotto), dim. of OF. *garrc a Pr. garra , tho 
leg, ss Bp. Pg. garra, a claw, talon, < Bret, gar , 
garr = W. and Corn, gar , the shank of the leg. 
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8. In her., same as bendlet, 1 : sometimes taken 
as occupying half the space of the bendlet, or 

S uarter of the bend.— 4. [oap.j An abbrevia- 
on of Garter king-at-arms (which see, below). 
—6. pi. In a circus, the tapes that are held up 
for a performer to leap over. 

(The clown] offered at the garters four times last night, 
and never done ’em once. Dickens, 

6. A semicircular key in a bench-vise. — 7. In 
printing , an iron band which prevented the 
splitting of the wooden box that resisted the 
impression-spindle of the old form of hand- 

8 ross. -Garter klng-at-armi (often abbreviated to 
arter), the chief herald of the Order of the Garter, who 
is also, under the authority of tho earl marshal, the prim 
clpal king-at-arms in England.— Order of the farter, 
the highest order of knighthood in Great Britain, consist- 
ing of ihe sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and twenty- five 
knights companions, and open, in addition, to such Eng- 
lish princes and foreign sovereigns as may be chosen, and 
sometimes to extra companions chosen for speolal reasons, 
so that the whole order usually iiutniierH alxrat fifty. For- 
merly the knights companions were elected by the body 
Itself, but sinee the reign of George III. appointments 
have been made by the sovereign. The order, at first (and 
still sometimes) called the Order of St. deorge, was iusti- 


lees and very pretty species of a greea 
brownish color with long yellow stripes, 
the most abundant and best known are if. nrtali 



Order of the Gaiter.— Star, Collar, and Georg*. 


tilted by Edward III. some lime lmLwwn 1344 and 1350, 
the uncertainty arising from the early loss of all its origi- 
nal records. Its purpose has Ihhui suptiosed to have been 
at first only temporary. According to tliu common legend, 
pmlmhly fictitious, King Edward III. picked up a garter 
dropped by the Countess of Salisbury at a hall, and placed 
it on Ills own knee, with the words to his courtiers, lu re- 
sponse to the notice taken of the incident, llani suit tmi 
inal y prase (shamed lie lie who thinks evil of It). To tills 
incident the foundation, the name, and the uiutlo of the 
order are usually ascribed. The insignia of the order are 
tho garter, a blue ribbon of velvet edged with gold and 
having a gold buckle, worn on the left leg ; the luulge, 
called tho George or great George, a figure of St George 
killing the dragon, pendent from the collar of gold, which 
has twunty-slx pieces, each representing a coiled garter; 
the lesser George, worn on abroad blue ribbon over the left 
shoulder; and the star of eight points, of silver, having 
In the middle the cross of St George encircled by the gar- 
ter. The vesture consists of a mantle of blue velvet lined 
with white taffeta, a howl and surcoat of crimson velvet, 
and a hat of black velvet with a plume of white ostrich- 
feathers, having In the center a tuft of black heron-fea- 
thers. When the sovereign Is a woman, she wears the 
ribbon on the left arm.— Prick the garter. See fast 
and loose , under /aril. 

garter (gHr # t6r), v. t. [< ME. garteren , < gar- 
ter, ».] 1. To bind with a garter. 

Wltli a linen stock on one leg, and a kersey lioot-liose 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue list 

Shak., T. of tho 8 , ill. 2. 


a greenish or 
tripes, two of 

if. nrtalis and If. 

saurita ; there are many more. See out under Mutamia. 

garth 1 (garth), n. [< ME. aarth 9 < Icel. gardkr, 
a yard, court, garden, as AS. geard, E. yard*: 
see yard* and garden , which are double ta of 
yard 1 .] 1. A dose; a yard; a garden. 

Ferre fro thl garth, thyue orchard, and thi vynes. 

Palladios, Hutbondrie (E. B. T. S.), p. 87. 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passionately. 

And past into tho little garth beyond. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. A dam or weir for catching fish. 

All A hall! the salmon flscheing and vtlier flsehe within 
the watter of Annane— comprehending the garthis and 
pallia vuder written, via., the klngis garthis, blak pule, 
etc. Acts Jos. VI., 1609 (ed. 1814), p. 488. 

garth 2 (gttrth), n. [E. dial., < ME. garth, an- 
other form of gerth, > E. girth , q. v.j A hoop 
or band. 

garthman (gftrth'mgn), n. ; pi. garthmen (-men). 
The proprietor of an open weir for taking fish. 

No fisher, or garth-man, nor any other, of what estate or 
condition that he be, shall from honceforth put iu the 
waters of Thamise. 

Quoted in Walton's Complete Angler, p. 02, note. 

garuba (ga-r8'b£), n. [B. Amer.] The name 
of a Brazilian cuneate-tailed parrakeet of the 
genus Conurus, C. luteus, about 144 inches long, 
and mostly yellow in color. 

gantm (ga/rum), n. [L., < Gr. y&pav, earlier 
y&P<K, a sauce made of brine and small fish, 
especially, among the Homans, the scomber.] 
A fish-sauce much prised by the ancients, made 
of small fish preserved in a certain kind of 
pickle; also, a pickle prepared from the gills 
or the blood of the tunny. 

Yet Is there one kind more of an exquisite and dalntle 
liquor in manner of a dripping called #arutikproceeditiK 
train the garbage of fishes, and such other offal as com- 
monly the cooke useth to cast away. ... In old times 
this sauce was made of that fish which the Greeka called 
garon Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxl 7. 

garvie (g&r'vi), n. [Be., also garvock; < Gael. 
garbhag , a sprat, prob. < garhh, thick, coarse, 
rough.] A sprat; also, a pilchard. Also gar- 
vic-Hcrring . 

garvock (gttr'vok), n. Same as garvie. 

garsetta (gfir-serjl), n. [NL., < It. garsetta (< 
Bp. garceta ss Pg. gargola), dim. of garza, < Sp. 

? arsa = Pg. garga, a white heron, an egret.] 
. An old name of a small white heron or egret. 
-—2. [ cap .] A genus of small white egrets. G. 



Nay, I have taken occasion to garter my Stockings be- 
» him, as if i 


fore him, as If unawares of him. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 

2. To invest with the garter, as a member of 
the Order of the Garter. 

Tis the rich banker wins tho fair. 

The garter'd knight or feather d lieau. 

Somerville, To Phyllis. 


Cf. V/. gardy*, ,,ar,1a», Owl. garten e. Barter?] (gttr ' t6r . flgh ) i H . A ^ of the 

1. A tie or fastening to keep the stocking in *^bMdTflsH( which seeV 
place on the leg; especially, a band passing - ■ - • - v --^ 

round the log, either above or below the knee. 


Tlij garters frliiKcd wlth tho guide, 


Lid silver aglets hanging by. 
Greensleeves (Child’s Bi 


Ballads, IV. 248). 


Our Lotnliard country -girls along the coast 
Wear daggers In their garters. 

1) G. llmsettl, A Last Confession. 

2. Tho badge of the Order of the Garter (which 
see, below'); hence, membership in the order; 
also [wp.], the order itself: as, to confer or to 
receive the garter ; a knight of the Garter. 

I vow’d, base knight, when 1 did meet thee next, 
To tear tho garter from thy craven’s leg 
. v . • unworthily 


(Which 1 have done), because \ 

Til ' “ ‘ 1 


Thou wait installed lu that high degree. 

Stair,, 1 Hen. VI^ Iv. 1. 


Garter-king (gfir'tdr-king), n. See Garter king- 
at-arms, under garter. 

garter-plate (fflir'tftr-pl&t), n. A plate of gilt 
copper upon which the arms of a knight of the 
garter are engraved, and which is fixed in the 
back of the stall of the knight in St. George’s 
Ohapel, Windsor. Bee staU-plate. 

garter-ring (gfir 'tor-ring), n. A finger-ring 
made in imitation of a strap passing through a 
buckle and held by its tongue. Rueh rings dating 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even ear- 
lier. are not uncommon. They have no relation to the Or- 
der of the Garter, hut generally bear some religious motto. 

garter-anake (gfir'tdr-sn&k), *. The common 
name in the IJmtod States of the’ grass-snakes 
or ribbon-snakes of the genus Ewtcmia, harm- 


Snowy Heron {Gorget to ettndidittimm ). 

nivea is the common European species. G . ean- 
didissima is the corresponding American form, 
gas (gas), ft. [A word invented by the Bel- 
gian chemist van Helmont (died 1644), who 
expressly says “Hune spiritum, incognitum 
hactenus, novo nomine gas voco” (this, vapor, 
hitherto unknown, I calf by a new name, gas). 
The word came into generaf use: D. G. Dan. Bw. 
7. Pg. gas, Bp. It gas, Boss, goad, Hind, gds, 
Various guesses have been made at the 
word which might possiblyhave suggested the 
particular syllable gas, as D. geest (AS. gdst. E. 
ghost), spirit; G. gasekt, froth, foam; Sw .gam, 
ferment, efferversce: F. gaze, gauxe, etc.] 1. 
A substance possessing perfect molecular mo- 
bility and the property of indefinite expansion. 
The term was originally synonymous with air, but was 
afterward applied to substances supposed (but wrongly — 
see below) to be Incapable of reduction to allquid or solid 
state. In accordance with thlauae a gas was defined to be a 
permanently elastic fluid or air differing from common air. 
According to the kinetic theory ofgaaes, now accepted, the 
molecules of a gas are In a state of rapid motion In right 
lines, constantly colliding with one another and with the 
walls of any containing vessel, and hence exerting pressure 
against them. For example. In the case of air at ordinary 
temperatures it Is calculated that the average velocity of 
the molecules la about that of a rifle-bullet as It leavaa the 
gun. If agas is oomprosaed into leas voloma, the number 
of impacts against the aides of the containing venal is in* 


i or teuton Innrssm, and 

conversely (Boyle's tawj. Tho temperature, according to 
this theory, is ths average kinetic energy of a molecule j 

hence, increased temperature brings increased momentum, 

and eo increased pressure on the walle of the vessel. This 

theory alao explains many of the phenomena of viscosity. 

diffusion, etc. By increased premure and diminished tem- 
perature (at least below the critical point) any gas can be 
reduced to the liquid form, the amount of pressure and de- 
gree of oold required differing widely with different gases. 
The so-called jbotd or permanent poses, which were long 
supposed to be inooerdble, as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
etc., yield only to extreme conditions of cold and pressure. 
There is no essential difference between a pus and a vapor 

S ac vapor), but for convenience the latter name is given 
the gaseous form of substances which under the ordi- 
nary conditions of temperature and pressure are liquids or 
solids. Vapors and the gases most easily liquefied deviate 
must widely from Boyle s law, that the volume is inverse- 
ly proportional to the premure, and also from the law of 
too constant increment of expansion with increase of tem- 
perature. Oam are distinguished from liquid* by the 
name of eUutioJMdt, because of their power of indefinite 
expansion. (See liquid.) The number of gaseous bodies 
is great, and they (Offer greatly in their chemical proper- 
ties. They aro all. however, susceptible of combining 
ohemically with fluid and solid substances. Some of them 
are of great importance in the arts aud manufactures, as, 
for example, carbonic acid or carbon dloxld, sulphurous 
add or sulphur dioxid, and coal-gas. Oases are ordina- 
rily invisible. 

That such subterraneal steams will easily mingle with 
liquors, and imbue them with their own qualities, may 
be inferred from the experiment of mixing the go* (as 
the HolmoutJaas call it), or the scaroe eoagulable fumes 
of kindled and extinguished brimstone, with wine, which 
is thereby long preserved. 

Boyle, Origin and Virtues of Gems, it 
Qam are distinguished from other forms of matter, not 
only by their power of indefinite expansion so as to fill 
any vessel, however large, and by the great effect which 
heat has in dilating them, but by the uniformity and sim- 
plicity of the laws which regulate their changes. 

Clerk MaatweU, iloat, p. 81. 

Specifically — 2. In o oaUmining, any explosive 
mixture of fire-damp with common air. — 3. In 
popular language, a compound of various gases, 
used for illuminating and heating purposes. 
It Is some form of carbureted hydrogen artificially made 
and distributed by pipes to pointa of consumption. The 
common kind is eoal-gae, obtained from bituminous coals 
by carbonisation in retorts at a high temperature. A 
carbureted hydrogen gas, called water-gat, resulting from 
the passing of steam through a mass of incandescent car- 
bon and the subsequent admixture of hydrocarbons or 
other enriching substances, is also used. Oil-gat is an illu- 
minating gas obtained by the distilling at high tempera- 
ture of petroleum or other liquid hydrocarbons. 

4. A gas-light: as, the gas is dim; turn down 
the gas. [Colloq.j — 5. Empty or idle talk; 
frothy speech; rant. [Colloq.j 

Tis odd that our people should have not water on the 
brain, but a little gat there. Evutrton. 

Absorption of gases. See absorption.— Diffusion of 
gases. See difunon. -Effusion Of gases. See efution. 
— Qaa-llquor, liquor separated by condensers from crude 
ooal-gas In the process of manufacture. It contains In so- 
lution a number of ammonium compounds which would 
diminish the Illuminating power of the gas, and from 
which ammonium sulphate and chlorid ore manufactured. 
—Natural gas, combustible gas formed naturally in the 
earth. It Is sometimes found issuing through crevices, hut 
Is generally obtained by tiurlng. Natural gas has long 
been used In western China ana elsewhere. It has been 
found In great abundance in western Pennsylvania and 
the adjoining region of New York, as alao to a limited 
extent In Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia. It was first 
utilised in New York in 1821, and began about 1874 to bo 
of Importance commercially, especially in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh. The area over wiiloh natural gas and petro- 
leum are obtained In quantity, and the conditions of tlieir 
occurrence, are in most respects essentially the same, but 
the principal source of the gas in Ohio and Indiana Is a 
formation lower down In the geological series than that 
furnishing it in Pennsylvania. In the former States the 
gas comes from the Trenton limestone, a group belonging 
to the Lower Silurian ; in the latter, from the Devonian. 
The natural gas burned at Pittsburgh contains about 67 
per cent of marsh-gas, 22 of hydrogen, ft of an ethylene 
compound, 8 of nitrogen, together with a small percent- 
age of eartiofilc acid, carbonic oxld, olefiant gas, and oxy- 
gen. — Book-gaa. Same as natural go*. 
f&8 (gas), v. ; jpret. and pp. gassed, ppr. gassing . 
[< gas , *.] L trans. 1. To remove loose fila- 
ments from (net, laee, etc.) by passing the ma- 
terial between rollers ana exposing it to the 
aetion of a large number of minute lets of gas. 
— 2. To talk nonsense or falsehood to ; impose 
ugon bjr wheedling, frothy, or empty speech. 

Found that Falrspeech only wanted to gat me, which he 
did pretty effectually. Sketches of William* College, p. 72. 
But In all the rest, he's postin' you. 

SorBmef* Mag., IV. 210. 

XL intrans. To indulge in “gas” or empty 
talk; talk nonsense. [Slang.] 
gag&lier <gas-fr-15r'), n. See gaselier. 
g"l-analTifir (gas'an'a-U-cto). ft. An instru- 
ment for indicating the presence and quantity 
of the gases resulting from the destructive dis- 
tillation of eoaL 

gas-bag (gas'bag), a. 1. A bag for holding 
1 the use of dentists or for a lime- 
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light.— 2. A cylindrical bag of some gas-tight 
material fitted with a tube and valve so that 
it can be filled with air from an air-pump, it is 
used to close a gas-main during repairs, by inserting it in 

the pipe when empty, and then blowing it up till it fills 

the pipe completely, and servos as a cheek or stop for the 

Ta boastful, loquacious person ; a conceited 
gabbler. [Collou. aud vulgar.] 
gas-battery (gas 7 bat'Gr-i), n. A form of vol- 
taic battery, invented by Grove, in which the 
cell consists of two glass tubes, iu each of which 
is fused a platinum electrode covered with 
finely divided platinum and provided with bind- 
ing-screws above. One of the tubes in partially filled 
with hydrogen and the other with oxygen, aud toth are 
inverted over dilute sulphuric acid. The platinum elec- 
trodes ooolude part of the gases, and then play the |wrt of 
the sine and copper plates in an ordinary voltaic cell. 

gas-black (gas'blak), ft. A pigment obtained 
from burning gas. Bee black , n. 

Give the wood a coat of sixo and lampblack, and then 
use gatdtlaek in your polish-rubber. 

Workshop Receipt t, 2d aer., p. 261. 


gMB^ngbmr 



Itruuciwcll Ring. 

A, tent elevation of ring , B, section of bore, ring, i ... 

plate I a «, section anil elevation of ring ; t, bore of gun ; r, section 
of bearing-plate j dd, wuUs of gun. 

walls of the chamber, and tills expansion prevents thr 
escape of gas. The Krupp guns are furnished with tills 
device. 

Any coal suitable for 
gas. Bee coal. 


uevine. 

gas-coal (gas'kdl), *. 
making illuminating | 


gas-bleaching (gas'bl§ f ehing), n. The opera- 
tion of bleaching by means of sulphur dioxid. 
gas-boiler (gas'boi'tor), w. 1. A steam-boilei 



gas-boiler ^OO UVI IVI /. I 
with which gas is used as fuel. — 2. 

1 *1 M 1 1 J 1 A 1 


■boiler 
A small 



distribution of illuminating gas. The burner 
is fitted upon it. 

gas-bnoy fgas'boi), n. A buoy having a large 
chamber filled with compressed gas and carry- 
ing a lamp. By the ictlon of suitablo valves the gas 
can be mado to burn in the lamp for many weeks, consti- 
tuting a floating beacon. 

gas-burner (gas'bdr'nCr), n. The tip or arma- 
ture of a gas-burning lamp or bracket, through 
which the gasisoauseu to issue for consumption. 
Gas-burners are made in 


nplete exiiosu 
the burning gas Co a fresh 
supply of oxygen, and thua 
to obtain tho greatest 
amount of light with the 
least expenditure of gaa 
The resulting flames assume 
the fancied forms of beaks, 
bats' wings, fish-tails, cook- 
spurs, etc., whence the dif- 
ferent forms of burners have 
received distinctive names. 
The material used to tip or 
form tho tops of the burners 
has also given names to 
them, as the lava- tip burner. 



tain rate per 1, 
gas-compressor (gaB'kom-pres'or), w. A pump . 
used to Qompresa ooal-gas into portable reser- 
voirs, as for railroad-ears. 

Gascon (gas'kon), n. [< F. Gascon , < L. Vos- 
co(n-), usually in pi. Vasconcs, an inhabitant of 
Vasconitu now Gascony. Gf. Basque.] 1, A 
native of Gascony, a former province of south- 
western France, now divided into several de- 
partments.-— 2. A boaster or braggart ; a vain- 

S lorioiiB person: from the reputation of the 
Gascons as a race for extreme boastfulness. 
Bee gasconade — Gascon Wins, a name formerly given 
to wine brought into England from the south of Franco, 
especially red wine : nearly corresponding to tho modern 
claret or Bordeaux. 

gasconade (gas-ko-nfid'), ft. [< F. gasconade, < 
Gascon , an inhabitant of Gascony: see Gascon,"] 
A boast or boasting; vaunt; bravado; vaunt- 
ing or boustful talk. 

His great volubility and inlmltnhle manner of speak- 
ing. as well os the great courage he showed on those oc- 
casions, did sometimes betray him into that figure of 
speech which is commonly distinguished by the name of 

Tat' “ ““ 


gatoonade. 


Tatler , No. lift. 


These brilliant expeditious too often evaporated ill a 

tew* 


mere border fray, or in an empty gatcom 
walls of Grunudn. Prrucatt, Ford. 


, cockapur burner; 4, bnt's-wlng 
burner , c, Argiuid burner. 

See burner. — Axgand gOS- 


bunier, a gas-burner made to pruduoe a flame on the 
principle of that of the Argand lamp (which see, under 
lamp). - Intensive gas-burner, a multiple gas-burner 
formed by a number of tat’s-wing burners arranged cir- 
cularly about the supply-pipe. The flames meet and form 
a continuous sheet of name. 

gas-carbon (gas'kttr'bqu), n. Solid carbon 
formed in gas-retorts. See carbon. Also called 
in England gas-cinders and gtis-coke. 

gas-check (gas'chek), n. A device for prevent- 
ing the escape of gas through tho vent or around 
the breech-mechanism which closes the rear 
end of the bore or chamber of any breech-load- 
ing small-arm, machine-gun, or cannon, in small- 
anus the metallic cartridge -case, copper or brass, serves 
as an effective gas-chock. (See obturation , obturator, fer- 
meture.) The Broadwell gas-check consists of a curved 
steel or copper ring aud a circular bearing-plate slightly 



A A, breech-block ; BP, expanding bolt mad bolt-head : CC, ex- 
panding eteel ring or mukcheck; S, spiral spring 5 A check-nut and 

hollowed out The curved ring !■ fitted into a counter- 
bore or recess in the rear end of the bore or cliamtier, 
and is held firmly In position by the lireeeh-closing appa- 
ratus carrying the bearing-plate. The ring is self-adjust- 
ing bi Its seat and the bearing-plate is easily adjusted. 
On firing, the gas expands the up of the ring against the 


made under the 
and Isa., I. 8. 

gasconade (gas-ko-nad'), r.i.; pret. and pp. 
gasconaded, ppr. gasconading. [< gasconade , ».] 
To boast; brag; vaunt; bluster. 

Or let the reader represent to himself tho miserable 
charlatancrie of a ffatamading secretary affecting to place 
himself upon a level with Ciosar, by dictating to three 
amanuenses at once. Be (jurineey, Plato. 

gasconader (gas-ko-nuMGr), « . A great boaster. 

gas-condenser (gas'kon-den's^r), n. All appa- 
ratus through whieli coal-gas for illuminating 
purposes is passed as it comes from tho retorts, 
to free it from tar. The hot gns is made to traverse 
a scries of convoluted pipes In a chamber filled wllli cold 
water, causing the precipitation of the tnr, which can then 
be drawn off by suitable devices. The gss posses from 
the condenser to the wnshei. 

gaje^nest, n. pi. Bamo as galligaskins. Beau. 

gascromb (gas'krom), n. [A bad spelling of 
caschrom.] See caschrom. 

Even the savage UighlAiidmcii, in Caithness and Suth- 
erland, can make more work, and totter, with their gat- 
cromh, or whatever they call It Scott, Pirate, II. 

gag-drain (gas'dran), n. In coaUmimng, a head- 
ing driven in a coal-mine for the special pur- 
pose of carrying off fire-damp from the goaf, or 
from anv working. [Eng.] 

gaseity (ga-se'i-ti ), w. [< gase-ous + -ity.] The 

state of being gaseous. 

gagelier (gas-o-ler'), n. [< gas + -elier, in bar- 
barous imitation of chandelier.] A chandelier 
adapted for burning gas instead of candles. 
Bee chandelter. Also written gasalicr. 

As wo totli entered the drawing if mm, we found Bell 
standing right under the central gaudier. 

W. Black, Phaeton, 111. 

gas-engine (gas'en'jiu), «. A heat-engine in 
whicli a mixture of gas and air is successively 
compressed, ignited, expanded, and rejected, 
transforming neat of combustion into work. 
Illuminating, heating, and 11 natural ’ gases and the vapors 
of petroleum aru the usual combustible elements. The 
engine is usually single-acting, and its cylinder is covered 
with a " water-jacket ** to prevent injury l»y ttio incandes- 
cent charge. It Is now built in large sixes and Is very 
economical of fuel. 

gas-engineer (ffas'en-ii-uer*), w. In a theater, 
etc., one who directs the application and use of 
gas and other media of artificial illumination. 

The gat-engineer, a functionary who in a modem theat- 
rical establishment of the first rank must also to an elec- 
trician. Scribner * Mag., IV. 440. 





gaseous 
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gaseous (gas'^-us), a. [< gas + •e-out; m Bp. gas-beater (gaa'M'ter), s. 1. A group of gas- 
gascoso. Cf. it. gasoso == F. powux.] 1. In burners arranged in an open fireplace or in an 


the form of gas or an aUriform fluid; of the na- 
ture of gas. 

Tin* imtatuiice employed I In the principle of muHcuUr 
motion], whether it Ik* fluid, gasmm , elMtlc, electrical, 
or none of these, or nothing resembling these, ii unknown 
to uh Patty, Hat. Theul., vii. 

Oxygen and nitrogen are examples of gases which are 
not known in any other Uian the gaseous condition 

Husky, Physiography, p. 87. 
2. Figuratively, wanting substance or solidity ; 
flimsy. 

Unconnected, gamma Information. Sir J. Stephen. 

gaseousness (gas'$-us-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gaseous, 
gas-fleld (gtts'fSlak n. A region or area of ter- 
ritory from which natural gas is obtained in 
sufficient quantity to be of economical impor- 
tance. 

gas-fitter (gas'flt'Ar), n. One whose business 
is the fitting up of buildings, etc., with all the 
requisites for the use of illuminating gas. 
gas-flxtpro (gas'flks'tqr), n. A permanent ap- 
paratus for the burning of illuminating gas, in- 
cluding a burner or set of burners and the tube 
connecting it with a gas-pipe, a key or keys for 
turning the flow of gas on or on, etc. Bee gas- 
bracket and gaseher. 

gas-farnace (guH'Mr'nas), n. 1. A furnace 
heated by the combustion of gas.— >2. A fur- 
nace for distilling gas from coal or some other 
form of carbon. 

gag-gage (gas'gaj), n. An instrument for as- 
certaining tin* pressure of gas, generally con- 
sisting of a bent graduated tube containing wa- 
tor or mercury, open at one end and with the 
other screwed into the vessel containing the 
gas. 

gas-globe (gaH'glob), n. A globe of glass or 
porcelain used to shade a gas-light, 
gas-govemor (gas'guv'ta-ngr), n. 1. An 
apparatus, controlled by gas-pressure, which 
regulates the speod of a stoam-engiue drivinj 
a gas-exhauster, thus maintaining any require 
pressure or exhaust. — 2. A device for regulat- 
ing the flow of illuminating gas from a burner 
and proventing waste. 

Also called gas-regulator, 
gas-gun (gfts'gun), n A pipe in which gases 
aro exploded for signaling purposes. 


inclosed stove, for warming a room by the di- 
rect or reflected heat of gas-jeta. — 2. A small 
portable gas-stove for beating tools, melting 
solders, etc. 

gashful (gash'ftd), a. [A corruption of gastful, 
ghastful, appar. by vague association with 
gash i . Cf. gasMy for gastly, ghastly. The op- 
posite change appears in wistful for wistyu,'] 
Ghastly ; frightful; deathlike. [Prov. Eng.] 

‘ ly or 
Eng.] 

The general dulneea (gasMinm wu MnuWickam'satrong 
expreealon) of her present life. 

tHciens, Domtiey and Son, rilL 

gashly (gash'll), a. [A corruption of _ 
ghastly , appar. by vague association wii 
gash*. Cf. gaskful^} Ghastly; horrible; dread- 
ful; deadly. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Their warm and wanton embraces of living bodies 111 
agreed with their offerings Dlls man i Hum, to gashly ghosts. 

Fuller , Pisgali Sight, IV. vii. 27. 

By all that Is hirsute and gaaMy. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, v. 216. 

gas-holder (gas'hdl'dfcr), n. A vessel for the 
storage of gas after purification, and for regu- 
lating its flow through street-mains, burners, 
etc. See out under gasometer, 

gash-vein (gash'v&n), n. In mining , a fissure 
containing veinstone or ore, or both inter- 
mixed, which does not extend downward or up- 
ward into another formation or group of strata. 
A gush appears usually to be the result of a shrinkage, or 
of some slight tension of the ruck hi which it occurs. Fu- 
ture, os used In the term Jlature-vein, means a crack which 
lias a deep-seated cause, and which therefore may be ex- 
pected to extend downward or upward, regardless of any 

' Mon. 

pper 

into tlie underlying Clue limestone, "or Into the overlying 
shales of the Hudson River group. 

gasification (gas'i-fl-k&'shqn), w. [Ab gasify + 
-ation. Cf. F. aazdifioation.} The act or pro- 
cess of converting a substance into gas, or pro- 
ducing gas from it. 

gasiform (gas'i-fdrm), a, K gas + L. forma , 
form. Cf. Y.gazHformc.} Gaseous; aSriform. 


a. Lighted hy means 

. „ gas : as, a gasMghted hall. 

(gas'll'ting), n, Illumination by 
means of gas. 

The present system of gaslighting. 

meet. Hen. (Amer.X XU. 4. 

gas-lime (gas'llra), H. Lime that has been used 
as a filter for the purification of illuminating 

gas. 

The blnlsh-yreen mass whieh la produoed In the 

eatlon of illuminating gas . ' " * 

name of “retaae gae-ama,” 


C. T, Daub, Leather, p. 226. 


g ae -l iq nor (gas'lik'Gr), n, A liquid containing 
ammonia and ammonium carbonate and suE 
phid, besides other products, obtained from 
coal in the manufacture of lllmnhintiiig gas. 
gas-machine (gas'mjy-sh&i'), n. An apparatus 
for carbureting air in making illuminating gas 
in small quantities: a carbureter, 
gas-main (gas'm&n), n. One of the principal 
underground pipes which convoy gas from the 
gas-works to the places where ft is to be con- 
sumed. 

gas-man (gas'man), ». 1. A man employed in 
the manufacture or concerned with the supply- 
ing of illuminating gas.— 2. In coal-mining, an 
employee who examines the underground work- 
ings for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
fire-damp is present in dangerous quantity, and 
who also has supervision of the ventilation. — 
8. Theat,, the person who controls the lights 
on the stage. 

gas-meter (gas 'm3 't6r), a. An apparatus 
through which illuminating gas is made to pass, 
in order to ascertain the number of cubic feet 
of it produced at gas-works or consumed by 
those supplied with it. Of till! apparatus there are 




fleation, < garsen , garmn , gaarcyn , gash, scarify, 
< OF. garser , scarify («f. later garscher, chap, os 
the hands or lips; cf. ML. garsa, scarification) ; 
perhaps ult. < Gr. furrow, scratch: 

see character,'} To raako a long deep incision 
in, as ficsli; cut deeply into the flesh of: as, to 
gash a person’s cheek. 

Gashed with honourable scars, 

Low In Glory's lap they lav. 

Montgomery , Battle of Alexandria. 

gash 1 (gash), n. [Earlier garsh , garse, < ME. 
garse, garce , gerse; from the vern.l An in- 
cision or cut, relatively long and deep; par- 
ticularly, a cut in fiosh ; a slash. 

Touclto and handle ye luy side, It hath the gathe of the 
spenre. J. Udall, On Luke xxiv. 

Ought wu, like mailmen, to tear off the plasters that 
tho lenient hand of prudence had spread over the wounds 
and gashes which in our delirium of ambition we had 
given to our own body? Burke, Speech at Bristol, 178a 
The dell, ujm>ii the mountain's crest, 

Yawned like a gash on warrior's breast 

Soott, L. of the L., ill 26. 

gash* 2 (gash), a. [Be.; supposed to be an abbre- 
viation of F. sagaee , < L. sag ax. sagacious : see 
sagacious.} 1. Hhrewdj sagacious; having the 
appearance of sagacity joined with that of self- 
importance. j 

He was a gash and falthfu* tyke 
As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 

2. Lively and fluent in discourse; talkative. 

Good claret lioat keeps out the canid, 

And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man halth gash and b&uld, 

And heaves Ills satil Iwyoud the moon. 

Bamsay, Poems, II. 206. 

3. Trim ; well dressed. 

Here fanners gash, in ridin' gralth, 

Clued lioddln by their cottars. 

Bums, Holy Pair. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

gash 2 (gash), v, •*. [< gash*, a„ 2.] To con- 

verse; gossip; tattle; gusli. [Scotch.] 

She lea'es them gashin' at their cracka. 

An' slips out by lieraelf. Bums, Halloween. 


fluid from, or convert into gas, as by the appli- 
cation of heat, or other chemical process. 

AH that has lived most die, and all that Is dead must 
be disintegrated, dissolved, or pasitlni. 

Life cf Pasteur, tr. by Lady Claud Hamilton, p. 41. 

gas-indicator (gas'in'di-kfi-tor), n. An instru- 
ment for indicating tho pressure of gas in a 
pipe, or the presence of fire-damp in a mine, 
gas-jet (gas'jot), n. 1. A spout of flame issu- 
ing from a gas-burner. — 2. A gas-burner, 
gasket (gasket), n. [Appar. corrupted from F. 
gareette , a gasket, a o&t-o’-iiino-taiis, < Bp. gar- 
ecta , a gasket, hair which falls in locks on the 
temples ; origin unknown. The It. gaschetta , a 
gasket, appears to be from E.] 1. Naut,, one 
of several bands of sennit or canvas, or small 
linos, used to bind the sails to the yards, gaffs, 
or ra&Bts when furled. Also called casket. 

Here, too, we had our southeaster tacks aboard again, 
—slip-ropes, buoy-ropes, . . . and rope-yarns for gaskets. 

JL H.JDana, Jr., Before tho Mast, p. 98. 

1 noticed a man clamber ont on the jib-boom to snug 
the jib, that showed disposition to blow clear of its gas- 
kets. W. d Russell, Sailor's Sweetheart, x. 

2. In mack,, a strip of leather, tow, plaited 
hemp, or similar material, used for packing a 
piston, as of the steam-engine and its pumps.— 
feuntg&lkct. See bunt-parireL— Quarter gUktt, a gas- 
ket placed atmnt half-way out on the yard. 
gMUag (gas'king), n. [Cf. gasket, 2.] Pack- 
ing, usually of hemp. 

The flanch on which this cover rests Is grooved a little 
to admit of "gadcing” being Inserted, tfre, Diet, 1. 872. 

gMldnst (gas'kins), n. pi. [Ahtogaseoynes, abbr. 
of ^aUtfjaskiiu, gauogascoynes, etc.] Same as 

If one break, the other will hold ; or, If both break, your 
gaskins fall. Shot., T. N., 1. 6. 

gas-lamp (g&B'l&mp), n. A lamp containing 
one or more fixtures supplied with gas-burners 
for giving light in a building or street 
gas-light (gas'lit), ft. Light, or a provision for 
light, produced by the combustion of coal-gas; 
a gas-jet, or the light from it. 

The gas-light wavers dimmer. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


tity const 

wet meter Is composed of an outer box about three fifths 
filled with water. Within this Is a revolving four-cham- 
bered drum, each chamber being capable of containing a 
definite quantity of gas, which is admitted through a pipe 
in the center of the meter, and, owing to the arrangement 
of tlie partitions of the chambers, causes the drum to 
maintain a constant revolution. This sets In motion a 
train of wheels carrying the hands over the dials which 
mark tlie quantity of gas passing. The dry meter eon- 
slats of two or three chambers, each divided by a flexible 
partition or diaphragm, by the motion of which the capa- 
city on one side Is diminished, while that on the other Is 
Increased. By means of slide-valves, like those of a steam- 
engine, worked by tlie movement of the diaphragms, the 
gas to be measured passes alternately In and out of each 
space. The contractions and expansions set In motion the 
clookwork which marks the rate of consumption. The 
diaphragms in all tho chambers are so connected that they 
move In concert. 

gas-motor (gas'mS'tpr), n. Same as gas-engine. 

Gas-motors, which are employed in a certain measure, 
have rendered electric lighting economical. 

Hospitalier, Electricity (trans.), p. 264. 

Same as gazogene. 


o-l€n, -lin), n. [< gas 
> lightest volatile liquid 
product commonly obtained from the distilla- 
tion of petroleum, its apeclflo gravity Is .628 to .6678 

£ 5* to «r B.X It Is used In vapor-stoves, and for saturat- 
g air or gas In gas-machines or carbureters, 
gasolier (g&s'p-ler), n. A chandelier in whieh 
gas is used. [Trade use.] 
gasometer (g&s-om'e-ttr), n. [= F. gazombtre 
= Bp. gasometro as Pg. gazometro as It. gasome- 
trossD.Q, Dan. Sw. gasometer; as gas + Gr. 
frfrpov, a measure.] 1. In chem . : (a) An instru- 
ment or apparatus intended to measure, col- 
lect, preserve, or mix different gases. (&) An 
instrument for measuring the quantity of gas 
employed in any chemical experiment. — 2. A 
reservoir or storehouse for gas, especially for 
the ordinary illuminating gas produoed in gas- 
works. whieh supplies the various pipes em- 
ployed in lighting streets and houses. The main 
part of the atrnoture la a cylindrical gaa-holder, formed 
of riveted aheet-irou platea braced Internally, cloeedatthe 




fltfpingly (gta 

or brickwork wiuMiia of corresponding form, in wluob n*r * vrifn mar 
itrlsea or falls according to (he amount of gas passing into 
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'ping-11), adv. In a gasping man- 
» w«a* gasps. 

gM-pipe (gas'pip), a. A pipo for the convey- 
Mud^lroraVi Qwm gafl-Dlant (gas'plant), n. 1. A name of the 

‘JsaLlBJL.WA, 

gas-holder In often used for the whole structure, u more 
appropriate then gasometer, since It ii not In any aenae a 
meter. 

gasometrio (gas-$-met'rik), a . [As gasometer 
+ 4c.] Of or pertaining to gasometry or the 


measurement of gases.-. aMomatrie analysis, in 
ehem., the process or separating and estimating the rela- 
tive proportions of the constituents of a gaseous body. 
This is effected either by the action of absorbents, as on 
gas contained In a eudiometer, or by exploding the gas 
with oxygen and observing the volumes before and after 
explosion. 

gasometry (gas-om'e-tri), a. [« F. gasomStric 
sb Bp. gasometria a Pg. gcusometria ; as gasome- 
ter + -y.] Tho science, art, or practice of mea- 
suring gases. 

gMOiOOpe (gaa'S-skdp), n. [< gas + Gr. omirriv, 
view.] An instrument for Indicating the pres- 
ence of gas in buildings, mines, etc. 

gas-oven (gas'uv'n), a. An oven heated by 
jets of burning gas. 

gasp (g&sp)» «>. [< ME. gastten , gayspen , < IceL 
geispa = 8w. g&spa, dial, gtspa, yawn, = Dan. 


gispe, gasp. Cf . LG. japsen , yawn, which sug- 
gests that gasp stands for *yaps (cf. clasp , ME. 
clapsen, hasjt, dial, haps, etc.), a deny, of gape; 
but this does not suit the Scand. forms; Ieel. 
gapa could not produce geispa.'] I. intrans. 1. 
To labor for breath with open mouth ; respire 
convulsively; pant with great effort. 

For thee I lougde to ltuo, for thee nowe welcome death ; 
And welcome be that happle pang, that stops my gasping 
breath. Gascoigne, Flowers, In Trust In Treason. 

Those nigged usmes to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 

Milton, Sonnets, vl. 

2. To desire with eagerness; crave vehe- 
mently. 

Quenching the gasping furrowes thirst with rayne. 

Spenser , Shep. Gal., April. 
E'en so my gasping soul, dissolv'd In tesrs, 

Doth search for thee, my God. 

Quarles, Emblems, lv. 11. 

To gasp fbr or after, to pant, strain, or long for: as, to 
gasp for breath ; to gasp jot or after freedom. 

The Castilian and his wife had the comfort to lie under 
the same master; who, seeing liow dearly they loved one 
another, and gasped after liberty, demanded a most exor- 
bitant price for their nuisom. Spectator, No. 198. 

n. tram. To emit or utter gaspingly: with 
assay, forth , out, etc. 

And long was It not ere they gasped vp the goste. 

Sir T. More , Cumfort against Tribulation (1678), f»1. 42. 
Bliu couldn't see even her children's faces, though we 
hoard her gasping out their names. Dickens . 

gasp (g&sp), n . [= Icel. gewni = Dan. gisp: from 
the verb. ] The act of catching the breath with 
open mouth : labored respiration; a short, con- 
vulsive catching of tho breath. 


itB exhalation of an inflammable vapor. — 2. An 
establishment or 4( 1 plant” for the manufacture 
and supply of gas; a gas-works with all the 
necessary adjuncts, as street-mains, offices, etc. 
gas-plate (gas'plfit), n. A slightly hollowed 
hardened steel disk set. in the face of the slid- 
ing-block of tho Krupp breech-mechanism to 
receive the direct force of the ]>owder-gases. 
gas-plot (gas'plot), n. In theaters, a diagram 
prepared by the gas-engineer for each act in a 
play, upon which is plotted a plan of the scene, 
with the positions of all pockets and lights, 
the names of the men stationed at them, ana 
a memorandum of the duties and cues of each, 
gas-pore (gas'por), n. A cavity in a mineral 
containing gas-bubbles. Sorhy. Bee inclusion. 
gas-port (gas'pSrt), n. A port used in the man- 
agement of gas, as 44 plugs” and hydrants are 
used for water. 

Around natural gat-ports grau lias been green all win- 
ter as in summer. 

Mew York Semi-weekly Tribuns, March 11, 1887. 
gas-purifier (gas'pfi # ri-fWir), n. In gas-making, 
an apparatus for freeing the gas from sulphur 
compounds, and through which the gas is caused 
to flow os it comes from the gas- washer or 
scrubber. One form is the wet-lime purifier. In which 
the gas traverses a number of chambers partially filled 
with s creamy mixture of lime and water, through which 
It bubbles. In the dry-lime purifier moistened hydrate 


of lime is jriaced on iron trays, through which the gas Is 

... j ron 


filtered. In other purifiers hydrated sesquloxld 
a. . . * stltutod for the lime. 


and other materials are suhsl 
the action of the purifier, the gas is ready for use. 

gas-range (gas'rfinj), n . A cooking-stove or 
range in which gas is used as fuel. 

gas-register (gas'rej'is-t£r), n. An apparatus 
for recording the pressure of gas. it is a cylinder 
covered with paper, and made to revolve liy clockwork. 
Time Is Indicated by vertical graduations oil the pafier, 
while tho pressure of tho gas lu the mains controls a im-ii- 
dl, the point of which rests against the cylinder, and re- 
cords in a rising and falling line the changes in pressure. 

gas-regulator (gas'reg'v- 14 - t 2 r )> ”• Same as 
gas-governor . 

gas-retort (gas'rfi-tArt*), n 4 A chamber in 
which carbonaceous matter is distilled to pro- 
duce illuminating gas. 

gas-ring ( gas'ring), n. In some forms of breech- 
loading firearms, a gas-check consisting of a 
thin steel or copper plate perforated to the 
exact size of the caliber of the gun, and serv- 
ing aB a face-plate to tho breech-block. Tho 
chandler of the breech-block is larger than the hole In the 
j>late,»o that when a charge explodes In thc gun tho gas 


Qasteromyoetes 

’ (gas'i), a. [< gas + -pi.] 1. Perfcain- 
~ing'to, characteristic of, or containing gas; 
gaseous. 

A kind of fuel that does not burn with a bright gassy 
flame. Huxley, Physiography, p. 244. 

2. Given to **gaB” or 44 gassing*’; prone to con- 
ceited, boastful, or high-flown talk: as, a gassy 
fellow. [Slang.] 

Gassy politicians in Congress. AT. A . Rev., CXLIII. 220. 

fSth.n. A Middle English form of ghost. 
gast*t (g&at), v. t. [< ME. gusttn (pret. gaste, 
pp. gasted, gast), frighten, make afraid, also in 
comp, agasten (pret. agastc, pp. agasted, usual- 
ly mast, > mod. E. a gast, misspelled aghast), 
< AS. gSstan, frighten, found only once in 
pret. pi. Q&ston (“Hie gallon Godes cempan 
garS and HgS,” they afflicted God’s champions 
with spear and flamo (‘with tire and sword ’) — 
Juliana, 17) &s G. dial, (Uuv.) gnsten, afflict, 
make afraid; prob. not connected, as is com- 
monly understood, with AB. gast, E. ghost (as 
if 4 terrify by a ghostly apparition’), but rather 
formed, with deriv. -t, from the root (V gais) 
of Goth, us-gaiqfan, make afraid, us-gtvman, be 
amazed, prob. akin to L. hatrere , stick fast, ad- 
here, the connecting notion appearing in the ex- 
pressions 4 to root to the spot with terror,’ 4 to 
transfix with terror,’ 4 to stand transfixed with 
astonishment,’ etc. Henee gaster , and gasily , 
now usually spelled ghastly : boo ghastly , aghast , 
etc.] To terrify; frighten; strike aghast. 

Bote Trcuthe Kind techen ow . . . 

liothe to soweu and to Mitten and aauen bin tilth©, 

Gaste croweii from his corn. 

JHers Plowman (A), vli. 120. 

Confoundtd hou the wiso men, f fast f“ perterrltl," Vulg.) 
’ ** s dismayed and taken," A. V.J. 


After 1111(1 c*3t thei bon [ “ they are 


Or whether 
Full suddei 


Wydif, Jer. vill. 0. 
r gasted by the noise I mode, 
nly he fled. 

Shak., Lear (ed. Furness), II. 1. 
I made tlieo file, and quickly leave tliy hold, 

Thou never wast in all thy life ao gast. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 120. 

gas-table (gas'ta'bl), n. In a theater, a table 
and an upright slab near the proscenium on 
the prompt-side of the stage, upon which are a 
number of valves and switches whereby the gas- 
engineer controls all the lights in the house, 
gastaldite (gas-tal' dlt). n. [Named after Prof. 
B. Gastaldi.] A variety of glaucouhane. 
gas-tank (gas'tangk), n. A gas-holder; a gas- 
ometer. 

gas-tar (gas'tttr), n. Bame as coal-tar . 
gaster 1 (gas'tCr), V. t. [Freq. of gast 2 .] To 
frighten; scaro. [Prov. Eng.j 

If the fellow be not out of his wits, then will T never 
have any more wit while I live I Either the sight of tho 
lady has gastered him, or else he's drunk, or else ho walks 
In his sleep. Beau, and Ft., Wit at Several Woajioiis, II. 8. 


A qniet gasps or twalne, 
And being dei “ 


Egelred shortly gaue 
m or twalne, 

Lead, his noble tonne 


rom the explosion files Imck Into the chandler, forcing 
the plate or ring forward against the breech of the gun. 

gas-sand (gas 'sand), n. Sandstone yielding gaster 3 (gaB'tdr), n. [NL., < L. gaster 
natural gas. The various beds of sandstone in the gas 
and petroleum region of Pennsylvania arc frequently colled 
sands. 


^(gas 1 _ 

gastr -), <_Gr. yaarfip (gen. yaarl/mc, syncopated 


And being dead, his uobU 
Succeeded him in ralgne. 

Warner, Albion's England, iv. 22. 
Let all be huah’d, each softest motion coate, 

Be every loud tumultuous thought at peace, 

And every radar gasp of breath 
Be calm as in the arms of death. 

Congress , On Mrs. A. Hunt, Singing. 
Then Balin told him brokenly and In gasps 
All that had chanced. Tennyson, Bolin and Balan. 

The last glSP, the final expiration In death ; hence, the 
utmost extremity ; the expiring effort 
To the last gasp I deny thee. 

Fletcher ( and another), Elder Brother, v. 1. 
The Rebellion seems once more at its last gasp; the Duke 
Is marched, and the rebels fly before him, In the utmost 
want of money. Walpole , Letters, IL 16. 

gasparillo (gas-pa-ril'd), n. [W. Ind.] 1. In 
Trinidad, the wood of a species of Lieania , a 
rosaceous genus resembling Chrvsobalanus. — 2. 
In Jamaica, a species of Eschbeckia, a rutaceous 
genus, the bark of which has tonic properties, 
gasping (gfcs'ping), n. [Verbal n. of gasp, e.] 
A convulsive effort of breathing. 

Wonnda, shrieks, and gaspings are his proud delight, 
And he by heUlannesa his prowes scans. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xi. 27. 

^ (pAs^ing),jo. a. Convulsive ; spasmod- 

* trove to speak, but naught but gasping sighs 
His lips could utter. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, L 42L 
They found him lying on the floor, . . . extremities cy- 
•notie and oold, ana respiration gasping. 

. Medical Norn, ML m . 


Tho Hheflleld gas-sand, tho lowest lu Warren Go., Is of 
Chemung age. Amer. Jour. Set , ad ser., XXVI. 800. 

Gasserian (ga-sfl'ri-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the German physician Gas serins (1505-77) : as, 
tho Gasserian ganglion, often mistakenly called 
the Gasserian. Bee ganglion . 

gassing (gas'ing), n. [Verbal n. of gas, e.] 1, 
The process of singeing lace, cotton, yarn, etc., 
to remove the hairy filaments. 

The gassing or singeing. In which process the [silk] yarn 
la ran continually through a gas flame at a speed carefully 
regulated so that the flame shall burn off the loose fila- 
ments. Harper's Mag., LX XI. 260. 

2. The act or practice of talking in an idle, 
empty manner; talking nonsense. [Slang.] 

gassing-friima (gas'ing-fr&m), ». An appara- 
tus in which yarns are run off from one bobbin 
to another and carried through gas-flames in 
the operation of gassing, a stop-motion Is used to 
draw the yarn out of the flame in case it knots and stops, 
and thus prevent It from burning off. 

Gftflriot’fl cascade (gas'i-gts kas-kfid'). An 
electrical discharge having the appearance of 
a cascade passing over the surface of a cup 
or beaker placed within the receiver of an air- 
pump. 

gauoul (ga-sttl'), n. [Morocco.] A mineral 
soap exported in considerable quantities from 
Morocco. 

gms-etove (gas'stav), a. An apparatus for uti- 
lizing coal-gas, water-gas, or the vapor of gaso- 
lene in heating and cooking, by means of small 
jets. Large gas-stoves are sometimes called 
gas-ranges* 


vaarpdg, in comp, yanrpo-, rarely yacrrrfto-), the 
nelly, stomach, maw, the womb; doubtfully 
identified with Bkt. jathara, the belly, womb, 
and with L. venter, the holly, womb: see vm- 
tor 1 .] The stomach ; the holly or abdomen : 
rarely used alone, but entering into many com- 
pounds and derivatives referring to the stom- 
ach, abdomen, or abdominal organs, or a part 
likened thereto. 

gasteric (gas-ter'ik), a. Same as gastric. Thom- 
as, Med. Diet. 

gastero-. Same as gastro-, combining form of 
gaster 2 . 

Gasterocoma (gas-te-rok' 9 -mjj), ». [NL. (Gold- 
fuss, 1820). < Gr. yuoriip, stomach. + nApy, hair.] 
The typical genus of the family Gasterocomidw. 

Gastarocomida (gas'tg-r$-kora'i-de), n. pi 
[NL., < Gasterocoma + -idee.] A family of en- 
criniteH or fossil crinoids, found in the Devo- 
nian rocks. 

Gasterolichenes (gas'tg-rp-ll-ke'nSz), *. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. yaoriip, stomach, + tetxfp, lichen.] 
A small group of plantshaving algal gonidia and 
fungal hyphm which form a periaium, and pro- 
duce spores in the same manner as the Gastc- 
romycetes . especially of ljycoperdon . Two gen- 
era and three species are known. 

Gagteromyoetes (gas'te-rA-mi-se'tflx), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. yaerrijp, stomach, + p<>kw, pi. /sfayref, 
mushroom.] In mycology, ono of the principal 
divisions of the Basidiomycetes, characterized 
by having the hymenium inclosed, lining small 
cavities, which are formed within a peridium. 
The principal genera ore Geaster (earth-star) and Lyeoper 
don (puffball). Some speeles of the latter attain a large 
•lie. See eat tinder emoperidium. 



gastoromycotous (gas # t§-r$-ml-s8'tus), a. Be- 
longing to or having the characters of G aster o- 
mycctes. 

Gasteropegmata (gas'tg-rd-peg'ma-tft), n. j>L 

S NL., < Gr. yaoTtjp, stomach, *f vrf/yfta^ a thing 
astonod, a frame: see pegm. 1 A division or 
subordar of lyopomatous braeniopods, charac- 
terised by the attachment to foreign substances 
of the ventral valve, proposed for the family 
Granudw. 

Gasterophilns, Gastrophilus (gas-to-rof gas- 
trof'i-lus), w. [NL., < Gr. yatrnjp, stomach, + 
jb'Aof, loving.] A leading genus of dipterous 
insects, of the family (Estridai. or bot-fiies. sev- 
eral species of which infest the horse anu asB. 
fj. equCu tliu mini mou bot-fly of the home, which lay* it* 
eggsoii the skin, wlicnee they are transferred to the stom- 
ach hy the animal In licking Itself, there to hatch into the 
larvw or grubs known as 1 m>U, which arc (msseil per anuin 
and liecomu mature flies In dung or earth. Also Gaotrus. 
See cut under bot-fly. 

gasteropod, gastropod (gan'te-ro-pod, gas'tro- 
pod). n. and a . [< NL. (/as tar op us. gastropus 
7-poo-): * e poster opodo us.] I. n. Agastropo- 
douB mollusk; any one of tho Gasteropoda . 

H, a. Gastropod ouh. 

Also gasteropodan. f?a*tro]>odan. 

[The form gastropod is more eommonly used.] 
GMteropoda, Gastropoda (gas-te-rop'9-dtt, 
gas-trop'o-dii), n. pi. [NL. (Cuvier, 1798), neut. 
pi. of gas tor opus, gastrojms {-pod-): see naste- 
ropodous.] A group of mollusks to which dif- 
ferent values and limits have been assigned. 
(a) Originally it wum eoiisidured by some as a section and by 
others as an order of the mollusks, which were then ranked 
as a class, biter 1 1 whm raised to a class and almost univer- 
sally accepted as such (1) It has generally been custom- 
ary to include In it all the mollusks with a distinct head 
and foot (IuvcIojkmI from the abdominal surface, thus con- 
trasted with tlie classes Cephalopoda and Ptcropada. (2) 
By many It has been extended to Include all having a 
head, thus embracing tlie l*teropoda and excluding only 
the CevhaloiHxta. (3) By others It has been restricted to 
those having u distinct head, abdominal foot, and a spiral, 
itibsplrul, or low ovul or coulc shell or naked !>ody, thus 
excluding the Noap/utpada. (4) By others still It has been 
further coufliied to those having a spiral or sulMiilral shell 
or naked liody, ami a more or less asymmetrical arrange- 
ment of the internal organs, tlie Chitonidas and somo naked 
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mtgroptirid. (gas-te-ron'-. gas- 

trop'tg-rid), w. A $a§£tt^od efthe teasMy Gas- 
teropteridw. 

Gasferoptarid*, Gaetropterlda (gasM$-rop-, 
gae-trop-ter'i-de), n.pl. [NL. (Swamson, 1840), 
? Gastvropteron 4* -iaasJ] A family of tectibran- 
ohiato gastropods, typified by the genus Gas- 
teropteron. The animal lias very wide expanded eplpo- 
dia or lateral swimming-lobes, a cephalic dlslc without ten- 
tacles, and the rad ula without oentral teeth, but with large 
pectinated lateral teeth and numerous aculeate marginal 
ones. The shell is internal, small, and nautlliform or 
patulous. Between SO and 80 species are known. 

Garter op te ro n, Qastr op ter o n (gas-te-rop'-, 
gas-trop'te-ron), ft. [NL. (Meckel, 1813), < Gr. 
yacrrijp, stomach, + irrepdv, wing.] A notable 
genus of teetibranehiate gastropods, typical of 
the family Gasteropteridce. The visceral ganglia are 
in three pairs, right and left ; and the esophageal ring has 
a i«ir of cerebral and a pair of pedal ganglia, with six vis- 
ceral ganglia. The form was at first supposed to be a 
pteropod. 


Gagterotricha (gas-t$Hrot'ri-k|), 4. pi 
as Gastrotrieha. 


Same 


GMteKMKML Gftftrosoa (gas'te-r6-, gas-tri- 
sTI), n. pi [NL. (Ficinus and Caros, 1826), 
< Gr. ydor^pt stomach, + ( Qov, animal.] A 
class of animals: same as Motimca. [Notuaed.] 
gagterosoftid, gastrosofiid (gas'tg-r$-, gas-trft- 
z6'oid)7a. [\ Gr. yatrrp, stomach, + zoSieL, 
q. v.] An alimentary or nutritive sofiid of a 
polyp, as a hydreraorauine, having a month and 
a gastric cavity. JET. N. Most Ins, 1881. 
ptilfoLgMfefmiiaaa. See g&utfbi, ghastftdness. 
gas-tight (gas'tit), a. Sufficiently tight to pre- 
vent the escape of gas: frequently applied to 
stoppers or other appliances for closing bottles, 
etc. # 

None but s perfectly gas-tight cartridge would answer 
with this [Snider] action. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. lie. 

gastbr, gastnaaa. The earlier and more proper 
spellings of ghastly and ghastness. 

Guteropterophora (gwi-te-rop-tg-ro/'9-rft), ». Q»rto*^ (gM-tte'n^ Si 
pi. [NL., < Gr. yamiip, Stomach, + nrepiv, theChrietiaa nameof M. Plant*, the diaeoyerer, 


wing, ’4- 4opof, < flpeiv s= E. bear 1 .] In J. «. 
Gray’s classification (1821), tho third class of 
mollusks, corresponding to the order He ter o- 
poda of Lamarck, or Nucleobranchiata of De 
Blainville; the lieteropods : regarded by others 
as an order of gastropods. 


entirely absent In the adult. Even In the naked fornis, how 


lie embryo or larva la generally provided with u 
‘ ill la liaiially spiral, or rather of an elongated 



A Gastropod ( Htlix deter for mm ) crawl* 
log on the extended foot or pod i uni. 

Tito ahaiio of the alioll gen- 
of the aoft parts, * 


ever, 

altull. The shell m iinuniij djiiim. us imiioi <>• «*>> uuii)(i»wii 

conic form wound round in a spiral coll, but varying from 
a very high turroted 
form to a discoid or 
even sunken spire, an 
Intermediate stage 
being the moat com- 
mon ; In varloiia tyinm 
It la of a broad conic 
or piitelllfonu alia|>u, 
and In others, uspe- 
elttlly the torreatrlal 
slags, it la reduced to 
a aealo-llke element 
concealed under the mantle, 
erally agrees with the structure of the soft parts, but 
sometimes differs so much that a gnstmi>od onti only be 
properly classified by examination of the anatomy of the 
animal. In most marine M(ieeles, as well os in many ter- 
restrial ones, au operuuluiu more or leas closing the iqier- 
ture of the Hlmll Is developed from tlie foot or the animal ; 
lint In most of the land-shells {Pulmondera) It Is wanting. 
One of thu distinguishing characteristics of Gasteropoda, 

g iving name to the class, is the foot, which is generally 
mail, muscular, and disk-like, and attached to tho ventml 
surface , but in some it Is obsolete, and in others, as the 
heteroiiods. compressed and adapted for swimming. The 
garden-snail may lie regarded as a typical gastropod The 
class comprises also whelks, periwinkles, limpets, cowries, 
and ninny other univalve or shell-less fornis. No known 
gastropod has a bivalve shell. Cochlides is a synonym 
(6) In Ijaiiiarck's system of classification (1812-19), a sub- 
order or order of Cephalesa ( Gkuteropode s of Cuvier), con- 
taining those gastropods In which tne shell is reduced or 
is Including 


wanting, thus 1 


t the nudlbranoliiates, llmaciform 


puluioiiatuH, and similar forms collectively contrasted with 
Trtirhrlipoda 

gasteropodan, gastropodan (gas-tg-rop'-, gas- 
trop'9-uan), a. and a. Same as gasteropod. 

Gasteropodophora (gas-te-rop-p-dof'q-ri), h. 
pi. [NL. (Gray, 1821), < Gr. yairrjp, stomach, 
+ iroif (trod-), foot, + tfpnv as E. osar 1 .] A 
class of molluskB, the same as Gasteropoda with- 
out tho Heteropoda. 

gasteropodons, gastropodous (gas-tg-ropS 
gas-trop'o-dus), a. [< NL. gasteropus. gmtropus 
f-pfx/-), < Gr. yatrHiPi stomach, + trovf (trod-) « 
E./wif.] Crawling on the belly; using the under 


surface of tho body, technically called the podi- 
um or foot, as an organ of locomotion on which to 
creep along, as a snail, slug, or other univalve 
mollusk: specifically applied to the Gastero- 
poda. Thu won! Is also applied In a very narrow sense 
to certain gastropods, as tlie Liinaeidtr or slugs, in distinc- 
tion from traehelipodous (said of the Helieidce, etc.). (The 
form gastropodous is more commonly used.] 


an order of fishes, the same as MalacopterygU 
ahdominales. Qoldfuss } 1820. 

gaaterostald (gas-to-ros'ie-id), a. A fish of the 
family Gasterosteiair ; a stickleback. 
Gasterosteidm (gas # tc-roB-tS'i-d6) ? n. pi. [NL., 

< Gasterosteus + -idtv.'] A family of hemi- 
branchiate fishes, with a more or less fusiform 
body, conic or moderately produced snout, sides 
naked or with a row of bony shields, and the ven- 
tral finB subthoraoic and composed of a large 
spine and one ray. AtHmt 20 species are known, 
which all slum» collectively Uie name stickleback, but 
exhibit differences Inducing iiAturaUsts to divide them 
into from 2 to 5 genera, tlie (fust known of which are 
Gasterosteus , including the largest fresh-water 2-splned 
species; Pygosteus, containing the inany-spiued species, 
with tf to 10 spines ; and Spinaohia, represented by a ma- 
rine species, the longest and largest of tho family, with 18 
spines, known as the sea-sUcklehack, etc. Hoe stickleback. 

gasterosteifonn (gas-tH-njH'te-i-fdrm), a. [See 
Gasterostetformes. J Having the characters of 
the Q aster osteidae ; pertaining to the Gasteros - 
triformes. 

Gaateroflteiforxnes (gas-to-ros^tf-i-fdr'mez), n. 
pi. [NL., < Gasterosteus + L. forma , shape.] 
In Gunther’s system of classification, the 
twelfth division of Acanthopterygii , having the 
spinous dorsal fin, if present, composed of sep- 
arate spines, and the ventral fins subabdominal 
in consequence of tho prolongation of the pu- 
bic bones, which are attached to the humeral 
arch. 

GasteroBtelnm(m^tg-ros-ts-i / ne),fi.pf. [NL., 

< Gasterosteus + -face.] The typical subfam- 
ily of Gasterosteidas f containing the 2-Bpined 
and 6- to 10-spined sticklebacks, with rounded 
snout, and the pelvic bones formings triangu- 
lar area between the ventral fins. By some it 
is extended to include all the species of the 
family Gastcrosteidat. 

g&ater osteoid (gas-tg-ros'te-oid), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Gasterosteidee or Qasterosteoidca. 

II. a. A fish of the family Gasterosteida ; a 
gasterosteid or Bticklebaok. 

Gasterosteoidea (gas-te-ros-t$-oi'd$-&), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gasterosteus + -videa.] A snperfamily 
of hemibranohiate fishes, composed of the Gas- 
teros teidw and the Autorkynchidcs. 

Gasterostens (gas-te-ros't^-us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yaarijpy stomach, + terlov, a bone.] The typical 
genus of the family Gasterosteida, by some ex- 
tended to include all the species of that fami- 
ly, but by others restricted to the short species 
with pelvic bones forming a triangular plate, 
and two dorsal spineB, as G. aculeatus : so called 
from the extension of the pubie bones along the 
ventral aspect of the fish, making the belly bony. 
See stickleback. 

gasterotheca (gas't£-rd-thS'k|), n . 5 pi. gaste- 
rotheca (««S). [NL., < Gr. yacrHjp, stomach, + 
case : see theca.] In eutom ., the abdomen- 
case, or that part of the integument of a pupa 
which covers the abdomen. 

gastorothaeal (gas # te-ro-th6'k#l), a. [As gas- 
terotheca + -al] Sheathing or casing the ab- 
domen, as the integument of a pupa. 


+ Gr. a bird.]^ A genus of ^4gntic Eo- 

plastic clay of the Paris basin, a. parisisnsiswss 
about as large as an ostrich, and is belloved to have been 
a ratlte or strutliious bird, though referred to the Ana- 
tides by A. Mllne-Bdwards. Tlie Diatryina giganUa of 
Cope, from the Eocene of New Mexico, is referred to the 
genua Qastomis by Goues. G. minor and G. sdwtrdsi are 
other species recently discovered at Rhelras in France 
Tho additional material shows a remarkable character In 
the permanence of the cranial sutures, usually obliterated 
in aault birds. 

Gastornithes (gas-t6r'ni-th$*), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of Gastomis 9 q. v.] A supposed order of 
birds, established for Hie reception of the fossil 
genus Gastomis. 

^tiScS^rm^ 

Gastracantha (gas-tra-kan'thk), a. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1833), as Gasteracantha, < Gr. yairrtp 
(yaerp-), stomach, + hcavOn, spine.] A genus 
of orbitelaxian spiders, giving name to a family 
Gastracanthidw : so called from the enormous 
horns into which the sides of the abdomen are 
prolonged. Often merged in Epciridee. Bee 
Acrosoma. 

gagtracanthid (gas-tra-kan'thid), n. A spider 
of the family Gastracanthida;. 
Gaatracanthidm (gas-tra-kan'thi-de), n.pl. 
[NL V < Gastracantha + -idee.] A family of oroi- 
telanan spiders, named from the genus Gastra- 
cantha. 

gaatrma (gas-trfi'|l), n.; pi. gastrem (-6). 
[NL., < Gr. yanrijp {yatrrp-). stomach.] In 
owl., a hypothetical animal form assumed by 
Haeckel as the ancestor of all metasoic animals 
— that is, of those which pass through or attain 
to the morphological form of a gasirula. Boo 
gastrula. it Is » supposed primeval intestinal animal of 
the form-value of a gastrula (pallngenetic archlgastrula) 


i (pallngen 

or germ-cup, consisting of two germ-layers or blastodermic 
membranes, ectoderm and endoderm. the latter inclosing 
a visceral oavity or archentoron, and being Itself inclosed 


In Uie ectoderm, and having a protostonia or primitive 
blastoporio communication with the exterior. In its sim- 
plest expression, a gastrssa or gastrula represents a hollow 
'* * ’ s, with one half of it 

makes a two-layered 
Be© smholy. 

f presents a correct pic- 
Ich must have developed 


or rather an hour-glass figure, 
into the other half, so that it 
cup with a contracted opening. 

The gastrula at the present di 
turn of the primitive gastrssa , w] 


from the Protosoa in the Laurentian period. 

of Man 


Haeckel , Evol. 


an (Iran*.), I. 249. 


gastarmuL gastread (gas'trf-ad), n. [< NL. 
Qastrwades.] In biol.. an animal which does not 
rise in development beyond the form of a gas- 
trula, and which consequently has the form- 
value of the hypothetical gastrsca. Haeckel. 

Gastrmadm (gai-trS'a-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < pas- 
trcea 4- -adm.] A hypothetical group ox primi- 
tive intestinal animals having the form of a 
gastrula, supposed by Haeckel to have arisen 
m the piimoraial geologic period in the direct 
line of descent of the remote ancestors of the 
human race. See gastreea. 

GartrMdes (gas-trg'&-d«x), n. pi. jTNL.; ef. 
Gastrafada.] In Gegenbauris elassificaMim, a 
primary group of SpongkBj consisting of the 
genera Halipkysema ana Gastrophysema. which 
represent permanent gastrula stages through 
which other sponges pass. See out under HaU- 
physema. 

gastrm-form (gas-trd'ft-ffam), n. A gastread; 
a gastrula, or an animal resemhiiiig one. Gegen- 
baur (trass.). 

gastrmm (gas-tri'um), a. [NL., < Gr. ywrfp 
{yatrrp -) , stomach. Cr. gastrata A In omUh . f 
the whole ventral surface or under side of a 
bird; the stethieum and urteum together: op- 
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posed to mottmm. See ent under bird. Huger; 

SZSml 

Oastrmum is subdivided Into regions called, in moral 
terns, breutt bellj, and skies of tne body. 

Const, Key to N. ▲. Birds, p. 06. 

gastrfll (gas'tral), a. [< Or. ya trrijp, stomach, 
+ -all Gastric; intestinal: occasionally ap- 
plied in embryology to the intestinal or Inner 
primary germ-layer, or endoderm. 

jyfaug (gM-tnd'fl-S,. -Ji), *. 
[< NIi. gastralgia, < Or. yatrrp (yaorp-), stom- 
ach, 4 aXyoc, ache, pain.] In pathol., neuralgia 
of the stomach; more generally, pain of any 
kind in the stomach or belly: belly-ache, 
gas-trap (gas'trap), n. A device to prevent 
the escape of sewer-gas; a sower-trap, 
faslread, n. See gastrasad. 

GastTfChnila (gas-trek'mi-jl), n. pi. 

stomach, + ex 


ler, 1783), also 


(gas-trf-ki'ni), a. [NL. (Speng- 
Qastrochena, Omtroehema ; Irreg. 



Gr. yatrrijp 


[NL., < 
a hold- 


fast, bulwai^, defense, < ix ttv j hold,' have.] A 
superfamily or suborder of salient batrachians, 
established for the single family Hemisitiat. 
They hare the clavicles and coracoid* connected by a nar- 
row median cartilage, and the icapula articulates with a 
special condyle developed by the exoooipltal. 

gastrechmian (gas-trek'mi-gn), a. and n. L a. 
Pertaining to or having the* characters of the 
Gastrechmia. 

XL w. A member of the group Oastrechmia. 

gastrectomy (gaa-trek't6-mi), n. [< Gr. yatrrijp, 
stomach, 4 etcroft 1j. a cutting out, < hcrlpveiv, 
kfcrapeiv, cut out, < U, out, 4 rljtvetv , ra/ieiv , cut.] 
In surg., the resection of a portion of the stom- 
ach, as for instance a cancerous pylorus. Buck. 

gastreloosis (gas-trel-ko'Bis), a. [NL V < Gr. 
yaorljp, stomach, 4 efauatg, ulceration, C ifaovv, 
ulcerate, < = L. ulcus, ulcer: see ulcer. \ 

In pathol., ulceration of the stomach. 

gastric (gas'trik), a. [< NL. gastricus, < L. gas- 
ter , < Gr. yaorljp (yaorp-), the belly, stomach : 
see gastet «.] 1. Of or pertaining to tho stom- 
ach or belly, in the broadest sense; enteric; 
ventral; abdominal. — 2. Of or pertaining to 
any part or organ like or likened to a stomach 
or belly, as the foot of a mollusk, etc. 

Also gastertc. 

Gastric fever. Hoe fever.— Gastric filaments. See 
fiament.— Gastric follicle. Bee follicle . 2.— Gastrlo 
glands See gland..— Gasttio Juloe, the digestive liquid 
secreted by the glands of the stomach. It contains pepsin , 
rennet ferment, and laotio-aold ferment, and is acid from 
the presence of hydrochloric acid.— Gastric lobe, of the 
carapace of a brachyurous crustacean, a large complex 
median division, between the frontal and the cardiac re- 
gions, subdivided into several parts.— Gastrlo BOO, in 
Astinotoa, that part of the general somatic cavity or en- 
teroocole which is distinguished from the perivisceral cav- 
ity or intermesenteric chambers collectively. Bee cut un- 
der CoraUigena. 

The oral aperture of an actlnosoon loads into a tae 
which, without prejudice to the question of its exact func- 
tion, may be termed gastric. 

Huxley , An at Invert, p. 152. 

gastridsmt (Mw'tri-sixm), n. [< gastric 4 -fan.] 

1. In pathol ., gastric affections in general.— 

2. An old medical theory by which almost all 
diseases were attributed to the accumulation of 
impurities in the stomach and bowels. 

Gftgtridinm (gas-trid'i-um), n . [NL., < Gr. 
yaorptdtov, dim. of yaorljp (yatrrp-), stomach : see 
gas ter?.] 1, A genus or annual grasses, in- 
cluding two species of western Europe ana the 
Mediterranean region, one of which, 0. aus - 
trale, is also found in Ohili and in California: 
popularly known as nit-grass . — 2. In sodl., a 
genus of gastropods: same as Pseudoliva. Mo - 
user, 1793 . 

gaitriloquism (gas-tril'5-kwinn), n. [< gas- 
triloquy 4 -wrm.j Ventriloquism. [Bare.] 

OastrUoquism [is] a hybrid term synonymous with ven- 
triloquism. Hooper ; Med. Diet 

gMtriloqaifit (gas-tril'$-kwist), n. [< gastrilo- 
quy 4 -ist.] A ventriloquist. [Rare.] 


Dorsal, Ventral, and Lateral Views of hmsiroetumm. The ventral 
view shows the dried mantle with the pedal perforation. 

< Gr. yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, + xaivuv, gape.] 
The typical genus of the family Qastrochamuice. 
O. mumia is an example, 
gastrochanid (gas-treks' uid), n. [< Gastro- 
chama 4 -id.] A bivalve mollusk of tho fam- 
ily Gastrochanida. 

Gastrocbanlda (gas-trp-kfi'ni-de), n.pl [NL. 
(J. E. Gray. 1840), < Gastrochama 4 -idw.j A 
family of bivalve mollusks, typified by tho ge- 
nus Gasirochtsna and variously limited, a* mu- 
orally used, It is restricted to species having the mantle- 
margina rooatly connected, elongated siphons, elongated 
unequal brauunin oonnected lwhlinl, and a small dlgiti- 
forni foot The shell Is vqulvalve, gaping, without hinge- 
teeth, with an external ligament, a deep palllul impres 
■ion, and unequal muscular soars Tliey mostly burrow 
luto shells, stone, or mud. and form a kind of tulMi which 
does not coalesce at all with the valves of the shell. The 
name has also been extended to embrace tho families An- 
vergUlidcs and ClavageUidas. Bee watering-pot shell, un- 
der shell. 

g&strochene (gas'tr$-kSn), n. One of the Qas- 
troclucnkUe. 

gaatrochenite (gas-tro-kfl'nit), w. [< NL. Oas- 
trochcenites (Leymerio), < Gastrochtma, q. v.] A 
fossil gastrochonc, or some similar shell, 
gastrocnemial (gas-trok-n6'mi-al), a. [< gas- 
trocnemius 4 -at] Pertaining to the gastroc- 
nemius ; forming a part of the calf of the log. 
gfiJirocnemillB (gas-trok-ne'rai-us), nr, pi. gas- 
trocncmii (-i). [NL., < Gr. ) aarpoKvrjpia , the calf 
of the leg, < yaorljp (yatrrp-), stomach, + wijpij, 
log.] A superficial muscle of the posterior 


gaitromalkda 

the germ-veaiole of a mammal, as distinguished 
from tho similar but morphologically different 
germinating area of other animals, it occurs 
only in thst vesicular stage of a mammalian embryo known 
aa the gaatrocyatla, and consists of a heap of endoderm- 
oelis massed at one place on the Interior of a hollow ball 
of eotodenu-cella. See Mastuia, gastrocystis. 

9. [«w.] A genus of trematoid worms, 
gastroduodenal (gas'tro-du-^-de'nal), a. KGr. 
yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, + duodenum, q. v?] In 
anat., pertaining to the stomach and duode- 
num : as, the gastroduodenal artery, 
gagtroduodemtis (gas*trd-du'9-d§-nrtis), n. 
[< Gr. yatrrijp ( yam ft-), stomach, 4 duodenitis , 
q. v.l In pathol., inflammation of the stomach 
1 duodenum. 


and i 


Gr. 

In 


pepsin tibial region, arising from the femur and in- 
ti from sorted into the tarsus, tho action of which ex- 


itriloquist. [Rare.] 

gastriloquous (gas-tril'$-kwus), a. {(.gas trilo- 
quy 4 -oks.] ventriloquous. Ash. [Rare.] 
gastriloquy (gas-tril'^-kwi), a. [< Gr. 
(yatrrp-), beUy, stomach, + L. loqui, s 
Ventriloquism. [Rare.] 


iloquism. [Rare.] 
gagfcrimargimt, n. [< Gr. yaorpi/iapyta , glut- 
tony, yatrrpluapfyoCt gluttonous (< yatrryp (yatrrp-). 


tony, yatrrpluapfyoCt gluttonous (< yatrrijp (yatrrp-), 
belly, + papyoc, raging, furious, greedy, glut- 
tonous), + -fan.] Gluttony. 

Be not addicted to this foule vice of gastrimargiem and 
belly-ehear. OpHek Olaeee qf Humors, 1680. 

gastritis (gas-trf'tis), n. * [NL., < Gr. yaoHjp 
(yatrrp-), stomach, + -<#*.] In pathol., inflam- 
mation of the stomach, 
gastro-. Combining form of gaster*. 
flastroeele (gas'tr$-sel), n. [NL., < Gr. yatrrp 
(yatrrp-). stomach. + ughj, a tumor.] In pa- 
thol., a hernia of the stomach. 


tends the foot upon the leg, and flexes tho leg 
upon the thigh: so called from its character in 
man, in whom it forms, together with the Bo- 
lens, tho protuberant or “bellying” part of the 
calf of the leg. In man the gnatrocnemius arises by 
two heads, inner and outer, from the corresponding con- 
dyles of the femur, is joined by the soleus, and then forms 
a very stout tendon, the tendo Achillls, which Is Inserted 
into the tuberosity of the os colcis or hecl-lauiM. (Hee cut 
under muscle.) In animals in which there Is no soleus the 
two heads of the gastrocnemius often form two muscles, 
distinct in their whole length, with scqmratu Achillean 
tendons. -Gai^cnemlus external, tin* part «f the 
gastrocnemius which arises from the outer condyle of the 
femur; the external gastrocnemius, whon there are two — 
Gastrocnemius internal, the tart of the gastrocnemius 
which arises from the inner condyle of the femur; the in- 
ternal gastrocnemius, when there are two. 

gMtroCQBlUf (gas-trp-sfi'lus), n. ; pi. gastrocaili 
(-11). [NL., < Gr. ytwrijp (yamp-), stomach, + 
xoilof, hollow.] In entom., cither one of two 
lateral pits or depressions at the base of the 
second abdominal tergite, a« in many Jchnen- 
monidaa. 

gastrocolic (gas-tro-kol'ik), a. [< Gr. yatrrijp 
(yatrrp-), stomach, + ic6htv, tho colon.] In anat., 
pertaining to the stomach and to the colon. — 
GUStrooOUo omentum, the epiploon, great omentum, 
caul, a quadruple fold of tho peritoneum hanging do 
from the stomach and colon 

gas t ro cyst ic (gaB-tiv-Bis'tik), a. Pertaining to 
a gastrocystis. 

gastrocystis (gas-tro-sis'tis), n. [< Gr. yatrrijp 
(yatrrp-), belly, + Kvtrrtc, bladder (cyst).] In 
embryol., the germ-vesicle or blastodermic vesi- 
cle of a mammal. Haeckel, it has the form and 
appearance of a blastula or vesicular morula, being a hol- 
low globule of a single layer of ectoderm-cells, filled with 
fluid, and containing a comparatively small mass of ondo- 
derm-cells adherent to one part of its Inner surface. But 
morphologically It differs from a true blastula In that It 
Is formed from a gastrula after gastrulatlon, not from a 
morula before gastrulatlon, this being a course of develop- 
ment characteristic of mammals. 

Gftgtrodela (gafl-tro-dfi'l*), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
yatrrijp ( yaerp -), stomach, + MfXoc, manifest.] A 
superfamily of rotifers, having no intestine or 
anus, represented by the family Asplanchnidtv. 
JShrenberg , 1832. Also Gasterodela. 
gagtrodlsams (gas-trf-dis'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4* dtexoc, a disk.] 1. 
PI. gastrodisci (-1). In embryol., an intestinal 
germ-disk; the germ-disk or germinal area of 


i, or 
down 


gagtrodynift (gas-trd-din'i-U), n. [NL., < 
yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, + Mvtj, pain.] 
pathol., pain in the Btomach; gaatralgia. 
gastro-enteric (gas^tro-cn-t^r'ik), a. T< Gr. ya- 
m ip (yatrrp-), stomach, + irrejn, in tost lines. Cf. 
enteric.'] Pertaining to the stomach and intes- 
tines. 

gaatro-GHteritft8(gas 4r tr5-en-te-r!'tis),u. [NL., 
prop. *gastrenteritis, < Gr. yatrrijp (}i«ir/i-), stom- 
ach, 4 tvrepa, Intestines, 4 -itts. (Jf. cmfmte.l 
In pathol., inflammation of the stomach and 

ID tOBtin OB 

gaatro-epiploic (gas # trd-ep-i-pld'ik), a. [< Gr. 
yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4 epiplttiin, q. v.] 
rertaining to the stomach and to the epiplofln 
or great omentum. 

gastro-esophageal (gas # tr6-fi-s$-fa'j^-ftl), a. 
[< Gr. yaarljp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4 oitropdyoc, 
the gullet. Cf. esophageal.] Pertaining both 
to the stomach ana to the esophagus : as, gas- 
tro-esophageal ganglia. 

gastronepatic (gas 4, tro-h«-pat'ik), a. [< Gr. ya- 
trrijp (yuarp-), stomach, 4 rjirap (tjnar-), liver. 
Cf. hepatic.] Pertaining both to the stomach 
and to the liver : as, the gastrohepatie omentum. 
— Gastrohepatic omentum, a reduction of the perito- 
neum Iwtwuoti the stomach and tliu llvor. 

gastrohystarotomy (gas'tro-hiH-te-rot'd-mi), 
n. [< Gr. yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4 hysteroto- 
my.] In surg., the Cesarean section (which 
see, under Ctcsarcan). 

Eighty-three children saved by gastro-hysterotomy In 
England. Medical News, LI1. 418. 

gastroid (gas'troid), a. [< Gr. yacrrpoudfc, belly- 
like, potbellied, < yatrrijp (yaor/t-), belly, stom- 
ach, 4 eldog, form.] Resembling the belly or 
stomach: applied to parts of animals and plants. 
Thomas , Med. Diet. 

gaatro-intefitinal (gas'trfl-in-tos'ti-nftl), a. 
Pertaining to the stomach and intestines ; gas- 
tro-enteric. 

gagtrolater (gas-trol'a-i6r), it. [< F. gastrolatre 
(Cotgrave), < Gr. yatrrim (yatrrf>-), belly, stom- 
ach, 4 -Mrprjc, as in eifaAoMiTprjc, an idolater: 
see idolater.] One whose god is liis belly. Da- 
vies. [Rare.] 

Pantagruel observed two sorts of troublesome and too 
officious apparitors, whom 1m very much detested. The 
first were called EngaatrimytliuH, the others Gaetrolaters. 

Unjithart, tr of Jtabelals, lv. 58. 

gagtrolatrOQB (gas-trol'a-trus), a. [As gas- 
trolater 4 -ous.] Belly-worshiping. Davies. 
[Rare.] 

The variety we perceived in the dresses of the gastrula- 
trous coqutllons was not less 

ITrquharl, tr. of Rabelais, lv. 58. 

gMtrolith (gas'tro-l i tli ) , n. [< N L. gastrolithus, 

< Gr. yatrrijp (yatrr/t-), stomach, 4 Mdoc, stone.] 
A gastric concretion or calculus; a stony con- 
cretion in the stomach; a bezoar ; specifically, 
one of the concretions called crabs’ eyes in the 
stomach of some crustaceans, as the crawfish. 
See eyei, n., 12. 

The gaetrulxth. a dlacoldal stony mass, Interposed be- 
tween the cellular and cutloular layers of the anterior 
cardiac wall. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 210. 

gastrolithus (gas-trol'i-thus), n. ; pi. gastrolithi 
(-thT). [NL. j A gastrolith. 

OastrolODimn (gas-tr$-16'bi-um), a. [NL., < 
Gr. yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4 Ao/Mf, a pod.] 
A genus of leguminous shrubs peculiar to west- 
ern Australia, some of which are occasionally 
cultivated in greenhouses. There are about 90 a|>a- 
clos, with bright-yellow flowers and inflated pods. They 
are called by the settlers poimm-planU, because they often 
prove fatal to cattle that browae upon them. 

gastrology (gas-trol'$-ji), n. [< Gr. yaorpofoyla. 
the title of a work of Archestratus, in a special 
sense (see gastronomy), < yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stom- 
ach, 4 -^oyla, < Xtyetv, speak: see -ology.] A 
treatise on the stomach. Mauntler. 
gaitromalftda (gas'tr$-ma-lfi'si-!L), n. [NL., 

< Gr. yatrrijp (yturrp-), stomach, 4 paXasla , soft- 
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ness; weakness, < paAatcAc, soft, weak.] In pa- 
thol ., softening of the stomach, arising in most 
eases from post-mortem digestion, but some- 
times existing during life. 

gastromancy ( gas' trp-man-si), a. [< F. gastro- 
man tic f < Gr. yatrHjp hyaarp-), stomach, 4- pavrna, 
divination. Cf. yatnfto/iavTebtaiku, divine by the 
belly.] In anttq.: (a) A kind of divination 
among the ancients by means of words which 
seemed to be uttered from the belly ; divina- 
tion by ventriloquism. (6) A species of divi- 
nation by means of large-bellied glasses or 
other round transparent vessels, in the center 
of which figures were supposed to appear by 
magic art. 

gastromargue (gaB 'trS-mhrg), a. [F., < NL. 
Gastromargus or Gastrimargus (Hpix), an un- 
used genus name, < Or. yatrrpipapyttg, glutton- 
ous: see gastrimargism.] A monkoy of the 
genus Lagothrix . GeofTnty. 

gastromytht (gas'tro-mitli), M. [< Gt. yatrHjp 
(yatrrp-), stomach, + uvtktaBtu, speak, < pvOog, 
word, speech: see myth.'] One whoso voice ap- 
pears to como from the belly; a ventriloquist. 
Blount. 

gastronome (gaN'trp-nom), n. [< F. gastronome 
■B Pg. It. gastronome : see gastronomy .] Same 
as gastronomer . 

The happy gastrtmomr may wash It down with a seloo- 
tion of thirty wJih'h fioni Burgundy to Tokay. 

L. F. Simpson. 

gastronomer (gits-trou'p-iiiGr), n. [< gastron- 
omy 4- -rr 1 . Of. astronomer. ] One versed in 
gastronomy ; one who is a judge of good living ; 
a judge of the art of cookery; a gourmet; an 
epicure. 

The Homan A plot lift, one of the three gastronomers of 
' ‘ ’ ‘ * * iuh w 


Gactropbilus, n. See QasterophUus. 
gastrophrenic (gas-trd-fr$'nik), a. [< Gr, 

trrfjp (yatrrp-), Btomach, + Opfjv, ‘ 

Pertaining to the stomach an< 
appl* 
then 


yo- 

ie diaphragm.] 
and the diaphragm : 
applied to a fold of the peritoneum between 
these organs. 

Gastrophysama (gas'tr$-fi-s6'm$). n. [NL., 
< Gr. yatrHjp (yatrrp-), stomach, + a 

breath, a bubble, < fvoav, blow, breathe.] A 
supposed genus of physemarian chalk-sponges, 
related to Haliphysema, but having several 
chambers. According to Haeckel (1876), these sponges 
are very near the archetypal gistrala in structure. It is 
really a foramlniferous form, not a sponge at all. See 
sponge. 

gastropneumonic (gas'tro-ny-mon'ik), a. [< 
Gr. yatrHjp (yatrrp-), stomach, + irvebpuv, the 
lungs.] 
lungs: 

brano of 'the digestive and respiratory tracts, 
gastropod, Gastropoda, etc. Bee gasteropoda , 
etc. 

gastropore (gas'trp-por), n. [< Gr. yturHjp 
( yatrrp -), stomach, + n 6poc, poro.J The pore or 
orifice of a gaBtrozofiia or nutritive polyp 
Moseley , 1881. 


itrloh* (gas-trot'ri-k§), n.pl. [NL..<Gr. 
» ( yaorg -), stomach, + Bpif (tpi*-), hair.] 
ider of worm-like organisms formed by 


or nutritive polypite. 


that iiuiiiu, devised a sort of cakes which were termed 
Apielium. Amer. Cgc., V. ‘AW. 

gastronomic, gastronomical (gas-tro-nom'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [< gastronomy + -ic-al.] Pertaining 
to gastronomy. 

gastronomist (gos-tron'o-mist), n. [< gastron- 
omy + -ist.] Bame as gastronomer. 

I was glad to have an opportunity of dining with so re- 
nowned u gastronomist. lint iter, Pelham. 

gastronomy (gas-tron 'o-mi). n. [< F. gastro- 
nomic s = Bp. gastronomia = Pg. It. gastronomia, 
< Gr. yaorpovofiia , another title given te the work 
of Archestratus called yaorpo'Aoyia (see gastrol- 
oay ), < yatrHjp ( yatrrp-), stomach, + vijuiv, reg- 
ulate, < vApoc , rule, law.] The art of prepar- 
ing and serving rich or delicate and appetizing 
food ; hence, the pleasures of the table ; epicu- 
rism. 

Those incomparable men. wlm, retiring from a sinful 
world, gave themselves with undivided seal to the pro- 
found sclenoo of gastronomy. Jlulwer , Pelham. 

gaiferonOMM (Kas-trcm'o-iios), ». [< Or. yaorr/p 

>•] Inj 


( yatrrft-), stomach, + vdnoc, disease. J In pathol . , 
disease of the stomach. 

pacha (gas-trop'a-ktt), «. [NL. (Och- 
raer. 1810), irreg. < Gr. yanri/p (yatrrp-), 
ph, + thick.] A genus of bombycid 


In pathol ., hemorrhage from the 
gassrorrhaphy (gas-tror'a-fi), n. [< Gr. yatrHjp 
(yaarp-), stomach, + favptj, a seam, suture, < 
jidnrciv, sew.l In sury., the operation of sew- 
ing up wounds of the aMomeu. 
gastrorrhea, gastrorrhcea (gas-tro-rS'jt), n. 
[NL.gastrorrhtoa,<GT. ) arrrim (yatrrp-), stomach. 
+ fxriu, a flow, < fwiv, flow.] In pathol., a morbid 
increase in the secretion of the mucous glands 
of the stomach. 

gastroscopic (gas-tro-skop'ik), a. [< gastros- 
cojty + -tc.] Of or pertaining to gastroscopy, 
gastroscopy (gas-tron' ko-pi), n. f< Gr. yatrHjp 
(yatrrp-), stomach, + mameiv, look after.] In 
mod., an examination of the abdomen in order 
to detect disease. 

gastrosplenic (gaH-trd-sple'nik), a. [< Gr. ya - 
rrrfjp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4- tmMjv, the spleen.] 
Pertaining to the stomach and the spleen. — 
Gastrosplenlc ligament or omentum, th« fold of peri- 
toneum by which the spleeu 1 h attached to the Ntomach. 

gastrostegal (gas-tros'tv-gal), a. [As gastro- 
stegc + -al.] Covering the Iwlly, as the ven- 
tral scutes of a snake ; pertaining to the gas- 
trostegos. 

gastrostega (gas'tro-stej), n. [< Gr. yatrHjp 
( yatrrp-) y stomach, + trrfyos, a roof . J One of the 
scales or scutes which cover the abdomen of a 
snake from the head to the tail ; an abdominal 
scute or scutollum. Snakes seldom have on the belly 
many small soalui like those of the back and side*, Using 
usually furnished instead with short, wldo, transverse 


Ga 0 trotrlcha( 

yaortpi 

An order • 

Metchnikoff for the reception of lehti 
a genus by some referred to tbe Rotifer a so 
called from tbe ciliated ventral surface. See 
BehinodereSy Chmtonotus. Hie group is still very 
imperfeotly known. By toms It la mode a olaaa of onf» 
mala and placed between Rotifer* and NsmeMdta. Alao 
Oastsrotriehm. 

gastrotrichous (gas-trot'ri-kus), a. [As Qas- 
trotrieha + -cm*. J Having tbe ventral surface 
ciliated; specifically, having the characters of 
the Gastrotrieha. 

gagtroraseular (gas-tr6-vas'k$-lgr). a. [< Gr. 
yatrHjp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4* L. vasculum, a little 
vessel : see vascular.'] Common to or serving 
alike for the functions of digestion and circu- 
lation, as the body-cavity of some animals, or 
pertaining to the organs concerned in these 
processes. 

Bagltta la temporarily omlenterate, but the two gastro’ 
vascular aaoa, each encloaing an onterocoele, become abut 
off from the alimentary canal and metamurphoaed Into 
the walla of the perivisceral cavity. 

Uwdty, Enoya Brit., II. 62. 
Oastrovmsoular ow—i, a connection or oommunloatlon 
between the enteric cavity proper and some part of the 
body-cavity. 

In many Invertobrata, one or more diverticula of the 
archenteron extend into the nortenteran and Its contained 
meaoblaat. Sometimes, as In the Oaolenterata, these re- 
main connected with the alimentary cavity throughout 
life, and are termed gastrovascular canals. 

Huxley, Anat Invert, p. 680. 
Gastrovascular space, a goatrovoacular body-cavity. 

.Radially symmetrical animals with a body composed of 
cells. They have a body-cavity which serves alike for cir- 
culation and digestion (gastrovascular space). 

Claus , Zottlogy (trans.), p. 90S. 
Gastrovascular system, in Aodlepha. See the extract 

Thu principal digestive cavity [of aealephs) seldom re- 
mains single, bat grows out into secondary cavities, which 
have the character of pouches, or of canals. . . . These 
accessory spaces of Uie digestive cavity, included with the 
latter under the designation gastrovaseutar system, un- 
dertake the function of a circulatory system, without be- 
ing morphologically anything else than the differentia- 
tions of a primitive enteric cavity. 

~ Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat (tnuis.), p. 114. 

gastrula (gas'tr#-lft), n.; pi. gastrulat (-IS). 
[NL., dim. of L. gaster. < Gr. yatrrp belly, 
stomach: see gaster*.] In embryol ., that form 
of the germ of the Metazoa which is a germ- 
cup of which the walls consist of two layers. 


G&stropacha ( 

senheiraer, 
stomac 



(rdstnifacka Mihtei, natural «Ue. 
ng SC 

body, long palpi, and short anteun®. n»c npecice 
octuir rarely in Nnrth and South America, more commonly 
in Kuroiie, and especially In Asia ; one Is also Australian. 
G. ttwrcifolia is u common European example. 

ganroparalysiB (gas'trd-pa-ral'i-sis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. yatrrijp (yaar/t-), stomach, 4- rcap&foxTtc, pa- 



i.»Oi 

wall: see pdrietes , parietal .] Of or pertaining 
to the stomach or the alimentary canal and the 
pariotes or walls of the cavity in which it is 
situated. — Gastroparletal band, in Braehiopoda and 
Polysoa, a kind of nicseutory which extends from the mid- 

5 iit to the parietes of the curioina, forming a partition in 
ic crolomatlc cavity. In Polytoa, also called the funicu- 
lus. See cut under Plumateua. 

g&stropathic (gas-tr$-path'ik), a. [< gastrop - 
a thy + -ic.] Pertaining to gastropathy. 
gturtropatby (gas-trop'a-thi), n. f< Gr. yatrHjp 

ifferlng.] In pa- 


(yaoTp-), stomach, 4- irAfhc, suffe 
thol., disease of the stomach. 


snake Is wriggling the whole scries of gostrosteges stand 
somewhat on edge, so that their sharp bind borders catch 
on the slightest inequality of the surface, over which the 
snake thus glides as if pushed along by numberless little 
feet. That such Is the action of tbe gostrosteges msy b 
inferred from the ineffectual writhing of n snake whei 
placed on a perfectly smooth surface, as a plate of glass. 
Thu lost gastrostege, technically called the prcanal or 
jmstabilomtnal. Is usually bifid, or otherwise modified. 
Scutes somewhat like gostrosteges cover tbe under side 
of the tall, and are known as urosteges. See urostege. 

g&ftrostomise (ga8-troB't9-miz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. gastrosUmized, ppr .gastrostomieing. [< Gr. 
yatrrijp (yatrrp-), stomach, 4- orApa, the month.] 
In surg.y to subject to the operation of gas- 
trostomy. 

Gastrostonms (gaB-tros'tfl-mus), n. [NL. 
(Gill and Ryder, 1888), < Gr. yatrHjp (yatrrp-), 
stomach, 4* trrAjta , mouth.] A genus of deep- 
sea fishes, of the order Lyomeri and family 
an eel-like form ana 
jaws, six or seven times 
long as' the rest of the skull, supporting a 
great gular pouch like a pelican’s. The type 
sjiories is named G. bairdi. It Is an Inhabitant of the 
deep sun, and has os vet been found only in the north At- 
lantic near the American coast 

gastrostomy (gas-tros'td-mi), n. [< Gr. yatrHjp 
(yatrrp-), stomach, 4- trrApa, mouth ] In swrg., 
the operation of forming an artificial opening 
into tne stomach, for introducing food when it 
cannot pass through the gullet, on account of 
obstruction or stricture. 

gastrotomlc (gas-trf-tom'ik), a. [< gastrotomy 

gastronomy (gas-tot'^Sii^s. {< F. gastroto- 
mie, < Gr. yatrHjp (yaaro-), stomach, + ropjj, a 
cutting.] In surg.x (a) The operation of eut- 
ting into the stomach, (b) Laparotomy. 



Gastrala of a Chalk-sponge lOQmtMtu). 

A, nrtemtl view. B } longitudinal Mellon through the axbt /• 


layer); *. outer cell-layer ( the outer germ-layer, cpibUut, ectoderm, or 
ikin-layer). ( Frmu Haeckel’s “ Evolution of Man.” ) 

It Is the result of that process of Invagination which oc- 
curs In most animals, whereby a vesicular morula, blasto- 
sphere, or blastula is converted Into a cup-like tw 


avesici 

id Into a cup-like two-lay- 
ered germ, with a blastopore or orifice of invagination, 
and an endoderm or membrane Inclosing a primitive Intes- 
tinal cavity, the endoderm itself being Inclosed within an 
ectoderm. The word enters Into many loose compounds 
of obvious meaning, aa gastrula-body, -cup, -form, -forma- 
tion, -germ, -mouth, -stage, -stomach, etc., mostly derived 
from the translation of the German compounds used in 
Haeckol’s works. See gastrukition. 

The stage of embryonic development In which the cellu- 
lar wall consists of two layers of cells is called by Haeckel 
*“ " — “ * Sodol, 1.880. 


the "gastrula stage; 
The 


L. F. Ward , Dynam. E 
gastrula seems to me the moat important and sig- 
it germ-form of the ^ 


.. lorn. 

Haeckel , Bvol. of Man 
Ktrans.), 1. 192. 


gastrular (gas'tr^- 
lSr),a. l<gastrula + 
-an] Pertaining to 
a gastrala or to gas- 
trulation: as, a gas- 
trular invagination, 
gastrnlation (gas- 
trO-lA'shfn), n. [< 
gastrula 4- -ation.] 

In embryol., the for- 
mation of a gastrula; 
the process whereby a 
a morula or a blastula 



Oatralatioe of an Aaridiaa. 

I. V«knlajr Manila of aa AteUUon 
flattonod and about to nad««>faf- 
tnlatfcm. II. Gastiu lotion cncSid. 
fh. cavity of tha morula, or Uaflto- 
arleiw, bUutopore, or apertun of 
tavadmdonttikrau; taiga blasto- 
nmi of tha hypoblast, incloasri la 


germ is converted from 
mto a gastrula. 


la 
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animate gistrulaUon oonatata In the Invagination of the 
h lssta l a, ai H m— t »\ f hqq ; gom# ( m w^rnnal* , 


gatchars (gach'Cri), n 
In mining, after-lea vii 



pt fCMMn obaenre.] 
oftw. Weak* 


Initial 


(gach'w&f), «. Work done with 
ively, things produced with gatch- 

[< ME. gate, gat r more common- 
palatal, gate. gat. seat, get, gate, 
3. dial, yate, Se. also V«(. /«»)! 
_ jeatu, gatu), a gate, door (a OB. 
>le (applied to a needle’s eye), a OFriee. 
t,Jet, a hole, opening (as a broach in a dike), 
D. gat, a hole, opening, gap, mouth, a MLG. 
It. pat, a hole, opening, a feel, gat (pi. gdt), 

UUcu-gaL 
>. a small 


gate 1 (gfil 
ly with h 
yhate (> mod. 

< AS. peat (pi. 
gat, a 
ga\ 

LG.gat , a hole, opening, = Icel. pa/ (pi, 
a hole (cf. comp, slcrdr-gat, a keyhole, litk 
t Norw. gat, a hole, cap, 


GnatrnUUon, followta g Sagmeatatton of the Vttelhi* or Egy-cleew- 
of three kinds of Holoblastic Ova, e L ' L ^ * 


aa 

ofprii 

(skln- 


, or those which undergo total 
wen in perpcnaicuiar en n u section through median plane 

J tntestlnul cavity : r, outer or epiblasdc or ectoderm cells 

(skui'layer). light; i, Inner or hypoblnatlc or endoderm cells ( tnte&U- 
ual Inver), dark. (No nutritive yolk in these eggs; none advanced 
enough to show any mesotilastk cells or mesodsna.) In all, same let- 
ters mark same parts i e, the egg, ovum, cytula, or parent-cell ; / 
cleavagc-cells, blastotneres, or segmentella ; m, mulberry-germ or 
morula; », ves i cular germ or blnstulai f, germ-cup or gurrula; *, 
cleavage -cavity, blaatooale, or hollow of MaatutatJun i «, primitive 
Intestinal cavity, arehenteron, or hollow of gastrulation ; a, primitive 
mouth, arduecstoma, or blastopore. Figs. 1-6. Total, equal, and pri- 
" il egg-cleavage of the lowest true vertebrate ( Branchiestema), 
ig In a pallngonetlc or bell gastrula. z, cytula (archicytulA); 
rage stage of 4 cells; % morula (archlmonila) of many cells. 


j, cleavage stage or 4 cells; , 

4. lilastnla (anmiblnstula); 5, same undmwultur gastrulation by Inver- 


hole made by a knife, a notch, groove (> gata , 
cut a hole, pierce with a knife, esp. of mak- 
ing buttonholes, as Icel. gata, boro (Haldor- 
sen), =3 Dan. gat, a hole, a narrow inlet) ; per- 
haps < AS. gitan (pret. geat ), get, reach : see 
get 1 . Gate 1 is usually confused with gate**, a 
way, street, etc., or, if distinguished from it 
etymologically, referred to the same ult. root; 
but the words are prob. radically different. 
Gate 1 is not represented in HG. or Goth., while, 
on tho other hand, gate** is peculiar to these 
branches, with the Scand., ana does not belong 
originally to any of tho LG. tongues.] 1. A 
passage or opening closed by a movable barrier 
(a door or gate in sense 8 ); a gateway: com- 
monly used with reference to such barrier, and 
specifically for the entrance to a large inolosure 
or building, as a walled city, a fortification, a 
great church or palaoe, or other publio monu- 
ment. 

And Samson . . . took the doors of the gateof the city, 
and the two poets, and went away with them, liar and all. 

Judges xvi. 8. 

Her husband Is known in the pates, when he sltteth 
among the elders of the land. Frov. xxxl. 28. 

All the princes of the King of Babylon oamo In and sat 
riddle pate. 


Nor con It be doubted that this [a ruin aft Persepolislis 
one of those buildings so frequently mentioned in the Bi- 
ble as a gate, not the door of a city or buildings, but a 
pate qfjuetioe, such as that where Monlecat sat at Susa. 

J. Fergueton, Hist Arch., 1. 188. 

Oates Of death. Boe death ’s door, under deaf A— Ivory 
gate, in poetical imagery, the semi-transparent gato of 
the house of Sleep, through which dreams appear distort- 
ed so aa to assume flattering but delusive forms. The 
other gate is of transparent horn, through which true vi- 
sions are aeen by the dreamer. The allusion is to a legend 
in Greek mythology. 

Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn, 

Of polish'd ivory this, that of transparent lion* : 

True villous through transparent honi arise; 

Through polish'd ivory pass deluding lies. 

Dryden, ACnoid, vh 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telllug a tale not too importunate 
To those win* in that sleepy region stay. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I., Apol. 

The angello door or gate. fleo door - The beautiful 
gates, royal fates, nlver gates, see the rouai door*, 
under door.— TO break gates, in English universities, 
as Cambridge and Oxford, to enter college after the hour 
to which a student has been restricted — a serious offense. 
Sec gate i,e., 2. —-To stand 111 the gate or gates, in tkrip., 
to occupy a position of advantage or defense. 

Stand in Me gate of the Lord's house, and proclaim there 
this word. Jer. vll. & 

gate 1 (gat), v. tr, pret. and pp. gated, ppr. gat- 
ing. f< gate 1 , n.J 1 . To supply with a gate. 
— 2. In the English universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to punish by a restriction on cus- 
tomary liberty. An undergraduate may be gated for 
a breach of college discipline either by having to be with- 
i his oollege-gatus by a certain hour, or by being 


Ini 

liberty to go beyond the gates. 

The doan gave him a book of Virgil to write out, and 
gated him for a fortnight after hall. 

T. Hugh m, Tom Brown aft Oxford, xii. 


w auuu guuuuu 7. tyiuia 1 a, wieavaga 

stage of 4 cells > 9, morula (amphlmorula) already In process of bias- 
tulation; to, blashila (amphtluastuU) completed t 11. gastrula (am- 
phtgaxtrula), still showing traces of blastulor stage. Figs, sa- 17 To- 
tal but unequal egg-cleavage of a mammal (woman), resulting In an- 
other modiffed araphtgnstrula or hood gastrula. n. cytula; 13. cleav- 
age stage of a cells; 14. same, of 4 cells ; >5, morula begtaniiw to r~ 
dergo gastrula tloo without actual blastulatkm 1 16, gastrulation t 
ther advanced (theoretically c *’ ' " 


rale vesicle). (From 


in the middle gate. Jer. xxxlx. 3. 

iiou. invagination, or embhly ; ; 6. gastrula TarcElgastrula). Figs. ;-«x. 8. Hence, any Somewhat Contracted OT difficult 

Tota, ..l2 ,t ■nequal egg-clonvage frfannmphlman (frog), resulting in means OT AVOnue of approach Or passage J a 

narrow opening or do flfc: as, tho IrSn <*?*«? of 
the Danube. 

And in the perches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distllment : whoso effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

That, swift as quicksilver, It courses through 
Tho iiAtural gates and alloys of the IkmIv. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 

8 . A movable barrier consisting of a frame or 
solid structure of wood, iron, or other material, 
set on hinges or pivots in or at the end of a 
passage in order to close it. specifically— (a) A 
■winging frame, usually of openwork, dosing a imasage 
through an inclosing wall or fenoo : in this use distin- 
guished from door , which Is usually a solid frame closing 
a passage to a house or room. ( b ) A massive barrier clos- 
ing the entrance to a fortification or other large building, 
as a factory, designed for the passage of vdrides, masses 


and xo) ; >7, gastrulatkm completed (and to lw followed, not 

s in the other comb, by blaxtulaUon, ‘ L * ' - 

— • Haeckel’s 


. or the formation of a blastoder- 

Evolution of Mon.”) 


a kind of gastrulation ensues directly upon morulation, 
and therefore precedes blastulation. 
gastruran (gas-trfl'ran), n. [< Gr. yaartip 
(yaerp-), Btomacb, + ovp&, tail, + -aw.] One of 
the stomatopodous crustaceans. 

Gastnis (gas'trus), n. [NL. (Meigen), < Gr. ya- 
trHfp (yaerp-), stomach: see gaeter*.] Same as 
Gasterophilue. 



which is designed to free the gas from am- 
monia. Several forms of washer have been In nse, the 
essential principle of all being tho brimring of every parti- 
cle of the gas into Intimate contact with water, for whloh 
ammonia has a strong affinity. The gas passes from the 
washer to the gas-purifler. See also serufiter. 

gas-water (gas'w&'tCr), a. Water through 
which ooal-«afl has been passed, and which has 
absorbed the impurities of tho gas. It is im- 
pregnated with sulphids and aramoniacal salts, 
gas-well (gas'wel), a. A well or boring from 
which natural gas escapes persistently and in 
considerable quantity. Some borings in western 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio discharge gas enough 
to be of value for heating and illuminating purposes. See 
natural gat, under gat. 

Practically all the large goe-uwib struck before 1882 were 
accidentally discovered in boring for oil. (Science, V. 621. 

gas-works fgas'wftrks), n. sing, and pi. An es- 
tablishment in which illuminating gas is manu- 
factured, and whence it is distributed by pipes 
to points of consumption. 
gat*t (gat). An old preterit of get 1 . 
gat 9 *, h. An obsolete form at goat. 
gatch (gach), n. [Pen. gaeh. Hind, gdeh, plas- 
ter, mortar.] Plaster as used in Persian gatch- 
work. 

By the aid of gateA or plaster of Puis, the artisan of 
Teherita often transforms these mud structures into 
dreams of loveliness. 

S. 0. W. Benjamin, The Century, XXXII. 718. 
gatdl-deooration (gach'dek-^-rf'shQn), n. In 
Eastern art, emsially Persian, decoration in 
molded plaster, Dy which means designs of great 
boldness can be carried out, even in inexpensive 
work. 



Thursday, that was tho xxllj Hay of Julll, a liowtli x or 
xj of the cloke, the Oatyiot the holy Temple of the Hepul- 
cru war Sett opyn Aud thanno wo went all to the Mowute 
Syon to Dyner. Torkington, Diarleof Eng Travell, p. 46. 

Open the temple pate* unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter In. 

Spenner , Epithalaurion, 1. 204. 

(c) The movable framework which shuts or opens a passage 
for water, as at the ontranoo to a dock or lu a canal-lock. 
4. In coalmining, an underground road con- 
necting a stall with a main road or inclined 
plane. Also called gate-road, gateway. [Eng.] 
— 6 . In founding: (a) One of various forms 
of channels or openings made in the sand or 
molds, through wnich the metal flows (pouring- 
gate), or by means of which access is had to it. 
either for skimming its surface (ekimmina-gate) 
or for other purposes, (b) The waste piece of 


© but prop, gate, < ME. gate (nc 

g, y, being of Boaud. origin), a way, road; 
fig., in certain adverbial phrases, way, manner 
(as in what pate, in what manner, other gate or 
other gates , in other manner (seo another-yates), 
no gates, in no wise, a lie gate, dtgates, always, 
at all events (see algate ), thus gate , thus gates , 
in this manner, thus, so gate, so gates , in such 
manner, so, how antes, how, otc.); < Icel. gata, 
a way, path, road (in phrase alia gotu , algates, 
always, throughout), r= Norw. gata, aroad, path, 
driveway, street, = Bw.gata, a street, lane, as 
Dan. gade, a Btreot, = OHG. gazza, MHG. gazze, 
G. gasse, a street, ss Goth, gatwd, a street. 
Usually confused with gate 1 , a door, but the 
connection, if any, is remote: see gate 1 . A 
popular association with go ( 8 c. gae) has given 
special prominence to the particular sense 8 , 
* manner of walking, walk,’ with senses thence 
derived, usually spelled gait; but there is no 
etymological connection with go.] 1 , Away: 
road; path; course. [Now chiefly Scotch, ana 
also spoiled gait.] 

Thou oanst [knowostj ful wol tho rlotlie I right} gate 
To Llnooine. JJaoelok , 1. 840. 

Ala fnghel fleghand |m flying fowll . . . 

Of whose gate men may no trueo fynd. 

Hamjiole, ITlck of Conscience, 1. 7076. 

On the gate we mette of thyno stronge theves sevens. 
Sir Ferumbra*, 1. 1801 (Early Eng. Metr. Horn., ed. Ellis). 

I was going to be an honost man ; but the devil has this 
very day flung first a lawyer, and then a woman, In my 

~ «. 


apertures 

passage of the stub. E. H. Knight.— 7. A sash 
or frame in which a saw is oxtended, to prevent 
buckling or bending— OlHdan Oates. See Ctf<- 
rfa*.— tat# Of Justice, a gate, as of aetty, temple, etc., 
at which a sovereign or Judge sat to receive oomplalnta 
lustice. Insoir L 


and administer ju 


i some places, in observance of 


this custom, special structures following the general form 
of gates may nave been erected to receive the throne Of 


gates may . 

uiejustidftry. In the early middle ages, in various regions 
of Europe, es In southern France and in Italy, it was the 
custom for the king or the feudal lord to administer jus- 
tice seated at the gates of the chief church : whence the 


gate. Scott. 

1 gaed a waefu* gate yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, III sadly rue. 

Bum*, 1 gaed a waefn* gate yestreen. 

(In this sense it is rommon in names of streets, es Illgli- 
gate, Blshopsgate, Gallowgate, Kirkgate, etc., where gats Is 
often understood to represent gate!, a door or entrance.] 
2. Way; manner; mode of doing: used espe- 
cially with all, this, thus, other, no, etc., in ad- 
verbial phrases. [Now only Scotch.] 

Buie yo thus gate fro me fleT 

Havelok, 1. 2410. 
None other gate* was he dlghte, 

Hot in thre gayt (goat] skynnee. 

Sir Perceval, 1. i&8 (Thornton Korn., ed. Halllwell). 
Gae wa, lad ; dlnna blaw In folks' lugs that gate. 

Seott, Keri gauntlet, letter xii. 

In particular— 3f. Way or manner of walk- 
ing; walk; carriage, nn this use now spelled 
gait, and usually associated (erroneously) with 
the verb go. See the etymology, and gait .] — 
4f. Movement on a course or way; progress; 
procession; journey; expedition. 

Than Bchlr Gawlne the Gay 
Prayt for the Joumay, 

That he might forth wend. 

The king granttt the gait to Bchir Gawayne. 

Bautan and Gotogras, ill. 11 



f»to 

Sho to her wagon clorabe ; clombe all the net, 

And forth together went with aorow fraught ; . . . 

And all the griesly Monsters of the Bee 

Stood gaping at their gate, and wondred them to nee. 

Speneer, F. q., ill. lv. 82. 

6t. Boom or opportunity for going forward; 
space to movo in 

Here, ye gomes, gose a rome, glffe vs gale, 

We rauste steppe to youe ateme of a-stato. 

York Play a, p. 270. 

Naegalt, nowhere ; In no direction or place. [Scotch. J 
Wae were the hearts [In merry Carlisle], 

For she was nae gait found. 

Child Rowland (Child's Ballads, 1. 246). 
To take one's gait, to take or go one's own way ; In* off. 
gaiety (gat), V . i . [< gate*, n.] To go. Jktvws. 

Three stags stunlye were vnder 
Neere the seacost gating, theym slot thee clusterus heard* 
Hock 

In greene frith browsing. Stanihuret, /Knehl, 1. 190. 

gate 3 (gat), n. An archaic or dialectal form of 


Ho schooled the Gate her wanton sonne, 

That answord his mother, All should he done. 

Sjteneer, Shop. Cal., May. 

gate-bill (gfit'bil), a. In Knglish universities, 
the record of an undergraduate’s failure to ho 
within his college at or before a specified hour 
of the night. 

To avoid gate hUln, he will he out at night ns late as ho 
pleasus, . . . clJnih over the college walls, and fee his Gyp 
well. fjrtuhut ad Cantab., p. 128. 

gate-chamber (gat'ckam'bftr), n. A recess, as 
in a wall, into which a gate folds. 

gate-channel (gat'chan'd), n. Same as gate*, 
R (a). 

gated (giVfcinl), a. [< gate* + Having 

gates. 

Thy mountains moulded into forms of men, 

Tliy hundred-//atod capitals. 

Young , Night Thoughts, lx. 

Ilroknu ut Intervals by gated sluiceways. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 201. 

gate-end (gat/end), ». In coal-mimng, the inby 
end of a gate. [Eng.] -(fete-end plate, in coal- 
mining, u large Iron plate upon which the lnine cara or 
trains are turned round when they come from the stall* 
face, In order to he taken along the gate |E»g J 

gate-line (gftt'fin), n. In English universi- 
ties, a fine imposed upon an undergraduate 
who violates the restrictions under which he is 
laid by being gated. See gate*, v. t., 11. 

gate-goingt (gat'go'ing), n. Wayfaring. 

Then came up visions, miracles, dead spirits, walking, 
and talking how they might be released by tills mass, by 
that pilgrimage ptUe-gnitut. 

J. Hratlford, Works (Parker Hoc , 1853), II. 293. 

gate-hook (g&t/h&k), n. That part of a gate- 
nlnge which is driven into the poBt and supports 
the leaf attached to the gate. 

gate-house (gftt'hous), n. A house at a gato. 

(a) A portor's lodge or house at the entrance to the grounds 
of a mansion, Institution, etc. (ft) Especially, In arch., a 
structure over or beside the gate giving entrance to n city, 
osstle, ahboy, college, etc., and forming a guard-house or 
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Bat his [tbs Una's] messenger, being carried to tbs Bari 
of Essex, wss by him used very roughly, end by tbs houses 
committed to the gatehouee, not without tbs motion of 
some men that he might be executed as a spy. 

Clarendon, Civil War, EL 76. 
(e) A small house or lodge used by a person who attends 
the gate at a level crossing on a railroad, (d) A house 
erected over the gate of a reservoir for regulating the flow 
of water. 

gate-keeper (gfit'kg # p6r), ». One who keeps 
a gate, as of a turnpike, race-course, railroad- 
crossing, private grounds, etc. 

gateleflft (g&t'les), a. [< gate* + 4eiw.] With- 
out a gate. 

gateman (gfit'man), n.; pi. gatemcn (-men). 

1. Tiie person who has eharge of the opening 
and shutting of a gate, (a) The porter who attends 
to the gate at the entrance to a mansion, institution, etc. 
(b) Thu |>erson in charge of a gate at a level crossing on 
a railroad. 

2. The lessee or collector at a toll-gate. 

gate-meeting (gftt'mfi'ting), «. A meeting for 

races or athletic contests where gate-money is 
taken. E. D. 

Few of these athletes care to compete at gate^neetinge. 

Daily Newt, July 14, 1881. 

gate-money (gat'mun'i), It. The receipts taken 
in at the gate or entrance for admission to an 
athletic contest or other exhibition. 

gate-post (gat'pdst), n. One of the side-posts 
that support a gate. 

The mountains within this tri!>e nrc few. and that of 
Sampson the uhlefest: unto which he carried the gate- 
poet of Gaxa. Raleigh , Hist World, II. x. | 2. 

gate-road (gfit'rdd), n. In coal-mtning, same as 
gate 1 , 4. [Eng.] 

gate-rowt (g&t'ro), n. A lane ; a street. Hares. 

To dwell heere In our nclghliourhood or gate-row, being 
thereto driven through very jiovcrtlu. 

Terence, Mfl. (trails.), 1610. 

gate-saw (gftt'sfi), n. A saw extended in a gate. 
Bee gate*, 7. 

gate-shutter (gftt'shut'Gr), n. A Bpade or pad- 
dle used in founding to prevent the molten 
metal from entering the channel when the mold 
or bed is full, and to turn it into other molds 
or beds. 

gate-tower (gfit'tou'ftr), n. In medieval fort., 
a tower built beside or over a gate, as of a city, 
etc., for the purpose of defending the passage. 




Gatc-houie.— Horte de Jolgny, Vltrt, France. 

(he aliodu of the gste-keeper. In the middle sgss such 
bouses were often large and Imposing structures, orna- 
mented with nlohes, statues, pinnacles, etc., and they were 
generally strongly fortified and well adapted for defense, 
being sometimes used as prisons. 

The gatehouse tor a prison was ordain'd, 

When In this land the third king Edward reign'd ; 
Good lodging monies and diet It affoords, 

But I liau rather lye at home on lmords. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). 


2. A frame or an arch in which a gate is hung: 
sometimes extended to the gate-house or gate- 
tower surmounting or flanking an entrance or 
a gate, and designed for ornament or defense. 

A hippy lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well. 

Who lights and rings the poteway belL 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, vtti. 

The sculptures of these gatewaye form a perfect picture 
Bible of Buddhism as it existed in India In the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist Indian Aroh., p. 08. 

Passing beneath the low vaulted gateway, we stood 
within a square place, a complete wilderness of rains. 

O' Donovan, Merv, xx. 

8. A means of ingress or egress generally— 
more frequently of ingress ; an avenue; a pas- 
sage ; an approach. 

The five gatewaye of knowledge. G. Wilson. 

Either Troth Is born 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 

Or in the gatewaye of the morn. 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

4. In coalmining, same as gate*, 4. 
gatewlae (gfit'wfc), adv. l<gate* + -m*jw.] So 
as to resemble a gate or gateway; in the form 
of a gate. 

Three circles of stones set np gatewiee . Fuller . 

gather (gara'4r), v. [Early mod. E. gader (the th 
in gather and together, as in father , mother , wea- 
ther, etc., representing an orig. d), < ME. gad- 
eren, gaaren , also gedcren, gedren , < AS. gade- 
rian , gwdenan, gadorigean, gadrian, gatdrian, 
gatdrigean (=s OFries. gadcria, gaduria, gadria, 
garia, NFries. gcaijen =s D. gaderen = Lg. gad - 
em, gaddem = G. dial, gattern), gather, < AS. 
geador, also in comp, on-gcador , eal-geador, to- 
gether, -gasderc, in comp, eet-gaidere . to-gwaerc, 
together (= D. and LG. te gader = MHG. gater, 
together : see together), gader-, gasder -, in comp. 
gader-tang, gatder-tang , continuous, in connec- 
tion ; with adv. suffix -or, -er, from a root which 
appears in AS. geed (rare and poet.), fellowship, 
gcedeling, a fellow, companion (see gadling E), 


Gate-tower nr BarMcan, Walmgate liar, York, England. 

Such structures were often of considerable else and great 
military strength. The famous Bastille at Paris was 
strictly a gate-tower. Hue barbieanl, 1 (b). 

gatetript (gat'trip), n. A footstep ; gait ; mode 
of walking. Davies . 

Too mootliera connsayl thee fyrye Cupido doth liarekun, 
Of puts he his feathers, fauonng with gaMrtp lulus. 

Stanihuret , JEueid, 1. 075. 

gate- valve (gfit'valv), n. A valve used in a 
gas- or water-main ; a stop-valve. 

gate-vein (gat'van), n. [A translation of KL. 
name vena ftorta .] The great abdominal vein: 
the portal vein, or vena portm. See portal and 
eew. 

For he - for he, 

Gate- vein of this heart's blood of Lombardy 
(If I should falter now !)--for he is thine 

Browning, Bordello, 1. 

gateward 1 (gftt'w&rd), a. [< ME. gateward, 
gateward, yateward, yeteward; < gate* + ward, a 
keeper.] The keeper of a gate. 

Now loud the heedful poleward cried — 

11 Prutmre ye all for blows and blood ! " 

Scott , L. of L. M., tv. 4. 

gateward 2 , gatewards (g&t'wftrd, -wftrds), adv. 
[< gate* + -ward, - wards .] Toward a gate or 
the gate. 

gateway (gftt'wft), a. 1. A passage; an en- 
trance ; an opening which is or may be closed 
with a gate, as in a fence or wall. 

Old bastions built upon the solid tufa, vast gaping gate- 
waye black in shadon. 

J. A. Symondt, Italy and Greece, p. 96. 


draw together ; assemble ; congregate ; collect; 
make a collection or aggregation of. 

And aftyr vii] Days, whanne they war ageyn gaderyd to 
gedyr, And Heynt Thomas with them, he cam vpon them 
agon. Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travel!, p. 87. 

But the blood that Is unjustly spilt is not again gath- 
ered up from (he ground by repentance. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Prof., p. 21. 

Jarob said, . . . Gather stones ; and they took atones, 
and made an heap. Gen. xxxL 46. 

The thirsty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. 

Dryden, Annus Mlrabllis. 

I mounted Into the window-seat ; gathering up my feet, 
I sat cross-legged like a Turk. 

Charlotte Rronth, Jane Eyre, 1. 

2. To take by seloction from among other 
things; sort out or separate, as what is desired 
or valuable; cull; pick; pluck. 

Have us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the 
heathen. Ps. ovl. 47. 

Like a rose lust gather'd from the stalk, 

But only smelt, snd cheaply thrown aside, 

To wither on the ground f Dryden, Hjwnlah Friar. 

now muoh more properly do those men act who . . . 
live by the rules of reason and religion, grow old by de- 
grees, and are gather'd, like ripe sheaves, Into the garner. 

GUjdn, Works, II. 1. 
How sweet, on this autumnal day, 

The wild-wood fruits to gather t 

Wordsworth, Yarrow Vlalted. 

Many thoughts worth gathering- ere dropped along these 
pages. 0. w. Holmes, Emerson, xl. 

8. To bring closer together the component parts 
of; draw into smaller compass, as a garment; 
hence, to make folds in, as the brow by con- 
tracting it. 

The men, as well ss women, suffer their haire to grow 
long, colour it, and gather \% into a net or caule on the top 
of their heads. Purehae, Pilgrimsge, p. 487. 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Naming her wrath to keep it warm. 

Burnt, Tam o’ Shan ter. 
The king, with gathered brow, and Ups 
Wreathed Dy long soom. did inly sneer snd frown. 

Shelley , Revolt of Islam, v. 88. 

Madame De Mauvea disengaged her band, gathered her 
shawl, and smiled at him. 

H. Jamee, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 400. 

Hence— > 4 . In to full or shirr (a piece of 

doth) by running a thread through it and then 
drawing it in small puckers by means of the 
thread. 



A drtaa Of to— c o lored aattn. venr abort and aa fan to 
tiio skirt aa it eoold be gathered, replaced the brown frock 
sh« had pmtauly worn. Charlotte Bros*#, Jane Byre, xlv. 

5. In building, to contract or close in. as a drain 
or chimney. — 8. To acquire or gam, with or 
without effort; accumulate; win. 

No Snow-ball ever gather vd Greatness so fast by rolling 
as his ((ha Duke at Hereford's] forces en creased by march- 
ing forward. Baker , Chronicles, p. 160. 

He gathers ground upon her in (he chase. Dryden. 

7. To accumulate by saving and bringing to- 
gether ; amass. 

1 gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of kings. EocL It. 8. 

I waste but little, I have gather'd muoh. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 6. 
Whereas In a land oue doth consume and waste, 

’Tis St another be to gather in as fast. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ill. 864. 

8. To collect or learn by observation or reason- 
ing; infer; conclude. 

Let me say no more ! 

Gather the sequel by that went before. 

£Aa*.,C.ofE.,1. 1. 
f He] thereupon gathered that It might signify her error 
in duuylng Inherent righteousness. 

W&tkrop, Hist New England, 1. 326. 
Presently the words Jamaica. Kingston, Spanish Town, 
indicated the West Indies as his residence ; and It was 
with no little sunwise 1 gathered, ere long, that ho had 
there first seen ana beoome acquainted with Mr. Rochester. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvlIL 

9. To bring into order; arrange; settle. 

Will you gather up your wits a little, 

And bear mef 

Fletcher and Bowleg, Maid in the Mill, Hi. 1. 
Who take[s] upon him such a charge as this. 

Must come with pure thoughts and a gather'd mind. 
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Give us laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and tbe gathere, 
Port-cannon*, perrlwlgs. and feathers. 

A Butler, Hudibras, I. 111. 926. 

The fine-lined gathere; the tiny dots of stitches that 
held them to their delicate bindings. 

Mr*. Whitneg, Leslie Goldthwaite, 1. 

9. A slight forward inclination of the azle-spin- 
dle of a carriage, to insure the even running of 
the wheel. 

Axles may lie set when oold to give them the proper 
“ pitch M and gather at one operation. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 48, 

gathcrable (ffaVH'6r-a-bl), a. [< gather + 
-able.] Capable of being collected, or of being 
deduced from premises. 

The priesthood of the first-born is gatherable benoe, be- 
cause the Levltes were appointed to the service of the 
altar, Instead of the first-born, and as their hvrpov, or 
price of redemption. (Norn. 111. 41.) 

T. Godwin, Moses and Aaron, I. 6. 

gatherer (gara'tovdr), n. [Early mod. E. gad- 
erer; < gather , v.; + -er 1 .] 1. One who or that 
which gathers or collects: frequent in com- 
pounds: as, a tax-gatherer; a news-gatherer. 

Mathew, whlche was a toll gaderer, anon as he wan called 
of God, forsoke that life and folowed Christ. 

Bp. Fisher, The Seven Penitential Psalms, Pr. xxxti. 
Eumones committed the several cities of liln govern 


Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, I. 8. 
10. In glass-manuf., to collect from the pot (a 
mass of molten glass) on the end of an iron 
tube, preparatory to blowing. This operation 
is performed by a workman called a gatherer . 
Bee gatherer , 6. 

In the liquid state, glass can be poured or ladled di- 
rectly from the crucible ; in the viscous state, it nan to 
gathered or colled on the heatod end of an iron rod. 

Glass-making, p. 12. 

A piece of pale greenish sheet-glass transferred, then in 
the semi-fluid state, ... to a small pot in which it was 
maintained during four or five hours at a temperature 
barely sufficient to admit of its being gathered. 

Proe. Boy. Soc., XXXIX. 100. 

To to gathered to one’s fathers. See father . — To gath- 
er aft a sheet (naut.), to haul In the slack of a sheet— 
TO gather breath, to take breath ; pause to rest or ro- 
ttect ; have respite.— To gather ground. Boe ground!. 
- To gather one’s eelf up or together, to collect all 
ones powers or faculties for a strong effort, as a person 
when about to make a leap first contracts his limbs and 
muscles. 

I gather myself together as a man doth when he intend- 
etli to show lils strength. Palsgrave. 

Gathering up mg eelfr by further consideration, I re- 
solved yet to make one triall more. 

Ctuhman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 54. 

The next vast breaker curled its edge. 

Gathering itself for a mightier leap. 

Lowell , Appledore. 

To gather up one's crumbs, see crumfti.— To gather 
way, to get headway by sail or steam, as a ship, so as to 
answer the helra.i»8yxL L To muster.— 2. To reap, cull, 
crop. 7. To hoard, neap un. 

II. intrans. 1. To collect; congregate; come 
together : as, the clouds gather m the west. 

Tears from the dc|ith of some divine desjialr 
Else In the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

In the heavens the cloud of force and guile 
Was gathering dark that sent them o'er the sea 
To win new lands for their posterity. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 889. 

We draw near to Spalato; we see the palace and the 
campanile, and round the palace aud (lie campanile every- 
thing gathers. E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 220. 

2. To increase; grow larger by accretion. 

Hate la a wrath, not abewende, 

But of long tyme gatherends. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, ill. 
His bulky folly gathers as It goes, 

And, rolling o er you, like a snow-ball growa. 

Dryden, flpll. to Man of Mode, 1. 19. 

for amidst them all, through century after century of 
gathering vanity and festering guilt, that white dome of 
s t Mark's had uttered In the dead ear of Venlee, "Know 
thou that for all these things God wQl bring tbee into Judg- 
ment.” Buskin, Stones of Venice, II. lv. | TL 

3. To come to a head, as a sore in suppurating. 
~ To gather to a head, to ripen; oome into a state of 
preparation for action or effect* 

Now does my project gather to a head. 

Bhak., Tempest, v. 1. 

„ -j L To oome together, muster, duster, 
gather (gaVH'dr), ». [< gather. tt] 1. A plait 
or fold in doth held in position by a thread 
drawn through It. 


ment to his most trusty friends, and appointed them gar- 
risons, with Judges, and gatherers of Ills tributes, such as 
pleased him best, without any interposing of Perdlccas. 

Abp. Ussher, Annals. 

Persons . . . going about as \cdcni-galherer*. or gather- 
er* of alms under pretence of loss by fire or other casu- 
alty. Fielding , Causes of the Increase of jtobtors. 

Specifically— 3. One who gets in a crop: as, 
a nay -gatherer. — 8. In bookbinding , one who 
collects the printed sheets of a book in con- 
secutive order. — 4. One who makes plaits or 
folds in a garment, or a contrivance in a sew- 
ing-machine for effecting this. — 5f. Formerly, 
the man who took the money at the ontrauco 
to a theater. Nares. 

There Is oue Jlion Russell, that by youre apoyntraent 
was made a gatherer with us. Alleyn Papers (ed. Collier). 

6. In glass-manuf., a workman who collects a 
mass of molten glass from the pot, on the end 
of an iron rod or pipe, usually as a preliminary 
to blowing. 

The metal being brought to a propor condition for work- 
ing, the gatherer dips into the pot of metal an lronj>ii»e. 

Eneyc. Brit., X. 660. 

gathering (gaVH'6r-ing), n. [< ME. gartering, 
gadring , gemring , gedring, < AS. gaderung, ge- 
gaderung , a gathering, congregation, igadenan, 

S ither: see gather, e.] 1. The act of assem- 

ing, collecting, or making a collection, as of 
money. 

Upon the flrat day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him In store, as God hath prospered him, that there to 
no gatherings when I come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

Ill make a gathering for him, I, a purse, aud put the 
poor slave In fresh rags. B. Jonsan, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

2. That which is gathered together, (a) A crowd ; 
an assembly; specifically, a concourse of spectators or 
participants for some purpose of common interest. 

But wl‘ young Waters, that brave knight, 

There came a gay gatherin'. 

Young Waters (Child's Ballads, III. 801). 
At the time of which my story treats, there was a great 
family gathering at the castle. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 193. 
g) A collection or assemblage of anything; a contrihu- 

Euery man did eato hys (111, and there was nothyng lock- 
yng, insomuohe that seuen baskettes wer fylled of the 
galheringis of scrappes which retnayned 

J.UdaU, On Mat xxv. 

(e) An inflamed and suppurating swelling, (d) A wooden 
construction about a scuttio In a roof, (e) In building, a 
contraction of any passage, as of a drain, or of a fireplace 
at Its Junction with the flue. 

8. The act of making gathers, or of giving shape 
to a garment, as a skirt, by means of gathers.— 4. 
In glass-manuf., the act of coiling or collecting 
a mass of molten glass in the viscous state on 
the end of a rod or tube. — 6. The collection in 
proper order of the folded sections, plateB, or 
maps of an unbound book or pamphlet.— Gath- 
ering of the dans, in former times, in dcotland, a gen- 
eraumustering of clans on some great emergency, as for 
a warlike expedition or for the common defense against 
an invasion ; hence, any general gathering of persons for 
the aooomplUhmentof some purpose of common interest 

gathering-board (gara'dr-ing-bdrd), n. A 
table, commonly in the shape of a horseshoe, 
on which the leaves of a book to be bound are 
laid in convenient positions for the gatherers 
who collect the signatures to make up the book. 
Sometimes the table Is circular, and made to travel round 
its center, thus bringing the signatures In torn to the 
gatherers. 


gathering-coal (ga*H'er-ing-kdl), a. A large 
piece of coal used for the same purpose as a 
gathering-peat. See gathering-peat, 2. 

“Boat, . . . lassie,” satd Robin, “liae done wf your 
clavera, and put on the gathering-coal." 

Petticoat-Tales, I. 219. 

gathering-hoop (ga*H'fir-ing-h#p), ». A hoop 
used by coopers for drawing in the ends of tho 
staves of a Darrel or cask so that tho perma- 
nent hoop may be slipped on. 
gathering-iron (jpVH'Cr-mg-i'arn), n. In glass- 
manuf., a gathering-rod. 

If to a nkrt of the bulb remote from the gathering-iron 
a second iron be attached by a seal of glass, the bulb may 
to prolonged into (a] tube. Glass-making, p. 12. 

gathering-note (gaTH^r-ing-ndt). 11 . Ill chant- 
ing. the arbitrary pause often made on the last 

S alable of H recited portion, to enablo all tho 
ngers to begin the cadence together, 
gathering-pallet (ga»H'6r-ing-pal'ct), n. A 
pallet forming part of the striking mechanism 
of a dock, and serving to arrest its motion nt 
the proper moment. 

That little piece called the gathering-pallet , which is 
squared on to the prolonged arbor of tne third wheel, 
gathers up the teeth of the rack. 

Str E. Beckett , (.Hocks and Watches, p. 166. 

gathering-peat (garni '6r-ing- pet), n. it. A 
fiery peat which in former times was sent 
round by the borderers of Scotland to alarm 
tho country in time of danger, as the fiery cross 
was sent by tho Highlanders.— 2. A peat put 
into a fire at night, with the hot embers gath- 
ered about it, to keep the fire till morning. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 
gathertag-rod (gavu'Gr-ing-rod), n. In glass- 
manuf'., an iron rod upon which the viscous 
glass is gathered and coiled. Glass-making , 

p. 12. 

gathering-string (gavu ' ftr-ing-string), ft. A 
cord or ribbon usually run through a shirr or 
tuck in a garment or other article, for the pur- 
pose of drawing it up into folds or puckers, 
gathering-thread (gaTH'ar-ing-thred), w. In 
sewing, tne thread by which gathers are made 
and held. 

gati (g&'ti), h. [E. Ind. J A cotton diaper cloth 
made in India. 

Gatling gun. See gun. 
gatten-tree (gat'n-tre), n. Same as gaiter-tree. 
gatter, gatter-tree (g&t'Cr, -tr&), «. Samo as 
gaiter- true. 

gatteridge, gattridge (gat'6r-ij, -rij), n. Same 
as gaiter-tree. 

gatne (gat'i), n. [E. Ind.] An East Indian 
soluble gum, much like spun arahic. 
gattine (ga-ten'), n. [F.] A disease of the 
silkworm of commerce, Sericaria mori. By some 
authorities it is considered to to a kind of flaccidity or 
flaoherie, and by others a mild form or an Incipient stage 
of pebrine In which tho characteristic corpuscles of tne 
latter have not developed. 

Owing to the ravages of gatttnr , the silk industry has 
greatly declined since 1864. Knryc. Brtt., XVII. 613. 

gat-tothedt, a. [ME., only in the following 
passages ; either (gat, older form of got , E. goat, 
+ towed , toothed, or un error for *gap-tothed or 
*gaa-tothed: see gat) and gag-tooth .] A word 
of dubious form ana meaning, in the following 
passages, either ‘ having a goatish or lickerish 
tooth,’ that is, ‘wanton, lustful,' * or ‘ having gaps 
in one’s teeth,’ or ‘having projecting teeth.’ 
See etymology. 

Bche cowdo mooli e of wandryng by tho wcyc. 
Gat-tothed was sclie, sothly for to scyo. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prul. to (\ T., 1. 467. • 
Gat-tothid I was, and that hlcam me wcel. 

Chaucer, Trol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 603. 

gattridge, »- See gatteridge. 
gattue (gat'uB), n . [ML. var. of cattus, cat: 
boo cat. j A movable shed for service in me- 
dieval sieges: same as oafl, 8. 
gau (gou), n. [G., < MHG. gou, gbu, < OHG. 
gawi , goici, gewi = Goth, gawi, a district, coun- 
try ; prob. as AS. *ged (erroneously cited as *ga), 
a word not found, but prob. existent as the first 
element of the ong. form of E. yeoman : nee yeo- 
man.’] A territorial and administrative divi- 
sion of the old Germanic state which included 
several villages or communities, and seems to 
have corresponded at first to the hundred, but 
later to a division more nearly resembling a 
modern county. The word still forms part of 
several place-names, as Oberammergau in Ba- 
varia. 

The four (marks] were in A. D. 804 made into a Gau, lu 
which the archbishop of Bremen had tho royal rights of 
Stubbe, Const. Hist, 1 26. 


Heerbann and Blutbann. 



grab 

gftlib (g&b), i». [< Hind, gdb . ] The Dioapyroa 
Embryoptens of the East Indies, a species of 
persimmon, the heart-wood of which forms some 
of tho ebony of commerce. The Urge fruit con- 
Uliw a viscid pulp which In used m gum In bookbinding, 
and In plain* of iar for covering the seams of boats. The 
Juice hi Lulus a largo amount of tannin, and is used me- 
dicinally an an astringent. 

grab-line (g&b'liu), n. Same as gob-line. 

ganb-ropet (gftb'rop), n. A rope passing in- 
board from each leg of a martingale to secure 
it. Also backrope. 

gauche (gosh), a. [F.. left (hand, etc.), awk- 
ward, clumsy, prob. < OF. *gauc, m gale (> E. 
dial, gaulic-hana. the left hand, galltc-handcd, 
gauk-handed , left-handed; of. Walloon frbre 
wauquwr, step-brother, lit. 4 left-brother 0, prob. 
< OHO. wele, welch, soft, languid, woak, G. i ocllc, 
withered, faded, languid, etc. : see welk * . So in 
other instances the left hand is named from its 
relative weakness: see left 1 . The Bp. gaucho , 
slanting, seems to be derived from the F. word.] 

1. Left-handed; awkward; clumsy. [Used as 
French.] 

Pardon me If I say so, but 1 never saw such rude, un- 
civil, gauche, ill-inamicred men with women In my life. 

Aristocracy, xxl. 

2. In math., skew. Specifically - (a) Mot plane; 
twisted. ( h ) Not perfectly symmetrical, yet deviating from 
symmetry only by n regular reversal of certain parts.— 
dauohe curve, n curve not lying In a plane. - Gauche 
determinant, hm determinant — Gauche perspective 
or projection, till* projection of a figure from a center 
upon a surface not a piano.— Gauche polygon, a figure 
formed by a cycle of right lines each Intersecting the next, 
but not all Jn one plane. Thus, a gauche hexagon would 
lie formed by the following 0 edges of a cube, where the 
numlHirs denote the faces as those of a die are numbered : 
(i-*2)(2-3)(:i u) (5-4) (4-1). - Gauche surface, a 
surface generated by the motion of an unlimited straight 
line whose consecutive positions do not intersect ; a skew 
surface; a scroll. 

gracherie (go-sh6-re'), n. [F., < gauche , left, 
left-handed, clumsy : see gauche.’] An awkward 
action; awkwardness; bungling; clumsiness. 

We are enabled, by a comparison of the contemporary 
coins of Agiigentum, Kamnrlna, Katana, and the other 
olties we have named, to trace the steps by which tills 
art jNissed out of archaic constraint and gauchene into 
noble simplicity and grace. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p. 417. 

Gaucho (gou'chS), n. [8. Amor. Bp. form of 
what appears to be a native namo.] A native 
of the pampas of Bouth America, of Hpanish 
descent. The G audios are noted for their spirit of wild 
Indeiiendeucc, for during horsemanship, and for skilful 
use of the lasso and Is >las. Their mode of life Is rude and 
uncivilised, and tliuy dciieiid for subsistence chiefly on 
cattle-rearing. They have lieeii very prominent In the 
numerous South American revolutions, but are gradually 
disappearing os a distinct elans. 

Farther out on the frontiers, where the art of the roh- 
blor has not yet “ found a local habitation,” It Is very 
customary to see the camp men and gauchos luxuriating 
In what aro oallod “ botes do jKitro ; " tliat is to say, hoots 
mode of untanuod horse hide. 

IT. S. Cons. Bsp., No. lix. (1886), p. H23. 

The road lies through the town past the race-course 
crowded with Gauchos , getting up scratch races amongst 
themselves. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Huiilieiiin, 1 vl. 

grade, graey (gfi'Bi), a. [Also gaume, gawsic, 
gawsy; origin obscure.] Big aud lusty; portly ; 
plump; jolly. [Scotch.] 

The Lawland lads think they aro fine, 

Hut the hleland tods ore brisk and gauey 

Glasgow Peggy (Child's Ballads, IV. ^0) 
In comes a gauds gosh guldwlfe, 

An' sits dowu liy tho fire. Bums, Holy Fair. 

gaud 1 (g&d ), n. [< ME. gaude, gawdc, , also gaudi, 
gaudyt (of. Bo. gowdy), jewel, ornament, bead 
on a rosary, gaude . gawdc , a trick, jest., < L. 
gaudium, gladness, joy (> ult. E. Joy), ML., in 
pi. gaudia, beads on a rosary, dim. gaudeolum 
(for *gaudiolum), a jewel (> ult. E. Jewel), < L. 
gaudere , pp. gavism , rejoice, akin to Gr. yak tv, 
rejoice. Gaud and joy are thus doublets, and 
Jewel is the same word in a dim. form.1 If. 
Jest; joke; sport; pastime; trick; artifice. 

The gaudes of ail ape Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

By this yawls have I wonne ycre by yere 
An hundred mark, sith 1 was pardonere. 

Chaucer , Frol, to Pardoner's Tale, 1. 108. 

2. A piece of showy finery; a gay trapping, 
trinket, or the like ; any object of ostentation 
or exaltation. 

And etieiy gawdc that glads the mlnde of man. 

Gascoigne, Steele (Has (ed. Arber), p. 60. 

Ixive, still a baby, plays with gawdes and toys. 

Drayton, Idea, xxiL 1266. (Nares.) 

A nut shell, or a bag of cherry-stones, a gaud to ontor- 
taln the fancy of a few minutes. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 260. 

Grand houses and splendid parks, all those gauds and 
vanities with which a sumptuous aristocracy surrounds 
itself. - The Century, KX1II. 786. 
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8. Same ae gaudy, 3. 

gradif (g&d), V. [< ME. gaude n, in i 
< gaud 1 , n. } with some ref. also to the orig. L. 
gaudere j rejoice : see gaud 1, a.] L intrans. To 
sport; jest; make merry. 

What gaudyng and foolyng Is this afore my doore T 

UdaU, Bolster Holster, 111 4. 

Go to a gossip's feast and gaude with me. 

Shak., C. of E. (od. WarburtonX v. 1. 

For he wu sporting in gauding with his familiars. 

North, tr. of J*lu1arch, p. 662. 

II. trane. To adorn with gauds or trinkets; 
decorate meretriciously; paint, as tho cheeks. 

A peire of bodes gauded al with grene. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L 169. 
Our veil'd dames 
Commit tho war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phcebus' burning kisses. Shak., Cor., 11. 1. 

gaud 2 (gAd), n. A Scotch form of goad 1 and of 
gad 1 , 5. 

gaud-day (gAd'dft), ». Same as gaudy-day . 

gaude (god), ft. [< F. gaude = Bp. gudlda, 
dyer’s weed, < E. weld, dial, wald, wold, dyer’s 
wood: see tecta 1 .] A yellow dye obtained from 
Hernia luteola. 

gaude-lake (gdd'lak), n. A yellow pigment 
made from gaude. 
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Ont lectures, go to chapel us little as 
hall seldom more than once a “ 
spreads. 

2f. Gaiety; gaudineaa. Davies. 

Balls set off with all the glittering gaudy of silk end 
silver are far more transporting than country wakes. 

Gentleman Instructed , p. 668. 

8. One of the beads in the rosary marking the 

five joyful mysteries, or five joys of the Vir- 
gin. See roeary . Also gaud. 

Upon the gaudees al without 
Was write of gold pur reposer. 

4f. One of the tapers burnt, in commemo- 
ration of the five joyful mysteries, by the im- 
age. on the altar, or in a chapel of the Virgin, 
during masses, antiphons, and hymns in her 
honor. 

We find that the tapers themselves, from being meant 
to commemorate the Virgin's five Joys, were called gaw- 
dyes from the Latin worde gaude. which begins the hymn 
in memory of these five joys. BlomeJteld, Norfolk, 1. 80S. 

gaudy (g&'di). v. t. ; pret. and i 
yaudying. [< gaudy, a .] To deck 
tatious finery; bedizen. [Bare.] 

Not half so gaudied, for their May-day mirth 
All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maids, 

As these stem Aztecas in war attire. Southey. 
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gaudery (g&'dGr-i), n. [Formerly also gaudry; holiday; especially, an English university fes- 
< gaud" + -cry.] Finory; fine things; show. tdval ; a gaudy. Also gaud-day. 

Triumph amongst the Boiunmi wki not i>ageants, or 
gaudery , hut one of the wisest and noblest Institutions 
that ever was. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

There Is a good deal wnro almut gaudery, frisking It In 
trojMia, flue conceits and airy fimrius. 

\ rhipjdr, Ess. and Bov., II. 82. 

gaudful (g&d'ftd), o. [< gaud 1 + -ful.] Joy- 
ful; gay. [Bare.] 

gaudily (gA'di-li), adv. In a gaudy manner; 
showily; with ostentation. 

gaudiness (g&'di-nes), n. Tlio quality or con- 
dition of being gaudy ; sliowineHs ; ostentatious- 
ness. 


Never passing beyond tho confines of a farthing, nor 
once munching commons hut only upon gaudy-days. 

Middleton, llie Black Book. 
A foolish ntensil of state, 

Which, like old plate upon a gaudy day , 

*8 brought forth to make a show, and that is all. 

Suckling, The Goblins, 111. 


A shop for the 


b gu\ 

the colour, whleli exposes to censure. South, Works, IV. i. 

gaudish (gfi'disli), a. [< gaud 1 + -ink 1 .] Gaudy. 
[Bare.] 

Suiierstiolon, lilpocrlsy, and vnlne-glorye, were aforo 
that time such vices os men wer glad to hide, hut now in 
their gaudishe cereinonluH they were taken for God’s do- 
uine seruiee. Bp Hale, English Votaries, I. 

gaudless (gAd'les), a. I < gaud 1 + -leas.] Des- 
titute of ornament. [Bare.] 
gaudronnd (go-dro-na’), a. Bee godronnS. 
gaudryt, W. An obsolete variant of gaudery. 
gaudsman (gAdz'm&n), n. ; pi. gaudamen (-men). 

[8c., ss gadsman , q. v.] Baine as gadsman. 
gaudy (gA'di), a. [< gaud 1 + -y 1 .] If. Joyful; 
merry; festive. 

I lmve gooil cause to But the cocke on the hope, and 
make gaudye chert*. Palsgrave, Acolostus (1640). 

Let's have one other gaudy night , call to me 
All my sod captains ; fill our bowls ; once more : 

I jet's mock the midnight liell. Shak., A. andC., 111. 11. 

2. Brilliantly fine or gay; bright; garish. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly straiu, 

And genteel form, were all in vain. 

Cowper , On a Goldfinch. 
For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-mom, 

Where with puff'd cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-hom. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art 

8. Bhowy without taste ; vulgarly gay or splen- 
did; flashy. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy ; rlch^not fraud//. ^ 

The service of our sanetuary ... Is neither on the one 
side bo very plain and shuttle as not to he able to rouse, 
nor on the other so splendid 


gaudy -shopt (gA'di-shop), ». 
gale ot cheap finery. 

All theT gaudy -shops 
In Gresham's Burse. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, I. 2. 

gauffer (g&'f6r), V. t. Same as goffer. 
gauffre (go'fr), n. [F. : Bee gopher.] Same as 
gopher , 1. Tile name was applied by G. Cuvier, and Is 
Mini In use In Canadian French. 


tract the mind. 


and gaudy as to lie apt to dis- 
Rp. AUcrbury, Sermons, II. xx. 

I call on a lady to talk of the dear departed, and I've 
nothing aliout me but a cursed gaudy, flaunting, red, yel- 
low, and blue aliomlnation from India which It's even in- 
decent for a dlsconaolato widower to exhibit. 

Bulwsr, Money, 111. 6. 

«Byn. 3. Flaunting, glittering; garish, flashy, dressy, flnl- 
cal See tawdry. 

gaud: 

merl 

gaudS, m.fgaudee , f., a bead, prayer, equiv. to 
gaude , a gaud, beAd ; in other senses like gaudy, 
a., but in part < OF. gandic, < L. gaudium, joy: 
see gaud 1 , «.] 1. A feast or festival ; an enter- 
tainment; a treat. [Eng. university slang.] 

His (Edmund Riche's] day In tho calendar. 16 Nov., was 
formerly kept ss a gaudy by the niemliers of tho hall. 

Oxford Guide (ed. 1847), p. 121. 


< L. 
TaX- 

7Ja, Gaul, now called France) ; prob. of OTeut. 
origin, repr. by AB. Wealh, foreign, Wealas (E. 
Wales), the Britons, lit. strangers, foreigners 
(> prob. lr. and Gael, gall, a stranger, a for- 
eigner, osp. an Englishman): see Welsh.] 1. 
An inhabitant of ancient uaul, a country di- 
vided by the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul (north- 
ern Italy) ana Transalpine Gaul (modem 
France, with Belgium and parts of Germany, 
of Switzerland, and of the Netherlands); spe- 
cifically, a member of the Gallic or Celtic race, 
in distinction from other races Bottled in the 
same regions. — 2. In modem use, a French- 
man : as, the lively Gaul. [Allusive and humor- 
ous.l 

gaul 2 . etc. An obsolete or occasional spelling 
of gall 1 , gaU\ etc. 
gaul^t. r. t. Bee gowl, yowl. 
gaul 4 (g&l), n. A wooden pole or bar used as a 
lever. [Prov. Eng.l 

gaulin (g&'lin), n. [Jamaica.] A name given 
by the negroes of Jamaica to more than one 
species of snow-white herons of the egret 

Gaulish 1 (gA'lish), a. [< Gaul 1 + -dsh 1 .] Per- 
taining to Gaul or the Gauls; Gallic. [Bare.] 
graliflh 2 (g&'lisb), a. [See gauche.] Left- 
handed: same as gauche. [Prov. Eng.l 
gault (gftlt), n. Another spellingof gait 1 . 
Gaultheria (gfil-thfi'ri-ft), a. [NL., after Dr. 
Gaultier, a Canadian physician. ] A large eri- 
caceous genus of evergreen aromatic shrubs or 
almost herbaceous plants, with axillary nod' 
ding flowers and red or blackish fruit consist- 
ing of a fleshy calyx inclosing a capsule. There 
are about 90 species, mostly of North America and the 
Audea, but with representatives In the mountains of India 
and in the Malay archipelago, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Japan. The wlntetgreen or oheokerberry, G. procumbent, 
of eastern North America, la a small creeping plant with 
red, aromatic, edible berries. (Bee winteiyreen.) The 


(Rft di), n,j pi. oaHdVM (-die). [For- uUl, a. SMbm, of Oregon and Califomta, to s null 

lerly also gawdy ; in def . 3, < ME. gaudee, < OF. shrub bearing dark-purple berries which have an agree- 

— Ai — * _ t 9 1__ x. able flavor. 

gramLgawm (g4m), v. t. [E. dial. (North.) var. 

of (ME.) yeme, < AB. gfman, giman, giman, 
giman (as Goth, gaumian, etc.), care ror, heed, 
observe: see yeme.] To understand; consider; 
distinguish. 

gaum 2 * (g&m), v. t. [Perhaps a var. of gumP.] 
1. To smear, as with anything sticky. 



Bvary ft*** will expect that proceedings of unparal- 
leled stupidity, soch M the Interior . . . with a 

solution of shdl-lae, ... will never ooour again. 

Atkenmum, March SI, 1888, p. 412. 
2. To handle clumsily; paw. Fletcher. 

Don't be maumlng and gauming a body ao. Can't you 
keep your filthy handa to yourself? 

Shrift, Polite Conversation, II. 

ganmless (gta'les), a. [< paami + -less.] With- 
out understanding; foofisn. Also spelled potem- 
less. [Prov. Eng.] 

Did 1 ever look ao atupld? ao gaumls**, aa Joseph calls 
itf E. BronUt , Wutherlng Heights, xxl. 

ganm-llke (g&m'llk), a. [< gaum l + like*.] 
Sensible; understanding. [PTov. Eng.] 

She were a poor friendless wench, a pariah prentice, but 
lioneat and gaumlike. Mr t. GathtU , Sylvia a Lovers, xv. 

gaumy (gft'mi), a. [< gaum* + -y 1 .] Smeary ; 
dauby. 

It ahowa Wilkie designing with admirable vigour, but 
the execution la vtoloua ana gaumy. 

Athenaeum, Feb. 26, 1888, p. 26a 

gaun 1 (ghn) t ppr. A dialectal (Scotch) variant 
of goiw for going . 

gaun 2 ! gawn (gan), n. [E. dial. , an old contr. of 
gallon . q. v. ] 1. A gallon ; especially, 12 pounds 
of butter. [Prov. Ping.] — 2. A small tub or 
lading-vessel. [Local, Eng.] 

gauncn 1 , ganneh 2 . *>• and n. See ganch 1, ganch a. 

gaunt 1 (gant or g&nt), a. [Also E. dial, gant; 
< ME. gavmt, gawnte , lean, slender; prob. of 
Scand. origin ; the nearest form appears to be 
Norw. gand, a thin pointed stick, a tall and thin 
man. Gf. Sw. dial, yank, a lean and nearly 
starved horse.] 1. Shrunken, as with fasting 
or suffering; emaciated; lean; thin; haggard. 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt aa a grave. 

Mhak., Rich. II., II. 1. 

The gaunt, haggard forma of famine and nakedness. 

Burke , A Regicide Peace, I. 

I behold him In my dreams 
Gaunt aa It were the skeleton of himself. 
Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden’s aid. 

Tennyeon, Lancelot and Maine. 

2. Characterized by or producing emaciation ; 
famishing; attenuating: as, gaunt poverty. 

Tho metropolis at the Republic was captured, while 
gaunt distress raged everywhere within our borders. 

Sumner, Orations, 1. 188. 

gaunt 1 !, c. t. [< gaunt I 1 , «.] To make lean. 

Ijke rauening woolfdama vpaoackt and gaunted. 

Stanihuret, vEneld, It 880. 

gaunt 2 , v. i. See gant*. 

gaunt 8 (glint or glut), n. The great crested 
grebe or cargoose, Podiceps cristatus. 

gaunter!. n. [ME., < OF. gantier, a glover, < 
gant , a glove : see gauntlet*.] A glover. York 
Ploy#. Index, p. lxxvi. 

gamitlet 1 (gttnt'let or gAnt'let), n. [Also gant- 
let; < OP. gantelet , dim. of gant, F. gant , a 

{ dove, ss It. guanto , a glove, < ML. wantus , the 
ong sleeve of a tunic, a gauntlet, glove, < D. 
want, a mitten, ss Dan. vantc, a mitten, ss OSw. 
wanto , a glove, ss loel. vottr (for *vantr), a glove.] 
1. A glove; specifically, in medieval armor , a 
glove of de- 
fense, either 
attached to the 
defensive ar- 
mor of the 
arm or sepa- 
rate from it. 

Throughout the 
twelfth aud thir- 
teenth centuries 
the aleeve of the 
hauberk was long, 
and dosed at the 
end covering the 
handa In the form 
of mittens ; a 
glove of leather 
was worn be- 
neath the mall 
to protect the 
hand from the 
ohafing of the 
metal rings. To- 
ward the end of 
the thirteenth 
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The hands, the spear that lately grasped, 

Still In the mailed gauntlet olasped, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear. 

Stott, L. of L. M., v. a 

2. A long stout glove, usually for use in riding 
or driving. As ordinarily worn, it covers loose- 
ly the lower part of the arm. 

1, in fur cap, gantlet*, and overcoat, took my station a 
little way bach in the circle of firelight 

The Century, XXXVI. 47. 
8. In a restricted sense, the wrist-cover or cuff 
alone of a glove. 

Thlok white wash-leather gloves with gauntlet* are worn 
by the Life Guards. Diet, if Needlework. 

4. A mitt. — ft. In surg., a form of bandage 
which envelops the hand and fingers like a 
rlove.— Qio— d gauntlet See cio**i , r. t. -To oast or 


W dOWll the gauntlet (a) To cast one’s glo\c 
upon tho ground in token of challenge or dcllanoc : a cus- 
tom of medieval times. 

At the seconds course came Into the hall Mir Richard 
Demooke the kynge his champion, makyuge a proolama- 
don, that whosoever would sale that kynge Richard was 
not lawfully kynge, he woulde tight© with hym at the vt- 
teraunce, and threute doune hu gauntlet , and then at the 
ltal cried Kynge Richard. Halt, Rich. III., an. 2 

As if of purpose he ICteslss] had in challenge of the 
World eaet down e the Gantlet for tho Whetstone. 

Pvrcha *, Pilgrimage, p. 450. 
Hence, In general— (b) To challenge; Invite op|K>sttlon 
with the view of overcoming it. 

The duke had by this assertion of his intentions thrown 
down the gauntlet. Stuhh*, Const. Hist. , | 837. 

To take up the gauntlet, (a) To accept a challenge 
by lifting from the ground another's gauntlet thrown down 
in defiance. Hence, In general— (6) To assume the de- 
fensive; take up the defense of a ltofsou, opinion, otc., 
that has been attacked or impugned. 

I shall make no scruple to take vp (for it seemes to be 
the challenge both of him and all his party) to take up thi § 
Gauntlet , though a Kings, in the hehalfe of Llbertle and 
tho Common-wealth. Milton, Elkouoklnstes, Pref. 


gaur 1 !, 9. i. [ME. gauren , regarded aa repr. 
mod. E. gam : Bee t/are 1 .] Same as pare *. 
gaur 2 (gour), tt. [The native fi. Ind, name, < 
Skt. gaur a.) A large wild ox of India, Biboa 
gaurus , tho wild stock of tho domesticated gay- 
al, and related to the zebu, it inhabits the Jungles 
of Assam, of Cut tuck in the Madras Presidency, and of the 
Central Provinces, ll has a broad protulmraut forehead, 
short conical horns very thick at the Imse, high shoulders, 
and a loug tall brushy at the end. The color Is dark, 
with the white legs which also characterise the gayal. The 
hide la very thick, and la valued ns a material for shields. 
The gaur Is not known In the domesticated state, the ani- 
mal whtoh has liueu ruclnfmed being a modified variety. 
See gayal. Also written gour. 

The Major has stuck many a pig, shot many a pour, rhi- 
noceros, and elephant. A mg Ary, Two Years Ago, xvill. 

To a casual observer there mny appear no difference 
between Bos gaurua (the gaur) and lies frontalis (the 
gayal); but a careful insiiection shows the formation of 
the skull ami horua to differ, lu'sldes which the gaur Is 
the larger animal. l*roe. Xool. Nor , London, 1888, p. 148. 


Oaura (gA'rf),#. 
nus of erect her 


[NL. 1 An nnugr&eeous ge- 
* thi 


lerbs of the United States and 

northern Mexico, bearing wand-like spikes or 
racemes of white or pink flowers. There are 
15 or 20 species, of which tho Texan, G. Lind - 
heimeri f is frequent in cultivation. 
g&USie, a. Bee gaucte. 

gauss (gous), n. [Named after Karl Friodrich 



of plate, early Mth eentsry. 

‘ plate, later 14th century. C, 

Gauntlet of mail forming part 
nth century. ( From vbllct-l 
cm MobUler flranpili.") 


of the hauberk, 

IlcMe- Due’s - Diet. 


qentury a slit was made at the palm, through which the 
hand could be passed, allowing the mall mitten to hang 
from the wrist A few Instances of mail gauntlets with 


separated fingers appear in English monnmentsof the same 
period. In the fourteenth century the separate armed 
glovo appears, consisting at first of leather upon which 
roundels and other plates of steel are sewed; and about 
i860 Is found the completely articulated glove of ham- 
mered steel, each finger separate and each Joint free to 
bend. The elianges after this are merely In the direction 
of greater delicacy of execution, allowing still freer move- 
ment. In tourneys and Justs the left hand was sometimes 
guarded by a heavy steel glove without Joints. Bee main- 
ailed glove-qf-maU. 


defer. Abo call 


View his [a knight's] two Gantlet* : these declare 
That both his Hands were us d to war. Prior, Alma, 1L 


Every man Is not a proper champion for truth, nor fit 
to take up the gauntlet In the eaiisu of verity. 

Sir T. Browne , ltcllgfo Medici, I. a 

gauntlet 2 (gftnt'let), n. flame as gantlet *, 1. 

ganntleted, gauntletted (gant'- or g&nt'let- 
od), a. 1, Wearing a gauntlet. 

“ Reware, madam," Maid Llndesay ; and snatching hold 
of the Queen’s arm with his own ftuuntletted hand, ho 
pressed It, In the rudeness of Ills passion, more closely 
perhiqts than lie was himself aware of Scott, Abbot, xxif. 

The two Giant Brothers began to feci for their swords 
and shake their ganntleted fists at one another. 

Louv, Bismarck, I. 873. 

2. Provided with a gauntlet : as, a gauntleted 
glove. 

gauntlet-guard (g&nt'let-gttrd), n. A guard of 
a Bword or dagger, so formed aw to protect the 
hand very completely or in an uiiumial way. 
See patah. 

gauntlet-pipe (glint'let-plp), n. A tobacco- 
pipe marked with a gauntlet or glove on the 
neel or spur — that is, on tho bottom of tho bowl, 
where the stem is attached. Those originally so 
marked were snpposed to l»o superior, and the gauntlet- 
mark of the first maker was Imitated by others. 

gauntlet-shield (gftnt'let-sheld), n. flame as 
glove-shteld. 

gauntlet-sword (gttnt'let-sdrd), n. A sword 
furnished with a rauntlet-guard. See jtatah. 

gauntletted, a. flee gauntleted. 

gauntly (g&nt'li or gtint Mi), adv. Leanly; 
meagerly ; haggardly. 

gauntU688 (gfint'nos or gAnt'nes), ft. The con- 
dition of being gaunt. 

I know him by his gauntne **, his thin chitterlings. 

Middleton, Inner-Temple Masque. 

ganntree, gauntry (K&n'trS, -tri), ». ; pi. gaun- 
trees, gauntries (-trSz, -triz). [Also gantry , gan- 
tree; \ gaun *, a tub, a gallon measure, + tree, 
a wooden support : boo <jaun* and tree. The F. 
chantier, a wood-yard, stocks, gauntree, stilling- 
stool (< L. cantheriu*. a trellis), is a different 
word.] 1. A frame made to support a barrel or 
cask in a horizontal position with the bung 
uppermost. 

Syne the blyth carles tooth and nail 
Fell keenly to the wark ; 

To case the gantreee of the ale. 

Manway, Christ’s Kirk, III. 

2. A frame or scaffolding which supports a 
crane or other structure. E. H. Knight. 

Upon tho top of all comes the main deck, furnished with 
gamriee, cranes, oil-boated rivot-fnmaoes, etc. 

Nature, XXXVI. 866. 

Also spelled gawntree. 

Traveling gauntree, a movable platform. 

gaup, «• *. Bee gawpK 

g&upus (^4'pus), n. [A dial. var. of 


tensity of a magnetic field. It Is the Intensity pro- 
duced by a magnetic i>ole of unit strength (sometimes 
(‘ailed a wcber) at a distance of one centimeter. 

Gaussian (gou'si-an), a. [< Gauss (see gauss) 
+ -iait . ] Pertaining to the mathematician 
Karl Friedrich Gauss, or to his discoveries. — 
Gaussian logarithms, logarithms so arranged aa to give 
the logarithms of the sum and difference of numbers 
whose logarithms are given. 

Gauerian logarithm * are intended to facilitate the find- 
ing of the logarithms of the sum and difference of two 
numbers whose logaritliniH are known, the numbers them- 
selves being unknown ; and on this account they are fre- 
quently called addition and subtraction logarithms. 

Kveyc. Brit , XIV. 777. 

Gaussian method of approximate Integration, a 

method of integration in which the values of the variable 
for whleh those of the fuiictioii are given are supposed to 
be chosen at the most advantageous intervals. — Gaui- 
slan period, a period of congruent roots In the division 
of the circle.— GitiUslan aeries, a series studied by Gauss, 
In which the quotient of the(ti + 2)tl» term by the (n + l)th 
is 

(£ + «)(n-M) 

(ii t- 1) (ii | y) ’ 

while the first term 1 b unity * commonly called the hyper - 
geometric *m*i. - Gausaltn Bum, a sum of terms tho 
logarithm of which Is the square of the ordinal number of 
the term multiplied by 2*y — 1 times a rational constant, 
tii© same for all the terms — Gaussian or GauBi'B anal- 
ogies or equations, the following fonuulm of spherical 
trigonometry, where the capitals urc the angles of a spheri- 
cal triangle and the corresponding small letters the op- 
posite sides : 


(A -f R) / cos i cr c<»m i (a 
sin \ (A H)/coh A (' — sin A (u 


356 


gaby; a simpleton. [Prov. Eng.] 
that 1 were plpeolay in,. 
Mr*. Gaekeu, Ruth, xvl. 


The great gauyue never seed that 1 were plpeolay ing 
ime places twice r " .r 


i over. 


6)/c os 1 e 
h) I sin 1 e 

(A + H) / sill 1 1; - cos 1 (a h)f cos I e 
(A R)/hIii \ r « sin | (n I 6)/ sill 1 0 . 

Gaussian or Gauss’s formula, function, theorem, 
etc. See the nouns - Gaussian or Gauss's rule for 
swinwg the date of Easter. Mce Katfrri . 
gant (g&t). ti. flame rh ghat. 
gantch (gaob), w. [Origin obscure.] The offal 
resulting from culling and opening scallops. 

[LooalTu. H.] 

gatlton (gft'ton), n. [Origin obscure.! In coal- 
mining, a narrow channel ent in the floor of an 
underground run d wav for purposes of drainage. 
[Staff ordshire, Eng.J 

gauge (gAz), n. and a. [Formerly also gave, 
gawse ; < F. gaze, cushion-canvas, tiffany (Cot- 
grave), gauze, ss flp. gam ss NGr. ydfa, gauze ; 
ef. ML. gaszatum , gauze. Said to be so called 
from Gasa in Syria (cf. ML. gage turn, wine 
from Gaza), but the statement arose from a 
mere conjecture of Du Cange, and rests on no 
evidence except the similarity of the words and 
tho fact that some other fabrics are named 
from the places of their origin, as calico , cam- 
hric , damask , Holland, muslin, etc. The word is, 
however, perhaps of Eastern origin; ef. Hind. 
gasi, thin, coarse cotton eloth. The Hind, gdchh, 
gdeh, gauze, is from the E. word.] I. n. 1. A 
very thin, slight, transparent stuff made of silk, 
silk and cotton, or silk and hemp or linen, it is 
elttmr plain or brocaded with patterns In silk, or, in the 
case of gauzes from the east of Asia, with flowers in gold 
or silver. Compare gottamer. 

Brocados, and damasks, and tabbies, and gaume*, 

Are by Robert Ballontlne lately brought over, 

With forty things more. 

Shrift, An Excellent New Song. 
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gftWX 


A veil, that seemed no more than gilded air, 

Flying by each fine ear, an Eastern goose 
With seeds of gold. Tennyson, Lover's Tale, Iv. 

PerliftjMt tlirre are people who do see their own lives, 
even in imniicntNof excitement, through this embroidered 
gauze of litvrutiire and art. 

A. Lang, (Contemporary Rev., LI V. 817. 

2. Any Blight, open material resembling this 
At brie: as, wire gauze.- Empress cause, seem- 
prtvH. Lister's gause, pun impregnated with carbolic grave . 
acid, rtirfjn, mid parattln, used as an antiseptic dressing - 
Wire gause, Wire cloth ill which the wire is fine and the 
ineshus are very small 

II. a. Of or like gauze; gauzy. 


A dialectal form of gable *. 
-< gavel(-kind ) + -ed 2 .] 
er the tenure of gavel- 
kind : said of lands. 

In another case, wo see a white, smooth, soft worm MVA i A . mvA ii« /«*»«'*, i a*\ « iY 4> 

turned Into a black, hard erustaoeous beetle with gauze gEVOlWP, gl»V0lier (gav el-eT), W. K gavel 1 
wings. Polity, Nat. Theoi., xix. ^r 1 -] In coal-mining, the agent of the crown 


gavel 8 (g&'vel), •». A dt 
gaveled (gav'eld), a. [ 
In old Eng. law , held unai 


as AwmAOs (M, UML The ivory WP,*. st am ss u U 
now often ealled M sea (d) [cap.] A genua of noddy 
terns : a synonym of Anods. Swain* on, 1887. (e) [eanTi 
a — of lapwing-plovers : a synonym of Kansans, (ft©. 
2. (/) The specific name of sundry water-birds. 
_ „ nan, gavina, gabion, gabina, gaviotas. 

gavial (gfi'vi-al), n. [An adapted form (NL. 
gaviaUe) of what is otherwise written gharrial, 
!nd into" sheaves. Cot- ghurial, < Hind, ghariydl, a crocodile.] The 
Gangetie crocodile, Qavialis gangeUeue , Laving 


2. A small mallet used by the presiding officer 
of a legislative body or public assembly to at- 
tract attention and signal for order. 

A handsome pawl, consisting of the bust of Hippocrates, fff, 1«L (/) The ‘specific name of sundry 
admirably carved, was presented to the college. Also gavian, gatina, gabion, gabina, gaviota* 

Medical Newt, L1I. 524. * * .... - .. , . 

gavel 2 * (gav'el), v, 
from the noun.] To 


t. [< OF. * gaveler , javeler; 
Dobin' * 


Gause flannel See flannel .— Gause point-lace, laco 
which has a ground of plain net, os|K?mlly of machine- 
made nut, of perfectly regular pattern — Gause ribbon, 
a rihlMiii made of flue silk muslin. 

gauze-dresser (gfiz'dros'^r), w. One whose 
occupation is tho stiffening of gauze, 
gauie-tree (g&z'tre), n. Tlio lace-bark tree of 
Jamaica, ldigetta lintearia. 
gauze-winged (cAz'winffil), a. Having gauzy 
wings: applied to Hiindry uihocIh, as May-flies, 
gaumness (gA'zi-ues), n. L< gauzy + -new.] 
The quality of being gauzy ; gauzy texture or 
appearance. 

In drawing any stuffs, bindings of liooka or other finely 
textured substances, do not trouble yourself, as yet, much 
about the woollincHH or gaunneut of the thing ; but get it 
right In shade and fold ntid true In pattern. 

Itunkin, Klem. of Drawing, p. 58. 

gauzy (gfl'zi),*/. l<//fiacw + -y 1 .] Like gauze; 
thin uh gauze. 

Tho whole cssii\, however, Is of a flimsy, gauzy texture. 

Forster, Kasnys. 

The exquisite nautilus floated past us, with Its gauzy 
•all set, looking like u thin slice out of a soap-bubble. 

G. H\ Stoddard , South -H oh Idyls, p 23. 

gavage (ga-vilzh '), w. LF.,< aaver , gorge fowls, 
pigooiiH, otc., with food iu order to fatten them, 
< gave, in popular Bpeoch the crop or craw of a 
bird, < Picard gave , throat, Walloon gaf, crop 
or craw.] 1 . A Hyntora of fattening poultry for 
market by forcing them to swallow fixed quan- 
tities of food at stated intervals. The fowls are 
uoiiliued In small Ikixos in tiers one over another, the head 
being outward. The food eonsistri of a semi fluid paste 
oomiioiiiidcd according to various formulas, and It Is forced 
Into tho moiitlw of the fowls through a flexible tube by 
means of a force-pump 

2. In mad a similar method of forced feeding, 
employed under certain conditions. 

Thank* to the eoiivouso and gavage, the time when the 
fuotiiM liecoiucH viuble may now bo pIiuhhI iu tho seventh 
mouth. Medical Xewe, 1,11. (151. 

gave (gav). Prot.orit of give * . 
gavel 1 1 (pav'd), If. [< ME. gavel , < AS. gaf cl, 
gafol , tribute, tax, uppar. connected with gifan 
(pret. geaf), give, but prob. adapted from Celtic : 
of. W. gajaol = Corn, gavel, a hold, tenure, = 
Ir. gabhail , a taking, spoil, couquest, = Gael. 
gabhail , a taking, booty, conquest., < gabh, take, 
receive. (If. gavelkind. Tho same word appears 
in Rom. languages, F. gabelle , etc., > E. gabel, 
q. v. Contr. gale*, q. v.] 1. In old Eng . law , 
rent ; tribute ; toll ; custom ; more specifically, 
rent, payable otherwise than in feudal military 
•service. — 2. The tenure by which, according 
to either tho ancient Saxon or Welsh custom, 
land on t he doath of the tenant (lid not go to 
the eldest, son, but was partitioned in equal 
sharos among nil the sons, or among several 
members of the family in equal degree, or by 
which, according to the Irish custom, the death 
of a holder involved a general redistribution of 
tho tribal lands. Compare gavclkmd . 

In the ease of the death of the chief of the tribe, or even 
of any one of the clansmen, . . . the lands of all the sept 
were thrown into go eel and redivhlod. 

Fortnightly Her., N. 8., XL. 190. 

3. A partition made pursuant to such custom. 

A gavel or partition was made fin Wales] on the doath 

of ever} member of a family for threo generations, after 
which none could Ik* enforced 

Hallam , Const. Hist, III, 880. 

gavel 2 (gav'el), n. [< OF. gavelle , later javelle 
s Pr. gnarclla . mod. gavian as Sp. gavilla as Pg. 
garela, a sheaf of corn ; referred by Die* and 
others, prob. erroneously, to an assumed L. 
form u capelin, dim. of copulas, a handle, < ro- 
vere, take: see capable.'} 1. A sheaf of corn 
before it. is tied up; a small heap of unbound 
wheat or other grain . [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

As Helds that have been long time cloyed 
With oate.liiug weather, when their coni lies on the gavil 
heap, 

Are with a constant nortliwlnd dried. 

Chapman, Iliad, xxL 


having the power to grant gales to the free 
miners. Bee gale*, 2. [Forest of Dean, Eng.] 
gavelet (gav'el-et), n. [See gavel*.] An an- 
cient and special cessavit, in the English coun- 
ty of Kent, where the custom of gavelkind con- 
tinues, by whieh the tenant, if he withdraws 
the rent and services due to his lord, forfeits 
his lands and tenements. Bee gavelkind. 
gavelkind (ffav'el-klud), n. [< lr. gabhail-eine, 
gavelkind, < gabhail , a taking (a tenure), as 
Gael, gabhail, a taking, a lease, farm, ss W. ga- 
fael sx Corn, gavel, a hold, holding, tenure (see 
gavel*), + Ir. cine, a race, tribe, family (cf. W. 
eenedl, a tribe).] 1. Originally, in old Eng. 
law , the tenure of land let out for rent, includ- 
ing in that term money, labor, and provisions, 
but not military service ; also, the land so held. 
Tho most important incident of till* tenure was that upon 
thu death of the tenant all his sons inherited equal shares ; 
if lie left no sons, tho daughters; If neither, then all his 
brothers inherited equal shares When the feudal sys- 
tem introduced the law of primogeniture, the county of 
Keut and some other localities were privileged to retain 
tills ancient custom of Inheritance. 

Miss Rossetti comes comraomled to our interest, not 
only as one of a family which seems to hold genius by the 
tenure of gavelkind, but as having n special claim by in- 
heritance to a love and understanding of Dante. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 47. 

Hence — 2. In general use, land in Great Brit- 
ain or Ireland, or an estate therein, which by 
custom having tho force of law is inheritable 
by all the sons together, and therefore sub- 
ject to partition, instead of going exclusively 
to the eldest. The word lias been used in the following 
different senses, of which only the first and second are 
strictly correct : (a) socage tenure in England before Hie 
Conquest (see so cage); (b) immemorial socage tenure fu 
the county of Kent, England , (r) the body of customs al- 
lowed on ancient socage lands in Kent; (d) the customs 
of partible descents in Kent ; (e) any custom of partition 
in auy place. Elton. - Irish gavelkind, the holding of 
a member of a sept which, by Irish custom, was not at his 
death divided among his sous, but was included in a re- 
distribution of all the lands of the sept among tho sur- 
viving memltors of the sept 
The landholders held their estates by ... an extraor- 
dinary tenure, that of Irish gavelkind. On the decease 
of a proprietor, instead of an equal partition among his 
children, as In the gavelkind of English law, tho chief of 
the sept . . . made, or was entitled to make, a fresh di- 
vision of all the lands within his district. 

Hallam, Const. Hist., III. 820. 

gavella, n. See gabella. 
gaveller, n. Bee gaveler. 
gavelman (gav'el-man), n. ; pi .gavelmen (-men). 
[< gavel* + man.] “A tenant holding land in 
gavelkind. 

gavelmedt (gav'el-med), n. [AS. gafoUmSsd^i 
gafol , ME. gavel, tribute, + mSd, ME. medc, E. 
mead, meadow: see gavel* and mead?.] In old 
Eng . law , the duty or work of mowing grass or 
cutting meadow-land, required by the superior 
from his customary tenants, 
gavelook (gav'o-lok), n. [Also gafflock; < ME. 
gavelock, gavelok, a spear, javelin, < A8. gafelue 
(once, in a gloss), a spear or javelin. Cf. mHG. 
gabilot , a javelin, F. javelot, It. giavelotto , and 
F. javelin, > E. javelin, q. v. ; all of Celtic ori- 
gin, from the same souree as gaff* and gable*.] 
If. A spear ; a javelin. 

I saugh hem launche at hym knyves and gavetokkee and 
dartes soehe folson as It haude reyned from heuene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X 11.800. 

2. An iron crow or lever. [North. Eng.] 

Wi’ plough eoultors and gavelodu 

They made the jail-house door to flee. 

• Billie Archie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 95). 

gzverick (g&'vto-ik), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
name of the red gurnard, Trigta cuculue, a com- 
mon fish on the coast of Cornwall in England. 
[Local, Eng.] 



gavla (gfc' vi-ft), n. [L., a bird, perhaps tho 
sea-mew.] In orniih., a name variously used, 
(a) An old namo of (1) some gull or gull-like bird, or (2) 
some plover or plover-like bird, (b) (cap.l A genus of 
gulls. Moehring, 1752; Britton, 1700. (c) [eap.] Another 
genus of gulls— (1) same as Ritta (Bolt, 1844); (2) same 


Head of Gavlal, or Gangetie Crocodile (GavimlU fngtticus). 

long, slender, subcylindrio jaws with a protu- 
berance at the end of the upper one. It is one of 
tho largest living crocodiles, sometimes attaining a length 
of 20 feet. The peculiar shape of Die snout Is a result of 
gradual modification, since it is broad and flattened in Die 
young, and attains Its highest devfeloppiont only in old 
males. The gavlals swarm In some of the rivers of India, 
where they are objects of supersUUous veneration. Also 
called nakno. 

gavl&lid (ga-vi-al'id), n. A crocodilian of the 
family Oavialida. 

Ghurlalida (ga-vi-al'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Ga~ 
vialis + -idee.] The family of crocodiles of 
which the genns Gavialis is the type. It belongs 
to the group Procadia or Kutuchia of the order CrucodiUa. 
It is characterised by Die combination of a continuous se- 
ries of plates on the head and back, and by lower teeth 
which are not Included within tho margin of Die upper 
Jaw when the inouDi 1 b closed. 

uavialls (ga-vi-fi'lis), ». [NL. (Oppel, 1811): 
see gavial.] The genns of crocodiles of which 
the gavial, Gavialis gangeticus. is the type. Thu 
snout is very long, cyllndrlo, anti knobbed at Die end, where 
tho nostrils open ; the lateral teeth are oblique, ami the feet 
are weblied. The genua dates back in geologic time to Die 
Upper Cretaceous. 

garot, gavotte (ga-vot/), w. [F. gavotte , fem., 

< Qavot, an inhabitant of Gap , a town in the 
department of Hantes-Alpes, France, where 
the dance originated, or or the Alpine depart- 
ments in general.] 1. A dance or French ori- 
gin, somewhat resembling the minuet, remark- 
able for its combination of vivacity and digni- 
ty. It was lutroddced in tho latter half of the seventeenth 
century, hut was seldom jiorformed after tlu* middle of 
the eighteenth. 

2. Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which is duple and quick. Gavots are frequent 
in old-fashioned suites, and have recently come 
again into favor. 

The little French chevalier opposite . . . might lie heard 
iu his apartment of nights playing tremulous old gavotte » 
and minuets on a wheezy old fiddle. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxvlli. 

gAVOtta (ga-vot'tjl), n. [Italianized form of 
gavotte.] Same as garot. 
gaw 1 (gtt), n. [Be., ss E. gall?.] 1. A mark 
left on the skin by a stroke or pressure. — 2. A 
crease in cloth. — 3. A layer or stratum of a 
different kind of soil from the rest. 
gaw 2 (g&). n. [Sc., prob. a particular use of 
gaw*.] A dram; a little ditch or trench; a 
grip- 

Care should be taken to have plenty of channels or gave 
or grips, as they are usually termed in Scotland. Stephens. 

gaw 8 (g&), n. [A var. of gaul*.] A boat-pole. , 
Hamereljf. 

gawby (g&'bi), n. Bee gaby. 
gawdt, n. and v. An obsolete form of gaMd*. 
gawdjfti w. An obsoloto form of gaudy. 
gawf (gaf), n. In costermonger# slang, a cheap 
red-skinned apple, whieh is rubbed hard with a 
cloth to give it the appearance and feeling of 
an apple of superior quality. [Eng.] 
gawk (g&k), n. and a. [Also gauk; a var. of gowk, 
gouk, a cuckoo, a fool (see gowk) ; < ME. gowke, 
a cuckoo, henco (spelled goke) a fool, < Icel. 
gaukr sat Sw. gok ss Dan. gjog, a cuckoo, = A8. 
gedc, a cuckoo (which gave ME. xek, g eke, a 
cuckoo), as OHG. gouk, a cuckoo, MHG. gouch, 
G. gauch, a cuckoo, a fool, simpleton. A differ- 
ent word from cuckoo, but perhaps, like that 
ult. of imitative origin. For the transition of 
sense from 'cuckoo’ to 'fool’ or 'simpleton,’ 
cf. booby, gull*, goose.] X. ft. 1. A cuckoo. 
[Scotch and North. Eng.]— 2. A stupid, awk- 
ward fellow; a fool; a simpleton; a booby. 
Also gawky. 

A certain gawk, named Chevalier de Gaamrad, accus- 
tomed to visit In the house at Manoeque, sees good to 


j a kind at theoretic flirtation with the little 

brown wife. Os rlyU, Iliac., IV. OB. 


OftWVS 

n. « 


__ a . Foolish. 
g*wk (g*k), «. <• 


[Scotch and North. 
[< gawk, ».] To act 


_ < gawk, n.l 

gawk; go about awkwardly; look like a fool. 
[Colloq. and rare.] 

We gawked around, a-lookln' at all the outalde shows. 

Stockton, Rudder Grange, p. 890. 

gawkineu (gfc'ki-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing gawky. 

I . . . determined to revolt againat the dominion of 
gawkiness and be sprightly. 

A Broughton , Cometh up aa a Flower, vlL 

gawky (g&'ki), a. and a. [< gawk + -yi. Cf. 
equiv. gawky a., So. gawktt , gowkit.\ L a. Awk- 
ward in manner or bearing; inapt m behavior; 
clumsy; clownish. 

A large half-length of Henry Dernley represent* liim 
tall, awkward, and gawky. Pennant , Tour in Scotland. 

n. It.; pi. gawkies (-kis). Same as gawky 2. 

While the great gawky, admiration, 

Parent of atnpid imitation, 

Intrinsic, proper worth negleota, 

And copies erronrs and defects. 

Lloyd, Familiar Epistle. 

An awkward gawky , withont any one good point under 
heaven. * Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

gawPt, c. i. See gown. 

gawl 2 (g4l), it. [Prob. a particular use of gall 2 , 
•».] In coal-mining, an unevenness in a coal- 
wall. Gresley. [Leicestershire, Eng.] 

gawm, v. t. See gaum 1. 

gawn. n. See gaun 2 . 

gawntree, n. See gauntree. 

gawp 1 (gap), v. i. [Also gaupy a var. of gape , 
q. v7] 1. To gape: yawn. mwr. Eng., Scotch, 
and U. 8.] — 9. To stare with the mouth open 
in a stupid and dazed manner. [U. S.1 

gawp 2 (g&p), v. t. [Sc., also gowp = E. gulp, 
q. v.] To devour; eat greedily; swallow vora- 
ciously. 

gawset, n. An obsolete spelling of gauze. 

gaWBy, gaWBie, « . See gaucie. 

gay 1 (ga), «• and n. [< ME. gay , < OF. gai y later 
gay, F. gai = Pr. gai, guay t jai = OSp. aayo = 
Pg. gaio = It. gajoy gay, merry, < OHO. gdhi, 
MHO. gUBhe (cf. equiv. gdeh), (J. gdhe (= MLG. 
ya), usually, with irreg. initial f (in imitation 
of jagen , hunt f ), jiihe, quick, sudden, rash, head- 
long, steep : not connected with gehen = E. yo. 
Hence, with assibilation, jay 2 , q. v.] I. a. 1. 
Disposed to or excited with merriment or de- 
light; demonstratively cheerful; merry; jo- 
vial; sportive; frolicsome. 

Alle tlie grote of Grere and other gate pepul, 

That no man vpou mold mist ayme the lioumber. 

WUluim of Palemr (K. E. T. 8.), L 1606. 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 

Pope, A of the L., li. 62. 

2. Such as to excite or indicate mirth or plea- 
sure; hence, cheering ; enlivening. 

The concord of brethren, and agreeing of brethren, is a 
gay tiling. Latimer , 2d Hormon her. Edw. VI., 1660. 

He (Arlington] bad two aspects, a busy and serious one 
lie public, . . . and a gay one for Charles. 

Mam 
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6. Quick; fast. [Prov.Eng.J— 7. Pretty long; GaylUflflada (gd-lu-sl si%). n. [NL., named 
considerable: as, a gay wnile. Compare gay f after Gay-Lussac, a distinguished French chcm- 

adv. [Prov. Eng. ana Scotch.] -The gay sdenott, “ 

literature aud poetry, especially amorous poetry, in the 
middle ages. vByn. £ Gleeful, blithe, lively, sprightly, 
light-hearted, jolly, hilarious.— 8. Bright, brilliant, dash- 
ing. 

H. n. If. Anything sliowily fine or orna- 
mental; a gaud. 

How the payee ban y-gon god wotte the sothe 
lie these mai 
Bichard the 


A mongo mygtfull men alle these many serfs. 

Jlichard the Redeleu, IL 04. 
0 how I grieue. deer Earth, that (given to gay*) 
Host of host wits contemn thee now a days. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)n Bartass Weeks, l. 8. 
Morose and untractaldu spirits look upon precepts In 
emblem as they do upon gay* and pictures, the fooleries 
of so many old wives 1 tales. Sir A L' Estrange. 

2f. A gay lady ; a beautiful lady. [Poetical.] 

Hit come to Cassandra, that was the kynges doughter, 
That, be oounsell of the kyng A comyns assent, 

Parys was purpost with poucr to weiule 
Into Crete for a gay, all on grctc wise. 

Destruction qf Troy (A E T. 8.), 1. 8679. 

8. A print or picture. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
I mnst needs own Jacob Tonson’s ingenuity to l>e greater 
than the translators, who, in the inscription to the Hue 
gay in the front of the book, calls It very honestly l»ry- 
den’s Virgil. Milbvume, Notes on Drydcn, p 4. 

4. The noon or morning, us the brighter [tart, 
of the day. [Prov. Eng.] 
gay 1 (ga ; Sc. pron. gi), adv. [Sc. also gae , gey ; 
< gay I, a. For the use, cf. the adverb pretty.] 
Pretty; moderately: a«, gay gudo. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

I ken I'm gay thick In the head. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

gay 2 (gfi), h. [Origin obtscuro. ] A small rut in 
a path. [Prov. Eng.] 

gayal, gyal (gl'al), n. [East Indian name.] 
A kind of Earn: Indian ox long nince domesti- 
cated from the wild stock of the gaur, and 
recognized by some naturalists as a different 
species called Bibos frontalis. it lms a moderate 
hump, uo dewlap, but wrinkled skin on the neck, a short 
tail, and comparatively slender horns. The color is brown- 
ish, with white u stockings" on all the legs. It crosses 
with the common Indian bull. Much confusion lias arisen 
from misunderstanding of the relation of the gaur and 
gayal, these names being often Interchanged Gayals are 
simply the domesticated descen ’ants of gaunt, now owned 
by various Indian tribes from Assam to Araoan along the 
eastern fruutier of the Indian peninsula, and ore never 


1st and physicist (1778-1850).] A genus of 
erioaceous shrubs of eastern North and South 
America, of about 40 species, differing from 
Faccinium chielly in the 10-celled and 10-seeded 
born. The foliage is commonly glandular. In the South 
Amenoan species c\crgreeu, in those of the United States 
for the most iiart deciduous. The fruit of the northern 
species is edible, aud usually known as the huckleberry, 
distinguished us the common or black huckleberry (v. 
«VffaoM),Uiu blue huckleberry or hluetaugle(G. JYvmroMi), 
and the more insipid dwarf liucklclicrry (G Uninosa), bear- 
huckleberry (G iirsmn). and Ik»x hucklelicrry (G. hrachy - 
erra). 8ee hueklebcrru niul V uranium. 

Gay-Lossac’s law. See /a«r i . 
gaylnssite (ga'lu-sit), w. [Named after the 
French chemist Gay-Lussac: see GaylussaciaA 
A mineral occurring in monoclinic crystals, and 
consisting of the carbonates of calcium and 
sodium, in nearly equal quantities, with water. 
It is found in Peru, and is also abundant in a 
saline lake near Ragtown in Novada. 
gayly, adv. See gaily. 

gayness (gfi'nes), n. [< ME. gayncsse; < gay 1 
+ - ness .] The state or quality of being gay, 
in any senso ; gaiety ; flnenoBB. 

Oh, ye English ladles, learn rather ... to make your 
Queen rich for your defence, thnn your liuslMiids ]M>or for 
your gearish gaynes*. Aylmer, in 8tr>i»e, xiil. 

Tell the Constable 

We are but wanrlora for the working-day 
Our gaynes* and our gilt are all besmirch'd. 

Shah , Hen. V., iv. 8 . 

gaysome (ga^sum), a. ^< gay\ + -*>*«*.] Full 


of gaiety ; gladsome. 
And llcr’d with heat n 
With wnrllke troopes 


[Rare.] 

And tier'd with hent of gausome youth did venter 
s tlie Norman coast to enter. 


Mir. for Mags., p. 088. 
Island I prison: 

A prison is as gay some. Font, Broken Heart, II. 1. 

gay-yon (gf'u), w. [An E. Spelling of the na- 
tive name.] A narrow flat- bottomed flshing- 




for the 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

8. Bright or lively, especially in color; gaudy; 
showy: as, a gay dross; a gay flower. 

And lonely ladles y-wrouxt . . . 

In many gay garmentes that weren gold-beten. 

Piers Plowman '* Crede (A A T. 8.), 1. 188. 

They will pluck 

The gay new coats o’or the French soldiers' heads. 

Shat., Hen. V., Iv. 3. 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoriek. 

Tliat hath so well been taught her dassllng fence. 

Milton, Comns, 1. 790. 
The housea (of Genoa] are most of them painted on the 
outside, so that they look oxtremely gay and lively. 

Addison, Remarks on luuy (ed. Bohn), I. 80S. 

4. Richly or showily dressed ; adorned with fine 
clothing ; highly ornamented. 

Aboute that temple dmnnseden alway 
Wemen inowe, of whlche some ther were 
Fay re of hemself, and some of hem were gay. 

Chaucer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 284. 
Prince Robert has wedded a gay ladye, 

He has wedded her with a ring. 

Prince Robert (Child's Ballads, 111. 22). 
Seeing one so gay in purple silks. Tennyson, Geraint, 
fi. Given to pleasure; lively; in a bad sense, 
given to vicions pleasure; loose; dissipated. 
All grauntld the gome to the gay qwene [Helenl, 
ffor to proker hlr pee, A pyne hym therfore. 

Destruction v(f Troy (A A T. A), 1. 11667. 
Rome gay gerl, God It woot, 

Hath brought you thus upon the vlrltoot 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 684. 
Is this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario T 

Bows, Fair Penitent 


Gayal ( Bits* 

fonnd in the wild stato. Little iimc is mado of them, how- 
ever, and they spend the day In tho jungles, returning to 
their owners in the villages at night. 

Mr. Sclater oliaorvud that . . the fact that the gayal was 
nowhere found in the wild elate was quit© now to him. 

Proc. Zool Svc., London, 1889, p. 144. 

Lf, a. Gay-looking; in bravo or gal- 


gaybeseenl 

lant dress. 


Now lykewyae what sale you to courtiers? 

These minion gaibeseen geutilnicn. 

Chaloner, tr. of Morlo Encomlnm, slg. Q, 2 li. 
That goodly Idoll, now so tray beseem, 

Shall doffe her fleshes liorrowd fayre attyre. 

Spenser, Bonnets, xxvli. 

gaybine (gft'bln), w. [< gay 1 + bine tor himfS.] 
A name of several showy twining plants of the 
genus Ipomasa. 

gaydiang (gi'dyang), n. [Native name,] A 
vessol or Annam, generally riggod with two 
masts, but in fine weather with three, carrying 
lofty triangular sails. It has a curved deck, and In 
construction somewhat resembles a Chinese Junk. These 
vessels carry heavy cargoes between Cambodia and the 
gulf of Tonqulu. 

gayety, n. See gaiety. 

gay-feather (gft'feTH* 6r), n. The button snake- 
root, Liatris spicata. 

gaylardt, a. A variant of auUiard. Chaucer . 

gaylet, gmylert, Middle English forms of 
jail, jailer. 

gay lies, gailies (gfiMiz; Sc. pron. gl'iiz), adv. 
[Be., also geylies , var. (with adv. suffix -s) of 
gaily, 3.] Pretty well; fairly. 

11 How do the people of the country treat you ?" “ Ow ! 
; particularly that we are Scotch." 

Scott, Parts Revisited In 1816, p. 268. 


Gay-yoii of Annnm 

boat having an outrigger, much used in An- 
num. It has two ami sometimes three musts, aud Is usu 
ally covered in the middle by a movable roof Tho helm 
Is peculiar, resembling that used In China. 

Gazanla (gA-zii'ni-ft). n. [NL., named after 
Theodorus Gaza , a learned Greek scholar in 
Italy in the 15th contury.J A geniiH of South 
African herbaceous composites, with largo soli- 
tary heads of showy flowers, the rays expand- 
ing only in bright weaf her. of tho 25 species, sev- 
eral are cultivatedlii Conner* a t« tries and for lieddlng pur- 
pose*. especially G. iigens, which has orange rays with a 
dark spot at the base and the leaves a bite cottony beneath. 

gaze (gaz), p.; pret. and pp. gazed, ppr. gazing. 
[< ME. gas cn, prob. of Hcand. origin, < Sw. dial. 
gasa, gaze, stare (gasa dkrtng sc, gaze or stare 
about one). Connection with the root of gas&, 
frighten, Goth, vs-gatsjan , make afraid, vs-geis- 
nan, bo amazed, is uncertain. For tho sup- 
posed relation to gareh see garA .] I, inirans . 
To look steadily or intently ; look with eager- 
ness or curiosity, as in admiration, astonish- 
ment, or anxiety. 

Gaase nut utxnite, tnumyng oner alle ; 

Make nat till rnyrmur also of tho walle. 

Babes* Book (A K T. 8.), p. 20. 

Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gating up into heaven ? 

Act* 1. 11. 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gating on the western Sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green. Coleridge . 

The good Peter took his pipe from Ills month, *and gazed 
at them for a moment in mute astonishment 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 296. 
»8yn. Gape, etc. See starsi. 

II.t Brans. To look at intently or with fixed 
attention. 

Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turn'd, 

And gazed awhile the ample sky. Milton, P. L. , vlll. 268. 
Why doth my mistress credit so her glass, 

Gating her lieauty, deigned licr by the skies? 

Daniel (Arher s Eng. Gamer, I. 688). 

gaze (R&z), n. [< gaze, 0 .] 1 . A fixed or intent 
look, as of eagerness, wonder, or admiration ; 
a continued look of attention. 

With secret gaze 
Or open admiration him behold 

Milton, P. L., Ill 071. 


This blank stare is quick] j succeeded by an inteUectnal 
gaze, which recognises the thing by connecting it with 
others. G. it. Lewes, Frobs. of Life and Mind, II. II. ft 23. 

8. The object gazed on ; a gazing-stock. [Po- 
etical.] 

Yield thee, ooward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o' the time. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. 

Milton, H. A., 1. 84. 

At gasa (formerly, at agaicX (a) In the attitude of gaz- 
ing or staring ; looking In wonder, hesitation, etc. ; agaze; 
ftpcrlfhmlJy, In the position assumed by a stag when he 
turns round In sudden fear or surprise upon first hearing 
the sound of the hunt. 

The Spaniard stands of a paw all this while, hoping that 
we may do the Work. Howell, letters, I. v. 0. 

Tl»e truth is this, iu the reign of King llcnrv the eighth, 
after Uie destruction of monasteries, learning was at a 
loss, and the University . . . stood at a gaze what would 
beeoine of her. fta-y, Provorlis (2d cd , J678), p. 801. 
I that rather held It better men should iNtrisb otic by one, 
Than that earth should ataud at naze, like Joshua's moon 
In Ajalou. trnnj/Hou, touksluy Hall. 

(6) In her., standing and turning tin* head so as to look 
out from the shield : said only of tic hart : equivalent to 
ztatant a fronts, which Is applied to 
other toasts used as clmrgt s 
ffUSbot (ga-ze'bo), w. [Hu- 
morously formed from gaze, 
simulating tho form of a L. 

▼orb of the 2d conjugal ion, in 
the fut. ind. ltd, pars. sing, (like 
videbo , ‘I shall hoc’), as if 
meaning *T shall gaze.’] A 
summer-house commanding an 
extensive prospect . Also writ- 
ten gazevbo. 

gASefult (giiz'ful), a. [< gaze + -ful.] Look- 
ing with a gaze; looking intently; given to 
gazing. 

The ravlslit harts of gazefull men might roaro 

To iidmiration of that, heavenly light, 

From whence proceeds such soiilc-cnehaiiutlng might. 

Speiwer, In Honour of lleaiitie, I. 12. 

gasehonnd (gar/ hound), n. [Formerly also 
gasehound ; < gaze + hound.] A hound that 
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this rime a new one must be found in the 
second line of each succeeding couplet, the 
alternate line being free. The Germans have 
imitated this form, and there have been a few 
English attempts. 

During all these periods of literary activity, lyrio poetry, 
pure ana simple— L e., the ghazal In Its legitimate form 
— had by no means been neglected. 

Bncyc. Brit., XVIII. 660. 

In their [Persian bards'] amatory gazel*. the fair one Is 
described with passionate adoration and exuberant Im- 
agery, combined with a delicacy of sentiment that never 
degenerates into coarseness. JV. A. Itev., G'XL. 881. 

8. In music, a piece in which a short theme or 
a refrain frequently recurs, 
gazeless (giz'les), a. [< gaze + dess.] Un- 
seeing; not looking. Davies. 

Desire lies dead upon the gazele** eye. 

Woleoi, Peter Pindar, p. 08. 

Gazella (g»-zel ' ft), n. [NL. (De Blainville): 
see gazel* . j The typical genus of gazels, of the 
subfamily GazelHnat. Also called Dorcas. The 
common gacel of North Africa it G. dorca* ; that of South 
Africa is the springtok, G. euchore. There are many others. 
See cut under gazeH. 


promotions in all branches of the public ser- 
vice, and of public honors awarded, and also 
lists of persons declared bankrupt. [Written 
either as a specific or a descriptive name, with 
or without a capital.] 

The next gazette mentioned that the King had pardoned 
him [the Duke of Monmouth] upon his confessing the late 
plot Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an. 16M. 

The court gazette accomplished what the abettors of in- 
dependence had attempted in vain. 

Burke, To the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

Hence — 8. An official or authoritative report 
or announcement in or as if in the Gasette. 
[En#.] 

If we were to read the gazette of a naval victory from 
tho pulpit, we should be daxxled with the eager eyes of 
our aualenoe— they would sit through an earthquwe to 
hear us. Sydney Smith^n Lady Holland, ill 

To appear In the Gazette, to have one's name in 
the Gasette, to have one's name mentioned In any par- 
ticular way in one of the British official Gaxettes; spe- 
cifically, in earn., to have one's bankruptcy so announced, 
after a judicial decision. 


gaselle, *. Bee gaztC. 
GkuellinB f 


Hut at Gass. 

( From fierry*ii " Her- 
aldry.") 


(gaz-e-ll'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Gazella 

+ -itwe.] A subfamily group of about 20 spe- 
cies of small, lithe, extremely agile, and most- 
ly doBert-loving antelopes; the gazolB proper: 
Bame as tho genus Gazella in a broad sense, 
but by some authors divided into Pantholops, 
Proeavra, Gazella. Tragojw , and Antidorcas. 
gazelune (ga-zelMn). a. [< guzefl, gazelle , + 
-t »»i.] Hairing the characters of a gazel ; per- 
taining to the Gazellina! : specifically applied 
to that group of antelopes which the common 
gazel exemplifies. 

gaiementt (gfiz'mgnt), n. [< gaze + -men*.] 
Tho act of gazing; stare. 

Then forth he brought bin snowy Florimelo, 

Whom Trompart had In keeping there beside, 
Covered from peoples gazeinent with a vele. 

Sjwneer, F. q., V. UL 17. 

pursues by sight rather than by scent: com- *'a w® gaze ?j w ^° 

monly applied to tho Rroyhoundf intently ; on attentive on- 

Some brawl, which in that chamber high 
They should still dance to please a gazer’* sight. 

Sir P. Sidney (Artor'n Eng. Garner, I. 516). 


Hee’nt tliou the gazc-hotuuir liow with glance never© 
From the clone herd he markn the destin'd door? 

Ttekrll, Frnginout of a I’oom on Hunting 
The AgasaeiiN or Gaee homul chaaed indifferently the 
fox, Imre, or buck Pennant , Brit. Zobl , The Dog. 

The swift nazehouwle, ... by sheer speed, run down 
antelope, Jaek-rabbit, coyotes, and foxes. 

V. Ihmceelt , Tho Century, XXXVI. 200. 

gasel j , gazelle (ga-zoF), n. [= T>. G. gazelle 
m* Dan. gazel = Hw. gazell, < OF. gazel, gazelle, 
F. gazelle = 8p. gazela = Pg. gazella = It. gaz- 
zella (NL. gazella), a gazel, < Ar. ghazdl, ghazel 
(> Pern, ghazdl), a gazel.] A small graceful 
antelope of delicate form, with large liquid eyes 
and short oylindric horns, and of a yellowish 
color, with a dark band along the flanks, it haB 
a tuft of hair at the knee. The name ia specially Applica- 
ble to a North African animal often celebrated in Arabhn 



Gawl ( Gantlla dorca*). 

poetry, formerly called Ant do fie dorca*, now Gazella dor 
ca* or uorcae gazella , but It in Indiscriminately applied to 
a ntimtor of related antelopes. Among others may be 
mentioned the JVntlan gaxel, G eubgutturosa , the Indian 
gazel, G. ben nett i, the muscat. G. muecatcntde ; the Ara- 
bian uricl, G. aralnea , the korin of Senegal, G rufifron* ; 
tho daina, G. damn , the Abyssinian gazel, G. newmer - 
ringi; the East African gazel, G. grant i, ete. 
gazel 2 (gaz'd), w. [Also ghazal ; ss G. garni, 
ghazel, < Pers. ghazal , < At. ghazel , ghazal, a 
love-poem.] 1. In Persian poetry, a form of 
verso in winch tho first two lines rime and for 


ITe cleared his course swiftly across the bay, between 
gayly decorated boats filled with gazer*, who cheered him 
with Instrumental music, or broke out In songs. 

Bancroft, nist. Const., II. 862. 

gazett, »■ [as F. gazette = NGr. ya^Pra, < It. 
gazzetta, a small coin, perhaps a dim. of L. 
gaza, treasure, wealth, < Gr. yd(a, treasure, a 
sum of money; said to be of Pers. origin. Cf. 
gazette .] A small Vonotian coin. See gaz- 
zetta. 

It is to<i little : yet, 

Since you have said the word, I am content ; 

But will not go a gazet less. 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, HL L 

A gazet : this Is almost a penny. 

Coryat, Crudities, II. 68 (ed. 1776). 

gazette (ga-zet'), n. [Formerly also gazet and 
gazetta; F. gazette r= Bp. gaceta a = Pg. gazeta, 
< It. gazzetta , a gazette, ‘‘a bill of news, or a 
short relation of the general! occurrences of the 
time, forged most commonly at Venice, and 
thence dispersed every month, into most parts 
of Christendom 99 (Cotgrave) (first published 
about 1586), a particular use of either (1) It. 
gazzetta, a magpie (dim. of gazza, a magpie), 
taken as equiv. to 'chatterer' or 'tattler' (cf. 
E. Tailor , Chatterbox, Town Talk, and similar 
names of periodicals); or (2) It. gazzetta , a 
small coin (see gazet) i go called because this 
coin was paid either ior\the newspaper itself 
(the usual explanation) or for the privilege of 
reading it ; of. Picayune, ay the name of a news- 
paper In New Orleans, nartied from picayune, a 
small coin.] 1. A newspaper; a sheet of paper 
containing an account of current events and 
transactions : often used pb the specific name of 
a newspaper. 

The freight of the gaze ti, ship-boys’ tale ; 

And, whirti is worst, even talk for ordinaries. 

B. Jenson, Volpone, v. 2. 

Wc sit as unconcerned as the pillars of a church, and 
hear the sermons as the Athenh ns did a story, or as we 
read a gazett. o >r. Taylor , Works, II. l. 

A fresh coin was a kind of a gazette, that published the 
latest news of the empire. Addison, Ancient Medals, UL 

8. Specifically, one of the three official news- 
papers of Great Britain, published in London 
(semi-weekly, first established at Oxford in 
1665), Edinburgh, and Dublin, containing, 
among other things, lists of appointments and 


speoiflcaUy, in one of the three official Gazettes 
or Great Britain. 

The appointment of Sir John Hawley Glover to the gov- 
ernorship of Newfoundland is gazetted In London. 

The American , VII. 174. 

gazetteer (gaz-e-ter'), n. [= F. gazetier n Sp. 
g ace ter o = Pg. gazeteiro , < It. gazzetticre , a writer 
of news, < gazzetta , a gazette : see gazette .] If. 
A writer of news, or an officer appointed to pub- 
lish news by authority ; a journalist. 

Thy very gazetteers themselves give o’er, 

Ev'n Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more. 

Pope, Dunctad, 1. 215. 

Steele . . . waa a man of ready talents ; and, being an 
ardent partisan pamphleteer, was rewarded by Govern- 
ment with the place of Gazetteer. 

Shaw, Eng. Lit. (Backus's revision), xlx. 

8f. A newspaper; a gazette. 

They have drawled through columns of gazetteers and 
advertisers for a century together. 

Burke , State of the Nation. 

8. A geographical dictionary; an account of 
the divisions, places, seas, rivers, mountains, 
etc., of the world or of any part of it, under 
their names, in alphabetical order. [This use of 
the word is said to to due to the circumstance that the 
first work of the kind, by Laurence Kchard (third edition 
1606), bore the title “ The Gaaeteer's or Newsman’s Inter- 
preter” (afterward shortened to w The Gazetteer”), as be- 
ing especially useful to newspaper writers.] 

gazing-stock (gfi'zing-stok), ». A person or 
thing gazed at with wonder or curiosity, espe- 
cially of a scornful kind. 

Ye were made a gazingetoek both by reproaches and 
afflictions. Ileb. x. 83. 

Let tlie small remnant of my life to to me an Inward 
and outward desolation, and to the world a gazing-stock 
of wretched misery. Sir p Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

g&zles, n. The black currant, Ribes nigrum. 
[Sussex and Kent, Eng.] 

gazogene (gaz'6-jSn), n. [< F. gazoghne , < gaz, 
=E. gas, + Gr.-ym/f , producing : see -gen, -gene A 
An apparatus used for manufacturing afeated 
water on a small scale for domestic use, by the 
action of an acid on an alkali carbonate, it gener- 
ally consists of two globes, one above the other, connected 
by a tube, tho lower containing water, and the upper the 


action takes place, and the carbonic acid descends and 
gradually saturates the water In the lower gloto. When 
this has taken place, the aerated water can be drawn off by 
opentng a stop-cock at the top. Also spelled gasogene. 

gazolite (gaz'6-lit), n. [< F. gazolite , < gaz , as 
E. gas, + Gr. mBoq, a stone.] An afirolite. 
gazolyte (gaz'$-llt), n. [< F. qazolyte. < gaz, 
as E. gas , + Gr. Xvrdf, verbal aaj. of Ueiv, dis- 
solve.] In ehem., in Berzelius’s classification, 
an element whicn exists, as supposed, only in 
the form of a gas. Gaxolytes, In this classification, 
form one of the four seottona into which the simple ele- 
ments were divided by Berxellus, the other three bring 
metal*, metalloids, and halogen*. 
gazon (F. pron. ga-zfifi', corrupted ga-zfin'), n. 
[F.. grass, sod. turf, < OHG. warn, mHG. tease, 
turf, sod, moist ground, G. « Dozen, turf, sod, dial, 
steam, = AS. tease, E. ooze : see ooze.\ In fori., 
turf or sod used to line parapets and the trav- 
erses of galleries. 

gazzatumtt *• [ML.: see gauze.] A fine silk 
or linen stuff of the gauze kind, mentioned by 
writers in the thirteenth century, 
gazzetta (gtt-set't*), n. [It. : see gazet.] A 
small copper coin, worth about 8 fariMugs, for- 
merly issued by the Venetian republic; also, a 
similar coin, with Greek inscriptions, made in 




Ganstta of the I cwUn^toUwfa, ritan British Mat 


Venice for the Ionian islands during and after 
Venetian domination there. 

A, 0. B. An abbreviation of Grand Cross of 
ike Bath. See Knights of the Bath , under bath'. 
Qe. In ehem., the symbol for germanium. 

the earth, + NL. Adephaga , q. v.] The terres- 
trial adephagous or raptorial oeetles, including 
the great families Carabidm and Cicindelidas: 
distinguished from Hydradephaga. 
geadepnagona ( je-a-def Was), a. [< Geadepha- 
ga + -otur.] Terrestrial and predaceous : spe- 
cifically applied to the Geadephaga. 
goal 1 (fel), v. i. [< OP. mler, P. gelcr = Pr. 
gclar as Sp. helar as Pg. gelar « It avlare, < L. 


To congeal. 


gelare, freeze : eeegell , 

[Obsolete or provincial.] 

It form* little grains or seeds within It, which cleave to 
Its sides, then grow hard, and geol, as It were. 

Partheneia Sacra (1038), p. I0a 
We found the duke my father geatde in blood. 

C. Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, sig/1, 1. 


geal 9 (jfi'ftDt «• [< Gr. yarn, yg. the earth, + B. 
-»(.] 1. Of or pertaining to the earth ; terres- 
trial. — 2. Produced by the attraction of the 
earth. [Bare in both uses.] 

Tho peal tide on the moon will be about eighty times 
higher than the lunar tide on the earth, In consequence of 
the earth’s superior mass. Winckell, World-Life, p. 384. 

goan (g$n), n. [An E. spoiling of F. guigne, 
OF. guisne, a kind of cherry, = Wall, visinc = 
NGr. fiioivov, wild cherry, prob. of Slavic origin, 
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In the dark forest bm, 

Clad in my warlike #ssr, 

Veil I upon my spear. 

Lona/mcw, Skeleton in Armor. 

8. Any special set of things forming essential 
parts or appurtenances, or utilised for or con- 
nected with some special act, occupation, etc.: 
as, hunting-gear. Specifically — («) The harness or 
furniture of working animals ; wltateveris used In equip- 
ping horses or cattle for draft or other use ; tackle. 

There were discovered first two doves, then two swans 
with silver peers, drawing forth a triumphant chariot 

B. Joneen, Hue and Cry. 
Thenceforth they are his cattle : drudges, born 
To bear his burthens, drawing in his pears. 

Cowper, Task, v. 278. 
(8) NauL, the ropes, blocks, etc., lielonglng to any par- 
ticular ssil or spar : as, the mainsail -{/ear; the forutop- 
mast-pear. 

I told him I should be glad if his men would cross tho 
top-gallant and royal yards and get the pear rove. 

W. C. Jtuseell, Sailor's Sweetheart, xl 
( c) In tnacA., the appllanoes or furnishings connected with 
the acting parts ozany piece uf mechanism : as, expansion- 
pear; valve-pear. More particularly- (1) Toothed wheels 
collectively. (2) The connection of toothed wheels with 
each other ; gearing : as, to throw machinery Into or out of 
gear . (d) A coal-miners’ set of tools. lEng.1 (r) jd. In owl- 
mining , staging and rails for shipping coal on wharves. 

4. Goods; property in general. [Now most 
common in Scotch use.] 

I want nane o' his gowd, I wont nane o’ his gear 

Prim w Robert (Child's Ballads, III. 26). 
The pear that Is gifted, it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. 

J. BaiUut, Woo'd and Married and A’. 

5. The diameter of an imaginary wheel whose 
circumference is equal to the distance traversed 
by a safety-bicycle during a single revolution 
of the pedals: as, a 72-inch gear . rColloq.] — 
et. a matter; an affair; affairs collectively. 

To chearu hia guests whom lie hud stayd that night, 

And make their welcome to them well appears ; 

That to Sir Cali dure waa eaale gearr. 

Spencer, F. Q., VI. 111. 6. 


L gearing, a form of gearing having the 
lint obliquely across the face of tho wheel, 
act of each tooth begins at its forward 


But I will remedy this pear ere long, 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., III. 1. 


«v». iruu tucuij, mm. oiuviu ungm, 

< OBulg. vishnja = Lith. vyszna, egriot ; or, with 
alteration of the second syllable, = It. visciola , 
egriot, < OHG. wihsala, MjELG. wihsel , G. weich- 
ttel, egriot, wild cherry, of the same origin as 
tho Slav. Lith. word.] The wild cherry of Eu- 
rope, Prunus ( Cerasus ) avium, its wood is valuable 
for many purposes, and la much used for tobacco-pipes 
and their sterna. The small purolo or black fruit fa es- 
teemed for its pleasant flavor, and is largely used for mak- 
ing cordials. The tree is common in some parts of Great 
Britain, but more abuudant on the continent. 


geanticlinal (jS-an-ti-kll'nal), n. [< Gr. yfj. the 
earth, + E. anticlinal.'] In geol. , a region hav- 
ing an anticlinal structure; the central mass 
of a mountain range, considered as built up 
according to the views of those who adopt the 
theory that the axes of the great chains are 
metamorphosed sedimentary, and not eruptive, 
rocks. Sec gtosynelinaX. 

And therefore, whUe the tertiary movements were in 
progress, the part of the foroe not expended in producing 
them carried forward an upward bend, or geanticlinal, of 
the vast Rocky Mountain region as a whole. 

J. D . Dana, Manual of Geology (2d ed.\ p. 752. 

In all cases there have been three steps In the forma- 
tion of a mountain-chain. First, the deposition of the vast 
thickness of tho geosynolinal. Second, the sqneeilng up 
of the mass of rocks inter a geanticlinal, and the produc- 
tion of a long, narrow, and lofty ridge. Thirdly, the carv- 
ing out of this shapeless mass into peaks and valleys. 

A. II. (Preen, Phys. Geol. 

gear (gfir), n. [Early mod. E. also geer; < ME. 
gere, ger (never with initial palatal, g or y, as in 
the related gars, yore. mod. E. yare, the orig. g 
being preserved by the frequent alliteration 
with pay, good, golden, graith, etc., or. as in 
the related verb garen, garren , mod. E. par 9 , 
by Soand. influence), < AS. gearroe, pi., prepa- 
ration, dress, ornament, gear, as OS. garuwt b 
OHG. garawi, MHG. ganee (> OP. garbs. > E. 
garb*, q. v.) » Ioel. gtirvi, gfdrvi, gear, < AS. 

r ru, gearo (jgearub), ready, yare: see yare.] 
A state of preparation or fitness; a suitable 


or fitting condition: as, to be out of gear; to 
bring anything into year.— 2. Whatever is pre- 
paredfor use or wear; manufaoturedstuff orma- 
terial; henee, habit; dress; ornaments; armor. 

One lufiyoh lode lys in his bedde, 

Gawayn graythely at home, in acres ful ryche of hewe. 

Sir Gawayne and the Omen Knight (B. B. T. B.\ L 147a 
The Bramans marke themaelues In their foreheads, earea, 
and throats, with a kind of yellow genre which they grinde; 
•wary morning they doe it Purehac, Pilgrimage, p. 476. 
It behoved not him to wear such fine gear. 


I trust you all, my dearly beloved, will consider this 
gear with yourselves, and in the cross see God's mercy. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Sue., 1868X II. 87. 

7f. Ordinary manner ; behavior ; custom; prac- 
tice. 

Into a studio he fel al sodeynly, 

As don thes loveres In here qneynte pern r, 

Now in the croppe, now doun in the brerea. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 673. 
Balms' part Of gear, in Scots law, same as legitim.— 
Differential gear. Bee differential Driving-gear, 
those parts of a machine which are most nearly concerned 
In effecting motion, as, in a locomotive, the parts from the 
cylinder to the wheels inclusive. —Full backward gear, 
[\ Ur. yfj. tne with the valve-gearing adjusted to produce backward mo- 


tion of the steam-engine.— Full forward gear, with the 
valve-gearing adjusted to produce for ward motion of the 
engine.— Guide and gear, all one's property. (Scotch.] 
— aside fear, the English arrangement of pitmans and 
cranks inside the frame of a locomotive, as dlstingnlshed 
from the American method of attaching the cross-heads of 
the engines to the wrists on the exterior of the driving- 
wheels by pitmans.— Internal gear, a wheel having Its 
cogs on the Internal perimeter.— Out of gear, not in 
working or running order; not in a condition for use or 
operation. 

Its own [tho North’s] theory and practice of liberty had 
got sadly out of gear, and must lie corrected. 

Emerson, Address, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 
Then swore Lord Thomas Howard : “ 'Fore God I am no 
coward! 

But I cannot meet them hero, for my ships are out off 
gear” Tennyeon, The Revenge. 

Overhead gear, driving-gear alxive the object driven. 
—Rope driving-gear, ropes used as a substitute for 
belting in the transmission of power from a driver to 
machine!?.- Running-gear, the running-rigging of a 
vessel (For other kinds of gear, see bevel-gear, cone-gear, 
counter-gear, etc.) 

gear (g$r), V. [< gear, n.] I. trans. To put 
into gear; prepare for operation ; fit with gear 
or gearing: as, to gear up a wagon; to gear a 
machine or an engine.— Geared braoe, engine, eta 
See the nouns. 

EL intrans. In maeh., to fit into another part, 
as one part of gearinginto another. See gearing. 

On the shaft of the motor ... Is a pinion. This pears 
with a larger cog wheel. Sei. Amer., N. EL, LVIL 80S. 

gear-box (gfir'boks), a. A box inclosing gear- 
ing to protect it. 

The effect of the same amount of resistance on each 
wheel will becopie unequally operative in the gear-box, 
and that dofeats the whole object of the contrivance. 

Bury and UiUier , Cycling, p. 886. 

gear-cutter (gfir'kut'to), a. One who or that 
which makes toothed or geared wheels for 
transmitting motion in machinery; specifical- 
ly. a machine for cutting the teeth of a geared 
wheel. Gear-cutters are frequently grinding-machines, 
an emery-wheel being used to out away the 


_ oogs or teeth, the shape of the emery- 

wheel determining the shape of the interdental space, and 
consequently determining the shape of the teeth. Milling- 
outters are also much used. Gear-cutting machines usu- 
ally have the shape of a lathe, the blank being supported 
on the mandreL and the cutting-wheel hv the tool-mat 
The number ana pitch of the teem are regulated by a grad- 
uated disk attached to the mandrel, and the cutter is 
driven by various systems of gearing, targe machines 
have been made to work as planers, and arranged for every 
variety of angle and level gearlug Wood- working gear- 
outters am rotary cutters (moldenX and am used to out 
wooden patterns for casting geared wheels. Gear-cutters 
am also made to out wheels of eidoyeloUlal form. A gear- 
cutting attachment is also used with some milling ma- 
chlnea. Bee odontograph. 

gearing (gfir'ing), «. [Verbal n. of gear, «.] 
1. Gear: dress: harness. — 2. In mack., the 
parts collectively by which motion communi- 
cated to one part of a machine is transmitted 
to another; specifically, a train of toothed 
wheels for transmitting mol ion. There aro two 
chief sorts of toothed gearing, namely, epur-pearing and 
beveled gearing. In tho former the teeth are arranged 
round either the concave or tlui convex am face of a cylin- 
drical wheel 111 the direction of riulll fnun the center of 
tho wheel, and am of equal depth tin uuulmut. In lievoled 
gearing the teeth are placed uihui the exterior periphery 
of a conical wheel in a direction converging to tho apex 
of the cone, and the depth of the tooth gradually dimin- 
ishes from the base, geo bevel, and cut under Itevel-pear. 
— An gular gearing. Bee angular.- Beveled gearing. 
Bee def. 2.— Oonlotl gearing, a gearing armugemuiit 
in which the motion ia transmitted hy a imir of cogged 
cones through intorjmsed pinions.— Elliptical gearing, 
genrud wheels of an elliptical shape, used to obtain a 
rotary motion of variable speed: also called elliptical 
wheel . — Hooked gl 
teeth set somewhat' 
so that the contact i 
end and cenaoM ut the op]KMilte end. Tho spiral has such 
a pitch that one |uiir of tooth remains In contact until the 
next pair conics together.— Hooke’S gearing (named for 
Roliert Hooke, an English mathematician anupnllosopher 
(1036 1703)|, akind of gearing for wheels. In which the teeth 
are cut in a helicoldnl form. Multiplying gearing; in 
maeh., a combination of cog-wheels In common use for 
Imparting motion from wheels or larger to those of smaller 
diameter, so as to Increase the rate of revolution. — 
Quick-return gearing, in some forms of planlng-ma- 
cullies, a system of niechuiilsiu fitted to the feed for caus- 
ing the hod to return at increased speed after each cutting 
stroke. Tho sti-oke is alow, and the return to the first 
position is accelerated in order to nave time.- Spiral 
gearing, two cylinders set parallel, and having spiral ribs 
and grooves that mesh or gear together.- Stepped gear- 
ing. a form of gearing in which eucli tooth or cog on the 
face of a wheel is replaced hy a series of smaller teeth 
arranged In steps. The device Is allied to the stepped 
rack, and Is used to obtain a more uniform and continu- 
ous tiearing between the tooth.— Worm glaring. Same 
as spiral gearing. 

gearing-chain (g6r'infl[-chaii), «. In much., an 
endless chain transmitting motion from one 
toothed whool to another, tho teeth of tho wheels 
fitting into tho links of the chain, 
gearing-wheel (gdr'ing-hwfil), n. Same as gear - 
wheel — FrlctlonAl gearing-wheels, s m frictional. 
gearkratite (je-ttrk'sd-tit), n. [< Gr. yv, earth, 
+ arhmtite.] A hydrous fluoride of aluminium 
and calcium found in white earthy masses with 
the cryolite of Greenland, 
gearat, v. i. An obsolete form of gim. 
gear-wheel (gfir'hwol), n. Any wheel having 
teeth or cogs which act upon tho teeth of an- 
other wheel to impart or transmit motion.-— 
Annular gear-wheeL Hoe annular Double gear- 
Wlieel, a wheel having two sets of cogs, differing In di- 
ameter, to drlvo two pinions. Such a wheel sometime# is 
driven by one pinion and drives the other, 
geagont, a. [Early mod. E. , also geason , gaison ; 

< ME. geson, getsene , gayssmtn, rare, scarce, < 
AS. g&me, game, gmne , barren, empty, lack- 
ing; c f. OFnos. t j&tt, gdst, North Fries, gast = 
LG. gdst, giist , gist, barren (see geest); OHG. 
geisini , ketsini , lack.] Bare ; uncommon. 

Obstinacy Is folly in them that should haue reason ; 

They that will not known howe to amende, their wits be 
very geason. Babees Book (K. B. T. B.), p. 86. 

Ye shal flndc many other words to rime with him, by- 
cause such tcrmiuatlds are not geaxon. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 87. 

It was frosty winter season, 

And fair Flora’s wealth was geaeon. 

Greene, Philomela’s Second Ode. 

This white falcon rare and gaison. 

This bird shfneth so bright. 

Progress of Elizabeth, I. 10. 

Geaster (j§-&s't6r). n. [NL., < Gr. yf/ t the earth, 
+ aaHjp, star.] A genus of gastcromycctous 
fungi characterized by a double poridium. The 
outer, the exoperidlum, splits into segments which expand 
to a nearly horisontal or reflexed position and take the 
form of a star, lying close to tho ground, whence the 
name, signify \ng earth-star. (Heo cut under exoperidium.) 
There are 68 known species, of which 80 occur in Europe 
and 17 In North America, some being common to Ixnh 
countries. 

goat 1 (Jfit), n. [Also written git, perhaps tar jet, 

< jet , throw, cast: me jet 1 * If pronounced, as 
is usually represented, with g s j, it cannot bo 
a form of gate, or of the D. gat, • gate, hole, 


«•» t \ 

oto.l 1. The hole through which\metal rung Oodnlnf 
into a mold in eastings. — 2. In tgp^foundtng. + -ina.J 
the little spout or gutter made in the brim or 
a casting-ladle. Moxon , Moch. Exercised, p. 378. 
geat^t, n. An obsolete spelling of jet*. 
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(Mudxopttla 

[Origin unknown-] Crooked 

pee 2 , Jtft «• The verb 


genua Oeeiniu is a typical representative, ui« iff" *^ n ^’ ne0 Tisly referred to F . dfa, “tb« 
CteSoSns '9 -)«*). (E. ®*y*; ove^to onejdde Tin pSrtteu W,‘ 



oiiooVtho «££ 


cinidas. 

gecardnid (jv-kftr'si-nid), n. A land-crab, ns 
a member of the GecAirctnuLv. 

Gecardnida (je-kftr-sm'i-do), w. pi. [NL.. 
< Oooarcinua + -itkc.\ A family of terrestrial 
brochyurous decapod crustaccaim, inhabiting 
various tropical regions ; t ho land-crabs. Bo- 
sides Occur cm un, the fuinily contains the gen- 
era Cardutotm and Vca. Also written Geocar- 
ctntdrr. 

GecardntlS '(jS-kiir'Hi-nus), n. [NL. (Leach, 
1813), < Or. yfj % the earth, + hapuivoc. a crab.] 
The typical genus of land-crabs of the family 
Gecarmmdiv. Tin* hjhvIi*h, of which (/. rurioola Is an 
exainiilc, an* ternutriu], and burrow In the around, living 
i distant c fnnn tlm seu, which they visit only at the 


a species comjWU'stl.-., , . mA 

geek (gok), n>-l< n. gek ZB Mlift. //««*• =f 
geek, gecko, ft. abSfft a f°?l> — Dwu 
gapk, a fool, feuffdejn, _?<•** . wag , jt Uel. 


, rude p*»S? n - Com r ti ™v tw! 
8 doubtftil: m,n,0 l " rk '.? owk > “ d 
„ A fool ; a dupe ; t! v B 11 " - 

Kept in a dark house, visited by tlu* 

And made tlio most notorious geek mm 
That e’er Invention play’d on. Shak., , xrw ,, 


gikkr, a port, 

ThUTi' 


, v. 1. 


off Bide, or from the driver; as, to pee a team of 
oxen. — 2. To move: as, ye’re no able to gee it. 

«Se*te6 )?»■ [Origin unknown.] 1. Btubbom- 
ness; pettishness.— 2. An affront. [Prov. Eng. 
and Hootch.] _ . - . .. 

gee 4 (ge),t>. [as Sc. gte, a contr. otgive.] A dia- 
lectal form of give 1 . 

gee-ho (jfi'ho), v. i. [< gee* + ho, a quasi-im- 
perative or exclamation : see gee 3 .] Same as 
dree 3 . 


Scorn ; contempt ; also, an object of sco&L fifing w t< ge0mh0f v , j a kind of heavy sled. 

To liecome the geek ami scorn f ly tract. 

O’ the other’, villainy. Hlmk.,v. ymlieUne, v. 4. See the ex. ,. h ».,,.,n^ 1 inn.l«A. 


or sledges, which to ** our through hreat Britain, II. 814. 


Defoe, j 


3. A toss of the head in derision or from vanity 
or folly; hence, a taunt; a gibe. [Scotch.] 

The carle that hecht sa weill to treit you, _ 1n __ in l. ’ * 1,1 0 w W *£ 8O tt* 

I think sail get ane geek. PhUotus , 1608. ^ Brown, Works, IL 

TO (five one the geCk. (a) To gi VO one the slip. Jamieson. « ^ a M '* K 

(b) To play one a trick. geert, n. and V. See gear. ^ 


at a „ 

spawning tiuu* Tlic gfllH arc kept moist by a special ar- 
rangement <»f Ihc gill-cavity. Also written Geooaroinut. 

Gecco (gek'u), ?/. [NL. (Laurenti, 1768), also 
Gecko , Ockko; < gcck o, <j. v.] 1. The name- 

giving genus of Gcccontdw, now broken up into 

numerous other genera; the geckos, or wall- ~ . . - 

lizards. Also called AacdlaboteH. rfee Gecco- FObsoleto or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
nidtr, gecko. -2. 1 1, o.] Same as i/cdU, 1. gedc (gek), r. [= D. gelcken = ML®. ft. geete* 
Geccoides ige-koi'ilez), «./»/. [NL., also itaW = , 1)an - = 8w,.g«c*a, mock, banter, 
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Hiocht he be auld, my joy, <juhat reck? 

When he is gone gifo* him ane geek. 

And take another by the neck. Quoted in Nartt*. 


des; < Grcro + -aides.] A family of saurian 
Bquamate reptiles, composed of the geckos, 
Btellions, and agamoid lizards. Of met, 1811. 
gecconid (gek'o-nid ), n. A lizard or the family 
Gvcconidw . A’lso gcckonid. 

'NL., < Gee - 


TNL 
ards, of 


the or- 


Gecconidn (ge-kou'i-de), n. pi. 
eo(t*-) 4* - ulw.\ A family of lizar 
der Uiccr til ut ; the geckos or wall-lizards. They 
have anipliicieloiiH vcrtcluw, distinct parietal Liones, no 

C torliitnl or frontosquaiuosnl arches, diluted clavicles 
j>sha|>cd proxliiially. a short, thick, fleshy, papilloso 
tongue, large eyes with vertical elliptical pupils ami rudi- 
mentary lids and pleurodunt dentition. The InmIv is cov- 
ered below with small Imbricated scales ; the tall Is nor- 
mally long and tarring ; and the litnlis are stout And of 
moderate length, with well-developed toes and claws, 
usually furnished with udlicslvo disks, secreting an acrid 
though not poisonous fluid. Upward of SOU species Inhab- 
it the wurmer (tarts of both hemispheres ; many were for- 
merly placed indiscriminately In u genus (Mro or (Jocko , 
but altoiit fit) genera have Itoon named, among which are 
start i/lwi , Hcmidaetylwt, Phgllodactglun, Platydacty- 
lut, PtftminetfihiN , Sjthctrodaefglio t, Stcnndnctylu*, Theca- 
dactylijji, Phyllurus, and Ptycnozmm They are all luof 
tensive llxards of small size, from S or 8 to 12 or 14 iuches 
long, of active carnivorous habits, and specially noted for 
tlm agility with which they scramble over walls, ole. 
Many of thorn make a croaking or chirping noise, whence 
the name neeko A few are found In tho south of Euro|tc, 
as the common wall lizard, Platydactyhw muraU »; the 
tareutc, P mauritnnieuM ; and tho llemidaetyhw verrucu- 
latw ami Slenodnctylm put talus. A common Bjtecios of 
the Lahuaii region is the chlokcliack, Ptyodactylus gecko 
One sumll gecko, SpJurrodaotylu* notutus , occurs in Klor- 
ldu and Cuba. Two istwer Californian species are Phyl- 
lodactalu* xnnH and Ihjdodactylus unetus. The Gecco- 
nuite liuvo also Item called Asealabota and Nyctisaura. 
The name or tho family is variously written Qekkonidcc, 
Qcckomdof, Geceotuia*, Geckotidct, Grootidcs. See out un- 
der gecko. 

gecconold (gok'o-noid), a. and n. L a. Re- 


inako a fool of; from tHe noun.] I, in tram. 
To toss the head in derision or scorn, or from 
vanity or folly ; deride ; mock. 

She Bauldy loocs, Bauldy that drives tlie car, 

But geeks at me, and says I smell of tar. 

Jlaimtay, (lentlu Shepherd, 1. 1. 

II. tram. To cheat; trick; gull. 

Ye shall lndr whow he was yeckit. 

Legend of Bp. St. Andrais. (Jamieson.) 


geerin gt, ». Bee gearing. 
ggSt’r^Lif^rfi « !i*» (geestland) 
g ^Ltani Nort^ Fries. ga*t, C$n 
land, gastUmd). dry and barren land, . -Toni adst 
heath, = MLG. ght. oast, < OFries. gen ij 
North Fries, gast = L&. gii*t, goat, gist, b { i i f 
ef. AS. goanc , barren, empty: soo geoaot [j v 
In northern Germany, high, dry, and sa. Bence 
gravelly land: opposed to marschland. \ . nuh 
— 2. In various of ’ - • - - *• - 


animal’s 


iWWUWU v-utim; f t*. nuu a. A. a. iw- mm * _ 

scmbling or rolatod to the geckos; of or per- JJ®C*°WpSt geckomd, etc 
taining to the (lecconoidea. ged<Rwl),». [,<IcoLg«Mo 


[Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Hootch.] 
gecko (gok'o), w. [Imitative of the 
cry.] I. A liz- 
ard of the genus 
Gecco or family 
Gccconidce; a 
wall-lizard. Al- 
so gecco , gckko. 

He© Gecconida:. 

—2. [cap.] 

[NL.] Same as 
Gecco. — Croak- 
ing gecko. Same 
as croaking lizard 
(which see, under 
lizard). — Flying 
gecko. Hoohying- 
gecko— St Lucas 
gecko, Viplodactu- 
Tnsnnctus. so call- 
ed after Ca|>e St. 
burns, Lower Cali- 
fornia, In the vi- 
cinity of which it 
is found. Xantus 
gecko, Phyllodao - Gecko (Geres vertMllmhu) 

tgliiH mnli, of Low- 
er California: named from Louis John Xantos de Veaey. 
who ttrst collected specimens of it (See Also waU-gtcko.) 

See Gcccoidcs^eUi. 
Sw. gddda = Dan. 


er geological treatise;* 
lished in England and the United States f 
vium, coarse drift, or gravel. Ihe an. 

Ge&Z. Giz (gfi-es', g6z), n. [Ethiopic.J T[ a 
cient language of Ethiopia or Abyssmiai t ia the 
mi tic tongue closely related to Arabic. ,}t Abys- 


language of tlie church and of tho old literature c nslatmn 
ila, chiefly ecclesiastical, Including an early traj corrupt- 

■ ’ — ■* • ia i- .,in i.. i i * 


sinii 



i pto called 

man^centuries superseded by the Amharic. A’ 

Tlie Written Characterz of tho old Ethioplc, oi ttoridUt 
that of the AmhAric, are a Syllabary read from lef , joa, L 74. 

A N. Oust , Mod. Isuigs. of Afr' . _ 

G eh e nna (g|-hen* ft ) , n. [< LL. Gehew jinnom. j 
1 tEvva, < Heb. ge-hinnom, tho valley of H « aou <\! 
1. In Jewiah hist., the valley of Hinnoi the 
of Jerusalem, in which was Tophet, wt to Mo- 
Israelites once sacrificed their children L g 
loch (2 Ki. xxiii. 10). Uenoe tho place wio it was 
ward regarded as a place of abominatfon ; IntVme au- 
thrown the refuse of tlie city, and, according to snt pesti- 
thorities, fires were kept burning In It to prove* 
leuce. 


a pike (fish): so named from its sharp 


spike: 
a pike (see 


thin lio&d; < Joel, gaddr , a 

see gadi. Cf. E. pike, AS. r _ , , 

hake and hook), F. brocket , a pike (< broche, a 
spit), etc.] A pike (the fish). Alio Written 
gedd . [Scotch.] 

[< Gedanum, Latin 


Tlie pleasant valley of Hlnnom. Tophet th . 

And black Gehenna call’d, the tjjga of Imll^., l 406. 

2. In the Bible, the place of the future ^f the 
ment of the wicked: a transliteratioi.^ VQr . 
Greek word ylewa, which the authorik the re- 
sion translates hell and hell-fire, and^ 
vised version heU cf fire and hell. ^ ^ ‘ 

The descensus was a self-manifestation of Chic condition 
work to the whole spirit-world, and affected thin Gehenna. 
of both the pious in Paradise and the ungodly l’nity, p. 96. 

Schaf, Christ and duistla. Jf ^ ^ 

Adding to this the foot (hat gehenna of itscaoo of fire, 
called a prison, but something far worse, a plftat Christ 


we are further helped on to the conclusion fkoli to the 
preaching to "spirits In prison " did not pre r XLV. 64a 
impenitent deed. Bibliotheca SacraJ . _ 


II. n. One of the Qcceonoidea. 

Also gecco toid. 

Gecoonoidea (gek-o-noi'dg-ft), n. pi [NL., 

< «mw(»-) + -oaten. ] The geckos as a super- 
family of eriglossate lacertllians with bicon- 
cave vertebra, dilated and proximally loop- .. ,, - ... 

shaped clavicles, and undeveloped postfron- _ , ,, . .ft * »’• , . uu^iiimui. weeu. «i«Nw»nnw owniii _ . 

tal and postorbital bonv arches. The group is ffAhlenite rirft^len Itl n rNuned aftei^ l 9P 6 ^’ 

<•011 terini noun with the Haight family Genxmida. *°rm& on the ihoree of the WWiTO' SgSpd,*' A 

T. ftrif. Hmithaonian Report, 1886, 1.799. Also ®?L tlc J „ . man onemlst A. F. IHAlen 

An aluminous variety of the mineral anthophyl- 
lite, found near G&dre in the French Pyrenees. 
fte 1 , jae 1 (j©), V. i. [Of unknown origin.] To 
Same as Gee- a B pee J flt * [<*Uoq-] 


geccotian, geccotid (ge-ko'shi^n, gek^-tid), a. 
and n. t I. a . Of or relating to the QeeconidiB. 
H. n. A gecko. 

Also gecko tian, gcckgtid. 

Geccotida (ge-kot'i-d5), n. pi. 
conidir. 

geccotoid (gek'$-toid), a. and n . Same as geo- 
conoid. • 


People say in l*ennsylvanis, “ That won’t gee," when 
they wish to express that something won’t serve the pur- 
S.S. llaldeman, quoted in B. De Vere’s 
j Americanisms, p. 478. 


mineral of a grayish eolor and resinou^ 
found chiefly at Mount Monzoni in Ty, 
a silioate of aluminium, Iron, and oalclnm, ciy a*, 
tetragonal crystals, related In form to the scap w ] 

Gehydrophila (j€-hi-drof'i-l$). a. pi f 
Gr. yij, the earth, + Mop (bop-), water 
loving.] A group of inoperoulate 
erous gastropods, corresponding to 
AurieuUdas. Fmtcaae, 1819. Ai~ 
grogeophUa. 


[family 
Eg- 





the 
phiUan, 


mb *• One of 
Mia*, hygro- 


oelger-tree (gTgto-trf), ». The Cordia Sebes- 
tena, a small boraginaoeous tree of the West 
Indies and of rare occurrence in southern Flor- 
ida. with heavy, hard, dark-brown wood. 

line, the first 


1UB, niuu "T"' J F — — — 1 

geilfl&e (gfil fd-ne), n. _ w 

family or tribe, < gealt, pledge, + fine, family, 
tribe.] One of the groups of five, being four 
inalesbesides the head of we family, into which 
the ancient Irish clans or families were organ- 
ised. The next group, second In rank (or purposes of in- 
heritance, was termed the deirbhfine, or true family ; tho 
third, the iarjlne, or after-family ; the fourth, the indjlne, 
or end-family. 

The GMl/lne division consisted of five persons. 

Quoted in Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 200. 

gein (je'in), n. [< Or. yi}, the earth, + -in*.] 
Humus (which see). 

geiret. n. [Cf. G. gtier, a vulture. See under 
gerfalcon and garefowl.} A vulture. 

A vulture or geire, [L.] vultur. 

Withal s, Diet. (od. 1006), p. 20. 

geir-eaglet, n. A bird of prey, supposed to bo 
a vulture, Neophron per cnop torus. 

The swan and the pelican, and the geir eagle. Lev. xl. 1 8. 

geir-falcont, «. See gerfalcon . 

Geisenheimer (gTsen-hi-m6r), n. [G.] A white 
Khine wine produced near the well-known 
Tlochheim vineyards, and similar in quality to 
Ilochheimer. 

Geissler's tubes. See tube. 

GeissOBaura (gLs$-sA'r&), n. pi. [NL., prop. 
*Gissosaura, < Gr. ytloow, ytiaov, eaves, eomioe, 
hom, border. + aavnoc, lizard.] A BUperfaraily 
group of ordinary lizards. They have a lacertlfonn 
or serpent-like body ; tho feet very small, rudimentary, 
or wantiug; the ventral suales rounded and Imbricate ; and 
the tongue short, bifid. and little extensible. They are 
feeble and harmless animals, snch as the common sklnks, 
the slow-wonns, etc. The group Is not well formed, and 
the term is little used now. Also written Geitumauna. 

geissosauran (gi-so-sfl'rftn), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to the Geissosaura. 

II. n. One of the Geissosaura. 

Geissospermum (gi-Bo-sp6r'mum), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ytiooov, yeioov, oaves, cornice, hem, border, 
+ oiripfia, seed.] A genus of apocynaceous 
trees, of two species, round in tropical South 
America. G. lame, known in Brazil as Poo \m- 
rnra, has intensely bitter bark, which is used 
as a tonic and febrifuge. 

geltonogamy (gl-tp-nog'a-mi), n. [< Gr. yd- 
rut', a neighbor, + yapoc, marriage.] In bot., 
the fecundation of a pistil by pollen from an- 
other flower of the same plant. 

geizen, V. i. Same as gizzen. 

Gekko, gekko, n. See Geeoo , gecko. 

Gekkonida. n. v l. See Gecconidm. 

gelable (jel'a-bl), a. [< L. aelare, freeze (see 
geal 1 ), + -hie.'} Capable of being congealed, 
or of being converted into jelly. [Bare.] 

gelada (gel'a-dft), n. [Native name.] 1. An 
Abyssinian baboon, Cynocephalus or Cercopithe- 
rus or Theropithccus gelada, or Gelada rueppelU. 
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short-tailed 10-footed crustaceans, of the fam- 
ily Ooypodidas; the fiddlers, fiddler-crabs, or 
calling-crabs : so called from their habit of flour- 
ishing the odd great claw. The technical charac- 
ters are : lack of imeterior pleurobranohta and of ante* 
rlor arthrobranchup, and the two pairs of pleurobranchbe 



Fiddler-crab ( Grlaximuj Jmfitator). 



S' 

Gelada ( Theeepithecus gtimdm). 


It hi upward of 2 feet long, with a large mane, small 
Ischial callosities, and naked face. It Is of a dark-brown 
color, blackening on the shoulders and paling on the 
under parts, ana has a pair of triangular naked spots on 
the throat. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A generic name of this ani- 
mal : synonymous with Theropithccus. 

Gelalman era. See era. 

Gelasian (je-lfi'st-gn), a. [< Gelatin* (see def.) 
+ -ton.] Of or pertaining to Gelasius, who 
was pope ▲. D. 402-0, and who composed and 


furies, and contain*the oldest'extant texts of the Roman 
mau. The earlier part of the mass is not given In It See 
C&wrfanand Leonine. 

Geliudinns (je-las'i-mus), n. [NL., < Gr. yeU- 
atu °Ct laughable, < yetav, laugh.] A genus of 


vestigial. There are several aprcles. G. inigiMor abounds 
in the salt marshos of the southern United States, where 
it is found In great troope and honey com) m the ground just 
above high-water mark with innumerable) burrows. See 
calling-crab. 

gel&stic (jo-las'tdk), a. and n. [< Gr. ^rhurriKdc, 
inclined to laugh, risible, < ye'/anrfa, lnughablo, 
ridiculous, < yekav, laugh.] I, n. Same as mi- 
hle. [Rare.] 

11. n. Something capable of exciting smiles 
or laughter. [Rare.] 

Happy man would be his dole who, when he had made up 
Ills mind in dismal resolution to a dreadful course of dras- 
tlcs, should And that getastics had been substituted, not 
of the Sardonian kind. 

Southey, The Doctor, extra chapter. 

gelatigenous (jel-fr-tij'e-nuH), a. [< gelatiCn) 
+ Or. ->c%, producing: see -genous.} Produ- 
cing or yielding gelatin.- Golatigenous tissue, 
animal tissue which yields gelatin in boiling water, as the 
various forms of connective tissue. 

gelatin, gelatine (jel'a- tin )» *• and a. [= I). 

G. gelatine = Dan. 8w. gelatin , < F. gdlatme = 
Bp. Pg. It. gelatina , < NL. getatma, < L. gcla- 
tus, pp. of gelare , freeze: see goal* , gelul, Jelly.} 
1, n. A concrete animal substance, transparent, 
hard, and tasteless, which swells without so- 
lution in cold water, dissolves in warm water 
and in acetic acid, and is insoluble in alco- 
hol or ether. Gelatin does not exist as such In the 
animal tissues, but is formed by the action or Isdllng water 
on connective tissues, cartilage, ligaments, and tendons, 
os well as on skin, horn, fish-scales, etc. The coarser form 
of gelatin from hoofs, hides, etc., is called glue , that from 
skin and finer membranes is called me , and tho purest 

S latiu, from the air-bladders and other membranes of 
h, Is called isinglass. Its leading character is the for- 
mation of a tremulous jelly when its solution In boiling 
water cools. A yellowish -white precipitate Is thrown down 
from a solution of gelatin by tannin, which forms an elastic 
adhesive mass. Tannin has the same action also on the 
tiaauea from which gelatin is made, and tills action of tan- 
nin is the foundation of tho art of tanning leuther. Gel- 
atin is nearly related to the proteldn. It is regarded as a 
nutritious food, and much used In preparing soups, jellies, 
etc. ; but animals fed exclusively on it die with the symp- 
toms of starvation. No chemical formula has yet been 
deduced for gelatin. It contains almut 1H 3 per cent of 
nitrogen, 0.6 per cent of sulphur, 60 of carlton, 7 of hy- 
drogen, and 23 of oxygen. (Hco jelly ) In all the arts 
allied to photography, gelatin forms tlm basis at a great 
variety of processes. It is at pi-csent the usual vehicle for 
holding the sensitive salts of silver in dry plates, and for 
holding the sensitive bichromate of potash in all tho 
photo-printing and photo-engraving processes. (See emul- 
sion, carbon process (under carlton), photolithography, he- 
llo type, and photography.) Gelatin is also used to form 
the copying-pad in a variety of copying processes. Bee 
hectograph. GhrOmatized gelatin. Hoe rhromatizc.— 
Explosive gelatin, a very powerful explosive compound 
made by dissolving guncotton in nitroglycerin heated 
gently in a water-bath. A small amount of gum camphor 
may be added to diminish its senslth diets. For military 
purposes it has lieen made of 00 per cent, of nitroglycerin 
and 10 per cent of sol u bio nitrocellulose or gun<;otton. To 
make tne camphorated compound, 06 iter cent, of the above 
mixture and 4 per cent of camphor is used. Tills prepa- 
ration forms a gelatinous, elastic, translurant, pale-yellow 
mass (specific gravity 1.0), of aliout tho consistency of a 
very stiff Jelly, which can ini easily ent with a knife. (C. B. 
Munroe . ) Also called ffwn-dynamUe . — Gelatin culture. 
See culture.- Gelatin of Wharton, or jelly of Whar- 
ton, a kind of mucoid connective tissue widen constitutes 
most of the bulk of the umbilical cord.— Gelatin PTO- 
0SS8, any photographic process in which gelatin enters as 
a basis or an element.— Gelatin sugar. Hame as glyeo- 
coll. — Vegetable gelatin, one of the constituents of glu- 
ten, identical or nearly so with animal gelatin. Also 
called gliadin and glutin. 

n.t a. Like gelatin; gelatinous. 

You shall always see their [tnsects*l eggs laid carefully 
and comniodiousfy up, if In the waters, m neat and beau- 
tiful rows, oftentimes In that spermatiok gelatine matter 
in which they are repos I ted. 

Dtrham, Physlco-Theology, vl. a 

galfttinate (jol'a-ti-n&t), r. ; pret. and pp. gela- 
tinated, ppr. geiatinating. [< gelatin + -ate*.] 
I. trans. To make gelatinous. 

Q, intran*. To become gelatinous, in mineral. , 
said of a number of silicates, as calamln, which, when 
treated with hydroohlorid acid, are decomposed, and yield 
on partial evaporation a more or leas perfect Jelly. 


* geld 

Lapis laxnll, If calcined, does not effervesce, but m latt 
natee with the mineral adds. Klrwan. 

gelfttinatlon (jel a-ti-na'shou), n . [< gelatinate 
+ -toft.] The aet‘ or process of converting or 
of being turned iuto gelatin or into a substance 
like jelly. 

gelatine, e. and a . See gelatin. 

geiatiniform (jel-a-tin'i-fdmi), a. [sss F. gdla- 
Hnforme , < NL. gelattniform < gelatina, gela- 
tin , + L. forma, shape.] Having tho form or 
constitution of gelatin. 

Gelatinigera (jel^-ti-nij'e-r|l) f w. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of gclatiuigvruH : sec grlatmigerousA 
An order of cnoanoilagellate infusorians, which 
secrete a gelatinous investment and form colo- 
nies, as those of the genera Phalansterium and 
Proterospongia. 

gelatlnlgeroUB (jeKa-ti-nij'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
gelatinigeruc, < gelatina , gelatin, + L. gcrero, 
bear.] Secreting a gelatinous investment, as 
certain infusorians; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Gelatinigera. 

ge&tinisation (jera-tin-i-za'shou), u. f= F. 
gMatinisation ; as gelatinize + -ai'ioa.} The iu*t 
or process of gelatinizing; golatination. Also 
si»clled gelatinisation. 

Gelatmieation of (lie membranes of the cells. 

De Barg , Fungi (trails.), p. 30. 

In colloids, water of (tHatinteatum appears to represent 
in some mcusitru the water of crystallization In crystal- 
loids. If*. A. Mtller, Klein, of Chem., | 02. 

It frcM|iiently happens tliat the connective tissue pre- 
sents the conslsteiice o( Jelly. . . . due In many cases to 
tho entanglement of fluid in tliu meshes of the fibres, and 
not to a gelatinization of (lie ground substance. 

Mnntc. Brit., XII. 6. 

gelatinize (jcivti-niz), a.; pret. and pp. gela- 
tinized, ppr. gelatinizing. [< gelatin + -f zc.} 
Same as gelatinate. Also spoiled gelatinise* 
— Gelatinised chloroform, ether, etc. Bee the nouns. 

gelatinobromide (jel v a-tin-d-hr6'mid or -mid), 
a. [< gelatin + bromide.} In photog., noting 
a film or an emulsion made sensitive to light by 
the agency of silver bromide in a vehicle of 
gelatin. Sei. Amer., N. H., LTV. 10H. 

gelatinocblorid (jol'a-tin-o-klo'rid), a. [< gela- 
tin + chlorid.} In pliotog., noting a film, emul- 
sion, etc., in which the sensitizing agent is sil- 
ver chlorid in a vehicle of gelutin. 

For contact printing from negatives of a suitable size, 
the gelati no-chlorule process will lie found imperially suit- 
able. Set. Amer., N. H., UV. 108. 

gelatinoid (jera-ti-noid), a . and n. [< gelatin 
+ -oid.} I. a. kesembling gelatin; jelly-like, 
as an animal substance; gelatinous. 

Tills Indicates a condition of the synovial membrane 
known as gelatinoid degeneration. 

J. //. Packunl, Medical News, L 281. 

II. n. A substance allied 1o or resembling 
gelatin. 


From a pound of liono about an ounce of nutritive ma- 
terial was obtained, of which three-fourths was fat and 
the rest gelatinoid* and the like 

The Century, XXXVI. 135. 

Gelatinosl (jel'a-ti-nb'si), w. pi. [Nli., pi. of 
*gelatino8us, gelatinoiiH: see gelatinous. ] In 

Cuvier’s system of classification, tho second or- 
der of his Polypi , consisting of Hydra, some by- 
droid Hydrozoa , some ciliated Infusoria, some 
Polyzoa, and the cchiuodcrmatous Pedicellaria. 
It was a heterogeneous group, now broken up. 
gelatinosulpburous (jera-tin-o-surftr-us), a. 
[< gelatin + sulphur + -ons.] Consisting of gela- 
tin and sulphur. 

gelatinous (je-laf/i-nus), a. [< NL. * gelatine- 
bus, < gelatina, gelatin: see gelatin.} Of, per- 
taining to, or consisting of gelatin ; of tho na- 
ture or consistcnco of gelatin ; resembling jelly. 

The blue gelatinous sea-nettles were toaaed before us by 
the surge. B Taylor, Lands of the Huraceu, p 46. 

Tills Is especially the case with tho genus Achlzoncma, 
In which tho tplattnous envelope forms a regular tuhhlar 
frond. W. B. Carjtentrr, Micros., | 207. 

Gelatinous disk. Heo disk.— Gelatinous felt, gelati- 
nous tissue, in mycol., a fungal tissue in which tne cell- 
walls are Jelly-like or mucilaginous from tilt* absorption 
of water.- Gelatinous tubes, thin- walled tuhesof vary- 
ing length, filled with a gelatinous substHiice, o] wuiug by 
flue pores, and carrying nerve-endings, which arc placed 
in an ampulla like enlargement of varied «form. Gegen- 
hour. Comp. Aunt, (trans.), p 524. 

gelatinously (je-lat'i-nus-li), adr. In the man- 
ner of gelatin or jolly ; so as to be gelatinous. 

The membrane of the parent-cell \^eom\\\ygelatinou*ly 
softened. // C. Wootl, Fresh Water Algrc, p. ltft- 

gelfttinouzneZB (je-lat'i-nus-ncH), n. The state 
or quality of being gelatinous. 


Ban. gilde. geld: ef. geU fi, a. The relation of 
these words to E. dial, gait, a (gelded) hog (see 


gait 2 ), to gilt , a spayed sow (see mm), and to 
Qoth. giltha, a sickle, is uncertain.] 1 . To cas- 
trate; emasculate: used especially of emascu- 
lating animals for economic purposes. 

A beautiful) yontf man, named Combabus, who fearing 
what might happen, guided hlmaelfe. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 79. 

Honce— 2f. To deprive of anything essential. 

No good at all that I can do for him ; 

Utilc'BM you call it good to pity him 
llcreft and gelded of hia patrimony 

S ha*., Rich. II., H. 1. 

8f. To expurgate, as a book or other writing. 

They were diligent enough to make sure work, and to 
geld it so clearly in some places that they took away the 
very manhood or it. Dryden, < 'leomenea, Pref. 

4. In apiculture, to cut out old combs from (a 
hivo) so that new ones may be built. Fhin, 
Diet. Apiculture-p. 55. 

geld 1 (geld), a. [E. dial. ; Be. yeld, yell, barren, 
not with young, too young to bear (of cattle, 
sheep, etc.), also barren, bleak (of soil), bleak 
(of weather), etc.; < ME. gold, gelde, gelded, 
barren, < Ieel. geldr = OBw. galder, 8w. gall 
e s Dan. gold = MHG. gcltv , G. gelt, barren (of 
cattle), sterile; cf. grid 1 , t?. J If. Gelded; cas- 
trated; rendered impotent. 

Ouldyiigv or gelde horse, cuntoriUM 

Prompt. Pars., p. 190. 

Kbit* nmkutli mo geld an growen al grai. 

Early Eng. Poem * (od. Fumlvall), p. 148. 

df. Barren; sterile. 

KIcHiihoth, thi coayii, that is onld geld. 

Kite liott conceyffeu a huh. 

Towneley MyHmee, p. 75. 

3. Not witli young: an, a geld cow; a geld ewe. 
Halliivell. | Vrov. Eng.] — 4f. Poor: needy, 
gald^t (gold), n. [Occurs in mod. E. only as a 
historical term, referring to the AS. period; 
often written, improp., gelt, after G. gt la , which 
1 b pronounced and was formerly (in MHG. and 
OHG.) written gelt , also gild (ML. geUlum , gU- 
dum); repr. AB. geld, gild, gyUl , a payment, 
tribute (= I). geld, money, = OIIG. Mild, gelt, 
payment, tributo, tax, G. geld, money, a Ban. 
gjmld = Bw. gald, debt, = Goth, gild, payment, 
tribute)* < geldan. gildan. gicldan , gyldan, pay, 
> E. yield: hoc yield and gild 2 .] A payment, 
tax, tribute, or line : in modem histones and 
law-books in reference to the Anglo-Saxon 
period, chiefly in composition, as in Danegehl, 
worgcld or wergdd , etc. 

All tlienc the king granted unto them, . . . free from 
all gelte and payment*. Fuller , Waltham Abbey, p. 7. 

The payment or non-payment of the grid Ih a matter 
which appeal* In every page of the Survey. 

K. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 2. 
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Otlaehlld* (jel-e-ld'i-cW), n. pi [NL., < Go* 
leekia 4 -uke. j A group of tineid moths, rated 
as a family or the superfamily Ttneina. typified 
by the genus Geleehia. Staintm, Also Geleckidas. 

geleem (ge-15m')> ft. [Pen. gUtto, a blanket.] 
A carpet made of goat’s wool and having the 
pattern alike on both sides. The fabric is thin 
and without pile. Also gaUm . 

gelid (jel'hl), a. [< L. §§Mus, cool, cold, < ge- 
lum (gen. geli). also gem (abl. gelu), LL. gen- 
erally gelu, cold, frost, akin to E. cool 1 , cold, 
chill L] Cold; very cold; icy. [Chiefly poeti- 
cal.] 

The maaa of blood 
Within me is a standing Uke of fire. 

Curled with the cold wind of my gelid sighs. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

I’o winnow fragrance rouncUtho smiling land. 

Goldemith, Traveller, 1. 121. 

gelidity (jflid'j-ti), n. [< gelid + -ity.] The 
state of being gelid ; extreme cold. 

Gelidinm ( je-Iia'i-um), n. [NL., < L. gelum, m 
Ium, gelu, cold, frost: see gelid.] A widely dif- 


OtlflttBiut (jel-sfi'mi-iun), «. 
monly (in the second sense) 
gelsomino, jasmine, 
the plant being t 

known in the United I 

States as the wild, * 

yellow, or Carolina 
jasmine, though not > 

related to the true 
jasmines: see /os- f Q 

mine.] 1. A genus 
of twining shrubs of ^ 

the order Logania- /St 

000 , with opposite en- 
tire evergreen leaves ^ 

and fragrant yellow r ^ 
flowers. There are three 
species, two natives of 
eastern Asia, and the F 


Ium, gelu, cold, frost: see gelid.] A widely dif- 
fused genus of florideous marine algse, having 
narrowly linear ornearly terete much-branched 
fronds of dense structure. Tim cystocarps are im- 
mersed in the frond and contain spores attached to an axlle 
placenta. One of the commonest sjweles is G. comeum. 

gelidly (jol'id-li), adv. In a gelid or very cold 
manner; coldly. 

geUdneas (jel'id-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gelid : coldness. 

gelineiB (Jg-lin'iM)), n.pl. [NL., < L. gelum, ge- 
lu8, gelu, cold, frost: see gelid. 1 In hot., cells 
in algal s secreting vegetable jelly. 

gell (gel), n. A dialectal variant of girl. Com- 
pare gal 2 . [Prov. Eng.] 

She’s a beauty thon thinks an’ sob Is scoot* o’ geUe. 

Tennyetm , Northern Fanner, New Style, at. 4. 

geUet, a. An obsolete form otjellyi. 

ISf* green. Bee green 1 . 

MUSH (jel-i-I'nfi), n.jd. [NL., < GeUius 4 
inaf.] A subfamily of Ileterorhaphida , typi- 
fied by the genus Gvlltus, liaving no cortex or 
fistulte, tnioroscleres in form of stigmata, and 
megascleres as oxea or strongyla. Jtidley and 
Itondy. 

Gellius (jel'i-us), n. [NL.] The typical genus 
of GellHnw. J. E. Gray. 

gellyt. n. An obsolete) spelling of jelly 1 . 

Gelodieiiion (jel # 5-ke-lr don), n. [NL. (Brehm, 
1830), also Geliehelidon, < Or. laughter, 

ytTJiv, laugh, + jeMorv, a swallow.] A notable 
genus of terns, of the subfamily Stemince, char- 
acterized by the stout bill, like a gull’s. G. mio 
tiea or O. anmiea is the gnll-billcd tern, a nearly cosiiio 
IK ditan species, common In the United States. It is 14 


Thus each plough In a ihmo-flold manor normally tilled 
120 acres, which counted for lineal tiuriiuscM hh two geld- 
able carucates, whereas In a two-field manor the annual 
tillage of each plough counted only as one yeldalAe cam- 


cate Isaac Taylor , N. and Q., 7th Her , II 405. 

gelder (gel'dAr), n. [< ME. gcUlere ; < geld 1 , v., 
4* -or 1 . J One who castrates animals. 

No sovr-gelder did blow Ills horn, 

To geld a cat, but cried Reform. 

S. Butler , Hudlbras, I 11 537. 

galder-rose, n. Bee guelder-rose. 
gelding (gnl'ding), n. [< ME. gelding , a eu- 
nuch, a castrated horse, < Ieel. geldingr , m., a 
wether, a eunuch, < geldr , barren, + -ingr = 
AS. dng ss E. -ing 2 , a suffix denoting origin : 
see geUl 1 , a ., and -in^/ 8 .] 1. A castrated ani- 
mal ; specifically, a castrated horse. 

kly gay(*t jteldinrj I thee gave, 

To ride where ever liked thee. 

Green»leevee(m\d , » Ballads, IV. 242). 

I will rather trust . . . athiof to walk my ambling geld- 
ing. Shat., MLW. of W., 11. 2. 

at. A castrated man ; a eunuch. 

And tho priding soldo, lo watlr, who forbedith me to he 
baptised ? Wydif, Acts vIlL 88 (Oxt). 

Geldrian, a. and n. See Gueldrian. 
geldnrnt, n. [ML., payment: see geld 2 .] The 
philosopher’s stone. 

Gelechia (jM6'ki-k), n. [NL. (Hlibner, 1816), 
< Gr. sleeping on tho earth, < yij, earth, 

+ Uxoe, bed.] A very large genus of tineid 
moths, typical of the family GeTeehiidw. These 
moths are wide-ranging, and present groat variations of 
habit, some being case-bearers, others leaf-miners, others 
again gull-tuakera. The British Museum catalogue of 1864 
oontalned 420 specie*, i and nearly 200 have been described 
tor North America. See out under gall-moth. 



t'"r+ 


Gall-billed Tern ( GeUthtlidon ntfaica). 


Inches long, 84 in expanse or winos, with a moderately 
forked tall, pearly-blue mantle, white under parts, and 
black cap, bill, and feet. The genus is also called Laropie. 
gelofert, n. An obsolete form of gillyflower. 
geloscopy (je-los'ko-pi), n. [< Gr. yfAuc, laugh- 
ter, + oKoirdv, view.] A kind of divination 
drawn from laughter, or a method of ascer- 
taining tho qualities and character of a person 


in expanse of wings, with a moderately 
rly-blue mantle, white under parts, and 


from observation of his way of laughing. 
gelOM (ifi '16s), ft. [< gel(atin) + -ow.] A 
chemical product obtained from Chinese and 


Ceylon moss. It resembles gelatin in Its property of 

{ [clutinlxing, but differs in certain chemical reactions, not 
>e!ug precipitated by tannic acid. It Is mnch used In 
China and the East for soups and Jollies. See agar-attar. 

gelonst, gelotudet. Middle English forms of 
jealous, jealousy. 

gelsemia (jel-se'mi-|), n. [NL., < gelsemium.] 
Same as gelsemine. 

gelaamine (jerse-min), n. [Also written gclse- 
min (NL. gelsemina ) ; < gelsemium 4* A 

colorless, inodorous solid alkaloid, intensely 
bitter, obtained from Gelsemium sempervirens, 
and used in medicine in the treatment of cer- 
tain inflammatory affections. 


[NL., < gelsemium.] 

[Also written gclse- 
smium 4* -foe?.] A 


third, G. mmpervirtm , * \ ^ 

the yellow Jasmine of the Flowering Branch of Yellow JumlM 
southern lluited States, {Gtistmium 
found in woods and low 

grounds from Virginia to Texas. Its Toot has poisonous 
properties inducing paralysis, and the tincture is used 
medicinally In various diseases. 

8. [1. 0.1 The root of this plant, or the tincture 
prepared from it, used as a drug. 

gelt 1 (gelt). An occasional preterit and past 
participle of geld 1 . 

geltH (gelt), ft. [< gelt, pp. of geld 1 , v.] A 
gelding. 

The spayed geltt they esteem the most profitable. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

gelt <2 t, ». See geld 2 . 

geltfH (gelt), ». [A var. of gilt 1 .] Gilding; gilt. 

I wonne her with a gyrdle of gelt. 

Spermr , Sliep. Cal., February. 

gainst, a. A Middle English form of jealous. 

gem ft- [< ME. gemme, < OF. gemme, 

geme,jame , F. gemme = Pr. gemma = Sp. yema 
sb Pg. gemma , a precious stone, gomo, a bud, =s 
It. gemma, a bud, a precious Btone, = AS. gimm 
(also in comp, gim-stdn), ME. gimme, gimme, a 
precious stone, &= OHG. gitnma, MHG. gimme, 
G. gemme, < L. gemma , a swelling bud, a jewel, a 
gom.] If. A bud; especially, a leaf-bud. See 
gemma, 1. 

Take hem that gemmet V or VI aseende 

ffro the elder brannohe. 

Palladia », Iluationdrle (K.E.T. 8.), p. 64. 
Like the gem of a vino, or the bud of a rose, plain "in- 
dices ” and significations of life, and principles of Juice and 
sweetness. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 764. 

8. A precious stone of any kind, as the dia- 
mond, ruby, topaz, emerald, ete., especially 
when out and polished for ornamental pur- 
poses; a jewel. 

Full many a mm of purest ray serene 
Tho dark unfathomed cavea of ocean hear. 

Gray, Elegy. 

8. Something likened to a gem; a beautiful, 
splendid, or eoBtly object. 

Hiy brothyr Troylus eke, that gemme of gentle deedes, 
To tlilnko howo he abused was, alas my heart it bleed es. 

Gascoigne , Dan Bartholomew of Bath. 
The brightest gems in a’ your crown 
Your seven fair sons wad he. 

Skicen Anna; Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. 385). 
Wort thou [IreUmdl'tll that I wish thee, great, glorious, 
and free, 

First flow’r of the earth, and first gem of the sea. 

Moore , Remember Thoe. 

4. In entom., the smallgeometrid moth Camp to- 
gramma fluviata : an English collectors’ name. 
— Apostlea’iemi. See apostle . — Artificial gems, see 
artificial .— Engraved gem. See gem-engraving. 

gem ( jem), v. t.; pret. andpp. gemmed, ppr. gem- 
ming. [< gem, n.] If. To put forth in buds; 
bud. 

Last 

Rose, as In dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gsmm'd 
Their blossoms. Milton, P. £., vil. S25 

8. To adorn with gems, jewels, or precious 
stones.— 3. To bespangle; embellish or adorn 
as if with gems: as, foliage gemmed with dew- 
drops. 

The fair star 

That gems the guttering coronet of mom. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, I 
The very Insect*, as they lipped tho dew that gemmed 
the tender grass of the meadows l Jolned in the joyous 
eplthalamlum. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 109. 

England is studded and pemmeef with castles and pelaoea. 

A ooppioe gsmm'd with g reen end red. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

Gtomara (ge-m&'rtt), n. [Chal., complement, 
completion.] A Body of rabbinical comments 
and opinions on the Mishnah. and with it form- 
ing the Talmud, or, according to many Jew- 
ish writers, itself constituting the Talmud 


rlish collectors’ name, 
k— Artificial gems, sec 
See gem-engraving. 
pp. gemmed, ppr. gem- 
Fo put forth in buds; 


mvmwvwwm |g| ^mvvii - 

its, sa they lipped tho dew that gemmed 
i of the meadows l Jolned in the joyons 
Irving, Kniokerbocker, p. 109. 
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Dm Omui «xl*fa la two toras or recensions, rtodviag Baton the ifcaasa waa of amo liaes, wharata than an 
name from the regions in which they ware compiled, via., twoooupleU. . . . the often harmony thereof soften'd Die 
the Jerusalem or Palestinian and the Babylonian, the for- verse more than the majesty of the subject would permit, 
mer having been completed aboat the middle of the fourth unless they had all been geminele or couplets, 
and the latter about the end of the sixth oentnry. Baa Drayton, Barons' Wars, ITef. 

pair, < geminus. born at the game time, twin: 
see Gemini.] t trass. To double. [Bare.] 

W. ... Is but the v. geminated in the fall sonml, and 
though it have the seatc uf a consonant witli us, the power 


ftining to 


>mA'tri-§), n. [Heb. , a translitera- 


tion of Qr.jreotieTpia, geometry.] A cabalistic 
system of Hebrew Biblical interpretation, con- 
sisting in the substitution for a word or any 
other the numerical values of whose letters 
gave the same sum. 

It must be observed that the supposed antiquity of 
gcmalria depends solely on a conjectural comment on 
Zei'h&riah xli. 10. There is no clear instance of gematria 
l>efore Christian writers were strongly under Platonic in- 
fluence, e. g., Bov. xili. 18 ; Barnabas lx. Bow. 

An obsolete (Middle English) geminate (jem'i-n&t), a. [< L. geminates, pp. : 

seethe verb.] Twin; oombfned in pairs; binate. 


gematrrt, ». Ai 
form of geometry. 
gem-cutting (jem'kut'ing), 
ting end polishing preeiouf 


is always vowellish, eveu where it leads thu vowall in 
any syllable. B . J mi ton, English Grammar. 

The delimitation by Meisterhana of the date in Attic 
inscriptions (660 a. c.) before which medial consonants are 
not geminated. Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 864. 

II, intrant. To become double. 


_ r, n. The art of out- 
ing preeious stones. 

(jem'el), aT^Alao gemmel (and gimmal, 




gemel, < OF. gemel, later 
gemoau {> ME. gemew, jemew, gymev>,gymmew, 
gymowe , later gemmew, gemmow, etc ),F .jumeau 
= Sp. gemelo as Pg. gemeo = It. gemel1o 9 twin, < 
L. gemellus, dim. of geminus, twin : see geminate , 
Gemini.] 1. A twin.— 9. Same as gimbal. 

For under it a cave, whose entrance straight 
Clos'd with a stone- wrought doors of no meane weight 
Yet from itselfe the gemele beaten so 
Tliat little strength could thrust it to and fro. 


Browne , Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 8. or ^ ne( ^ > 


We desire of your Majestic to vouchsafe from heuoe- 
foorth to conserue and uoutlnuu the geminate disposition 
at your beueuoleuces, both guuurally to all our subiects, 
and also priuately to this our lieloued seruant 

Uakluyt'* Voyage*, 1. 840. 
Geminate leaves, in hot., leaves that are In imlrs, one 
leaf beside the other, and attached to the name i>olnt of 
the stem.— Geminate oosllns, in entom., u phrase de- 
noting two ocellated spots when they are surrounded hy a 
single colored ring.— Geminate spots. In entom., si>ot* 
in pain side by slue, and dose together or touching each 
other. 

» gendnately (jem'i-nRt-li), ode. In pairs; 
doubly: as, in entomology, geminately spotted 


Twh iioiimu. « 1 vm> lwtwMn tarn ffHfgnS passant. -■ * > . .. > * . « . 


Two gemele, silver, between two 
Strype , ~ 


geminatio(n -), a doubling, < gemmare , double: 
see geminate.] 1. A doubling; duplication; 


;wo grlffli 

t, Life of Smith, L, note a 

[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Qemell&ria (jem-e-l&'ri-ft), n. [N h. 9 <lt. gemel- 
lus, twin, + -aria.] The typical genus of the 
family GemeUariidcs , having the colls arranged 
in pairs, back to back, whence the name. G. 
lorusata is a large species common in shallow 
water on the New England coast. 

Gemellariid® (jf mel-a-ri'i-dfi), ». pi. [NL., 

< Gemellaria + -trite.] A family of polyxoans, 
of the suborder Chilostomata and order Gym- 
nolatmata , having an unjointed, flexible, some- 
what membranous xoarium, with the zocBcia 
unarmed, opposite, and paired. It contains sev- 
eral genera. Also Gemcllariadw. 
gemelli, n. Plural of gemellus. 
gemellione (jf-mel'i-dn), n. [< ML. gemel - 
/to(n-), < L. gemellus 9 a twin : see gemellus.] In 
arehwol., one of a pair of basins which served 
for washing before and after a meal, the water 
being poured from one into the other over the 
hands : hence, any decorative basin, 
gemelliparoufl (jem-e-lip'**-rus), a. [< L. 
melius , twin, + parere , produce.] Prodi 
twins. Bailey, ptare.] 

gemellus (j§-merus), pi. gemeUi (-1). [L., _ , 

a twin, dim. of geminus 9 a twin, adj. bom at ggminatire (jem'i-nA-tiv), a . 
the same tune: see geminate , Gemini.] In 9 nate + j, a , Characterized by gemina- 

anat 9 one of a pair of muscles arising from the 


repetition. 

If the wlU lie In the sense and In the conscience both, 
there Is a gemination of it. 

Baeon, Colours of Good and Evil, f 8. 

Specifically — 9. In rhet., immediate repetition 
or a word, generally with added emphasis : as, 

O Swallow , Swallow, flying Jlying South. 

Tennyton, Princess, lv. 
[Repetition after one or two intervening words is also ac- 
counted gemination : as, again and again. 

Charge , Cheater, charge ! On, Stanley, on / 

Scott, Marmlon, vi. 82.] 

Also called diplasia&mus and epizewris. — 3. In 
philol. : (a) The doubling of an originally sin- 
gle consonant through the influence of a fol- 
lowing consonant or vowel, as in Anglo-Saxon 
sittan (originally 'sitian), fenn (originally *feni , 
Gothic fani) 9 etc. : less properly used of mere 
orthographic doubling, as in ha\ 
etc. 


lying east of Taurus, on the other side of the 
Silky Way. It represents the two youths Castor and 
Pollux, Bitting side by side. Ill the heads of the twins 
respectively are situated the two lirlglit stars which go by 
their names— Castor to the west, a greenish star inter- 
mediate between the first and second magnitudes, and 
Pollux to the east, a full yellow star of the Ant magni- 
tude. The sun Is in Gemini from about Muy SOth till 
about Juno 21st (the longest day). Symlml, II 

The Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down In the west. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xzviil. L 

9 (jem'i-ni, according to tho older E. pronun- 
ciation of Latin; also, corruptly, jim'i-ni). 
[Also written geminy , qemony , Jminy; in tho 

S hrase O Gemini, or simply Gemini, i. e., by 
tio Twins, i. o., Castor and Pollux ; ill E. orig. 
as an imitation of classical use, to swear by 
Castor and Pollux being a favorite oath of the 
Homans.] A word used as a form of mild oath 
or inteijeotion. 

O gemony! neighbour, what a Ultimo is 
Tati, that we have ’ntongst iim UHhiiohY 

Tlomer d In Mode (1066). 

Mrt. Mol. You are sure, Lucy, that you never men- 
tioned—— 

Lucy. O Bernini l I’d sooner out my tongue out. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 1 

3f. [Also spelled geminy, and sometimes used 
as a sing, noun.] A pair; specifically, a pair 
of eyes. 

And that fond fool . . . that dally spies 
Twin Imhles in his mistress’ Bern ini'*. 

(juarlce, Emblems, II. 4. 

Or else you hud looked through the gmte, like a geminy 
of halMMiiiM. Shah., M. W. of wV, II. £ 

geminifloroua (jom'i-ni-flo'rus), a. [< L. gemi- 
nus, twin, + Jlos ( Jlor •-), flower.] Having flow- 
ers in pairs. 

gtimmliormis (jein'i-ni-fAr'mis), n. ; pi. fjemi- 
niformes (-moz). [NL., < L. geminus , twin, + 
forma, shape.] In mat., the lower one of the 
twin muscles of the coxal group; the gemellus 
inferior. Coues, 1887. 

geminoufl ( jem'i-nus), a. [< L. geminus, a., born 
at the same time, twiu: see Gemini.] Double; 
occurring or conjoined in pairs: as, geminous 
spots, tubercles, spines, etc., in insects. [Rare 
except in technical use.] 


hammer , matter, 


And this tho practice of Christians hath acknowledged, 
who have Imntfxed those gemin 
nascencies with several names. 


iohc gnninou* births and double con- 
* names. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Kit., III. 16. 


The historic orthography has lieen retained in words 
which are under conditions 


i are under conditions of gemination. 

Amer. Jyur. Philol., IX. 82a 

b) A pair of letters so doublet!. Trans. Amer. 
iflW. Ass., XVI. 163. 

and w. [< gemi- 


gemere, 
coo: 
classiflcai 
cooers or 


ischium, and accessory to the obturator in- 
ternum with the tendon of which they are in- 
serted into the great trochanter of the femur. 
In man the gemolli are superior and Inferior; In some 
animals they are much more hlgldy developed ; in others 
there is a single gemellus ; and in the raonotremes they 
are wanting. 


tion. 

JDL a A 
Amer. 


inated or doubled letter. 
Ass., XVI. 161. 


Trans. 


Gemini (jem'i-ni), n. pi. [L., twins, in particu- 
lar the T 


'wins, a constellation ; pi. of geminus, 
bom at the same time, twin; doubtfully iden- 
tified with the equiv. Gr. Aidvfivog, usually Sldv- 
ftog (see didymoiu), and referred to a variant 
V i 7 * 1*9 Q am °t the ■/ gen of gignere, OL. genere, 
beget: see genus.] 1. A zodiacal oonstella- 
into aB many parts a 8 there are separate oir- tion, giving its name to a sign of the zodiac, 
olets: need as a keepsake. Also gimmaUring. 

See 



uj (jem'i-ni), n. See Gemini , 2 and 3. 
tore* (jem-i-td'rez), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
tre, sigh, moan, make a mournful sound, 
see gement.] In Maegillivray’s system of 
ifloation, the second order of birds, the 
s or pigeons, coextensive with the modem 
order Columba;. [Not in use.] 
gemitorlal (jem-i-to'ri-al), a. Pertaining to the 
Gemitores. 

gemma (jem'R), n.; pi. gemma 1 (-e). [L., a 

swelling bud,” a gem; see gnu. 1 1. In hot. 
and cool., a bud ; that which is budded ; the re- 
sult of gemmation. Spuclllcnlly, In hot.: (a) A leaf- 
bud as distinguished from u flower hud ; the rudiment of 
a young branch, (b) A small undeveloped shoot, or anal- 
ogous fusiform or leutieulur lnxly, which liecomes de- 
tached from the mother idant and originates a new one. 
as in some mosses and liverworts, etc. In some fungi 
portions of the mycelium Ut'orne detached and reproduce 
the plant ‘ 


[-window (jem'el-win'dd), n. A window 

with two bays. 

mmg (jem'en-grft'ving), n . The art 
Lngdesigns upon precious br (more 
‘ jus stones, either in 
is out into or below the 
Engraved gems were pro- 


gem-engrav 

of engraving 

commonly^ semi-precious 


tor 


iml-precio 
by flgurei 
rlypticB. 


Ion at an early period of antiquity, 
tiled eameoe, and those cut 


raised 
surface 

duced in 

Stones out In raised work are oallc_ . 

Into or below the surface intaglioe. The cutting la now 
done by means of small revolving wherils whloh are charged 
with diamond-dust, emery, etc., according to the hardness 
of the stone to be cut Intaglio-engraving as practised by 
the ancients was used chiefly for the production of seals. 

gement (jS'ment), a. [< L. gemen{t-)s, ppr. of 
sigh, groan, « Gr. yipetv, be full.] 
ting. Blount. 

jrjrt, a. An obsolete (Middle English) 

form of geometry. 

gemewt, *. [ME.: see gemel.] In her., same 
es gesnet* 3 

§mx^k j£enrt-nftl), a. [< L. gem inus , twin, 



the plant in a similar manner. 

2. Loop-] In conch., a genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks, of tho famijy Vtmendtt, containing a sin- 
gle small 8{>ecies, G. totteni or G. gemma (ori- 
ginally Venus i 
inch long, 

amethystine, rounu on tne Atlantic coast oi tne 
United States. The young are retained inside 
the valves of the parent till their shells aro 
formed. 

gemm&ceous (je-m&'shius), a. [< L. gemma , a 
bud, a gem, + E. -acetous.] Pertaining to leaf- 
buds ; of the nature of or resembling leaf-buds, 
gemmae, n. Plural of gemma. 

nman (jem'an),».; pL gemmen (-en). Avul- 
,r abbreviation of gentleman. [In the United 


S ar abbreviation oi genueman. 
tates confined to negro use.] 


At hunic, our Bow-street gemmen keep the laws. 

Byron, Beppo, st SO. 

Hera the new maid chimed in, “Ma’am, Suits of Lemon 
Will make It in no time quite tit for the (Jfinman ! ” 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II 128. 


marye, a gem-engraver, < LL. gemmarius, a 
gem-engraver, jeweler ; in the second sense < 
L. as Vt'gemnarium (or with E. suffix -ery), < 



gemmary 

gemmarim , adj.: see I.] I,t a. Pertaining to 
gems or jewels. 

Tho principal and most gemmary affection in Its train- 
cmiry , ax fui irrudluncy, . . . which in found In nuuiy 
cun i8, it 1 m not discoverable in this. 

Str T. Browns, Vulg. Krr , il. 1. 

U. n. If. A gem-engraver. 

lu tlm work of the graver, and in the gravyng of the 
gemmarue Wydif, Ex. xxviii 1 1 (Oxl.). 

2f. A depository for gems ; a jewel-house. In 
thin sense also written gemmery , — 3. Tlie sci- 
ence of or knowledge concerning gems. [Rare. J 

In painting and gemmary Fortunate, like IiIh country- 
men, wuh ii quack For, TuIcn, 1 840. 

gemmate (jein'at), a. [< L. gemmatus , provided 
with buds, set with gems, pp. of gemmare , put 
forth buds, sot with gems, < gemma , a bud, a 
gem.] In hot., having buds ; reproducing by 
buds. 

Gtommati (je-ma'tS), n.pl. [NL. : see gemmate .] 
A Linnean group of IsyndopUra ( Fapilwnidw ). 
gemmation (jo-inS'sh^n), n. [= F. gemmation 
as Pg. gemmag&o = It. gemmaztone, < L. gemma- 
tus , pp. of gem marc, put fortli buds, set with 
gems : see gemmate. J 1. in hot., the act of bud- 
ling ; also, the manner in which a young leaf is 
folded up in the bud before its unfolding.— 2. 
In eodl., the process of reproduction by buds; 
the formation of a new individual by the protru- 
sion and complete or partial separation or a part 
of the parent; budding, (luramatiou. when com- 
plete, la a kind of fission, hut the part budded la common- 
ly small in comparison with the alxe of the parent. 

Gemmatum constat* in the production of a bud or buds, 
usually from the outside, hut sometimes from the inside, 
of an animal . which buds liecouie developed Into more or 
leas completely Independent iMilngs. The fresh beings 
thus produced by building arc all known ns xooids. . . . 
When the xonhta produced by budding remain permanently 
attached to one aiiothur and to the parent organism which 
produced them, tliu cuao is aalil to lie one of "continuous” 
gemination , and the ultimate result of this la to produce a 
colony or coni|»ositu structure, composed of a number of 
similar and partially independent lieluga, all produced by 
“ng. hut ull remaining in o * 

. A Jitcholson, Advanced 


budding, but ull remaining in organic 'connection. 

1 Tcxt-llook of Zoology, iv. 


U. 

Among creatures of higher grades, by fission or gemma- 
tion, parents ImmjiiuaUi imrta of their IkmIIus, more or less 
organised, to form offspring at the cost of tlielr own indi- 
vidualities II. Spenctr , Data of Ethics, 1 76. 

Also called gemmulation . 

Basal or basilar gemmation, in oorals, budding from 
a ewiiosarc which the Imse of the polyp gives forth, ns in 
JRhUonum, Astrangia , etc - Oalloular gemmation, in 
oorals, budding from the ealyclne disk of the parent polyp, 
which may or may not continue to grow after the process. 
— Continuous gemmation. Hoo first extract under def. 
2.— Entogaatrlc gemmation, see entogastnc —Lat- 
eral or parietal gemmation, ill corals, budding from 
the aide of the imreut polyp at some point between the 
base and the circlet of tentacles. 

Lateral or fxirirtal gemmation generally gives rise to 
dendrdld or arborescent corullu, us In tlie genera Madre* 
pom, Dendrophyllln, etc. Knege. Brit., VI. 873. 

Marginal gemmation, In corals, n form of lateral gem- 
mation lu which the parietal buds are given off from the 
edge of the calice. 

gemmelt, ». Hoo gemel . 
gemmeOTLB (jera'e-ua), a . [< L. gemmeus, per- 

taining to gems, < gemma, a gum: boo gem.'] 
Pertaining to gems: of the nature of or resem- 
bling gems ; gem-like. 

The blue Is of an Inexpressible splendor, the richest cco- 
rullan glowing with gsinmeons brilliancy. 

Pennant, Brit ZoOl., Ueiuincous Dragonct 

gemmiferous (jo-mif'e-rus), a, [sb F. gtmrni- 
fhre = Pg. It. gemmifiro , < Ii. gemmifer , bear- 
ing or containing gems Jor buds). < gemma, a 
bud, a gem, + ferre = E. bear 1 .] Bearing a 
gemma; reproducing by buds: gemmiparous. 
gemmiform (jem'i-f Arm), a. [< L. gemma, bud, 
+ forma , form.] Bud-like, 
gemminess (jom'i-nos), n. The state or quality 
of being gemmy. 

gemmipara, gemmipara (je-mip'&-rjb -r6), n. 
pi. [NL., neut. pi. and fern. pi. respectively 
of gemmiparus , producing buds, or propagating 
by buds : see gemmiparous.] Gemmiparous ani- 
mals ; animals which propagate by buds, as the 
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Gfommlpora (je-mip'5-r|), ft. [NL. (De Blain- 
ville), < L. gemma, a bud, + poms, a passage.] 
The typical genus of Uemmiporidce. 

Gtommiporida (jem-i-por'i-dfi), ft. pi, [NL., < 
Gemmipora + -ulw.] A family of madrepora- 
rian corals, ty pi fled by tho genus Gemmipara. 
J . D. Dana , 1846. 

gemmoid (jem'oid), a. [ < L. gemma , a gem, 
+ Gr. eldoc, form.] Having the nature or form 
of a gemma. 

gemmpsityt (je-mos'J-ti), ft. [< LL. gemmosus, 
set with gems (see gemmous), + E. -ity. 1 Tho 
Btate of abounding with gems, or of huving the 
character of a gem. [Curiously defined by 
Bailey, 1727, “ abundance of pearls,” but prob- 
ably never used in any sense.] 

gemmoui (jom'us), a. [< L. gemmosus , set with 
gems, < gemma, gem : see gem.] Same as gem- 
meous: specifically applied to a fish, the gem- 
mous dragonet (so called from its being cov- 
ered with spots like gems). 

gemmulft (jem'$-ltt), n.\ pi. gemmuks (-16). 
[NL., < LL. gemmula , a little bud: see gem- 
mule.] In biol., o gemmule, as of a sponge. 

The winter gemmula) form spring sexual spouglUio, 
which produce sexual forms in widen arise the winter 
gemmula!. 

W. Marshall, quoted In Smithsonian Report, 1886, 1. 706. 

gemmulation (jem-y-lfi'shon), n. [= F. gem- 
mulation; as gemmule + -ahon . J Same as 
gemmation. 

gemmule (jein'ul), n. [= F. gemmule, < LL. 
gemmula, a little bud, a little gem, dim. of L. 
gemma, a bud, a gem: see gem.] 1. In hot . : 
(a) A small bud or gemma. ( h) Tho plumule, 
(c) An ovule. — 2. In cool., a little hud ; a small 
gemma, specifically — (a) A germinal muss of sjiores 
of soino low animals, as sponges (6) Thu ciliated embryo 
of some coleuterates. 

When a part of the parental lmdy is detached in the 
shaiMi of gsmmuls, or egg, or fietus, the material sacrifice 
Is oonspienous. II. Spencer, Data of Ethics, | 76. 

Reproduction takes place niuinly osoxually by ftaslou 
and the production of genus or grmmulss, but also by the 
formation of ova and sperm cupsiilus. Tho gemmules are 
lu the frosli-watcr Spongillu masses of cells which are sur- 
rounded by a firm shell composud of sillcioui structures 
(amphidiscs), and . . . pass through along period . . . of 
iuactivity. Claus, ZoOlogy (trims. X I. 218. 

gemmuliferoUB ( jcm-u-lif 'e-rus), a. [< LL. gem- 
mula, a little bud (sec gemmule), + ferre = E. 
bear L] Bearing or producing gemmules, as a 
sponge or cmlenterate. 

gemmy 1 (iem'i), a. [< gem + -y 1 .] Bright with 
; full of gems; glittering. 


polishing-wheel. Also, corruptly, gim-peg,gsm- 
peg. 

The support . . . placed a little to the right and In ad- 
vance of the lap la called a gim-peg. 

0. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. SOL 

gem-ring (jem'ring), n. In her., a ring with a 
jewel set in it, used as a bearing, 
gemsbok (gemz'bok), n. [= D. gemsbok (as G. 
gemsboek). the buck or male of the chamois (ap- 
plied by the Dutch in South Africa to the Off # 
mpmsis), < D. gems as G. gems, gemse. chamois 
(see chamois), + D. bok =s G. bock as E, buck!.] 
The South African oryx, Oryx capcnsis, a fine 
large antelope of the group Orygina, especially 
abundant in the Kalahari deBert and Damara- 
land. like the other oryxes, It la of large else, with very 
long, slender, sharp, and nearly straight horns, sometimes 



[< gemmipa - 
/of being gem- 
miparous ; the faculty of reproducing by gem- 
mation, as in polyps. The buds may separate 
from the parent and become distinct animals, 
or .remain attached to it. See gemmation. 
gemmiparous (je-mip'a-rus), a. [< NL. gem- 
miparus , < L. gemma, a bud, a gem, + parere, 

? reduce.] 1. Producing buds or gems. — 2. 

reducing young by a process of internal gem- 
mation, without sexual intercourse, as the 
wingless forms of aphids ; geneagenetic. See 
gemmatwn, geneagenesis. 


gems; 

Fam’d O heron, with damask’d mlie so uay, 

And gemmy crown, hy moonshine sparkling far. 

A Fhtltpn, Pastorals, vi. 
The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some brunch of stars wu see 
Hung 111 the golden Dahixy 

Tennyson , Ijuly of Bhalott, III. 

gemmy 2 (jem'i), a. Same an jemmy. 

gemonies (jem'o-niz), n. pi. [L. gcmonice (with 
or without scatax , steps), < gemcrc , groan : see 
gement. Ct. 41 the Bridge of Sighs.”] A flight 1 
of stepB on the Aventino liill in aueiont Rome, 
to which the bodies of oxecuted criminals were 
dragged by hooks to be thrown into the Tiber. 

Ab, to-day. 

The fate of some of your servants ! who decliulng 
Their way, not able, for the throng, to follow, 

81lpt downe the Gemonies, aud brake their necks ! 

II. Jannon , Hejanus, v. L 
No day passes 

In which some are not fasten’d to the hook, 

Or thrown down from the Gemowee. 

Massinger, Roman Actor, 1. 1. 

gemot (AS. pron. ge-mot'), w [Also written 
gemote, ropr. AS. gemot , a mooting, an assem- 
bly, > ME. mote, mod. E. moot: see moot, n., 
and meet*.] A meeting; an assembly: occur- 
ring in modern English only as a historical 
term (particularly in Witenagemot, which see) 
with reference to the Anglo-Saxon period. 

End ward was crowned on Raster Day at Winchester, the 
usual place for an Easter GemtU. 

IS. A Freeman. Norman Conquest, 11. 8. 

It would appear, these judicial matters were transacted 
In the ordinary gemots of the hundred and the shire. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 290. 

gem-peg (jem'peg), n. In gem-cutiing, an up- 
right double-elbowed rod of iron fixed on a lapi- 
daries’ bench near the polishing-wheel, bearing 
on its upper part an inverted cone of wood 
pierced with numerous Bmall holes or nicks, in 
one of which, according to the angle desired, 
the lapidary rests one end of the gem-stick, thus 
steadying it and giving it the proper inclina- 
tion while the stoue glued to the other end of 
the gem-stick is being polished on the lap- or 


Gemsbok {Oryx capensis) 

over a yard in length, forming efficient weapons of de- 
fense. The general color is fawn or yellowish, whiten- 
ing on the under parts, with conspicuous black aud white 
markings on the hetuLlegi, and flanks. The neck Is maned 
and the tall tufted. The name la also given to some other 
oryxes resembling this species. Also called kokama. 

gem-sculpture (jem / skulp # t§r), n. Same as 
gem-engraving. TEare.] 
gemshom (gems^nAm), n. [G., < gems , cham- 
ois (see gemsbok), + horn = E. horn?] In orffan- 
building. a stop having tarring metal pipes 
which yield tones of a pleasant horn-like qual- 
ity, intermediate between those of the open and 
those of the stopped diapason. 
g6m-8tick (jem'stik). n. Same as c/op 2 . 
gem-Btone (jom'ston), n. [< gem + stone. Ct. 
equiv. AS. gimstdn , ME. glmstan, gimston , ym- 
ston.] A precious stone ; a gem. 

The natural forms in which crvstallixed gemstones oc- 
dirert < 


employment in ob- 
jects of jewelry. S. K. Handbook, Precious Stones, p. 19. 

mt, n. An obsolete variant of gin*. 

An abbreviation of (a) Genesis ; ( b ) Gen- 
eral (as a 1 itle). 

gen. An abbreviation of (a) general; ( b ) geni- 
tive. 

-gen. [Also -gene ; partly < L. -genus, -gena , 
‘-born,’ ‘-produced,’ the form in compound ad- 

■ joctives or nouns of the verb gignere , genere, 

-ynfft (stem 
' of (such 
genus, 

stem gener-), kind, nature, < jfyveofhu, be born, 
beoomeV # yrv,beai’, produce: see genus, general, 
generate, j A terminal element m words from 
or made after the Latin or Greek, meaning pri- 
marily 4 produce,’ and taken either passively, 
4 born,’ ‘produced,’ as in acrogen , enaogen , exo- 
gen, etc., that which is produced or grows at 
the top, from within, from without, etc., or 
actively, ‘producing,’ ‘serving to produce,’ as 
in hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., that which 
produces or serves to produce water, acid, ni- 
tric acid, etc. The corresponding adjective is 
in -genie or -genous, and the abstract noun, if 
any, is in -aeny. 

wp* (J6'nS), pi. gtnte (j6'n«. [L., the 

cheek, &s Gr. ytw$, the chin, jaw, sE. chin, q v.] 
1. In Bool . and anat., the cheek: an indefinite 
region on the side of the head or face between 
the ear, eye, and nose, (a) The side of the hu- 
man face, (b) In trilobites, one of the two parU intq 
which the limb or lateral area of the cephalic shield Is 
divided, the anterior being the Jtwed gena, the other the 
movable or separable gena. See cut under Trilobita. ( 0 ) 
In lnsecta, a region of the side of the head, beneath the 
eye, with which the mandible may articulate, bounded 
toy the eplcranium and under side of the eye, the face, cly- 

n lanrum, labium, and base of mandibles 

aqp.] [NL.] In conch., a Venus of gastro- 
pod molluBKB. J. E. Gray, 1840. 
genAl (jS'nal), a. [< gena + -a/.] Pertaining 
to the gena or cheek.— oennl angle, in trilobites, 
the posterior angle of the movable gena, terminating the 
cephalic shield behind. See ent undarTVOoMa.— • Penal 


•atari to trOobltoa, the great suture dividing the fixed 
from the movable gene. See out under Tritomta. 

MnipM (je-nap')t #• [< Qenappe, in Bel- 

gium, where it was originally manufactured.] 
A wonted yam which, Decause of its smooth- 


gendarme (jen-dttrm' or. as F., zhofL-dttrm'), 
M. [AXoo gensdarme; < F. gendarme, sing., from 
pi. gens cParmes, men-at-arms: gens , pi., people, 
folks, persons, men, pi. of gent, a nation, peo- 
ple, tribe, race, < L qen{U)s. pi. gentes, a race, 
clan, people (see gens ) ; ae, of, at; armes, arms. j 

1. Originally, in France, a man-at-arms; a 
knight or cavalier armed at all points and com- 
manding a troop; afterward, a member of a 
company or corps of cavalry; a cavalryman: 
sometimes also used for soldier in general. 

Wo come not here, my lord, said they, with armes 
JKor to resist the cfiok of thy Gens d'armes. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas's Judith, v. 638. 

2. In France, since the Revolution, one of the 
corps of national polico, a body organised, uni- 
formed, and drilled like soldiers, and consid- 
ered, in a sense, a privileged corps of the French 
army: also used for a policeman of a similar 
corps in some other European countries. See 
gendarmerie , 2. 

gendarmerie, gendarmerr (ihofi-dftr'm6-r§, 
jen-dfir'me-n), n. [Formerly also gensdarmerie , 
gendarmory, gendarmourie ; < F. gendarmerie , < 
gendarme , q. v.] 1. Formerly, in France, a 

body of oavalrv, first organised under this name 
by Charles VIL; cavalry In general. The special 
corps of gendarmerie of the army were suppressed in 1778, 
excepting the Scotch company, the most ancient. # 

Had the gensdarmery of our great writers no other en- 
emy to llglit with? tip. J Jacket , Abp. Williams, i. 102. 

Wore ... to have set on the yendarmourie. 

Bp. Burnet , Hist. Reformation, an. 1661, 

The gendarmory and bands of horsemen. 

i Strj/pe, Memorials, ail. 1661. 

The foreign mercenaries, the nieii-at-anns, or gendar- 
nwry. H. W . Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

2. The armed police of France, consisting of 
mounted and unmounted gendarmes, first or- 
ganized in 1790 as a standing militia for the en- 
forcement of law and the preservation of order. 
Thu gendarmerie is recruited from picked nien, generally 
f i*iiiii the regular army, and is organised into legiouB, de* 
mitfiiuiital companies, and local lieutenancies, each of the 
lost lielng divided iuto brigades of five or more men each. 
There are also special corps of maritime and colonial gen- 
darmerie, the former for service at ports and naval sta- 
tions. Detachments of gendarmerie accompany all armies 
in the field. The name is applied to similar organisations 
in some other countries See gendarme, 2. 

He [Kmiieror Nicholas] formed a body of well-paid of- 
ficers, called the Gendarmerie, who were scattered over 
the country, and ordered to report directly to liis Majes- 
ty whatever seemed to them worthy of attention. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 207. 

gendarmoryt, ft. Bee gendarmerie . 
gender (jen'dGr), n. [< ME. gendyr , gendre , < 
OF. gendre , genre , F. genre , ldnd, genus, style, 
=3 Pr. gendre . genre a 8p. g6ncro = Pg. genera 
= It. genere , kind, < L. genus (abl .genere), race, 
stock, sort, kind : see genus, of which gender is 
a doublet.] If. Kind; sort; class; genus. 

The oilier motive, 

Why to a public comit I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear him. 

Shak., Hamlet, lv. 7. 

Our bodies are our gardens ; to the which our wills are 
gardeners ; so that if we will . . . supply it with one gen- 
der of lierlw, or distract it with many, . . . why, the pow- 
er and corrigible authority of this Ilea in our wills. 

Shak., Othello, L & 

Several sorts which they called genders or species, ac- 
cording as they referred them, either upwards to a more 
comprehensive sort of bodies, or downwards to a narrow- 
er species. Boyle, Origin of Forms. 

2. Bex, male or female. [Colloq. and humor- 
ous.] 

“ Her laying hersolf out to catch the admiration of vul- 
gar minds, In a way which made me blush for my— for 
my — — ** u Gender," suggested Mr. gqueors. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xlil. 

3. In gram., a formal distinction in words, ap- 
parently founded on and in part expressing dir- 
'feronces of sexual character, as male and fe- 
male. or as male, female, or of neither sex 
(neuter). In the languages of the Indo-European family 
the distinction originally fi threefold, as masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter (the first including principally male be- 
ings, the second female, and the thud those of no sex), and 
appears In nouns, aiUectives, and pronouns (except the 
personal pronouns), although among masculines and femi- 
nines are Included ton grounds not yet made dear) many 
words designating thtugs of no sex. In the Semitic lan- 
guages the genders are only two, masculine and feminine, 
and the distinction is made also in the second and third 
persons of verbs. In the majority of languages distinction 
of gender is altogether wanting. In some tongues differ* 
1 not of sex are made the ground of formal distinct- 
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tions also railed by some by the name gender: thus, that of 
animate and Inanimate objects in American languages ; 
a manifold distinction (of obscure origin) in South African 
languages, and so on. Some languages, like the modem 
French, have lost the neuter gender, and have masculine 
and feminine only ; some, like English, have no gender ex- 
cept in a few pronouus, as he, she, it; some, like modern 
Persian, have no gender whatever. 

Hast thou no understandings for thy oases, and the num- 
bers of the genders t Shot., M. W. of W., Iv. 1. 

gander (jen'dfir), v. [< ME. gendren, < OF. get i- 
drer. genrer = Sp. generar (obs.) s Pg. gerar 
ss It. generare, < L. generare, beget, < genus 
( gener -), kind, genua: see gender , n. Cf. gener- 
ate, engender .] 1. trans. 1. To beget; pro- 
create; generate; engender. 

For Crist Jesus I haue gendrid ghou hi the ghospeL 

Wyclif, 1 Cor. lv. 16 (Oxf.). 

Hence— 2. To give rise to; bring out or 
forth. 

Whatsoever does gender strife, the apostle commands 
us to avoid. oer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 128. 

Its influence 

Thrown in our eyes genders a novel sense. Keats. 

XL intrans. To copulate ; breed. 

Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind. 

Lev. xix. 10. 

The one joovenantl from the mount Hln&l, which gnuler- 
eth to bondage, which is Agar. Gal. iv. 24 

genderert (jen'd6r-Gr), n. One who engendera. 

genderleu (jen'd6r-les), o. [< gender , n ., + 
-few.] In gram., without gender; having no 
formal distinctions expressing differences of 
sex. 

We should expect to find the parent Aryan genderless 
like the Finnic. Jour, qf Atdhrop. Inst., XVII. 267. 

ganderlikat (jen'd6r-llk), a. Of the same gen- 
der or genus. 

Note that in every proportionality, we properly call the 
2 antecedents genderlike tearmea, for likeness in quality, 
which name also serves for the two consequents. 

T. IliU, Arithmetic (1600), p. 202. 

gendniret, n. 1. The act of begetting or pro- 
creating. K. D. 

The sluewls of hla stones of gendrure lmi fold id togidore. 

Wycltf, Job xl. 12. 

2. That which is engendered. E. D. 

Geiitllle gendrure to make. Robert qf Brunne , p. 268. 

-gana. [F. -gbnc, < L. - genus , - gena , or Or. -yrwfr: 
see -gen.'] A form of -gen in some words from or 
made after the French model, as in amphigene. 

geneagenasia (jen'f-a-jen'e-siH), n. [NL., < 
Gr. yeved, race, stock, generation, descent, 4* 
ykveaiz, generation.] A kind of parthenogene- 
sis resulting from internal gemmation : a term 
used by Quatrefages. 

ganeaganatic (jen'fi-it-jf-net'ik), a. [< gene- 
agenesis , after genetic.] Pertaining to genea- 
genesis; gemmiparouB, as an aphid. 

ganeal, a. and n. Same os genial*. 


gratraUft 


gtBMlogist ii. F. gMato- 

giste ta Bp. Pg. It. genealogista; as genealogy + 


Also spelled genealogise. 
ganaalogy (jen-$-al'o-ji)» pi. genet 
(-jiz). l< ME. aenealogie ss D. G. geneaU 
Das. Sw. genealogi, < OF. geneaUtgie, F. j 



taining to or of the nature of genealogy; re- 
lating to or exhibiting the succession of off- 
spring from a progenitor. 

He [Hondius] also engraved a geneaUmc chart of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, with tlie anus of the 
Knights of the Garter to the year 1689, drawn by Thomas 
Talbot. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, III. i. 

An old Roman grafted on a modem Englishman pro- 
duced the golden fruit of tme patriotism, real personal 
greatness, and nobility unlndehted to a genealogical table. 

V. Knox, Letters to a Young Nobleman, lv. 

We may conclude . . . that lietween societies of the 
industrial type there will lie differences of political or- 
ganisation consequent on genealogical differences. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Sodol., f 678. 

2. According to or characterized by descent 
from a common ancestor : an, genealogical order. 

In Indio, at this day, the members of the genealogic 
dans are always careful to refer their position to their 
Eponym. W. K. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 144. 

Qtnsalogloal tree, (a) The gonealogy or lineage of a 
family drawn out lindor the form of a tree, with Its roots, 
stem, and launches. 

Among the rest was the room In which James I. died, 
and a portico with a genealogical tree of the house of Cedi 
painted on tho walls. Gough, Topography, Theobalds. 

(6) In zotf., a graphic representation of the supposed der- 
ivation by descent with modification of any group of anl 
mals from their ancestral or primitive stock ; a phylum. 
Such trees or phyla, now in common use, are the same in 
idea and purposo as ordinary genealogical trees, with the 


groups of animals supposed to have liern 

successively evolved in place of the names of persons. Hoc 


genealogically (jen'$-fi-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
genealogic manner; as regards genealogy. 


rg. J 

list.] One who traces genealogies*; a stuefent 
of or writer upon genealogy. 

They deny that historians or genealogists eon point out 
the first mean mau named Douglas. 

Scoff, Castle Dangerous, iv. 

geneaiogise (jon-y-al'q-jlz), V . «. ; pret. and pp. 
genealojjiced, ppr. gcnealogteiug. [< genealogy 
+ -fee.] To investigate or treat of genealogy. 
Also spelled geneaiogise. 

genealogies 
geneakmie i 
‘ ” gtfnda- 

logie as Pr. genolosia, gcnologia as Bp. genealogia 
as Pg. It. genealogta, < LL. genealogia, < Gr. yr- 
vf d>Joyla, the making of a pedigree, tracing of 
a family, < yevtahdyw;. one who maxes a pedi- 
gree, a genealogist, < yevtd, a race, stock, gen- 
eration. family, descent (allied to yivoc, a race, 
stock, family: see genus), + TJ^civ, speak: see 
•ology.] 1. An account or history of tho de- 
scent of a person or family from an ancestor; 
an enumeration of ancestors and their descen- 
dants in the natural order of succession. 

Tlie Apostle . . . hod warned Timothy against giving 
lived to fables and endleoa genealogies; by genealogies 
meaning tlie derivation of angelic ami spiritual natures, 
according to a fantastic system invented by the Oriental 
philosoiihurs. Bp. Hurd, Works, VI. vllt. 

2. In biol., a similar tracing of the lines of 
descent of animals or plants from ancestral 
forms. Seo evolution. — 3. Pedigree; lineage; 
regular descent of a person or family from a 
progenitor. 

They | heathen philosophers] do indeed descrilie the 
genealogies of their Heroes and sutiordliiata Gods, hut for 
tlie supreme Deity, he is constantly acknowledged to be 
without beginning of time, or end of days. 

Bp. Wilkins, Natural Religion, I. & 

Tlie ancients ranged chaos into several regions, and in 
that order successively rising one from another, as it It 
were a pedigree or genealiHjy 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

I observe tint gout loves ancestors and genealogy; It 
ueeds five or six generations of gentlemen or noblemen to 
give it ita full vigour. Sytlney Smith , To iauly Holland. 

4. Progeny; offspring; generation. [Rare.] 

The family consisted of an old grey headed man and his 
wife, with five or six sons and aous-Iu-law, and their sev- 
eral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 
■»8yn. 8 . Lineage, etc See pedigree. 

genearel (jen'o-ttrk), n. [< Gr. y eve&pxw, ye- 
vdpxw, < yeved, ykvoq. a race, family ? + &pX FiV t 
rule.] The chief of a family or tribe. Imp. 
Diet. 

geneat (AS. pron. ge-n&'llt), n. [AB. genedt, a 
companion (in legal use with a technical sense 
imperfectly translated by ‘vassal’) ; = OS. ge- 
not ss D. q moot ss OHG. gends, Q . genosse, a com- 
panion, lit. one who uses a thing with another; 
X AS. nedtan, use, enjoy, = D. genieten ss OHG. 
qinioean, MHG geniesten, G. getnessen , use, en- 
joy, s= Goth, niutan, partake, etc. : see neat 1 , 
note*.] In Anglo-Saxon last., a vassal; one 
holding land for service or rent. 

The geneat must work, on tho land and off the land, aa 
he i« bidden, and ride and carry, lead load, and drive 
drove, and do many things beside. 

Quoted in J. It. Green's Conq. of Eng., p. 818. 

geneat-land, «. Ill Anglo-Saxon hist., land In 
villeinage; gafol-land. 

geneial. a. and n. Bee genial 2. 

fimifi (F. pron. zhiwia-p£')* *• [F.] A sweet 
absinthe, of a rich green color, made from spe- 
cies of Artemisia {A.glacialis and A. mutellina) 
which are found in the Alps. 

genera^ tr. Plural of genus . 

generaoility (jn^e-rR-biPi-ti), n. [< gener able: 
see -bihty.] Capability of Doing generated. 

The genealogy of the passions, the origin of ideas, and 
the generatnhty of mind. Johnstone, Madness, Prof 

gener&ble (jen'e-ra-bl), a. [ss Sp. generable ss 
It. generabile , < Ti. genemUUs, that may gener- 
ate or be generated, < generare , generate : see 
generate.] 1. Capable of being begotten or 
generated; that may be produced by genera- 
tion, in any sense of tho word. 

Which hath power of al thing generable 
To rule and stare by their great influence 
Weder and wind. 

Henrymm, Testament of Creselde, 1. 148. 

They (the poets] were the first olMeruers of all natnrall 
causes « effects In the things generable and corruptible, 
and from thenee mounted vp to search after the celestial! 
courses and lnflnenoea. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 6. 

We speak here of the original life of the aoul itself, that 
thfa is substantial, neither generable nor corruptible, but 
only createable and anulhllable by the Deity. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 8S2. 



genenble 

St. Genial ; contributory to propagation. Naret. 

Thou, queen of heav'n, commaudress of the deep, 

I July of lakes, regent of woods and deer, 

A lamp dispelling Irksome night; the source 
Of generalde moisture. Fuimtu Troes. 

general (jen'e-ral), a. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also gencraU; <"MfS. general, generate, < OF. 
general , F. gSnSral = Pr. Bp. general as Pg. gene- 
ral, geral = It. generate « a D. generaal = G. Dan. 
Bw. gentral (in comp.), general, common, < L. 
generate , of or belonging to a kind, race, or ge- 
nua, of or belonging to all, general, common, 
< genus (getter-), a kind, race, family, genus : 
see gender, and genus .] Lai, Pertaining 
or applicable to or predicable of all objects or 
a given class, or all of a number of resembling 
individuals; universal within the limits of the 
class or group of things considered : as, a general 
law of nature ; a statute general iu its applica- 
tion; a general principle; a general idea: the 
general interest or safety of a nation ; to labor 
for the general good. In logic a name, as, for ex- 
ample, “ cockatrice, b considered to Ik; general oven 
though there Is no real Individual to which it can be ap- 
plied; and It may also be general though there Is but ono 
Individual to which It is actually applied. On the other 
hand, a disjunctive expression, as “ William Shakspcre, 
William lfarvey, or Francis Bacon," though predioablo 
of each Individual of the group, Is not considered to be 
general . See nominalism , realism, and conceptualism. 

I drink to tlie general joy of the whole table. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill 4. 

When she defines, argues, divides, compounds, 
e, vice, and general things. 
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details and unimportant executions: as, his 
general attainments are excellent; a general 
survey. 

Having gotten his general knowledge of the party 
against whom, as he had already of the party for whom, 
he was to light Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

The generall eml therefore of all the booke is to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle disci- 
pline. Spenser, To Raleigh, prefixed to F. Q. 

Why, my lord of York commends the plot and the gen- 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., lL 8. 


enU course of the action. 


Considers vertue, vice, and general thing* 

Sir J. Davie*, Nosoe Telpsum. 
Tlie verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung ; 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into hia nether empire neighbouring round. 

Milton, V. L., iv. 144. 

If . . . Ideas bo abstract, . . . Lour knowledge] will be 
general knowledge. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. iv. 12. 
ne aptieals to all. 

And by the general voice will stand or fall. 

Sheridan, Tlie Rivals, Frol. 

Every man who liaa seen the world knows that nothing 
Js so useless as a general maxim. Macaulay, Machiavelll. 

The homeward voyage and captivity of Richard liad 
some effect on tlie general affairs of the world ; his special 
visit to Kaguoa affected only the local affairs of Ragusa. 

Js. A. P'reeman, Venice, p. 222. 

In observing human character, single feelings or actions 
Interest us chiefly as criteria at general tendencies. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 207. 

The reproduction of Ideas under the so-called laws of 
association Is a general fact of consciousness. 

O. T . Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 684. 

2. Pertaining or applicable to, or predloable 
or true of, many or most of a class indefinitely, 
but by implication not to every member of it 
without exception ; common to the majority or 
an indefinite number, or to a large but indefi- 
nite extent; prevalent: usual; common: as, 
a general custom; to differ from the general 
opinion ; hence, indefinite ; vague; not precise : 
a a, to evade a point by general statements. 
Specifically, In math., true except In cortuin limiting 
cases, whim cortalu quantities vanish. Thus, It Is true os 
a general proposition that three equations suffice to de- 
termine three unknown quantities ; yet this la not the 
case if the reaultant vanishes. 

Tlieir generalise/ weapons are the Russo bowes and or- 
rowes. Capt . John Smith, True Travels, I. 43. 

Until I woke, and found him settled down 
Upon the general decay of faith 
Right thro’ tlie world. Tennyson, The Epic. 

Where the author speaks more strictly and particularly 
on any tliemo, It will explain the more loose and general 
expressions. Watte, Improvement of Mind. 

Who shall tell when the sense of insecurity has become 
general enough to merit respect T 

U. Spencer , Social Btatloa, p. 170. 

The general rough-and-ready education of such a life. 

W. Black. 

8. Comprising or pertaining to the whole ; col- 
lective : opposed to partial : as, a general set- 
tlement of accounts; a general departure of 
guests; a general involucre (that is, one which 
subtends the whole inflorescence); also, per- 
taining to, predicable of, or occupied with a 
great variety of different objects having com- 
mon characters. 

Aud in the beige holly oust holly y beleue, 

And gencraU holy ohlrclie also hold this in thy mynde. 

IHcrs Plowman's Credo (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 810. 

Ye ore coiue unto mount Sion, and ... to the general 
assembly and oharch of the firstborn which are written 
In heaven. Heb. xtt. 28. 

Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 1 

There were the learned Isaac Vosslns and Spanhemlns, 
son of the famous man of Heldelburg, nor was this gentle- 
man less learned, being a generall scholar. 

Evelyn, Mary, Oct SI, 1676. 

4. Pertaining to the main features of the ob- 
ject; regarded in the gross, with nqgleot of 


I have a very general acquaintance here in New Eng- 
land. Hatsthome, Old Manse, I. 91. 

i peaceful _ 

0. W. Holme f, Old Vol. of Life, p. 28. 
6. Having to do with all; public; common; 
vulgar. 

You will rather show our general louts 

How you can frown. Shak., Cor., ill. 2. 

Are you coylng it, 

When 1 command you to be free, and general 
To all? B. Jenson, Catiline, 1. 1. 

She’s generall, she’B free, she’s liberoll 
Of luuid and purse, site’s open unto alL 

John Taylor, Works (1680). 

The general iiractitlonur Is the udvmiue guard of the 
army which fights against disease. 

Saturday Hcv., March, 1874, p. 80S. 

6. Not specifically limited in scope, operation, 
or function ; not restricted to special details, 
particulars, or occasions: usocf of authority 
conferred, or of office or employment exer- 
cised: as, a general power of attorney; a gen- 
eral officer of the army: a general mechanie. 
[General in this sense, in designations of rank or offluu 
token or imitated from the French, usually follows, ac- 
cording to French Idiom, the noun which it qualifies; and 
the two words arc In English usually treated as a com- 
pound noun, as adjutant-general, attorney -general , etc.]— 
General acceptance, see accrjdance, l (r) (2).- Gen- 
eral act. see act, 4.— General agent, anatomy, ane- 
mia, Assembly, assignment, authority, see the 


a charge the use of which is to cause the lielr either to 
represent his ancestor or to renounce the succession. A 
general special charge Is a writ passing the signet, the ob- 
ject of which Is to supply the place of a general service, 
and to vost by a Action of law those subjects which would 
have required a general service to have vested them In 
the heir.— General oonferenoe. See conference, 2 (c).— 
General confession. See confession.— General confu- 
tation, in logic, a confutation which does nut name the 
fallacy committed, but either denies the oonsequcnco, or 
distinguishes, or offers an independent argument to the 
contrary.— General Convention. See convention, 8 (a). 
— General conversion, in logic, that mode of conversion 
commonly called simple, where the quantity of the propo- 
sition rental us unchanged. General OOUndl ( code «.). 
See council, 7.— General council of the university, see 
council— General Court, credit, custom, delivery. 
Sec the nouns.— General Court Of Mala, a session of 
the general court or legislative aHHcuihly of a New England 
colony held for the purpose of trying causes, in exercise 
of the judicial power which those assemblies possessed. 

For theft a white man was tried in those old days at the 
General Court qjf Vri ale. 

Johns lioitkins l T niv. Studies , IV. 116. 

General Deficiency B11L See burn.— General demur- 
rer. See demurred, 1. General deputy. Him deputy, 
8.— General edict, equation. Issue, Juilsdlffll.su, Ju- 
“ - - - Hen, etc. See the nouns.- 

j Seetondi.— General offl- 

UU, WIWll DIW. WO MW nouns.- General postman, a 
carrier of letters in general except those sent from one 
point in the London district to another. [Eng.] 

Like a general jmstman’s coat Dickens, Pickwick, ii. 
General principle, one to which there are no exceptions 
within its range of application, or which is true of every- 
thing to which It is germane.— General regulations. 
See regulation.— General servioe, ship, statute, tail, 
term, warrant, warranty* etc. see the nouns. — Heir 
general See heir. afSyn. 1-8. Common, Universal. See 
common. 

IL *. 1. That which is general or common to 
all of a given class or group; a general state- 
ment, principle, truth, etc. 

For his answer to what I afflrme, by that generall which 
lie bringetli, If I should grant oil he saitli, how short It 
were you may cosily judge. 

Jt. Winslow, in Appendix to New England’s Memorial, 

Ip. 896. 

In iMirttoulars oar knowledge begins, and so spreads it- 
self by degrees to generals. Locke. 

2. A genus or class embracing all objects hav- 
ing certain characters, and especially including 
species under it. Now only in the phrase in 
general (which Bee, below). 

The chief general Is so that where as it is in the head of 
al and above al it can never become inferiour to be of any 
kinde or sorte lu things*. . . . The middle general is the 
same that being comprehended betwixte the chiefe gen- 
eral and the lowest kinde or sorte in thinges, may be also 
some kinde or foarme it self. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1661). 
All our abilities, gifts, liatnres, shapes, 

Severals and general* of grace. 

Shak., T. and C., I. 8. 

A history painter i taints man in general. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 


8. MUit., an officer holding a general com- 
mand (whenee the title) f the commander of an 
army, or of any organisation of troops larger 
than a regiment: as an official title, used either 
alone for the highest or next to the highest rank, 
or with an adjunct designating the particular 

Maadier-genertU. In modem Eurooean armies the 
specific rank of general is usually the bfiSeSt under that 
of marshal or field-marshal. In the Unitoo States the title, 
when used, is that of the acting commander-in-chief of the 
whole army (the President being the titular commander- 
in -chief). The rank has been held, under temporary laws, 
only by Generals Washington, Grant, and Sherman, and 
for a snort time before his death in 1888 by Genera) Sheri- 
dan, whose previous title as oommander-in-uhlef was lieu- 
tenant-general. In address and common speech any gen- 
eral officer is called general simply. Abbreviated Gen. 


my son the whole name of tlie war. Shak., Car., I 
The war's old art each private soldier knows, 

And with a general's love of conquest glows. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

4. A particular beat of drum or march, being 
that which, in the morning, gives notice to in- 
fantry to be in readiness to march. — 6. J 'Cedes.. 
the chief of an order of monks or priests, or of 
all the houses or congregations established un- 
der the same rule : as, the general of the Domini- 
cans. or of the Jesuits. In most orders the office is 
held for three years, but in that of the Jesuits it is held 
for life. The general, being subject to the immediate Juris- 
dlctlon of the pope, la exempt from epiaoopal jurisdiction, 
but has the right to sit and vote with the bishops lnagon 
eral council of Uie church. 

Of. The public; the community; the vulgar. 

The I 



Although particular [partial], shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the general. Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 
Tlie play, I remember, pleased not the million ; *twas 
caviare to the general. Shak., Hamlet, li. 2. 

General of division, a general commanding a division 
of an army In the field. Compere brimuftfir.— Great gen- 
‘ i furnished by the owner of a fish - 

d, water, lights, knives, salt, bait, 
„ id.1— In general (a) As regards the 

or most; for tlie most port; with few excep- 

in the main ; generally. 

But I should think, Mr. Puff, that authors would in gen- 
eral be able to do this sort of work for themselves. 

Sheridan, Tlie Critic, 1. 2. 
In general , those who nothing have to say 

nuest time in doing It. 
Lowell, Oriental Apologue. 
(6t) Inclusively ; without exception. 

They dede his pleasure to obeyo, 
Thedcr thoy come ichon tn generall. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1691. 
Nest. Our general doth salute yon with a kiss. 
Ulyss. Yet is the kindness but particular ; 

Twere bettor she were kiss'd in general. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 

(fit) In all things. 

Thou art a grave and noble counsellor. 

Most wise in general. Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 


(d) In math., in all cases except imsslbly in limiting cos 
or in case of some additional condition being fulfilled. 
Small generals, the general charges furnished by the 
- - • ■ ^.vessel, aa the provisions, lines, hooks, etc. 


[< general , a.] Same as gener- 


orew of a fishii 
[New England.] 

generalt, adv 
ally. 

Such attribution should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 

general (jen'e-ral), v. t . ; pret. and pp. gener- 
ated or generated , pyr. generating or general- 
ling. [< general, n.J To command as a gen- 
eral; marshal. 

The God of battles was on their side; crime and the loat 
archangel generated the ranks of Pharaoh. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, ill. 

generalate (jen'e-r^l-fit), n. [< general + -oto».] 

1. A district under the control or supervision 
of a general. [Bare.] 

By the close of the 17th oentury there were three fron- 
tier generated**— Oarlatadt, Warasdin, and Fetrinla (the 
lost olio called the Banal). Bneyc. Brit., XVL 296. 

2. The office of a general; a generalship. 
[Rare.] 

gananut (Jen-§-rft'lfi), a. ; pi. generate (-li-8). 
rL., nent. of aeneraMs, general : see general, a.] 
That which is general; hence, in Hie plural, 
general principles. 

There is need of a set of intermediate scientific truths, 
derived from the higher generalities of science, and des- 
tined to serve as the generalia or first principles of the va- 
rious arts. J. S. MtU, Logic, VL xi. 1 6. 

generaleea (janVijl-M), n. Kpenera! + -«**.] 
A female general or commander. [Bara.] 


He hastily nominates or sanctions generalssses, t 

of tons and fifties. CaHyle, French Rev., I. vil. 6. 

generalia, n. Plural of generals. 
gencralieable, generalisation, etc. See gee- 
eralieablc, etc. 



> (jen # g-r&-lis'i-m6), n. [It. (m 

Sp. generaUsimo), < generate, general, + superl. 
-issino (m Bp. -isimo), < L. Jssimus . ] A com- 
mander-in-chief; the supreme commander of 
all the forces of a country, of several armies, 
or of an army comprising several corps or divi- 
sions acting separately. 

Pompey had deserved the name of Orest ; and Alexander 
with the same oognomination wa» generaliteimo of Greece. 

StrT, Browne, 

genmliftlc (jen'g-rfr-lis'tik), a . [< general, 
a., + -isWc.l Of or pertaining to a general or 
to generalship. [Bare.] 
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8. In math., the process or result of modifying 
a proposition so as to obtain another having 
wider subject and predicate, but such that a 


rasqtu 

for me k l’outrance. A F. Burton , El-Medinah, p. 272. 

generality (jen-e-ral'i-ti), n.; pi. generalities 
(-ti»)« [< F. gMrdUttm Pr. generaUtat = Bp. 
generaliaad = Pg. generalidade as It. generality, 
generality, = D. generaliteit « G. generaUtdt, 
generality, body of generals, = Dan. Sw. pcao- 
ralitet, war-office, < LL. generalita(t-)8. < £. pe- 
neraUs, general: see general . ] 1. The state 
or condition of being general, in any of the 
senses of that word. 

It Is noticeable that concepts on the same level of gene- 
rality are framed with greater and greater facility. 

J. Sully , Outlines of Psychol., p. 884. 

9. Something that is general, as a general 
statement or principle; especially, a saying of 
a general ana vague nature. 

New Comedy came in place, more eluill and pleasant a 
great deale and not touching any man by name, but in a 
certaine generalitie glancing at euery abuse. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 20. 

Let us descend from generalitie* to particulars. 

Landor. 

The glittering and sounding generalitie* of natural right 
which make up the Declaration of lndejiendenoe. 

A Choate, quoted in Bartlett 

8. The main body ; the bulk ; the greatest part ; 
specifically, the majority of people; the multi- 
tude ; the commons. 

If this action had not heene thus orossed, tho Generalitie 
of England had by tills time lieene wonne ami encouraged 
therein. Quoted In Capi. John Smith'* Works, II. 267. 

Prom whence it comes, that those tyrants who have tho 
generality to friend, and the great ones their enemyes, 
are in the more safetle. 

E. Daerte, Maohlavel on Livy, L 4a 

Exoellent persons who delighted in being retired, and 
abstracted from the pleasures that enchant the generality 
of the world. Steele , Spectator, No. 204. 

4. Formerly, in France, a territorial division 
for the collection of taxes; a taxing district. 

The Huguenots established a system of generalitie * or 
districts. Eneyc. Brit,, XII. 388. 

gencralisable (jen'e-ral-I-sa-bl), a. [< gener- 
alise + -able.] Capable of being generalized, 
or brought under a general rule, or referred to 
a particular class or genus. Also spelled gen- 
eralisable. 

Extreme oases are, ipso nomine, not gencralizaJble. 

Coleridge. 

generalisation (jen'g-ral-i-za'shon), ». [x= F. 
generalisation ss S] 
alize + -ation.] 
recognition of a character as being common 16 
two or more objects ; also, the process of form- 
ing a general notion. 

Although, for example, we had never seen but one rose, 
we might still have been able to attend to its colour, with* 
out thinking of Its other properties. This has led some 
philosophers to suppose that another faculty besides ab- 
straction, to whloh they have given the name of generali- 
zation, is necessary to account for the formation of pnera 


limitation which, if applied to the new subject, 
gives the old subject, will reproduce the old 
predicate when applied to the new. For exam- 
ple, Fermat’s theorem is that if p is any positive prime 
number and a any number uot divisible by p, then the di- 
vision otafi ™ 1 by p leaves 1 as the remainder. A general- 
isation of this is, that If k is any positive iuteger, and +Ir 
the number of numbers as small as k and prime to It, and 
a is any number relatively prime to k, then the division of 
a^h by k leaves 1 is the remainder ; for when k is a prime 
number, +* « k — 1, and every numlier not divisible by 
k Is prime to it The language of mathematics differs 
from that of logic in that from every generalisation of a 
proposition the proposition Itself is immediately dedu- 
eible, which Is not true in the logicians' sense of the word. 
The distinction between generalization and extension In 
mathematical language is not very clear, but the latter 
term applies primarily to a oonoeption or function which 
lias received a new and wider definition ; also, the modi- 
fication of a proposition concerning two dimensions so as 
to make it apply to three is called an cm tension. 

Also spelled generalisation. 
generalise (jen 7 e-rftl-iz), v.\ pret. and pp. gen- 
eralised, ppr. generalizing. [= D. generalimrcn 
as G. generalisiren = Dan. generalises = Sw. 
generalisera , < F. g^ndraliser ss Bp. Pg. gene- 
ralizar ss It. qeneraUzzare ; as general + - ize .] 
I. trans. 1. To render general; make more 
general ; bring under a general description or 
notion; treat or apply geiiorieaUy. 

The mind makes its utmost endeavors to generalize its 
Bolingbroke, Human Knowledge, | 6. 


Therefore I oounsel that all Israel be psiwraily gathered 
unto thee, from Dan even to Beersheba, as the sand that 
is by the sea for multitude. 2 Sam. xvii 11. 

Ton must, as we do. gratify this gentleman, 

To whom we all rest generally beholden. 

Shak , , T. of the S., i. 8. 

8. In general; commonly though not univer- 
sally; most frequently; in most oases. 

That the holy Scriptures are one of the groatest bless- 
ings which God bestows upon the sons of men is generally 
acknowledged by all who know anything of the value and 
worth of them. Le 


We have already observed the following remarkable 
things in tho process of naming : 1, assigning mimes of 
those clusters of Ideas called objects ; 2, generalizing those 
names, so as to make them represent a class ; 8, framing 
adjectives by which minor classes are cut out of larger. 

Janus* Mill, Analysis, lx. 

Hie existence of a man with such mighty powers of dis- 
covery and demonstration as Newton, and the recognition 


of Ids doctrines among his contemporaries, depei 
causes which do not adi 


1 upon 


bp. generalizacion ; as gener- 
1. The act of generalizing; 


and species. 


D. Stewart, Elements, 


9. Induction ; an inference from the posses- 
sion of a character by each individual or by 
some of the individuals of a class to its posses- 
sion by all the individuals of that class ; the 
observation that the known individuals of a 
species, or the known species of a genus, have 
a character in common, and the consequent at- 
tribution of that character to the whole *slass ; 
also, a conclusion so reached. 

In our inquiries into the nature of the inductive pro- 
cess, we must not oonflne our notice to such generaliza- 
tions from experience as profess to be universally true. 

j. s, mm, Logic, m. xxiil t 1. 

When we have proved with respect to the circle that a 
straight line cannot meet it in more than two points, and 
when the same thing has been successively proved of the 
ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola, it may lie laid 
down as a universal property of the sections of the cone. 
... It would be difficult to refuse to the proposition ar- 
rived at, the name of a generalization. . . . But there is 
not Induction. J. A Mill , Logic, III. 11. (2. 

I am not going to attempt a definition of the Anglo- 
Saxon element in English literature, for generalization* 
are apt to be as dangerous ss they are tempting. 

Lowed, Study Windows, p. 246. 


Imlt of being generalized. 

Sir O. C. Lewi*, Authority in Matters of Opinion, ix. 1 1. 

9. To infer inductively, as a general rule from 
a particular case or set of facts. 

A mure conclusion generalized from a great multitude 
of fact*. Coleridge. 

3. In math., to modify, as a proposition, so as to 
obtain a wider proposition from which the for- 
mer can be immediately deduced. Bee generali- 
zation, 3.— Generalized coordinates. See coordinate. 

II. intrans. 1. To recognize that two or 
more objects have a common character; to 
form a general notion. [Brought into nse by 
Beid.] 

We are next to consider the operations of the under- 
standing, by which we are enabled to form general con- 
ceptions. These appear to mo to have throe First, 
The resolving or analysing a subject into Its known at- 
tributes, and giving a name to each attribute, which name 
shall signify that attribute, and nothing more. Secondly, 
The oltservlng one or more such attributes to bo common 
to many subjects. The first Is by philosophers called ab- 
straction ; the second may be callod generalizing ; but 
both are commonly included under the name of abstrac- 
tion. Reid, Intellectual Powers (1785), p. 445. 

9. To reason inductively, from particular cases 
to general roles comprehending those oases. 

The reviewer holds that we pass from special experi- 
ences to universal truths in virtue of “tho inductive pro- 
pensity the irresistible impulse of thu mind to generalize 
sd infinitum." Whewell, Hist Scientific Ideas, x. f note. 

He continually moots with facts which prove that he 
had generalized on Insufficient data. 

II. Spencer, Social Statlos, p. 614. 

Also spelled generalise. 

generalised (jen'e-ral-Izd), a. Specifically, 
in biol., common or primitive, as a structure or 
organism ; representing or held to represent a 
broad or general type of form; synthetic; un- 
differentiated: the opposite of specialized: as, 
a lncernarian 1 b or represents a generalised type 
of hydrozoans ; some fossil mammals had a gen- 
eralized dental formula. 

generalise! (jen'g-ral-I-zftr), n. One who gen- 
eralizes. Also spelled generaliser . 

Emerson Is not a colourist, but a generalieer and abstract 
thinker. Quarterly Bee., CXLV. 166. 

generally (jen'e-r&l-i). adv. [< ME. generally, 
generaluehe ; < general + -Zy 2 .] 1. In a gen- 

eral or universal manner ; with respect to all 
the individuals of a class. 

I curse and blame generally 
Alio hem that loven villanye. 

Bum. of (As Hose, 1. 2170. 

their 
2 . 

With joy to the whole armie he was generally welcomed. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 17. 

9f. All taken together; collectively ; in a body. 

And so all of them generaJUU have power towards some 
good by the direction of reeaou. Sir P. Sidney. 


So many giddy offences as he hath generally taxed thel 
whole sex withal. Shak., As you Like It, Hi. 5 


Mr. Mill complains that those who maintain the affirma- 
tive generally l>eg the question. 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 

4. In the main; without detail; upon the 
whole. 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. 

Addition, Guardian. 
“Urn.* . Usually, ordinarily, mainly, principally, chiefly. 

generalness (jen'g-raj-nes), n. The character 
of being general. [Bare.] 

They had, with a general consent, rather springing by 
the generalneseat the cause than of any artificial practice, 
set themselves in arms. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

generalahlp (Jen'e-rgl-ahip), #. r< general + 
skip.] 1. The office of a general. 

The generalship at the Lord IHghy |was brought J to an 
ond. Clarendon, Civil Wars. 

9. The management of an army ; the military 
skill or conduct of a commander. 

He acknowledged . . . that his suooess . . . was to lie 
attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but solely to 
the valour and steadiness of his troops. 

^ Macaulay, Frederic the Great 

Hence — 3. Management or tactics generally. 

This was looked on In no other light, but as an artful 
stroke of gencraUhip In Trim to raise a dust Sterne. 
Your generalthip puts me in mind of Prince Eugene. 

G<Ud*mith, Sliu StoojM to Conquer, U. 

generally! (jon'e-ral-ti), n. [< general + -ty. 
Gf. generality.] A generality. 

Nor any long or far-fetehud circumstance 
Wrapped Ifi the curious gencralti* * of arts. 

B. Jonmm, Poetaster, v. 1. 

generant (jen'e-rant), a. and n. [< OF. gene- 
rant, < L. genefan(t-)s, ppr. of generate, beget, 

S reduce: see generate.] I. a. Begetting; pro- 
tic ing; generative; specifically, in math., act- 
ing as a generant. See II., 2. 

In such pretended generations the generant or active 
principle Is supixmed to lie the sun. which, being an in- 
animate body, cannot act otherwise than by his heat 

Bay, Works of Creation, II. 

n. *. i. One who or that which generates; 
a generator. [Bare.] 

Some believe the soul mode by God, some by angels, and 
some by the generant. QlanviUe, Beep Ho!., ill. 

By a regression of tho values of the mid-parentages the 
true generant * ore derived. 

Franei* Galt on, In Hclcnce, VI. 272. 

9. In math., a moving locus, the ensemble of 
all of whose positions forms another locus, 
which it is said to gen orate: as. an isosceles 
triangle revolving on the iierpendicular let fall 
from its apex to the base is the generant of a 
right cone. 

generate (jen 'e-rat), V. t . ; pret. and pp. gene- 
rated, ppr. generating. [< U. generates, pp. of 
generate, beget, procroute, produce, < genus 
\gener-), a kind, race, family : see genus. Gf. 
gender, v ., from the same L. verb.] 1. To be- 

r t: procreate; engender by sexual union. — 
To produce ; cause to be ; bring into life. 

Things were generated and destroyed before Saturn was 
dismembered. Bacon, Physical Fables, L, Expl. 

And God said, Let thu waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 887. 

3. To cause ; form ; give origin to. 

There could, therefore, be little sympathy between them ; 
and centuries of calamities and wrongs nod generated a 
strong antliiathy. Macaulay, II 1st Eng., vL 

A system of pure ethics eannot recognise evil, nor any 
of those conditions which evil generate*. 

B. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 70. 

4. In math., to give rise to, as to a geometrical 
figure ; especially, to move so that tho locus of 
the motion shall constitute (tho figure speci- 
fied): thus, a right line moving with one point 
fixed generates a conical surface.— GenemMag 
function. Bee function . — Generating line or figure, 
In math., that line or figure by the motion of which an- 
other figure or solid is supposed to be descrllied or gen- 
erated.— Generating surface, In a boiler, the heating 
surface, or that on which heat Is applied for the genera- 
tion of steam. 

generation (jen-g-rf'shon). It. r< ME. genera- 
cioun sb D. generatie =x G. Dan. Sw. generation, 
< OF. generation, F. gMration ss Pr. generacio 
ss Sp. generaeion « Pg. geragdo ss It. generazkmo, 



gan*ratkm 

< L. generation), < generate, beget, generate : 
see generate.] 1. The act, process, or function 
of generating or begetting; procreation; prop- 
agation; reproduction ; multiplication of kina. 
Triu modus of generation in the animal kingdom are redu- 
cible to four leading types: (1) fission, (2) sporatkm, (8) 
gemination, and (4) sexual generation. (See tlicse words, 
and mnjwfatian.) Another division Is into sexual or 
gamut f feneration, which prevails In all the higher an i main 
and in most others, and asexual or non-nexual or agamic 
fffmratvm. Many variations in the mode of generation, 
chiefly sexual, are expressed by such terms as jimijiarous, 
gemnUparous , iaroijtaram r, oviparous, ocori dint runs, pu- 
pi parous, mmjtarmis. (flee these words anil the corre- 
sponding abstract nouns.) flee gened*, 1. 

Tlie threads sometimes discovered In cels are perhaps 
their young : the generation of eels Is very dark and mys- 
terious. White, Nat liist of Holhorae, xL 

2. In theol., the communication of tho Divine 
Essence from God tho Father to God the Bon. 
Tlie catholic or orthodox Trinitarian dortriuu is that Ood 
the Aon is a distinct porson, truly Hod und of the same 
essence as the Father, anil Is therefore existent in his own 
personality as tlie flon from all eternity to all eternity, 
and that the divine act of generation Is accordingly itself 
eternal or without liegf lining and without end: in opposi- 
tion to the Arlan teaching, that "there was formerly a 
time when he (Christ) was not, and that before being be- 
gotten he was not." The person or hypostasis of God the 
Ron being " the express image (or impress. xapasnjp] of 
his (God the Kathcr'sl person (vv6aratrt%) (Hub. I. 8.), 
the communication of umhuiicc is that of a father to a son, 
and Is accordingly tvyrtting or generation; whereas the 
communication of tlie Divine Essence to the lloly flplrlt 
is simply tnruremnun 

3. A bringing out or forth; evolution, as from 

a source or cause; production, especially by 
gome natural process or causation : as, the gen- 
eration of sounds. » 

Generation is a proceeding from the not being of a sub- 
stance to the hoiiig of tlie same, as from an acorne to an 
oke. lUiindemlle, Arte of Logicke (1009), 1. 22. 

Birch is used In striking and lieating ; which clearly de- 
notes the generation of lire to be from the violent percus- 
sions and collisions of bodies. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, 11., Expi. 

Would you know a catchpoll rightly derived, the cor- 
ruption of a oitlxen Is the generation of a sergeant 

Middleton and Dckker, Roaring Girl, lii. 1. 
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posed generation of living things from non-living matter. 
Beealdagenesi*.— Virgin gUMgatlOdL Bee partXmogene- 
eie and geneagenesis. 

generatlomsm (jen-£-rft'shgn-i*m), n. [< gen- 
eration + ism.} In theol., thd theory that the 
soul originates with the body in generation, 
and not by a distinct act of creation: same as 
traduewnum. 

generative (jen'e-rA-tiv), a. [= F. gtn&ratif as 
Pr. generate sa Bp. Pg. It. generative; as gener- 
ate + -we.] Pertaining to generation or prop- 
agation ; connected with or resulting from the 
process of begetting. , 

In grains and kernels the greatest part Is the nutri- 
ment of that generative particle. Sir T. Browne. 

If there hath been such a gradual diminution of the 

*• * e not the 

Bentley. 


generative faculty upon the earth, why was there not the 
like decay in the production of vegetables? m 

Generative person, in zo&l, the portion of a compound 
organism, as a hydrold polyp, which is borne upon a pro- 
liferating part; amednsold or med uniform portion of such 
a polyp ; a reproductive soOld. floe gonohlaetidium, gono- 
Mme.— Generative reason (Gr. a ty* m^iane * «x in 
tho Stoic philo*., tho first being considered creative ; na- 
ture. 

generator (jen'g-ra-tflr), n. [= F. gSnSrateur 
as Pg. gerador s= It generator c, < L. generator, < 
generate , generate : see generate.] One who or 


4. In math., the description of a geometrical 
figure by the motion of a point, line, plane, or 
figure, in accordance with a mathematical law. 
Also genesis. — 5f. That which is generated; 
progeny ; offspring. 

O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Mat ill. 7 

Fourteen (years] they shall not sec. 

To bring false generation*. Shat., W. T., 11. 1. 
Bo young again, Meleander; live to iiiitnter 
A happy generation , and die old 
In comforts as in years ! 

Ford, lever's Melancholy, v. 1. 

6. A single succession of living beings in natu- 
ral descent, as the offspring or descendants in 
the same degree of tho same parents. 

Iu tlie fourth generation they shall come hither again. 

Gen. xv. 16. 

A link among tho days, to knit 
Tlie generation* each with each 

Tennyson, In Momoriam, xl. 

By selecting, generation after generation, the sheen 
with the ttnest and longest wool, a breed of sheep is ulti- 
mately reared with wool almost genetically different from 
that of the undomestloated race. 

J. Ftskc, Cosmic IMillos., Jl. 9. 

7. The whole body of persons of the same pe- 
riod or living at the same time : as, tho present 
generation. 

O faithless and perverse generation/ Luke lx 41. 

8. Family: race; kind; by extension, any allied 
or associated group of persons; a class. 

This Machoinetcregiied in Arabye, the Zecr of oure l«ord 
Jhesu Crist HID , and was of the Generacionn of Vsiuael 
Mandeville, Travels, p no 

These players are an idle generation, and do much harm 
in a state. B Jonson , Poetaster, i 1. 

The southern parts [of Mesopotamia] are inhabited by 
a very bad generation of Arabs. 

Foeoeke, Description of the East, II. 1. 103. 
We plant a solid foot Into the Time, 

And mould u generation strong to move. 

Tennyeon, Princess, v. 

0. The age or period of a generation ; hence, 
the uverage lifetime of all persons of synchro- 
nous age. Tlie historical average, or that of all who 
pass the stage of infancy, is commonly reckoned at about 
thirty years, while tlie physiological average, or that of 
all who are born, Is only about seventeen yoars. 

A ]Mdnt concerning property, which ought ... to 
must speedily decided, frequently exercises the wit of s 
cessions of lawyers, for many generation*. 

Burke, Vlml. of Nat Society. 
Alternate generation* flee alternate, and also partke- 
nogenceis. —Equivocal generation, (a) Generation not 
from a parent of the same species, (h) flame as spontanc- 
one generation.— Eternal generation, flee eternal 


( 2 ) * 

triad or other chord ; a root, (b) Any vessel or appara- 
tus fur the production of gas or steam, as a steam-boiler, 
(r) In elect., n dynamo-electric machine, (d) In math., a 
generatrix ; a right line lying in a ruled surface, (e) In 
making water-gas, tlie chamber containing Incandescent 
carbon, into which steam is admitted for decomposition 
into gas. (/) In ohem., tlie elements or compounds from 
which a more complex substance Is obtained. £ D.— Dou- 
ble generator, flee double —Generator of a poly- 
hedron, a new edge introduced lte tween two non-contlgu- 
oiis summits of a jwdyhedron in order to generate another. 

generatrix (jen'e-rfi-triks), ». [as F. qtoittra- 
trioe = It. generatriee , < L. generatrix , fern, of 
generator: see generator .] 1. In math., that 

which generates ; specifically, the point, line, or 
figure which by its motion is conceived to gen- 
erate a line, surface, or solid. — 2. In physics, a 
dynamo-electric machine employed to generate 
an electric current. Compare reoeptrix. 

genere (jen'e-re), n. [It., kind, sort, < L. genus 
(goner-), kind: see genus.] In music, scale or 
key. 

generic (j§-nor'ik), a. [= F. gtntrique = Bp. 
gendrtco as Pg. It. genortco, < L. genus (gener-), a 
race, gen us, kind : see genus. ] 1 . Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or forming a mark of a genus, 
or a kind or group of Bimilar things ; compre- 
hending a number of like things, without speci- 
fying them : opposed to specific. Bee genus. 

For the acquisitive part of wisdom is the generic power 
which includes both the specific powers of intuition and 
reflection. Theodore Barker, Truth and the Intellect. 

Bpeeiflcally — 2. In eool. and hot., having the 
taxonomic rank or classificatory value of a ge- 
nus : as, a generic name or description : generic 
characters or differences; genericidentitj. Thus 
Cani*, a genus of CaiUdm, Is the generic name of all spe- 
cies of the dog family which agree in tlielr generic char- 
acters, and present generic differences from all other Ca- 
nute*. 

3. Relating to gender. Bee gender. — 4. Of a 
general nature : applicable or referring to any 
uuit of the kind or class ; general; not special. 

The more concrete concents or generic images are formed 
to a large extent by a passive process of assimilation. 

J . Sully, Outlines of FsyclioL, p. 841. 

5. Distinctly characteristic ; so marked as to 
constitute or denote a distinct kind. 

Those men — whom modern writers set down as the 
Sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence of their 
age— wore not distinguished In any marked or generic 
way from thoir predecessors. Grote, Hist. Greece, li. 07. 
Generic agreement or identity, the agreement of ob- 
jects which belong to the same genns.— Generic tret, 
tlie distributional or chorological area of a genus of ani- 
mals or plants ; the region to which the members of a 
gt miuh are limited in distribution over the oarth's surface. 
Tho place in a generic area where the genus Is most nu 

i known 


gmurically (jf-ner / i-k§l-i), ado. 1. With re- 
gard to genus or kind ; in a generic way; to a 
generic extent; by generic rank or classifica- 
tion: as, to separate two species generically; 
an animal genericalty related to another. 

They may be called genetically Arabs, who at a very an- 
cient time had spread along the coast from Egypt to Mo 
roeeo. Fronde, Caesar, p. 86 

The sixth spedes (L. fasclcularls) differs to a slight ex 
tent In many respects from the other spedes, and has eon 
siderable claims to be genetically separated. 

Darwin, Olrrlpedla, p. 72 

2. Distinctly; markedly: as, our aims are gv- 
nerioaUy different. 

generlc&lneaa (jS-ner'i-k&l-nes), ». The state 
or quality of being generic. 

The question in dispute has no relation to the genen 
ealneet of the objects on which wc think, but to tliepenert 
ealneee of thlnkfug itsdf. 

Anewer to Clarke'* Third Defence 

generlflcation (jfi-ner'i-fl-kft'shon), ». [< L. 
genus (gener-), kind, genus. + -fieare, <Jmerc, 
make.] Generalisation ; the process of gener- 
alising. [Bare.] 

The process of abstraction by which out of a proximate- 
ly lower we evolve aproxlinately higher concept, is, when 
we speak with logical precision, called tlie process of ge- 
nerificatxon, Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xl 

generosity (jen-e-ros'i-ti), n. ; pi. generosities 
(-tiz). [< F. gdnerosite &s Bp. generosidad as Pg. 

generosidadc = It. generosity \ < L. generosita(t-)s , 
nobility, excellence, goodness, < gmerosm , no- 
ble, etc.: see generous.] If. Nobility; tho or- 
der of nobles. 

Mar. A petition granted them (the Roman populace], 
a strange one, 

1*o break the heart of generosity, 

And make bold power look pale. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 

2. The quality of being generous ; magnanimi- 
ty; liberality of sentiment and action; more 
specifically, a disposition to give liberally or 
to boBtow favors ; a quality of the heart or mind 
opposed to meanness or parsimony. 

They are of that vain Number who hail rather shew their 
false Generoeity in giving away profusely to worthless 
Flatterers than in paying just Debt*. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Iv. 1. 
In so far as the sphere of GeneroeUy coincides with that 

latter, im 
1 to fm 


irality, 

jmrtlj 


ly to refer more to the internal disposition, 


be 

suo- 


Flasiparous generation, in toft., reproduction by fis- 
sion ; flssiparity.— Spontaneous generation, the sup- 


a description or characterisation of a genus, as in xofllogy 
or litany. Generic dififorenot, the disagreement of ob- 
jects which lielong to different genera ; a characteristic 
of a being or an object which differentiates it generfeally 
from another or others. Generic diversity* the disa- 
greement lwtween individuals of different genera.— Ge- 
neric name, the denomination which comprehends all the 
sjicolc*, as of a group of anlnmls, plants, or fossils, which 
have generic characters In common. Thus. Cani* is tlie 
genene name of curtain animals of the dog kind; Felts, of 
tho cat kind ; Verm*, of the deer kind, flee genue (b\ 
generical (jf-ner'i-lml), a. [< generic + -al.] 
Same as generic. [Kara.] 

The word consumption being applicable to a proper and 
improper, to a true and bastard, consumptipn, requires a 
generical description quadrate to both. 

Haney, Of Consumptions. 


and to imply a completer triumph of unselfish over selfish 
Impulses. It. Sidgunck , Methods of Ethics, p. 802. 

3. Liberality in act; munificonco: as, the ob- 
ject of one’s generosity. — 4. A generous act. 
no by the touch of men was best inspired, 

And caught his native greatness at rebound 
From generosities Itself had fired. 

Lowdl, Agassis, il. 1. 
Order Of Generosity, a Prussian order of distinction 
founded in 1666, but not oncanlseil till 1686, and sujwmud- 
etl iu 1740 by the Order for Merit (which see, under merit). 
ocgyiL 9 and 8. Bounty, lAberahty.oUs. fleo beneficence. 

generous (jen'e-rus), a. [< OF. generous , gene- 
rous, genereux, F. g&nfreux = Pr. generos = Bp. 
Pg. It. generoso, generous, < L. generosus, of no- 
ble birth, excellent, generous, < aenus (gener-), 
race, origin '• flee genus.] If. Being of noble or 
honorable birth or origin; well-born. 

Twice have th« trumpets sounded ; 

The generous and gravest vltlxens 

Have hent the gates. Shak., M. for M., iv. 6. 

2. Possessed of or showing blood or breeding ; 
spirited; courageous; thoroughbred. 

He [the trout] may be justly said, as the old poet said of 
wine, and we English say of venison, to be a generous fish 
1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 71 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard, 

For battle by the busy groom prepar'd. 

Drydeti, Pal. and Arc., ill. 448. 

3. Noble in character or quality; honorable; 
magnanimous. 

Virtue, even In an Enemy, [is] respected by gencrou* 
Minds. Baker, Chronicles, p. 126 

I have mistook the man : his resolute spirit 
Proclaims him generous ; he lias a noble heart, 

As free to utter good deeds as to act them. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, U. 3. 
4ff know tlie Table Round, my friends of old ; 

All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien 

4. Liberal; bountiful; munifieent: as, a gen- 
erous giver or gift. 

Noble by heritage, 

Generous, and free. 

Carey, The Contrivances, L 2 

0. Strong; full of spirit: as, generous wine. 

The most generous Wines of Spain grow in the midland 
Parts of the Continent Howell, Letters, IL 64 

6. Full; overflowing; abundant: as, a generous 
enp; a generous table. 

The landscape was everywhere grand and beantifuL 
Open and gener o u s hills on all sides. 

S. Bowles, In Merriam, XL 6S. 
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mi n. t. Mmmtmmu, etc. (mb imW«); hlffa-mloded.— 
4 Oben-handed : free-handed, 
gams KOUdj (jen'e-ras-lij, adv. In a generous 
manner ; honorably; not meanly; nobly; mag- 
nanimously; liberally; munificently. 

If there be one whoee riches cost him can. 

Forth let him bring them for the troops to share ; 
'Tie better generously bestow’d on thorn, 

Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 

Pope, Iliad, xviiL 

generonsness (jen'e-ras-nes), n. The character 
of being generous, in any sense of that word. 

I should not hare presumed to this dedication, had I 
not been encouraged by that gensrousness and sweetness 
of disposition which does so eminently adorn your lord* 
ship's place and abilities. Bp. Wilkins, Mercury, bed. 



Genst {Gcntttm vulgvrU). 


geneses, n. Plural of genesis. 

genesiacal ( jon-e-si'frkft 1 )? a - [ Irpe g. < Gene*** 

+ -i-oo-of.] Of or pertaining to the book of 
Gonesis. [Bare.] 

Before the waters (and here Is the peculiar error of the 
genesiacal hard) some of the ancients claimed the pre- 
existence of light, . . . while others asserted that chaos 
prevailed. Damon, Orig. of World, p. 50. 

genesial (je-nfi'si-ftl), a. [< genesis + -al.] 
Of or belonging to generation. Imp. Diet. 

gonesiology ( je-ne-si-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. yhemg, 
origin, generation, + -Loyia, < teynv, speak: 
see stogy. ] The science or doctrines of gen- 
eration. Imp. Viet. 

genesis (jen'e-sis), n. ; pi. geneses (-s£z). [as F. 
gendse = Sp. genesis vs Pg. genesis = It. gernsi 
as D. G., etc., Genesis (first book of the Bible), < 
L. genesis, generation, nativity (LL. as name of 
the first book of the Bible), < Gr. ybeatq, origin, 
source, beginning, nativity, generation, pro- 
duction, creation, < yiyveo&ai , second aor. yt- 
vlafku, bo produced, become, be, ■/ yrv vs L. 
•/ gen in gihnere , OL. genere, beget, produce, = 
Hkt. ^jan, beget. See further under germs.] 1. 
The act or process of begetting, originating, or 
creating; generation; procreation; production; 
formation; creation. 

The origin and genesis of poor Sterling’s club. Carlyle. 
Those to whom the natural genesi a of simp 


ena has been made manifest still believe In the super- 
natural genesis of phenomena which cannot have tlieir 
causes readily traoed. lj. Spencer. 

2. Mode of generation; especially, the way in 
which or the means by which natural propaga- 
tion is effected, [In this sense the word is especially 
used in technical coni|iounds denoting various kinds of 
generation among animals and plants. See obiogenesis, 
agamogeneai s, biogenesis, gatnogenesis, geneagenesie, homo 
genesis, heterogenesis , jtarlhenogeneeie , ceenogcneeis , etc.] 

3. An explanation or account of the origin of 
something. 

Under his . . . genesis of Its powers. De Quinary. 

The older geneses, whether of the world or of mind, are 
so simple and ultimate, have been ronnded to such epic 
iteness and sublimity, that, as they are superseded 

3 1 larger and loftier conceptions, their dlssolutive 
are often pathetic. Amor. Jour. Psychol., 1. 150. 

4. [cop.] The first book of the Old Testament. 
It records the creation of the world, the flood and the 
ensuing dispersion of races, and a more detailed history 
of tho families of tho Hebrew patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. The traditional and still widely prevalent 
view ascribes the authorship to Moses. Many modem 
scholars, however, And strong evidences of various periods 
of authorship, and particularly of two chief sources, the 
so-called Jehovistic and Elolilstlc. According to the latter 


tnry u. o.), „ 

return from Babylon. In Hebrew the book Is designated 
by its first word, Rreshith, 'In the beginning tho title 
Genesis was supplied in the early Greek translation. Ab- 
breviated Gen. Sec documentary hypothesis (under docu- 
mentary), Blohistie , Jehovistic. 

6 . In math., same as generation , 4. 

Gtnositic (jen-e-sit'ik), a. [Trrog. < Genesis + 
4t4e.] Of or pertaining to Genesis; recorded 
in the book of Genesis. [Rare.] 

It may be otwerved that the Genesitic account of tho 
Gnat Patriarch I Abraham] has suggested to learned men 
the idea of two Abrahams, one the son of Terah. another 
the son of Axar. R. F. Burton, El-Medlnah, p. 462. 

genet 1 , n. See jennet*. # 

genet 2 (jf-net'), ». [Formerly also gennet,jen- 
nett, genette ; < OF. genetic, F. genette , < Sp. gi- 
neta, Pg. ffimeta, geneta (ML. geneta, NL. ge- 
netta), a genet, \ A r. jarrmt (Dozy), a genet.] 

1. A kina of civet-oat; a viverrino carnivorous 
quadruped of the family Viverrida* , or civets: 
the Genetta vulgaris or Viverra genetta, ana 
other species of the restricted genus Genetta. 
The common genet Inhabits southern Europe, western 
Asia, and northern Africa. It is about as lam as a cat, 
but of more slender form, with sharper note, snorter legs, 
and longer tail, the body of a dark-gray color profusely 
spotted with blackish, the tall ringed with black and white, 
and the head spotted with white. It is sometimes domesti- 
cated, and makes a good monser ; It produces a kind of 
civet, need for perfume, and the fur is also valuable. 


A warrant to Sir Andrew Dudley, to deliver to Bobert 
Bobotham. yeoman of the rolms, to keep for the king, one 
fur of black jennets, taken out of a gown of purple cloth 
of silver tisane. Strype , M oi norial «, Kdw. VI., an. 1552. 

2. The fur of the genet, which is made into 
mnffs and tippetB ; hence, catskin made up in 
imitation of this fur and used for tho same 
purpose. 

genets, S eeginete. 

genetUUtoc ( j?-neth' li-ak) , a. and n. [I. a. = F. 
geneihltaque vs Bp. genetliaeo = Pg. genethhaco 
= It. genetliaeo, < LL. gmethliacus, < Gr. ) m- 
Ofaanfc;, belonging to a birthday, a caster of 
nativities, < yevwlaoc, of or belonging to one’s 
birth, natal, < yevfflhj, race, stock, family, birth- 

J ilace, birthday, < yiyveaBai, yrvtaOai, be pro- 
Lueed, be bora: see gonesis, genus. II. n . < LL. 
gencihliacus, a castor of nativities, gencthltacon , 
a birthday poem, < Gr. yevcOfaaads i see I.] I. a. 
Pertaining to one’s birthday or nativity; spe- 
cifically, m astral., pertaining to nativities as 
calculated by astrologers; relating to gonituros 
or to the doctrine of them: showing the posi- 
tions of the stars at tho birth of any person. 
Also genethliaoal. 

Tim night immediately before he was slighting the art 
of those foolish astrologers ami genethhaeal cphemerlsts, 
that use to pry into the horoscope of nativities. 

Unwell , Vocnll Forrest. 
But this Star-gazing destiny, Tudiolall, Coiilecturall, </#»- 
nrthhaoall Astmlogie. Reason and Experience, (fed and 
Man, hauo condemned. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 05. 

II . n. 1. A birthday poem. Also qcnothliacon. 
— 2. One who is versed in genothlialogy. 

Commend me licro to all genet hliaes, casters of nativi- 
ties, star-worshlpi>crs, by tills token, tlmt they are all Im- 
poalora, and here proved fools. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. II. 
rhiUdmuiB, loom'd genet hliarke, 

And some that have writ almanacks. 

8. Butler, Hiuilbras, II. ill. 680. 

3. pi. Same as gcnethltalogy. 
genethliaca. ». Plural of genethtiacon. 
genethliacal (jen-eth-ll'a-kal), a. [< gcnethltac 
+ -al. ] Same as gcncthliac. 
genethli&con (jen-eth-li'a-kon), w.; pi. geneth- 
liaca (-kft). Same as genetkliac , 1. 

Reioyslngs ... for magnificence at the natlultles of 
Princes children, or by custome vsed yearely vpon the 
same dayes, are called songs natal 1 or Qnuthhaca. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng I'nosie, p. 87. 
The eclogue la not, in cur opinion, pronhetic in charac- 
ter. It is a gensthhacon, or birthday ode, commemorat- 
ing a past event. Edinburgh llev., CXLV. 478. 

genothlialogy (jf-neth-li-ftl'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
yevidhaXoyia, casting of nativities, < yevtOhj, 
birthplace, birthdav, + -foyia, < Mynv, speak: 
see -ology.] The art of calculating nativities bv 
astrology, or predicting tho course of a child's 
life from the positions of tho planets, zodiac, 
etc., at the instant of birth. Also genethliaes . 

It seema by Strabo that one of the sects of the Chaldeans 
did so hold to astronomy still, that they wholly rejected ge- 
nethlialogy. Stilling fleet , Origlnes Bacrre, i. 8. ( Latham.) 

genothliatic (jf-neth-li-at'ik), n. [Irreg. for 
genethUae, ft.] One who calculates nativities. 
[Rare.] 

The truth of astrological predictions is not to be referred 
to the constellations ; the genet hlialicke conjecture by the 
disposition, temper, and complexion of the person. 

Drummond. 

genetic (j$-net'ik), a. and n. [as F. gdnStique, < 
Gr. ybeaiQ (*yeven~), generation, genesis, + -ic. 
Adjectives formed from compound nouns in 
- genesis take the form -genetic.} L a . Of or per- 
taining to genesis in any way; as regards ori- 
gin or mode of production. 

So inscrutable Is genetic history ; Impracticable the the- 
ory of causation, and transcends all calculus of man’s de- 
vising. Carlyle, Mlsc., IV. 78. 

The higher kinds of ttteratnre (are] the only kinds that 
live on, because they had life at the start, . . . born of 
some genetic principle in the character of thq people and 
the age whloh produce them. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 210. 
Gsnstio affinity, In bioL, relationship by direct descent; 
true affinity, implying gonetle relationship expressed in 
morphological characters, as distinguished from any su- 
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psrfiotal resemblanoe, however close, which results from 
adaptive modification.— Gtnstlo definition, (a) The 
definition of a kind (originally of a geometrical figure) 
by means of a rule for the productlnu of an Individual of 
that kind. (6) The definition of a natural kind by means 
at an explanation of how such tilings first came to be. 
— method, that method in philosophy and sci- 
ence which endeavors to throw light upon the natures of 
things of different kinds by considering in what manner 
such objects have conic into being. 

n. «. A medicine which acts on the sexual 
organs. [Rare.] 

genetdcal (j$-net'i-kal), a. [< genetic + -of.] 
Same as genetic. 

genetically (jf-net # i-kal-i), adr. In a genetic 
manner; by means of genesis; by an act or 
process of generation. 

These types of life . . . need not bo genetically con- 
nected with each other. Dawson. 

geneting (jen'et-ing), n. Same an jenneting. 
Genetta (j( l-net'$),n. [NL.: Heof/enc/ 2 .] A ge- 
nus of ViverridtP, distinguished from Viverra by 
the laek of a pouch for the civet ; the genets 
proper. G. vulgaris Is the common genet, formerly called 
viverra genetta. There are several other specie^, us the 
herbe, G. pardina , the Senegal genet, G. eeneyalensis, etc. 
Seo cut under genets. 

genettet, ». Same as genet*. 
genevat (jf-nfi'vtt), n. [A corruption, by con- 
fusion with tho town of Geneva in Switzerland 
(cf. Hollands, < Holland), of what would reg. be 
*gettever, with accent orig. on tho first sylla- 
ble (ME. gynypre, > ult. E.ain&), vs D. jenever 
= G. Dan. Sw. genever, < OF. genevre, F. ge- 
mdvre = Sp. ginvbra = Pg. geneltra = It. ginc- 
proj juniper, juniper-berry, gin, < L. juniperus, 
juniper: see juniper and f/m®.] A spint dis- 
tilled from grain or malt with tho audition of 
juniper-berries: now called, by contraction, 
gin. 

Last Thursday morning a woman, . . . coming out of a 
geneva shop in Red Cmss Street, fell down, and within 
some few minutes depnrtod this liiortu! life. 

Read's Weekly Journal, Jan. 4, 1718, quoted in H. Dowell’s 
ITaxes in England, IV. 104. 

Geneva arbitration. See arbitration. 

Geneva award. Heo Alabama claims, undet 
claim 1 . 

Geneva Bible. Seo Btbie. 

Geneva convention. A convention signed by 
the great continental powers and by Great Brit- 
ain, In 1804 and 1805, providing for the neutral- 
ity of ambulances and hospitals, and for the 
protection of sanitary officers, military and na- 
val chaplains, and citizens rendering help to the 
sick and wounded, the same to be free from 
capture. 

Geneva cross. A red Greek cross on n white 
ground, displayed on flags and armlets for the 
protection, in time of war, of iiersons serving 
ambulances and hospitals, and of citizens ren- 
dering help to the sick and wounded. See Ge- 
neva convention. 

Genova gown. See gown. 

Genevan (je-noWan), a. and a. [< Geneva, L. 
Geneva, less correctly Geneva, Gcnna .] I. a. 
Pertaining to Geneva in Switzerland.— Genevan 
catechism. Boo catechism, 2 -Genevan theology, 
Calvinism: so called from the rculib'iiru of Calvin in Ge- 
neva, and the official establishment of his doctrines there. 

Du w. 1. An inhabitant of Geneva; a Gene- 
vese. — 2. An adherent of Genevan or Calvin- 
istic theology: a Calvinist. See Calvinism. 
Genevanism Q$-ne'van-izw), n. [< Genevan + 
-tom.] Calvinism. 

Genovese (jen-e-ves' or -ver/)i a. and n. [< 
Geneva + -ese.} * I, a. Genevan. 

II. n. sing, and pi. A native or natives of 
Geneva. 

g ene vrette (jen-e-vret'), «. [< F. penforier, 
juniper, juniper-tree.] A wine made in Europe 
from wild fruits and flavored with juniper-ber- 
ries. 


n. and v. See ging and gang. 
genial 1 (jS'nial), a. [as D. gemaal vs G. Dan. 
Sw. genial = OF. genial xs Sp. Pg. genial vs It. 
genialc, < L. genialis , of or belonging to the ge- 
nius or tutelary deity, particularly of a married 
couple, hence nuptial; also, of or belonging 
to enjoyment, pleasant, delightful, < gentus, 
genius, alBO social spirit or enjoyment: see ge- 
nius.'] 1. Pertaining to marriage; nuptial; 
hence, pertaining to generation; generative. 
The genial bed, where Hymen kdeps 
The solemn orgies, void of nfeeiw. 

, B. Jtmsou , Masque of Hymen. 

The genial country ot Dante and Bnonarottl irave birth 
to Christopher Columbus. Bancroft, Hist. (J. H„ I. 5. 

Rather ... did I take 
That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature. Tennyson, Lucretlga. 


2. Native; natural; innate. [Bare.] 

Ho there are not afew very much to be pitied, whose in- 
dustry tielnff not attended with natural parts, they have 
sweat to little purpose, and rolled the atone in vain. 
Which chiefly nroceedeth from natural incapacity and ge- 
nial indisposition, at least to those particulars whereunto 
they apply their endeavours. 

Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 

3. Giving spirit or life; enlivening; wanning; 
comforting; contributing to life and cheerful- 
ness; supporting life. 

The grand power of the system, that visible flod 
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sums mar be combined with other 

Land the organs are then distinguished a § geniculate- 
cwwu. genieulate-eapitate, gen i c ulate s er r ate , and so on, 
the last word of the oompound indicating the form of the 
part which succeeds the scape.— QtnletUftf bodies, the 
corpora geniculata of the brain. See earpue.— Oeniou- 
" "ndoyitaL See Geniculate ganglion. See 
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cent Deity. 


>on regarded by them as a most henefl- 
Warburton, Divine Legation, lii. f fl. 

Is this a dinner? this a genial room? 

Mo, 'tii a temple, aud a hecatomb. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 156. 

Yet be genial airs and a pleaaant sunshine left me. 

Bryant, Third of November, 1861. 

4. Of a social spirit; cordial in disposition 
and manner; kindly; sympathetically cheer- 
ful. 

Hie celebrated drinking ode of this genial archdeacon 
[Walter de Mapes] lias the regular returns of the monkish 
rhyme. T. Warton, Hist. Kng Poetry, I. ii. 

A great broad-shouhler'd genial Englishman. 

Tennyson , Princoss, Conclusion. 
Uo was so genial , so cordial, so encouraging, that it 
seemed as if the clouds . . broke away as we came into 
his presence. O H\ IIol men, Old Vol. of Life, p. 02. 

6. Relating to or exhibiting genius. [Bare.] 
Mon of genius have often attached the higlieat value to 
their leas genial works. //are. 

-Syn. 8. flioering, Inspiriting.— 4. Hearty, pleasant. 

genial 2 (je-ni'al)» a. and a. [Also geneial , ge- 
neal; < Gr. yi w iw , chin, beard, < yb wp =a L. gena 
as E. chin: Hee gena and chin.] I, a. In anat., 
pertaining to tlie chin ; situated on the chin ; 
mental.— Genial tubercles, in human anat., four 
small bony processes at the symphysis mmiti or middle 
line of the chin, on the inner aspect of the lower jaw-bone, 
the upper pair fertile insertion of the geiilohyogloMi, and 
the lower for that of the genlohyoide! muscles. 

n. ». One of the dermal plates or scutes of 
the chin of reptiles. 

geniality (je-ni-al'i-ti), a. [= G. genialitdt = 
Dan. Sw. genialitets = Bp. genialtdad = It. geni- 
alitd, < LL. gcn\alita(t-)R, enjoyment, festivity, 

< gonialis, genial : see g email.] The state or 
quality of being genial : especially, sympathet- 
ic cheerfulness or cordiality. 

The arch of the prominent eyebrows, the well-shaped 
Grecian nose, the smiles lurking In the comers of the 
tight-pressed lips, show an innate gemalihi which might 
be dashed with bitter on occasion. Edinburgh Bev. 

«8ytL Warmth, affability, friendliness, heartiness 

genially (JS'nial-i), adv. In a genial manner. 

Specifically - - (a) Yu such a manner as to comfort or en- 
liven ; cheerfully , cordially. 

The splendid sun genially warmeth the fertile earth. 

Harrie, Hermes, il. 8. 

(b) By gonitis or nature ; Innately. [Rare.] 

Thus some men are genially deposited to Borne opin- 
ions, and naturally mi averse to others 

C UawriUe , Vanity of Dogmatising, xtll. 
How calmly and genially the mind apprehends one af- 
ter another the laws of physios ! Ewe nmn, Nature, p. 47. 

genialness (jfi'niftl-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being genial ; geniality. 

genian (jb-nran), a . and ». Same as geniafi. 
Geniates (j$-ni'a- t6l5 )» w * [NL. (Kirby, 1818), 

< Gr. }ti>nar?t f, bearded, < ytvetov , the beard, the 
chin: see geniaft.] A genus of ScarahtraUr 
with upward of 20 species, with one exception 
South Amorican (G. australasia ? being Austra- 
lian), giving name to the Geniatidw . 

GeniatidflB (j$-ui-at'i-d5), n. pi. [NL., < Gcni- 
ates + -hUt,] A proposed family of scarabm- 
oid beetles, based upon the genus Gcniates. 
Burmcister, 1844. 

geniculata, w. Plural of geniculatum. 

genicolate (je-nik # u-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
gentculated, ppr. gcniculaUng. [< L. genicula - 
tus , with benued knee, having knots, knotted 
(pp. of (LL.) geniculare , bend the knee),< gv- 
nimdum , a knee, a knot or joint on the stalk of 
a plant, dim. of genu = E. knee : see knee.] To 
form joints or kuots in. 

geniculate, geniculated (js-nik'fi-l&t, -l&-ted), 

a. [< L. geniculatum, knotted: see the verb.] 
Kneed; having a protu- 
berance like a knee or a 

an elbow; in hot., having 
joints like the knee a lit- 
tle bent : as, a geniculate 
stem or peduncle.— Ge- 
niculate antenna, those an- 
teiiiue In which the flrat joint 
or scape ia long and alender 
t of tn< 


genicnlatoly (jf-nik'$-lAt-li), adv. In a ge- 
niculate manner; in the form of a knee or 
knees : as, antenna genieulatmy bent, 
gsniculation (jf-nik-^-l&'shgn), n. [< genkm- 
late + -ion.] 1. Knottiness; the state of hav- 
ing knots or joints like a knee.— 2. In anat. 
and sooh, a geniculate formation; a kneed 
part or process.— 3f. The act of kneeling; 
genuflection. 

I saw their Masse (but not with that superstitious ge- 
nieulation and elevation of hands . . . that the rest used). 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 8. 

There are five points In questiou : tho solemn festivi- 
ties ; the private use of either sacrament ; genieulatian 
at the euoliarist, etc. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 807. 

geniculatum ( j^-nik-^-lfi'twn ), «.; pi. geniculata 
(-t#). [NL., neut. of L. gemculatus: see ge- 
niculate.] In anat., a geniculate body of the 
brain. See corpora geniculata (under corpus), 
pregeniculatum , postgemculatum. 
genie 1 ! ( jb'ni ), a. [< OF. genie . F. gtnie, genius, 
< L. genius: see genius!] Disposition; incli- 
nation; turn of mind; genius. 

Dr. J. Wallis, the keeper of tho University registers, 
Aa., did put into the handB of A. Wood the keys of the 
school-tower. ... to the end that he might advance hla 
esuriont genie in antiquities. Life of A. Wood , p. 147. 

genie 8 ( jfi'ni), n. [A corrupt form of Hnnee , by 
confusion with genius: soo jinnee and genius?] 
Same as jinnee. 8 \oojmn. 

Be he genie or afrlte. oaliph or merchant of Baasora, 
into whose luuids we had fallen, we resolved to let the ad- 
venture take ita course. 

B. Taylor , Lands of the Saracen, p. 107. 

genii, n. Latin plural of genius. 
geniot (jfi'ni-5), n. [It. (= Sp. Pg. genio), <• L. 
genius: boo genius.] A genius. 

But, by reason of humane nature, wee have daily experi- 
ence that as humours and geniate, so affections and judg- 
ment, which oftentimes is vassall to them, and every other 
thing else, doth vary and alter. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). 

It Is not only to the general l Hint of a nation that great 
revolutions are owing, but to the extraordinary genioe 
that lead them. Steele, Tatler, No. 6. 

genioglossal (jf-m-6-glos'al), a. [As genio- 
glossus + -al.] Pertaining to the chin and 
tho tongue : applied to the genioglossus. 
genioglossns (fe-ni-6-glos'us), n.; pi. genio- 
gUmt (-1). [< Gr. y&vetov, chin (see geniaP), + 

yUjoaa, tongue.] A usual name of the genio- 
hyoglosBus. 

gmiiohyoglossal (jfoil-d-hl-o-glos'ftl). a. and n. 
[As geniohyoglossus + -al.] X a! Pertaining 
to the chin, hyoid bone, and tongue: specifi- 
cally applied to the geniohyoglossus. 

II. a. The geniohyoglossus. 
geniohyoglossus (jfni-d-hi-6-glos'us), n. ; pi. 

gcmohyogloHRi (-1). [< Gr. ybeiov, chin, + 

t>o(eidq c), hyoid, + yTuuooa, tongue.] A muscle 
of the tongue, so called from its triple connec- 
tion with the chin, hyoid bone, and tongue, it 
Is a flat triangular muscle placed vertically in the tongue, 
on either aide of the median line, arising from the (inner 
geuial tubercle of the lower jaw-bone, and spreading like 
a fan to Its insertion in the hyoid bone and all ah mg the 
under aide of tho tongue, various movements of which 
organ it subserves. Also called gtniogtomu. 

geniohyoid (j$-nI-6-hl'oid), a. and it. [< Gr. 
ykvnov , chin, + imififa, hyoid .] I. &• Pertaining 
to tho chin and the hyoid bone: specifically 
applied to the geniobyoideus. 

II. n. The geniohyoidens. 
genlohyollian (j$-nf'6-hI-oi'd§-an). a. [< ge- 
nwhyoideus + -an.] Same as geniohyoid. 
geniohyoidens (j$-ni'd-hi-oi'd$-us), n.; pi. ge- 
niohyotdei (-1). [NL., < Gr. ybeiov, own, + 

ttattfr/f, hyoid.] A muscle of the chin apd hyoid 
arising from the genial tubercle of the lower 
jaw and inserted into the body of the hyoid 



Flowering Branch and Fruit of AmrrfcaMm. 

used for eart-ahaffea and in other ways. Q. dusUqfolia, 
bearing a large inedible fruit called the seven -years ap- 
ple, is a West Indian species that ia also found in south- 
ern Florida. 

genipap (jen'i-pap), n. [< Genipapo, tho Gui- 
ana name.] The fruit of Genipa Americana, 
of the West Indies and South America, it is 
of about the aise of an orange, and of a pleasant vinous fla- 
vor. In Surinam It is often called marmalade-boa. 

genip-tree (jen'ip-trd), n. [Soo GenipaA 1. A 
tree of the genus Genipa. — 2. An old West In- 
dian name for MeUcocca b\juga and Hypelate 
paniculata, sapindaceous trees of Jamaica and 
other islands and the neighboring mainland. 

genisaro (jen-i-stt'rd), n. A name given in Nic- 
aragua to the Pithecolobium Saman , a legu- 
minous tree the pods of which are edible and 
used as food for cattle. 

Genistt, n. Same as Qenite. 

G enist a (j§-nis'tft), n. [L. genista or gencsta, the 
name esp. of Spanish broom, Spar Hum junceum, 
but applied al- 
so to the com- 
mon broom and 
the greenweed; 
hence F. gen St, 
broom, and 
Plantagenet , 
the surname 
of the Ange- 
vine line of 

Ut.^room^puSt 
(plants -a- gc- 
net), from the 
sprig of broom 
worn as a badge 
by their ances- 
tor the Count of 
Anjou.] 1. A 
large genus of 
shrubby legu- 
minous plants, 
often spiny, 
with simple 
leaves (or leaf- 
less) and yel- 
low flowers. 

There arc about ... , 

70 specie!, naif vea Woadwaxen (Genista hnctorw ) 

of Euro|>e, north- 
ern Africa, and western Asia. The woadwoxen or dyers' 
greenweed, G. tinctoria, was formerly of importance as a 
dye-plant, giving a bright-yellow color, from which Ken- 
dal green waa obtained by dipping the texture in a blue 
solution of wood. Some species are occasionally culti- 
vated for ornament. The common broom, Cytieue eoopa- 
riue, is by some inolnded in this genus as G. ecoparia. 

2. In entom., a genus of cecidomyians. Bigot, 
1854. 
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bone. It is a slender straight mnaole lying alongside its 
fellow, between the mylohyoidens and the genionyoglos- 
sus ; Its action tends to depress the jaw ana elevate the 
hyoid. Also called geniohyoid. 

genioplMty (j8-nl>plas-ti), n. [< Gr. ybctw, 
the chin, + rrMooeiv, form, mold,] In surg., 
the operation of restoring the chin. 

Genipa (jen'i-p&), n. [Nil., of W. Ini. origin.] 
A rnoiaceoua genus of tropical America, close- 
ly allied to Gardenia of the old world. There are 
8 species. The fruit is succulent with a rather thlok rind, 
and Is sometimes edible, as in the case of the genipap. 
The fruit of G. BratUientie yields a violet dye. Tne 
wood of G. Canto is remarkable for its flexibility, and is 


genital (jen'i-t^l), a. and a. [< ME. genital, < 
OF. genital, F. genital s= Pr. Sp. Pg. genital ss 
It. genitals, < L. genitalis , of or belonging to gen- 
eration, < genitus.pp. of gignerc, beget, gener- 
ate: see genus.] X a. 1. Pertaining to genera- 
tion: generative; reproductive; procreative: 
as, tne genital organs. 

These tenuous vapours . . . will doubtless oompose as 
genital a matter as any can be prepared in the bodys of 
animals. Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv 

Specifically — 2. Pertaining to the organs ot 
generation — Aooeesory genital organs, or azmor, 
In todl. , the claspers and other external organs of the male, 
which serve to retain the female.— Genital canal, in em- 
bryoh, the lumen of the genital cord.-- Genital Chamber, 
the genital sinus of a hydrosoan ; a recess, sinus, or cavity 
which receives the genital products before their extrusion 
from the body. See cut under Aurelia.— (£ * 




an expansion 


ton or lobe beneath the 
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tioi, 0MM.] 1. One who procreate*; a tire; 
a progenitor. [Bare.] 

High genitor*, unconscious did (hey cull 
Time's sweet first-fruits. Keats, Endymlon, l 


aaeondtbdondfitl segmentoi the malcdrsgon-fly. Itoon- 
tllns the oopdUtUm-iso, which previous to unlou with the 
femsle Is filled with seminal fluid from the apermatloduct 
at the end of the abdomen.— Goiital mmV'% the genital 
branch of the geultoerural nerve, supplying the cremaster 

muscle of the male and the round ligament of the uterus ai tl » mt fl „ la 

S'iSrie), n.pl [PL of -genu 
ducts.— Genital produqU, the immediate produce of tory, prop, atij., < L. genitor, < genitus, pp. of 
any genital gland, male or female— tliat is, spermatosoa or aianerc f reset* aee aeniUw 1 The senffa' 

ova of any kliirt.— Gillitftl ridge, in etnbryoL, a thicken- M nere > 866 9™UOr. J me genita 

ing of connective tlssuo at the side of the mesentery in the 
region of the primitive kidney, wliere the epithelium dips 
In to form the rudiments of ova.— Genital W j n tttl in 
entom., the augments of the abdomen which are modified 
to form accessory pieces of the external generative organs ; 
specifically, in the Hemiptera, the seventh and, when visi- 
ble, the succeeding segments, which are so modified. -■ 

Genital sinus, ill Ilydrozoa, the genital chamber (see 
above). 

XL «• Bee genitals . 

genitalia (jen-i-tfi'li-g), n. pi [L. (sc. mem- 
bra), neut. pi. of genitalis, genital: see geni- 
tal, a,, genitals,'] In stool., tne generative or- 
gans; the genitals. 


The genitalia (of Aspidogaster] form a large part of the 
viscera, and the structure of the complex hermaphrodite 
apparatus Is . . . peculiar. Huxley, Anat Invert, p. 173. 

genitals (jon'i-talz), it. pi. The sexual organs ; 
es pec ially, the external sexual organs; the gen- 

Oenite (je'nlt), n. One of a sect of the, an- 
cient Jews, who in the Babylonish captivity, ac- 
cording to Breidenbargius, refrained from tak- 
ing strange wives, ana therefore claimed to be 
of the pure stock of Abraham. Also Genist. 

lie there nameth . . . dtuers other sects, if they may 
bearo that name : as tho Genites or Genista, which stood 
v|Mm their stocke and kindred. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 140. 

geniting. n. Bee jenneting . 

genitival (jen-i-tl'val or jen'i-ti-val), a. [< 
genitive + -al.] Relating or pertaining to tho 
genitive. 

genitive (jen'i-tiv), a . and n, [= D. genitief 
sa G. Dan. Sw. genitiv , n. ; = F. gfnitif=z Pr. 
gcniUu a s Bp. Pg. It. genitive, < L. genitivus , usual- 
ly in classical L. spelled genehvus, of or belong- 
ing to birth ; in grammar, with or without casus, 
the genitive case (a mistranslation of Gr. ij yt - 
visfj Trrwoir, tho goneric or general case, ymxof 
meauing also belonging to the family, also to 
generation, < ylvoc = L. genus), < gonitus, pp. of 
gignerc, OL. acnere, beget, produce : see geni- 
tal, genus.] 1. a. In gram., pertaining to or in- 
dicating origin, source, possession, and the like : 
an epithet applied to a case in the declension of 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, etc., which in Eng- 
lish is called the possessive case, or to the rela- 
tion expressed bv such a case: as, patris, 1 of a 
father, a fathers,’ is the genitive case of the 
Latin noun pater, a father. 

What is your genitive cose plural, William? 

£*«*., M. W. of W., Iv. 1. 

II, n. In gram., a case in the declension of 
nouns { adjectives, pronouns, otc., expressing in 
the widest sense a relation of appurtenance 
between one thing and another, an adjectival 
relation of one noun to another, or more specifi- 
cally source, origin, possession, and the like ; in 
English grammar, the possessive case. 

Tho Latin genitivus is a more blunder, for the Greek 
word genila could never mean genitivus. . . . GenUcS in 
Greek had a much wider, a much more philosophical 
meaning. It meant earns generalts, the general ease, or 
rather the case which expresses the genns or kind. This 
is the real power of the genitive. If I say, 1 a bird of the 
water,' 'of the water' defines the genus to which a certain 
bird belongs ; It refers to the genus of water birds. * Man 
of the mountains ’ means a mountaineer. In phrases such 
as * son of the father ’ or ' father of the son,' the genitives 
have the same effect. They predicate something of the 
■on or of tlie father, and If we distinguished between the 
sons of the father and the sons of tne mother, the geni- 
tives would mark the class or genus to whlch'the sons re- 
spectively belonged. Max Mdller, ScL of Lang., III. 

Abbreviated gen. 

gonito-Gnal (jen'l-td-fi'na]), a. [< genit(al) + 
anaf.1 In entom., pertaining to the genitals 
and the anus: as, tne genito-anal ring. 

genitocraral (jon # i-t6-krd'ral), a. [< genit(al) 
+ crural.] Pertaining to the genitals and to 
the thigh : specifically applied to a branch of* 
the second lumbar nerve which passes through 
the psoas mnscle and is distributed to the geni- 
tals and parts of the thigh. Its two main di- 
visions are the genital and crural branches or 
nerves. 

ge&iton (jen'i-ton), 9i. Same as jenneting. 

Dorothy gave her the bettor half of an imperfect gentton 
apple. S. Judd, Margaret, li. 1. 

(realtor ( jen'i-tgr), n. [as P. gSniteur as Bp. Pg. 
genitor « It. geni tore, < L. genitor. < genitus, pp. 
of gignere, OL. genere, beget, produce : see gen - 
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gnere, beget: see genitor.] The genitals. 
Howell. 

In primitive times, amongst other foul slanders spread 
against tho Christians, one was, that they did adore the 
fumitories of their priests. Bacon, Apophthegms, p 213. 

genito-nrinary (jen 'i-td-fi'ri-n&-ri), a. [< gen- 
ital) + urinary.] Same as urogen ital. - - Genito- 
urinary duet, sinus, etc. Hee the nouns, 
genitum (jen'i-tum), n. ; pi. gemta (-tft). [< L. 
genitum, neut. of genitus, pp. otgtgmrv, OL. ge- 
nere, beget: see genital , fwwj In math., a geo- 
metrical figure generated by the movement of a 
point, line, plane, or figure, 
genitnre (jen'i-tur), n. [< OF. gemturr , F. gdni- 
ture sa Pr. Bp. Pg. It. genitum, < L. gvnitura, 


< genitus , pp. of gignere, OL. genere, beget: 
see genital, genus.] 1. In astrol., birth ; na- 
tivity. 

Yes, he’s lord of the geniture. 

Whether you examine it by Ptolemy's way, 

Or Mesaanalah’s, Lael, or Alkiudus. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, Iv. 2. 
This work, by merit first of fame secure, 

Is likewise liappy In 1U geniture; 

For since ’tis liorn when Charles ascends tlio throne, 
It shares at once his fortunes and its own. 

Drydsn , To Hir Robert Howard. 

2. The power of procreation ; virility. E. J). 

It alwumoth the geniture. 

Venncr, Treatise of Tobiieco, p. 410. 

3. pi. The genitals. E. I). 

genius (jo'nius), ». ; pi. geniuses, genii (jo'nius-ex, 
-nil). [< Ij. genius, tne tutelar spirit of a person, 
spirit, inclination, wit, genius, lit. 4 inborn na- 
ture’ ( nature is from the same root), < gtgntre, 
OIj. genere, gen, beget, produce: see genus.] 

1. The ruling or predominant spirit of a place, 
person, or thing; the power, principle, or influ- 
ence that determines character, conduct, or 
destiny (supposed by the ancients to be a tute- 
lar divinity, a good spirit, or an evil demon, 
usually striving with on opposing spirit for the 
mastery); that which controls, guides, or aids: 
as, my good genius came to tlio rescue ; his evil 
genius enticed him. [In this sense and tho fol- 
lowing the plural is genu.] 

Home say. the Genius ho 
C ries, “Come ! " to him that instantly iiiubL die 

Shak , T. ami f\, Iv. 4. 

Hie word genii hath l>y some writer* lM*en erroneously 
adopted for geniuses. Each is a plural of the same word 
genius, hut in different senses. When genius In the sin- 
gular means a separate spirit or demon, giMid or hml, the 
plural I* genii ; when it means mental abilities, or a per- 
son eminently jiossessed of these, the plural is geniuses. 

G. Campbell, Philos, of Rhetoric, II. ill. 3. 
A fairy shield your Genius made, 

And gave you on your natal day. 

Tennyson, Margaret. 

After the third oentury, even the artistic tyiio of the 
guardian genius reappeared In that of the guardian angel. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, I. 344. 

His [Shnkspcre's] evil angel, rhyme, yielding step by 
step and note by note to the strong advance of that hotter 

C ius who came to lead him Into the loftier path of Mar- 
e. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p, 32. 

2. A disembodied spirit regarded as affecting 
human beings in certain ways, but not ns con- 
nected with any one individually. 

The Abysslnians, to a man, are fearful of the night, un- 
willing to travel, and, above all, to fight In tlmt season, 
when they imagine the world Is In possession of certain 
genii, averse to intercourse with men. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 28. 

3. A type or symbol ; a concrete representa- 
tive, as of an influence or a characteristic ; a 
generic exemplification. 

I do remember him at Clement's Tun, like a man made 
after supiier of a cheese-paring : ... he was the very ge. 
nius of famine. Shak. , 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 

A golden lixard - the very genius of desolate stillness— 
had stopped breathless npon the threshold of one cabin 
Bret Hartc, Baby Sylvester (Tale of the Argonauts). 

4. Prevailing spirit or inclination; distinguish- 
ing proclivity, bent, or tendency, as of a per- 
son, place, time, institution, etc.; 1 special apti- 
tude or intellectual quality; intrinsic charac- 
teristic or qualification : as, a genius tor poetry, 
or for diplomacy ; tho genius of Christianity, of 
the Elizabethan period, of tho American Con- 
stitution, of tho Vatican. 

Tsking with him his two Sisters, he retired Into a Mon- 
astery, they Into a Nunnery. This does nut suit with the 
Genius of an Englishman, who loves not to pull off his 
Clothes till he goes to bed. HowsU, Letters, I. 111. II. 


gratai 

Every age has a kind of uni versal penitu, which IncUnsa 
those that live iu it to some particular studies. 

Dryden , Essay on Dram. Poeay. 

No woman can despise them [ceremonies | with Impu- 
nity. Their genius delights in ceremonies, In forms, in 
decorating life with manners, with proprieties, order, and 
grace. Emerson, Woman. 

It Is tills tendency on tlie part of the collective speakers 
of a language to approve or reject u promised change ac- 
cording to its conformity with their already subsisting 
usages that we me accustomed to cull by the fanciful 
muue “ tlie genius of a language." 

Whitney, Eneye. Ilrit., XVIII. 7711. 

Human nature has n miirli grenter / jetnus for sameness 
than for originality. Lowell, Htudy Windows, p. 03. 

5. Exalted mental )fmvor distinguished by in- 
stinctive aptitude, and independent of tuition; 
phenomenal capability, derived from inspira- 
tion or exaltation, for intellectual creation or 
expression; that constitution of mind or per- 
fection of faculties which enables a }rerson to 
excel others in mental ]»erception, comprehen- 
sion, discrimination, and expression, especially 
in literature, art, and science. 

By genius I would understand that power, nr rather 
those powers of the inlml, which art* capable of ]icuetrat- 
fng into all things within our reach and knowledge, and 
of distinguishing their essential differences. 

Fielding, Tom Jones, tx. 1. 

Genius always Imports something Inventive or creative. 

//. Blair , Rhetoric, III. 

We owe to genius always the same debt, of lifting tho 
curtain from the common, and showing us that divinities 
arc Hitting disguised in tho scorning gang of gy)odea and 
poddlerH. Emerson, Works and Days. 

Talent is that which Is iu a man's power; genius Is that 
ill whoso power a limit Is. 

Louvtt, Among my Books, 1st ser , p. 858. 

6. A person having such mental power; a per- 
son of general or special intellectual faculties 
developed in a phenomena] degree. [In this 
sense tho plural is geniuses. It was formerly 
also r/wrti.] 

llomer was the gruuti*r genius, Virgil tint better artist. 

Fupe, Iliad, JYof. 

The true genius In a mind of large general powers, acci- 
dentally determined to mime particular direction. 

Johnson. 


In building that house, ho won for himself, or for the 
immuless genius whom lie set to work, a place Iii the his- 
tory of art. E. A. Fireman, Venice, p. 141. 

Genius loot. |L.| Tlio presiding divinity of a pluco; 
lienee, the iwrvudhig spirit uf a pluco or an liiHlItutlon, as 
of a college. Heo dof. 1. ^gyn. 6. Abilities, Gifts, Talents, 
Tarts, Aptitude, Faculty, Cajneity, Genius, hujenuity. 
Cleverness, all iudlcutc special or excellent |niwer for do- 
ing work that I* more or less intellectual Abilities is 
tho most general and common word for intellectual flow- 
ers of the active suit. Intellectual comiicteiice to do ef- 
fective work ; abilities are alwayn either acquired or de- 
veloped. (Sou ability.) Gifts arc strictly endowments, 
or abilities regarded oa conferred by tlm Creator. (See 
aeimirement.) Talents conics to the same Idea, it* Bibli- 
cal origin (Mat. xxv. 14-30) making tho fHiwcr* *eom pri- 
marily Intrusted to one for use, or at lom>l given like 
money. Farts Is regaining IU former fHipularity and 
dignity, which it lost for a time ; in the last, century it 
stood for talents or excellent or siificrior endow- 
ments: as, ho is a man of parts, or lie is a iiimii of good 
natural jstrts , tho latter perliaiis Implying a failure to 
develop one’s gifts. Ajditude Is either natural bias or 
special fitness or skill ; it may bn native talent or dis- 
ciplined ability. Faculty is cultivated aptitude, a high- 
ly trained power of doing something Tim dlstiuctlon'he- 
tween a faculty for and the faculty of should lie noticed, 
the former being the kind of faculty now umlor consid- 
eration and the latter a bodily faculty, as the faculty of 
Sfieecli, hearing, otc. Cajmnty Ih receptive power: as. 
capacity to learn ; jt is a fsiwei of acquiring. 11 It is inosi 
remarkable In the different degrees or facility with which 
different men acquire a language." Sir J. Mackintosh. 
fHee ability,) Genius Is extraordinarily developed faculty, 
In many directions or In mm , it is csiioclaHy tlie creative 
power of original concept ion* ami combinations ; it lielongs 
with talents or gifts In set tiling primarily liestowed, not ac- 
quired, and It includes capacity mid aptitude In their high- 
est forms. Ingenuity is lower than genius, in seeming cul- 
tivated, not liestowed, In seeming less superhuman or phe- 
nomenal, and often in serving less exalted purposes : as, 
the ingenuity of tlm mechanic, of the rhetorician, of the 
sophist. Cleverness i* still lower, being a sort of mental 
dexterity, which is evinced in facility Inlearnlngor felicity 
i u expression ; it mav be a merely manual dexterity. (Heo 
quotation from Tolcrldgo under cleverness ) It should be 
noticed that ull those words, except parts, may lie used in 
tlm singular for skill or power or natural bent In some 
particular direction : as, ability In debate, a talent for 
drawing, the gift of conversation, an aptitude for scien- 
tific research, ingenuity In argument, etc. See wisdom 
and astute 

As we advance in life, we learn tlm limits of our abili- 
ties. Fronde, Short Studies on Great Subjects, li 813. 

Conversation In Its iietter part 

May be esteem'd a gift, mid not an art. 

Courier, Conversation, 1. 4 

Tin man of talents possesses them like su many tools, 
docs IWh Job with them, and there an oud : but the man of 
genius is jiossesscd by it, and it makes him into n book or 
a life according to its whim. 

Lowell , Fireside Travels, p. 64. 

All nty endeavors to distinguish myw If weru only for 
want of a great title and fortune, that I might lie used like 
a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts ; whether 



grains 

right or wrung l» no great matter. And an the reputation 
of wit anti great learning does the offlee of a riband or a 
coach and six. Swift, To liollngbruke. 

That IiIm style was no easy acquisition (though, of course, 
the apldudc was iiiunte), he IDrydeuJ himself tells us. 

Lowil, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 30. 

For, aliove all things, lie had what we Yankees call /ac- 
uity— the knack of doing everything. 

G. W. Curtis, In t. to Cecil Dreeme, p. 12. 

As the sum mid crown of what Is to lie done for technical 
etliiciillon, 1 look to the provision of a machinery for win- 
nowing out tlio cajtacUie* and giving them rcoim 1 . 

Huxley , Tech hdiicutlon 

Mir Isaac Newton and Milton were equally inen of Ge- 
mu h. Mir Kolierl Walpole and Lord Godolphlti were min- 
isters of great abilities, though they dltl iioIimihmchs either 
the brilliant talent* of Bolingbroku or the commanding 
ffeniu* of Chatham. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Then* Is also another species of genius w<> call ingenu- 
ity, or the Inventive faeiiUy, which frequently accompa- 
iilns or takes tliu place of the higher flights of getuu s, tout 
meantime lies idle, or fallow, to reerull Us jMiwers. 

Jon lire, Essay on Samuel Foote. 

Patience and tenacity of purpose art worth more than 
twice their weight of deecmcHH. 

Huxley/, Critiques and Addresses, p. 63. 

genleset. genteset, n. [The form genlvse is no 
doubt wrong; tho origin of yen tent it* uncer- 
tain.] An old architectural term of doubtful 
form an«l moaning: said l>y tho Oxford Glossary 
to liavo boon applied by William of Worcester 
apparently to tho cusps or featherings in the 
arch of a doorway. 
gennet 1 , n. Sccjcwwcfi. 
gennetft, a. S(»o genet-. 

Genoa velvet. Hoe Genoese velvet , under Geno- 
ese. 

genoblast (joii'o-bl&st.)* n. [NL. f < Gr. yhnq, 
sox, + fftjuffTn c, gorm.] TIio bisexual nucleus 
of an impregnated ovum, regarded os com- 
posed of a female part, feminonuclous, and of 
. a male part, inasculonucleus; a maritouucleus. 
J ! . I). Ait not, Proc. Host. Soc. Nut. Hist., XIX. 
170. 

genoblastic (jen-o-blas'tik), a. [< genoblast + 
•tc.J Gerininatiug us a result of union of sex- 
ual elements; gamogenotic; pertaining to a 
genoblast. Bee the extract. 

Tills author | E. Van ltonodon | . . . suggests tliatthe pe- 
ripheral promicletiH Is probably partially formed of sper- 
matic MUlistuiicu. that the central pruiiueleiiH Is female, and 


that the segmentation nucleus Is a compound Issly result- 
ing from the union of these two, mid Is iimlmhly, there- 
fore, Idsexual, Tills statement liielmlcs all the basal facta 


of the gcnablanttr theory. 

A Hyatt, Amur. Jour. Mcl , 3d ser., XXXI. 33H. 

Genoese (jon-o-os' or -ex'), a . and it. [< Genoa 
-4- -esc; ef. F.Genots, It. Genovese, < It. Gcntwa, 
< L. Genua , Genoa. Tho plural was formerly 
also Genoeses. Cf. G oho waif.] I. a. Relating 
or pertaining to Genoa, a city of northwestern 
Italy, or to tho republic of Genoa constituted 
by its citizens, existing from the tenth century 
till 1797, and very powerful in the middle ages. 
— Genoese embroidery, needlework done on lino linen 
or cotton, with outlines of thin cord and buttonliole- 
atltcli, imrts of tho material ladug cut away and the ojien- 
Ings tilled wJtii wheels and other simple patterns - Geno- 
ese velvet, n rich fabric of which tie* pattern is in velvet 
pile and the liackgrouiid flat mid auioutli, of silk or silk 
and gold. The manufacture of this velvet is not peculiar 
to (tenon. Also called Genoa vdivt. 

JL n. stnff. and pi. An inhabitant or u na- 
tive, or tho people, of Geuou. 

Also Genorvse. 

genouill&re (zh<wiU-lyar'), n. [F., < genott, < 
L. genu = E. knee.'] 1 , Milit . : (a) The kuec- 

S ieoe, of hammered iron, introduced toward 
lo close of tho thirteenth century, and worn 
at first over the eliuusses of mail, being held 
in place by a 
strap passing 
round the leg, 
and consisting 
at first of a 
dish-shaped or 
slightly point- 
ed roundel. ( h ) 

An articulated 
.piece forming 
a part of the 
jam bo or of 
the euissart in 
the fourteenth 
century, and 
later furnished 
with largo wings which projected backward on 
each side of the knee-joint. — 2. In fort. : (a) 
The part of the interior slope of the parapet 
below tho sill of an embrasure, serving to cover 
tho lower part of the gun-carriage, (b) The 
height of the parapet above the banquette in a 
barbette battery. 



f .rnmiilltrc, tnlildlr of i^th century. 
(I ? rum ViollcMe Oik ‘h " l Met. du M obi Her 

fr.UM.Hlb " ) 
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-gtnous. [(1) < LL. -genus, -a, -tax, or as noun or 
adj. of one term., < L. genu, m., -born, as in indi- 
genus, indtgena, native, indigenous, amnigena, 
river-born, montigena, mountain-born, etc. : see 
-gen. (2) < -gen + -ous, as in aero-gen-ous, nitro- 
gen-ous.] 1. The terminal element in some 
words of Latin origin, meaning 4 -bom,’ as in fa- 
digenous, bom within a country, omnigenous , 
river-bom, montigenous, mountain-bom, etc. — 
2. The termination of adjectives from nouns 
in -gen, as in acrogenous , nitrogenous, etc. 
Genovese (jen-$-v5s' or -v6z')> O. and n. [ME. 
Genevayse; < It. Genovese, < Genera, Genoa: see 
Genoese.'] Same as Genoese. [Rare.] 

Being hul a Genovese, 

1 am liandlod worse than had I lwcn a Moor. 

Tennyson, Columbus. 

Genowayt, n. [Early mod. E. also Genowey, 
Genowauf, etc. (and as an existing surname Jane- 
way, Jannaway , Jannay , Janney), < ME. Jane- 
wey, Januaye , Januey , usually in pi. Janeweys , 
Januaycs, etc., orig. also sing., Genevayse , etc., 
a Genoese, a merchant engaged iu the Genoese 
trade, < It. Genovese , aGenoobe, < Genera, Genoa: 
see Genoese , Genovese.] A Genoese. 

John Dory (a Genowey , as 1 conjecture). 

It. Carew , Survey of Cornwall (1002), p. 136. 

Ambrose Grlmuiil, a Qenowaxe, lying in garrison In the 
isle and city of Chiu. Qrimeston, Goularl, U g 1. (AT ares.) 

genre (zhon'r), n. [F., kind, genus, mode, stvle, 
otc.: particularly in the arts, with a distinct 
epithet; < h. genus (gener-), kind: see genus and 
gender, n.] 1. Genus; kind; sort; style. [Rare.] 

The prodlgiouN wealth of our language in beautiful works 
of till * genre is almost unknown. 

S. Lamer, Mcl. of Rug. Verse, p. 246. 

2. In painting, specifically, a representation of 
some phase or common life, as a domestic inte- 
rior, a rural or village scene, etc. The term Is 
sometimes used III the same reuse with reference to sculp- 
ture and the drama. Iu French it is also applied with a 
descriptive epithet to other kinds of painting, as genre 
hlstorlquu, the historical style ; genre du paysage, the land- 
scu|M) style. In English writing it is most commonly used 
In combination as a descriptive term, either with or with- 
out a hyphon : as, genre pictures ; a genre painter. 

There ore comic and genre pictures of parties. 

J . F. Clarke , Ten Great lteltgioiis, vl. 1. 

Only within these few centuries has painting been di- 
vided into historical, landscape, marine, architectural, 
genre, animal, stUl-life, etc. 

II. Speneer, Universal ITogress, p. 22. 

Bis subjects, too, wore no longer tho homely things of 
the f/rore-palnter. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 6(10. 

gens (jenz), n. ; pi .gentes (jen'tez). [L., a clan 
or family (see def.), a race, nation, people, < 
■/ gen in gignere, OL. genere, begot, produce, 
genus, a race, kind, allied to E. kin and kind: 
see genus, kin, kind, n.] 1. In ancient Rome, a 
clan or house embracing soveral families claim- 
ing descent from a common ancestor, united 
by a common name and by certain religious 
rites and legal privileges and obligations, but 
not nocessarily Dy consanguinity: as, the Fa- 
bian gens, all bearing the name Fabius; tho 
Julian gens, all named Julius; the Cornelian 
tjens, otc. Hence — 2. In historical and ethno- 
logical use, a tribe or clan; anv community of 
persons in a primitive state of society consti- 
tuting a distinct or independent branch of a 
general aggregate or race. 

The union of the gentes or nations is temporary and oc- 
casional only : when the emergency is over each tnbitl ruler 
is independent as before. Stubb *, Const Hist, 1 22. 

There was nothing between the worship of the House- 
hold aud the worship of tho Gen*. 

W. & Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 141. 

gent 1 ! (jont), a. [< ME. gent, < OF. gent, F. gent 
= Pr. gent ss OSp. gento, Olt. gente , pretty, tine, 
abbr., with recession of accent, from L. gentilis, 
gentle, etc. : see gentle, genteel, gentry, Jaunty.] 

1. Noble; gentle. 

A1 or a Knyght was fair and gent. 

Chaucer , Air Thopas, 1. 4. 

lie lov'd, as was his lot, a Lady gent. 

Spmser,*. Q. , I. ix. 27. 

2. Neat; slender; elegant. 

Fair was the yonge wyf, and ther withal 
Ah ony wesll ntr body gmt and smal. 

Chaucer , Miller's Tale, 1. 48. 

Her middle was both small and pent. 

Greene. Description of the Shepherd and his Wife. 

3. Polished; refined. 

The gooe with hire facounde gsnt. 

Chaucer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 668. 

gent 9 (jent), n. [Abbr. of gentleman, first used 
in the 10th century, prob. at first with some 
ref. to gent*, a., but in more general use taken 
up in speech from the written abbr. “ gent .” in 
law records, lists of names, etc., and In plays, 


as « 1st Gent.” M 9d Gent,” etc.] An abbiv- 
viation of genueman. rVnlj^r; in literary nae, 
humorous or coUoqniaL] 

And behold, at this moment the reverend pent enters 
from the vestry. Thackeray, JTewoomea, xliv. 

The thing named “pants" In certain documents, 

A word not made for gentlemen, but prats. 

O. W. Ilotmes, Urania, 
gtnteel (jen-tfiP), a. [In this form first found 
in the 17th century, being an E. adaptation of 
gentile pronounced as in the contemporary F. 
gentil, m., gentile, t. (the • pron. as E. ee ), gentle, 
affable, courteous (see gentile, a., 4); another 
form in imitation of the F. pron. was jantee, 
janty, now jaunty. From the OF. form of toe 
same word is reg. derived the E . gentle, while 
gentile , except in the obs. sense "genteel,’ is 
directly from the L. See gentle, gentile, genty, 
jaunty.] 1. Polite; well-bred; decorous in 
manners or behavior ; refined : as, genteel com- 
pany. 

The colony l New IlavonJ was iiuder the conduct of as 
holy, and as prudent, and aa genteel persona as moat that 
over visited these nooks of America. 

C. Mather , Mag. Chris., L 0. 

A genteel man, brother of tho Caiiuacam of Glrge, came 
to see me, whom I had seen at the Aga's. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, 1. 123. 

Isn't he a handsome man?— tell mu that.— A genteel 
man ? a pretty figure of a man ? 

Sheridan, The Bivals, Iv. ?, 

2. Adapted to, suitable for, or characteristic 
of polite society; free from vulgarity or mean- 
ness in appearance, quality, amount, etc.; ele- 
gant; becoming; adequate: as, genteel man- 
ners; a pen tool address; gen feel comedy; a gen- 
teel income or allowance. 


[Mercier] soon returned and took a house In ('event 
_ irdeu, uaintln 
a genteel style c 


garden, painting portraits and pictures of familiar life lu 
* j of fils own, and with a little of Watteau. 


mo uwii. miu wiwi it iivoirr mi ww utnruu, 

Walpole , Anecdotes of Painting, IV. Ilf. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortnne Is preca- 
rious is mistaken. I can assure you . . . that it is both 
genteel aud perfectly safe. Cowper. 

Tho crowd was Insupportable, and . . . there was not a 
genteel face to be seen. 

Jane Austen , North anger Abbey, p. 20. 

3. Fashionable; stylish; 4 la mode. 

’Tis the most genteel and received wear nowywir 

B. Jenson, Cynthia's Bevels, 1. 1. 

Do now send a genteel conveyance for them ; for, I as- 
sure you, they were most of them used to ride In their 
own carriages. Sheridan , School for Scandal, ivT 1. 

lie endeavors hard to niako rascality genteel, by con- 
verting rascals into coxcomlis. 

WhijtpU, Eos. and Bov., II. 112. 

Genteel business {thent.\ See business.— The genteel, 
that which is gontoul ; the manners of well-brua or fash- 
ionable society ; “the fashionable." 

Mr. Adams, delightful as he is, line no pretension to 
“the genteel* 

JL L. Stevenson , Some Gentlemen in Fiction. 
Bgyn. Genteel, Polite, well-mannered, polished. Genteel 
refers to the outward chiefly; jtnlite to the outward ss 
an expression of Inward refinement and kindness. Gen- 
teel has latterly tended to express a somewhat fastidious 
pride of refinement, family position, and the like. Gen- 
teel is often largely iiouativo, meaning free from what la 
low, vulgar, or connected with the uncultivated classes; 
jtolite is positive and active, meaning that one acts in a 
certain wav. Polite has. however, a passive meaning, 
that of ( polished’ : as, polite society, polite literature. See 
Itolite. 

genteeUse (jen-tsriz), y. t.\ pret. and jg >p. gen- 


~treliscd^ ppr. gtmteelizhig. jX genteel 


-ise.] 


To render genteel. [Rare/ 

A man cannot dress but his ideas get cloth’d at the same 
time; and if he dresses like a gentleman, every one of 
them stands presented to his imagination genteeliisd along 
with him. Sterne , Tristram Shandy, lx. 13. 

genteelly (jen-terii), adv. In a genteel man- 
ner; inthe manner of well-bred people. 

Most exactly, negligently, genteelly dress’d I 


ve long negiecteu nun as uemg a pronigate or 
rowne more genteelly calls him) a privileged writer, 
akes die lllierty to say any thing, and whose re- 
i is no scandal. WatcHam, Works, X. 414. 


Steele, Grief A -la- Mode, II. 1. 
1 have long neglected him as being a profligate or (as 

Mr. Browne more i 

who takes t 
preach 1 

genteelness ( jen-ternes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being genteel ; gentility. [Rare.] 

Next to him [Correglo] Pamieggfano has dignified tho 
$ penteelnee* of modern effeminacy, by uniting It with the 
simplicity of the antients and the grandeur and severity 
of Michael Angela Sir J. Beynolds, Discourses, Iv. 

Gentele’s green. See green*. 
genteriet, genteriset, n. Middle English forms 
of gentry. Chaucer. 
gentes* n. Plural of gem. 
genteset* n. See geiUese. 
genthlte (gen'tblt), n. [After a mineralogist, 
Dr. F. A. Ghntk of PeaBrjlvania (born 1820).] 
A hydrous silicate of nickel and magnesium* 
occurring in amorphous stalactitic merasta- 




Mans of oa apple-green eolor on chromite at 
Texas, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
genttn, (jen'shian), a. [< ME. geneyan , < OF. 
gentiane = Sp. Pg. gcndana, < L. gentiana , Gr. 
yEVTiavfi, also 
yrvrdfc, gen- 
tian; i&ia to 
have been 
named after 
an Illyrian 
king Gentius, 

Or. 

who was the 
first to dis- 
cover its 
properties.] 

The common 
name for spe- 
cies of the 
genus Gen- 
tiana. The of- 
Acinal gentian, 
affording the 
gentian-root of 
phannadats, i» 
the G. lutea, a 
tall handsome 
species »f south- 
erti and central 
Europe, though 
the roota of oth- 
er aperies, as of 

G punmrea and GcntUn {Gentian* intern). 

G. Pannonica , 

are frequently aulmtltnted for it The more common 
American gentians are the fringed gentian IG. crinata ), 
with showy sky-blue, delicately fringed corollas, and the 
closed gentian (G. Andrcwsii) and soapwort-gentiau (G 
Sajtonaria), both with nearly closed corollas. 

More sad than nlioery, making In good sooth. 

Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn spring. 

LotntU , Legeud of lirlttany, 1, 16. 

False gentian, Plcurogync Carinthiaca. a gentlanacoous 

{ riant of Europe, northern Asia, and western North Amer- 
ca. - Horse-gentian, Triosteum perfoliatum, a caprifo- 
liaceous plant of North America, with a bitter root.— 
Spurred gentian, Halenia dcfiexa, a gentlanacoous plant 
of North America, the corolla of which has 4 or 6 spurs. 

Gentiana (jen-flhi-an'tt or -S'nfi), n. [L., gen- 
tian: see gentian.] A genus of plants, the typo 
of the order Gentianacew , They are perennial or 
annual herbs, with opposite, entire, and glabrous leaves, 
and usually showy, bright-colored flowers. There are about 
iso species, found ill the mountains and temperate re- 
gions of tlie northern hemisphere, throughout the Andes, 
and very sparingly in Australia and New Zealand ; over 40 
are natives of the United States. Thu flowers are usually 
blue, hut aro sometimes yellow, white, or (in the Andes) 
red. All tlie species are characterised by an extremely bit- 
ter principle, without astringeucy or acridity, on which 
account the roots of various species, especially of the 
European G. lutea, are uBed in medicine as a tonic. See 
gentian.— Gentians, blue. Same as spirit-blue. 

Gentianaooa (joimhia-nfi'R§-$), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gentiana + -acew.] A natural order of gam- 
opetalous exogens, including about 50 genera 
and 500 widely distributed species. They Are 
smooth bitter lierlM, with mostly opposite, entire, and ses- 
sile leaves, regular flowers, and a usually one-oellcd cap- 
sule with numerous small seeds. Besides the typical ge- 
nus, Gentiana ^ the other principal genera are Lisianthus, 
Swertia, and Erythnea. The order also includes the fa- 
miliar genera Sabbatia and Frasera, and the bog-liean, 
Menyanthe s. which Is remarkable In the order for Its al- 
ternate, petlolate, and mostly trifollolato leaves. 

gentianaceons (jen-shia-na'shius), a. Pertain- 
ing or belonging to the’ Gentianacew. 
gentlanal (jeu'shian-al), a . [< gentian + -a?.] 
Pertaining to tho’geutians, or to the Gentia- 
nacew, 

gentian-bitter (jon'shian-bit'Gr), n. A more 
or less pure gentiopicrin. 
gentianella (jen-shia-nel'ji), n. [NL., dim. of 
L. gentiana, gentian:' see gentian,} 1. A com- 
mon name for Gentiana acaulis, a dwarf peren- 
nial species of the Alps, bearing large, beauti- 
ful, intensely blue flowers. — 2. A particular 
shade of blue. 

gentian-spirit (jen'shian-spir'it), n. An alco- 
holic liquor produced by the vinous fermenta- 
tion of an infusion of gentian. It is much 
drunk by the Swiss. Imp. Diet, 
gentianwort (jen'shian-wArt), n. A plant be- 
longing to the order Gentianacew. 
gentilt, <*. and n, A Middle English form of 
gentle, 

gentile (jen'til or -til), a, and n, [In defs. 1, 
2, 3 directly from L.; in def. 4 from F. gentil, 
m., gentile , f., gentile, also, formerly, genteel, 
gentle (see genteel, gentle ), » Sp. gentil » Pg. 
gentid at It. gentile , gentile, < L. genttiit, of or 
belonging to the same gens or clan, of or be- 
longing to the same nation or people, pi. gen- 
tiles, foreigners as opposed to Romans, in LL. 
opposed to Jewish or Christian, the heathen, 
pagans, with sing. gentiUs, a heathen, < gen(t-)s, 
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a tribe, family, elan: see gens,] La, 1. Of 
or belonging to a gens or clan; of the same 
clan or family. 

Another result [of Solon’s policy] was to increase the 
number of peoplo who stood outside those gentile and 
phratric divlsious which were concomitants of the patri- 
archal typo and of personal rule. 

U. Spencer, Frin. A Soriol., f 488. 

The Agnatic Gentile groups, consisting of all the de- 
scendants, through males, of u common male ancestor, 
began to exist In every association of men and women 
whioh held together for more than u single generation. 

Mams, Early taw ami Custom, p 287, uoto A. 

2 (in this senBe only icn'til). In Scrip,, be- 
longing to a non-Jowisu nation; pertaining to 
a heathen people: in tiio United (States, applied 
by the Mormons to persons not of their church. 
[Commonly with a capital letter.] 

Now again is there a posit! vu nucleus of Gentile influence 
. . . renewed in the city [Suit take], 

S. Baltics, Our New West, p. 209. 

3. In gram,, expressing nationality, local ex- 
traction, or place of abode ; describing or desig- 
nating a person as belonging to a certain race, 
country* district, town, or locality by birth or 
otherwise: as, a gentile noun (as Greek, Arab, 
Englishman, etc.); a gentik adjective (as Flor- 
entine, Spanish , etc.). — 4f. Worthy of a gentle- 
man; genteel; honorable. Hue* genteel, gen Ik, 
Wo make art servile, and the trade gentile 
(Vet tath corrupted with Ingenious guile). 

To coiu|muui earth, and with lier empty store 
To fill our arms, and grasp one handful more. 

Guarlcs, Emblems, II. 2. 

Till at last the greatest slavery to sin bo accounted but 
good humour, and a gentile compliance with the fashions 
of the world. ShlUngficet, Sermons, I. II. 

For riotinus, bis deportment was so gentile, that his 
audience was compos'd of a continence of the noblest and 
most illustrious jiersonogcB of Rome. 

lip. Parker , Platonick Philos., p. 31. 
a=Syn. 2. m. 

H. n. 1. A member of a gens or clan. 

Thu Agnail were a group of actual or adoptive descen- 
dants, tlimiigb males, from a known and rcmcmlMTed an- 
cestor ; the Gentiles were a similar group of descendants 
from an ancestor long since forgotten. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 288, note A. 

2 (jen'til). In Scrip,, one belonging to a non- 
Jowish nation; any person not a Jew; a hea- 
then ; sometimes, in later writings, one who is 
neither a Jew nor a Christian. [Commonly 
with a capital in this use and the next.] 

In tlie beginning of Christianity, the Fathers writ Contra 
gimtea, and Contra Gentiles, they were all one : But after 
all wore Christians, tlie tatter sort of People still retain'd 
the name of Gentiles, throughout the four ITnvlnccs of 
the Roman Empire. Selden, Table-Talk, p. fig, 

3 (jen'til). Among tlie Mormons, one who is 
not of their church. — 4. In grant., a noun or 
an adjective derived from the name of a coun- 
try or locality, and designating its natives or 
people: as, the words Italian, American, Athe- 
nian, ntto gentiles, mftyiL 2, Gentile, Barbarian , Pagan , 
Heathen. A barbarian was to the Creeks a foreigner, es- 
pecially one of alien sjieuch; in the New Testament the 
word seems to mean a stranger or foreigner, but In Bom. 
I. 14 ono not a Greek, and therefore not eulthated. Pri- 
marily. a Gentile , or the word of wliieh it whs ii transla- 
tion, signified to the Jews one not u Jew, hut later one 
who was neither Jow nor Cliiistlun, or, from the Roman 
standpoint, one not a Roman. Pagan and heathen are 
primarily tlie same in meaning ; hut pagan is sometimes 
distinctively applied to those imtions that, although wor- 
shiping false gods, are more eiilttvnted, as the Greeks and 
Romans, and heathen to uncivilized idolaters, as the tribes 
of Africa. A Mohammedan is not counted u jKtgun, much 
less a heathen See infidel. 

Glory, honour, and pence, to every man that worketh 
good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. Rom. 11. 10. 

The long struggle between the habits, manners, and 
moral sentiments of the barbarians and the totally oppo- 
site characteristics of Roman life. 

StUb 1 , Stud. Med. Hist., p. 41. 

I’d ruthcr ta 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleusAtit lea. 

Have gllnijMies tlrnt would make me less forlorn. 

Wordsworth, Mi sc. Sonnets, i. 83. 

The missionaries did not disdain to work upon the senses 
of the heathen by anything thatcould impart a higher dig- 
nity to the Christian ciiltus as compared with the pagan, 
Grimm, Tent. Mythol. (trans.), I. 6. 

gentllessat, *. [Also gentlesse; < ME. genti- 
lessc , < OF. gentiksse , gentry, gentility, nobili- 
ty, pi, gentilesscs, pretty conceits, devices, as F. 

C Ulcsse (as Pr. Sp. Pg. gentilesa = It. genti- 
u,< gentile , gentle, noble, etc.): see gentle, 
Gentrice and gentry, q. v., are other forms of 
the same word.] Gentle birth: character or 
manners of a jierson of gentle birth; courtesy; 
complaisance ; delicacy. 

For som folk wol ta wounen for richesse, 

And som for strokes, and som for gentillesse. 

Chaucer , Miller's Tale, 1 190. 
Her yenres advancing her to the use of reason, there 
was a pretty emulation among them who should render 


gentility 

her mlstresse of most gentilessee, and teach her the most 
witty and subtile discourses, to serve tier upon all occa- 
sions. Comical Hist. i\f Franc ion (1666). 

gentilisht (jcn'til-ish), a, [< gentile + -wA 1 .] 
Heathenish; pagan. 

I cannot hut yet furdcr admire, on the other side, how 
anyniAii, . . . being a Christian, can assume such extrarr 
diuary Honour and Worship to himself, while the Kingdom 
of Christ our common King and tard 1* hid to this 'World, 
and such ttentihsh imitation forbid in express words by 
himself to all his 1)1 m iplca Milton, Free Commonwealth 

gentilism (jen'tll-izm), n. [= Sp. Pg. gentilis - 
mo; as gentile + -«*«#.] The state or charac- 
ter of being gentile or a gentile : formerly, hea- 
thenism; paganism; tlie worship of false gods. 

A froe Commonwealth . plainly commended, or ruth- 
er enjoin’d by our Saviom hiuiHclf, to all Christians, not 
without remarkable disallow mice, and the brand of Gett- 
tthsin upon Kingship. Milton , hi ee Commonwealth. 

A proselyte could not ho admit ted from gentilism or 
Idolatry, unless he gave up Ills name to the religion. 

Jer. Tagloi , \\niks(cd. lS3fc). II. 408. 

gentilitl&l (jen-ti-lish'nl), a. Same us gcntih- 

ttovs. 

It will . . . he found upon examination that, according 
to the historians, the public devotion wax principally di- 
rected towards gentililial, tutelary, mid local deities. 

Farmer, Worship of Human Spirits, ill. { 1. 

httlims, the local name, from which tlie gentilitial noun 
“ I'athriisim " is formed, occurs frequently In the writings 
of the Jewish prophets, where It designates, apparently, a 
dish let of Egypt. G. Jlaichnson, Origin of NhIIoiih, II. 218. 

gentilitious (jon-ti-lish'us). a. [= Sp. gentili- 
cto , < U gentihtius, more correctly gentil ictus, 
belonging to a particular clan or gens, also na- 
tional, < ytmiilis : see gentile .] Pertaining to a 
gens or aggregate family; peculiar to a gens, 
people, or nation. 

Nor is It prmeil or probable that Sergius changed the 
name of Boccadl Force, for this was his almanie or genti- 
litums appellation. Sir T. Brain w, Vulg. Err., vlt. 16. 

Sir Thomas Brow lie uses with effect the argument Unit 
a mixed race cannot have u national smell. Among a 
mongrel people, he contends, no odor could ta genhlOious. 

/* Bohwson, Under the Him, p. K00. 

gentility ( jell-1 i 1 'i-t i \ w. [< M E. gen tykie, < OF. 
gentilitc, gentle birth, F. gcntihk = Bp. genti- 
litlatl ss Pg. gcntiluliuk = It. gcntilitit, heatlien- 
isin, < Tj. gentilitn(t-)s , ri'lntioiiHliip in the sume 
gens, LL. hcatheninni, < gen tilts, gentile: hoc 
gentile , gentle .] 1. The quulity or state of bo- 
longing to a certain gens, clan, or family; gen- 
tile relationship or stock. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

Tlie surname 1 b the name of tlie gentilihe mid stocke, 
willed) tlie sonne doth tuke of the fatlici ulwiiles, iir tlie 
old Romans did. Sir T. Smith, Commonwealth, iii. 8. 

“Prohibition of marriage would stuelv cudmigir ’ tlio 
gentility of tlie nation. N. and if , 7Ui w>r , IV. 18T*. . 

The grammarian observes that there is a certain agna- 
tion and gentility among words. AIM lie ensi s of the noun 
ACniillus are descended from tlie nominative, just ns all 
the members of tlie gens /Emilia, nil the Amilii, are de- 
scended from a single original /KiiiIIIiih jVarro. lie Lln- 
gnA LutlnA, vlll 4. | Tlie Itonimis, Mien fore, rcgartlod gen- 
tility ns a kinship among nicn not i HNcntially different from 
agnation. Maine, Early taw and Custom, p 283, note A. 

2f. Noble or gentle birth. 

Hy ham vclpetli of hare gentyMi ( , nor thet liy weneth 
by of gentile wozc |They lamst of tlieir gentility, for they 
think to ta of goutlc blood | 

Ayenlnte of Iniryt (P. E. T. H ), p 89. 

Eyther the eniiiiniiiient mihc must lie weltliy, mid the 
gentyl uml noble men needy and niiseriihle : oi ellvs, ex- 
cludyng gentylitic, al men must he of out* degro and sort, 
and a new liunm proubh d. 

Sir T. Fly ot, The Govornour, 1. 2. 

3f. People of good birth ; gentry. 

Gavelkind must needs In the end make a fioor gentility. 

Sir ./. Davies, State of Ireland. 

4f. Gentile character; paganism; heathenism. 

Places, landes, or eoastes, . . . as well within the const es 
and limites of gentility as within the dominions and Mclg 
niories of tlie snyd mighty Euijierour and Duke. 

Hakluyt's Vo yages, I. 272. 

When the people tagan to esple the fHlslKHid of oracles, 
whereupon nil gentilihe was built, theli heart wen* vtterly 
nuerted from It Hooker, Jkjcles. Polity, v. f 2. 

6. The quality or state of being genteel ; con- 
dition, appearance, or manner characteristic of* 
polite society; genteel behavior; fashionable- 
ness; stylishness. 

’TIh meet a gentle heart should ever shew 
By eoiirtesio the fruit of true gentility 

Sir J. l/anngton. 

Neither did they establish their r lalms in gentility at the 
expense of thefr tailors— for ns >et tlnmi- offenders against 
tlie pockets of society, and the tranquillity of nil aspiring 
young gentlemen, were unknown in New Amsterdam. 

Irmng, Knickerbocker, p. I7fi. 

In the elder English dramatists. . there la a con- 
stant recognition of gentility, ns If u noble behaviour were 
as easily marked In the society of tliuir age as color is in our 
American population. Emerson, Essays, 1st aer., p. 223. 
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gentillse ( jen'ti-ttz), ». ; pret. and pp. gmUUzcd, 
. ppr. gcntilizing. [Formerly also gentleize; < 
gcntil (now gentle) or gentile + -tee. Cf. genteel- 
tee.'] I. traits. To render gentle, polite, or 
goiillemunly; raise to the rank of gentlemen. 
[Itaro.J 

Dissembling hroakers, made of all deedpts, 

Who falHiftc your measures and your weights 
T Inrleh youi seines, uml your vnthilfty Soiih 
T o tfnitxln * wltli proud possessions. 

Syh'ester, tr. of Du Burtas's \\ eeks, i. 3. 

Religion Ih the iiiohI gentlemanly tiling in the world. 
It alone will gentihze, If iimiilxtKl with cant. Cnlrrulge. 

n. mtrans. 1. To livo like a getilihs or like 
a lientiinn. 

God s known Denouncement against the genhltztng Is- 
raelites, who, though they were govern'd In a Cnmmoii- 
wealth of God's own ordaining, he only thlr King, they his 
peculiar People, yet . . . clamour'd fora KIiik 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

2f. To play tlie gentleman. Norton , Survey- 
or’s Dialogue (100H). 
gentillyt, ndv. S urgently. Chaucer. 
gentiopicrin (jen'ti-o-pik'rin )/w. [ < genti(an) 
+ Gr. irtKtrig, hitter.] Tho hitter principle of 
gentian (CoqTIyoOi.,), u neutral body crystalliz- 
ing in colorless need les w liieh are freely soluble 
in water. l\ S. Dispnisatory. 
gentisic (j«n-t.iH'ik), a. Pertaining to or do- 
rived from gentian : as, gentisic acid. ICncyc. 
lint. 

gentle (jon'II), a. and n. f Early mod. E. also 
jentle ; < ME. gmtcl, gcntell , gen til f gentyt, gen- 
tile, gentito , also with initial j. jcntilh, jentyllc, 
sometimes junta it (of. mod. jaunty, janty ), of 
nolile or good birth, noble, comely, gentle, etc., 
< OF. gcntil , of nolile or good birth, gentle, gra- 
cious, kind, pretty, etc., F. gcntil , pretty, noble, 
= IV. Bp. Pg. gen til = It. gentile , noble, gen- 
teel, polite, humane, pretty, otc., < h. genhlts , 
of or iielonging to the same elan or gens, also 
foreign (see gentile), ML. of noble or good birth, 
noble, etc., < L. gen(t-)s, a race, family, clan: 
see gens. The L. gen tilts appears in E. in many 
different forms, namely, gentle, genteel, gent to, 
and abbr. gent, genty, jaunty, Janty, otc.: see 
theso forms.] I. a . 1. Of good birth or fami- 
ly; well-born; siieeitlenlly, belonging to the 
gentry us distinguished from the nobility: as, 
the studies of noble and gentle youth. 

Kyngo Itrnngorc hndde a gent ill lady to IiIh wlf, that 
was doughter to kyngu Adryau, the Km]R*rour of Con- 
stantynenoble, that wiim myghty and rlclu*. 

Merlin (K. E. T 8 ), li. 186. 
Clerk-like, exjierioiie'd, which no Ichh adoriiH 
Our gentry than our parenlB' noble names 
lu whom* micccHH w« are gentle. Shak , W. T , I. 2. 

1 am tut gentle an yourself, oh f roulNiru 
Fletcher (and aunt her), Lovu'h Pilgrimage, tl. 1. 

2. Pertaining to or charm* toriHtie of good birth 
or station; honorable; respectable; refined. 

Qentille of nvrliire, ct noble of lymtge. 

Was mm that bore annure, that did Biillk vassalage. 

Hob. of Jirnnne , p. 188. 

A hedge-lmrn swain 

That doth preaume to boost of gentle blood. 

S '/ink., l lien. VI., tv. 1. 

3. Of well-bred character or quality; gracious; 
courteous; kindly and considerate ; not rough 
or harsh; mild; soothing: as, u gentle nurse; 
a gentle nature, manner, voice. 

Sir Gawetn soldo that he hadde well devised, aud that 
of gentell lierte moved this purpos. 

Merlin ( JR. E. T. H ) f ill. 013. 
The gentle inlnde by gentle deeds Is kiiowiu* 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. ill. l. 

It armies nil attractive and gentle nature in him [ Askel, 
that Ills senlng mail dtod of grief when ho was arrested 
H W. Dixon , lflst Church of Eng , vll 

4. Tame; docile; tractable: peaceable; not 
wild or refractory: as, a gentle horse or hawk. 

The ruffians . . . took 
And Imre him to the naked hall of Doorm 
(Ills gentle churgcr following him uuled). 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

5f. Improved by cultivation; ameliorated; do- 
mesticated. 

If thou wilt take of a dentil tree 
Not wlldo hUh nlle without* asperltee, 

When it is two u*rp olde or 111., to thrive, 

Goode is to sette it 

Falladius, llusbnndriv (E. E. T 8.), p. SC. 
Soft ; mild in action, performance, or use; 
not rude or boisterous : as, a gentle breeze ; a 
gentle tap ; a gentle toue. 

The quality of mercy Is not strain’d ; 

It droppctli as the gentle ruin from heaven 
Upon the place beuealh. Shak., M. of V., tv. 1. 
TIu* jiath of the gentle winds Is seen, 
Where the small waves dance, and the young woods lean. 

Bryant. Song of the Stars. 
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7f. Refreshing; reviving. 

There growethe f nlle rale Wyn, that men clepen BJgon, 
that is fulle myghty ana gentyue in drynkynge. 

Mandevule, Travels, p. 900. 

8. Gradual; easv; not steep; moderate in de- 
gree; not sharply defined: as, a gentle slope; 
the gentle curves of a river or a figure. 

At certain places the inclination changes from a gentler 
to a steeper slo]»o. Tyndall , Forms of Water, p. 106. 

Shoreward, sometimes in terraces, often with Inclines 
so gentle hh hardly to be traced, the trim lawns steal softly 
to the river s lunik. Harper's Mag., LXXV1I. 167. 

Gentle falcon, same as /afamyentie.— Gentle reader, 
courteous, considerate reader: a phrase common until re- 
cently especially In tho prefaces of Imoks. 

Receive thankfully, gentle reader, those sermons faith- 
fully collected, without any sinister suspicion of anything 
in the name l>eiiig added or adempt. 

Latimer , Sermons (1649), Pref. 

The gentle craft, a descriptive phraso used s|>cclfloally 
fur shoomaklng and (after Isaak Walton) for angling. 
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Marry, because you have drunk with the King, 

And the King hath so graciously pledged you, 

You shall no more lie called shoemakers ; 

But you and yours, to the world a end, 

Shall be called the trade of the gentle craft. 

Greene, George-a-Greene (1609). 

And since that, one of the gentle craft, who took me In- 
finitely for the excellent gulft hu had in tickling a lady's 
Intel. The Wizard (MS. Play, 1640). 

lie | Venator] agrees to acconqmny Plseator in his sport, 
adopts him as his master and guide, uml in time becomes 
initiated Into the practice and mysteries of the gentle craft. 

Chambers, rye. of Eng. Lit., Isaak Walton. 

The gentle (or gentler) MX, women collectively ; wo- 
mankind : opposed to the sterner sex. »Byn. 8 and 4u Gen- 
tle, Meek, Bland, Soft, Tame, Mild ; placid, dovelike, quiet, 
peaceful, pacific, moderate, clement, lenient, merciful, 
kind, indulgent ; tractable, docile. Of the first six words, 
meek applies only to personal character and laihuvlor ; it 
Is wholly good in the Bible, and now Indicates a defect of 
character only occasionally by liyiwrhole. Thu others may 
be cither physical or morul The meaning of Hand is 
founded upon the pleasant feeling of warm brooxea, etc ; 
it suggests a peculiarly soothing impression, as a bland 
demeunor, or ail artful endeavor to maku such an Impres- 
sion. Soft suggests that which yields somewhat upon 
physical contact, aud huuce anything not making firm re- 
sistance or striking hard. As to animals, gentle refers to 
nature, being opimsud to nwr/A or fierce , while tame is 
opposed to wild, and refers to familiarity with man* as, a 
tame duck. Tame In used In a bud sense of spirit and of 
Intellectual productions: as, a tame spirit; some very 
tame remarks. Mild goes further than gentle in express- 
ing softness of nature ; it Is chiefly a word of nature or 
character, while gentle is chiefly a word of action. Mild 
is sometimes opposed to acrut, tart, etc. 

Ho [Roger Williams] does not show himself a very 
strong or very wise man, but a thoroughly gentle and good 
one. LoireU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 246. 

Blessed are the meek : for they shall Inherit the earth. 

Mat. v. 6. 

As meek as tho man Moses, and withal , 

Ab bold as in Agrippu's presence Paul. 

Cowjtrr, Ex|>o*tulatloi!, 1 444. 

Wherefore cannot I lu* 

Like things of the season gay, like the lioiiiitlful season 
bland* Tennyson, Maud, iv. 

A sqft answer tumoth away wrath. ITov. xv. 1. 

The historian himself, tame and creeping as he Is in Ills 
ordinary style, worms jn sympathy with the Emperor 
IGmsarJ. De Quinrey, Philos, of Rom. Hist 

My mother was as mild as any Balnt, 
llalf-riuionixed by all that look'd on her. 

Tennyson, Prinooss, L 

EL n. 1. A person of good family; a per- 
son of gentle birth; a gentleman. [Obsolete 
or poetical.] 

Art tlion a Gentle t llue with gentle friendes. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (od. Arber), p, 67. 

How doos my father?— CfentfM, lnethlnks you frown. 

Shak., T. of the S., Hi. 2. 
Pome in your war array, 

Gmlles and Commons ! 

Scott, Pibroch of Donald Dhu. 

2. In falconry, a faloon-gexitle ; a trained 
hawk: whence one of the names of tho com- 
mon goshawk of Europe, Falco gentilis. 

O, for a falconer's voice, 

To lure tills tasscl-pentto back again ! 

Shak. K. and 3., ii. 2. 

3. A maggot or larva of the fleBh-fiy f used in 
fishing. 

BIixmI worms ami snails, or crawling gentles small. 

John Dennys (Arbor's Eng. Ganier), 1. 173. 

Gentles, which are grubs hatched in meat that lias been 
fly blown, are a favorite halt in Europe ; but, in spite of 
their lieautlful name, ore horrible objects, and not in vogue 
with us. JL B. Roosevelt, Game Fish (1884), p. 38. 
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And' all this raking toyle, and otrin sad out, 

It for his otojriiith lint home tonne and heyro. 

Who mutt be pentad by hit ill got pelfo; 

Though he, to get it, got the dlvdl hlxmmfe. 

John Taylor, Workt (1680). 

2. To make gentle in manner or appearance; 
render mild and amiable; soften; subdue: as, 
to gentle a colt. 

There it a look of gentled, perhaps we should say broken, 
feeling. BushneU, Hours at Home, V. sm 

gentlefolk fjen'tl-fdk), n. [< gentle, of good 
birth, + folk. ] Persons of good breeding and 
family: a collective noun, with plural sense, 
and now generally with plural termination, 
gentlefolks . 

The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolks. 

SAa*., Rich. IH, 1. 1. 

This appearance placed me on a level with the best fam- 
ilies in the neighbourhood, and accordingly 1 was visited 
by all who claimed the rank of gentlefolks. 

V. Knox, Essays, clxvi. 

gentlo-hearted (jen'tl-httr'tod), a. Having a 
kind heart; of mild disposition ; kind. 

Clif. Here 's for my oath, here *s for my father's death 

Q. Mar. And here s to right our gentle-hearted king. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4 

gentlehood (pen 'tl -had), n. [< gentle + -hood.] 
Good breeding; the state of being of good 
birth. [Rare.] 


The refinement, . , 


the gentlehood [of Mrs. Carlyle J. 
Congregationalist, Aug. 6, 1886. 


gentle (jon'tl), v. t . ; pret. and 


gentling . [< gentle, a. 1 If. To make or con- 
stitute gentle, or as if gentle; place in the 
rank of gentlemen; raise from a vulgar or ig- 
noble conditiou. 

Bo he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 8. 


gentleman (jen'tl-rajui), pi. gentlemen 
(-men ). [< ME. genHlman, gcntylmanjcntilman , 
jantilman, etc., < gcntil, gentle, i. e., of good or 
noble family, + man, after OF. gentilhomme. F. 
gentilhomme = Bp. gcntil hontbre = Pg. gentilho- 
mcm as It. genUluomo, < ML. gen tilts homo , a 
gentleman: L. gen tilts, of good family, homo 
(> F. homme sa Bp. homhre =: Pg. homent as It. 
homo), a man.] 1. A man of good family; a 
man of good or gentlo birth ; in England, spe- 
cifically, any man above the social rank of 
yeoman, including noblemen; in a more limited 
Bonse, a man who without & titlo bears a coat 
of arms, or whose ancestors have been free- 
men; one of the class holding a middle rank 
between the nobility and yeomanry. 

Ryglit noble prince, this lentUman present 
To yow is come ferre out of Ills contre, 

A dukes soite of Greke born by disentc, 

Here in your court desii'eng for to be. 

Generydes (K. E. T. R.), 1. 400 

Gentlemen bo those whom their race and blond, or at 
the luust their vertuoa, do make noble and knowne. 

llolmshed , Descrip, of England, v. 

In tho province of Ulster, Archbishop Byngo assures us 
that there were not in his time more than forty Protestant 
Dissenters of the rank of gentlemen. 

Lucky, Eng. in 18th Cent., vii. 

Early in the 11th century tho order of gentlemen as a 
separate class seenis to l>e funning an something new. By 
the time of the conquest of England the distinction seems 
to have been fully established. 

K. A. Freeman, Eneyo. Brit, XVII. 640. 

2. In a loose sense, any man whose brooding, 
education, occupation, or income raises him 
above menial service or an ordinary trade. 

1 have land and money, my friends left me well, and I 
will be a gentleman whatsoeuer It cost me. 

B. Jonson , Every Man out of his Humour, I. 2» 

3. A man of good breeding, courtesy, and kind* 
ness ; hence, a man distinguished for fine sense 
of honor, strict regard for his obligations, and 
consideration for the rights and feelings of oth- 
ers. 

Bare the so thow haue no blame ; 

Than men wylle say therafter 
That a gentylleman was heere. 

Babees Book OLE. T. 8.), p. 22. 

In tho dayes gentihnen were so trewe that tliei wolde 
rather lose thelre Ilf than be for-sworn. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), III. 687. 

For what, I pray, Is a gentleman, what properties hath 
he, what qualities are oharaotcristlcal or peculiar to him, 
whereby he is distinguished from others and raised above 
the vulgar? are they not especially two, courage and 
courtesle? Barrow, Works, III. xxl. 

The appellation of gentleman la never to be affixed to 
a man's circumstances, but to his behaviour in them. 

Steele, Tatter, No. 207. 

If at this day the gentleman Is the creation rattier of 
culture than of Christianity, that is because it is easier to 
conform to a conventional standard of good taste than to 
an inward law. II. N. Omenham, Short Studies, p. 886b 

The gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his own actions, 
and expressing that lordship in ills behaviour. 

, Emerson, Manners. 

4. As a polite form of speech, a man in gen- 
eral : any man, but particularly, where discrim- 
ination ill used, any man of respectable appear- 
ance or good manners; in the plnral, a form of 
address to a company of men, or to all the men 
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in on audience: as, welcome, gentlemen; ladies 
and gwilemen. This use of gentleman for man , to the 
negleot of gradation, like that of lady for woman, is often 
carried to excess, and la to be avoided except where re- 
quired by the unqueationed rulea of poll tenets. See lady . 

A gentleman, a friend of mine, 

He came on purpose to visit me. 

Lord James Douglas (Child's Ballads, IV. 138). 

A Finch . . . thus pert replied : 
lfetklnks the gentleman, quoth she, 

Opposite in the apple-tree, 

By his good will would keep 11 a single. 

Cowpsr, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

5. The body-servant or personal attendant of 
a man of rank. 

OIL Who lias done this, Sir Andrew? 

Sir And . The count's gentleman , one Cesario. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

He caus'd his gentleman to give me directions, all writ- 
ten with Ilia owne hand. JSoclyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 

6 . An apparatus used in soldering circular pew- 
ter ware. It is a revolving pedestal, adjusta- 
ble by a side-screw to any height. — 7. [Perhaps 
an adaptation of another name of the same 
bird, Jan van Oent . ] The white gannet or solan 
goose, Sula banana. ~ Gentleman commoner, Bcu 
commoner,— Gentleman farmer, a Ilian of property wlm 
resides on and cultivates or superintends the cultivation of 
his own farm.— Gentleman Of a company t, ill the Euro- 
pean armies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
man of some rank serving without an officer's commission, 
hut not as a private soldier. Ho 44 is something more than 
au ordinary soldier, hath a little more pay, and doth not 
stand sentinel ; — they go common round and patrouilics, 
and near an enemy they are to lie the forlorn sentinel whom 
the yrench call perdns ” (Sir J, Turner, Fallas Armatu).— 
Gentleman of the chapel royal one of tho lay singers 
of the royal chapel in England. It is their duty to assist 
the priests lu the choral servlco.— Gentleman Of the 
roundt. (a) Bailie as gentleman of a company. 

“Captayne, lieutenant, auncient, sefjeant of a com- 
pany, corporall, gentleman lu a company or (\f the reunite, 
launce-pasBudo. These," says tho author, “ are special; 
the other that remain, private or common soldiers.” 

The Castle or Picture of Policy, etc. (1581). 
(6) An invalid or disabled soldier who made his living hy 
begging. 

He had so writhen himself into the habit of omi of your 
poor infantry, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten gentle- 
men cf the round; such as have vowed to sit on the skirls 
of the city, let your provost and Ills linif-doxen of halber- 
diers do what they can, and huvo translated begging out 
of the old hackney-pace to a flue easy amble. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ill. 2. 

G entlema n p ^iriswur see gcntieutan-at-armx. -Gen- 
tleman's gentleman, a valet: a phrase attributed to 
ladies’ maids in England.— Gentleman usher, a gentle- 
man employed as an usher at court or an attendant upon 
a person of rank. 

Though I was tlio most pert creature In the world, when 
1 was foreman, and could hand n woman of the first qual- 
ity to her coach us well as her own gentleman-usher, I ain 
now quite out of my way. Taller, No. 66. 

Gentleman usher of the black rod. Bee black-rod.— 
The old gentleman, the devil. [Coiioq. ] 

Better far hail it born the old gentleman in full equi- 
page of horns, hoofs, and tall. Charlotte Bronte. 

gentleman-at-arms (jen'tl-man-at-armz'), n. 
In England, one of a baud of forty gentlemen 
and their six officers, all entitled esquires, whose 
office it is to attend the sovereign to and from 
tho chapel royal, and on other occasions of 
solemnity. Formerly called gentleman pen- 
sioner. 

Tho first Is styled the corps of (< Gentlsmcn-at amts,” and 
consists of a captain, lieutenant, standard-lwaror, paymas- 
ter, clerk of the cheque or adjutant, a harbinger, and forty 
gentlemen. The other is called the “ Yeomen of the 
guard,” or, In common parlance, “Beef-eaters." 

A. Fonblantjue, Jr., flow we are Governed, p. 101, note. 

gentlemanhood (ien'tl-man-hfid), n. [ < gentle- 
man + -hood.] The condition or character of 
a gentleman. 

In his family, gentle, generous, good-humoured, affec- 
tionate, self-denying ; in society, a delightful example of 
complete gentlemanhood. 

Thackeray , Roundabout Papers, xx. 

Millefleun was no rustic bully, . . . but the quintes- 
sence of English gentlemanhood. 

Mrs. Oliphant, The Ladles Llndoros, p. 80. 

gentlemanlsm (jenHl-man-ixm), n. [< gentle- 
man + -to*.] The state of being a gentleman ; 
the affectation of gentlemanliness. Imp. Diet. 
[Rare.] 

gentlemanize (jen'tl-mftn-Is), v. pret. and 

t/Smo* 1 + 4m.] Touring or train into the con- 
dition of a gentleman: as, “to genttemanise 
one’s self,” mlwer. [Rare.] 
gentlemanlike (jen'tl-man-lik), a. Same as 
gentlemanly. 

He thrusts me himself into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs under the duke s table. 

Shat., T. G. of V., Iv. 4. 

His | Dante's] gait was grave and gentlemanlike. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Sd ser., p. 10. 
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gentlemanlineaa (jen'tl-man-li-nes), «. The 
state or quality of being gentlemanly ; the bear- 
ing or behavior of a well-bred man. 

For keeping liooks ho was incompetent, . . . ami the 
only discipline he exercised was hy the unohtrushe pres- 
sure of a gentlemanlmess which rendered iusiiliordiimtioii 
to him Impossible. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 65. 

gentlemanly (jon'tl-man-li), a. Like a gentle- 
man ; being or befitting a gentleman, or a man 
of good birth or good breeding, or both ; polite ; 
complaisant: as, a gentlemanly officer; gentle- 
manly manners. 

A gentlemau procured the place for the better scholar 
and more gentlemanly iienmn of the two. Swift. 

The most delicate thoughts, the finest code of morality, 
and the most gentlemanly sentiments in the universe 

Dickens, Burnaby Budge, xxiii. 

Our minister, as I rememlier him. was one of the clean- 
est, most gentlemanly, most well bi ed of men never aii- 
pearing without all the decorums of silk stockings, shin- 
ing knee and shoe buckles, well brushed shoes, iinmncu- 
lately powdered wig, out of which shone his clear, culm, 
serious face, like the moon out of a fleecy cloud. 

11. U. Stow, Oldtowu, p. 8. 
« Syn. Manly, Manful, etc. Bee masruhne. 

gentlemananip (Wtl-miui-ship), n. r < gentle- 
man + ship.] The character or condition of a 
gentleman. 

ills ttwogentlemanehxp did him no good Lord Halifax. 

gentleness (jen'tl-nes), n. [< ME. genttlnesse, 
< gentle + If. The condition of being 

gentle or of good birth; gentility.— 2. The 
state or quality of being gentle in manners or 
disposition; mildness of temper; sweetness of 
disposition; kindness; tenderness. 

Bwctc children, hunc al wey your delytc 
III curtesyo, and in verrey gentylnesse, 

And at yourc myhto cschcwc iKiystousncssc. 

Baber* Book (E. E. T. K.), p 7. 

The scholemaster taught hint loarnyug withall untie- 
nrs. Ascham, The ScholouiHster, p. 43. 

He (Artaxcrxesl was a prince of much humanity, and 
noted for many examples of gentleness 

llaleigh, Hist. World, III. vil. | 7. 
Tlie gentleness of all the gods go w illi t lice ! 

Shak, T. N.il. 1. 

3. Softness; freedom from roughness; mild- 
ness; delicacy: as, gentleness of touch. — 4. 
Ease; gradualness; absence of abruptness or 
steepness: as, the gentleness of an elevution or 
a slofie. 

Professor Favre remarks on the gentleness of the pitch 
over all the old Swiss glaciers. 

Amer. Jour. Set., 3d ser., \ MX. 66. 

gentlexyt, w. An obsolote form of gentry. 

We are fortaxed and niinyd, 

We are made hand tumyd, 

Withe tlieso gemlery men. 

Towneley Mysteries, p 90. 

gentleBhipt (jen'tl-ship), w. [< gentle + -*//*/>.] 
The condition, qualities, or deportment or a 
gentleman. 

Borne . . . haue more icntleshijie lu llicir hat tlian in 
their huil. Ascham, Thu hchuleiiiastur, p. 60. 

gentlesset, «. See gentilesse. 

gentlewoman (jen'tl-wuni'an), 91 .; pi. gentle- 
women (-wim'on). [< ME. yentilwoman, -wom- 
man; < gentle + woman, after gentleman , 11 . v.] 

1 . A woman of good (amily or of good breeding. 

If this hud not hucii a gentlewoman, she should lime 
been buried out of Christian burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

I now carries my head higher than arrow fary, i. e., any] 
private gentlewoman of Vales. 

Smollett , Humphrey Clinker, 1. 126. 

2. A woman who attends upon a person of high 
rank. 

The late queen's gentlewoman ; a knight's daughter, 

To be her mistress’ mistress ' the queen's queen !-- 

This csmllc bums not clear Shak., Hen. VIII,, ill. 2. 
There is undone among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear your slipper for a glove. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. A lady: a term of civility applied to any 
woman of respectable appearance. [Archaic.] 

Better to clear prime forests . . . 

Than hammer at tills reverend gentlewoman. 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 

gentlewom&nliness (jonMl-wiim'an-li-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being gentlewoman ly; 
disposition and deportment becoming a gentle- 
woman. [Rare.] 

She had a quantity of chestnut hair, a good figure, a 
daxxllng complexion, and a certain languid grace which 
passed easily for gentlewomanlmess. 

Bret llarte, Argonauts, p. at. 

gentlewomanly (jpn'tl-wura'an-li), a. Becom- 
ing a gentlewoman; ladylike. [Rare.] 
gently (jen'tli), adv. [< gentfe 4- 1. As 

one of good family or condition. 

A city clerk, but gently bom and bred. 

Tmnyton, Sea Dreams. 


gent r y 

2. In a gentle manner; softly; with tender- 
ness ; without rudonosB or harshness. 

May the earth 

Liu gently on their aslics ! 

Fletcher (and Massinger Y), False One, v. 4. 
Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread Goddess, lay lliy chastening hand ! 

dray, liyimUo Adt unity. 
Gently, uli gently. Madam, touili 
The Wound which you your self haxe made. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Counsel. 

3. Gradually; without abruptness or steep- 
ness: as, a gently swelling hill. 

Hero we enter'd Into a narrow cleft lietween two Kocky 
Mountains, passing thro' which we an i\ d in four hours at 
Demass, gently descending nil the whv 

Maundrclt, Alejqm to Jerusalem, p. 121. 

GentOO 1 (jen-tfi'), a. and n. [Formerly also 
( lentu , Qentuc, (lentio, Jen t to ; of E. lud. origin; 
orig. applied by the Portuguese to the Mica- 
then’ oi India, < Pg. gentio , gentile, heathen: 
seo gentile.] I, a. Relating to t‘ho Hindus; 
ninuu : a wortl common in English use in the 
last century, but no longer employed, 
n. ». i. A Hindu. 

The ceremony lined hy them* (lent us in their tdeknusse 
is very strungu; they bring y" sick prison . . to y« 
hrlnkv of y» liiver Ganges. 

Hedges, Diary, May 10, 1683. (Yule and Burnell.) 

2. A Hindu language. 

The oilglunl language of this Countrov (or at least the 
earliest we know of) is the Bengal a or Grntoo. 

Janus lieu mil, Letter, 1767. (Yule ami Burnell.) 

gentoo 2 (jon-ttl'), 9 i. A kind of penguin, the 
Vygoscehs Uvnkita. it is la tter known as thn Papuan 
penguin, lull Is not. found on the Papuan islands, being a 
native of the Pslkluuds. Bee Pj/goscrlis. 

gentret, w. A Middle English form of gentry. 
Chaucer. 

gentrice (jon'tris), w. [< M K. gentrisc, gentries, 
gen trice, gcnUrtse , the fuller form of gentric , 
mod. gentry , q. v.J 1 . Gontilit y ; good descent. 
[Scotch.] 

I am nne Hint kens full well tlmt ye may wear good 
chdlhes, and have a suft hand, and yet that may come of 
Idleness ns weel as gentnci . .Scuff, Hcdguuutlet, letter xl. 

2f. Same as gentry , 2 . 

Tills leans of bus gentrisc slml Imiste in Teers armes. 

Piers PltiH'inun (C), xxl. 21. 

gentry (jen'tri), «. [< ME. gentry , gentric, gen - 
U ry, gentcric (also gcntlery), noble or high birth, 
the condition or behavior of il gent Ionian, an 
abbr. (perhaps regarded us tho sing, of t he sup- 
posed pltir.) of gentrisc , gentrice , gentries, gen- 
terise , of the same sense, < OF. gen tense, var. 
of fjentilise, genltllecc , Inter gentilessc, rank, no- 
bility: seo gentilessc. The sinneclinnge or l to 
r occurs \w for tahee, fortress.] If. Noble birth 
or lineage ; gentility. 

Often tymo the gentne of the Isidy heulineth tin* yen- 
teryc of tlio soulc. Chancer, Purson's Tale. 

Where [fentrif, title, wisdom 
Cannot coneltidu, hut hy the yen and no 
Of general ignorance Shak , ('or., Hi. 1. 

I will forthwith ids antique gentry read , 

Ami, for 1 lovu hlui, will Ills herald lie. 

Sir./. Davies, Dancing. 
The gouernottra neyllier inheriting their offices, nor 
leauing eytlier place or name <»f gentne to I heir families 
Puichas, Pilgrimage, p. 440. 

2f. Family; gens. 

We have raised Scjantis from ohReure and utmost un- 
known gentry. B Jonson, Bujanus, v. 10. 

3f. Gentle breeding or manners; courtesy; 
civility. 

If 1 did not see in her sweet face 
Gentry and nobleness, ne’er trust me more. 

/; Jonson , ('use is Altered, li 3. 

4f. A gentio or noble quality or action ; a gen- 
tlemanly characteristic. 

What say wc t kc of hum that deliten Item lu swearing, 
and hold it a gentene or umiily dode to 8 were gret oilics? 

Chaucer, Parson'^ Tale. 
Tills Jnson for his gentris was loyfiill till all, 

Wcle loiiit with tlie lordes dr the lomlo liole. 

Destruction if Troy (E. E. T B ), 1. 181. 

5. Tlie class of well-born and well-bred peonlA ; 
people of good position j in England, the class 
of people of means or leisure below the rank of 
tho nobility, sometimes called the upper middle 
class. 

That wc do incite 
Tlio gentry to this 1 iiib1iiush 

Shak , t'ymhuliuu, ill. 7. 
Families amongst the gentry, or what oil the continent 
would lie called the lower nobility, that remembered with 
love the solemn ritual and services of the Koinish Church. 

De tpunery. Hi cret Societies, I. 
More than one of the points tu he noted are common to 
the nobility and the higher gentry nr knightly Uidy. 

Stubhi, Const lflsL, 1 460. 



gantry 

In this class of gentry, Including In that wide term all 
who iMwsusMed a gentle extraction, the “generosl,’ 1 “men 
of family, of uornlilp, nud coat armour, are comprised 
hot) i the knight, whether ban norot or bachelor, ami the 
squire. Stubbs, Const. Hint , $ 477, 

6. PorHoriH of a particular class : usually ap- 
phnl iu ironical civility to persons of an infe- 
rior sort. 

If your sucres* ngalnst the Cherokee* l* equal to report, 
1 uiu in hopes it will bring the Westorn gentry to their 
secomi thoughts before they strike. 

Wiuhuuftun, To Col. Mum'l Washington, N. A. Rev., 
iCXLllI. 484. 

Reader, if thou mcctesl one of these small gentry iu thy 
( urly l amides, it Is good to give him u penny. 

Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 

genty (jen'ti), a. [8c., ss E. jaunty, janty, for- 
merly jantcc, an approximately phonetic* spoil- 
ing of F. gen til, and equiv. to E. genteel, from 
tho sumo source: soo genteel, jaunty, gentle .] 
Neat; trim; slender. 

Sue Jim ply lacod her gentg waist, 

Tliat sweetly ye might span. 

Ham*, Donnie Ann. 

genu (J$'nu), pi. genua (jcu'ij-jl). [I-*., ss K. 
knee, q. v.] In aunt. : (a) The knot) ; the mid- 
dle arthron of the hind limh, corresponding 
to ancon, the elbow, of the fore limb. Wiltlcr. 
(h) Home kneed or gomeuluto part, as the knee- 
like anterior curvature of the corpus callosum 
of the brain, ending in the rostrum or beak of 
that organ : uh, I lie genu of the optic tract, 
genual (joii'u-ulj, a.’ and n. [< L. genu, as E. 
knee, + -at ] ’ I, a. Pertaining to or connected 
with the knee, npccillcally with the fourth joint 
of a spider’s leg. 

II. N. The fourth joint of a spider’s leg, being 
the first of the two forming the shank, 
genuant (jon'ii-aiit), <*. [< L. genu, = E. knee, 
+ -ant,] In her,, kneeling, 
genuflect ( jon-ii-llokt/ ), v. i. [< LL. gcnuflectrre , 
prop, two words, genu flectcrv , bend the knee: 
L. genu, ace. of genu sa E. knee ; fleet ire, bend: 
we flex*. Cf. genuflection.] To bend the knee, 
as ill an act of worship or of respect; perform 
genuflection. 

Till) priest iv|ieatedly genuflects at Moss. 

Cath. Ihnt , (Jenullexion. 
Ills large olndsaneo puts to sliaiiiu 
The pmudest grnuflrctuu; dame 
WIiohc KiiHter iMiiuiet low descends 
With all the grace devotion lends 

O. W. Holmes , The Orgnn-Dlowor. 


genuflectentes (jmi'u-flok-ten'toz), n. vl. 

* " etere, li 
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genuinely ( jen'$-in-li), ado: In a genuine man- 
ner. 

lint this coxcombicolly mingling 
Of rhyme*, tiurhyraing, iuUn jingling, 

>’or numbers genuinely British 
Is quite too iluical anu skittish. 

Jlyrom, Remarks on a Pamphlet 

genuineness (jon'd-in-nes), n . The state of be- 
ing genuine ; freedom from anything false or 
counterfeit; reality; sincerity. 

To shew how day anil night winter and summer, arise 
from Copernicus his hypothesis will . . . exceedingly set 
out the tltnesee and genuinenesse of the hypothesis It self. 

Dr. 11. More , Philos. Poems, notes, p. 414. 

It is not essential to the genuineness of colours to lie 
durable. Doyle. 

It is the “one thing needful,” this genuineness; work 
in wliirh it is found has value *, other work has noright to 
exist, and had better be destroyed. 

J. M. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 165. 


the enharmonta, In whleh intervals tan than ahalfetep 
were uaed.— siuprcmt, or tDOBt U Mi n l g%- 
nns,in logic, a genus whienhas no higher or sumvenlent 


supravenh 

genus.- Homonymous genus, a genu* to which the dlf. 
rerent species under it do not belong In the same sense ; 
an equivocal genus.— Subaltern or middle gOBUS, a 
genua which Is at the same time a species of a higher 
genus. 

-geny. [< I*, or NL. -genkt, < Or. -ykma, < -yeyfa', 
the form in eomp. of yivoc as L. genua, kind, 
genus, < ■/ yev, produce, bear: see genus.] A 
terminal element meaning production, gener- 
ation,’ etc., in some abstract compound nouns 
of Greek origin, usually accompanied by con- 
crete nouns in -gen anu by adjectives in -gon- 
oua. See -gen and -genous. 

Genypterus (j$-nip't§-nui), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yiwg, chin, jaw, =E. chin. 4* irrepov, wing, fin, 
ss E. feather.] A genus of fishes, of the family 
OphidikUe. A New Zealand species, G. blaeodes, known 
as tho ling ar cloudy bay-end, attains a length of 6 feet 
and a weight of from 16 to 90 pounds, 
genyg (jd'nis), n. [See gongs.] In omiik., same 
as gotiys. Sundevall . 

geo (je'o), it. [North. 8c., also written aoow, 
genus (j6'nus),*n. ; pi .genera (jon'o-rjl). rarely rarely geu, goo: < lcel. gja, a chasm or rift in 
genuses (je'nus-ez). [In earlier use iii the form fells or crags, j A narrow inlet walled in by 

1 * ■ ■ steep elms. 


pertaining to the knees and the breast: as, 
in the genupectoral position (that is, with the 
knees drawn up toward tho breast). 


. ill. 

gonujlcetenles, ppr. p). of genufleetcre, bond tho 
knee: seo genuflect.] In tho early church, a 


class of catechumens who were allowed to re- 
main and join in prayers offered especially for 
them after tho audionts wero dismissed by the 
priest. 

genuflection, genuflexion (jen-fi-flek'shpn), n. 
[= F. genuflexion = 8p. genufUxmi = Pg.’ genu- 
flexdo = It. gcnuflcsswnc , < ML. gmuflcxto(n - ), 
< LL. genu flectcrv, prop, gen u fleet ere, bend tho 
knee: see genuflect.] The net of bending the 
knee, particularly in worship. 

They | the first Christians! contoriLnl nut themselves with 
the ordinary i natures of devotion, siioh an ymurtrxtun, tlic 
laiwiug of the head or tho body, hut did . . . prostrate 
themselves on the pavement. 

lip. Attrrbury, Mormons, 11 xix 

Of the nil moron* witnesses who must have lichcld Hen- 
rietta performing such extraordinary genuflect unut ut tho 
gallows-tree, not one wits examined before tho privy- 
oonuoil; tliorofoio tho Btntement la utterly without evi- 
doiioo. Ah** Stnrklnud, (JIiicouh of Nng., liciirlotta M aria 

genuflexuons (jen-u-llok'fla-UH), a. [< L. genu, 
as E. knee, + Items , a bending, < flecterc, pp. 
flexus, bend.] In hot., goniculately bent; zig- 
zag. 

genuine (jon'u-in), a. [ss F. genuine ss Bp. Fg. 
It. genuino , <’ L. gcnuiuus, innate, native, nat- 
ural^ gignere , OL. genere, beget, produce: see 
geu ns.] 1. Belonging to the original stock; 
corresponding to an original type or sourco; 
hence, not spurious, false, or adulterated; not 
cif n deceptivo or affected character; true: 
real: sincere: applied to both persons and 
things: as, genuine descendants; genuine ma- 
terials; a genuine text; n genuine man. 

Touch mu Franco, it I* not only doubtful, hut left yet un- 
decided, what the true genuine U.illir Tongue was. 

If anvil. Letters, II. 69. 

The political correspondence of Mochlavclli, first pub- 
Untied in 1707, is unquestionably genuine, aud highly val- 
uable. Macaulay, Muchiavollj. 

2. In sool., typical; conformable to type: not 
aberrant: as, the genuine isopods. Seo Euiso - 
Itoda. r- Byn. Authentic, Genuine (see authentic) ; veri- 
table, uunnstakable. unadulterated, unalloyed. 


gender (see gender, u.): < L. genus ( gener -), birth, 
origin, a race, sort, kind (= Gr. yhoc ( yrvr -, 
orig. *ytve(T~), descent, origin, a race, stock, 
etc., sex, gender, a generation, etc., = E. kin, 
q. v.), < y yen in L. gignere . OL. genere, beget, 
produce, = Gr. ylyvcolhu, 12a aor. yevMku, mid. 
and pass^. be born, become, be, = Skt. y jan, 
begot. The words derived from the L. and Gr. 
■/ gen, yrv, are very numerous: from L. aro ge- 
nus, gender , n . , gender, v . , engender, general , gener- 
ate, generic, generous, congener, etc., genius, gc - 
mat 1, congenial, ingenious, engine, gin*, etc., gens, 
gentile, gentle , genteel, gent I, genty, jaunty, etc., 
gomtal, genitive , genuine , ingenuous, indigenous, 
progeny, progenitor, etc. ; from Gr. are geneal- 
ogy, genesis, biogenesis, etc., genetic, heterogene- 
ous, homogeneous, endogen, exogen, hydrogen , 
oxygen, etc., gonocalyx, gonophorc, etc., cosmog- 
ony, geogony, thmyony , etc., and many other 
wort is in -gen, -genic, - genous , -geny, -gony, etc.] 
A kind; a sort; a class. Technically - (a) In logic , 
tliat uhh'h cun iw predicated of thing* differing Iu spe- 
cies ; a class having other classes under It. 

We collect things under comprehensive Ideas, with 
names annexed to them, into genera und species, i. e., into 
“kinds" and “sorts " 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. xxxli. a 
( h ) In mol. and hot., a classiQcutory group ranking next 
above the siiccles, containing n group of species (Home- 
times u single H|K!cius) iNissesslug certain structural char- 
acters different from those of unv others. Tho value as- 
signed to a genus is wholly arbitrary — that is, it is en- 
tirely a matter of opinion or current usage what charac- 
ters shall is* considered generic aud thus constitute a ge- 
nus; and gciium are constantly modified and shifted by 
specialists, the tendency being mostly to restriction of gen- 
era, with the consequent multiplication of their number, 
and thu coinage of new generic, names. A genus has no 
iiatuial, much less necessary, definition, its meaning lie 
itig at best a matter of expert opinion ; and the same is 
true of tho species, family, order, class, etc. A genus of 
tho animal kingdom In the time of JJiimrns and other 
early naturalists was a group of siiecics approximately 
equivalent to a modem family, sometimes even to mi 
order. Probably upward of 100,000 generic names of os 
ninny supposed genera have liecti coined or used in xoOl- 
ogy ; those in current use at present arc estimated at ulamt 
00,000. or an average of about (rather more thun) one ge- 
nus for every five species in the animal kingdom in 
lHituny the genera are less restricted and averugu a much 
larger number of species, the 9,000 phanerogamic gen- 
era, for example, including 100,000 species. Tho tenable 
name of any genus is that which lias priority of publica- 
tion, if it haslteen properly published and characterized, 
and is not tho same as the prior name of some other genus. 
The i mines of the genus and the species together form 
the scientific name of an animal or a plant. In writing 
the technical name of any animal or plant, the generic term 
HlWHys precedes tho specific, and begins with a capital 
letter* ns, Musca donwsttca,the house-fly, where Musca is 
the genus, and domestiea differentiates the species. Genera 
arc often Hulsllvldod into lesser groups called snhgenera. 
(Sec ttubaenu*.) A group of genera constitutes a family or 
subfamily. The name of a genus as such has properly no 
plural. If a genus name, ns for example Ada, is plurnl- 
izcd, ns Ad<r. it means, not two or more genera nnmed 
Ada , hut cither (<t) all the sporlea of Ada, or (b) some su- 
pergcncric group of which Ada is the type. ’Hie former 
usage Is loose, or somewhat cant ; the fatter is frequent 
and regular in zoology. A genus name Is always suptioHori 
to Im Latin (though Its derivation is in the great majority 
of cast's from the Greek), and its plural, if used, is in Latin 
form ; hut when It Is also Anglicised an Rnglish plural is 
used : as, the chinchillas, the animals of the genus CAm- 
chilla. 

Genera aro most closely allied groups of animals, differ- 
ing . . . simply in the ultimate structural peculiarities 
of some of their parts ; and this is, I believe, the best defi- 
nition which con lie given of genera. 

Agassis, Essay on Classification, II. 1 6. 
(?) In old music, a formula or method of dividing the tet- 
racliord Three genera were distinguished : the diatonic, 
in which whole steps or “tones" were used ; the chro- 
matic, in which only half-steps or semitones were used: and 


A strange wild land of stacks and skerries, of voes and 
geos, aud of cliffs and caves. 

if. Tudor , The Orkneys and Bhetluuds. 

geo-. [L. geo-, < Gr. yew-, very rarely yeo-, com- 
bining form of Attic and Ionic yij, Doric ya, poet. 
Ionic yaia , also ala , the earth, land, a land or 
country.] An element in many compdund 
words of Greek origin, meaning ‘ the earth ’ or 
1 earth/ or 4 land.’ 

geobl&ft (jfi' 9 -bl hst), n. [< Gr. yfu earth, + 
{I'kaaroc, a genu: see blastus.] In hot., a plu- 
mule which in germination rises from under- 
pound, the cotyledons remaining buried, os 
in the pea. 

geobotanical (id # 6 -b 6 -tan'i-kal), a. Relating 
to geographical botany, or the distribution of 
plants; pnytogeographical. Nature, XXXVII. 
r>70. 

Geocar cinidffi (je'o-khr-sin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gcocarcinus (cf. Gccarcinus) 4* -idee.] Same 
as GecarcinMw. 

Geocar darns (je-o-kiir'si-nus), ». Same as Go- 
car cinus. 

geocentric ( je- 9 -sen'trik), a. [< Gr. yij, the earth, 
+ KEvrpttv, center: see center 1.] In astron., 
having reference to the earth for its center; in 
relation to tho earth as a center; hence, seen 
from the earth: a term applied to the place of 
a piano t as it would be seen from tho center of 
the earth, in opposition to its helioccnirie place 
as conceived to be seen from the center of the 
sun — Qaooentrlo latitude, the latltudo of a body's 
geocentric place. See celestial latitude, under latitude.— 
Qeooentrlo longitude, the longitude of a Inidy a geocen- 
tric place. See celestial longitude , under longitude. 

geocentrical (je-o-son'tri-kjil), a. Same as geo- 
centric. 

geocentrically (jS-o-sen'tri-kgl-i), adv. In a 
geocentric manner. 

Geodchla (je-§-sik']{l), n. [NL. (Kuhl, 1828 or 
earlier), < Gr. yij, the earth, ground, + six'll, 
a thrush.] A large genus of turdoid or cichlo- 
morphic passerine birds, belonging to the sub- 
family Turdtnw; tho ground-thrushes, of which 
there are about 40 species, of markedly terres- 
trial habits, and having a peculiar pattern of 
coloration on the wings. These thrushes arc chiefly 
Asiatic (Including the islands of the oriental region zoo- 
logically related to Asia), but several are African, und a few 
Australian. None occur in Europe regularly. See ground- 
thrush, 2. 

geodcnline (jS- 6 -sik'lin), a. [< Gcocichla + 
Resembling a ground-thrush ; charac- 
teristic of or peculiar to the genus Geocichla: 
as, a geocichline thrush; 44 wing geocichline or 
psophocichline,” Sccbohm , Gat. Birds, British 
Museum, p. 146. 

Goococcyx ( jd-o-kok'ffiks), ft. [NL.,<Gr. yfj, tho 
earth, + k6kkv§, a cuckoo: see coccyx.] A ge- 
nus of birds, of the family Cuculidw or cuck- 
oos, and subfamily Saurothcrinw. They ore char- 
acterised by having the head crested, the plumage coarse, 
variegated, and lustrous on the upper parts, the wings 
short and vaulted, the tail very long, of ton graduated 
tapering feathers, and the feet xygodactylous and laiye 
and strong, in adaptation to the terrestrial habits of the 
species. Q. ealifomianu* is the typical species. It is a 
common bird of the southwestern United States, where 
it is variously known ss the chaparral-cook, road-runner, 
snake-killer, paisano, and ground-cuckoo. Another species, 
G. aflbsis, occurs in Memoo. See out under chaparral- 
cock 

Geocores (j§-ok'd-r5z), ft. pi. [NL., pi. of Goo- 
coris.] A Buperfamily of heteropterous insects, 
the land-bugs or Qeooorisa. Burmeister f 1886. . 
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no basal areolet to the membrane. There are a 
inner* of ainall and Ineoiisplcuous specie* found in Eu- 
rope and lioth Americas. Also Gtooorida, Groaoriva. 

Gtoocoxls (jf-ok'^ris), n. [NL. (Fallen, 1814), 
< Gr. yv, the earth, + irfptg, a bug.] A genus 
of heteropterous insects, of the family Lyga- 
idw , typical of the subfamily Geooorinat , of 
which about 12 United States species are 
known. 

GeoeoriM (jfi-$-kor'i-se), n.pl. [NL., an irreg. 
pi. of Geoooris. ] A section of lieteropterous 
insects, founded by Latreille (1827) in distinc- 
tion from Hydrooorism ; the land-bugs. They nil 
live In the open air, iu stead of In the water, and are fur 
the moat part found upon the leaves of trees and plants, 
though some do not quit the ground, and others are auua 
tic to the extent of living upon the water. They are char- 
acterised by the free antenna, longer than the head, and 
inserted between the eyes near tho anterior margin of the 
head. The great majority of UeUroptera belong to tills 
division, among them the ooinmon bedbug. It is a group 
of varying and indefinite extent. Also called Geocorec 
(Biiriueiater, 1836) and Qeocorizei (Spiuola, 1887), Aurocore* 
or Auroonrim, and Gymnooerata. 

gaocronite (je-ok'r$-nIt), »*. [< Gr. yv, tho earth, 
+ Kp6iHKi oaturn, the alchemistio name of 
load, + -ite 2 .] A lead-gray ore with a metallic 
luster, consisting of antimony, lead, sulphur, 
und a little arsenic. 

geocyclic (jfi-p-sik'lik), a. [< Gr. > 7 ), the earth, 
+ /tiwXof, a circle: see cycle.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the revolutions of the earth.— Oeooyolio 
machine, a machine intended to represents what manlier 
the changes of tho seasons, the increase aud decrease of 
the length of the day. etc., are caused hy tho Inclination 
of the axis of the earth to the plane of the ecliptic at an 
angle of 06|\ and how the axis, by remaining parallel to 
Itself in all points of its path round the sun, invariably 
preserves this inclination. 

geode (jS'dd), n. [= F. geode, < L. geodes* a 
certain precious stone, < Gr. ityf, earth-like, 
earthy, < yv, the earth, + eld or, form.] A con- 
cretionary stono or 
pebble, hollow in- 
sido, and ofton hav- 
ing the walls of the 
cavity lined with 
crystals. Geodes of 
quarts are far mure com- 
mon than any others. 

Geodes are of frequent 
occurrence In the lime- 
stone rocks of various re- 
gions, oh In the Niagara 
limestone in western New Gsode (Quarts). 

York, aud In the Missis- 
sippi valley, In the Keokuk group, which is of Cnrlmnlf- 
©rous age. 1 11 this division of the series there is a so-called 
geodo-liod, in whluh geodes, ranging from 1 to SO Inches 
iu diameter, are abundant. Many of these are lwautiful 
for their agate structure, or for their lining of dmsy 
quarts; some also contain crystallised calcite, dolomite, 
blende, or pyrites. 

Geodephaga, **. pi. See Geadcphaga. 

geodephagous, a. See geadephagous . 

geodeBia Qo-6-de'si-ll), w. Same as geodesy. 

gsodeaian (je-y-de'si-an), n. [< geodesy + -aw.] 
Same as geodesist . 

geodesic Qe-o-des'ik), a- and n. [= F. gdoddsique 
= Hp.geodfalco = Pg. It. gcodesico; as geodesy + 
-»c.j 1, a . 8am o as geodetic.— Geodesic curvature. 

Hoe curvature — Geodeeio CUTVe. Same as geodetic line. 
— Geodesic line, a line so drawn upon a surface as to co- 
incide with the position of a string stretched across the 
surface lietween any two points in the line. The geodesic 
line Is the shortest or longest line on the surface lietween 
any two ]K>ints in It, and its osculating plane Is everywhere 
normal to the surface. 

H. n. A geodesic lino. 

geedesdea! (jd-o-des'i-kal), a. Same as geodetic. 

geodesist (j§-od'e-Bist)*,‘ n. [< geodesy + -wf.] 
One versed in geodesy; a geodetic surveyor. 
Also geodesian , gcodete. 

The geodetut may come to owe boiuo of his most im* 
iKirtnnt data to the observers of the lunar motions. 

Pop. Sri. Mo., XXVI. 48. 

Qeodesmns (je-o-dos'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. > 7 /, 
the earth, + fa<rp6c f a baud.] A genus of mo- 
nogonopenrous deuaroeoBlous turbollariaus, of 
the family Geoplanidee, or land-planarians. Qeo- 
desmus biUneatus is found in potters’ earth. 

geodesy (jf-od'e-si), n, [ss D. G. geodesic = 
Dan. Sw. geodosi as F, gmddsie = Bp. Pg. It. 
geodesia, < NL. geodtesia, < Gr. yeudauiia, tho art 
of mensuration, < yfj, the earth, land, + daletv, 
divide.] Formerly, the art of land-surveying 
in general, but now restricted to that branch 
of applied mathematics, distinctively called 
higher geodesy, which investigates the figures 
and areas of large portions or the earth’s sur- 
face, the exact determinations of geographical 
positions and the azimuths of directions, the 
general figure of the earth, and the variations 
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of the intensity of gravity in different regions, 
by means of direct observation and measure- 
ment. The operations of topography and hydrography 
are now considered as extraneous to geodesy, but leveling 
of the most precise kind is included, as well as the obser- 
vation of the tides. Also geodetics. 

Of these feats, farther applied, is sprung the feat of pe- 
odcric. or land-incMMuriug, more cunnlugly to measure and 
survelgh land, woods, and waters, afar ntf. 

live, Prof. to Euclid (1670). 

gaodete (je'f>-d6t), M. [< geodesy, with occora. 
term, as in exegetc.] Same ns gcodtsist , 

Dangerous ascents and solitary life on the top of high 
mountains, with no other society than that of the few as- 
sistants who accompany him, are common occurrences 
for the geodetc. Pop Set, Mu , XXX. 244. 

geodetic (j§-o-det'ik), a. [< geodesy , with ac- 
cent. term, as iu genetic . J 1. Pertaining to 
geodesyor to surveying. — 2. Pertaining to tho 
extension of theorems of piano geometry to 
figures drawn on curved surfaces. 

Also geodesic , qeodesical , geode heal . 
geodetical (je-o-aet'i-kal), a. Hamo as geodetic. 
geodetically (j§-o-det'i-kal-i), adv. Iu a geo- 
detic manner; in accordance with the princi- 
ples of geodesy. 

geodetiCB (je-Q-det'iks), n. [PI. of geodetic ; see 
-ww.J Same as geodesy. 

OeO<fia(j?-6'di-R),n. [NL., < Gr. eartli- 

like: see^coffo.j A genus of silicious sponges, 
giving name to a family Geodiidw , of tho group 
Tctractincllinw or tho order Tetraetinellula, bus- 
ing remarkably large aud stout internal spicules. 
The genus first appears In tho Jurassic iicriod. Them' 
fossil sponges have some resemblance to geodes, whence 
tlm name. 

geodiferoUB (jfi-^-dif'e-rus), a. [< geode 4- L. 
ferre = E. bear ** J Containing or abounding in 
geodes. 

geodild (je-od'i-id), n. A sponge of the family 
Gcodridiv.* 

Geodiid® (j6-o-di'i-de), »i. pi. [NL., < Geodia 
4* -ida:.] A family of tetraxonid or tetrad i- 
nellid clioristidan sponges, typified by the ge- 
nus Geodia , having small chambers and outlets 
and a cortex of globate spicules. Also Geoduhv. 
geodized (jo'cwlizd), a. [< geode 4 -izc + -w/ 2 .] 
Converted iiito a geode; having a hollow in- 
terior, the walls of tho cavity being lined with 
crystals. 

The geodized fossils of the Keokuk limestone. 

Ainer. Jour. Sci., 8d wr, XXX. 870. 

Geodromica (j5-o-drom'i-kjl), n. ul. [NL., < \j. 
geodr omus, < Gr/ >7/, tlio earth, + dpdfus;, a run- 
ning, < dftapnv, run.] A largo section or series 
of heteropterous insects, comprising those 
which are thoroughly terrestrial or aerial . The 

grout group lledumouiea lire chin actcristlc of the Geo- 
dnnnica , which corresiioiid to the Geoewruuv minus certain 
equivocal Biibommtlc forms. 

Geoexnyda (jS-o-ern'i-dji), w. [NL., < Gr. 7V, 
the earth, + e/ie f, ipvq f ifivd the fresli- 
water tortoise: see ICmyda.] A g<‘iius of tur- 
tles, typical of a subfamily Gvovmydina. J. E . 
Gray , 1824. Also Gcovmys . 

Geoemydina (jo-p-cm-i-tH'njl), w. pi. [NL., < 
Gcoemyda + -iwa.J A subfamily of Emydidtv 
or Clcmmyidw, typified by the genus Geocmyda. 
It whs projiosud for a specie* having the head covered 
with thick and hunl skin, the fore logs covered in front 
with thick, hard, and unequal shields, mid the toes very 
short. It includes terrestrial turtles of Ashland America. 
Those of America belong to the genera ('twtojnis (or Geo- 
clewmjfn) and Glijutemjt*. 

Geoffraa ( j§-of-re'tt), n. [NL., named in honor 
of E. F. Geoffroy ," a French physician (1672- 
1731). The name Geoffroy , Cfeoffroi , Godefroi , 
E. Geoffrey , Jeffrey , Godfrey , is of OIIG. origin, 
G. Gottfried , and means ‘ God-peace’: see Goel 
and frith 1 .] A genus of leguminous trees of 
tropical America, of which there are four spe- 
cies. They have yellow fethl (lowers, and boar a drupa- 
ceous edible pod (Containing a single seed. The bustard 
Tonka bean of Brasil is obtained from a species of this 
genus. 

Geoffroya (jo-of-roi'yjj.), n. [NL.] Same as 
Gcoffran . 

geo g. An abbreviation of geography. 

Geogale (jp-og'n-le), n. |NL., < Gr. yfi, the 
earth, + ya>Mu yaky, a weasel.] A genus of 
small shrew-like insectivorous mammals, of 
the subfamily Geogalinee , having tho tibia and 
fibula distinct, 3 premolars and 3 molars in 
each half of the upper jaw, and 2 premolars 
and 3 molars in each half of the lower. The tyiw 
and only known species, <7. aurita, inhabits Mfulagasrai, 
and is about the six© of a shrew. MUno-Rdimrd*, 1872 

geogalid ( je-og'ft-lid ), n. One of the Geogaluhv. 
etefsMd»*(i€-^gal'i-d8)t ». pi. [NL., < <3co- 
gale 4- •idee.] A family of Madagascan insec- 
tivorous mammals, constituted by the genus 
Geogale, separated from Orysoryetes and re- 
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moved from the family PotamogaUdee to form 
the type of the present group. See Geogale. 
Googaling (je-og-ft-li'ne), 11 . pi. [NL., < Geo- 
gale 4- -t/w.] A subfamily of Votnmogalidan f 
including the genera Geogalv and Oryfforyctes. 
See GeogaUda . 

geogenic (js-o-jen # ik), a. [< geogenu + -<c.] 
Portainiug to geogtMiy, or the theory of the for- 
mation of tho earth. Also geogonie, geogotn - 
cal. 

geogenons ( jv-oj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. ) the earth, 
4 -ycvfc, produced: see - gvnous . 1 In mycology, 
growing 011 tho eart h or on organie matter iu the 
soil: applied to some fungi, in distinction from 
those that grow upon organic bodies not in tho* 
soil. 

geogeny (jtVoj'e-ni), u. [< Gr. )//, the earth, 
4- \ y yev, }iroduee: see -geny.'] That 

branch of geology which relates to the theory 
of the earth’s formation, and especially to tho 
earlier stages of its development, and to its 
relations as a member of the solar system. 
Nearly identical 111 nieanliiK with cneuwijonu us used by 
hoiiiu writers. The word is not In Kcncrul use among 
geologists. Also, mom nirrcctly, peoyonu 

Geoglossnm (je-o-glos'um), n. [NL., < Gr. ;t/, 
tho earth, 4* y/uxroa, the tongue.] Karth- 
longuc, a genus of ascomyeetous fimgi found 
in bogs and meadows, all the species growing 
upon the earth. There are 7 British and a 
larger number of American sneeies. 
geognosis ( je-og-no'sis), «. [NL. : see geognosy. ] 
Same as geognosy . 

He lias 110 bent towards exploration, or the enlarge- 
ment of our ftenijnoitu. Getupe Eliot , Mlddlemarch, ix. 

geognost (jo'og-nost), w. [= F. grfognoste; < 
Gr. j?/, the earth, + one that knows: 

see gnoshr.] O no versed in geognosy ; a geol- 
ogist. [Karo.] 

The travdlcih, except to tin* voIcaiio df*trict of Sinai, 
have Imcu sncli imd //* iHjnufit* that 1 cannot get enough 
f 1 0111 them Kinpdep, Life, 11. 141. 

geognostic (je-og-nos'tik), a. [= F. gtognos- 
tique ss: (1, geognost oteh ; as geognosy , with term, 
occom. to gnostic.'] Pertaining to geognosy or 
geognosis. 

Guided by phytdrnl laws, tho peoputmtie Htuduut must 
. . boar in mind tin* probability of hoiiic extraordinary 
tidal action iu tho curly ]>criodH of tho earth h hlntory 

W inched, World-Life, p. 268. 

geognostical (je-og-nos'ti-kal), a. Same as 
gcognoshe. 

geognostically (je-og-nos'ti-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards geognosy. 

Alluvial soil coiiHists chemically and pcoijmmticallji of 
substantially tho hiiiiic mineral nmttcni us the com pact 
mountaiii-niaiiscH from the disintegration of which it has 
originated. Pop. Sci. Mu., XX. 887. 

geognosy (jy-og'no-si), «. [= ]).(«. geognosis 
= Sw. Dan. geognost, < F. gfognosie , < NL. ge- 
ognosis t < Gr. m the earth, 4- ; iwn, knowledge: 
see gnosis.] Literally, knowledge of the earth : 
a geological term variously used, (a) The study 
of vockH.Tudcucmlcutlv of tluii hi nuiixcnieiil lulu a cliro- 
iHdoglcal mu fcs. Jukes (h) 'J hut dlviHion of geology 
which dOHcriboH the (oiiHtltuciit parts of the earth, Its 
envelop of ulr and water, it* nolid « 1 imt. and tho proliahl© 
condition of 11 m Interior. A Gnkie. (c) Jjocal geology-- 
that !h, tho dciici iptlou of the geological structure and 
character of mihviuI geographical legions or areas. Also 
propnusis |Tlic word i* not 111 general use NSyXL Geri- 
upy, Geoptump See p< nlmni 

geogonie, geogonical (jd-o-gon'ik, -i-kal), a. 
Harne as geogenie. 

gOOgony (jo-og'.Vm), v. [< Gr. )?, the earth, 
4- -yopia, gi*iierittion, < Vl tv t produce: see ge- 
nus.] Hume ns geogeny. 
geographer (je-og'ra-fer), n. [< gengraph-y + 
-cr*.] One who is versed in or treats of geog- 
raphy. 

T do md sn\ to he a good qenprapher a mnn nhoiild visit 
©very uioiuitidii, liver, pnnuontory, uml crock noon ill© 
face of IIh* 1 at Lh, view tho buildings and survey the land 
every where, h* if hi* were going to make a purchase. 

Jstrke, t'oiiduct of IhidcrHtandlng, | 2. 

geographic (je-o-graf'ik), a. [= F. geogra- 

U» IJ— n 


geography.] Same as geographical. 

It I* the geocentric and not the pewp-aphic latitude 
which gives the true position of tho uhscivcr relative to 
the earth s centre. Newcomb and Hidden, Astrou., p. 208. 

geographical (je-o-graf'i-knl), 0 . [< gmgraph-y 
4- -«*-«?.] Pertaining to geography; relating to 
tlio surfaco of tho earth or of any part of it. 

At the twgtnning of the tirst century before Christ the 
Roman power whs far from having reached the full mea- 
sure of its geographical extent 

E. A. Freeman, Amer Loots., p. 824. 
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•to. See tlie nouns.— 


fitlonofa place, 
. le «nd longiturii 

I to lutight above the ics»l«vel-» OtogndflliMJ SOtfl 

fi^Sr^^icaiy (ie-v-graf'i-kttl-i), a<te. Jn a 
geographical manner; as regards geography, 
geographies (jo-og'ra-llz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
gcographizcd, ppr. geographxzing. [< Gr. )iu>- 
ynafatv, describe the oartlrs surface,? yi u)pafpoc. 
describing the earths surface: see geography,} 
To tr6at geographically; make geographically 
distinct. [Karo.] 

While Strain) was fully allvo to the importance of the 
great rivers and mountain ohalna whlnli (to urn* his own 
expressive phrase) geographies a country, Ptolemy deals 
with this part of Ids subject In so cureless a manner as to 
be often worse than useless. Jinrye. tint., XX. 00. 

geography (j9-og'ra-fl), n. ; pi . geographies (-fix ). 
[=s J>. geografle = G. geographic = Dan. Sw. 
geograft = F. gSograjihw = Hp .geograjla = Pg. 
geographia x= It. geogrnjia , < L. geographic , < 
Gr. ytuypafia, geography, < a geog- 

rapher, lit. ‘earth-describing,’ < yy, the earth, 
+ ypt tynv r write.] 1. The science of tho de- 
scription of the earth’s surface in its present 
condition, and of the distribution upon it of 
its various products nnd animals, especially of 
mankind, etc. Hoc phrases tsdow. The object 
of the geographer Is to describe the earth's surface as it 
now exists The geologist, on the other hand, seeks to 
throw light on tlie past history of the glolio, although in 
doing tills ho must constantly refer to and study its pros* 
•lit condition. Abbreviated neon. 

HtralKi, In ids wosko of tpoyraphie — that Is to solo, of the 
“* '■ hi of tlie earth — wrj * ** ' 

If thill, ti. of A |M)pi 


description of tlie earth — wry loth, etc. 

* iphthugiii* of Erasmus, p. 317. 

Tim study of geography Is both profitable and delight- 
ful; hilt tlie writers thereof, though some of them exact 
enough in setting down longitudes and latitudes, yet in 
those other relations of manners, religion, government, and 
such like, accounted geographical, have for the most part 
missed their proportions. Milton , llist Moscovia, l’ref. 

2. A book containing a description of the earth 
or of a jiortiou of it : particularly, a school-book 
for teaching the science of geography. Botan- 
ical geography. Same as geographies botany (which 
see. under botany). - Descriptive geography, that imit 
of tlie science of geography which involves only a state- 
ment of facts. Analysing, comiMiiiug, and reasoning upon 
these facto is tlie domain of physical geography, or jthy- 
siography. — Medical geography, the description of tlie 
■urfaco of the glolio as regards the influence of situa- 
tion on the health, vital functions, and diseases of its In- 
habitants. Dunalison.— Phyaloal geography. Bee phye- 
tool.- Political and historical geography, tlie study 
of the division of tlie earth's surface among different 
tribes, peoples, and governments. Hi mule jtolitiml grog, 
raphy is tho study of tho present condition of things in 
that respect ; hUtoricol geography Investigates and re- 
cords tho changes in tlie governmental control of territory 
which have occurred from time to time 'Hits branch of 
the donee Is, in fact, history from a geographical point 
of view, or that kind of history which, to hu made intel- 
ligible, requires the aid of map*.— B&ored or Biblical 
geography, the geography of Palestine and other Orien- 
tal countries mentioned In tlie Bible, having for its object 
the elucidation of Scripture. 

gBOid (jfi'oid), a. [< Gr. yeo/%, usually coutr. 
ye&firK, earth-like: see geode.] An imaginary 
surface which coincides with the moan sea- 
level over the ocean, and extends under the 
continents ovorywhere at that level at which 
the mean surface of the sea would stand if 
it were allowed to flow in through a small 
subterranean canal. The guold lias no Bimplc geo- 
metrical form, hut bulges out from the mean spheroid in 
some places (under tlie continents and some of the deep- 
er parts of the ocean) and is depressed beneath the mean 
spheroid in other places. 

gaol. An abbreviation of geology, 
gaolatry. (j<?-«l'H-tri), ». [< Gr. y*), the earth, 
+ ; Aarpria , worship.] Earth-worship, or tho 
worship of terrestrial objects. 

To this succeeded astrolatry In the Kant, and pediatry 
In the West. Sir G Cox, My tho). of Aryan Nations, 1. 06. 

gaologer (jy-ol'o-jGr), N. [< geology + -crL] 
A geologist.. [Hare.] 

gaologi&n (je-o-lo'ji-nTi ), w. [< geology + -t-aw.] 
A geologist. [Hare.] 

P@lC| Ic, geological (je-cl-loj'ik, -i-kal), a. [= 
F. gmfagiqtw, <JN L. geologicus, < geologic , geol- 
ogy: see geology.] < )f or pertaining t-o geology. 
— Geological dynamics. Mco dynamic* 
I®#!sgically (je-o-loj'i-kal-0, adv. In a geo- 
logical manner ; as regains geology, 
geologise, r. i. See geologise. 
geologist (jo-ol'o-jist), w. [< geology + -wf.1 
One who is versed in the science or engaged 
in the* study of geology; specifically, one em- 
ployed in the investigation or exposition of tho 
structure of tlie earth, or any part of it : as, the 
geologist of an exploring expedition; a state 
geologist. 

(jcj-ol'p-jlz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. geoU 
S, ppr, geologising. [< geology + -tee.] To 


study geology; make geological investigations; 
discourse as a ge ologist. Also spelled geologise. 
geology (jf-oi'9-ji). »•; pL C=f. 

g4ologte « Si>. geologia m Pg. Jfc. qcomgmmsu. G. 
geologic « Dan. Sw. geologi. < NL. geologia , < 
Gr. y$, the earth, + -toyia. < teyuv, speak: see 
-ology.] The science of tne past and present 
condition of the earth, with special reference 
to the physical changes which ft has uudergono 
or which may still be taking place. Almost every 
brand! of physical and uatural science is, or may lie, called 
upon to throw light on the problems which present them- 
selves to the geologist Closely connected with geology, 
and indeed almost inseparable from it, Is paleontology, or 
tlie study of ancieut forms of life, since the rocks are 
found on examination to contain In many places remains 
of plants or animals, sometimes closely resembling, and 
often very different from, any now living on the earth. 
It is almost exclusively tlie order of succession of forms 
of life thus found which gives the geologist the means of 
making out a chronological arrangement for the different 
stratified formations. Pliyslcal geography, or physiogra- 
phy. is the necessary Introduction to geology, and forms 
the link which unites the work of the geographer to that of 
the geologist. Abltruvlated geol. Bee jHihumtolopy, petrog- 
raphy, and lithology, — Agricultural geology. Hee agri- 
cultural — Tlynfl-mlft geology. Hee dynamic.— Physi- 
cal geology. See inAosieof.— Structural geology. Hee 
structural. =SyiL Geoloffy, Geognosy. Both mean tlie same 
thing ; but, with an unnecessary degree of refinement In 
terms, It has been proposed to call our description of the 
structures of the oarth geognosy, anil our theoretical specu- 
lations ns to Its formation getdoyy. Sir C. Lycll, Priu. of 
(lenl. (4th ed., 1836), I. 888. 

geom. As abbreviation of geometry. 

geomalic (je-p-mal'ik), a. [< gcomaly + -to.] 
Of or pertaining to geomalism; exhibiting go- 
omalism. [Hare.] 

geomalism (j6-om'&-lizm), n. [< Gr. yy, tho 
ourth, + dpaMc, even, level (nee anomalous ), 
+ -tom.] A tendency of an animal to react 
againHt tlie attraction of gravitation by equal 
growth in horizontal pianos, ho as to balance 
one side with another,* and one lateral organ 
with another. Tims, the oyster and many other animals 
arc wlieu young normally bilateral; but subsequently, 
when they are turned over and uttached by one side, tlie 
dorsum and venter, which were primarily unequal and 
held vertically, take the place of tlie light and left sides 
and assume a hoiixontal posture. A. llyatt, Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. He!., 1880, p. 641. 


All who era ever so little of gsomstsrt will 

the time when their notions of an angle, as a magnitude, 
were as vague as, perhaps more so than, those or i moral 
quality. J evens, PoL Eoon.,p. io. 

I have retixa mined the memoirs of the great geometers. 

B. Peirce , Analytic Mechanics, Pref. 

2f. A gager. Davies, 

1 qnatrldgBgive to the geometer 

And he will see, and' yet be blind. 

Robin Conscience, 1688 (HarL Misc., I. 62). 

3. In entom.y properly, a larva of any moth 
of the family Geometruke; loosely, any larva 
which is destitute of ventral prolegs, ana walks 
by alternately extending tho’bodyand contract- 
ing it in the form of a loop with the two ends 
drawn together. These larvw are also called measur- 
ing-worms, span-worms, loop-worms, hoopers, etc. The 


Geomalism appears in its primitive asiwct Among the 
sponges, since they arc comparatively soft and supported 
bya pliable and primitively fragmentary internal skeleton. 


iipurativrly soft and supported 
fragmentary internal skeleton. 
Stand. Rat. Hist., 1. 60. 

geomaly (j$-om'a-li), n. Home as geomalism. 
geomancet, ». [< ME. gcomaunee, < OF. geo- 
manes: boo geomancy.] Same as geoman ey. 
geom&ncer (jo'p-nian-sfir), n. One versed in 
or practising geomancy. 


Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomaneers, . . . though com- 
monly men of inferior rank, daily . . . delude them [the 
vulgar |. Sir T. Brmcnc, Vulg. Krr., 1. M. 


geomancy (jo'd-man-Hi), n. [< ME. geomaneie , 
< OP. gvomanhie , F. gfamanoie = Sp. geoman - 
(Ha as Pg. geomancia = It. geomancia , < ML. geo- 
mnntia , < Gr. >t/, the earth, + pavreia, divina- 
tion. Cf. gcomancc .] The pretended art of 
divining future events, or of ascertaining tho 
luckinosB or unluckiness of any event or local- 
• ity, by means of sigrns connected with the earth, 
as from tho figure indicated by points taken at 
random on the surface, or from the disposition 
of the particles of a handful of dust or earth 
thrown down at random, or, as in China, from 
the configuration and aspect of a particular re- 
gion in its relation to some other. Also geo- 
manty. 

What scyu we of lieiu that hlleovcn In dlvynalles, as by 
flyght or by noyso of briddes, or of beestes, or by sort, by 
geomanehe, by dremea, by chlrkynge of dores, or crakyngc 
of houses, by gnawynge of rattes, and swlch nmneru 
wreechcdiiOMse ? Chaucer, Parson s Talc. 

M dl Conti Baith he saw a Bramene three hundreil ycares 
oldc : he addetli, that they are studious in Astrologle, Ge- 
omaneie, and Philosophic. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 400. 

geomantic, geomantdcal (js-6-man'tik, -ti- 
kal), a. Of or pertaining to geomancy ; of the 
nature of geomancy. 

Two (feomantic figures were display'd 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid. 

One when direct and one when retrograde. 

JJhrydm, Pal. Mid Arc., It. 014. 

geom&ntically (je-d-man'ti-kal-i), adv . In a 
geomantic manner; by means of jpomancy. 
geomanty (je'o-man-ti), n. [< ML. geoman tia : 
see geomancy .] Same as geomancy . IS. D. 
geometer (jf-om'e-t6r), a. [= F. g&ometre = Sp. 
gedmetra = Pg. It. geometra as G. geometer , < L. 
geometreSf LL. also geometra , < Gr. yeupbrpix, a 
land-measurer, geometer, < yij n the earth, land, 
+ fdrpov, a measure. In earlier form geomeU 
rton.] 1. One skilled in geometry; a geome- 
trician; hence, a mathematician in general. 


term geometer is also applied to tlie adult of geometrld 
moths. Hee cuts under Cidaria Mid Iiaplodes. 

Geometra (je-om'e-trtt), n. [NL., < Gr. ympl- 
Tpw, a land-measurer: see geometer.] A genus 
of moths, giving name to the family Geometri- 
dm. Oken f 1816. 

Geometra (j§-om'e-tr£), «. vl. [NL., pi. of 
Geometra .] A Linnean (1758) group of moths. 
Bee Geometridas. 

geometral (jf-om'e-tral), a. [as F. gSometral = 
It. geometrale. ] Portaining to geometry; geo- 
metrical. [Bare.] 

geometriant, ft. [ME. geometrien, < OF. geo- 
metrten , a geometer, < geometric , geometry: Bee 
geometry.'] A geometer. Chaucer. 
geometric, geometrical (je-9-met'rik, -ri-kal), 
a. [=3 F. gmmdtrupie = Bp. geomdtrico = Pg. 
It. geomctrico (cf. D. G. geometrtsch = Bw. Dan. 
geometrisk ), < L. gcomotrieus t < Gr. y taper pitch;, 
< ycuprrpla, geometry: see geometry.] 1. Per- 
taining to geometry; according to the rules or 
principles of geometry; done or determined by 
geometry. 

Thu carwuon being taken out, and tlie goods freighted 
In tenno of our ships for London, to tlie end that tho big- 
ness, lieightli, length, breadth, aud other dimensions of 
so hugo a vessel! might by the exact rules of gemiietricall 
obseruatlous bo truly token. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. ii. 108. 

In tills [tlie Greek method of analysis] we have no trace 
of the systomatio development of gemnetrie truth, and the 
method was apparently regarded by the ancients them- 
selves as imiierfucL kneyc. lint., XV. 630. 

The peculiar mosaic structure of the retina Is obviously 
the fundamental cause for the pre-einineuce of the eye uh 
a geometrical sense. 

G. T. Lwld, Physiol. Psychology, p. 426. 
2. Bounded by straight lines and angles ; form- 
ing straight lines and angles: as, geometric 
forms ; geometrical ornament or markings on an 
insect. — Geometrical addition, damp, drawing. 
Hee the nouns.— Geometrical analysis, the analysis of 
the ancient geometers. Hee analysis , 3 («).— Geometri- 
cal COnlCfl, the theory of conic sections treated without 
the aid of coordinates.- Geometrical affection, foot, 
mean, etc. Hee tlie nouns. - Geometrical optics, the 
theory of tlie foci of lenses and mirrors, with other purely 
geometrical theories connected with light.— Geometri- 
cal pace, H unit of length, equal to 5 geometrical feet.— 
Geometrical progression, radius, etc. Hee tlie nouns. 
— Geometrical proportion, an equation between ratios. 
Bee proportion.— Geometrical spider, a spider which 
constructs a geometrical web.— Geometrical spider's 
Web. a web formed of radiating lines connected by a sin- 
gle line, which is carried spirally from the circumference 
nearly to the center. The geometrical web Is peculiar to 
certain groups of spiders, and Is variously modified in the 
different species.— Geometrical Stairs, stairs of which 
the steps are supported at one end only, this end being 
built into the wall.— Geometrical tree. Hee free.— Geo- 
metric construction, the representation of the condi- 
tions of an algebraic problem by geometrical lines.— Geo- 
metric curve* or fines, those curves or lines in which 
the relation between the abscissas and ordinates is ex* 
pressed by a finite algebraic equation.— GeometriO Deo* 



Geometric Style la Architecture.— Lincoln Cathedral, Eagtaad 


{SMLonKi Ilf matoi of straight Hum or curvet, or 
small anrteoM bonudod by such linos or curvet, without 
the suggMtloQ of plant or animal lormt or the like. Fret* 
sod meanders, xjgams, ©hookers, circles, and triangles 
which frequently interlace with one another, forming 
elaborate star-shaped patterns, dog-teeth, notches of dif- 
ferent kinds, and all similar forms, whether applied to a 
flat surface or carved in greater or 1 cm relief, are included 
in geometric decoration.— Qsometrlo elevation, lo- 
ons, etc. See the noons.— Geometric Style, in oreA,. 
that development of the Pointed medieval architecture of 
England which inoludes the examples lost previous to the 
most perfect artistic achievement of the stylo, or perhaps 
even the examples of highest excellence. It succeeded 
the Lancet or Early English style in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, apd la characterised by the adoption 
of tracery, as yet In simple geometric forma, in broader 
windows, in place of the plain, narrow lancets of the pre- 
ceding stylo, together with modifications of consistent 
character in wall-decoration and other sculptured orna- 
ment. With the advanoo of the thirteenth century, the 
severity and geometric simplicity of line In tracery and 
ornament became leas marked, and the style passed grad- 
ually into the Decorated. Bee out on preceding page. 

geometrically (j$-$-met'ri-kftl-i), adv. Jm a 
geometric manner; according to the principles 
of geometry— Geometrically irrational, transcen- 
dental : said of a curve.— Geometrically rational, al- 
gebraic. 

*+*5^2?^ Cf. ar^hmetictan, imtlematicUin, etc.] 
One skilled in geometry ; a geometer in sense 1. 

geometrid (je-om'e-trld), a. and f». I. a. In 
entom., pertaining to the moths of the section 
Geometrina, whose lame are measuring-worms. 

XL n. A moth of the family Geomotridee or 
section Goometrina, or its larva ; a measuring- 
worm. 

Oeometrida (je-6-met'ri-dfi), t», pi. [NL., < 
Geometra + -idat.] A large family of hetero- 
cerous lepidopterous insects or moths, named 
from the gonus Geometra, whose larvae are mea- 
suring-worms; the geometers, geometrids, pha- 
ltouias, or PhalamUSc. This group, regarded as a fam- 
lly, Is divided into 20 subfamilies, named Urapterirum, 
Jmmmime, (EnochrominaL Amphidattinas, ftoarmirur, 
HoUtoUiinm t, Geometrinas, Mtoroeerinae , Palyadinat , Kvhy 
rtm r, Anidalinaa, Noeuoeriiur, Caberirur, Maoaritue, Fiao- 
niinm , Uazinm , Zereninm , UffincCjHybeminct, LarmHince, 
Eubolince, Sioninm , Uodylince \ Erateininm , Emptodru », 
and Ilupoohroeinm. In sonic systems, as Ouende s, these 
are all elevated to the rank of families, ending in -ukr, 
and the superfamily thus constituted, called Phakmitee , 
is the Geometrina of English authors. The names Geo- 
metruUB and Phalamidm are exaotly synonymous; and 
the various names resulting from the changes in termina- 
tion of the two words are applied to what Is practically 
an 'Identical group of moths, rated higher or lower in the 
taxonomic scale, according to the dasslflcatory views of 
different authors. See the extract, and cuts under Cidaria 
and Uapiode «. 

Tlie Geometridcs or PhalamidsB form a family of great 
slxe, taring exceeded in numbers among the Lopidoptera 
only by the nootuids and tinelds, and probably equalled 
only by the pyralids and tortriclds. They are . . . wide- 
ly distributed over the glolm, and the caterpillars of many 
species have proved very destructive to some of our most 
important vegetable productions. The moths have rather 
long, slender bodies, the thorax without tufts or crests. 
Ocelli are present In some species, and absent in others. 
The antenna are either simple, ciliated, or pectinated. 
The fore wings are largo and triangular ; the outer margin 
... is nearly as long as the hinder margin. The hind 
wings are ample. ... In some (species], the females are 
wingless, or have only rudimentary wings, which are use- 
less for flight. . . . The caterpillars are slender and na- 
ked, usually with two pairs of abdominal legs, though 
rarely they have three or four pairs. This deficiency causes 
them to move along with a looping gait, and hence they 
are often called “ measuring-worms, from which fact the 
family name [Qeomatrida] was given. 

Stand. Nat. Hut, H. 446. 

geometrienf, n. See geometrian. 

gitrnittform ( j W-met'ri-fdrm), a. [< Geome- 
tra + h. forma, form.] In entom., resembling 
in form a moth of the family Qeometridce. 
Geometrina (j$-om-e-trl'nft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Geometra + -inn.] In entom., a group of hete- 
roeerous lepidopterous insects; (he geometers 
or geometrid moths. 

Geometrina (j$-om-e-trf'n8), n. pi. [NL., < 
Geometra + -fsa?.] One of numerous restricted 
subfamilies of Geometridee, named from the ge- 
nus Geometra. 

geometrine ( jf-om'e-trin), a. [< Geometra + 
-ine.] Pertaining to the Geometridee. 
geometrlse (j$-om'e-trix), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
gcometrized, ppr. geome trUing. f< geometry + 
-fee.] To solve geometrical problems; specu- 
late geometrically: practise geometry. The um 
of this word originated from Flatoa saying (reported by 
Plutarch) tliat God continually geometrisee. 

Nature [in crystallisation] , . . confined herself to ge- 
ometries Boyle. 

All things were disposed, according to their nature and 
use, In number and measure, by the magnificent architect ; 
who in the one did every where geometries as well as in 
the other. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. a 

geometry (jfr-om'e-tri), m. ; pi. geometries (-trig). 
[< ME. geometric, commonly gemetrie, gemetry, 
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< OF. geometric, F. 

■■ Pg. It. geometria ~ D. G. geometric a Sw. 
Ban. geometri, < L. geometria, < Or. yeuperpta, 
geometry, < ytvpfrprK, a land-measurer, a ge- 
ometer: see geometer.] 1. That branch of 
mathematics which deduces the properties of 
figures in space from their defining conditions, 
by means of assumed properties of space. Ab- 
breviated geom. 

Geometric, 

Through which a man bath the sleight 

Of length, of brurie, of depth, of height 

Gower, Conf. Araant, wit. 

2. A text-book of geometry— Abstract geome- 
try, the general theory of the connections of more than 
two variables. Geometry, in its analytical treatment, 
appears as identical with the algebra of two or three vari- 
ables. A similar study of the connections of a number of 
variables in general is called tn-dimeusioniU geometry, 
and abstract geometry as not descending to particulars. 
—Algebraic, algorithmic, analytical, Oarierian, 
OOdTOlnate, eta, geometry. Bee the adjectives.— 
Common or elementary geometry, that treatment of 
geometry which assumes no previous knowledge of the 
subject, and is supposed to be well know n iu all other 
mathematical writings. 1 This discipline remains in nearly 
the condition 111 which Euclid left it. Bee Euclidean grtnn - 
dry.— Descriptive geometry (invented by Gospard 
Monge, 1794), the theory of making projections of any ac- 
curately defined figure such that from them can be de- 
duced, not only its projoetive, but also its metrical prop- 
erties. It is highly useful in engineering. The name is 
also applied to the theory of geometry in general treated 
by means of protections. — Elliptic geometry, a system 
which assumes that space returns iuto itself, so that there 
are no points whose distance exceeds a certain finite dis- 
tance.— Enumeratlve or denumeraUve geometry, 
the theory of the number of solutions of geometrical prob- 
lems, and of the number of Incidences and coincidences in 
a diagram drawn under given conditions. —Euclidean ge- 
ometry, a system of geometry which adopts the assump- 
tions or Euclid with regard to space, namely, tliat space 
is an infinite continnum of three dimensions, that rigid 
liodlea are eatable of translation and rotation in all direc- 
tions In every position, and that tlie sum of the three an- 
gles of a plane triangle is equal to two right angles.— Ge- 
ometry Of foroeathe theory of congriiunclus anil com- 
plexes of forces.— Geom et r y Of position, (a) A branch 
of geometry crested by tlie French revolutionary states- 
man Carnot, which traces the connection between the 
changes of an equation and the changes of jxisltion of a 
locus. (6) Modem projective geometry, commonly written 
in German Geometric der Lags, to distinguish It from (a). - - 
Geometry of space, geometry of three dimensions, 
geometry of figures not restricted to n plane or other sur- 
face.— Geometry Of the compasses, a system of geom- 
etry In which the postulate tliat a right line lie deserllia- 
ble is not admitted, but instead links turn alaiut pivots 
and are connected together. The first imi>ortaiit discov- 
ery in this branch of geometry was the reaucelllcr cell. 
Bee cell. — Graphical geometry, flame as projective ge- 
omet ry.— Higher geometry, any geometry not elemen- 
tanr; especially, modern synthetic geometry.— Hyper- 
bolic geometry, a system which assumes that etwee, 
though infinite In measurement, has u real and definite 
boundary, separating the points at a real distance from 
points at an imaginary distance.— Linear or line geom- 
etry, the theory of systems of rays, congruencies, and 
complexes.— Metric or quantitative geometry treats 
of the distances of points or the magnitude of angles, arcs, 
surfaces, volumes, etc.— Modem geometiy, tlie syn- 
thetic geometry which has lieen developed in the nine- 
teenth century by i!arnot(“Q£om4trie do position," 1808). 
Hriaiiuhon (“ Memolre sur les lignes du second ordre, 
1817), Ponoolut (“Traits des proprlllls projcctlvcs des 
figures," 1822), Mfilrius (“ Baryoentrlwho Culeul," 1827), 
Steiner (“ Kystematlsclie Entwlckelung," 1832k Chasles 
(“Ufometrie supdrieure,” 1852), Von fltnudt (“ Geometric 
der Lage," 1847), and others.— Organlo geometry, (a) A 
kind of geometry invented by MacJwurin (1710), in which 
more complicated curves are product d from less compli- 
cated ones. ” »-• 

eral. __ 

harmony a # 

infinite distance consists o‘f two coincident planes with an 
imaginary circle upon them.- Plane ge ome try, the ge- 
ometry of figures all lying in one plane.— Praotloal ge- 
ometry. (a) Hurveying. (6) The art of geometrical draw* 
ing.— Projective geometiy, a method of Investigating 
geometry by the application of the theory of projections. 
— geometry, modern synthetic geometry, 
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tive geometry, the science of geometry proper, as dis- 
tinguished from practical geometry — gpnerloal geom- 
etry, the geometry of figures drawn on the surface of a 
sphere.— Synthetic geometry, geometry treated not by 
means of coordinates or other algebraic devices, hut by 
means chiefly of projections.— Theoretical geometry, 
flame as eneeulative geometry.— TO hang by geometry t, 
to have the clothes hang angularly, out of shape, or iu 
rags. 

Look you, here's Jarvis hange by geometry, and here's 
the gentleman. Rowley, Match at Midnight, ill. 

Transcendental geometry, all geometry not elemen- 
tary; especially, geometry treated by the calculus. 

geomorphy (jS'J-mfir -fll/n. [< Gr. yi}, the 
earth, + yoptfi . form.] The theory of the fig- 
ure of tlie earth. 

geomyid (je-om'i-id), n. One of the GeornyUke. 

SaontYidaa' (je-o-mil-dfi), «. pi [NL., < Geo- 
mya + 4dw4 A remarkable American family 
of myomorphic rodents; the pouched rats or 
pocket-gophers. They are characterised by the enor- 
mous external cheek-pouches lined with fur, not com- 


Ctoophlllu? 

municating with the mouth, and extending in some 
along the neck as far as the shoulders ; dental formula, 2 In- 
cisors In each up- 
perand lower hal t • 
jaw, no canines, 

1 premolar and 8 
molars In each up- 
per and lower 
half-jaw; fore feet 
foasorlal, with 
large daws; tall 
short and stumpy, 
ears small, and 
genera) form ro- 
bust. Ilte group 
corresponds to the 
Seivroepalaeoidee 
of Brandt or Geo- 
vtyitur of llainl, 
and consists of the 
two genera Geo- 
tnye and Thumo- 
mye. flee gopher. 

Geomyinm 

(jfi^o-mi-I'no), 
n.pi [NL., < 

Gcomya + -<wrt».] A subfamily of Snvvomyultc ; 
the pouched rats. See Gcomyidtv. 

Geomyg (je'o-mis), n. pJL., < Gr. yv, the earth, 
+ ph' sb E. mouse.] Tfie typical gonus of Geo - 
myulce, with grooved incisors, rudimentary ex- 
ternal ears, and enormous fore claws. There are 
several species, of North and Central America, sharing 
with those of Thomomy* tlie name gopher. G. bur ear ms 
'' 11 ■' * ’■ iltod States, itspe- 

inhabits Georgia. 

jund in Texas ana 

New Mexico; G mtxicanue is the tuoan of Mexico; and 
G. Intfndu* Is the quacltil of Central America. 

geo-navigation ( j&'d-nav-i-g&'shQn ), n. [< Gr. 
yy, tlie earth, + E. navigation.] That mode of 
navigation in which the place of a ship at flea is 
determined by referring it. by the course and 
distance sailed, to some other spot on the sur- 
face of the earth. Harbord. Bee dead-reckon- 
ing. 

Geonoma (^e-on'o-mjl), n. [NL., so called in 
allusion to its rapid propagation. < Gr. ytuvd/ttK, 
also yeuv6pog, a colonist, one receiving a portion 
of distributed lands, < yy, the earth, + vtpnv, 
distribute.] A genus of low, slender, graceful, 
unarmed palms, with reed-like stems, of about 
100 species, common in the forests of tropical 
America. The leaves urc entire, or bifid, or more or 
less pinnately cleft, tlie flowers are hiiiaII uimti a simple 
or forked spadix, and tlie small ono-seuded fruit Is usually 
black. 

geonomic (jfi-o-nom'ik), a. [< geonomy + -fe.] 
Pertaining to geonomy. 

geonomy (je-on' 9 -ini), n. [< Gr. )f, the earth, 
+ v6/wc, a law.] The science of the physical 
laws relating to the earth, including geology 
and physical geography. 

geopnagism (j?-ofVj izm )i *• [< gcophagy + 

-ism.] Bame as gcophagy. 

geophagist (j^-of y a-3 iBt )» w * r< Iftttpkagy + -isf.] 

One who practises geophagtsin ; one who eats 
earth. 

geophagons (jf-of'a-gus), a. [< NL. gcophagus, 
< Gr. as if *yeup&yoe. for which ) aiofjHiy**;, yaiy- 
Q&yoc, earth-eating, < yy, ytuu, the earth, + $a- 
yelv, eat.) Earth-eating: ns, geophagons tribes. 

geophagy ( j$-ef Vji ), w. [< Gr. as if *ytw£uyia. < 
•ynjfdyoc, earth-eaiing: see grophagoux.] The 
act or practice of eating earth, as dirt, elay, 
chalk, etc. Bee dir Ideating. Also gvoph agism. 

GeopMla (je-of'i-lji), n. pi. [NL. (Menke, 
1828), nont. pl. of grophilus: see gcophilouts ] 
A group, generally ranked as a suborder, of 
terrestrial pulmonate gastropods; tbe laud- 
snails and laiui-HlngH, including those forms 
which have the eyes at the tips of tho tenta- 
cles. Thu itroup 1 h framed for the inoperculate land-snails 


Kunorally, sucli ns the J shit ari dec, Helicidm, Vuginulidce. 
and related families. Also called Stylo m matop/iora and 
Nephropneusta. 

geophilian (jc-o-fiPi-jin), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
perteining to tho Gcgjthua or terrestrial inoper- 
culate pulmoniforous gastropods. 

n. n. A member of this group. Compare 
gchydrophtlian, hygrophUian. 

geophilld (jo-of'i-lid), n. A myriapod of the 
family Gvophihdee. 

Geophilida (j6-$-fllM-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Geo- 
philus + -idee.] A family of centlpeds, of tho 
order Chtiopoda and class Myriapoda, contain- 
ing terrestrial forms (whence tbe name) which 
have numerous (80 to 200) similar flattened seg- 
ments, with short legs, 14-joiuted antenna), 
single-jointed tarsi, and no eyes. There are 
several genera besides Geophtlwt. 

GeophilinflB (j$-of-i-U'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Gco- 
phuus + -inw.] A subfamily group or centi- 
peds. Bee GeophilkUe. Also written Geqphilini. 
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geophilons 

geophiloufl (j$-of'i-lu8), a. [< NL. aeopMlus ; < 
Gr. yy, the earth, + loving*] Loving the 
grouud: speei fically applied to sundry animals, 
especially the Gcophila or land-snails. 

Geophilus (jy-of'i-lus), n. [NL.: seo gcopln- 
1 lous.] 1. The typical genus of centipods of 
tho family GcophtUdw, having the anterior seg- 
ment of trie hoad square. G. clectricus , a Kiiro- 
pean species, is phosphorescent, shining like a 
glow-worm. IV. JC. Jxeach, 1812.— 2. A genus 
of coleopterous insects. tkihonherr , 1828. — 3. 
A genus of pigeons : same as Calamus. T . ./. 
Helby, 1840. 

geophysical (jo-d-flz'i-kal), a. [< Or. yy, ihe 
earth, + piw/itdf, physical: see physic.] isolat- 
ing to the physicB of the earth. 

The. geophysical problems which geological history has 
to treat ore wisely confined to the courliiiliug chapters. 

Seirncr, XI. 181. 

geophysics ( jS-6-fls'iks), n. [ < Or. 7 y, the earth, 
+ <pnmhti, physics: seo physic*.] Physics of the 
earth : same as physiography. 

Geopinus (jo-opM-nus), n. [N I < Or. yy, the 

earth, + irivocy 
dirt, tilth.] A ge- 
nus of caraboid 
beetles, of the 
subfamily Har- 
pnlttifVy having 
the left mandi- 
ble longer than 
the other and 
overlapping it. 
G. tn era seat us is 
a common Now 
England spe- 
cies. J. I. Is, 
Canto , 1848. 
Qeoplana (je- 
o-pla'mi), 97. 
fNL., < Gr. jy, 
tho earth, + L. 
planus , level : 

see rtannria ] Tlio typical gonun of land-pla- 
nariumi of the family UeoplanUkc. 

Geoplanid» (j«-f>-plan'i-dG), n. pi. [NL., < 
Qeoplana + -idw.] A family of iiiojiogonop- 
orous dendrocoolous turbellariiuis, character- 
ised by an elongated and flattened form, and 
having the body funiishod with a foot-like ven- 
tral surface ; the land-planarians. 

geoponic ( je-o-pon ' i k), a. and n. [< (1 r. yt umovi- 
s 6g, of or for agriculture/ yeuiravia, agriculture, 
< ycuirdvof;, a tiller of the earth, < yy, the earth, 
+ ufvrtdlai, work, toil, 7rdwf, n., work, toil.j 
I. a. Pertaining to agriculture or the tillage 
of the ear 111. 

Two nr throe notabilities of Rockland, with geoponic 
eyes, and glabrous, bumpless foreheads. 

O. W r . J John ex, KImIo Ven nor, xti. 

n.t a. One who tills or cultivates tho earth. 

Tho wjiolonoine blasts of tbo North wind (much tic 
counted of among builders and geojuvuai for Immlsslon of 
purr air) • . . |come] In from that part w hlrli lira upon 
to the sea. Drayton, 1’olyolhlun, x. 82, note. 

geoponiealt (je-o-pou'i-kijl), a. [< g copouic + 
•al.] Same as geoponic. 

Thom* if, n/Hinh'al rules and preeepts of ugririilturo 
whirh arc drllvercd by divers authors, are not to lie gen- 
erally received Sir T. Drown?, Vulg. l.rr , \l. ». 

geoponicst (je-y-pon'iks), n. [PI. of gropontc 9 

' q. v., after Or. f a ytairaviKA, the name of a trea- 
tise on agriculture compiled by CuMsiuiniH Las- 
sus.] The art or science of cultivating tho 
earth. 

Herbs and wholesome Ballets, and other plain and use 
fill parts of geofmnies. Kivlim, 

georama (jo-o-rn'mll), n. .[< Or. )*/, the earth, 
4- oftaguy a view, < S/tav, seo. I A large hollow 
globe or spherical chamber lined with cloth on 
which is depict ed a general view of the geogra- 
phy of t.lie earth’s surface so as to be seen by 
a spectator from tlie interior, lirande. 

geordie (jor'di), n. [A familiar dim. of George .] 

1. A guinea: so called from tho figure of' St. 
George on the obverse. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

lie draws a ImuiiiIc silken purse 

Ah lung’s my tall, wlmro, through the stocks, 

The yellow -lettered (fiord ie keeks. 

Jlurns, The Twa Dogs. 

2. The name given by the coal-miners of Eng- 
land to the form of safety-lamp invented by 
George Slephonson. — 3. An English sailing 
collier hailing from one of the ports on the 
northeast coast of England. 

You thought of the Thames as you looked at her, of the 
Tyne, of the channel as warm with just such vessels as she 
— gmrdies deep with coal. 

H\ C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, jdiv. 
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George (jdrj),w. [From the proper name George, 
< F. George , Georges , « Sp. JoHe = Pg. Jorge 
It. Giorgio , < LL. Georgius , < Or. yeupyfy, a 


a figure in colored enamels oz St. George on 
horseback encountering the dragon, worn pou- 
dent from the collar of the ordbr by knights of 
the Garter. Seo garter . 

Look on my George; I am a gentleman. 

Shat., 2 Hen VI., iv. 1. 
Before his going lie did give me some Jewells to keep for 
hint : vis. that that the King of Sweden did give him, wILli 
the King's own picture in it. most excellently done, and a 
brave George, all of diamonds. Pejyt * , IMary, 1. 158. 

2f. [1. <?.] A loaf, supposed to have been ori- 
ginally stamped with a figure of St. Geoigo. 

Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattrnss laid, 

On a brown george with lowsie swoldmr* fed. 

Dry den, tr. of PersiiiB’s Satires, v. 

3. [/. e.] A large curled wig worn in the eigh- 
teenth century. — 4. [!. c.] Samo as gorge , 10. 
— 6. A George-noble.— Lesser George, a badge of 

tlie Order of the Garter worn, on occasions oi comparative- 
ly little ceremony, pendent from a rlhlKin. It Is an oval 
with the representation of Bt. George killing tho dragon 
in gold upon mi enameled gronnd, lmrderod by a buckled 
gurter. 

George-noble (jdrj'no'bl), n. An English gold 
coin of the reign of Henry VIII., worth at the 
time Qs. 8 d. The name George (derived from tho figure 



Obverse Reverse. 

George-nobleof Henry VII! , Briri*h Museum (Sizeof theoriginul.) 

of Ht. George on the obverse of the coin) was given It to 
distinguish it from the earlier J^uglish gold cuius named 
noble «. 

Nor full nor fasting can the carle take rest, 

Whiles hln George-noldes rusten in his chest; 

He sleciis but once, nml droaiiies of burglaries. 

Bp. I Jail, Batires, IV. vl. SI. 

George's cod. Soe cod s. 

Georgesman (j6r'jez-man), u . ; pi. Georgesmen 
(-men). [< George's (soe def.) + man.] A 

codfiHli-Mcnoonor fishing on George’s Banks. 
[Gloucester, Massachusetts, U. 8.] 

Home half- dozen Grnryrinnni arrived last night. 

JUmUoh (Mass.) Journal, Jun. 12, 1880. 

Georgia (jfir'jitt), n. [NL. (Baird and Girard, 
1853), named from the State of Georgia.] 1. 
In herjict., a genus of ordinary colubriform ser- 
pents, the tyj>o of wliich is G. cottjieri of tlie 
Bouthem United States. — 2. In entom ., a ge- 
nus of longicorn beetles, of tlie family Cerantby- 
cidau having but one species, G. xan thorn elama 
of South America. Thomson , 1857. 

Georgia bark, hamster, etc. See the nouns. 

Georgian 1 (j^r'jii^n), a. and a. [In defs. 1 and 
2, < LL. Georgius, George. In dcf. 3, < Georgia , 
prop. fom. adj. (so. terra), < Georgius, a personal 
name (see George ), the colony being named af- 
ter George II. in 1732.] I. a. 1. Belonging or 
relating to the four kings of England named 
George, or to any one of them, or to the period 
of their successive reigns (1714-1830). 

One Georgian star adorns the skies. 

Cowjxr, Queen’B Visit to London. 
Tutting aside . . . his claim to literary greatness, Hook 
will lie remembered as one of the most brilliant, genial, 
and original figures of Georgian times. 

Eneye. Brit., XIT. HD. 

2. Specifically, of the style of art or of deco- 
ration prevailing during the reigns of tlie four 
Georges, especially of George I. and George II. 
— 3. Belonging or relating to the State of Geor- 
gia in Hie United States. 

II. «. A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of Georgia in the United StateB. 

Federal General Shields . . . drove from Front Koyal 
a regiment of Georgians left there by Jackaon. 

N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 248 

Georgian 2 (jtVjian), a. and n. [< Georgia , a 
Latinized form (aecom. to Georgius, Georgia , 
of Gr. origin) of Pers. Guvj, a native or an in- 
habitant of Georgia (Pers. Qufjist&n) in the 
Caucasus; the Hubs, form is Grusia. The na- 
tive name of tho country is Karthveli or Karihli , 
the Earthalinians being the principal branch 


of the race.] L a. Belonging or relating to 
Georgia in Asia. 

II. ». An inhabitant of Georgia, a district 
in Transcaucasia, Russia, an independent king- 
dom from very ancient times (known to the 
ancient Greeks as Iberia ), but annexed to Rus- 
sia in 1801. The Georgians are a very handsome 
race, of the purest Caucasian type. 

georgic (iftrjik), a. and n. [I. a. as F. gSor- 
gigue, < 1j. gcorgieus, < Gr. yeupyuede, agricul- 
tural, < yeopyt r, a tiller of the ground, a hus- 
bandman, farmer: see George. H. n. < L. gcor- 
gica (sc. carmina) or sing, georgicum (so. ear- 
men), the title of an agricultural poem by Vir- 
gil, after Gr. rd yeupyisd, a treatise on agricul- 
ture : see I.] I. a. Relating to agriculture and 
rural affairs; agricultural. 

Ilnre I peruse the Mantuan’s Georgia strains, 

And learn the labours of Italian swains. 

Gay t Aural Sports, 1. 

II. ». A poem on agriculture or rural af- 
fairs: as, the Georgies of Virgil. 

A Georgia ... is some part of tlie science of husbandry 
put into a pleasing dress, and set off with all the beauties 
and embellishments of poetry. 

Addison, On Virgil’s Georgies. 

Georgian! Bidas (j6r' ji-um sTdus). [NL., 
George’s star: seo George and sidereal?] A 
name for tlie planet now called Uranus, riven 
by its discoverer. Sir William Herschel, in 
honor of George III., but not accepted by as- 
tronomers. 

Georhychida, Georhydras. Incorrect forms 
of Georychidai, Georychus. 

Georlssi (j&^-rig'I), n. pi. Seo Georyssida*. 

Georissns (je-o-ris'us), n. See Georyssus. 

Georycbida (je-o-rik'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Gc- 
orychus + -idw.] A family of rodents, taking 
name from the genus Georychus; tho mole-rats : 
now called Hnalacidw. 

Geory china (jo-or-i-kTnji), u. pi. [NL., < Ge- 
orychus + -ina\] Same as Georychidw. 

Georychus (j^-or'i-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. yeuftv- 
Xog, throwing up tho earth, \ yy, the earth, + 
bpvoonv, dig up (> bpvxh, a digging).] A genus 
of mole-rats, or fossorial myomorpnic rodents 
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Cape Sund-molo {Georychus ca fruits). 

of the family Spalacidce and subfamily Bathyer- 
ginw. They have nngrooved incisors, anil 1 preniolar 
in each upper and lower lialf-jaw ; the best-known *|w- 
clcs Is the South African G. cajtcnns, called the Capo sand- 
mole. The genus is an old one (llllger, 1811), and lias 
often lieou Improperly extended to Include various aul- 
iimls not gener leal ly related to the alxive, as the American 
liockct-gophers or Geomyidoe. 

GraoryssidflB (je-o-ris'i-de), n. pU [NL., < Ge- 
oryssus + -bbi'.] A family of clavicom beetles, 
having the dorsal segments of the abdomen 
partly membranous, the ventral segments free, 
the tarsi 4-jointed, the wings not fringed with 
1 lairs, the anterior coxce oval and contiguous, 
and tho prosternum semi-membranouB. Also 
Georissi. 

Georyssus (jS-5-ris'us), n. [Nli. (Latreille^ 
1807); prop. Georychus: see Georychus .] The 
typical genus of the family Georyssidte. G . 
pygmwus is a British species. Also spelled 
Georissus . 

Geosanms (iH>-B&'rug), n. [< Gr. yfj, the earth, 
+ aavpoc, a lizard.] A Cuvierian (1829) genus 
of fossil saurians, discovered by Soemmering in 
the Lias of Franconia, supposed to be nearest 
related to tho monitors or varanians. The only 
sjiecies known is H. gigantea. 

geoseopic (j5-$-skop'ik), a. [< geoscopy + 4r.] 
Pertaining to geoscopy. 

geoscopy (jSWkO-pi), n. [< Gr. yr}, the earth, 
+ otioirelv, view.] Knowledge of the earth, 
ground, or soil obtained by inspection. 

geoselenic (jS'6-se-len'ik), a. [< Gr. yi t f, the 
earth, + otMpnj, the moon.] Relating to the 
earth and the moon, or to their joint action or 
mutual relations : as, geoselenic phenomena. 
Geositta (j«-$-sit'ft), «. [NL., < Gr. yfj, the 

ground, + olrry. the nuthatch : see ditto.] A 
genus of furnanan birds of South America, of 
terrestrial habits, and somewhat resembling 
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parts of Amarlea, all olive above and more or leas yellow 
below, with a characteristic black mask. Borne related 
forme are the mourning- warbler of the eastern Uuited 



Grtjft/a CHtiitHiarin. 


larks, though of a different family and suborder. 
Divisions of the genus are known as Geobamon 
and Geobates. W. Swainson, 1837. 


• » • twuwMun. , 

Geospisa (je-6-spi'aft), »i. (NL., < Or. yfj, the 
ground, + anifa, a bird of the finch kind, per- 
haps the chaffinch.] A remarkable genus of 
fringilline birds peculiar to the Galapagos is- 
lands, having an enormous bill. G. magntros - 
tris is an example ; there are several others. 
,/. Gould, 1837. 

geostatic (je-o-stut/ik), a. [< Gr. yij, the earth, 
+ orarucdc, causing to stand : see static. ] Capa- 
ble of sustaining the pressure of superincum- 
bent earth. A geostatic arch lias a curve of Hitch a na- 
ture that the vertical pressure in proiwrtioiml to the depth 
below a fixed horizontal plane, and tlio horizontal prewure 
Iwars to the vertical prvaaurc a fixed ratio depending on 
tlic nature of the HUpurlncuinbeiit materials. 1 lit old u»u 
opiH»»ed to hydrotrtnhc.] 

geostatlcs (je-o-stat'iks), n. [PI. of geostatic : 
see -ics.l The statics of rigid bodies. 

geosynclinal (je'd-sin-kli'nal), n. [< Gr. yi), 
the earth, + K. synclinal, q. v.] In geol., a re- 
gion of depression, having, coiiHequoutly, a syn- 
clinal structure. Bee gcanticlinal . 

The making of the Alleghany range was carried forward 
111 rough a long-continued subsidence- a geospnelinal 
not a true Bynclinal, since the looks of the bending crust 
may have had In them many true or simple synclinals as 
well as autidiuals. 

J. IK Dana, Ainer. Jour. Hoi., Sd ser., V. 430. 

geotectonic (je'o-tek-ton'ik), a. [< Gr. yij, the 
earth. 4* TtKTow , a builder.] Relating to the 
structure or the arrangement of the materials 
composing the crust of the earth. 

It is only jxisslble, for the present, to deduce special 
fffotectonw conditions uudor which natural gas has so far 
been exploited. Science, VI. 184. 

Qeotectonlo geology. Same as structural geology (which 
m-o, under structural). 

Geoteuthis (jfi-o-tu'this), n. [NL. (Mtinstor, 
1843), < Gr. yv, the earth, + rnrii'r, a cuttlefish 
or squid.] A genus of fossil squids or calama- 
rics whoso pons are found ubundantly in the 
Lias and Ottlite formations. The ink-bag and 
other fragments, in addition to tho pens, occur 
hi the Oxford clay. 

geothermic (j6-o-th(jr'mik), a. [< Gr. yv, the 
earth, + 0epp6 f, lieat.] Of or pertaining to the 
internal heat of the earth. 

geothermometer (j6'6-th6r-mom'©-t6r), u. [< 
Or. yv, the earth, + E. thermometer."] An in- 
strument for measuring the degree of terres- 
trial heat at different places, especially in mines 
and artesian wells. 

Geothlypea (j6-6-thlip'$-e), n. pi [NL. f < 
Geothlypis + - cw .] A section of SylvicoUwe, 
typified by the genus Geothlypis; the ground- 
warblers. S. F. Baird, 1864. 

Geothlypis (jf-oth'li-pis), n. [NL. (Cabanis. 
1847), < Gr. yy, the earth, + *0?>wr <V, an alleged 


ground, + roiruv, triton : see triton .] A genus 
of salamanders or newts, of the family Flrtho- 
dontidw, having the premaxillary bono divided. 
G fattens of Italy is the only European representative of 
the family and the only species of the genus , it Is i estricted 
to Sardinia and Lucca. 

geotropic (jS-p-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. )y, the earth, 
+ rpdnoc, a turning, direction, < rptimv, tum.J 
Of or pertaining to, or exhibiting, geotropism ; 
turning or inclining toward the earth. 

When the direction of growth Is downward, the organ 
is said to be positively gcotropic; when upward, negative)} 
geotropic. Jlcsseg, botany, p. 194. 

geotropism (j^-ot'rp-pixm), u. [< geotrop-ic + 
•ism.] In hot., growtji downward, as shown in 
the roots of plants and sometimes in stems ami 
rootstocks; the power or tondoncy to grow to- 
ward the earth. 

The |K>wem of growth which exist in young seedlings 
would certainly be called Instinctive If they existed in 
animals, mul they are quite as indispensable as those just 
mentioned in supplying the wauls which tlrst arise These 
two instincts are the power of directing the growth in re- 
lation to the force of gravity, and in relation to light; the 
first Irtilug called geotropism, the second heliotropism. 

F. Dartvin. 


3t'rf>-pi), n. Same as 
Gteatrygon<je-$-tri'gon). fNL, <Gr. )i/, tlio 
caiih, + rpvy&v, the turtle-dove, < rpvQnv, make 
a low, murmuring sound.] A genus of pigeons 



primary, and a very short tai 
(loves. A Jamaican species, 


proper name, 
as, of tho 


jsmil^JfatoM/fules, or BykicoUdee, 



Veraguan Partridge-dove ( Gretrvxvu vrragHfttsts). 

of the warmer parts of America, of stout form, 
having short, rounded wings with falcate first 
tail; tho partridge- 
G. enstala or syl- 
rattca, is known as tho mountain -witch. F. 11. 
Gossc 1847. 

Geotrypes (jo-o-trrjiejs), n. [NL., < Or. tf, the 
earth, + Tpvxa, a hole, rpvnu r, Imre, jjiorcc.] 
A Fabrieian ge- 
nus of beetles, 
typical of the fam- 
ily Geotrypida \ 

< 1 . stercoranus is the 
dung-licetlc, drone- 
lieetlo, or watchman- 
liectle of Urent Erlt- 
aln. It is a very ex- 
tensive and widely 
distributed group, 
containing over iOO 
species from nil parts 
ofthe world. None arc 
North American. Al- 
so written Gcotruj ten, 
os originally (1798) 

gootrypid (jc-o- 
trip'id),n. One of 



Uronr-heetle (Utotryfies s/UnsHduA. 
(Line bhowii natural Hire ) 


[NL., < «e- 



Mwytand YoUowthro.t [CmthfypU irMuu). 

containing certain ground-warblers, such os the 
abundant and familiar Maryland yellowthroat, 
G. trichas. Thera ora many more species, of the wanner 


beetles. They have corneous mandibles and the ely- 
tra rounded behind, covering the alMiomen. The species 
burrow in dung (Ironist corresponding to this family 
are also called Grotryjtes, Geotryjndn, Gcotryjiides, Qeo- 
trypini. Also written Ototnnridtf. 

Geotrypine (je'o-tri-prn$), «. pi. [NL., < 
Geotryftes + 4nw.] The dronc-beetlos as a sub- 
family of fkarabasidte. Also written Geotrujnw, 
and Getttrujdna, Geotrupini. 
gephyre&n, and n. Bee gephyrean. 

Gephyrea (jef-i-rfi'S), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. >f- 
fvpa, a bridge.] One of the numerous primary 
groups of the great division Vermes , or worms, 
including marine vermiform animals without 
distinct external segmentation; parapodia, or 
calcareous skeleton. The creatures ora dioecious ; a 


geranium 

pseudohemsl system exists in most of them : and the ner- 
vous system forms an esophageal ring. The group has af- 
finities with tile Turbellaria, the Annelida (esiiecfally the 
potyduetous annelids), and the Hot era. The Gepnyrea 
are divided into Achvrta and Chart (fora, and hyOcgvnlMiiir 
into inertin' and Clnrtyeri. The former of these eiuhiuceH 
the spoon-worms, and is pnu tically equivalent to the Si- 
jtvnctUoidra The L'tarttferi are represented by such gen- 
era as Jkhivrtu and iionetha. The group is made by Lan- 
kestcr one of the phyla or prime divisions of the uuiinal 
kingdom, and is divided into the four classes Kehiuritice , 
Priapnlidtr, Sijmnculidfr, and Plummirfi*. It was for- 
merly considered mi order of echiuoderuis, under the 
names Apwla and Ajtetlwellata. Also w ritton Gephyrira. 

gephyrean (jef-i-re'an), a. and n. [< Gvphyrea 
4- -an.] L a. Of or pertainiug to tho Gephy- 
rea. 

* Tills was diseoverad by Krolm in IMM to lie a Gejihyrean 
worm. H’. D. Carjtenter, Micros., ff 608. 

II. n . One of the Gvphyrea. 

Also gephyncan. 

gephyrocercal (ie-fl-rp-s^r'kal), a. r< Gr. y(- 
a bridge, + i dpnoq, tail.] In ichth., liav- 
itig the tail-fin formed from the hinder portions 
of the dorsal and anal fins, which unite over 
the end of the aborted axis of the laxly, as the 
family MoUtlte. J. A. Bydvr, 1884. 

gephyrooercy (ie-fl'r^-sar-w), n. [As gejthyro- 
wrval + -w.J The state of being gcpliyrocer- 
cal. J. A. llydvr. 

GephyrrhJna (jcf-i-ri'nji), n. pi. [NL. (Tliach- 
er, 1877), < Gr. } Gpvpa, bridge, + pk, jnv , nose.] 
A Boot ion of vertebrates characterised by two 
extcmnl nostrils on oaoli sido separated by a 
cutaneous interspace or bridge. It includes 
almost all the fishes, exclusive of thedipnoans 
and HclaohianB. 
gepont, w. HeejM/NWi. 

ger. An abbreviution of gerund. 

Ger. A common abbreviution of German 2. 

-ger. [L. - grr , in., -gvra. f„ -ger mn, neut. (os 
in armigvr , comigvr,'o to.), < gcrvrv , War, carry : 
see gtrrund. Cf. -genius.] A terminal element 
in words of Lalin origiu, meaning ‘ bearing, ’ as 
in armigvr, etc. 

ger&h (go'rjl), n. [Heb.] Among the ancient 
Jews, a unit of weight, ami of monetary reckon- 
ing, the twentieth part of a heavy shekel, or 
about three fourths of a gram. 

Geranarchtus (jer-a-uHr'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ytpavoc, u enme, + ruler, < &px etv , rule.] 

name as Bulvarica. Glorjer. 1842. 

Gerani (jer'a-ni), w. pi. [NL., pi. of gcranus, 
< Gr. yfpavoci a crane. J In Merrem’s classifica- 
tion of birds (1813), a group of his Gralltv com- 
posed of the cranes and some related birds, as 
the trumpeters ( Fsophia) : nearly equivalent to 
tho Alcctoridcs yrui formes of Couos. 

Geraniacea (jo-ra-in-a'sf-e), n.pl. [NL., fern, 
pi . of geraniacous : see gent mavvou*.] A n order 
of polypetalous exogens, allied to the liutacea;, 
but in which the leaves are not glaiidiilar-pmic- 
tuto, tho axis of tho lobed fruit is persistent, or 
its carpols are distinct, and iudeliiscont, and the 
flowers are often showy und irregular. The or- 
der as now understood in very imlvmoi plums, comprinlug 
a lialf-dozen or more tiilwn wliiih linvi* Ihmui ranked ns 
distinct orders by some niitlmi iticn It iiirludcs 20 genera 
and 760 species, dintiilmtcd tlinmgli the temperate and 
subtropical regions of the uIuIn , hut ispceially ahiiiiduut 
In South Africa. The linger genera aie Oxalu.Felar- 
wmium , iw italic wt , ( Ji ran nun , KrotUnm, und Tropcnt • 
him. 

ger alliaceous (je-ru-ni-u'shius), a. [< NL. ge- 
raniaeeus , < L. geranium, cranium: see gera- 
nium.] Pertaining or belonging to tlic order 
Geraniaeea •. 

geranial (je-ra'ni-al), a. [< geranium + -al.] 

Sumo as gcrantaet nits. 

geranium (je-ra'ni-um), n. [NL., < L. Gerani- 
um, < Gr. yipdvutv, gcraniuin, crane’s-bill, so 
called in reference to the long projecting beak 
of tho seed-capsule, < ) (pavo^, a crane, = K. 
cranel, q. v.] l, A plant of tho genus (Ura- 
nium. — 2. [rrqi.] A genus of herbaceous plants 
(rarely undersbnibs), the typo of Iho order 
Gvramacviv , distinguished bv opposite lobed 
leaves, regular ’flowers, and five one-seeded 
carpels which separate elastically from the axis 
at maturity, the styles forming long tails which 
become revoluto or spirally twisted. There are 
about loo specioB, inhabiting temperate regions, of which 
15 nr mor# arc Nnrtli American. Thev have blue or rase 
colored flowers, and a few of tho species are nnely eulti- 
voted in gardens. Most of the siiccles ore astringent, mid 
the roots of several havo been used in medicine, ns of the 
G viaeulatum, u common plant In the l T nitcd States 
From the long beak of the fruit, the common him Ties hnu* 
n reived tlic name of crane's bill The herb robert. G lto- 
bertitnium, with dissected leaves, is native of tvotli Kurojiu 
and the t nitod States. 

3. A plant of the gonUs Pelargonium, of South 
Africa, of which many varieties arc common in 
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house-culture and gardens under the names of 
scarlet geranium , rose geranium, etc. 

Geranium boasts 

Uvt crimson honors. Cowper, Task, ill. 577. 

4. One of several plants of other genera.— 
Beefsteak* or strawberry-geranium, the Su&fraga 
earmentom, a house-plant from Chiu* opd Japan, with 
heart-shaped leaves and spreading by runners.— Fea- 
ther-geriuii1im,tho Jerusalem oak, Chsnopotlium Dot rye 
—Incflan geranium, a fragrant grass of the East Indies 
Androftogon sch/rnanthus, which yields the geranium-oil 
of perfumers.— Nettle-geranium, the cornmon coleus of 
gardens, Coleus Illutnei. 

geranomorph (jor'a-Jio-mdrf), w. One of tho 
Gtranomorphtv. 

Geranomorph® (jtw'i^n6-mAr'fe), n.pl. [NL., 
< Or. yfftavoc , a crane, 4* poptpfj, form.] In Hux- 
ley’s system (1867), a superfamily of schizogna- 
thous birds, having a comparatively strong ros- 
trum, usually no oasipterygoid processes, con- 
cavo-convex lamellar inaxillopnlatines, a trun- 
cated angle of tho mandible, the stem um com- 
paratively narrow and notched or entire, the 
crus bare above tho suiTnigo, no pulviplumes, 
and two cieca. Tho crane* and rail*, now usually called 
Aleetorides nr Paludirolw, ai »■ the leading representatives 
of the group. A Inn named Grwudnr. 

ger&nomorphic (jor'iwio-m/ir'fik), a . Having 
the characters of the' Gvranomorphas. 
Geranomyla (jer y a-no-mi # yii), n. [NL. (Kali- 
day, lftw), < Or .")*'/*«**;, a crane, 4- avia, a 
fly. ] A gonuH of crane-flies or TtpulUUc , having 
a vory long proboscis and scutollum, as 0 . uni- 
color of England and Ireland, 
gerant (je'rant), n. [< F. ghaut, manager, ppr. 
of gorcr, manage, carry on, < L. gerere , carry, 
carry on, perform.] The acting partner or 
manager of a joint-stock association, newspa- 
per establishment, etc. Imp. Diet. 
gerarohyt, «. An obsolete (Middle English) 
form of hierarchy. 
ger&XlKt, n. Hee gerrard. 
garard 2 ( jor' jird ), n. A West Indian snake, Ge- 
rardo bicolof. ./. K. Gray. 

Gerardla (jC'-riir'di-ji), «<. [NL., namod after 

John Gerard, an English herbalist of the 16th 
century.] 1. A genus of erect annual or per- 
ennial herbs, of the order 8croph ularia emu, of 
North and South America, mostly extratropi- 
Cal. They have showy yellow, rose-colored, or purple 
flowers, hut are mostly root-purasites, and consequently 
are not found lit cultivation. Of the 80 species, 28 belong 
to the eastern and southern sect ions of the United States. 
2. In zoiiL, the typical genus of corals of the 
family Gcrardiidw. 

Gerardlid® (jor-ilr-di'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Go- 
rartlia, 2, + -ida.] A family of ontipatharian 
or sclerobasio corals, represented by the genus 
Gcrardia. 

gorated (jor'a-tod), a. [Appar. < F. gtWcr, car- 
ry, manage, 4* -ntc± 4- •ctfi . ] In her., covered 
by a number of small l»caringH (compare semti): 
especially, differenced by tho use of such small 
bearings* Bee difference , and marks of cadency 
(under cadency ). 

geratologic (jcr'a-to-loj'ik), a. T< gcratology 
+ -to.] Of or {>ertainitig to gcratology. Amor. 
Naturalist. 

geratologist (jer-ft-tol'o-jist), w. L< gcratology 
4- -tof.] Oue who is versed in gcratology. 
geratologous (jer-^-tol'p-gus), a. [< gvratol- 
og-y 4- -one.'] Pertaining to gcratology. 
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GarUlUn* (j6r-bi-ll'n«), n. pi. [NL*, < Gcr- 
hilius 4- -inw.] A subfamily of rodents, of the 
family Muridm. The gerblls, all of which are of the 
l’atoarctlc, Indian, and Ethiopian regions, have generally 
a long and hairy tail, elongated hind limbs, large osseous 
bulla? of tho skull, and uarrow incisors. Other geuera 
than Gerbillue are Mystrtnnyt, Otomyj r, and Datymyi. 

Gorbillui (j6r-bil'us), n. [NL.^dim. of gerbua l 
another form of jerboa, 
leading genus of GerbiU 


Lmj., aim. or geroua. 
v.] The typical ana 
?, containing upward 



These sliells upiiear . . 
pathological typos. 


among tho gerahdiMjone and 
7wi " 


A. Hyatt , Science, III. 1*14. 

geratology (jer-a-tol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. wpaq (>v/- 
par-), old age, + -boyla, < teyuv, speak: see 
-ologjp] The study of decadence and decay, 
as of the changes wrought in a species or other 
group of animals approaching extinction. 

We may traco the death of an entire order, and show 
it take 


that 

tology. 


kes place in accordance with the laws of gera* 
A. Hyatt, Science, If!. 147. 


gerbe (jtob), n. [< F. gerltc, a Bheaf : Bee garb*.] 
1. In her., same as garb *. — 2. A strong paper 
case filled with a pyrotechnic composition, used 
in firoworks ; a bouquet or sheaf of fire. 

Gerbes are clicked cases, not unlike Homan candles, hut 
often of much larger sisc Their Are spreads like a sheaf 
of wheat. They may he packed with variously coloured 
stars, which will rise 80 feet or more. 

Enryr. lint., XX. 186. 

gerbe-fuse (JGrb'fiiz), w. Ill pyroteehny, a kind 
of fuse used for connecting the parts of a set 

{ liece or figure, so prepared as to emit in bulli- 
ng a sheaf or shower of fire similar to that of 
the gerbe. 

gerbil. gerbill { jftr'bil), n. [=F.//erftiWe.<NL. 
Gerbillits, q. v.] A book-name of any animal of 
the subfamily QerbiUinai. 


■'V' 


Gtrbillus longerons. 

of 40 species, of which the Egyptian gerbil, G. 
t vgyptiacHS , is one of the* best-known; another 
is G. longifrons. Desmans t, 1804. 
gerbo, gerboa, n. Hoe jerboa. 

Gerboid® (j6r-bo'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Qerboa 4- 
-ida*.] A family of rodent mammals ; the jer- 
boas: Hamo as JHpoditUv. 
gerbua, n. Beo jerboa. 
gerdH, v. t. An obsolete form of girdA. 
gerd^, v. An obsolete form of gird?. 
gerdelt, f». An obsolete fonn or girdUA. 
geret, u. A Middle English form of gear. 
gerefa (AS. pron. ge-ra ; fii), w. [AS. yerqfa : sco 
reeve*, sheriff.] Ixi Anglo-Saxon hist., an officer 
corresponding to the steward or seneschal of 
Norman times ; a reeve. The prindpnl classes were 
tho arlryerf/a or sherilf, the hutulreii yertya or bailiff, and 
tho tUn-yertfa, or reeve of tho township. 

In the courts of the hundred and the shire . . . the ge- 
rtfa and four best men appotirod for the township. 

Stubba, Const. Hist., |48. 

gerenda (je-ren'dji), w. pi. [L., ncut. pi. of ge - 
rendus, gerundive ’of gerere , cany, carry on, per- 
fonn.] Things to be done or conducted; agenda, 
gerent ( je'rent), a. and n. [< L. geren( t-)Sjppr. 
of gerere, carry, carry on, perform.] I. a. Bear- 
ing; canying; carrying on: now used only in 
composition: os, v\vogercnt,he\\\gcrent. 

II. w. A ruling power or agency; a doer or 
performer. [Rare.] 

And so sympathy pairs with Bolf-assortlon, the two#?- 
rent « of human life on eai til. 

H. L. Stcvnwon, Walt Whitman. 

gerfalcon (jflr'f&'kn), n. [Also writ, ten gyr - 
falcon, and formerly gerfaulmn, jcrfalcon, gier- 
falcon (aftor 1). and G.); < ME. gcrfaucon , ger - 
fawvon , jerfaucon, etc., rarely ginfaucon, gyr- 
faeoun (also gerfauk), < OF. gcrfaucon, ger - 
faucitn, girfaucun, also gerfaut , gerfault = Pr. 


.Mi/, gnwrvauc, u. gwrvaur, «mu, gtrvaiKC. gcr- 
valke, G. gierfalk, gerfalk, also geicrfolfcc = 
OT)an. gerfalk = Icol. goirfalki , adapted from 
the Rom., with ref. to MHO. gtr, G. gewr, I). 
gier , a vulture, which is t>rob. connected with 
OHG. giri , MHG. gin, G. dial, geier, greedy, 
OHG. giri, ger, MHG. gir, gtr, also gicrec. G. 
gicrig, greedy, eager, from the Bamo roof as 
E. yearn 1 , q. v. ; or. Sw. gantfalk, a gerfalcon, 
< gam = Icel. gammr, a vulture, 4- folk, fal- 
con), < ML. hierofalco(n-) (found in Gosner 
and Kilian, and no doubt earlier, and now the 
NL. generic name), lit. * sacred falcon, 1 < Gr. 
Iep6c, sacred, 4- L. faUso{n-), falcon, being an 
adapted translation of the Or. Upa%, dial. iptj£, 
a falcon (> NGr. yiepdiu, a falcon), a name 
popularly associated with iegdc, sacred, but in 
ftti*t connected only remotely. The spelling 
gyrfalcon, ML. gyrofalco(n -), gyrofalcus, rests 
upon a false etymology, the name being re- 
ferred to L. gyrus, a circle, gyrare, turn round 
in a circle (soe gwre), in supposed reference 
to its circling flight; but a circling flight is 
not peculiar to this falcon, and the ML. forms 
gyrofalco(u -), gerofaleo(n-), etc., are plainly re- 
flections of the Rom. forms.] A large falcon 
of arctic Euro}>e. Faico gyrfalco , or one of other 
kinds of boreal falcons forming the subge- 
nus Hierofalco , of large size, very robuBt or- 
ganization, and highly raptorial nature. The 
continental forms are mostly dark-colored, some of them 
quite blackish, hut others are white, more or leaa spotted 
with a dusky color, as those of Iceland and Greenland. 
Naturalists arc not agreed whether there Is but a single 
variable species or several; the latter opinion prevails. 
8o e/aletm, Uienfako. 


Above the Chsmbrs of this Chariot, that tha Empetviur 
sittethe Inna, ben aatt upon a Parche 4 or 6 or e ta. 
eoun#. Mandeville, Truvals, p. Ul. 

He had . . . ataghounda, foxhounds, harriers, packs 
for the boor and pocks for the wolf, gerfalcons for the 
heron and haggards for the wild-dock. 

Maoaulay, Hist Eng., u. 
And a great white gerfalcon did he hold 
Upon his fist 

William. Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 14. 

gerfanconf, gerfawcont, ». Obsolete forms of 

gerfalcon. 

gerzaukt, n. A Middle English form of gerfal- 
con. 


gerfauntt, n. [ME., a corrupt form of the Ar. 
sardf, zordfa, jordfa, a giraffe : see giraffe .] A 
giraffe. 

There also ben many bestes, that ben clept orafles ; in 
Aray Ite, the! l»en dept Gerfauntt ; that is a Beat pomelee 
or spotted : that is but a lltylle more highe, than la n 
Mtede : hut he hathe tho Necke aSOOubytcs long : and his 
Croup and his Toyl la as of an Bert : and lie may loken 
over a grot hlglie llous. Mandeville, Travels, p 288. 


gerftllt, a. [ME. gerful, genful, geerful, equiv. to 
gery, changeable, < *gen, *girc. a circle, course : 
see gyre.] Changeable ; capricious. 


To preve iu that thi gerful violence. 

Chaucer , Trollus, lv. 280 

gerhardtite (gcr'httr-tlt), n. [Named after a 
chemist Gerhardt (bom in Strasburg 1816, died 
1856).] A basic nitrate of copper occurring in 
dark-green orthorhombic crystals, with cuprite 
and malachite, at Jerome in Arizona, 
geriaht, a. [ME. gerysshe, gerysch; < *acrc,*gire, 
a circle, courso (boo gerful), 4- -wAL] Wild; 
inconstant. Palsgrave. 


Now gerysehe glad and anoon aftlr wrothe. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 245. 

i. See gherkin. 

n. A Middle English form of garland. 

ger-laughtert, «. [< per- (appar. some corrup- 
tion) + laughter .] Coarse laughter. Nares. 

Use them as grave counsellors smiles, not oh rude hob- 
binolds ger-laughter*. who thinke they are never merry 
except they cast the house out of the wludowea with ex- 
trenwe securltie. Melton, Sixefold Politician (1809). 

gelling fgAr'ling), n. [Perhaps a var. of year - 
ling, ynth orig. g. j A salmon which has returned 
tho second time from the sea. [Local, Eng.] 

gerlondt. W. A Middle English form of garland. 
Chauetr. 

germ (j6rm), n. [Formerly also germe (and 
germen, germin, q. v.) ; < F. germe = Pr. germe , 
germ = Sp. ghrmen = Pg. germen , germe as It. 
germe, < L. germen , a sprig, offshoot, sprout, bud, 
germ, embryo; origin uncertain.] 1. In biol., 
the first? rudiment of any organism ; the earli- 
est stage in the development of an organism ; 
tho simplest recognizable condition of a living 
thing; m hot., technically, tho embryo of a 
seed, or, in the Linnean use of tho word, tho 
ovary, in popular language often used specifically to 
denote the maturo spores of fungi and of other lowor cryp- 
togams, especially of injurious kinds, and, in tho case of 
bacteria, tne entire organism. 

The germ out of which a human being Is evolved dif- 
fers in no visible respect from the germ out of which 
every animal and plant is evolved. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., 1 62. 


gerUnt. * 
gerlanat, 

Chaucer. 


2. By extension, an early or but slightly devel- 
oped state of an organism ; an early embryo. 
See embryo . 

ITe marks tho iKmnds which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury ; In its cose, 

Hussct and rude, folds up the tender germ. 

Uniujur’d, with illimitable art. Cowper, Task, vl. 194. 

8. Some or any microbe or micro-organism; a 
spore: as, a cnolera-flrcra. See germicide. 

The different kinds of contagta . . . may in essence be 
. . . cast-off micro-organism* of a low type, either In 
their “ finished " condition or in a perm-stage. 

U. C. Haitian, Qualn’s Med. Diet., p. ASS. 


4* That from which anything springs qr may 
spring as if from a seed or root; a rudimentary 
clement; a formative principle: as, the gkrms 
of civil liberty or of prosperity. 

Religion then has its germs in our nature, and its de- 
velopment is entrusted to our own core. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 8. 

The germ of the process of synthesis is best illustrated 
in constructive Imagination. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 887. 


Germ theory, (a) In bid, the doctrine of biogenesis; 
the theory that living matter cannot be jimduced by evo- 
lution or development from non-living matter, hut is ne- 
cessarily produced from germs or seeds. The doctrine Is 
opposed to that of abiogenosis, or spontaneous generation. 
See biogenesis. (6) In paihol., the doctrine that zymotic 
diseases, together with aomo not usually classed os zy- 
motic, ore aue to the presence In the body of living or- 

K nisms. These organisms, which, so far as they nave 
en positively identified, belong for the most part to the 
group of bacteria, produce their morbid effects by their 
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vital activity, and probably in large part by the formation 
of polaons called ptomaine*. This doctrine no longer rests 
upon Indirect evidence alone, but also on the positive 
Identification of the peccant organisms In a certain mini- 
lier of diseases, as in phthisis, anthrax, rulajMlng fever, 
typhoid fever, and some others. -fiyn. Fetus, Hudiment. 
Hoc embryo . 

gersnaint, <?. Seo germane. 
german 1 (jfcr'man), a. and n. [Tlio same as 
germane (q. v.),’ formerly gcrmam , < ME. gcr- 
mayn, german , jermayn, < OF. gcrmam = Pr. 
german , girman ss 08p. germano , Sp. hcrmano, 
akin (as noun, a brother, Hermann, a sister), a 

pg. It. germano , < L. germanus . near akin (of 
brothers and sisters who have the same parents, 
or at least the same father) ; from the same root 
as germen, a germ: see germ. As applied to 
terms of kindred, this adj. follows its noun, 
according to the F. idiom.] I .a. 1. Sprung 
from the same father and mother or from bro- 
thers or sisters: always placed after its noun. 

We byeth alle . . . children of holy chercke, brother 
germayn of under and of moder. 

Ayenbite i\f lnwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 140. 
Yu have no brethoren no cosins germayns. 

Chaucer , Tale of Mcllltous. 

Brother german denotes one who is brother both by the 
father's and mother's side ; cousins p< rman, children of 
brothers or sisters. Fourier, 

2f. Nearly related; closely akin. 

Wert thou u leopard, thou wort german to the lion. 

Shak., T. i»f A., Iv. 3. 

3f. Closely connected; germane. 

Our. Tlio carriages, sir, arc the hangers. 

Ilam. The phrase would bo more german to the matter, 
if wo could carry cannon by onr sides. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

Cousin german, flee cousin' . 

n ,t n. One sprung from the same slock; 
specifically, a full brotlior, sister, or cousin. 

Hoe now, proud Miscreant, 

Tliyselfe thy message do to (ter man deurc. 

Sjiensir, K.(j,I. v. 13. 

You'll liuve coursers for couslus, and gcuiicts for ger- 
maim Shale., Othello, 1. 1. 

German 2 (jor'man), a. and n. [< L. Germanus , 
a. and ti., German, Germani , n. pi., the Uer- 
inans, Germania, Germany. The name is prol). 
of Celtic origin, and is said to mean * shoutcr*,’ 

or, according to another explanation, 4 neigh- 
bors. * The G. word for 1 German 9 is Deutech ; 
‘a German,’ fin Deutsehcr: see Dutch,] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to an important Toutonic race 
inhabiting central Europe, or to Germany, or 
to its inhabitants or their language. At the lie- 
gitiiiiug of the Christian era the Germans occupied cen- 
tral Europe eastward to the Vistula, southward to the 
t'ai’imthJuiiH and DuiiiiIm', and westward to beyond the 
Rhino. Among their cliiof tribes were the Biicvt, Lom- 
bards, Vandals, Uerull, Chattl, Quad!, Ubli, ana ('licrusci. 
After the epoch of migrations in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, many tribes, os the Franks, Burgundians, Lom- 
bards, and Vandals, settled permanently in other regions, 
and became merged 111 the new French, Italian, and Span- 
ish nations. In the East the Germans were displaced by 
Slavs, altliongh important parts of this region havo since 
Ikjoii Gennaiiixed. Sinew ftlsnit the twelfth century the 
Germans have called themsolves die Deutschen. In me- 
dieval and modern times they have occupied a region 
which lias hod many political changes, but which has re- 
mained of sulistaiitlfuly the same extent for centuries. The 
former Roman-German empire contained various lands 
not inhabited by Germans. At the present time tho Ger- 
mans form the great majority in the reconstituted German 
empire ; they number over one fourth of the inhabitants 
of Austria-Hungary, chiefly in the western and uortliwest- 
crn parts ; there are about 1,000,000 Germans in the Baltic 
provinces and elsewhere in Russia, and over two thirds 
of the Swiss are of German rnoe and language. Abbre- 
viated Qer or G.— German Baptists, flue Dunkerl.— 
German bit, black, etc. Bee the uoun*.— German carp, 
nn English liook-unnie for the Carassias vulgaris, or gilxj- 
Ho. - German Oatbolle, one of a religious party or body 
in Germany whose members seceded from tho Roman 
Catholic Church In 1844 and succeeding years, and gradu- 
ally adopted various ideas different from those of orthodox 
Christianity. Its progress was hindered by governmental 
interference and by internal disputes between the two 
chief leaders, Ronge and Cxerski. After the reaction from 
the revolution of 1848 nearly all He tnemters were gradu- 
ally absorbed in other religious bodies.— German duck. 
See duck'J. ~ German tmplre. flee Holy Human Umpire , 
under empire. — German flute. flee flute' , 1 <c).~ Ger- 
man fringe, gold, hone, millet, etc. Bee tlio nouns.-- 
German pasts, a kind of paste composed of pea-meal, 
sweet almonds, lard, engar, hay-saffron, and hard-bollca 
egg, used for feeding larks, thrushes, nightingales, and 
other singing birds.— Germ8a plate-mass, flamo os 
hr owl glass (which see, under broad).— German porce- 
lain audpottery, porcelain oml pottery produced In Ger- 
many. The best-known varieties of German porcelain are 
those of Meissen (generally called Dresden) and Berlin. 
Other celebrated factories aro those of Anspacli, Httclist, 
Frankunthal, Ludwigibu^ Nymyhe nburg. and Grosslirci- 



tenbach.— German sarsaparilla, silver, etc. sec the 
nouns.— German sixth, m music, a chord A , 
of the extreme sixth, containing the major z&z sJ. j 
third and perfect fifth of the bass, os shown jfty 
jn the figure.- German snlpet, the dow- * 

itclmr : so called in distinction from English v 
anipc. Also called Dutch snipe. -German StitOh, a 
witch used in worsted-work, in which alternately a tapes- 


German tinder, flame as amadou German wool 

flame as Berlin icool (which sec. under wool). 

II. w. 1. A member of the German race, or a 
native or an inhabitant of Germany. Seo I. 
—8. The language of Germany or of the Ger- 
man people, a sub-branch or division of the 
Teutonic or Germanic branch of Indo-Euro- 
pean or Aryan language, its two priucipul divisions 
are the Low German, of the northern or lower part of the 
country, and the High German, of the southern or higher 
part. See High German . Low German, below. 

3. Especially, the literary language of Ger- 
many. It is one of the Hfgli-Uernmii dialects, the for- 
mer court and olUciul dialect of Auxony (though not eu- 
1 1 rely free from eleiuentsof oilier dialects), and was hr< night 
Into general learned and literary into, early in the sixteenth 
century, by Luther's writings, especiall) by his translation 
of the liihle. — High German, a collcctho mime for the 
dialects of central and southern Gcrmuuy, us distinguished 
from the Low German of the north. Thu dialects it In- 
cludes are many and of various groups, as Alcnmnnic, 
Frankish, Austrian, etc. Its history is divided hy tho ex- 
isting literary documents into three periods: old High 
German, from tlio eighth to the twelfth century (tho Icud- 
lug dialect Frankish, tho literature chlcHy ('hristtmitx- 
ing); Middle High German, from the twelfth to tlio six- 
teenth century (nnu of the lending dialects Swabian, the 
literature chiefly epic, as the Sihelitngenhed and Helden* 
sagen, and lyrle, as the writings of the Minnesingers); and 
the New High German, or the Modern German, or German 
from the sixteenth century down, flee almvo.— Low Ger- 
man, a collective namo for the ilinlects of northern Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, among which the Nether- 
landish or Dutch and the Flattdeiitsch have literatures ut 
the prescut time. In a restricted bciisc, the nnuio is aj»- 
plied to the Low German as spoken in the northern parts 
of Germany. It is divided historically into three periods, 
Old Low Gcniiun, Middle Low German, and Modern Low 
German, corrcsfioiidJng substantially to the ]>eiiods of 
High German. The dialects of the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain were of the Old low German class, fleu Anglo- 
Saxon, English, Friesus, Dutch , etc. 

4. [/. r.] In dancina: (a) An olubomto form 
of tho cotillion, in which round dances pmlom- 
inaio and tho figures vary according to tho in- 
vention of tho leader, mid in which tho chang- 
ing of partners an& giving of favors form a 
Hpocial feature. ( h ) An enter! ai union t at which 
tlio german exclusively is danced. 

There w hs no german that morning, mid the hotel lmnd 
w as going through its rdpertoiiefor the benefit of a cham- 
pagne party on the lawn. 

C. I). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 232. 

5. [f.r.] In coalmining, a straw filled with gun- 
powder, used as a fuse iu blasting. [Eng.] 

germander (j£r-inan'd6r), n. [< ME. gcrmami - 
tier, < OF. germ an dree, F. gvrmandree. = J*r. ger- 
mandrea (ML. germandra , G. germander) = Hp. 
camcdris , camedrio = It. calammdrm, cala- 
mandnna, germander; various corruptions of 
L. chanuvdrys, wall-germander, < Gr. \apai6piy, 
later also xa/utidpvov, germander, < x a l ,a h on the 
ground, + dpi?, a tree, esp. the oak. Cf . chame- 
leon, camomile .] A common name for labiate 
plants of tho genus Toucnum , but especially for 
7’. Chamwdrys, having purple flowers, common 
iu England. The watcr-gcrmandcr is T. Scordium, and 
tho wild gurmnnder or wood -germander is T. Seorodoniu. 
Tlio germander of the Vnitcd Stales is T. Canudense, 

For Decemlier and January, and tho latter part of No- 
vember. you must take such things ns an* green all winter ; 
holly, ivy, hoys. . . . germander, flag, oruuge-trees, lemon- 
trees, and myrtles, if they be stoved. 

Bacon, Gardens (od. 1887). 

Her clear germander eye 
Droopt in the glmit-factorhd city gloom. 

Tennyson , flea Dreams. 

Bastard or seaside germander, of Jamaica, stsmwiia 
i maritima , An aromatic HcrophubiriAceniis herb. 

germane (jGr-man'), a. [Formerly also ger- 
main ; tho same as german*, q. v., but directly 
< L. germanus, akin : seo german I.] If. Closely 
akin; german. 

Baldulue, brother germane of the duke of Loralgne. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 10. 

Not he alone shnll suffer, . . . but those tliat are ger- 
mane to him, though removed fifty times, shall all come 
under the hangman. Shah., W. T„ Iv. 3. 

Hence— 8. Bearing a close relation ; relevant , 
pertinent. 

It will give a kind of constituency thoroughly germane 
to the nature and purposes of a county representation, 
according to the old rule of the constitution. Gladstone. 

f History 1, a study of nil others the most gsnnane to the 
true and perpetual genius of Oxford. 

Sbtltbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p 8 

Germanic (j^r-man'ik), a. and n. [= D. Ger - 
tna&meh ss G. Gcrmanisch ss Ban. Hw. Germa - 
nmk, Germansk ss F. Gcrmanwue as rip. Pg. It. 
GFermafttfo, < L. Germanicus. < Germant, the Ger- 
mans.] I. a. 1. Of or belonging to Germany 


germ-ooll 

or the Germans.— 8. In a wider sense, of or 
belonging to the copies of Germany and their 
kindnkl, or to their institutions; Teutonic. 

EL n. The language of the Teutonic or Ger- 
manic peoples. See Teutonic. 

Germanium (jlr'inan-izui), w. [= D. O. Germa- 
nismus = Ban. G ermamsme ss 8w. Gtrmantsm as 
F. Germamsmc = It. Gcrmamsmo; its German + 
-t«m.] 1. Tho quality of being German in feel- 
ings or sentiment ; regard for or love of German 
institutions, interests, ami ideus. 

The German UIktuIh . . overflow with talk of Gertnan - 
ism, German flic German nation, the German em- 

pire, the German Army, mid the German navy, the German 
churcli, and German science. 

II. Sourer, Study of floctnl., p. 215. 

Carlyle was profoundly Imbued with Germanism, 

A. A. Her., TAXX1X. 105. 

8. An imitation of German speech; nn idiom 
or phrase copied from the German or resem- 
bling German in construction. 

It 1 m full of Latlnisms, Gallicisms, Germanisms, mid all 
itiiiiH hilt Anglicisms. Chesterfield. 

Germanist (jfcr'man-ist), w. [< German + -M.] 
A student of the German language ; in a wider 
flense, n student or one having on expert know- 
ledge of Germanic or Teutonic philology. 

Wc aro all to meet, along with a certain Mrs. Austin, a 
) mmg Germanist. Carlyle, in Fronde. 

germanium (j6r-m&'ni-ura), «. [NL., < L. Ger- 
man m, Germany : see German.'] Chemical sym- 
bol, Ge; specific gravity, 5.400: atomic weight, 
72.11. An element discovered in 1885 by Wink- 
ler in the minoral nrgyrodite, which is a sulphid 
of gormiiirium and HiTver. ' it la a metal of gray- white 
color and flue metallic luster, and crystallises in octahe- 
drons It molts ntalHiutDUO'T It does uot tarnish in air 
Htoidiumy tciiiiierutiire. Is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
is oxidized hy nitric aciil, and dissolves in uqua regia. Ill 
the periodic s>stcm gcrmnniuiii takes the place of the liy- 
imtlietlcal ckii-sllttlum, ladwccii gnlltum mid arsenic on 
tlie one lirnid mid silirou mid rlur on the other. Ger- 
manium Is ulsoMild to Ik* ) ii csciit in the mineral euxenite. 

Germanisation (j6r # man-i-sii # Hhpn), n. [< Ger- 
manise + -ation.] Tlie act of Germanismg, or 
the state of being Germanized. 

That the Turk Iiiim got to go U now ltnrdly ojieii to donht, 
ami In as fur ns Hritish statesmanship can promote the 
Germanisation, its opined to the ltussiflentioii, of Turkey 
iu Europu, our ]io]ie> should be directed hi tliat end. 

Smetmtih Century, \ XI. fiftfl. 

Ge rmaniz e (jiViuan-iz), r. t.; pret. and pp. Ger- 
manized, ppr. Germanising. r= F. germantscr; 
um Gorman 2 + -ize.\ 1. To render German in 
character or seiitiineut ; cause to conform to 
German idealfl or methods. 

When the Empress Anne . . Intrusted the whole ad- 
ministration of tlie counti y to her favorite Hlrou, tlie Ger- 
man influence hocuiuc almost exclusive, mid the court, the 
official world, and the school were Germanized * 

D. M. Wallace, Kusslu, p. 387. 

Many Germans, tho Swiss so f»r os they uru Germanized, 
tlio Slavonians, tlie Flos, mid the Turks, are short-headed. 

Huxley, Critiques ami Addresses, ]>. 151. 

2. To translate into German. 

The Dutch hath him who Germaniz'd the story 
Of flleidan. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Durtiis's Weeks, II., Huhylon. 

germ-area (j6rm'a'rfi-k), w. That part of a ger- 
minating ovum of some uni main where a mobs 
of endoderm-cellfl are heaped up on tlie inner 
surface of a hollow Hpherc of ectoderm-cells, 
and which is specially the Hcut of further ger- 
mi native processefl. Soo germ-disk. 

germarinm (jcr-ina'ri-mn), n . ; pi. germaria 
(-R). [NL., < L. ger m {vn), germ, + -anum.] 
The proper ovarimn 

or ovary of some of • I S 

the lower uniinulfl, /VnI 

as the riiabdocmloiiB L / //^ \^rs, 

turbellariaufl and /SrfCA A 

trematold worms, / 
which ovoIvck the / mWaf 
ova, as distil nguiflhed 
from th<» ntelianum. 

There is a single or, 
double nr nn an n in, hav- 
ing ncml) the same 
struct ui c as the ovary of 
Mucrofltomuiii. mid the 
ova nn* formed ill it in 
flic sume wn\ 

Huxley, AnaL Invert, 

|p. HW. 

germ-cell (jf-rm'eel), 

H, 1. A gerni when * Reproductive Organs of « rrematokt 

it in a cell, or ban 

. . . i , d, gcnnuriimi , e, intemnl vas tie- 

the morpnologicai fereu^ /.crmimon vitcll.tnaii duel; 
valiin nf n coll * an »• ^ oviiluii. /, portion of uterus, 

vaiuo or a ctu, an w to , llh . ang»»iy mugmAcd i 
impregnated ovum 

about to ‘germinate, but not yet become more' 
than a single cell; a cytula.— 2. One of the 




genn-oell 

similar cells of a germinating organism ; a cell 
resulting from segmentation of the vitellus; a 
blastoraerc. 

Tho genn-eell assimilates the surrounding yolk, ami 
propagates Its kind by spontaneous fission, whence the 
first cell has liecn termed the primary germ-cell, and its 
progeny the derivative germ-cell. Brandt and Cox. 

germ-cup (jfcrm'kup), n. That germ-form of a 
germ which is a gustrula. Beo gastrula , and 
extract under germ-form . 
germ-disease (jGrm'di-zSz'), n. Any disouse 
produced by a microscopic parasite or microbe, 
germ-disk (jGrm'disk), n. The germ-area of a 
germ when of a discoidal shape, rn u mammal it 
is spspiflcully the gastrodlscus of a gastmcysti* ; In other 
animals it Is of a different morphological charm. tor, hut 
is ul wavs the seat of specially active germination after the 
formation of the original blastoderm. Also called grrmi- 
nal dink. 

germen ( jGr'men), n. [Also gurmin ; < L. gcr- 
men ( germin -), a sprout, offshoot, genu: see 
germ. J 1. A germ : an ovum; an egg, as of a 
bird, while still in the ovary. [Rare.] 

Thou, all-slinking thunder, . . . 

Crack nature’s moulds, all • n miens spill at once, 

That make ungrateful man Shak., Ixmr, Hi. 2. 

The germen In the seed of a plant Boyle, Works, VI. 794. 

9f. A shoot or sproul . Seo the extract. 

The tenant for life can cut all that Is not timber, with 
certain exceptions, lie cannot cut ornamental trees, and 
he cannot destroy ''genuine" os the old law calls them, 
or stools of underwood ; and he cannot destroy treeB 
planted for tlio protection of hunks and various excep- 
tions of that kind. 

I*. A. Gamin# , Modern Law of Ileal Property, p. 40. 
3. The ovary. ( Compare germarium. 
germ-form ( jGrrn 'X 6rm), n. Tho form of a germ 
at any period of its germination or development, 
with reference to its morphological value. Tims, 
the cytula, tho morula, the blastula, and the gastrula are 
aiicoessive germ form* In the history of most genus. 

This highly lni|M>rlant and interesting germ-form Is 
called tliu gcrm-cup, or the . . . gastrula. 

Jlaeekel, Evol. of Man (trims.), T. 192. 

germ-gland (jGrm'gland), n. A gland that pro- 
duces germs ; an ovary or spermary ; an ovarium 
or testis; especially, a primitive indifferent 
gland which is subsequently differentiated into 
the ossential glandular organ of either sex. 

In Gordius tho excretory ducts of tliu paired germ-glands 
Are In both boxob united with the hind-gut. 

Gegenbaur , Comp. A nut. (trails.), p. 18f». 

germ-history (jGnn'liis'td-ri), n. The embry- 
ogeny of any given organism; ontogeny: dis- 
tinguished from tribal history or phylogniy. 
germicidal (jGr'mi-sf-dal), a. [< germinde + 
-a/.l Pertaining to or of the nature of a ger- 
micide ; germ-killing : as, germicidal g&Res. 

Some [organisms |, on the other hand, an* either In them- 
Mrivos Innocuous or are killed when thuy enter the lilood, 
which la a fluid tissue ami acts oh a germicide ; lienee the 
tissues in a healthy condition are spoken of ns gertmcitlul. 

Burge. Brit ., XXII. (WO. 

germicide (jGr'mi-sId), n. [< L. germ(en), a 
germ, + -cida, a killer, < coder*, kill,] That 
which destroys germs ; specifically, a substance 
capable of killing the germs, microbes, or mi- 
cro-organisms of certain zymotic diseases, as 
cholera, or used for that purpose. 

These accessions [of fever In whooping-cough | have al- 
ways with them an increase in the germs or the disease ; 
. . . they are better lessened or prevented by whatever 
aids tlu* resisting power of the child than by . . . the use 
of special germicides. Quain, Med Diet., p. 1774. 

germicalture (jGr'rai-kul-tfir), n. K L. ger - 
m(en), u germ, + cultum , culture.] The arti- 
ficial cultivation of the microscopical organ- 
isms ( bad eria) connected with certain diseases. 
Seo germ thcortj , under germ . 
germicnltnrist (jGr-mi-kul'tur-ist), w. [< ger- 
miculture + -i*f.] One who snakes artificial eul- 
tures of germs, especially of bacteria; a bac- 
teriologist. 

The third point - the antiseptic value of those bodies 
■till remains for the germicultunet to determine. 

Medical News, LXI. 040. 
germint, n. Same as germen, 2. 
germinal (jto'mi-Tial), a. [= P. germinal = Sp. 
Pg. germinal as It.“ gtrminale, < L. germen (aer - 
min-), a sprout, offshoot, germ : see germ.’] Per- 
taining to or constituting a germ ; of tho nature 
of a germ or of germination ; gorminative : as, 
germinal vesicles; germinal ideas or principles. 

Those germinal ideas of making his mind tell upon the 
world at large . . . had been sprouting under cover. 

Qeimte Eliot , Mlddlemarch, I. 893. 

Germinal or living matter is always transparent, colour- 
less, and, as far as can lie ascertained by examination with 
the highest powers, perfectly structureless, and It exhib- 
its these same characters at every period of existence 

Beale, Protoplasm, p. 38 
(terminal disk, ‘a germ-disk.— Germinal epithelium. 
Bee epithelium.— Germinal membrane, a blastodermic 
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membrane or blastoderm ; also, the cell-wall of an ottun. 


L pole, the central point from which develop- 
ment spreads In the ovum of aomc animals, as a bird or 
mammal ; the pole of a genu-area. Quoin.— Germinal 
Spot, the nucleolus of a germ-cell or ovum. Also called 
macula germinatica and spot of Wagner, because discov- 
ered by Wagner. 1886.— Germinal vesicle, the nucleua 
of an ovum, contained in the vitellus and containing the 
nucleolus or germinal spot : also called vesicle if Purkinfe , 
because discovered by Purkinje, 1825. The name, like 
germinal spot, is a misnomer, os this vesicle does not 
germinate, but soon disappears, and is replaced by a nu- 
cleus which lucludes male elements, in ova which are fe- 
cundated and therefore able to germinate; )>oth terms 
aro used chiefly In tcxt-lmoks of human anatomy. 

Germinal (zhnr-mG-nal'), n. [F., < L. germen 
(germin-), a sprout, offshoot, genn : boo germi- 
nal. a.] The seventh month of the French revo- 
lutionary calendar. It commenced (in 1794) 
March 21st and ended April 19th. 

germixuu&t ( jGr'mi-n&nt), a. [< L. gcrmtnan(t-)s : 
ppr. of germinare, germinate: son germinate .] 
Germinating; sprouting: beginning to grow; 
growing; gradually develojdug. 

Prophocles . . . are not fulfil led punctually at once, but 
have springing and germinant aceom pllshinunt throughout 
many ages. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, II. 139. 

May it not one day he written, for the praise of the 
American Bor. that it helped to keep the tme Idea of the 
state alive ana germinant in the Amoricau mindY 

JL Choate, Addresses, p. 188. 

germinate (jGr'mi-nat), r.: nrct. and pp. ger- 
minated, ppr. germinating, [< L. germinatus, pp. 
of germinare (> It. germinare = Pg. Bp. germi- 
nar = OF. germiner), sprout-, bud. germinate, 
< germen (germin-), a sprout, bud, germ: see 
germ.] I. intrans . 1. To act ns a germ ; begin 
to undergo development toward a more com- 
plete form or state ; form or be formed into an 
embryo, as an impregnated ovum. — 2. Specif- 
ically, to sprout ; bud; shoot; begin to vegetate 
or grow, as a plant or its seed. 

Thulr tree of life shall germinate. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), II. 186. 

11m preceptor will sow tho seeds of that taste which will 
soon germinate. Goldsmith , Cultivation of Tasto. 

II. trans. To cause to sprout; put forth; pro- 
duce. [Rare.] 

In the leafy months of June and July several French 
departments germinate a set of relielllous paper-loaves, 
named Proclamations, Resolutions, Journals, or Dluru&la, 
“of the Union for Besistance to Oppression. ” 

Carlyle, much Rev., II. tv. 1. 

germination (jGr-uri-ntt'shon), n. [< ME. ger- 
minadon = F. germination = Sp. germination = 
Pg. gertninagtio as It. germination e, < L. germina- 
lio, sprouting forth, budding, < germinare, pp. 
germinatus, sprout, bud: see germinate.’] The 
act, process, or result of germinating; the evo- 
lution of a germ or seed ; tho formation of an 
embryo from an ovum. 

The iierpetual leaven and germinations, the thrustlngs 
foith and swelling of his senses. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 12. 

Specifically, In bot . : (a) Tho prueoss of development of the 
embryo of a seed into a perfect plant. The conditions ne- 
cessary for germination are the presence of moisture, fr<*o 
oxygen, as hi atmospheric air, utul warmth. Moisture 
softens the integuments of the seed and relaxes the tissues 
of tho embryo, at the same time dissolving such nutrient 
matters in the seed as sugar, dextrine, etc., In readiness 
for their assimilation by the embryo. Tho absorption of 
oxygen Is necessary 
for the chemical 
ohangoB which al- 
ways accompany 
growth. The degree 
of warmth needed to 
excite to action the 
vital forces of the 
plant varies In dif- 
ferent species, some 
seeds, as those of 
wheat, being capa- 
ble of germinating 
upon melting ice, 
while others require 
a tciut>erature of 
over «o° F. During 
germination vnrious 
chemical changes 
take place in the 
starch and other 
insoluble materia) stored up for the use of the embryo In 
the cotyledons or In the albuuieu of the seed, rendering 
them soluble and fit for assimilation, which changes are 
usually accompanied by an Increase of temperature, as is 
■con In tin* process of malting. As an Immediate result 
of the growing process thus excited and carried on in the 
seed, a root is produced which strikes downward, fixing 
Itself in the soil and lieginning to absorb thence nourish- 
ment for the new plant. At the same time the other ex- 
tremity of the axis of growth is directed upward and do- 
velope a stem and leaves (b) The similar development 
of a plant from the spore In cryptogams, (e) The early 
period of growth in n bud, as of a bulb or of a rhlsome. 
(<!) The protrusion and growth of the pollen-tube from 
the poUou-graln. 

germinatiye ( jGr'mi-nft-tiv), a. [as F. germina- 
te as Pr. germinatiu » Pg. It. germinativo; as 


germinate + -toe.] Pertaining to, eonatottogin, 
constituting, or capable of germination; ger. 

vwItiaI- 

germlnet (jGr'min), V. i. [ME. germinen; < OF. 
germiner, germinate: see germinate.] To ger- 
minate ; sprout. 

Hut save tho gemraes In the summyte, 

That hope of future 


ture germynyiut may be. 
PdUadius, Husboudrio (E. E. T. B.), p. Ill) 

germ-layer (itom'l&'te), n. In biol., any blasto- 
dermic membrane or blastoderm; any layer of 
cells, forming a membrane, which enters into 
the structure pf a germ in its early stages. Tin 
first is the single blastoderm of a blastula or vesicular mo- 
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todorm ; development between which two of a third meso- 
blastii layer of cells, or mosoderm, and subsequent split 
ting of tills Into an inner and an outer layer, called splanch- 
n opleure and somatopl cure, results in the four genu-layers 
of most metasolc animals. Names of special germ-layers 
or germ-membranes are : blastophylla. epibiast, mesobtast, 
hypoblast, endoderm, ectoderm, mesoderm, sotuatapleure, 
sjdanchnoplcure, etc. They are also called layers, as skin 
layer, serous layer, etc. See cuts under gastrula and gas- 
Inflation. 

The Metasoa oan alone be considered as true animals, 
and tho origin from two primary germ-layers may be held 
to form the primary character of the animal kingdom. 

Haeckel, Evol. of MAn (trans.), I. 68. 

germ-membrane (jGrm'mem'brftn), ». A germ- 
layer. 

germon (jGr'mon), n. [< NL. germo ; origin Ob- 
scure.] Orcvnus germo, a fish of the family 
JScombrida •, closely related to the common tunny. 

germ-peg (jGrm'peg), «. A corruption of gem- 
peg. 

germ-plasma (jArm'plaz'mil), n. Protoplasm 
peculiar to a germ or ovum, and supposed to 
influence or determine the character or the re- 
sulting organism, by virtue of its special chem- 
ical or molecular composition. Gtriu-niasma may 
thus )>o considered, theoretically, as the physical basis of 
all tho phenomena which arc grouped under the name of 
heredity. 

Tho germ-plasma is regarded as a sulistaneo of peculiar 
chemical or even more special molecular composition, 
which posses over from one generation to another. 

Jour. Boy. Micros . Sue., 1886, p. 218, 

germ-pore (j6rm'p6r), n. In cryptogamic hot., 
a pore or pit in the outer integument of a spore, 
through which tho exit of the germ-tube takes 
place. 

Many of these pores servo as places of exit for the tubu- 
lar outgrowths from the spore at the time of germination, 
, * w; others perform 



Sect l* Germinating. The central figure 
tthowfc a plant which has newly appeared 
above ground. 


and may therefore be termed germ-pores; 
no such function, and are therefore only simple pores or 
pits. Be Bary , Fungi (trans.), p. 100. 

germ-shield ( j6rm / sheld ), ft. Saras as notaspis. 

The germ-shield is merely the earliest rudiment of that 
dorsal part which first becomes defined. 

Haeckel , Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 208. 

germ-BtOCk ( j6rm 'stok), n. Sainfe as stolo proli- 
fer (which see, under stolo). 
germ-tube (j^rm'ttib), n. In cryptogamic hot, 
a tubular or thread-like growth first formed by 
a spore in germination, which by continued de- 
velopment and cell-division in one or more di- 
rections becomes the thallus. In fnngi the 
germ-tube may develop into either the ordinary 
mycelium or a promycelium, 
germule (jftr'mtil), ». [< germ + dim. -vie.] 
A germ; especially, a small or incipient germ. 

Tho majestic tree of human thought can never be com- 
prehended unless regard Is had to the formless germule 
of the psychical life of the xoophlte, and ascending evolu- 
tion is followed up in the animal series. 

Tr. for Alien, and Neurol., VI. 496. 

genu-vesicle (j6nn'veg'i-kl), n. In emhryol. , 
a germ in a vesicular state, it is either (a) a trim 
germ-vesicle or blastula, preceding gasferulatlon, as in most 
animals, or (6) an intestinal genu-vesicle or gastrocystls, 
peculiar to mammals ; in the latter case it follows gastru- 
lation, and Is generally confounded with a blastula; It is 
wliat Is called In human anatomy the blastodermic vesi- 
cle. See Idaetospkere, gastrocystts, and out under gastru- 
lation. 

gem, r. and n. Bee gim. 
gemet, v. and a. Bee yearn. 
gerocomia (jer-$-kd 'mi-§), n. [NL. : see gc- 
rocomy.] name as gerooomy. 
geroeonucal (jer-5-kom'i-kal), a. [< geroeomy 
+ -kt-al.] Pertaining to geroeomy. [Rare.] 
geroeomy Cfe-rok'$-mi), «. [= F. gdrocomie.< 
NL. gerocomia , short for *gerontocomia (ef. LL. 
gerontocomium, < LGr. yepovroKopeiov, a hospital 
for old men, < Gr. yipw (yepovr-), an old man, 
4- k opeiv, take care or.] Medical discussion of 
the proper regimen for old people. [Rare.] 
gerontes (ge-ron'tes), n. pi [Ur. ytpovrec, pi. 
of ytpuv (yepovr-), an old man.] In Gr. anttq., in 
Dorian states, members of an aristocratic as- 
sembly of elders called the gerusia. Thegeru 





eligible under sixty yaws of ag*, noriralessof distinguished 
character and station. The geroutea held office for life; 
their functions were partly deliberative, in that they pre- 
pared measures to be laid before the popular assembly, 
partly executive, and partly Judicial, with the ephors 
and kings, they constituted the supreme authority of the 
state. 

gerontlkon (ge-ron'ti-kon), n. : pi. germtika 
(-kji). [LGr. ytpavrusAu, neut. or Or. ^rpovrisoq, 
of in oKL man, < yipuv (yrpovr-), an old man.] 
In tho Or, Ch,, a book containing a collection 
of anecdotes and apothegms or sayings of an- 
cient anchorites and monastic fathers. 


This is one of the collections of Apophthogiuatn or 
Qerontika so common in monastic M8S., of which proli- 
ably no two are alike. Ainer. Jour . Philol., VII. 2 * 20 . 

gerontocracy (ier-on-tok'rft-ei), n. [< Gr. yfpuv 
(yepovr-), an old man, + xpdrof, power.] Gov- 
ernment by old men. 

I agree with Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of engen- 
dering both a gerontocracy and a plutocracy. 

Gladstone, quoted iu W. R. Greg's Miao. Essa>s, 
[1st ser., p. 172. 

gerontogeonB (je-ron-tg-JS'us), a. [< Gr. ytpuv 
(yepovr-), an old man, + yf), tho earth.] Be- 
longing to the old world : said of plants, etc. 

gerontoxon (ior-on-tok'son), ft, [< Gr. ylpuv 
(yepovr-), an old man, + rd£ov, a bow.] In med., 
same as arcus senilis (which see, under arcus). 

geropigia, ierupigia (jer-o-, jer-5-pij'i^), n, 
[Pg. gero)nga, Bp. gerapliega, ME. gerapigra , 
ierapigra (of. mod. pop. E. kicker y -pickery), all 
corruptions of hicra-jncra, q. v.] A factitious 
liquor exported from Portugal for adulterating 
port and other wines, and also other beverages. 
Its composition is various, but it generally contains about 
one third of strong brandy and two thirds of nnfennvnted 
grape Juice, strongly sweetened, and colored by rntany- 
root, logwood, etc. Ver> deleterious ingredients are some- 
times found in it on analysis. 

-gerous. [L. -ger, -gera , -gcrutn: see -ger and 
-os*.] A terminal element in words of Latin 
origin, tho common adjoctive form of -ger, 
4 -bearing,’ as in comigerous, etc. 

fcerrardt, «. [ME., also gerard; with suffix 

-ard, equiv. to OP. guenreor , garraour , a war- 
rior, enemy, < guerre, war: see warrior.] An 
enemy; specifically, the enemy — that fe, the 
devil; fiend. 

Tho gerrard thus gan hir biglle, 

And me also, alias that while ! 

Holy Hood <E. E. T. p. 04. 

Germ (jer'oz), n, [\ L .gerres, an inferior salted 
sea-fish.] A Cuvienan (18*29) genus of acanthop- 
terygian fishes. 

Gerrnonotide (jor-o-not'i-d§), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gerrhonotm + -idee,] A family of lacertilians, 
typified by tho genus Ocrrhonotus: scarcely dis- 
tinguished from Anguida:, 

Gerahonotua (jer-p-no'tus), n, [NT-.., < Gr. 
yfypov, anything made of wickerwork, as a 
shield, screen, etc., + wm,, back.] A genus of 
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lizards, of the family Anguidw, or giving name 
to the Oerrhonotidcc. Thera are several species In the 
western United States, as Q. nobUis, G. principle , and G. 
multioarinatus. 

Ctorhoaaurlda (ier-6-.a'ri-dS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Cfarrhonaurw + -iacB.l A family of true la- 
certi lions, typified by the genus Gerrhosaurus. 
They are characterised by having the clavicles dilated 
proxlmally, and frequently loop-shaped; arches present; 
the supratemporal fossa roofed over : the prantaxllbury 
single; and the boily with oateodermal plates with regu- 
lar tubules, formed by a transverse plate anastomosing 
with perpendicular plates. 16 is a family of Africa ana 
Madagascar, containing a number of species capable of 
running with great celerity and of burrowing to some ex- 
tent in the sand 

Oerrhotaunu (jer-q-s&'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ytppov, anything made of wickerwork, as a 
shield, screen, etc., + ooipoc, a lizard.] The 
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typical genus of the family Qerrkosauridw ; the 
basket-lizards. Q. jtavtgularisis a South African spe- 
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cies, about 12 inches long, of a yellowish-brown color with 
lighter and darker markings 

gerrick (ger'ik), n. [E. dial. (Cornish); origin 
obscure. Of. gerrock (f).] A local English 
(Cornish) name of the garfish, Belonc vulgaris. 

Gerride (jer'i-dd), n. pi, [NL., < Gertie or 
Gerres + -Idas,] 1. A family of water-bugs, 
or aquatic lieteropterous insects, typified by 
the genus Oerris . Hee Uydrobahdtr . Also 
written Oerrida , Gerridcs. — 2. A family of 
acuntliopterygian fishes, typified by tho genus 
Gerres, They lmvo a compressed liody, protractile Jaws, 
lower pharyngeal lames generally coalesced in the adult, 
a long dorsal fin with the anterior fiortioii spinigeroiiH. niial 
fin moderate or short and with two to four spines, and four 
complete sets of gills and pMUidohranchin.'. The n]»ocIua 
are numerous, and representatives occur in all tropical 
and subtropical seas. Most of them are of small also, 
rarely exceeding 5 or 6 inches. 

Gerais (jer'is), n. [NL. ; cf . Gr. ; / ppov , a shield 
or other thing made of wickerwork.] Tho 
name-giving genus of bugs of the family Ger- 
ridw. Fabricius, 1794. 

The old name, Gerrls, by which inuuy of these insects 
\llj/di'obatutm\ were formerly known, lias lieeomoolwoloic, 
by rooson of its having been used for various insects not 
goncricully ( omiected. . . . Our moBt common species, 
0. remlgls, has l>een taken from Gems, and Is now placed 
iu the genus liygrotrechiis. Stand. Pat. Hist., II. 207. 

gerrock (ger'ok), n, [Be., also s]>cl1cd gerrock 
and gerrocks Cf. gerrat , gerrit, a siunlet, per- 
haps < Gael, gearr, short.] A local Scotch 
mime of the coalfish. 

gerrymander (ger'i-man-dAr), n. [In humor- 
ous imitation or salamander , from a fancied re- 
semblance to this animal of 11 map of ono of the 
districts formed in the redist rioting of Massa- 
chusetts by the legislature in 1811, when El- 
bridge Gerry was governor. The redistricting 
was intended (it was believed at the instigation 
of Gerry) to secure unfairly the election of a 
majority of Democratic senators. It is now 
known, however, that he was opposed to the 
measure.] In U, 8. politic#, an arbitrary ar- 
rangement of the political divisions of a State, 
in disregard of the natural or projier boundaries 
as indicated by geography or position, made so 
as to give one party an unfair advantage iu 
elections. The elfcet of hiicIi u proceeding has some- 
times been to secure to a party a majority in the legisla- 
ture of a State, or hi Its quota of memltcrs of Congress, at 
on election in which the opposite jmrty received a majority 
of the total numlKT of votes. 

gerrymander (gcr'i-man-dto), v. t. [< gerry- 
mander, ».] 1. To district, as a Bfcate, by the 

unfair arrangement called a gerrymander ; ar- 
range arbitrarily and unfairly, as the boun- 
daries of political divisions, for the sake of par- 
tisan advantage in elections.— 2. To shift and 
manipulate, aB facts, so as to force an agree- 
ment with a preconceived notion. [Bare.] 

Gerrymandering dialect phenomena cannot but hurt a 
domain of philology that Is wadly In lack of material with 
which to ojK-'rate. Tram. A mcr. Philol. A*#., XVIII. 128. 

gersdorfflte (gerz'dArf-lt), ». [Named after 
Hofrath von Gcrsdorf, proprietor of a nickel- 
mine where tho mineral was first fonnd.) A 
mineral consisting of nickel sulphid and nickel 
arsenide, having a Bilver- white to Bteel-grny 
color and metallic luster. 

Gerakonlte (g^r'shgn-It), n. [< Oershon + 
41#* ] Among the ancient Hebrews, a descen- 
dant of Gersbon, son of Levi, and a member of 
the second in rank of the three great families 
of the Levitcs. It was the duty of the Ger- 
shonites, when tho tabernacle was moved, to 
carry the coverings and hangings. 


gersomet, gemmet, n. [Also gressom, grassum r 
gressam, hressome , grmsume, gressoin, etc. ; < BCE. 

n unt, < AS. gar sum, germm, treasure, riches, < 
. gdrsemi, gersemi, a costly thing, a jewel.] 
1. Riches; wealth; treasure. — 2. Bonus; ex- 
tra payment, such as a fine exacted from a ten- 
ant on tho transfer of his holding, or a sum by 
way of commutation iu advance in compen- 
sation for a reduction of the rate of rent under 
the lease. 

Norwich . . . palde unto the king twenty pounds; . . . 
but now It imietli acventy pouiidn hy weight to the king, 
and an hundred HliilliugH fm a or run me to tho qtieene. 

Holla ml. tr of Caimleira ltiltnin, p. 474. 

gerund (jer'und), //. [< LL. gcrundium , a]?o 
called gerundives nonius (see gerundive), < go- 
r audits , another form ol* gcrntdits, neut. gerun~ 
rtuM, gcrendum, only in obliquo cases, the ge- 
rundive and gerund, respect i\ el y, of gerere , 
carry, carry on, perform: so called because, 
acconling to tho old grniiiiniiriiiiis, the gerund 
prop, expressed the doing or the necessity of 
(loiug something.] Tho name given originally 
by grammarians to a Latin verbal noun, usou 
in obliquo cases with an infinitival value: as, 
amandt, amando , amandum , Moving’; hence 
applied also in other languages to somewhat 
kindred formations : e, g., in Sanskrit to forms 
in tvd, ya, etc., having the value of indeclin- 
able adjectives: us, gated, -gatya, * going’; in 
Anglo-Baxon to a dative infinitive after to: 
as, god to etanne, 1 good to eat’ (that is, ‘good 
for eating’). Abbreviated ger, 
gerund-grinder (jer'und-grin'dGr), «. A ped- 
ant; a pedagogue. [HumoroiiB.] 

The world 1 m governed hy names; and with the word 
pedagogue has been ludicrously associated the idea of to 
pedant, a mere plodder, a jMitty tyrant, a tferuml-arinder , 
ami a bum brasher. V. Knox, V\ Inter Eveniiiga, llx. 
llere ia the glasM foi i^dagogueM, preeeptors, tutors, 

a 3vernour», firnnul prmdm, uud lK*ar-leailcrs to view* 
leimiulveH in. .Strrnr, Ti istriuii Aliuudy, iv. 112. 

gerund-grinding (jcr'und-grin'ding), n. Plod- 
ding or pedantic grammatical or otnor study or 
teaching. [Humorous.] 

Gerund -grindwfl and parsing arc usually prepared for 
at the lust moment. Hout’m livery day Jlattk, II. 88, 

Other departments of schooling lmd been Infinitely 
more productive for our young friend than the r/mma- 
yrtndtny one. Cat lylr. Sterling, 1. 4. 

gerundi&l (jc-run'di-al), a, and n, [< L. gerun - 
dium, gerund, + -ol.] I, a. Bamo as gerun - 
dival . 

n. U. Same os gerundive . 

Not to mention exceptional casus, the Latins regularly 
employed tho ycruwltal ln»th actively and passively. 

G. T. Marsh, U*ct*. on Eng. Lang., xxlx. 

ger undially (je-ruu'di-al-i), a dr. In tho man- 
ner of a gerund. 

The Ituilandie actlvo participle is used qrmndiaUy as 
a passive. ( V . Marsh, l«ert« on Eng. Iwuig., xxlx. 

gerundivftl (j^-run'di-val or jcr-ini-dl'val), a, 
[< gerundive + •at.] Perlaming to or of the 
nature of a gerundive. Also gi r undial. 

The lino lietweun the ymimliral 11 ml I hr more ordinary 
adjective use Is in other iuihch not alwias easy to draw. 

Whitney, Trans. Amur. Philol. Ass., XV. 119* 

gerundive (je-nin'div), w. [ss F. gdrondif ms 
Pr. gerundiu *= Bp. Pg. It. yerundio as D. ge- 
rmdium as G. l>an. grrundium ; < LL. gcrundi~ 
vus: see gerund.] A name given originally by 
Latin grammarians to the future participle 

r Bivo, as umandus, ‘to be loved, requiring to 
loved,’ but also used in the grammars of 
other languages, as Sanskrit, to indicate ver- 
bal adjectives having a like office. Also gentn- 
diah 

gerundively (je-rim'div-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a gerund or gerundive; as or in plaeo 
of a gerund or gerundive, 
gerusift (go-rd'si-il). n. [L. gcrusia. < Gr. yepov- 
aia, < ytfs ji> (yffswr-), an old mail. Of. senate , of 
similar origin. 1 A senate or council of elders in 
many ancient Dorian states, particularly that of 
Sparta. It wiis the aristocratic element in the Dorian 
nolit), corrcsiNJiidiiig to the bottle, or democratic senate, 
In most Ionic states. Hoe gerontes. 

gervao (ger-vtt'o), n. [Braz.] Tlie Stachutar- 
pheta Jamaicensis , a verbemtcoous herb or the 
West Indies and South America, reputed to 
possess valuable medicinal properties. Tho 
leaves have been used to adulterate tea. 
gerver (jGr'vAr), n, [Origin obscure.] A name 
of the spotted rusa deer. Also called goiter. 
geryt, a. [ME. (equiv. to mwl. E. *gyry), < 

*grre, *geer (also in comp, gerfut, q. v.), < OP, 
gir as Pr. gir as Sp. Pg. It. giro, gyre, turn (see 
gyre, n.), + -yl.] Changeable; fickle. 
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Right ao gan gery Venus overcaste 
The herte* of hire folk. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 678. 
II 1 m second liawkc waxed gorge, 

And wan with flying wei-y. 

Skelton, Ware the llawke. 

Geryonia (jer-i-6'ni-ji), n. [NL. (P6ron and Lo- 
mu 1 ur, 1801)), < L. (hr yon, < Gr. Vt/iivuv, Gory on, 
a tliroo-bodiod riant, lit. ‘the shouter,’< > yfwnv, 
cry , shout. J The typical genus of the family 
Geryomidtr. It hi characterised by 6 radial cm mis with- 
out a lingual cone, and by having the process of the audi- 
tory organ ini loacd In a vesicle lying In the gelutinoiiH 
siihataucc of the disk, near tho edge of tlie latter. U. 
umhella In an example. 

GeryoniidflB (jerM-o-nl'i-de), n. pi. LNL. f < 
Geryoma + -idee.] 


A family of Traeliymedusw. 
It in' charactcrlxnd by an niubrellu with i urtilagiuoiis 
ridges, 8 to 12 marginal peronlie and as many acoustic 
vesicles, 4 to 6 tubular vuarglnul tentacles, with as many 
canals leading Into the radial canal, fullnciiimi gonads, and 
a long cylindroeottic manubrium or gnsti ic jaaliclc with 
a proboscis-like oral ]Mirtioii. Also wiitUu Geryomda?. 
JiHchmhnltz, 1820. 

geaettefl-landt, it. Harm* an gafol-land . 
gesith (AH. pron. ge-HGTii # ), w. [AH. gesith, a 
companion, comrade, hi particular, as in dcf. 
(ss OH. yisUh = OHG .gisntdo, MUG .gesinde a= 


the comitatiiN or personal following of a noble, 
and especially of I he king. The king s geslths mUnnI 
in close relation to his j mu-hoi i f depended ii|n>ii hi* favor, 
and formed tlie basis of Hie ordei of thuues or lower no- 
bility. 


gait 9 ! (jest), n. [< ME. gut, gute, a deed, 
achievement, event, more commonly a story of 
deeds or adventures, an entertaining tale (now 
used only in this sense, and 


jest), < OF. geste , F. gute \ 

(usually as pi.), < ML. gesta, a deed, deeds, fem. 
(so. res , thing) or neut. pi. of L. yes tux, done, 
pp. of gerere, bear, carry, carry on, do, perform : 

• ' “ * ‘ * 1. That which 


. . J) ©any 

Hee gcrent, and of. gest*, etc.} 
iH done ; an act, deed, or achievement. 

The gest* of kings, great captains, and sad wars. 

II. Junstm, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 


And surely no ceremonies of dedication, no, not of Solo- 
mon’s temple itself, are comparable to those sacred [tests 
whereby this place was sanctified. J Mede, Churches. 


2. A tale of achievement or adventure ; a story ; 
a romance. 


The hollo was si ful, y wia, 

Of hem that wrlten oldu geste*, 

As ben on trees rokes nestes. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1516. 
Ac for I can nolthor tabre ne trompc ne telle none gestes, 
Farten, ne fytheleu at festes, ne lmrpen, 
lapc ne logly ne gontlych pype. 

Pier * Plowman (B), xiil. 280. 
This Kgea, the gent sals, was a lust lady. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12772. 

gest 2 t, r. i. [< ME. gestm; from the noun. 
Now used in a particular sense, and spelled 
jest , q. v.] To tell stories or romances. 

But trusteth wcl, J am a Southron man, 

I can not geste, rom, raf, ruf, by lettre, 

Ne, Hod wot, ryin holde 1 hut litel twttre. 

Chancer, Frol, to Parson's Talc, 1. 43. 


The most rmlneui of tlie iH^rsons who, in the relation of 
gesiih oi cdiiicm to tlie king, held iHirtloiis of folklaml or 
of myal deineHm, and were IkiiiiuI to him by tlie oath of 
fealty. Stub It*, Const. Hist., ft 52. 

The "comrade,” on tho other hand — the gesith or 
tliegn us lie was called hound himself to follow mid 
fight for his lord. U. Green , Making of Eng., p. 1(18 

gOBlingt, w. An obsolete variant of you liny. 

Gesnera (jes'ne-rji), n. [NL., named after 
Conrad von Gesner: see Gesner tan.] A ge- 
nus of plants, the type of the order Gcsneraectv , 
including about 50 species of tropical America, 
mostly Brazilian . They have tuberous loots, lieriw- 
ccoiih steins with opposite leaves, nnd usually red oi orange 

- flowers. Most of tlie sjieeieH are oinuiueiitiil, and si veral 
are frei|ueut in greenhouses 

Gesneracem (joH-ne-ra'se-o), n. pi. [NL., fem. 
pi. of gcsnrraceus see gesnoruccons.] An or- 
der of gamopctalous oxogons, with irregular 
corollas, didynamous stamens, and a ono-celied 
ovary with two parietal many-sceded placenta). 
It is iictirly allied to thu Srruyhulnriacnr It iiicluduM 
about 70 genera and 700 species, natives of tropica! or sub 
tropical regions, especial ly of Amerlea. They are lieiiai 
or shrubs, witli usually op|M»nitu leaves, ami willi large, 
•howy, and often very hundsome flowers. Aiming live 
larger genera uro Gennera, Glttxima, Cyrtniulru, .1i*ehy- 
nanthu * , and Aehiinrnes , many species of which are found 
111 cnltivutloii. Thu Hiieeulciit fruits of sonic siiecies uru 
edible. 

getneraceoas (jes-nc-riVshius), a. [< NL. ges- 
neraeeus ; < Gesnera, q. v.] Belonging or per- 
taining to the Gesneraecaj. 

Gesneria (jes-ne'ri-ft), n. [NL., named after 
Conrad von Gesner : seo Gesncnan.] In soot.: 
(a) A genus of pyralid moths : same as Scopa- 
ria. Hiibnrr , 1H16. (ft) A genus of dipterous 
insects, of the family Afuscidw. llobineau-Des - 
vmdy, 1850. 

Gesnerian (ges-ne'ri-an), a. [< Gesner + -wm.] 
Pertaining to Conrad von Gesner (otherwise 
written Gessner), a naturalist and scholar of 
Zttrich (1510-05), author of important works 
on zofilogy, botany, medicine, philology, etc. 

geM6t, v. A Middle English form of guess* . 

gOBBO (jes'so), n. [It., piaster, chalk, lime, < L. 
gypsum, plaster : Bee gypsum.'] In the fine a rts : 
(a) A prepared mass or surface of plaster, usu- 
ally b& a ground for painting. 

Wlicu a smuotli stone surface was to bo painted, a tlilu 
coat of whitening or tine gesso won laid as a ground. 

Kncyc. Brit., XVII. 46. 

Hence, by extension— (6) Any preparation ap- 
plied In a surface to lit it to roceive painting. 

I \ shield | is formed of wood faced with canvas, on 
Which is luid a gesso to receive the painting and gilding. 

J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, 111. 407. 
Gesso duro lit. • gem\ piaster; dura, hard], n flno pre- 
pared hard plaster used foi works of sculpture ; hence, 
a law-relief composed of this mat-cilal, generally colored 
as ir in imitation of terra-cotta, and mounted in A frame 
wholly or in part of carved wood. These has reliefs, are 
not uncommon In Itnly; among them are works of some 
of tlie great masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies 

Tlie flue gesso duro of tills relief, . . . which is in some 
res|H ( ets siiissrior to the imirblc, iicrliaps represents the 
masters original conception. 

C. C. Perkin*, Italian Aculpture, p. 123, note. 

gestft, n. A Middle English form of guest 1 . 


I lmue ioye forto gent 

Of the lnmbe of love with mite othe. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 211. 

g0Bt 8 t (jest), n . J[< F. geste = Hp. Pg. It. gesto , 
< L. gutm , carriage, posture, gesture, < gcrc- 
re, boar, carry, refl. bear ou(»8elf, behave: see 
gest*.] 1. Bearing; earri u go of one’s person ; 
deportment. 

Portly his uursun was, mid much iuereast 
Through his lleroicke grace mid honourable pent. 

Simmer, F. Q., 111. II. 24. 

2. Gesture. 

The Porter eke to her did lout with humble gates. 

Siwnser, V. q , II. ix. 26. 

A slender tender Hoy 

Where grace and bcnutle for the prise dim play : . . . 

tlrace In each part and in each gest , alike 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Trophlos. 

gest 4 t, n. [A var. of gist 1 .] 1. A stage, rest, 
or stop in traveling : same us gist 1 . 

When at Bohemia 

Yon take my lord, I’ll give him my commission, 

To let him there u month, behind the gent 
Prefix'd for '« parting. Shak., W. T., I. 2 

2. A list of tlie several stages of a journey ; an 
itinerary; specifically, a roll or journal of the 
several days and stages prearranged for a roy- 
al progress in England. Many such gests are 
extant in the heralds’ office, 
gestant (jes'tfint), a. [< L. gestan(t-)s, ppr. of 
gesture , bear, carry, freq. of gerere , pp. gestus , 
bear, carry : see gcren t , gesfi, Burdened ; 

charged; laden; pregnant: as, “clouds gestant 
with heat, w Mrs. Browning. [Rare.] 
gestation (jos-ta'shon), n. [= F. gestation = 
It. gestasione , < L. yestatio(n-), a carrying, < 
gesture, bear, carry: see gestant.] If. A bear- 
ing or carrying ; exercise by being carried. 

Gectation in a carriage or wagon. 

Sir T. Klyot, Castle of Health, ii. 84. 

But uotliliig Is there more holesome than walking and 
gestation ; which is an exorcise performed many wuies. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxvlti. 4. 

The gestation of rings upon this hand and Anger. 

Sir T. Hrowne, Vulg. Err., iv, 4. 

2. The act or condition of carrying young in 
the womb from conception to delivery ; preg- 
nancy. 

The symptoms of spurious pregnancy arc occasionally so 
close an imitation of those or true gestation as to present 
great dimcultios in their diagnosis. Quoin, Mod. Dirt 
Dorsal gestation, the carrying of eggs or embryos In 
brood {Kindles on the hack, as is done by mariy batrs- 
cbluiiH, ns of the genera l*ipa, Notvtrema, and others.— 
Extra-uterine gestation, pregnancy in which the fetus 
lies outside of the uterus, as in the Fallopian tulie or in 
tin* peritoneal cavity.— Mammary or pouch gestation, 
the earning of prematurely horn young in the mammoiy 
pouch or limrsiipium, where they adhere to the nipples, as 
Is usual with marsupial mammals. - Oral gestatton, the 
cnrryiug of eggs in the mouth till they hatch, as is done 
by many fishes — Uterine gestation, the ordinary gesta- 
tion or pregnancy of mammals, 
gestatorlnm (jes-ta-to'ri-nm), ft. ; pi. gutatoria 
(-ft). [ML., <L. gesture , bear, carry: see ges- 
tdnt .] In tbd middle ages, a portable object 
or utensil, specifically an ecclesiastical utensil, 
such as a portable shrine, a feretory for relics, 
or the like. 


mtatoqr (jeg't (Hfrrf), «. [< L. gutatorWs, 
that serves for oanyiiiff. < gesture, carry: gee 
gutant] If. Capable or being carried or worn. 

The crowns and garlands of the ancients were either 
gestalory, such as they wore about their heads and necks 
etc. Sir T. Browne, Misc., p. do 


2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
ge«Ktic 1 t (jes'tik), a. [< gut* + -ic.] Pei 


’ertain- 


1 the gestie art,” Scott. [Rare.] 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gettic lore, 

Has frisk'd beneath the burthen of threescore. 

Goldsmith , Traveller, 1. 253 


gefiticular (jes-tik'fi-lttr), a. [< L. gesticulus , a 
gesture, + -or 9 .] Full of or characterised by 
varied action or motion ; gestioulatory. [Rare.] 
Electricity ... Is passing, glancing, gesticular. 

Emerson, Eng. Traits, xlii 

gesticulate (jes-tik'fi-lAt), r.; pret. and pp. 
gesticulated, ppr. gesiimmUng. [< L. gesticula- 
te, pp. of gesticulari (> It. gesticolare = Pg. Hp. 
gesticular as F. gesticuler), make mimic ges- 
tures, < gesticulus (found first in LL.), a mimic 

r sture, dim. of gestus, a gesture : see gest*.] 
intrans . To maxe gestures ; express thoughts 
or desires, or emphasize or illustrate speech, 
by motions of the body or any part of it, espe- 
cially tho hands and arms. 


They [the Spaniards] talk louder, and argue with more 
vehemence than even the French or Italians, and gesticu- 
late witli equal, if not superior, eagerness. 

II. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, xlii. 


II. trans. To express or represent by ges- 
tures; imitate; enact. [Rare.] 

To act tlu> crimes these wblppers reprehend, 

Or what their servile apes gretmilatc. 

II. Jammu, Poetaster, To the Reader 


The whole day passed ill shouting anil gesticulating our 
peaceful intentions to the crowd assembled on the heights 
on tlie opposite side of the river. 

Sir S. H\ Baker, Heart of Africa, p 227. 

gesticulation (jes-tik-u-la'shon), it. [= F. ges- 
ticulation = Hp. gcstteulacion = Pg. qcsticulacflo 
= It. yesticulazionc, gesticolasione , i L. gesticu - 
latto(n -), < gesticulari , gesticulate : see gesticu- 
late.] 1. The act or practice of gesticulating 
or making gestures: as, his gesticulation is awk- 
ward. 


Gesticulation , which is an emotional manifestation, 
must lie distinguished from pantomime, which is iiart of 
intellectual language. Pup. Set. Mo , XXV. 176. 

2. A gesture ; an expressive motion of the head, 
body, or limbs. 

At which Ta strange nnd sudden music], they fell into a 
magical dance, full of preposterous change anil gesticula- 
tions. B. Jonson , Masque of Queens. 

Indeed, that standing is not so simple a business os we 
Imagine it to be is evident from tlie gesticulations of a 
drunken man, who has lost the government of tlie centre 
of gravity. Foley, Nat. TheoL, xi. 

=Byn. Roe gesture. 

gesticnlator (jos-tik'u-la-tor), n. [= F. gesticu- 
latcur as Pg. gesticulaaor as It. gesticolatore, < LL. 
gesticulator, < L. gesticulari, gesticulate : see ges- 
ticulate.] One who gesticulates, or makes ges- 
tures or postures. 

Tho word minstrel had had a separate history before It 
became synonymous (as in the Uatholicon Anglicnm of 
1848) witli gesticulator, lilstrio, joculator, and other names 
for strolling entertainers. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 480. 

He was a violent partisan of tho Conservatives, and 
being a good stutterer, an excitable character, and a vio- 
lent gesticulator, it soon became evident that lie was in 
some measure the butt of his companions. 

Harper s Mag., LX XVI. 552. 

gestioulatory ( jes-tik'fi-l&-to-ri), a. [< gesticu- 
late + -ore.] Of or pertaining to gesticulation ; 
representing by gestures. 

gestlont, it. [< F. gestion, < L. gestio{n-), a man- 
aging, doing, performing, < gerere, pp gestus, 
bear, carry, manage : see gut*, gest*.] 1. Oper- 
ation; orderly process. 

Is she a woman that objects this sight, able to worke 
Uio chaos of tlie world Into gestion t 

Chajrman , Humorous Day’s Mirth, p. 70. 

2. In French law. administration in office. 

gestnlngt, n. [< ME. gestning, an entertaiu- 
ment, Cgest, guest : see guest.] Lodging; en- 
tertainment ; Hospitality. 

The Admiral hauetli to his gestninge 
Other half hundred of riche kingeo. 

King Bom (E. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 

gestOUTt, ». [ME., also gestiour, now jester, q. v.] 
A story-teller; a narrator of exploits or adven- 
tures. 

Mynestralles. 

And geslioure, that tellen tales 
Both of weplnge and of game. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1191 



fifty doMt [clothed] ge s t our s , 

To many men he dede honours, 
la oooutreyi for end nere. 

Lawful (Rltson'i Metr. Bom., l.% 

gestural (jes'Jflr-gl), a. [< gesture + -af.] Per- 
taining to gesture. 

gesture (jes'fftr), ti. [< ML. gestura, a mode of 
notion, CL. fforww, pp. flwtes, bear, refl. bear 

«f 3 , pcsf*.] 


carriage of 


oneself, behave, act 
Movement of the body or ui 
the person. 

Be in gesture ft behanionr comely. 

Book* qf Precedcnm (E. E. T. 8,, extra sor.X 1. 71. 

There was speech in their dumbness, language in their 
very gesture. Shalt., W. T., v. 2. 

This for her shape 1 love ; that for her face ; 

'ibis for her gesture or sonio other grace. 

Carew, The Spark. 

2. A motion of the head, body, or limbs ex- 
pressive of thought, sentiment, or passion ; any 
action or posture intended to express a thought 
or a feeling, or to emphasise or illustrate what 
is said. 

Tullie saleth well : The gesture of man is the speech of 
his bodie; and therefore reason it is that, like as the 
speecho must agree to the mater, so must also tho gesture 
agree to the minde. SirT. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. 226. 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing freo. 

Byron, Clmde Harold. 

He [Cheyte Sing] even took off his turban, and laid it 
in tho lap of Hastings, a gesture which In India marks the 
most profound submission and devotion. 

Maeaulay, Warren Hostings. 

His [Disraeli's] gesture was abundant ; he often ap- 
peared as if trying with what celerity he could move his 
body from one side to another, and throw his hands out 
and draw them in again. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 100. 

The lower tho intellectual condition of the speaker and 
the spoken-to, tho more indispensable is the addition of 
lone and gesture. 

Whitney, Nat. and Origin of Lang., p. 294. 

3f. Bearing; behavior, in a general sense. 

If you do love Rosalind so near the heart as your gesture. 
cries it out, when your brother marries Allens, shall you 
marry her? Shot., As you Like it, v. 2. 

Syn. 2, Gesture, Gesticulation. These words may have 
tliu same meaning, but gesture is more common to repre- 
sent the tiling, while gesticulation generally represents 
tlie act, and especially vigorous, varied, and rapid action : 
os, rapid and abundant gesticulation; a slight gesture of 
impatience. 

Wo soy with literal truth that a look, a tone, a gesture , 
is often more eloquent than elaborate speech. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 283. 

Attendant on strong feeling, especially In constitutions 

a g or robust, there is usually a great amount of mere 
y vehemonce, as gesticulation, play of countenance, 
of voice, and so on. This counts as muscular work, and 
Is an addition to brain work. 

A. Bain , Corr. of Forces, p. 280. 

gesture (jes'tfir), v . ; pret. and pp. gestured, ppr. 
gesturing . l< gesture , ft.] I, intrans. To ges- 
ticulate ; make gestures. 

For the plaiers, who wore sent for out of Hetruria. as 
they daunced the measures to the minstrel and sound of 
flute, gestured not undooently with all, after the Tuscanu 
fashion. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 260. 

IL (rang. To accompany or enforce with ges- 
ture or action. 

Our attire dtsgraceth It ; It is not orderly read nor ges- 
tured as beseemeth. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

gesture-language (jes'jftr-lang'gwfij), w. A 
language or gestures; a body of signs for 
thought consisting of movements of the hands, 
arms, etc. ; sign-language. 

The gesture-language , of a very considerable degree of 
development, of the prairie tribes of American Indians; 
or such signs as are the natural resort of those who by 
deafness are ent off from ordinary spoken Intercourse 
with their fellows. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XVIIL 767. 

gestureless (jes'tijr-les), a. [< gesture 4* 4ms.] 
Without gesture; free from gestures, 
gesturementt (jes' jflr-ment), n. [< gesture + 

- mmt .] The act or making gestures ; gesticu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile our poets In high parliament 
Sit watching every word and gestursment. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, 1. 11L 46. 

gesturer ( jes'fcgr-Ar), ». One who gesticulates ; 
an actor. 

IThe poet] may likewise exercise the part of gesturer, 
as though he seemed to meddle In rude and common mat- 
ters. W. Wttobs, Eng. Poetry, p. 96. 

gesture-speech (jes'tftr-spfich), «. Same as 
gestured Stguagx [Bare.] 

Possessing a copious and voluble vocabulary, largely 
supplemented by gesture-speech, or shrug-language, and 
violating In their articulation the usual powers of written 
characters, they I French ornithologists] not only acquired 
a trick of Galliclxlng technical words, but they also cul- 
tivated a characteristic habit of rising superior to orthog- 
raphy- Bull H. 8. GeoL Survey, V., No. 4, 1880, p. 691. 

gagtuiouat (jes'tflr-ns), a. [< gesture + -os#.] 
Using gestures; gesticulatory. 
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^8om^ie^t^tnge l psiSiireiu, and eounterfeioUng of any- 
’ of Complexions, p. 97. 

geswarp (ges'wArp), n. See guess-warp. 
get 1 (get), v . ; pret. got (gat, obs.), pp. got or 
gotten, xmr. getting. [Formerly also gett; dial. 
git ; MB. geten (rarely geten, pret. gat, pL gaten, 
geten, pp. aeten, later goten), < AS. gitan, gylan, 
gietan . toko, obtain, very raro in the simple 
form, but frequent in comp., d-gitan, get, and- 
gitan , on-gitan, understand, an-gitan , on-gttan, 
seise upon, be-gitan (> E. beget), fer-gitan (> E. 
forget), ofer-gitan, forget, untittr-gilan, under- 
stand (pret. •geat, pi. -gedton . pp. -geten), and 
in the other tongues usually in like com- 
pounds ; as OS. bi'ifctan, far-getan = OFrios. 
ur-Jeta, for-jeta os MD. ver-ghiten, D. ver-geten 
sss MLG. vor-getten, LG. ver-geten = OHG. tr- 
gezsan, pi-gozsan , fer-gezsan, vergezzen, 

G. vergessen = Icel. geta, get, = &vr.fbr-gdta = 
ODnu./or-gatte, forget (cf. Dan. gide, 

feel inclined to, Qjettc, guess), = Goth, bi-gitan, 
obtain, zs L. -hendere (y lied), in comp. 

a mdere, oontr. prendcre, seize (> ult. E. pro - 
etc., prise L prison, etc.), and in preeda , 
booty, prey (> E. prey), pradtum, property, 
estate, hedera, ivy (that v 


, ivy (that which clings), etc. 


Or. xovddvctv (y #ad), seize: the ong. moan- 
ing being ‘seize, take^whonco tho wide range 
of speciu applications, to express any kind of 
literal or figurative attainment.] I, trans. 1. 
To obtain; procure; gain; win; attain to; ac- 
quire by any means : as, to get favor by service, 
or wealth by industry; to get a good price; 
to get an advantage; to get possession; to get 
fame or honor. 

Thei brought bo-fore tlieyra all lliu riche prise that tlici 
huddu geten. Merlin (E. E. T. 8,), ii. 201. 

“ Me list not" (raid the Klflu knight) 11 reeoavo 
Thing otfred, till I know it well Iki gott." 

Sivnscr, F. Q., II. vii. 19. 
Hit holy arm hath gotten him the victory. J’s. xevlil. 1. 
Wisdom not only gets, hut got retains. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 
I told you 'twns In vain to think of getting Money out 
of her: Slie says, if a Shilling wou'd do ’t, she woo d not 
save you from starving or hanging. 

Wycherley, llain Dealer, v. 1. 
In the Spring tho wanton lapwing yets himself another 
crest. Tennyson, Locksloy llall. 

2. Specifically, to obtain by labor; earn; win 
by habitual effort: as, to get one’s own living; 
to get coal. As a technical term In coal-mining, getting 
includes all tho operations, from the holing or undercut- 
ting of the coal to the hauling of It to the shaft ready to 
Iki raised to the surface. 

I am a true labourer ; I earn that I cut, get that I wear. 
. Shat., Ah you Like it, iiL 2. 

3. To beget; procreate; generate. 

There the Aungelle ooramaunded Adam that ho scholdo 
duelle with his Wyf Evo: of the wlilrhc ho gatt Setho. 

Mandemlle , Travels, p. 67. 
Make him get sons and daughters, 

Young giants. B. Jonson, Alchemist, IL 1. 

4. To acquire mental grasp or command of; 
commit to memory; learn: as, to get a lesson. 

Ix>, Yates ! without the least finesse of art, 

He gets spplauso— I wish ho d get his purt. 

Churchill, RoscUuL 

His stock, a few French phrases //of by heart, 

With much to learn, but nothing to impart. 

Cotrpcr, Progress of Error, 1. 876. 

5. To prevail on ; induce ; persuade. 

Their king Groffarius [theyl gel to rnise Ids pow’rful force ; 
Who, must'ring up an host of mlngb d foot and horse, 
Upon the Troians set Drayton, Polyol blow, 1. 448. 

Their friends could not get them to speak. 

Burton , Anat of Mel., p. 239. 

6. To cause or procuro to be : with a past par- 
ticiple qualifying the object : as, to get a thing 


lit 

I*am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipeter gets my sword. 

Shak., Othello, v. 1 

9. To exert effort upon or in regard to ; effect 
movement of or about: used with reference to 
a great varioty of actions, and followed by a 
qualifying adverb: as, to get a pieco of work 
along (carry it forward), get in hay, get a ship 
off from a bar, get out a book (procure its print- 
ing and publication) or a warrant (procure the 
issue of one), get together an army, get up a 
meeting, etc. 

Well get in [Into llio farce] some hits at Sabbatarian- 
ism, . . . some hits of chip-trap. , 

Shirley Brooks, Sooner or Liter, T. 148. 

10. Ill compound tenso-plintHes with have and 
had, used ploonastically (thus, I hare got, I had 
got ss I have, 1 had) to indicate either (a) pos- 
session, as he has got a cold ; what hare you 
got in your hand f or (b) obligation or necessity, 
as he has got to go, you hgve got to obey (= he 
lias to go, you havo to obey, but colloquially 
with more emphatic moaning). 

Thou hast got tho face of a man. Herbert. 

Get you (or thee) gone, go ; be off ; begone. 

Go, get you yon: hence, hence, vn-lucky Race ! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, H., The Lawe. 

To get a good offing. Hoe offing .— To get by heart. 
Hcu heart.— To get ground. Hoc gromun.— To get 
handt. See hand.— TO get in. (a) To lay up; store; 
provido - us, to get in one? fuel or flour. (6) To produco 
mi effect by ; make an impression with : as, bo yet in one's 
work. [Cnlloq | -To get Oft (a) To draw or pull off; 
haul nw a> ; remove ; release : as, to get one's coat off; to 
get a whip off from a liar. (6) To secure the release or ac- 
quittal of, bring off In safety; clear. 

Thu Duke la coming : 1 don't And It certain, however, 
thut tho lTvtcndur is got off. Wnljxde, Letters, IL 27. 
(e) To sell ; dispose of : as, to get off goods. (</) To utter ; 
deliver , porpotrnto (usually implying a slur): a s, to get off 
a poor Joke. (Slang, V. 8. |— To get on, to put on ; draw 
or pull on ; don, as u garment. 

Get on tliy hoots: we‘11 ride all night. 

Shak., 2 Hen. TV., v. X 


Those things I bid you do ; get them dispatch’d. 

Shak., Cymbeline, L 4. 
Put Lord Bollnghroke In mind 
To get my warrant quickly sign'd. 

Pope, Imit. of Uoraoe, IL vl. 76. 
Neither can It 1>c said that ho who gets a wrong done 
by proxy is less guilty than If he had done it hlmsolf. 

If. Sjfencer, Social Statics, p. 167. 

7. To carry; betake: used reflexively. 

She gets her downe in a lower roome, 

Where snndrie seamen »1ic espies. 

The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV r . 380). 
Arise, get thee out from this land, and return unto the 
land of tuy kindred. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

Come, and get you to bed quickly, that you may up lie- 
time f the morning. Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, lv. 7. 

8. To lay hold on; capture; seize upon. 

The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 

And nale him up and down. Shak., Cor., v. 4. 


To draw out '. disengage, as a sword or a watcliT (6) U 
produce; reveal; bring forth. 

Then take him to develop, If you can, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. 

Pope, Dunctad, lv. 270. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for Joy. 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
To get religion, to experience a chango of heart; be- 
come converted. See conversion, 3. [Colloq., U. 8.] 

Wo had conic to Andover to get religion, and the pur- 
suit of tills object was seldom interfered with by such 
episodes as the one just reluted. 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of tho Past, p. & 
* That glory-hallelujah variety of cunning or delusion, 
compounded of laziness and catalepsy, which Is popular 
among the shouting sorts of plantation darkies who git 
religion And flU twelve times a yenr. 

The Atlantic, XVIIL 7R 

To get the hotter end of. See emi.—To got the hot 
tar OL See the better (b\ under betterl.n.- To got tho 
bmgo on one, to get the dead-wood on one, to get 
the drop, to get the floor, to get the grand bonnoe, 
to get toe hang of, to get the head, to get the mit- 
ten, etc. Seetlic nouns.— To get together, to gather up; 
collect. 

Get your apparel together , . . . meet presently at the 
palace: Shak., M. N. D., iv. 2. 

To get UP. (a) To contrive; prepare; organize; arrange 
for: os, to pvt up an entertainment, on excursion party, 
etc. 

I sec It Is a trick 

Got up betwixt you and tho woman there. 

Tennyson, Dora. 

This world's great show, that took In getting up 

Millions of years, they finish ere they sup. 

Lowell, Fits Adam's Story. 
(6) To compile or write ; prepare : as, to get up a petition 
or a report (r) To pile up ; stack ; rick. 

If got up damp, It l barley] is liable to generate excessive 
heat Mncye. Brit., IV. 266. 

(d) To study up ; acquire a sufficient knowledge of : as, to 
get up a subject for dissertation or debate. 

It is comparatively cosy for an antlior to get up any 
period will) tolerable minuteness In externals, but readors 
and audiences find more difficulty In getting them down, 
though oblivion swallows scores of them at a gulp. 

/ Atwell, Among my Bouks, 1st sor., p. 20& 

(e) To dress ; array ; equip : as, the costume or character 
was wel I got up ; to get one’s self up regardless of exiicnse. 

(Colloq. J 

I arrived here In safety— In complexion like an Ethio- 
pian serenader half got up. and so broiled and peppered 
that I was more like a devilled kidney than anything else 
I can think of. Lowell , Firesidu Travels, p. 96. 

She Isn't downright pretty either. But she s got up ex- 
quisitely. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Uoldthwulte, vii. 

(/) To do up, os muslins and laces , specifically, to (dear- 
starch, iron, flute, etc. 

She got up Mrs. Reed’s lace frills, And crimped her night- 
cap borders. Charlotte Bronti, Jane Eyre, L. 

(yt) To mako up ; recover. 
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1 Mr, Beachamp and my selfe bought this littto ship, and 
have set her out, . . . partly t ogett up what we are for- 
merly out. 

Weaton, quoted In ilradford'a Plymouth Ilantatlon, p. 115. 
To got Wind, to become known ; leak out. 

I don't know what's the reason, but In England, if a 
thing of tills kind (a duel) geL t wind, people make such a 
pother, that a gentleman can never light In iware and 
quietudes. Sheridan, The Klvals, lv. 3. 

To got Wind Of, to learn as by accident' said of some- 
thing Intended to be concealed.— To got With Child. 
Hee child, sgyn. Oft means to 'come Into possession of ' In 
any way, amt Is thus practically syuonymoiis with a grout 
niimlwr of words expressing particular phases of that no- 
tion, as //am, obtain, procure, secure, acquire, earn, bring , 
win, eeizn, eteal, borrow , And, achieve, realize, beget, etc. 
It also runs olf Into a wide range of idiomatic use. 
ii. intran ». 1, To make acquisition ; gain. 
Whilst lie was Secretary of Htato and J*iimu M lnlsler he 
had gotten vastly, but spent It as hastily 

Evelyn, Wary, Kept. 10, 1077. 
The priests get (though that Is hut for a time), but the 
king and the people lose. Penn, Llhoi ty of Conscience, v. 
The world Is too much with us , late and soon, 

Getting and sending, we lay waste our powers. 

WoiilHioorth, Sonnets, i. 83. 

3. To moke progress in a specific direction or 
manner; come into a different Htate or relation ; 
become or come to lie : from the refioxivo use of 
the transitive verb (see 1., 7): followed by a 
modifying or explanatory word or phrase. Bee 
phrases below. 

Whl got tliow not to horse, tliow and thy puplc? 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 884. 
Harold having once gotten into the Throne, ho carried 
lilmself with great Valour and Justice for the Time he sate 
in It. Baker, Chronicles, p. 10. 

We weighed anchor and set soil, and lieforo ten we j/at 
through the Needles. Winthmp, lllst. New England, I. «. 

I saw at Monte Leone some anticut Inscriptions, and be- 

S ill to lie sensible that we were got into a very Itari conn- 
y for travelling. 

Pocnckc, Description of the East, IT. 11. 201. 

I am not warm enough even now, but am gradually get- 
ting acclimated in that reaped. 

Hawthorne, English Note-Looks, 1. 12. 
Men's wishes ovontuolly get expressed in their fuitlis. 

if. Silencer , Social Statics, p. 177. 

3. To go; start; bo off. [Low, western U. B.] 

The drlverflnnlly mounted his box, . . . mid, us he yelled 
to them (his horses] to git , ... alt star Lid on a run. 

Rocky Mountain*, p. 140. 

4. To bo able; manage: used with an infini- 
tive: as, I didn’t get to go. [Colloq., PeunByl- 
vania, U. S.]— To nt aboard. aboard' To grt 

above, to rise superior to ; look down upon : as, ho is 
getting above Ills business. To get ahead, to advance ; 
prosper.— To get along, to make progress; fare. - To 
got asleep, to fall asleep. TO get at, to reucli , come 
to; attain ; find out; as, to get af a mail in a crowd ; Li 
get at the exact truth nlunit anything 
We get at conclusions which are as nearly true as ex- 
periment oan show, and sometimes which are a great deal 
more correct than direct experiment can Ik*. 


- f I haw* 
Mdleiiu. 


Martian, Jonton, and Chapman, Eastward B 0| i v , 
But the Gunpowder Plot, there was a j ‘ 
presented that to an eighteen or tweni 
nine times in an afternoon. 

B. Jonton, Bartholomew nir, v. i. 

getront, *. An obsolete form of gUtem. 
a getteble, a. Bee getable. 

*• 0newhoget * ><t * in8 - oL ' 

eflts over conferred upon the hnman race. VhXOM, w 


This Is Prof. Glarlnie’s evidence, which It to impossible 
to get over. B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 168. 

(ft) To recover from ; obtain relief or release from : as, to 
get over a fever ; to jet over one's sorrow.— TO get quit 
Of, to get rid of.— To get rid Of, to disengage one s self 
from ; also, to shift off. 

Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able to get rid as 
easily of the newspaper criticisms as you do of ours. 

Sheridan, The Critic, 1. 1. 


J. Fitke , Idea of Ood, p. 184. 
To git round. (<*) [Bound, adv.J To go from place to 
place. | Low, U. 8.J 

A hrngli waggon, a moderate load, four good horses, and 
a skilled driver, seem Li 1m able in the West to go any- 
where, or L> get round, which amounts to the same. 

IF. Shepherd, Prairie Kxiieriences, p. 71. 
(ft) f/totmd. prep.] To take advantage of; circumvent; 
overpersuade. 

One from the land of cakes sought to get round a right 
smart Yankee. Button, Life iu the For West, p. 80. 

To^get shed, ahet, or abut of, to get rid of. iProv. Eng. 
Things that pass thus soon out of the Stomach, I bus- 


Kevolve the getter'* Joy and loser's pain, 

And think if it be worth thy while to gain. 

Bowe, Golden Verses of Pythagoras 

8, One who begets or procreates. 

Peace to a very . . . lethargy: . . . alitor of more bas 
tard children than war '■ a destroyer of men. 

Shot., Cor., iv. r,. 

3. One employed in digging, or in getting out 
by digging: as, a coal -getter. 

The set who succeed the holers are called getter*. These 
commence their operations dt the centre of the wall divi- 
sions, and drive out the gibbs, or sprags, and ataxies. 


re, Diet., 
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jmcI, arc little welcome there, and Nature makes haste to ?? ISP T i ; 

get tkut of them. Lie ter, Journey to Paris (1898), p. 167. verbal n. of get*, v.\ 1, The act of obtaining, 

gaining, or acquiring. 


TO got through, (a) To pass through and reach a point 
lieyond: as, tlie Israelites got through the Bed Sea. (ft) 
To come L> a conclusion ; finish : often in tlie fuller form 
to get through with. 

Troops after a forced march of twenty ndles are not fn 
a good condition for fighting the moment they get through. 

If. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 411. 

TO got 

UP. (a) 

A young woman who would get up at live o'clock ill the 
morning to embroider an auteiiuiidluiu, and neglect the 
housekeeping. Mi** Braddon, Hostages to Fortune, p. 8. 


t together, L> meet; assemble; convene.— To got 
») [Up, adv.] To arise ; rise from a bed or a seat. 


Get wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get understanding. 

Prov. iv. 7. 

8. Procreation; generation. — 3. Gain; profit. 

It to less dishonourable to abridge petty charges than to 
stoop to |ietty getting*. Bacon, Expense (ed. 1887). 

Bar. Is 't possible he should be rich? 

Lop. Most possible ; 

He hath been long, though he had hut little petting *, 
Drawing together, sir. Fletcher , Spanish Curate, lv. 6. 
To my groat discontent, do find that my getting* this year 
r . r . m have been 6781. less than my last. Pepys, Diary, III. 87. 

(ft) r Up, prep. 1 To ascend ; climb, (e) As n command to a ... LJ¥ „ . , , * T _ 

horse : go ! go aheail ! [Coli*»q.| To got up and got, gotting-rock (get ing-rok), ft. In coal-mining, 
to go away ; tie off ; get out of the way ; clear out. [Low, clay ironstone which forms the roof of the coal . 

and is so situated that it can bo got or mined 
at the same time with the coal itself. [Eng.] 
get-up (get 'up), n. [< get up, verbal phrase : 
*\J 1. EquJ 


U. H 1— TO got Within onot. Li close with an antagonist, 
so us to prevent him from striking. 

He . . . set himself to resist. ; hut 1 had in short space 
gotten within him, and, giving him a sound blow, sent him 
to feed Ashes. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 


(The following specimen of the capabilities of get, tran- 
sitive and Intransitive, to given by Dr. Withers : 

I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got your 
letter. When I got to Canterbury, 1 got a chaise for town ; 
hut I got wet through liefore I got to Canterbury; and I 
have got inch a cold as I shall not lie able Li get rid of in 
a hurry. 1 pot to the Treasury aliont noon, hut Arst of all 
I got shaved and dressed. I warn got into the secret of 
getting a memorial before the taiard. but I could not get 
an answer then ; however, I got Intelligence from the mes- 
senger that 1 should likely get one tlie next morning. As 
soon as I got back to my inn, I got supper and oof to bed. 
It wus not long before I got to sleep. When I got up in 
the morning, l got my breakfast, and then I got. myself 
dressed that 1 might get out In time Li get an answer to 
my memorial. As soon as 1 got It, I got into the chaise, 
and got to Canterlmry by three, and aliout tea-time I got 
home. I have got nothing for you, and so adieu. 

P. Wither*, Aristarchus (ed. 1822), p. 180.] 


H^A'. Clifford, LectureB, I. 204. get 1 (get), h. [As Sc. also written gait, geat; 

get 1 , r.] 1. Begetting; breed; offspring: as, 
a horse of Dexters get. 

No get of any such sire shall be exempt, etc. 

Statute* iff Illinois relating to Pedigree*. 

2. A child; generally a term of contempt (espe- 
cially in the form geat). [Scotch.] 


Geum (j6 ; um), ft. [L., the 1 
A genus of perennial J 


To git away, to depart ; quit . leave.— To get behind, 
to lose ground ; fall In the rear or In arrears * us, he is 
getting behind in Ills work or his payments —To git by, 
to pass; get past. 

I am afeord they will know me : would 1 could get by 
them ! B. Joneon, Every Man In Ills Humour, ii. 2. 


TO git down, L» descend; come from an elevation. 

To got drunk, to become intoxicated. " " ~~ 

With. See event, a.— To 
, place of residence. — To 
an entrance ; make way 

terminal point: as, no more passengers can get in; the 
steamer got m Li-day. (ft) 111 falconry, to go up to a hawk 
when she lias killed her quarry. Entwr. Brit.— To git In 
on the ground floor. Hee/foor.— To get near, to «p 
preach nearly — To r " “ ' ' “ 

(ft) To alight, descent! _ , 

To proceed , advance ; succeed ; prosper — To git on for 

or to, h> approach ; come nonr to ; enter upon ; um, she is getenit. n. An obsolete form of gittern 
getht. An obsolete variant of goeth, third per- 
son singular of the pTesent indicative of go. 
( 'hauccr 

-less."] 


II Vll-tUllllll,-— JO. . . ... 

... To git even f*. Becjcf 1 . 

tf ... arrive at one’s get 3 t, ff. An obsolete form atjefi. Chaucer. 

rat In. (a) To obtain or make getable, gettable (get/a-bl), a. [< get* + -able.] 

,'dro mwXew Capable of being got or procured; obtainable. 

I do not mean Li plunder you of any more prints, hut gflw ga w (cu'gA). n. an 
shall employ a llttlo collector to get mo all that are get - * np J * ow . J*. ij* -l’ ^ m 
able. WaljHde, Letters (17U9), III. 283. V™0 OW > earl ^ *? 0 ?' 

To**tott° wTiiinmitT) *nm. An obsolete past partieijile of getK 
jceed ; prosper —To git on for l ' hauccr . 


getting on to middle age. IColloq.l 

I was a bout getting ini for twel ve when father first liought 
me A concertina. 

Mayhew, IaiikIoii IiiilHiiir and the London Pbor, 111. 198. 

To get on the high horse. Sec 

to keep on satisfactory or friendly 
to no getting on with a suspicious man. 

There is no trouble iu getting on with Butler. He to just 
as well content w itli half a loaf as he would he with tho 
whole. 


W*. -To mt on with, getlesst, «• [< ME. getM<*sc ; < get 1 + 
lly torma with: u, then! Hui-ing got nothing; empty-handed. 


gif up gett!e**e goo home, the kyng will© lie grevede, 

And say we are gadlyuges, agnate for a lyttllle [easily 
"E.T,'" * 


fiighteued]. 


Movie Arthur * (E. 1 


. «.X 1. 2728. 


s. Bo, net, In Merriam, ii. 421 . get-nothlng (get'nuth'ing), w. [< mV, V., + 


To git out. (a) To escape, ns from confinement or em< 
imrrasHiiicitt ; depart; gnauay ; clear out: as, take your 
lint, and get out ; you were lucky to get out of their 
elutchca without loss. 

When they were got out of the wilderness, they present- 
ly saw a Town lieforo them 

Bnnyan, lilgrim's Progress, p. IDS. 
(ft) To come out ; leak out ; become known : iim, the secret 
soon got out .— To git OVir. <«) To surmount; over- 
come : as, to get over n wall . t<i get over dlflleulties. 

-Home Jtravelersl . . . get over thn prejudices of educa 


'obj. nothing.] One who through laxiness earns 
nothing; an idler. [Rare.] 

Every get -nothing is a thief, and laxiness to a stolen wa- 
ter. Rev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 192. 

getont, getount, ». Same as guidon. 

Ellery baronet, euery estat alioue hym slml have hys 
Inner utoide}d fn y« fclld, yf he be chyef rapteyn ; euery 
knyght, his penoun ; euery squier or gentleman, his getoun 
or standard, Arc. 

//art. MS., 838. quoted In Archieologla, XXII. 800. 


tlon.of Mug hlgotte<lL» tlielr own | ciistouiHl. and learn to (ffet'non'i). u. act 1* «.. + obi 

nnnfonn Li such as are either Innocent or convenient in 1 JwL i A 

tile several countries they visit penny. Cf. catchpenny.] Something by which 

Poroeke, Description of the East, II. it. 277. money is gained ; a eatohpenny. 


see get*.] 1. Equipment; dress; appearance; 
style. 

Tlicro to an air of jmstoral simplicity about their whole 
get-up. II. Kingricy, Bavenslioe, xlilL 

A New York belle, I suppose, from her get-up. 

Maud Howe, A Newport Aquarelle, p. 6. 

8. The general manner or stvle of production ; 
external appearance or qualities : as, the get- 
up of the book 1 b excellent. 

A hand-book as correct in Its statements as this one to 
neat in Its get-up. The American , XII. JOG, 

We can do little more than enumerate the publications 
of the Sunday School Union. They are all attractive Iu 
form nml get-up, ami suitable In character for tlielr more 
especial purpose. Brit . Quarterly Rev., LXXXI1I. 281. 

[Colloq. in both senses.] 

herb-bennet, avens.] 
herbs, of the natural or- 
der Romctw, resembling FotcnHlla , but with 
erect seeds and long, persistent, geniculate or 
plumose styles. There are about 80 species, natives 
of temperate and frigid countries, a dozen of wnleli are 
found in the United States. The roots of tlie avens or 
herb-bennet, G. urbanum , of Europe, and of the water- 
avens, G. rivale , of Europe, Asia, and North America, 
have astringent and tonic properties and a clove-like odor, 
and are used medicinally, and from their reddish-brown 
color are sometimes known by the names of ehocolate-root 
ami Indian chocolate. G. Chiloenee , of Chill, with scarlet 
or dark-crimson flowers, is cultivated for ornament. 
v . An obsolete form of give*. 

and a. [Also (in def. 3) 
, „ gugaw, gygatc , getrgaud, 

etc.: corrupted from ME. gimgove (Ancren 
Riwle), a gewgaw, trifle, prob. a redupl. form, 
with the nsuaT variation of vowel, of give, ge ve, 
geow, often with initial palatal, give, gem, geove, 
a gift, < AS. gifu, a gift, < gifan , give ; for the 
second element, cf. AS. geafu, a gift (only in 
dat. gaffe, gen. pi. geafena ), eqmv. to gift*, a 
gift, and Icel. -gjof in gyli-gjof, showy gifts, 
gewgaws. A similar reduplication appears in 
giffgaff, a. v.] I, ft. 1. A snowy trifle ; a pretty 
thing of little worth ; a toy ; a haublo ; a gaudy 
plaything or ornament. 

And where as men do hononr you as aunelent persones, 
ye shew yourselfe wanton : and whanne folk renne to see 
gewgaw* ye are not the last. 

Golden Book, From the Emperor to Claudius and his Wife. 
A heavy gewgaw, call'd a crown, that spread 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head. 

And would have crush'd It Dryden, tr. of Juvenal. 
Such painted pnppeta 1 such a varnish’d race 
Of hollow gewgaws, only dress and face! 

Pope, Satires of Donne, lv. 209. 
They think that, though the men may be contented 
with homespun stuffs, the women will never get the bet- 
ter of their vanity and fondnesa for English modes and 
gewgaw e. B. Franklin , Autoblog., p. 420. 

8f. A pipe or flute. 
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irnd y ip foId> aanttgartha w^ll wytha 10a 
pyga i s t the pype. Prompt Pm., p. m, 

3 , A Jew’B-harp. [Prov. 

n. 

worth. 


In some dark corner 


_ - -u .. , « — „ orifices of gey- 

a. Showy, without substantial use or ten. It occurs 

white or grayish, 
porous, in stalae- 
titio, filamentous, 
or cauliflower- 
like forms, 
ghaist (g&st), n. 
A Hootch form of 
ghost. 


fdWfteCgl'sdMt), a. [<«gssr + 4to».] The 
variety of opaline silica oeposit 


eposited about the 


own Mice. 

Churchill , The Ghost, iv. 
Seeing hl> gewgaw cattle thine, 

Mew at hit title, built last year. 

Tennyson, Maud. 

gewgawed (gfl'gM), a. (< gewgaw + scf-4.] 
Dressed out or adorned with gewgaws or showy 
trifles. 

Before tome new Madonna gaily decked, 
Tinselled and gewgawed. 

D. G. Boeeetti, A Last Confession. 

gey, adv. See gayh [Scotch.] 
geyser (rf'sftr), a. [Also written geysir: < Icel. 
Geysir, n the name of a famous hot spring [the 



Gaywrife. 


hillocks, stones, and bushes kenn’d ayo 
Frae ghaut s an witches. 

Burn*, Death and l>r. Hornbook. 

, Aquilaria 
Same 


Then welcome, Death ; thy metly face, said the, 
la fairer than the Visage of this sin. 

J. Beaumont, Payehe, 1L ill. 
The cold and ghastly moon glancing through bare of 
cloud at a wreck Just sulking. 

Charlotte BrontP, Jane Byre, i. 
Gotlis, wars, famines, and plague succeed each pthcr in 
ghastly procession. Ih Q. Mitchell , Wet Days. 

d. Deathly in import or suggestion ; morally 
dreadful or shocking. 

Thy mtimely death must pay thy Mothers Debts, and 
her guiltlesse crime must Ikw thy gnetly curse. 

Greene, Psndosto. 

-Byn. Ghastly , Grim, Grisly. Haggard, Hideous ; pale, 
wait, cadaverous, frightful llideou* limy apply to sound, 
as a hideous noise ; the others not. All in modern use ap- 
ply primarily to sight and secondarily to mental iiercep- 
on, except haggard, which connotes sight only. Ghantf^ 


Great Geyser] in Iceland. Foreign wrii 

often use geysir as 41 appellative, but the only 
Ieel. words for hot springs are hver [ kverr ] (a 
cauldron, hot well) and laug fa hot bath [a 
bath]). The present Geyser is never men- 
tioned in old writers, and it seems from a rec- 
ord in the loel. annals that the great hot wells 
in the neighbourhood of Haukadalo wore due to 
the volcanic eruptions of 1294, when old hot 
springs disappeared, and those now existing 
came up. . . . The name Geysir (si gusher ) 
must be old, as the inflexive 4r is hardly used 
but in obsolete words; ... it was probably 
borrowed from some older hot spring” (Cleas- 
by and Vigfusson); < geysa, gush, a secon- 
dary form, < gjosa , gush: see gush.] A spout- 
ing hot spring; allot spring which projects 
water, either periodically or irregularly, to some 
height in the air. The Great Geyser of Iceland lima 
been long known, and has given the name to phenomena 
of this character. This geyser spouts very Irregularly, and 
sometimes throws a large volume of water to a height of 


as gavial, 

gharry (gar'i), n.; pi. gharries (-iz). 

f haree; repr. Hind, gcri (a rougl 


rA’Bo 


r). 



Giant Gsywr, YeUowttone National Parte, United States. 

nearly 100 feet The height of the column Is probably 
diminishing, as some old estimates make it much greater. 
There are numerous geysers in the Yellowstone region of 
the United States, some of which throw water to an elova- 
tion ot 200 feet or more, and also on the North Island of 
New Zealand ; and in the Napa valley of California are 


(See 

action 


: springs that have been improperly called geysers. 
iling spring, under boiling.) The true theory of the 
action of the Great Geyser of Iceland, and hence of gey- 
eers in general, was first established by Bunsen. The ejec- 
tion of the water Is caused by explosive actlou, due to the 
beating of the water, under pressure, In the lower part of 



; repi 

mg., Mahratta, Tclugu, Canarese, etc.,' gddi 
(cerebral #f), a carriage, a cart.] A native 
East Indian cart or carriage, in its typical form, 
drawn by oxen or ponies, in siwciai uses the va- 
rious kinds aro usually distinguished b> a prefix: ns, 
paUri -gharry, palauquin-carriagc ; erj-gharrg, chaise ; i el- 
gharry, railway-carriage. 

The common ghorrj/ ... is rarely* If e\or, kept l»y an 
European, hut may be seen plying for lilru in various parts 
of Calcutta. 

T. Williamson , East India Vade Mecuni, 1 820 
My husband was to have met us with a two-liorse gharee. 

Trevelyan , Dawk Bungaloo, p. 384. 

ghastt (ghst), v. t. [Also writteu, more correctly, 
gas$, q. v.j Same as gast a. 

Ghosted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly lie fled. Shak , Lear, iL 1. 

These men vppon their siilimission were so pined away 
for want of foode, and so ghosted with fuarc, . . . that 
thoy looked rather like to ghosts than men. 

Stow, Queen Rllxulietli, an 1580. 

gh&gt (gtat), a. [Poet. abbr. of ghastly.] Hav- 
ing a ghastly appearance; weinl. 

1st Jjady. How ghost a train ! 

id Lady. Sure tills should be some splendid burial. 

Keats, (Him the Great, v. G. 

How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghasl ' 

Mrs. Browmnft, Druiuu of Exile. 

ghastfnlt (gtet'ffil), a. [Also written, more 
correctly, gastful, < ME. gastful, fearful (in pas- 
give, later in active sense), < gust, a., pp. of 
gasten , gast, v. (of. 8c. gast, n., fright), + -ful; 
equiv. to ghastly , gastly , q. v. ] 1 . Causing fear ; 
terrifying; dreadful. 

Musldortis . . . casting a gastful countenance upon 
him, as If ho would conjure some strange spirits, he cried 
unto him. Sir I'. Sidney, Arcadia, f. 

1 tell no He, so ghastful grew my name, 

Tliat it alone discomfited an host. Mir. for Mage. 

2. Feeling fear; afraid; fearful. 

Who is a ferdful man, and of gastful hertef Go he. 

Wyellf, Dent. xx. 8 (Turv.). 

ghastfollyt (g&st'ffil-i), atlr. [Also written, 
more correctly, gastfuUy.] In a ghastful man- 
ner; dreadfully; frightfully. 
ghafftfulnOMt (gfcet'ral-nes), n. Fearfulnegg; 
sense of fear. 

Struck with terror and a kind of irksome gastfulncss, 
he lighted a candle and valid} searched. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iv. 

ghftfftflll lft fW (gfist 'li-nes), n. [Also written, 
more correctly, gaslitness .] The state orquality 
of being ghastly ; frightful or dreadful aspect; 
deathlikenesg : as, the ghastliness of his ap- 
pearance. 

Let ghastliness* 

And drery horror dim the cheerful! light, 

To nmke the image or true heavtnesse. 

Spenser, Daphnafrla, 1 827. 

What Jealous, fearful Tailor doth surprise 
Thy checks, wlmt deadly ghastly ness thine eyes? 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xlil. 24. 


as it is most commonly used, means dcuthly rale, dual 
like, referring to the countenance, but its signification has 
been extended to denote anything that Is suggestive of 
death, oreveu repulsive and finicking, as Milton’s “man- 
gled with ghastly wounds" (T. I», vl. hum), "a ghastly 
smile" ( Milton , V. L., ii. 840, a ghastly jest. Grim char- 
aeterises a rigid east of countenance, indicating a severe, 
stem, or even ruthless disposition (In sty refers to tlie 
whole form or aspoct, especially when dtuk, forbidding, 
or such as to inspire terror; Haggard adds to the Idea of 
paleness of eoimtonanre that of being wasted by fninlno 
or protracted uiontal agony. Hideous, used of looks, ap- 
plies to the whole form or scene, ami means simply rt pul- 
sivs, extremely unpleasant to sue : us, hideous features , a 
hideous scene. See j vale*. 

Her face was so ghastly thAt It could not l>o recognised. 

Macaulay. 

Grim-v lung'd war lintli smooth’d his wrinkled front. 

Shak., lUcli. III., I. 1. 
My gritty countenance made others fly ; 

None durst come near, for fear of sudden death. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., I. 4. 

81»o . . . kissed her poor quivering Ups and eyelids, and 
laid her }ouug elieek against the pale and haggard cue. 

Geortte Kliot, Felix, licit, 1. 
Ingratitude ! thou nmrble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show’st thee in a ehlld 
Thau the sea monster ' Shak., I .car, t. 4. 

ghMtly (g&gt'li), a dr. [< ghastly , a.] lit a 
ghustly manner; dreadfully; hideously; with a 
deathlike aspect. 

Having a great while thrown lier countenance ghastly 
about her, as If she hud culled all the powers of thu world 
to be witness of her wretched estate. 

Sir P. Kidney, Arcadia, 1L 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man. 

Shak., 2 lien. VL, Hi 2. 

The Captain looked ghastly upon him. itml said, Then, 
Sir, get you out of my Tent, for you liuve done me a very 
111 Office. Howell, Letters, 1. Iv. 28. 

(g&st'netO, «i. [< ME. gastnes, gasU 


ncsse, terror, < gust, pp. of gasten, frighten, gast, 
+ -n<w, -ness.] Amazement; terror; fright; fear. 
Ne dredu thou witli sodeyn gast ness*. 

Wyt'itf, Trov Hi 2G (Oxf X 
T-onk you pale, inlstrcsH? ~ 

Do you mwivH the ghastness of her eye 9 

Shak , Othello, v. 1. 

ghat, ghaut (g&t), n. [Also writ ten gaut x repr. 
Hind, ghat.] 1. In India, n push of descent 
from a mountain; a mountum-puss; hence, a 
range or chain of hills or mountains. * The two 
principal iiioiiiitiilu-mngos of Hiuithei u IliniluHtAU are spe- 
cifically named the Western and Eastern Ghats 

2. In India, a path of doNoont, landing-place, or 
stairway to a river, generally having at the sum- 


Mfctous Cone of the Beehive Geyser, Yellowstone National Parte, 
United States. 


tbs imrser-tuhe, to considerably almvs the t»o!llng-poliit. 
The heated water acquires after a time elastic force suffi- 
cient to overcome the weight of the superincumbent wa- 
ter; and the relief from compression during the ascent Is 
•o great that steam to generated rapidly, and to such an 
amount as to eject violently from the tube a great quantity 
of the water. 

ffBJBerlo (gTs&vik), a [< geyser 4- 4c.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of A geyser i as,#0jr- 


The tree lay abmg llic ground, oud was wholly converted 
into a mass of diseased splendor, which threw a ghastli- 
ness around. Hawthorne, Sketches from Memory. 

ghastly (gftst'li), a. [Now spelled ghastly , but 
the proper spelling, etymologically, is gastly, 
< ME. gastly, terrible, < A8. g&stlie, terrible 
(found only otipo, and open to question as to 
the precise sense), < glBstdn (pp. *g&eted, *gwst, 
ME. frighten, terrify, + -ifc, E. 4y*i see 
gmfi, ghost, r.] 1 . Dreadful or deathly in as- 
pect or look; deathlike; haggard; shocking. 

Each trembling Irafc and whistling wind they liearo, 

As ghastly bug does greatly them affcare. 

V Spenser, F. Q., VI. Hi. Sn. 

Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail 
^ Jftiton, P, L., vi. 808. 



Ghootlu Ghat, Renarec. 


mit a temple, pagoda, or place of rest and recre- 
ation. Ghats abound especially along the Ganges, the 
most liniKirtant being at Benares, the motive of their 
erection was to facilitate bathing In the sacred water, and 
drawing it for religious purposes. 

I wrote this miiciuherlng, in long, long distant dnys, 
such a ghaut or river-stair at Caleiittu 

Thackeray, RoiindiilMiiil Tapers, xviil. 

Between the banks Is sweeping up tin 1 siuid-lnden wind, 
concealing from the huddled Istats the temples and tlie 
ghat across the river, the hrldgu that spans it, and the 
sky Itself. P. Jtotnnson, Under the Hun, p. 03. 




ghiwuee 

ghawazee, ghawazi (gtt-w&'iS), n. ting, and 

pi. [Ar. ghawazi.] In Egypt, a is$nr&ded class 
of public dancers, male and female, by some 
cpnsidorod a race of Gipsies, devoted to tho 
amusement of the lowest popidiine : sometimes 
erroneously confouuded with the almas. Bee 
alma. AIho ghaztych. 

Tho Ghnwazi'o perform, unveiled, In the public street*, 
even to luniiHC tlm rubble. Lane. 

ghazel (gaz'd), n. Same as gascT*. 

gh&zi (gli'ze), n. [Ar. ghdzi, a warrior, cham- 
pion, hero ; iu particular, as in tho dnf short for 
ghost ad-din , champion of tho faith (al, the ; din, 
faith, roligion).] A veteran soldier of Islam ; 
ospooially, a title given in Turkey to sover- 
eigns or subjects renowned for wars with in- 
fidel forces. 

ghaziyeh, Same as ghawazev. 

Gheber, Ghebre (ge'b6r), w. other spellings 
of Qucber. 

ghee (gfi), n. [E. spelling of Hind, ghi, Bong. 
ghi, etc., < Skt. ghrita , clarified butter, butter 
or fat in general, < 1 / yhar, dnn, besprinkle.] 
In the East Indies, a liquid clarified butter 
made from the milk of cows and buffaloes, co- 
agulated before churning. It 1 m buddy esteemed 
and universally iinnl iu h cmlmtltuto fur oil In cooking, 
especially In the 1 prcpiirutloii of food for tlio Brahmans ami 
religious momllciuda, nml in offerings to tbo god*. Ghee 
la largely lined iiiciliciniilly ns an einollieiit and stomachic, 
and an a dressing for woiiikIh and ulcers. For these pur- 
poses it Is esteemed in proportion to its ago. When care- 
fully pn>|MUT(l from pure materials it will keep sweet for 
a great length of time, find It Is not extraordinary to hear 
of ghee 11 hundred yetiiH old. 

They will drink milk, nml ImiIIM Butter, which they cull 
Ghe. Fryer, A New Account of Kast India and Tenia, p. S3. 

The grout luxury of the THndu Is butter, prepared In a 
minuter jicciiliur to himself, mid railed by him ghee 

MUl, British India, I. 410 


jurtic (nr 

*agurkkcn , with dim. suffix -ken = E. -h ut, oquiv. 
to dim. -Jr) = Dan. agurk = Bw. gurka = G. 
gurkc, a cucumber, gherkin, < Bohem. okurka = 
Serv. ugorka = Pol. ogorck , ogurck = Up pi‘r 
Borbian korka = Lower Borbiau gurka = Rush. 
ogurotau = Hung, ugorka = Lith. a gurka * f = 
Lett, qurkjut (cf. ML. angunus , MGr. uyyovnnv, 
bryoltpuiv, NGr. ayyorpi , ayicobpi , a cucumber, 
gherkin, of Ar. or Peru, origin) : cf. Ar. 'ajur, 
a cucumber (Pors. augur, a grape). The source 
can hardly bo, as asserted, in tho Ar. Pers. 
Turk, khtydr, Hind, khird , a cucmnber.] A 
small-fruited variety of tlio cucumber, or sim- 
ply a young green cucumber of an ordinary 
variety, usod for pickling. 


We this day opened tho glass of girkins which Captain 
* " ‘ ' “ the other dity, which are raro 

Diary, Dec. 1, 1661. 


Cooke did give my wife 
tiling*. 


the other dit) 

Fejtyx, 

ghetchoo (g&ch'iJ), ft. [E. Ind.] A 11 aquatic 
naiadaceous plant. Aponogeton monos tach yon , 
the roots of which aro eaten. Also written 
gheechoo . 

Ghetto (got'd), a. ; pi. Ghetti, Gheilotf (-e, -os). 
[It.] The quarter m certain Italian towns in 
which Jews were formerly compelled to live 
• exclusively. 

1 wont to tlio Ghetto, whoro tho Jewa dwell as In n sub- 
urb by themselves. Eoelyn. 

The seclusion [of the Jews] In Ghettos. Science, XI 324. 

Ghibelline (gib'o-lin), n. and a. [Also written 
Gibeltnc , Gntbclltn , < It. Ghibellino , the Itulian- 
ized form of G. Waiblingcn, the namo of an 
estate in that part of the ancient circle of 
Franconia now included in 'Wttrteinborg be- 
longing to the house of Hohenstaufen (to which 
the then reigning Emperor Conrad belonged), 
when war broke out about 1140 botween this 
house and tho Wolfs or GuelfB. It is said to 
have been first employed as the rallving-cry of 
the emperor’s party at tho battle of Weinsbeig.] 
I. w. A member of tho imperial and aristocratic 
party of Italy in the middle ages, opposed, to 
the Guelfs, the papal and popular party. Bee 
Uuclf. 

The rival German families of Wolfs and Welbltngens 
had glvon their haiuos. softened into Guolfl and Ghloel- 
llnl, ... to two jMirtics lu .Northern Italy. . . . The 
noldes, especially tbo greAter oiiob. . . . were commonly 
GhiMUnes, or Imperialists; the bourgeoisie were very 
comment} Guelphs, or supporters of the ]>one. 

* Lowell, Dante. 

n. «. Of or pertaining to the Ghibellines or 
tlioir principles: os, a Ghibelline policy. 

A further step in this direction was the division of the 
towns themselves In Guelf and Qhibetlin parties. 

Encye. Brit., XL. 246. 
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Ghlbellinism (gib'e-lin-ixm), a. [< GMMUm 
+ -tom.] The political creed of the GhiMUnes; 
adherence to and support of the emperor or im- 
perial party, and opposition to the temporal 
power of tho pope. 

The Indomitably self-reliant man [Dante], loyal first of 
all to his most unpopular convictions, . . . puts his (Mi* 
beilinism (Jura monarchic) In the front. Lowell, Dante. 

Gillian plllt. See silk. 

ghirlandt, a. An obsolete spelling of garland . 
ghittem (git '6m), a. A bad spelling of gittem. 
ghole (gol), it. Same as ghoul. 
ghoont (gfint), n. [Hind, gunt, the hill-pony or 
Tatar pony.] A small but strong and sure- 
footed East Indian pony, used in the mountain- 
ranges as a pack-horse or saddle-horse. 

lleere Is the great breed of a small kind of Horse, called 
Gunts , a true travelling scale-rllffo beast. 

W'. Finch, in Purchas, I. 438. (Fide and Burnell.) 

Ghoorka, a. Bee Goorkha. 
ghost (goat), n. [The h is a mod. and unneces- 
sary insertion; prop, goat, < ME. goat, gooai , 
earlier goat, < AS. gdst, breath, spirit, a spirit, 
sss O B.pest as OFries. goat, ieal = D. geest a MLG. 
geist % LG. geest = OHG. MIIG. G. geiat, spirit, 
a spirit, genius, s= ODan. gast, spirit, specter, 
Dan. gmst (prob. < G.), a ghost, spirit, ss Sw. 
goat, ovil spirit, ghost, satyr; not in Icol. nor 
in Goth. (Goth, ohma , spirit). Tho sense of 4 ap- 
parition, specter,’ is later than that of 4 breath, 
spirit,’ and makes more improbable the con- 
nection, usually asserted (through 4 a terrifying 
apparition’), with ghastly, gastly, gust, terrify, 
Goth, us-yaiitfan, terrify : see gast**. The origin 
remains uncertain.] 1. Breath; spirit; spool fi- 
nally, the breath: tho spirit; the soul of man. 
[Obsolete or archaic except in the phrase to 
give up the ghost.] 

“Tliow saint nat aoth, M quod lie, “thow sorceresso! 

With al till false goost or prophocie." 

Chaucer , Trollus, v. 1684. 

Thus God gaf hym a goost'ot the godlied of heuene, 

And of his groto grace graunted hym bllsso. 

Piers Plowman (B), lx. 45. 

Who so Vie greued in his goost , gouerno him lwttlr. 

A B Cqf Aristotle (H. E. T. 8.), XXXII. 11. 

But when Indued slio found his ghost was gone, then sor- 
row lost the wit of utteranue and grew rageful and mod. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I1L 
No knight so rmle, I weene, 

As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost. 

Spenser, Y. Q. p II. viJI. 20. 

2. The soul of a dead person ; the soul or spirit 
separate from the body; more especially, a dis- 
embodied spirit imagined as wandering among 
or haunting living persons ; a human specter 
or apparition. 

But I beuuethe the servyoe of my goost 
To you alioveii every creature, 

Syn that my lyf no may no lunger dure. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. 1910. 

Is not that a Giant before our Door? or a Ghost of somo 
body slain in the late Battell? Dryden , Amphitryon, 1L1. 

How ninny children, and how many men, ore afraid of 
ghosts, who are not afraid of God I Macaulay , Doute. 

Tho Fetishism, Ancestor-worship, and Demonology of 
prlmltlvo savages, ore all, I bollcvu, different manners of 


expression of their belief in ghosts, and of the anthropo- 
morphic Interpretation of out-of-the-way events, widen Is 
lie concomitant. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 168. 

3. A spirit; a demon. 

Was It his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck mo dead? 

He. uor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast 

Shot., Sonnets, lxxxvt 

4. A spirit in general; an unearthly spocter 
or apparition. 

“ Hateful divorce of love,"— thus chides she Death— 

“ G rim-grinning ghost " Shot . , Venus and Adonis, L 938. 

5f. A dead body. [Raro.j 

See, how the blood Is settled In his face 1 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost , 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pole, and bloodless. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 111. 2. 

6. A mere shAdow or semblance. 

When the kings were driven out from ancient Borne, 
there was still a king kept up In uarao to perform the 
grand ceremonial offices whleh no one but a person hav- 
ing the name of “king" or “Bex " could discharge. Tne 
“ Bex sacrificulus ” took prooedenoe of all the other func- 
tionaries religious or socular. ... no was the ghost of 
the decoosed Roman kingdom. Just as tho Pone is the 

S host (not a shadow or manes) of the deceased Roman 
Sinpire. A . P. Stanley, Essays on Ecoles. Subjects, p. 20L 
Nought followed but the ghost of dead delight 

William Morris, Kartldy Paradise, lit 861. 
It was well understood that In Moscow the accused did 
not stand “ a ghost of a chance. ” The Century, XXXVI. 87. 

*7. In optica, a spot of light or secondary image 
caused by a defect of the instrument, generally 
by reflections from the lenses. 


The ghosts thus arising ware tot described hr quineke, 
and have been elaborately investigated bjr PeteusTboth 
theoretically and experimentally. 

Lord Mtylsigh, in Enoyc. Blit, XXIV, 488. 

Specifieally— 8. In photog. f a glint of light 
cast by the lens on the focumqg-glass or on the 

S late during exposure, in the latter case pro- 
ucing a more or less defined opaque spot it 
results usually from the pre s en ce of a too strongly illu- 
minated surface or object In or near the field of the lens. 
Also called /ere. 

You will perceive one, two, three, etc., illuminated cir- 
cles move across the field of vision over the picture— 
these are ghosts. Silver Sunbeam, p. 460. 

Dirck*s ghost an optical Illusion produoed for popular 
entertainments, by which a figure strongly Illuminated but 
concealed from the audience is reflected in a large sheet of 
unstlvered plate-glass, so as to produce a spectral effect— 
Holy Ghost [ME. holy gost, nolie gost, hali past, often 
as one word, holigost, etc. , < AS. halig gdst, translating 
LL. spiritus saneftnr], the Holy Spirit ; the Spirit of God ; 
the Paraclete ; the third person In the Trinity. 

God the fader, God the sonteGod holigotte of bothe. 

spiers Plowman (B), x. 239. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
In the name of tho Father, and of the Bon, and of the Ifofa 
Ghost. Mat xxvlU. 19. 

Holy- Ghost plant. Same as dove-plant.— Mass of the 
Holy Ghost. See mosfi.— Order of the Holy Ghost. 
{a) (Often called by the French name Saint Esprit.) The 


leading order of the later French monarchy, rounded by 
King Henry HI. of France in 1678, replacing the Order 
" ‘ * “** a < ig was the grand master, and there 
including foreigners. The mem- 


ing ] 

of Ht Michael. The king 

were 100 members, not ni^iuu<« H lunugliciz* AIIU UICB1I- 
bers were required to adhere to the Roman Catholic Church 


and to be of a high grade of nobility. The decoration was 
a gold cross attached to a blue ribbon, and the emblems 
were a dove and an image of St. Michael The order hoa 
lieen in abeyance since the revolution of 1880. (6) An or- 
der founded at Montpellier, France, about the end of the 
twelfth century, and united to the Order of St. Laxarus by 
I’opo Clement XIII. (o) A Neapolitan order. See Order 
qfthe Knot, under Jbiofl.— The ghost walks, the salary is 
paid. [Actors' slang ]— To give or yield up the ghost, 
spirit ; die ; expire. 


to yield up the breath or sp 

Man dietli, and wostctli away : yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he? Job xiv. 10. 

Often did I strive 

To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Stopt in my sonl, and woald not let it forth. 

Shak., Rich. 111., L 4. 
nByZL Ghost , Shade, Apparition, Specter , Phantom. 
Phantasm. Ghost is the old word for the discmlMidled 
spirit, especially as appearing to mail : as, the ghost of 
H a inlet's father ; the ghost of Banquo. Shade Is a soft and 
poetic word for ghost : os, the shade of Creiiss appeared to 
/Eneas. An apparition Is a ghost as appearing to sight, 
perhaps suddenly or unexpectedly ; it may also be a fan- 
cied appearance, while a ghost is supposed to be real : as, 
J uplter mode a cloud into an apparition of Juno ; Macbeth 
saw ah apparition of a dagger ; the witches showed him 
an apparition of a crowned child. A specter la an alarm- 
ing or horrifying preternatural personal appearance, hav- 
ing lees Individuality, perhaps, than a ghost or shade, but 
more titan an apparition necessarily has. A phantom has 
an apparent, not a real, existence ; it differs from a phan- 
tasm in emphasizing the unreality simply and In repre- 
senting a single object, while phantasm emphasises the 
deception put upon the mlud, and may Include more than 
one object. 

Infernal ghosts and liolllsh furies round, . . . 

And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised 
To tempt the Son of God with terrours dire. 

Milton, P. SL, lv. 422. 

Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

TickeU , Death of Addison, 1. 45. 

When Godfrey was lifting his oyes . . . they encoun- 
tered an object us startling to him at that moment as If 
it bad been an apparition from tho dead. 

George Eliot, Bllaa Maroer, xlt 
These faces in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms of niyaelf. 

Longfellow, Masque of Pandora, vii. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the Interim ia 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

Shak., J. C., 1L 1. 

ghOBtt (gdst), v. [< ghost, n.] L trana. To 
appear to in the form of a ghost; haunt as a 
spirit or specter. 

Julius Caesar. 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted. 

Shak., A. and C., tL 6. 

What madnesse ghosts this old man bnt what madness 
ghosts us all ? Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Header, p. 82. 

TL'intrana. To give up the ghost; die; expire. 

Euryalus, taking leave of Lneretla, precipitated her into 
•ueh a love-fit that within a few hoars she ghosted. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

[hostess (ata'tes), n. [< akoit + -*##,] A fe- 
male ghost. [Humorous. j 

In the mean time that she. 

The said Ghostess, or Ghost, as the matter may he, 
From Impediment, hindrance, and let shall be free 
To sleep In her grave. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 288. 

tfkOfft-flfih (gdst'fish), n. A whitish variety of 
Cryptaeanthodea maeulatm. See wrymouth. 
ghostla&d (gdst'land), n. The region of spirits 
or of the supernatural. « 

Get out of ghostltpid. Aoadsmy, April 7, 1888, p. 286. 



ghprty (i 

ghost; < 


duMtlMft (stetOea). a. [< MB. •gostiet, < AS. 

• “ G - **•«»>> UfeJew.] 

Without spirit, soul, or life. 

Works we the breath of faith, the proofs by which wo 
may judge whether It live. If you feci them not, the faith 
la ghostless. + Dr. R. Clark*, Sermons, p. 473. 

ghostlike (gdst'llk), a. l< ghost* like*.] Like 
a ghost or specter; deathlike. 

Thy thlnne oheeke, hollow eye, 

And ghostlike colour, speake the mystery 
Thou wouldst, but canat not live by. 

Nejibes, Hannibal and Sdplo. 

gkostlinott (gfist'li-nos), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being ghostly. 

■ ^*Vli), a. [With inserted h , as in 

. gostly, gostlich , earlier gastly, 
< AS. g giBsilic, of a spirit, spir- 
itual (sb OS. g&Ufk S3 OFries. gdstelik, 

iestlik a. D. geestedijk » OHG. geistlih, MHG. 
gcisUksh, geislieh, G. geistlich, spiritual, = Dan. 
geiatlig, clerical), < gakt, spirit, a spirit, + -lie, 
-ly 1 .] 1. Having to do with the sonl or spirit; 
spiritual ; not of the flesh; not carnal or secular. 

He that cane noghte lufe this blyaaed name Iheau ne 
fynd ne fele In It mutely Jqye and delltabillte, wltli won* 
dirfuli awetnea In thla lyfe here. 

Uampote, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 43. 

The life of man upon earth Is nothing tolso tlian a war- 
fare and continual afflict with his ghostly enemies. 

Jtoeon, Works (Parker Boo.), II. 642. 
The writer of thla legend then records 
Its ghostly application In these words. 

Longfellow, Morituri Salutamus. 

2. Pertaining or relating to apparitions; of 
ghostlike character; spectral; supernatural: 
ns, ghostly sounds; a ghostly visitant. 

I have no sorcerer's malison on me, 

Mo ghoetly haunting! like his Highness. 

Tetmyson, Princess, 11. 

ghostlyt (gost'li). adv. [< ME. gostly. goosdi, < 
AS. gastlice , spiritually, < g&stlic , spiritual : boo 


ghostly , a.] Spiritually ; mystically; mentally ; 
with reference to the mind as contrasted with 
the sight. 

The morwe corn, and goetly for to speko, 

This Diomede is come unto Crysedo. 

Chnuoer, Trollus, v. 1082. 
Lone Is goostli (lellelouse as wUn 

That makith men bo the big A bolde. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. K. T. 8.X p. 26. 
Now maketh he a triall how much his disciples haue 

i Mark viii. 
triah 
100 . 


profited ghoetly . 


J. UdaU , On 1 


Tlie prince and the whole state may be suffered topei 
laidily and ghoetly . Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. ; 

ghost-moth (gSst'radthj, n. A nocturnal lepi- 


opl 

white, and has a hab'lt of hovering with a pendulum-like 
motion In the twilight over ones] “ ‘ * * 


ing wlin a pendulum-llke 
ipot(often in churchyards), 
gray posterior wings and 


where the female, which has gray post 
red-spotted anterior wings, is concealed. The term Is ex- 
tended to all the BpiaHacs. 

glossology (gos-tol'$-ji), ft. prreg. < g host + 
Gr. -Aovta, < Myeiv, speak : see -ology.] The sci- 
ence of the supernatural. [Humorous.] 

It seemed more unaoconntablo than If it had been a 
thing of ghoetology and witchcraft. 

Hawthorne , Septimlus Felton, p. 294. 

ghost-plant (gost'plant), n. The tumbleweed, 
Amarantua tubus. 

Dr. Newberry has told us that It [Amaranius albas) Is 
also known as the ghoetylant, in allusion to the same 
habit, bunches flitting along by night producing a pecu- 
liarly weird appearance. Science, IX. 82. 

ghost-seer (gdst's£'6r), ft. One who Bees ghosts 
or apparitions. 

M. Blnet treats all ghost-seers as so paralysed with ter- 
ror that they do not move their eyes from the figure. 

Proe. Soc . Psych. Research, IIL 172, note. 

ghost-show (gdst'shd), ft. A spiritualistic ex- 
hibition. [Colloq.l 

ghost-soul (gfist'sdl), n. A supposed appari- 
tions soul, or phantom likeness of the oody, 
capable of leading the body for a time or alto- 
gether and appearing to other persons asleep 
or awake. 

At the lowest levels of culture of which we have clear 
knowledge, the notion of a ghost-soul animating man 
while in the body, and appearing In dream and vision out 
of the body, isfotind deeply ingrained. 

E.B.Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1. 461. 

ghost-story (jgfat'std'ri), n. A story about 
ghosts or in which ghosts are introduced ; hence, 
by extension, any story or statement to which 
no credence should be given. 

It Is atm safe and easy to treat anything which can 
poeribly he called a ghost-stoni aa on a par with such fig- 
ments as these. Proe. Soc. Peych. Research, II 112. 

ffhost-word (gfot'wfrd), n. An apparent word 
or false form found in manuscript or print, due 
to some blunder of the scribe, alitor, or printer. 
Such ghost-words, mostly miawritlran or misprints not 
obvious to subsequent readers or editors, abound In dlo- 
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tionartss and glossaries of the older stages of the English 
as well aa of other languages. 

As "ahost-words H Mr. Skeat, In his M Presidential Ad- 
drees** [Trane. PhiloL Soc., 1880], designates “ words which 
had never any real existence, being mem coinages due to 
the blunders of printers or scribes, or to the perfervld ima- 
ginations of Ignorant or blundering editors." 

Avur. Jour. PhiloL , XX. 220. 

The word meant Is “estures," bad spelling of "estres”; 
and “efturee* la a ghothword. 

• X. and Q., 7th set., V. 604. 

ghoul (g#l), ft. [Formerly also written gholc, 
goule, gowL etc.; < Ar. g hut, Pors. ghul, ghof, 
also ghuwat, a demon of the mountains and the 
woods, supposed to devour men and other ani- 
malB.] An imaginary evil being supposed 
among Eastern nations to prey upon human 
bodies; an ogre. 

Go— and with Ooule and Afrits rave ; 

Till these In horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they ! 

Byron, The Giaour. 

Von know there are people In India — a kind of beast- 
ly race, the ghouls — who violate graves. 

The Century , XXXVI. 127. 

ghoulish (gB'lish). a. [< ghoul + -fe* 1 .] Nat- 
ural to or resembling a ghoul: as, ghoulish de- 
light. 

ghurl&l (gur'i-ftl), ft. [Hind, ghariy&l: see ga - 
vial.] Same as gavkd. 

The ghurial Is of a finer breed. 

P. Robinson, Under tho Bnn, p. 79. 

ghnrry, ghnrric (gur'i), w. ; pi. ghurries (-is). 

T< Bkt! ghat f (cerebral 0-3 In India— (a) A 
clepsydra, or water-instrument for measuring 
time, (b) The gong on which tho time so in- 
dicated is struck. Hence — (c) A clock or other 
timepiece, (d) In old Hindu custom, the 60th 
part of a day or night (24 minutes), (<?) In 
Anglo-Indian usage, an hour. Yule and Burnell. 

We have fixed tho eoss at 6,000 Guz, which must bu trav- 
elled by tlic postman In a Ohurry and u half. 

Tijtpoo's Letters, p. 216. (Yule and Burnell) 

ghyll (gil),*ft. A false spelling of gilP. 

giallo antico (j&l'lp An-to'ko). [It.: giallo, 
yellow (see yellow ) ; antico , ancient (see antic). J 
A marble or a rich golden-yellow color, deepen- 
ing in tint to orange ana pink, found umong 
Homan ruins and used anew in buildings of tho 
Renaissance and later timeB. It is identified 
by J. II. Middleton (‘‘Ancient Romo in 1886 ”) 
with the marmor Numidioum of the ancients. 

DIbcb and strips of serpentine, porphyry and giallo an- 
tico. C. C. Perkins , Italian Sculpture, Ink, p. Ivill. 

giant (ji'ant), n. and a. [< ME. giaunt, gvant , 
giaund , earlier geant, geaunt, geaund , Jeant, 
sometimes ycant, yeaunt , < OF. grant, jaiant, F. 
gdant 3 = Pr. jaian, gigant = Hp. Pg. It. gigantc 
ss AS. gigantic OHG. G. Dan. Sw. gigant , < L. 
gigas (0W<tnt-) 9 < Gr. y/yuf (y/javr-), mostly in 

S I. yiyavrec, the Giants, a savage race of men 
estroyod by the gods (Homer), called sons of 
Gaia, the Earth (Hesiod, etc.), and hence the 
epithet yrryevtft, earth-born (< }//, yala, tho earth, 
+ -ytvtfC, -bom, < tfyev, bear, produce): but yt- 
yag and ynyrvift cannot be etymologically iden- 
tical, nor can ylyag (yi-yu-vr-) contain tho V Y™ 
unless in tlio shorter form ya, which appears in 
Epio perf. inf. ye-y&-/trv, part. yr-ya-&g, etc. Of. 
gigantic, etc.] I. n. 1. In classical myth., one 
of a divine but monstrous race, children of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Gina (Earth), and personi- 
— J -- A — 1. — 1 - 1 - — as those 


. 

We make of Nature’s giant powers 
The alavee of human Art 

Whittier , The Ship-Builders. 
(Hint cactus, tho Cere ut giganteus. Soe outs under 
Caetoeem.— Giant cavy, the watcr-oavy. Boo cayibara.-- 
Glant OSll, ill anal, an osteoclaMt.— Giant dam, a bi- 
valve moliusk of tlio family Tr Marti idat. — Giant OOCkle, 
Cardiutn tnaynu w. — Gtet fanneL Hoo fennel, -Giant 
fulmar. Bee fut mar.— Giant rail. Hoc Leguatia. 

gi&nteas (jlWtes), ft. [< giant + -ess.] A 
femalo giant ; a female 01 extraordinary bulk 
and stature. « 

I had mthor be a giantess, and lie under Mount Pel Ion. 

Shak., M. W. of W., II. 1. 

giantish (jl'an-tish), a. [<gi(n(t + -ish^.] Some- 
what like a giant; uncommonly large. 

Their stature neither dwarf nor giantish, 

But in a comely well-dlspoa d proportion. 

Randolph, Muses hook I iis-Glass, v. 1. 

giantiu (p'ftn-tiam), n. K giant + -t$w.] The 
state of being a giant. [Haro.] 

O happy state of giantism, when husbands 
Like mushrooms grow. Fielding, Tom Thumb, I. 

giant-kettle (jpant-ket'l), n. A pot-hole, often 
of enormous dimensions, common on tho coast 
of Norway. 

giant-killer (ji'ant-kil # 6r), n. In folk-lore, nur- 
sery-toles, etc., one who makes it liis business 
to kill giants. The giants In suoh stories are generally 
npresented as cruel, merciless, and often cannibalistic, 
lmt so stupid as to be easily overcome by courageous euu- 
nlng. 

a. [< giant + -fy*.] Giant- 




undent art (see gtganUmachy), and typifies the Inherent 

S position between darkness and light. 

ence— 2. Some other imaginary being of 
human form but superhuman size: as, Giant 
Despair, in Bnnyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

He was hyseged sothliche with seuene grete geauntes, 
That with Antecrist helden horde ageyns Conscience. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxlll. 215. 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise. 

JfGton, P. L., xl. 642. 

8. Figuratively, A person of unusual size or of 
extraordinary powers, physical or mental. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in Jermyn Street 
... A powdered giant lolling in the hall, his buttons 
emblaxoned with prodigious coronets, took our cards up 
to the Prince. Thackeray, Newcomen, II. it 
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actual or relative : as, “ the giant world,” Shak . ; 
a giant intellect. 

Put the world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. A 

As our dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth 
Match in fierce wrong the giant sons of earth. 

Pope, Odyssey, vil. 


Thu SusquusAhanockos arc a Giantly people, strange In 
proportion, beliaulour, and attire, their voice sounding 
from them hb out of a Caue. Purcnas, Pilgrimage, p. 767. 

Tills chieftain, as 1 have before noted, was a very giant- 
ly man, and was clad in a coarse blue coat. 

Irving, Knickorimckcr, p. 871. 

giant-powder (ji'ant-pou'dtr), ». An explo- 
sive formed of nitroglycerin mixed with infu-* 
sorial earth. It is a form of dynamito. 

gi&nt-queller (]i'nnt-kwel # 6r), n. A subduer 
of giants: a gian {-killer* 

giantry (jl'an-tri), w. [< giant + -ry.] Tho 
race of (pants; giants collectively. [Haro.] 

The flimay giantry of Ohs Inn lias Introduced mountain- 
ous horrors. Walpole, Loiters (1784), IV. 880. 

giantflhip (jl'ant-ship), n. [< giant + ship.] 
The state, quality, or character of being a giant : 
used in tho extract as a descriptive title. 

Hii giantship la gone aomowliat crest-fallen. 

Hilton, 8. A., 1. 1244. 

giant-swing (jl'ant-swing), n. In gymnastics, 
a revolution at arm’s length around a horizon- 
tal bar. 

gi&onr (jour, or gytt-or'), w. [X Turkish, Jawr, 
gatcur, an infidel, a miscreant, < Pers. gawr, 
an infidel, another form of gabr, an infidel, a 
Gueber : see Guebcr.] An infidel : used by the 
Turks to designate an adherent of liny religion 
except the Mohammedan, more particularly a 
Christian, and so commonly that it does not 
necessarily imply an insult. 

The faithless aluve that broke her liowcr, 

And, worse thun faithless, for u Giaour / • 

Byron , The Giaour. 

giardinetto (ittivde-n et'to), ft.; pi. giardinetw 

S §). [It., dim. of giardtno = E. garden.] A 
vel, usually a finger-ring, ornamented with 
itations of natural flowers in precious stones. 
A common form of tin* chntou Is a twakut or vase from 
which a formal and decorative sprayer bouquet of flowers 

gib^ljib), w. [Appar. < OF. giblw. gibe, a sort 
of arm, an implement for stirring tlie earth and 
rooting up plants, apparently a hoe (Roque- 
fort) : see gibbet and jio 1 .] 1. A hooked stick. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. A wooden sup- 
port for tho roof of a coal-mine. Ualliwm. 
(Prov. Eng.]— 3. A piece of iron used to clasp 
together tho pieces of Wood or iron of a fram- 
ing which is to bo keyed. — 4. In steum-mach., 
a fixed wedge used with tho driving-wedge or 
key to tighten the strap which holds the brasses 
at tho end of a connecting-rod. — G. Tho pro- 
jecting arm of a crane; a gibbet. Also jib. 
E. H. Knight — Qlb md key, a fastening to connect 
a bar and strap together by means of a slot common to 
both, In which an E-shaped gib with a leveled back Is In- 
serted and driven fast by a taper key. Car-Rudder's Diet. 
gib 1 (jib), v. t. ; prot. and pp .gtbbcd, ppr. gibbing. 
[< gib 1 , n.] To secure or fasten with a gib or 
gibs. 

gib 2 ! (gib), ft. [< ME. Qibbc, Gybhe, Gyb, a proper 
name, a familiar abbr. of Gilbert (F. Gutlbert, 
ML. GUbertus, etc., of OHG. origin, G. Gilbert): 
much used as a proper name for an individual 
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cat, like mod. E. Tom , and Anally regarded as 
a common (generic) namo. Bo in comp, gib-cat, 
q. v. Cf. Tom, a namo for a oat. tom-cat; Dob- 
bin, a name for a horse, etc. ; Reynard, a fox, 
etc.] A familiar name for a eat; lienee, as a 
generic name, any eat, especially an old cat : 
commonly used for the male. 

For rlKlit no more than Gikbc, our cat Itr. F. ThiJn rt le com), 
That uwulteth mice am! ratten to kllleii, 

Nc untumlo 1 tmt to luwllun. Rom, of the Roue, 1. 9204. 

Err Gib, our oat, con lick lier car 

r?rlr f Kilwaril I. 

For wlm that'H hut a queen, fair, Holier, nlw, 

Would fioni a jHulriock. from a imt, a gth. 

Such dear i oiiccrnliiga hide? N/uik , Jliuiilct, Hi. 4. 

gib 9 (gib), t>. ; pret. and pp. gibhrti , ppr gihbing, 
L< gib 2 , w. In the sense of * castrate,’ perhaps 
a reduction of glib in that sense : see glilfi, ] l.f 
intram . To benavo like a cat. 

What caterwaullng's here? wliut gibbing * 

Fletehrr, Wlldtfooso Chose, 1. 2. 

II. tram. If. To castrate, as a cat. 

Ah melancholy as a gihb'd cat. Howell's Eng. I*rov. , p. 10. 

I have lived these fifty yearcs with my old Lord, and 
truly no body ever died in my arnnm before, hut your Lord* 
ship's yibh'd Cot. 

Guyton, Motes on. Poll Quixote (1GM), p. 229. 
9. To eviscerate nr disembowel, as a fish. Also 
gip. [New Eng. and Nova Beotia.] 
gibber^ (gib'Gr), r. f. [Also in comp, gibber- 
gabber and gibble-gabble, reduplications, with 
the usual variation of vowel, of gabber l and gab- 
ble (which are assibilated in jabber and jabhlc), 
freq. forms of galA, q. v.] To speak inarticu- 
lately ; speak incoherently or senselessly. 

The sheeted dead 
Pld squeak and gibber In the Aomun streets 

Shot., Hamlet, i. 1. 

The floor covered with maskers, gibbering in falsetto, 
cluiicing, capering, coquetting till daylight 

The Century , XXX 209. 

gibber 9 (gib'6r), a. [< gib 2 , v.] One who gilts or 
[New Eli 
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plants, appar. a hoe : see gib* and jib 1 , the lat- 
ter of which, in the sense of * a projecting beam 
or arm of a crane,’ comes very near the sense of 
gibbet.] 1. A kind of gallows; a wooden struc- 
ture consisting of an upright post with an arm 
projecting from the top, on which malefactors 
were formerly hanged in chains; sometimes, 
as the famous gibbet of Montfaucon, near 
Paris, a considerable structure with numerous 
uprights of masonry, connected by several tiers 
or cross-beams, and with pits beneath it in 
which the remains were east when they fell 
from the chains; hence, a gallows of any form. 

Unless a man would marry a gallows, and beget young 
gibbet*, I never saw one so prone Lto death). 

Shak., Cymbellno, v. 4. 

Where Honour and Justice most oddly contribute, 

To ease Hero's Fains by a Halter am! Gibbet. 

Prior, The Thief and the Cordelier, 
nil grants were from Hie aggregate and consolidated 
funds of Judgments inlqultously legal, and from posses* 
slons voluntarily surrendered by the lawful proprietors 
with the gibbet at the door. Burke , To a Noble Lord. 

2. The projecting beam of a crane whieh sus- 
tains the pulleys and the weight to be lifted; 
a jib.— 8. A great cudgel, suck as are thrown 
at trees to beat down the fruit. Grose. [Prov. 
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gibbet 1 (jib'et), v . t. [< gibbet , «.] 1. To hang 
and expose on a gibbet or gallows ; hang upon 
anything resembling a gibbet. 

Home Inns still gibbet their Signs across a Town. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 889. 

Here [In Hie kitchen 1 is no every-day cheerfulness of 
cooking-range, bat grotesque ui nitrons wading into the 
bristling omliers, and a long crane with villainous pots 
gibbetea upon it. Iloitvlls, Venetian Life, vii. 

2. Figuratively, to set forth to public gaze ; 
expose to ridicule, scorn, infamy, or the like. 

Tlius [liol unknowingly gibbeted himself into infamy, 
when he might have otherwise quietly retired into obliv- 
ion. Goldsmith, Oiticen of the World, xll. 

Then whore's the wrong, to gibbet high the name 
Of fools and knaves already dead to shame? 

Essay on Satire, L 160. 


eviscerates fish. [New Eng. and Nova Beotia. ] 
gibber 3 (gib 'Gr), w. [L., < gibhus , hunched, gil>- 
bous: see gibbous.] In Itot ., a poucli-like en- 
largement of the base of a calyx, corolla, etc. ; gibbets, n. An error for gigot, a shoulder of 
a gibbosity. mutton, 

gibber-gabbert (Kib'ir-gab'to). n. |Tt«lut>l. of A , MU00 for . 0 , 

gabber i. Of. gMU-gabblc, ami see gibber t ami Fuller, oil. Hist, ir. 28 . 

c ftfajsa.' •}& >«*!»* » — 

gibberish (gib'6r-iHh), n. and a. [Formerly fivKjSLiviST m.i.m «> ta towimI *» 

^uJlfcfSbbto/fee Sr-^r atd gibtr\] 
Idle talk: chatter; gabble. Cotgrave. 

sidu to the jargon of alchemy, to Gcbti (or Ge- dhllM1 /Jh'miV *. TV. nibbon, in Button; ori- 

he common name of 
the genus Hylobates , 
and family Simiidte. 
These opesliave a remarkably slender body, withyory long 



inarticulate talk ; uni ntelligi tile or incoherent 
language ; confused or disiruised speech ; jar- 
gon. 

lie that applies Ills names to Ideas different from their 
common uso . . . speaks yiWtcrish. 

Locke , Human Understanding, III. x 81. 

I'll now attend you to the Tea-table, where 1 shall hear 
from your ladyship Iteason and good Sense, after all this 
Law and Gibberish. Steele, Conscious lovers, ill. 1 . 

The uncouth gibberish with whloh all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, mado us the more attentive 
to it Addison, Sir Huger and the Olpsles. 

■ ton . See //rattle , n. 

H. a. Unmeaning; unintelligible; disguised 
or jargonized, as words. 

Physicians hut torment him, his disease 
ljaughs at their gibberish language. 

Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, iv. ]. 

gibberiBbing (gib'Gr-ish-ing), a. [< gibber- 
ish 4- -iug-.j Inariieulato; stammering. Com- 
pare rubbishing. 

And yet forsooth we must gag our lawes in gibbertshina 
1 rlsli v U nl inched, Description of Ireland, 1. 

gibberoset (gib'(*r-os), a. In hot., same as gib- 
bous. 


slim liiiilm, especially the fore limbs or arms, which 
most touch the ground when the animal stands erect ; the 
tail is rudimentary, ami there are ischial callosities. In 
some respects the gibbons upproaeh man very closely. 



Gibbon [tf/Mmtes Air). 


gibberosity (gib-e-ros'i-ti), w. In hot., same as 
gibbOHity. Hailey, 172?; Gray. ‘'iliiil.lt the Kart Indian weMprijuo and the pen 

[<ii F^Mgehri^bat, 

jcbet, jebat , a gibbet, nnpar. < OF. gibet, later ...... 

gibbet , F. gibet, ML. gilwtum, gibetus , It. giub- 
hetto, m., giubbetta, usually in pi. giubhettc, f., a 
gibbet. The It. forms suggest a connection 
with It. gtuhitetto , dim. of giuhba , dial, gihba, 
an under-waistcoat, doublet, mane (s ee junon), 
as if through the notion of ‘ collar’ or * halter’; 
bul the It. giubbctto , a gibbet, is prob. oecom. 

to the other word so Bpellod, and the real source I 

may be in OF. gibet, a largo stick, appar. dim. gib-bcm, n, &ee jib-boom. 
of gibbe, gibe, a Bo’rt of arm (weapon), an jmple- pttest (gib'os), a. [< L. gibbmm: see gib- 
ment for Btirring the earth and rooting np bom.] Same as gibbous. 


nln- 
em- 

_ . _ .. . new 

world. There nru several 8 |»eef cs, one of the best-known of 
which is UylobaUts Utr, inhabiting Tenasserim and a wide 
extent of adjoining country, of a blackish color marked 
with white on the faoe and hands. The hoolock (//. Aoo- 
lock) is another, found in Assam and neighboring regions, 
llie crowned gildion is H. pUeatus of Hlam. Sumatra has 
a gibbon (//. agitic) noted for ntterlng musical sounds, and 
varionsly called t cou-wou. oungha , mutaputi, unkaputi, 
etc. Hie most notable gibbon is the Sumatran siamaug 
(//. tiamanga or Siamnnga syndaetyla\ which has two of 
Its toes webbed. See these names, also ape, Uylobatee. 


^flNsi Py 

\tat, 'getb08iiat m Pg. aibosifade mm It. gib. 
bo8ttd; as gibbous, gibbose, + -4ty.] 1. The state 
of being gibbous or gibbose ; roundness or pro- 
tuberance of outline; convexity. 

Wlien two Ships, sailing oontraiy ways, lose the sight 
one of another, . . . what should take away the sight of 
these ships from each other but the gibbosity of the In 
terjaoent water? Ray, Works of Creation, n 

That a singular regard be had upon examination to tin- 
gibbosity of the gentlemen that oner themselves as found 
er’s kinsmen [of the Ugly Club]. Steele, Spectator, Mo. 17 

2. A protuberance; a round or swelling prom- 
inence. Specifically — 3. In hot., a swemng or 
protuberance at one side of an organ, usually 
near the base, as of a calyx. — 4 . In toot,, an ir- 
regular large protuberance, somewhat rounded, 
but not forming the segment of a sphere ; n 
hump: as, the gibbosity of or on the back of a 
camel or zebu. ; 

gibbons (gib 'us), a. [Also gibberose, gibbose 
sa F. gibbeux k Bp. giboso, jiboso « Fg. fjiboso, 
gibboso bs It. gibboso; < L. gibbosus, a different 
reading of gibberosus, hunched, humped, < gib- 
ber, a hunch, hump, < gibber, a., hunched, 
humped. Cf. equiv. gibbus, hunched: see gib- 
ber*. 1 1. Having a hunch or protuberance 

on the back; hunched; humpbacked; crook- 
backed. 

How oxen, in some countries, began and continue gib- 
bous, or huuoh*backed. Sir T. Browne. 

Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back? 

Crabbe, Works, H. HI. 

The bones will rise, and make a gibbous member. 

Wiseman. 

Specifically — 2. Swelling by a regular curve ; 
convex, as the moon is when more than half and 
less than full, the illuminated part being then 
convex on both margins.— *8. In hot., having a 
rounded protuberance at the side or base. — 4. 
In soot., convex but not regularly rounded; 
somewhat irregularly raised or swollen ; pro- 
tuberant; humped; gibbose. 

gibbously (gib'us-li), adv. In a gibbous or pro- 
tuberant form. Imp. Diet. 

gibbonsness (gib'us-ncs), n. The state of being 
gibbous; protuberance; a prominence; con- 
vexity. 

gibbsite (gib'zit), n. [Named in honor of the 
American mineralogist George Gibbs (1776- 
1833). The proper names Gibbs and Gibson 
(i. e., Gills son ) are duo to Gib, a familiar abbr. 
of Gilbert (see gib 2 ); a dim. of Gib is Gibbon, 
whence further Gibbons, Gihbtns, Gibbent , Gib- 
bornon.] A hydrate of aluminium, a whitish 
mineral, found in Massachusetts in irregular 
stalactitie masses, presenting an aggregation 
of elongated tuberous branches, parallel and 
united: also found in tho Ural and elsewhere, 
in monoolinie crystals, and often called hydrar- 
gillitc. Its structure is fibrous, the fibers radi- 
ating from an axis. 

gib-CAt (gib'kat), w. [< gib 9 + cat . Cf. gibVd 
cat, under gib 2 , 0 .] A tom-oat, especially an old 
tom-cat: often implying castration. 

I am os melancholy as a gib cat , or a lagged bear. 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV., L & 

A hag whoso cies shoot poison -that has beene an ould 
witch, and is now turning Into a gib-cat. 

MarsUm, The Fawne, iv. 

I could never sing 

More than a gib-cat or a very howlet. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, iv. 2 

Gib-cat is, at this moment, the ordinary name in Scot- 
land and in the north of England, where, however, tom- 
cat is expelling it from “fine" spcoch: and It was for- 
merly the ordinary name In England also. 

A J. A. //. Murray, N, and Q., 7th ser., V. 850. 


J.gUttU 

1 or gabber*, etc. ) . Cf . Sw. dial, gipd, talk rashly 
ana foolishly, Icel. geipa, talk nonsense, geip, 
idle talk. Connection with jape is unoertain . j 
X, intram. To utter taunting or sarcastic woitts ; 
rail; sneer; scoff: absolutely or with at. 

Lest thoy relieving ns might afterwards laugh and gibe 
at our poverty. Hooker, Eccles. I*olity, iv. 9. 

■Bm Jeer, Scof, etc. See sneer. 

XL tram. To speak of or to with taunting 
or sarcastic words; deride; scoff at; rail at; 
ridicule. 

Draw the beasts as I describe them, 

From their features, while I gibe them. Swift- 

gibe 1 , jibe 9 (jib), a. [< gibe*, jibe*,*.] A taunt- 
ingly or contemptuously sarcastic remark; a 
scoff; a railing; an expression of sarcastic 
scorn. 
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* eo,ni jratoOTpnAm^-.a.Aitafftonnwlyiised 
xMowwiw«T^i^«moiiiMjaoe. in fighting beasts on the stare. 

With solemn gibe did Snstaoe banter me. * ^b-tnlTTSb'tub), ft. K pw® + ^*^*] A tray 
Temyeen, Gardener's Daughter, in which fish are placed to bo gibbed or gutted. 
When It was said of the court of Frederic that the place Also gib-heeler, gip-tub. [New Eng. and Nova 
of king's atheist was vacant, the gibe was felt as the must Scotia,] 

WtoK«ro-m. Bancroft, HtoL U. 8., I, WO. (HchteUlUl (gi6h-te'lUn), ». [< Oicktcl (see 

rJ 0 ? 1 , %*■ iS?, 11 ' def.) + -to*.] A follower of J. G. GHohtel 

v'ji ‘ , (1688-1710), a German mystic. The oichtvll.ua 

gll)6ptitt® ), 1l» iatne S8 gipser. were until recently found in smell number. In parts of the 

ibel (gib'd), n, f<0. gibel, giebel, a certain fish Netherlands and of Germany. They called themselves An- 
+ - n .. “ K ‘ ' • *- — ** gelie Brethren, as having Already attslued a state of an- 

gelic purity, through the rcjecUun of marriage. 


_ Hfuwmnnm a certain fish 
v ned), a kind of drab. \ MHO. gebel, OHU . 

^J^J W Tha d w^[ueiRrMslim 1 cam e tor^- 9 1 ** 1 *• [Ajaumed fro'n ffiddg, q. v. 1 Stag- 

Sff4BS.211USSS5£L“ , - , "‘ 

Gibeline, a. See QkibeUine. sturdy. 

<rlk*14n fin-bA'll-fi) h. fNL : «aa nUml 1 Romo Sheep are afflicted by a disease known os the //id, or 
L see gtoei.j blame B t*gJ !tcP> , The animal goes round and round; its power 
as gwei. M . to walk straight ahead is lost This curious effeet is pro- 

Gibeomta (gib $-<HI-It), a. [< Gibcon . a city in duced by the presence of a hydatid . . . known under 
Palestine, *r -iteP»] 1. One of the inhabitants the name of Cumurus cerebral is. Stand. A at. Jlist.,1. 201. 
of Oibeon, who were condemned by Joshua to gid 3 (jid), n. [Also gidd, jid, and in comp, jed- 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water for cock,judcock; origin obscure.] The jack-snipe, 
the Israelites. Hence— 8. A slave’s slave; a Montagu . [Local, Eng.] 
workman’s laborer; a fanner’s drudge. glddedt, a. [< gidd(y) + -erf 3 .] Dazed with fear. 

And Olles must trudge, whoever gives command ; In hast they runne, and mids their race they stale, 


A GibeonUe, that seizes them jdlby turn, 

giber, jiber (#‘ 


As i ridded roc. 


Mir. for Mage., p. 418. 



Heis „ , 

Is of more serious consequence. 

B. J onion, Cattliiie, ill. 8. 

giberaltert, ». A cant or capricious term, of 
vague meaning, occurring only in the follow- 
ing extract, probably with some reference to 
Gibraltar in Spain. 

Let me cling to your flanks, my nimble piberalter*. 

Merry Deoil of Edmonton. 

giberne (zlifi-bem'), n. [F., a cartridge-box.] 
A sort of bag in which grenadiers formerly 
held their hand-grenades, worn like a powder- 
flask. Wilhelm, MU. Diet. 

gib-flsh (gib'flsh), n. The male salmon. [North. 
Eng.] 

gibiert (F. pron. zhS-bifi'), n. [Also written 
gibbier; < OF. gibier, gibbier, F. gibier, game, 
fowl.] Wildfowl; game. 

Thuoe Imposts are laid on all butcher's meat, while, at 
the name time, tlio fowl and gibbier are tax-free. 

Addxmm, Travels in Italy. 

gibingly, jibingly (jl'bing-li), adv. In a gibing 
manner. 

But your loves. 

Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of Ills present portAnco, 

Which must gibingly , uiigravely, he did fashion. 

Shot., Cor., II. 8. 

gib-keeler (gib'kS'for), w. Same as gib-tub. 

giblet (jib'let), ft. and a . [< ME. gihelet , < OF. 
gibelet , the entnuls of fowls (cf. F. gibelotte , 
stewed rabbit); ef. gibier, wild fowl.] I. n. 
1. A part removed or trimmed away from a 
fowl when it is prepared for roasting, as the 


as to cause giddiness or vertigo. 

How giddily he rfashlon] turns aliout all the hot bloods, 
between fourteen and flve-aud-thirty ! 

Shale., Much Ado, ilL 8. 

Your Beauties so dazlc the Sight, 

That lost in Amaze, 

I giddily gaze, 

Confus'd and o’erwhulm d with a Torrent of Light 

Congreve, Judgment of Paris. 

3. Inconstantly; unsteadily; with various turn- 
iugs. 

To mum 

Giddily, and be everywhere hut at home— 

Such freedom doth n banishment become. Donne. 

giddiness (gid'i-nes), ». 1. The character or 
(]uality of being giddy or foolish ; levity; flight- 
mess; heedlessness; inconstancy; unsteadi- 
ness. 

Fear of your unbelief, and the time's gtddinet w, 
Made tuo I durst not then go farther. 

Fletcher (and another?), Pmphotofw, I. 1. 

The Popish Plot . . . began now sensibly to dwindle, 
thro’ the folly, knavery, impudence, and guldme**ot Oaten. 

Evelyn, Diary, June IS, 1088. 

2. The state or condition of licing giddy or 
dizzy; a swimming of the head; dizziness; 
vertigo. 

Sometimes It fbetel-nutl will ennse great giddineee in 
the Head of those that are not us'd to chow It. 

Daw pier, Voyages, I. 819. 

Thu change of our perceptions und thoughts to lie plow- 
ing must not lie too rapid ; for an the intervals when too 
long produee the feeling of tedium, so when too short they 
cause that of giddineee or vertigo. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xlv. 


heart, liver, gizzard, neck, ends of wings and q «. nidi 

il^inlhepl^r 4 *“ pi08 ’ SteW8 ’ 6te - ! U8U ' Audit, a l< gm*) + -**•] Fooliah. 
« rtall not, Ilk. th. table of . countoy.jo.tloo, bo *^fi»SS^Snf£S“ "“ d 8 


alfy in the plural. 

It shall not, like the table of a country-justice. 1 
sprinkled over with all mauner of cheap salads, sliced 
beef, giblete, and pettitoes, to All uf 
Beau, and 


., Woman-Hater, 1. 2. giddy (gid'i), a . [< MK. gidie, gidi , gydic, gydi , 
,.] foolish (not ‘dizzy’ in the physical sense; so 

s, a giblet pie or dizzy o^. meant ‘foolish’) : origin obscure; the 

giblot-eheck. giblet-cheek (jib'let-che 
-chdk), n. A rebate round the reveals of 


■x: 

2. ,jpL Bags; tatters. [Rare t- 
XL a. Made of giblets: as, 
stew. 

t-ehek, 

_ ds of a 

doorway or gateway, for the reception oter* 
door or gate Intended to open outward, so Wkt 
the outer face of the door or gate will be flush 
with the face of the wall. Also written iiblet- 
. check, Hblet-eheek. [Scotch.] 

Gibraltar (ji-br&l'tftr), n. [Short for Gibraltar 
rock , a name applied to ham candy, in allusion 
to the Hock of Gibraltar, a celebrated fortress 
belonging to Great Britain, at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean.] 1. A kind of candy: same 
as Gibraltar rock . — 2. A kind of sugar-candy 
made in short thick sticks with rounded ends. 
[U. 3.] Gibraltar monkey. ftu»e as Barbary ape 
(Which sac, undpr ape\ —Gibraltar rock, rock-candy, 
glbship? (gib 'ship), n. [< gib* + ship.] The 
quality of being a gib-cat: ludicrously used as 
a title of address. 

Bring out the oat-hounds, I’le bring down your gtihehip. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 

Zflwtaff 

gibi + 


r(-etttvz). [< 
1 with which to gage 


Drnnt, tr. of norace's Satires, IlL 


(jib'st&f), . 
#&/.] 1. A st 


alleged AS. *gidig (Somner) is' not found,' and 
there is nothing to connect E. giddy with AS* 
giddian, sing, recite, speak, < aid , gidd, a song, 
poem, saying.] 1 . Foolishly fight or frivolous ; 
governed by wild or thoughtless Impulses; 
manifesting exuberant spirits or levity ; nighty ; 
heedless. 

Our fancies arc more giddy and unflnn . . . 

Than women's are. Shat,, T. N. ( 11. 4. 

Hot. Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head In 

“US 5>. Go, ye giddy goose. Shot., 1 Hen. IV., Ui. 1. 
Young beads arc giddy, and young hearts uro warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Camper, Tirocinium, 1. 444. 

2. Characterized by or indicating giddiness or 
levity of feeling. 

Yet would this giddy innovation fain 
Down with it lower, to abuse it quite. 

Daniel, Musophllus 
She said twenty giddy things that looked like joy, uml 
then laughed loud at her own want of meaning. 

(Mdemilh, Vicar, xix. 

3. Affected with vertigo, or a swimming sensa- 
tion in the bead, causing liability to reel or fall ; 


gift 

dizzy; reeling:* as, to be giddy from fever or 
iiimkeiwess, or in looking down from a great 
height. 

I grow giddy while I gaze. 

Congreve , Paraphrase upon Horaco, I. xlx. 1. 
His voice foil 

Like music whh li makes giddy the dim brain. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, it 1. 

4. Adapted to cause or to suggest giddiness; of 
a dizzy or dizzying naturo ; acting or eausing 
to aet giddily. 

As wo pac’d along 

Vjmiii the giddy footing of the hatches. 

Shat., ll!rli III , L 4. 
The wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 

Pope, K. of the L., il. 184. 
-Sjm. land 2. Careless, rock loos, headlong, Mighty, hare- 
brained. light-headed. 

giddy (gid'i), e. ; pret. and pp. giddied, ppr. gid- 
dying. [< giddy, a.] L tramt. To make dizzy 
or unsteady. 

Ho is a quiet and peaceable man, who Is not moved wheft 
all things else are ; not shaken with fear, not inddied with 
suspicion. Fartndon, Sermons (1007), p. 483. 

II. intraiM. To turn quiekly; rod. 

Had not by chance a aodnine North wind fetcht, 

With an extreme sea, quite almut agalnu. 

Our whole endeuoura ; and our eouroe conatmlne 
To giddie round. Chapman, Odyssey, lx. 

My head swims, my brain giddie*, I am getting old, 
Margaret. S. Judd, Margaret, L 0. 

giddy-head (gid'i-hed), n. A giddv, frivolous 
person ; one without serious thought or sound 
judgmont. 

A company of giddy-head* will take upon them to divine 
how many ahull bo saved, and who damned In a parish; 
where they shall Bit in heaven; Interpret apocalypses; and 
precisely set down alum the world shall come to au end, 
what year, wliat month, what duy. 

Burton, An at. of MoL, p. 077. 

giddy-beaded (gid'i-hcd'ed), a. Having a gid- 
dy head; frivolous; volatilo; incautious, 
giady-paeed (gid'i-jiiist), a. Having a giddy 
pace; moving irregularly; reeling; flighty. 
Aluthought it did relieve my |iasslon much : 

More than light airs and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paerd times. 

Shak., T. N., 1L 4. 

giddy-pate (gid'i-Tiftt), n. Same as giddy-head. 
giddy-pated (gid'i-pfl # tod), a. Same as giddy- 
headed. 

gte 1 (r 6). prot gn, gac, or gwtf, pp. ale n, ppr. 
gieing. A dialectal (northern English and 
Scotch) form of gtrel. 

A Inwd nm my sins, nil’s ioithe were due, an’ I gird It in 
homl. Tinny nun, Northern Former, O. S. 

gie 2 t, v. and n. See guy * . 
gier-eaglet (jflr'e^gl), «. [< 1>. gier = G. geier, 
a vulture (see gerfalcon), + E. eagle.] A bird 
mentioned in tbo authorized version of Levit- 
icus xi. 18 (vulture in the revised version), sup- 
posed to be the Neophron pvrvnoptvrus. 

These . . . yu shall have in alioniinuUoii among the 
fowls : . . . tho swan, aiul the pelican, and the met -eagle. 

Iajv. xi. 18. 

gleg (gfis), n. pi. [Pacific islands.] Strong mats 
made of bark or other material, worn by native 
boatmen in tho Pacific as u protection from 
rain. Simmon ds. 

gleseckite (ge'zek-it), n. [Named after Charles 
Gicseck or Giewclr, whose original name was 
Metzler (bom about 1760, died 1833), an aetor, 
playwright, mineralogist, etc.] A mineral oo- 
eurringln hexagonal prisms of a greenish-gray 
or brown color, it in a hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
sodium, and potassium, and la supimsed to have been de- 
rived from the alteration of ueplielino. 

gif (gif), conj. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of if. 

Gif 1 have fallyuit, baldlle* reprelf my ryme. 

Gavin Douglas, ITef. to tr. of Y lr Sfl- 
Your brother's mlHtrcsn, 

G(f*ho cun be reclaimed ; gif not, hit* prey ! 

B. J onion , Had Shepherd, ‘il. 1. 

giff-g&ff (gif 'gaf ), w. [E. dial, and 8c., a varied 
rodupl. of give' 1 . Of. gewgaw.] Mutual or re- 
ciprocal giving and taking; mutual obligation ; 
tit for tat. 

Gif gaff makes good fellowship. Proverb. 

Giffe -gaffe was a good fellow, tills Qiffe-gaffe led them 
clean from justice 

Latimer, 8d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

giffin (jif'in), it. Same as jiffy. 

gtf^gift), n. ‘^ME. gift, commonly $ift, geft, 
a gift (the lit. sense not found in A8.), < A 8. 
gift, nearly always in pi. gifta, a marriage, nup- 
tials (as OFries. left, iefta , a gift, grant, =‘D. 

MLG. gifte, a gift, bequest, as 
(G. Dan. ttw. in eomp.; 


gift, a gift, 

OHG. MHG. gift, a j 



gift 

G. mitgift, braut-gift, Dan. Sw. medaift, Sw, hem- 
gift. a dowry: and with a specialized sense, 
OHG. gift, £., G. gift , n. f D. gift n., Sw. Dan. 

poison, lit. that which is given: cf. dose, 
of the sarno lit. sense), = Icel. gift, usually 
spelled gtpt, u gift, pi. giptar, a marriage, = 
Dan. gif to, a marriage, as Goth, in comp. Jr 11 - 
gif ts , fra-gihUt, promise, gift) ; with the abstract 
formative -t, < gif an, give: soo give 1 .'] 1. The 
act, right, or power or giving or conferring : as, 
to get a thing by gift; an oftico in the gift of 
the people. 

A towel], by tlio gefte «»f Margery Cheater. 

English OUils (K. E. T. H.), 1>- 820. 
Therefore tlieae two, her eldest Bonnes, slut sent 
To aceke for succour of this Ladiea ywlt. 

Simmer, F. Q., V. x. 14. 

I will not take her on gift of any hum. 

Shak., As >ou Like It, til. 8. 

If 1 die to-morrow, you're worth Five Thousand Pounds 
by my Gift. Steel? , (Ji lef A-lu-Mode, iv. 1. 

9. Specifically, in law : (a) A voluntary trans- 
fer of property by tiio owner of it to another, 
without consideration or compensation there- 
for, or without any other consideration than 
love and affection, or a nominal consideration, 
or both; a gratuitous assignment. Keo dona- 
tion and consideration . (h) In old Eng . law, the 

creation of an estate in tail (see estate), us dis- 
tinguished from the creation of an estate in fee 
simple, which was termed feoffment . — 3. That 
which is given or bestowed; anything owner- 
ship of which is voluntarily transferred by one 
person to another without compensation; a 
present; a donation. 

Kiicry limn tlml pnycth to such a yefte or lone aIkiiiu 
specificlod, slnillu have icpuyiueiit. 

English Gilds (13. E. T. «.), p. 887. 
Rich gifts wax poor whon Rivera prove unkind. 

Slink , liaiulct, ill. 1. 

Rings And other jewels urn not. gifts, hut apologies for 
gifts. Thu only gift Is u portion of ihyself 

Emerson, Clifts. 

4. A natural quality or endowment regarded 
as conferred; power; faculty: as, the gift of 
wit ; tho gift of s£>oech. 

Tliul kuowni wel, that tills may not do the Murvayles 
that he made, lint xlf it had beu Ik- the speeyallu nfte of 
Uod. M unde mile, Travels, p. 105. 

Hfcir up the gift of Clod, whleli is in tlieo by the putting 
on of my litmus 2 Tiiu. i. U. 

A ud if tho boy have not a woman's gift , 

To rain a shower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for sueli a sliifL. 

Shak . , T. or tiio S., Ind., L 
You have a gift, sir (thank your education), 

Will never let you want, while there are men, 

Auil malice, to breed causes. 

11. Jotison, VoliKine, v. 1. 

0. pi. White specks on finger-nails, which have 
been superstitiously supposed to portend gifts. 
Dunglison. [Colloq.] —am of bastardy. See has- 
tardy . — Gift Of gab. Hue gnb \.-~ Gift ofHfolifaes, u 
special power, conferred upon tlie apostles mid others in 
the early church, of shaking In n dluleet other than their 
own. It has been claimed ill later times by vui lous sects in 
the Christiau church, as tho MniituiiistH(sccoud century), 
the Prophets of C6 venues (eighteenth century), the lrving- 
ites, ete. See lrvingite. ■* Byn. 8. Grant, Gratuity , etc. (see 
present, ft.): beuofoctlon, boon, bounty, offering, contribu- 
tion, donative, allowance. —4. Abilities, Talents , Parts , 
ete. (see genius ) ; endowment, tiApabllity, turn, forte, 
gilt (gift), v. t. [= MLG. gif ten = OIIG. gif tan, 
MHG. gif ten, give, = Icel. gifta = Sw. gif to = 
Dan. gifte, give away in marriage; from the 
1 noun: see gift, w.] 1. To confer or transfer as 
a gift; make a gift of; donate formally. L Ar- 
chaic or colloq. J 

Tlie King has gifted my laudls long syne— 

• • It cannot lie nau warse wl' me. 

Sang qf the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 81). 

Hie gear that Is gifted. It never 
Will last like tlm guar that Is won. 

J. liaiUif, Woo'd and Married and A'. 

Tlie Itegent Murray gifted all the Chnrch property to 
Lord Semplll. J. C. Let s, Abtiey of Paisley (1808), p. 201. 

2. To endow with a gift or with any power or 
faculty : chiefly in tho past participle. 

' Am I liettcr gifted than another? Thou art an 111 Judge 
of cither, who vnviest the gifts of both. 

* • Bp. Hall , Butau's Fiery Darts, 1 9. 

For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heurt and hand. 

Mrs. Browning , Swan's Nest. 

gifted (gif' ted), p. a. Endowed by nature with 
any power or faculty; furnished with any par- 
ticular talent; specifically, largely endowed 
with intellect. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, 
|6t up into a pease-cart and harangued the people to dis- 
pose them to an Insurrection. Dryden. 
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Together they explored fkfe page 
Of glowing bard or gifted sage. 

So ott, Rokeby, lv. 18. 

I know that the humblest man and the feeblest bis the 
same civil rigbta, according to the theory of our institu- 
tions, as the most gifted. W. Phillips , Speeches, p. 19. 

giftedness (gif'ted-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing gifted. 

May not a conformist, though of an ordinary invention, 
and uot endued with the subllmest giftednesses of our 
separatists, say, Seek, seek, seek, or Good, good, good? 

J. Echard, Grounds of the Contempt of tho Clergy, p. 120> 

gift-enterprise (gift'en't6r-prlx), w. A busi- 
ness, as the selling of books or works of art, 
the publication of a newspaper, etc., in which 
presents are given to purchasers as an induce- 
ment. 

gift-horse (gift'hdrs), n. A horse.that is given 
ns a present.— To look a rift-horse in the mouth, 

to criticise or examiuo critically a present or favor received 
(an act proverbially ungracious and unwise) : in allusion 
to the customary method of ascertaining the age of horses. 

He ne'er consider'd it, as loth 
To look a gift horse in the mouth. 

And very wisely would lay forth 
No more upon It than 'twos worth. 

S. Butler, lludibras/l. L 490. • 

giftle (gif'ti), n. [Sc., dim. of gift, ft.] A gift 
or faculty. 

Oil wad some power Lliu gif lie gte us 
To sue ourael's us ithora sec us! 

Bums, To a touso. 

giftling (gift'ling), n. [< gift , n., + -ling 1 ,] A 
little or trifling gift. 

The kindly Christmas tree; . . . may you have plucked 
pretty giftlings from It 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, x. 

gift-rope (gi£t'roj>), n. Naut., a rope attached 
to n boat for towing it at tlie stern of a Bhip. 

gif 1 (gig)» n, [The words spelled gig arc of va- 
rious and obscure origin. Gtg 1 has various 
senses involving tho idea of rapid or whirling 
motion, of which * fiddle 7 appears to be the old- 


A man who ean take charge of dyeing, amring, fulling, 
and gigging in a small oountty milL * 

Fibre and Fabric, V. ». 

ii. trana. To move lightly or vapidly; im- 
pact a free, eaey motion to. 

A rope, usually of wire, being attached to each end of 
the min carriage, and passing over pulleys In the floor to 
a drum beneath, to arranged as to be under control of the 
sawyer in Its feeding movement or in reverse! to gig tlie 
carnage back to its first position. JBneye. Brit., XXI. 84f>. 

gig 2 (gig)i ». [Perhaps an additional sense of 
gig 1 , q. v.] 1. A fishbg-epear ; a fishgig. 

I did not see that they had any other weapon but darts 
and gigs, intended only for striking of fish. 

Cook, Voyages, IV. Ill, 7. 

2. A device for taking fish, a kind of pull- 
devil designed to be dragged through the water. 
For mackerel, four large barbless fish-hooks are tied back 
to bock, or secured in tliat p 
which the fishing-line is bent, 


ftiat position to a piece of wood on 
tut When mackerel are school- 


ing alongside a vessel but refuse to bite, the gig Is thrown 
out beyond them, allowed to alnk a little, and then Jerked 
quickly through the schooL Sometimes several fish a 
caught at once by this method, which is called gigging. 

PP* 


n.] L Brans. To spear with a 


„ ■ gtge, a. t _ . 

die (whence in Horn.: 8p. Pg. It. gtga = Pr. 
guiga, gigua = OF. frigue, gige, a fiddle, > F. 
tv, a lively danco, > E. jqz : see jw).] If. A 
Lie. F. Junius. [It is doubtful whether this 
sense actually occurs in literature.] — 2f. A 
whirling or rustling sound, as that made by 
the blowing of wind through the branches of 
trees. 

For the swougli and for tiio twygges, 

This lious was also ful of gygges. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, L 1042. 

3. Something that is whirled or moves or acts 
with rapidity and ease. Specifically -(of) A top ; a 
whirligig. 

Tliou diBputest liko an infant; go, whip thy gig. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 

A great help to the cymliol net. for bringing I11 of larks 
about your net, is a of foatnora standing a distance 


quickly through the schooL Sometimes several fish are 
caught at once by this method, whi 
gig 3 (gig), v.i pret. and pp. 
ff]ng. [<ffto 2 , " * J 
gig, as a fish. 

jPL intrans. To fish with a gig or fisba 

onounced jig, out ap- 
, < OF. gigues, 
j a pert person, 
Dan! gjask a'&w. giiok, a fool, jester, wag (see 
geek). Hence giglet, q. v.] A wanton, silly girl; 
a flighty person. Bee giglet. 

Fare not as a gigge, for uoust that may bitide, 

Lause thou not to loude, ne sane thou not to wide. 

Babees Book (K. EL T. S.), p. 88 
Charlotte L. called, and the little gig told all the quar- 
rels and all les malheurs of the doinostio life she led In 
her family, and made them all ridiculous without mean- 
ing to make herself so. Mine. D’ArUay , Diary, 1. 890. 

gig*t (gig)i v. t. prrog. < L. gignere, beget: 
see genus , gender .] To engender. 

I hope my goblet has gigged another golden goblet ; and 
then they may carry double upon all four. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, I1L 1. 

glga (je'gft). ft. [It., a jig.] A jig. Imp. Diet . 
fig antalt (ji-gan^tal), a. [< L. gigas (gigant-), 
giant, + -al . ] Gigantic. [Karo.] 

Gigant al Frames held Wonders rarely strange. 

Drummond, Urania, L 

an (ji-gan-to'an), a. [< L. giganteus, < 

T. ytydvreiog, < ylyac ‘(yiyavr-), > gigas (gigant-), 
a giant: see giant.'] Like a giant; mighty. 

The strong Fates with GiganUan force 
Bear thee in Iron arms. 

Dr. 11. More, Philos. Poems, p. 818. 

gigantesqne (ji-gan-tosk'), a. [< F. gigantesque, 
< It. gigantcsco , gigantic, < gipante, a giant: 
see giant and -esque.] Gigantic in character 
or quality; befitting a giant. 

I11 the neighbourhood of a river-system so awful, of a 
mountain-system so unheard of in Europ 


„ irono, \ 

probably, by blind, unconscious symjiathy, grow 


off, which twirleth swiftly 1 
wind. W. Blut i 


round on the loast breatli of 
Uinddl, Crosley Records, p. 272. 

(/>) A light carriage with one pair of wheels and drawn by 
one hone ; a one-horse chaise. 

Let the former riders in gigs and whiskeys and one- 
horsed carriages continue to ride In them, and not aspire 
to Liu rolling about in post-chaises or baronches. 

Windham, Speech, May 28, 1809. 

(e) NavJt., a long narrow rowing-boat, very lightly built, 
adapted for racing ; also, a ship s boat suited for fast row- 
ing, and generally furnished with sails : In tho United 
Htutes navy, a single-banked boat, usuallynullhig six oars, 
devoted to the use of the commanding offic er, (d) A ma- 
chine consisting of rotatory cylinders covered with wire 
teeth for teaseling woolen cloth. Bee gigging-maehine. 
4. Sport; fun; lively time. [Prov. Eng.] 

A laughter-loving lass of eighteen, who dearly loved a 
bit of gig. Do you know, gentle reader, what is a bit of 
yin? This young lady laughs at everything, and erios, 
“ What a lilt of gig 1 ” . . . Now, if tlie twopenny postman 
of the rockets were to mistake one of the directions and 
deliver it among tho crowd bo as to set fire to six or seven 
muslin dresses, what a bit of gig it would be I 

W. Besant , Fifty Years Ago, p. 184. 

gif 1 (gig), v. ; pret. and pp. gigged, pp r. gig- 
ging. [See gig 1 , ft. Same as jig , vj I, *n- 
trans. If. To move up and down or spin round ; 
wriggle. Dryden. 

No wonder theyl eonfesse no losse of men ; 

For Rupert kuocks 'em, till they gig agen. 

Cleveland , Poems (lfifil), 

2f. To fasten the leather strap to the shield, 

Bquyeres 

Naylvng the speres, and helmet bokelynge. 
Gigging of schecldet, with layneret lssynge. 

CAoucer/K night’s Tale, L 1646. 

3. In maeh to use a gig or gigging-maehine. 
See gig 1 , ?i., 8 (d). 


there would 

tendency' to' lawless and gigantesque fdeuls o/Tdventur- 
ous life. De Quinoey, Spanish Nun, Postscript. 

Genius, and . . . humor gigantesque as that of Rabelais. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 198. 

gigantic (ji-gan'tik), a. [< L. as if *gigan ficus, 
< gigas (gigant-), a giant: see giant.] 1. Re- 
sembling a giant ; of extraordinary size or pro- 
portions; very large; huge; enormous. 

A score of gigantic foathered things, as big as camels, 
had the Islands all to themselves. 

P. Robinson, Under the Snn, p. 178. 

2. Pertaining to or suitable for a giant ; charac- 
teristic of giants; immense in scale or degree.- 

I dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 

Though Fame divulge him father of five sons, 

* AU of gigantiek size, Goliath chief. 

Milton, 8. A, L 1249. 

On each hand slaughter, and gigantie deeds. 

Milton, P. L., xt 659. 
Now I the strength of Hercules behold, 

A towering spectre of gigantie mould. 

Pope, Odyssey, xL 

-Byn. Colossal, vast, immense, prodigious, mighty, pon- 
derous, herculean, cyolopean. 
glpjitlml (jl-gan'twtal), a. [< gigantie + -ol.] 
Same as gigantic. [Rare.] 

Ever and anon turning about to the chimney, where she 
siw a pair of corpulent, gigantiesU andirons, that stood, 
like two burgomasters, at both corners. 

Middleton, The Blaok Book. 

gigantically Cp-gan'ti-kgl-i), adv. In a gigan- 
tie manner* 

this monster, blg-swoln with a puffy shew of wisdom, stmt 
and stalk so nigantioaUy, . . .yet it Is indeed but like the 
giant Orgogllo in our English poet, a mere empty bladdm 1 , 
blown up with vain conceit. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. S ft. 





A giant-filler. Davies. 

The exoteric person mingles, as usual. In society, while 
the esoterlo is like John the atonttodslu his coat ol dark- 
ness. South**, The Doctor, interchapter xil. 

dgantldda 9 (jl-gan'ti-sld), n. r< L. gigas (gi- 
gant-), a giant, + -cidium f a killing, < catdere, 
kill.] The aet of slaying or murdering a giant. 
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?), n. (Terbsl a. of gig 2 , r.J 


GKlansilk 


answered. “Hd kept a gig.”] 1. One who 
keeps or drives a gig.— 8. A person of narrow 
ideas, deficient in liberal culture, but possessed 
of accidental advantages, who assumes superi- 
ority; a philistine : a term much affected by 
Thomas Carlyle. 


The godlike privilege of alleviating wretchedness, of 
host of 


Hallam. 

gigaattona— (jl-gan'tik-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gigantic. [Bare.] 
gigantme (jI-gan T tin). a. [a F. gigantin; < L. 
gigas ( gigant -} + -tow*.] Gigantic ; befitting a 
giant. 

That giganiine frame of mind which possessed! the tn»u- 
blcrs of the world. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1L 273. 

gigantism (fl-Gan'tizm), n. [< L. gigas (giganU) 
+ -ism.] m Biol. , aberration from the normal 
standard by increase in sise; monstrous stature, 
gigantolite (ji-gan't$-llt), n. r< Gr. ylyag (yz- 
yavr-), a giant, + Xxdof , a stone. | A variety of 


A woman imbued with the ideas of gigmanity. 


lolite, altered to pinite : so named from the large 
size of its crystals. 

gigantological (ji-gan-tf-loj'i-kfti). a. De- 
scriptive of giants: relating to gigauiology. 

gigantology (i!-gan-tor6-?i), ». [< Gr. ylyag 
(yzynvr-), a giant, + - Aoyia , < Myetv, speak: see 
- ology .] An account or description of giants. 

gigantomaohla (jl-gan-tp-ma'ki-g), a. [LL.: 
see gigantomachy.] Same as gigantomachy. 

Of these giants, which Moses calleth mighty men, Goro- 
piiis Becauiui, an Antwerplaii, . . . hath written a large 
discourse, intituled Gigantomaehia, and strained Ids brains 
to prove that there were never any such men. 

Raleigh, Hist World, I. vl. » s. 

gigantomachy (jl-gan-tom'a-ki), ft. [< LL. gi- 
gantomachia (the name of a poem by Cleudian), 

< Qr.ytyavropaxia, the battlo of the giants, < ylyaq 
()tyavT-) f a giant, + yAxn, battle, fight.] The 
mythological war of the giants against Zeus, 
symbolizing the antagonism between terres- 
trial and oceanic and celestial forces: a favor- 
ite subject in all departments of aucient classi- 
cal art>. Its most noteworthy examples are among the 
sculptures, now at Berlin, discovered In 1H76 and later at 
Pei-gamum by the Germans. The legs of the giants were 
generally represented as serpents, the heads of which oc« 
cupiod the place of foot. See out under Pergamene. 

They looked more like that Gigantomachy , the Giants 
assaulting Heaven and tlie Gods, than that Good fight of 
fuith. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 644. 

Gigantostraca (ji-gan-tos'tr^-kft), n. pi. [NL., 

< Or. ylyaQ (y/ynvr-), giant, 4- barpaicov, a shell.] 
A prime division of Crustacea , including the 
trilobites, eurypterines, xiphures, etc., all of 
which excepting the last arc extinct. The 
group corresponds to Merostomaia or PaUeoca- 
rula . 


je gig in fishing: the act or art oi 
taking fish with the gig. 
gigying-machine (gig' wg-ma -shin'), ». A ma- 
chine for napping or finishing cloth; a ma- 
chine employing teazels to draw the loose ends 

of wool in a woven fabric to the surface to form 

a nap. The teasels are arranged ou the face of revolving feeling that you are atrue man— let "the whole he 

cylinders, before which the fabric is madu to paas. Arti- gigmen say to it what they will, no power on earth, or what 
fleial teasels of wire are sometimes used. After the nap- » under It, can take from you. ... On the whole, I know 
ping, the fabric is finlshud by shearing. Also called gw* little of the Scottish gentleman, and more thsu enough of 
machine, gig-mill, ami teazehng-machine. the Scottish gigman. Carlyle, in Jfroude. 

<*• [< gig 1 + -ish 1 . ] Trifling ; preten- gi|map 8 (gig'mfui), ti . ; pi. gigmen (-men). One 
fesuH. "who captures fish by moans of the gig ; a gigger. 

glS BUm eM.Cgjg'm&n^),"- \< Oigman} + -ess.} 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel. 

giggit (gte'it), v. r< gig 1 4- -»f, oquiv. to •et, 
used as ireii, suffix.] I trans. To convey rap- 
idly. [New Eng.] 

Ho nearly like to have got her oat up by sharks, by . . . . f 

ffiggitina her off in the boat out to sea, when she wari/t gigmailla (gig-mi ni-|l), *• l< gigman 1 , alluding 
more n three years old. to mania .1 The cult for commonplace things. 

If. B . Stowe, The Independent, Feb. 27, 1H02. ] i a 

n. intrans. To move rapidly. [New Eng.] 

lie had ... a wagon which rattled and tilted and clat- 
tered in every part, . . . anil then there wopld be a most 
un edifying giggle and titter . . . while the wagon and 
Uncle Liaktra were heanl oiggiting away. 

ft. B. Stow, Oldtown Folks, v. 

jle (gig'l), v. i . : pret. and pp. giggled , ppr. 
jgltng. [An imitative variation of gaggle, 
q.v. Of. cackle , eqoiv. to gaggle , and sometimes 
to giggle; G. Jcichem, OD.ghichelen, giggle. Of. 
also L. cachinnate , laugh: see cachinttalion.] 

To laugli with Bhort catches of the breath or 


Yes, Jeannie, though I have hrmight you into rough, 
ragged conditions, 1 feel that I have saved yon; as gig- 
manes* you oould not have lived. Carlyle, In yroude. 


The gig and gigmarUa must rot, nr start into thousand 
. ■ - -- • *• J,i 15 “ ‘ - mir ■ 

In 


shivers and bury Itself lu the ditch, that Man may have 
" * J her through all age» 

Carlyle , hi Froudv. 


■uiYcr* null uurj iuhu ih mid uiwii. mihk 

dean roadway towards the goal whither throi 
lie is tending. “ 


gigmanic (gig-man 'ik). a. [< gigman 1 4* -4r.] 
Commonplace imbued with the principles of 


manic manner. 


.] 
raa 
Bare.] 


(gi^-man'i-k^l-i), adv. In a gig- 


lioil 


. . . iK*rwin of considerable faculty, which, however, 
shaped Itself gigmanicalty only. Carlyle , In Fronde. 


voice ; laugh in a silly or affected manner ; tit- gigmanity (gig-man'i-ti), n. [< gigman 1 + -fly.] 
ter. A narrow-minded , commonplace rcspec tabili ty, 


Fool, giggle on, and waste thy wanton breath ; 

Thy morning luuglitcr breeds an ev'ning death 

Quark*, Kmblcnis, i. S, Kjitg. 

The Khan felt himself to Iw the lien* of the moment, 
nnd sawed away unceasingly with Ids concertina, grinning 
and giggling with exultation. O'Donovan, Merv, xxli. 

giggle (gjB'i), «. [< fliggit, <>] a low, spa.- 
modic, affected laugh, in a senes of short gasps 
or catches of the breath. 

The cook And Mary retired Into the back kitchen to 
titter for ten minutes; then returning, all giggle t and 

x, Pickwick, x 


based on the possession of small exterior ad- 
vantages. Hoe gigman 1 . [Karo.] 

I liavo a deep, irrevocable, all comprehending F.rtml.- 
plius curse to read upon Gigmanity. that is the Haal- 
worahlp of our time. Carlyle, In FrouQe. 

Tile word International, Introduced by the Immortal 
lienthaiii, and Mr. Curly lc b mgmanity — to coin which, by 
the way. It was necessary to invent facts— are significantly 
characteristic of the iililltarlmi philanthropist und of the 
fiitlliUrlan misanthropist respectively. 

F. I Jail, Mod. Eng., p. 10. 

Jf he is rich enough to keep his own carriage . . . and 
perhaps have a mean sense of satisfaction at finding him- 


self In the charmed circle of exclusive gigmnnUy , 

The Atlantic, LX. 216. 

gig'wil), n. Hume as gigging-machinr. 
(Jifi 


blushes, they sat down to dinner. Dicknui, Pickwick, xxv. 
giggler (gig'ldr), n. One who giggles or titters, 

Fanny was found to steer between those happy extremes 

of a thoughtless giggler and a formal rcnsotier. 

Gnld*m it It, Miss Stanton, gig-mill (gig mil), ft. 
giggling (gig'ling), n. [Verbal n. of gtgglc, r.] gignitlv® (jig'ni-tiy), a. [< OF. ytywfl(/» < L. 
Hmy or aneoted laughter; tittering. Qtgnere, , beget. Cf. genitive.] Productive of 

Their visit was not so still an Miss Ingram's had been : something else. Dames. [Bare.] 
we hoard hysterical giggling nnd little shrieks proceeding 
from the library. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyro, xvlil. 

giggott, ft. Bee gigot, 2. 
gig-lamp (gig'lamp), n. 1. A lump attached to 
a gig for use at night . — i 


Naturalists are now pretty well agreed in the union of 
the trilobites, horseshoe-crabs, etc., in a group to which 
lTofcaaors Haeckel and Dohrn have applied the name Gi- 
gantOKtraea and Dr. Packard the name Paheocarlda. 

Stand. Nat. Diet., IT. 81. 


-2. A firefly. [Local.] 

Fireflies as largo as cockchafers flitting round us among 
tl.c leaves of the creepers, with two long antennic, at the 
point of each of which haugs out a biasing lantern. Thu 
unimaginative colonists called them gtif-lamjw. 

Quoted in Edinburgh, Rev., CXLV. 346. 

Pertaining too? havin 
tho Gigantostraca. 

IL n. One of the Gigantostraca. 

WSS, (? ' P “' t08,tr9 ‘ kU!) ’ 89100 Oo not to th. wrutellnito, no t<> wliotynge ,t ok, 

[It, < qiaa, a fiddle, + A< U were ‘ ,trampet (E. K T. «.). P- «>. 

lira, a lyre : see gig 1 and lyre.] The xylophone. And go among the Greokos nriy and late 

So j/fyfotlike, taking thy f'»nle pleasauiioe. 

Umrywn, i'estament of Creselde. 
The fam'd Casslhelun, who was once at point 
(0. giglot fortune !) to master Cresar’s sword. 

Shak., CymlwUuo, iii. 1. 
The recompense of striving to preserve 


yuwwjr.j A, JUX U7TIHII.. VUC Ulu flAUB— 

eular or second stomach of a bird, succeeding 
the proventriculus or glandular stomach. 

The food of birds next passes directly into the glxaasrd, 
gigerium, or muscular division of the stomach, sometimes 
called the ventriculus bulbosus. 

Cmm, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 212. 

2. In mammals, the so-called gizzard, a thick- 
ened muscular pyloric portion of the stomach, 
as in the great ant-eater, Myrmecophaga /*- 
Bata. 

gigget. n. A Middle English form of gig, jiff* 
finer 1 (glg'ftr), n. [< gig 1 + -er 1 .) One who 
works a gigging-maenine. 
giner 2 (gig%r). n. [< gig 2 + -erl.] A fisher- 
man who uses the gig as a means jot capturing 
fi&h; a gigman. [Southern U. 8.] 

StefTblgt (jig'6r-ing), n. In bookbinding, a 
method of rubbing or ouraldiing lines on pook- 
ooverc decorated m antique style, 
tfggett, h. See gigot, 2. 

Aplngl (gigging), n. [Verbal n. of gig 1 , ©.] 
The use or operation of a gigging-maehine. 


There are at the commencement of the third volume 
four luterchapters In succession, and relating to each 
other, the first gifpiitivt » hut not griierntcd, the second 
and third both generated and gignitwe , the fourth gener- 
ated hut not gignitiae. 

Southey, The Doctor, iutcn'liapter xlv. 

j'qt), n. [= It. gigotlo, < OF. gtgot, F. 
f/rj/i/*, a leg of mutton, dim. of OK. giguc, a fid- 
dle, hence also tho thigh (in mod. pop. speech 
tho leg): see gig 1 and jig . Of. gibbet 2 .] 1. A 
leg of mutton. [This, tho primary, is still 
the common meaning.]— 2f. A small piece of 
flesh ; a small pieco of anything. Also giggot, 
gigget. 

The Inwards slit 

They hrolld on cosius and cate , the rest, in ffimrot* cut, 
they split. Chapman, Iliad, it. 1 

This Is like tho vanity of your Koman gallants, that 
cannot wear good suits, hut they must have them cut ami 
slashed In yvjgete, that tho very crimson taffaties sit 
blushing at their fohieH. 

Middleton ( and another \ Mayor of Qucenborough, II. 8. 

Cut the slaves tnyiggetn! 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, Jii. 2. 

Gigot sleeve. 

under fleece). 


Hume as leg-of-mutton tleece (which see, 

A wanton h jft2$ w#r> Katal UL , Jg^addlV (Kig'sad'l), ». A small Baddln for 
Home young ffifilU on the groan. ™ wiUi a oiunago-hanieM. It camaj terreta 

with dimpled cheek aud twa bewitching een. for tho driving-reins and a hook for the bear- 

Rammy, Geeifa Sh epherd, ing-rein. E.H. Knight. 

The giglet is wilful, and is running upon her fate. Scott, gig-saw (gig^sA), n. 1. A thin fret- or scroll- 
SUrllo (jS'lyfi). *• [< It. lily, flowor-de- saw for cutting veneers.— 2. A portable saw- 

luce, a 8p. Pg. Urio, etc., = E. lily: see «».] ing-tool for light work. 

The form of flour-do-lis constituting the badge gigiunau (gigg'mftn),. w. ; pi. gigmen (-men), 
of the city of Florence, and the chief hearing AW., one ef the crew of a ship's gig.* 
on the city’s escutcheon. See obverse of coin gigster (gigstte), n. _ [< gig 1 , 3, + -atcr.J A 
in cut under florin. Also called Florentine My. horse suitable for a gig. 
ffifflotts n. Beo giglet. The gigeter, or light harness horse, may Also be a hack, 

gig -machine (gig'roa.shSn'), a. Same as gig - and many arc used for both purposes, with benefit both 
gingmaMne. • III themselves and their masters. J.U.Waleh. 

|| gmaii lfgig / man).n.: pi. gigmen (•men). [The gigtree (gig'trfi), n. The framo of a gig-saddle, 
second sense alludes to the story of Thurtell’s gigne (shfig), n. [F., a jig.] Bee jig. 
trial, in which a witness, having said, “ I always guce ( jlk), v. i. Same as /foe. 
thought him a respectable man,” and being (Hla monster. Bee monster. 
asked, “What do you mean by respectable!” Gilaa silk. See silk. 



gilbacker (gil'bak-Cr), n. A sfluroid fish of 
the northern coast of Booth America, the Ta- 
ehysaurm or A rius parkeri. 
gilbert (gil'Mrt), n. [Named for William Gil- 
bert (1540-100:1).] A proposed unit of mag- 
netomotive force having the value ,n = .7058 
ampere turn. 4n 

Gilbertine (gil'bAr-tin), a. and n. [< ML. Gd- 
bertinutt , < ( rilbertus , G. and E. Gilbert , a name of 
OHG. origin : see gib*.] I, a. Pertaining to St. 
Gilbert or to the order founded by him. See J 1 . 

n. i/. One of a religious order founded in 
England in tlio first half of the twelfth century 
bv St. Gilbert, lord of Sempringliam in Lincoln- 
shire, the monks of which observed the rule of 
St. Augustine, and the nuns that of 8 t. Bene- 
dict. Tho Gilbertiues were confined to Eng- 
land, and their houses were suppressed by 
Henry VIII. 

gUbextitc (giP bfor-tf t), n. [Named after Davies 
Gilbert , whose original name was Giddy (born 
in Cornwall, 1767; <iied 1839), at one time pres- 
ident of tho Koyal Society.] A kind of potash 
mica often found associated with tin ores, as 
in Cornwall and Saxony. It usually lias a mas- 
sive or indistinctly crystalline structure. 
gild 1 (gild), «>. t . ; prol. and pp. gilded or _ 
ppr. gilding . L< ME. gilden , rarely gulden , 
AS. gyldan (late and rure) (= D. ver-guldcn 
G. ver-golden = Feel, gylla = Dan. for-gylde 
si Sw. for-gylftt), overlay with gold, with reg. 
umlaut, < gold (=s Icel.j/aW, etc.), gold: see 
gold . Cf. gilt 1 , *>.] 1. To overlay with gold, 
either in leaf or powder or in amalgam with 
quicksilver; overspread with a thin covering 
of gold. 

Of gold tlicr Ih a Imnlo, A t retell) ther bl t 
or slluer utlu* vessollo gilt* fulle rlchell. 

Slob, nf Jirunne, p. 102 . 

Ills homes were gilden all with golden stiuls. 

Spenser, F. a, VII. vii. 33. 

8 . To give tho appearance of gold to, whether 
by means of actual gold-leaf or in some other 
way, as by lacquoring polished brass, bronz- 
ing with gold-colored bronze-powder, or the 
like. To dlHtliiKulHli real gliding with gold from the 
ulMiVe, sueli teniiH in* Are-gilding, leaf-gilding, etc., are ill 
eoiiimon use. See gutting. 

3f In old chem ., to impregnate or Baturato with 
gold. 

Thu science how 30 sclmle gild * more mygtily by bren- 
nynge wutlr or wlyn than I tail 3 to 3011 toforo, wlioiby 
the water or tho wlyn sehal take to It mystlly tho influ 
dice und tho vertuus of fyuo gold. 

Hooke of y unite Essence (E. E. T. H.), p 7 

Figuratively — 4. To give a golden appearance 
or color to; illuminate; brighten; render 
bright ; make glowing. 

Tliulr armours, that march'd lienee so silver-bright, 

Hither return all gilt with Freucliiiiotrs blood. 

Shak., K. John, 11. 2 . 

Th’ ensuing Scene revolves a Martini Age, 

And ardent Colours giUt the glowing Page 

Congreve, Ittrth of tho Muse. 

5. To give a fair and agreeable external ap- 
pearance to ; recommend to favor and recep- 
tion by superficial deooratiou : as, to gild lot- 
tery or falsehood. 

For my iwrt, If a lie may do thee grace, 

I'll gdd It with the happiest terms 1 have. 

Shak. t 1 lien. IV., v. 4 

6 t. To make drunk: in allusion to tho effect of 
liquor in causing the face to glow. 

And Trlnculo la reeling ripe ; where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them V 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1 

Duke. Is she not drunk too? 

Wh. A little gilded o'er, sir. Old saok, old sack, 1 k>>s 
Fletcher , Chances, Iv. tt. 

gild 2 , guild (gild), n. [The u in tho second 
form is a mod. and unnecessary insertion 5 < ME. 
glide, gylde, gilde, < AS. gegild. gegyld, also gild- 
ttcifte and gegildseipe (not *gtld In this souse) 
(ss OD. guide , , ghilde, I), gild ss: MLG. LG. glide, 
> G. gilde ss : Ioel. gildi ss Sw. gille = =r Dan. gilde ; 
ML. gilda, a gild),< gild, gyld, geld,aield (= OS. 
geld, payment, tribute, offering, = OFries. geld, 
jeld ss D, geld, money, as MLG. geld, payment, 
aa OHG. field, MHG. gelt, payment, retribution, 
reward, G. geld, money, = Icel. da Id, payment, 
tribute, retribution, sa Sw. gala = Dan. gjwld, 
debt), < gildan, gyldan , gieldan , pay, offer, etc., 
E. yield: see yield, Cf. geld*.] 1 . An asso- 
ciation or corporation established for the pro- 
motion of common objects, or mutual aid and 
protection in common pursuits, and supported 
(originally) by the contributions of its mem- 
bers. In medieval times all Euro|x>ati mechanics and 
traders were organised into gilds, which possessed Irnpor- 
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taut legal po w ers tad often exer c is ed great political in* 
floenoe. Many of these still exist In Orest Britain, espe- 
daily In London, aa the Stationers' or the Ironmongers' 
Gild. Tliere were also gilda of prof a— tonal men ; and 
associations for pious and charitable objects bearing the 
name of gilds are common in some churches. Hee frater- 
nity ,4, 

Gild signified among the Saxons a fraternity, derived 
from the verb gildan, to pay, because every man paid his 
share towards the expenses of the community. And hence 
their place of meeting is frequently called the guild or 
guildhall. Blackstone, Com., 1. 473. 

The organisation of the free craftsmen into Odds, we 
thus see, was called forth by their want of protection 
against the abuse of power on the part of the lords. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. &X P- cxviil. 
A third custom placed the right to vote in the freemen 
of the liorough, or of the guild, which was coextensive 
with the liorough. Stubbs, Const. 111st., f 422. 

2f. A gildhall. 

The rowrae was large and wyde, 

As it some Qydd or iolemiic Temple weare. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 48. 

Adulterine glide. Bee extract under adulterine , 4,— 
Dean of giur dean*. 

gild 8 !, guflttt, v. t, [< gild*, guild, a.] ToeeU. 
There goe small shippos of the Moores thither, which 
come from the coast of laua, and cliange or guild their 
commodities in the kingdom of Anna. 

Jfjl Hakluyt s Voyages, IL 223. 

gilt, gUd3f *. See geld?, 

m > < gildablet. guUdablet (gil'da-bi), a. [AF. gild- 
able, yuUUwle; as gild*, geld$, + -able, Cf. geld- 
dble, a.] Same as 


City of LondonX the "QM Ball 
are still one and the 1 


me thing . 

«VWMIi(L E. T. 8 .), p, * 6 o. 

It is provided that no one who is not of the guOdhall 
shall exercise any merchandise in the town or suburbs, 
except as was customary in the reign of Henry I. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., 1 435, 

gildic, raildle (gil'dik), a. r < gild*. guild, + 
-to.] Of or pertaining to a gild. [Eaw.] 

It (the Passion Play] Is eminently national, although it 
is animated by the dSaguUdic local spirit. 

A s. Hall . German Culture, n an 

gilding (girding), It. [< ME. gikttnge* verbal 
n.ofyttdL «.] 1. The art of overlaying or dec- 
orating with gold. A great number of processes are 
employed, which may be divided into two chief classes, 
mechanical and ehevdeai. The first includes all the com- 
mon method! of gilding by laying gold-leaf or gold-pow- 
der upon an adhesive surface, as in sign-painting, bouse- 
deooratiug, etc. The soldering of gold to a cheaper metal 

and rollf * * * - ... 

lng. Th< 

lug with gob , 

ward driving off the mercury by heat, applying gold to 
metals by dipping them in a bath of come solution of gold, 
and enameling with gold on porcelain or glass, the gold 
being put on tho ware as a paint and afterward vitrified 
in a furnace. 

2. The art or practice of producing the ap- 
l>e&rance of gilding by the use of other mate- 
rials than gold. Compare gildi, 3. That 
which is laid on in overlaying with gold; hence, 


Hy the discretion of the sheriffs, and bailiff, and other 
ministers, in places guUdable. Sprlman. 

gild-ale (gild'&l), n. 1. The provision of ale 
made for a gild-feast held at the time of elec- 
tion of officers of a gild. Hence — 2. The feast 
itself, or its prolongation on succeeding nights, 
Iierhaps till tho ale brewed for the occasion 
was consumed. Bickerdykt\ — 3. A drinking- 
bout in which each person pays an equal 
share. E, D. 

gildatet (gil'dat), r. t, [< gild? + -ate 2 .] To 
form into a gild or gilds. 

Veradvonturo, from tlicsu Secular flllds, or in imitation 
of them, sprang the method or practice of gildating and 
embodying whole towns. 

Mtulox, quoted hi English CI11<1 m (E. E T. &X I*, xclv. 

gild-bellt (gild'bel), n, A town-bell. 

The rtirouiele at least speaks of the citizens in genera], 
who mustered at the call of the Gild-bell (the town-bellX 
English Gilds (B. K. T. 8.X p. xcvlf. 

gild-brother (gild'bruTii'Gr), n, [ME. gyld- 
br other = D. gildebroeder =5 MLG. gildobroaer, = 
G. gildebruder = Dan. gildebrodcr ss Sw. gilles- 
broikr.’i A fellow-membt^r of a gild. 

And ye Alderman and ye gylde brej/eren shullon proucu 
[strive] vp-on here myght, for to acorden liem. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. 101. 

The way in which tills statute was drawn up shows clear- 
ly tlmt " citizen ” and GUd-brother were considered Identi- 
cal. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X l>. xclx. 

gilden 1 (gil'dn), a, [< ME. gilden, gulden, < AS. 
gylden , golden, with rog. umlaut, < gold , gold, 
+ -cn% : bog golden, of which gilden is the earlier 
form.] Golden. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

There besldo is tho gild&ne Zato, that may not ben 
o|K»ucd. Mandemlle, Travels, p. 81. 

Tier J«»y In gilden eliariots when ulive, 

And love or ombre, after death survive. 

Pope, IL of the L., i. 

My barges ride 

With gilden pennons blown from side to side. 

H. II, Stoddard, CasUe in the Air. 

gilden 2 ), *. . 

U. gulden): see 

Tlio lloraulte was hlghely feasted, and bad a enppe and 
a hundred golden guldens to liym delluered for a rewartie. 

HaU, Henry VI., an. 14. 

gilder 1 (gird 6 r). n. [< giW 1 + -er 1 .] One who 
gilds; specifically, one who practises gilding 
us a trade or art. 

Gilders will not work but Inclosed. They must not dis- 
cover l re veal J how little serves, with the helps of art, to 
adorue a great deal. B, Jonson , Epfcome, i. 1 . 

gilder 2 , IL See guilder, 
gildhau, guildhall (gild'h&l), n, r<ME .gUde- 
halle, gylde-, yelde -, ye Id-, gilde-nalle O OF. 
gildhalle, gnihale, ghihaUe), < AS. gmyldhealU < 
grgyld, a gild, + head, hall: see gikfi and hall,] 
The hall where a gild or corporation usually as- 
sembles ; a town or corporation hall ; specifi- 
cally (with a capital), the corporation hail and 
seat of several of the courts of the city of 
London, England. 

To be presysed lawfully In the Teldehall of the salde 
cite. English Gilds (K. E. T. 8.X p. 332. 

Tho mayor towards Guildhall hies him In all poet 

Shak., Etch. ifC Mi. 6 . 


g-pres), n. In bookbind- 
id the covers and edges of 


[Also gylden ; var. of gulden (D. 
ee gulden*,] Same as gulden*. 


any superficial coating used to give a better 
appearance to a thing than is natural to it. 

Could laureate Dryden pimp and firiar engage, . . . 

And I not strip the gilding off a knave? 

Pope , ImiL of Horace, II. L lift. 

4. A rich golden color imparted to herrings 
by tho use of hard wood only in smoking them. 
— Amalgam gilding - See amalgam. — Cold gfl4far 
gilding on silver performed by means of a solution of gold 
in aqua regia, applied by dipping a linen ng into the solu- 
tion, burning it. and rubbing the heavy black ashes on the 
surface of the silver with the finger or a piece of leather 
or cork.- Immersion gliding, gilding by plunging Into 
any solution of gold. — Japaimers’ gliding, gilding by 
means of powdered gold-dust, which is applied to the sur- 
face by Iwing dabbed or dusted ii|ion size Indore it Is dry. 
—Leaf gliding. Hoe leaf-gilding.- Mercurial gliding. 
Same as wash-gilding. 

gilding-press (Ril'd: 
ing, a press used to | 
books. 

gilding-tool (gil'ding-tttl), n. In bookbinding, 
a brass hand-stamp fitted to a handle, with 
which tho finisher stamps a design on the 
book-cover. When the design is of a long con- 
tin nous pattern, tho tool need is a small rotat- 
ing wheel. 

gilaillg-wax (gilMing-waks), u. A compound 
of beeswax with rea ocher, verdigris, copper- 
scales, alum, vitriol, or borax, a coating of 
which is applied to the surface of an articlo 
which has been gilded bv wash-gilding, and 
then burned off by heat, in order to improve 
the color of the gilding. 

gild-rent (gild'rent), n. Bent payable to tho 
crown by a gild or fraternity in Great Britain. 

gildry, guildry (gild'ri), ». [< gild*, guild, + 
-n/.] In Scotland, a gild; the members of a 

gSdflhipt (gild'ship), n. [ME. *gyldahipe, < AS. 
gildedpe, gegildscipe , a gild, < gild, a payment. 
grp i Id, a gild, + scipe, E. -ship : see gild* ana 
ship,] A gild; any association for mutual aid. 

The famous “ Judiola Civltatis Lundontie" of Athel- 
shin’s time (A. I>. 024-940) contains ordinances for the 


keeping up of social duties in the Gilds, or GUd-shipt as 
they are there called, of London. 

English Gilds (R. E. T. &X P- xviL 


of penalties to suppress them. 

W. K. Sullivan, In trod, to O’Curry's Auc. Irish, p. ccxlv. 

glldwltet.H. [ME., also oildttyto; < gUd* + vile.) 
A fine payable to a gild. 

If lt*ls found by hlsbretheren that he had no guest, but 
stayed at borne through Idleness, he shall be in the Gild - 
wyt of half a bushel of barley. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. 1S6. 

gilet, ft. A Middle English form of guile*. 

gfieryt, n. [ME. also giUeru, gilerie , giiry; < 
OF. *auilerie, gillerie, guile, < guiler, guile: see 
guile!.] Guile; fraud. 

Also here es forbodene gideruol weghte or of tale or of 
mett or of wesurc, or tliorow okyro, or violence or drede. 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.X P> H* 

gilet (xhfi-lfi')» **• [F., a waistcoat.] A waist- 
coat or vest; in English, particulariy in dree** 
making, the front of a bodice or waist of a 
woman's dress, so made as somewhat to re- 
semble a man’s waistcoat 
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gUMUxt 


(wwMt*ln) + gu/fl, m. 
a rope.j Nautf a temporary eontriranoe of 
rope about the rigging of a ship, and more or 
less inefficient. 

gil-hooter, n. See gtu-hooter. 

Ulia (Jil'H})' «• fNU, named after Philip Oil, 
a Spanish botanist] A large genus of gamo- 
petalous plants, closely allied to Phlox and Po- 
tmonium, of about 100 annual or biennial spe- 
cies, mostly of the western United States, a 
few specie® occurring in South America. The 
flower* are often showy, and several of the annual species 
‘ i cultivation, frequently under the botanical 



The wings (of Insects] must be regarded as homologous ml fifties poison-sacs discharging through these spines, 
with the lamellar tracheal trills. gill-ftrch (gil Krch), w. One of the arches which 

Otgenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 247. support the gills; one of the postoral visceral 


I. trans . 1. To catch 


are common In 

name of Ipomopsis or Leptosipkon. 
dill 1 (gU)» *• [< ME. gile, gylle, < Dan. gjatUe = = 
Bw. gal, a gill, as Ioei. gjolnar, pi., gills (com- 
monly U Wen); of. diaL ginner, also gmnle, gill, 
appar. connected with loel. gin, the mouth of 
a oeast, which, with gil, a ravine (E. gilt*), and 
perhaps gjolnar, gills, may be referred to the 
root (V W of gin 1 , begin, yawn, chasm, 
chaos, eta.: see fin 1 , begin, yawn, etc. Cf. Gael. 
gial, gUtil, a jaw, cheek, gill of a fish.] 1. The 
breathing-organ of any animal that lives in the 
water. 

There leviatlian, 

Hugest of living creatures, . . . sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land ; and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 415. 

2. Specifically, an organ in aquatic animals for 
the aerification of the blood through the medium 
of water; the respiratory apparatus of any ani- 
mal that breathes the air which is mixed with 
water ; by extension, a brancliia, as of any inver- 
tebrate and of the lohthyopsidan vertebrates. 
Bee branchiae. The gills or branchto of a fish arc a 
series of vascular arches by which the venous blood is 
brought In dose relation with the water, and .thus arte- 
riallxed. They are situated on each side of the neck, and 


as, giUcd fish. 

The fishes in .the Lake of Venus, being coiled by the 
Temple-keepers, presented themselues, enduring to be Jm n J**' 

scratched, giUsd, and mens hands to be put m their PUfTOO (jpA-jJrro 
inouthes. Purrhas, Pilgrimage, p. 836. riety of the com 

2. [In allusion to the parallel rows of filaments 


in a fish’s gills.] In making worsted yarn, to 
make the fibers level and parallel with each 
other by drawing them through a gilli tig-ma- 
chine. 

II, intrans. To display the gills in swimmii 


es of a branchiate vertebrate, as a fish or 
an amphibian ; a branchial arch, ordinary fishes 
have four palm of gill-arches, connected below by a me- 
dian chain of lames called the rojmla. A Iso railed gill-bar. 
~ out under gilli. 

)» ». A local name of a va- 
common trout (Salmo fario eto- 
machims) of certain partB of Ireland (Galway, 
etc.), in which the coats of the stomach become 
thick, like the gizzards of birds, from feeding 
on shell-fish. Also called gissard-trout . 
gillaroo-troilt (gil-ji-rC' trout ), tt. Same as gil- 
laroo . 


ing «*rw 

with the head partly out of water : as, mackerel *• B /! f#»V/-s«rofc. 

^o alon^gfW^T [Colloq.] gill : bepr .(jil'Mr^ n. Malt liquor medicated 


an-bdrat-tAl'), #i. 
zutuus. Narcs. 


A popular name for the ignis 


1. A narrow valley'; a ravine, especially one WJO “a 1 " 

with a rapid stream running through it?. Th. “W teaoheate arthropod or tuhe-broather. See 

word is in common use in the lake district of England : { arioca . . , „ 

as, Dungeon Gill, QiUtnAAruva. in northwestern York- gHIAwmtjfenjlf gjUian -btUmt-tailt (jil 1 -, jil i- 

slilre the valleys are called dales and gills. — ’ • — 1 A 1 • — - - — a - 

As he glode thurgh the nillr by a gate syde, 

There mot he tho men that 1 myut first 

Destruction t\f Troy (E. K. T. 8.), L 13520. 

Pursuing the course of this brook upwards, you come 
to a narrow sequestered valley sheltered from all winds, 
thro* which It runs murmuring among great stones ; . . . 
you may continue along this gill. 

Gray , To Dr. Worton, Sept 14, 1760. 

Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll. 

Wordsworth 

Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair 



Will with the wispe, or Gyl burnt layle . 

Gayton, Motes on Don Quixote (1664), p. 87. 

An ignis fatuus, an exhalation, and Gillian a burnt tails, 
or Will with the wlsjie 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote (1664), p. 268. 

gill-cavity, gill-chamber (gil 'kav'i-ti, -ckftm'- 
Mr), ft. in fishes, the cavity containing the 

gill-cleft (gil'kleft), a. A gill-slit; abranchial 


The ctenidium of a 


And Dungeon-Ghyll so foully rent 

Coleridge, Cliristabel, 1., Conclusion. ^aperture. 

2. A corrugation or fold ; a hollow, as in a gill-comb (gil'kom), n. 
shoot of metal. mollusk; a trill-plume. 

gill 8 (gil), n. [E. dial., origin unknown.] 1. giU-COTOT (girkuv'ftr), », Tho covering of the 
A frame with a pair of wheels used for convey- gills ; the opercular apparatus. Also called gill- 
ing timber. — 2. Same as gill-frame . ltd. 

gilF 4 (jil), n. [Also fill; < ME. gillc , gylle. jille, 

< OF. gelle, a sort of measure for wine: cf. ML. .. - 

•gilla, a wine-vessel, geUo , a wine-vessel, a wine- Stand. Hat. Hut., ill. 48. 

measure, etc. ; perhaps from the same ult. Gillonia (ji-15'ni-tt), w. [NL. (Mocnch), named 
source as gallon, q. v.] 1. A liquid measure, after Dr. Arnold” Gill (Latinized Oillcnitts), a 
one fourth of a pint in the British and United German botanist.] A rosaceous genus of the 
Btatos systems. The United flutes gill contain, 7.217 eastern portion of the United States, allied to 


The gill-cover , a fold of skin which project* back from 
the liyoid arch, and I* strengthened by the opercular bones. 


(will of Pith. 

A, first branchial arch of left side of black ba*s I i, gill-raker, : a. 
branchial lamellae. C, hum, In crow-— e ttou : 7. branchial lainelke ; 
A a glll-rakcr. It, name arch of striped-ba ‘ 

removed : 3, a, 5, aud 6, pharyagobranchial, 
branchial, and hypobranchial r 

consist generally of rows of compressed filaments arising 
from the outer sides of the gill-arches, between which are 
the gill-silts through which water is poured in respira- 
tion to bathe the gUl>. the set of gills being usnally con- 
tained In cavities shut in by tho gill-covers and commu- 
nicating with the mouth. There are usually four rows of 
gills in true fishes, but there may be fewer ; in selachians 
there are generally five pairs; the details of the arrange- 
ment are very variona. In Ainjthibta the gills are similar 
to those of fishes In their situation and general character, 
hut they usually present externally as tufted organs on 
each side of the neck, and In many eases are caducous, 
being replaced by lungs. Iu MoUusca the character of 
the gills is very different, and their disimsltlon Is so varia- 
ble that they are made a means of establishing many of 
the orders and subordinate groups of that division of the 
animal kingdom. In an oyster, for example, the gills 
are the folds or plaits whloli lie in layers around a con- 
siderable part of the circumference of the animal. (Bee 
cuts under Dsndronotus, Doris, LameUibranohiata, and 
Polyplaoopkora.) In OtMfoesa tho gills are commonly 
appendages of some of the legs, very variable in number 
and situation, as podobranchlio. plenrobranch to, etc. (Bee 
epipodite.ana cut under Podophihalmia.) Among Inseeta 
gills are filamentous or follaceous external appendages of 
the trachea of aquatio Insects which breathe In the water. 
In Araehnida the gills ore the external part* of the breath- 
lng-organ, each gill consisting of a minute slit covered with 
asuale; there are two or four of these on the lower side 
of tho abdomeu, near the base. In Vermes gills are the 
respiratory organs, of whatever character, commonly 
fringing the sides of the body or forming tufts on the 
head. 

8. Borne part like or likened to a gill, (a) The 
wattles or dewlap of a fowl. (6) Hie flesh under or about 
tlie chin In man. (Humorous.] 

Like the long bag of flesh hanging down from the gills 
of the jieople of Piedmont 8w\ft. 

(«) One of a number of radiating platee on the nnder side 
of the cap or pileus of a mushroom.— Aflrlal glllfl. See 
aSrial. —PalM gills, (a) In iehth., vascular appendages 
of the gtll-oovers of oertatn selachians. (6) In entom., the 
hranohto or external breathing-organs of certain inaect- 
lams.— Pres gills, In hymenomyoetous fungi, gills not 
adnate to the ifipa-Opninto iIlla,infoAM., branchto 
attached to the hyoidean arch, as In elasmobranchiate 
andmany ganoid fishes, as distinguished from gills of the 


oublc inches, equsl to 118.86 cubic centimeters. The Brit- 
ish imiieriol gill contains just 6 ounce* nvuirdiipol* of dis- 
tilled water at 62* F., weighed In air under a pressure 
equal to that of 30 Inches of mercury at London, Ixdng 
equal to 142 etthlc centimeters or 1 2 United States gills. 
Until about 1826 tlie gill was not considered as p»rt of the 
regular system of English measures of capacity, and there 
was some want of uniformity in the use of the unino. (flee 
tlie extract from Carew.) In tlie north of England and 
parts of Bcotland a half-pint was culled a gill The Scotch 
gill was A of a Scotch pint, and wo* therefore aliont ecpial 
to the English gllL 

They measure their block-tin by tlie (fill, which contaln- 
eth a pint Carew. 

To some peaceful brandy-shop retires ; 

Where in full gilts Ills anxion* thoughts he drowns, 

And quaffs away the core that wait* on Crowna. 

Adduon, The Playhouse. 


2. A pint of ale. [Prov. Eng.] 
gill® (jil), n. [Also jUl; < ME .Jille, 


OiUe, Julie, , 


Spiraea, and in- 
cluding only two 
species. They are 
tall perennial lierlis, 
with trifoliate 
leaves and white 
■ flowers loosely pau- 
icled on the slender 
1 tranches. Tlie hark 
of tlie rhlxome is 
hitter and potsessoe 
mild emetic projter- 
ttes, on which ac- 
count the plants are 
known as American 
ipecac, Indian jthy*- 
tc, or bowman's- 
root. The more com- 
mon species i* G. 
trifoliata ; tlie other 


i'Onewhofifthos 

withagill-nct.- 


’ Oylle ," a familiar abbr. of Gillian , a familiar „ 

name for a girl ; seq gillian. Tho name Gill or °Vl n ' 

JiU was so common as to become almost gener- 
ic, equiv. to ‘girl’ or ‘young woman,’ as Jack , 
eqni v. to 1 boy ’ or ‘ young man,’ both terms be- a ihin it iln v 
ing often used in depreciation or contempt.] JSSK? 1 7«w 4ll \ „ 
1. A girl; a sweetheart: used in familiarity or 
contempt, as either a proper or a common noun. Jnd eentr. Ult 
I can, for I wfil, J ‘ * 

IT ere at Burley o’ th* nill 



GHUntm irgMimfm. 


Give you all your fill, 

Each Jack with hi* Gill 

B. Jonson, Gyjwlcs Metamorphosed. 
Pin. Ts she so glorious handsome? 

Mir. You would wonder ; 

Our women look like gipsies, like gills to her ; 

Their clothe* and fashion* lieggarlv and bankrupt, 


q. v. ; a dim. of jilT*.] 

[Colloq.] 


A sportive or wan- 
ton irfrl or woman. [Colloq.] # 

gill-filament (gil'fll'a-ment), n. An ultimate 
ramificalion or foliation of the gills. 

Partition* hearing the niU-Jdainents. . . . Each gill bear- 
ing arch, except the first and last, toars two rows of gill- 
filaments. Stand. Nat . Hut., HI. 43. 

Base, old, and scurvy. Fletdur, Wfadgoo&e Chase,’ v. 6. gill-flghillg (gil'fish f ing), n. The use of gill- 

2. [Short for gill-creep^y-the-ground, or gill - nets in fishing; the act or art of taking fish by 
run -over -the -ground, homely names for tho means of ^ill-nets. 

plant, in which gill is a familiar application of gill-flap (gil'flap), n. 1. The membranous pos- 
the feminine name.] The ground-ivy, Nepeta terior extension of the gill-cover or opercular 
Gledwma. apparatus. — 2. The movable gill-cover, cousist- 

The lowly giU that never dares to climb. \ 2? «*l»pewlo, afid interopercle. 

Shenstons, Schoolmistress, gill-flirt (jlifl6rt), n. [AJbO YtnttunjlU-flirt, and 

3. Same as gill-beer. transpOHed flirt-frlX : see gill 6 ssjtlfi. and flirt."] 

giUaeh (gil'ak), n. A fish of repulsive appear- A sportive or wanton girl. [Archaic.] 

ftnoe, having the head beset with spines and “ I care no more for such gill fiirt, ’ said tho jester," than 
cutaneous tags or warts on the body. The name I do for thy leasings.” Scott. 



gill-flirt 

How much has the (Clio] nut oweiFof late to the tittle* 
tattle of her gUl-Jhrt slater Thalia? 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 01. 

gill-frame (gil'fram), n. 1, A liackling-niu- 
eliine. — 2. A drilling-machine. 

Also gill, gilLmaeJune . 

gill-hooter (jil'hti'tto), n. [E. dial., < Gill, orig. 
a proper nttmo (see gill 6 ), + hooter.] A local 
English name of the barn-owl, Alueo flammeus. 
Also written gil-hooter , giUihowter . Sec cut un- 
der barn-owl, 

gill-house (jirhous), n. [< gill*, 3, + house.] A 
dram-shop. Latham, 

Thee shall each ale-house, thee eat h gill-house mourn, 
And answering gin-shop* sourer sigh* return. 

Pope, Unwind, ill. 147. 

Qillia (jU'i-jl), n. [NL., named after Theodore 
N. (hll (born 1837), an American naturalist.] 

1. Same as Gillichtnys. A, Gunther, 1KC55. — 2. A 
genus of rissoid mofiusks. G, at libs is a fresh- 
water BpeeieB common in many streams of east- 
ern North America. 

gi1H*U (jil'ian), n, [< ME. Gillian, Gyllian (Bee 
gill*), a form of Julian, i. e., Juliana , a fem. 
personal name, L. Juliana, < L. Julia, t., Julius, 
in., a proper name: two Julian, July,] Same as 
gill 6 , 1. 

Thou tooknt me up lit every word I spoke, 

As I had heel i u inn* kin, u flirt nilUan. 

FleMutr, The Cliances. 
ll* ye bring your U Uflmns hither? Hay, she ’s punished, 
Your concoiil d love '* t n* il up. 

Fletcher and Shit ley, Night-Walker, II. 3. 

Gillichthys (ji-lik'tliis), v. [NL., named af- 
ter T. N. Gill : see Gtllui.] A genus of gobioid 
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gillofort, n. An obsolete form of i 
llll^fillillg (gil'5p # nlng), a. The "external 
opening by which water passes to or from the 
gills; the branchial aperture. 
gmOffOf. ado. An obsolete form of galore, 
gillott, a. Boo gillct. 


generally, if not always, to include the idea of 
a wasteful use of food, and of an intemperate 
use of strong drink* (Jamieson), and may come 
( ME. j ’ 
mandis 


giU-orer-grouM. gUl-orer-the-ground (jil'- 
d # v6r-ground / , -thg-ground # ), w. The ground- 
ivy, Nepeta Qleckoma , 

dll-pl te (gil'pl&t), a. One of the branchial 
lamclltD of a mollusk. 


gules, gullet) > 
noisy nolle, particularly among young people ; 
depredation; great disorder. 


Muckle din an* loud gilraicitch was aniang them, gaf- 
fawan an* lauohan. Edinburgh Mag., Sept, ISIS, p. I&6. 


Yot It is very proliahle that the labial tentacles and gill- 
plates are modifications of a double horseshoe-shaiiod area 
of ciliated filamentous processes which existed In ances- 
tral Mollusca much as in Phoronii and the J’olysoa. 

Encyc. Brd., XVI. 688. 

gill-plume (gil'plttm), ft, A ctenidium. 

gill-raker (gil'rfi'kfir), n. One of a series of 
cartilaginous or osseous processes which gen- 
erally arm the inner edge or surface of a gill- 
arch of ordinary fishes, and are arranged in a sin- 
gle row on each such arch. Bee cut under gill H. 

This Labrador form has a larger number of gill-rakers 
than the common fontlnalls. and there seem to be fewer 
tubes In the lateral line; sdttiat we may be obliged to con- 
sider it as a species distinct from fontlnalls. 

Science, V. 424. 

gillravage, gillrAVager. Bee gilravage , gtlrav - 




UiltichtMys mirabtli !r. 

fishes, il. rntrabtlis is a Californian siierlrs remarkable 
(ortho great extent of Its laws and for It* singular habits, 
living In holes which It digs in the mud. AImo ilillut. 
gillid (gil'i), n. [Be., < Gael, gttle, giolla — Ir. 
giolfa, a boy, lad, man-servant..] Jn the High- 
lands of Scotland, a man-servant ; a lad or young 
matt employed as an attendant; an outdoor 
male servant, more especially one who is con- 
nected with or attends a person while hunting. 

In the Coltlo language, we have, with other words, “ Cil- 
ia," a servant, a word familiar to sfKirtsmen and tni\ client 
In the Highland*, aiul to reudunt of Scott In it* Anglicised 
shape, Gillie. Maine , Early Hist, of Institution*, p. 217. 

Qillia white-foot, or gillie wet-foot, formerly, In Scot- 
land. a running footman who luul to carry his mu*ter over 
brooks and wutory places In traveling. 

giUlitower, *. See gUltiJlowir. 
gilUhowter ( jll-1 -liU'W), n. Same as gill-hooter. 
[Scotch.] 

gUUngl (gil'ing), 9i. [Verbal n. of gill\v.] The 
act or process of catching fish with gill-iictH. 
gUling‘J (gil'ing), n. [Ongin obscure.] A sal- 
mon of tne second year. Beo the oxtract. 

In the Hevem district the name " giUmg " 1* applied to 
a second-year fish, and the belief prevail* that thcHc* fish 
can lie distinguished not only from grilse, hut from Mali 
• of greater age. Quarterly Her , t'XX VI. SAfi. 

gUliug-machine (gU'ing-m&-shSn'), n. In the 
manufacture of woolen yam or worsted, a ma- 
chine for making all the fibers lovel and par- 
allel with each other. It consist! of a imlr of roller* 
which catch tho woo], and of a second pair of rollers w hloli 
draw It forward over heavy steel liars, called fuller*, which 
are covered with projecting spikes. These machines arc 
generally used in *«Ih, each successive machine having 
the pins of the fallen finer and more closely set than tliat 
preceding. Also called gill-ltax. 

gtlliver ( jiri-vir), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
(and more original) form of gillyflower. 
gill-lid (gil'lid), fi. Bame as gul-eover. 
gill-machine (gil'ma-shfln # ), n. Same as gill- 
frame. 

gill-membrane (gil'mera'brfin), 9I. The mem- 
branous covering of tho foremost branohioste- 
gal arch of tho branchial skeleton of ordinary 
fishes. 

gill-net fail'net), 9i. A net which catches fish 
by the gills. A gill-net Is set In the form of a curtain, 
suspended vertically from floats on the surface of the wa- 
ter by moans of metallic weights or bullets. The meshes 


of the net are of suoh alec us to < atch by Its gills a fish 
which tries to force Its way through, the fish lielng pre- 
vented from advancing by the narrowness of the mesnes, 


and from bucking out by the Iniiiosslbility of working the 
protecting plates of the gills over the twine of the meshes, 
gill-netter (gil'net'&r), n. Ono who owns or 
uses gill-nets. 

gill-netting (gil'net'ing), 9». The use of a gill- 
net ; fishing or taking fish with a gill-net. . 


, l-sac (giTsak), n. 1. A cavity or chamber 
containing the gills, as of a crustacean or fish. 
— 2. A saccular or pouch-like gill; a kind of 
rudimentary gill of some fishes, as the myxonts, 
which have consequently been called marsipo- 
branchiates. 

gill-slit (gil'sHt), n. A visceral cleft between 
any two visceral arches of the nock ; a passage- 
way through gill-arches from the mouth or 
pharynx to tho exterior : a branchial cleft, it 
is most commonly iukhI of sucli slit* of an animal actually 
ticaiiug gills, but by extension, In embryology, of the cer- 
tainly homologous visceral clefts of all vertebrates. 

gillyflower (Jil'i-flou^r), n. [Early mod. E. 
gtllojlower, gelliflowre, etc,.] also gvrajlour , gerra- 
flour, a corruption, simulating flower, of early 
mod. E .gillimr, gillyvor , g Mover, gillofer, gelevor , 
etc.; < MLE. gyllofer, gyllofrc, gilofre, gelofer, short 
for clove gilofre (mod. E. clove-gillyflower), ear- 
liest form &b OF., clou de gilofre ( Anoren Biwle): 
OF. clou , nail, clovo (see clove*)', de, of; gilofre , 
also girofle, girofre, F. giroflf, clove(-tree), giro- 
fUc, gillyflower, = Pr. girofle, gcrofle = Sp. giro- 
fle, girofre = Pg. gyrofe , clovo ( gyrofeiro , clove- 
tree), = It. garofano , clovo ( qiola garofanata , 
clove-gillyflower), ss Turk. qarenJU , karenifll = 
Ar. Par. qaranfiU, clove, carnation; corrupted 
from ML. caryophyllum, < Gr. napvdtpvMov, the 
clove-tree, lit. ‘ nut-leaf, ’ < K&pvov, a nut, + 
tov = L. folium, a leaf. Bee clove-gillyflower.] 

1. The clove-pink or carnation, Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus, especially one of tho smaller varieties. 
The name was thus applied by Chaucer, Spenser. 8hak- 
suoro, and old writers generally. Also dlHtlngiilslieu as the 
dove-gillyjtowcr. See Dianthus, and cut under carnation. 

Bring bother the Plnoke and purple Cullambine, 

With QeUijUncres. Spenser, Shep. Cal., April. 

The fairest flowers o’ the season 
Ara our carnations, and streak'd giilyrors. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 

2. The Chciranthus Chciri. This is the plant 
which now usually bears tho name, distinguish- 
ed as the wall-gillyflower . See Chciranthus . — 

3. The wallflower, Matthiola incana, distin- 
guished as the stock-gillyflower, but more fre- 
quently known as the stock. — 4. A name of 
several other plants, as the cuckoo- or marsh- 
gillyflower, Lychnis Flos-eueuli; the feathered 
gillyflower, Dianthus plumarius; the queen’s, 
rogue’s, or winter gillyflower, Hesperis matro- 
nafts; tne sea-gillyflower. Armaria vulgaris; and 
the water-gillyflower, Mottoma palustris. — 5. 
The gillyflower-apple. 

gillyflower-apple (jil / i-flou-6r-ap # l), n. A va- 
riety of apple, of elongated form and dark-red 
color, having a delicate spicy flavor. . Often 
shortened to gillyflower. 
giloxirt, 9 /. A Middle English form of gutter. 
gilpy, gilpey (gil'pi), n. and a. [Origin ob- 
scure.] I. n. ; pi, giltHes, gttpeys (-pi*). A 
frolicsome young fellow: a roguish boy; a 
lively young girl. [Scotch.] 

A yilpy that had seen the fanght. 

Jtarnsay, Christ's Kirk, III. 

I mind, When I was ayttpy of alassock, seeing the Duke, 
. . . and he said to me, * r Tak tent o* yonrsell, my bonnte 
lassie." Scott, Old Mortality, v. 

II. a. Adolescent. Eamersly . 
gilravage, gillravage (gil-rav'ftj), n. [So., 
also written gtlravitch, gilraiviteh , guleravagc, 
galravage, etc.; of uncertain origin. ‘‘It seems 


spoil. [Scotch.] 

▲t all former . . . banquets, It had been the custom to 
. . . galraviteh both at hack and manger, In a very expen- 
sive manner to the funds of the town. 

Galt, The Provoat, p. 810. 

gilravager, gillravager (gil-rav'f-j^r), n. One 
guilty or riotous or wasteful conduct ; a depre- 
dator; a plunderer. [Bootclfl] 
gllge (gils), n. Same as grilse. 
gilsonite (gil'sqn-It), 91 . [From S. H. Gilson 
of Salt Lake City.] A very pure form of as- 
phaltum obtain od in considerable quantity in 
the Uinta valley, near Fort Duchesne, Utah. 
gilt 1 (gilt). Preterit of fflld 1 - 
gilt 1 (gilt), p. a. and n. [Fp. of gild*, v.] I. p.a. 

1. Gilded. 

That nayle | wherewith Christ was crucified] I saw set 
in a falre peece of silver plate double gtU 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 46. 

As a parrot turns 

Up thro’ ffiU wires a crafty loving eye. 

Tennyson , Princess, Prol. 

2. Of the color of gold ; bright-yellow. 

nor ffilte liocro was corouned with a sonue 
In stude of goldo. Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 230. 

Marineo (Cosas memorable! de Espafia, 1517) and Er 
Milano (Hlstorla de Valencia, 1610) both praise highly the 
(lottery " made at Valenola and Manises. ITie term 
gilt refers to the metallic golden colour of the lustre. 

Encyc. Bnt., XIX. 623. 

II. 9». The material used in gilding. 

The double rift of this opportunity yon let time wash 
off. Shak., T. N., ill. 2. 

Iron of Naples, bid with English gilt. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iL 2. 

gutn.o. <. An obsolete variant of gild 1 . 

Bye hors and hames good, 

And gylte thy spores all ne we. 

Lytell Gestc of Rotryn Hode (Child s Ballads, V. 92X 
Next behynde the kyng came x. M. horsemen, which 
had all their spearea plated with silver, and their speare 
heads giltcd. J . Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 24. 

gilt 2 t (gilt), 9i. [Var. of geld 2 , gelt 2 .] Money ; 
geld. 

Three corrupted men . . . 

Have, for the gilt of France (O guilt, Indeed .'X 
Confirm'd conspiracy with fearful France. 

Shak., Hon. V., IL (cho.). 

As mekle gude Inglia gilt 

As four of their braid bocks dow belr. 

Johnie Arnutravg (Child's Ballads, VI. 46). 

gilt 8 (gilt), n. [< ME. gilte, < AS. gilte, a yonng 
sow, = OHG. gelza, galza, MUG. gelze, a spayed 
sow; cf. gait 2 , gcla*.] A young female pig. 
[Prov. Eng.l 

n. A Middle English form of guilt. 


giit 4 t, 

gilt°t, b. [Origin obscure.] One of a class of 
thieves. [Cant.] 

He maintains as strict a correspondence with gilts and 
lifters as a mountebank with applauding midwlvea and 
recommending nurses. 

Character cf a Quack Astrologer (1678). 

gilt-bronze (gilt'bronz'), n. A gilded metal 
much used for decorative objects, either real 
bronse, or often brass, latten, or some similar 
yellow metal. The name Is given especially to tho 
metal need in the Incense-burners and other decorative 
pieces from China and Japan, often in part enameled, and 
in the metal pieces applied to furniture of the eighteenth 
century. See ormolu. 

gilt-edged (gUt'ejd), a. 1. Having the edges 
gilt or gilded, as writing-paper. Gilt-edged 
letter- or note-paper was formerly very fashion- 
able.— -2. Of the highest order or Quality; un- 
exceptionably good : said especially or com- 
mercial paper, in allusion to the literal sense 
(def. l^ag (jilt-edged securities ; gilt-edged but- 

Lot the merchant who has a surplus capital invest It, 
not in dead property, but in good floating seonrities, easily 
convertible liito money; ana especially let him nse it in 
discounting his own four or six months’ bills, and his paper 
will be pronounced gilt-edged and fire-proof. 

W. Mathews, Getting on iutbe World, p. 812 


•wjmrfff/ w nw nf, wwiw ■ iw» luuy. mihuumi* iw — 

European waters: so usmed from the predominant eolors 
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and the crescendo golden bend between the eyes. Alee Borne 


called gUtpoU. (6) The sea-bream, Pagellu* eentrodontua, 
called the red giUhead. (c) The oonner, goldenmald, or 
golden wrasse, a labroid fish, CYmita&rac mdopt or C. 
tinea, about 6 inches long, found In British waters, (d) 
A sparokl flah, Dentrx mdgari*, more fully called the four- 
toothed gilthmd, (r) A scombroid fish, the bonlto, Sarda 
jielamys, or related species. 

Of these wee sawe ooramfng out of Guinea a hundred in 
a company, which being chased by the gilt-heaft*, other- 
wise called the bonitoes, doe, to auoid them the totter, 
take their flight out of the water. 

Hakluyt's Voyage*, III. 520. 
It may be, whiles he hopes to catch a gilt-head, 

Ue may draw up a gudgeon. 

I Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, i. 1. 

jfiltifti a ' [ME., < gilt, guilt, + -if, ME. form of 
4ve. Cf. guilty.] Guilty. 

Who that giltif is, all quyte goth ho. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 070. 

ffiltpoll (gilt'pdl), n. Same as gilthead («). 
gilttail (gilt'tfil), n. A kind of worm, bo called 
from itn yellow tail. 

glint (jim), a. [Abbr. of gimjfi = jimp , q. v.] 
Neat; spruce; well-dressed. 

lie’s as flue as a Prince, and as gim as the boat of them. 

Sir J. VanJtruyh, Confederacy, i. 

glmb&l (jim'bal), n. [Also gimbol ; with excres- 
cent b as in gamble, humble , thimble , etc., for- 
merly gimbel, gimmal , gymmal, jimmal, genial 
(see gimmal), < ME. gemel (early mod. E. or dial, 
also gimmer, gemmow , < ME. gymowe , aummew, 
gynww (cf. pi. gemels, iomem, twins); dial. also 
gmmon , q. v.): < OF. *gemel, gemeau, m., ge- 
melle, f ., twin, < L. gemellus, double, twin : see 
gemel.'] 1. A contrivance, ns a ring moving on 
horizontal pivots, for securing free motion in 
suspension, or for suspending anything, as a 
chronometer, so that it may keep a constant 
position or remain in equilibrium. Tlic name la 
moat commonly uaed lu the plural, applied to two mova- 
ble hoops or rings, the one within the other, tlio outer 
capable of rotation about a fixed horizontal axis lying In 
ita plane, and the Inner capable of rotation about an uxia 
lying in the planes of toth rlnga and perpendicular to 
the fixed axis. The mariners’ compass is Biis]»uiidcd by 
such a contrivance, and, having a free motion in two di- 
rections at right angles to each other, it maintains the card 
in a horizontal position, notwithstanding the rolling of 
the alitp. 

Truly tlita argument liaugeth toglther by verie strange 
gimbota. Uolinshed , Duscrt[«. of Ireland, VI. ii. 

2f. Joined or interlocked work whose parts 
move within each other, as a bridle-bit or in- 
terlocked rings; a gemel-ring. 

Hub. Sure, I should kuow that gimmal. 

Minche. ’Tis certain he : I had forgot my ring too. 

Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iv. 2. 
My acts are like tlio motional gj/mmals 
Fix’d in a watch. Vow Breaker (1030). 

Thou sent’st to me a true-love knot; bat I 
Beturn a ring of jimmal*, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye. 

Herrick , Ilesperides, p. 201. 

3f. A quaint piece of mechanism; agimcrack. 
I thluk by some odd gimmal s or devlco 
Tlielr arms arc set, like clocks, still to strike on. 

Shot., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2 (In some folios). 

But whether it were that the rcbell his pouder faylrle 
him, or some gimbol or other was out of frame, etc. 

Uolinshed , Descrip, of Ireland, sig. (1 3, ool. 2. 

gimbal-jawed (jira'bftl-jAd), a. Having the 
lower jaw apparently out of joint, projecting 
Ixjyona the upper, and moving with unusual 
freedom: said of persons. Also gimber-jawed, 
Umber-jawed. [UT S.] 
dimbeniat'B limmtat. Bee liaament. 
girnblet (gim'blet), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of gimlet. 
gimbol, ». Bee gimbal. 
glmcrack (jira'krak), n. and a. [< gim, neat, 
spruce, + crack, n., 14, a pert, lively boy.] 
I. n. If. A spruce or pert boy. 


gimeraek and brand-new imitation of a third-rate 

modem Trench or Belgian town, glaring with plate-gloss, 
gilding, dust, smoke, acres of stucco, ana oceans of asphalt. 

JV. A. Me v., CXLIll. 476, 

Also spelled Umcrack. 

gtaraclery (jim'krak-6r-i), n. [< gimcrack + 
-cry.] Bhowy unsubstantiality. Also spelled 
jimcrackery . 

The Inner life of the Empire was a strange mixture of 
rottciuiess and gimeraekerg . 

Arch. Forbe*, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 48, 

glme (gim), n. [E. dial. , also written gyme; ME. 
not founa; perhaps < Icel. gima , in mod. usage 
also aimald, a vast opening; or else for *ginc, 
ult. < AS. ginan, gape, yawn, > AH. gin (once 
poet.), expanse (defined also ‘a gap, an open- 
ing,’ a sense assumed from the verb), =s Icel. 


I pity your poor sister, 
e these travellers, 


And heartily I hate these travellers, 

These gimeiaeks, made of mops and motions. 

Fletcher, Wfldgoose Chase, ill. 1. 
Thus prudent Gimeraek try’d if he were able 
(Ere he’d wet Foot) to swim upon s Table. 

Congreve, Pyrrhus, Prol. 

2. A showy, unsubstantial thing; a pretty or 
fanciful thing; a toy; a gewgaw. 

1st me tell yon, Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a 
day, with his friend, to aoo a country fair ; where be saw 
riblwns, and looking-glasses, and nat-craokers, and fiddles, 
and hobby-horses, and many other gimemeks. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 206. 

Lady B. sailed in, arrayed in ribbons of scarlet, with 
many brooches, bangles, and other gimeraek* ornamenting 
her plenteous person. 

Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, p. 224. 

II. a. Showy but trivial ; fanciful or trum- 
pery. 


out of the ground by thb rushing water when 
un embankment gives way. Peacock, Glossary 
(Manley and Corringham). 
gimlet (gim'let), n. [Also formerly or dial. 
gimhlet; < ME. gymlet , 4 OF. gimbefet , earlier 
spelled guimbelct, or, with loss of m. gmbelrt, 
mod. F. gibclet, a gimlet, of Tout, origin, dim. 
of tho form repr. by E. iambic, a gimlet: see 
wimble.] A small instrument with a pointed 
screw at the end, for boring holes in wood by 
turning it with ono hand. 

Also a gymlet slmrpo to broche A perre sono to turne A 
twyiio. Baber* Book (E. E. T. H.X p. 121. 

and pp. gtmleted or 
gimlctting. [< gim- 

gimlet upon; fonn 

a hole in by using a gimlet; turn round, us one 
does a gimlet. 

gimlet-eye (gim'lot-I), n. 1. A squint-eye. 
Wright — 2. A small, sharp, disagreeably pry- 
ing eye. 

gimlet-eyed (gim'let-id), «. Keen-eyed; very 
sharp-sighted; given to watching or peering 
into small matters. [Colloq.] 
gimma lt (jira'al), n. Bee gimbol. 
glmmal-bitt (jim'fd-bit), n. The double bit of 
a bridle. 

In their pale, dull month* Uic gimmal hit 

Lies foul with chaw’d grass. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 

gimmal-ringt (jim'al-ring), n. Same as gemeU 
ring. 

A sort of double ring, curiously constructed. . . . Gim- 
mal rings, though originally double, were by a farther in- 
flneinenL inode triple, or oven more complicated ; yet the 
name remained unchanged. Farr*. 

gimmelt (jim'el), n. Bee gimbol. 
gimmer 1 (gim'Ar), n. [< Icel. gymbr , mod. 
gimbr, a ewe-lamb of a year old, = Sw. gimmer , 
a shoop producing young for tho first time, = 
Dan. gimmer, a ewe that has not lambed, prob. 
= Gr. xlgaifut, a she-goat., *} l f M i the Chimera, 

a fabulous monster, ^uapof, u lie-goat, lit. *a 
winterling, 1 i. o., a yearling: see chimera' 1 .'] A 
ewe that is two years olu. [North. Eug. and 
Scotch.] 

gimmer 2 (gim'Gr), n. [A var. of kimmer = cum- 
mer, q. v.] A contemptuous term for a woman. 
[Seoteh.] 

She round the ingle wi* her gimmer * sits. Fargunmn. 

gimmer 3 (jira'Gr), n. [Alaojtmmer; a corrup- 
tion of gimmal, gimlml, q. v.j If. A gimbal. 

I saw iny precious watch . . . taken asunder, and lay- 
ing scattered upon the workman’s shoptoard; so as here 
lay a wheel, thero the balance, here one gimmer. there 
another. Bp. Hall, Works, 111. 702. 

2. A hinge. [Prov. Eng.] 
gimmewt, n. [< ME. gymmew , gymowe , etc. ; a 
var. of gimbal, q. v.] Same as gimbal, 2. 

. Annelet [F.], a gimme w or little ring for the Angora. 

Cot grave. 

gtmmo&t. ». [A var. of gimmal, gimbal.] A 
double ring. 

A ring of a rush would tye os much Loue together as 
a Qimmon of guide. Greene, Mouapbon, p. 88, 

gimp 1 (gimp), n . [< F. guimpe, a nun’s wimple, 
or lower part of tho hood, gathered in folds 
about the nock, abbr. of OF. guimplc, < OHG. 
t cimpal, a wimple, veil, = E. wimple , a. v. The 
sense agrees better with that of F. guipure, with 
which there may have been Some confusion : see 
guipure.] 1 . A coarse thread used in some kinds 
of pillow-lace to form the edges or outlines of 
the design.— 2. A fiat trimming made of silk, 
worsted, or other cord, usually stiffened by 
wire and more or less open in design, used for 
borders for curtains or furniture, trimming for 
women’s gowns, etc. 


gin 

The wise Athenian crost a glittering fair. 

Unmov'd by tongue and sights, ho walk’d tho place, 
Through tape, toys, tinsel, gimp, i>orfiinie, and lace. 

Panpell, To an Old Beauty. 

gimp 1 (gini^i), r. t. [< gimpl, it.] To make or 


furnish with gimp.- Gimped embroidery, a kind of 
raised enihrohlm made with n tmildlng of iNtrciiment or 
other material which is entirely concealed by tbe silk, 
gold thread, etc., passed over it 
amp 3 (gimp), r. t. To jug; denticulate. Knoyc. 
Diet. 

gimp 8 (Jimp), a. Another spelling otjbmrt. 
glm-peg, «. Bt»e gem-jMy. 
gimping (gim 'ping), u. [< gimp I + -ing 1 -] 
Gimp; trimming formed of gimp. 

Draw with art the graivful sacquo, 

Oniamont it well u it h gunpiag. 

Flounce*, furbelows, mid crimping. 

Fawke*, tr. of Aiiurrcon’s Odes, xxvill. 

glmpy (jim'pi), a. lCt.gimp\jtmn.] Sprightly; 
active : as, a gimpy horse. JiartlcU. [U. B.| 
gin 1 ! (gin), t\ ; pret. aan, pp. gun. [Now wnt- 
ten f gin, being regartlod as a modern (although 
it is an early ME.) abbr. of begin ; < ME. ginnen, 
gynnen, pret. gan, gon, often irn*g. row, con , pi. 
gunne , gonne , etc. (=s MLG. MUG. ginnen), an 
early abbr., by apiierosis, of bcginnvn, begin: 
see tiegin. The simple fonn does not occur in 
Uie earliest records.] To begin (which see). 

The flonrort gynnen for to sprynge. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 38. 

But when Ills force gan fnlle. Ills pace gan wex arcaro. 

Sjteniier, F. Q., 111. vll. 24. 

Ah whence the sun ’gin* his reflection. 

Shak., Moctoth, I. 2. 

Around gan M arm ton wildly store. 

Scott, Mnmilon. 

|In Middle English tlio pretori t of this verb Own, gon, 
ean.con, etc.) was much used with a following Tiiflnltlve, 
with or wlllioiil to, ub having, besides its regular Jucep 
tivo meaning ')R*gmi in,’ a mi rely preterit force, being 
equivalent to the simple preterit of the seeoiid verb: as, 
lie gan go, equivalent to he did go or be went. This aux- 
iliary wus supplanted in the fifteenth century by did, 
though its use, as an meliidsin, continued much later. 

He closcdo IhiIIi bys eje, 

And ... in thys mauere gan deyo |t. r., dledj. 

Hubert t\f Glmicr*ter, p. 353. 

The wyud gan clmiiugo and blew right as hem leste. 

Chaucer, Nun’s l'rlest’s Talc, 1. 263. 
Mavdenls swlelie us gunne lierrtyiues waste 
In ldre servyse. 

Chaucer, Varllanient of FowIh, 1. 283.] 
gin' 2 (gin), prep. [He., also gen, abbr. of agin, 
agen, again, against: see again , gain*. Cf. 
against, prop., used in the samo way.] Against 
(a certain time); by: as, I’ll bo there gin five 
o'clock. 

And gin tbe morn gin twelve o’clock 
Your love shall married to. 

Street William (Child s Ballads, IV. 203). 

gin 3 (gin), eonj. [So., a corruption of gif, E. 
if, q. v.] If; suppose. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ thro* the rye. Scotch tong. 

It’s here Is come my sister son , — 

Gin I lose him, I'll die 
Bonner Hnfmand (Child's Balluds, T. 266). 

gin 4 (jin), n. [< ME. {fin, gmne, gynne, ingenu- 
ity, contrivance, a much me, esp. a war-engine 
(battering-rain, etc.), abbr. from main, engyn 
(accented in ME. on tho second syllable), moa. 
E. engine , a contrivance : see mgine. Tho sense 
( a trap, snare,’ is mod., and may be due in part 
to tho influence of grin , a snare, which appears 
in older versions of tho Bible in some places 
where the A. V. has mn : seo grin*. Certainly 
not connected with loci, ginna , dupe, fool, in- 
toxicate, > ginning , imposture, fraud.] If. Con- 
trivance ; crafty means ; artifice. 

Whether by wyndow, or by other gunne. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1784. 
For Gygns the gciiunt with a mtnne engyned [with a contri- 
vance cjontrlvetlJ. Pier* Plowman (BX xvill. 250. 

Tho Dnmzell there arriving entred in ; 

When* sitting oil tho flora the Hog she found 
Busle (us seem'd) about some wicked gin. 

Spenner, K. <)., III. vll. 7. 

2. A mechanical contrivance; a machine; an 
■ engine. Hiwdfically— (at) An engine of war. 

They dreddo noon ossaut 
Of gynne, gunne, nor Hkaffnut. 

Jlom. of the Bose, 1. 4170. 

(6 1) Aii engine of torture. 

T> phams Joynts were stretrhed on a gin. 

Sf tenser, F. 1)., I v. 36. 
(r) A machine iiped Instead of a crane, consisting esseu- 
daily of three poles from 12 to 16 feet in length, often 
tapering from the lower extremity to the top, and united at 
their upper extremities, whence a block and tackle Ik sus- 
pended, the lower extremities boing planted in the ground 
about 8 or 0 feet asunder, and having n windlass attached 
hi two of them, (d) In cwibni'niV/, tlm machinery for 
raising ore or coal from a mine by horse-power. rfSng.I 
Generally called whim or whim-gin In the United States 



fin 

(*) A machine for separating the seeds from cotton, hence 
called a cotton-gin. flee out under eoUowain. (/) A ma- 
chine for driving piles, (g) A pump moved by rotary sails. 
8. A trap ; a snare ; a springe. 

The ffin shall take 1dm by the heel ; and the roster 
shall prevail against him. Job xvlil. 0. 

What pleasure is It sometimes with gint to Ixdray the 
very vermin of the earth. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 29. 

Innocence, having no such purpose, walks fearlessly and 
carelessly through life ; aud Is oonaeuuently liable to tread 
on the pin* which Cunning hath laid to entrap It. 

Fielding, Amelia, ix. 

gin 4 (jin). V . t ; pret. and pp. ginned f ppr. gin- 
ning. I < gin\ «.] 1. To catch in a trap. 

Ho, so, the woodcock's ginn d , 

Keep this door fast, brother 
Fletcher (and another 1), Nice Valour, III 1. 

2. To clear (cotton) of seeds by mcauM of the 
cotton-gin. 

gin 5 (jin), it. [Abbr. of genera, or rather of 
the older form genever, *giniper, < M K. gynypre , 
juniper: see genera, jumper.] An aromatic 
spirit prepared from rye or oilier grain and 
flavored with juniper-bcrrios. The two imiiortant 
varieties of gin arc butch gin, also called Holland and 
SehUdam, and English gin, known often by the name Old 
Tom Holland gin is almost free from swcetneiis, and is 
generally purer than English. Pure gin is an Imfiortant 
medicament In many diseases, especially in those of the 
urinary organs. 

Tills calls the church to deprecate our sin, 

And hurls the thunder of the laws on ffin. 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, L ISO. 
Cordial gin, gin sweetened and flavored with aromatic 
substaiiuea so as to form a sort of cordial.— Gin Act. an 
English statute of 1780 (0 Guo. II. c. 23) imposing a heavy 
duty on spirituous Honors and prohibiting their sale by re- 
tail. It was superseded in 1743 (10 Geo. II.. e. 0) by moro 
moderate duties. The title is also sometimes given to 
a similar English statute of 1729 (2 Geo. II., e. 17). Also 
called Jekyllt Act.— UnflaTOTOd gin, pure distilled gin. 
gin°t, *. A contraction of given. 
gin 7 * (jin), n. [Australian.] An Australian na- 
tive woman ; an old woman generally. 

An Australian settler’s wife bestows on some poor slaving 
gin a cast-off French lmnnet. 

Kingtley, Two Years Ago, xlil. 

gin-block (jin'blok), n. A 
simple form of tackle-block 
with a single wheel, over 
which a ropo runs, it has a 
hook by which It swings from the 
Jib of a crane or the sheer of a 
gin. X. //. Knight. 
pnete (Bp. pron. chu-na'ta), 
n. [Bp., a horse-soldier: 
boo genet* jennet*.] A 
trooper; a norso-soldicr ; a 
light-cavalry man: so called 
from these soldiers being 
mounted on jennets. Bee 
jennet 1 . Also written genete. 

It woa further swelled by live thousand ginete* or light 
cavalry. PreecoU. 

They sat out promptly, with three thousand genete *, or 
light ravalfy, and four thousand Infantry. 

I mug , Granada, p. 29. 

gin-flu (jin'fls'), n. A drink composed of gin, 
lemon-juice, and effervescing water, with or 
without sugar. 

Neither the succulent cocktail nor the artistic gtn-fiu 
had . . . effect U(Km them. 

Philadelphia Tiniee, May 23, 1880. 

cingt (Ring), n. [< ME. ayntt, ayngc, grnyr, » 
company, people, host, < AH. (late and rare) 
gengo , a company, retinue (s* MLG. gink, going, 
a going, turn, way) (cf. gengan, a secondary 
verb, go, pass), < gangan , go : see gang, r., anil 
cf. gang, which, m the same sense, is of 
Hcand. origin.] A company ; a gang. 

Ciurina |lt.|, the common rascal Itle of galllu slaves, a 
base route, the mariners rail In English ghing. Fiona. 

There's a knot, u ging, a pock, a conspiracy against me. 

Shak. „ M. W. oTw., iv 2. 

Proceeding funlcr I inn met with a whole ning of words 
and phrasos not mine, for he hath maim’d them, and like 
a slyu depraver mangl'd them In this his wicked Ltmlio. 

Milton , Apology for Smectymniius. 

gingal (jin 'gal), n. Another spelling of jingal. 
ginge (ginj), f\ /. [E. dial. Hence pinging.] In 
mintnh, to line (a shaft) with wood or stone. 

gingeley, gingely, gingelly, n. Same as gin- 

1 (j»« ' J* f), ft. and a. [< ME. ginger , gynger, 

’<?, eontr. of gyngnrre. gingirere, gingiver , 
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giber, ML. zingiber, < Gr. ft. . 
Eastern origin : of. Ar. Pen. 
s Skt. grit 



Gin-block. 


„ . of 
(?Turk. 

gen ftftt) ss Skt, griftgavdra, ginger.] L a. The 
rhizome, and also the light-yellow substance of 
the rhizome, of 



nale, a reed-like 
perennial plant 
with annual 
leafy stems 3 or 
4 feet high, and 
flowers in coni- 
cal spikes borne 
on distinct leaf- 
less stems. The 
species Is a native 
of the wanner parts 
of Asia, though not 
known In a wild 
state; it is exten- 
sively cultivated 
throughout tropical 
Asia, and has been 
introduced into 
most other tropical 
countries. The rhi- 
xome has a peculiar 
agroeable, aromat- 
ic odor and a pun- 
gent taste, ana Its 
substance has been 
in use as a spice 
from the remotest 
times. It is distin- 
guished as black or 
white, according as It retains Us dark Integument or has 
had it removed by scraping. The kind now most esteemed 
is known as Jamaica ginger, ami comes maluly from the 
Island of Jamaica. Iu medicine ginger is used as a car- 
minative stimulant, and externally as a rubefacient and 
anodyne, but it Is omployed much more largely as a con- 
diment than as a drug. 

li« alle that Contree grown tho gode Gyngeecre . and 
thorfore thidre gon the Marcbauiitcs for Hplccryo. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 170. 

Ginger shall lie liot i' the mouth too. 

Shot., T. N„ ii. 8. 


gingerbread-work a. Or- 

namental work out, carved, or formed m various 
fanciful shapes, for buildings, furniture, etc.: a 
term oi contempt. 

The rooms are too small, and too much decorated with 
carving and gilding, whldi Is a kind of gingerbread-work 
Smollett, France and Italy, xxx 
And listening, sometimes to a moan, 

Aud sometimes to a clatter, 

Whene'er the wind at night would route 
The gingerbread-work on hia house. 

JetweU, Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott. 

ginger-grass (jin'jGr-griu#), n. 1. The Andro- 
pogon tichamanthus, an aromatic East Indian 
grass, from which the oil known aB oil of gin. 
ger-grass or oil of geranium is distilled.— 2. 
The Panieum glutinoeum, a coarse stout grass 
of Jamaica. 

gingerly (jin'jSr-li), adv. [< ginger* + -ly 2 ] 
Softly; delicately; cautiously; mincingly; dain- 
tily: used especially with reference to manner 
of walking or handling. 

Go gingerly . Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 1203. 

What Is ’fc that you 

Took up so gingerly / Shak., T. O. of V., J. 2. 

Prithee, gentle officer. 

Handle me gingerly, or I fall to pieces. 

Massinger , Parliament of Love, v. 1. 


Ginger-plant ( Zingiber tglcinml*). 
a, flower on larger scale. 


Walk circumspectly, tread gingerly , step warily, lift not 
p one foot till ye have found suro footing for the other 
J. Trapp , On 1 Pet HI. n 


rum Canadetioe, the root of which has an aromatic odor 
and a warm pungent taste. 

n. a. Made of or flavored with ginger. — 
Ginger oordlal, a cordial made of various ingredients 
andflavored with ginger. 

ginger 2 (jin' j6r), a . [In use only in adv. and adj. 
gingerly, q.v.: see also gingemess. The adv. is 
used exclusively with reference to manner of 
walking, or, less frequently, of handling, thus 
giving some color to Skcat’s derivation, namely, 
< Sw. dial, gingla, gtingla, go gently, totter, 
freq. verb from gdng, a going: boo gang, n., ana 
cf. gangling ; cr. also ging, from the same ult. 
source. In this view, tho ad j. , with its sense of 
* brittle, tender, delicate, 9 would be a develop- 
ment from the moro lit. adverb. Tho Scaud. 

« would reg. give an E. verb *gingle , varia- 
*ginger (with hard g in both syllables, 
subject, however, to asBibilation in confor- 
mation to the more common word ginger 1 , n .); 
but no such verb is found.] Brittle; tender; 
delieate. HalliwcU . [Prov. Eng.] 
gingtrade (jin-j£r-ftd'), n. [< ginger 1 + -ade 1, 
in Imitation of lemonade.] An atirated bever- 
age flavored with ginger, 
ginger-ale (jin'jfcr-ar), n. An effervescing 
drink similar to ginger-beer. The name was prob- 
ably adopted by manufacturers to differentiate tlielr pro- 
dilution from the ordinary ginger-lwer. 

ginger-beer (jin'j6r-b§r'), n. An effervescing 
beverage made by fermenting ginger, cream- 
nf-tnrtnr, and sugar with veaBt and water, 
gingerbread (jin'j6r-bred), w. [< ME. ginger- 
bred, -breed; < ginger* + bread.] A kind of sweet 
cake flavored with ginger. It is often made in fan- 
ciful shapes. Tho name was also formerly given to a kind 
of white bread containing nuts, spices, and rose-water. 
They fette him first the sweete wyn, 

And mede eck In a maselyn, 

Aud roial spiceryo 
Of ginge breed that was fill fyn, 


up 


For mv part, I can scarcely rely on the timeliness or ef- 
ficacy of a medicine gingerly administered in 1876, and 
not even expected to operate till 1890. 

W. JL Greg, MImc. Essays, 1st aer., p. 80 

gingerly (jlnM6r-li), a. [< ginger a + -Zyl, after 
gingerly, adv.] Cautious; mincing; dainty. 

The man eyed It with reverence. Then with a gingerly 
gesture lio gave it hack. 

M. N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains. 

gingernesst (jin 'jar-nee), it. [< ginger* + 
-ness.] The character of being ginger; nice- 
ness; delicacy; mincingness. 

Their gingemeee in tripping on toes, like young goats. 

Stubbee, Anat of Abuses (ed. 1696), p. 42. 

gingemut (jin 'jar-nut), n. A small cake fla- 
vored with ginger and sweetened with mo- 
lasses. 

gingerotlS (jin'jar-us), a. [< ginger * + -ms.] 
Kesembling ginger, especially in color or taste. 

Mr. Lammlo takes his gingeroue whiskers In his left 
hand, and bringing them together, frowna furtively at his 
beloved, out of a thick gingerotut bush. 

Dickene, Our Mutual Friend, x. 

ginger-pop (jin 'jar-pop'), n. Ginger-beer, espe- 
cially of a weak and inferior sort. 

gingersn&p (jin'jar-snap), n. A thin brittle 
cake spiced with ginger. 

But Faith, If I told her that her heavenly ginger-enaja 
would not be mode of molasses and flour, would have a 
cry, for fear that she was not going to have any ginger- 
unapt at all. K. S. Pnelpe , Gates Ajar, xii. 

ginger-wine (jin' jar-win' ),«, A beverage made 
with water, sugar, lemon-rinds, ginger, yeast, 
raisins, etc., and frequently fortified with 
whisky or brandy. 

ginger-workt (jin'jar-wark), n. Gingerbread- 
work. 

lienee with thy basket of popery, thy neat of Imagr*, 
and whole legend of ginger-work. 

B. Joneon, Bartholomew Fair, 111 l 

ginge r w ort (jin'jar-wSrt), n. A plant of the 
order Scitammeo!. 

gin gham (ging'am), n. and a. [= D. gingam , 
gingas as G. Dan. Bw. gtngang; the F. form is 
guingan (or It. gingamo , ghingano), according 
to Littrd, from Guingamp, a town in Brittany, 
where this fabric is (said to be) made. Other- 
wise from 5*\.ginggang (Webster), lit. perish- 
able, fading (Heyse).] I. a. A cotton fabric 
woven of plain dyed yarns, in a single color or 
different colors, or of dyed and white varus, 
combined in grayB or other mixtures, checks, 
plaids, or stripes. 

II. a. Made or consisting of gingham. 

gingili (jin'ji-li), if. ris. IndJ The Snamttw 
jnaioum, or benne-plant. Bee benne. Also, 
written gingeley, gingely, gingelly . 
ginging Cfln'jing), n* Ifmbui a. ot ginge 0 .] 
coaUmning, the walling or lining of a shaft 


m 


< OF. genmbre, gtngtmhre, gtngcmbrc, F. gin- 
gembro ss Pr. gingihre, gmgebre ss Bp. gengibre 
ss Pg. gengibre, gengirn ss It. zenzevero, eenzo- 
v cro, camera, gengero, gen glam s* AS. gingiber 
as D. gember (< -F.) aa MLG. gingeber, engewer, 
LG. engeber = MIIG. gtngiftere , also ingewer, G. 
ingwer = Dan. ingefar as Bw. ingefdra, < L. ein- 


Aml lycorys and eek ooiuyue, 
with sugre that Is so trye. 

Chaucer, Sir Tliopas, 1. 148. 

An 1 had bnt one penny In the world, thou shonldithave 
It to buy gingerbread. Shak., L. L. L , v. 1. 

lie brought my little ones a pennyworth of ginger - 
bread mi'll, which my wife undertook to keep for them, 

and gate tlirni hy letters at a time. GoldttnUh, Vicar, xii. , - 

erophyllnm. K ^ 

gingerbread-tree (jin'j^r-bred-trfl), n. l. The 
doom-palm, Hypheme Thebaica. — 2. The Pari- 
narinm macroptiyllum, a rosaceous tree of west- 
ern Africa, bearing a large farinaceous fruit 
which is known as the gingerbread-plnm. 


aruiu.j ui uio Kuma. 

^ngival (Jn-^'val), o. t<h. gingiva, the gums 
+ -ah'] Pertaining to the gums; injphoiica^. 
produced upon or against the gums : sometime^ 
used of certain alphabetie sounds— Qfnxlvai 
line, a reddish streak or margin at the reflected edge 
I various <* 


the gums, characteristic of \ 


k diseases Dungli** 
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(NL., < L. gingiva, 
atM,, inflammation 


giakMtlS Gtoi-Ji-jri'tii), *. 
the gums, 4* -4ty.] In pa\ 
of the gome. 

flngko (glng'M), »• [< J»] 

"Chinese yin-king , 4 silver am 
+ Aiay, apricot* j 1. The Japanese name (also 
current m western countries) of the maiden* 
hair-tree, adopted by Linnaeus (1771) as its ge- 
neric name ; the Salisburia adiantifolia of Sir J. 
E, Smith (1700). Also written gingo and ginkgo . 
—2. [cap*] [ML.] A genus of gymnospermous 
trees, allied to the yew {Taxus), with aiGecions 
flowers, a drupaceous one-seeded fruit, and 
peculiar fan-shaped deciduous leaves. The only 
apatites, Q. bi l oba (alto known m Salieburia adiantifolia ), 
Is a large tree, and Is a native of China and Japan, where 




Giug *» VO»Sa, or SaiitVurim adiantifolia. 
a, *. bnuichleta with male and female flowed, respectively ; e, 
naketl leed, immature ; d, eamo, mature; t, same, deprived of the 
outer deshy testa. 

it is veiy commonly cultivated for ornament. Tlie fruit 
In peculiar in not developing the embryo of the Beeil until 
after ripening. It ia resinous and astringent, but edible 
when roasted, ami is sold for food in Chinese markets. 
In its habit and foliage the tree Is nnlike all other Coni- 
/era, and In cultivation in Euro|>e and America it 1s known 
as the maidenhair-tree , from tlie resemblance of its leaves 
In shape to those of some speclos of Adiantum, and also 
as the gingko or the gingko-trre. 

glngko-tree (ging'ko-tre), N. See gingleo. 

Iii the Mesozoic we have great numbers of lieantfful 
trees, with those elegant fan-shaped leaves characteristic 
‘ Iwliu 


of but one living species, the Saluliurla, or 
China. Damon, Oeol. Hist, of 


of 

lants, p. 18a 
Obsolete spellings of 



giuglet, ginglert, etc. 
jingle, etc. 

gnglMt (jing'glz), *. [Var. of shingle*.] The 
name as shingle*, a disease of the skin. Davies. 

It Is observed of the ginglee, or At. Anthony his lire, 
that it is mortall If it come onco to clip and eucompaase 
tlie whole body. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IX. 1. 00. 

ginglyform (jing'- or gtag'gli-ftrm), a. [Short 
for "glnglumtform, < Gr. ytyyh>goc, a hinge-joint 
(see ginglymutt ), + L. forma, shape.] Like or 
likened to a hinge; ginglymoid: applied to 
joints. 

Plural of qinglymus. 

(jing- or gtng-gli-md'dl), u. pi. 
k[irreg. pi., < Gr. vm^vgoc, a hinge, + ehfof, 
form.] An order of fishes, of the subclass 
Ganoidea. They aro charaeteiised by a bony skeleton. 
oplsttioooBloui vertebne, a preeoraoold arch and coronoiu 
bone, heterooeroal tall, the baaUarllti-boues rudimentary, 
tlie fins with imbricated fulcra, tlie ventrals between tlie 
pectorals and anal, and the body closely covered with 
rhomboid scales. The order comprehends the existing 
family LepidoHddm, containing the Ashes known In tlie 
United States as gate, garpikee, gar/thea. aUinator-gara , 
W-fiahm, etc., and severs! extinot ones. J&. D. Cope. Also 
caJltdidomboganoidaL 

gli-mfi'di-ftn), a. 
alning to or having the char- 
acters of the Ginglymodi. 

H. n. One of the Ginglymodi. 
ginglymoid (jing'- or ging'gli-inoid), a. [< Gr. 
yiyyAvuoeidfa < ytyy^vfwc, a hinge-joint, + eZcfof, 
form.] Hinge-like; of or pertaining to a gin- 
glymus. 

• orging-gli-moi'dal), a. [< 
ymoid + -af.] Same as ginglymoid . 

, (jing- or ging-gli-mos't{i-mjl), 

n. [NL., < Gr. ytyy^vgoc, a binge, 4* errd/ia, 
mouth.] A genus of sharks, typical of the fam- 
• ily Qinglymostomidas: so called because the lip- 
folds appear, to be hinged to each other. 
(Hnglymoitomatidtt (jing- or ging-gli-mos-td- 
mat'l-dS), a. pi [< Ginglymostoma(U) + -idee.] 
Same as Ginglymostomiaa. 


•mid), 
to. 

. (jing # - of ging'gli-mos- 

f-d6), n. pi. [NL . , (Ginglymostoma + -fcto.] 
A family of anarthrous selachians, typified by 
the genus Ginglymostoma , related to the 8cyU 
Midas. They have the first dorsal fin above or liehlnd the 
ventral*, tlie caudal bent upward and provided with a 
basal lobe, and the nostrils confluent with the mouth. 
The principal genera are Gingtymoetoma and Xebnua, 
Also Ginglymoatomatidce. 

Ginglymogtomina (jing- or ging-gli-mo»-to- 
mrne), w. pi. [NL., < GvnglymosUma + -<mr.] 
A subfamily of Scylliida , typified by the genus 
Ginglymo8toma: same as the family Ginglymo- 
stomidas. 

glnglymostomoid (jing- or ging-gli-mos'tp- 
moid), a. and n. I, a. Of or relating to tue 
Ginglymostonidce. 

II. n. A ginglymofitomid. 
lglyi 
ymi( 

joint in a coat of mail, perhaps rodupl. 
y/sv+eiv, carve, out out with a knife : sec glyph.] 
In anat. x a hinge-joint or ginglymoid articula- 
tion ; a oiarthrodial joint permitting movement 
in ono plane only, the result being simple flexion 
and extension. In man the elbow I* strictly a Kingly- 
mus; the interphaJangeal Joints of the Augers and toes 
are also ginglymoid; the knee Is nearly a gfnglyniiiR, ami 
tlie ankle less striotly one.— Qinglymus lateralis, the 
lateral ginglymus, a plvot-Jolut, on the atlo-axold and m- 
dlo-uluar articulations. Also called diarthnme rutatori- 
u§. See diart hroxi* and cyelarthroaia 

dingo (ging'gd), ». See gingko , 1. 

gingras (jmg'gras), n. rLL. *gingras, gin grin a, 
< Gr. yiyypac, a small Phenician Ante or fife of 
high pitch and plaintive tone. LL. gingnre , 
cackle or gaggle, as a gooso, can hardly be re- 
lated.! In anc. music, a small direct flute, 
probably of Phenician origin. Also gingrina. 

gin-horse (jin'hdrs), n. A mill-horse ; a horse 
used for working a gin. 

Men ... so crashed under manhood’s burdens that 
they . . . submit to be driven like gin horaea 

J. C . Shairp , Culture and Religion, p. 27. 

gin-house (jin'hous), n. A building where cot- 
ton is ginned. 

Thu crops of two years were piled up uuder Its capa- 
cious roof, . . . his stately gin-bonne. 

Hartford Cournot, Hupp., June 11, 1H87. 

ginkgo (gingk'gfi), n. See gingko, 1. 

ginkm (jmg'kin), n. A local Irish name of the 
parr or young salmon. 

gin-mill (jin 'mil), n. A low tavern or saloon 
whore spirit is retailed. [Slang, U. S.] 

ITheylcould . . . choose only between the gutter and a 
gin-mill. Christian Union, Juno ltt, 1887. 

ginn, n. HeoHnn. 

ginnet, a. A Middle Eitglisli form of gin I. 

ginner (gin ' 6r),« n. [Also (jwnlc : see under 
gill'.] A gill (of a fish). (Scotch.] 


GMottmN&nt 

ginnjt (jin'i), a' [< gin* + -yi.] Crafty; tend- 
"ingto entrap. 

Theee feUowes with their ginny phreesee and Italionate 
discourses so set aAre the braving thoughts of our young 
gentlewomen. Xizon, Scourge of Corruption (1615> 

ginny-carriage (jin / i-kar # aj), «. [< 

(appar. tor jinny, Jenny) + carriage.] A i 
strong carnages used in Great Britain for con- 
veying materials on a railway, 
ginonrt, n. See ginnonr. 
gin-palaoe (iin'paPas), M. [< gin » + palace.] 
A gaudily decorated gin-shop. [Great Brit- 
ain.] 

The theatres and nlaces of amusement nre brilliant with 
gd% and it is gas which makcB tlie splendour of tlie gxn- 
palace. W. Hemnt, Fifty Years Ago, p. si. 

gin-rlag (jin'rinp), «. [< gin* + ring*.] The 

circle round which a horse moves in working a 
gin or horse-whim. 

ginseng (jin'seng), n. [= F. Sp. It. ginseng a 
Pg. ginsffo a D. G. ginseng, etc., < Chinese jm- 
tsan oTiinshcn, ginseng: a name said by Grosier 
to signify 4 the resemblance of a man,’ or man’s 
thigh, in allusion to the frequently forked root 
(c*f. Iroquois garmtoguen , ginseng, lit. ‘legs and 
t highs separated’). By others the Chinese name 
is said to mean ‘first of plauts.’ The resem- 
blance to a man found in the forked root of the 
mandrake (the fancy being assisted by the form 
of the name) has led to similar superstitious 
beliefs about that plant: see mandrake .] A 
plant of the genus Aralia (Panax); also, the 
root of this plant, which is highly valued as a 



(Scotch.] 

(jiu'ot)', n. An obsolete form of jennet*. 
ginniet, «. An obsolete spelling of guinea. 
ginnie-cockt, ginnie-hent, n. Obsolete spell- 
ings of guinea-cock, gmnea-hen. 

\n. niE.gtnnyng,gynnyng; 
Gt. beginning.] Beginning. 


lUgB U» HKHHWWWB-, 

giimlng^t (rin'ing), i 
verbal n. of gin 1 , v. 


Curtayn I ain ful llki* indeedo 
To hym that cehUj In ertho his seode, 
I nath joyc of tho tie wo spryns 


Branch untl Root of Ginseng ( Amlim Ginutif, 

tonic and stimulant by the Chinese, who ascribe 
to it almost miraculous powers. Tim Manchnrlan 
Is most esteemed, and sells for several tauls per Hang, or 
Chinese ounce (040 grains). The trim ginseng, A . Ginteng, 
Is a native of northern Chinn and Corea A ipiinnue/olia, 
is a very closely allied species of tho eastern United States, 
and ItH roots have been largoly exported to China as a 
sulmtltiite for tlie true ginseng. Thu only medli Inal effect 
in either case la that of a mild aromatic stimulant.— Dwarf 
ginseng, tlie Aralia tnfoUa, a low species of tho United 
States, with a globose pungent root, 
gin-shop (jin'shop), n. A shop or house where 
gin is retailed ; a dram-shop. 

Tlie low black houses were us Iiuinlmnto as so many 
rows of coal-scuttles, save where at fmiucut corners, from 
n gin-aboil, there was alinro of light more brutal still than 
tho darkness. The Century, X XXVII. 220. 


ginglymodlan (jing- or 
ana n. L a. Pertaining 


And _ . 

Whan It grenuth in tlie gynnymr. 

yfai/i. of the Hoee, 1. 4882. 

In myself rcstyth my reyneynge, 

It Iinth no gynnyng ne non nude. 

Coventry Play, q noted in Strutt’* Sjiurts and Pastimes, 

fp. 229. 

Objalll* 3 (jjn'injt), «. [Verbal u. at gin*, r.] the power fivefold, lirande. 

The operation of separating the seeds from cot- gin- wheel (jin'liwel), ». 1. The 

ton by means of a gin. ^ * ^ « 

gjnnlng leggf (gin 'ing-los), a. [ME. gynnyngles ; 

~< ginning! + -less.] Without beginning. 

o Lordo, Alpha and 


gin-Bling (jin 'sling'), n. A cold lievorage com- 
posed o? gin and plum or atirated water, with 
sugar, and lemon or other flavoring material, 
gin-tadkle (jin'tuk 4 'l), n. A system of pullevs 
consisting of a double and a triple block, the 
standing end of the fall being made fast to llie 
double block, which m movable. It increases 


iv uuruu, nipua ami bs, 

0 cmllesso code, O gonnyngle* gy tilling. 

Pallailiue, lIuMbondrle (K. K. T. 8.), p. 178. 

ginnle (gin'l), n. Same as ginner. [Scotch.] 
ginnourt, ginonrt, n. [ME., also ginnur, < OF. 
gineor, by apherosis from engineer, enginer : see 
engincr .] A contriver; an Engineer. 

" Kloriz," he sede, "leue man, 

Ihc benti? rod that the tho can, 

Wend toinore3e to Urn Tnr 
Also thn were a gild ginnur ." 

King Horn (E. E. T. S ), p. flo. 

rinmw iBl y t, [< ME. *ginnous (< OF. ginu * , 
~by apheresis from engines, etc., ingenious: see 
enginous) + -ly 2 .] By ingenuity or stratagem. 

git, if men se hem, thei wol come vpon him gynnouelg, 
that he ne be take and slayn. 

Quoted in William q/Palemc (E. E, T. 8.), Notes, p. xxix. 


r saw or the 

brush-wheel of a cotton-gin.— 2. The lifting- 
pulley sometimes used with a gin or with any 
shaft-sinking apparatus, 
globertite (j6-b(*rt'It), n. [After tho Italian 
chemist G. A. Gtoberti (1761-1834).] Magne- 
sium carbonate; tho mineral magnosite. 
giocoso (jo-ko'so), a. [It., < L. jocosuH, play- 
ful : see Jocose .] In mime, humorous ; sport i ve ; 
playful : noting passages to bo so rendered. 
Giottesqne (jot-tesk'), a. and n. [< Giotto (see 
def.) + -estfw).] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Florentine painter, sculptor, and architect 
Giotto (bom about 1276, died 1336), a central 
figure in the development of the arts in Ituly, 
or to his work or manner. 

A mixture of Giottevque lifAuenccs 

Quarterly Her., rXI.V 110. 

2. Characteristic or suggestive of Giotto; hav- 
ing some resemblance to Giotto’s style or work: 
as, Giottesqne drawing ; a Giottesqne picture. 


Giotteflqne 

Q, n. An artist resembling Giotto in his 
work or manuer : specifically, a follower of the 
artistic school or Giotto. [Rare.] 

Thu (JwttrMipip* - among whom I Include the immediate 
precursor*, sculptors ns well hh painters, of Giotto 

Contemporary lit id., LI Win. 

sip 1 (jip), v. pret. and pp. flipped, ppr. gip- 
mug. Another form of gw*, 2. 

gip 15 , w. Hoo gyp. 

Gfpciant, Gipcient, n. See Gipsen. 

gipcieret, ». 8am« as gipser . 

gipet, n. [ME. gypc , < OF. gipe, jupc, F. jupe, 
a petticoat, a skirt : see gipon, jupon, j An up- 
per frock or cassock. 

And high shoes knoppori with daggcs 
That frouncen like a <|uallu pljiv 
Or botes revelyng us a mil^ 

Rom. of the /tone, 1. 7204. 

gipont, ». Hume as jupon. 

SiPBt. »• and v. Heo gypsc. 

xipset, n. and r. Hoc gypsc. 

Gipaent, ft. [Early mod. E. also Gipson , Gypson , 
Gipcicn , Gipcian , Gyplian , abbr. of Egtpcten , 
Egipcian, Egyptian: hoc Egyptian, Gipsy.] A 
Gipsy. 

Curies (said he) I incnne me to disguise 
In some strange haldt, after uncouth wise, 

Or like u rilgrim, nr a f.ymitcr, 

Or like u (Jijmhu , or a Jnggeler. 

S/wnser, Mother ITiih. Tale, 1. 80. 

The klugen miiJeHiiu ulioutc a twelfmoneth past gave a 
pardotme to a company of lewde personues within UiIh 
real me culling themselves Gijwyanit, for a most shamfull 
and detestable murder eominytted anionges them. 

Cromwell, To the Lord I'resideiit of Murches of Wales, 

l Dec. a, 1M7. 

Kotlgh grisly beard, eyes staring, visHgo wan, 

All part lit, and niinnohiirnd, and dofonn’d In sight, 

In line lie looktfto make a true description) 

In fneu like deatli, in ciillur like a Gypttan. 

Sir J Jlarruif/ltm , tr. of Arlostoa Orlando Furloso, 

Lxxlx. bti. 

gipsert, gipsiret, w. [Also gipcierc; < ME. gip- 
ser, gypsvr, gypsere, gypryere, < AF. gipser, OF. 
gihccicrc, a pouch or purso, prop, a game-pouch: 
see gibicrA A pouch or hag carried at, the 
side, whether slung from the shoulder or sus- 
pended from the belt; ©specially, the pilgrim’s 
pouch. 

An aulas, and a gipser al of silk 
Hung at ills glrdel. 

Chanoer, Gen. lYol. to G. T. f 1. 3T»7. 

tfpsery, gypsery (iip'se-ri), pi. {ppsencs, 

Aypscnm (-m). [< Ihpsy, Gypsy, + -cry . J 

Bame as gipsyry. 

Near the elty I Philadelphia] arc three distinct sq/pxrnV*, 
where tu aummer-tlmo ilie wagon and the tent may \m 
found. t\ G. Leland, The Gypsies. 

\ gypsify (jip 'Hi-fi), t\ t.; pret. and pp. 

. 9*9 flmtfcd, ppr. gjpsifying, gypsifymg. 
_ Gipsy, Gypsy, + -/y.] To cause to rcsemblo 
a Gipsy, as by darkening the skin. 

With msty bacon thus I giptify thee. 

Middleton , More Dissemblers besides Women, !▼. 1. 

gipsiret, ». See gipser. 

gipBismt, n. 8amo as gijwyistn. 

The companion of his travels Is some foulc snnnebnrnt 
Queaue, that since the terrible statute |5 Elk., e. 20] re- 
canted ffyrmitnne, and Is termed pedleresse. 

.Sir T. Overbur# (1610), quoted In Klbton-Tumer’s 
(Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 003. 
Are then the Sibyls dead? what Is become 
Of the loud oracles? are the augnros dumb? 

Live not the Magi that so oft reveal’d 
Natures Intents? is giptisme quito repeal'd* 

Randolph , Poems (1043). 

glpsologist, gypsologist (jip-sol'o-jist ), ». [ < 
gipsology , gyimtogy, + -ist.j A student of gi]H 
sology. 
gipsology, 

Gypsy, + ■ 


language, manners, and customs of the Gipsies. 
Gipsbnt, fi. Hoe Gipson, Gipsy . 
gtosOUfit. a. Same as gypseous . 
ufpgy, Wmm (jip'si), t». and a, [Also Gipsey, 
Gyimy, formerly also Gijnric, Gijtson , Gypson; 
a reduced form of the early mod. E. Gipsen, 
Gipcicn , Gypmcn, Gypcian, Giptian , by apheresis 
from Egipcim, Egypcian , Egyptian , the Gipsies 
being popularly supposed to bo Egyptians, a 
belief reflected by their names in some other 
languages, as Bp. Fg. Gitano (s E. Egyptian ), 
NGr. IV^roc, Turk. Qibti(z=Yu Copt**, Egyptian), 
Albanian Jerk (Egyptian), Hung. Pharao ndpek 
(Pharaoh’s people), Turk. Farawni, ML. KnU- 
ani, etc. They were also called Saracens . The 
F. name is Jtohmwn (whence E. Bohemian, a 
vagabond), D. Hctflen (heathen), Hw. Tatars, 
Ddn. Tutor (Tatar, Tartar), W« Crwydrtail , Crwy - 
dryn (vagabond), etc. The most wide-spread 
name appears in It. Zingaro , Ztngano , Sp ..Zin- 
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Dan. Zipeuner, 8w. Zigenare, 
“gdn, Hung, dgany, Turk. 
„ , w \inganind. AteiganinU, Bulg. 

Atsigan, ML. Athinganus, NGr. tKtHyyavoc, ’Ar- 
mynavoe, identified by MUdosioh with ’AtUyyavoi, 
a separatist sect in Asia Minor (< Gr. o- priv. 
+ Otyydvetv , touch), with whom he supposes the 
Gipsies to have been popularly confused with 
reference to their locality or to their supposed 
religious belief. The Ar. name is Kardmt 
(villain), Pers. Kar&ehi (swarthy), etc.; the 
Gipsy name is Bom (lit. man), whence Romani , 
Romany, the name of their language .] I, pi. 
Gipsies, GypsiesG siz). 1. One of a peculiar vag- 
abond race which appeared in England for the 
first time about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and in eastern Europe at least two 
centuries earlier, and is now found in every 
country of Europe, as well as in ports of Asia, 
Africa, and America. The Gipsies are distinguisha- 
ble from the peoples among whom they rove by their bodily 
appearance and by their language. Their forms are gen- 
erally light, lithe, and agile : akin of a tawny color ; eyes 
large, black, and brilliant; lialr long, coal-black, and of- 
ten ringleted; month well shaped ; and teeth of dandlng 
whiteness. Ethnologists generally concur in regarding 
the Gipsies as descendants of some obscure Hindu tribe. 
They pursue various nomadic occupations, being tinkers, 
basket-maker*, fortune-tellers, dealers In horses, etc., are 
often expert musicians, and are emitted with thievish 
propensities. They appear to bo destitute of any system 
of religion, but traces of various forms of paganism are 
found Til tnelr language and customs. The name (ftps# 
Is also sometimes applied to or assumed by otlior vagrants 
of like habits. 

O this false soul of Egypt t this grave charm, .... 
Like a right gipop, liaLli, at fasL and loose, 
beguil'd me to tlio very henrL of loss. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 10. 

The Egyptian and Cliuldcau strangers 
Known by the name of Gppncs shall henceforth 
lki lianlshed from tlio realm. 

Longfellow, Spanish Student, ill. 2. 

2. Tlio language of the Gipsies. Tills language, 
which the Giiislos call Romany chiv or chib, is a Hindu 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, but much corrupted by 
udmixture with the tongues of the peoples among whom 
they have sojourned. Thus, in the vocabulary of the An- 
gkn Scottish Gipsies there are Greek, Slavic, Human Ian, 
Magyar, German, and French Ingredients, evidencing that 
they had sojourned in the countries where these lan- 
guages are spoken. 

3. \l. c.] A person exhibiting any of the quali- 
ties attributed to Gipsies, os darkness of com- 
plexion. trickery in trade, arts of cajolery, and 
eHtxwinlly, as applied to a young woman, play- 
ful freedom or innocent roguishness of action 
or manner. 

Laura, to his lady, was hut a kitchen- wench; . . . Dido, 
a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipsy. Shak., K. and J., 11. 4. 

A slave I am to Clara's eyes ; 

Tlio tfipoy knows her jsiwer and flies. Prior. 

4. [ l . c.l Kant., a small winch or crab used on 
board sldp: Bame as gipsy-winch . — 5. [f. <?.] 
The gipsy-moth (which boc). 

II. a . 1. Of. pertaining to) or resembling a 
Gipsy or the Gipsies. 

God send the Gypsy lasslo hero, 

And not the Gypsy man. 

Longfellow, Spanish Student, ill. fi. 

The traveller who comes on the right day inay come In 
for a gipty fair at Duino. if. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 67. 

2. Unconventional ; outdoor ; considered as re- 
sembling the free life of a Gipsy. 

The young ladies insisted on making It the first of the 
scries of alfresco gipsy meals. 

A. J. Shand , Shooting the Rapids, 1. 170. 
Gipsy hat or bonnet, a woman's bonnet with large side- 
flaps 

Whether 

The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gypsy bonnet 
Do the iioatcr and completer. 

Tennywn, Maud, xx. 

Gipsy sweat. Seo the extract 

Most, of them f convict*] are In a shiver— or, as they 
sometimes call It, a mnmf «wof — from cold and from long 
exposure to rain. G. Kennan, The Century, XXXV1X. 186. 
Gipsy table, a light table made for covering with a tex- 
tile material, and often used for displaying embroidery, 
tii|H>»try, etc.— Gipsy wagon, a wagon or van resembling 
a dwelling-house on wheelsTuiclualng conveniences for 
deeping aud preparing food, as used by Gipsies, peddlers, 
surveyors, traveling photographers, aud other iwrsons 
wIiihk) business is migratory. 

lipsy, gypsy (jip'si), «. <.5 pret. “d pp. flip- 
tied, wMw-Ppr. 0VP*e*p- l<G'm, 

Gypsy, *.] To picnic ; play at Doing a Gipsy. 

In the days when we went gypsying, 

A long time ago, 

The lads and lassies In their best 
Were dressed from top to toe. 

a. Rainrford, Gypsying. 

The yonng English are flue animals, full of blood ; and 
when they have 110 wars to breathe their riotous valors in, 
they seek for travels as dangerous as war, diving Into 
maelstroms; swimming Ifellespnnts; . . . gypsying with 
Borrow In Spain and Algtor*. 

Rmorton, Prose Works, II. 851. 
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Her misery had reached a point at which gypoydom was 
her only refuge. a George JRiot, Mill on the Floes, L 11. 

2. Gipsies collectively. 

gipsy-nerb (jip'si-Grb), w. A book-name for 
the water-hoarhound, Lycopus Europoem. 
gipsy-herring Gjip'si-her^ing), w. AloealSeotch 
name of the pilchard. 

gipsyin*, gypsying (Jip'ri-iM), *. CVerbaiu. 
or gipsy, gypsy, v.J 1. The Gipsy mode of life 
or conduct; the act of consorting with or liv- 
ing like GipBies. 

I, lu pity of this trade of gyptying, 

Being base, Idle, and slavish, offer you 
A state to settle you. 

Middleton and Rowley , Spanish Gypsy, iv. 1 
The act of playing Gipsy, or making holiday 
the woods and fields; pienicking. 
glpaylam, gypeytam (ilpfsi-im), *». l< Gipsy, 
Gypsy, + -wm. Of. gipstsmA 1. The state or 
condition of a Gipsy.— 2. The Arts and prac- 
tices of Gipsies; cajolery; flattery; deception. 

True gypeyiem conststa'ln wandering about, in preying 
upon the Geutileo, but not living amongst them. 

Borrow, Wordbook of Eng; Gypsy. 

>'si-m6th), n. A moth, Qoneria or 
fmna'dt8par of naturalists, the sexes of 
ich differ much in appearance, the male 
being blackish-brown and the female grayish- 
white: so called in England. Also called gipsy. 

pi. gipsyrics , 

, + -ry. Cf. 
, _ place of en- 
campment for Gipiies. Also gipsery , gypsery. 

Metropolitan gypayrie* —Wandsworth, 1804. Tito gyp- 
sies are not the solo occupiers of Wandsworth grounds. 
Htrange, wild guests ore to be found there who, without 
being gypsies, have much gypayism in their habits, aud 
who far exceed the gypsies in number. 

Quoted in Ribton-Tumer'e Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 508. 

gipsy-winch (jip'si-wineli), it. A small winch 
with drum, ratchet, and pawl, and fittings for 
attaching it to a post. The handle la set In a cap 
revolving on an axis, and is provided with a pair of pawls 
and a ratchet, so that the winch can he worked either by 
a rotary motion or by a reciprocating action of the handle, 
like that of a punch. By the latter method a gain of power 
is secured. 

gipsywort. gy psywort (jip'si-wCrt), ft. A book- 
name for tho Jjycopus Europams . 

Giptiant, Gyptiant, n. Bee Gipsen. 

flow now, Giptiant All a-mort, knave, for want of com- 
I>any. G. Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, L, li. 0. 

glp-tub (jip'tub), n. Bame as gib-tub. 

Glraffa (ji-raf'fi), ft. [NL., < ML. girafa: see 
giraffe.] The typical genus of Giraffldai. G. C. 

C. Storr , 1780. Also called Camelopardalis. 

giraffe (ji-raf '), n. [Formerly also jaraff; = 

D. G. Dan. giraffe = Sw. giraff, < F. giraffe 
= It. giraffa, < Bp. Pg. girafa (NL. giraffa) = 
Pers. zardf = Hind, tariff a, < Ar. zardf. zarflfa, 
zorafa, a giraffe. In ME. in the corrupted form 
gerfaunt, q. v.] 1. The camelopara, Giraffa 
Camelopardalis or Camelopardalis giraffa, a ru- 
minant animal inhabiting various parts of 
Africa, and constituting the only species of its ‘ 
genus and family, it Is the tallest of all animals, a 
full-grown male reaching tlio height of 18 or 20 feet. This 
great stature is mainly due to tho extraordinary length of 
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Giraffe (GtrafTm emmel&mrdmNt). 

the neck, in which, however, there are but seven vertebne, 
as is nsnal in mammals. It has two bony exqreaoeneee on 
its head resembling horns covered with skin. It feeds upon 
the leaves of trees, which lie great height and Its prehen- 
sile and extensile tongue enable It to procure eaoly. It 
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rarely attempta to pick up food from the grand, ft* 
oolor la usually light-fawn marked with darter spots, and 
passing Into white on the nnderparts and some portions of 
thellmba. It Is a mild and inoffensive animal, and tn cap* 
tlvity la very gentle and playfuL 

The gfrage Is, In some respects, intermediate between 
the hollow-horned and solid-horned ruminants, though 
partaking more of the nature of the deer. Owen, Anat 

9. [nap.] The constellation Camelopardalis.— 

8. In mining, a ear of peculiar construction, 
used in the mines on toe Comstock lode, to 
run on the inclines. — 4- A kind of upright 
spinet, used toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

(ji-raf'id), n. One of the Giraffidw; a 
camelopard. 

(HraflLd* (ii-raf'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Qiraffa + 
-4 As.] A family of ruminant artiodactyl ungu- 
late mammals, having the placenta polycotyle- 
donary and the stomach quadripartite with 
developed psalterium, the cervical vertebras 
much elongated, the dorsolumbars declivous 
backward, and horns present only as frontal 
apophyses covered with integument; the gi- 
raffes or camelopards. The family contains bat 
one living species, the giraffe. Also Camvlo- 
par didos, Camelopardaliaas. 

CHrafflna (jir-ft-fi'n|). n. pi [NL., < Qiraffa + 
-ina: see giraffe.] A family of ruminant ani- 
mals, also called Dmexa, containing only one 
living species, the giraffe: same as Giraffidw. 
The sivatherimn ana some other Bivalik fossils 
are related to it. 

Oiraffaidea (iir-a-foi'd^-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Gi- 
raffa + -oiaea.j The gir&mdB as a super- 
family, conterminous with Giraffidw. T. util, 
1872. 

Giraldesi&n (jir-al-dfi'si-ftn), a. Pertaining to 
the French anatomist J. A. C. Girald&s (bom 
1808).— Qlraldeslan organ, the organ of Giraidfes, tho 
parautdyiuus. 

pmadole (jir'au-dol), n. [< F. girandole = 8p. 
gtrdndtUa = Pg. giranduta , < It. girandola, a 
chandelier, shift, maze, < girare, < L. ayrare , 
turn: soo gyre, gyrate.] 1. A branched light- 
holder, whether for eandles or lamps, whether 
standing on a foot (see candelabrum ) or serving 
as a bracket projecting from the wall. The 
former is the more common signification in 
English uso. 

This room . . . waa adorned at close interval* with 
girandole* of ailver and mothur-of-pearl. Ihtlwcr. 

9. A kind of revolving firework ; a pyrotech- 
nic revolving sun; also, any revolving jet of 
similar form or character: as, a girandole of 
water. 

A triton of brasso hold* a dolphin that caata a girandola 
of water neere SO foote high. Evelyn* Wary, April 1, 1044. 

8. A piece of jowelry of pendent form, often 
consisting of a central larger pendant surround- 
ed by smaller ones.— *4. In fort., a connection 
of Boveral mine-chambers for tne dofense of 
the place of arms of the covered way. 

glrantf, n. An obsolete spelling of gj/rant. 

girasoL girasole (jir'a-sol, -sol), n. [< F. gWa- 
sol = Bp. Pg. girasol, < It. girasole, sunflower, 
fire-opal, < girare , turn (see gyre). + sole, the 
sun (see sol). Cf. turnsole, parasol.) A mineral, 
also Known as fire-opal It is a tranaparent variety 
of opal, usually milk-white, bluish-white, or aky-blue, 
and reflects a reddish glow in any bright light, whence 
it# name. 

Upon his [an elophant'a] back, which was covered with 
a magnificent Persian carpet, . . . stood a sort of ostrade, 
. . . constellated with onyx stones, cornelians, chrysolites, 
lapls-laauli, and giraeole. 

2. Hearn, tr. of Gautier's Cleop. Nights, p. 241. 

glratet, «. i. An obsolete spelling of gyrate. 

gird 1 (g&rd), v. pret. ana pp. girt or girded, 
ppr. girding. [< ME. girden, gerden, garden , < 
AS. gyrdan = OB. gurdian, gurdan = D. gar- 
den ss MLG. gorden, LG. gorren = OHG. gurten, 
eurten, MHG. gurten , gurten , G. gurten ss Ieel. 
gyrdha as Sw. gforda ss Dan. 0®rde f gird; weak 
verbs, allied to Goth, bi-gairdan, inclose (cf. 
E. begird), from the same root as Goth, gards a 
AS. gmra, E. yard?, garth 1 , garden^girih ; see 
garth 1 , girth, garden, yard?.} 1. To bind or 
eonfine oy encircling with any flexible mate- 
rial, as a cord, bandage, or eloth: as, to gird 
the waist with a sash. 

No nor very fast wylle he ronne neyther, whiche how 
lytle so euer he hath on his baoke, is yet so harde and 
strayght gyrte therein, that vneth canno he drawe his 
breath. Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 1402. 

All women ... did gird themselves so high that the 
distance betwixt their shoulders and their girdle seemed 
to be but a little handful! CtrytU, Crudities, L 80. 

Then Christian began to gird up his loins, and to ad- 
dress himself to his Journey. 

JPwiysfi, Pilgrim’s P rogram, p. 101. 
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9. To make fast by binding; put on by tying 
or fastening: usually with on ; as, to gird on a 
sword. 

Over all they wear an half-sleeved coat girt unto them 
with a towelL Sandyt, Travalles, p. 60. 

They were enjoined both to sleep and to worship with 
the sword girt on their side, in token of readiness for ac- 
tion. Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 

Diana's feet pressed down 

The forest greensward, and her girded gown 

Cleared from the brambles fell about her thigh. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, III. 101. 

8. To surround; encircle; encompass; inclose. 

Hail to the erowu by Freedom shaped — to gird 

An English Sovereign's brow. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 

The hillsides bleak and bare 
That gird my home. 

O. W. Holmes , An Evening Thought. 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host. 

Emerson , The Problem. 

4. To invest; clothe; dress; furnish; endue. 

“So god me helper *elde Gawuln, “that I shall neuer 
be with swerde girt* till that ho mo girder 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.), 11. 100. 

Because ho had not yet received the Order of Knight- 
hood, he was by Henry Earl of Lancaster girt solemnly 
with the Sword, and on the first Dfty of February follow- 
ing was crowned at Westminster by Walter Reginald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Baker, Chronicles, p. 110. 

The Son . . . appear'd. 

Girt with omnipotence. Milton, P. L, vii. 194. 

The sights with which thou torturest gird my soul 

With new endurance. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 1. 1. 
To gird one's salt (a) To tighten the girdle and tuck 
up loose garments by means of it, in preparation for a Jour- 
ney or for toil. 

Verily, verily. I say unto thee, When thou wast young, 
thon gxrdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou woula- 
est John xxl. 18. 

Honee— (b) Figuratively, to brace the mind or spirit for 
any offort or trial. 

gird 1 (g6rd), n. [Bo., also girr; other forms of 
girth, q. v.j A hoop, especially one for a bar- 
rel; tub, or the like. 

What alls ye, what ails ye, Fair Annie, 

That ye make ale a moan? 

Has your wine barrels cast the girds, 

Or is your white bread gone? 

Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. 196). 

gird 2 (g6rd), v. [< ME. gtrden, gerden, gyrden, 
garden, garden, strike, thrust, smite (frequently 
with reference to cutting off the head) ; prob. 
orig. 1 strike with a rod/ < gerd, gierd, usually 
with pulatal gerd, yerd , a rod, yard : see yard 1 . 
Bee gride, a doublet of gird?.] I. trans. If. 
To strike ; smite. 

To thlse cherles two lie gan to preyu 
To aleen him and to girden of his head. 

Chaucer , Monk's Tale, L 660. 

9. To, lash with the tongue ; gibe ; reproach 
severely; taunt; upbraid. 

Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird the gods. 

Shot., Cor., 1 1. 

Now to use these flue taunts ami girds to his enemies, 
it was a part of a good orator ; but so commonly to gird 
every man to make the people laugh, that won him great 
ill-will of many. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 72L 

His life Is a perpetuall Satyre. and ho is still girding the 
ages vanity ; when tills very anger shewes he too much es- 
teenies it 

Bp. Earle, Micro-coamographie, A Discontented Man. 
II. intrans. If. To leap or spring with vio- 
lence; rush. 

Merlin leddu a trauorae tiU tliol come vpon hem be- 
hynde, and thau the! girde in a tnonge hum orewelly. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 690. 

His page gave Ills horse such a lash with his whlppe, 
that he made him so to gird forward, as the very points of 
the darts came by the horse tayle. 

North, tr. at Plutarch, p. 620. 

9, To gibe; jeer; moek. 

Men of aU sorts take a pride to gird at me. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1.2. 

They say you have nothing but Humours, Bevels, and 
Satires, that gird ... at tho time. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster, 111 1. 

The girl was confused by his ehangedaspeot, his eager, 
restless talk, hU fierce girding at his patient wife. 

M. N. Murfret, Teunossee Mountains, Lost Creek. 

gird 9 (gfcrd), n. [< airdP, v.] If. A stroke with 
a switch or whip ; hence, a twinge or pang. 

Conscience by this means Is freed from many fearful 
girds and twinges which the atheist feels. TiUotson. 

We have now and then instances of men who lead very 
flagitious lives, and yet feel not any of these qualms or 
guirds of conscience. Bp. Attsrbury, Sermons, II. xvl 

My heart relented, and gave me several girds and twitch- 
es for the barbarous treatment which I had shown to Mrs. 
Luoy. Stssls, Lover, No. 7. 

9f. A short sudden effort; a spurt 


(lrdlsf-bMm 

Like a haggard, Iron know not where to take him. He 
hunts well for a gird, but is soon at a loss. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, L 476. 

8. A sneer; a gibe; a taunt; a stroke of sar- 
casm. 

For as I am rcadlo to satlsflo the reasonable, so I have 
a gird in store for the raller. Lodge, Fig for Momua, Pref. 

A gird at the jwpo for Ills sauclnesse in Clod's matters. 

Reginald Seott . 

glrdelt. n. A Middle English form of girdle 1 . 
girder 1 (gfcr'dftr), H. [< gird* + -er 1 .) 1. One 
who or that which girds, binds, or encircles. 
Specifically — 2. A main beam of either wood 
or iron, resting with euch end upon a wall or 
pier, used to support a superstructure or a su- 
perincumbent weight, as a floor, the upper wall 
of a house, the roadway of a bridge, or the liko. 
Wooden girders, when in two <u more pieces, take tho 
form of built-up Imams, arched la'imis, or compound beams. 
When composed of upper uud lower horizontal mem- 
bers, united by vertical and diagonal pieces, tlie girder 
is callod a lattice-girder. When reinforced by iron rods 
a wooden beam may form a trussed girder Iron girders 



Git ilen. (in crou-xoction) 


a to /, wrought-iron girdert., m to m, ciut-lmn girders; am, box- 

S iller; S, compound I-girder, cl, com pound-1 wmn girder; 4d, 
girder. 

are simple or compound, ami are made of cast-iron or 
wrought-iron, or both combined. Tlie most simple form 
Is the common rolled or cast I- or T-hoam ('ompound 
beams are composed of Plato- and angle-irons built to- 
gether In various forms, (lie most Biinplu having a plate- 
iron web united to upper and lower plate-lrou members 
by means of angle-irons. More complicated forms Include 
girden with two web* (tho bats-girder), or with three or 
more webs, or with grouini of rolled 1 teams united. Iron 
girden also appear in many latticed forms, and an* largely 
used In bridge-building, (ftce bridge, girder -bridge.) Avery 
notable and extensive usu of girders is in the structure of 
elevated railroads. Also called girding-beam. 

What girder binds, what prop tho frame sustains Y 

Blockmark, Creation, Iv. 
A beam which is intended to be supported at <neh end, 
and to carry its load between the ends, is culled a girder. 

R S. Ball, Expel Mechanic*, p. 221. 
Arched girder. Bee arched beam, under arched — * Con- 
tinuous girder, a girder with more than two supports. 
— Flate-fron girder, a girder constructed either of 
wrought-iron plates rolled with flanges or of lint plates 
supported by angle-irons. Stiffening girder, a truss 
used to stiffen a BiistteiiHioii- bridge. 

girder 8 (gfer'dGr), n. r< U ir(i ' 2 + -w 1 -] One 
who giros or gibeti; a satirist. 

We great girder * call it a short say of sharp wit. 

Lyly, Alexander and CaiujMwpe, til. 2. 

gi rder-bridge (gfr'rifr-brij), n. A bridge in 
which the support is afforded by girders or 
beams. At the period of development of railway con- 
struction many bridges were built with cast-iron girders ; 
the limit of safe siwin of such was generally accepted as 40 
feet. This limitation, and the treacherous nature of the 
material, led to the sulistltution of wrought-iron formed 
into plates, which were placed vertically and strengthened 
and stiffened hv angle-irons. The latter fonn of construc- 
tion culminated in the box-girder bridge or tubular bridge. 
Bridges with framed girders are mqre generally callod 
truss-bridge * or arehed-girder bridges. See arched-beam 
bridge, under bridge*, 1. 

girding 1 (gfcr'ding), n. [Verbal n. of gird 1 , t>.] 
1. Tho act of binding, confining, or retaining 
with a girdle : usually with up. 

Patience is (as It wore) the girding up of the soul, which 
like the girding up of the body gives it both strength and 
decency too. Bouth, Works, X. iv 

2. Tho use or office of a girdle in retaining gar- 
ments; also, something girded on. 

And instead of a stomacher, a girding of sackcloth. 

Isa. Ilf. 24. 

giltUng 8 (g6r'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of gird?, t>.] 
Gibing; taunting; sarcastic. 

It could not but go deep into thy soul, to hear these 
bitter and girding reproaches from them thou earnest to 
save. Bp. Hall, The Crucifixion. 

girding-beun (g&r'ding-bem), n. Same as 
girder 1 , 2. 



girding-hook 

{■hook (gte ' ding-httk),* ». A resping- 
tiook. Davies. 

The oats, oh the oats, 'tie the ripening of the onto ! . 

All the day they lwve lieen dancing with their flatus of 
white, 

Waiting for the girding-hook hi lie the nags' delight 

Ji. IK lUucktnore f Exmoor Harvest Hong (Lorna 
(Doone, xxix.). 

girdle 1 (gAr'dl), n - [Early rood. E. also //ir- 
thcll; < ME. girdcl, gordcl, gurdel , < AH. ggrdcl, 
a ] ho gyrdvlH (= OFries. gordcl = D. gordcl = 
M LG. gordcl = OHG. gurtil, gurtila, MUG. G. 
gurtcl = lool. gyrdhill as Sw. gordcl ), a girdle, < 
gyrdan , gird: see dtfrtfi.J 1. A band, twit, or 
xoiio ; something drawn round tho waist of n 
person and fastonod: as, a girdle of fine linen; 
a leathern girdle. The primary use of tin* girdle Is to 
confine to thu person the long flowing garments ancient- 
ly, and still In some countries, worn by isitli men and 
women , and it is now frut|iiontly used in women s dress 
(commonly called a belt ) and in military costume (a Ml 
or sash). (See eestusi.) Tile girdle lias also served for the 
support of weapons, utensils, hags or isickets. etc. In 
the middle ages Wilts wen* sometimes hound with a strip 
of flexible stuff hanging from one end of the volume, which 
could be drawn through the girdle and seeured. Among 
many peoples, the girdle lieing large and loose, the scab- 
laird or a sword or long duggei Is passed through the girdle 
Instead of being li 
serving to hold It . 

Is a coni with which the priest or other cleric hinds the 
alh about the waist, I'‘uriii«riy it was flat and broad, and 
sometimes adorned with jewels . in the Roman Catholic 
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9. to make the circuit of; encompass; envi- 
ron ; inclose ; shut in. 

Its gate, Its two trees, its low horlaon, girdled by a bro- 
ken walL Charlotte BronU , Jane Eyre, 1. 

Houses with long white sweep 
Girdled the glistening bay. _ . . 

M. Arnold, A Hummer Night 

And this Is girdled with a round fair wall 
Made of red stone. Swinburne, Bt Dorothy. 

3. To draw a line round, as by marking or 
cutting; specifically, to out a complete circle 
round, as a tree or a limb, in new countries, as 
North America, In clearing land of trees tlicy are often 
girdled by rutting through the bark and into the sap-wood, 
so that they may die and ultimately fall by tlielr own de- 
cay. Mice often girdle young trees by gnawing. 

A grove of chestnut- trees, which, not being felled, but 
killed b y girdling, had heoorae entirely divested of bark 
even to the tips or the limbs. 8. Judd, Margaret, 1. 8. 

In forming settlements In the wilds of America, the 
great trees are strlpt of tlielr branches, and then girdled, 
as they call It, which consists of cutting a circle of bark 
round the trunk, whereby it Is made gradually to deoay. 

Trane. Roy. Soe, 

When the skin, especially of a limb, In divided by an In- 
cision encircling thepart, the latter Is said to be girdled. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 107. 


being hung from it, it bowk or projecting button girdle 3 (gto'dl), h. [Sc., a transposed form of 
hold It in place In ccclcsiustlcul use the girdle griddle , q, v.] A griddle. 


There lyes of oat-meal ne'er h jieck. 

With water's help which girdlee hot liak 
And turns to bannocks, and to oat cakes. 

Calvil, Mock Poem, 1L 

tlneiice ami self-restraint It is usually of linen, though girdle-belt (gftr'dl-bolt), ft. A belt that en- 


CJhurch It has been changed to a long cord with dependent 
extremities and tassels It Is regarded as a symtol of c 

'r of fin 


sometimes or wool, and is generally white, but sometimes 
colored to adapt it to the color of the other vestments. 
And by bin* ginlel lieiig a purs of lether 
Tasselcd with grime and itcrled with latoun. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. fl4. 

There bosyde Is the place, where ouro tody apiairuil to 
seynt Thomas thu Ajmstlo, uftre hlro Assnmptlouii, and 
xaf him lilre Gyrdyltc. Mandeville, Travels, p. 07. 

The monk was fat, 

• And, Issuing shorn and sleek, 

Would twist his mrdle tight, and pat 
i the cheek. 


oirolcH the waist. Dry den. 
girdle-bo&e (gCr'dl-bon), n. [Tr. of F. os on t join- 
ture .] In anat., a 
bone of the skull 
of batrachians, 
representing an 
ethmoid, pre- 
frontals, and or- 
bitosphenoids. 

The Frog's skull is 
characterised by the 
development of a 
very singular carti- 
lage tone, called by 
('uviur the 4< os en 
celntnre." or girdle- 
fume. This Is an ossifi- 
cation which invades 
the whole circumfer- 
ence of the cranium 
In thu presphenoldal 
and ethmoidal ro- 



Chondiocnutlutti of Frog (Rons «KS- 
ienta ), from below. 

jf, glrdle*liuna or os en ednture; RO , 
exocclpital, /'rO, pruOtic; QJ, quadra- 
tojugal. 


^ aml eventual 
lines somewhat 
the form of a dice-box, with ouo-half of Its cavity divided 
by a longitudinal ]>artltion. Huxley, Anat. Vert, p. 162. 

'dl-nlf), n. A knife hanging 
0. Prior to the use of table-knives it 
was customary to carry a sheath -knife about the person. 
Itoth men and women wore such a knife usually from the 
gi rd Ic. < 'ompare wedding-knife. 


The girls upon 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

Hence — 2. An inclosing circle, or that which 
encircles ; circumference; compass; limit. 

I'll put a girdle round about tlio earth 
Iu forty minutes. Shak., M. N. U, 11. 2. 

Within the girdle of those walls 

Shak., II oil. V., i. (cho.). 

To all 

Thy thoughts thy wishes and thine actions. 

No power shall put a girdle 

Ran. and FI (?), Faithful Friends, tv. 4. 

3f. The zodiac (which hoc). 

Great hreeses In great circles, such as arc under the gir- 
tllc of the world, do rofrigcrulo. Ilaeon. 

4. In gem-cutting, the lino or edge that separates 
the upper from the lower part of a brilliant or 
other cut stone. It is parallel to the table and 
« “let, and 1 b tlio part hold by tho sotting. Hoe girdler (gto v di*rj, a. "[< MB. girdler, girdiler (: 
cut under brilliant . — 6. In arch., a HTnall band (1. gurtlar = T ' — -iA-u-v. ' — - L — * 
or fillet round the shaft of a column. — 0. In “ 
coalmining, a thin bed of saudstoue. [North. 

Eng.] — 7. In anat., the osseous arch or bony 
belt by which either limb or diverging appen- 
dage is attached to the axial skeleton : the prox- 
imal segment of tho appendicular skeleton. — 

8. In hot., a (usually) longitudinal belt formed 
by the overlapping edges of two valves of a dia- 
tom fruHtule.—O. A seaweed, Idiminana dtgita- 
ta, the divisions of whose fronds are strap-like. 

—Girdle of Orion. Bee Orwn, and ellwand. 2. - Pec- 
toral girdle, the girdle of the fore limb, consisting essen- 
tially of the scapula and coracoid bones, to which another 
bone, the clavicle, may lie added, os well as, In the lower 
vertebrates, certain other coracoidoan or clavicular ele- 
ments, as a precoracoid, postcoracoid, Interclavicle, etc , - - - „ -- - --- 

This girdle is usuully attached centrally (not in mammals girdlOfltOAdt (g6r dl-sted), ft. 
above inonotreiucs) to the sternum, hut Is only indirectly .... - - — 

connected with the vortehral column. Also called pec- 
toral arch and ehoulder-girtlle. — Pelvic girdle, the gir- 
dle of the hind limb, consisting of tho Ilium, Ischium, and 
pubis, In tlio higher vertebrates constituting the os liuio- 
mlnatuni or hanneh-tone, articulated or ankylosed with 
the sacrum ; in the lower vertebrates It may have addi- 
tional puhlc elements. Also called pelvic arch and hip- 


•lao with dim. M, gurrU, » gbL So, la m,. 
wise of LG. origin. Fwth*«te.aWfw 
‘girl,’ see maiden, maid. An ‘wymology’ for- 
merly in favor derived girl from L. gartulu w 
ohattering, talkative: aoe yarraJow.J It. \ 
young person of either sex; a child. 

la daonger hadda ha at Mi owns slMu 
The yonge gurlet of the dloetoe. 

Chauoer, Gen. ProL to 0. T., L ogi 
I n mylk and In mele to make with papelotes, 

To a-glotye with here gurlet that greden after fodo. 

Pitre Plowman (C), x. 7 b. 

9. A female child; any young person of the 
female sox; a young unmarried woman. 

And, In the vats of Luna, 

This year the must shall 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 

Whose sires have marched to Rome. 

Macaulay, Horatfus 
A beautiful and happy girl, 

With step as light as summer air. 

r Whittier, Memories. 

ICWrf is often used for an unmarried woman of any age ; 
and as a term of endearment or In humorous use It may 
tpply to any woman. 

This look of thine [Desdemona's] will hurl my soul from 
heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it* Cold, cold, my girlt 
Even like thy chastity. Shak., Othello, v. 2.] 

8f • In the language of the chase, a roebuck of 
two yean old. 

The roebuck Is the first year a kid, the second year a 
girl, the third year a hemuse. 

Return from Parnaetue (1606), 1L 6. 

4. A maid-servant. [Colloq.] 

My wife is upon hanging the long chamber, where the 
girl lies, with the sad [sober-colored] stuff that was In the 
best chamber. PeptF, Diary, Aug. 84, 1668. 

I determined to go and get a girl myself. Bo one day 
at lunch-time I went to an Intelligence-office In the city. 

The Century, X. 287. 

glrlandt, ». An obsolete spelling of garland. 

Being crowned with a girland greene. 

Spenser , Kplthalamlon, L 167. 

glrleen (gtr-len'), n. [< girl + -oen, a dim. in 
some Ir. terms.] A little girl. 

Von were just a slip of girleen then, and now you are an 
elegant young lady. Mrs. Alexander, The Freres, p. 12. 

girlhood (gtol'hfid). ft. [< girl + -hood.] The 
state or time of being a girl ; the earlier stage 
of maidenhood. 

My mother passed her days of girlhood with an uncle at 
Warwick. Mitt Seward, To Mr. Boswell. 


girlish (gftr'lish), a. [< girl + -is* 1 .] 1. Like 
or befitting a girl ; characteristic of girls. 

And straight forgetting what she had to tell, 

To other speech and girlish laughter fell. 

Drayton, Legend of Matilda. 

The shape suited her age ; it was girlish, light, and 
pliant Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vi. 

2. Pertaining to the youth of a woman. 

1 f)nfi wi,rJ«nflH^2 < A «1 girlishly (gfcr'liflh-li), adv. In a girlish manner, 

of rannU IrtSeBin’mftoKwork to Attached SrUshMSS^ (gte/liBh-nes), a. Restate or quali- 
to the girdle. ty of being girlish; the disposition or manners 

111 I486 the QinUrrt onlprwl that all thorn ... who J|£i I mSu * . An aIuaIaI. m .iii n0 r.f nn,lnmA 
make thing, pertaining to their oraft (“boket, elaapea, QTl<»W. »v An ODgolete speUin* Of 
dog colcra/chapea, glrdlUes," Ac.) .hall pay double the nu gin, gOTU (gten), o. 1. [Formerly abo gonm; 
due from a member of the oraft towards bringing forth a transposed form of grin*, q. v.] To grin; 
their pageant York Plays, Int, p. xl. 8I]ar l ( [Obsolete or Scotch.] 


Talk with the girdler or the milliner. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, 1. 1. 

3. In ontom., one of several oerambyoid beetles 
which girdle twigs of various trees after ovi- 
posit ion to furnish deoaving wood for their 
lame to feed upon : as, the vwig-girdler, Onoi- 
dcre# dngulatm . Bee out under twig-girdler. 

[( ME. girdU- 
The place 


His face was ugly and his countenance sternQL 
That coyld have frayd one with the very sight, 

And gaped like a gmfe when he did gems. 

Spenser. F. Q., V. xlt U. 

Dost laugh at me? dost geame at me? dost smile? boat 
leore on me, dost thou? Marston, The Fawne, Iv. 

Wlien thou dost gime, thy rusty face doth looks 
Like the head of a rested rabbit 

_ Marston. Antonio n*HMi. it. . I, g, 

stofr,gurMste*;<o*dle + »toad.l The place ., w fannd kn « oe1Ient ^ 

of the girdle , the waist. at the government in Scripture phrase. 

Bumllsh in tlie girdUstede. Rom. ef the Rote, L 826. South, Works, II. ill. 

Excollont easily : divide yourself In two halfs, just by gim, gen& (gftm), ft. [< gim, gem, 0.1 1. A 

th e girdleetcad, send one half with your lady, and keep g^n, [Obsolete or Scotch.] 


girdl e .— T o have or hold under one's glrdlet, to have 
In -"**“**— •* — 


t' other to yourself. 

Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho. 


i subjection 


Davies. 

Such a wicked bmthell 
Which sayth ruder his girt hell 
He hnUieth Kyngs and rrinces. 


girdle-swivel ( g6r'dl-swiv # l), ft. A contrivance 
for suspending utensils, such as keys and orna-. 
ments, from the girdle, fitted with a swivel to 

tirevmil twintinfr. 



This is at least a gim of fortune, If 
Not a fair smile. Sir W. Daeemanl, The Wits. 

2. A yawn. Narco. 

Even so the duke frowns lor all this ourson'd world ; 
Oh, that geme kills, it kills. 

Marston , Antonio and Mellida. 

A Scotch form. of gurnard. 
ft. [So., also written gimal 


girdle 1 (ger'dl), V. t . ; pret. and pp, 


"girdlmg. [< girdle*, nt] 1. To encircle or bind ^^pherkin. 


h. and v. An obsolete spelling of gyre. 


with ‘a belt, cord, or sash; gird. 

And girdled In tliy golden singing coat, 

dome thou before my lady. — • . ~ 

Swinburne, Ballad of Life. LG. gOT, m«, a boy, 


girl (g6rl), ft. [< ME. girle , gerle, 
person, whether a boy or a girl, 


quently meaning a girl; with dim. suffix 4, < 
' r , gore, f., a girl, ~ * 


ME. gemer, E, gamer , q. v.] 
A granary'; a meal-chest; a meal-tub. 

The Queen promised to furnish the men of war out of 
her own gimsls, including the time of the siege. 

Pitsoottie, Chron. of Scotland, p. 6. 

Yon moil jlrnii- 

G. Macdonald, Warlock o* Glenwaiiook. 

Swiss gurr, giro n, ft. In her. See gynm* 


trie , a young 
ut most fre 





)> *• 


Mil 

t< girth, *.] 


To bind with 


collectively 
the Gironde. 


m, the Rolands were leaden of 


(Hnmdln di-ron'din), n, 
Girondist J 


_ Same as Girondist 

Girondist ’( ji-rou'diat), n. and a. [< F. Giron- 
ditto, < Gironde , a party bo Galled, prop, a de- 
triment of France, from which the original 
idem of this party came.] L *. A member 
of an important political party during the first 
French revolution. From Brlssot. they were some- 
time* called Brissotins. They were moderate republican!, 
were the ruling party in 1792. and were overthrown by 
their opponents In the Convention, the Montr 
1793; and many of their chiefs were executed 
of that year and afterward. 

XL a. Pertaining to a member of the Gironde 
or to the Gironde. 

gironnetty, gironnottd (jir-on-nefc'i, -&), a. 
gee gyronmity. 

gironny, gironnd (ji-ron'i, -a), a. See gyronny . 
girr (gfr), n. [Sc., a gird*, a., = girth.] A 
hoop. 

The cooper o' Cuddle earn 1 here awa', 
x'dthr J * 


The ass is well girthed, and sure-footed. 

if. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 241. 
[F., < Gironde: see girt-line (gfcrt'lln), n. Naut., a whip-purchase, 
consisting of a rope passing through a block on 
the head of a mast, employed to raise the rig- 
of a ship for the first time. Also called 


Andca'd 


e girrs out owre us a*. 

Burnt, Cooper o’ Cnddle. 

girrlt (gir'it), a. [Said to bo Ar.; appar. rip. 
Ar. gird, an ajra.] A namo of the common ba- 


A longpieeeof rope — top-gallant-studdlng -all halyards, 
or something of the kind - Is taken up lo the mast-head 
from which the stay leads, snd rove through a block for a 
girtline — or, as the sailors usually call it, a gnnt-llue, 
^ H. H. Dana , Jr., Before the Mast, p. 64. 

in Gilt, Jilt CjiH). [Also gisse, gys, Jyssc; a cor- 
\i m October ruption of the namo Jesus, j A word used as 
an oath of exclamation, affirmation, etc.: com- 
mon in old ballads. 

By gut, master, ohani not sick, but yet chavc a dlsoaao. 

Bp. Still, Gammer Gurtou's Needle. 
By Ht, sonne, I account the clieere good which main- 
tained health. lady, Buphues and hi* England, slg. c 1, b. 
By Gif. and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and rye for shame ! 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 6. 

giaarmt, giaarmof, ». See guisarm. 
gteeH, ». and p | 


If, n. See guiaarme. 

A Middle English spelling of 


boon, Cynocophmlus hahuin . 

-A-acriisr— 

Preterit and part participle of A^kMle EiLluTform of gizzard. 


(jlz). v. t. Same as agist. 
giielt (gix'el), ft. [AS. nisei = 


[AS. (tisel = OHG. gisal, G. 
Sw. gislan = Dan. gisscl , 


tnonea . 

t gism 

In [Provincial o 


(jizm), n. [Origin o 
nuclei or vulgar.T 

ndine. gismondite (jii 


A fish-louse, Brachiclla sal - 
obsoure.] A flux. 


_ JbMgtot), p. a. 1. Haul., having her cables g j^® (ii8 ' 16r): 
so taut, as a vessel when moored, as to prevent 
her from swinging to the wind or tide.— 2. ~ 

entom., same as braced , 2. tAmmnnAi*** mnnMin 

f 'aSit ^.y 1 dn0 to the TNaSdtaliOTior of C. G .(Hmumdi, nil ltaJiaii 
pret. and pp.] Same as gtrdK mineralogist (1762-1824).] A mineral which 

C.pUI«, you dull eternally girt meto you. ulamgen- ig a hydrous sffloate of aluminium and calcium, 

a. a fouud near Borne in white translucent octahe- 

Put on his spurs, and girt him with the sword, j m i „,,„ u i 0 i 0 
The scourge of infidels, and types of speed. Oral crystals. 

An, ami FU , Kuteht ot Malta, v. 2. gispint, n. [Origin obsoure.] A leathern pot 
By girting It about with a string, and m reducing it to for liquor. Hares. 
the square, Ac., you may glue a neer guess. 


In this great disaster, 

Raymond, the soldiers, mariners, and master 
Lost heart and heod to rule , then up starts Jones, 
Calls for six giepins, drinks them off at once. 

Legenil (J Captain Jones (1069). 

gilt 1 ! Gist), n. [Also written gest (see aest *) ; < 
ME. gtatc, gyste, a resting-place, couch, also a 
horizontal beam, a joist (joist , corrupted from 
jist (pron. jist), being the mod. form), < OF. 
gistojh'. gtte, lodging, form, seat, bed, deposit, 

’ B. J onion. Love's 'Welcome at Welbeok. s Or\ gesir, F. gteir, < L. jaeerc , lie : see ja- 
lle Is a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three cent, jefl. Of. gisl^l J 1 . A resting-place ; a 
yards in the girt , and the best Cliuroh of England man couch. — 2. A lodging-pi ace: a place of rest or 
upon the road. Additon , The Tory Foxliantor. : n traveling 

gurtaoe. under a In. towldtj. or^frt^e MMI !u._ The guide. . . . hml«.mmund,..<,..t»U..-.rtUioirp.^ 

J , „ . . Worms* lUcnpU, 2d wr., p. 438. u|d JuurtH . ya that by three of die clock on the . . . third 

gtrtPt. An obsolete pretent and past participle 
of girdP. 


r guess 

Evelyn, Hylva, xxix. 
Surface painting is measured by tho superficial yard, 
girting every port of the work covered. 

Workshop Beeeiptt, 2d ser., p. 488. 

girt 3 (g6rt), n. [A var. of girth, dae to the verb 
form girtK] Bacme as girth. 

The saddle with broken girts was driven from tho horse. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, i. 
Horse, bridles, saddles, stirrups, girts. 

“ ' e's Welcome st Welbeok. 


and journeys that by three ot the clock on the . 
day they might assail Pythoum 



Holland, tr. of Llvy^p. 1003. 

Thurgh girt with many a grevous blody wound. 3* asjowf. 

Chaucer, Knight** Tale, 1. 1012. gilt 2 (jist), n. [Sometimes pron. jit, and in the 

• aa „ . ,, . , _ 1 0i.1. A A > .! A A J^A /.— . 

girth, (gtoth), n. [Sc. also gird\ nndgirr. E. 
dial, garth 3 (see these forms); < ME. girth , 
gerth, < Icel. gjdrdh, a girdle, girth, a Sw. Dan! 

Qjord, a girth, = Goth, gairda , a girdle: see 
girdJ, girdle 1.] 1. A band or girdle ; especial- 
ly, a band passed under the belly of a horse 
or other animal, and drawn tight and fastened, 
to secure a saddle or a pack on its back. 

All strooke Ills hone together with tholr lsuuoes as they 
brake pectoral 1. gireet, and all, that the horse slips away, 
and leuaes the king and the saddle on the ground. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 40. 

The girth of his saddlo Is drawn up a hole or two, the 
blanket first palled well forward. 

IP. Jf. Baker, Hew Timothy, p. 208. 

2. The moasure round a person’s body or round 
a pillar, tree, or anything of a cylindrical or 
roundish shape. 

I wlshod to increase the girth of my chest, somewhat 
diminished by a sedentary life. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 208. 

3. A girdling; a circuit; a perimeter; an en- 
circling inclosure. 

One dork little mau stood, sot, walked, lectured, under 
tho head-piece of a bandit bonnetgrec, and within the 

Birth of . lony prtatot madhhj4iiked.nd n<| gte^»V An obsolete-form of gist*. 

4. In ear-baildiag, a Ions horixont&l bracing- a S^’n^ 08 ^’ Wd# ' ° f 

timber on the inside of the frame of a box-car. eertam And!*, cm Jtarin . me . at r^ d 
-5. In prinWiifit, one of two bands of leatiber And MmUn h^e ho^t 

or stout webbing (also called straps) attached Chaucer , Reeve's Tale, l. 34. 

to the rounce of a hand-press, used for running A stately nlmpb, a dame of heauenly klnde, 

the carnage in and out.^Tto sL the Clrtlis, to Ml w Um fattrlny gite so glim^din mlncey^i 

like a psc£borse's harden when the girths give way. As (yet) I [saw] not what proper hew It 1«re. 

* * wueoigne, Philoiuene. 


(gith), »: [< ME. gitk, ooekle, < IS. »«», 
(also in comp, gifhrife, jtftrife, ooekle, 

Vi. gith, 
, Roman 

Ler, A igella satira, Ur. ytA&vOtov, also ye- 
fojvocrrrepyov (lit. ^lack-seed’) j 1. The fennel- 
flower, Nigclla sativa.— 2. The corn-cockle, 
Lychnis Githago . 

And gith is laste eke in this moone ysowe. 

Palladius, lluslKiiidrie (K. K T. 8.), p. 184. 

gltont, n. Samo as guidon. 

fitter (git'6r), n. [G., a grating.] A diffraction 
grating. Boo diffraction .- Gitter spectrum, a dtf- 
iroctiou spectrum. Mee diffrarhon and tjwclruin. 

glttern (git'^rn), n. [Early mod. E. also ghiU 
tern; < ME. gitomc, guierne, geternc = MD. ghiU 
erne , ghitteme, < OF. gmterne, gninteme (F. 
guitars, > mod. E. guitar) : soe guitar, cittern, 
cithern, cithara, either , all various forms of the 
same word.] An old instrument of the guitar 
kind strung with wire; a cithern. 

Wheras with harpos, lutes, and attrmea. 

They donee and plalo at dis Imtho day and night. 

Chaucer, Tordoner's Tale, 1. 4. 

A gittern Ill-played on, at'com|Minied with a hoarse voice, 
who seemed to sing maugre the Muses, and to Iw merry 
in spite of Fortune, made them look tliu way of the III- 
noysed song. Sir P. Sidney A mulln, il. 

The Cittern and the Kit tho wand'rlng Fiddlers like. 

Drayton , Tolyolhlon, tv. 302. 

They can uo more hear thy ghittem'a tune. Keata. 

gittem (git'6rn), v. i. [Early mod. E. also ghiU 
tern; < ME. gyternen, < gtteme, gittem.] To 
play upon a gittem. 

He Hlngetli In his vola gentll and amal, . . . 

Ful wcl acordjng to Ills gytemynpe. 

Chaucfv, Miller’s Tale, 1. 177. 

Tho first chorus Itcgiiming, may rolato tho course of the 
citty, each evening with mlstreiwe or Ganymed, gittem- 
iny along the streets, or solacing on the hanks of Jordan 
or down the stresin 

Milton , Huhjeet* for Tragedies, In Llfo by Birch. 

Gittite (git'It), n. A native or an inhabitant 
of ancient Gath, one of tho chief cities of the 
Philistines. 

Elhanan . . . slow the brother of Goliath the OittUe. 

2 Horn. xxl. 10. 

gittdth (git'ith), w. [TIeb.] A word found only 
in the headings of Psalms viii . , lxxxi., ana 
lxxxiv.: “To the Chief Musician upon Git- 
tith” (revisc»d version, “For tho Chief Musi- 
cian ; set to Gittitli ”) : probably a musical in- 
strument or a tune connected in some way with 
the Gittites. 

glttont, n. Same as guidon . 

Ono gitton ot red with the sun of gold mid a heart In tho 
midst Jour. Archaml. Asa., XXIV. 167. 

giUBtt, n. and v. A pseudo-Italian spelling of 
just. Bee just*. 

ginsto (jfisM^), a. [It., just, < h.justus, just.] 
In musical notation , suitable ; regular ; strict : 
as, tempo ginsto. 

give 1 (giv), v . ; pret. gam, pp. given, ppr. giving. 
[Early mod. E. also gcre, i/m> ; < ME. given, 
geven , more commonly given, geven, yiven , yeven 
(pret. gaf, gaf, yttf, pi. gtvfvn, gaven, yaven, pp. 
r cn, given, yiven, yeven, etc. ), < AS. trifan, ate- 


very point or knot of the matter” (Cotgrave), 
lit. I Know well whero the hare lies; so “e’est 
1& que git le ii^vre,” there lies the difficulty, lit. 
that’s where the hare lies ; cf. “ tout git en oela.” 
the whole turns upon that: gist, F. gitj in 
these expressions beingthe 3d pers. sing. md. 
pres. (< L. jacet) ot OF. gesir, F. gdsir, < L. 
jaoSre, lie: see jacent, jet I. Cf. gist 1 .] The 
point on which an action rests; the substance 
or pith of a matter; the main point : as, the gist 
of an argument. 

The gist of sacrifice is rather in the worshipper giving 
something precious to himself than in the deity receiving 
benefit E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 860. 

A hint taken, a look understood, conveys the gist of 
long and delicate explanations. 

JL L. Stevenson, Vlrglnibns Ptterlsque, Iv. 
Gist Of an action, in law, the fonndation or essential 
matter of an action ; that without which there is no cause 
of action. 

git 1 (git), v. An obsolete or dialectal form of 


fan, gvf an (pret. goaf, pi. yea Jon, pp. gifen) am 
OB.gebhan = OKries. uva, gam = D. geven at 
MLG. LG. geven, yeivcn = OHG. gtiban, MHG. 
G. geben == Icel. geja = Sw. gifva = Dan. give 
sas Gotli. gihan, give; a general Tout. word. 
Hence gift, giffjaff, and gewgaw.] I, irans. 1. 
To doliver, convey, or transfer to another for 
possession, care, keeping, or use. (a) To deliver 
or convey frorly and without consideration or return ; lie- 
* tow ; os, to yiw nlms ; to give one a present ; to give large 
' “ " ^fs 


Lt 3 (jit), N. Same as geat 1. 


sums for tlm promotion of siiuio 
Tliough the rlclic rcjiento thanne and hlrewe tlio tynie. 
That eucrc lie gadered so grete and gaf there of so litel. 

Piers Plowman (B), xil. 260. 
Not only these fair bounds, but all the earth 
To time and to thy race I give. 

Milton, V. L., vlii. 889. 
O then, delay not ! If one over pave 
Hi* life to any, mine I give to thee ; 

Come, toll me what the price of lovo must be? 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 880. 

(b) To deliver fir convey In exchange or for a considera- 
tion ; deliver as an equivalent or in requital, recompense, 
or reward; pay: as, to give a good price; to give good 
wage*. 

Is It lawfull for ns to geue Cnsar tribute nr no? 

Bible of 1661, Luke xx. 82. 
Then shall they give every man a ransom for his soul 
unto the Lord. Kx xxx. 12. 

What should ono give to light on such a dream? 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

(c) To hand over for present use or for keeping ; convey 
or present; place in the possession or at the disposal of 
another : as, to give a horse oats , to give one a seat ; he 
gave me a book to read. 
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Oat# toon my lotto* to Jultef Shi*., T. 0. of V., 1. 1. 
First a very rich dram was served, and at dinner wine 
was given round, that I had presented him with, which 
was a very extraordinary tiling. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, I. 81. 

2. To deliver or convey, in various general or 
figurative senses, (a) To bestow; confer; grunt: as, 
to give power or authority. 

And sum tym he gof good and granntode hcle, 

Bothe lyf and lymo as hyiu luate, he wrouhte. 

IHere Plowman (C), xxli. 104. 
Tills done, the procession proerdyd forth, and we folowed 
with prayers ami uontuniplachm, as deuoutly as Almygiity 
God yaw vs grace. Sir R. Guylforde , Pylgrymagu, p. 26. 

For the same reason that I would not grasp at jiowers 
not given, 1 would uot surrender nor abandon j»ow era which 
are given. D. Webcter, Speech at Pittsburg, J uly, 1883. 
(6) To supply; furnish: as, to give aid or comfort to the 
enouiy. 

We do not dispute Pitt's integrity ; hut we do not know 
what proof he had given of it when he was turned out of 
the army. Macaulay , William Pitt 

Mere accuracy is to Truth as a plaster-cast to the mar- 
ble statue ; it given the facts, bill not tlieir meaning. 

UnveU, Harvard Anniversary, 
(c) To Impart ; communicate : ns, to mV a twist to a rope ; 
to jr^M motion or currency to something; to give lessons 
in drawing; to give Instruction in Greek ; to give an opin- 
ion ; to give counsel or advice 
This name es sweto dr loy fill, mifand sothfast comforth 
vuto mans hert 

Hampole , Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1, note 4. 
The King of Hurdlnla has not only carried his own char- 
acter and success to the highest pitch, but seems to have 
given a turn to the general face of the war. 

Waljnile, Letters, II. 15. 
She wont to his shop, riding on an ass, to give herself 
consequence. ft W. Uinr, Modern Egyptians, I. 146. 
id) To accord ; allow : as, to give one a hearty reception ; 
to give the accused a fair trial, or the benefit of a doubt ; 
to give permission. 

You must alwuys give vour men of great reading leave 
to show their talents on the meanest subjects, says Euge- 
ni us ; it Is a kind of shooting at rovers : where a man lets 
fly his arrow without taking any alin, to show his strength. 

Addtcon , Ancient Medals, 1. 
(«t) To ascribe, attribute, or Impute to. 

You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 

Far from ills succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'et him. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ill. 2. 
If you would not give it to my modesty, allow It yet to 
my wit ; give mu so much of woman and cunning as not to 
betray myself impertinently. 

• B. Janeon, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 2. 
if) To administer : as, to give one a blow ; to give medi- 
cine. 

I could for eooh word give u cuff. 

. Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, lii. 1. 
3. To yield, (a) To yield as a product or result; pro- 
duce; bring forth; afford: ns, a process giving the licit 
results ; to gim satisfaction or pleasure. 

The numlior of men lielug divided by tho number of 
■hips give* four hundred und twenty-four men a-piece. 

Arbuthnot. 

She didn't give any nillk ; she gave bruises ; she was a 
regular Alderney at that. Dickem , Hurd Times, p 265. 

Give largely retains the moaning of gulioii, to yield, as 
“ give a good crop," and In connection with the weather 
it Is not uncommon to hear "give rain” or “give snow." 

Trane. Amer. Phitol. Aen., XVII., App., p xlll. 
(5) To lie a source, cause, or occasion of : as, to give offense 
or jniuhrago ; to give, trouble. 

No rank mouth'd slander there shall give offence, 

Or blast our blooming names, as here they do. 

Quarlee, Emblems, v. IS. 


They are of a Kind too contemptible to give Scandal. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 8. 
(e) To yield or concede ; allow : as. to give, odds In a game, 
(ft) To yield or relinquish to another; surrender: as, to 
give ground ; to give onu’s self up to justice ; to give way. 

And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 

Richard cried “ Charge ! and give no toot of ground " 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4 
(e) To emit; ntter: ns, to give a sigh or a shout; to give 
the word to go. 

At his entrance before the King, all the people gave a 
great shout. Quoted lu Cajd. John Smith’c Works, 1. 162. 

So you must be the first that givee this sentence. 

Shak., M. for M., U. 2. 

Thus having mourn'd, he gave the word around, 

To raise the breathless body from the ground. 

Dryden, Afineld, xl. 

. 4. To take or allow as granted; concede ; per- 
mit ; admit, (at) To grant or concede as a fact ; ad- 
mit to be; acknowledge : with fo be understood, or some- 
times with for expressed. 

• To give her lost eternally . . . 

• My soul bleeds at mine eyes. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, 1. 1. 

I gave them lost, 

Many days sinco. ft Janeon, Catiline, v. 1 
Fall what can fall, if, era the sun lie set, 

I sec you not, give me dead. 

Fletcher , Sjianish Curate, iv. 4. 

• Tills garland shews I give myself forsaken. 

^ Fletcher, wlldgoose Chase, Iv. 1. 

• Though oppress'd and fallen, 

% give not heaven for lost. Milton, r. L.,U 14. 
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or o pp ort un ity to; give leave to; 

It le given me once again to behold my friend. Rowe. 

Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine. Pope. 

(o) To grant as a supposition; suppose; assume: as, let 
AB be given as equal to CD. 

Given the proper cause or combination of causes, In the 
absence of counteracting causes, the effect always occurs. 

J?M. Bigg, Mind, XII. 56a 

5. To devote; addict: as, to give one’s self to 
study ; to be much given to idleness. 

I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life. 

1 Ram. L 1L 

But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the word. Acts vL 4. 

She is given too muah to alliobolly and musing. 

Shak., M. W. of W., L 4. 

6. To provide or supply, as something de- 
manded, or obligatory, or required by the cir- 
cumstances : as, to ghe bonds or bail; to give 
evidence in court ; to give chapter and verse. — 

7. To show or put forth, hold forth, or present. 
(a) To present as a pledgo: as, I give you my word of honor, 
(ft) To present for acceptance, consideration, or treatment; 
put forward for Acceptance or consideration; tender; 
offer: as, to give a ball or a dinner; to give a toast; to 
give ail exhibition. 

It was there [at the "Crown and Lion"] that the county 
assemblies were given. It was in the assembly rooms that 
the rare meetings on Church and State affairs were held. 

Saturday Jlev., Feb., 1874, p. 174. 
Our ponderous squire wUl give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the aquirellngs near. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xx. 
(e) To present to the eye or mind; exhibit; manifest: as, 
to give promise of a good day ; to give hope of suooess ; to 
give evidence of ability. 

The young Baraka’t soon gave promise of his becoming 
a hero. K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 119. 

(d) To pnt forth, ‘or present the appearance of putting 
forth, an effort resulting in ; perform : as, the ship gave a 
lurch. 

The frightened billows gave a rolling swell. 

Mickle, tr. of Oamobns's Luslad (1771). 
fin these and similar locutions in which give is followed by 
a noun, It corresponds in sense to a verb derived from that 
noun : thus, to give accent, attention, battle, ehace, oooacion, 
warning, etc., ■ to accent, attend, battle, ehace, oeoacion, 
warn, etc.] 

8. To cause ; make ; enable : as, give him to 
understand that I cannot wait longer. 

First, I give you to understand 
That Great Saint George by name 
Was the true champion of our land. 

The Seven Champion* qf Christendom (Child's Ballads, L 84). 

Each man, as his judgment givee him, may reserve his 
Faith or bestow it. ‘Milton, Hist Eng., ii. 

9f. To put; bestow or place; Bet: as, to give 
fire to a tiling. Bee below. 

Seue vndlrnethe a fler til tho watlr of blood be distUlid 
by tile pipe of the lemblke into a glas clopid amphora, Hat 
clone. Book of Qu inte Recenee (cd. Fumivall), p. 12. 

10f. To misgive. 


1 will looke to that But I cannot tell indeede how my 
minde givee me, that all is not woll. 

Terence in KngUch (1614). 
Mothouglit 

He should be beaten for t; my mind so gave me, sir, 

I could not sleep for t 

Fletcher (and another 1), Nice Valour, v. 1. 

Ilf. To bear as a cognizance. 

They may give the doaen white luees in their coat 

Shak., M. W. ofW.,i. 1. 
I give the flaming heart, 

It is my crest. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, L 8. 
Give me, I prefer or prefer to have: a common collo- 
quial phrase expressing preference for a tiling. 

As for me, give me liberty, or give me death ! 

Patrick Henry, Speech, March, 1775. 
Give me the good old times. Bultmr. 

Give me your hands. See fond.— GHve you good event, 
good morrowt, etc., archaic elliptical expressions for 
Qod give you good even, good morrow, etc. Such phrases 
were still further contracted to QodgCgotLdcn, goaigoden, 
etc. See flood, a. - TO give a back. See 5a<*l.— TO give 
a bit of one's mind. See bit*.— To give aim, a nan- 
dle, a loose, etc. see the nouns.— To give audience, 
(at) To listen ; be carefully attentive. 

When he aneaketh, gim audyence, 

And from him doe not sbrinke. 

Babes* Book (JL E. T. S.), p. 75. 
; an interview or a hearing: said of sovereigns, 


judges, and other persons in authority : aa. to give oudf- 
rnee to an envoy —To give away, (a) To alienate (the ti- 
tle to or property of a thing) ; make over to another ; trans- 
fer : as, to give away one’s books ; to give away a bride. 

Whatsoever we employ In charitable usee during our 
lives Is given away from ourselves. Bp. Atterbury. 
(ft) To cause or permit to bo known : let out; betray: as, 
tofltw away a seefet ; to gim the whole thing away. [Chief- 
ly coiloq.] (et) To allow to be lost ; lose by neglect. 

Be merry, Casslo, 

For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause owa^ 


There Is some preeminence conferred by a family hav 
ing for five successive generations given birth to Individ u 
als distinguished by their merits. Brougham. 

To give chase, effort Seethe noun*.- To give ear, to 
listen; pay attention; give heed. 

O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit mane voice. Milton, P. L, lx. 1067. 
The uproar and terror of the night kept people long 
awake, uttlng with pallid faces giving ear. 

ft L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franohard, 

To give Art. (at) To fire off; make a discharge, as of fire- 
arms. 

A man of John Oldham's, having a musket, which had 
been long charged with pistol bullets, not knowing of it, 
gave Jlre, and shot three men. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 9a 

^TO[gre the word to fire.— TO give fire to, to set on 

One took a piece, and by accident gave fire fo the pow- 
der, whloh blew up the deck. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 146. 

To give forth, to publish; tell ; report publicly. 

Boon after it was given forth, and believed by many, that 
the king was dead. Sir J. Hayward. 


Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

TO give ground. See ground*.— To give In, to declare ; 
make known ; tender : as, to give in one's adherence to a 


in riding or driving), and thus give full liberty; henee, to 
give more play, freedom, or scope : a a, give him line ; give 
the horse his head; to give rein to one's fancy. 

Falkenberg's horse . . . began to plunge and rear. “1 
will give him his head torn little way, and turn again and 
meet yon," called FAlkenbeig. 

Mrc. Alexander, The Freres, xxU 

To give mouth. See mouth. — To give no foroet. See 
fo make no force, under force* . — To fflve Off. (a) To send 
out; put forth; emit: as, to give cf bronchos ; the fire 
gave of a dense smoke. 

For in all ganglia save, perhaps, the very simplest, tho 
corpuscles or vesicles give of processes more or leu nu- 
merous, and usually more or leu branched. 

H. Spencer, Prlii. of Psychol. (2d ed.), « 21. 

(ftt) To resign ; abandon; relinquish; give up: as, they 
gave of the voyage. 

Did not the prophet 
Say, that before Ascension-day at noon. 

My crown I should give oft Shak., K. John, v. 1. 
He . . . gave of all partnership (excepto In name), as 
vu found in y« Issue of things. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 801. 

To give one a flap with a foxtallt. See foxtail. - To 
give one a hat. see hat.— To give one a rope's end. 
See end.— To give one Ate. See jio.- To give one 
plaoe, to givo precedence to one ; yield to one's claims. 
Hit thou not In the highest place, 

Where the good man Is present, 

But gyue him place his manors marko 
Thou with graue aduysement 

Baltee* Utah (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 

To give one's hand. See hand.- To give one's self 
away, to betray one’s self ; expose one's secret thought 
or intention, as by a lapse of the tongue or a careless ac- 
tion. [Coiloq.] - To give one's eelf up. (a) Tujttrren 
dor one’s self, as to the authorities, (ft) To ’ -- - ■ 


recovery; conclude one's self to be lost, 
devote one’s self. 


despair of one’s 
(c) To resign or 


Let us flit* ourcelvec wholly up to Christ in heart and de- 
sire. Jer. Taylor, Holy living; 

To give one the bag, canvas, dor, geok. hat, eadk, 
etc. See tho nouns.— To give one tfr iwuimstKiroatt, 
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elude : as, to give the police the cap. 

Being sufficiently weary of this mad drew, we were will- 
ing to give them the clip at any place from whence we 
might hope to get a passage to an English Factory. 

Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 402. 
Difficulty enough I had to bring this fdlow.— I dont 
know what's the matter; but it I had not held him by 
force, he’d have given me the clip. 

Sheridan, X he Rivals, iv. 2. 

To give (one) the time of day, or the day, to greet 
sociably; salute in a friendly way. 

But he . . . would not so them slay. 

But gently waking them gave them the time of day. 

Spencer, F. Q., VL xl 88. 
Sweetly she came, and with a modest blush, 

Gave him the day, and then aooosted thus. 

IF. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, t & 
To give ORt («) To hand out; distribute: as, to give 
out rations, (ft) To emit; send out : as, it givee out a bad 
odor. 

The damp blroh sticks gave out a thick smoke, which 
almost stifled us. ft Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 121. 


(e) To issue : ai 
give out the lesa 
was bankrupt 


n; announce; publish; report: as, to 
i for the day ; it was given out that he 


Ay, but, master, take heed how you give this out; Hoe- 
Othello, ill. a ace is a man of the sward. ft Jonmm, Poetaster, iv. 4. 
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Amu. and FL, Thierry and Theodore* hr. 1. 

The night wu distinguished tar the orders which he mm 
cut to h» army, that they should forbear all insulting of 
their enemies. Addivon, 

The number slain Is generally believed much greater 
than is given cut. WalpoU, Letters, II. SI. 

U^To represent ; represent as being ; declare or pretend 

It is the . • . bitter disposition of Beatrice that ... so 
give* me cut. Shak., Much Ado, 1L L 

(e) In ffisdt. to enunciate or play over; of a voice-part In 
a contrapuntal work, to enunciate (a theme); of an organ- 
ist, to play over (a hymn-tune) before it is sung.— To gift 
over. [Now more commonly to give up in all uses.] (a) 
To abandon ; relinquish. 

We pray you, for your own sake, to embrace your own 
safety, and give over this attempt. 

Shaft., As you Like it, L 2. 

If such ships come not, they aim ouer taking any more. 

Capt. John Smith, WorksTlI. 849. 

God was not angry with Moses, so as that he gave over 
his purpose of delivering Israel. Donne, Sermons, v. 
(b) To abandon all hope of. 

Not one foretells I shall recover; 

But all agreo to pice me over. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

(e) To devote or addict. 

Humane nature retains an abhorrenoy of sin, so far that 
it is impossible for men to have the same esteem of those 
who are given over to all manner of wickedness. 

StiUingJUet, Sermons, I. II. 

Lv® plaoe to, to yield precedence or superiority to ; 
;e way for. 

I went to the Jesuites College agalne, the front whereoff 
give* plaoe to few for Its architecture. 

Kvelyn, Diary, Nov. 88, 1044. 

When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen to en- 
joy any longer the pleasures of their dishabille with any 
manner of confidence, they give place to men who . . . 
conic to the coffee-house either to transact affairs, or en- 
joy conversation. Steele , Spectator, No. 49. 

To giTO rise, to give origin, cause, or occasion. 

Very trifling circumstances often give rite to the most 
injurious tales. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

In addition to feelings of contact or pressure referred to 
the sensory surface, contact may give rite to a sensation of 
temperature, according as the thing touched feels hot or 
coldT Kncye. Brit., XXI11. 478. 

To give the bob, to give the trntt, etc. Soe the nouns. 
—To give the cold shoulder. See cold.— To give the 
day. Sec to give (one) the time qf day.— To CTO the 
devil his due. See deviL-To give the (tafia, see 
= To give the gleekt. soe giee&.— To give the 
nandt. See hand.— To give the hand Ol SeeAand.— 
©§ give the lie, or give the lie to, to contradict; de- 
clare or prove to be false or untrue. 

Beside, to tell you the truth, 1 have hoard of you, that 
yon are a man whose religion lies In talk, and that your 
conversation give* this your mouth-profession the lie. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 16a 

It was an Alderney cow. . . . Her eyes were mild, and 
soft, and bright. Her legs were like the legs of a deer ; 
and In her whole gait and demeanour sho almost gave 
the lie to her own name. Trollope , Belton Estate, L 99. 

To give the mitten. See mitten.— To give tongue, to 
set up a bark; break out barking, as at the sight of game: 
said of dogs. 

At noon he crossed the track of a huge timber-wolf ; in- 
stantly the dog gave tongue, and, rallying its strength, 
ran along the trail. The Century, XXXVI. 886. 

To give Up. (a) To resign; quit; abandon as hopeless 
or useless: as, to give up a cause ; to give up the argu- 
ment 

But you say he has entirely given up Charles— never 
sees him, hey? Sheridan , School for Scandal, iL 8. 

(b) To surrender; relinquish; cede: as, to grto up a for- 
tress to an enemy ; in this treaty the Spaniards gave up 
Louisiana. 

My last Is said. Let me give up my soul 

Into thy bosom. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, v. 4. 
(et) To deliver; make public ; show up. 

And Joab gave up the sum of the number of the people 
unto the king. 2 Sam. xxiv, 9. 

Ill not state them 

By giving up their characters. Beau, and FL 


room. 

At this the Croud gave way, 

Yielding, like Waves of a divided Bea. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

(6f) To yield assent ; give permission. 

The President had occasion of other imploiraent foi 
them, and gone way to Master Wyfln and Sarieant Ieffrey 
Abbot, to goe and stab them or snoot them. 

Quoted in Capt John Smith!* Works, 1. 881. 

At length, after mnch debate of things, the Govt . . . 
gave way that they should set oorne every man for his 
owne perthmler. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 184. 
(e) To fall; yield to force; break or fall; break down: 
aa, the loq gave way, and the hones were drowned ; the 
scaffolding gave way; the wheels or axletree gave way. 

The truest sense and knowledge of our duty give wop in 
the p r ese nc e of mighty temptations. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermon* U. xiv. 
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(g) AM,, to begin or resume rowing, or to inorease one's 
exertions : chiefly In the Imperative, as an order to a 
boat's crew.— To give way to, to make way for; retire 
or recede in favor or on account of: as, to give way to 
one’s superiors. 

Through a large part of several English shires the 
names which the English had given to the spots which 
they wrested from the Briton gave way to new names 
which marked the coming qf another race of conquerors. 

if. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 16a 
agyxL Give, Confer , Bevtow , Prevent. Grant Give is ge- 
neric. covering the others, and applying equally to things 
tangible and intangible : as, to give a matt a penny, a 
hearing, one’s confluence. Conferring is generally the act 
of a superior sllowlng that which might be withheld : as, 
to confer knighthood or a boon. Bettow ami grant em- 
phasise the gratuitousness of the gift somewhat more 
than the others. Prevent implies some formality in the 
act of giving and considerable value in the gift. Grant 
may presuppose a request, may imply formality in the giv- 
ing, and may express an act of a sovereign or a govern- 
ment: as, to grant land for a hospital; but It has broador 
uses : as, to grant a premise. 

For generous lords bad rather give than pay. Young . 
The publtck marks of honour and reward, 
Conferred upon me. MiUon, a A., 1. 998. 

The Lord magnified Solomon, . . . and bestowed «]*>» 
him such royal majesty as had not been on any king be- 
fore him in IsraeL 1 Clmrn. xxlx. 85. 

They prevented unto him gifts, gold and fnnkinccnso 
and myrrh. Mat II. 11. 

O, wherefore did God grant me my request? 

MiUon, S. A., 1.360: 

XL intrant. 1. To transfer or impart gratui- 
tously something valuable ; transfer that which 
is one’s own to another without compensation ; 
make a gift or donation. 

It Is more blessed to pits than to receive. Acts xx. 86. 
2. To yield, as from pressure, failure, soften- 
ing, decay, etc.: fall away; draw back; relax; 
become exhausted. 

Some things are harder when they come from the fire, 
and afterwards give again and grow soft 

Bacon , Nat Hist. 

Now back he giuev, then rushes on amain. 

Daniel, Civil Wars. 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never give*. 

O. Herbert , Vertue. 

His face Is pale, his gait is shuffling, his elbows are 
gone, his boots are giving at the toes. 

W. Bevant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 60. 

8. To open, or afford an opening, entrance, or 
view; lead: with into, on, or upon. [A Gal- 
licism : F. donnereur. j 

The crazy gateway giving upon the filthy lane. 

AU the Year Bound. 

A well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wloket in a privet hedge ; 

This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk. 

Tennynm, Gardener’s Daughter. 

A narrow corridor gave into a wide festival space. 

HoweUt, Their Wedding Journey, p. 107. 
To five att, to attack. Nare*. 

Since that the olde poet percelveth he cannot withhold 
our poet from his endevours, and put him to silence, he 
goetn about by taunts to terrifle him from writing. And 
thus he give* at him. Terence in Knglivh (1014). 

To give back, to retire ; withdraw; yield. 

The ground besprinkled was with blood, 

Tarquln began to faint ; 

For he gave back, and bore his shield 
So low. he did repent 

Sir Lancelot du Lake (Child s Ballads, I. 00). 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to 
try at the dungeon door, whose liolt. as he turned the key, 
gave back. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 178. 

TO give In, to give wsy ; yield ; confess one’s self beaten ; 
confess ono’s self inferior to another; submit 

Women In shape and beauty men exceeds : 

Here 1 give in, I doc eonfesso *t Indeed e. 

The Newe Metamorphosis, MS. temp. Jac. 1. 

If you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in while you 
oan stand and see. T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Bugby,lL B. 
To give In to, to yield assent to ; adopt 

As mirth Is more apt to make proselytes than nielan- 
oholy, It is observed that the Italians have many of them 
for these late years given very far tn to the modes and 
freedoms of the French. 

Addivon, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 874. 

They give in to all the substantial luxuries of the table, 
and abstain from nothing but wine and wit 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. 3. 

Elisabeth was forced to give into a little falsehood here; 
for to acknowledge the substance of their conversation 
was impossible. Jane Auden, Pride and Prejudice, p. 80fL 
TO give Off, to cease ; forbear. [Rare.]— TO give ont, to 
rush; fall on. 

Your orders come too late, the fight’s begun ; 

The enemy give* on with fUQr led. 

Diyden, Indian Emperor. 
TO give one, to become exhausted: as, the horses gave 
out at the next milestone ; the water gave out 
Madam, I always believ’d you soatout, 

That for twenty denials you- would npt give out . 

Sw\ft, Grand Question Delated. 

Our deer were beginning to give out . and we were very 
anxious to reach Muoniovara u time for dinner. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 161. 


To give over, to suspend or abandon effort; not no 
more ; stop. 

He ery’d, “ Let us freely give o'er" 

Babin Hood and the Banger (dtitld's Ballads, V. 809). 
They gave not over, though their enemies were strong 
and sntUe. Milton, Apology for Mmectymnuus. 

It would lie well for all authors if they knew when to 
give over, ami to dosist from any further pursuits after 
tame. Addivon. 

TO give UXltot, to yield to; make allowance for. 

We must give, 1 say, 

Unto tlie motives, and the stirrers up 
Of humours in the blood. 

B. Jonvon, Alchemist, 111. 1. 
TO give up. (a) To abandon effort, expectation, or the 
like ; give out ; come to a stop. (6) To become moist, as 
dry spited fish when the salt deliquesces in a damp place. 
(Technical.] 

give 1 (giv), n. [< givci, t?.] Capacity for yield- 
ing to pressure ; yielding character or quality; 
yieldingness ; elasticity. 

Compared to the Frenchman, the American is more 
loosely hung together, and has more swing and give in gait 
and gesture. A. Rhoden, Monsieur at Home, p. 46. 

There was sufficient give In the velvet to prevent frao- 
turu of the material while drying. 

Tel, Jour, and Fleet. Rev., XXIL 461. 

give", v. See gyve. 

given (giv'n), p. a. 1. Granted ; executed and 
delivered. Compare date\ 1. 

Yfovm at our manor of Greenwich the 1st day of Feb- 
ruary, in tho 29th year of our reign. 

Queen JBlitabeth (1687), Warrant for Execution of Mary, 

[Queen of Soots. 

2. Conferred ; bestowed ; imparted; not inher- 
ited or poHsessed naturally : as, a given name. 
— 8. Admitted; supposed; allowed aB a sup- 
position: conceding: as, given A and B, C fol- 
lows.— 4. Specified or that might be specified 
or stated; certain; particular: specifically, in 
math., virtually known or determined: as, a 
given magnitude— that is, a known magnitude 
When the position of a thing Is known It Is said to be given 
in position ; and the ratio ltctween two quantities being 
known, these quantities are said to have a given ratio. 
According to the definitions of Knclld (In his **Data”X a 
magnitude is given when wc cun find another equal to it, 
a ratio Is given when an Identical ratio can be found, a po- 
sition is given when It remains constantly the same, etc. 

You can distinguish between Individual people to such 
an extent that you have a general idea of liow a given 
person will act whou placed in given circumstances. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 7a 
Consciousness, unless ns a definite consciousness, aa a 
conscious act at a given time, is no consciousness. 

Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. cxxviL 

5. Disposed; addicted. [Now used only with 
specific qualification: as, given to drink; given 
to exaggeration.] 

Points forth six of Uio best given Iontlomen of this Court. 

Avcham, The Scliolomaster, p. 07. 
Fear him not, Ciosar, lie’s not dangerous ; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given 

Shak., J. a, L 2. 

I am mightily given to melancholy. 

B. Jonvon, Every Man In his Humour, ill. L 
I found him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land 

Tmugeon, Tho Talking Oak. 
Given bass, given part. III mu nival rompo*iHon, a bass 
or other voice-part which Is furnished or assumed, as a 
fixed basis for the harmony 

giver (giv'&r), n. [Early mod. E. also gever; 


donor; a bestowor; a grantor; one who im- 
parts, dispenses, distributes, or contributes. 

For God loiieth a rhonrfull (truer. 

Bible qf 1661, 8 Cor. lx. 7. 

That which Moses spake unto giver*, wo must now In- 
culcate unto takers away from the Church. 

Hooker, Kcoles. Polity, vil. 84. 

It Is the giver, and not the gift, that engrosses the heart 
of the Christian. Kolloek. 

gives, n. pi. See gyves. 


efflorescence on vanilla-pods. See the extract. 

The best varieties of vanilla pods are of a dark choccs 
late brown or nearly black oolour, and arc covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence technically kqown as givre, the 
presence of which is taken os a criterion of quality. 

Jtnrj/e. Brit., XXIV. oa 

Gig, n. See Gees. 

gigg (giz), n. [Sc.] Tlie face; countenance. 

Wl* reeklt dads, an* recstlt gOu, 

Ye did present yonr smoutie pbisz 
’Mang better folk 

Bum*, Address to the De’iL 

glgsard (giz'grd), n [Formerly giitard; with 
excrescent d (or with terra. - aril tor orig. -er), 
< ME. gieer (also gisemc ), < OF. gesxer , junior , 
juieier t F. gdttier, gizzard, < L. gtgerium, only in 
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pi. gigeria, the cooked entrails ef poultry.] 1. 
The second stomach of a bird, not counting the 
crop or craw as the drat ; the bulbous or muscu- 
lar stomach (vontriculus bulbosus), succeeding 
the proventriciilus and succeeded by tho duode- 
num; the gigeriiira. in moHt birds, especially those 
which food upon grain or hurd seeds, it is very thick and 
muscular, and lined with tough leathery (or oven loiny) 
epithelium, the organ thus forming a powerful vrlnding- 
niill Iii which the food Is triturated after lielng mixed with 
the guHtrJ': Juice of the preceding glandular stomach 
2. Tho proventrieulus or first true stomach of 
insects, generally armed inside with homy 
teeth. Hee cut under Blattidas.— 3. The stom- 
ach of some moll usks, as Bullidai, when mus- 
cular and hardened. — 4 . Figuratively, temper : 
now only in the phrase to fiet one's gizzard. 

Hut that which does them greatest harm, 

Their ap'ritual gizzard* ore too warm. 

& Butler, Uudihras, III. iL 668. 
TO ftet one’s gizzard, to harass one's self . vex one’s self, 
or be vexed. | Vulgar. 1 To Stick in one's gizzard, to 
prove hard of digestion ; lie distasteful or offensive ; vex 
one. | Vulgar. 1 

giisard-fallen (giz'jlrd-f&'hi), a. Affected, as 
a bird, with falling the anus (prolapsus aui) : 
a term used by pigeon -fun ciors. 
giuard-Bhad (giz'jinl-Hliml), n. A popular 
name of the isospoiidylous fishes of the fam- 
ily Dorosomida *, relat ed to the anchovies, her- 
rings, etc. There are a dosen siierleB, clilelly of tlie 
genus Dortmnna (or Chatoresu*), inhabiting fresh and 
brackish waters of the Atlantic coast of America and the 
eastern cousta of Asia and Australia. They are sluggish 
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glabrirOBtral (glA-bri-roa'tr&l), a. [< NL. gkh 
brirostris, < L. glaber, smooth, + rostrum, a 
beak.] In omith., smooth-billed; having few 
and slight, if any, bristles along the gape ; want- 
ing rictal vibrissflB: opposed to setfrostred, and 
said of certain birds of the family Caprimulgi- 
da f, most members of this family being setiros- 
tral. P. L, Sclater. 

Olabrirostres (gla-bri-ros'trdz), a. pi, [NL., 
pi of glabrirostris, smooth-billed: see glabri- 
rostral ] A group of eaprimulgine birds with- 
out rictal vibrissa*, as the night-hawks. P. L . 
Sclater, 

glabrltyt (glab'ri-ti), n, [< L. glabrita(t-)s 9 
smoothness, baldness, < glaber, smooth: see 
“ ~ Bailey, 




Gtxzard-Kliud {Donuoma crftdiamum). 

fishes, feeding on mud, and having a muscular glzxard. 
whence the name. Tlie common gizxard-shad of the l) ulted 
States Is Dorusomn cepethannni. Also called hickory-chad ^ , 
mud *hnd, u'tnte-eyvd sluuL and tlnvad-hrmny 

giuard-trout (giz'Rrd-troiit), n. Same as gil- 
laroo, 

giuen (giz'n), a, [8c., < Icel. gisinn = Hw. gis- 
ten = Dan. gtssvn, leaky : see gissen, i\] Leaky. 
—TO gang glssen, to crack, gape, or split for want of 
moisture: snTd of tulis, barrels, etc., and, figuratively, of 
topers deprived of drink. 

Ne’er let’s tjtiwi //*««*, fy for sluinie, 

Wl’ Uroutliy tusk Tatra*, I’oeniB, p. 184. 

giuen (giz'n), v. i. [He., also written geisen , 
gdsin, gey sc; < Icel. gisna (= Hw. gistna = Dan. 
game), bocomo leaky, < gisinn , leaky: see gts- 
sen, a.] 1. To become leaky from shrinkage, 

owing to want of moisture, us a tub or barrel. 
— 2. To fade; withor. 

01 A chemical symbol of gludnum . 
glabella 1 (gla-beril), n.i pi. glabelUr (-e). [NL., 
fern.: see glabcllum .] In anat, aud sold., same 
as glabcllum, 

glabella 2 ,;*. Plural of glabcllum. 
glabellar (gla-bel'ftr), a. [< glabcllum + -ur».] 
In anat. and sool., of or pertaining to tho gla- 
bollum. 

The glabellar region Is flat aud smooth. 

//. O. Forbe *, Eastern Archipelago, p. 862. 

glabellous (glfi-bol'iis), a. [< LL. gUilwllus, 
without hair, smootli, dim. of L. glaber 9 smooth : 
see glabrous.] Haine as glabellar. 
glkbellum (glo-berutn), pi. glabella (-K). 
[NL., dim., < L. glaber , smooth: see glabrous .] 
1. In human anat., a small space on the fore - 
.head immediately above and between the eye- 
brows.— 2. In trilobites, the median convex 

E ortion of tho cephalic shield, being the oepha- 
e continuation of tho thoracic axis or tergum. 
See out under Trilobita. 

The glabcllum, or central raised ridge of the cephalic 
shield, is a continuation of the thoracic axis. 

Huxley , Anat Invert, p. 226. 
The lateral region of the head |of trilobites], the median 
part of which specially projects as the glabellum. 

Claus, Zoology (trails.), I. 484. 

Also glabeUa. 

glabrate (gl&'br&t), a. r< L. gldbratus , pp. of 
glabrare , deprive of hair and bristles, lit. make 
smooth, < glaber , smooth : see glabrous.] 1. In 
sool., smooth; bald; glabrous; having no hair 
or other appendages.— 2. In bot, 9 becoming 
glabrous from age; somewhat glabrous. 


glut, G. 

glatt ss D. glad 9 smooth, sleek, as K. glad: see 

g lad.] Smooth; having a surface devoid of 
air or pubescence : used chiefly in zottlogy and 
botany. 

glacd (gla-s&'), a. [F., iced, glazed, pp. of gla- 
ecr , freeze. < glaoe 9 ice, < L. glades , ice.] Iced ; 
glossed; glossy; lustrous: as, glacS fruit ; glao6 
silk. 

A large quantity uf thread is now polished, aud is known 
in the trouc as glaoi. JSncye . Brit., VI. 502. 

GUaoi Silk, a thin and plain silk material with a great 
deal of luster or gloss.— Mohair flood. Bee mohair. 
gladable (glfi'shia-bl), a. L<I *. glaoia-re , turn 
into ice (see glaciate ), + £. -ble.j Capable of 
being converted into ice. [Rare.] 

From mero aifueous and gladable. substances condens- 
ing them [precious stones] by frosts Into solidities. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iL 1. 

gladal (gla'shiftl), a. [= F. glacial = Bp. Pg. 
glacial = It. glactale, < L. glaciaUs , icy, frozen, 
full of ice, < glades , ice.] 1. Icy; consisting 
of ice; frozen; henee, resembling iee ; figura- 
tively, having a cold, glassy look or manner. 

1 thought it not amiss to call our consistent self-shining 
sulmtance the Icy or glacial noctlliica (and for variety— - 
phosphorous). Bugle , Works, IV. 467. 

His manner more gladal and sepulchral than ever. 

Motley , United Netherlands, IL 203. 
It stands at the front of all experiments In a Held re- 
mote as the northern heavens and almost as glacial and 
clear. Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 04. 

2. In geol.f referring to ico; associated with 
the geological agency of ice.— Glacial aoetlo add. 
Bee acetic add , under acetic.— Gladal drift. In geoL 
Bee drift, 6.— Glacial phosphorio add, monobasic or 
metapliusphorlo acid, llPOg. It Is a while, brittle, deli- 
quescent solid. —Thd gladal epoch, a period of the 
earth's history wlion. as maintained by many geologists, 
an ice-Bbeet extended from the Brand lnavlan range In all 
directions, encroaching on Finland, northern Germany, 
and even a part of Great Britain ; the glaciers of the Alps, 
Caucasus, and Pyrenees being also at that time consider- 
ably larger than they are now. Traces of former glacia- 
tion are observed In abundance over wide areas in north- 
eastern North America, aud are ascribed by most geolo- 
gists to the former presence of an ice-sheet covering that 
region. The difficulty of accounting for the presence and 
movement of such a sheet on the American side of the 
Atlantic is much greater than is the case on the European 
side. Since in New England and the region of the great 
lakes much of the superficial detritus has been moved 
southward from the place of its origin for a greater or less 
distance, and since this fact was frequently observed and 
much commented on before ioe became a recognised fac- 
tor in geology, tlie phenomena now usually designated as 
glacial in Europe have been in America associated with 
the word drift; the loose material on the surface being 
called liy that name, and the epoch of its accumulation, 
the drift epoch. 

glaciiulst (glfi'shial-ist), n. [< gladal + -ist.] 
1. One who explains geological phenomena by 
reference to the former presence of ioe. The 
Hord is little used In this sense except with some other 
word limiting or qualifying it: as, an advanced glacial - 
ut ; an ultra-alacialut (one who is prone to magnify the 
importance of ice as a geological agent). 

By a cursory glance the glacialiet Is led to believe that 
the markings must be referred to the streams of inland ice. 

Nature, XXX. 208. 
We have certainly no evidence that, during even the 
severest part of tlie glacial epoch, an Ice-oap, like that 
advocated by Agassis and other extreme gladalist*. ever 
existed at the North Pole. 

J. Croll , Climate and Cosmology, p. 78, 


2. One who makes a specialty of glacial ge- 
ology. 

Nor la it only tlie effects of land-ice which the gladaliet 
sees marked ujiou the rocks of Britain. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 166. 

Also glaciologist. 

glacially (gl&'shial-i), adv. By means of gla- 
ciers or of glaciation : as, glacially formed hol- 
lows. 

gladarinm (gla-ehi-&'ri-um), a.; pi. gladaria 
(■#)• [NL* v L. gladeSf ice. Cf. glacier,] A 
place, as a building, provided with a smooth 
level flooring of artificial ice or of cement, for 
Skating, especially in summer; a skating-rink. 


of artifloiaUy produced . .. 

bneyc. Bril ., XXH 106. 

glaciate (glA'shi-at), V. t. ; pret. and pp. glaci- 
ated, ppr. glaciating. [< L. gladatus 9 pp. of gla- 
ciate, turn into ico, freeze, < glades, loe.] L 
trans. If. To convert into ice. 

To measure by the differing weight and density of the 
same portion of water what change was produced in it be- 
twixt the hottest time of summer, aud first a glaciating 
degree of odd, and then the highest we could produce by 
art BogU, Works, IL b& 

2. To cover with ice. 

The formerly glaciated hemisphere has . . • beoonie 
the warm one, and the warm hemisphere the glaciated. 

Quoted in J . Crdl'e Climate and Time, p. 77. 

8. To give an ice-like or frosted appearance 
to. [A trade use.] 

[Iron] chimneys, ovens, etc., and melted, not enameled, 
glaciated, or tinneo. U. & Con*. Jtep., No. 781 (1887), p sm 

IL intrant. To be converted into iee. John- 
son, 

glaciated (glA'shi-6-ted), p. a. Covered with 
ice; also, acted upon by iee; showing the effects 
of glacial action. 

Kooky substances which have once lieen glaciated, if I 
may thus express the peculiar action of loe upon rocks, 
via. the planing, polishing, scratching, grooving, and fur- 
rowing of their surfaces, can never be mistaken for any- 
thing else. C. F. HaU, Polar Expedition, p. 661. 

On almost every glaciated surface in Maine may be found 
Isolated drift scratches aberrant both In direction and out- 
line. Amer. Jour . Sei., 8d ser., XXX. 146. 

glaciation (jeU-Bhj-S'Bhgu). ». [< glaciate + 

-»<>*.] 1. Tne act of freezing. 

The water or other liquor usually beginning to freexo at 
the top, and it being the nature of glaciation to distend 
the water and aqueous liquors it hardens, It Is usually and 
naturally conseuuent, that when the upper-crust of ice is 
growu thick, and by reason of tlie expansion of the froxou 
liquor bears hard with its edges tupunst tlie sides of the 
glass contiguous to it, the included liquor (that Is by de- 
grees successively turned into ice), requiring more room 
than before, and forcibly endeavoring to expand itaelf ev- 
ery way, finds it less difficult to burst the glass than lift up 
the ice. BoyU, Hist Cold, v. 

2. The result of freezing; iee. [Rare.] 

It [loe] is plain upon the surface of the water, but round 
in luiyl, which is also a glaciation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., U. 1. 

8. In geol., the present or former existence of 
a mass of iee, glacier, or ice-shoot, covering a 
certain region ; subjection to the action of iee. 
Thus, it is said that the snrface of tho country iu Sweden 
exhibits the effects of a former glaciation — that fa, that 
tlie surfaces of the rocks in many places are smoothed or 
striated, as they are under or near actual glaciers In the 
Alps or elsewhere. Such surfaces are said to lie glaciated. 
4. A consequence of or phenomenon caused by 
such a process or eovonng, aB the striation and 
smoothing of rock-surfaces, 
glacier (gla'shiGr or glas'i-fer), n. [< F. glacier 
Swiss. > G. gletscker), < glace, ioe, < L. 
"" in whic' 


mo, f ^ r , 

glades , ice.] The form in which the snow, 
railing on the higher parts of those mountain- 
ranges which are above the snow-line, finds its 
way down into the valleys. Under suitable cli- 
matic conditious, the snow which thus falls does not all 
disappear by evaporation, or melt at once and run off In 
the form of water, but becomes gradually converted into' 
ice, and moves ilowly down the mouutain -slope in the 
depressions or valleys until It reaches a point where the 
mean temperature has so fax risen that evaporation and 
melting counterbalance the supply from above. Here 
the glacier ends, and a stream of water begins, which 
is often the head of some large river, as the Gangootri 
glacier of the Ganges, or the Bhone glaber of the river 
of that name. The snow of the glacier is not transformed 
into ioe at once, but passes through the intermediate stage 
of ndv6 (German Jim). (Bee Jim.) Several subordinate 
glaciers often combine to form one largo one, a result 
dependent on the topography of that part of the moun- 
tain-range in which the glacier takas its rise. The great 
glaciers, those of (he first order, as the Gorner ana the 
Aletsch glades* In Swltserlaud, begin In large amphithe- 
aters (dnm««X where a considerable number of affluents 
ere forceaby toe topographical conditions to unite in form- 
ing one great glacier. The ice-stream of the longest gla- 
cier in the Swiss Alps, the Gross Aletsch, was In 1880 101 
miles In length; some In the Himalayas are four times as 
long. From the cliffs which overhang the glMter u always 
being detached, by frost and afirlal erosion, more or less 
detritus, which is carried downward on the Ice as it moves, 
and finally dumped at the terminus of th? ice-mass. Such 
accumulations of debris are called moraine*, and are 
very conspicuous on many glaciers. (See moraine.) The 
former greater extension of glaciers over certain regions 
has been, end still Is, a subject of much discussion among 
geologists. BeefAegraefaf epoch (under glacial) and tes.— 
GUctor ttblML large stones found on glaciers supported 
by pedestals of lee. The stones attain this pecuiuu’ po- 
sition by the melting away of the Ice around them, and 
the depraasien of its general surface by the action of the 
sun and rain. The block, like an umbrella, protects the 
ice below It from both; and accordingly its elevation 
measures the level of the glacier at a former period. After 
a time the atone table beoomes too heavy for the column 
of Ice on which it rests, or its equilibrium beoomes un- 
stable, whereupon it topples over, and, falling on the sur- 
face of the glacier, defends a newspaoeof ioe, end be gi ns 
to mount afresh, J.D. Forbes. 



glMUn (giM-i-to'), ft. CP V < gUm, toe, of. 
glacier.] A cave, fissure, or depression of some 
kind in which ice remains permanently, al- 
though in quantity varying with the year and 
the season: sometimes called, in New England, 
an < 00 -cacc or ice-glen. 

Certain exceptional eeaee oocnr where, owing to the sub- 
sldenoe of the cold winter air Into caverns (ptacttm), ioe 
Is formed which Is not wholly melted, even though the 
summer temperature of the oaves may he above freezing- 
point. A. tiSkSe. 

flMiirgt (glA'shito-et or glas'i-dr-et), ». [< 

glacier + -ctl A small sheet of ice or ndve, 
lying under the snow-fields at the summits of 
tne highest points in the Cordilleras, and ex- 
posed to view when after a series of exoep- 
fI#i»Uy dry years the snow has nearly or quite 
melted away: a name given by J. Le Conte. 
The glaoiereU are oonsidored py some to be properly de- 
nominated glaciers, and by others to be something quite 
different from true gla cier s. 

glacier-snow (glf^SSSvsnfi). n. Same as nM. 
^ado-aaneous (g^shid-fi'kwfi-ns), a . [< L. 
glades, ice, + aqua, water.] Pertaining to the 
combined action of ice and water, 
glaciological (gUW-Woj'i-kgl). 0 . [< glaci- 
ology + -io-a&A Pertaining to glaciology. 


__ (glfi-rtri-ol>jist), n. [< glaciology 
'+ dst.T Same as glaoibUst. 

It will, I hope, meet with the approval of yonr veteran 
glaciologist. Dawson, in Pop. Sot Mo., XXX. 184. 

glaciology (gla-shi-ol'^-ji), n. [< L. glades, ioe 
(with ref. to glacier Y, + Gr. -fayla, < teyttv, 
speak: see -ology.] The science of the forma- 
tion and action of glaciers, 
gladcmatant (glft-Bhid-nft'tgnt), a. [< L. gla- 
des, ioe, + natan(U)s. swimming: see natant.'] 
Belonging to or affected by floating ice, as dis- 
tinguished from ioe moving on land. 

The latter [attenuated edges, border of the drift] are 
a glacial and the other a^fcmfo- 


thought to represent, oue 

natant action. Science, VII 

gladonst (gla'shi-us), a. [< OF. gladeua, < L. 
glades, ice.] Like ice; icy. 

Which [mineral solutions] will crystallise . . . into white 
and fflaeiouM bodies. Sir T. Browne , Vnlg. Krr., it 1. 

gUeto (glfi'Bto, or aa P gto-rt'), ». [= D. G. 
Dan., etc., glads, < F. glads, formerly also glas- 
eis, a slippery place, a sloping bank or cause- 
way, a strong pent-house upon the walls or the 
rampart of a fortress, < OF. glads, icy, slip- 
, glaoer, formerly also glosser, < L. gladarc , 
:e, harden: see glaciate .] A gentle slope 
or sloping bank, (a) In fort., a sloping bank so raised 
as to wing the enemy advancing over it into the moat dl- 
root line of lire from the fort; that mass of oarth which 
serves as a parapet to the oovered way having an easy slope 
or declivity toward the champaign or field. 

“ Stand firm, and be ready, my gallant OOths ! ” sud- 
denly exclaimed a voice above them, “ wait to see the 
enemy ; fire low, and sweep the glade." 

J. F. Cooper , Last of Mohicans, xiv. 

Then there is a fine broad glade with a deep ditch, revet- 
ted on scarp and counterscarp — drawbridges, portcullis, 
all the material appearances of a great fortress are here. 

W. If. Bussell, Diary in India, 1. 160. 
(6) An easy slope, like that of the shingle plied on the 
shore by the action of the tides and waves, less steep than 
a talus. Jmv. Diet. 

glaqure (F. pron. gla-erfir'), n. [F., < placer, 
freeze, glaze : see glaciate .] A thin coating of 
glass used for glazing fine earthenware, such 
as artistic terra-cottas. Compare glase. 
glad (glad), a.; eompar. gladder, superL glad- 
dest. [< ME. glad, gled , < AS. glad, shining, 
bright, cheerful, glad, a OS. glad (in comp.\ 
glad, a OFries. gled. smooth, as OD. glad, 
glowing, D. glad, bright, smooth, sleek, as 
OHgTmHG. glat. bright, 'smooth, G. glatt, 
smooth, even, polished, plain, bare, slippery, 
se IceL gladhr , bright, glad, as Sw. Dan. gktd, 
glad (of. Sw. glatt, Dan. glat, smooth, < G.); 
akin to L. glaber, smooth, without hair (L. b as 
E. d, as in L. barba aa E. beard), as OBulg. gla- 
ddku aa Buss, gladkie, smooth, even, polished 
(OBulg. § imdiH as Serv. gladiti =s Buss, gladiti, 
etc., make smooth), as Lith. glodas , smooth. 
The orig. sense ‘smooth Ms not recorded in AS., 
and is rare (and perhaps imported) in ME. 
Hence ffbufoi.j If. Smooth; level; open. Com- 
pare glade 1 . 

In placet glade [plural] and lent, in places drle, 

The modes [meads, meadows] denied tyme Is now to make. 

* PaUadius, Hnebondrle (B. X. T. S.), p. 44. 

8. Acting smoothly or freely; moving easily: 
as, a glad door or bolt. [Prov. Eng.]— 8f. In 
good condition; thriving. 

The weedee with an hande muet uppe be wronge, 

And that that tbynneet itandeth both gladdest. 

PaUadius, Hnebondrle (£. fe T. B.% p. 60. 

4. Shining: bright; cheerful; wearing the ap- 
pearance of joy: as, a glad countenance. 
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He be-heflde her with a gladde ohere. 

iferUnQL 3. T. S.X 1L 227. 
Glad evening and glad morn crown'd (lie fourth day. 

MiUm, P. L., vlL 880. 
Twaa In the glad eeaeon of spring. 

Cowper, Morning Dream 

5. Feeling joy, pleasure, or satisfaction, espe- 
cially with reference to some particular event ; 

I ileased; gratified; well contented; joyful : rare- 
y used attributively in tliis sense, but usually 
in the predicate, where it is used absolutely or 
followed by of or at, or by an infinitive with 
to: as, to oe glad of an opportunity to oblige a 
friend. 

Whan that comli quen tlin tid luges henle, 

A gladdcrc worainan in world waa ther non a-llue. 

William cf Paler ne (E. E. T. H.X 1. 4848. 
He that is glad at cala mi ti e s shall not bo unpunished. 

Prov. xvii. 6. 

The fathers [of the ohuroh] were glad to be heard, glad 
to be liked, and glad to be understood too. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 

For life and love that has been, I am glad. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, II. 107. 

6. Causing joy or pleasure ; giving satisfaction ; 
pleasing. 

Her conversation 

More glad to me than to a miser money is. 

Sir P. Sidney 

He wont throughout every city and village, preaching 
and shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. 

Luke vili. 1. 

■Ira. fi. Joyous, delighted, animated, exhilarated. - 6. 
Gladsome, cheering, exhilarating, animating. See glad- 

gladt, n. [< ME. glad, < AS. glad, n. (= Ioel. 
gledhi, f., = Dan. glcede ), gladness, < glwd, glad : 
see glad, a.’] Gladness. 

When he waa come and knewe that it was slie, 
ffor very glad he wist not wliat to saye. 

Genergdes (K. E. T. S.X 1. 1256. 

glad (glad), v. ; pret. and pp. gladded, ppr. glad - 
dtng. [< ME. gladen, gladden, gladien, gledien, 
< AS. gladian, tr. make glad, lntr. be glad (= 
Ioel. gtedhia a Sw. glcUfja = Dan. glcede, make 
glad), < glad, glad: see glad, a.l X. trans. To 
make glad; gladden. [Now only poetical.] 
Whanne themperour hade herd how [that] hit ferde, 
He was grettefi gladed, and oft Crist thonkod. 

WiUiam qfPaleme (E. £. T. S.), 1. 4872. 
The klug is sad, and must bo gladded straight. 
Greene and Lodge , Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
Thonthoughtest . . . that all the Tartar host would praise 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 

To glad thy father In bis weak old age. 

if. Arnold, Sohrali and Kustum. 

n.t intrans. To be glad ; rejoice. 

Qiadeth, ye fowleSj on tiiojnorowe gra^r. 


gladintor 

r open, said of a lake from which 
melted away; glatt , adv. (for 



lea. on tin . 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mam, 1 1. 

Thow gladdyst, thou wcplst, 1 silt the bygh. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. KurulvaTl), p. 157. 

Absence shall not take thee from mine eyes, nor afflic- 
tions shall liar me from gladding In thy good 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, 111. 

gladden 1 (glad'n), v. [< glad + -en* (3). Cf. 
glad, 0 .] 1. trans. To make glad or joyful; 
cheer; please. 

Thence to the south extend thy gladden'd eyes ; 

There rival flames with equal glory rise. 

Pope, Diuiciad, Hi. 79. 

It is Impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine 
weather a ml fair wind at sea. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 22. 
i?»yxL To comfort, gratify, delight, rejoice, animate, en- 
liven. 

Q, intrans. To become glad ; rejoice. 

8o shall yonr country ever gladden at the sound of your 
voice. Adams. 

gladdan 9 (glad'n), n. [See glade i.J A glade, 
orth. Eng.] 

,3 flad'n), n. [Also written gladden, 
glmawyn, atadwin (and gladder, glader ); 
'< ME. gladene, gladtne, gladone , gladon, < AS. 

f ksdene , a plant, Iris Pseudacorus, glossed by 
i. gladiolus, of which the AS. name is an ac- 
commodated form, < L. gladiolus, sword-lily 


} )laee, as in a wood: of. E. lea. a meadow, as L. 
ucus, a grove, glade, lit. a Might’ space, from 
the root of light ; W. golcufwU'h, a glade, < go- 
leu, light, clear, bright, 4- bwlvh, a gap, notch, 
defile. Cf. everglade .] 1. An open space in a 
wood or forest, either natural or artificially 
made; especially, sucli an opening used as a 
place for catching game; an opening or pas- 
sage through a wood. 

Farre in the torrent, by a hollow glade 

Covered with mosnlo snrulw, which spredding brodo 

Did underneath them muko a gloomy shade. 

Spenser,'#, Q., VI. iv. 18. 

We In England are wont to muko great glades through 
the woods, ami luuig nets aenuw them ; and so the wood- 
cocks, sliooting tJmiugh the glades, ns their nature is, strike 
against the nets, and are entangled in them. 

Willoughby , Oridtliologia, I. & 

There, interspersed in lawns and op’ning glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades. 

Pope , Windsor Forest, 1. 21. 

2. An opening in the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
a place left unfrozen ; also, a space of smooth 
ice or an ice-eovered surface: as, the path was 
a glade of lee. [New Eng.]— 3. An ever- 
^l&de. [U. 8.] —To go to gladot, to set, as the son. 

likening her MnJestle to the Bunne for his brightness^, 
but not to him for fils passion, which Is ordinarily to go to 
glade, and sometime to suffer eclvpse. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 110. 

Fluebus now goes to glade ; then now goe wee 
Vnto our sliuddus to rest vs till he rise. 

Dames, Eclogue, 1. 266. 

glade 8 (kIM), «. [Local E. ; a diff. application 
of glede, a kitc.J The common buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris. 

gladent, n. Hee gladden*. 
glade-net (gl&d'net), n. A kind of not much 
used in England and some parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe for the capt lire of birds, espe- 
cially woodcocks, in the glades of forests, 
gladert, W. Same as gladden 
glad-eye (gladM), n. The yellowhainmer. 

gladMt (gla^l'fhl), ff. L< ME. gUidful (= ODan. 
gladefuhl) ; < glad, n., + -Jul. ] Full of gladness. 

Monlinunts 

Of his suecesse and glad full victory. 

Sjmstr, F. Q., HI, 111. 69. 

gladfolneset (glad'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being glad or joyful ; joy; gladnesB. 

In tli» waraic Kiinno he doth himselfit eiubuy, 

And there him rests in riotous aitfflxuiiucu 
Of all his gladfutnes, and kingly Joyuunee. 

Sjmnser, Mulopotuios, L 269. 

gladiate (glad'i-at), a. [< NL. gladtatus, sword- 
shaped, ( L. gladtus, a sword: see glare.] 
Hword-shaped ; having the form of a sword, 
either straight or curved, os the legume of a 
plant; ensifortn. 

gladiator (glad'i-A-tor), n. [= Y.gladtaleur t±t 
8p. gladiator = Pg. "gladtadar as Jt. gladiators 
as D. 0. Dati. 8w. glmUator, < L. gladiator , < 
gladius, a sword (there is no verb *gladiare): 
see glare.] 1. In limn, nntiq., one who fought 
in public for the entertainment of the people, 
either with other gladiators or with wild ani- 
mals. Gladiators were at first prisoners, slaves, or con- 
demned criminals ; but afterward freemen fought In the 
arena, either tor hire or from choice. Under the empire, 
knights, senators, and oven women exhibited themselves 
in this way Gladiators were first exhibited only on the 
occasion of nubile funerals, but afterward at entertain- 
ments of various kinds, and especially at public festivals 
given by the edllcs ami other magistrates. They usually 
fought in the uniphitheater, sometimes In the forum, some- 
times at tlio funeral pyre. They were kept and trained In 



the iris family, 

Iris, 8. 

gladdor 1 t (glad'6r), n. [< ME. glader, < gladien, 
make glad.] One who makes glad or gives joy. 

O lady tnyn, Venus, . . . 

Thou gladert of the mount of Cltheroun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 1865. 

gladder 9 ! (glad'6r), n. Same aa gladden*. 
gladder 3 (giad'6r), a. Comparative of glad. 
gl&id$Mt (glad'qn), n. See gladder#. 
glade 1 (glad)} n. [Not found in ME. or AS., 
but < ME. gisd (pi. glade) (rare), smooth, usu- 
ally bright, joyful, < AS. gked, shining, bright, 
SB Ioel. gladhr, ahiuiug, bright, as D. glati, bright, 
smooth, etc. : see glad* Cf. Sw. dial, gla&yp- 


vlded Into different classes, according to their arms or mode 
of fighting. Thus, -rstiarW were such as carried a kind of 
trident and a net (rets), In which they endeavored to en- 
tangle their opiamenta, usually secutores (pursuers), who 
wore lightly armed ; Thraest were those armed with the 
round shield or buckler of the Thracians and u short sword 
or dagger; the mirmiUones had an oblong shield curved 
to suit the shape of the liody, and fought with either the 
Thraces or the retiaril. There were also those who fought 
blindfolded, their helmets Iwing without eye-holes (atiito- 
bataa). In tnxjps (eatervarii). In chariots (essrdarii), oa horse- 
Itack (effuites), etc. In case the vanquished was not killed in 
the oomliat, the people were usually allowed to decide hla 
fate. If they decreed his death, they extended their hands 
with the thumb bent and concealed ( premo ) by the clench- 
ed fingers ; if they voted to spare him, they held out their 
hands with the thumb extended outward (verto). These 
precise gestures are Still a subject of controversy, but the 
texts appear to support the version here given. Accord- 
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gi^ ' 


gladiator 

luff (o H common IntorprcUtion, tbecdowmrnrd ffMtnro bright), < glad, glad: Mcgtod.] l. With glad* ObdttOM (glad'rt&i), a. 1, A roomy four 
of tho arm with miffonuioMMi and (bomb oxtondodwu ness or pleasure; joyfully; oheerfully. wheeled plaarare-eamage with two in«w, 

tlw death-sentence. as shown in Gdrdme’s well-known r * * * — * * ** - • wlHlQ( 

painting “ 1'ollice Verso.” Gladiatorial shows were main- 
tained for nearly seven hundred years, till the fifth cen- 
tury A. l> 

They diew into the sand freemen, knights, senatours— 
yea, histories alllrni that ('oiimiodus the Kraperour did 
himself play tin- gladiator in person. 

HdkewUl, Apology, I* ft & 


Tlw ronilmtnnt h were either professional gladiators, 
Mia vets, criminals, or military captives. 

Leclty, Europ. Morals, I. SOI. 

2. A combatant in general; a boxer or prize- 
fighter ; a wrestler; also, a disputant. 


Thei drynken gladlysst mannes Blood, the whlche the! ®®Ots, oalash-top, and se^ft for driver and foot* 
clepen Wen. MandevilU , Travels, p. 106. ■— 

For 1 haue seyn hym in sylke and somme tyme In russet, 

Botho in grey and in grys and In gulte herneys, 

And as gladlich he it gaf to gomes that it neded. 

Piers }iowman{B) } xv. 216. 

The common people heard him gladly, 

St. By preference ; by choice. 

A1 this was gladly In the evetyrie. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 770. 


man.— 8. Same as Gladetime baa.- taa** ™’ 

long, in two or more compartments, so as to contai! 

nfMMLMlIt viMlnnt imianlviM m ml— iL. ' ** ul 


Plays, musks, IhsUtm, gladiators , tumblers, and Jugglers T”y t, 
are to lie winked at, lest the people should do worse than y Mi z , 4 
attend them. 

Burton , quoted In Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 20. 

Then, whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 

Tho nthulst, looking on, enjoys tho sikiIU. 

Sir J. Denham. 

gladiatorial (glad # i-fi-t6'ri-al), a. r< gladiatory 
4* -aZ.] 1. Of or pertaining to gladiators or to 
their combats for the entertainment of the Ho- 
man people ; performed by gludiators. 

It is uncertain whether gladiatorial fights or combats of 
wild beasts formed any part of the amusements of the 
arena in those days |of the undent Rtriiscuns], though 
boxing, wrestling, and contests of that description certain- 
ly did. ./. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 826. 

Henee — 2. Pertaining to combatants in gen- 
eral. as prize -fighter*, disputants, etc. 


dress-suit without crushing or creasing the garmentTV 
uamed in compliment to William E. GlsdstoneT ‘ 
Mark xli, 87. Ql^gtopjan (glad-std'ni-§n), a. and *. r< 
Gladstone (see aef.) 4- -ianj £ a. Pertaining 
to the English statesman William E. Gladstone 
(bom 1809), or to the wing of the Liberal party 
in Great Britain following his lead. 

IL*. A follower or an admirer of Gladstone; 
specifically, in British politics, a member of 
that wing of the Liberal party whieh in 1886 
and succeeding years supported Gladstone’s 
efforts in bohalx of home rule for Ireland. 

n. Same as 


gladness (glad'nes), a. [< ME. gladnesse , gled- 
nesse,< AS. glwdnes , gladness, < glad, glad: see 
glad.) The state of being glaa ; a pleased or 
Joyful condition of mind; cheerfulness; a feel- 
ing of joy and exhilaration, usually of a strong 
yet quiet and temperate character. 

And lie ghaf revues fro heuene and tyme* berynge fruyt, gladwlnt, gladwynt (glad' win), 
and ful fulllde ghoure hertU with mete and gladnesse. oJadden^. 

Wyelif, Act* xlv. 17 (Oxf.X Qbigol 
Whan the lorde herde thla he be-gan to make loche ioye 
and gladnesse that ther myght be seyn noon gretter. 

K. T. B*X ill 


Merlin (B, ] 


l lit 646. 


They ... did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
less of heart. * ~ A ~ J ‘ “ 


Acta 11. 46. 


I grew in gladness till I found 
My spirif ■ 


rlts ill the golden age. 
Tennyson , To E. L., on his Tra' 


,vels In Greece. 


erai. as prize-uguror*, mnpuuiiiLH, eu?. 
gladiatorial! (Kla<l'i-ii-t6'ri-an), a. [< gladia- 
tory + -on.] Bnmn an gladiatorial. [Rare.] 

Hie gladialunan and other sanguinary sports which we 
olloW our people discover sufficiently our national taste. 

Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, il. ft 3. 

gladiatorism (gl ad 'i-a-tor-izm) , a. [< gladia- 
tor + -too.] The act or practice of gladiators ; 
specifically, prize-fighting. Imp. Diet. 
gladiatorsklp (glad^i-a-tor-ship), n. [< gladia- 
tor + ship.] The conduct, state, or occupation 
of a gladiator. Imp. Diet . 
gladiatory (glad'i-ft-to-ri), a. [= F. gladiatoire 
== Bp. Pg. It. gladuitorio, < L. gladiatorius , < 
gladiator , a gladiator : see gladiator .] Of or re- 
lating to gladiators . [Bare.] 

Their | the Homans* | gladiatory fights and bloody spec- 
tacles up. Reynolds, The Passions, xxvii. 

At Home there wore usually those gladiatory sports, 
bloody, sword-killing sports: they killed men in sport. 

Westfield, Sermons (1040), p. 77. 

gladiaturet (glad'i-o-tur), w. [= It. gladtatura, 
< L. gladiatura , < glomus, a sword : see glad fa- 
tor.] Sword-play; fencing. 

In their amphithentrleal yladiatures tho lives of captives 
lay at tlie mercy of tho vulgar. 

Oayton, Notes on Hon Quixote, p. 271. 

(glad'i-fl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. gladifled , 
idifying, [Irreg. < glad + To be 


■Bya Gladness, Joy, Pleasure, Delight, Triumph. Glad- 
\ess is leas often used of i " ' " “ * ’ 


r a weak foeling than 


orally stands for a feeling that is strong but tranquil, and 
showing itself chiefly lu the foco. Hence it is often used Glagolitic (glag-d-lit'ik), a. [< Glagol + -itic.] 

iSUnSS Of or pert AdBg to Glagol: «, the Glagolitic 
and joy is abundantly Illustrated In the Bible. Pleasure alphabet. 

1 ' " - -- Tlie Glagolitic was the liturgical alphabet of the Slove- 

nians, Illyrians, Croatians, and the other western Slaves 
who acknowledged tlie Roman obedience, just as the Cy- 
rillic became the script of the northern races . . . who 
adhered to the Orthodox communion. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 180. 

lima vgmiv/, n. [So., as gleek, q. v.l 1. A de- 
ception ; a delusion; a trick. — 2. A transient 
gleam or glance. 

I could see by a glaik of light from a neighbour's win- 
dow, that there was a man with a cocked hat at the door. 

Galt, The Provost, p. 167. 

To fling the gjalks in folk's eon, to throw dust in 
people's eyes. 

It is indeed but a fashion of Integrity that ye will find 
aiuang them, . . . a fashion of wisdom and fashiou of car- 
nal learning — gaxlng glanclng-glasses they are, fit only to 
fling the glaUts in foik't eon, wi’ their pawky policy and 
earthly inglne. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xil. 

Lve tho fixilni, to befool and thou leave in the 
i Jilt. 

glaikit, glaiket (glfi'kit, -ket), a. [Sc., < glaik 
+ -it, -cl; = E. -edS.] Unsteady; light; ‘ 
frolicsome; foolish; silly. 

Hear me, ye venerable core, 

As counsel for poor mortal 

lorn’s door, 

To the Unco Guld. 
J. Baillie. 
The state of being 

glaikit; vaiiTor silly folly; levity. [Seoteh.] 

Bid her have done wl’ her glaikitness for a wee, and let's 
hear plain sense for ance. 

J. G. Lockhart, Reginald Dalton, III. 171. 

glaim (glam), n. [ME. gleym, glayme, lime, 
slime. Of. englaimT] A viscous substance, as 
glue, birdlime, etc. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Gleymc of knyttyngo or hyndunge togedyr, limits, glu- 
ten. Prompt. Pan., p. 198. 


Itgen- 


(glag'ol), n. [OBulg. Buss, glagol fi, a 

Word, ss Bohem. hldkol, a sound, speech; ef. 
OBulg. glagolati, speak; regarded as ult. a re- 
dupl. of the root seen in Skt. y gar, swallow.] 
An ancient Slavic alphabet, principally used in 
several Homan Catholic dioceses of Istria and 
Dalmatia in the psalms, liturgies, and offices of 
the church. The alphabet bears traces of having exist- 
ed prior to the introduction of Christianity, and seemi 
to have been originally out on sticks In the runic fashion. 
Tlie earliest Slavic manuscripts are written in Glagol. 


is the most general of these words, representing all degrees 
of feeling, and vicious or harmful indulgence as well as 
harmless enjoyment. In Its primary sense it Indicates a 
feeling less distinctively cheerful than gladness and less 
profound or demonstrative than joy , but with much of 
glow. Delight is a high degroc of pleasure; formerly the 
word was much used for low treasure (see quotation from ... , . 

Milton under delipht\ but it lias lieen redeemed so that it glaik (gl&k) 
is now rarely used for anything but au ecstatic pleasure oi ception : a i 


' rarely used for anything but au ecstatic pleasure 
joy. Triumph is often used for joy over sudoess, especially 
toy in victory. All these words may express malign feel- 
ings, as joy iu the adversities of a rival, except gladness, 
which generally expresses a pure and worthy feeling. 


Soe animation, mirth 


vaL < 
and ^ 

, happiness. 

With 


IfiS&oe: 


[Hare. 


Have you Mr. Twining still? oh that he would come ami 
mortify upou our bread and cheese, while lie would glad- 
ify upon our pleasiiro In his sight. 

Mine. D'Arhlay, Diary, VI. 193. 


ffladiLn. Plural of gladius, , . ,, 

Sl&diole (Klud'i-dl), ». [< L. gladiolus, sword- gladahlpt(glad'Bhip),n. [<ME.ptod»Mpe,-wWpe, 
lily: m«oladioliu.\ A gWioluH.-Watw-tfuU- < AS. yUedscipe, gledscijte, ONorth. oted- 

ole. the (lowering mull, Rulomus umbellatus snip, joy, < glOJd, glad, + SCipe, -ship.] Glad- 

gladiolus (glardi'o-las), ft. [L., a small sword, ness; joy. 

a sword-lily (so called from the shape of the Suche Is the pladshippe at enuie 

leaves), dim. of gladius, a sword: see glare. Of. 1,1 * orldM Amant, II. 

gladden^.] 1. PI. gladioli (-11). A plant of the gladsome (glad 'sum), a. [< ME. gladsutn, glad- 
genus Gladiolus; a sword-lily.— 2. leap.) A nom (ss ODan. gladsim); C glad + some.) If, 
genus of very beautiful iridaoeous plants, witli ' v 
oorms or bulb-like rhizomes, and erect leafy 
stems bearing a spike of large and very various- 
ly colored flowers. There are about 90 species, a few 
of which are nntlves ot the Mediterranean region, but 
most are found in South Africa. Of tlie European species, 

G. communis and G. Byzantinus are occasionally seen in 
gardens, but the African species are far more luuidsome 
mud more generally cultivated The many favorite garden 
varieties and hybrids have originated mainly from the 
Cape Bjwcies, Q Jluribuudus, 0 cardinalis, G. psittacinus, 
and G. hlamlus. 

3. In anat ., the intermediate segments of the 
sternum, between the manubrium and the xi- 

! >hoid or ensiform appendage, in the human sub- 
set there ore four such segments or sterneliers, common - 
y fused In the adult lu oue piece, the gladiolus. 

The seooud piece of tlie sternum, or gladiolus. 

II. Gray, 


A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His blight Inheritance of golden fruits. 

Longfellow, Autumn. 
Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 

Luke xv. 7. 

Love not Pleasure; love God. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 11. 0. 
There is a pleasure sure 
In lielng mad, which none bnt madmen know. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, li. 1. 
To lyven in ddite was al his wone, 

For he was Epicurus owne sone. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 836. 
Tlie thought of onr past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benodiotion : not, indeed, 

For tliut which Is most worthy to be blest— 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of clilldhood. Wordsworth, Immortality, ix. 


lui 


as counsel ior poor moruui 
That frequent pass douce Wii 
For glaikit Folly’s portals. 

Bums, Ti 


The lassie is glaikit wl* pride. 

1 Hail to the chief who lu triumph advances. „ 

Scott, L. Of the L., iL 19. glaikitness (gl& kit-nee), n. 


Open; clear. 

[Anise] in gladsom ayer 
And comyn sowe hem now ther is theire lelre. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 114. 

2. Glad; joyful; cheerful. 

The gladsome gliosis in circling troops attend, 

And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend. 


[lalxn (glim), v. t. [ME. gleymen, smear with 
birdlime, eloy; from the noun: see glaim, n.] 
To smear wife glaim. [Obsolete or Seoteh.] 
i. [Formerly also glay- 
viscous; < glaim + -one.] 


glaimons (glfl'mus), a. (Formerly also gldy- 
mous ; < mTgleymous, v ‘ - 


Dryden. 

It | charity] beholdeth him to prosper and flourish, to 
grow In wealth and repute, not only without envious re- 
pining, but with gladsome content 

Barrow, Works, L xxii. glaill-Zieidr, f». 


. Anat gladsomely (glad'sum-li), adv. [< M 
^ ^ ^um^ gladsome + -Zy3.] In a gladso: 

™ i' ' rpx,L * „ ' ' * net i with joy ; with pleasure. Wuclif 

sword, see glare.] The pen, ealamaiy, sopiost, -j (glad'sum-nes). n, 
or outtlebone .of the squid; the homy endo- 

skeleton of a cuttlefish. See cut under cala- «i«™ ] 


gladius (gl^'di-us), ».; pi. gladii (-!). 


3. Making glad; causing joy, pleasure, or cheer- 
fulness; pleasing. 

Of opening heaven they rang, and gladsome day. 

Prior, Solomon, li. 

ME. glad- 
someman- 

< ME. glad- 
lie state of 


Viscous; clammy. 

It woll aryse in the heed, and make the heed to swell, 
and the eyen all glaymous and dork. 

JuL Berners, On Hawking. 

[W., < glain, bead, gem, 4* 


;lass bead, such as 
te west of England, 


mary. 

gladly (glad'li), adv. [< ME. gladly, -liche (cf. 
Ioel. gledhiligr = ODan. gladetig , Dan. glwdelig, 
a., joyful), < AS. glwdlioe, gladly (cf. gkodtie, 


being gladsome; joy; pleasure. 

My pastime past my youthlike yerea are gone ; 

Mv monthes of mirth, my glfstring days ot gladsomeness. 
My times of triumph turned into monk. 

Vncsrtains doctors , The Loner Complaineth, etc. 


ncidr, snake.] An oval gli 
are found in Wales and the 
and are supposed to have been of some sacred 
ificanee to the druids. See adderstone. 
(glftr), n. [Also glare; early mod. E. also 
i, < ME.glayre. gleire, gleure, the white of 
an egg, < OF. glaire, F. glam, the white of 
an egg (sb Pr. ctara, glara, f.. oZor, m., as It. 
chiara as Sp. Pg. olara, the wnite of an egg), 
prop, elaire, fern, of etair, < L. eUara, fem. of 
etarus, clear : see clear, clarity .] 1. The white 
of an egg, used as varnish to preserve paint- 
ing, ana as a size to retain gold in bookbind- 
ing and in gilding. 



Clair 

Unrtkktd ofaney. 

Gkaw#^ ML to Canon's .Yeoman's Tale, L m 

Take tin glairs of eggs, and strain It aa ihort as water. 

Peacham, Drawing. 

The edge* [o« a book] are nert coloured, the gold size, 
consisting of white of egg mixed with water, called glairt, 
is laid on with a camels-hair brush, and immediately oov- 
ered with gold leaf. JSneyc. Brit., IV. 48. 

2. Any viscous transparent substance resem- 
bling the white of an egg; hence, any viscous 
substance. 

Let me likewise declare my facta and fall, 

And eke recite what meana thla alimy alert. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 106. 

1 found the tongue black and dry, with a block giant on 
the teeth. Sir W. Pordyoe, Muriatic Add, p. 11. 

glair (gl&r), v. t. [< glair , n.] To smear with 
glair or the white of an egg; smear with a vis- 
cous substance. 

The edge [of the 
gold . . . ia thou 
glaired. 

glaireons (gl&r'$-us), a. [< glair + -e-ow*. Cl. 
glairous .] Resembling glair or the white of an 
egg; viscous; glairy. Also glairous, glareous. 
glalna (glftr'inh n. [< glair + -4n2.} A glairy 
substance which forms on the surface of some 
thermal waters. 

glairing (glSr'ing), ft. [Verbal n. of glair, c.] 
Tho process of washing or sising with glair 
the covers of books before gilding, 
glairona (glftr'us), a. [a F. glaireux; as glair 
+ *om,J Same as glaireous. 
glairy (gl&r'i), a. [< glair + -yi.] Consisting 
of or resembling glair ; covered with or appear- 
ing as if covered with glair. 

The Drat sign of It la a glairy diacharge. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Hia head waa nearly bald, and the on»wn ahowed smooth 
and glairy. S. Judd, Margaret, I. 2 

glaive, w. See glare. 
glaived, a. See glared. 
glam 1 t, n. [ME., < Icel. glam , mod. glamr , a 
sound, noise, clash. = Sw. glam, chat, talk, = 
Dan. glam, a barking; of. Icel. alamo, talk, 
twaddle, = Sw. glamma, talk, chat, s Dan. 
glamme, bark.] Loud talking; a noise; a cry; 
a shout; a call. 

Muoh glam & gle gleut vp ther-inno, 

Aboute the fyre vpon flet 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 1062. 
The god man [Lot] glyfte with that glam, and sloped for 
lioyac. Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris), iL 840. 

Then Qodex glam to hem glod that gladed hem alle, 

Bede hem drawe to the dor, dolyuer hem he wolde. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris), It 490. 

glam 3 (glam), n. [A dial. var. of riant 8 .] The 
clump or otter-shell, Lutrana eUiptica, a bivalve 
mollusk. [Devonshire, Eng.] 
glaxna (glft y mtt), n. [L. alarm, otherwise gra- 
mia, < Gr. *y%aprj, *ytfpy (found only in donva- 
tives, as in y’haftvpdq, L. gramiosus, blear-eyed), 
assumed forms of Mipn, also Xquia, a humor 
that gathers in the comer of the eye.] In 
pathol., an accumulation of more or less gum- 
my material at the edjges of the eyelids: a fea- 
ture sometimes of conjunctivitis and sometimes 
of marginal blepharitis. Also called lippitudo . 
glamberry (glam'ber'i), pi. glamberries (-ia). 
The Byrsonima lucida, a small malpighiaoeous 
tree of the West Indies and Florida Keys, bear- 
ing an edible fruit. 
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The gypsies came to our good lord's gate, 

And wow but they aaug sweetly ; 

They sang see sweet and aae very complete, 

That down came the fair lady. 

As soon aa they saw her weel-far'd face, 

They cast the glamer o'er her. 

Gypsie Laddie (Child's Ballads, IV. 110). 
It bad much of glamour might ; 

Could make a ladye seem a lmight 

Scott, L. of L. M., IB. 9. 

To her soul 

All the desert's glamour stole. 

Whittier, Truce o» Piscataquis. 

Why might not tho poor heresiarch plead the illusion 
and false glamour ol his supposed wrong tenets? 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, IL 160. 

glamour (gUm'gr), v. t. [< glamour, «.] To 
charm; bewitch. . 

We are not quite sure that the Chancellor has not some- 
times envied those of his parliamentary foes pre-eminently 
endowed with the gift of glamouring eloquence. 

Lowe, Bismarck, II. 62a 

An infuriate glamouring song. 

The Aeademy, April 28, 1888, p. 298. 

glamonry (glam'fl-ri), n. [Prop, glamery ( glam - 
oury being a recent conformation to glamour ) ; 
Sc. glamerie. glammerie , glaumerte , etc.: see 
glamour . ] Enchantment: same as glamour. 

It maun snrely be the pithiness o' the style, or some bo 
witching glaumerie that gars fowk glauiu at them. 

Edinburgh Mag., April, 1821, p. 862. 

Andrew read it over studiously, and then said, My Lord, 
this Is glammerie. Galt , Sir Andrew Wylie, 1. 260. 

glance (glkns), ft. [Formerly also spelled glauncr; 
first in 16th oentury; of Scand. (or perhaps I).) 
origin: OSw. giant*, splendor, Sw. glans = Dan. 
glands, splendor, luster, brightness, gloss, s= 
D. glans = = OHG. *glanz (not found), MHG. 
glans, G. glam, splendor, luster; of. OHG. 
MHG.pZafur, a., splendid, shining, bright, MHG. 
glander, splendor, alander, a., splendid, bright, 
glanst, splendor: all ult. from a verb repr. by E. 
glint: see glint.] 1. A sudden shoot of light 
or splendor; a transient gleam. 

With winged expedition, 

Swift as tho lightning glance, he executes 
His errand on the wicked. Milton , S. A., L 1284. 


gland 

With blr^ben boat tnd aUmeiM out. 

Whittier, Hogg Megoite, iL 

8. To look with a sudden rapid directing of the 
vision ; snatch a momentary or hasty view. 

Then sit again, and sigh, and glance. 

Suckling, Ballad upou a Wedding. 
Thy functions arc ethereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 

Organ of vision ! Wordsworth, Power of Sound, i. 

4. To make an incidental or passing reflection 
or allusion; hint; advert briefly. 

How canst tlion thus, for shame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with lllppoiyta, 

Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 

Shat., M. N. D., il. 2. 
ne had written verse, wherein he glanced at a ceAaln 
reverend doctor, famous for dulness. Swift. 

5. To be deflected and move off in an oblique 
direction ; move obliquely. 

Some have digged deep, yet glanced by the royal vein. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mnr., 11. 8. 
Tho heaviest shot glanced harmlessly from the sides of 
the assailing vessels. Lecky, Eng. In 18th Cent., xv. 


II. tram. 1. To cause to shoot or dart, as a 
ray of light ; reflect, as a gleam., 

Tho btnk, with Its usual a arrangement of jjewter and 


earthenware, . . . glanced back the flame of t 

Scott, Bedgauntlet, letter iv. 

To glance a gladness round our hearth. 

R\ Colton, Sea and the Sailor, p. 188. 

2. To direct rapidly and for a moment, aB the 
eye or tho attention. 

Forgive a moiety of tho principal, 

Glancing an oyo of pity oil his losses. 

Shot., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

8. To suggest; hint. 

Alone, It was the subject of m^ theme ; 


In company, I often glanced t 

Shak., O. of E., V. L 

I will here take leave to glance a few innuendoes. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, x, 

glance-coal (glfcns'kol), n. [Tr. G. glamkohle, 
< glam, = E. glance, + hohle = E. coal.] Any 
„ , . , _ hard, lustrous coal, cither anthracitic in char- 


2. A sudden look ; a rapid or momentary view 
or directing of the eye ; a sudden and brief 
turning of uie attention toward something. 

I quickly perceived that they cost hostile glances upon 
one another. Addison , Party Patches. 

And, oh! he had that merry glance 
That seldom lady's heart resists. 

Scott, Marnilon, v. 0. 

8. A brief incidental notice ; a passing refer- 
ence : as, a rapid glance at the remote cause of 
an event. — 4. A sudden change of direction of 
the motion of a projectile or other moving body, 
due to contact with a deflecting surface ; de- 
flected motion. 

For they nolle away, being not unco touched with the 
glaunce of a shot, and arc quickly out of the Turkish can- 
nons reach. Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 184. 

5. In mining and mineral ., the English equiv- 
alent of the German glam, a term used by Ger- 
man miners to designate various ores possess- 
ing that peculiar luster and color which indi- 
cate that they are metalliferous combinations. 
Such are bleiglam (galena, a sulphuret of lead), eisenglane 
(hematite, specular iron ore, a seuquioxld of iron), and 
many others. A sharp line cannot bo drawn between glam 
and kiss as used by German miners. The equivalent of the 
latter !u English Is pyrites * ss, iron pyrites, copper py- 
rites, etc. This word is in common use among both scien- 
tific men and miners ; but the word glance as the cquiv- 


glandngly (glfcn'sing-li), adv. In a glancing 
manner; by glancing; in an obliquo manner; 
incidentally. 

Fhrynlous self telleth us also glauncingly that he was 
timorous and easy to lie frayed. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 462. 

gland (gland), n. [< F. glande, f., a gland (ef. 
F. gland, m., = Pr. giant , glan = II. ghianda. 
an acorn), < L. glam {gland-), an acorn (> 
dim. glandule, a gland: see glandule ); of. Gr. 
fifaavoc, an acorn, prob. < p&Xfatv, throw, cast.] 
1. In c mat.: (a) A lymphatic ganglion; one 
of tho numerous small, smooth, rounded or- 
gans which occur in the course of the lvm- 
phatics: formerly more fully called conglobate 
gland. See cut under lymphatic. ( b ) Some se- 
cretory part or organ ; a secreting crypt, fol- 
licle, or the like, generally of mucous or tegn- 
mentary surfaces, or a conglomeration of such 
parts composing somo organ which secretes or 
excretes a substance peculiar to itBelf, as the 
liver, kidney, pancreas, parotid gland, testi- 
cle, etc., or the lacrymal, sebaceous, salivary, 

gast , 

thus 


glamor , glamour, alBo extended glamerie , glam- 
merie , glaumerie ; a var. of gramer, gramere, 
gramery , gramary, gramarye, enchantment, a 
particular use of ME. gramer , ete., also glam 
eru, grammar: see grammar, gramary, glamery. 
The word has heretofore been otherwise ex- 
plained: for example (erroneously), as < Icel. 


j; prob. from the same root as 
gleam 1 , glim, glimmer. Sotne association with 
gleam*-, glim, glimmer, may have influenced the 
change from gramer to glamer; but the same 
change appears in the ME. glamery, grammar. 
The word glamour, taken up by Scott from its 
use in some popular ballads, was by him made 
familiar in general literature.] Enchantment; 
a §mppos®4 influence of a charm on the eye, 
causing it to see objects under an unreal sem- 
blance; henee, anything that obscures or de- 
ceives vision, phymeal or mental ; fascination; 
charm; witchery. Compare gramary (originally 
the same word). 


glance (gltas), v. ; pret. and pp. glanced, ppr. 
glancing, [ss Sw. guinea, shine, as Dan .gUnaee, 
gloss, glaxe, ss D. glaneen, gloss, ss OHGf. plane- 
on, MHG. glensen , G. glaneen, shine, gutter; 
from the noun.] I. intrans. 1. To snoot or 
dart a ray or rays of light or splendor ; emit 
flashes or coruscations of light ; flash. 

Bat ah** thereat wm wroth, that for deapight 
The glauncing sparklet through her bever glared. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vi. 88. 
How flashing wide, now glancing aa In play, 

Swift beyond thought the lightning! dart away. 

Cowpar, Truth, L 242. 
The waters of my native stream 
Are glancing in the snn'a warm beam. 

Whittiar, The Horsemen. 

2. To appear and disappear rapidly, like a 
gleam of fight ; be visible for an instant. 

Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 
To feats of arms addreat 1 

Wordsworth, Memory. 

And all along the forum and np the sacred seat, 

Hia vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing 
feet Macaulay, Virginias. 


itric, intestinal, and other glands. Glands, 
s specifically defined, are either sityple, consisting of 
A single secretory follicle or rw eKS, or comjtound, consist- 
ing of au aggregate of hiicIi structures ; the latter are also 
nslled tubular, saccular, i acctnose, etc., according to their 
Intimate structure The so called ductless or vascular 
glands (see (r)) arc not in this category, it lielng the es- 
sential character of a glund in this sense that It have obi 
outlet for Its bimtIiiI secretion. Glands of laitli these kinds 
were formerly classed as conglomerate glands, in distinc- 
tion from emuHobatr or lymphatic glands. (<•) Bome 

smooth rounded part or organ of undetermined 
function, as the spleen and the thyroid* and 
tbyimis. See ductless gland, below, (d) The ' 
glans penis or glans ebtoridis, the head of the 
penis or of the clitoris.— 2. In hot. : (a) An acorn ; 
also, tho similar involucrate nut of the hazel, 
beech, and chestnut, (b) A secreting organ 
upon the surface of any part of a plant, or par- 
tially embedded in it. The term Is extended to in- 
clude also any protuberance or structure of a similar 
nature, though it may not secrete. Glands vary much In 


form and appearance, and in the character c 
tlons. 

3. In mack., a contrivance, consisting of a cross- 
piece or clutch, for engaging or disengaging 
machinery moved by belts or bands. — 4. In 
steam-engines and other machines : (a) A stuff- 
ing-box. (b) A joint so tightly packed as to 
retain oil or other lubricating fluid for a con- 
siderable length of time. Aiso called gland- 
box. 



gland 

One of the chief difficulties «noountfind In the compree- 
•lou of ammonia U leakage at the pump gland. 

SeC Amer. Supp., ]». 8780. 

Absorbent gland, » lymphatic gland.— Accessory 
gland, a auialT detached part of the parotid gland, which 
sometimes exists am a separate lobe, and whose duct Joins 
the duct of Steno as the latter crosses the masseter. More 
fully called glandula soda parotidis.—J 


Hee acinose, 2.— Aggregate glands, the Peyerian glands 
or dyer's patelios of the intestine.— Aggregate glands 
Of Bruch, clusters of lymph-follicles in the conjunctiva; 
the trachoma glands of Henle. Also called clutter* of 
Bruch. - Agminate glands, aggregated glands of the 
intestine. See Peyerian gland s, below.— Anal gland. 
Hee anal. -Arytenoid glands, the mucous crypts of the 
larynx in the vicinity of the arytenoid cartilages.— Atra- 
blllary gland, an old name ox the adrenal or suprarenal 
gland or caiMulu. Also called atrabiliary capsule. Axil- 
lary glands, the lymphatic glands of tlieanupit.— BlOOd- 
▼asoular gland, one of the several so-called “ductless 
glands," as the spleen, thyroid, thymus, and adrenal.— 
Bowman's glands, small saccular glands in the olfae- 
tory mucous in«ui)»rane, most distinctly characterised in 
thu lower air-breathing vertebrates.— Bronchial glands, 
the lymphatic glands In the course of the bronchial tulies. 
—Brunner'S glands |so called from J. K. /Jntnner (1068- 
1787)1, the small compound glands of the duodenum and 
upper part of the Jojiumni, umlwdilud in the submucous 
tissue, opening hy minute orlilecs into the lumen of the 
intestine.— Buoml glands, the mucous follicles of the 
mouth, similar in structure to salivary glands.— Galdf- 
eroui jg'iwful, one of several pairs of lateral eso|ihagoal 
glandular diverticula of the earthworm wlitoli secrete a 
calcareous sulwtanuu. Also called calcareous me. 

The pharynx leads into thu cnsoplmgus, on oaoli side of 
which in the lower part there are three pairs of large 
glands, which sccrotu a surprising amount of carbonate of 
lime. These calc \f crons glands are highly remarkable, for 
nothing like them Is known in any other animal. 


ing-pores of a leaf.— Molar gHnflj, 

Blands situated In tho sides ofthemouth. whose e xcr etory 
ducts ojhju into tho mouth opposite the last molar tooth. 
MorrenUn giwmi See Jforrenfon.— MndlaglnOUS 
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the wbMwo. follicle. of the eyelid., .watting th« gw.., elemteH nm. ( dMHil 'itaiV a. T< Ll dltinda. 
■utatwoe which lubricate. the Udi, and when exeowlve nffiSTum ™2. ( / iffT-T ? 

may gather at the comer of the eyeTind there harden Into J5V 

the little bodies called tlcepy-seeds. Alto called Meibomian *COTD gee gland.] Aoorn-like in shape; 

fdlide *. — Meeenterlo glsmds, the lymphatic glands of glandiform. 

the mesentery. -Mtlikryffind*. (a) In anat, the aeba- gland-bOX (gland'boks), ft. Same as aland* 4. 
coous glands of the skin. (SJ In bat., the stomates or breath- SlayiA^Mwi* « A fsniutt 

lug-por* of a leaf.— MoUr gl an d s, two or three large J1MMI-00CK (gland fepk), ft. A faucet kept in 

----- place by a gland which can be removed when 
It becomes necessary to get at the plug. E, E. 

mSSbilro *• *■ [< glandtn.] To a*, 

of the synovia.— MUCOUS any of the glands, in feet With glanders. 

connection with mucous surfaces, which secrete muons Being drank in plenty, It [tar-waterl hath recovered 
or some similar substance, as the buccal glands of the even a gkmdered horse that was thought incurable, 
mouth and various follicles of portions of the alimentary Bp. Berkeley, Tar- Water. 

of glMderOU. (glan'dfir-u.), «. Hglandars + 

organ of the male, the so-callto testl^ butoftbe nature -0*0-] Of the nature of, caused by, or affected 
of a seminal vesicle. with glanders. 

As the duct of the uuuhrpom-thaped gland In the adult Our laws provide for the destruction of animals affected 
male [blatta] always contains spertnatosoa, and no other with glanderous ulcers. 

organ containing >permatpsoa ft to be found, this gland Hartford (Conn.) Globe, Sept. 8, 1880. 

has naturally beeu taken for the testis. Bajewsky, how- . ^ r/ , * * 7. 

ever, has recently pointed out that the true testes are alto- gjAHOffTS (glan dfcrz), n. [< gland, q. V., prob. 
ated in tlie tergal region of tho abdomen. . . . He traces through a form (OF. *glandre, *glandlel) of 
the efferent duet of theteatosjto the glands just mentioned, glandule, L. glandula, a g lan d. Cf. chapter, 

ult. < L. capitidum.] A form of eauinia char- 
acterized by a severe affection of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and by a profuse dis- 
charge from it. Seo equtnia. 


Hurley, Anat. Invert, p. 860. 

glawrff. those glands which secrete the 

viscid substance by wnloh the ova of some animals, as 
cephalopoda, ore invested and aggregated Into various 
shapes. 


»wn In any other animal. 
lhirwin , Vegetable Mould, p. 17. 


They uru modified sweat-glands.— Oooeygeal gland, (a) 

In ormth., same as urottygealnlaniL *(6) In human anal., 
a small conglomerate body about ob large as a iieo, lying 
near the tip of the coccyx, the exact structure and function 
of which is uncertain. It Is intimately connected with the 
arteries and nerves, and Is prolialily not of glandular char- 
acter. It Is also called Luschka's gland , after its first do- - . 
acriber, ami by Arnold glomerulus artcriococcyncus. — Col- e 1 * 3 ™* 
leterlal gland. Same us eoUeteriwn . — Conglobate 225 *“ 
gland, a lymphatic or absorbent gland. Hee def. 1 (a), eapeclall 


A pair of so-called nidamental glands are the accessory ** Flwal 

organs of the female apparatus [of generation In eephalo- glandiferous (glan-dif'e-rus), O. [as F. glan- 
]iods] : they consist of elongated lamellar tubes, which are difire bb Sp. glandifero = Pg. glandifero , < L. 
placed In the anterior region of the nnimal; their short ttuitidifer nfinm.hflflrlTi tt ( ulantt ( ctltind—} an 
efferent ducts open beside tho generative orifice. Their \ (^ns(giana^ an 

secretion appears to cement the ova together. acorn, + fcrre = E. bear 1 .} Bearing aeorns or 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (irons.), P- ase. other nuts: producing nuts or mast: as, the 
Odorlf ta w s gland s, soent-glauds ; sebaceous follicles beech and tho oak nxu glandiferous trees. _ 
which secret# odorous substances, ' ’’ 

function of which f 
are enormous in son 

tho anus or genitals, xney are mo source oi uie ietor oi w'.r, „ 'b . - 

the Mustelidan. as skunks and jKilecats, and of such per- glandarioug. — 2. Having the character or 
fumes as musk, civet, and uastoreum. They are coni- structure of a gland; resembling a gland; 
]»aratively small in the human subject, In which they are glandular. 

preputial and known as Tymm’s glands. — PaochlonlMl r flavnHfia. (i_ 

+ -ina.] 


•J aillMl 411 VHV nuiuau vuujvov, tu nmvii vaivj UiallUUUI&l 

land known as Tymm’s glands. — PaodllOXllaJl OlaTiriinfl. rtrlnn-dPiik^ n TNL. (Schumacher, 
small villous patches, not glandular In character, * • 4 

clusters on tlie menihranes enveloping the brain, 1817), < L. glamt (gland-), an acorn, 


— Conglomerate gland, a compound gland, generally 
of laiye slxe mid of various structure, as tho hepatic, ]mn- 
ereatlc. fianitld, iiiaininary, oto. The name is an old one, 
derived from Hylvlus, who divided glands as then under- 
stood into cimgUnntmUe and conglobate , tho hitter being the 
lymphatics. — Congregate g'lawda, Payer's glands. Hee 
Peyerian nlands. — OonlferOUl glaw<l|| t a name formerly 
glten to the discoid markings in the wood-cells of gymuo- 
sperraa.— OOWPCfS glands. Hee Cowperian glands, un- 
der Cowperian. -DuctleM gland, a so-calle<l gland, such 
as the spleen, thymus, thyroid, or adrenal, having no 
excretory duct or secretory function. The pineal and 
pituitary bodies nre some times brought under this cate 
goiy. Also called vascular gland.— Duodenal glands, 
the glands of Briiimnr — Epiglottic gland, esophageal 
glands, fundus glands, etc. Bee the qualifying words. 
—Feather oil-gland. Hue feather. - Follicular gland, 
a simple gland or small also : a follicle. —Gastric fptoida, 
the secretory follicles of the stomach; inutrlc follicles, 
commonly divided into two sets, the cardiac and ftylorie. 
—Genital gland, the primitive undifferentiated gland of 
the embryo which is destined to become the testis of the 
male or the ovary of the femnle ; a germ-gland. -Glands 
Of BartBolln, glandular Bartholin!, odoriferous glands, 
half an inch long, situated one on oaoli side of the open- 
ing of the vagina and discharging on thu inner surfaces 
of the lalda minora.— Graen-gland, a special excretory 
gland of the urawflsh and other crustaceans, which func- 
tions as a renal organ : so called fToiu the color of It* secre- 
tion. It was fonnerly regarded as an auditory organ ; now 
supposed to l»e probably of the same nature as thu shell- 
gland of the Jtntomostraoa or lower crustaceans 

Tills organ persists In tho Thoraooatraoa and Ih known 
as the grrcn-qlnwl In the c ray-fish. . . . The grcen-glamt 
alone is distinctly similar to a renal excretory organ 

Gegenbaur ; Comp. Anat. (traus.), p 287. 
Wa.Tilarta.il gland, tho lubricatiug gland of the nictitat- 
ing membrane or third eyelid, situated at tho inner cor- 
jier of tlie orbit in reptiles, birds, and sundry mammals. 
It is wanting in the highest mammals.— HAVSTS'S glands, 
the structures descrilied hy Clopton Havers as mucilagi- 
nous glands and as tho source of the secretion of the sy- 
novial fluid which lubricates Joints.— HtpatlC 
tlie liver.— Hermaphrodite gland, a germ-gland or es- 
sential organ of generation wfileh secretes both ova and 
sperniatosua, us is usual In the if oil usca.— Inguinal 
giands, the lymphatic glauds of the groin.— Intesti- 
nal glands, any of the various secretory or ductless 
glands of the intestine, as the solitary, agminate, Brun- 
ner’s, LleberkUhn's, etc.— Labial glawda, certain follicles 
• beneath the mucous membrane of the lips, opening by small 
orifices, and resembling other buccal glands.— Lfiamnal 
g l »owd l the gland which secretes tho team, situated in the 
anterior upper aud outer part of tlio orbit— Lsntteul&r 
~ " t, a disused name for what are now kuown as lend- 


dug tlie brain, 

especially along the superior longitudinal sinus.— Pan- 
creatlc gland, tho pancreas.— Parotid gland, the prin- 
cipal salivary gland. Hee parotid, «.— nurotood gland, 
in herpeL BeeporoMd, n.— Peptic glands, a name for- 
merly given to the cardiac variety of gastric glands ; the gas- 
tric follicles secreting gastric juice. Hee gastric glands.— 
Peyerian glawda [named after J. K. Peyer, a Swiss auato- 
inlst(1063~i712)l aggregations of lymphoid follicles of tho 



ti/attMna frtm- 
emtm. 


«sto.— Ueberktthn'a glands, the follicles of Uoberktthn, 
the small simple or solitary glands of the Intestine. — Ut- 
trd'S glands, the ciypts along the spongy portion of the 
urethra. - Lusohka s gland. Same as eoocugeal gland, 
above. -T. ympha.ttn jgUuula Bee def. 1 (a).— Mam- 
mary gland, the milk-gland ; Uie gland which secretes 
milk, known as the breast, teat , udder, etc. Tliese glands 
are named In sotllogy, from their position, as axillary, pec- 
toral, ventral or abdominal, and inguinal. They arc 
paired, and normally have functional activity only in the 
female, though present In a rudimentary state In the ingle. 
Bee mammas.- Meibomian glands (named for H. Mei- 
bomiue, who wrote at the end of the seventeenth century], 


A genus of pulmonate mollusks or snails, typ- 
ical of the family Glandintdw . 
having an oblong or elongated 
Bbell -with a truncated columella 
and a thin outer lip, and contain- 
ing upward of a hundred specios. 

. - - - q. iruneata Is a well-known species of thu 

lntestines,form ing a nnmberof circular oroval patches from anthem United States, of an asliy fawn- 
half an inch to several Inches In diameter, largest and moat t * llor tluged with pink ; G. rosea is a Con- 
numerous in tho ileum. They are commonly called Peyer s tra j American form. 
patches and the lesion of them is one of the most con- qi aTl riitiiH« (glan-dln'i-dfi), H. pi. 
stanfc signs of typhoid fever.— Pineal gland. Bee cu- rvwmlliS./, x sa*, l A e a Jn\ 
narium and epiphysis. — Pituitary glaUCLBee pituitary [NL., < Glandina + -id®.] Afami- 
and hypophysis. — Prostate gland Bee prostate, n.— ly of geophiloos pulmonate gastro- 
Pylorlo gl a nd s, tliose gastric follicles which are most pods, typified by the genus Glandi- 
Jitimerou* near tho pylorio end of tho stomach, as distln- z. n A T 

gnl shed from the cardiac glands. -Rectal glands, in 
certain insects, projecting ridges of the Interior of tlie 
walls of tho rectiun, well supplied with trachea.— Ball- 

vary glanda, those glands which secrete saliva. Tlie JJj* “J ffi, 

chief are the parotid, submaxillary, and sublingual. Tliey jJJjh or turreted * 

ore enormously developed In some blnls, us swifts and - i„v . / i*\ 

woodpeckers, and in the beaver and the scwellel.— Be- glftHdulft (glan n. : pi. glandula} (-Id), 

baoeous gia-wda, subcutaneous follicles which secrete a [L., a gland: see glandule.} In zool. and anat., 

a gland of any kind. The term Is now less frequent 
and odoriferous follicles are of a similar character.— Blm- j n UH6 than fonnerly. but It Is still regularly employed In 

‘ anatomical. 

t),a. [< glandule 

™ .... ... Pertaining to or resembling a gland ; having 

now regarded u lympn-fuiUoiu.— BpUt daad. a form of tho character or function of a gland ; affecting 
gland n»d to compreMttw ^a^T«ina.&mu^M.x. Itta a gland: as, glandular texture; glandular or- 
ffiw^indito”t^Sd«tte5d^TOS^ gatia-, a glandular disease.— 2. Coat»tein| or 
in man the smallest of the three pairs of such glands, supporting glands; consisting of a gland or 
see sublingual. — Submaxillary gland, a salivary gland glands ; glanduliferous.— Glandular Bairs, In hot., 
situated under the side of the low er ja w-bone : In man Hairs which arise from or are tipped with glands, as in 
intermediate in slxe lietween the parotid and the sublln- the nettle and sundew.— Glandular woody fibST or 
giial gland. Bee submaxillary.— Sudoriferous or su- tissue, a term that has been sometimes applied to the 
dorlparous gl a nd s, sweat-glands; the xninate crypts pitted woody tissue of gymnospertns. 
whence perspiration escapes from the skin. Bee cut under ff UnilnUr]v IfrianMA-llLr-]^ adu In a rian- 
Bupraranu gland, ft non-glandular body OOP. AH a glan 

of unknown function which oans each kidney. Also called duiar manner. 

suvrarcnaL suprarenal capsule, atrabUiaru gland or cap- gludul&tiOH (glan-, tl lft slion), K glandule 
swe, and adrenal. Hee cut under Kdn«y.— Thymus gland, + -a tarn.] In hot., the situation and structure 
a so-called ductless gland situated at (he root of the throat, n s vaoaaIh in nlanta 

characteristic of fetal life and early Infancy. The thymus or tue secretory vessels in plants, 
gland of the calf Is the throat-sweetbread of butchers. Qlandulation respects tho secretory Vessels, whlch are 
Bee thymus.-Thyriid Bee thyroid , ' Tracheal either glandules, follicles, or utricles. Lee. 

t?ie (gl a an 'a*; f-J- 

)Y Henle to certain b^MdtoUidMof tke gjdndula ss V^.glcmdula^ = It. 

the eye L resemblingVayer , s pitches In ttieir ghiandola, < L. glandula, a gland, din. of glans 
intimate structure.— Tyson's glanafl. Bee odoriferous (//tafld-),anaoom: gee fftoiia.] Agmallglaim; 

ball from dust, [and] to shednecemanr medsture upon It 
through numerous glandules. Bm fUe y, Sermons, v. 



coccygeal gland . — Vascular Mands. Same as ductless or 
Uood-vaseuktr glands: so called from their vascularity. 

(Bee also germ-gland, theU-gland, yolk-gland.) 

glmdaceong (glan-dft'shfus), a. [< L. glam ( 

(gland-), an acorn; nee gland.} Acorn-colored; „ . r 

yellowish-brown. Thomas, Med. Diet. mg glandules. 

gla&dagtf (glan'daj), n. [< OF .glandage, mast, glandnlOBe (glan^$-16s), <3 . 

aeorns, the season of turning hogs into the glasialOBOTCglan-^a-los'i-ti), n. M glandule* 
woods to feed on mast, < glam £ an aeom, mast: + -ity.] 1. The state or quality ox bell 
see gland.} The season of turning hogs into the dulous.— ft. A glandular body; a swe 
woods; the feeding of hogs with mast JkMey. sembling a gland. [Bare.] 


.-lif'e-roi), a. K L. 
JE. heari.] Bear- 

i, a. Sami? m^landulous. 


In the upper part of wormi there are . . . found cer- 
tain white and oral gland 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 27. 

glftndulons (gian'to-lus), a. [Also glandubsc; 
as F. glanduXeux as Bp. Pg. It. glanduloso, < L. 
glandulosus, glandulous, < glandule , a gland: 
nee glandule . J Same aa glandular. 

All glands and glandulous parts do likewise consist of 
fibers, but of the softer kind. 

AT. Grew, Coamologia Sacra, I. y. f 18. 

Qlanencheli (gla-neng'ke-Ii). ft. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
yTu&viq, prob. the sheat-fish (of. yXdvof. the hy- 
ena), + lyx&vc, eel.] In Cope’s classification, 
an order of physostomrjus fishes, containing 
only the electric eels or Elcctrophoridas. They 
have no preooracotd arclr. the scapular arch is suspended 
to the uranium; a syinplectlc bone is present; the parietal* 
are united; and the anterior vertebra are modified. By 
others the group is referred to the order Pleetospondyli. 
glinenchellftn (glan-eng-kB'li-ftn ),o. [As Gla- 
mncheli + -fan.] Pertaining to the Qlanencheli . 
glanenchelons (gla-neng'ke-lus), a. Same as 
alanenchelian . 

glanidian (gla-nid'i-an), ft. [NL- < glanis 
(glanid-) + -fan.] A fish of the family Siluri- 
an; a silurid, as a catfish or sheat-fish. Sir 
J. Richardson. 

(H&niostomi (glan-i-os'tp-mi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. yMvu;, prop, the sheat-fish, + trropa, mouth.] 
An order of ohondrosteous ganoid fishes, con- 
taining only the Adpenseridw or true sturgeons, 
thus separated from the Selachoatomi : so called 
from having the mouth furnished with barbels 
like those <3 catflshes: synonymous with Chon- 
drostci, 2, in a strict sense. See Ganoidei, 2. Also 
written Glanostomi f GlanisUmi . E. I). Cope . 
glaniostomonstglan-i-os't^-mus). a. [As Glani- 
ostomi + -ottt.] Catfish-mo uthea ; having bar- 
bels like those of the homed pouts or SUurkUe : 
specifically applied to the Glaniostomi. 
glanis (gla'ms), n. [NL., < Gr. yMvic, prob. 
the sheat-fish ; cf. yMvoc, the hyena.] 1. The 
specific name of the common siluroid fish of 
Europe, Silurus glanis , the sheat-fish. — 2. [crip. ] 
A genus of Silurians, of which the sheat-fish is 
the type. 

glans Cglanz), w.; pi. glandes (glan'dez). [L., 
an acorn: see gland.] 1. In hot., the acorn, or 
a similar fruit. — 2. In med.x (a) A strumous 
swelling or enlargement of the thyroid gland; 
bronchocele; goiter, (h) A pessary; a supposi- 
tory. — 3. In anat ., the head of the penis or of 
the clitoris. More fully called glans penis and 
glans clitoridis . — 4. [cap.] In conch., a genus 
of mollusks. Megerlc. 
glar, n. Bee glare glaur. Carlyle. 
glue 1 (glSr), wet. and j.p. glared, pm*. 
glaring. [< ME. alarm, shine brightly, also 
look fiercely, = MLG. glaren , LG. glaren, shine 
brightly, glow, burn, =x MHG. glaren, shine 
brightly; allied to ME. glaren, shine brightly, 
look fiercely, glower (see glare , glower ) ; prob. 
secondary forms of the verb-root from which 
are derived AB. glar , amber, and glees, glass, 
etc.: see afoot.] L intrans . 1. To shine with 
u strong, bright, dazzling light; befintensely or 
excessively bright. 

To moo a chimney-piece of Danore'a doing, In distemper, 
with egg to keep off the glaring of the light 

PW Wary, IV. 98, 

On a summer’a day there [on the UdoJ the aun glares 
down upon the aand and flat gravestones. 

Howell a, Venetian life, xti. 

2. To look with a fierce and piercing stare. 

“ One aa melaneholie aa a cat.” answered Moekao, 44 and 
‘d have looked throngh me,** 
Man in the Moon e (1000). 


glared upon me aa if he would! 
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upon him. S parkl e represents a hard light that aeema 
to be emitted irregularly in Ignited particles or vlaible 
parts : aa, sparkling diamonds, eyes, wit. Coruscate ex- 
presses a rapid throwing off of vivid or brilliant flaahoa 
of light, aa m the aurora borealis or by a revolving piece 
of fireworks. Glimmer represents a mint and unsteady 
light : at, stars glimmering through the mist. Flicker goes 
further, and suggest*, as glimmer does not, a probable ex- 
tinction of the light : as, a flickering taper. Hee flame, 
ft., and radiance. 

[The aun] glared down in the woods, whore the breathless 
houghs 

Hung heavy and faint in a languid drowse. 

Coleridge , Thunder Storm. 
The clay walls glisten like gold in the slanting rays. 

U'Donovan, Merv, lx. 
Thou in the dusk the glittering splendor scintillates as 
brilliantly as it did eight hundred years ago. 

Jjathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 86. 
To be perk’d up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII.,11.8. 
Violets, heavenly bine, 

Spring, guttering with tho cheerful droim like dew. 

Bryant, Paradise of Tears. 
Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 

Adonis and cheers our way. 

Goldsmith , Captivity, it. 1. 
Thu rosy sky, 

With one star sparkling through It like an eye. 

Byron , Don Juan, il. 183. 
As flaming tiro was more coruscating and enlightening 
than any other matter, they invented lamps to hang in 
the sepulchres of the rich, which would bum perpetually. 

GreenhiU , Art of Embalming, p. 831. 
Down sank the great red sun, and In golden, glimmering 
vapours 

Veiled the light of his face. Longfellow , Evangeline, i. 4. 
On us all flickers the firelight kind. 

Lowell, Darkened Mind. 

n. irons. To shoot out or emit/as a dazzling 
light. [Kare.] 

One Spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accurst. MUUm, P. !«., vl. MO. 

glare 1 (gl&r), ». [< glare 1, t>.] 1. A strong, 

bright, dazzling light; clear, brilliant, luster or 
splendor that dazzles the eyes; especially, a 
confusing and bewildering light. 

The frame of burnished steel that cast a glare. 

Dryden , Pal. and Arc., 1L 546. 
Without, the steady nlare 
Shrank one sick willow sere iiiul small. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

2. A fierce, piercing look. 

Alsmt them round, 

A lion now ho stalks with fiery glare.. 

Muton, P. L., iv. 402. 
I looked on haughty Endlcott; with ‘weapon half-way 
drawn, 

Swept round the throng his lion glare of hitter linte and 
scorn. Whittier , Cassandra Southwlck. 

3. A stretch of ice ; an icy condition. 

Seuen months the Winter dures [In Rubsiu], the glare it is 
so great 

As It Is May before he tame his ground to sowe his wheate. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 380. 
-Byn. 1. Flare, etc. See flame, n. 
glare 1 (glfir), a. [< glare*, w.] Smooth; slip- 
pery; transparent; glassy. 

1 have seen ponies which bad to lie knocked down and 
pulled across glare ice on their sides fin crossing a stream!. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 87. 

glare 2 (glfir), n. and v. Another spelling of glair. 
Qlareoia (gla-rS'd-lft), «. [NL., dim. of L. 

glaroa , gravel.] A remarkable genus of birds, 


glass 

anomalous external characters, which have 
caused them to be classed with the swallows, 
the goatsuckers, and other birds. The eyes are 
very largo ; the lteak Is compressed, curved, and deeply 
Cleft, somewhat like a cuckoo h : the tail is long and forfl- 
oate like a swallow's ; the middle claw is iwctlnato like a 
goatsucker's or heron's; tho hind toe is turned sidewise; 
the wings are very long and pointed ; and the legs ore 
short for birds of this group, and feathered to the suffrage. 
The general form Is lithe and graeeful, like that of a swal- 
low. There Is but one geuus, Glareola. See out under 
Glareota. 

glaroollno (gla-re'cnlin), a. [< glatcofo + -in#*.] 
Having the character of a glaroole ; pertaining 
to the genus Glareola . * 

glareose (glar -os). a. [< L. glarcosus, full 
of gravel, gravelly, < glares , gravel.] In hot., 
growing in gravelly places. [Karo.] 
glareons, a. Bee glatrmus. 
glarlnasa (glftr'i-nes), n. The quality of being 

A (glSr'ing), p. a. 1. Emitting a bril- 
liant, dazzling light ; shining with dazzling 
luster. 

life's changes vex, its discords stun, 

Its glaring sunshine bllndeth. 

Whittier, Well of Loch Msree. 

2. Staring. 

Swiche glaring eye n hodde he, as on hare. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 680. 

3. Clear: plainly discernible ; open and bold; 
barefaced : as, a glaring mistake or crime. 

Tlie absurdity of unqualified altruism becomes, indeed, 
glartng on rememlieriug that it can be extensively prac- 
tised only if in the same society them coexist one moiety 
altruistic and one moiety egoistic. 

II. Spencer, Study of SocloL, p. 185b 

glaringly (glar'ing-li), adv. In a glaring man- 
ner; openly; clearly; notoriously. 

Tho colonrs for the ground were . . . well chosen, nei- 
ther sullenly dark nor glaringly lightsome. 

Sir /'. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

The satirist never falls upon liersous who are not glar- 
ingly faulty, and tho libeller on nonu but who are eon 
splcuously commendable. Steele, Tatler, No. 02. 

glaringness (glar' ing- nos), ft. The stato or 
quality of being glaring. 

Tho glaringness of his prose, and the Intricacy of his 
style, seemed to him so many pearls. 

Jarois, tr. of Don Quixote, I. L 1. 

glartt, a. TAppar. a var. of cforf.] Mucous mat- 
ter; phlegm. 

For tho party that Is inconibred In the breast with any 
kind of fleame or glart Take tho powder of lietonle, drink 
It with wamie water ; it voldelh and purgetli the fleoine 
woudrously, and doth away tho glart or fletune. 

Quoted in Hares. 


llaxr (glSr'i), a. r< 
brilliant, dazzling lui 


glare 1 + ■#!.] 
luster. 


1. Of a 


Look you, how pale he [the ghost^g torr*/^ 

Glared like angry lions as they passed, 

And wished that every look might be Die last 

Drytien, Pal. and Arc., 1. 856b 

3. To be intensely or excessively bright in 
color; be too brilliantly ornamented; be osten- 
tatiously splendid. 

Lo, thus it fareth, 

It is not al golde that gtoeeth. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, L 27k 
She glares In balls, front boxes, end the ring. 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount, L 68. 
“Byn. L Glare, Glisten. Seintillats, Glister, Glitter, 
Gleam, Sparkle , Commote, Glimmer, FUeker. Glare In- 
dicates a steady, dassUng, or painful exoess of light ; glis- 
ten is a popular word, while scintillate is the exact or 
forma) word, for a light that is unequal or Is slightly In- 
terrupted: as, glistening eyes, dew, stars; eeintiUating 
"tars. Soifttfffotslsalso used for the throwing off of kpor- 
kles: as, the scintillating iron at the forge. Glisten repre- 
sents a softer, and glitter a harder, litfit than glister, 
gKUec implying a oold, metallic ray : as, glittering bayo- 
nets j 41 til is not gold that gutters.” Gleam stands for a 
■mail but generally steady and pleasant light, a long ray : 
the Utpit gleamed thnmgb the keyhole ; hope gleamed 



I know that bright crystal glass Is glory ; and to avoid 
that glarlness, our artificers run into tho other extreme. 

Boyle, Works, VI. 185. 

2. Covered with a glare of ice ; icy. 

In the winter time, so glarir is tho ground, 

As neither gratae, nor other grain?, in pastures may be 
found. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 380. 

OlM-, -gltU9. [Gael, glim, gray, pale, wail, = Ir. 
glas, green, verdant, |»k\ wan, ]M>or. It is 
possible that in some local viames this element 
is an accom. of Gael, glar , a hollow, a valley, a 
narrow valley, as Ir. glar, a narrow glen.] An 
element in some place-names of Celtic (mostly 
Gaelic) origin, signifying ‘dark,’ 'gray* (or 
‘valley’: see etymology): uh, (Hanford; Doug- 
las; StrathgUm . 

glafiBt, v. An obHoletn form of glaze. 


ilaaent, a. Boo glasrn. 

Qlaserian f ‘ 


Common Glaroole or Pratincole [Cisreeim prmHkcelm). 

typical of the family GlareolidtB . The common 
gioreole or pratincole is G. pratincole. There are several 
others, all of the old world. See praHncUe. 

glftreola (glar'fsi), «. [< Gtoreofa.] A bird 
of the genus Glareola; s pratus«*>.*, 
Olareofidn (glar-f-ol'i-de), a. pi. [NL., < Gla- 
rook ® + -foot.] A family of limiooline birds, the 
glareoles or pratincoles, belonging among the 
plovers or Charadriomotpho!, but presenting 


(gla-ze'ri-an), a. Relating to the 

Bwiss anatomist, G laser ( 1 620-75). Also spell- 
ed trlasscrian — Glaserlan fissure. Seo fissure, 
glaserlte (gla'zer-It), n. [From Christoph 
Glaser , a Swiss chemist (17th century), + -*/««.] 
Potassium sulphate occurring in orthorhombic 
crystals. 

gla idmn (glash'an), n. Same as glossan. 
glass (glAs), ft. and a. [< ME. glas, gles, < AB. 
gla;s t glass (only of the material), ss 1). glas » 
OHG. glas. glass (also amber), MHG. glas, G. 
glas as led. glas ss OSw. Bw. glas ss Dan. glas 
(Goth, not recorded), glass; a]>par. the same as 
AB. gker, amber, ss fiel. glar ss OBw. ghrr ss 
Dan. glar (obs.), glass; tho L. gkesum, glesum , 
glessum, amber, is perhaps from the OTeut. 
form. The verb-root is repr. by glare 1 , q. v.] 
I. ft. 1. A /substance resulting from the fu- 
sion of a combination of silica (rarely boracie 
acid) with various bases. Bee vitreous, it is 
usually hard, brittle, has a conchoids! fracture, and is 
more or lees transparent, some kinds being entirely so, 
while other substances to which tho name of glass ia com- 
monly given are, In uouaequence of the impurity of the 



material or Imperfection In the manufactory onl 
transluoent UUw la an inorganic substanoe, aa would 
naturally be Inferred from ita being the result of fusion, 
but some organic aulietaiioea are called vltreons. Home 
roeka have a vitreous structure, like that of artificial glass, 
aa, for instance, obsidian, which la often oalled wdm&w 
films. (Hoe obsidian aud lava.) The slags produced In fur- 
nace operations are vitreous substances, but usually only 
translucent, and not transparent, because the vitrification 
Is incomplete, and also because they are too deeply colored 
by metallic oxide. Glass, as the word Is generally under- 
stood, is an artificial product and one of the most im- 
portant of manufactured articles. Its valuable qualities 
are : tike ease with which it can be made to take any de- 



Specimen* of Ancient Roman Glai 
(brum " L’Art pour Toiu.") 


ly notable not only for grace of form, but ter enameling, 
cutting, and engraved decoration. 

if their windows with glass, for 
SirT. Mart, Utopia, IL II 2. 
r's daughter, 
little mass, 
k., Rich. 1IL, Iv. 


They keep the wind oat of their windows with glass , for 
It is there mu ^ * - - - ~ - 


i much used. 

I must be married to my brother's c 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle / 
Shot., “ 


Where n; 
Others 


Caps 

ih and god ran ever round In gold— 
as costly. Tennyson, Lover's Tal* 


2. A plate, screen, vessel, instrument, etc., 
made of glass, (a) A plate or pane of glass Inserted 
in the frame of a window, picture, dock, hotbed, eta, to 
admit the light or permit a view, while excluding wind, 
r Interference. (6) A look* 


coluding wind, 
oktng-giam; a 
idles to oairy a 


rain, dost, or other Interference. (6) a iuu>uim^»h , ■ 
mirror. It was formerly fashionable for ladles to oairy fl 
looking-glass hanging from the girdle. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

Shak., Hamlet, lit L 

Ldt all sweet ladies break their flattering glasses , 

And dress themselves In her. 

Webster, Duchies of Malfi, L 2. 
We may see our future in the glass of our past history. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 874. 
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[e> A glam vernal filled with ramdng sand for 

‘ spe ci fical l y an kwr-gkm; hanoe, the time In 
■lsexhausr * - ** *“ 


stances generally: transparency, a quality of the utmost 
lmikortance, as evidenced by Its use for windows and In 
optical aud chemical Instruments; and the beautiful lus- 
ter of those kiuds which are used for ornamental pun* 
Almost the only drawback to these good qualities of g 
Is Its brittleness. The bases used In gluas-manufactare 
are chiefly soda, potash, lline, alumina, and oxld of lead, 
aud the quality of the article produced depends on the 
nature and amount of the basic material united with the 
silica. The combinations of silica with a simple alkaline 
base, either potash or sods, are soluble in water, and are 


a claw Ts siha M etH of its tend : 
the Umeln which a half -hour glass is emptied of lb 
If yon should omit to note those tilings at the end of 
euery foure glasses, I would not bane you to let it slip any 
longer time then to note it diligently at the end of euery 
watch, or eight glasses at the farthest, 

Hakluyt e Voyages, L 480. 

Pro . What is the time o’ the day? 

Ari. Past the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glosses. Shak., Tempest, L 2. 

She would not live 

The running of one glass. Shak., W. T., L 2. 
Id) A vessel made of glass: a*ajelly-0fo*r; a finger-plot*. 
Especially— (*) A drinking-vessel made of glass; bene* 
the quantity whloh such a vessel holds, and figuratively 
what one drinks, especially strong drink : as, fond of hu 
glass . 

The Interview 

That swallow'd so muoh treasure, and like a glass 
.... ' ” . VIIL, L 1. 


lot wheels 
which sand 


of Mono, tern, or wood, to the 


S3 &! 


grant heat and In 
aomfcwhat rasemblli 


been exposed to a 

Is way rendered opaque and hard, 


what resembling porcelain. The process involves 

a partial crysta ll isat ion of the previously amorphous 
—Diamond-cut glass, thick glam which has been 


one an- 


ynssi pifiwMifi-f n t gim, t w 

cut into V-shaped groovee or channels i 

other at aa angle, and leaving pyramid-shaped projec- 
tlons: a oommon term of ornament on cut 

glua, molded or cast glam made to Imi- 
tate the diamond-cut glass.— Doubled glass, a glam 
made of two or more colon raperoosed; flashed glass. 
—Enameled glam, glam which naa been decanted 
with vltrifiablfT pigments, or painted aooordlng to the 
enamel method. See i ' “ ' 

Same as sreetor, l (fc>. — L 
— Flashed dan. Bee 
tadesthelensesof whf 



to the alkaline base there must be tin alkaline earth or a 
metallic oxld. The chuaiieat glass Is that used for bot- 
tles; In this the basic material Is chiefly lime, with some 
potash or soda, and alumina. Glass for medicine-bottles 
differs from ordinary tattle-glass In containing more pot- 
ash than the latter, and also in the greater parity of the 
material used. Window-glass usually contains both soda 
and lime: here absence of any tinge of color Is impor- 
tant except in the most inferior qualities. Potash and soda 
renuor the glass more fusible; alumina diminishes its 
fusibility . lime makes It harder ; lead gives luster, fusi- 
bility, aua high refractive power. Hence, In glass which 
Is to be out and polished, whore beauty is of prime impor- 
tance, the base is chiefly oxld of lead, which amounts In 
some oases to half tlio weight of the material used. Glass 
In which lead is the essential base is called crystal or flint- 
glass. (See these words.) The finer kinds of glass with- 
out lean ore called crown-glass. The tools employed by 
the glass-blower are simple, bat require dexterity for 
their use. The process of manufacture depends on the 
fact that, at a very high temperature, glass is a liquid 
whloh can be readily cast ; at a full red heat it Is soft, 
ductile, and easily welded ; when cold, it is hard and brit- 
tle. Glass to bo serviceable must be annealed after the 
desired form has beuu given to It. This Is done by heat- 
ing It nearly to the melting-point, and then allowing it to 
oool very slowly in an annealing-chamber. By the action 
of hydrofluoric acid, whloh combines readily with the 
silica In glass, etching can be done on a glass surface. 
When cold, glass can be ground or out upon a wheel, 
scratched by a diamond-point (by whloh means sheets 


in Walton's Angler, iL 227. 
instrument made of glass, or of whloh 


«xf glass are readily divided or shaped, as they will break 
easily along the linos of snch scratches), cut and de- 
polished, or "ground" by a sand-blast, aud brought to 
an exceedingly high polish. Specimens of Egyptian glass 
are In existence which can be dated back to about 2400 
JL 0. ; In Egyptian sculptures of 4000 n. o. gloss tattles 
are undoubtedly represented ; and among the bas-reliefs 
of Beni Hasson, about 2000 u. u., various operations of 
glass-blowing are portrayed. Ip historical Egyptian, I'he- 
nlciau, and Roman antiquity, glass was In familiar use. 

The great quantities 
of examples of an- 
cient gfnas vessels 
which have been ex- 
hnined from tombs, 
etc., formerly dear 
and transparent, are 
now as a role charac- 
terised by a brilliant 
irldlxatinn like that 
of mother-of-pearl. 
This lridlxatlon Is due 
i to the imperfect com- 
position of the glas* 
which has thus be- 
come affected by 
moisture during its 
stay under ground. Though well known to the Greeks, 
glass was In lew oommon use among them, owing to the 
perfection of their oeramio ware. In Europe the most 
artistic manufactures of glow have been, since the middle 
ages, those of Venice, characterised by great elegance of 
term and llghtnew and thinness of substance, and those 
of Bohemia, of later date than the Venetian, and especial 


Did break i' the rinsing. Shak., Hen. 1 
See that ye fill the glass well np 
To the laird o' Wariestoiin. 

Laird of WarUstoun (Child’s Ballads, IH. 111). 
Being yon have abandoned yourself to my oondnot, we 
will only call and drinks glass on horseback at the Talbot, 
and away. “ ......... ■■ - 

£> Ano1 

a 

mumutor. w 

glasses or spectacles. 

The moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views. 

Milton, P. L., L 288. 

With glass at eye, and catalogue In hand. 

Cowper, Task, VL 288. 
Get me my glasses, Annie : thank God that I keep my eyes. 

Tennyson, The Grandmother. 
Alabaster glass. Boo alabaster.— Anaolastio glass or 
vlsL See anadastic. — Argentine, black, blue, oroad, 
bronsed glass. See the adjootlve*— Blar glass, orna- 
mental glam ware made in the province of Alicante, Spain, 
especially that made In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
peutorles.— Bohemian glass, (a) Ornamental glawware 
made in Bohemia, famous 
since the sixteenth century 
for the rlchnew of the colon 
ouiployed in Its enameled 
decoration, and especially 
for Its incised or engraved 
ornament In delicate pat- 
terns. (6) Glow having a 
lime base Instead of a lead 
base. In this sense Including 
nearly all the ornamental 

g lassware, vessels, etc., of 
tie best periods and styles, 
Venetian, Spanish, and oth- 
ers. (r)Aklnd of glow which 
is quite colorlow, hard, dif- 
ficultly fusible, aud lew 
readily acted upon by chem- 
icals than any other kind of 
glass. Mirrors are often 
made of It, and It Is largely 
used for the manufacture of 
chemical apparatus. It Is 
made from ground gaarts, 


having different powers above and below.— i 

lag POli the vessel lor melting the frit in glass-faotorles. 
made of refractory olaymlxed with the ground substance of 


old pots.— (Haas of’ antimony, a vitreous oxld of anti- 
mony mixed with sulphld.— CHmaa of >ww ‘*' ir , a vitreous 
transparent substance obtained byexpoatng to heat the 
crystals of biborate of sodium.— Glaia Of OObalt, Bee 
cobalt — Granulated glass, glow the surface of which Is 
raised In slight projections luce grains of sand, used tor or- 
namentml vessels.— Ground glass, any glow that has been 
demolished by a sand-blast, by grinding, or by etching with 
acids, so as to break no light transmitted through IL and 
ib main or mosl important pert Ih of glass.' (1) A lens ; destroy Its transparency.— Hfilf-minutO J fly, * ■“*4- 
teloscope; a field-glass. (2) A barometer. (8) A ther- Slaas used on shipboard to mark the time Inheavf 
Minuter. (4) An eye-glaw : usually In the plural, eye- log* 
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Dnhemfaa Glam— Mu- 
t u< Flu* Art 


b Arts. Boston. 



Ancient Roman Co- 
mao-Glaaa.— Amphora 
from Pompeii, Muaeo 
National* Naples. 


lets or slabs. ^ 

opaque white being 
omitted, and the ground being some- 
times in opaque blue, purple, or 
brown. In rare examples several 
colors are Introduced.— Ouuuy 
glass, a bright-yellow glass oolored 
by uranium oxld, having striking flu- 
orescent prop^es.-j0aS6d glass. j f ^ _ 

Bee rosea *— Cart glass. Same sa plate-plat*.— Clauds 
glass. See CtaudeLorrain mirror, under mirror.— Ool- 
ortd slags, glass' which Is oolored In the pot whereas 
enameled glow Is made by firing verifiable colors on a 
transparent or other ground. Compare flashed glass.- 
Compressed glass, glaw which Is tempered by being 
oast or pressed in chilled molds, a proces s perfected by 
Siemens of Dresden. It has a fibrous fraetere, may be 
bored and polished by the wheel, and la believed to be 
stronger than glass tempered In oil, as In the Baatie 
process. K.q. Knight.— Oormd or ooated glass, 
glass p r e par ed for stained-glass wort, etc., by being ooated 
with oolor on one side: flashed glass. Nearly all the 
ruby glass used In windows, eta, Is of this character. 
— OrypHte glass. See cryolite.— Out glass, fllnt-glam 
shaped or ornamented by cutting or grinding with polish- 
ing-wheel* The surface la commonly out Into grooves, 
so arranged as to leavenrismsUo and crystal-like projeo- 
mib between them. The work Is done by rapidly revolt- 



now almost wholl 

the surface of wl 

produced by blowing the glaw Into a mold formed of a 
more or lew fine netting of wire.— Ladled glass. Same 
aa cuitea.— Madrepore glass, a kind of gbUM in which 
star-like opaque oolored patterns are crowded together in 
a transparent maw of glass. It Is a variety of mllleflori 
glass. See mosaic glass.— Marhlslied glass, a glaw 
which, while hot, has been Immersed in water, then re- 
heated and expanded by blowing. The incipient fractures 
become reunited, bat snow In the finished object like veins 
In marble. E. H. Knight.— Matted glass, glow orna- 
mented by means of certain white or oolored mineral pow- 
ders, applied to the entire surface of the object, and then, 
In nome cases, removed from those parts which are to 
appear as a dull ground. The glaw la then fired, and the 
composition, which is very fusible, becomes fixed, the re- 
sult being a bright pattern on a ground resembling ground 
glass.— Metallised glass, an ornamental glaw with flakes 
of gold, mica, platinum, oto.. scattered through it— Mllk- 
glSSS. Same aa cryolite glass.— MUliflOTl glass [It 
mills, a thousand, + flora, a flower! ornamental gluwwork 
made by fusing together tabes or rods of glaw enamel 
(which sec, under enamel) of different color* or piooes 
of filigree. The fused maw la out into sections, which 
appear as ornamental figures of vaiiod design, and are 
embedded in white transparent glaw to form paper- 
weights and objects of like character.— Mosaic glass, 
glaw In which a number of pieces of different odors are 


together to form one i 


This is commonly 


purified potash, and 
Oamoo-glaaa, In Rom. antiq., a kind of artistic glawware 
formed from glaw consisting of ■uperhnposed layers of dif- 
ferent colors, the outermost of which was cut away so as to 
leave a design that appears in relief npon the layer under- 
neath as a ground. Glawware of this 
kind, as originally produced by hand, 

Is extremely costly from the difficulty 
of the cutting, bat It Is now Imitated 
with comparative ease by machinery 
in the ware known aa eased glass. 

The universally admired specimens 
of Greco- Roman cameo-glass include 
the famous Portland vase of the 
British Museum, the Auldjo vase in 
the same collection, and a beautiful 
amphora in the Muaeo Nationals at 
Naples. In all these the design is in 
opaque white on a ground of dark, 
transparent blue, itself lined with 
opaque white. The same method 
was applied by the anolenta to tab- 
* i, the interior lining of 
letimes 


done by means of glaw rods, which are laid together 
sidewise, and after being united in one maw can then 
be cat across, producing a varied pattern at each sec- 
tion ; these compound bars can be reheated and pulled 
out to any degreo of tenuity, retaining the pattern at 
the cross-section on a smaller scale. Such rods are out 
into siloes for making mllleflori glaw, etc.— MnUtr’B 

B Same aa ApaNte.— Multiplying glass, a toy con- 
of a convex glaw or lens cut with numerous facets, 
ect of whloh is to repeat the image of the object 
observed as many times as there are facets.— Murano 
glass, glow made at Murano, near Venice. The j — 
partof the glaw 
oalled Venetian 
has alwaya%een 
produced there, 
and all the modern 
Venetian glass- 
work* are there.— 

Musical glasses. 

(a) A musical in- 
strument consist- 
ing of graduated 
strips of gloss 
mounted on s reso- 
nance-box, so aa to 
be played upon bjr 


npleaof Murano (Venetian) Glaw rith 
tntury. ( From " L’Art pour Touh.”) 



.(*> 
instru- 
ment coil 
either of 

tubes or 

bowls, graduated 
in aise, which can 
be played by the friction of the moistened finger. Also 
called glass harmonica.— Ondoy&nt glass [V. ondeyant, 
ppr. afondoyer, wav* undulate! a modem glaw with an 
uneven waved surface, made in all tint* used In oolored 
windows to Imitate the subtle play and variation of light 
and color forming one of the characteristic beauties of 
medieval artistic glas*->Opfile0O«iit glass, glass hav- 
ing a ohafigeableaew of oolor somewhat like teat of the 
opal, allowing cloody-bln* orange-red, and Intermediate 
oolor* acooralng tothe light In whloh it Is viewed.— Op- 
iM ^ms, a flluigiaw used hi tee manufacture of OP* 
tiro! instrument* It oontainsa large proportion of lead, 
and house Is of great density.— Palata l gmn glass or- 
namented by painting in vttriflaMe pigments or enamels : 

often oolloqubdly need to include oolored or stained glass, 

and compositions in such glaa* Bee del L 
Bur more Important than the Introduction of the pointed 
arch was the Invention of painted glass, whloh is r e ally the 
Important formative principle of Gothic architecture; so 
muoh so, that there would be more meaning In the name* 
If It were oalled the “painted-glue style." Instead of the 
polntod-aroh style. Pergvsson, Hist, Aroh., L 5SS. 
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to which a thta ftmofplat- 

•boMlIfht, but lSenthe 
Ughtls on the nine side as the spectator. Mfsp, 
-~70t-ll!fltal glass, glut which has been tinted while 
In a state of rosum, and la therefore colored throughout 
Its anbatonce.— P gg — td glass, glaaa brought to shape 
In a mold by a plunger.— Reticulated glass, a variety of 
filigree-glass In which two filigree naea or hollow cylin- 
ders are used, one within the other, far a glass vessel. The 
threads of opaque or colored glaaa being set In opposite 
dlreottona produce the appearance of aretloulatlon. There 
la usually a small alr-buohle In each mesh or space be- 
tween the threads.— Bloa-atona glaaa. flame as otakw- 
tsrglase.— Bollad glaaa, an inferior quality of plate-glass 
for which the molten material is dipped from the pot with 
a India and rolled to the proper thickness on an Iron table. 
—Ruby flans, glass of deep-red color. A good color la 
obtained uj the use of copper, bat the moat beautiful la 
the use of gold. Ruby window-glass is generally 
else Its oolor would be too dark, and It would f 

uisparent " " ' * A 

the copper 

chemicals are sensli 




bonae or s tr uctur e largely oo m poaed of glass : boom 
w ritt en gism-houm as a name for a greenhouse.— 

^ofsmaUts * * “ 

iss of differ 

d by gold-1 _ <r _ „ 

i, usually over an opaque vermilion 


CQaM 

'moaaie made of small teseerieof glass, the colors 
riuoed by glass of different colors and by various 
, and the gold by gold-leaf protected by a thin 

a of dear glass, usually over an opaque vermilion 
See mosaic.— To llTt la a flans house, to be 
Lnsrahle state or condition morally; be open to 
damagiim retort: in allusion to the proverb, "They who 
live in glam houses should not throw stones/' 


glaaa. 



G bus-crab (larva of Pm! inures). 


got by I 

flashed, else its oolor would be too dark, and it would ap- 
pear hardly transparent For the windows of photograph- 
ic dark-rooms the copper ruby glass Is used, as the photo- 
i to the light transmitted 


Id glass.— Silvered glaaa. (a) A glass prepared for 

, Jiving a metallic layer applied to one tide of it 

See looking-glam, (b) Glbas made ornamental by the a; 
plication of a white metallic Him to the uni 


... they 

glas f*d, 

Did point out to boy them, along as you pass'd. 

Shot. 71. L. L., IL 1. 
No specialised hot-home treatment, as if a boy were an 
orchid or other frail exotic to lie glassed away from the 
rough air of manhood. The Century , XXXII. 868. 

9. To make^glasay; give a glased Hurfaeo to; 


’ giving it asllvery luster.— Soluble glaaa. a slllbate of pot- 
ash or soda made by writing sillcidus sand with a large 
proportion of alkali. The silica generally predominates, li 
Is soluble in hot water, but la not affected by ordinary at- 
mospheric changes, and is thus used to form a protective 
ooatmg on plastered walls, etc. When used aa a oemont it 
la called mineral lime. Also called water-glam.— Spun 


glass, thin glass wire drawn from glass partly fu 
when done on a small scale the glass is heated by the 
blowpipe, bat other means are used where the material is 
produced in quantity. — Stained glaaa. (a) Properly, 
colored glass used in windows; particularly, auoh glaaa 
when formed Into decorative windows nr mosaics of trans- 
parent light Windows representing designs in colored 
and enameled glass came Into use early in the eleventh 
century, and attained perfection as compositions In gor- 
geous and jeweled yet harmonious color at the dose of 
the twelfth and throughout the thirteenth century. After 
the thirteenth century, while much admirable work was 
done, the tendency asserted itself to paint pictures on the 
glass, following more and more closely the manner and 
Ideals of ordinary opaque pioturee, uni ~ 
the sixteenth century the art, having _ _ 

died out, and colored windows gavo place to those of 
plain glass. During the present century this beautiful 
art has been revived, following the inverse process of its 
fall, so that the harsh, glaring, and perfunctory attempts 
of the early years of tho modern medieval revival have 

i pf ace ^ 


glazo or pol: 

I have observed little grains of silver to lie hid in the 
small cavities, perhaps paused over by a vitrifying heat, 
In crucibles wherein silver has been long kept in fusion. 

Boyle . 

To obtain the finish, tho hides are blacked on the flesh 
side with a preparation of soap and lamp-blaok . . . and 
again glamed. Harper * May., LXX. 278. 

3. To reflect, as a mirror or other reflecting 
surface ; show or observe a reflection of. 

Then take a shield I have of diamonds bright, 

And hold the same before the warrior’s face, 

That he may glam therein his garments light 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xlv. 77. 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glomes Itself in tempests. 

Byron, Chllilu Jlarold, Jv. 188. 
Here and there on a jutting point a light blossomed, its 

„ duplicate glassed In the water, as if the fiery flower had 

to therourseS * P®^ Aldrich, Funkapog to Pesth, p. 160. 


These iarvaa are as thin as paper, flat atid trans- 
parent, and have no resemblance to the adult, 
glass-cutter (glbs'kutter), «• 1- One whose 
occupation la the cutting of glass, or the grind- 
ing of it into various ornamental forms. — 9. 
That which cuts or is used for cutting glass, 
glass-cutting (glbs'kut'ing), n. The art of or- 
namenting the surface of glass vessels or ware 
by grinding it. The lint or rough grinding Is done 
with an iron wheel with sand and water, finer grinding 
with fine stone wheels, and finishing and polishing with 


wooden, cork, or brush wheels, or wheels covered with 

leather, India-rubber, or cloth, charged with emery-pow- 

. . — . -■ or 


der, pumice- stone powder, putty-powder, rouge, o 
polluting material. Only flint-glass is usoil, and i 
treated Is called cut glam. Glass is also said to 


now given 


to work of real merit, in which tho pic- 


tures are made to fill their true purpose of arrangements 
of glowing and transparent light. Instead of imitating the 
methods of painting on an opaque surface, (b) Less prop- 


■ of painting _ 
erly, same as enameled 
ping the glaaa. Seethe extract 
Daring the last two or three hoars the fireman or tiseur 
cesses to add fuel ; all the openings are shut, mid the glaaa 
. . ** ‘ - *“'* i operation 


glass- 

like, and shaped like that of an argonaut, 
glass-blower (glbs'bld'br), n. One whose busi- 
ness is to blow and fashion glass, 
glass-blowing (glbs'bl6 # ing), n. The process 
of making glassware and window-glass by tak- 
ing a mass of viscid glass from the melting- 
pot on the end of a blowing-tu!>e and inflating 
it by blowing through the tube. For common 
window-glass the hot blown maw Is extended Into a long 
‘ rh| 


U fiS?" 111,1 fl , Uldl # : “ oporiUon “tofctoS! giSwTJclte'i), 

called stopping the glam, or performing the which the workman standi. It is thon cut open ana flat- Jamaican thrush, 

ure t met., ll. 664. t « n *».« s- ttenimr-furnace. For fine window-fflass / 


BtOT Ojflasa, sh oots of mica used In the fronts of stove 
etc. — Tempered, t 
Glass hardened by 1 

Into an oleaghmus bath, according to a process I 


. or hardened g 1 *** % 

1 at a high temperature 

, g to a process lnvoiited 

by M. de laBaatlo In 1876 and following years. Such glass 
cannot be out by the diamond, and will enduro heavy blows 
and great changes of temperature^ but when fractured 
files into minute fragments, (b) Glass that has boon 
heated and thon suddenly cooled, under the process of 
F. Siemens. When the articles to be made are such as 
are generally molded, the molten glaaa la run Into suitable 
molds and aqueesed while It is highly healed, the mold 
cooling It sufficiently without the liquid tagth.— Tocruah 
E glaaa. Bee to crush a cup, under erosA.— To draw 
the glaaa, to perform the operation of testing the glass, 
after the founding and refining are finished, to determine 
whether it is ready for casting. It Is done by plunging the 
cud of a rod into the pot— To get a glaaa In otnCa head, 
to have one’s drink go to onus head ; become flustered 
with drink. 

It Is oommon for a number of them that have pot a glam 
in their heads to get up into some belfry and ring the 
bells for hours together for the sake of exercise. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 4a 

flail. See tempered plow.— Venetian 
lental 


tened out in the flattening-furnace. For fine window-glass 
the bnlb of blown glass is ont open and whirled round in 
the flashing-furnace till it flashes, or opens into a flat disk 
with a bull s-eye in the center. A small quantity of glass is 


also put into molds, and thon expanded by blowing till It 
fills tho molds. Blown glass is also cut and shaped while 
hot, and decorated, twisted, and united with other pieces 
sin many different ways. The term glass-blowing 
allied, though Incorrectly, to the making of spun 


of glass in 
is also 


rods of soft 
>yi and ware 
blown glam, but 


made at and near Venice, 
def. L Sometimes called Mu- 
rom glass, Venice glass. 

No Illustrations can do Justice 
to the endless diversities of Ve- 
netian glasses; they rival in 
lightness those of Greece and 
Rome. ... To examine them 
Is to Imagine that the inventive 
faculty can go no farther. 

A if. WaUaoe-Dunlop, Msg. of 
[Art, March, 1884. 

Vision fku. Same as Vem- 
Han glass. 

Though It be said that poyson 
wOl break a Veniesidam, yet 
have we not met with any of 
that nature. 

Sir T.Brmsm,V ulg. Err.,viL 17. 
Vatoanie dm. obsidian.— 
IfcEM&uSkBra as soluble 
glam. (Bee also 


Wf# 

.'.-i ,; y v 


V : ^v>s»S 


Humph iif Modem Vene- 
tian Ssmmttonnj of flow- 
«n In color on a transparent 


IL a. [Atferfb. use of 
the noun. The older adj. is glam t, q. v.] Made 
of glass; vitreous: as, a glass bottle.— oiasa en- 
auft, tsar, wool, eta flee the nouns.— CQaas fcoaso, a 


glass and filigree-glass by melting and molding 
Bohemian glaaa in the flame of a blowpipe. Toj 
made in this way are not properly called Mote* 
fUigree-glass. 

glaifhoavity (gl&s'kav'i-ti), n. Seo inclusion. 
glassehord (gliw'kdrd),”w. A musical instru- 
ment, having a keyboard like a pianoforte, in 
which the tone is produced by cloth-covered 
hammers and bars or bowls of glass, 
glaflfl-doth (glds ' kldth). ft. 1. Linen doth 
usually woven with a slig^ open pattern of 
colored threads, like ginghdb, used originally 
as a towel for drying fine porcelain, glass, etc., 
and now employed as a unckground for em- 
broidery. 

Well scrape with glass or steel scraper, afterwards with 
finest glass-doth. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 407. 

2. A woven fabric made of threads of glass, 
which are very pliable when extremely thin. 
The fibers are bunched without twisting, and 
the stuff is wovoti of these bunches or groups. 
glgMhcoach (glto'kdch' ), n. A coach, superior 
to a hackney-coach, hired for the day or any 
short peried as a private carriage: so called 
because originally only private carriages had 
glass windows. tKng.] 

My lady Peterborough bring In her gl os s- co ac h, with 
the gloss up, end soring a lady paw by In a coach whom 
■he would salute, the glass was so dear, that she thought 
it had been open, and so ran her head through the glass. 

Pspys, Diary, III. 864. 

I have been to Holland House. I took a gloss-coach. 
and arrived, through a fine avonue of rims, at the great 
entrance toward seven o’clock. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, 1. 191. 

fla—l mb (gl&s'krab), n. A crab of the spuri- 
ous genus rhyllosoma, or of the spurious order 
PkyUoaomata — that is, any young shrimp of 
either of the families FaUnuriaaf and SogUarida. 


ware so 

> be cut 

when treated by the~ sand -blast, whenever the work la 
more than a simple depolishing of the surface. See sand- 
blast. 

glass-dust (gl&s'dust), n. Glass more or less 
finely powdered, usou in the arts for grinding 
and polishing, and especially for the manufac- 
ture of glass-paper (which see), it Is imported 
into the United States from those oountries where glass 
is made in quantity, aa Bohemia, and whore refuse plooes 
are utilised in this way. 

gl&BSent (glfcs'n), a. [< glass, + -on®. The 
older form is glasm, q. v.j Glass; glassy; 
glazed. 

Buy a loaf of waoe; 

Do shape It bairn and bairnly like, 

And In it twa glassen een you'll put. 

WiUw's Jjadye (Child's Ballads, 1. 166). 
He that no more for age, cramps, palsies, can 
Now use the Ixmea, wc see doth hire a man 
To take the Itox up far him ; and pursues 
The dice with glassen eyes to the glad vlewes 
Of what he throws. B. Jonson, Epistle to a Friend. 

gl&SS-engraving (gibs' en-gra # ving), n. The 
art of decorating glass by grinding and depol- 
ishing; glass-cutting. 

Glasserian, a. Boo Olaserian . 

glaflfl-eye (glbs'i), n. 1. A popular name of a 
Jamaican thrush, Turdusjamaiotmsis: so called 
from the whitish iris. — 2. A local name of the 
wall-eyed pike of the United States, SttsosUb 
dim vitreum. a pike-peroh of the family Perci- 
dce. See out under pike-pcrch. 

glass-eyed (glfcs'id), a. Having a white eye, 
or one which in some other respect, as texture 
or fixedness, is likened to glass or to a glass 
eye; wall-eyed; goggle-eyed. 

glass-faced (gltarfast), a. Having a face of 
glass, or like a glass or mirror. 

Flrom the glam- fac’d flatterer 
uw things 


To Apemantus, that few 
Than to abhor himself. 


ings loves better 

Shat., T. of A., L 1. 

glMCflll 1 t (Klta'ftil), a. [Irreg. < glam + -f*l, 
1.] Glassy; shining liko glass. 

AH the sting, 

All the valne fome, of all those snakes that ringes, 
Minerva* glassefull shiold can never taint 

Marston, The Fawne, EplL 

glMMfDl 9 (glAs'ftil). h. [< glam + -ful, 2.] Aa 
much aa a glass holds. 

“ Ale, Bqueery?” Inquired the lady. “ Certainly," mid 
flqueers, . . . “ a glassful." 

Dickens , Nicholas Nlckloby, vii 

glass-furnace (gibs' fbr 'nfts), n. In glass- 
manuf.j a furnace in which the ingredients are 
fused together; in a process in which frit is 
used, the second or refining furnace, in which 
the frit is reheated and made ready for work- 
ing. The regenerative system has been applied to such 
furnaces and gas employed as a fuel. In the Siemens form 
the furnace Itself forms a melting- and refining-tank. In 
which the glass Is made eontlnnously, without the aid of 
Independent glass-pots, flee regenerator ami furnace. 

glass-gall (glbs 7 gbl), n. See anatrou. 3. 

flMHpiMllg (gibs 'gft # zing), a. Addicted to 
viewing one’s self in a glass or mirror. 

A. . . whoreson, flam-gating, superservlcesble, flnlfcal 
rogue. Shak., Lear, II. & 

glM*gUtMd (glta'glficd), a. Covered with or 
as if with glass— aiass-sUwad wan. (a) A os. 
ramie ware whose surface Is covered with a glaso of pure 
glass without lead. See glam, (b) Ware whoso glase has 
definite thickness and forms a vitreous envelop, as dla* 
tingulshed from those glases which have no perceptible 
' i a mere polishing of the sunaoe. 


glMS-grindtr 

glM8-frlnd«r(gl&8 / ffr!n , d6r) l V One whow oc- 
cupation is the grinding and polishing of glass, 
glass-grinding (glfts'gStaMing), *. The pro- 
cess of grinding glass as a preparation for pol- 
ishing it, or for the production of ground glass. 
glass-JUUrd (glfts'Mrd), a . Hard as glass. 

Tiro similar rods 6f steel, In diameter anil 0™°. 

long, tainpurud glass-hard, one inserted lit each spiral. 

Amer. Jour. Sd., Sd ser., XXX.I 257. 

glass-house Jfglfts'hous), n. 1. A house where 
glass is inado ; a manufactory of glass. — 2. A 
greenhouse, as being glazed or covered in with 
glass. See glass house, under glass, a. — 3. A 
room with a glass roof, in which tho best ar- 
rangements of light and shade can be produced 
for photographing purposes. 

hr look lug at some point on the camera, which Is situ- 
ated In the dark oat part of the g la**- house, the eyes will 
be able to remain quite at oasc. Siliwr Sunbeam, p. 48. 

glam^ly (gl&s'i-li), adv. In a glassy manner; 
in such a way as to resemble glass. 
gl&SSin, n. See glossan. 
ftarfatiS (glfts'i-nos), w. [< glassy 4- -new.] 
The quality of being glassy; a vitreous ap- 
pearance. 

The glassyness (If 1 may ho allowed the expression) of 
the surface throws, in my opinion, a false light on some 
parts of the picture. Smollett, France anu Italy, xxxL 

(glfts'ing), n. [Verbal n. of glass, «\] 
A method of finishing or dressing leather by 
rubbing it with a slicker or glassing-jack. 
glagjring-Jack (glfts'ing-jak), n. A machine fer 
polishing and smoothing loather by means of 
a slicker of {date-glass. 

gl&Ming-machine (glftB'ing-ma-sli6n # ), n. Same 
as glass* ng-jack. 

The glasning-machinc . . . was invented in 1873 and 
further improved lu 1875 by John P. Friend, and is adapt- 
ed for work on all kinds of upper leather, sheep, goat, 
and Morocco. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 458. 

Glassite (glas'it), n. [< Glass (see def.) + 
-iUfi. ThoBc. name Glass is prob. < Gael, glm, 

. gray : see Ulan-."] A member of a religious sect 
in Scotland, founded by John Glass (1695- 
177H). See Sandemmian 
glass-maker (gifts' rail # k6r), n. A maker of 
glass.— auas-makers* Chair, a l>ench haviug two arms 
of Iron projecting liorlsontally far in front of the work- 
man when seated, fin these arms he rolls the pontll, while 
fashioning the vessel at the extremity of it by means of in- 
■truments held in Ills right hand. if. U. KntghL — Glass- 
makers’ soap. Hue gias*-*oap. 
glass-making (gifts' mil 'kiug), n. The mak- 
ing of glass or glassware. The process of making 
glass consists essentially of tho fusing togother In a glass- 
furnace, usually in a fire clay melting-pot or crucible, 
of the ingredients, after mixing them well, and the sub- 
sequent 


ingredients, after mixing 

. nt treatment of the molten mass or metal In ac- 
cordance with the quality of the produot or the uses 
which it is to serve. After vitrification is complete and 
the scum of impurities or glass-gall which rises to the 
surface has been removed, tho temperature of the furnace, 
which may have reached from 10.000" to 12,000’ F. is con- 
siderably reduced, so as to bring the fluid and limpid metal 
into a condition or viacoaity, rendering it capable of being 
worked. Tire working, by whioh means the glass is made 
to assume Its definitive form, is in general performed by 
blowing (see glow -Waiving), casting, or pressing in molds. 
8eo flint-glass, glass-cutting, glass-furnace, plate-glass. 

glaagman (glfts'man), a. ; pi. glassmcn (-men). 
One who makes or "sells glass ; also, one who in- 
serts Window-glass in sashes ; a glassier. 

Where have you greater atheists than your cooks? 

Or more profane, or cholerlo, than your glassmen * 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 1. 

glass-metal (gifts 'mot'al), n. The fused and 
refined material of which glass is made. 

Let proof bo made of the incorporating of onp|»ur or 
brass with glassmetal. Bacon, Physios! Kotnalti*. 

glass-mounter (glftH'moun'tftr), n. One who 
embellishes glass articles with ornaments. 
glfMPKH»k (glas'ok). n. [Of. the equiv. glassin, 
glashan, pitman", glossin ; prob. < Ir. Gaol, glas, 
gray, pale, wan (see (lias -) ; cf . Gael, glasag , a 
water-wagtail, the female of the salmon, glas- 
iasg, grey fish, such as cod, ling, haddock.] Tho 
coalfish. [Local, Eug.] 
glass-oven (glfts'uv'n), n. A hot chamber in 
which newly made glass in sheets or ware is 
gradually cooled; a glass-annealing furnace; 
a leer. 

glass-painter (glfts'naii'ter), w. One who pro- 
duces designs in color on or in glass, 
glass-painting (gifts' p&n'ting), n. 1. The art 
or practice of producing designs in color on or 
in glass, in glass- painting (or glass-staining, as It Is 
also called) two methods are ohlofly employed : (a) the 
mamfil i net hot l, consisting in painting on the glass in ool- 
ofs, whlrli are thon burned Into it; (b) the mosaic meth- 
od, consisting in forming a design of separate pieces of 
stained or colored glass set in cames of lead ana braced 
and supported by a framework of iron bars, the color be- 
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tog imparted to the glass In the utttag. By this latter 
metboawsre made the splendid medieval windows of the 
thirteenth century, the beautiful oolor-effeots of whioh 
have thus far defied imitation, in spite of modern perfected 
methods. These admirable color-effects are now recog- 
nised to be due not only to perfection of the colors used, 
and to their judicious juxtaposition and skilful combina- 
tion with white glass to relieve them and hinder where 
desirable the blending of contiguous tints, but to uneven- 
ness of tone and thickness of the glass primarily due to 
imperfect processes of manufacture. This last quality is 
now imitated with artistic success, such glass in general 
being made by hand, as ordinary machine-made glass is 
necessarily of even thickness ana shade. A combination 
of the enamel and 'mosaic methods, known as the mosaic - 
enamel method, in which part of the design is to mosaic 
and pert in enamel, is now commonly used. 

2. A painting upon glass; a surface of glass 
doeorated in color by the use of stained glass 
or painting, or both. 

glass-paper (glfts'p&'pftr), n. A fine kind of 
sandpaper made with powdered glass. 

glass-paper (glfts'p&'p&r), V. t. To polish by 
rubbing with glass-paper. 

When the first coating of varnish Imperfectly dry, glass- 
paper thd whole surface, and make it smooth as before. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 84. 

glass-pot (glfts'pot), a. A vessel or crucible used 
for fusing the materials of glass in a glass-fur- 
nace. Glass-pots are made of the most refractory earths 
or flro-olays by a tedious process, to Insure the perfect uni- 
formity and dryness necessary to enable them to resist the 
great heat of the furnace, and they constitute one of the 
chief elements In the cost of glass. Tho glass-pots for 
lead-glass (flint-glass and straw) are covered, and nave an 
opening at the side ; for all other kinds of glam they are 
open, with sloping sides, like pails without handles. 

glass-press (glfts'pros), n. A press for com- 
pressing glass after it has been placed in a 
mold. It is a plunger which may be brought down upon 
the open top of the mold placed beneath it, tho mold be- 
ing firmly held in place while the prewure is applied. 

glass-rope (glfts'rop), n. The stem of a glass- 
sponge, as Myalonema. 

glass-shell (glfts'shel), n . A pteropod of the 
family Byamdw: so called from tho thin hya- 
line shell. 

glass-shrimp (glfts'shrimp), n. The larva of 
stomatopodous crustaceans, as that of Squitta 
or Gonodactylus, in certain stages of develop- 
ment which nave occasioned the spurious gen- 
era Alima and JCriehthus. Bee Stomatopoda. 

glass-silvering (glfts'Bil'vGr-ing), n. The art 
of covering glass with a metallic film whioh 
will serve as a reflecting surface, as for a re- 
flector or looking-glass. In one method a sheet of 
tin-foil is laid upon a marble table and painted with mer- 
cury till an amalgam is formed. More mercury is tdded 
to form a shallow pool, and upon this the sheet of slaw is 
laid and pressed down to drive out bubbles. A thin film 
of amalgam clings to tho glam, and forms the silver-like 
minor. In another method a batli consisting in part of 
silver nitrate is employed, which fonns an adherent film 
of silver on the glass. The second procow is used in sil- 
vering hollow and convex glassware. 

glass-snail (glfts'Bnal), n. A snail of the ge- 
nus Filrina : so callod from its pellucid vitre- 
ous shell. 

glass-snake (glfts'snftk), n. 1. A large limb- 
less lizard, Ophiosaurus vcntralis, abundant in 
the southern United States : so called from its 


caused by the presence of iron. X. H. Knight 
Also called p lat e ma ke r? toag. 
glass-soldering (glfts'sol # dta-ing). n. The art 
of uniting pieces of glass by partly fusing the 
surfaces to be applied to one another. Also 
called alass-weltUna. 

glase-sptoSM(5»« # 8pin # ing), it. The art of 
drawing out fine filaments or threads of hot 
glass to make spun glass, 
glass-sponge (glfts'spuiij), n. A species of sili- 
olous sponge, Myalonema tieboldi, found in Ja- 
pan. It consists of a cup-shaped spongy body supported 
by a number of twisted, glass-like, sUlotons fibers, which 
are sunk lu the mud ofthe sea-bottom. The term is extend- 
ed to several similar or related siliclous sponges whose 
framework resembles spun glass, ss Venus's flower-bas- 
ket Bee out under BupUe u Ua. 

The naturalist finds at E-no-shlma the woll-known glass- 
sponge (Hyalonema Bieboldll) . . . offered far sale. 

J. J. Rsin, Japan, p. 486. 

glagfi-fftalner (glfts'stft # n6r), n. 1. A maker of 
stained glass.— 2. A glass-painter. 
glafflHrtUHnlng (glfts'st&'ning), n. The process 
of coloring glass during its manufacture, espe- 
cially for the production of the glass used ror 
colored or painted windows, or glass-painting, 
glass-tinner (glfts'tin # 6r), ». A workman who 
applies the foil to the back of the glass in mak- 
ing mirrors. 

The glass-tinner, standing towards one angle at his 
table, sweeps and wipes its surface with the greatest oare, 
along the whole surface to be occupied tor the mirror- 
plate. ore. Diet, III, 856. 

glass-tongs (glfts'tAngz), n. pi In glass-mak- 
ing, an instrument for grasping hot bottles, etc. 
glassware (gl&s'wSr), n. Articles or utensils 
made of glass. 

glass-welding (gifts' weeding), n. Some as 



Gl— -snake [Ophissmurusvmtrmiis). 

general resemblance to a snake and tho extreme 
fragility of its tail. The tall grows again, to some 
extent after being broken off; It is about twice as long 
as the body. The animal attains a length of some 2 feet 
and is of a greenish color above, marked with black, and 
pale-yellowish below. Though destitute of feet it makes 
Its way along very well by wriggling like a snake. It is 
harmless. Also called joint-snake. 

9. A lizard of the genus Pseudopu8 f as P. paU 
Iasi , inhabiting Europe and Asia. P. gracilis 
of India is the Khasya glass-snake, without 
even the rudiments of limbs, 
glass-soap (gl&s'sdp), n. Peroxid of manga- 
nese, used to remove from glass the green color 


glass-work (glfts'wftrk), n. 1 . The manufacture 
of artioJos of glass, glass for windows, and the 
like. — 2. The objects produced in a glass-fac- 
tory, especially vessels and utensils inado of 
glass. 

glaBB-WOrker (gifts' wftr'kftr), n. One who works 
in glass; one enraged in any capacity in the 
manufacture of glass. 

It must be left to practical glass-worker* to determine 
whether a spiral fonn is tho best for the tube. 

(Tre, Diet., IV. 01. 

glass-works (gifts' works), n. pi. and sing. An 
establishment where glass is made; a manu- 
factory of glass ; a glass-house. 

glass-wormt (gl&s'wftrm), n. A glow-worm. 
Also glaze-worm. 

glasswort (glfts'wftrt), n. A plant of the ehono- 
podiaceous genus Salieomia , succulent saline 
plants with leafless jointed stems and contain- 
ing a large proportion of soda. Great quantities 
of the ashes of these and allied plants were formerly used, 
under the name of barilla. In the manufacture of glass and 
soap. Also called marsh-samphire.— 'PrUtitij glasswort, 
the saltwort, Saisola Kali. 

glassy (gifts'!), a. [< ME. glasy; < glass , a., + 
-yi.] 1. Resembling or of the nature of glass; 
vitreous: m, a glassy substance. 

Another heaven 

From heaven-gate not far, founded to view 
Of the clear hyaline, the glassy sea. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 610. 

2. Resembling glass in some quality, as smooth- 
ness, brittleness, transparency, or power of re- 
flecting; henee, as applied to the eye or glance, 
having a fixed, unintelligent stare, as in idiocy, 
stupidity, spasm, terror, insanity, or death. 

There Is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows bis hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Snak., Hamlet, ftv. 7. 

Death stood all fixed in his glassy eye ; 

His hands ware withered and bis veins were dry. 

Byron, SanL 

In one long, glassy, spectral stare, 

The enlarging eye is fastened there. 

Whittier, Moffg Megone, I. 
OOassy cut w orm , the larva of Badena deoastatria, a 
noctula moth. —Glassy feldspar. Beeorihodase. 

flimiifite (gl&'bftr-it), a. [Named lifter Jo- 
nann Rudolf Glauber , a German alchemist 
(1604 *08).] A mineral of a grayish-white qr 
yellowish color, a compound of the sulphates 
of sodium and calcium, occurring in very flat 
obliqde rhombic prisms. It is found chiefly in 
rock-salt. 

Glauber salt. Bee salt. 

glaueeficence (gift-sevens), *. r* 7. glauces- 
eence: as glaucesoen(t) + -ee.] The state of be- 
ing glaueescent, or of having a somewhat sea- 
green luster. 

Destitute of glauesseene* or blooai 

Qardsmef* AsMthmd 
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tag the nature of glaucoma ; affected with glau- 


. Be- 

cous; somewhat or faintly glau- 
i glaueine. 

glaudc (glA'sik), a. [« F. glaucique; as glauc- 
ium + 4c .] Or or pertaining to plants of the 
genus G lauoium. — Qlando add, a natuo formerly ap- 
plied to an aeid obtained from Gfaucium luteum , now 
known to be fttmarlu add. 

gltaili (glA'sid), n. A gastropod of the family 
Qlaucidee. 

Glauddtt (gl&'si-dfi), a. pi [NL., < Glaueus + 
-idee.] A family of polybranoniate nudibranchi- 
ate gastropods, typified by the genns Glaueus. 
They nave the body extended laterally Into lobes termi- 
nating In linear appendages, the month armed with jaws, 
and the radnla with nnlserial teeth. The spedes chiefly 
harbor In floating alga in the high seas. 

Glamddlnm (glfi-sid'i-nni), n. [NL. (Boio, 
1820), < Or. yXovtUStmt (dim. of ykavtsoc, a fish), 
taken as dim. of y foftf (yXa wc-1, an owL] A genus 
of very small owls without plumieoms, with the 
facial disk imperfect, the tarsus feathered, the 
wings short, and the tail moderately long; the 
gnome-owls. Tho type Is the pygmy or sparrow-owl, G. 
paeserinum, of Europe, to which the gnome-owl of Cali- 
fornia, G. ffnoma, is closely related. Another species of 



Right Valrr nf 01 art corny a 
chinrttsts. 



Gnome-owl ( Glancidittm gnoma ). 


the United States is G. / erntf/ineum , and there are several 
more in the wurmer parts of America, as the Cuban G. *iju. 
These little owls, like siwcies of Scop*, exhibit dlchmuia- 
tlsm, having in different cases a rod and a gray phase of 
plumage. Also called Phalmnousl n and Microptpnx. 

glaueine (gl&'Hin), a. [< L. glaums , glaueouB, 
+ 4m^.] Same as gUtucesccnt. 


Gl&udon (gU'si-on), n. [L. : soo Glaudum.] 1 . 
In wnith . : (a) Same as Glaucium , 2. Kaup, 
1829. (ft) [l.c .] The specific name of the gold- 
en-eyed duck, Clangulaglaucion . — 2. Inconch., 
i of moll links. Okcn, 1815. 
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adf, bluish-green or gray: see glaucous.'] 

A genus of papaveraceous herbs, with noppy- 
like flowers, glaucous foliage, and an acrid oop- 
per-oolorod juice. Thorn are 5 or (1 species, natives of 
Europe, of which G. luteum , tho yellow horn-poppy, is 
sparingly naturalised in the U lilted States. They are some- 
times cultivated for ornament. 

9. A genus of ducks, of the subfamily kWiguli- 
utv; the garrots: now usually referred to Clan- 
ula . Brisson, 1760. Also Glaudon . 


The glaucomatous eye. Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 130. 

Glaucomya (glA-ko'mi-8), »• [NL., < Gr. yfon*. 
wk, bluish-green or gray, + pi*, a mussel.] A 
genus of bivalves with a sea-green epidermis, 
as Q. cMnensis, typical of the family Glauco- 
myidat : formerly called Glaumnome , a name 
preoccupied for a genus of corals. Also Glau- 
conomya. 

glauoomyld (glfi-ko'mi-id), n. A bivalve mol- 
lusk of tne family Glau corny Ida. 

Glauoomyidm (glfi-kv-ml'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
( ilaucomya + -idw.] A family of siphonate bi- 
valve mollusks, typi- 
fied by the genus 
Glaueomya. The si- 
phons ore very long and 
uniteu nearly to the end, 
which is fringed, and tho 
foot Is large and llngul- 
form; the shell is oblong 
and covered wlffl green 
epidermis; the ligament 
is externa), and each valve has throe teeth, or tho left one 
only two. They are mostly inhabitants of the Indian huhs 
and mouth# of rivers. 

glauconiferoUB (glA-ko-uif'o-rus), a . [< glau- 
conite) + L .feme = E. ftrarl.] Same as glau- 
conitic. Gaol. Jour., IV. 98. 
glauconite (glA'ky-nlt), *. [< Or. }><ivk6c, blu- 
ish-green or gray, 4- -w- (a mere insertion) + 
-ite*. ] A mineral which is essential 1 y a hydrous 
silicate of iron and potassium, it In the “green 
earth" of the cavities of eruptive rocks, or tho substance 
which given tho color to the groins of greciiHand and chalk. 

glauconitic (glA-ko-nit/ik), a. [< glauconite + 
-«?.] Containing or resembling glauconite: as, 
a glauconitic marl ; glauconitic sands and clays. 
Also gtauconiferowt. 

Glauconome (glft-kon'o-raS), n. [NL., < Gr. 
VkavKovdpr), the namo of a Nereid, < y'kai'trfj (sc. 
Odhutaa), the blue sea (< ykavnw,, bluish-green 
or gray), + vlpetv, dwell in.] 1. A genus of 
coral polyps. Goldfuss, 1826. — 2f. A genus of 
siphonate bivalve mollusks, now called Glau - 
cotnya. Gray , 1828. — 3. A genus of crusta- 
ceans. Kroycr, 1845. 

glaucophane (gl&'ko-f&n), w. [< Gr. yuvsk, 
bluish-green or gray, + faikk, in comp. -parfe, 
conspicuous, manifest, < faivitv, appear, shine.] 
A bluish or bluish-black mineral belonging to 
the amphibole or hornblende family, containing 
7 per cent, of soda. It is a characteristic con- 
stituent of certain crystalline schists. 

gl&ucopicrlne (glA-ko-pik'riu), w. [< Glaucium 
+ Or. niKpdc, sharp. bitter.] A crystalline alka- 
loid contained in tne root of Glaucium luteum. 

Glaucopintt (glft-ko-pl'ne), n . pi [NI j.,<G lau- 
mpis + -i/nj?.] A Now Zealand and Australian 
subfamily of Corvida;, typified by the genus 
Giaucopis; the wattlc-crowH. Fwaitison, 1827. 


gluver 

bluish-green or 1 gray: see glaucous.] 1. In 
ichth., a genus of fishes. Klein, 1744.— 9. In 
conch., a genus of nudibranchiate gastropods, 
typical of the family GUtuHdee, of slender elon- 
gate form, with four tentacles. There are 6 species 
found in the warmer latitude* floating in the open sea, and 
remarkable for their beautiful asure-blue and silvery tints. 
G. aUanticwt 1b very abundant in the Atlantic, living on 
floating algto. They arc popularly called tea-lizards. Eu- 
charist* a nynonym. p<th, 1796. 

3. In omith . : (a) [/. c.] Tho specific name of 
ill, Lotus glaueus. (ft) A ge- 


nus comprising the section of the genus Jmtus 
represented by the burgomaster, liruch, 1853. 
glaudkinti glaudkynt, All outer garment, 
supposed to be a species of gown, worn in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

glaum (glfim), v . i. [He., also glaump, gfymp; 
obscure.] To grojve or feel with the 
as iu the dark.— To glaum at, to grasp at ; 
attempt to Boise. 

My heart, for fear, gao sough foV sough, 

To hear the thuds, and sec the < a ludn 
O’ clans frae woods, In tartan duds, 

Wha glaum’d at kinmloips throe, man. 

Bums, Hattie of Sherllf-Mulr. 

glaur (glfir), w. A Scotch form of glair. 
glaur (glAr), v. t. [< glaur, n.] To bomire; 


make slippery. 

GlftUX (glaks), w. [NL., < L. glaux. < Gr. 
now raad yk Uie milk-vetch. The Gr. ytot'i, 
Attic y/arg, prop, means 
an owl, so called from 
its glaring eyes : see glau- 
cous.] A primiilaceouB 
genus of plants, consist- 
ing of a single species, G. 
maritima , known as sea- 
milkwort or black salt- 
wort. It i« a low, IliMdiy peren- 
nial herb, with opposite loaves 
and smalt purplisli white flow- 
ers in tho axlln, and In found in 
salt marshes and oilier fuilino 
localities in Europe, Aria, and 
North America. 

glare, glaive (glav), w. 

[Formorly also glcarc; < 
gleive,gloyve, a lance or sjiear 
(of. MLG. glcrc, gleivc, glevingr, the point of a 
lance, a lance, = MHU. glavin, gldmn , gldfcn 
= OI)an. glavrn, a spoar, lunce, Dan. glavind, a 
sword), < OF. glaive, glare, gleivc, a lance or spear, 
also a sword, = Pr. glai, glay, glavi, glazi = Pg. 
It. gladio, < L. glaaius, a sword. Cf. Ir. clai- 
dheamh , a sword : see claymore.] If. A lance or 
Spear. Ill the fourteenth century tho lance was often 
shortened, for use by a dismounted tn 



Flowering Hranch of Glem* 
maritime. 

ME. glaive, gli „ 
(not. a sword! 


ihorteued, for use liy a dismounted man-at amtM. 


They , 


. whet hero tongo os sharp hh swerd or gleyve. 

Court of Irtttm, 1. 644. 



Kgl&'kd-dot), w. KGr.yLwx^bluish- 
”green or gray, + cordf, verbal adj. of foifoai, give : 
see dose.] A mineral related to arsenopyrite 
or mispiekel. It occurs in orthorhombic crystals of a 
tin-white color and metallic luster, and consists of arsenic, 
sulphur, colwlt, and Iron. 


of New Zealand wattle-crows, such as G. cine - 
rea, tho kokako : same as Calla as. J. ft Ginehn, 
1788. Also written Glaucopsia. Fleming, 1822. 
— 2. A genus of lepidopterous insects. Fabric 
Hus, 1808. 

glaucopyrite (glA-kop'i-rit), n. [< Gr. yXatwdf, 
bluish -green or gray, + irvptTJK, pyrites.] A 
variety of ldllingfto or arsenical iron, eontain- 
ing a little sulphur and antimony. 

glaucofita (glA-ho'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. y/Uwwdc, 


bluish-green or gray, + -<ww,] Same as glau- 
coma, 1. 

glaucogonidium (glkOsp-g^nid'i-um), n. [< glaucous (glfi'kus), a. C= F. gjau4[ue a Sp. Pg. 
Gr. yAavtdk, bluish-green or gray, + NL. goni- It. glauco , < L. glaueus, < Gr. yAavtcoc, gleaming, 
* * ’ silvery; of color, bluish-green or gray; esp. or 


A heavy iw 

When force to force is knit, and Haonl and gleat » 

In civil broil make kin and countrymen 
Slaughter themselves iu others. 

Marlowe (and Shake/wrcY), Edw. III. 

Cast your eyes on the glaive ye rail at, or else ye will 
lose the game. 

./. Hratifonl , Lettem (Parker Sir- , 1S63), II. 48. 
2. A sword ; a broads won! ; a falchion. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Achilles prcHMing through tho Phrygian glaive f, 
And Orpheus, daring to provoke the yre * 

Of damned fiends to get Ills lovo retyre. 

Sjtriuur, In Honour of Love, 1. 283. 

What Iron instrument V mild the udvocat; it possibly 
might be a spade. No, sli, said the countryman, it wss 
a g leave, being unwilling to use the name of sword or 
whittle. Comical Hist, if Francion. 

nis men at arms, with glaive and spear, 

Drought up the battle s glittering rear. 

Scott, L. of h. M., Iv. 19. 


dium.] In lichenology, same as gonimium. 
glaucolite (glfi'k$-llt), n. [< Gr. yTavsic, bluish- 
green or my, + Xifiof, a stone. - In mineral ., 
a greenish-blue variety of seapolite. 

[< L. glaucoma, < 


3. A weapon like tho halberd, having a long 

upon a 


, I 

the eyes, light-blue or gray 
sious ), the lightest shade of 


glaucoma (glA-kd'raft), n. 



S Is. glau 
irystalHne lens, so 
arance of the eye 


L-greenorgray: see 
glaucous.] 1. Iu pathol., a condition of in- 
ereasod tension or fluid-pressure within the 
eyeball, with progressive diminution of clear- 
ness of vision, and an excavation of the papilla 
of the optic nerve, resulting (unless properly 
treated) in blindness. Also called glaucosis . — 
9. [pap.] [NL. (Ehrenberg).] A genus of eili- 
ate infusorians, of the group Volpodina. G. 
scinUUane is an example, 
glauoomatoug (glA-kom'ft-tus), a. [< glau- 
eoma^U) + -oat.] Of, pertaining to, or hav- 


' (L. catsius: sec ca- 
rl, the lightest shade of eyes known to the 
Greeks. Cf. Glaux.] Of a pale, luminous sea- 
green color ; of a bluish green or greenish blue ; 
specifically, in hot. and aodk, dull-green pass- 
ing into grayish-blue. 

Erewhilo I slept 
Under the glaucous caverns 
of old Ocean. 

Shelley, Prometheus Un- 
1 bound, ii. I. 

IU waters are of a misty 
bluish -green or glaucous 
color. 

Thoreav , Walden, p. 214. 

GlaUCUfi (glA'kus), n. 

WL., < L. glaueus, < 

Gr. ykavwc, a fish of 
gray color, < yAowrff, (&•**»* mtumtiew). 


cutting blade with a sharp poi 
staff: sometimes called a Weis) 
supposed origin. 


tint •JN. 
elsh glavr , from iU 


With hills and glares from prison was I lod. 

urchyard. Challenge, p. 44. 


W hen seal with 
Oavo chase to 



Chun 

d clnbs and glavcs 
ibU and white staves. 

S. Butter , Hudlhras, HI. il. 64 8. 

4. A slipper. UaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
glared, glalved (riftvd), a. [< fllave, glaive, + 
Armed with a glave ; armed. 

Then Wallace . . . 

Must raise again his glared hand 
To smite the shackles from his native land. 

./. liaillie, Wallace, Ixiv. 


glaver (glav'ftr), V. [E. dial., also glaffer , 
gUilther, glchber; < ME. glaveren, talk ialy,1 
ter, appar. < W. 
faire, a babbler., 
babble; chatter/ 


Sc. 

flat- 

flatter. Cf. Gaol', ala- 
intram. I. To talk idly; 


Bowman jr, olopld 


Item 


cswsvafeteS: 


Id), I. 181. 


Slcho gtavcrande gomes graves me bot lyttUle ! 

Marts Arthur e (E. K. T. M.),L 2688. 

9. To use flattery; speak wheedliugly. 

That wicked folke.wytnmen bitraleth, 

And biglletli hem of her good with flauerynge worries. 

Piers Plowman s Crude (K. £. T. S.), L 61. 
O (flattering fiatterio ! 
llow potent art thou t 

Martian , What you Will, 11. 1. 
Give him warning, admonition, to forsake his saucy 
flavoring grace, and his goggle eye. 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, 111. 1. 
Fielding asserts, that he never knew a fiurson with a 
steady glatering smile but he found him a rogue. 

Goldsmith , , Animated Nature, II. 04. 

n. trana . To flatter; wheedle. 

Ittare not a flattering tongue to glaver aide 

Affectionate Shepherd (1604), sig. J> 4. 

[Now only prov. Eng.] 
glaverert (glav'Gr-6r), n. A flatterer. 

These plauerere gone, myself to rest I laid, 

And, doubting nothing, soundly fell aaleepe. 

Mir fur Mage., p. 407. 

glaymt, glaymonst. Roe glaUn, glaimous . 
glsymoret (gln'iuor), tt. A form of claymore , 
probably used by mistake in the following pas- 
■age: 

Their arms were anciently the glaymore , or great two- 
handed sword, and afterwards tile two-edged sword and 
target Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

glftie (glaz), v . ; pret. and pn. glased, ppr. glaz- 
ing. [< ME. (flaxen, furnish with glass, cause 
to shine (= M JIG. glasen , G. ver-gbisen , glaze, 
sa Icel. glaum, cause to shino), < glas, glass : see 
glass, n. Of. glass , t>.] I. Ivans. 1. To place 
or fasten glass in; furnish or set with glass, &b 
a window, ease, frame, or the like ; cover with 
glass, as a picture. 

With glas 

Were alle the wyndowes wel yglased. 

Chaucer , Death of Blunclie, 1. 828. 
Bothe wyndowes and wowes [walls] lull wnlle a-meiiden 
and glace. Piers Plowman ((!), lv 66. 

Let there be two delicate or riel) cabinets, daintily 
paved, richly hanged, [and] glased with crystalline glass. 

Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 
In England, wo have not, as far as I am aware, any in- 
stance of a glased trlforJum. 

J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 670. 

9. To cover, incrust, or overlay with something 
resembling glass in appearance or effect ; cover 
with a shining vitreous or glairy substance; 
hence, to make glossy or glass-like in appear- 
ance : as, to glaze earthenware ; to glaze pas- 
try, cloth, or paper. 

For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 

’ Divides one thing entire to many objects. 

Shot., Kit h. TI., II. 2. 

An old gentlowomau's glazed face In a new jieriwig. 

Middleton, Family of Love, 11. 2. 
Such a hard glazed hat as a sympathetic person's bead 
might molic at the sight of. Dickens , Doinlioy and Mon, i v. 
What la tills’ his eyes are heavy: think not they are 
glazed with wine. Tennyson, Locksloy Hall 

3. Specifically, in oilpainting, to cover, as a 
picture or parts of a picture, with a thin coat of 
transparent color to modify the tone. 

Klchly lustred, the drapery of Abraham lailng grounded 
In a full mass of ruby, glazed over blue outline and shad- 
ing. Cat. Soulages Cull., p 19. 

4f. To cause to shine; polish. 

Qiasyn , or make a thyng to sliyno, pernitido, polio. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 107. 
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ptaMd to the fnrnvse with the w*n, wM .fleet the JOT- 
face of the latter In the manner desired. Porcelain glue 
la an example of % first kind, and is a sort of translucent 
glass whlof “ 

perfect union 
which the wai 

stance of the second variety. Also called converts, cover- 
ing, glaring. 

Great confusion has been caused In various works on 
pottery by a careless use of the terms glaze and “ enamel 
they are both of the nature of glass, but the best dis- 
tinction to make Is to apply the word "enamel" to a vit- 
reous coating that is opaque, and the word glaze to one that 
Is transparent ; both may be ooloured. 

Kncyc. Brit., XIX. 001. 

9. A bright polish or glazed appearance on any 
surface. , 

Blacklcad (graphite) Is plaeed In the churns with the 
common powders to give a fine glaze iu a short time, but 
this practice Is detrimental to tne quality of the powder, 
causing the guu barrel to foul much quloker, aud leaving 
a greater residue. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 814. 

3. In oU-painting, a thin layer of transparent 
color spread over a painted surface.— Aventurin 
glam See aventurin.— Lustrous gloss, a name given 
tothe extremely thin glase of certain kinds of pottery, 
especially Greek, Egyptian, etc., the exact composition of 
which Is imperfectly known. This glaxe Is not generally 
very brllllaut, although it varies til different pieces; but 
Its slight gloss Is almost indestructible, and was of Imjior- 
tance in making the vessels water-tight— Morblodgloze, 
a glaxe for jmttery colored with hues mingled In imita- 
tion of the volnlug of marble.— VarnishSd glass, the 
glaxe or eiiAinol of pottery when applied in considerable 
thickness, as In most of the flue potteries of modem 
Europe. 

glasent (gl&'zn), a. [Early mod. 'E. glasen (also 
glasses, q. v. ) ; < ME. glasen, < AS. gleesen (=s 
OHG. glesin , MHG. glesin, G. gldsern ), of glass, 

< glees, glass, + -en*. Cf. brazen .] Of or re- 
sembling glOBS. 

1 sisc as a glasen se. Wyclif, Bev. xv. 2 (Oxf.). 

Contrefenestre IF.], a woodden window (on the ontslde 
of a glasen one). Cotgrave. 

no did him to the market-place, 

Ami there he bought a loaf o’ wax ; 

Ho shaped It balm and lutimly like, 

And In twa platen con be pat. 

Willie's Lodge (Child s Ballads, 1. 166). 

glaier (gift ' zGr), n. One who or that which 
glazes. Hpeolflcally— (a) A workman who applies the 
vitreous iiicriistatiou to the surface of earthenware. (6) 
A roll for calendering cloth or paper, (r) A wooden wheel 
used by cutlers and lapidaries fur grinding and finishing. 
It is faced with leather, or with an alloy of lead and tin, 
and Is employed with emery-powder or other polishing 
material. Sometimes it Is used without facing. Also called 
glazing-wheel. 

glaze-wheel (glftz'hwftl), n. A wooden wheel 
used by cutlers for putting a Anal polish on the 
metallic surface of their wares; a glazer. 

Whools of wood, or glaze-wheels. 

0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 414. 

glaze-WOrmt, n. Same as glass-worm. 

Dost thou not know that a perfect friend should be like 
tlie glaze-worm, wliloh ahinetn most bright In the darke? 

Lyly, Eupbnes, sig. 1 4. 

glazier (glii'zhGr), n. K ME. *glasierc, glasyare , 

< glas, glass, + -i-or. Cf. brazier*, grazier . ] 1. 
One who fits window-glass to sash- and picture- 
frames. — 2. One who applies the vitreous glaze 
to pottery.— 3f. pi. Eyes. [Old slang.] 


The flaring tains from five to eight hows, In *oodi>i. 
barrels revolving thirty-four times per infante. 

r. IF. Greener, The Gun, p. au 

glazing-barrel (glft'zing-imr'el), n. A turn- 
Dling-oox or revolving barrel in which gunpow- 
der is ground and polished or glazed oy attri- 
tion with graphite. 

glazing-machine (gift 9 zing-m#-sh6n'), v». a 
press with two polished rollers used for giving 
a glossy surface to printed sheets, especially 
gold and color work. 

glazing-puel (gl&'zing-pan'el), a. In stained- 
glass work, one of the frames of leaded sash 
ready to be put into place in the window-open- 
ing. 

glazing-wheel (glft'zing-hwftl), ». Same as 
glazer (c). 

mwr (gl4'*i), a. [< gUu» + -V 1 - Cf. glassy.] 
Glazed. See glazed iron, under glaze, v. t. 


Not shaking, but drawln^off^the clear glazy liquid. 


Beceipts, 1st ser., p 860. 
glet, n. A Middle English form of glee*-. 
gleabt, n. An obsolete spelling of glebe. 
gleadH, n. An obsolete spelling of glede 1. 
ilead s H, n. An obsolete spell lug of gleed*. 
gleam 1 (glftm), n. [Also formerly or dial, gleem, 
< ME. gleem, glem, < AS. gUBm, splendor, bright- 
ness, gleam. Cf. Icel. gldmr, a poet, name for 
the moon, Oldmr, the name of a famous ghost 
in the story of Ghrattir, Qldma, the name of 
a glacier (see under glamour ) ; closely related 
to AS. gleomu (orig. *qlimu), splendor, bright- 
ness, etc.: see glim, glimmer .] 1. Brightness; 
splendor. 

Thou waa the fatre Dodonlan tree far aeena 
Upon seaven hills to spread his gladsome fleams. 
And conqueroura bedecked with his greenc. 

Spenser , Visions of Bellay, v. 
In the clear axuro gleam the flocks are seen. 

Pope , Windsor Forest, 1. 216 

2. A flash of light; a beam; a ray; a small 
stream of light; a dim or subdued glow; hence, 
something conceived as analogous to a flash or 
beam of light. 

Over the tent a cloud 
Shall rest by day, a fiery gleam by night 

Milton, V. L., ill. 267. 
Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulilllest thy 
doom. 

Making Him broken gleams, end a stifled splendour and 
gloom. Tennyson , Higher Pantheism. 

O’er his face of moody sadness 
For an Instant shone 
Something like a gleam of gladness. 

Whittier, The Fountain. 

There was a gleam of fun in the corners of her lips. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 222. 

Specifically— 3. A flash of lightning.— 4. A 
hot interval between showers. Halliwell. 
gleam 1 (glftm), V. i. [< ME .glemen; from the 
noun: see gleam J, n.J 1. To dart or throw 
rays of light; glimmer; glitter; Bhine; dawn; 


Toure out with your (j 
That we are assault! 


. pig-iron containing a large amount— miiup- 

times as much ns 6 or 7 per cent— of silicon. Much Iron 
Is very brittle in the process of casting, Mid mimaiiagc- 
able in the puddling-furnace or the refinery. Also culled 
glazy iron.— Glased pottery, pottery the paste or body 
of which Is coverod with a vitreous material called glaze. 
(Sqe glaze, n.. 1.) This glaxe Is sometimes applied to the 
surface by dipping or otherwise ; but the common salt 
glase la produced by throwing salt into the hot kiln when 
tiie firing is nearly complete --To glass one's hOOdt or 
llOUVet, to hoodwink ; beguile ; deceive. 

But walaway ! al this nst but a maxe, 

. Fortune his howw untended liet to glaze. 

Chaucer , Trollus, v. 460. 

XL intrans. If. To shine ; be brilliant. 

Lute enure gabbing glide & goon 
Away, whether it wolc glase or glent. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc (K. E. T. H.), p. 100. 


laziers ! I swear by the raffln, 
by a queer cuffin 

Drome, Jovial Crew, II. 
These glaziers of mine, mine eyes. 

Middleton and Dekker, Kooring Girl, v. 1. 

OUsters' points. See point.— Glaziers’ turned load. 
Same as earned, 2. 

glazing (gift' zing), n. [< ME. glasynge; verbal 
n. of glaze, t>.] 1. The act or art of setting 

glass; the craft of a glazier. 

This Bonot was the ttrsto tliat bronghte the crafte of 
glasynge Into this lande. Fabyan, Chron., I. xxxiv. 

2. Glasswork; the glass of windows. 

Al the story of Troye 
Was in the glatynoe y wrought thus. 

Chaucer , Death of Blanche, L 827. 
Tho light on the side away from the glaring shall be 
maintained as subsidiary. Lea, Photography, 

3. The application to a 
celain of the glaze whi< 
done by Immersion, or by pouring the 
(a process especially used for those ] 
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hence, to appoar suddenly and elearly, like a 
beam or flash of light. 

For In a glorious glo my gleteryng It glemes. 

York Plays , p. 4. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 

At first faint -gleaming In the dappled east 

Thomson , Summer, 1. 48. 
So sweetly gleam'd tier eyes behind her tears 
Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
What lady is this, whose silk attire 
Gleams so rich in the light of the fire? 

Mf. Arnold, Tristram and Isenlt 

9f. To glance; look. 

Neetanabns an on lie right nyed hym tyU, 

And gleming gained Ich too the gome aside. 

AUsaunder qf Macedoine (E. B. T. B.), 1. 606. 
-Syn. L QHstm, Glitter, etc. See glare*, v. 4. 

gleam 9 !. V. t. [Early mod. E. also glme; a va- 
riant of gfoonl.] Same as glean*. 

To gleams come, [L.) apicilegere. 

Levins, Manip. Vocab., p. 80S, 1. 80 
To gleme come, [L.] spicilegluni f scare. Uuloft. 




interior only 'is to Ihj glaxed), or tnr exposure to the vap 
of a material which Is volatilised for the purpose. See 

2. To assume a dim glassy luster : become i K t*. 

overspread with a semi-transparent film. a 

transparent color with the brush or the fingers, 
or with the palm of the hand, over those parts 
of a picture whose tone it is desirable to modi- 
fy. — 6. In gunpowder-manuf., the operation 
of breaking off the angular projections of the 
grains, and giving them a round, smooth, glossy 
surface, performed in a glazing-barrel. 


A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

Aud fired his glazing eye. 

Scott, M arm ion, vl. 82. 

glaze (glftz), n. [< glaze, r.1 1. A verifiable 
substance applied to the surface of fine pottery, 
stoneware, and porcelain, it is either a substance 
whldi 01111 116 applied directly to the biscuit In liquid form, 
or one, as common salt, tho vapors of which, when It is 


gleamert, *• [A var. of gleaner.'] Same as 
gleaner . 

Gleamer at come, [L.] spldlegus. Hvloh. 

gleaming (glft'ming), n. [< ME. glemynae; ver- 
bal n. of gleam 1 , e.j A flash or ray of fight, or 
something comparable to it; a gleam. 

Te gloamings of departed peace, 

Shine out your last. Thornton, Spring, L 1062. 

gleamy (glfi'mij, a. [< gleam 1 + -yl.] Dart- 
ing beams of light; gleaming; flashing; beam- 
ing. 

The moon was up, and shot a gleamy light. 

Drrdea, wlfoof Eatii, L 814. 



llBPDG Of (ftM VDlbflP dlftdA 
ThiithidM ths Hush of waking day, 

And every glsamy string Is made 
Of silvery moonshine's lengthened ray. 

J. JL Draft, Culprit Fey, xxxii. 

i 1 (glfe). v. [< ME. glenen, < OF. glener, 
also p toner, F. glaner, dial. pWner as Pr. glenar, 
grenar , < LL. glenare (a. d. 661 ), glean. Origin 
uncertain; the noun, ML. plena, glenna, also 
gelina, gelima , a handful or handle (of reaped 
grain), a sheaf, appears much later, throwing 
doubt upon the otherwise plausible supposition 
that LC. glenare stands for 'gelimare or 'gel- 
marc, from the Tout, noun repr. by AS. gelm, 
gilm , a handful or bundle of reaped grain, a 
sheaf, E. dial. yelm. The early mod. E. gleam 
or glome (see gleam*) is a variant of glean , per- 
haps in conformity to yelm , q. v.] I. trans. 1. 
To gather after a reaper, or on a reaped field ; 
bring together from a scattered condition, as 
grain left after the removal of the main crop. 
Let me now go to the field, and glean ears of com. 

Ruin II. 2. 

After his harvesting the men must glean 
What he had left 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 343. 
Hence — 2. To collect in scattered or fragmen- 
tary parcels or portions; pick np hore and 
there; gather slowly and assiduously. 

Ill flood, or lene 

Clay lande, or nygh the see, gravel thou glene. 

PaUadxu * , Husbondrie (£. E. 1. 8.), p. 14. 
They gleaned of them In the highways five thousand 
men. Judges xx. 45. 

Faith, go study, 

And glean some goodness, that you may shew manly. 

Fletcher (and another ), Elder Brother, 111. 5. 
A good deal too. as Mr. Neale has shown, may be gleaned 
from the Inscriptions and records. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 282. 

H. intrans. To gather stalks or ears of grain 
left by reapers ; also, to collect or gather any- 
thing in a similar way. 

1 come after, glenyng here and tlioro, 

And am ful glad yf I may fy tide an ere. 

Chaucer , Prof, to Good Women, 1. 75. 
And she went, and canto, and gleaned In the field after 
the reapers. Ruth 11. 3. 

As they which gleam, the rellques use to gather, 

Which tli' husbandman behind him chanst to seater. 

Spenser, Ruins of Rome, xxx. 

glean 1 (glen), n. [< MJE. glen, glene ; cf. OF. 
glene, glmne , glanc, ML. glena , glenna, a hand- 
ful of reaped grain, a bunch : see glean 1, t?.] 1. 
A handful of com tied together by a gloanor. 
Hares. 

A gleam or heape of come commonly gathered and 
bound by liandfuls together. 

Withal*, Diet. <ed. 1008), p. 87. 

2. Anything gathered or gleaned. [Bare.] 
The gleam of yellow thyme distend his thighs. Dryden. 

3. A somewhat indefinite unit; a bunch:* as, 
a glean of teazels. [Essex and Gloucester- 
shire, Eng.] A glean of herrings, by a statute 
ofEdwaSt, is 25. 

glean 9 ! (gl5n), a. [Perhaps a corruption of 
clean. Of. gleam*.] The afterbirth, as of a eow 
or other domestic animal ; the cleaning. Hol- 
land. 

gleaner (gl$'n6r), ». r< ME. glencr, glenar; < 
plena 1 + -er 1 .] 1. One who gathers after 

reapers. 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Thomson , Autumn, 1. 165. 

2. One who gathers slowly and assiduously. 

An ordinary coffee-house gleaner in the city is an ar- 
rant statesman. 
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8. [I.0.] In hot, in gasteromyoetous fungi, the 
chambered part of the fructification, upon the 
walls of whose cavities the spores are borne. 
Also glebula. 

glebe (gl£b), a. [< OF. glebe , glebe, land belong- 
” m Pr. glcba, glesa xx 
more correctly glce- 
W, ■ UiUU Ut AUIUM U1 CWUUf a piece, lump, mass, 
land,soil; prob. akin to globus, a ball : see globe.] 
It. A lump; a mass or concretion. 

The ehymista define salt, from some of it* properties, 
to be a body fusible in the lire, congealable again by oold 
into brittle glebst, or crystals, soluble in water so as to 
disappear. 

rbuthnot, Exp. of Chytulcal Terms. (Latham.) 
2. In mineral., a piece of earth in which is 
contained some mineral ore. — 3. Turf; soil; 
ground; farming-land. [Archaic.] 

The husbandmen hereabout doe stir their gleabe at such 
time as ranch smoke doth arise. Sandy* t Travallos, p. 210. 
Up they rose as vigorous as the Bun, 

Or to the culture of the willing glebe. 

Or to the cheerful tendance of the thick. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 247. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe hath broke. 

Gray, Elegy. 

And, breaking the glebe round about thorn, 

Killed the barn with hay, and the house with food for u 
twelvemonth. LongfeUow, Evangeline, 1. 2. 

4. Now, specifically, the cultivable land be- 
longing to a parish church or ecclesiastical 
benefice. Also glebe-land. 

Many parishes have not an inch of glebe. Swift. 

glebe-hoUM (glfib'hous), n. A parsonage. [Ire- 

glebe-land (glfib'land), n. Same as glebe, 4. 

Tills priest had had his glebe land taken from him by 
a great man. Latimer , 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

It lies upon tlio Thames, and the glebe-land House Is 
very largo and fair, and not dilapidated. 

Uowcll, Letters, I. v. 15. 

glebeless (gleb'les), a. [< glebe + -lees.] Hav- 
ing no glebe. 

gleboset (glfi'bos), a. Same as glrhow. Bailey. 
gleboaityt (gl§-bos'i-ti), n. [< glehous (L. gle- 
bosus) + -4ty. 1 The quality of being glcbouH. 
glebonst (glS'bus), a. [= sp. It. gleboso, < L. 
glebosus, glcebosns, full of clods, < glcba, glatha , 
a clod: see glebe.] Consisting of or relating to 
glebe or soil; turfy; cloddy. Also globose, glrby. 
glebula (gleb^-lft), n. ; pi. globulin (-16). LNL., 
< L. glebula, gkvbula, dim. of glcba, gUcha, a 
clod: see glebe.] 1. Same as glcba , 3. — 2. 
pi. Koundish elevations resembling scattered 
crumbs on the thalli of some lichens. — 3. pi. 
The spores of certain fungi. Treasury of Botany. 
glebnlose (gleb'p-16s), a. [< glvlmla + -ose.] 
Having glebnlea or small roundish elevations, 
as the thalli of some lichens. Treasury of Jlot- 
any. 

glebyt (glo'bi), a. [< glebe + -y 1 .] Same as gle- 
bous. 

The glebte flelde, and clottrie globe with mattooko thou 
must tame. 

Drant, tr. of Horace's Ep. to his Tiulie In the rountrie. 
Pernicious Flatt'ry ! thy mulignaiit Seeds, 

In an ill Hour, aud by a fatal Band, 

Sadly diffus'd o'er Virtue’s gleby Land. 

Prior, Solomon, 1. 


Ing, to the d 


Hegae a pledge wl’ his e'e that I kenifd lie took up what 
E said. Scott, Old Mortality, xxxvlftL 



Branch and rod nf I lone v. locust (GMiUchtm 
tHaeanth0*\. 


3. A short-handled oyster-rake used by men 
wading ih the water to gather oysters from the 
beds. [Massachusetts, U . S.] 
gleaning (glS'ning), n. [< ME. glenunge; verbal 
n. of fficanX, e.] 1. The aet of gathering after 
reapers. — 2. That which is collected by glean- 
ing. 

The poor Jews had to gathor the gleanings of the rich 
man's harvest. Bp. Atterbury. 

The second Mahomet . . . by the taking of Eubola dealt 
the heaviest blow to the Venetian power In the ASgean, 
v • * [end] brought nndur his power, as a gleaning after 
fhe vintage, the Frank lordship of Attica and the Greek 
lordship of Peloponnesos. J£. A. Freeman, Venice, ji. 320 

Globa (gle'bfi), n. [NL., < L. gleba , glmba, a 
clod: see glebe. 1 1. A genus of pteropods. 

Borskdi, 1776. — 2. A genus of true sipbonopho^ 
rons hydrozoans, of the family Hipponodiidw, 
related to JHphyes, but having more than two 
nectoealyxes of characteristic hippoerepiform 
Otrootnre. There Is no polyp-stem and no float The 
nude and female gonophores are clustered at the base of the 
nutrittve^golyp, Hippopodius Is a synonym. Otto, 1828. 


labiate plants, of a single species, now referred 
to Nepeta . 

gled*. a - An obsolete variant of glad. 
glad? (gled), n. A Scotch form of glede 1 . 

Dost think I see not that all that ruffling and pluming 
of wing and feathers is not for thy master, but to try what 
thou canst make of him, thou greedy gled? 

Scott, Monastery, xxiii. 

gleddyo (gled'yo), a. Bam© as cloddyo . 
glade 1 (gled), n. [Bometimes written gleed, 
glead, Sc. gled, glaid; < ME. glede, < AS. gltda 
(as Icel. gledha = 8w. glada), a kite, lit. ‘glider,’ 
< glidan (pvt.gliden), glide : see glide.] The com- 
mon kite of Europe, Milvus ictinus or M. regalis : 
a term sometimes extended to related hawks, 
as the common buzzard and the marsh-hawk. 
Bee kite. 

Hoi 3e were his ygon A vnder campe bores, 

A al watx gray ss tiie glnle, with ful grymme elawres 
That were croked and kene as the kyte panne. 

Alliterative Poem * (ed, Morris), 11 KHHJ. 
The Cocke, who Is not to lie feared by a Serpent, hut a 
glead. Lyly, Euphues And his England, p. 473. 

glade*, »• An obsolete spelling of gleed 1 . 
gladga (glej), «• i.\ i pret. and pp. gledged, ppr. 
glcdging. [8«., a fonn of gUm, n. v.] To look 
askance; squint; look oufmlrngiy and slyly at 
an object out of the comers or one’s eyes. 


The next time thit ye send or bring onybody here, lei 
them be gentles allenarly. without ony fremd servant*, 
like that chlcld Lockhard, to be glcdging and gleelng 
about, and looking to (he wrung side o aue's houaekeep* 
discredit of tlie family. 

Scott, Bride of Ijunmermoor, xxri. 

gladga (glej), «. [So., a form of gley, q. v.] A 
side glance; a quick, knowing look. 

Hei 
I 

Gladitachia (gle-dicb'i-}i), w. [NL., after J. G. 
Qleditsch , a German botanist (1714-86).] A ge- 
nus of leguminous thorny trees, with abrupt- 
ly once or 
twice pin- 
nate leaves, 
inconspicu- 
ous greenish 
and polyga- 
mous flow- 
ers, and flat 
poos. There 
are 6 or 0 spe- 
cies, of North 
America, tem- 
perate Asia, 
and the moun- 
tains of Africa. 

The lioncy- to 
enst, in thruc- 
tlmrniid acacia, 

U. triactnUhos, 
of the United 
States, is a 
large tree, 
widely culti- 
vated for shade and as a hedge-plant. It liaa very long, 
many seeded pods, which art* filled with a sweet pulp be- 
tween the seeds. The wood is hard, heavy, strong, and 
durable. The water-locust (i. mmutsjterma , the other 
North America n hjhjcIch, is found ill swamps of the east- 
ern United States. It is u smaller tree, with more slen- 
der thorns, uiid a short one-seeded pod without pulp, 
gledyt, a. Boo glredy. 

glee 1 (gl$), n. t< ME. glee, gle, gleo, gleu, glow, 
glu , etc., < AS. giro, contr. of glcoWj umlaut 
form of glixo (in obliquo cases and in comp, 
also glig-), joy, mirth, always implying and 
practically oquiv. to 1 music ’ (singing or play- 
ing), as Icel. gig, glee, gladness (cf. yljjja, be 
gleeful), sb Hw. dial, gfy, mockery, ridicule. 
Cf. (f ) Gr. xte' Vy » jest, a joke, Buss. glurnU, a 
jest, a joke.] 1. Exultant or playful exhilara- 
tion: demonstrative joy or delight; merriment; 
mirtn; gaiety. 

The kyng and ek his incigne 
Therof liaddeu grutu glee. 

King Alisaunder, 1 5308 (Weber's Metr. Roin., I.). 
His merle men contended he 
To make him botlie game and glee. 

For nodes mosto he fyglitc. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 120. 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee. 

At all hia jokos, for many a joke had lie. 

Goldsmith , Dr*. Vil., 1. 201. 
His hard features were revealed all .grin and ashlno 
with glee. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, I. 4ft. 

2f. Music; minstrelsy. Sec ylecman. 

That maiden Ysondc bight, 

That gle was lef to here, 

And romance to ivde aright 

Sir Tristram, It 7. 

And gladnes in glees, A gri-t love y-muked. 

Pier* Plowman s Crede (fi. E. T. 8.\ L UL 
Glu or mynstralcye, niusicu, uniionla. 

Prompt. Part., p. 200. 

3f. A musical instrument. 

Small* harper# with her glees 
Sate under hem in dy vers sees. 

Chaucet , House of Fame, 1. 1208. 

4. In music, a composition for three or more 
solo voices, without accompaniment, usually in 
two or three contrasted movements, and adapt- 
ed to any kind of metrical text, not necessari- 
ly joyful. The structure of a glee Is seldom truly con- 
trapuntal, hut (‘onshlerable independence of the parts Is 
essential: the funner characteristic distinguishes it from 
the madrigal, the latter from the part-song. The glee is 
essentially of English origin and cultivation, and its best 
period w us from 1700 to 1830. *>Byn. 1. Joy, Joviality , etc. 
(hoc hilarity)', exhilaration, Jollity, jocularity, sportive- 
ness 

glee 2 ,®-, and adv. See gley. 
glee-clno (glfi'klub), n. A company of singers 
organized to sing glees, part-songs, and the 
like, often of male voices only. 
gleed 1 (gl6d), a. [< ME. glecdr, glede, < AS. 
gled = ONorth. gloed, a glowing coal, flame, 
fire (ss OB. 'glad (in comp. glod-weM, gold, lit. 
‘fire-wealth’; weh &s E. weal) = OFrics. gled, 
glad = D. gloed ss MLG. glot, LG. glool = OHG. 
MIIG. gluot, G. glut, giuth at Icel. glodh (pi. 
glcedhr ) = Bw. Dan. gliid, a glowing coal), < AS. 
glowan, E. glow : see glow. For the formative 
-d, cf . seed, ult. < sow 1 , mead 1 , ult. < mow 1 , flood, 
lilt. < flow* Wood, ult* < blow etc.] 1. A live 



glaed 

or burning coal; a fire; a fiaihe, [ Archaic or 
dialectal/] 

The cruel Ire, as reed u eny gird*. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 114a 
Then he will spring forth of his haml, 

As sparkt? doth out of gleede. 

Ballad of King A rthur (Child's ballwln, I 243). 
The sun Unit shines on the world sue brioht, 

A iMirrowcd ylcid frae the fountalu o' llcht. 

Hogg, Kilmeny 

Then as the wind seised tlu* i fiend* and tlio burning thatch. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, I. fi. 

* 2f. Coal or cinders. 

The flr and flautnhc funeral. 

In which my body bretmeu shal to gleilc 

Chaucer, Troll us, v. 306. 

gifted 1 !, v. i. [< gleed 1 , n.] To burn. Mares. 

The nearer I approuli, the more my flume doth gleede. 

TurbervUU, tr. of Ovid's Epistles, sig. Q 4. 

glaed 2 (gl£d), n. Sumo as gletle*. 
glaed 9 , p- a . See gleyed. 
glaadyt, a. [ME. gledy; < glued* + -y 1 .] Burn- 
ing; glowing. 

My besy goat . . . 

Constreynude me with so gledy desire, 

That in myii liurte I fcclo yet the fire. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 105. 

gleeful (glfi'ffil), a. L< glee* + -/ul.] Actively 
merry; gay; joyous. 

My lowly Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad. 

When everything doth make a gleeful Imast? 

Shak., Tit And., 11. 8. 

gleefully (gl«Vf ul-i ), adv. In a gleeful manner ; 
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glee-maidant (gI5'ma # dn), u. [Not fonnd in 
ME.; AS. (ONorth.) glieu-mSden: see glee 1 , 2, 
and maiden.] A female minstrel. 

The glee-maiden bent her head low, . . . and then be- 
gan the song of Tour Louise. 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xl. 


gigg-j if. kwuiiv no vwvy-. 

gleeman (gld'man), n . ; pL gleemen (-men). [< gleg-nawk (glog'h&k), ft. The European spar- 
ME. gleeman , gleman, gleeman , glcwman , glu- ' * "" ‘ ’ 

man. -mon, < AS. gleoman , pligman, gliman , a 
musician, minstrel, player, Jester, < glcd, pleoto , 
etc.^lee (music), + man, man.] A singer; 


specifically, in old use, a strolling minstrel or 
musician. 

Gladder than gleo-man that gold hath to gyfte. 

Piers Plowman (G), ill. 104. 
The gleemen added mimicry, and oilier means of pro- 
moting mirth, to their profession, as well as dancing and 
tumbling, with sleights of hand, and variety of deceptions 
to amuse the spectators. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 251. 
The visits of the gleeman and the juggler, or “ tum- 
bler, " were welcome breaks In the monotony of the 
thegn's life It Is hard not to look kindly at the gleeman , 
for lie no doubt did much to preserve the older poetry 
which even now was ebbing away. 

J . Jt Green,, Conq. of Eng., p. 824. 
No rude shows of a theatrical kind ; no minstrel, with 
Ills harp and legendary ballad, nor gleeman, with an ape 
dancing to his music. Hawthorne , Scarlet Letter, p. 27a 
Vou see, at the court of the Groat Kaan there was a great 


merrily; gaily. 
glMk’t (glek), n. [Also dial. Be. glaik (q. v.) ; 
formerly also glide, ghke ; possibly from a form 
(Bound. T) corresponding to AB. gvldc, piny, 
movement, geluean (pret. gelec ), delude, trick, < 
ge-. a generalizing prefix (see i- 1 ), + lac, luel. 
Wyiluy, sport. Heo laik, lark#.] 1. A jest; a 
scoff ; a trick or deception. 

Vuto whom Lucilla nutiswered with thin glycke 

Lyly, Euphnes, Anat. of Wit, p. 95. 

2. An enticing or wanton glance. 

Waving fans, coy glances, glieke, cringes, anil ull such 
simpering humours. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Kovels, Palinode. 
Put stay ; I do espy 

Jleek ' ‘ ~ " ■ 

Fletci 

8. In musio, same as glee*, 4. -Dutch fleck, see 
Dutch.— To give the gleek, to puss a Jest uimiii , make 
appear ridiculous. 

lly manly murt to purchase pray ho, 

Aud give his foes the glerke. 

Turheroille, cited by Steeveus. 
Mu». What will you give us? 

Pet. No money, on my faith ; but the gleek 

Shak., K and J., Iv. 5. 

gleek 1 1 (gl6k), f?. [< jjleek*, ».] I. trunk . To 


A pretty gleek coming from rallos' eye. 

“* tcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, 11. 2. 


ridicule ; deride ; scoff at. 

Tlio more that 1 get her, the more she doth gleek me. 

0 Tom Tyler awl hi# Wife ( 1698 ). 

n. intrans . 1. To make sport; gibe; Bneer. 
I have seen you gleeJring anil gulling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice. Shak , Hen \ , v 1 

2. To pass time sportively or frivolously ; frolic. 

N o hospital ity kept ? bacchanalia's good store in every 
bishops family, and good gleeking. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Kemonst. 

gleek 2 (glek), n. [Generally regarded as a par- 
ticular use of gleek 1 , with which it is usually 
merged ; but < OF. glic, plicq, ghelicqnc, chance, 
hazard, also a game or cards like gleek, lit. 
‘like’ or 4 even/ < MI), ghelijek or MaG.gclich, 
gUchf G. gletdi, like, even: see alike , like*.] 1. 
An old game at cards played by three per- 
sons, with forty-four cards, each poroon having 
twelve, aud eight being left for the stock. 

Nor play with fHadcrmuiigers at miimohance, traytrip, 
But keep the gallants! company and the best games, 

. Gleek and prlmero. It. Jonson , Alchemist, v. 4 

Why, when you please, sir ; I am, 

For threepenny gleek, your man. 

B. Jonson , Devil is an Ass, v. 2. 
My aunt Wright and my wife and I to cards, she teach- 
ing US to play at gleek*, which Is a pretty game. 

Pejnt#, Diary, Jan. 18, 1062. 

2. Three cards of a sort, in this game, as three 
aces, three kings, etc. Hence — 3f. Three of 
anything. 

This day we'll celebrate 
A gleek of marrlagos, Pauiinlpho and Flavla, 

~ ilpltlu and myself, juid Trlucnlo 


Siilpitlu 
With Amudllno. 


T. TomkieCO, Albumasar, iv. 4. 

[< pleek*, w.] In the game 


gleek 2 (Risk), v. t. _ r . . 
of gleek, to gain a decided advantage over. 

Gome, gentlemen, what's your game ? Why, gleek ; that's 
your only game. Gleek let It lie, for 1 am persuaded 1 
■ball gleek some of you. J. Cook , Green’s Tu Qnoque. 


number of gleemen and jugglers. 

Yak*, tr. of Marco Polo, II. 54. 

gleent, v. t. [Not found except in quot. from 
Prior, and perhaps an error for gleam*. Of. 
gleam 2 for glean *. ] To shine; glisten. 

Those who laliour 

The sweaty forge, who edge the crooked scythe, 
bend stubborn steel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. 

Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 

gleesome (glo'sum), a. [< glee* + some.] Glee- 
ful; joyous. 

Gleesome limiters, pleased with their sport, 
With sacrifices due have thank'd me for 't. 

IF. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 1L 4. 

gleet (glet), n. [Also dial. (Be.) glit (q. v.); < 
ME. glet, glette , onco glal (for *glcte), slime, < 
OF. gletc, glette, glecte, a flux, secretion, humor, 
mucuB, matter.] If. Slime; mucus. 

Iloly meniiys affeccions . . . casten out fro her hertis 
al vile glat [var. glet] that stopiiitli her liroeth. 

Wychf, Select Works (oil Arnold), III. 81. 
He [Jonah] glides In by the giles Igills) thurg glaymande 
glette. Alliterative Poem# (ed. Morris), 111. 269. 

2. A thin ichor running from a soro; in par- 
ticular, a transparent mucous discharge from 
the urethra: an effect of gonorrhea. 

gleett (glet), V. i. [< gleet, h.] 1. To flow in a 
thin limpid humor; ooze, as pus. 

His thumb being Inflamed and swelled, I made an in- 
cision Into it to the lame; tills not only bled, but gleeted 
a few drops. H'tseman, Surgery. 

2. To flow slowly, as water. 

Vapours . . . nre condensed, and so gleet down the cav- 
enis of these mountains, whose inner parts, being hollow, 
afford them a basin. 

G. Chcyne, Philos. l»rin. of Nat. Uellglon. 

gleety (gle'ti), a. [< gleet + -y 1 .] Consisting 
of or resembling gleet; ichorous; thin; limpid. 

If the flesh lose its ruddiness, and the matter ehauge 
to be thin and gleety, you may suspect It corrupting. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

glee-wonumt (gld'wtlm'^n), n. A female min- 
strel. 

Here is a strolling glee-woman with her viol, preparing 
to sing beneath the royal windows. 

Soott , Fair Maid of Perth, x. 

gleg 1 (gleg), a. [Also, as a noun, cleg; < Icel. 
gloagr, also spelled glcggr and glegggr } clear- 
sighted, acute, clever; of things, clear, distinct; 
= AB. gledw , ME. gleaw, gleu, wise, sagacious, 
= OB. glau ss LG. glau = OHG. glau, glou , gilau, 
gilon, MHG. plan ( plate -), wise, spacious, G. 
glau , clear, bright, clear-sighted, = Goth. *glagg- 
wua, in adv. glaggwd and gi cgv>uba. glaggwalHt, 
carefully, accurately.] 1. Quick of perception 
or apprehension; acute; clever; sharp. — 2. 
Nimble; active; lively. 

Forbye, hell shape yon off, fu’ gleg, 

The cut of Adam s plillabog. 

Bums, Captain Grose’i Peregrinations. 
How are ye, miller? Yo look as gleg 
As if ye baa got a prise in the lottery. 

Petticoat Tales, I. 22a 

I'm gay gleg at meal-time. Scott, Old Mortality, vlli. 

8. Easily moved; slippery. — 4. Keen-edged; 
sharp : applied to things, as to a knife. 

For, yet unskalthed by Death's gleg gully, 

Tam Samson’s leevin' f 

Bums, Tam Samson's Elegy. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 


COigat the uptake, quick at perception or undemand- 
ing. 

A gude tale's no the wsur o' being twice tauld. ... ami 
a body has aye the better chance to understand It Every- 
body's no sac gleg at the uptake as ye are yoursell. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vll. 

gleg 2 , n. Same as cleg*. 
fleg-nawk (giog'h&k), n. 
row-hawk, Acvtpitcr nisus. [Scotch j 
Gleichenaceg (gll-ke-na'sf-e), n. pi. Same as 
Gleichenieai. 

Glelchenia (gll-kfi'ni-ft), n. [NL., named after 
Friedrich W. Gleichen , a German botanist (1717- 
83).] A genus of ferns having naked sori, com- 

? osed of 2 to 10 sporangia, on the backs of veins. 

he sporangia have a broad; complete horlsontal ring, and 
open vertically. The fronds are usually dichotomous, and 
often proliferous from the axlla of the forks, anil the iilnme 
are deeply piunatifld. The 28 ipeciea belong mostly to the 
southern hemisphere, and several beautiful ones are com- 
mon In cultivation. 

Gleicheniee (gli-ko-nrs-6), n. pi. [NL., < Glei- 
chenia + -we.] A group of fernB, typified by the 
genus Gleichenia. Also Gleichenaceat. 
gleid (gl6d), n. A Scotch spoiling of glced*. 
gleiret, n. An obsolete form of glair. Chaucer. 
glen (glen), n. [Early mod. E. also glmne, 
glin; not m ME. or AS. ; < Gael, and Ir. gleann 
= W. and Com. glun (ueeglyn). a valley, glen; 
perhaps connected with W. gUm f brink, side, 
shore, bank.] A narrow valley; a dale; a de- 
pression or hollow between hills. 

but now from me hys madding rnyud Is start**, 

Aud woes the Widilowcs daughter of the gimme. 

Spenser, Hhep. Gal., April. 
The wlldomess is theirs, with all it* caves, 

Its hollow glens, its thickets, and Its plains. 

Cowjtrr, Task, vi. 402. 
«=Byn. Ravine, Gorge , etc. Roe valley. 
glencht, v. [ME. glcnchcu , usually in pret. 
glente , glent, mod. inf. glcnt: see glent.] Bamo 
as glint. 

Whan be saugli liym come he glenched for the stroke 
mid girde In to the tlilkkest presse, and Gawein hym. 
chaoed that lightly wolile not liym leve. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 406. 

glene (gle'ne), »t. [NL., < Gr. ybfai, the pupil, 
the eyeball, the socket of a joint.] In anat . : 
(a) Tno pupil; the eyeball; the eye. Dungli - 
son. (b) A socket; any slight depression or 
cavity receiving a bone in articulation. Farr. 
glengarry (glen-gar 'i), n. [Named from Glen- 
garry, a valley of InvemesB-shire, Scotland.] 
A Scotch cap of wool, cither woven in one 
piece or made of cloth. Tt has cm*t sides, a hollow 
or crease on the top, anil diminishes In height toward the 
back, where the band la silt or parted and fitted with a 
pair of short ribbons, which nre usually crossed nnd per- 
mitted to bang down. 

On his head was the Highland bonnet called a glengarry 
Geo. MacDonald , What's Mine's Mine, p. 23. 

Glenlivet, Glenliv&t (glen-le'vet, -vat), n. [Bo 
named from Glenlivet, a valley of Banffshire, 
Scotland, where it was first made.] A superior 
Scotch whisky. 

Fhalrshoii had a sou who married Noah’s daughter, 

And nearly spoiled tu flood by trluking up ta water — 
Which he would have done, I at least believe it, 

Had ta mixture poen only half Gletdivet. 

Aytoun , Massacre of the Macpheraon. 

glenohumeral (gle-no-hu'me-ral), a. [< glfr- 
no{id) + humeral.] Connecting the humerus 
with the glenoid cavity of the scapula: as, the 
glenohumeral ligament. 

glenoid (gl5'noid), a. and n. [< Gr. yAjp/oeutyf, 
like a ball-and-socket joint, < yMpm, a socket 
(see glene), + el6o f, form.] 1. a. 1. Shallow or 
slightly cupped: specifically applied in anat- 
omy to two articular cavities or fossm, of the 
scapula and of the temporal bone respectively. 
— 2. Having a glenoid fossa: as, the glenoid 
border of the scapula.— menoid fissure, the Gia- 
serlan fissure. See fissure.— Cflenold f OSSA. Sec fossa* . 

Q, n. A glenoid fossa, as of the temporal 
bone or of the scapula; a glene. 
glenoid&l (glf-nordal), a . [< glenoid + -al] 
Same ob glenoid. 

Tlio articular glcnoidat cavity for the humerus. 

Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 85 

glenorortebral (gl§-n6-v6r't$-bral), a. [< gle- 
no(id) + vertebral.] Formed, as a certain angle 
of the scapula, by its glenoid and vertebral 
borders. 

giant (giant), v. and n. A variant of glint. 
glarat, n. An obsolete form of glare. 
glewif, n. and v. An obsolete spelling of glue. 
glaw 2 !, v. i. A variant of gleu. 
giay, glaa 2 (gll, glfi), r. i. [Be. alsoolyc and 
pledge (early mod. E. also glow ) ; < ME. gleyen, 
glyen, gU^en,glyxen, shine, glance, look askant, 
squint, < Ieel. gyd, glitter, prob. akin to gUtfa, 



glow. glow, m Sw. fkh it*n, 1 Dul glo, 

glow.stae: at* glow. For the sense, cf.pto**, 
an oblique ptafioe, e., look obliquely, fly 
off obliquely.] If. To shine; glance. — 2. To 
look obliquely or askance; squint. [Now only 
Scotch.] 

Cassandra the dere was a Clans Maydon. 

Semely of a Siie, aa the alike white, 

Womonly wroght, waike of hir colour, 

Godely of gooemannce, and gleyit a little. 

Destruction Troy (fiL £. T. 8.), L 8805. 
Otis or look askue, overthwart. 

Baret, Alvearle, Q. 274ft (1570). 
There's a time to play, and a time to look even. [There’s 
a time to overlook things, and a time to uotloe them.] 

Scotch proverb. 

g P? 2 ’ t ’ ,] A 

) or sidelong glance. [Scotch.] 

‘ (gH, (3»)> «*>• C<^.«!f 

Awry; asquint. [Scotch.] 

|la«dP (gild, gl«d), p. a. [<_ 
at-eyed ; squinting ; 


i mm, 
pProv. 



glee*, n. Cf. 


[Scotch and old Eng.] 


lice*, 

Lque. 


I think snob speech becomes a kina no more than glide 
eyes doth his face, when 1 think he looks on me he sees 
me not The Prince' § Cabbala, p. 2 (1716). 

TO gang gleyed, to go awry or wrong. 

Did you ever hear of the nmquhlle Lady Huntington 
ganging a wee bit gleed in her walk through the world? 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxiL. 

gleyrer, n. An obsolete form of glair, Chaucer . 

gleyret, n. An obsolete form of glave. 

gliadin (gll'a-din), n. [< Qt. y7da, glue, + -ad 
+ -In 2 .] The separable viscid constituent of 
wheat-gluten, a slightly transparent brittle sub- 
stance of a straw-yellow color, soluble in alco- 
hol and acids. Also called glutin and vegetable 
gelatin. 

glib 1 (glib), v . ; pret. and pp. glibhed, ppr. glib- 
Ung . [Of dial, origin, appar. from the more 
orig. verb glibber , q. v.] I, intram. To run 
smoothly ; move freely, as the tongue. [Bare 
or obsolete.] 

I undertook that office, and the tongues j 

| Of all hto flattering prophets glibb'd with lies. 

Milton, 1\ K., 1. 875. 

IL tram. To make smooth; cause to run 
smoothly, as the tongue: make glib. [Bare or 
obsolete.] 

A Mv lord, the clapper of my month’s not glibd 

With court oyle, twill not strike on both sides vet. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, 11., U. 2. 

There Is a drunken liberty of tlie tongue, which, being 
once glibbed with intoxicating liquor, runs wild through 
heaven and earth. lip. Hall, Remains, p. 20. 


2M7 

MLG. gUbberich, smooth, slippery); 
ult akin to glide D.gtyfafSZ): 
ghWktor. Ct.gUb*.] Smooth. MalUweU . 

glM&eryt (glib'Ar-i), a. [< D. glibberig, slip- 
pery: see glibber, glib*.] 1. Slippery; fickle. 
His love Is gLbbery; there's no hold on ’t 

Marston, Antouto and Mellida, L, 1. X. 
Let who will climlie ambition’s glibbery rounds, 

And leans upon the vulgar s rotten love, 

111 not oornval him. 

Marston, Jack Drum's Entertainment, sig. B. 
8. Voluble; glib; fluent. 

What, shall thy lubricall and glibberie Muse 
Live ss shoe were defunct? 

B. Jonnon, Poetaster, v. 8. 
gllbUnt (glib'in), u. [Ir. glib, a glib, a slut, 
glibin, a shred of cloth, a jag : sm glib*.} A wo- 
man wearing a glib or thick bush of hair hang- 
ing over her eyes. See extract under glib* 75. 
glib-gabbet (glib "gablet), a. Having a glib 
mouth or tongue; having the gift of Hie gab: 
glib; voluble. [Scotch.] 

An* that glib-gabbet Highland Barou, 

The Laird o’ Graham. 

Burnt, Prayer to the ftrotrh Representatives, 
glibly (gliVH), adv. [< ghb* + -ly*.] In a 
glib manner; smoothly; volubly: as, to slide 
glibly ; to speak glibly . 

You shall have sonic will swallow 
A melting heir as glibly as your Dutch 
Will pills of butter. B. Jenson, Volpone, L 1. 
Now by tough oars impell'd oml prosp’rous tides, 

The vessel glibly down the river glides. 

Fawkes, ir. of Apollonius Kliodius's Argonautlcs, lv. 
Anything, anything to let the wheels 
Of argument run glibly to their goal ! 

Browning, King and Book, 1L 183. 

glibness (glib'nes), n. [< glib* + -urn.] The 
state or quality of being glib: slipperiness; 
smoothness ; volubility : as, glibness of tongue 
or speech. 

glidndet, n. [ME., ult. < L. glycyrrhiza, lico- 
rice; see Glycyrrhiza and licorice.} Licorice. 

An unce of melion, of gliciride 

Thrc unce. and take asmoche of nardr Col tike. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (K. K. T. H.), p. 200. 

gliokt (glik), W. Another form of gleck*. 
gliddenf. An obsolete past participle of glide . 
glidder (glider), a. [Cf. AH. ghd (once), slip- 
pery, *glidder (not authenticated), slippery, 
gliddrian (once, in a gloss), totter (L. nutate ) ; 
ult. < glidan (pp. gliden ), glide, slide : see glide. 
Cf . slidder, a., with slide , v . ; slipper , a., with slip, 
v .; cf. also glib*, glibber.'] Slippery. JUalltwcll . 

IV. 


kdinbvryh Mag., May, 1820, p. 428. 


glib 1 (glib), a. [See glib 1 , v.. and glibber, a.] 1. [Pro v. Eng.] 

Smooth; slippery: as, ice is glib . gllddert (glider), v. t. [< glidder t a.] 


Or colour, like their own, 

The parted lips of shells that are upthrown, 

With which, and coral, and the glib sea flowers, 

They furnish their falut bowers. 

Leigh Hunt , Foliage, p. 20. 

2. Running smoothly or sleekly; plausibly 
voluble : as, a glib tongue. 

I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not; aiuoe what I will intend, 
1*11 do 't before I speak. Shak., Lear, L L 

He has not the glib faculty of sliding ouer a tale, hut 
his words come squeamishly out of his mouth, and the 
laughter commonly before the tost 
Bp. Marls, Mlcro-coamographle, A Downe-rlght Soholler. 

glib 2 (glib), n. [< Ir. and Gael, glib , a look of 
hair, also a slut.] 1. A bushy head of hair, 
formerly common among the Irish. See the 
extracts. 

They have another custome from the Scythians, that is 
the wearing of Mantellsand long glibbes, which Is a thick 
ourtod bush of heare, hanging downe over theyr eyes. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The Irish prinoease, and with her a fifteen others moe, 
With hanging# lybbe* that lild their necks as tynsel shadow- 
ing snoe. Warner, Albion's England, v. 26. 

Their hair they wore long behind and curled on to the 
shoulders, and out in front to cover tho forehead with a 
fringe or glib. 

W. 8. Gregg, Irish Hist for Eng Headers, p. 86. 
8. A man wearing such a bush of hair. 

In Tyrconnell the haire of their head grows so long and 
curled (hat they goe bare-headed, and are called gifts, 
the women gllbblns. Gaintford, Glory of Eng., p. 151. 

glfb*t (glib), v. t. [Bare, and perhaps a mere 
error for lib; or due to confusion with gib*, q. v. ; 


To ren- 
der smooth and sleek, as by glazing or smear- 
ing. 

Make the decoction, strain it ; then distil it, 

And keep It In your gallipot well tdidtlered. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, lv. 1. 

[liddery (glid'6r-i), a. [< glidder + -y 1 .] Slip- 
pery. [Prov. Eng.] 

Two men led my mother down a steep and gliddery stair- 
way. R. D. Blacknwrc, Lorna Doone, lv. 



castrate. 

I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

a . Shah, W. T., IL L 

t>'6r), a . [Appar. < D. gltitberen, slide, 
, ot gttppem m MLG. glippen, slide, dip (cf. 


gUden), glide, slide, = OS. glidan ss 01 
glida ss D. glifden as MLG. LG. gliden, glien ss 
OHG. glitan, MHG. gliten, G. gletUm = Sw. glida 
ss l)An. glide, glide, slide. Perhaps connected 
remotely with glad, in its lit. sense of 'smooth.* 
Hence glidder, glede*.] 1. To move smoothly 
and without discontinuity or jar; pass or slip 
along without apparent effort; sweep along 
with a smooth, easy, rapid motion, as a stream 
in its channel, a bird through the air, or a ship 
through the water. 

Where-euer the gomen [game] bygan, or glod to an endo. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. &), L 661. 
Somtymo It seemeth as It were 
A starre, which that glidcth there. 

Gower, Conf. Amaat, vlL 
His good© stode al he bistoood, 

And forth upon his wuy ho gfood. 

Chaucer , Sir Thopas, L 193. 

For rolling Years like stealing Waters glide. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

0 hostlike we glide through nature, and should not know 
our place again. Kmenon, Experience. 

Specifically — 2. In music, to pass from tone to 
tone without break ; slnr. »Svsl Slip etc. Sec *iide. 
glide (gUd), tt. [< glide, ».] 1. A gliding move- 
ment; the act of moving smoothly and evenly. 

It unlink'd Itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away 

Into a bush. Shak., As you Like it, lv. 8. 


The ruffian, 4ho, with ghostly glide. 

Dagger In hand, steals dose to your bedside. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 186. 

8. In music and jtronunciation, the joining of 
two successive sounds without a break ; a trans- 
ition-sound involuntarily produced between 
two principal sounds ; a Blur. — 3. In dancing , 
a peculiar wultz-stcp performed in a smooth 
and sliding manner. 

glidant. An obsolete past participle of glide. 

glider 1 (gll'dfcr), w. [< ME. * fjhdere. glydarc ; < 
glide + -er 1 .] One who or that which glides. 
Per. The glauncc Into iny heart did glide ; 

WiL Hey, Jn>, the glpder! 

Spcneer, Shep. Cal., August 

gM*r»t,e. i. A Middle Englisli variant of glit- 
ter. 

gliding (girding), p. a. In ft/r., represented 
as moving — that is, as undulating, as if in mo- 
tion, and fessewise : said of a serpent used as a 
bearing. Also glismnt. 

gliding!? (gli'ding-H), adv . In a smooth, glid- 
ing. or flowing manner. 

gliding-plane (girding-pl&n), n. In crystal., 
that direction in a crystal in which tho mole- 
cules glide or slip over one another under pres- 
sure. Also called slipping-ptane, 

gliff (glif), v . [So. also glufff gloff; < ME. glif- 
fen , glyffen, be terrified, gaze in terror, in comp. 
agltffen, terrify; also glfften; origin unknown: 
see gliftJ] I. in tram. 1 . To be seized with sud- 
den fear ; be terrified. — 2. To gaze with terror; 
gaze; lookback. 

II. tram. To frighten ; alarm. 

[Now only Scotch.] 

gliff (glif), n. [< gliff , «;.] 1. A sudden fright 
or shock. 

I hu e gl’en sonic o’ them a gliff In my day, when they • 
were coming rather ower near me. Scott, Antiquary, xxf. 

Mony’s the gliff I got niywd’ in the great deep. 

IL L. Stewnnon, Merry Men. 

8. A glimpse ; a sudden or chance view. 

The mirk came in 

3. A moment. 

I have placed the flro-wood so os to screen you. Bide 
behind it for a gliff. Scott, Guy Monitoring, 1UI. 

[Now only Scotch.] 

gliftt (glift), v. [ME. glif ten, var. of gliffen : see 
gliff.] Same as gliff. 

gliket, n. Another form of gleek 1 . 

glim (glim), v. i. [< ME . # gltmmen (found only as 
in the denv. forms glimmer and glimpse, q. yT) ss 
MD. D. gltmmen = MLG. LG. gltmmen = MHG. 
G. gltmmen as Sw. glimma = ODan. glimme , 
shine, glow, glimmer; a secondary form of an 
orig. strong verb (MHG. glimmeit, pret. gla m, 
also glimen, pret. glcim), shine/ Teut. y glim, 
whence also ult. glim, n., glimmer , glimpm , 
gleamX, etc. (see these words) ; connected with 
glint, glitter, gliss, glist, glisten, glister*, etc., as 
extensions of a Teut. ygli = Gr. xMeiv, become 
warm (cf. warm). More remotely akin 

are glare*, glass, gloss*, glow, and perhaps glad, 
the ult. root being 
shine^glow.] 1. 

— 2. To glance slyly; 

[Prov. Eng.] 

Also glime . 

glim (glim), n. [< ME. glim (dat. glymme), < 
AS. gleomu (orig. n gltmu), brightness, a MHG. 
glim, G. glimm, a spark, a Sw. dial, glim, * 
glance; cf. OS. glimo, brightness, n OHG. 
glimo, MHG. gin me, a glow-worm, MHG. glamme, 
a glow, AS. gl&m. E. gleam*, etc. (OF. gUmpe, 
a rush-light,, < G.), from the orig. strong form 
otglim,v.] If. Brightness; sheen. 

So watz I rauysto wytli glymme pure. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 1067. 

2. A light, as of a lamp or candle. [Colloq.] 

“ Let’s have a glim,” said Sikes. “ or we shall go break- 
ing our necks.” Dickens, Oliver Twist, xvi. 

It is not a farthing glim In a bedroom, or we should 
have Been It lighted. 

C. Heads, Never too Late to Mend, xlvtlL 

3. Aneyo. [Slang.] 

Harold escaped with the loss of a glim. 

Barham, lugoldsby Legends, IT. 838. 

4. Glimpse; glanee. [Bare.] 

If the way might lie found to draue your eie, set on high 
materes of state, to take apgm of a thing of so mean con- 
templation. 

A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T. 8.), Pod., p. 2. 
To douse the glim, to pnt out the light IHlang.) 

glime (glim), v. i . ; pret. and pp. glimed, ppr. 
gliming. Same as gUm. 

glimmer (glim'to), v. i. gle* 


h gUmmem a 


G. gUmmem am 



Dan. gUmre => Sw glimra, glimmer; freq. of 
glim , v.] 1. To shine faintly or unsteadily; 
emit feeble or wavering rays of light ; twinkle ; 
gleam: as, the glimmering dawn; a glimmering 
lamp. 

IUh a the] sturte* [noble stirrups], 

That euer ylemered A glont al of grene atones. 

Sir Gawayne anti the Green Knight (R. E. T. 8.), 1. 172. 
Thu west yet glimmer « with some streak* of day. 

Shak. t Macbeth, iii. 8. 
The pools 

Ho longer glimmer . and the silvery streams 
Darken to veins of lead at thy approach. 

Bryant , Kaiii-Droara. 
Her taper glimmer'd in the lake below 

2 'ennyson, Edwin Morris. 
The idea of ever recovering happiness never glimmered 
In her mind for a moment. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Moss, vil. 2. 

8. To blink; wink: look unsteadily. [Scotch.] 
8yn. 1. Gleam, Flicker , etc. Hoe glare*, v u 

glimmer (glim'Gr), n. [= G. glmmcr , a glim- 
mer, mica, ss Sw. glimmer , mica, dial, glimmer, 
kb Dan. glimmer , glitter, mica ; from the verb.] 
1. A faint and wavering light; feeble and bro- 
ken or scattered rays of light. 

Yet hath my liiglit of life some memory, 

My wasting Iiuujib some fading glimmer left. 

Shak., <:. of E.v.l. 
The flame, at first but a cloudy glimmer, then a flicker, 
now gave broad and welcome light 

T Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle vl. 

8. A faint glow ; a shimmer. 

Gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Te any ton, Maud, xxlL 0. 

8. A glimpse : same as glimmering , 2. 

I have had some glimmer , nt times, In tny gloomiest woe, 
Of a God behind all. 2’mnymm, Despair. 

4. Mica. 

Talc, vaisilver, or glimmer, of which there are three 
sorts, tliu yellow or golden, the white or silvery, and the 
black. Woodward , Fossils. 

6f. Fire. [Old cant.] 

glimmer-gowk (glim'Cr-gouk), w. An owl. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

While a e sit like a gra&t glimmer-gowk wl' 'Is glasses nthurt 
’is iioitse. Tennyson, Village Wife, vli. 

glimmering (glira'6r-ing) f w. [< ME. glymer- 
yng ; verbal n. of glimmer, t>.] 1. A feeble, un- 

steady light ; a glimmer; a faint glow or gleam: 
aa, a slight glimmering of sense. 

Bar. Me thin Its ho looks well ; 

His colour fresh and strong ; his eyes ore cheerful 
Lop. A glimmering before dentil ; ’tis nothing else, sir. 

Fletcher , Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 
[They] had not had tliolr conjecture* Alarmed by some 
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8. To look momentarily or accidentally. 

Her position rendered It absolutely Impossible that aba 
should glimpse at the original [a picture], 

BucFe Handbook ttfUed. Sri,, VIL 88. 

IL trans . 1. To get a momentary view of; 
see transiently. 

Chaucer’s picturesque bits are incidental to the story, 
gtimpoed in passing ; they never stop the way. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 270. 
The Qod hitherto . . . partially and intermittently 
glimpeed In .Covenant Angel and Sheehirtah, henceforth 
became completely and permanently visible in the Man 
of Hasareth. (/. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 18L 
De Soto merely glimpeed the river. 

& L. Clemens, Life on Mississippi, p. 28. 

8. To show or cause to be seen as by a glimpse. 

We oondude this survey with the mention of the psy- 
chology of the developing child, glimpsing ss it does, in 
the budding capabilities of the Infant, the microooem of 
the race and an epitome of the straggle for civilisation. 

Science, XI. 267. 

gbmpse (glimps), n. [< glimjm, t?.l 1. A tran- 
sient gleam ; a momentary ray or flash of light. 
Light as the lightning glimpoe, thtjjrran, 

Sweet human faces, whlto clouds of tho noon, 

Slant starlight glimpees through the dewy leaves. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennaoook. 

8. A transient or hurried view ; a glance, as in 
passing; hence, a momentary or chance ex- 
perience of anything ; a faint perception. 

With looks 


Duwnoast and damp; yet such wherein appear’d 
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gtimmeriuge of light into that dark project before.' 

South, Works, III. xll. 

8. A dim or vague view or notion; an inkling; 
a glimpse. 

This kunne not we knowo ful certeyne, but ban glymer - 
I mg * supposyug. 

Wyclif ; Eng. Works hitherto unpriutod (<•<]. Matthew), 

Ip. »;w. 

I have not a glimmering of It, yot in general 1 remcin 
her the scope of it. 

Latimer, 5th Sermon lief. Ed*. VI., 1540. 

On the way the baggage post-boy, who had been at court, 
got a glimmering who they were. Sir II. Watt on. 

glimmeringly (glim'for-ing-li), adv. With a 
faint, glimmering appearance. 

Glimmeringly did a pack of were- wolves pad 
The snow. Browning , Ring and Book, I. 25. 

glimmeryt, n. [Early mod. E. also glimryc; < 
glimmer + -yi.] Glimmering. Davies, 

Shiil wee, father heuenlye, lie carolesse 

Of thy platw thiinilring? or when flurs gtimrye lio llnteri 

In clowds grim glooming Y Stanihuret, dfineld, lv 21U. 

glimpse (glimps), r. ; pret. and pp. glimpsed , 
ppr. glimpsing. [Early mod. E. gtimse (the p 
Doing excrescent), < ME. gltmscn (in vernal n. 

spelled glymsyng) ss MHG. glim sen, 


G. dial, glumscn, glumpsen, glumbsen, glimmer, 
glow ; with vorb-f or iiiative from the root of 
glim, glimmer : see ghm, glimmer.] I. intrans. 
If. To glimmer ; shine. 

The christal gins, which gluneeth braue and bright, 
And sliewes the thing inucli better than It Is. 

Gascoigne, Steele (lias (ed. Arber), p. 54. 
And little glow-wornies yhmpring in the dark. 
Robert Karl t\f Hunt mg ton s Death, slg. E 1 (1601), 

8. To come into momentary view; appear 
transiently or as in a flash. 

The streams well ebb'd, now hopes some comforts lsinrow 
From Annual truth ; then yhmps d the hopefull morrow : 
Bo spring some dawns of joy, so sets the height of sorrow. 

I*. Fletcher, Purple Island, xli. 
On the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven. 
Fire glimpeed. Tetmyeon, Coming of Arthur. 


Obscure some gHmpee of joy. Milton , 

Methlnks yon waving trees afford 
A doubtful glimpee of our approaching friends. 

Johnson, Irene, IL 2. 

Liko almost every one who caught glimpee* of the West, 
he returned with a mind filled with the brightness of its 
promise. Bancroft, Hist. Const, II. 108. 

3f. A faint trace or share j a alight tinge. 

There is no man hath a virtue that he bath not nglinum 
of ; nor any man an attaint but he carries some stain of it 
Shak., T. and C., L 2. 

glimpBingt, n. [< ME. glymsyng; verbal n. of 
glimpse, v.] A faint perception.: same as 
glimpse . 

Ye ban som glymsung and no parfyt sight 

Chancer, Merchant's Tale, L 1187. 

gllmfiet, v. See glimpse. 
glimstick (glim'stik), n. A candlestick. Grose. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

glin (glin), n. [Connected with glint, glink , 
glm, etc. : see glint, glim .] A hazy appear- 
ance on the horizon at sea, indicating tne ap- 
proach of foul weather. V. Bullock. 
glincy (glin'si), a. Same ub glinse. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

glink (glingk), r. i. [V ar. of glint.’] To glance ; 
look askance. [Prov. Eng.] 
glinnet, ». Bee glen and glyn. 
glinse (glins), a. [Cf. glint , a.] Slippery: 
smooth. Also glincy . Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
glint (glint), v . [Also dial. (So.) glent ; < ME. 
glen ten, shine, gleam, glance, look, glance off, 
tr. caBfc, throw, < ODan. glinte, Bhine (cf. Dan. 
glindse , glisten, shine, glimt, a gleam, flash, 
glimpse, gllmte, gleam, flash, etc.), as Sw. dial. 
glinta, gldnta , slip, slide, glance off; orig. a 
strong verb (pret. *glant), > ult. glance , q. v. 
The root * glint maybe regarded as a nasalized 
form of *glit in glitter, ote. : see glitter , and cf. 
ghm, glimmer , etc.] I. intrans . 1. To Bhine: 
gleam ; glance ; show suddenly, as a gleam or 
light or a flash of lightning, or an object ap- 
pearing and disappearing. 

The stretex of golde aa glasse al bare, 

The wal of Iaaper that glent a a glayre. 

Alliterative Poem $ (ed. Morris), i. 1025. 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Burnt, Mountain Daisy. 

The sight of the stars glinting fitfully through the trees, 
as we tolled along the avenue. 

Charlotte IhrontH, Vlllette, xx. 

Across tho river the villago of Fengandonan glinted 
through the palms. 

11. 0. Forbee, Eastern Archlpelsgo, p. 185. 
8f. To glance ; turn the eyes. 

As that hire eye alente 
Asydo, anon she gan his swerde aspye. 

Chaucer, Trouus, lv. 1228. 

He glent vpon syr Oawan, A gaynly he sayde. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.X 1* 476. 

S\. To glance aside ; pass by. 

And the swerde glent be-twone the body and the shelde, 
and kutte the glge that it hanged on that it fley In to the 
felde. Merlin (E. B, T. Hi 552. 

4. To pass quickly or suddenly, like a gleam 
of light. [Scotch.] 


gUriM 

Hay dwr y» now, y. Wot? hwml 
JogrlMi <tajr bowteUT I 
It was nee mm ye m 
Whan I was wf my dearie. 

Bams , How Lang an' Draarla la the Hlght 

She Is glinting homeward over tha snow. 

J. Wueon, Lights and Shadows of Soottlsh Life, p. 06 . 

IL trans. 1. To reflect in glints or flashes. 
The sun's last glance was glinted back 
From spear ana glaive, from targe and jack; 

The next, all unrefieoted. shone 
On bracken green and cold gray atone. 

Sooit, Lb of the lb, v. la 

8f. To oast; throw; put aside, 
glint (glint), a. [Also dial. (Sc.) glent: < ME. 
glent, a look: from tho verb.] 1. A gleam; a 
shimmer of light, as through a chink; a flash, 
as of lightniug. 

nil lady cam at day, left a talken and away, 
deed aallcht as a glint o’ the moon. 

Lord John (Child's Ballads, L 185). 
There was an opening near the hou, 

Throw whflk he saw a glent of light. 

Ramsay, Poems, IL 528. 

The few persevering gnats . . . were still dancing about 
in the slanting glinte of sunshine, that struck here end 
there across the lanes. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xlvlL 

The little room was dusky, save for a narrow glint stream- 
ing through the not quite dosed door of the room. 

Dickons, Old Curiosity Shop. 

8. A glimpse; a momentary view. [Scotch.] 
glintf (glint), a. [Cf . E. dial, glinse, glincy , slip- 
pery, smooth: see glint, v.] Slippery. 

Stones he full glint Skelton. 

glinting (glin'ting), n. [Verbal n. of glint, v.] 
Same as glint. 

The nervous system . . . sees shadows and spots and 
gtintinge which are not natural to It 

B. W. Richardson, Prevent Med., p. 847. 

glioma (gli-6'mft), n.; pi. gliomata (-mfr-tjl). 
[NL., < ur. y/tfa, glue, + -oma.] In pathol., a 
tumor composed of neuroglia. 

N euroglia, supposed to be the source of one of the forme 
of tumor described . . . under the name of glioma. 

H. Gray, Auat (ed. 1887), p. 72. 

gliomatonB (gli-om'a-tus), a. [< gliomaU-) + 
-ohs. j Pertaining to or of the nature of glioma 
or gliomata. 

Cellular tumours of the retina have been described as 
gliovudoue. Ziegler , Pathol A not (trans. X L « 145. 

Cavity formations in the spinal marrow In adults may re- 
sult from gHomatous degeneration. Med. Newe, LIIL 48. 

gliosarcoma (gU # o-Bftr-k6'mfl), «.; pi. gliosar- 
comata (-ma-tft). [< Gr. yTda, glue, + aapttupa, 
fleshy excrescence: see sarcoma.] In pathol., 
a tumor composed of gliomatous and sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

Glires (gll'rSz), n.pl. [L.. pi. of glis (glir-), a 
dormouse.] 1. The fourth Linnean order of 
Mammalia, composed of the genera Hystrix, Le- 
pus, Castor, Mas, Sciurus, ana NocUlio : except- 
ing the last, the same as 1 Hodentia, the rodents or 
Rosores. The term has long been superseded by Roden- 
tia , but has come into renewed use, as by Alston, Allen, 
Cones, and Gill. The Glires are divided Into three sub- 
orders: (a) Simpliridentati , with one pair of Incisor* 
above and below, containing all living rodents excepting 
the hares and pikas: (5) DupHridentati, with more than 
one pair of upper incisors, containing the hares and pikas; 
andfc) Hebeuaentati, based upon a fossil genua. The Sin t- 
pRridentati are subdivided Into the three series of Mpo- 
morpha or murine rodents, Hyetricomorpha or hystrieme 


oomoraAa, or lcuxnrine rodents. The Glires are hj far the 
largest order of mammals, and embrace a great number 
of highly diversified gnlmals, all conforming, however, to 
a single type of structure. See Rodentia. 

8. [1. c.] Plural of glis, 1. 
glmform (^lir'i-fdrra), a. [< NL. gliriformis, 


having i 
mammal. 

Prof. Brandt, of St Petersburg, In an elaborate memoir 
just published, arrives at the conclusion that it [Hyrax] 
is a *glirifonn Ungulate." Hutdey, Anat Vert, p. 867. 

8. Resembling the peculiar teeth of rodents; 
incisiform: as, a gliriform incisor. Gill . 

Glirifonnia (glir-i-fdr'mi-ft), u. pi [NL., pi. of 
gliriformis : see gliriform.] An order of mam- 
mals: same as Ilyramuiea or Lamnunguia. 

GUrina (gli-ri'nft), n. pi [NL., < L. gUs (glir-), 
a dormouse : see glis.] 1. A group of rodents or 
Rodentia. — 8 . A group of rodent-like marsu- 
pials, corresponding to the family Phascolomy- 

glirtne (gll'rin), a. [< L. gUs (glir-), a dor- 
mouse.] 1. Kesembliiig a dormouse ; myoxine. 
—8. Pertaining to the Glires; rodent; roso- 
riaL 
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glia (glis), *. [L., a dormouse.] 1. PI. oHrcs 
(gll'rez). A kind of dormouse, Myoxus glis.— 
2. leap*] A genus of dormice. Erxleben , 1777. 


l rotto on my rycho londos. 

. K. T. B.), 1. 1100. 


.glisk), v. i. [A dial. var. of ffZto.] L 

'o glitter.— 9. To look slyly or askance, ffa/- 
Hwm. [Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
gliflk (glisk). a. [< glisk, v.] 1. A glance or 
gleam of light. [Scotch.] 

Thu flock, thickly Mattered over the heath, anwe, and 
turned to the ruddying east glide of returning light 

Blackwood § Mag., June, 1820, p. 277. 

2. A transient view; a glimpse. Jamieson . 
[Scotch.] 

He hae a gloaming eight o' what's reasonable— that is 
anes and awa’— a glide and nao mair. Scott, RobHoy, xxi. 

gli§® (glis), v. i. [< ME. glissen, glance, glisten, 
shine, < AS. glisian as OFries. glim as MLG. 
gltsen, gltsseu ss ODan. glise, shine; a secondary 
form, connected with glisten, glister , prob. from 
an orig. base * gilts- >. extended from the root 
*gltt of glitter : see glist, alisten, glister*, glitter, 
and cf. glim, 1. To shine; glitter. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

A greats glisiande God grathly moe toldo, 

That thou shalt raigne when I rotto on i 
Alwaunder qf Macedoine (E. 

Her girdle allow'd her middle gimp, 

And gowden glist her hair. Hardyknute, st 4. 

2t. To glance; look. 

He glyssst up with hit ene, that gray were and gretu. 

AtUurs qf Arthur, st 28. 

gllssa (glis'ty), tf. [Origin not ascertained.] 1. 
A fish of the tunny kind without scales. — 2. 
[ cap.] [NL.] A genus of sygamid moths, hav- 
ing the palpi broad, rectangular, and applied 
to the head. The sole species, G. bifaews, is 
Brazilian. Walker , 1864. 
glissade (gli-sftd'), n. [< F. glissade, < glisscr, 
slide, glide, slip, < OD. glitsen, glissen, D. glis- 
ten ss MLG. glischen, LG. glisken == G. glitschcn , 
Blide; with verb-formative -s (as in E. glimpse, 
cleanse, bless, etc.), from the base glig- of D. 
glijdcn ss G. gleiten ss E. glide : sec glide.] 1. 
The act of sliding, as on ice; a slide. 

We put the house in order, packed up, and shot by gifs- 
sad* down the steep slopes of La Filia to the vault of the 
Arvelroa Tyndall , Forma of Water, p. 92. 

Timur himself was lot down the snows by glissatle in a 
basket guided by ropes. Kncyc. Brd., XIII. 821. 

2. In dancing, a sliding or gliding step to tho 
right or left. 

"Out Louise in time will dance very well,** remarked 
the Judge to his wife, as he noticed with groat pleasure 
the little glissades and chassdes of bis daughter. 

Mary Howitt, tr. of Frederika Bremer’s Homo, lx. 

glissade (gli-sad'), v. i.; prot. and pp. glissaded, 
ppr. glissading . [< glissade, «.] To slide; glide. 
[Rare.] 

K. and 0., amid shouts of laughter, glissaded gallantly 
over the slopes of snow. Farrar. 

glissando (glfi-sAn'dfi). n. [As if It. ppr. , equiv. 
to F. glissant , ppr. of glisser, slide : see glissade.] 

1. In pianoforte-plauing, an effect produced by 
running the tips or tho Angers rapidly along 
the keys, without striking them with the fingers 
separately. — 2. In violin-playing, a rapid slur. 

Also ghssato, glissicando, and ghssicato. 
glissant (glis'ant), a. [F., ppr. of glisser, 
glido: seo glissade.] In her., same as gliding. 
gliSSStte (gli-set'), n. [< F. glisser, slide.] A 
curve described by a point upon a rigid piece 
two other points or which slide upon two curves 
or upon the same curve, 
glistf, v. i. [ME. glisten, a var. of glissen, glisten, 
shine : see ghss, and cf . glisten , glisten'*.] 1 . To 
shine; glisten. 

Semde as thsh ha ache ithe glistinde glora the deore 
rode areaohen to the heouene [seemed as though she saw 
In the glistening gleam the dear rood (precious cross) 
roach to the heavens]. St. Marhsrsts (od. Cockayne), p. 9. 

2. To look. 

Sir Oawayne gtystss on the gome with a glade wflle. 

Marie Arthurs (£. £. T. 8.X 1* 262ft. 

glist (glist), ft. [See glist, v., glis ten. glister*. Cf. 
glimmer , n., mica.] In fNiftfag, a shining black 
or brown mineral, of an iron east, something 
like co “ 

glisten 


shine ; with verb-formative -it, from the base 
glis-, seen also in AS. glisian, ME. glisten, shine, 
glissen, glance: seo gliss. Cf. glist, glister*.] 
To shine gleamingiy; sparkle with light; espe- 
cially, to shine with a scintillating or twinkling 
light: as, glistening snow; the glistening stars ; 
his ffcoe glistened with pleasure. 
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And aodainly beholde a certain man, whose counts- 
nauooe was full of maiestle, stood risible before me, tn a 
g U st mUn g garments. J. UdaU, On Acts x. 

How unpolish’t soever this diamond be, yet If It do but 
g tis ssn, 'Us too prestous to bo oast away. 

Hammond , Works, IV. 000. 

The bright arms and tanners of tho French were seen 
glistening it) the distance. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 12. 

Mothers' eyes glistened at the wludows upon the g lis- 
tening bayonets of their boys below. 

G. W’. Curtis, Int to Cecil Dreeiuu. 
-Byn. Glister . Glitter , etc. See glare*, v. i. 

gllaton (glls'n), n. [< gluten, r.] Glitter; spar- 
kle; gleam. [Karo.] 

And crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of leo, far up on a mountain head. 

Tennyson, The Palsy. 

Tho sight of a piece of gold would bring into her eyes 
a green glisten, singular to witness. 

Charlotte Bronte, YUlotte, xiv. 

glister 1 (glis'Wr), r. t. [< ME. ghstrrrn , ghstrrn 
r= Ml). gUstcren, D. glinstcrcn = MLG. glinsteni, 
glistem. LG. glinstcren, glister; a freq. form, 
with suffixed -t, from tho banc ghs- in gliss, glist, 
glisten , etc.: see gliss, glisten.] To sparkle; 
glitter. [Obsolete or rare.l 

Many an helme and many a shelde glistral a-gelit the 
sonne. Merlin (E, £. T. 8.), lit 385. 

The gold, the precius stonys In the Autcr when they 
Glysteryd And shone. It was grett mervell to Bee. 

Torkington, Diorfe of Eng. Travell, p. 11 

All that glisters is not gold. Shak., M. of V., iL 7. 

The Frince called Axgugce, that is Lord of riches: he 
shewed vs (salth Bermudas) a Mountalue (of Ethiopia! 
glistering In some places like the Hiuinc, saying all that 
was gold. Furchns, Pilgrimage, p. 672. 

-Byn. Glisten, Glitter , etc. Bee glare*, v. i. 

glister 1 (glis'Wr), f». [< glister*, t\] Sheen; 
luster; gutter. [Obsolete or rare ] 

The glister of the profit that was judgod hereof to have 
ensued to Scottish men at the first sight blinded many 
men’s eyes. Knox, Hist. Reformation, I. 

glister 2 , fflister-pipe (glis'Wr, -pip). Same as 
clyster, clystcr-pijw. 

gift (gilt), w. [A var. of alert.] 1 . Tough phlegm. 
— 2. Ooze in tho bed of a river. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

glitter (glit'Gr), v . i. [< ME. ghterrn, rarely 
glider cn (AS. *gliterian not found) = MHG. G. 
ghterrn = Icol. glitra ss Sw. glittra = Dun. glitrr, 
glitter; a frqq. form, equiv. to AS. gh Union, 
glitenian = OlfG. glteinon, MHG. glitzinen, glit- 
ter, to Goth, glitmunjan, shine, and to MHG. 
gliteen =s Ieel. gfita = ODan. ghttr, glitter (Icol. 
ght, n., glitter); all secondary forms from an 
orig. strong verb, OS. glitan = OHG. glizan, 
MIIG. glizvn, G. glnssen, shine, glitter, from a 
root *glit, allied to glim, glimmer, etc. : see glim, 
glimmer, and cf. gliss, glisten , glister* .] 1. To 
Rhino or gleam with scattered light; emit scin- 
tillating flashes of light; sparkles glisten: as, 
a glittering sword. 

The rede statue of Mars with spore and targo 
Bo shinuth in his white banor large, 

That alio the feeldes gtiterm up and doun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s TaJo, ]. 119, 

Thor shnlde ye haue seln the baners and fresh annes 
glittering t in the wynde and fresh hHiiberkes bright shyn- 
ynge. Mcrhn (E. K. T. 8.), it 281. 

Like those three stars of tin; airy Giant’s sone, 

That glitter burnish’d by the fiosty dark. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 
Spark I Ike gems ghlicr from many a hand. 

William Moms, P.arUi]y Paradise, II, 202. 

lienee— 2. To be brilliant or showy; be at- 
tractive from showintKs: as, tho glittering 
scenes of a court. 

They think they err, If In their verse they fall 
On any thought that's plain or natural : 

Fly this excuse; and let Italians he 
Vain authors of false glittering Poetry. 

Ooame awl l)ry den, tr. of Boilcan’s Art of Poetry. 

I saw her [the Qihkw of France] Just above the horizon, 
decorating and churning the elevated sphere she just be- 
gan to move In —glittering like tho morning star, full of 
Die, and splendour, and Joy. Burke , Rev. in Jfamoe. 

The glittering and sounding generalities of natural right 
which make up the Declaration of Independence. 

Choate, Letter to Maine Whig Committee, 1856. 
■Syn. 1. Glisten, Gleam, etc. Bee glare* , v. i, 

glitter (glitrr), it. [< glitter , r.j Sparkling 
or scintillating light; brilliancy; splendor; 
luster: as, the glitter of arms; the glitter of 
royal equipage. 

Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter, Milton, P. L., x. 452. 

glitterance (glit'6r-ans), n. [< glitter + -anre, 
as in briUiance, etc.] Glitter; brightness; 
brilliancy. [Rare.] 

It rose and fell upon the sniwe, 

of the sunny main 


, flobe 

gllttarandt, A. [Archaic in Spenser; < ME. 
gUterand, ppr. (north.) of gliteren , glitter: see 
gutter, r.] Shining; glittering. 

Dogohtres of klngcs . . . In o/t7<ra)u2-glltud hemmingei. 

Marly Hag. Fs., xliv. txlv.J 14. 
They houo yclad in purple and pall, . . . 

Ygyrt witli holts of gUtterawl gold. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., July. 

glitteringly (glit^r-ing-li), adr. In a glitter- 
ing manner; with sparkling luster, 
gloam (gldm), w. [A diul. var. of gloom.] The 
gloaming. [Poetical.] 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam. 

With horrid warning gaped wide. 

Keats, La Belle Dame sans MercL 

gloam (glom), p. i. [A dial. vur. of gloom, t\] 
1. To grow dark: as, it begins to gloam. — 2f. 
To be sullen ; gloom. 

gloaming (glo'ming), n. and a. [A dial. var. of 


Till from the gtitiemnes 
He turn’d his aching ayes. 


SoutJuy, Thalaba, xJL 


evening as the time of dusk or gloom; tlie 
twilight. [A provincial word recently adopted 
by English writers.] 

'Twixt the gloaming and tho mtrk, when the kyo come 
home. Hogg, When the Kye come Maine. 

Hie snow had begun in the gloaming. 

Lowell, First Snow-Fall. 
Supper cleared away, we sat in the gloaming, looking 
out over tho dimly-lit plain. O' Donovan, Merv, xxL 

Hence — 2. Closing period ; decline: as, the 
gloaming of life.— 3f. Gloominess of mood op 
disposition ; glooming. 

11. ft. Of or pertaining to the gloaming or 
tw i light. — Gloaming star, tho ovenlng star. [Scotch. ] 
gloart, f’. i. Another spelling of glare. 
gloat (glot), v. [Formerly also glotc (also glout) ; 

< Icel. glotta , grin, smile scornfully, s Bw. 
dial, glotta, glutta, peep, = MHG. gtotsen , G. 
glotzrn, stare. Cf. Olbilg. gird a ft , look, see. 
The 8w. Dan. glo, stare, is a particular use of 
glo, glow: see glow and glrg.] I. iutrans. If. 
To cast a sidelong glance or ray ; look furtively. 

Nor let thine eyon bo gloling downo, east with a hanging 
looku. Babees Book (E. R. T. B.), p. 292. 

By reflection a thing may be seen greater than it Is, in 
a different place from the true one where it is ; colours 
may be made by reflection, os also gloating light, and fire. 

Sir K. Dighy, Nature of Bodies, xliL 

2. To stare; gaze intently; specifically, to 
dwell or ponder with pleasure, as upon some- 
thing that gratifies an evil passion or a cor- 
rupt propensity : as, to glmit over the corpse of 
an enemy; to gtool upon a lascivious specta- 
cle; to gloat over the ruiu of a rival. 

And with her gloomy eyes 
To glotc upon those stars to uh tliut never rise. 

Drayton, Poiyolbion, xxvi. 

And then, having drunk, she gloated over It, and lasted, 
and smelt of the cup of this hellish wine, as a wine-bibber 
does of that which Is most fragrant and delicate. 

tiaiethom »\ Heptimius Felton, p. 100. 
Syn. 2. Gaze, etc. Hue stotvi. 
lX.t trans. To convey by n look or a glance. 

Her tongue, T confetw, whm silent ; but her speaking 
eyes glaied such thing*, more ImnuHleHt and lascivious 
than ravlshers can act oi women under a confinement 
think. M ycherley, Plain-Dealer. 

globt, ». and r. Heo globe, n., (1, and globe, v. t., 2. 
globardt, w. Bee gioirlnrd. 

Globaria (glo-bH 'ri-n ), V. [NL. ( 1 iatrcillo, 1829), 

< L. globus, li ball : st‘e gtehr.] A genus of wa- 
top-beotles, of I lie family Hydrapfohdtv. There 
are 4 species, :i East Indian and 1 South Afri- 
can. 

globate (glb'biil), a. [< L. global us, up. of 
gtobare, make into a ball, < globus, a bail : see 
globe.] 1 1 living the form of a globe ; spherical ; 
spheroidal. 

globated (gld'bu-ted), a. Same as globate, 
globber (glob'^r), n. Same as glubber. 
globe (glob), w. [< OF. globe, F. globe (the ME. 
glob , glub, yluhbr, a company, \n appar. directly 
’from U) = Bp. Pg. It. gloho, < L. globus , a ball, 
sphere, globe, a mass, company, troop, timing, 
akin to glomus, a ball, a clue, gla’ba, gteba, a 
clod, anu ult. to E. clue : see glome , girlie, rlue.] 

1. A spherical solid body ; a ball; a sphere; a 
body all points on whose surface are equidistant 
from a point within it (a center). 

Look downward on that jrtohe, whose hither side 
With light from benoe, though but reflected, shines; 
That place It earth, the seat of man. 

Milton, P. L., 111. 722. 

2. Anything globular or nearly so, whether 
solid or hollow: as, the globe of the eye; the 
globe of a balloon. 




glob* 

B m iwnfetf thwf 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this dlatraoted globe |head|. Shak., Hamlet, L 6. 

The other (the guelder-roee] tall, 

And throwing up luto the darkest gloom . . . 

Her silver glo bee. Cowper, Task, vL 166. 

Especially— (o) A spherical glass shade for a lamp, (fi) A 
largo globular glass rtweptaele tilled with water, in which 
flsli are placed for exhibition, or which la used as a magni- 
fying glass or illuminator. 

This consists in filling a largo transparent glass globe 
with clear wator, and placing It in such a manner between 
. the lamp and the workman that the light, after passing 
through the globe, may fall directly on the block. 

Chatto, Wood Engraving, p. 674. 

3. The earth: usually with the definite article. 

The cloud -capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe Itself, 

Yea, all which It inherit, shall dissolve. 

Shot., Tempest, tv. 1. 

Trade Is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Cowpcr, Charity, 1. 86. 

4. An artificial sphere on whose surface is 
drawn a map or representation of the earth or 
of the heavens, call- 
ed in the former case 
a terrestnal glolte, and 
in the latter a celestial 
globe. Terrestrial globes 
aro made so as to revolve 
freely about an axis rep- 
resenting that of 1h« 
earth. TMb axis turns In 
a vertical brass circle di- 
vided Into degrees, or 
uualler divisions ; and 
this represents Hut merid- 
ian of any station. This 
meridian lias a motion in 
its own plane, so that the 
axis can be brought into 
parallelism with that of 
the earth at the ussnnied 
station. Tile meridian 
moves 111 a fixed horizon- 
tal circle of wood, called 
the horlxon, which is di- 
vided into signs, days, etc 
Cheaper globes are made 
without these circles. Celestial globes of the ordinary 
kind, with the drawing, as 111 terrestrial globes, on the 
outer or convex surface, represent the stars as they would 
appear in a mirror, or as if viewed from without the ce- 
lestial sphere, and not as they appear on a map of the 
heavens; hut glolws are also made with the heavenly 
bodies represented on the inner surfauo as they appear 
from the earth. 

In the next roomo ... is very cunningly made in bresse, 
g Qlobe or Bphcare of tho world, both heaven and earth. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 17. 

I suppose you've boon taught music, and the use of the 
globe*, and French, and all tho usual accomplishments. 

Afra. Gaskcll, Wives and Daughters, I. <52. 

5. In her,, name as mound . — 6f. A mas**; com- 
pany; group; throng; body. 

Tho [watres] Unit oamen fro ahone shulen stood togldre 
In a glob Wyclif, Josh. ilL 13 (Oxf.). 

. In the discharge of thy place set before thee the best 
examples, for imitation Is a globe of precepts. 

Bacon, Great Place (ed. 1887). 

Straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh. 

Milton , P. K., lv. 68L 

Globe Of compression, an exploded military mine in 
whieh the crater-radius Is greater than the lino of loast 
resistance. Also called overcharged mine. Bee mine.— 
Horlson of a globe. Bee Aortam.— Meridian of a globe. 
See meridian . « ByiL 1 and 2. Globe, Sjthere, Orb, Ball. 
Globe and where represent that whieh Is either perfectly 
round or closely approaches roundness : as, tho earth Is not 
a true mhere. Ball Is freer In this respect: as, the oy&hall; 
the ball of the foot ; the Rugby foot-ball is oval. A globe 
is often solid, a ejthere often hollow. The secondary senses 
of globe are physical , those of sphere are moral. Sphere 
is the term of geomotry and astronomy ; orb, of poetry, 
heraldry, and ancient astronomy. Bee ewrthX, 

She Is spherical, like a globe. Shot., G. of EL, ill 2. 

The Lieutenant's evidence was as round, complete, and 
lncld as a Japanese s (there of roek-oryatal. 

0, W. Holme*, Old VoL of Life, p. 66. 

Imbibes with eagle eye the golden ray, 

And watches, as it moves, the orb at day. 

Dr, E. Darwin, Loves of the Plants, 

A man whom both the waters and the wind. 

In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon. Shak., Pericles, U. 1. 


Terrestrial Globe 
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any anysneroas and unbeseeming motion, or any sofle 
wherewith it may peril to stain itself. 

MiUon, Chnrch-Govcrnment 

II, intrans. To become round or globe- 
shaped. Mrs, Browning, [Bare.] 
globe-amaranth (gldVam'a-ranth), n. The 
plant Gomphrena globosa , natural order Amo- 
ranthaccce , well known for ita abundant round 
heads of purple and white flowers, very durable 
after being gathered, and hence used as im- 
mortelles. 

globe-animal (glffb'an'i-mal), n. One of certain 
minute globular plants of the genus Volvox, for- 
merly supposed to be animals, as V, globaior, 
globflhcock (gldb'kok), n. Originally the name 
of a cook in the form of a sphere moved by a 
stem, but now of a circular disk forming only 
a zonal segment of a sphere, for the same use. 
E. H. Knight. 

globe-daisy (glfib'dA'zi), n. The plant Globu- 
laria vulgaris. See Globularia. 
glohe-iflh (gldb'flsh), II. A gymuodont plecto- 
gnath fish of either of the families Tetroaontidw 
and Diodontidas. These fishes are so named from their 
capacity for inflating themselves by swallowing air, the 
whole body or much of It becoming blown up likes bal- 
loon. In some oases, as that of Diodm, the fish assumes 
an almost perfectly globular form. See Diodan. Also 
called ewcU-fleh, rweli-toad, egg-Jbth, bottle-JUh, bellowa-fleh, 
blower, etc. 

globe-flower (gl6b'flou # 6r), n. 1. The Trollius 
Europeans, a ranunculaceous plant of Great Brit- 
ain and the mountains 
of central Europe, with 
deeply lobed leaves and 
pale-yellow flowers. 

The conspicuous colored pet- 
als are incurved, giving the 
flowers a globular form. It 
Is often cultivated In gar- 
dens. A\eo globe-ranunculus. 

The globe-flower, the pur- 

8 1 e geranium, the heath, and 
lie nine furget-mo-not span- 
gled tho ground. 

R. Taylor , Northern Travel, 

2. The globe-amaranth, 

Gomphrena globosa , 


Globe-flower ( Tnllius Eure- 
pmu). 





Ht'ning), n. Lightning 
whieh assumes a spheri- 
cal shape. See lightning. 

But the moat mysterious phenomenon Is what goes by 



circle ; conglobate. [Bare.] 


The great stars that globed themselves In Heaven. 

Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 

2. To raiHc as a globe or sphere. [Bare.] 

I have glv'n it the name of a liquid thing, yet It Is not 
Incontluont to bunnd Itself, as hurried things ant hut 
hath in it a most restraining and powerful abstinence to 
•tart back,, aud glob itself upward from the mixture of 


the name of globe lightning or "fire-ball,' 1 a phi 
lasting sometimes for several seconds, and therefore of a 
totally different character from that of any other form of 
lightning. P. G. Tail, Encyc. Brit, XX m. 880. 

globe-ranunculus (glob 'rfi, -nun 'kjjL-lus), n. 
Same as globe-Jtoioer, 1. 

globerdet, n. flee glowUrd. 

globe-runner (gl6b'run # 6r), n. A gymnastic 
performer who stands upon a large round ball 
and moves the ball with himself forward by 
the motion of his feet. 

globe-Bight (gldb'slt), n. A form of front sight 
for small-arms, consisting of a small ball on one 
end of a pin, or of a disk with a central hole 
set in a tube with open ends. 

globe-slater (gldb'slft'tfir), n. A sessile-eyed 
isopod crustacean of the genus Sphtsroma. 

globe-thistle (glob'this'l), n. A plant of the 
genus Echinops. natural order Composites: so 
called from the thistle-like foliage and the glob- 
ular form of the flower-heads, flee cut under 
Echinops. 

globe-trotter (glfib'trot'Gr), n. A tourist who 
goes about from country to country all over 
the world ; ono who roams over the world for 
pleasure or recreation. [Humorous.] 

Tho inevitable steamboat and the omnivorous globe- 
trotter. The Academy, March 17, 1888, p. 182. 

globe-trotting (glob'trot'ing), n. The prac- 
tice of roaming round the wond. [Humorous. ] 

In fact globe-trotting, as the Americans somewhat irrev- 
erently term it, Is now frequently undertaken aa a mere 
holiday trip. The Academy, Sept. 22, 1888, p. 188. 

globe-tube (glob'tub), n. A spherical lens, or 
a lens of very wide angle, mounted for photo- 
graphic work. 

It is assorted that the n6w globe-tube*, the Invention of 
0. C. Harrison, have an aperture of ninety degrees. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 4L 

globe-valve (glob'valv), a. A valve having a 
easing approximately globular in form. 

globewise (glob'wiz), adv. After the fashion 
or form of a globe. 

In the Orangerie were very large Trees, and two pair of 
Mirtles In Cases, ont Glbbewiee, the best and biggest I had 
seen. Lifter, Journey to nns, p. 192. 

globi, n. Plural of globus. 


gloMeal (giob'i-k&l), o. [< globe + 4mA] la 
her., haring the outer bounding line circular, 
whether continuous or broken. 

"" "' phaling (gld-bi-sef-ft-lTnS), n. pi, 
(}lobioephcuu8 + 4ms. J A subfamily of 


more than six phalanges; the eaaing- 

whales, grampuses, or pilot-whales. 
ilciMoepEaline (gl6-bi-sef'§-lin), a. [As GUb 
bicephtuua 4* 4ne . j Having a globose head, as 
a cetacean: specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Globicephalince . 

Globicephalus (gl6-bi-eef'a-lus), n. [ML,, < L. 
globus, aboil, + Gr.*r£aA0,head.j 1. A genes of 
delphinoid odontocete cetaceans, containing th e 
casing- or pilot-whales, of which the best-known 
species is G. melas or svineval. Their toohntoal ohar- 
actors are: 68 or 60 vertebras, of whieh the oervtoals are 



Blackflih { G leHcefkalus meiot or nrinreml). (From Report of 
OTs. Flah CommlMkm, 1884.) 

mostly anMoeed, the dorsals 11 in number, and the ltun- 
bars only about at long ae broad ; teeth 82 to 48 In number, 
restricted to the anterior half or each Jaw, email, conical, 
and curved; flippers very long and narrow, with the second 
digit the longest, and consisting of 12 or 18 phalanges; the 
dorsal fin long, low, and triangular ; and the head globose, 
whence the name. Thongh related to the oroas or killers, 
the species of Glofdoephalu* are timid and Inoffensive, 
feeding chiefly upon cephalopoda, and gregarious. The 
described species are numerous, but not well made out. 
some of them are called blackfleh, eowfleh, and grampus. 
Also Globwcephalw. 

2. [1. c.] A member of this genus: as, the short - 
finned globicephalus , G. brachypterus. 

globiferous (glo-bif'e-rus), a. [< L. globus, a 
ball, + ferre = = E. hear*.] In entom having, in 
addition to one or two small joints, a very 
large globose joint whieh bears a bristle: ap- 
plied to inversatile or stiff antenna so charac- 
terized. 

Globigerina (glob'i-je-rf'nft), n. [NL., < L. 0 Z 0 - 
bus, a ball, + gerere , carry ? + -rna 1 .] 1. The 
typical genus of Globigertnidtr, originally re- 
garded as a genus of cephalopoda. iPOrbigny, 
1826.— 2. [£ c.] An individual of this genus: 
used chiefly in collective compounds: as, glo- 
bigerina- mud. 

Globigerina (glob # i-je-ri / n6), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of globigerina. J flame as Globigerinidat. 

It Is no less certain that at all depths down to 2400 fath- 
oms or thereabouts, Globigerina! In all stages of growth 
and containing more or less protoplasmic matter are found 
at the bottom, mixed with the cases of the surface Diatoms 
and the skeletons of Hadlolaria. The proportion of Glo 
bigerince , Orbulinie, and PalvlnularUu in the deep-sea mud 
increases with the depth, until, at depths beyond 1000 
fathoms, the sea-bottom Is composed of a fine chalky oose 
made up of little more than the remains of these Foraml- 
nifera and their asso c iated Diatoms and Badlolarla. 

Hucdey, A not Divert, p. 80. 

globigerina-mud (gloVi-je-ri'ntt-mud), n. A 
chalky mud or ooze occurring in enormous de- 
posits on the bottom of the ocean, largely con- 
sisting of the debris of the shells of Globige- 
rinidat. 

globJgerlna-oose (glob'i-je-rl'nJHJz), *. Same 
as globigerina-mua. 

If we suppose the globe to be uniformly co v ered with 
an ocean 1000 fathoms deep, the solid land covering Its 
bottom would be out of the reach of rain, waves, and other 
agents of degradation, and no sedimentary deposits would 
be formed. Bat If Foramlnifera and diatoms, fallowing 
the same laws of distribution as at present obtained, were 
introduced Into this ocean, the fine rain of their aUieions 
and calcareous hard parts would commence, and a cir- 
cumpolar can of silloloas deposit would begin to make Its 
appearance in the north and In the south; while the In- 
termediate sone would be covered with globigerina eote, 
containing a comparatively small proportion of sfllokms 
matter. The thickness of the . . . beds thus formed would 
be limited only tar time and the depth of the ooean. . . . 
The beds of chalk which underlie the nnmmnlltic lime- 
stone and occupy a still greater area are eeeenttally iden- 
tical with the globigerina oote, the species of Globigerina 
found in It being ondlsttngulidmble from those now liv- 
ing, Hualey, Anat Invert., pp. 80-82. 

globigerina-shells (glob # i-je-rI / nft-ehelz), n. pi 
The shells or tests of dead globfgeriues from 
whieh the animal has disappeared, and which 
comp 

mentary or decomposed state. 

globigwrilM (glWHj'fi-rin), o. and n. [< GtoW- 
gerina.] I, a. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the OloUgerinidoB. 

^^hlchtoms4«upofan^:^|g|2^^|jjsr^rii^ 


floUftrlne 

2L #. One ol the Qlobigerines. 

Also gloUmrinidan, 

^Oblgennla (glob-i-Jer'i-nld), n. Aforaminifer 
of the family GkMmrinidm; a globigerino. 

01obigerinlaa(glob # i-Je-rin'i-<iK), n.pl. [NL.] 
Same as Globigerinidat. 

Globigerinid® (glob # i-je-rin'i-dfi),». pi. [NL.,< 
GMngerina + A family or chiefly pela- 

gic foraminiferous rnizopcnls, with the perforate 
teat free and calcareous, its several chambers 
inflated or globose and arranged in a turbinate 
spiral, the aperture simple or multiple and con- 
spicuous, opening into an umbilical depression, 
and no supplementary skeleton or canal sys- 
tem. The family occur* from the Trias to the present 
day. and the remains of Its Individuals constitute much 
of the chalky mud found at the bottom of the sea, as well 
as vast extents of limestone. like other foraminifcni, 
they were originally mis- 
taken for and described 
as minute cephalopoda. 

he form of the 


owinfj^tojthe 


shells. But 


they are protoaoan ani- 
malcule “ ‘ 



iles,whose soft parts 

consist of apparently 
structurelessprotoplasm, 
like that of other fora- 
mlntfers and of rhlaopoda GhMgtnna Misaks 

In general, which has the 

power of secreting lime and building of this substance a 
shell of characteristic form. The Qlabigrtrinidt* are prom 
incut, among many related forms of furaininifera, for the 
profusion in which they occur, their myriads having fur- 
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< L. gldbos ms, round am a ball : see $U>- 
faid.] The quality of being globose; sphericity. 

FOr why the tame eclipse . . . should be seen to them 
that live one degree more weaterly, when the sun is but 
five degrees above the horlson, ... no account can be 
given bnt the globosity of the earth. 

Hay, Works of Creation, iL 

globoapherite (gld-bp-sfe'nt), *. [< L. globus, 
a ball, + sphara, sphere, + A name 

given by Vogelsang to an aggregation of glob- 
ulites into spherical forms, the individual con- 
stituents being arranged in lines radiating from 
the center of the group. 

globonat (gld'bus), a . [< OF. globeux as Bp. Pg. 
It. globoso, < L. globosus, round as a ball (> E. 
globose , q. v.), < globus, a ball : see globe.'] Same 
as globose . 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this globous earth In plain outspread 
(Such are the courts of tiod), the angelic throng 
Dispersed in bands. Hilton, P. L., v. 640. 

globular (glob'u-lftr), a. 1 = F. globulaire = Pg. 
globular = It. globulare , < NL. globularis, < L. 
globulus , a little ball: see globule.] Globe- 
shaped ; having tho form of a ball or Bphoro ; 
round; spherical. 

The figure of the atoms of all visible fluids, on A fluids, 
seemetb to be globular. N. Grew , Oostuologla Sacra, 1. 2. 


nished the material for considerable of those parts of the 

this respect 


Ini 


earth’s crust which oonslst of llmcstono. 
the globlgerlnes resemble nummulltes, but they are still 
In existence, and In the present formation of globigerlna- 
mud at the bottom of the ocean Is witnessed a process by 
which solid rook may be formed from the hard chalky 
shells of microscopic organisms whose soft parts have long 
since perished. See Foraminifera. Also Globigerinm, 
Globigsrinida. 

globigeriuidan (glob'i-je-rin'i-dan), a. and n. 
Bame as alobigerine. 

Globigeruidea (glob-i-jcr-i-nid's-ji), n. pi. 
[NL., < Globigerina + -td-co.] The Globtge- 
rmidw regarded as an order of perforate Fora- 
mmifera. 

globmerinidean (glob-i-jor-i-nid'e-an), a. and 
u. 1. a. Of or pertaining to the GloUgcrinidea; 
globigerino, in a broad sense. 

II. n. A member of the GloUgcrinidea. 

globin (glo'bin), n. [< L. globus , a ball (see 
globe), 4- -foU.] The proteid substance which 
‘with liematin makes up the larger part of the 
red blood-corpuscles. It is possibly a mixture 
of several distinct proteids. 

Globioceph&lus (gld'bi-o-sof 'a-lus), ft. An 
incorrect form of Globicephalus , 1. J. E. Gray, 
1864. 

globirdt (glo'bUrd), ». Bee glowbird. 

globist (glo'bist), n. [< globe + -«#.] One who 

3 Ox glC 


Globular chart. See chore.— Globular sailing, the art 
of sailing In great circles : a phrase of navigation former- 


ly employed to denote the sailing from one place to an- 
other over an are of a great circle, whioh Is the shortest 
distance between two places 


understands the use of globes. Davies. [Bare.] 

Being a good globist , hee will quickly find the senlth, 
ie distances, the dimes, and the parallels. 

Howell, Forrelno Travell, App. 


the 


ius (glft'bd-ku'mu-lus), n. 


A form 


globoid (gld'boid), a. and ft. [< L. globus , a ball 
(see globe), + Gr. Hrfoc, form.! I. a. Approach- 
ing a globular form ; globe-shaped; spheroid. 

Those bush-retreats of the mice were all distinctly globu- 
lar, or globoid. Pop. Sei. Mo., XaX. 824. 

n,n. In hot., an amorphous or globular con- 
cretion of a double phosphate of calcium and 
magnesium, associated with the protein-crys- 
tals in protein-granules, 
globose (glo-bos'), a. and n. [< L. globosus, 
round as a ball: see globous.] I .a. I. Like 
or resembling a globe; round or spherical in 
form; specifically, in common use, nearly but 
not quite spherical or globular. 

Then form’d the moon 
Globoso, and every magnitude of stars. 

Milton, P. L., viL 867. 

The leek with crown globose, and reedy stem. 

Orabbe, Works, L 4a 

2. In cool. : (a) Bounded and very prominent ; 
projecting from a surface like a sphere par- 
tially buned in it: as, globose eyes, cox®, etc. 
(6) Having a globose part: as, the globose cu- 
rassow, Crax globicera . 

H.t n. A globe. [Bare.] 

Regions to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, la no more 
Than what this garden Is to all the earth. 

And all the sea, from one entire globose 
Stretch’d Into longitude. Milton, V. L., v. 768. 

globosely (glft-bds'li), a. In a globose manner ; 
so as to be globose. 

gtobfMdty (gt$-bos'i-ti), n. [= OF. globosite = 
Pg. glooosidade globositd, < LL. globosi - 


Globnlaria (glob-u-la'ri-il), n. [NL., neut. 
pi. of globularis, < L. globulus, a little bull : seo 
globule.] 1. A genus of gamopotalous herbs or 
small shrubs, of the order Hclaginacciv, includ- 
ing u dozen species of tho Mediterranean re- 
gion. They have small blue flowers In terminal globu- 
lar heads, with Irregularly lohod corolla, didynainous sta- 
mens. and an tnduhlseent one-eel led and ono-seeded fruit. 
V. vulgaris. a common species of southern Europe, is some- 
times called tho globe-daisy. The leaves of (J. Alyj/um 
are used as a substitute for senna. 

2. A genus of mollusks. Swainson , 1840. 
globul&rlty (glob-^-lur'i-ti), n. [< globular + 
-Uy.] The state or quality of being globular; 
globosity; sphericity. [Bare.] 
globularly (glob'u-ljlr-li), adv. in a globular 
or spherical form; spherically. 
globulameSB (glob'u-ljir-nes), u. The quality 
of being globular; sphericity, 
globule (glob'ul ), u. [< F. globule = Bp. glofnilo 
= Pg. It. globulo , < L. globulus , a little hall, dim. 
of globus, a ball: see globe.] 1. A little globe 
or sphere ; a small or min ute body of matter of 
a spherical form. 

Hailstones have opaque gloltule* of snow In tholr centre. 

Bewton, Opticks. 

2. Specifically — (n) In aval, and physics, a 
blood-disk or -corpuscle, or a lymph-corpuscle. 
(b) In hot., the antheridium or Charaevw. (e) 
In homeopathic wed., u minute pill consisting of 
sugar of milk combined with t he active princi- 
ple of some drug. 

flobulet (glob'u-let), n. [< globule + -ef.] A 
little globule;* a minute globular particle. 
Crahh. 

globulin, globullna (glob'u-Iin ), ft. [< globule 
+ -tw 2 , -*ac 2 .] 1. Tho general name of a class 

of native proteids allied to tho albumins, but 
distinguished from them by being insoluble in 
pure water. Tho globulins are soluble In weak acids 
and alkalis and dilute salt-solutions, but most of them 
are precipitated when their solutions are saturated with 
salt They include vl tell In, myosin, parsglobulln, and oth- 
er bodies. 

2. A protein body occurring, mixed with albu- 
min, in the cells of the crystalline lens of the 
eye (whence it is also called crystallin ). it re- 
sembles albumin, hut differs from It in being precipitated 
from both acid and alkaline solutions by exact neutralisa- 
tion, and In being completely thrown down from Its solu- 
tions by carbonic-acid gas. 

3. In hot., a name given by Turpin to starch- 
granules, and by Kieser to oiilorophyl-granules, 
and now applied to such proteids as are solu- 
ble in a strong solution of salt, but not in pure 
water. 

globuliflm (glob'u-lism), n. [< globule + -ism.] 
The practice of administering medicine in 
globules or very small pills : a term sometimes 
applied to the practice of homeoiiathy. 
glODnllte (glov/ii-llt), n. [< globule + -tfc 2 .] In 
Uthol., the simplest and most rudimentary form 
dovelojied in the process of devitrification. Bee 
that word. Globulltcs are very minute rounded bodies, 
destitute of crystalline structure. They retain the name 
globulite so long ss they remain irregularly scattered 


all fixed in the throat, supposed to be due to spasm of 
i esophagus. —GlObUS major, the head of the epldidy- 
k— Globus minor, the tail of the epididymis. 


gtoocApflotA 

about and disconnected from one another. When grouped 
together, they assume various forms to which names nave 
been assigned, of which eninulite and inargarite are the 
most Important. See these words and imi crolith. 
globolitic (glob-u-lit'ik), a. [< globulite + -4c.] 
Pertaining to, of tho nature of, or containing 
globulitcs. 

Between these microlites. arranged In a basaltic fashion, 
could bo detected a trace of pyroxene, apparently mono- 
clinic, with considerable brownUh glass and dark globu- 
lUie base. Amcr. Jour. Set., 3d ser. t XXVIII. S&tL 

Gtobulitto S tru c tu re. Sou rock-structures, under struc- 
ture. 

globtsIMS (glob'u-loid), a. [< L. globulus , a lit- 
tle ball (seo globule), 4* Gr. eldof, form.] Bo- 
Bovubling a globule or globules, 
globuloae (giob'u-los), a. Same as globulous: 
as, the globulose Curasao w, Crax globulosa. Sola* 
ter. 

globnloUB (glob'u-lus), a. [< L. as if *globu - 
losus, < globulus, a little ball : see globule .] Hav- 
ing the form of a small sphere; round; globular. 
[Bare.] 

The whiteness of suoh globulous particles proceeds from 
the air Included In the froth. Hoyle. 

globulonsness (glob'fl-lus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being globulous. [Bare.] 

The same drops will retain the same figure on stone, or 
Iron, yet they will readily adhere to gold, and looae their 
globtdousness upon It, though gold bo a far drier body than 
wood. Boyle, Works, II. 664. 

globus (glo'bus), ft . ; pi. globi (-bl). [L. : see 
globe.] 1. A ball; a globe; a globose body. 
Specifically — 2. In her., same as mound.— Glo- 
bus hystericus. In pat hoi., a sensation In hysteria as of 

a ball tlr 1 * ^ A 1 - w * ' 

the esop 

mis.— GL 

globy (glo'bi), a. [< globe + -yL] Kesembling 
or pertaining to a globe; rouud; orbicular. 

Your hair, whose globy rings 
He [Love] flying curia, and criapcth with his wings. 

U. Jvnson, Underwoods, xxxvL 
Torturing convulaloiis from his globy eyes 
Hail almost drawn thulr Mihcres. 

Fletcher (and wutther), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

glochid&te, a. Boo glochtdialc. 
glochidia. w. Plural of glorlndium. 
glocMdial (glo-kid ' i-nl), a. [< glochidium 4- -ul. ] 
Having the cliarnctor of a glochidium; being 
in the encysted and quasi-parasitic stage, as 
the larva of somo lamcllibrunchs, known as a 
glochidium. 

glochidi&te, glochidate (glo-kid'i-fit, glok'i- 
dat ), a. [< gloch is ( with assumed stem *ghchid-) 
or glochidium + -a tv . ] In hot. and sodl. , barbed 
at the tip, as u hair or bristle, 
glochidious (glo-kid'i-us), a. Sumo as glochid - 
tale. 

glochidium (glo-kid'i-um), n. ; pi. glochidia (-ft). 
[NL.. < Gr. ) (yXw^-), only in pi. tiie 

beard of com, a jirojccting point (see 

glochis), + -itiiov, dim. suffix.] 1. [cap.] In sodl., 
a generic; name given to t ho young of certain 
fresh-water mussels, as Vmo nnd Jvodonta, 
which am batched in the gills of tho parent, 
and were at one time supposed to lie parasites. 
liathke , 1797.— -2. In hot., a hair-like appendage 
to the in a ssii lie of lieterosporous Filtcinear by 
which the inusHuko attach themselves to the 
macrospores after 1 k>Mi have been discharged 
into the water. 

glochis (gld'kis), w. ; pi. glochines (-ki-nez). 
[NL., < Gr. ; YauxIv (ytoxiv-), a projecting 
point. Of. glochidium.] In entom., a barbed 
l»oint; a spine or miicro furnished with one or 
more barbs slanting backward, 
glodt, glodet. Obsolete strong preterit of glide. 
Chauctr. 

gl(Ba (ghVfi), n. [NL., < Gr. ytota, glue; cf. 
yhuoc, glue, gluten: see glue.] Animal muci- 
lage ; a cohesive mucoid substance secreted by 
many low animals, as protozoans, forming a 
protective; case or investment, as a tube, shield, 
or lorica. Boo soiigleBa. 

GlOBOC&psa (gle-o-kap'stt), n. [NL., < Gr. yUia, 
glue, + L. eajtsa, a case: see glwa and case*.] 
A genus of bluish-green alga;, comprising fresh- 
water and marine species. Tim plants consist of 
Hplicrical cells united Into familicit and surrounded by a 
gulutiiioiiM substance which forms concentric layers Tlicv 
aic reproduced by cell-division, which takes place in all 
directions. According to Schweudciiur s theory, H|K?cies 
of (hit* genus constitute the gouldlu of certain gciiuraof 
lichens. 

glOBOCapsin (glfi-fi-kap'sin), ft. [< Glaiocapsa 
+ -»m 2 . ] A red or blue coloring matter found 
in Glosocapsa and some other alga'. 
glGBOCapSOid (gis-p-kap'soid), a. Belonging to 
or resembling the genus Gtaoeapsa : said of the 
gonidia of certain lichens. 



gloiocarp 

gloiocarp (gloi'9-kttrp), *• t ?or *eg. # gfoottir/>, 

< Gr. yAo/a, glue, yAwrff, n., gum, gluten, + 
tapir 6$, fruit. j In Jof., the quadruple spore of 
some algals. Imp. Diet. 

glome 1 f, glornbet, ». «. Middle English forms 
of gloom or 

glome 2 (glom), w. [< L. glomus, a ball or clue 
of yarn, etc., ukin to globus, a ball: see globe.] 

1. A bottom of tliread. HalttweU. [Prov. Eug.j 
— 2. In Iwt., same os glomerule, 2 (b). 

glomerate (glom'o-rat.), t?.; pret. and pp. glom- 
cratetl, ppr. gUmeraling. [< L. glonteratus, pp. 
of glomerarc (> Pg. glomerar = OF. glomercr), 
wind or form into a ball, gather into a round 
heap, < glomus (alomer-), a nail or Hue of yarn, 
ete. : boo glome'*. J I. trans. To gather or wind 
into a ball; collect into a spherical form or 
mass, os threads; conglomerate. [Rare.] 
n.t intrans. To wind; twist. 

A river which, from Caucasus, after man> glonnerating 
dances, increases Indus. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels In Africa, p. 08. 

glomerate (glom'e-rat), a. [= Pg. alomer ado, 

< L. glomerulus , pp. : see the verb.] 1 . In anat., 

conglomerate: an epithet specifically applied to - — 

the structure of ordinary glands, such as the gramery, gramary, etc., used in the deflected 
salivary, lacrymal, mammary, or panoroatic: sense of enchantment, but ong. identical with 
opposed to conglobate. Bee gland , 1.— 2. In 
hot ., compactly clustered ; gathered into a head 
or heap ; growing in massivo forms or in denso 
clusters. — 3. In entom., gathered in one or more 
spots or linos: applied to dots, punctures, etc. 
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glomornlns (gif-merlins), *•: pL gkmeruU 
(-11). [NL.. masc., dim. of L. giomm (ghmer-), 
neut., a bail or clue of yarn, ete. : see glome*.] 

1. A small ball, as of yarn or something re- 
sembling it Bpeciflcally— -2. In anat ., a cap- 
illary plexus; a conglomeration, congeries, or 
rete or minute vessels or nerves, or Doth: in 
particular, the vascular glomerulus of the kid- 
ney (soe below). 

The clear round spaces, scattered about; these are sec- 
tions of Malpighian capsules . Some may be seen to lodge 
a granular mass ( gloMerulut ). 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 158. 

3. One of the powdery masses on the surface 

of some lichens. Cooktfs Manual Glomerulus 

artsrlooooo ygsu s, the coccygeal arterial glomerule : Ar- 
nold’s name of Lusehka’s gland. Bee coccygeal gland , un- 
der gland.— Olfactory uommll, round neats of — 


ganglion-cells in the ventral partox the olfactory bulb.— 
vascular glomerulus of the kidney, a Malpighian tuft, 
the plexus of capillaries of the Malpighian oodles. See 
out under Malpighian. 

glomeryt, n. [ME., a word found, with its de- 
rivative glomerel, q. v., appar. only in the rec- 
ords of the University of Cambridge; a var. of 
glamery, glaumery , glamer, glamour , more orig. 


rioomr 

Cloaked and masked this msteskass 

Brown in g, Bing and Book, L 81 , 

2. To exhibit or produce a somber or melon* 
choly feeling; appear sad, gloomy, or dismal- 
frown; lower. 

It Is of love as of fortune 

That ohanngeth ofte, and nyl eon tone, 

Which whilom wol on folke amyle 
And glotnbe on hem an other while. 

torn, qf the /teas, L 4860, 
Now smyling smoothly, like to sommers day, 

Now glooming aadly, so to oloke her matter; 

Yet were her words bat wynd, end all her tearee bat wa- 
ter. Spen»er,¥. Q., VL vt 42. 

There the black gibbet gloome beeide the way. 

Goldsmith, Dos. VIL, L 818. 

Twai therefore gloomed his ragged brow. 

Soott, Marmlon, vL 17. 

ZL trans. 1. To darken, or make dark, gloomy, 
or somber. 

A night that gloom* us In the noontide ray* 

Young, Night Thoughts, iL 
Whan dark December gloom* the day, 

And takei our Autumn joys away. 

Soott, Marmlon, v., Int 
Rtni on the tower stood the vane, 

A blank yew gloom'd the stagnant air, 

I peer’d athwart the chancel pane 
‘ ndoare. 


And saw the altar oold and 

Tennyton , The Letters. 

2. To fill with gloom or despondency ; make 
gloomy or sad. 

Such a mood aa that which lately gloom d 
Your fancy. Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 


glomerationt (glora-c-ra'shon), ». [< L. gUh 
meratw(n -), < glomerarc , wind or form into a 
ball: s ee glomerate.] Conglomeration. 

The rainbow consistoih of a glotneratiun of small drop*, 
which cannot possibly foil but from the air that is very 
low. Bacon , Nat Hist, | 888. 

glomerelt, n . [Also glomcrcll; ME. glomcrcl , 
< OF. glomerel (ML. glomereUus , also glomcra- 
rius ) ; < glomery, q. v. j 1. A pupil in a Bchool 
of glomery attached to the University of Cam- 
bridge in the middle ages. 

The glomerel* constituted a body distinct from tlie 
scholars of the University. 

Mulling nr, Unlv. of Cambridge, I. 286. 

Tlie master of glomery exerolsod ovor his plomereU* the 
usual Jurisdiction of regent mas ten over their scholars. 

Peacock, On the Statutes. 

2. In old Kng . law, a commissioner appointed 
to determine differences between scholars in a 
school or university and the townsmen of the 
plneo. Wharton. 

glomerld (glom'o-rid ), n. One of the Glomeridte. 
Olomerida (glo-mor'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Glo- 
meris + -i<Ue.] A family of chiloguathous or 
diplopodous myriapods, lmviug 12 or 13 seg- 
ments of the body, from 1 7 to 21 legs, and a hard 
chitinous integument. They can roll themselves into 
a ball, whence the name. The species are known as wood- 
lice, pill-worm* , and yiU-millejmi*. 

Glomerldia (gloni-e-rid'i-ft), n. pi. A group of 
myriapods. Brandt, 1833. 

Glomerifl (glom'e-ris), n. [NL., < L. glomus 
( alomer -), a ball or clue of yarn, etc.: see 
Some*.] A, genus of millepeds, typical of the 
family Glomeridw . JMtreillc, 1802. 
glomerous (glom'q-rus), a. [< L. alomerosus , 
round, < glomus (alomer-), a ball or clue of yarn, 
etc.: see glome-.] Gathered or formed into a 
ball or round mass. Blount. 
glomerulate (glo-mer'tf-litf), a. [< glomerule 
+ -ate 1 .] Arranged in small clusters. Also 
glomcrulose. 

glomerule (glom'p-rttl), n. [< NL. glomerulus, 
dim. of L. glomus \ghmer-), neut., a ball or clue 
of yam, etc.: see glome*.] 1. A glomerulus. 

The Spirilla gradually gather upon the surface of the 
©lot, often In large groups of twenty or more twisted up 
In a glomerule. Policy , Bacteria Investigation, p. 28a 

Bpeciflcally — 2. In hot. : (a) Acymose inflores- 
cence condensed into the form of a head, as 
in tlie flowering dogwood (Cornusflorida) and 
globe-thistle. ( b ) A sorediura. Ubblyn. Also 
glome. (<*) In certain UsUlafitncce, a cluster of 
■pores which cohere together, 
glomeruli.*. Plural of glomerulus. 
glomeruliferouB (glo-mer-#-lif'e-rus), <*• I< 
NL. glomerulus (see glomerule) + L. ferre ss E. 
hcari.1 In liehenology, bearing sorodia, or clus- 
ters of colls cliiofly gonidia; sorediferous. 
glomerulonephritis (glp-mer'tt-lo-ncf-ri' tis), 
a. In pathoi., inflammation of the Malpighian 
bqdies of the kidnoy. 

glumerulose (glp-mer'tf-los), a. [< glomerule + 
-ose.] Same as glomerulate . 

Haplogonidia, the moat frequent, simple, of a protoooc- 
oold form, or sometimes gloimmbml in granuloso-lep- 
roaa thalllX jSutye. Bril ., XIV. 660. 


grammar: boo grammar, gramary, glamour .] 

Grammar: a form of tlie word used in the mid- 
dle ages at the University of Cambridge. — 

Master Of or In glomery, the head of the grammar- 
schools affiliated in the middle ages with the University of 

glomme*, v. An obsolete variant of gloom and gloomily (gld'mi-li), adv. In a gloomy 
glum. ner; dimly; darkly; dismally; sullenly. 

glonoin (glp-nd'in), n. [Formation not obvi- 
ous.] A name given to concentrated nitro- 
glycerin, especially as used in medicine. 


Olonoin waa useful in gr. dose. 

Medical New*, UIL 700. 

gloodt. An obsolete strong protorit of glide. 
gloom (gltim), n. [Also in var. (dial.) form 
gloam ; the noun is not found in ME. ; AS. gldm 
(found but once), twilight; appar. with noun- 
formative - m (as in bloom 1 , doom , etc. ), < glowan , 
glow (taken in a weaker sense, ‘glimmer, shine 
dimly ’) : see glow , and see further under gloom, 
r.] 1. Dim, glimmering shade; deep twilight; 
cheerless obscurity ; darkness : os, the gloom of 
a forest. 

Whore glowing embers through the room 
Tuach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Milton, 11 Penseroao, 1. 80. 
Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day. Temiyeou, Memory. 

Hence — 2. A dark place. [Bare and poetical.] 

Where trees half check tho light with trembling shades, 
Close in deep gloome , or open clear in glades. 

Savage, The Wanderer, iv. 

3. Cloudiness or heaviness of mind; dejection, 
melancholy, sullennesB, and the like, or an as- 
pect indicative of such feelings. 

You shall not chase my gloom away ! 

There’s such a charm In molamiholy 

I would not it I could be gay. Bogcre, To 

She will call 

That throc-daya-long prosageful gloom of yours 
No presage, hut the samo mistrustful mood 
That makos you seem less noble than yourself. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. A depressing or disheartening condition of 
affairs ; a dismal aspect or prospect. 

A sullen gloom and furious disorder prevail by turns; 
the nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war. 

The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse. 

Tmnyon, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

5. In gunpowder-mamtf., the drying-oven. agyn. 

L Obscurity, Dimneee, etc. See darkncee.—^. Depression, 
melancholy, sadness. 

gloom (glttm), v. [Also in var. (dial.) form 
gloam (glum, and Sc. gloum , glump) ; < ME. glo- 
men (perhaps < AS. *glomian, implied in the 
verbal n. glomung : see glooming), ME. also (in 
forms which are more particularly the source of 
glum, v.) glommen, gloumben, glowmben , frown, 
look sullen, as Sw. dial .glomma, stare; of. MLG. 
glomen, LG. glummcn, glomen, make turbid, 
glum, turbid: see glum. The ME. verb may be 
of LG. or Bcand. origin, but is ult. from the 
noun, A8. gldm, twilight : see gloom, a.] I, 
intrans. 1. To appear dimly ; be seen in an im- 
perfect or waning light; glimmer; be in dark- 
ness or obscurity. 

She drew her casement-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

Tennyson, Mariana. 
rjt The twilight la glooming upward out of the oorflera of 
the room. Hawthorne, 


Bat chief to heedless flies the window proves 
A constant death ; where, gloomily retir’d, 

The villain spider lives, canning and fierce. 

Thomeon, Summer, L 868. 

gloominess (gltt'mi-nes), n. The condition or 
auality of being gloomy; obscurity; darkness; 
aigmalness; dejection; sullenness. 

Deep waa the dungeon, and aa dark aa night 
When neither moon nor stars befriend the skies : 

Bat Charts looking in, a morning light 
Upon that gioomineee rose from her eyes. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, vL 81. 

The English are naturally fanclfull, and very often dis- 
posed, by that glooming* and melancholy of temper which 
Is so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions and vi- 
sions, to which others are not so liable. Spectator, No. 411k 

glooming (gltt'ming), n. [Also in var. (dial.) 
form gloaming , twilight, in imitation of which 
the E. form lias been revived; < ME. * glominp 
(not found), < AB. glomung (once, glossing L. 
crepusoulum ), improp. *glommung, twilight, a 
verbal n., presupposing a verb *glomian, Cglom, 
twilight, gloom: see gloom, n. and v., and cf. 
gloam, gloaming.] Twilight; gloaming. [Bare 
and poetical.] 

When the faint glooming In the sky 
First lightened into day. 

Abp. Trench, To my Godchild. 

The balmy glooming , croacent-llt, 

Spread the light hase along the river-ahorea. 

• Tennyton, Gardener’s Daughter. 

glooming (gltt'ming), ». a. [Ppr. of gloom, r.) 
Dim; gloomy; dismai; lowering. 

Whereas before ye satte all heavle and glommyng. 

Chaloner , tr. of Moriaa Encomium, tig. A L 
His glUtring armor made 
A little glooming light, muoh like a shade. 

Spencer, F. Q., L L 14. 

A glooming peace this morning with it brings; 

The sun for sorrow will not show hla head. 

K.and J.,v.8L 

gloomish (gltt'mish), a. [< gloom + -ish 1 . Cf. 
glummish, ghmpish.] Gloomy. Davies. 

With toole sharp poincted woo boarde and peruod hla own© 

That stood in his loaning front gloommieh malleted only a* 
Stanihwret, JEneld, 111. 04a 

gloomth (glttmth), n. [< gloom + -th.] Gloomi- 
ness. [Rare.] 

The gloomth at abbeys and cathedrals. 

Walpole , Letters, m. 4a 

Strawberry, with all its painted glass and gloomth, look- 
ed aa gay when I came home as Mrs. Cornelia’s ball room. 

Walpole, Letters, HL SSL 



, Seven Gables, xviii. 


Those wore tram without 
The growing miseries, which Adam aaw 
Already In part, though hid In Shade. 

Milton, EL, x. 7ia 

2. Affected with, characterised by, or express- 
ing gloom ; weaxing the aspect of sorrow ; de- 
pressed or depressing; melancholy; doleful r 
as, a gloomy countenance ; a gloomy prospect. 



It Happened about this tint that pabUo mate^m basked 
iwy lB ufc idton, AFriend of Ma n kind . 

:e gloomy a Ufe moat fsvourably 
J5T. Sp encer , 


dronmstaikoed. 


■fern. L 

darknem .- 



, Bata of Ethics, 1 71. 

. L Dim, dusky, cloudy, cheerless, lowering. See 

•f.-'S. Mom*, Splenetic. etc. (see sullen)’, sad, 

melancholy, downcast, de pre ssed, disheartened, dlspirlt- 
ed, despondent, down-hearted; disheartening, dispirit- 
ing, threatening, doleful. 

‘ , 0 . i . ; pret. and 
[V». of gtope-1 
>v. Eng.] 

i. [HE. glopen a OFries. glum a 
glupen, gluypen, watch, lie in 
wait for,D. gluipen, sneak, a LG. glupen, look 
askance at ; cf . gloppen.] To gaze in alarm ; be 
terrified. 

The god man glyfte with that glam & gloved for noyte. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris^ 1L 849. 

glopet, ». [ICE. ; < glope , «.] Astonishment ; 
fear. 

O, my hart la ryasnd in a glope. 

For this nobyUe (ythand thou shalle hare a droppe. 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 146. 

glopnet. v. Same najjtoppen. 

ptpnedlyt, adv. [ME., ? glopned , pp. of glop- 
nen (see gloppen ), + -Jy*.] In fear or astonish- 
ment. 

Ful erly those aungelex this hathel they ruthon, 

A aiopntdlp on Oodeg halne gait hym vpryse. 

# Alliterative Poems (Sd. Mon1a\ 1L 896. 

(glop'n), v. [< ME. glopnen, < Icel. 
jmo, look downeaBt; a secondary fprm of 
the verb represented by glope , v.] t intrant. 
To be in fear; gaze in alarm or astonishment; 
look downcast. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thane glopnede the glotone and glorede un-falre 
He gapede. Merit Arthur* (E. E. T. 8.), 
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< gloriari, boast, glory: see glory, *.] A state 
or the act of glorying ; a sense of triumph; 
vainglory. 

Glory, or internal gloriation or triumph of the mind, la 
the passion which prooeedeth from the imagination or 
conception of our own power above the power of him that 
oontendeth with us. Uobbes, Human Nature, lx. | L 

gloriedt (glfi'rid), o. [< glory + -erf 2 .] Held 
in glory or honor ; honored. 

If old reapeot, 

As I suppose, towards your onoti gloried friend, 

My son, now captive, hither hath Inform'd 
Your younger feet, ... say if he be here. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 834. 

glorification (gl6'ri-fi-ka'Bhon), n. [*= F. glo- 
rification bs Sp. glorification a= Pg. glorificaydo 
as It. glorificagione, < LL. gbnjicatto(n - ), < glo- 
ri1ioare t glorify: Bee glorify .] 1. The act of 
glorifying, or of ascribing glory and honor to 
a person or thing. 

Not a few others, it must bo owned, indulged In the 
high-flown glorification of the reign of pence to come be- 
cause the Exhibition was the special enterprise of the 
Prince Consort, and they had a natural aptitude for the 
production of oonrUy strains. 

J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xxL 

Contemporary foreigners ... are unanimous in their 
glorification of Henryw^arsona] and mental gifts. 



Flower of Ginnom superb*. 


n. trans. To terrify; astonish; 
[Prov. Eng.] 


L 1074. 
surprise. 


Thowe wenys to glopyns me with thy gret word ex I 

Morte Arthur* (K E. T. B.X L 2680 l 

gloret (glor), v. i. [Also in var. (dial.) form 
glour, glower , q. v. ; < ME.nloren, a parallel form 
to glaren: see glared.'] To glare; glower. 

Why glare thyn eyes In thy heade? Why waggest thou 
thy heed, aa though thou were very angry? 

Palsgrave, Acolaatus. ( HaUUoeU .) 


Bomenmea ii nap t, a greeny gui 
Would get his gullet oram'a so f 
Aa t’ make him giore and gasp fc 
T. Ward , England’s 


Sometimes it hap’t, a greedy gull 
t oram'a ao full 

) for wind. 

1’a Befonnatlon, 1L 

gloria (gld'ri-ft), n. [L., glory: see glory.] 1. 
In liturgies, the great doxology (Gloria in Ex- 
celsis) or tne lesser doxology (Gloria Patri). 
Bee below. 


1 and Modern Hist, p. 247. 
2. An ascription of glory ; a formula of glori- 
fying; specifically, a gloria or doxology. 

In their tabernacle and in the temple, which were their 
places of worship, they offered sacrifice and sang hymns 
and praises and glorification* of God. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, 11. 2. 
Tho glorification in the close was in common, to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost WatcHand, Works, V. 881. 

8. The state of being glorified or raised to 
glory; exaltation to honor and dignity. 

it Is sublymed to so myohe hlgntta of plorylcaeioun, It 
schsl come that it schtu be a medloyn incorruptible al- 
moost aa heuene aboue. 

Book of Quint* Burnt* (ed. Purulvall), p. 4. 
Wo all look for the glorification, not only of our souls, 
but bodies, in the life to come. 

Bp. Atterbury , Sermons, IL xlx. 

4. A celebration or jubilation : as, to hold a 
glorification over a victory. [Colloq.] 
gloriner (gl6'ri-fl-6r), n. One who glorifies, 
extols, or ascribes glory and honor to a person 
or thing. 

That, too (the gymnaalnm], haa boon tested thoroughly, 
and even the most enthusiastic of Its early glorificn are 
now ready to admit that it has been found wanting. 

W. Matthau , Getting on In the World, p. 844. 

glorify (glo'ri-fi), v . ; pret. and pp. glorified , 
[< ME. glmxfien , < OF. glort- 


Starr 

whorled leaves terminating in tendrils by whioh 
they climb, and with large and beautiful red or 
yellow flowers. ^ 

There are three 
species, of trop- 
ical Asia and 
Africa, cultivat- 
ed in green- 
houses. 

gloriosert (gio- 
ri-6's6r),». [Ir- 
reg. as glorio- 
90 + -eri.] A 
boaster. 

Emptle veaaells 
haue the highest 
sounds, hollowe rockes tho loudest ecchooa, and prat- 
tling glorioters the smallest performance of courage. 

< Jreene , Menaphon, p. 88. 

glorioaot (gld-ri-6'so), n. [It.: see glorious .] 
A boaster; a glorioser. Danes. 

Horae wise men thought Ills Holinesno did forfeit a par- 
cel of hla Infallibility In giving credit to such a Glorioco. 
vaunting that with three thousand Souldiers he would 
beat all the English out of Ireland. 

Puller, Worthies, Devon (I. 284). 

glorious (gld'ri-us), a. [< ME. glorious , glorias, 

< OF. glorias, glorious, glorieus, F. gloneux s 
Pr. glorias 8 Sp. Pg. It. glorioso , < L. gloriosus , * 
full of glory, famous, renowned, full of boast- 
ing, boastful, vainglorious, < gloria , glory, fame, 
vainglory: nee gl<*ry.] 1. Full of glory; char- 
acterized by attributes, qualities, or achieve- 
ments that are worthy of or receive glory; of 
exalted excellence or splendor; illustrious ; re- 
splendent. 

Yet will I not this Work of mine gluo o’re. 

The Labour's great; my Courage yet la more ; 

Ther's nothing Glorious but in ns ’ " x 
Sylvester, tr. of I)u 1 


Ther's nothing Glorious but Is bard to get 

i Bortas's Weeks, 11., The Magnlfloenoe. 


pi>r. glorifying. [< ME. glortfien , < OF. glon- 
1 .how my»eBd«mareIy in my Mat In i the vlihge church, (for F. glorifier = Pr. glorifiar, glorifiettr = 8p. 
boviiw «t the aiwi«._or Wing jriU. rayjaee hld In m, '«urifiear = It. glorifieare, l LL. f,l,>HJIcare, 


u, or kneoflng with my face hid In my 
W. U . Bollock, Now Republic, lv. 1 

2. A musical setting of one of these doxolo- 
gies. — 8. In general, a doxology or ascription 
of praise. — 4. In cedes, art, a glory : often in- 
correctly used for halo or aureole — Gloria in Ex- 
oalsla. the hymn or chant beginning in Latin with the 
words Qlariain Rvorteis Dfo(Glory in the highest to God), 
and In the English version with Glory l* to God on high. 
The first two clauses are given in Luke U. 14, as sung by 
angels ; and both thia shorter form, aa sung In obnrohea 
In early times and still In use In some Oriental offices, 
and the enlarged form are therefore known as the angelic 
hymn. In some Eastern liturgies it atanda at the begin- 
ning of the euchariatle office. In Western rites It is found 
at the beginning of mass, after the Introlt and kyrio, and 
before the collect, as in the Roman missal, and afso in the 
Use of Barum and in the Anglican Prayer-Book of 1549. In 
revisions of the Anglican Prayer-Book since 1662 It has 
stood at the end of the Communion Office, after commu- 
nion and a prayer of thanksgiving. In the American Prayer- 
Book It U also an alternate to the Gloria Patri after the 
last psalm at Morninguad Evening Prayer. In the Greek 


Church It is used i 


the psalms called lands («W) 


the short hymn, 11 Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost As it was in the beginning, Is 
now. and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 1 * (In 
the Latin form, “ Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spirttui Sancto. 
Stout trat in prinoinio, et nunc, et temper, et in moula 
smoulorum. Amen. ') Thia ascription has been used 
since very early times in both the Eastern and Western 
churches. Also called the lemr doxology.— COorih Tibi, 
the brief doxology — in Latin," Gloria tint, Domino": In the 
English verston/'Glonr be to thee, O Lord "-aaid after the 
announcement of the utanioal gospel in Roman Catholic 
and Anglican olrarohes. In the Eastern Church the form 
is, M Gl«y be to thee, O Lord, glory to thee" («o£a<roi, Kd- 
mc, 66£ a wot), and this is repeated after the gospel. In the 
Hast the Gloria TIM Is as old aa the fifth century or older; 
in the West It is not mentioned till later. 

^riabtat o. [< glory + -«Ne.] 

Glorious, or to be gloried in. 

Job, of all we read, was the most confident a! his own 
integrity, which, indeed, was rare and ^fsKrtla^^ 

gtarlftttant (gl6-ri fe # shgn), n [s=OF. aloriaUon 
m I&h 'g hrk m one, < L. gkfi@tio(n-), a boasting, 


plonfitm 

glonfy, < gloriflcus , full of glory, < L. gloria \ 
glory, + facore, make.] I, trans. 1. To give 
or ascribe glory or honor to ; magnify and exalt 
with praises. 

Right so shal youre light lighten biforo men, that they 
may seen youre goodeworkes and ylonfi# youre fader that 
is in bevene. Chaucer , I*arson‘s Tala 

And when ye people saw it they main ailed A glorified 
God, whiehe nail given such power to men. 

Bib le qf 1661, Mat lx. & 
Yon rid, you spurr’d him. 

And glorified your wit*, the more ye wrong’d him. 

Fleteher, Spanish Curate, v. 2. 

2. To make glorious; exalt to a state of glory. 
The God of our fathers hath glorified his Son Joaus. 

Acta 11L 13. 

And now, 0 Father, iilorify thou me with thine own self 
with the glory which I liad with thee before the world waa. 

John xviL 6. 
Nothing 

More nlorififs the noble and the valiant 
Than to despise contempt. 

Beau, and PL, Laws of Candy, ill. 2. 

8. To raise to a higher quality, condition, or 
consideration; make finer; improve; embel- 
lish; refine. 

To glorify a Wall 

With tapestry seats is womanish, say L 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 64. 
Bums, Wordsworth, Whittier, . . . have known how to 
glorify common life and every-day people with tho charm 
of romance. J. P. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 187. 

n.t intrans. To vaunt; boast; exult. 

Of this msyst thou glorifi*. Chaucer, TroQus, Hi. 188. 
gloriole (gl5'ri-dl), ». [= F. gloriole, < L. glo- 
riola, dim. of gloria, glory: see glory. For the 
sense, of. aureole .] A glory. 

Sappho, with that gloriole 
Of ebon hair on calmSd brows. 

‘Mr*. B row n ing, Vision of Poet*. 

Gloriosa (glfi-ri-d'sft), n. [NL., fern, of L. glori- 
osu8 f glorious : see glorious.] A genus of tuber- 
ous-rooted liliaceous plants, with opposite or 


A glorious Church is like a Magnlfloeut Feast 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 84. 
Glorious my lover waa unto my sight, 

Most beautiful. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 881. 
2f. Full of boasting; boastful; vainglorious; 
haughty; ostentatious. 

Glorious gifts and foundations are like sacrifices with- 
out salt, ana but the painted sepulchres of alma 

Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 
Come, y* are a glorious ruffian, and run proud 
(If the Ring's headlong graces. 

Chapman, Buasy d'Ambols, lit L 

He brings with him . . . the name of a soldier ; whioh 
how well and how soon ho hath earned, would in mo seem 
glorious to rehearse. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, L L 

3f. Eager for, or striving after, glory or dis- 
tinction. 

Most miserable 
la the desire that's glorious. 

Shak., Cymbellne, L 7. 

I am not watchful to do ill. 

Nor glorious to pnrsuc It still. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, hr. 2. 

4. Recklessly jolly ; hilarious ; elated : gener- 
ally applied to a tipsy person. [Oolloq.j 
Kings may lx* blest, tint Tam was glorious, 

O’er a' the 111 b o’ life victorious. 

Bums, Tam o' Shanter. 
~Byn. L Prominent, distinguished, famous, magnificent, 
grand, splendid, radiant, brilliant, 
gloriously (gl<Vri-UH-li), adv. [< ME. glorious- 
ly, gloryousltrhe ; < glorious + -fo 2 .] In a glori- 
ous or illustrious manner, (a) With great renown, 
dignity, or magnificence , Illustriously ; splendidly. 

And al the puple Joyede in alio thingis that weren glo- 
riously don of him. Wyclif, Luke xlli. 17 (Oxf.X 

The glose 1 gloss 1 gloryousliche was wry to wyth a gylt 
penne. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 16. 

The house Is most magnificently built without, nor less 
gloriously furnish’d within. Bvclyn, Diary, Oct 17, 1644. 
(6f) Boastfully ; vauntiugly ; ostentatiously. 

By tills hand, I protest to yon, slgnior, I speak it not 
gloriously, nor out of affectation. 

B. Jtmson, Every Man out of his Humour, IL 1. 
(c) Hilariously ; with reckless jollity. 

Drink, and be mad then ; tls your country bids ! 
Gloriously drunk obey tb* important call f 

Cowper , Task, tv. 610. 

glorlonsnsss (gld'ri-us-nes), n. [< ME. glori- 
ousnesse; < glorious + -ness.] Tho statu or qual- 
ity of being glorious. 

Among them also that are good, euerle ono. as he hath 
in this vsed himselfe. so shal lie excull other in the glori- 
ous*** of his new bociye. •/. UdaU, On 1 Cor. xv. 

glory (glS'ri), n. ; pi. glories (.*!*)• t< X®. glory, 
g forte = D. glorie = G. Dan. glorie = Bw. gloria, 
glory, halo, < OF. gUme , later gloire, Vs gloire 
ss Pr. Sp. Pg. It. gloria, < L. gloria, glory, fame, 
renown, praise, honor, pride, vaunting, boast- , 
ying,prob.orig. *oloria, *clos\a, nearly b Gr. sAty , 





glory 

rumor, report, fame, glory, m Rush. 
slava, fame, glory (> ult. E. Slav, Slave 1 , filar?*, 
q. v.), s Hkt. grams, glory; akin to L. in-clutns , 
in-cUlu*. renowned, famous (as Gt. k X vr6g = Skt. 
grata, renowned, = AH. Mud, E. loud), clucu(t-)tt f 
clten( l-)s, a dependent, a client (>ult. E. rlu nl ) ; 
all from the verb repr. by L. duere , hear ono- 
4W»lf KjM)kcii of, 1 k» reported or esteemed, = Gr. 
JcA/f «\ hear, hear oneself spoken of, = Kush. nlu- 
matc, hear, =Hkt. f gru, hear: see loud.'] 1. 
Exalted praise, honor, or distinction accorded 
by common consent to a person or thing ; hon- 
orable fame; renown; celebrity. 

Tn thin falre wise they travelld long yfero, 

Through many hard assayed whluh <lltl Iwtido ; 

Of which he honour atUl away did hearo, 

And apred Ills glory through all country*^ wide. 

Spenser, F. (£ II. I 86. 

He (Edward ITT. | never won great Battel, of which he 
wou many, but he presently gave the Glory of it to (Jod by 
publick Thanksgiving. linker, ChroniriuM, p. lift. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray , Elegy. 

His Majesty would send a great force from home to re- 
cover the tarnished glory of the British arms, and to drive 
the French out of the Americas. 

Thackeray, Virginian i, 1. 100. 

2. A state of greatness or renown ; exaltation ; 
magnificence; pomp. 

Tyros, now called Hur (wIiomo </lttrie Is sufficiently biased 
by the Prophets Esay and Eacchlel). 

Purrhas, Pilgrimage, p. 00. 

They thought that the days of their ancient glory wore 
about to return, and that they were to renew their oaroer 
•of triumph over the unbelievers. Irving , Granada, p. 102. 

3. Brightness; splendor; luster; brilliancy. 

There is one glurji of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars : tor one star differ- 
ent from another star lit glory. 1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Made them (the lilllsj aflame with a glory Iraynnd that 
of aiuliur and timothy at. George Eliot , Adam Bode, IL 301 . 

4. The eternal splendor and happiness of hea- 
ven ; celestial bliss. 

Here bo tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thuo hi Helicon, . . . 

Whilst thou, bright saint, high stt'st In glory. 

Milton, Kp. M. of Win. 

Tite souls of ImjI lovers are at their death mode perfect In 
holiuess, and do immediately pass into glory. 

Shorter Catechism , ana 37. 

G. Distinguished honor or ornament; that of 
which one boasts or may boast; Unit, of which 
one is or may be proud; peculiar distinction; 
pride. 

1 >u ring which time hor powre she did display 
Through all this Kealuie, the glory of her sex, 

And flrat taught men u woman to obny. 

Sj tenser, F. Q., II. x. 2a 

Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the rlml- 
•dees' excellency, shall ho os when God overthrew Hodotn 
and Gomorrah. Isa. xill. in. 

His disgrace is to be called boy ; but Ills glory Is to sub- 
duo men. Shak . , U L h, 1. 2. 

This (binocular perspootlvel Is arilflclally given only iu 
the stereoscope, and is the glory of tills little instrument. 

be Conte, Sight, p. 144. 

*6. All attribute, adjunct, cdiaracteristic, qual- 
ity, or action that renders glorious or illustri- 
ous: chiefly in the plural: as, the glones of a 
< great reign ; the glones of the stage. 

Dr. Trundle . . . had begun to look up to orcliiepisco 
pal splendour, and the gUtries of Lambeth, or at any rate 
•of Bishopthorpe. Trollope , Barchester Towers, ML 

The tall amaryllis puts forth crimson and yellow gltme* 
In the Helds, rivaling the pomp of King Solomon. 

Mr*. Gaskstl, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxvlll. 

7. A state of glorying; exultant elation; vaiu- 
glory. 

I will punish ... the glory of hia high looks. 

Isa. x. 12. 

In military commanders and soldiers, vain glory is an 
•essential point; for as Iren sharpens Iron, so by glory one 
•courage simrpeneth another. 

Baton, Vatu Glory (od. 1887). 
A little glory in a soldier’s mouth 
Is writ-becoming. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, L 1. 

There Is a certain robust felicity about old Hobbes's 
saying thHt It (laughter] is a sudden glory , or sense of end- 
uiency above others and our former selves. 

Dr. John Brown, John Leech. 

■8f. Pride of purpose ; laudable ambition. 

The success of those wars was too notable to be un 
known to your ears, which all worthy fame hath glory to 
•^omu unto. Sir P. Sidney. 

9. In religious symbolism, a mark of great dig- 
nity, ooiiHiHtiug' of a combination of the nim- 
bus and the aureola — that in. of the luminous 
halo (nimbus) encircling the head of the Deity, 
of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, and more ramy 
and less properly of saints, etc., and the radi- 
ance or luminous emanation (aureola) encopv 
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passing the whole person. Popularly, it is 
frequently confounded with the nimbus. See 
aureola , nimbus . 

But every knight 
beheld his fel- 
low's face 
As In a glory. 

Tennyson, Holy 
LGralL 

10. A con- 
centered buret 
of sunlight 
through clouds, 
as after a 
storm ; a sun- 
burst; a lumi- 
nous glow of re- 
flected light up- 
on clouds. 

It seems possible 
thst glories may be 
due to a cause 
somewhat analo- 
gous to that which 
produces the spuri- 
ous rainbows. 

Tail, Light, ft 107. 

Glide, hand of 


jgox^r. fbseeinde. 



Slaty.— Figure of Christ, fn^ule of Cathe- 
dnd of Angoultme, France i uth century. 

Old Glory, 

the American flag. [Colloq. ] — Order Of Glory {Nishan If 
tikar), an order of the Ottoman empire, Instituted by Mah- 
moud n. In 188L-~ To be In one's glory, to be in the full 
gratlfloation of one's pride, vanity, etc. ** Byn. L Fame, 
Jtnunm, Honor, Glory . Fame Is simply report, repute, 
whereby ono is made widely known for what one la. does, 
etc. ; it may ku good or bad, and is thus essentially the 
same as celebrity : as, an evil fame attaches to all traitors. 
Ecnuwn expresses the same idea through the notion that 
one is named again and again by the same persons and 
continually by newpcmoiis ; it may Imj bad, but Is gci tend ly 
good. Fame may he a weak word, hut renown Is always 
strong. Honor is the least external of these words, In- 
dicating often only a respectful frame of mind toward 
another : as, to bold one in honor. The word, however, 
sometimes has the moaning of a wide and excellent fame. 
It In tlie only one of the series that means acts or words of 
tribute. Glory is superlative fame or honor, but not ne- 
cessarily of wide extent, Bee famous. 

It Is usual for us, when wo would take off from the fame 
and reputation of an action, to ascribe it to vainglory, and 
a desire of fame in the actor. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 256. 
Who, for the poor renoim of being smart, 

Would leave a sting within a brother's heart 

Young, Love of Fame, 1. 113. 
In lark and nightingale we see what honor hath humility. 

Montiftnnery, Humility. 

I have touch’d the lilghest point of all my greatness; 

And, from tliat full meridian of niy glorg , 

I haste now to my setting. Shak., Hen. VIII., 11L 2. 

glory 1 (glo'ri), r . ; pret.. and pp. gloried, ppr. 
glorying. [< ME. glarivn, < OF. gUrrier == Pr. 
Bit Pg. gloriar == It. glorUrrc, < L. gloriari, 
glory, IxniHt, < gloria, glory, vaunting : gee 
gUnryi, w.J I, tulrans . 1. To exult; rejoice: 
always with tn. 

Thou gloriest in the name and title of a Chrtatyan man : 
why yeldest thou not unto Christ that thou owest him 
by reason of thy profession ? J. Udall , On Mark xiL 

Glory ye in his holy name. Fs. ev. 3. 

To be “porplext In faith" is one thing, to glory in por- 
plcxlty is another. H. A r . Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 275. 

2. To bo boastful; exult arrogantly: always 
with in. 

The human reason and Judgment ... Is too apt to 
lxmat, and glory in Itself. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 

The Jews had the wisdom of their Traditions which 
they gloried m, and despised the Son of God himself 
when he come to alter them. Stittingjtest, Sermons, I. liL 

2I.t trans. To make glorious; glorify; mag- 
nify and honor. 

The troop 

That gloried Venus on her wedding day. 

Greene and bodge, Looking Glass for Loud, and Eng.,p. 118. 
How he thst glories Heaven with an honour 
Covets to glorify himself with honesty. 

B. Davenport, City NighUOsp, L 

glory 2 !, v . t. [ME. gloryyn, < 'glare (cf. gloar- 
fat , glory-fat), a var. or gUtir, Be. glaur,' mud, 
filth: see glair , glaur.’] To defile; make dirty. 

Gloryyn, or wythe onolene thynge defoylyn [var. de- 
fylynl maoulo, deturpo. Prompt. Part., p. 100. 

glory-hole (glo'ri-hSl). ft. 1. An opening 
through which the interior of a furnace can be 
seen and reached . — 2. A place for hiding away 
things prized ; also, a cupboard for domestic 
utensils, as brooms, etc. [Colloq. and provin- 
cial.] 

You can bring out your old ribbon-box. . . . It’s a char- 
ity to clear out your glory-Koks once In a while. 

Mr*. A. D. T. Whitney, We Girls. 

glory-pea (glo'ri-pe), n. A plant of the genus 
Clianfkus. 


gloaot, *»• and v. A Middle English form of glom 
(and of gloasft). 

glOflOrt, a. A Middle English form of glozer 
(and of glosser*). 

gloss 1 (glos), ft. [Not in ME.; < Icel. gloui, a 
blase (of. gws, finery, as ODan. glis, glimmer). = 
Sw. dial. gUisa, a glowing, dawning, becoming 
light, ss MUG. glose, a glow, gleam; with the 
verb Sw. dial. gUma, glow, shine, *= MLG. 
glosen as MUG. glosen, also glosten, G. dial. 
glosten , glow, shine; an extension, with verb- 
formative s, of Icel. glda as Sw. Dan. glo as E. 
glow : see glow . In the fig. sens© (del. 2) the 
word blonds with gloss*, 8.] 1. A superficial 
lustrous smoothness, with soft changing re- 
flections. due to the nature of the material, as 
distinguished from polish , which is artificially- 
produced; in general, any glistening smooth- 
ness, natural or artificial: aB,tho gloss of satin, 
of hair, of paint, etc. 

Our garments, being, ai they were, drenched in the Me, 
hold notwithstanding their freahneM and yhmes. 

Shak., Tempest, IL 1. 

Her hair 

In glos* and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 

The glaslng operation Is performed entirely by the fric- 
tion of any smooth substance upon the doth; and to ren- 
der the gloss brighter, a small quantity of bleached wax Is 
previously robbed over tho surface. Ure, Diofc., I. 576. 

Hence— 2. External show; a specious appear- 
ance or representation. 

The over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all Ills gloss of former honour. 

Shak., 1 Hem VI., ftv. 4. 

Thore Is a sort of gloss upon Ingeuious falsehoods that 
dassles tho Imagination. 

Burke, Vind. of Nat Sodety, Pret 
All that gives gloss to sin, all gay 
Light folly, past with youth away. 

Scott, Bokeby, J. 9. 

Goafs-halr gloss. SeegooD. 
gloss 1 (glos), v. t. [< glossi, ft.] 1. To give a 
superficial liiHter to; make smooth and shining: 
as, to gloss cloth ; to gloss a horse’s coat. Hence 
— 2. To impurt a specious appearance to ; hide 
under a smooth false show. 

Christians have handsomely nlmml the deformity of 
death. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, 1U. 


Gloss o'er my fallings, paint me with a grace 
That Low bdiolds, pul meaning in my face. 

Crabbe, Works, VIIL » 

gloss 2 (glos), n . [In ME. glose (me glose ) ; the 
mod. E. gloss is directly from the LL. glossa 
(ML. also gtosa), an obsolete or foreign difficult 
word requiring explanation, later applied to the 
explanation itself, < Gr. y'Moaaa, Attic y?,urra f 
the tongue, a tongue or language, an obsolete 
or foreign word requiring explanation.] I. A 
word in tho text of an author, especially a for- 
eign author, requiring explanation . [Rare. ] — 
2. The explanation, translation, or definition of 
such a word ; an explanatory note or remark 
upon some word or passage in a text, espe- 
cially one written in the margin, or, as was the 

f iraetice with the earliest glosses, between tho 
ines. Such glosses, usually as explanations of Iatln, 
Greek, or Hebrew words in the vernacular Teutonic, Cri- 
tic, or Romanic tongues, or as Latin equivalents of words 
In these tongues, abound in medieval literature, and are 
phllologioally among Its most Important remalnx 
The works touching books are two; first, libraries; . . . 
secondly, new editions of authors, with more correct Im- 
pressions, more faithful translations, more profitable 
* mi. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 108. 

There's something in thy looks I cannot read ; 


[Prithee bel thy own gloss, and make me know 
That doubuultext. Shirley, Grateful Servant, L 2. 

The Farlament, he salth, made thir Covnant like Manna, 
agreeable to evenr mans Palat. This is another of his 
glosses upon the Covnant Milton, Elkonoklastea, xlilL 
We can only conceive that the line must have been 
added as a gum in some copy, printed or manuscript 
which was oonsultod by QuirinL 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 847. 

Hence — 3. An artfully misleading or false ex- 
planation. 

They could wrest 

Pervert and poison sll they hear, or see, 

With senseless glome. B. Jonmm, Poetaster, Int 
These with false Glosses feed their own Ill-nature, 

And turn to Libel what was meant a Satire. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ISpIL 
Sacred flosses, notes appended to words or phrases oc- 
curring In the Scripture*. QUm Is sometimes used to 
designate a glossary or collection of sue}} notes. There 
are two famous cdleotlons of ancient glosses on the Vul- 
gate, the Qlosea Ordinaria and the woeea IntoHinearis. 
«8yn. 8. Comment, etc. See remark, n 
gloss 2 (glos), o. (In ME.flrfcwen (see gloze,v. ): < ML. 
glossare (also glosare), gloss, explain, < LL. alo$* 
*a,agloss: see gloss*, n. In the fig. use (de&£)> 



the word touches {floss 1 , r.J X. fra**. 1. To ex- 
plain by a gloss or marginal note; translate; 
hence, to render clear and evident by com- 
ments ; illustrate; comment upon. 

In parchment then, lame aa fete fields, he draws 
Assurances, big as gUmfd civil laws. Donne. 

There is another collection of proverbs made by the 
Marquis of Bantlllana. They are, however, neither 
rhymed nor giomd , bat simply arranged In alphabeti- 
cal order. Tieknor, Span. LlC, I. S4L 

There are several Latin manuscripts glossed more or less 
copiously with explanatory Irish words. 

JSneye. Brit.. V. 30ft. 

Hence — 2. To give a specious appearance to; 
Tender specious and plausible; palliate by fab- 
ricated representation. 

You have the srt to gloss the foulest cause. Philips. 

IL tntrans. To comment; write or make ex- 
planatory remarks. 

Bat no men can glome upon this text sfter that manner ; 
lor the prophet says, Bo shepherd shall pitch his fold 
thare, nor shall any man pass through it for ever. 

Dr. H. More, Def. of Philos. Cabbala, ill 

glossa (glos'jl), n . ; pi. gltmcB (-5). [NL., < Gr. 
yActooa, Attic y^urra, the tongue : see glass 2 , n.] 

1. In aitai., the tongue. — 2. In entom., an appen- 
dage of the ligula, situated at its tip, which may 
be median and single or paired with a fellow, 
and may bo placed between lateral paraglossn. 
Bee cut under mouth-part 
glossagra (glo-sag'rfif), n. [< Gr. yluooa, the 
tongue, 4- aypa, seizure, as in n66aypa, the gout 
in the feet (boo podagra ), whonoe used in other 
compounds ( chiragra , etc.) as meaning 'gout.’] 
Same as glossalgia. 

tflofisalgia (glo-sal'ji-ft), n. [< Gr. yteooa, the 
tongue, 4- a^yof f pain.] In pathol., neuralgia 
in the tongue. 

glouan, glosdn (ttlos'an, -in), «. [Cf. gUu- 
sock.} Local English names of the coalfish. 
Also glassin , glashan , glassock. 
glofisanthrax (glo-san'thraks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yAutoaa, the tongue, 4- AvOpaf, a carbuncle.] A 
disease in horses and cattle characterized by 
malignant carbuncles in the mouth, and espe- 
cially on the tongue. 
glOBSarla. n. Plural of glossarium. 
gloflsarial (glo-ea'ri-al), a. [< glossary + -al.] 
Relating to, connected with, or of the naturo 
of a glossary. 

In the glossarial index of former editions, the reader 
ha® merely been presented with a long list of words, and 
references to the passages where they occur. 

Boswell, Advertisement 
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explain, < LL. glosda, a gloss: sec gtes.l 1. 
The writer of a gloss; aglossarist; a scholiast. 

And ff you ask how many will do it, oourteous John 
Semeoa, the learned gloeeator, will tell you. 

BoyU, Works, VI. 31^ 

The whole verse Is perhaps the addition of on allegoris- 
ing gkmator. Bnoye. Brit, XIII. 700. 

The codified law— Manu and his glossators -embraced 
originally a much smaller body of usage than had l*een 
imagined. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 7. 

2. Specifically, one of a class of jurists in the 
middle ages who wrote short notes or glosses 
on the Corpus Juris Civt lis. 
gloss-buffed (glos'buft), a. Buffed or polished 
on the wheel with rottenstono and oil, or with 
dry chalk. 

glouectomy (glo-sek'tfi-mi), w . r< Gr. yhtxraa, 
tongue, + hm$4. a cutting out, < ncrlpvrtv, itcra - 
tteiv, Out out. < «, out, 4- rfftvrtv , r apuv, cut.] 
In sura ., excision of the tongue, 
glossed (gloat), p. a. [Fp.ot gloss 1 , v.} In mtom., 
having a smooth and silky luster reflecting a 
color different from that of the surface on which 
it appears to be : as, glossed with white or blue. 
Such appearances are generally due to exceed- 
ingly minute hairs or points on the surfaco. 
glosser 1 (glos'Cr), n. t< 0 l(ml + -or 1 .] A pol- 
isher ; one who gives a luster to something. 
glosser 2 (glos'dr), n. [< gloss 2 + -erl. Cf. 
id glossator.} A 


glozcr and glossator.} 
glossarist. 


writer of glosses; a 


Savigny . . . defend! hii favourite glossers In the best 
manner he oan ; . . . rbut,] without much acquaintance 
with the ancient glossers, one may presume to think that 
. ... — tneir deficiencies . . . 


glossarlan (glo-si'ri-an), ». 

A glossarist. 


t to Shakespeare. 

[< glossary + -an.} 


The qualifications of the ideal glossariaru 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVIL 14ft. 

glouarist (glogVrtat), n. [< glomary + -«t.] 

1. A writer of a gloss or commentary. 

The glossarist cites that passage of the Klectra apropos 
of whioh wo know that Aristophanes wrote hla comment 
Amer. Jour. PkUoL, VL 100. 

2. One who prepares or compiles a glossary, 
glossarium (glo-sfi'ri-um), ft.; pi .glossaria (-£). 

[NL., < Gr. yfaxroa, a tongue. Cf. glossary.} 
In entom., the long slender labrum of a mos- 
ouito or other predatory dipterous insect. 
gmmry (glos 'a -ri), ».; pi. glossaries (-riz). 
[ss F.glossaire us Bp. glosario us Pg. It. glossa- 
ry a G. glossar, < LL. glossarium , a glossary, 

< gloma , a gloss: see gloss 2 .} A collection of 
glosses or explanations of words, especially of 
words not in general use. as those of a dialect, 
a locality, or an art or science, or of particular 
words used by an old or a foreign author; a 
vocabulary or dictionary of limited scope. 

He spells them true hy Intuition's light, 

And needs no glossary to oet him right 

Cowper , Needless Alarm. 
Shakespeare stands lees In need of a glossary to moat 
New Englanders than to many a native of the ola country. 

Lowell, Study Windows. 

•SjXL Dictionary, Lexicon, etc. Bee vocabulary. 
‘OlOflM.ta (glo-s&'t$), n. pi. [NL., nent. pL of 
glossatus, tongued: see giossate.} A division of 
insects, containing those with suctorial mouth- 
parts and a spiral tongue between reflexed pal- 
pi, corresponding to the order LepidopUrra. Fa- 
oriotus. 

gloasate (glos'&t), a. [< NL. glossat iiatongued, 

< Gr. yXtooa, tongue: see gloss 2 .} Having a 
tongue or gl ossa; in entom., haustellate, as dis- 
tinguished from mandibulate; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Qlossata. 

.glossator (glo-s&'tgr), n. [as F. glossateur (OF. 
gloseor, gloseur)us Bp. glosador ss It. glosatore , 
glossators, < ML. glossator , < glossare, gloss, 


In explaining the Fandeots 

must require a perpetual exercise oi our tunny ana pa- 
tience. nations, Introd. to Lit of Europe, I. L ft 72. 

In both laws [civil and cononl the opinions of the gloss- 
era are often cited aa of equal authority with the letter of 
the law or canon. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 307. 
gloufolt, o. [< gloss 1 + -/«/.] Glossy; shin- 
ing. 

Clasping hi! well-otrang limbs with gUmrfull steel e. 

Marston, Hophonisbo, I. 2. 

GloSSiC (glos'ik), n. [< Gr. ytoooa, the tongue, 
a language, + -ic . ] A phonetic system of Hpell- 
ing invented by Alexander J. Ellis, intended to 
be used concurrently with the existing English 
orthography (which he calls Nomw, t. c., 'cus- 
tomary’). in order to remedy some of its de- 
fects without changing its alphabetic form or 
detracting from its value, it is based on the prin- 
ciple of uniformly using for each sound the letter or di- 
graph that happens to be most commonly used for such 
sound in the existing orthography. The following ore the 
vowel notations with their equivalents In the system of 
this dictionary, and such of the consonant combinations 
os differ from those of that aystem. An inverted period 
after a vowel marks It as accented. 


■otolty. 

F. glossocdle , < 
a tumor.] In 


Glossic 


Hid. 

Glottic. 


Diet. 

Glottic 
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rr medial. 


The following Is a specimen of Ulosslc : 

Ingglish Oloslk konval’x whatever pnwnunslai a shen Is 
Intended bol dhi reiter. Oloslk huokB kan dhairfoar bee 
maid too lmpaar*t risee*vd aarthoalpi too aul feeders. 

A. J. Ellis. 

n. A bivalve mollusk of the 


1B1UUT UWOOKHC. 

OlOMUUs (glos'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Ok 
-idw.} A family of siphonate bivalv 


glOfifiid (glos' 
f amily (l 

< Qlossus + 
Lve mol- 

luski, the heart-obcklos or heart-shells, typified 
by the genus Glossy*. They have a cordlform shell 
with suhsplral beaks, 2 cardinal and typiqplly 2 lateral 
teeth in each valve, the muscular Impressions narrow, and 
the pallial lftie simple. The species ore not numerous. 
Also called Jsocardtidos. 

glossily (glos'i-li), adv. In a glossy manner. 

glossin, h. See glossan . 

Olowdaa (glo-sl'nft), «. [NL., < Gr. yUtooa, 
tongue, + 4na.} 1. A {genus of dipterous in- 
sects, or flies, of the family Muscidm G. mor - 
sttans is the terrible tsetse-fly.— 2. A genus of 
braehiopods, of the family LingnUdas. Phillips, 
1848. — 3. A genus of pyralid moths: same as 
Steneta. QuenJc, 1854. 

glossiness (gl os'i-nes), n . The quality of being 
glossy; the luster or brightness of a smooth 
surface. 

Their surfaces hod a smoothness and glossiness much sur- 
passing whatever I had observed in marine or common 
salt Boyle, Works, VI. 60(1. 

glossing (glos'ing), ff. {Verbal n. of gloss 1 , ».] 
In silk^mnuf., an operation of twistingthe hanks 
of silk, after dyeing, and when perfectly dry. 
They arc given a stated and progressive tension, the ob- 
ject being to complete the separation of the double silk 


glOMohyal 

fiber Into Its constituent fibers and to add luster, 
times called stringing. 

glossingly (glos'ing-li), adr. In a glossing man- 
ner; by way of or as a gloss. 

Then she begnu glossingly to praise beauty. 

Str V. Sutitey, Arcadia, ilL 

GilOSSiptila (glo-sip'ti-ltt), ff. [NL., < Gr. ykokraa, 
tongue, + i rn/tn\ dewu.J The typical genus of 

Glossiptiluur. There is but one species, O. rujioallis. 
of Jamaica, formerly called Amsrioun h dye sparrow ana 
now n{fous4hroated tamgrr. P. L. Sdater. 185U 

GloSSiptilinft (glo-sii>-ti-li'ne), w. pi. [NL., < 
Glossfptila + -*««'.] A subfamily of Carcbidat, 
typified by tho genus Glossiptita , containing 
gintguits with short, thick, conical, and scarce- 
ly curved bill. 

glOSfiist (glos'ist), n. [< gloss 2 + -tof.] A 
writer of glosses; a glossarist. 

To establish hy law a tiling wholly unlawfull and dis- 
honest is an affirmation was never heard of . . . till It 
was rais’d by Inconsiderate glassislH from the mistake of 
tills text Milton , Tetrschordon. 

It is quite ooncetvable how the glossist quoted . . . 
could render Wuotan l>y Mors. 

Grimm, Tent Mytliol. (trans.), 1. 107. 

glosfiitic (glo-ait/ik), a. [< glossitis + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or affected with glossitis. 

gl088ltdB (glo-td'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. kwm, the 
tongue, Hh -tin?.] In pathol . , inflammation of 
the tongue. Also glottttis. 

glossleBB (glos'les), a . [< gloss 1 + Jess.} With- 
out gloss or luster. 

Glosdess vases painted In dull ochre browns and reds. 

Eneyo. Brit., XI X. 612. 

glOBBlyt (glos'li), a. [< gloss 1 + -ly 1 .} Appear- 
ing glossy or specious ; bright. Ct ' 

glossocele (glos'o-sel), n. [= 

Gr. yAwatra, the tongue, + 
pathol., swelled tongue; a state of inflamma- 
tion or (edematous engorgement of tho tongue 
which makes it project from the mouth. 

glossocomion (glos'p-ko-mi'on), ff. Bamo as 
glossocomitm. 

glOBSOCOmium (glos^p-kp-ml'mn), n . ; pi. glos- 
socomta (-11). [NL., < i\r. y?,uatTonofietov, tyteiaoa, 
the tongue, a tongue, Iho reed of a pipe, + sopeiv. 
keep, take care of.] In archtvol . : (a) A small 
ease used for holding the tongues of wind-in- 
struments. (b) A box or case in which a frac- 
tured limb was incased. 

glossoepiglottic (glos'6-ep-i-glot'ik), a. [< 
Gr. yfcjoaa, tongue, 4* err/yhorrn, the epiglottis.] 
Pertaining to the tongue and the epiglottis : ap- 
plied to folds of mucous membrane which pass 
from one to the other. 

glOftSOgraph (glos'o-grAf), n. [< Gr. ) U*iaa, the 
tongue, a gloss, 4* ypAtpiv, write.] 1. An in- 
strument for reeording the movements of the 
tongue, us in speaking. 

Glossograph.— An instrument consisting of an ingeni- 
ous combination of delicate levers and hlados, which, 
placed upon the tongue and Ups. and under tho nostrils 
of the speaker, are vibrated by the movements of the 
former, and the breath flowing from the latter. 

Greer, Plot of Elect, p. 00. 

2. Same as glossograph t r, l. 

A glance at this scholium Is enough to show that its 
author, like so many other tNlltora and ghuutoyraphs, . . . 
mode up a good part of his note directly from his text 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 168. 

glossographer (glo-sog'ra-fGr), ff. [ss F. glos- 
sographe ss It. ghssoftrajo, < Gr. yXuaooypfaoc, 
writing glosses, interpreting glosses: see glos- 
sograpky . ] 1 . A wri ter of glosses ; a commen- 
tator; a scholiast. 

Some words I lielieve may pose the %b\eetglossograpker 
now living. Blount, Ancient Tenures, Fref. 

Speght wss the first editor who gave a more complete 
edition of Chancer, with tho useful appendage of a glos- 
sary, tho first of Its kind, and which nos been a fortunate 
acquisition for later glossographers. 

J. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit, L SOS. 

2. A writer on the tongue and its diseases. 

glossographic&l (glos-o-graf'i-kal), a. £< glos- 

sograpky + -ic-su.} Pertaining to or of the 
naturo of gloBHOgraphy. 

glossograpny (glo-sog'ra-fi), ». [ss F. glosso- 
graphu ? = Sp. glosogmfta ss Pg. glossographia 
s= It. glossografia, < NL. glossographia, < Gr. as 
if *y}uctroyfHtyta, < yXuoooypdipot;, writing glosses, 
interpreting glosses (not used in lit. sense 'writ- 
ing about the tongue 1 ), < yluona, the tongue 1 , 
a gloss, 4- ypAfetv, write.] 1. The writing of 
glosses or explanatory comments on a text. 
—2. In anat,, a description of tho tongue.— 

3. A description and grouping of languages. 


[Rare.] 
glOBSbfcyal (glos-o-hl'al), a. 
oa, tongue, + E. ny(oul) + 


-al.} I, a. Pertain- 



gloHohyal 

inff to the tongoe and the hyoid bone ; hyogloa- 
sal : thus, the nyoglossus is a glossohyal muscle. 

Thu baslhyal if rather flattened from above downwards, 
arched with the concavity behind, and sends forward a 
long, median, pointed, compressed glossohyal process. 

W. H. Flower, Osteology, p. 108. 

n. n. In omith., a bone or cartilage situated 
in front of the basihyal, and constituting the 
hard basis of the tongue ; a median unpaired 
element of the hyojdean arch. * 
glossol&lia (gios-o-l&'li-jt), ». [< Gr. ) /Mtaoa, 
tongue, + AaTua, talking, speaking, < aomIv, 
talk, speak.] The gift of tongues ; the abil- 
ity to speak foreign languages without having 
consciously learned them. This power is as- 
serted to be sometimes present in somnambu- 
listic persons. 

The Irvlngitof who have written on tho subject . . . 
make a marked distinction between the Pentecostal aloe- 
eolalia in foreign languages, and tho Corinthian gloseolalia 
in devotional mwwHiw . 

Sckaf, Hist. Christ. Church, L | Si. 

fflOMOlaly (glos'<Vlft-li),ti. Hame as nlossolalia. 
UlOMOlaptl (glos-$-lep'ti ), u. nl. rNL., < Gr. 
yA&tnra, tongue, + fcirrAc, slender, delicate.] A 


& 
leli( 

group of mammals distinguished by the slen- 
derness of tho tongue. Wtcgmann. 
OlfMflOllga(glo-sori^it). «. [NL., < Gr. yKcooa, 
tongue, + L. ligarc , bind, tie.. 


W __ T „ j.] A genus of sala- 
manders, of tho family Pleurodelidm, having a 

poireti, the 
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GUmophaga, or an ant-eater of the genus Jfyr- 
meoophaga or the genus Oryeteropus: specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Gk*ssopkaga. 
glossopharyngeal (tfo® # 6-fa-rin'Jfai), a. and 
in. [C Gr. y'Aooja, the tongue, + dapvyft pha- 
rynx.] L a* In anal., of or pertaining to the 
tongue and the pi 

cranial nerve of the new numeration ; of the old, forming 
(with the pnoumogaatric and spinal aocoaaory) a part of 
the eighth cranial nerve. It is a nerve of common 

tion of the faneea pharynx, tonsil, eta, and of the i 

sense of taste of all parts of the tongue to which It la dis- 
tributed. It la the smallest one of the three which toge- 
ther formed the eighth nerve in the numeration of Willis. 
Its apparent origin U by several filaments from the upper 
pert of the medulla oblongata in the groove between the 
restlform and olivary bod lea It leaves tho cranial eavity 
by the Jugular or posterior lacerate foramen, together 
with the pneumogaatrio and spinal accessory, and p a ss es 
forward between the jugular vein and tho internal carotid 
artery. It descends along the side of tho neck In front of 
this artenr, forming an arch upon the sty I opharyngeus mus- 
cle and the middle oonstrictor of the pharynx, and passes 
beneath the hyoglossus to be distributed in the mucous 
membrane of the fauces, etc. In the jugular foramen it has 
two ganglia: the upper, the jugular ganglion: the lower, 
the petrous or Andersoh’s ganglion. It has branohes or 
communication with the pneumogaatrio, facial, and sym- 
pathetic nerves. Its branohes of distribution are oalled 
the tympanic (Jaoobeon’s nerve), carotid, pharyngeal, ton- 
eilar, lingual, and mueeular nerve*. Bee second out under 


completed quodruto jugal arch. Q. 
type, is an Algerian species. 

IMWOleglcal (gloB-9-Ioj'i-kaI), a. 
to glossology. 

glOMOlqglst (glo-sol'9-liBtX 
-fafj 1. One who writes glosses or commies 
glossaries. — 2. A philologist; one versed in or 
engaged in the study of glossology. 

Also glottologist. 

glossology (glo-sol'fr-ji), n. [= F. glossology, 
< Gr. yXuoaa, Attic yAurra, tongue, language, a 
gloss, + Aayla, < TJkytiv, speak: see -ology.j 1. 
The definition and explanation of terms, as 
of a dialect, a Bcience, etc. — 9. The science 
of language; universal grammar; comparative 
philology; glottology. 

Glossology waa mainly brought into being by Inquiries 
concerning the original language spoken by man. 

WheweU. 

We hesr it [the science of languagol spoken of ss Com- 
parative Philology, Scientific Etymology. Phonology, and 
Glossology. Mam MM*r,&cL of Lang. , p. 13. 

Also glottology . 

glossonomy (glo-Bon'9-mi), n. [< Gr. yluaaa. 
tongue, + v6uoc, law.] Study of the laws and 
principles of language. [Bare.] 

GlOMOphaga (glo-sof'a-gtt), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yfcxroa, tongue, + fayeiv, eat.] A genus of 
South American phyllostomine oats. These bats 
are provided with a very long; slender, extensile tongue, 


XI. ft- The glossopharyngeal nerve. 
Glossophora (glo-sof'$-A), n. pi. [NL.. neut. 
nl. of alossophorus : see gmsophorous . ] A main 
Pertaining branch of the phylum Mollusoa, containing all 
true mollosks except the lamellihranchs or 
ft. [< glossology + headless mollusks, which are contrasted as 
lApoccphala. 


< AS* Otedwesasteff Gledwanoeaster. For cm g . 
tor, city, see cheater A A kind of cheese for 
which the county of Gloucester in England is 
famous. There are two varieties, known as starts and 
double, the latter being madeofthe rich* mUk. Bee 
Gloucestershire eheeee. under cheese* 

gloteronst, a. [ME., < glotery + -one. Gf. glut- 
tonous.] Gluttonous. 

A mygal that Is a beeste born trsehsrowa to blgfla and 
mooet gloterous. Wyelif, Lev. xL if(Oxf.) 

glotont, glotonnt, ft. Middle English forms of 
button, 

ft. A Middle English form of glut- 
tony. 

gkrttol (glot'al), a. [< glott-y + -aL] Of, 
pertaining to, or formed by the glottis: as, a 
glottal oafish. 

Mr. EUla . . . assigns to the “sonsnt h" and the sec- 
ond element of the ‘ r aonant aspirates” a sound which is 
practically that of a aloUal “r. 

H. Sweet, quoted by J. A. H. Murray, 0th Ann. Add. to 

[PhlloLSoc. 

glottet. v. An obsolete variant of glut. 

glottic* (glofc'ik), a. [< Gr. vAwmxdc, of the 
tongue, < yXurra, Attic form or yX&otm, tongue: 
see gloss 2 .} 1. Pertaining to the tongue. — 2. 
Of or pertaining to glottology; glottological. 

glottic^ (glot'ik), a. [< glott-is + Ac.} Pertain- 
ing to the glottis. Also glottidean. 

* [< glottis (Ad).} A glot- 


glossophorotLfi (glo-sof'v-rus), a. [< NL. glos- 
sophorus , < QT.yAuoaa, tongue, + -^pof, < Aipetv 
= E. bear*.} Having a tongue ; specifically, in 
Mollusoa , of or pertaining to the Glossophora. 

The very general presence of jaws in the Gloseophorous 
molluscs. Science, IV. 148. 

glossoplegla (glos-9-plS'ji-U), «. [NL., < Or. 

fha ^ urSwvti a afw\1ra / •rr'kiuitipm 




Gloxsofhmgu ntfrm. 

brushy at the ond. which waa formerly erroneously thought 
to be used to facilitate the flow of blood in their supposed 
blood sucking operations. They are, however, frugivo- 
rous, the tongue being used to lick out the soft ptup of 
fruits. There are several species, one of which is G. nigra. 

QlOSSOphagg (glo-8of ; a-je), it. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Glossophaga.} The group of bats of which Glos- 
sophaga is the type, naving a slender extensile 
tongue, the snout slender and attenuate, the 
tail short or wanting, and the teeth very nar- 
row and variable in number. There are several 
genera and species. 

glOBSophagine (glo-sof'&-jin), a. [As Glosso- 
pkaga + -tncl.] Feeding by means of a long 
extensile tongue which gathers food and con- 
veys it into the mouth, as a bat of the genus 


tongue, + irdpoc, a passage), + Adas .] Same as 
ClepsinidfP. 

Glofiflopteris (glo-sop'te-ris), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
yUtooa, tongue, + irrcpig, a fern, < mrpfo, a fea- 
ther, 2= E. feather.} The name given by Bron- 
gniart (in 1828) to a genus of fossil ferns occur- 
ringin tho coal-measures of Australia andlndia. 
llie nervation !■ diatlnotly reticulate, especially In the 
vicinity of tho rachla or middle nerve. The paleontologi- 
cal relations of the formation in whloh this fern occurs 
have been and still are a subject of doubt and difficulty. 

glossoscopy (glo-sos'k$-pi), ft. [< Gr. ytocoa, 
tongue, + -oKoirla, < OKoneiv, view.] In mod., 
examination of tho tongno as a means of diag- 
nosis. 

glouotheca (gl0H-9-th6'ktt), ». ; pi. glossoiheetB 
(-se). [NL., < Gr. ytijoaa, tongue, + Ww, a 
case: see theoa.} In entoni ., the tongue-caBe, 
or that part of the integument of a pupa inclos- 
ing the haustellum, as in many lApidoptcra. 

GlOttOtherlnm (glos-^thS'ri-iim), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ytexTaa, tongue, + Or/plov, a wild beast.] A 
fossil genus of South American ant-eaters, of 
the family Myrmecophagida \ Owen. 

glosaotomy (glo-goro-mi), «. [= F. glossotomie , 
< Gr. y/L&eoa, the tongue, + rofty, a cutting. Cf. 
yhxjaorofulVy cut out tho tongue.] 1. In anaU, 
diBseotionof the tongue. — 2. In surg., excision 
of the tongue; glosBectomy. 

gl0S»tnf (glos V 9-tlp), ft. [< Gr. ytoaea, tongue, 
language, + rluroc, impression, type. Cf. Glos- 
sir. j One of the phonetic systems invented by 
A. J. Ellis. 

GIOSBHS (glos'us), ft. [NL.,< Gr. ytemra, tongue : 
see gloss 2. ] A genus of bivalves, typical of the 
family Glossidw. Also called Isooardta . 
glossy (glos'i), a. [< gloss* + -y 1 .] 1. Pohsess- 
ing a gloss; smooth and shining; reflecting 
luster from a smooth or polished surface. 


A raven, while with gloeey l 

Her new-laid aggi ihe fondly pro— ed. 

Cowper, A Fable. 

With a riding-whip 
Lelaurely lapping a gloeey boot 

Te nm ye en, Maud, xliL 

2. Having a fair or specious appearance ; plaus- 
ible. 

He [Lord Cheaterfleld], however, with that gloeey du- 
plicity which waa bia constant study, affected to be quite 
unoonoerned. JBoeweU, Johnson. 

Gloster, Gloucester (glos'ttr), n. [Gloater is 
a short spelling of Gloucester, < ME. Glouoeetre, 


gloitid (glot'id), n. 
tal sound. 

A glottid la the action of the vocal chorda In altering the 
form of the glottis or tongue-ahaped apace between them. 

MneyeTBriL, 882. 

glottidean (glo-tid'$-an), a. [< glottis (-W-) + 
-can.] Same as glottic *. 
glottfdes. ft- Plural of glottis. 

Glottidia (glo-tid # i-ft), ft. [NL. (Dali, 1870), 
< Gr. yAurrra, tongue: see glottis, gloss 2 A A 
genus of brachiopods, of the familv IAngulidas, 
replacing JAngula proper in American waters. 
The type U L. or G. albida of the Californian ooaat The 
common apecloa of the Carolina coast and southward, 
formerly called Lingula pyramidata (StimpeonX Is now 
known as G. audebarti. 

glottis (glot'is), ft. ; pi. glottides (-i-d6z). [ss F. 
glotte = Sp. glotis ss Pg. glotc^glotis = It. glot- 
tide, < NL. glottis, tho glottis (L. glottis, a little 
bird so called), < Gr. yMrrciq, the mouth of the 
windpipe, tho glottis, < yTZma, Attic form of 
ylAxraa, the tongue: see gloss 2 .} 1. In anat., 
the mouth of tne windpipe: tne opening at 
the top of the larynx: the chink, deft, or fis- 
sure between the vocal cordB. it doses to a slit- 
like opening during phonatlon, through the approximation 
of the vocal cords. The term designates moat strictly the 
opening itself, sometimes distinguished as ritna glottidie, 
but is also applied to the opening with tho contiguous 
limiting structures, as in the expression ‘codema of the 
glottis, much — the term ‘mouth 1 la used so aa to Include 
the lips. The ventral or anterior portion of the glottis, 
called glottis vooalie , la bounded by the true vocal cords ; 
the dorsal or posterior part, glottis reeplratoria, lqr the 
Internal margins of the arytenoid cartilages. 

2. The reed or tongue of certain ancient musi- 
cal instruments.— 8. In omith., an old namo 
of the greenshank; subsequently taken as the 
specific name of tho same, Totanus glottis; made 
by Koch in 1816 the generic name of the same, 
Glottis chloropu8.—yfanfca of the glottis, a sodden 
approximation or the vocal cords whereby a tone la pro- 
duced promptly and eloarly, without aspiration. Also 
called shock of the glottis. 

glottitis (gio trtis), ft. Same as glossitis. 
glottogonfc (glot-^-gon'ik), a. [< Gr. yUrrra, 
tongue, language. Hr rdvoc, generation. < V yev, 
produce.] Relating to the origin of language 
or of languages. 

The general Interest still clungto Bonn's oWjj 
problems. Mneye. Brit., ' 

tlogy + -%c-al.} "Pertaining to w 
lottologie observation and research, 
(glo-tol'^-jist), t». [< glottology + 
e as glossologist. 
glottology (gio-tol'$-ji), ». [< Gr. yXarra, Attic 
form of yAaooa, tongue, language, + -Xoyia, < 
Myetv, speak: aee-o%y.] "Same as glossology, 
GloBownar, ft. See Gloster. 
glonr. v. and ft. See glower . 
glout (glout), v. i. [Formerly also glowt; < MI. 
glowten; another form of gloat, q. v.] 1. To 
gase attentively; stare. 

Whosoever attempteth anything for the publlke, . . . 
the seme setteth himself e upon a stage to be gkutei upon 

by < 1 ^ JK» («L lffll) to (A. SMdtr. 

In short, I oou’d not glout upon a Man when he oom— 
into a Boom, and laugh at h^^wh^hejfoea ^ou t ^ ^ ^ 

2. To pout ; look sullen. 
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bad abut** tooted o& the wry 

nd had bean to what ’ la vulgarly called a 

humour ever itooa. FUUSmg, Tom Jones, viL & 

[Chiefly prov. Eng.] 

glom (glout), f». [< glout, r.l A sullen or sulky 
look or manner; a pout. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.]— la the gloat, to the sulks. 

% wu to the abut with her poor daughter all the 
Hwhardoon, darisaa Harlows, II. 140. 
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E-mail (gluv'gv-mil'), it* See gaunt* 


anu W OUUOuUYQ UR7UA • W J lUUIi 

found) m Goth. Ufa s Icel. Idfi, ? E. ho/, the 
palm of the hand : see too/.] 1, A covering for 
the hand having a separate sheath for each fin- 
ger, and thus distinguished from a mitten. 
Glovas are made of a gramf variety of textile material! of 
flexible leather, fur, etc. The form or make of glovaa has 
sometimes constituted an Indication of the rank of the 
wearer. Particular algntfloanoe wu formerly attached to 
certain uses of glovaa u to the wearing in the helmet or 
cap of a glove given by a lady u a favor or cognisance, or 
of one wrested from an enemy u a challenge; also to the 
throwing down of a glove u a defiance. See gauntlet K 
Tor he vtterliche leueth the kepyng of hem Ibis hands], 
and neuer but whence he bereth haukea, ne veseth he 
glou**. Hobart qf Gloucester, p. 482, note. 

Marie Hamilton 'a to the kirk gane, 

Wf glove* upon her hands. 

The Queen'* Marie (Child s Ballad* UL 115). 
When Alenqonand myself were down together, I pluckod 
this glove from his helm ; If any man challenge this, ho Is 
a friend to Alengon, and an enemy to our person ; if thou 
encounter any such, apprehend him, an thou dost me love. 

Shak., Hon. V., iv. 7. 

2. Specifically, a boxing-glove. — S. In hat- 
making, a wooden scraper used in felting hats 
in the battery. It is tied to the hand— Bishop's 
or spisoopsl gloves, tho gloves which have formed part 
of a bishop * insignia in the Western Church since the 
ninth or tenth otmtury. Also called ehirotheea, and in 
•older times gwantu* ( panto* vantu*, wantus, wanto) and 



Gloveehielri, 15 th century (From Vkillat- 

le-Duc'k "Diet, du MoWllcr fran^uU.") 


The epiaoopal plow, with its tassel, or tuft of silk, ia well 
seen on Archbishop Cnlcheley's effigy, in Canterbury cathe- 
dral. llook, Church of our Fathers, li. 162, note. 

Glove Of mail. Sec gaunOetl — Hand and Hove, See 
Aanrf.— Hawk's glove, In falconry, a glove worn to pro- 
tect the hand from the bird's talons. See hawking-glove. 

At Hampton Court, in the jewel house, were seven 
Jhawke*' glove * embroidered. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 92. 
TO bite one's glove, to indicate determined and mortal 
hostility. 

Stem Rutherford right little said, 

But bit hi « glove , and shook his head. 

SeoU, L. of L M., vt 7. 

To handle without gloves, to treat without hesitation; 
deal with in a vigorous manner and without ceremony 
or squeamishness. — To take up the glove, to accept a 
challenge.— To throw down the glove, to challenge 
to single combat See nnder gauntlet 1 . 

glove (gluv), v . pret. and pp. gloved, ppr. 
gloving . [< glove, n.] To cover with or as with 
a glove. 

Hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of ateol. 

Must glove this hand. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 1. 

A Hanke hee esteemes tho true burthen of Nobilitlu, 
and la exceeding ambitious to seeme delighted in the 
sport, and hsue nls flat Glov'd with his losses. 

Bp* Marie, Mioro-oosmographie, An Vp-start Countrey 

[Knight 

My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 

My left hand will be bare. 

The Young Tamtam * (Child's Ballads, 1 121). 

glove-band (gluv'band), n. A strap or ribbon 
formerly used to confine the glove round the 
wrist or arm. They were sometimes made of horsehair 
so woven as to be elastic ; ribbons tied In ornamental bows 
were also at one time fashionable. 

^button-hook useeffor buttoning gloves. Also 
called glove-clasp. 

glove-calf (gluv* kttf ), n. A kind of calfskin or 
moroooo leather. See the extract. 

Ghve-oalf and glove-sheop are also snbnames for Mo- 
roooo leather, and are used principally for toppings for 
button, laced, and congress [shoes). 

C. T. Davit, Leather, p. 626. 

glove-dagp (gluv'kl&sp), n. 1. A glove-hand. 
— 2. Same as glove-buttoner. 

glove-fight (gluv 'fit), w. A pugilistic contest 
in which the hands are covered with boxing- 
gloves. 

gkm-fcobk (gluv'hfik), n. A hook used in fas- 
tening gloves. 

§l0V#-leather (gluv'loTH'Ar), n. Leather for 
making gloves. 

glove-money (gluv'mun'i), n. A gratuity given 
to servants ostensibly to buy them gloves; 
hence, formerly, extraordinary rewards given 
to officers of English courts, etc. ; also, money 
given by the sheriff of a county in which no of- 
fenders were left for execution to the olerk of 
>asaise and the judges’ officers. Also glov**Ucer t 


, 1. 

glover (gluv'Ar), II. [< ME. glover, glovers; 
< glove + -or 1 .] One whose occupation is to 
make or sell gloves, other articles of soft leather; 
for dreas or ornament were alao formerly regularly made 
by glovers, such as leather breeches, logging!, shirts, bags, 
pouohs* and purses. 

We saw among them leather dressed like glouer *’ lea- 
ther, and thickethongslike white leather of a good length. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, HI. 100. 

The country was full of the scattered spoil of the mon- 
asteries ; . . . the glover * of Malmesbury wrapped their 
goods in them. J. II. Shorthouee, John lngfeaant, U. 
Glovers 1 Stitch. («) The stitch peculiar to the seams of 
gloves. (6) In ewrg., the continuous suture. 

Glover'* tower. Same as denitrificator . 

glove-sheep (gluv'shgp), n. A particular sort 
of sheepskin or morocco. Hee extract under 

glove-fthleia (gluv'shfild), n. A contrivance 
adopted in the sixteenth century for arming 
the left hand 
for parrying 
thrusts ana. 
blows. It had 
usually the form of 
a nearly quadran- 
gular buckler, from 
8 to 10 inches wide 
and a little longer, 
fixed to a gauntlet 
which could be 
sooured round tho 
wrist ; in this way 
the buckler wss 
held firmly, and 
could not be struck 
from the hand. 

Also called gaunt - 
let -shield. 

glove-silver (gluv'sil'vftr), n. Same as glove- 
money. 

glove-sponge (gluv'spunj), n. A finger-sponge. 

glove-stretcher (gluv'gtrech'fo), n. AnciBBorB- 
shaped instrument for insertion into the fingers 
of gloves to stretch them, thut they may be 
more easily drawn on. Its action is the reverse 
of that of scissors. 

gloving (gluv'ing). n. [< glove, n., + -to/ 7 1 .] 
The making of gloves; the occupation of a 
glover. 

The gloving brings a largo amount of comfort into the 
homes of the peasantry of the west |uf England]. 

Library Mag., July, 1886, p. 268. 

glow (glo), v. [< ME. glowcn , < AS. gldwan 
(pret. gledw, pp. *gldwen) = I). gloeiim = MLG. 
gloten , gldgon = OI1G. gluovn, MHG. flliicn, 
gluejcn , G. gluhen =3 Icel. gfua, glow, glitter, 
shino, =5 Sw. dial, and Dan. gto, glow (and with 
a deflected sense, Sw. Dan. glo, staro). Hence 
gteedX, gloom (gloam, glum), and glosA, akin to 
gloat , glout, glare , glower, and perhaps, remote- 
ly? to fftodi glade l. glared, glastt, gltm, glimmer, 
glisten, etc.] I, intrant. 1. To burn with an 
intense heat, especially without flame; give 
forth bright light and heat ; be incandescent. 

Now the wasted brands do glow. Shak., M. N. 1)., v. 2. 
And wss to him beholding it most like 
A little spark extinguish’d to the eve 
That plows again ere suddenly it die. 

Drayton, Legend at Matilda. 
Hurrah 1 ding, clang !— once more, what glow*. 

Dark brothers of the forge, beneath 

The iron tempest of your blows? Song of the Forge. 

Hence — 2. To radiate heat and light in a 
marked degree 5 appear incandescent; be very 
bright and hot. 

A burning sky is o'er me. 

The sands beneath me glow. „ 

Bryant, Unknown Way. 

3. To feel a more or less intense sensation of 
heat; be hot, as the skin ; have a burning sen- 
sation. 

The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 

Flaying our games. Cowper, Tirocinium, L 804. 

4. To exhibit a strong bright color ; be lus- 
trously red or brilliant; shine vividly. 

A Chlrche and a Chapaile with chambers a-loft* . . . 
With gale glittering glas glowing aa the aonne. 

Piers Plowman’s Credo (E. £. T. S.),L 122. 
You will but make It blush. 


glow-lmp 

0. To be intensA or vehement; have or exhibit 
force, ardor, or animation. 

Love . . . glow, and with a sullen heal, 

Like fire in log* It wanna us long. ShadweU. 

How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 

Pope, Eloiaa to Abelard, L 280. 

7. To stare with amazement. [Prov. Eng.] 
ILt brans. To heat so as to produce color or 
brilliancy ; produce a flush in. 

Pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-oolour d fans, whose wluu did seem 
To glow the delicsto chocks which thoy did cooL 

Shak., A. and C M IL 2. 

glow (glfi), *• [< glow, o.] 1. Shining heat, or 
white heat; incandescence. 

O Vulcan, what a glow ! 

Its bHndlng white, 'Us blasUng bright— the high sun 
shines not so! S. Ferguson, Korgtug of the Anchor. 

2. Brightness of eolor; vivid redness: as, the 
glow of health in the ehoeks. 

A waving glow his bloomy buds display, 

Blushing in bright diversities of day. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 88. 
His face did glow like the {flow of tho west, 

When the drumlle cloud has it half o’ercast ; 

Or the struggling moon when she’s sslr dlstrest 

wTSioholmm, Tho Brownie of Blednoch. 
Twere pleasant oould Oorreglo’s fleeting glow 
Hang full infaoeof one. where'er one roams. 

Browning, Bp. Blougnun's Apology. 

3. A flush of sensation or feeling, as of plea- 
sure, pain, etc.; a^dor; vehemence. 

A pageant truly play'd, 

■ --' i of true love 


And the red glow of soorn and proud disdain. 

As you Like it, ill. 4. 


Between the pale complexion < 

.... — - * um and 

Shak., 

If boys and men are to be welded together in the glow of 
transient feeling, they must bo made of metal that will 
mix. Charge Eliot , Mill on tho Floas, it fi. 

A glow of pleasure follows the solution of a pussling 
question, even though tho question be not worth solving. 

II. Spencer , Prin. of Psychol., 1 617. 

glowbardt, n. Same as glowbird . 

glowbason (glo'ba'sn), «. A glow-worm. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

glowbirdt (gld'bfcrd), n. [Early mod. E. glo- 
bird, glowbard , globard , globerd , etc.. < ME. 
alouberd, < glowcn, glow, + herd, bird , bird. Cf . 
ladybird , the namo of another coleopterous in- 
sect; and cf. glow-worm .] The glow-worm. 

Globerde , a flye, ung ver qul reluyt de nuyt Palsgrave. 

Hoc noetiluoa, a gloubard. 

Wright, Vocab. (ed. Wttlcker). 


Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 
Her face 

Glow'd, as l look'd at her. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

6 . To feel the heat of passion: be ardent; be 
animated by intense love, zeal, anger, or the 
like. 

Tho war's whole art each private soldier knows, 

And with a general's love of conquest glow*. 

Addison, Toe Campaign. 


tag over the cornfields. Holland, tr. of riluy, xviil. 26. 

glower, glour (glou'Cr, glour), v. i. [Also glowr; 
a var. of glore, < ME. gloren, a parallel form to 
glaren, glare: see glorc, glared.] To look in- 
tently or watchfully ; stare angrily or threaten- 
ingly; frown. 

As Tsramie glower’d, emss’d and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 

Bums, Tam o' Bhantor. 

He ... sat Inhla stockings, with his feet on the stove- 
hearth, looking hugely dissatisfied, and glowering at his 
grandparents. J. T. Trowbridge , Coupon Bonds, p. 2U8. 

glower, glour (glouer, glour), n. [< glower, 
glour , v.J An angry or threatening stare. 

What Shall I say of our three brigadiers, 

But that they are incapable of fears, 

Of strength prodigious, and of looks so frowsrd. 

That every glour they gave would fright a coward. 

Pmneeuik , Poems (1716), p. 22. 

And gave him ladngl a glower from time to time, and an 
intimation of a possible kick. Dr. J. Brown, Rah, p. 8. 1 

glowing (glo'iiig), n. [Verbal n. of glow, t>.] 1. 
The act or state of giving out intense heat and 
light. — 2. Ardor. 

Persons who pretend to feel 
The glowing* of uncommon leal. 

Lloyd, A Tile. 

glowingly (glo' i ng-li), adv. In a glowing man- 
ner; with great brightness ; with ardent heat 
or passion. 

A little stoop there may be to allay him 
(He would grow too rank else), a small eclipse to shadow 
him; 

But out he must break glowingly again. 

Fleteher, Wit without Money, Iv. L 

glow-lamp (gld'lamp), n. An electric lamp in 
which the light is produced by the incandes- 
cence of a resisting substance (as carbon), in- 
duced by the passage through it of a current 
of electricity. See electnc hght, under electric. 

While the are -lamp emits twenty-two hundred candle- 
light per horse-power, and the glow-lamp give* but a hun- 
dred and twenty, it la the possibility of so reducing the 
light to a minimum that has brought the latter system for- 
ward. Sdmm, V. 841. 



glow-worm 
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glow-worm (gld'wdrm), n. 9 [Formerly also 
gloworm; < glow + worm : cf. glowbird and dial. 
glowltason : ho called with ref. to the light which 
It omitB ; cf. the D. name glimworm, lit. * i 
‘ "w. lus 
it. ‘shi 


whence verbal n. gUmmg , spelled gUsincg), ex- 

E lain, gloss, = D. glosen » Ioeh grid**, explain 
y a gloss, chatter, as OF. glostr, gloss, ex- 
;lim- plain, interpret, F . closer 9 gloss, carp at, find 
it-worra*; F. rer fault with, as Pr. glozar ss Sp. gtosar as Pg. 
luixunty lit. ‘shining worm/ Sp. tucitmaya, Pg. glomr , glossar = It. glosare , < ML . gUmare (also 
vagalume, pyrtiampo , lumieira , It, lucctoia , etc., ylomrc), explain, gloss, < LL. ofossa, a gloss: 
L. einndaa , Or. hifirrygit, etc., with similar see gloee, »., ana gloss*, n. ana «.] L trass, 
meanings: seo Cicmdela, Lampyris, etc.] Tho If. To explain; expound; comment upon: same 
common English name of JLampyris noctrfuca, - J 1 

a spocies of pout, amorous beetles, of tho family 
Lammrukb and subfamily Umpyrinw: a name 
applicable strictly only to the female, which is 
wingless, somewhat resembles a caterpillar, and 
emits a shining green light from tho end of tho 
aMomPIl. The male 1» wl ngri «nd not. j>hc.plionw)«n4 him wt m 

resembling an ordinary beetle ; he film about hi the jjven- TtmSnU a ^ t * in 

lug. and is attracted by the light of the female. The same JTinsfale, Ana to SirT. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1S60), p. 40. 

- .* -r . . — 2f. To flatter; wheedle; caress; coax. 

So wel he oouthe me gloat. 

Chauoer, FroL to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 600. 


V. t ., 1 

GUwyngt tho fospol aa hem good llketh, 

For oouetyse of copes oonstrueth hit ille. 

Pm Plowman (A), Frol., L 67. 
This tale nedeth nought be glosed. 

Gotoer, Coat Amant., m. 810. 
If a man allege an holy doctor against them, they plots 


same Is 


given to other species of Itnmpyns, aa L. aplen • 
Some related beetles are known in the United 
States UMjtrejUet and lightning-bug*. 

You gaudy glow-worms, carrying seeming fire, 

Yet have no heat within ye! 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iv, 1. 
Even aa the glow-worm, which makes a goodly shew 
MWOTgMthe grass of the field, would be of little avail if 


died In a beacon grate. 


Scott, Monastery, xvlll. 


Gloxinia (glok-sin'i-jl), w. [NL., named after 
nQc 


OloaHn, a 
gesneraceouN plants, 


'erman physician".] 1. A genus of 
is, low and almost stomless, 




r'A \ 

A 


A variety of O/oxiHia. 

with creeping rhizomes and largo, nodding, boll- 
shaped flowers. There are 0 species, natives of tropi- 
cal America, several of which are very common in green- 
houses, and have given rise to numerous hybrids and va- 


Titan bc-gan she to gloat Merlin more than 

haddo do euer be-forn. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ilL 680. 

3. To put a fair face upon ; gloss over ; extenu- 
ate. 

Some glnaed those word oa, and some thought in their co- 
rage that the suns were was not reasonable, but they durst 
not say e agaynatlt, the l)uke of Gluceatro was so sore dred. 

Bemert, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IL ocL 
The fond world, 

like to a doting mother, gloze* over 

Her children's lmperfectiona with fine terms. 

Chapman, All Fools, 1L 1. 
Short be my speech ; —nor time affords, 

Nor my plain temper, glazing words. 

V Scott, L. of the L., ii. 28. 

II. intran8. If. To use glosses; practise gloss- 
ing: same as gloss *, r. t., 1. 

Faria, and Troll us, you have lmth said well ; 

And on the cause and question now In hand 
Have yloz'd — but superficially. 

Shot., T. and C„ II. 2. 

2. To talk spociously and smoothly ; use flat- 
tery. 

Who that oouthe glote write 
And flater, such he set alofte, 

In great estate. 

Gower , Conf. Amant., IIL 170. 
Ladyoa, I preyu yow that yo be not wroth, 

I can not glote, f am A rude man. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1107. 
He that no more most say la listen'd more 
Than they whom youth and ease have tang 

Shak., Rich. IlT, ii. 1. 

gloserf (glo'zftr), n. [Early mod, E. also gUh 
ser; < ME. gloscr; < gloze + -rri.] 1. A glosser 
or glossator; an explainer. 


t Is* 

idhr from the air, and its solution has adeekledly sour taste. 
All of its neutral mlta are soluble. 

Klndna (gMHft'nJL), a. [NL., < Gr. sweet.] 

The only oxid (BeO) of the metal glucinum or 
beryllium, pure gluctaa is white, tasteless, without 
odor, and quite Insoluble in water, but soluble In the U- 
guld fixed alkalis. Also ylucim md bsryUia. 
jlucLmm (gltf-si'num), a. [NL., < Gr. yAurf*,. 
sweet.] Chemical symbol. Be or Gl; atomic 
weight, 0.1. A white metal, of specific gravity 
2.1. It belongs to the group of the alkaline earths, and 
is prepared from beryl (whence it is also called beryllium), 
Mwve compounds are rare. Besides the common mineral 
beryl, It occurs In the oxid chrysoberyl, in the slllestee 
euolao* phcnaclte, and bertnndltoy and a few others, also 
In the phosphates herderlte and benrllonite; the last- 
named u a phosphate of beryllium and sodium. Many of 
the salts of this metal have a sweet taste, 
gtacohemia, (gl«-k$-hfl'mi-j). n. 

'NL. qlueokmmia, < Gr. yXwrf*, sweet, + al/ua, 
flood.] In paihol . , the presence of an exces- 
sive quantity of glucose in the blood, 
glucomater (gl#-kom'e-t#r), * . [< Gr. yhxbc, 
sweet, + fterpw, a measure.] An instrument 
for testing the percentage of sugar in wine or 
must. 

glucose (gltt'kds), t». [< Gr. yAtwC*, sweet, + 
-one.] 1. The name of a group of sugars hav- 
ing the formula C«H 12 Ofl, which may be re- 
garded as aldehyoes of nexatomic alcohols. 
They are less sweet than cane-sugar. One or more of 
them constitute the sugar of fruits, and they are produced 
from cano-sugar, dextrine, starch, oelluloae, etc., by the 
action of acids, certain ferments, and other reagents, and 
by processes going on In living plants. The two beat- 
known varieties, diatinguiahed by their action on polar- 
ised light, are dextroglueoae, dextrose, or grape-sugar, 
which turns the plane of polarisation to the right, and t 
levuglucose, levulose, or fruit-sugar, which turns It to tho 

2. In com,, the sugar-syrup obtained by the 
conversion of staren into sugar by sulphuric 
acid, tho solid product being called grape- 
sugar, starch-sugar , diabetic sugar , etc. % 

glucosictglty-kos'ik), a. [< glucose + -4c.] Per- 
taining to, of tho nature ot, or producing glu- 
cose. 

A coord lug to M. Buignet’s investigations, the cause of 
the change of the primarily formed oane sngar into fruc- 
tose is not the acids of the fruits, but appears to depend 


on the influence of a nitrogenous body 
a glueotio ferment. H. Bentley , Manual of 


the part of 
r ,p. 788* 


It is necessary that I be the declarer or gloter of mine The gluoosides may be regarded as compound < 
own wurke, or els your Lordship should haue had muoh glUCOEUrlft (gltt-kd-su'ri-fl). ft. [NL.. < 
labour to vnderstand it. Hakluyt a Voyage*, I. 280. «{*, sweet (see glucose), + wpov,urine.; 


glucoside (gliTko-sid or -sld), n. [< glucose 
-ide 1 .] One of a class of compounds widely dis- 
tributed in the vogetablo world, which, treated 
with acids, alkalis, or certain ferments, are re- 
solved into a sugar, an acid, and sometimes 
another organic principle. Tannic acid, for example, 
is a glucoside resolvable Into glucoao ana gallic add. 
The gluoosides may be regarded aa compound ethers. 

' <Gr.yAo- 


2. One given to glossing ovei? things, or putting 
a fair face on them; a sycophantic deceiver. 

False prophetes. flatorers and gloter* 
Hhullen come and lie ouratours over kynges and erles. 

Pier* Plowman (C), xxll. 221. 
Be no glomtrt nor no mokero, 

Ne no sernantes no woy lokere. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. RX P* 18. 

[< ME. glosyngc; verbal 
uttery; deceit. 


2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus; also, tho gar- 
den namo of tuberous-rooted plants of the ge- 
nus Sinningia. 

gloief (gloz), it. [Earlv mod. E. also glow; < 

ME. glose, a gloss, explanation, specious talk, 
flattery (noun not in AH., but see tho verb), = 

I). glos ss G. glosse =a Icel. gloaa, a gloss, explana- glozing (glfl'zing), n, 
tion, a banter, taunt, ss Sw. alosa = Dan. ghm, jCotglose. e.] Flat 

vocab lcy colloq^taiint, ghma = Dan. with w<»l« uhI wltU. loh h«o wonne my good^. 

glosse , gloss, = OF. glose, F. glow, a gloss, com- And with gyle and gloaynge gadered that ioh him a. 

Piera Plowman (C), viL 269. 
No theme his fate auppllea 
For the smooth glotingt at the indulgont world. 

ing explanation, later applied to the explana- _ Wordsworth, Excursion, vL 

tion itself, < Gr. yA&roa, the tongue, a tongue gloxinglyt (glo'zing-li), adv. Flatteringly. 

1 or language, an obsolete or foreign word re- As also closer, closely, closeness, gloeingly, hourly, ma- 
qniring explanation: Beogloss*, the same word lesticall, maleatically. ^ 

as glose , but direotly from tlio L. The verb , iaurina towUmc. of Bag. ibngua 

glose is from the noun.] 1. Explanation: com- glut, *. An obsolete form of glue. 

- 1 “ Vi - - [< ME. glubben, var. of qkmpen, var. 

To 


„ . /urine.] In pa- 

thol . , the presence of glucose in tho urine. Bee 
diabetes . 

glucuplcront, w. [< Gr. yfoKvmKpov, nent. of yhv- 
Kimucpoc, sweet-bitter, < yhvitbc, sweet, + irtKpdc, 
bitter, sharp.] A bitter-sweet thing. 

Our whole life is uglueuprieon [read glucupicron], a bit- 
ter sweet passion. Burton, Anat of Mel., pu 842. 

gin* 




glutinnm, glue ; glutus, tenacious, well-temper- 


l- g}n}. *• ^ 

glubt, r. t. ... 
of *gulpen, gulp: see gulp. Cf. gl 
swallow greedily; gulp. 

Swlche slomerers in slope slauthe Is h< 


And glotonyjs he^Ood with gqo^iq^^rnL ^ 


Piert Plowman* 1 1 


ment; gloss. Hc»o gloss*, n. 

And who so leueth nongte this be soth, loke In thesantor 
1 psalter] glote. Piert Plowman (B), v. 282. 

Bo the text and glote. Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 883. 

Tnllle, eloquent In hli gloats. 

Lyly, Eupbuea, Anat of Wit, p. 84. 

2. Specious talk 
words. 

And natheles men yt trowede |not] and levede [believed] Mochewoworth that manthat rayi-realeth his Inwitte 
not ys ghee. Robert Gloucester, p. 100. 

Now to plain-dealing ; lay these gloxes by. _ . . 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. & 2. A miser. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. in both 
Nor must I senses. 1 

_ e grossc flattery, glllO-. In 

duotion.theecjulyalontof tho'wgul 


t; flattery; adulation; idle glnbber (Rlub'ir), ». [Also clobber; < ME. glub- 

bere, gUSbere; < glub + 1. A glutton. 

Moche wo worth that man that rays-reoleth Ms Inwitte ; 
And that be glotouns globbartt; her [their] god Is her 
wombe. Piers Plowman (BX lx. 60. 

iv. 8. 2. A miser. [Obsolete < 

B6H8681 1 

2^)!? t fine-. In the following words, of recent intro- 

alont 


od, soft, pp. of an unused verb *gluere, draw to- 
gether ; akin to Gr. ytotfa glue, gluten, adj. slip- 
pery, yAola, yTda, glue.] A viscous adhesive sub- 
stance used as a cement for uniting pieces of 
wood or other material, or in combination with 
other substances to give body or to make roll- 
ers, molds, packing, etc. The glue In ordinary use 
Is common or Impure gelatin, obtained by boiling animal 
etc -» ta wator - It la also am- 
ployed by textile ooloriata, for the reason that Its solo- 
lions sre precipitated by tannic add, and the precipitate so 
produced attrads many of the coal-tar colors frwn their so- 
lutions. In this rospwt It serves as a flxlng-uent for the 
tonnio add ; but as a nitrogenous albuminoid substanoe. 
It msy at the same time Mt as a mordant A kind of doe 
J* msdelii J^mui from GlctoptUU intricata.mhidh la used 
to stiffen thread, to cleanse and soften thehair, for palnt- 
Ssst SJ fSSw ^ hangings to 


B. Jomm.fmimtm, lit 6. Mlnclc (gltt'sik), a. [< Gr. yW&f, sweet, prob, 
8 . Specious obow 5 gloss. * L - dvXmt ! woof, see dtOoe, dulcet, douoe.] 

[lose (gl5»), v.; pret. andpp, 

ing. [Early mod. E. also gk, ., „ , _ _ 

< Aa *glomn (only once, with umlaut, glesan, substance, is vevy soluble in water, atoiaota mdstuierapl 


Therefore he that keqpeth that one only eon 
men^louekeepethaU. With this pf«e shall we be fast 
ioynedtoOhrist, sothathebein us, andwesgaine in Mm. 

J. JJdaXL, On John iv. 
AlbvnBjMl Milt, partially decayed gluton obtained from 
wheat flour uTtnc manufacture of starch.— Oantln gins. 


, dulee, dulcet, douce.] 



soetio add, and put up In bottles for ready use.— Marta# 
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f&M, a strongly adhesive pre parati on of oaoutahone dto* 
•Svwltn naphtha or oil of tturpentin* with shellac added 
fln (be proportion of two or time parts to one by weight 
run into plates and dried: so oaUedDeoaase it Is unaffected 
by water.and la therefore adapted for nae on ship-timbers. 


another form 
m&ei.glum, 
lum; same m 


nae may be 
Bee the extract 


with the tongue,— Vegetable flue. 


For 880 grains of the concentrated gum ablution (pre- 
pared with two parte of gum [arablo]aiiaAveaf water), two 
grains of onrst aluminum sulphate will suffice. This salt 


grains of cnrst 

u dissolved In ten times Its quantity of water, and mixed 
directly with the mucilage, whioh In this oondition may bo 
termed vegetable glut. Sci. Amur,, N. 8., LVIIL 106. 
Wjj^gyoof fine, latngUss boiled In mlllc. (See also 

gSSeJgltt), ft. ; wet. and pp. glued, ppr. gluing. 
[< M£<. gluen, glewsn , < OF. gluer, gluier , gluycr, 
P. gluer, glue, stick together; from the noun.] 
L trans. 1. To ioin with glue or other viscous 
substance ; stick or hold fast. 

Their bowes are of wood of a yard long, sinewed at the 
back with strong sinew es, not pitted too, but fast girded 
and tied on. • Hakluyt's Voyages, IIL 87. 

This cold congealed blood 
That glues my lips, and will not let me speak. 

Shot., 8 nenTvi., v. 2. 

2. To unite or hold together as if by glue ; fix 
or fasten firmly. 

Let men gleam on us tho name; 

""at we han the fame. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1761. 

The love which to mine own Queen glues my heart 

Makes It to every other Ladyklud. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 167. 

She now began to glue herself to his favour with tho 
grossest adulation. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground for. some time. 
Bam, with his glued to Job's countenance, ran up against 
the people who were walking about. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlv. 
TO Blue up, in bookbinding, to apply melted glue to (the 
backs of sewed but unbound books). The glue binds the 
sewed sections to the sewed thread and the false back. 

u intrans. To stick fast; adhere; unite; 
cling. 

In moat wounds, if kept dean, and from the air; for 
which the use of plaisters In wounds ohlefiy consists : the 
flesh will glow together with its own native balm. 

N. Grew, Coamologia Sacra, UL 2. 

He l Sir H. Willoughby] with his hapless crew, 
Each full exerted at his several task, 

Frose into statues ; to the oordago glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to tho helm. 

Thomson, Winter, L 034. 

glue-boiler (gld'boi*l6r), ». 1. One whose oc- 
cupation is the making of glue. — 2. An appa- 
ratus for boiling skins, hoofs, etc., to obtain 
the gelatinous matter. 

glue-pot (gld'pot), t>. A utensil for dissolviiig 
gluo, usually consisting of two pots, one within 
toe other. The inner pot contains the glue ; the outor 
la filled with water, the boiling of whioh causes the glue 
to melt 

gluer (gltt'ftr), ft. One who or that which glues ; 
one who cements with glue. 

glue-flifle (gltt'slz), ft. Asolutionof one pound of 
glue iu a gallon of water. Gar-Builders Diet. 

glue-stohk (gltt'stok), ft. Materials from which 
glue is to be prepared, as hides, hoofs, etc. 

All itag, tainted, and badly scored, grubby or murrain 
hides are ealled damaged, and must go at two-thirdi price, 
unless they are badly damaged, when they are classed as 
ghts stock. 6. T. Davis , Leather, p. 66. 

gluey (gltt'i), a. [Also gluy, and formerly gle wy, 
glewey ; < ME. gluwy, gtewy; < glue + -y 1 .] Like 
glue; viscous; glutinous; sticky. 

To preve it fattc. a clodde aviaely 
To lake, and with gode water weel It wete, 

And loke if It be glewy, tongh to trete. 

PaUadius, HnsbondHo (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

And to the end the golde may ooner them, they anoynt 
their bodies with stamped hearba of a glswsy substance. 

Hakluyts Voyages, III. 666. 

On this Jgum] they found their waxen works, and ratio 
The yellow fabrlo on its gluey base. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

glueyneifi (glB'i-nes), n. Tho state or quality 
of being gluey. Imp. Diet. 
fflugt, ft. [ME., 


gloom. 

" Oure svre syttes," he says, “ on sege fseatl so hyje 
In his glwande glorye, A gloumbes ful lyttel, 

Thas I be nommen [taken] in Nlnluie A naked dispoyled." 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), fit 94. 

glum (glum), a. and n. [< glum , «., but per- 
haps, as an adj., of LG. origin. Cf. LG. glum, 
G. dial, glumm, gloomy, troubled, turbid: see 
glum, v., and of. gtummy, gloomy . J L a. Gloom- 
ily sullen or silent; moody; frowning. 

And not Athens only, but so austere and glum a gener- 
ation as those of Sparta. Rymer, On Tragedies (1687), p. A 

Fred was so good-tempered that, If he looked glum un- 
der scolding, it was chiefly for propriety's sake. 

George Him, Mlddleinarch, I. 268. 

II.t ft* A sullen look; a frown. 

She loked hswtly, and gaue on me a glum. 

Skelton , Uarlaud of Laurel, L 1117. 

Glumacea (gl#-m&'s?-fi), w. pi. [NL., pi. of 
glumaeeus : see glumaceoue and -amr.] In hot., 
a group or cohort of endogenous orders, charac- 
terized by having the flowers solitary and sessile 
in the axils of ghimaceous bracts, arranged in 
heads or spikelets, and with the segments of 
the perianth also glumaceous. The seeds are al- 
buminous. It Inolndes the Cypcraceat and Gramxnem, in 
which tho ovary la one-celled and the single ovale erect, 
and the small orders Jiestiaeece, EriocaxUunacece, and Cen 
trolijnde at, whioh have none- to thruc-colled ovary and tho 
ovules pendulous. Also GiuuuUes. 

glumaceoUB (glfl-ma'shius), a. [< NL. gluma- 
ceua, < L. gluma , a husk: see glum*.] Glume- 
like; having glumes; belonging to the Qlu- 
maceat. 

glumal (gltf'mal), a. [< N L. gluma Its, < L. gluma, 
a husk : see glume.] Same as glumaceous . 

Glumales (gflhnia'ISz), n. pi. [NL., pi. of glu- 
malis : see glumal .] Same &b Glumawcr. 

glume (glflm), ft. [as F. glume = Sp. Pg. It. 
gluma, < L. gluma, a hull or husk, orig. *glulma, 
< glubere , bark, peel, cost off the shell or bark.] 
A chaffy bract or br&otlet characterizing the 
inflorescence of grasses, sedges, and other Glu~ 
maced! . By some early botanists the term was also ap- 
plied to chaffy segments of tho perianth, which arc uow 
called paleat or valets. See cut under Graminca \ 

There was a thin film of flnid between tlio coats of the 
glumes, and when these were pressed the fluid moved 
about, giving a singularly deceptive appearauce of the 
wliolo inside of the flowor being thus filled 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 888. 

glumella (glty-mel'A), n. [NL. , dim. of L. gluma, 
a husk : see glume Same as glumcllc. 

glumelle (gltt'mel), w. [F.,< NL. glumella , q. v.] 
The palea of grasses ; oIbo, the lodicule or soalo 
at tho base of the ovary. [Not used. J 

glumellule (glfl-mel'ul), n. [= F. glumeUule, < 
ML. glumellula, dim. of glumcua , q. v.] In hot., 
same as lodicule. 

glumiferoUB (gld-mif'e-rus), a. [< NL. glumi- 
fer, < L. gluma, husk, + ferre = E. heart.] in 
hot., having glumes. 

glumly (glum'li), adv. In a glum or sullen man- 
ner ; with moroseness. 

They sll sat glumly on the ground. 

C. D. Warner, Winter on the Nile, p. 840. 

glummifiht (glum'ish), a. [< glum + -ish 1 . Of. 
gloomish .] Somewhat glum or gloomy. 

v An Hex tree 

With glummish darkish shade l>espreddee the same, that 

Phaer, Afineld, xL 


glut 

glumsy (glum'pf), a. [ < glump + -yl ; cf. glum- 
my, gloomy.] Sullen; sulky. [Colloq.] 

He was glumpy enough when 1 called. 

T. Hook , Gilbert Gurney. 

glumah (glumsh), v. i. [Var. otglunch.] Sam& 
as gluneh. 

glunch (gluneh), v. i. [Also glumsh, glumch, an 
extension of glum , v. Cf. glumps, glummish.] 
To frown; look sour; he in a (logged humor. 
[Scotch.] 

An' whan her marriage day doea come, 

Ye maun na gang to glumch an’ gloom. 

A. Douglas, Poems, p. 46. 

glunch (glunch), n. [< glunch, t\] A sudden 
angry look or glance ; a look implying dislike, 
disdain, anger, displeasure, or prohibition; a* 
frown. [Scotch.] 

glut (glut), ft. ; pret. and pp. glutted, ppr. glut- 
ting. [< ME. gloton, gtotten, < OF. glotir, glou- 


, a var. of dog.] A clod. 


Place at satyr Is stones, and the , 
hym gold. Wyolif, Ji 


[L. glsban] of 
xxvliL 6(Oxf.). 


Gluge’fl corpuscle, Same as granule-cells. 
glumg-prcflfl (gld'ing-pres), ft. In bookbinding, 
a press of simple form which presses freshly 
glued books, and prevents the melted glue on 
them from soaking too far into the leaf, 
gluilh (glft'ish), a. [< ME. glewish, < glu, glow, 
etc., + -Ark*.] Resembling glue ; having a vis- 
cous quality. 

glumt (glum), ft* <• [< ME. alomen, glommen, 
glomben, glouniben, frown, look sullen: 


Bat or the coarse was set, tyme ware away apace. 

And Boreas broth was blacke, and ulumndsh chill. 

Qtdden Mirrour (X689X 

glummyt (glurn'i), a. [A var. of gloomy: see 
gloomy, and cf. glumfyy, glum, a.] Dark; 
gloomy; dismal. 

Booh casual blasts may happen as are most to be feared, 
when the weather waxeth darke and glummy. 

X. Knight, Try sll of Truth (16*0), foL 87. 

glumness (glum'nes), ft. The condition or char- 
acter of being glum ; sullenness. TroUope. 

glumose (gltt'mos), a. [< glume + -ose.] Glu- 
mous. 

glumous (glfl'mus), a. [< glume + -ow.] In 
hot., having a glume. 

glump (glump), ft. i. [Another form of glum, 
gloom, ft.] To show sullenness by one’s man- 
ner; appear sulky. [Colloq.] 

glumpiflh (glum'pish ),a. [Cj glump + -ish 1 . Cf . 
glummish, gloomish.] Glum. 

Mr. Tom 'nil sit by himself so dumpish, a knlttin’ bis 
George Eliot, im on the Floes, vL 4. 


. ),n.pl [See glump.] A state 
"of sulkiness or gloominess. [Colloq.]— in the 
. 1 1 ‘ of hv 


see glnntpft, In ft sulky or gloomy state ; oat of humor. 


^ LN jmlmu. ywron, j/wiH-n, \ i ifiunr , yww- 

Wr, < L. glutire, glutHre, swallow, gulp down.] 

1. trans. If. To swallow; especially, to swallow 
greedily. 

And glutting of meals whioh weakeneth the body. 

Sir J. Cheke, Hurt of Sedition. 
Hell be hang'd yet ; 

Though every drop of water swear against It, 

And gape at wid’w to glut him. Shalt., Tempest,!. 1. 

2. To fill to the extent of capacity; feast or de- 
light to satiety; sate ; gorge : as, to glut the ap- 
petite. 

There Is no grenaunoe so grete vndur god one, 

As the glemyng of gold, that glottes there hortis. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1- 11777. 
Tho oucr basic and too speedy returns of one manor of 
tune [doth] too much annoy A as it were glut the cam 

Pnttenham, Arte of Eng. Jtooale, p. 69. 
You're too greedy. 

And glut your aiqietitM with the first dish. 

Beau, ami FI. (Y), Faithful Friends, 1. 1. 

Whore famine never blasts the year. 

Nor plagues, nor earthquakes glut the grave. 

Bryant, Freeman’s Hymn. 

3f. To saturate. 

The menstruum, being already glutted , could not act 
powerfully enough to dissolve It. Boyle. 

To glut the market to overstock the market: furnish ft 
supply of any article largely In excess of the demand, ■ o 
as to occasion loss of profit or of sales. 

II. intrans . To feast to satiety; fill one’s self 
to cloying. [Rare.] 

Three horses that have broken fence, 

And glutted all night long breast-deep In com. 

Tennyson, Princess, U. 

glut (glut), »i. [In dof. 2, < ME. glut, < OF. 
glut, glot, gloat = Tty. glot = Olt. ghiotto, a 
glutton ; OF. and It. also adj., gluttonous; from 
the verb.] If. A glutton. 

What glut of tho gomes may any good kacheu, 

He will kepen it hym self, A oof re n Itioste. 

Piers Plowman s Credr (E. E. T. S.X L 07. 

2f. A swallowing; that which lias been swal- 
lowed. 

Disgorging foul 

Their devilish glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and hall 
Of Iron globes. MUUm, P. L., vl. 689. 

3. More of something than is desired; a super- 
abundance ; so much as to cause displeasure or 
satietv, etc.; specifically, in com., an over-sup- 
ply of any commodity in the market ; a supply 
above the demand. 

Let him drlnke a llttel iulepmade with clean water and 
sugar, or a lttell small biere or ale, so that he drlnke not 
a great pint, but In a lytel uuantlte. 

Sir T. Klyot, Castle of Health, U. 27. 
Husbands mast take heed 
Jve no gluts of kindness to their wives. 

F. Jonson, Every Man out of bis Humour, IL 2. 

He shall find himself miserable, even in the very glut 
of his delights. Sir IL L' Estrange. 

A glut of study and retirement In the first part of my 
life oast me Into this ; and this will throw me again Into 
study and retirement. Pope, To Swift. 

Some of these [springs! send forth such a glut of water 
that, In loss than a mile below the fountain head, they af- 
ford a stream sufficient to supply a grist mill. 

Beverley, Virginia, II. U 6. 

A glut at those talents which raise men to eminence. 

Macaulay. 

4. The state of being glutted ; a choking up by 
excess; an engorgement. [Rare.] 

The water some suppose to pass from the bottom of the 
sea to the heads of spnngi, through certain subterranean 
conduits or channels, until they were by some glut, stop, 
or other means arrested in their passage. Woodward. 

5. A thick wooden wedge used for splitting 
blocks. [Prov. Eng.]— 6. Naut. : (a) A piece 
of wood employed as a fulcrum in order to ob- 
tain a better lever-power in raising any body, 
or a piece of wood inserted boneath the thing 
to be raised in order to prevent its recoil when 


glut 

freshening the nip of the leveri (b) A beeket or 
thimble fixed on the after side of a topsail or 
tonne, near the 
head, to which 
the bunt-jigger 
is hooked to as- 
sist in furling 
the sail.— 7. In 
briehmakingt(a) 

A brick or block 
of small size, 
used to com- 
plete a course. 

( b ) A crude or 
green pressed 
brick. C. T. 

Davis. Bricks 
and Tiles, p.0U.— 8. The broad-nosed eel, An- 
guilla latirostris. [Bocal, Eng.] — 9. The offal 
or refuse of fish. 

glutens, gluteus (gltf-te'uH), n.: pi. glutasi, 
glutei (-1), [NL., < Or. y/lovrdc, tho rump, pi. 
the buttocks?] Quo of several muscles or the 
nates or buttocks, arising from the pelvis and 

inserted into the femur oiutmis nuudmus, the 

eotoglutoui, the outer or great gluteal muscle, notable 
in man for ita enormous relative else and very coarse 
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glue, draw together: see gluUnate.] The act of 
glutmating or uniting with glue. Bailey, 1781. 
glutinatiwet (gl5 / ti-n&-tiv), a. {< L. gluUiuh 
Onus, serving to glue or to draw together, < 
glutinare. glue, draw together: see gluUnate .] 
Having the quality of cementing; tenacious. 
Bailey , 1731. 

glutBunjjt ^ < L. gluten (glutin-), glue, + 

These Jthebeami from the moonl clean, contrary, re* 


Glut, del Of*) 


fiber, arising from the sacrum, coccyx, and adjoining parta 
* "le pelvis, and inserted into the gluteal riogo of the fe- 
lt chiefly forms tho bulk of the buttocks, is a pow- 


erful extensor of the thigh, and assists in maintaining the 
erect posture of tho body. Bee out under musefe.— Glu- 
tSDI medics, the mosoglutieus or middle gluteal mus- 
cle, arising from the dorsum of the Ilium and inserted Into touch, 
the greet trochanter of the femur. Boo out under muscle. 

— GlUtWUS nrtnfwMiMj the entoglutieus or smallest and 
innermost gluteal muscle, the origin and Insertion of 
which are similar to those of the middle gluteal. In 
some animals certain gluteal muscles are enumerated as 
glutmus primus, gluUmus tmmmdus, glutmus teriius, etc., 
not, however, necessarily Implying that they arc respec- 
tively homologous with the gluttoi of man. 

gluteal (gltf-t§'&D > a - ftnd #• [< fffatam + -al.] 

1. a. In anat.f pertaining to the glutasi or to 
the buttocks ; natal.— Glutei artery, s branch of 
the Internal iliac artery, which supplies the gluteal mus- 
cles.— Gluteal fold, name ss gluteofemorai create (which 
see, under gluimfenurral). — Gluteal muscles, the glutteL 
See glutams . — Gluteal nervee, two nerves, superior and 
inferior, derived from the sacral plexus, and supplying 
the glutei and the tensor fasoto late.— Gluteal region, 
the region of the buttocks.— Gluteal ridge, the outer 
or bifurcation of the lines aspera (rough li 


« moisten in a.notable manner, leaving an aquatic 
and viscous glutining kind of sweat upon the glass. 

Sir K. JHgby, Sympathetic Powder. 

glutinose (gltt'ti-ntts), a. [< L. glutinosus, gluey, 
viscous: see glutinous.] Same as glutinous. 

glutipofiity (gltt-ti-nos'i-ti), a. [= F. glutino- 
MU ss So. gluHnosidad » It. alutmositd; as glu- 
tinosc, glutinous, 4* 4ty . ] The state or quality 
of being glutinous; glutinousness. 

The mutual tempering of either toward a medium glu- 
txnosity or liquefaction. Silver Sunbeam, p. 07. 

glutinous (gltt'ti-nus), a. [< F. glutineux as Pr. 
gluUnos ss Bp. Pg. It. glutinoso, < L. glutinosus , 
gluey, viscous, < gluten ( glutin -), glue : see glu- 
ten, glue , gluUnose.] 1. Having the quality of 
glue; resembling glue ; viscous; viscid; tena- 
cious. 

Next this marble venom’d scat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat 

Milton, Comas, L 917. 

All these threads, being newly spun, are glutinous, and 
theiufure stick to each other wherever they happen to 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 

2. Covered with a sticky exudation ; viscid. 

He [(leaner) Bays this [pickerel] weed and other gluti- 
nous matter, with the help of the sun’s heat, In some par- 
ticular months, and some ponds apted for it by naturo, 
do become Pikes. /. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 188. 

Where God Bacchus drains his cups divine, 
Stretch'd out, at ease, beneath a glutinous pine. 

Keats, Lamia, L 

Also glutinose. 

glutinousness (gltt'ti-nus-noH), a. The state 
or quality of being glutinous; viscosity; vis- 
cidity; tenacity; glutinosity. 

There is a resistance In fluids, which may arise from 
their elasticity, glutinousness, and the friction of their 
ports. 


Up 


fine) of tho 


femur below the great trochanter, rough and promi- 
nent for the attachment of the tendon of the gfutteua 
maxlraus (largest glutous). Also called gluteal tuberosi- 
ty.— Gluteal vein, the vein accompanying the gluteal 
“* i ‘ “ “ arteries and veins. 
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r.— Glutei vessels, the gluteal arteries am 
• «. A gluteal muscle, or glutssus : as, the 
great, middle, or least gluteal. 
glnteiUl (gl()-te'an), a. Same as gluteal. 

With nude statues, seen from tho front, the truo as- 
pect is constantly gained at the moment of eclipse of the 
glutton muscles behind the continuous line over the hip 
from trunk tdkhlgh. The Portfolio, No. ccxxvlL, p. 2*22. 

gluten (gltt'ten), n. [= flp. gluten = Pg. gluten 
ss It. glutine , < L. gluten (glutin-), also glutinum, 

S lue : see glue.'] The nitrogenous part of the 
our of wheat and other grains, which is in- 
soluble in water. On, kneading wheat flour in a stream 
of water to removo the starch, the gluten remains as a 
tough elastic substance, sometimes called wheat gum. On 
the physical and chemical character of tho gluten the bak- 
ing quality of flour largely depends. Gluten is a mixture of 
at least four different albuminoids: gluten-casein (which 
is similar to the casein of miikX gluten-fibrin (which has 
some resemblance to animal fibrin), muoedin, and gltadln 

gluten-bread (gltt'ten -bred), n. A kind of 
bread in which there is a large proportion of 
gluten. It is prescribed medicinally in coses 
of diabetes. 

gluten-casein (gltt'ten-kfi'sf-in), n. The vege- 
table casein found in gluteti. 
gluten-fibrin (gltt'ten-n'brin), ft. The vege- 
table fibrin found in gluten, 
gluteofemorai (gl^ttt-o-fem'6-ral), a . [< NL. 

S lutaus 4* L. femur . thigh.] Pertaining to the 
uttocks and the tliigh.— Gluteofemorai crease, 
the transverse fold or crease of the surface which bounds 


the buttock below on either side, separating the gluteal 
ler femoral region, * * 


, _ and approximately 

corresponding to the lowor border of the great gluteal 
muscle? Also called gluteal fold. 
glutens, «. See gluUvus, 


from the posterte 
nulng to 1 


glutiidon (gi#-tish'qn), n. L< L. as if 9 glut i- 
fto(w-), < glutire , swallow: see glut, o.] The act 
of swallowing ; deglutition. [Bure.] 

This, however, does not, as a rule, prevent glutiHon, and 
In some instances docs not oven Interfere with it 

Medical Newt, MIL 60 S. 

glutman (glut'man), ».; pi. glutmen (-men). 
In English custom-houses, an extra officer em- 
ployed when a glut of work demands assistance, 
gluts (gluts), n. Same as glut, 8. 
glutton (glut'n), a. and a. [< ME. gloton, glo- 
toun , glutuu, < OF. gloton, glouton, glutun , F. 

? lmUm ss Pr. gloto ss Sp. gloton ss Pg. glotffo = 
t. ghiotkme, < L. gluto(n-), glutto(n-\ a glutton, 
< glutire, gluttirc, devour: see glut, v. Cf. glut, 
n 2.] I, n. 1. One who indulges to excess in 
outing, or in eating and drinking; one who 
gorges himself with food ; a gormandizer. 

Alas t the shorts ttirote, the tendre mouth, 

Maketh that Rat and West, and North aud South, 

In erthet in eir, in water, men to-swinko. 

To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and drinks. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tftlct L 68. 
The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. 

Prov. xxili. 2L 

2. One who indulges in anything to excess; a 
greedy person. 

He dredde not that no glotouns 
Bhulde stele his roses. 

Bom. qfths Bote, L 4807. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to destroy. Granville. 
Tho elder Pliny, the most Indefatigable laborer, the 
most voracious literary glutton of indent times. 

G. P. Marsh, Loots, on Eng. Lang., xxL 

8. In zool. : (a) A popular name of the wol- 
verene, Oulo Imcm or arcticus, the largest and 
most voracious species of the family Mustelidm. 
It belongs to the same subfamily, Mustelines, as the mar- 
tens and sables, but Is a much larger animal, exceeding a 
badger In slxe, thick- " * * 
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glut-herring (glut her # ing) y ». The blaebeok f bung a small bear. It is of circumpolar distribution, in- 
Clupea (BfttimUs, an American elupeoid fish hobiUr ' ' ‘ - ’ 1 ' 

closely related to the alewife. 
glntin (gltt'tin), n. [< glnt-en + -inS.] Same 
as gliadin. 

glnunatet (gltt'ti-nut), r. t. [< L. glutinatus , 
pp. of glutinare , glue, draw together, < gluten 
(glutin-), $ lue: boo glue, gluten.} To unite with 
glue; cement. Bailey, 1731. 
gintinationt (gltt-ti-na'shqn), «. r*= Pg. gluH- 
naqtio, < L gminatio(n-), a drawing together 
(used of the closing of wounds), C glutinare, 


;-set and clumsy, and somewhat resem- 

It is of circumpolar distribution, in- 

Ing northerly parta of Europe, Asia, and America. 

The name has been more particularly need for the animal 
of Europe and Asia, from which the American spedee has 
sometimes been supposed to differ, and is usually called 
the wolverene. They are, however, specifically identical. 
Bee t coherent. ( b ) Some other animal likened to 
the above.— Masked glutton, a book-name of one of 
the paradoxures, Paguma larvata, from the white streak 
on the head and the white eye-ring.— BOUth American 
glutton, a book-name of the grison or Guiana marten. 
Bee GalicHs. «8yn. L See epicure. 

Il.t a. Of or belonging to a glutton; glutton- 
oos. 


WboseflstoHt chekes doth feeds so fist eset 

•yeebeeene. S u rrey, Pa Ixxltt. 

A ghUton monastery in former ages makes a hungry 
ministry In oar days Fuuer. 

glnttont (glut'n), o. {_< glutton , «.] L intrant. 
To eat or indulge the appetite to exeeaa; gor- 
mandize. 

Thns do I nine and sufdt day by day ; 

Or gtuttoning on ell, or all away. 

Bhah., Sonnet^ lxxv. 
Whereon In Egypt gluttoning they fed. 

Drayton, Moses, ill 

IL trans. To overfill, as with food; glut. 

!rbsn after all your fooling, fat, and wine, 

Glutton d at last, return, at boms to pine. 

Lovelace, Lncasta Powhnma, p. 8L 

glntto&eSBt, n. [< glutton 4* -ew.] A female 
glutton. Cotgrave. 
glnttoniae, V. i. See glutkmige. 
f ImltiMah (glut'n-ieb), a. [< glutton, n., 4- -ft/jl.] 
(Gluttonous. [Bare.] 

Having now framed their gluttonish stomachs to have 
for food the wild benefits of nature. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

glnttoniae (glut'n-Iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. glut- 
tonized, ppr. gluttonizing. [< glutton, 4* -ize.] 
To eat voraciously; indulge the appetite to 
exeoss; live luxuriously. Also spelled glut- 
tonize. [Rare.] 

For what reason con you allege why you should glut- 
tonies and devour as much as would honestly suffice so 
many of your brethren Y Marvell, Works, II. 886. 

And again, oi wrpi rijv vkify baifiowe, . . . the material 
demons do strangely gluttonize upon the nidours and 
blood of sacrifices. 

UaUyweU, Molsmpronoea (1681), p. 108. 

gluttonous (glut'n-us), a. [< ME. glotonous,glo- 
tonos , < OF. glotonoz, < gloton, a glutton: see glut- 
ton, a.] 1. Given to excessive eating; greedy; 
voracious; hence, grasping. 

Beko thow not with aplotonos hond to stryneandpreape 
the stolkes of the vyne m the ferst some aesoun. 

Chaucer, Bottthlus, i. meter 0. 
Then they could smile, and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ interest Into (heir gluttonous maws. 

Shak., T. of A., UL 4. 

Extravagance becomes gluttonous of marvels. 

Is. Taylur, Nat Hist. Enthusiasm, p. 70. 

2. Characterized by or consisting in excessive 
eating. 

The exceeding luxuriousneas of this gluttonous age. 
wherein we proas nature with over-weighty burdens, and 
finding her strength defeotive, we take the work oat of 
her hands, and commit it to the artificial help of strong 
waters. Sir W. Baleigh. 

Hank abundance breeds. 

In gross and pomperod cities, Sloth, and lust 
And wsntoimess, and gluttonous excess. 

Cowper, TsSk, l 088. 

gluttonously (glut'n-us-li), adv. In a glutton- 
ous manner; with the voracity of a glutton; 
with excessive eating. 

gluttonougnegg (glut'n-ns-nes), n. Gluttony, 
gluttony (glut'n-i), n. ; pi. gluttonies (-iz). [< 
ME. glotonie, glotounie, glotenic, glutunie, etc. 
(also glutmeric , glotery), < OF. glotonie, glou- 
tonnie (ss Pr. OSp. glotonia ss It. ghiottoniaj, 
glutton v, < gloton, a glutton: see glutton , *.] 
Excess In eating, or in eating and drinking ; ex- 
travagant indulgence of the appetite for food ; 
voracity; luxury of the table. 

Tbauh bus glotenye be of good sic he goth to a cold bed- 

And%uiieued vn-heled vnelsyllche ywrye. • 

Piers Plowman (C), xvil. 74. 

For swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst hb gorgeous feast, 

Bat with besotted tee ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. 

Milton, Camus, L 770. 

gluy, a. See gluey. 
gly, v. i. See gley. [Prov. Eng.] 
glyo-, glyco-. [L., etc., < Gr. yhuci^, sweet, 
yhmepdc, sweet, perhaps akin to L. dukis, sweet: 
see duke, dowse.] An element in some words 
of Greek origin, meaning ‘sweet*’ In some re- 
cent words this element appears in the form 
glue-, gluoo-. 

glycelmum (glis-f-ie'uxn), «. [< Gr. yfomOc, 
sweet (in glyoerin), + iTwuav, olive-oil.] A basis 
for ointment, composed of finely powdered al- 
mond-meal one part, glyoerin two parts, and 
olive-oil six parts. 

Glycera (glis'e-r|), n. [NL. (cf . L. Glycera, < 
Gr. Thmepa, a fern, proper name), < Gr. yX vnegog, 
sweet, < yXwrff, sweet.] 1. The typical genus 
of the family Glycerides. G. capitata of the 
North Sea is an example. Savigny , 1817.— 2. 
A genus of crustaceans. Darnell, 1870. 
glycerate (glis'e-rftt), a. [< glycerin 4* -ato.i.] 
Same as gtycerite . 
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Glyosri* (glUS'ri-#), *». [NL.» < Or. yXuapif, 
sweet, an extension of yAiww, sweet.] A genus 
of grasses, closely allied td Poa and Festuca. 
There are about so species, widely distributed through 
temperate regions, mostly In wet or swampy ground, and 
of little sgrioultural importance. The msnna-grass. G. 
JhtUana, grows in shallow water, Us leaves often floating * 
its seeds are sometimes collected in Germany and used 
as an article of food nnder the name of tnanno-enmp, 
furnishing a light nutritious aliment for invalids. The 
rattlesnake-grass or tall quaking-grass, G. Cqnadenxi*. 
and the tailor reed meadow-grass, G. arundinaeea, are tall 
and stout speoiet of the United States. 


Is s monobasic acid, not crystallissblo, bnt yields crystal* 
Usable salts 

glycerid (glis'o-rid), a. A worm of the family 
Glyocrtdw. 

Glyceride (gli-ser'i-d$), n. pi [NL., < Glycera 
+ -ida?.] A family of errant cliGBtopodous an- 
nelids, of the order Polychcsta. They have a Blunder 
body composod of many ringed segments ; the conical 
prestomlum with two basal palps and four terminal ten* 
tsclos; a protruaile proboscis with four teeth; and no 
apodal vascular system, the red hemal fluid being con- 
tained in the aomatio cavity and branchial sacs. 

glyceride (glis'o-rid or -rid), n. [< glyccr-tn + 
4ae l .Ji • In cheni., a compound ether of tho tri- 
atomic alcohol glycerol or glycerin, some of the 
glycerides exist reauy formed, aa natural fat% lu tho bodies 
of plants and animals, and many more may be produced 
artificially by the action of add upon glycerol. 

glycerin, glycerine (glis'g-rin), «. [< Gr. y7i>- 
itepdf, sweet, + -*w a , -inv*.] A transparent, color- 
less, hygroscopic liquid (CgTI^OHJa), with a 
sweet taste and syrupy consistence, it occurs 
in natural fats combined with fatty acids, and Is obtained 
from thorn by saponification with alkalis or by tho action 
of superheated steam. It Is a triatomlo alcohol, and dis- 
solves the alkalis, alkaline earths, and some mo tall to 
oxlds, forming compounds analogous to the aluoholates. It 
Is used in medicine ns an emollient and protective dress- 
ing, with which, from Us consistence and solvent proper- 
ties, many substances can be incorporated; it absorbs wa- 
tery discharges, and has some astringent action. The name 
is also applied to mixtures of glycerin with various sub- 
stances, whether involving solution or not : as, nlyoerin of 
gallic add ; glycerin of starch. It Is used In the arts for 
a great variety of purposes : for example, in soaps and 
cosmetics, for preserving animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, in paper-making, and In the manufacture of ni- 
troglycerin and dynamite. Also called glycerol, glyceride, 
nlymrina, and glycerinum, — Glyoerln butyrate. See 
butyrate.— Glyoerln cement. See cement. 

glycerite (glis'e-rit), n. [< glycer-in + -ite 2 .] 
The general name of a class of preparations 
consisting of a medicinal substance dissolved 
or suspended in glycerol. Also gly cerate , gly- 
cerol, glycerolc . 

glyoerue (glis'g-m), v. t . ; pret. and pp. glycer- 
ieod, ppr. glyccnzing. [< glycer-in 4* -he.] To 
mix or treat with glycerin. 

Pasteur’s vials containing glyoerizal broth. 

Medical Newt, MIX. 216. 
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in alcohol, soluble In water, and converted by boiling with 
adds into dextrose. Diastase converts it into dextrine, 
maltose,* and dextrose. Iodine gives It a reddish-brown 
color. Glycogen Is found in many animal tissues, both of 
vertebrates and Invertebrate* as wall as in certain fungi. 
It Is especially abundant in tho liver. It Is largely if not 
wholly derived from the carbohydrates of the food, and ap- 
pears to be a reserve material deposited In tho liver, which 
Is converted as required into sugar and so enters the cir- 
culation. Also called animal starch. 

2. In mycol, same an cpi plasm. 

glycogenesifl (gli-ko-jtmVsis), n. 

*ff, sweet, 4* yiveete, generation.] 
the formation of glucose. 

glycogenetlc (gll-ko-j 6 -uot'ik), a . Pertaining 
to glycogenosis. 

glycogenic (gli-kp-jen'ik), a. [ < glycogen 4 -#r.] 
Or or pertaining to glycogen: uh, the glycogenic 
function of the liver. 

glycogen-xna88 (gli ' ky- jen -mbs), n. Sumo as 
epiplasm. 

glycqgenoue (gli-koj'e-nus), a. [< glycogen + 
-oue.j Same as glycogenic . • 

Similar glycogenout cdls arc met with in tho walls of 
the lacunar spaces and on the “inuacnltiitn ’ of the Snail. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary biology, p. nil, note. 


Glyphlsodia 

perennial herbs, nearly allied to Astragalus, and 
including a dozen species, which are widely dia- 
tributed through temperate regions. 9 . pfodra, 
a native of the Mediterranean region and eastward to Old- 


r< Gr. } 70- 
In pathol . , 


glycerizin, n. 

rnizm. 


An improper form of glycyr - 


glycerol, glycerolc (glis'e-rot, -rol), «. [< 
glycerin + - 0 /, -ole.] 1, Same as glycerin. 
Glycerin Is the common form, but the termination -ol is 
pfef arable, denoting an alcohol, while in ia reaerved for 
Hiiae 


, gluoosides, and protelda. 
oe as glycerite. 
glycernle (giis'o-rtJl), n. [< glycer-in + -tile.] 
name as glyceryl . 

glyceryl (glis'e-ril), n. [< glycer-in + -yl.] The 
hypothetical triatomic radical of glycerol and 
tho •glycerides. Also called, more suitably, 
propenyl . 

Glydmerida, Glydmeris. See Glycymeridw , 
fHycymerw 

glyelll (gll'sin), n. [< Gt. yAwc/f, sweet, + -<« 3 .] 
Same as glyoocoll. 

glycodholate (gll'ko-kol-ftt), n. [< glyoochoUc 
-r -ate*.] A salt formed by the union of gly- 
cocholic acid with a base, 
glycocholic (gli-kd-kol'ik), a . [< Gr. yXwcfa, 
sweet, + x°Ht gull : boo cholic I, bile*.] Derived 
from gall : used only in the following phrase.— 
0l7oocnollo add, thoprinoipapacld In ox- 

gall, ooourring In combination with alkalis. It Is a mono- 
basic sold, forming crystalline needles soluble In water, 
glycodn (girko-sin), n. Same as glyoocoll . 
glyoocoll (glTltd-kol), n. [< Gr, sweet, 
+ icdtoa, glue.] Amidopacetio acid (CH 2 .NH 2 . 
GOOH), a substance having weak acid and also 
basic properties, formed when gelatin or vari- 
ous other animal substances are boiled with 
acids or alkalis. It is a crystalline solid hav- 
.lug a sweotish taste. Also called glycin , gly- 
oocin, and gelatin sugar. 

flpegta (girk5-jon), n. [< Gr. yXw cfc, sweet, 
producing: sec -gen.] 1. A substance, 
CgHjoOg, belonging to the carbohydrates. When 


glycohemia, glycohmmia (gli-kn-h 6 'mi-|i), n. 
Sumo as glucohemta. » 

glycol (gli'kol), ». [< glyc(crtn) 4- (alcoh)ol] 
The general name ot a class of compounds 
intermediate in their properties and chemical 
relations between alcohol and glycerol, or tho 
bodies of which these are the types. An alcohol 
contains but one hydroxyl group, Oil, im r<jll r ,()ll, 01 ethyl 
alcohol ; a glycol contains two hydroxyl groups united 
to different carbon atoms, as C 3 II 4(011^., ethyl glycol; a 
glycerol contains three hydroxyl gronpw united to three 
cnrboir atoms, as C-»Ha(OH>j. Ethyl glycol Ih h 11«|ufcl, Ino- 
dorous, of a sweetish taste, and miscible with water and 
alcohol. 

glycolic (gli-kol'ik), a. [< glycol + -ir t ] Per- 
taining to or derived from glycol. 

Glycoilan (gll-ko'ni-an), a. Hume as Gly conic. 

Glyconic (gli-kon'ik)l' a. and ti. [< lAu Glyco- 
ntH8, < Gr. ThtKutveing, < P/cxcm*, 1 j. Glycon , the 
inventor of this meter.] I. n- 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to Glycon, an ancient Greek poet of uncer- 
tain date: with reference to a kind of verso or 
meter said to have been invented by lmn. — 2 . 
Pertaining to a particular verso or motor, con- 
sisting of four feet, one of which is a dactyl, 
tho others being trochees; composod or con- 
sisting of such verses: as, a Glyconic system. 
Bee II. ’ . 

II . n. [7. c.] In anc. pros., a meter consisting 
in a scries similar to a trochaic totrapody cata- 
loetic (x w | -ft w [ J: w | -*), but differing from 
it by the substitution of a dactyl for the second 
trochee; by an extension of meaning, any lo- 
gauedio totrapody, catalectic or acatalectic, in 
which three of the feot are trochees and one is 
a dactyl. A glyconic is called by recent metricians a 
fret, second, or third glyconic, according hb the dactyl Is 
in the first, second, or third place. Ulyconics scum to 
have been first used by Aleman (alKuit 660 it. 0.), and are 
frequent in Alccous and Sappho. Nothing curtain is known 
of the poet Glycon from whom this motor takes its name. 

glyconln (girk^-nin), tt. [< glycerin) + -ow- 
<n.] In phar ., an emulsion of glycerol and yolk 
of egg. 

glycose, glycodde, etc. See glucose, etc. 

glycymena (gliHdm'o-rid), «. A member of 
tne Glycymeridai. 

Glycymeridm (glis-i-mer'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (De- 
Bhayes, 1830), < Glyeymcns + -ida.] A family 
of siphonate bivalve mollusks, consisting of the 
genera Glycymertn , Vanoiwea, and Pholuaomya : 
same as Naxicamda 1 . Also Glycimcridw , Glyci- 
merides. 

GlyeymeriB (gli-sim'o-ris), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801 . after Belloni, irftli), also Glicimeria (Klein, 
1753), Glydmeris, Glycimem; < Gr. ) Xe/cff, sweet, 
+ fiepi c 9 a )>art, a portion of food, morsel, < 
fitpoc, a part, < priprdkii, part, divide.] A ge- 
nus of bivalve mollusks, used in various ap- 
plications by 
different au- 
thors, now 
giving name 
to the Glycy- 
meridee, and 

referred to ^ _ 

the family Gfrymem hu*-. 

Saxicavidec. O. tdluput , s boreal clam, is U 10 beet-known 
species; the animal Is larger than the shell, which is cov 
ered with s thick shining black epidermis, and roughened 
within with calcareous deposits. 

Glyeyrrhiza (glis-i-ri'zft). n. [NL., < Gr. y7u- 
Kvpp%a, a plant with a sweet root, licorice, < y7.u- 
sweet, + frtfa root. The E. name licorice, 
also spelled liquorice, and ME. gliciride , are ult 
from the same source.] A genus of leguminous 



(•tycyrrkiMc glabra. 

na, yields tho licorice root of commerce, and Is cultivated 
in various )mu 1 h of Knropo. The root has a sweet taste 
and demulcent, luxatlve properties. One species, G. lepi - 
(lota, is found In the United States. 

glycyrrhizin (glis-i-ri'zin), n. [< Glyeyrrhiza 
+ -i» 2 .] A ]u>(*uliar saccharino matter (034 
TT O 0 ) obtained from the root of Glyeyrrhiza 

g ra. * 

glynn (gliu), n. [W. glyn, Ir. Gael, gleann 
(gon. gltmtc), a glen, a narrow valley: see glen.] 
An element, in some Celtic place-names, mean- 
ing ‘glen’: as, Glyn -meg, Gtyn-tttJ\ in Wales; 
Glynn in Antrim, Ireland, 
glyoxal (gli-ok'sal), w. [< Gr. >>»*(fcff), sweet, 
+ E. ornl-ic.] A white, amorphous, deliques- 
cent solid ^GHO.PHO), soluble in water and al- 
cohol. Tt is uu aldehyde of oxalic acid, 
glyoxalic (gli-ok-sal'ik). a. [< glyoxal + -ic.] * 
Pertaining to or derived from glyoxal. 
glyph (glif). 91. [< Gr. y/\ qi/, carving, carved 
work, (. lAifftriv, cut in, carve, engrave.] In 
sculp, and arch., a groove or channel, usually 
vertical, intended us an ornament. Bee in- 


Sim 


glyphic (glif'ik), a. and 11 . [< Gr. yfonjUKdc, ot 
or for carving (»} yhyuii/, the art of carving), < 
carving : see glyph.] I. a. < >f or pertain- 
ing to a glyph or glyphs; pertuiiiing io carving 
or sculpture. 

n. w. a picture or flguro by which a word is 
implied; a hieroglyphic. 



gymnocarpous lichens, containing 0110 British 

jrenus. Chtodecton. 

Glyphidodon (gli-ild'p-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
the notched end of an arrow (see Gly- 
ph idea'), + orW (Miivt-) = K. tooth.] A genus 
of fishes, typical of the family Glyphidodon tida. 
Also (llypnisodon . 

GlyphidodonteB(gli-fld-o-don'tez),it. pi. [NL., 
pi. of Glyphtdodou.] A group of fishes : a name 
substituted for Glyphimdia, and an inexact syn- 
onym ot Pomacentrtdtc. N. U. S rudder. 

Olyphidodontidffi (gli-fid-o^lon'ti-de), 97. pi. 
[NL., < Glyphtdodon(l-) + -irta\] A family of 
acanthoptorygiun fishes, typified by the genus 
Glyphidodon or Glyphisodon : same as Pomacen - 
trioa;. 

GlyphlpterygldflB (gli-flp-te-rij 'i-do), n. pi. 
[NL., < GlypTtiptcryx (- yg -) + -1 atr.] A family 
of tineid moths, taking name from the genus 
Glyphiptcryx. Tho head Is globular, with smooth, 
moderately arched front ; there are no ocelli ; tho palpi 
arc halr-lf ko and moderately long ; tho prohoscls Is rolled , 
and the fore wings have the hind border oblique. The 
laivn ore leaf-miners, or live in the Roods of grasses. 

Glyphipteryx (gU-iip'te-riks), n. [NL. (Tftib- 
m*r, 1816), < Gr. )Xi^/f,"the notched end of an 
urrow (see Glyphidect ), + irrtpv£, wing.] A ge- 
nus of tinoifU, typical of the family Glyphip- 
trrygidic, having the palpi laterally flattened. 
The larva) eat the seen-heads of grasses. Sev- 
eral European ai)d tliroo North American spe- 
cies are described. 

Glyphiflodia (glif-i-soMi-}l) ; 97. pi. [NL., an 
erroneous formation, now ’displaced by tho cor- 
rect recent form Glyphidodontcs, q. v.] A group 


OlyphisodU 

of fishes: same as Glyphidoflontm. C. 8. Uafi - 
nesque, 1816. 

OlypUsodon (gli-fis'o-don), n. [NL„ an erro- 
neous formation, now displaced by the correct 
recent form Glyjdtidodon.] Bame ok Ulypktdo- 
don . Lacdp&de, 1802. 

flyphoceratid (glif-o-ser'a-thl), n. A cephalo- 

jkkI of the family GlyghoceratuUe. 

CHyphoceratidSB (glif'o-se-rat'i-do). n. pi. 
[NL., < Ur. y>ifeiv, curve, + ft/pof (ar/iur-), horn, 
+ -ate.] A family of GoniatiUm. “They have 
depressed w hurts, semilunar in croM-sortion , the sutures 
with divided ventral lobes lu the higher fornix, hut not in 
the lower; the Ant pair of lateral lobes jointed, and the 
large . . . saddles entire In some species and dividod in 
others. ” Pntc. hot t. Soe. Nat, Hint., lw«, p. 322. Also 
GlypkiooeraluLa. 

Olyphodes (glif ' 6 -d 6 z), n. [NL. (Giiende, 1854). 
< (Jr. y/tt *jd/, carving (engraving): soe glyph,] 
A genus of pyralid moths, of I he family Mar- 
ffttrotlidai, composed of four twautiful East In- 
dian species of striking coloration. 

glyphograph (glif 'y-grkf ), *. [< Or. >Xu 0 $, carv- 
ing (engraving), + ) guffs tv, write.] A plato 
formed by glyphogruphy, or an impression 
taken from hu<*Ii a plate. 
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resemblanoe to tortoises is striking; the lest are like those 
of some turtles, and, aa In chelonlans, the head could be 
withdrawn into the shell, though the rest of the vertebral 
column is a solid tube. The genera are several and the 
species rather uumerous. 

glyptodont (glip'to-dont). a. and «. [< NL. 
I Jlyntodoni f-).] I. «, Having fluted teeth ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Qlyptodontiace. 

II. n Aglyptodon. 

Also glyntodontine. 

glyptodontid (glip-t$-don'tid), n. One of the 
GlyptodonHdte. 

GlyptodontidSB (glip-t$-don'ti-de). a. pi. [NL., 
< Glyptodon(t-) + -ida.] A family of extinct 
armadillos of South America, represented by 
the genus Ghjptodon it formerly contained all these 
animals, but Is now restricted to those of the single genus 
named, others being placed In Hoplophoridat. See cut 
under GlyjSodun. 

lon'tin), a. and «. [< 




m, or 

glyphographii 


oiio who practises, glyptography 
^graphic (glir-o-graf'ik), a, [<qlyi 


glyphogra- 



uTiU) i nnbo.j __ _ 

gem or other small object. See gem-engraving. 
glyptographer (gllp-tog'ra-fftr), *. An en- 
graver on gems or the like, 
glyptographic (glip-to-graf'ik), a. [< glyptog- 
raphy + -«?.] Of or pertaining to glyptog- 
raphy ; describing the methods of engraving on 
precious stones or the like. 

A particularly valuable part of this introduction la the 
gljjptographick lithology. Bnlitth Critic , Oct, 1707. 


which platen engraved in relief are made, from 
which impressions can be taken. A copper plate Is 
covered with u ground such as Is employed in ordinary 
etching, but of considerable thickness, and this ground is 
cut away by etching- or engraving-tools so as to expose 
tho metal plate From this the electro cast is inode, the 
recesses or uicislonH In the ground constituting the raised 
ridges which form the design of tho glyphograph. 

Glypta (glip'tfi), n. [NL. (Gravenhorst, 1829), 
< Ur. yXvnrtfg, carved : hoc glyptic.'] An impor- 
tant genus of hymenoptorouH parasites, of tho 
family lehnemwmidw and subfamily Ptmpltnn ; 
of small size, usually infesting mierolopidopter- 
ous larva?. Thero arc about 40 European and 
30 North American species. 

glyptic (glip'tik), a . [< MGr. yXt'/rnafy < Or. 
j/virnk, lit for carving, carved (noiit. }Avkt6v, 
a carved imago), verbal adj. of yAi^stv, carve: 
see glyph.] 1. Pertaining to carving or engrav- 
ing: as, the glyptic art. Bee glyptics . 

It will lie convenient after noticing sculpture In marble 
to take next in order llronses and Torment Las. ae thus 
pass by a natural transition from Glyptic to elastic Art. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p M). 

2. In Mineral figured. 

glyptics (glip'tikn), n. [PI. of glyptic: sco-i/w.] 
The art of carving or engraving. The word is ap- 
plied especially to engraving on gems or hard stones, now 
performed with dlamoml-jMiwder and diniuuiid-jMiiutod in 
stnimouts, also to the cutting of designs upon such ani- 
mal substances us shells, coral, and Ivon, ami such vege 
table products as box, ebony, and other nurd woods. 

glyptodipterine (glin-to-dip'te-riii), a. and n. 
i. a. Pertaining to the Glyptoihplernn. 

n. «. One of the GlypUmplerwt. 
Glyptodinterlni (glip-to-dip-tg-ri'ni), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. y'Mnrrds, carved, + oiirrefsu;, having 

.two wings : seo dipterous.] In Huxley’s sys- 
tem of classification, a group of Devonian ga- 
noid iisheH, of the suborder Vrossojrtcryytdt. its 
technical characters are : two dorsal fins placed far back 
opposite tho two ventnUsi acutely lobule fiedtoralB, nml 
ilendrodont dentition. It Is divided Into those with rhom- 
boid and those with cycloid scales, respectively represented 
by such genera as Glgjttolanna and ifoloptyefitue. 

Glyptodon (glip'io-don), n . [NL. (so named 
from its fluted teeth), < Gr, yAimror, carved, 
+ o6obg ( oAovt -) = E. tooth . ] 1. The typical 
and best-known genus of the family Glypto- 
dontuhv; the 
long-tailed 
fossil arma- 
dillos or glyp- 
todons, with 
5 toes on the 
himl foot and 
4 on tho fore, 
tho fifth digit 
of which is 
wanting. Hpecics art 1 ll . clavtpcs and G. reti - 
cnlatus , from tho Pleistocene of South Amer- 
ica. — 2. [/. c.] An animal of the family Glyp- 
todontida' or Hoplophorida ; one of the gigantic 
fossil armadil los of Soul h America. They are all 
distinguished from the living armadillos not onlyny their 
superior sise, but by having the carapace composed of a 
single solid piece without movable segments, and also liy 
possessing a ventral shield or plsstron. The superficial 


glyptography 

graph + -y.] 


'ra-fi), ft. [As glypta - 
ie art or process of carving 


or engraving, particularly of engraving on gems 
or the like. — 2. A description of the art 


engraving. — 3. The 
gems. 


of the art of gem- 
knowledge of engraved 



Glyptodon ( i.lyptodon clavifcs). 


(fiyptOiaiirida (glip-to-sa'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Uhfplosaurus + -idee.] A family of fossil 
saurians from tho Tertiary, typified by the 
genus Glyptosaurus : so called from the sculp- 
tured scales. 

Glyptosaunui (glip-to-s&'ras), «. [NL„ < 
Gr. yX«7rr<k-, carved, + rrarpof, lizard.] The 
typical genus of Glyptosaundce. O. C. Marshy 
1871. 

glyptotheca (gliiHto-the'kji), n.; pi. glyptothe- 
ca; (-se). [NL., < Gr. y/rn-rdv, a carved image, 
neut. of yXirttrdf, carved (see glmtic), + dyst/, 
a case, a repository : see theca . J A building 
or room for the preservation of works of sculp- 
ture. 

glystert (glis'tto), n. A variant of clyster. 

G. M. An abbreviation of Grand Master. 
Gmelina (mel'i-nft), n. [NL., named after S. G. 
Gmehn f professor" of natural history at Ht. Pe- 
tersburg (died 1774).] A genus of verbenaceous 
shrubs and trees, including 8 species of eastern 
Asia ami Australia. G. Lmchllmii , known In Aus- 
tralia as tho beech or coo-in-new , is a fine timber-tree, the 
wood of which has a close silvery grain and is much prised 
for flooring and the decks of voasula. 
gmelinite (moPi-nit), n. [Named after Chris- 
tian Gottlob Gmelin of Tubingen (1792-1860).] 
A zcolitic mineral closely related to chabazite 
in form and composition, and like it often oc- 
curring in rliombohedral crystals. It varies in 
color from white to flesh-red. Ledererite is a 
variety from Nova Beotia, 
gn-. This initial combination, in which the o, 
formerly pronounced, iB now silent, occurs in 
( a) words of Anglo-Saxon origin, as gnat J , gnaw 
(and obs. gnast 1 , gnide , etc.); (ft) words of Low 
German (rarely of High German) or Scandina- 
vian origin, in which gn- is variable to or stands 
for bn-, as gnag , gnarly gnarly gnarly anarfiy 
gnash, pnast%, gneiss, etc. ; (c) words of Latin 
or Greek origin, as gnarity } Gnaphaltum, gna - 
tlnUs, grume, gnomon, etc.; (d) words of other 
foreign origin, as gnu, Gnetum , etc. 
gnabblet, t>. t. [IVeq. of gnap for knap, aecom. 
to nibble.] To nibble. Davies. 

“Toko us these little foxes," wm wont to be the suit of 
tho Church, “for they gnabbU our grapes, and hart our 
tender branches." S. Ward, Sermons, p. 160. 

gnacchet, V. See gnash. 

gnackt, w. A rare Middle English form of 

knack. 

gnaff (naf), n. [Origin obscure. Cf. gnoff.] 
Any buihII or stunted object, 
gnagt, r. t. [Also, improp., knag; ME. gnaggen, 
a secondary (Scand.) form of gnawen , gnaw: 
see gnaw. Of. w ag\ the same word in a de- 
flected use.] To gnaw ; bite ; cut. 

Sweche shul ben boundon up be the beltys til flys hem 
blowe, 

And gnaggyd up by the gomys tyl the devyl doth hem 
groue. Coventry Myneriee, p. 884. 


guurl 

Thou scourge maid at ful tong Skyn, 

XnottM i€ gnaygUd, y oris tothas. 

PoiitieatPtmu, etc. (sd. Fumlvall), p. nu 

Gnamptorbynehiu (namp-t^-ring'kus), n. 
[NL., < Or. yvapirrdc, curved, bent. + 
snout.] A notable genus or aracimidans, of 
the subclass J*ycnogonida. Bohmer, 1879. 

g&ap. v. and n. Bee knap*. 

gnapnalioid (nA-faPi-oia), a. [< Gnaphalium + 
-ota.] In but., 'belonging or pertaining to the 
group of genera (in the order Composite) of 
which Gnaphalium is the type. 

Gnaphalium (nf-ffl'li-um), n. [NL., < L. gna- 
phonon, < Gr. yvafiihov, a downy plant used in 
stuffing cushions, supposed to be cudweed, or, 
according to others, lavender-cotton.] 1 . A 
large genus of hoary-tomentose or woolly herbs, 
belonging to the order Composite . Thera an about 
100 species, distributed over most parts of the globe. ‘ The 
yellow or whitish flowers sn In smsll discoid clustered 
heads, with a scarious and often colored involucre. The 
common species an known by the popular names eud~ 
wed aud ewrUuting. The leaves and flowers an generally 
slightly bitter and astringent, and an sometimes used 
medicinally. 

2. [2. c.j A plant of this genus. 

Some bunches of wild sage, Gnaphalium, and other 
hardy aromatic herbs spotted the yellow soil. . 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 04. 

gn&pperts, n. Boo knapperts. 

gnaff 1 , n . See knar 1 . 

gnar 2 (uttr), v. t.; pret. and pp. gnarred , ppr. 
gnarring. [Also gnarr. knar \ gnarl; not found 
in ME. or AB. (the alleged AS. *gnyrran or 
*gnyrtan is dubious) : = DJenorren, snarl, grum- 
ble, G. gnarr m, LG. knurr m, knorren, gnwren = 
G. knurren. snarl, growl, = Dan. knurre, snarl, 
growl, = Bw. fenorra, murmur, growl; of. G. 
knarren , and knirren, creak ; appar. ult. imita- 
tive, and variable in form. ] To growl or snarl, 
as a dog. 

For and this enrre do gnar. 

Skelton, Why Come Ye net to ConrteT L 207. 

A thousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xcvlli. 

gnaret, w* [ME., with a corresponding verb, 
found only m Wyclif (except that the verb oc- 
curs once, spelled gnarre, in Palsgrave), with a 
var. granc, appar. connecting it with grin, var. 
arenc, granc, etc. (see grin*) ; but it cannot 
have been a variant in actual speech of either 
grin** or snare , in the same sense, and it occurs 
too often to be regarded as a mere miswrit- 
ing. It may perhaps have been an orig. mis- 
writing of snare (which is also used in Wyclif), 
confused perhaps with grm% and adopted by 
Wyclif as an independent word and used as 
such in subsequent passages. It is used in sev- 
eral instances as an alternative of snare and 
also of grin.] A snare; a noose; a grin; a trap. 

Ooinge awey ho h&ngidu hym with a grant, or a gnar*. 

Wydif, Mat. xxvll. 6 (Oxf.). 

Thei that wolen be mood riuho fallen into temptaclonm 
and into gnare of the deuel. Wyclyf, 1 Tim. vl 9 (Oxf.). 

gnaret, V. t. [ME. gnaren ; < gnare, «.] To catch 
in a snare or noose; snare; choke. 

Ablid . . . that the! go and falle baeward, and ben to- 
brosed, and gnared and taken. Wyclif, Isa. xxvilL IS (Oxf . ). 

The* double manni* lawei, the popls and the emperoun, 
letten [prevent! Goddl* lawe to growe and gnare the 
ohlrchq as tore* gnaren corn, and letten [prevent] It to 
thryve. Wydif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 06. 

I gnarre in a bolter or oorde, I stoppe ones breathe or 
snarl one. Palegrave. 

gnarityt, W. [In Minsheu, gnaritic ; < LL. gna- 
rita(t-)8, knowledge, < L. gnarus, knowing, skil- 
ful, expert, also rarely narus and gnarvris , < 
gnoseere, usually nosccre = Gr. yiyv6oKttv, know, 
s=E. know: see know 1 .] Knowledge; experi- 
ence ; skilfulness. Minsheu, 1625. 

gnarl 1 (nftrl), n. [Prop., as formerly, knarl; but 
gnarl is the present general spelling; a dim. 
form, with suffix 4, of gnar, properly knar: see 
knar 1 , a.] A knot; a knotty growth in wood; 
a rough irregular protuberance on a tree. 

Gnarit without and knots within. Landor. 

It is always the knots and gnarle of the oak that he 
l Carlyle] admires, never the perfect and balanced tree. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 126. 

gnarl 1 (nttrl), v. t. [< gnarl 1 , n.] To give a 
rough ridging or milling to, as to the edge Of 
a thumbscrew. 

gnarl 2 (nllrl), V. i. [Freq. of gnar*.] Same as 
gnar*. Minsheu. 

Ah. thus King Hairy throws away his crutch, 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 

Thu* Is the shepherd beaten from thy sfda 
And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee flwt. 

Shot., 2 Hen. VI., ilL 1- 


(nftrld), a. [< onarP- + -ad 2 .] 1. Full 
of gnarls or rough knots; gnarly. 

With thy aharo and sulphurous bolt 
SpUtt’st the nnwedgeable and gnarled oak. 

M, M. for M., 1L 2. 

The gnarled, veteran boles still send forth rigorous and 
blossoming boughs. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 41 

Hence — 9 . Cross-grained; perverse. 
gwarUng (nftr'ling), n. [Verbal n . of gnarP, t\] 
Roughened ridging or milling on the edge of 
a set-screw or other part of a machine, it 1 b 
made with a gnarling-tool for the purpose 
of affording a firm hold. Also called gnarled 
work. 

gnarling-tool (nttr'ling-tfll), n . A tool for mak- 
ing gnarled work like that on. the edge of a 
thumbscrew. Also knar ling-tool 
gnarly* (nftr ' li), a. [Prop, knarly; < gnarl\ 
know, + -y 1 .] Having rough or distorted 
knots. 

TUI, by degree*, the tough and gnarly trunk 

Be nvd In sunder. Mar Hon, Antonio’s Revenge. 

gnarryt, a. See k nar ry. 
gnash (nash), V. [Early mod. E. gnast the (cf. 
ME. gnaeehen, gnachen . mod. E. as if *gnatch, in 
part appar. a var. of knacken , mod. E. knack) ; 
a var. of earlier gnast : see gnast 1 *.] L trans. 
To snap, grate, or grind (the teeth) together, 
as in anger or pain. 

The one in hand an yron whip did strsyne, " 

The other brandished a bloody knife ; 

And both did gnash their teeth, and both did threten life. 

Spenser , V. Q., IL vlL 21. 

All thine enemies hare opened their month against 
thee: they hiss and gruuh the teeth. Lam. 1L Id. 

His looks and beard ho tears, he beats his breast, 

His teeth he gnashes, and his hands he wrings. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ilL 188. 

n. intrans . To snap or grate the teeth to- 
gether, as in rage or pain. [Rare.] 

The Maoedon peroeining hurt gan gnash. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wise 

Him to forbear. Death of loroa*. 

There they him laid 

Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame. 

Milton, P. L, vi. 840. 
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words regarded as imitative, and hence varia- 
ble in form.] Same as gnash. 

Good eon, thy tethe be not plkyng* grlsynge, ne gnast- 
ynge. Bab*** Book (111 B.\ p. 180. 

The synnere shal walto the rtatwis, and gnaste upon 
hym with his teth. Wydif, Ps. xxxvL [xxxvU.] 12 (Oaf.). 

gnastingt, n. [< ME. gnastyng , gnaisting , ver- 
bal n. of gnasten, gnash: see gnast 2 .] Same 
as gnashing. 

Ther endeles gnaisting Is of toth. 

Cursor Mundi (Fairfax MS.), L 20700. 

gnat 1 (nat), n. [< ME. gnat (pi. gnattes ), < AS. 



£ 


gnash (nash), n. [< gnash, t\] A snap ; a sud- 
den bite. [Rare.] 

A beast In the hills that went biting every living thing, 
he appeared, " * * 


Geo. 


. . . made UsynosA, and waa gone. 
MacDonald , Warlock o' Glen warlock, p. 


28. 

(nash'ing), ». [Verbal n. of gnash, 

~«.] The act of snapping, grating, or grind- 
ing together (the teeth), as in anguish or de- 
spair. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Mat viiL 11 

gnashlng ly (nash'ing-li), adv. In a gnashing 
manner; with gnashing. 

gnaspt, v. t. [Appar. a var. of gnast'*, with sense 
of snap.] To snatch at with the teeth. Pals- 
grave. 

gnagtH, *. [ME., also knast; < AS .midst (in 
comp. fyr-gn&st, ‘fire-spark’) = OHG. 'go- 
mist® (spelled ganehaista), gneista, oneista , f., 
'ganeislo, gneisto , gnanisto , in., MHG. ganeiste , 
ganeist.geneist , gnaneiste , gnaneist , f. and m., 
also OHG. ganeistra , ganastra , ganistra, MHG. 
ganeister, geneister, gdnestcr , gdnster, ganster , 
gneister, f G. diaL ganster = leal, gneisti, neisti 
ss Sw. gnista = Dan. gnist, a spark, sparkle. 
The OHG. MHG. formB in gan-, gen-, appar. 
indicate an orig. prefix go-, go- (= AS. go-, etc. : 
see 4- 1 ), to which in later use the accent re- 
ceded, whence the later forms ganster , gdnster, 
and prob. the mod. dial, reduced form gan, a 
spark, in which, however, some etymologists 
have sought the root of the word. From the G. 
forms is derived the E. term ganister, q. v.] A 
spark; a dying spark; a dead spark, as of a 
candle snuffed. 

The root of hem u a gnast shal be. Wydif, Isa v. 24. 

And goure strengths shsl ben m a deed sparke [var. deed 
eparele, In eerllerveraion gnast) of a flax top (m tow, A. V.] 
end goure work u a eparele. 1 rydif, lea L 81. 

Knast or gnaete of a kandel, emunctura 

Prompt. Pare., p. 278. 

gust 9 !, v. t. and i. [< ME. gnasten, gnaisten = 
East Fries, gndstem, kndstem as LG. hnastem, 
more commonly gnasten t, also gnaspem m G. 
knasteln, hnastem , gnash, s IoeL gnesta (strong 
verb, pret gnast), crack {> gnastan , a gnashing). 
ub Dan. knaske, crush with the teeth, gnaske, eat 
noisily (cf. Icnase, crush with the teeth). Cf. 
MLG. gnisteren, hnistem = G. knistem =s Icel. 
ffnhtan, gnash the teeth, snarl as a dog, » D. 
knarsen,knorsen as G. knirschen, gnash, etc.: 


Gnat [Cults (Small fijfure diowe natural rice.) 

family Culieidw, suborder Momocera , and order 
Diptera, called in America mosquito. The male 
haa plumose antenn* and does not bite, though having a 
kina of rostrum or beak. The femalo bites with a sting- 
ing proboeohL and her antenna; are filiform ami but slight- 
ly pilose. The larvce and puprc are aquatic. According 
to weetwood the term gnat should be restricted to InseoU 
of the family Culicidat, and nudge should be appliod to the 
Chironomiaos. 

After thy text, ne after thy rubrlche 
I wol not wirche aa mocbel as a gnat. 

* Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath's Tale^ 1. 347. 

How hath she [nature] bestowed sll the five souses In a 
gnat/ Holland, tr. of l*liny, xL 2. 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly. 

But eagles gas’d upou with every eye. 

Shak. t Lucreoo, L 1014. 

2. Any other insect of the family Culictda . — 
8. A nemooerous dipterous insect; a midge. 
There are several families. Ihe MyeetophiUtUr are known 
as fungus-gnats or agaric-gnat*. The Ceeulomyiidcr in- 
clude the gall-gnat*. Th ebuffaUi-gnat is a species of St- 
ntulium, family Siwultidce (sec cut under Simuhum ) , oth- 
er simulilds are known as Uaek gnats and turkey-gnats. 
Species of Bilnonidas and Chirunnmula* arc also called 
gnats. See the compounds and technical words, 
gnat” (nat), n. A bird : same as knot-. 
gnatoatcher (nat'kacli # Cr), «. A bird of the 
genus PoltopHla, of whicli Miere arc about. 12 
American species. The blne-grsy gn&tc&tcher, Poli- 
optila eoenUea , is a very common migratory insectivorous 


system of classification, one of nine orders of 
Insecta , including a majority of the Linnean 
Aptera, divested of the crustaceans, 
gnathapterous (na-thap'te-rus), a. [< NL. gna- 
thapterus, < Gr. yvdthg, jaw. + irrepdv , wing.] Of 
or pertaining to the Gnathaptcru. 
gnat-hawk (nat'hak), n. The night-jar or goat- 
sucker, Capmuulgus curopa us: so called from 
its hawking for gnats on the wing. [Hamp- 
shire, Eng.] 

Gnatnia (na'thi-)l), n. [NL. (Leach, 1813), < 
Gr. yv6Bo r, jaw.] The typical genus of isopoas 
of the family Gnathuda\ g. cerina is a New Eng- 
land species. This generic name covers both Anceus and 
Prantka , the latter being the female of the former, 
gnathle (nath'ik), a. [< Gr. yvatbt;, jaw, + -fc.] 
Of or pertaining to tho jaws; specifically, in 
eraniom., pertaming to the alveolus of the 
laws; alveolar: as, the gnathic or alveolar in- 
ter (which see, under craniometry). Also 
gnaihal 

The mean gnathic Index of the two skulls, 1 ,006, Is there- 
fore much higher than that of the Andamanese. 

Jour. Anthrup. hut., XVIII. & 

gnathidinm (n&-thid'i-um), n. ; pi. gnathidia 
(-ft). [NL., < Gr. yv60oc, jaw, + dim. - idwv .] 

Tlie mandibular ramus of a bird’s bill; either 
prong or fork of the lower mandible, 
gnatmid (nath'i-id), n. An isopod of tho fam- 
ily Unathiidw. 

C mathildtt (na-thi'i-dS), n. pi. [NL. , < Gnathia 
+ -«dr<j.] A family of isopod crustaceans, hav- 
ing apparently hut 5 thoracic somites and 5 

8 airs of legs of normal form, and notable for 
no great difference between the sexes. The 
family is also called Anceidw. 
gnatbite (nat h'it), n. [< Gr. yveifaf, the jaw, 4* 
-ite'*.'] In zoiil., one of the appendages of the 
mouth of an arthropod or articulate animal, as 
a mandible, maxilla, muxilliiKHl, gnathopod, etc. 
Such appendages are modified limbs, as It well seen in 
crustaceans, in which there are appendages partaking of the 
characters both of laws and of legs between the true man- 
dibles and the ambulatory limbs. Boo gnathopudite, and 
cut under Soolopendru. 

In the Arachnlda and tho Porlpatidea the gnathites are 
completely pedlform. Huxley, A nat. Invert, p. 226. 

The mandibles, ... the maxllto, and the maxllllpedea 
[of the crawfish) thus constitute six pairs of gnathites. 

Huxley, Auat Invert, p. 206. 

gnatutis (nft-thi'tis), n. 



'UP 

Blue-gOiy Gnatcatcher [Pelioftila carrutem). 

bird inhabiting woodlands of the United States. It is 41 
Inches long, bluish-gray above and white below with 
black wings and taff edged with white, the male with a 
black frontlet 

gnat-flower (nat'flou'Ar), n. Same as bee-or- 
ohis. 

gnathal (na'thal), a. [< Gr. yvddoc, jaw, + -ah'] 
Same as gnathic. 

the 


mites ; the second, the sum of the llmb-besrlng metameres 
—thoracic maorosomltes; and finally the third to the ab- 
domen — abdominal macrosomltea. 

Amor, naturalist? XXII. 941 

Gnathaptera (nft-thap'te-rft), ». pi. [NL., < Or. 
VvSbfJhw, + NL. Apterh t q.v.l Inlatiiille’s 


[< Gr. yvdtioc, jaw, + 
-tfte.] In pdthol., inflammation of the jaw. 

Gnatno (nft'tho), n. r^L., < Gr. }va6uv, full- 
mouth (in later comedy, as a proper name of a 
parasite), < yvaOoi, jaw.] 1. A genus of tiger- 
heotlos or Cicindelma »: same as Megacephala. 
IlHger, 1807.— 2. A genuH of wasps, of tho fam- 
ily Crabronidas. King, 1810.— 3. A genus of hy- 
menopterous parasites, of tho family Chalctai- 
dcc. Curtis , 1829. 

GnatbocriniteB (nath^p-kri-in'tez), w. [NL.. 
< Gr. yvdfhx;, jaw, + icpivav, lily: see criniUP 
and enef’inite, EncrmiUs.’] A genus of fossil 
orinoids. 

Gnathocrinoidea (nath'o-kri-noj'de-ft), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. yv&Oog, jaw, + NL. VnniMea, q. v.] 
A group of encrimtes, taking name from the 
genus Gnathocrtmles. 

Gnathodon (nath'o-<lon), a. [NL., < Gr. yv6- 
0oq, jaw, + ofiai'c (uthvr-) = E. tooth.] 1. A 
genus of bivalve 
mollusks : same as 
Rangta. G. cuncatns 
is the euneato clam of 
Louisiana, etc. Hang, 

1834.— 2. A genus of 
tooth-billed pigeons: 
same as lHdummhts. 

8%r W. Jardtnc, 1846. 

See cut under Didun - 
cuius. 

Gnathodontine 
(nath # o - don -tl 9 nft), 

n. pi. (NL., < Gnathodus (- odont -) + -inw.] A 
subfamily of tooth-billed pigeons : same as Di- 
dunculinm. H. E. Strickland, 1848. 

Gnathodus (nath’^-dos), w. [NL. (cf. Gnatho- 
don), < Gr. yvddoc, jaw, 4* Wm-f (Mmrr-) = E. 
tooth.] 1. A genus of fishes. — 2. A genus of 
hemipterous insects, of the family Cicadcllidw. 
Ftelwr , 1866. 

gnathonict, gnathonicalt (na-thon / ik, ( -i-kal), 
a. [< L. Gnatho(n-), Gr. Vvattuv, in comedy, tho 
name of a parasite (as in Terence’s play “Eu- 
nuchus”), < yv&Ouv, full-mouth, < p’afhr, jaw.] 
Flattering; parasitical. 

Admimbly well spoken ; angel leal l tongue! 

Gnathonicall coxcombe 1 

Marston, What you WU1, It L 



Right Valve of Unatksd Im omm* 
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That Jack's la somewhat of a gnatSonie and parailti^ Qrout-hsad gnat-snappers lob-dottwit. ga pi ng change- 
tul, or stomach, all Bldeford apple-women know. lings. urguhaH, tr. of Tuhclsli, L m 

***** Wo«w«rd Ho, p . 160 . gutter ( n at'6r),v.{. etjfffltfi^jgnaw.] 

' “ ' * ■* 2. To grumble. 


gnathopod (nath '6-pod). a. and n. [< NL. ffna- *1. To gnaw.— '2. To ’grumble. [Prov. Eng. 
thopus (-pod-), < (Jr. yvoih^ jaw, + iro/f (wod-) gnat-worm (nat'wferm), n. The larva of a gnat. 
= K. foot] l. a. Jaw-footed; of or pertaining gnaw (nA), v. [< ME. gnawen, gnagen {pret. 

* - ** ), \ AS. 


to the Gnathopoda , in any sense. Also gnathop - 
odous. 

n. *. A member of the Gnathopoda, of any 
kind. 

Gnathopoda (im-thop'$-dft), n.pl rsh., nout. 
pi. of gnathopus: see guathopod . j If. The 
jciphoHureK or horseshoe crabs regarded as an 
older of Arachnida. titraus-Durkhmm , 1829 . — 
2. In some systems of classification, a subclass 
or suborder of Crustacea, corresponding to En- 
tomostrara in a broad sense ; the lower senes of 


gnew, gnaw , pL gnewen, pp. gnawen ), 
gnagan (pret. *gnog, pi. for-gnZigon,pp. "ana- 
gen) ss D. knagen , knaauwen = East Fries, ma- 
ge ss OLG. cnagan ss LG. (Brem.) gnauen, 
with fret), gnaueln * gnaggeln = OHG. gnagan, 
nagan , aud chnagan , MHG. nagen, G. Hagen ss 
Icel. gnaga , mod. naga ss Sw. gnaga = Norw. 
qnaga and knaga ss Dan. gnaw and nage, gnaw. 
Hence gnag. nag 1 , secondary forms, roiated 
to gnaw as drag is to draw.] I, trans . 1. To 
bite off little by little ; bite or scrape away with 


wrnuan u in a uu»nu bcuhu , Mir uimu nui ui uaw uu utua ujr UbUC , l/lMJ ur w.TH| 

the crustacoans, contrasted with the malacos- the front teeth ; erode or eat into. 


tracans or Thvrampoda. 

Instead of tho terms Malacoetraca and Entomostraca 
. . . the terms Tltoracipoda and Gnathopoda, which em- 
body the salient character In each hijIwIhhh. 

//. W owl ward, Eneyc. Brit, VI. 654. 

'3. An exact synonym of Arthrovoda consid- 
ered as a prime division of a phylum Appvndt- 
culata (which see). E. It. lAinkeslcr. [Little 
used.] 

gnathopoditd (iiii-thep'6-dit), n. [As gnatho- 
pod + -*te a .] One of the limbs which m crus- 
taceans aud other arthropods are modiflod into 
mouth-parts; a mouth-foot, jaw-foot, or foot- 
jaw: a inaxilliped; a gnathite. 

gaathopodous (ua-thop'o-duij), a. [As gnaiho- 
pod 4* -ous.] Haiiie as guathopod and arthropo- 
dotis. 

gnathOBtegite (ua-thos'te-jit), n. [< Gr. yvu- 
%, jaw, + on yog,' root, + In Crustacea , 

a lamellar expansion of tho ischiopodite and 
moropoditc of the external nmxilliped or third 
thoracic limb, which witli its fellow covera the 
other mouth-parts. It may be terminated by a 
small jointed ondognathal palp. 

Gttathostoma (im-tlioH'to-mji), u. [NL., < Gr. 
yvffloq, jaw, + arufia, inoiith.*] A genus of no- 
raatpid entozoic worms, found in the stomach 
of the Ftiidw or cat tribe. B. Otccn. Bee Chira- 
canthus , 2. 

GnathoBtomata(nath-6-std'ma-t^),n.ph [NL., 
pi. of ( inatlmtoma , q. v.] 1. A group of ento- 
mostracous crustaceans, containing the phyl- 
lopods, cope]iods, and ostracodes, as a Biibor- 


BIs children wende that It for hongir was 
That he his araies gnaw fvar. gnew l 

Chaucn, Monk s Tale, L 468. 
The Volsces havo much oom ; take these rats thither, 
To gnaw their garners. Shot., Cor., 1. 1. 

They were to eat their bread, not gnawing It after the 
manner of rustics, but curiallter, like gentlemen, after a 
courtly fashion. Contemporary Rev., LIII. 60. 

2. To bite upon, as in close thought, vexation, 
rage, etc. 

Then gnaw’d his pen, then dash’d it on the ground. 

rope, ItancXsd, L 117. 
At this he turn’d all red and paced his hall, 

Now gnaw'd his under, now bis upper lip. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

3. To wear away as if by continued biting; 
consume; fret; waste. 

Thou. In envy of him, gnaw’nt thyself, 
it Jvneon , Every Man out of his Humour, 1 1. 
Some derivo the word Bhodanus | modern Rhone] from 
tho Latino word rodere, which signlfleth to gnaw, because 
in certaine places it doth continually gnaw and eat his 
bankea. Coryat , Crudities, I. 62. 

To Mte or gnaw a file. See rtH.«=Byn. L Chew. Seoeat 
13. intram. 1. To act by or as if by continual 
biting away of small fragments or portions. 
Take from my heart those thousand thousand Furies, 
That restless gnaw upon my Ufo, and save me I 

Fletcher ( and another), False One, lv. 8. 
If a Serpent gnawing in our bowels be a representation 
of an insupportable misery here, what will that be of the 
Worm that never dies? RtiUxnyjtset, Sermons, L v. 
Wretched hunger gnaweth at my heart 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1L 166. 

2. To bi to or nibble at the hook, as fish. [Fisher- 
men’s slang.] 


der of Entomostraca. — 2. A tribe of true cope- 

pods, having a completely segmented body and fcn&Wt, ft [< gnatc, v.] A gnawing, 
masticatory mouth-parts, and being for the most Nino days I struggled- think the cruel strife, 

part not parasitic. It contains the families Cy- The gnaw at anguish, and the waste of life 1 1 

clopidaa, Caiamdw , and NotodelphyitUv. Claus. Boyse, Written in the Palace of Falkland. 

gnathOBfcomatOUB (nath-y-Btom'a-tuH), a. [< gllAWable (nA'a-bl), a. [< gnaw , v., + -able.] 
Qnathostomata + -ohm.] Pertaining to the That may bo gnawed. 

Qnathostomata. Also gnathostomous. Undisturbed, the rats played in wild riot through my 

Gaathoatomi (nfi-thos'to-rai), n. pi. [NL., pi. huL during tho day, and In the night gnawed everything 
of gnathostomus: see gnathostomous .] The jaw- dnawahle. n. 0. Forbee, Eastern Archipelago, P- 484. 
mouthed series of skulled vertebrates, includ- gnawod (nAd), «. a. In hot., irregularly toothed, 
iug all of these excepting the Cyclostomi or Mo- »» ^rom gnawing; eroso. 
norhina (liags and lampreys). Like Amphirhina, gnawer (nA Gr), n. 1. Oue who or that which 
with which it Is conterminous, the term expresses rather gnawB or corrodes. 

an evolutionary series than a definite soOloglcal group of They Iporouplnes] arc great gnawers, and will gnaw your 

house down if you are not watchful. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XXXVL 617. 

2. In cool. : (n) A rodent. ( b ) pi. The Bo - 
dentxa, Bosores , or Glires. 
gnawing (nA'ing), n. [< ME. gnawinge s= D. 
Imaging ; verbal n. of gnaw, v.J The aet of 
continued biting, consuming, or fretting. 

Nowe therefore let va here rehearse the contenoion of 
familiar thinges, the gnawing at the heartes, and the freat- 


gnathoBtomous (uA-thos't^-mus), a. [< NL. 
gnathostomus, < Gr. yvdffog, jaw, + ardpa, mouth.] 
I. Having an under jaw: specifically applied to 
the Gnathostomi. — 2. Same as gnathostomatous. 
gnathotheca (nath-6-thd'kji), B.; pi. gmtho- 
theem (-se). [NL., <*Gr. yvaboQ, the jaw, + Sqm/, 
case.] In ornith ., the integument of tho gua- 
thidium; tho horny or leathery investment of 
the under mandible. [Littlo used.] 


Gnathoxys (na-thok'sis), n. [NL. (Westwood, 
+ offf, sharp.] 


ing at mlndes A vowes, promisee and requeetes made of 
dluerse person es Hall, Hen. VIL, an. 19. 

1843y <Gr.>wi%, jaw, '+ of5f, sharp.] 1. A gneiss (nis), n. [< Gt. gneiss (as defined); said 
genus of caraboid ground-beetles of Australia, to be connected with OHG. gneista , etc., MHG. 
comprising about 12 large Bpeeies, black, broad- gneiste, etc., a spark: see gnast l and ganister. 
ly convex, with irregularly foveolate elytra. — Cf. the meaning of mica.] A rock which con- 
2, A genus of ichneumon-flies, with two Euro- sists essentially of the Bame mineral elements 
pean species. JVcsmael, 1844. 
matling (nat'ling), n. [< g*afl + -liny*.] A 
little gnat: used contemptuously of a person. 

But If some man more hardy than the rest 
Shall dare attack these gnatlmgs in their nest, 

At once they rise with imiKitonoe of rage, 

Whet their small stings, and bun almut tho stage. 

ChurehtU , Bosoiad. 

gn&t-Bn&pt, n. Same as gnat-snapper , 1. 

The little gnat-snap (worthy princes lmorda), 

And the greene parrat, fainer of our words, 

Walt on the phauilx, and admire her tunes. 


And gaae themselves in her bl e w-j^ld en pl umes. 


as granite, namely orthoclase, quartz, and mica, 
but in which there is a more or less distinct- 
ly foliated arrangement of the constituent 
minerals, and especially of the mica, it appears 
In a great varloty of forms, and shows all stages at pas- 
sage from true granite to s perfectly schistose condition, 
In which case the feldspar disappears, and the rock be- 
comes a true mica schist Porphyritlo gneiss is character- 
ised by tho presence of large distinct crystals or rounded 
kernel llko masses of feldspar. Gneiss often contains 
hornblende Instead of or associated with mica, and then 
receives the name of homUendus or syenitie gneiss. Some 
— , — m undoubtedly of eruptive origin; other varie- 
by most ger i X ^ 


5s a are admitted by most geologists to be metamorphosed 
Barhuftranal sedimentary masses. Ails the case with granite^ so in 
« ■ ' h gneiss the orthoclase is sometimes associated with plsgio- 

gnat-Bnappert (nat'snap'Gr), n. 1. A bird that close. Bm granite. 

catches gnats for food : probably the beccafico. gnelBSic (ni'sik), a. [< gneiss + -to.] Of, per- 
Hakewill . — 2. A stupid gaping fellow. taining to, or resembling gneiss ; gneissose. 


Gray dadtek abundant atioQt the soothsrn base of the 
mountain, In smooth dills and ledges, and has a rauaaife. 
ably puristic appeara nc e. Sritnes, HL 661 

gneiSBOid (nl'soid U [< gneiss + -oid.] Re- 
sembling gneiss in structure, especially with 
reference to the' foliated arrangement of the 
constituents. Rocks are called gneissoid when 
they have the gneissic structure only imper- 
fectly developed. 

gnaiBBOBG (ni^sds), a. [< gneiss + ~oseA Hav- 
ing the qualities of, resembling, or exhibiting 
the texture or structure of gneiss. 

Granite, but with gneissose aspect Nature, XXX. 40. 

Gnetacm (n§-t&'s$-€), n. pi. [NL., < Gnetum 
+ -aoeas.] A gymuospermous order of shrubs 
or small trees, usually jointed, with opposite 
leaves and monoecious or dioecious flowers. 
The perianth of the male flower Is membranous and two- 
lobed, and that of the female flower utricular. The only 
genera are Gnetum, Ephedra, and WelwUeohia. 

gnetaceous (n6-ta'shius), a. [< Gnetacea + 
-ous.] Belonging to or resembling the Gne- 
tacm. 

In the Gnetaceous Ephedra altiaslma, a ptooess of cell- 
formation goes on In the oospore. Eneye.mil., XX. 469. 

Gnetum (nfi'tum), n. [NL. (Rumphius, 1767), 
altered from Gnemon (Kumphius, 1741), < gno- 
mon or gnemo, given as its name in the island 
of Temate, Malay archipelago.] A genus of 
climbing shrubs, typo of the order Gnetaceat , in- 
ciies, natives of tropical regions. 
_ 1 stems, opposite dilated leaves, flowers 
tormina] spikes, and the fruit often drupa- 
ceous. The fruit of G. Gnemon and some other Asiatic spe- 
cies is edible, aud the young leaves are used as a vegetable, 
gnewt. An obsolete preterit of gnaw. 
gnldet, v. t. [< ME. gniden, < AS. gnidan (pret. 
gndd , pi. gniaon, pp. ge-gniden), rub, break to 
pieces, = OHG. gnitan, MHG. gniten = Icel. 
gnidha = Sw. gnida = Dan. gnide, rub.] To 
rub; bruise ; pound; break in pieces. 

Herbes he sought and fond. 

Aud gnidded hem bitwlx hts bond. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 94. (HaUiweU.) 

gnitt, n. [ME. gnit, pi. gtigttus = LG. gnid = 
G. gnitze , a gnat, = Icel. gntL mod. nitr= Norw. 
gnit as Sw. gnet = Dan. gnid, a nit. Gf. gnat 1 . 
The AS. hnitu, E. nit, is appar. a different word: 
see ntf .] A gnat. 

gnodt. v. t. [ME. gnodden , gnudden , a var. of 
gnidaen, a secondary form of gniden. rub(cf.Icel. 
gnudda (Jonsson, Ordbog, p. 179), the usual 
icel. form being gnua, mod. nua, rub): see 
gnide.] To rub together; bruise; pound; break 
to pieces. 

Com up sprong unsowe of mannes bond. 

Tho which they gnodded, and oet nat half lnow. 

Chaucer, Former Age, L 11. 

gnofft, n. [< ME. gnof, usually explained as a 
miser, but rather a churl, a lout (cf. 2d quot.); 
origin unknown. Cf. 3c. gnaff, any small or 
stunted object.] A churl; a curmudgeon. 
Whilom ther was dwellyngo at Oxenford 
A riche gnqf, that gestes heeld to bard, 

And of his craft he was a carpenter. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. S. 
The oountry gnoofes, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubbes and clouted shoon, 

Shall fill up Dussyndslo 
With slaughtered bodice soone. 

Narfolke Furies (1628). (HalKweU.) 

Glioma (nd'mA), n. [NL. (Fabrioius, 1801) ; so 
called in allusion to its dwelling in the earth ; 

< gnome 2 .] A genus of longicom beetles, of the 
family Cerambycidm, containing about 20 spe- 
cies, confined to Australia and the Malay pen- 
insula. 

gnome 1 (nom; L. pron. nd'mB), n. [< LL. gnome , 
a sentence, maxim, < Gr. yvApt/, thought, judg- 
ment, intelligence, a thought, a judgment, an 
opinion, a maxim, < yiyvtoiuiiv, yvhvai ss L. no- 
score , know, m E. know : see know 1 .] A brief re- 
flection or maxim; an aphorism; a saying; a 
saw. 

They [Mr. Lowell’s English sdrairers] have most of them 
a certain acquaintance, not with his works— for in that 
respect a hackneyed gnome or two of Bfrd-o’-freedum 
Sawin’s constitutes their whole equipment— but with the 
high estimate in which he Is held by all competent Eng- 
lish critlos. 

Fortnightly Are., quoted in LltteU's living Age, CLXVL 

[688. 

Looking at His method or style, we And that not a little 
of His teaching was In gnomes, or brief, pointed sentences, 
easy to be remembered. 

G. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 466L 
■Byn. BeeapAorfem. 

ipomo 9 (nom), n. [ss D. G. Dan. Sw. gnom, < 
F. gnome as Sp. Pg. It. gnomo, a gnome, a fac- 
titious name, (by Paracelsus f) appar. taken 

< Gr. yv6m, thought, intelligence, or yvtyuw, 
one that knows or examines, an inspector or 



that of everything earthly, animal, vegetable, 
or mineral* The gnomes ultimately came to be regard- 
ed a» the apodal guardians of mines and miuera, malicious 
In all other relations, and extremely ugly and mlashapeu; 
while the females of the race, called gnmrn ides, not more 
than a foot high, were endowed with supreme beauty and 
goodneea, and, being the special guardians of diamonds, 
were ohiefly known in the countries that produced them. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 

Pope, B. of the L., lv. 17. 

Pope has made admirable use in this fine poem | M Bape 
of the Look "] of the fabled race of gnome*. Warburton. . 

Hence — 2. A grotesque dwarf; a goblin-like 
person of small stature and misshapen figure. 
—3. A name of sundry humming-birds : as, the 
giant gnome (Patagona gigas). -flyn. l Goblin, etc. 
S to fairy. 

gnomed (nomd), a. [< gnome 3 + -cd 2 .] Haunt- 
ed or inhabited by a gnome or gnomes. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

The haunted air and gnomed mine. Keats, Lamia, 11. 

gnomo-owl (nom'oul), u. A small owl of the 
genus Glaucidium (which see). 

gnomic 1 (nd'mik), a . [< Gr. yvufwcdg, dealing 
in maxims, sententious, < yv6py. a maxim: see 
gnome*,] 1. Containing or dealing in maxims; 
sententfons. 

There is a really gnomic force in the nse to which he 
[Heywoodl puts his power in the few serious words at the 
close of this interlude. 

A. W. Ward , Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 188. 

The sententious, satiric song, to be met with in the 14th, 
58th, and 82d Psalms, . . . this Ewald calls gnomic po- 
etry. a GUjlllan, Bards of the Bible, p. (J3. 

The Ballad of Arabella is one of those familiar pieces of 
satire indulged in more frequently by newspaper wags 
than by gnomic poets. N. A . Her., CXXVL 184. 

2. In grants used in maxims or general state- 
ments; applied to express a universal truth: 
as, a gnomic aorist. 

gnomic 2 (no'mik), a . A contracted form of 
gnomonic. 

gnomical 1 (no'mi-kal), a . [< gnomic 1 + -a l,] 
Bame as anomic K 

gnomical 2 (n6'mi-kal), a. [< gnomic* + -o/.j 
Bame as gnonwnic. * 

He may have given him a dial furnished with a magnetic 
noodle, rather than an ordinary gnomical dial. 

Boyle, Works, V. 427. 

gnomically (nd'mi-kal-i ), adv . In a sententious 
manner; sententiously. 

gnomide (no'mid), n. [< gnome 2 + -ido*.] A 
female gnome. Boo gnome 3 , 1. 

gnomologic (nd-mp-loj'ik), a. [< Gr. yvupo?o- 
>7«of, sententious, < yvu/w/ioyia, a shaking in 
maxims: see gnomology.] Of or pertaining to 
gnomology. 

gnomological (no-mo-loj'i-kal), a. Same ns 
gnomologus. 

gnomology (no-mol'y-ji), n. [< Gr. } vugoljoyla, 
u speaking in maxims, a collection of maxims, 
< yv&pv, a maxim, + -Aayia, < Afyetv, speak: see 
-ology.] A collection or or treatise on maxims 
or sententious and pithy reflect ions. [Bare.] 

gnomon (nd'mon), 91. [Early mod. E. also gnow- 
man , knowman (simulating know 1 + man); as 
F. gnomon = a Sp. gndmon as Pg. gnomon as It. 
gnomon*,. < L. gnomon x < Gr. yvufusv, one that 
knows or examines, a judge, interpreter, a car- 
penters’ square, tho index of a sun-dial, a gno- 
mon in geometry, otc.,< yiyvuoKm>,yvui>at, know: 
see jjnome 1 .} 1. On a aun-dial^the triangular 

Sour of tSeday; also, any index to a sun-dial 
or to a meridian-mark, especially a very large 
one. The early gnomonB used for astronomical 
purposes were vertical pillars or obelisks. 

Gnomon* fit), the know-man or gnmo-man of a diall, 
the shadow whereof polutoth oat the howers. Ftorio. 

The shadow of the stylo In the dyall, which they call the 
gnomon, In Egypt, at noonetlde, in the equlnoctiall day, 
Is little more m length than halre the gnomon, 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, it 72. 

I do not say there is such Difficulty to conceive a Bock 
standing still when the Waves ran by It ; or the Gnomon 
of a Dial when the Shoddow passes from one Figure to an- 
other. StUUnofieet , Sermons, HI. vi. 

2. The index of the hour-circle of a globe.— 3. 
A piece of a parallelogram left after a similar 
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4. An odd number; one of the terms of an arith- 
metical series by which polygonal numbers are 
found. Also called gnomonlc number. 
gnomonlc (no-mon'ik), a. [< L. gnomon icus, 
< Gr. yvu/iovtkoe, of or for sun-dials, < yvupov, 
a gnomon: see gnomon.] 1. Pertaining to the 
art of dialing. 

One of those curious guomonie Instruments, that show 
at once the place of tho suit in the sodiac, his declination 
from the equator, the day of the month, the length of the 
day, etc. Bottle, Works, V. 888. 

2. In hot ., bent at right angles. 

Also gi % omiCy gnomical . 

Onomonic column, see column, 1 .— Gnomonlc nuxn- 
. ber. See gnomon, 4. ~ Gnomonlc projection, a projec- 
tion of the circles of the sphere in which tho point at sight 
is taken at the center of the sphere. In this projection 
all great circles appear as straight lines, 
gnomonical (np-mon'i-kjil), a. Bame as gno - 
monte. 

gnomonlcally (nfl-mon'i-knl-i), adv. In a gno- 
monio manner ; according to the principles of 
the gnomonio projection, 
gnomoniefl (no-mon'iks), w. [PI. of gnomonic : 
see - ic8 . Cr. L. gnomontea and gnomonice , < Gr. 
yvupovud/ (sc. r&xw), the art of dialing, fern, of 
y vufun>uc6e : dee gnomonic .] The art or science 
of dialing, or of constructing instruments to 
show the hour of tho day or to aid in making 
astronomical observations by tho shadow of a 
gnomon. 

By making it afford him the elevations of the pole, and 
the axlmuths, sun-dials of all sorts, enough to make up an 
“ ■ Boyle, Works, VI. 770. 

[< gnomon + -ist.] 


parallelogram 
has been re- 
moved from a 
corner of it. 
Thus, in the fig- 
ure, EFGBCD 
is a gnomon.— 


z 


art callod gnotnonick*. 

gnomoniflt (nfi'mqn-ist), n. 

One versed in gnomonics. 

Tho sun enables the gnmnonist to make accurate dials, 
to know exactly how the time pause h. 

Boyle, Works, VL 418. 

gnomonology (no-mo-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. yvu- 
pur, a gnomon, + -Hojfa, *< /f)nv, speak: 866 
- ology .] A treatise on dialing. 

gnoo, n. Beo gnu. 

unophria (nof'ri-J), n. [NL. (Stephens), ir- 
reg. < Gr. yvo+epb; for ihmaepw;, dark, murky.] 
A genus of bombycid moths, of tho family JLt- 
thoHiulw , containing such species as U. rubrical - 
/is, known aB tho black footman-moth. 

Gnorimufl (nor'i-mus), n. [NL. (Berville, 1826), 
< Gr. yv&piuofi known, < yiivaxm tr, yvuvai, know : 
soo gnome 1 .'] A genus of cetoniun lamollicorn 
beetles, containing a few largo species, chiefly 
of Europe and Asia, which live on flowers. 
One, G. maculosus , is North American, 
gnoseology (no-sfi-oro-ji), «. [< Gr, yvumc„ 
knowledge (soe gnosts),+ -Aoyiu, < At'yrtv, speak: 
see -ology.] The nomological science of the 
cognitive faculties in general. Also called gnos- 
tology. 

Bauingarten, to whom tho honor of having projected this 
science belongs, defines it as “the theory of the liberal 
arts, Inferior to gnumologu , tho oil of beautiful thought, 
... the science of cognition. “ 

Nnr Princeton Rev., II. 20. 

gnOflifl (no'sis), n. [< Gr. j knowledge, < 
yiyvuoktiv, yv&vai , know, = E. know: see know 1 , 
and cf. gnome 1 , gnostic.] Science ; knowledge ; 
knowledge of the highest kind; specifically, 
mystical knowledge. Bco Gnostic. 

The designation of mystery or vailing is applied to it 
ithe occult or mystic system I, as having been vailed from 
all except the initiated. The doctrines thus concealed 
were denominated Gnotii* or Knowledge, and Sophia, or 
wisdom, and were accounted too sacred for profane or 
vulgar inspection. 

A. WMer, Knight’s Anc Kti and Myth. (1870), p. 4. 

Ills [Oiigen’sl gnosis neutralises all that Is empirical 
and historical, if not always as to its actuality, at least ab- 
solutely In respect of Its value. Kncyc. Brit., XVII. 842. 

According as ftnostlclsm adopted one or other of these 
modes of explaining the existence of the present world, 
it fell into tho two great divisions which, from their places 
of origin, have received the respective names of the Alex- 
andrian and Syrian Gnosis. Bncyc. Brit., X. 704. 

The common Christian lives by fslth, but tho more ad- 
vanced believer has gnosis, or philosophic insight of Chris- 
tianity, as tho eternal law of the souL 

J. F. Clarke, Toil Great Bel iglous, vl. f 7. 

gnostic (nos'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. yvuortsfy, 
knowing (as a noun, I Vwmvxrff, >LL. Gnosttcus , 
a Gnostic; usually in pi.); fem. 1 ) yvutrrmy, or 
neut. rd )vuems6v, the power or faculty of know- 
ing (used with reference to yveme, knowledge, 
osp. higher or deeper knowledge); < yvuar%. 
collateral form of ywrdf, verbal adj. of yiyvu- 
otutv , yvCnm = L. noscere = E. know: see know*, 
gnome*, and of. gnosis, agnostic, etc.] I. a. 1. 
Having knowledge ; possessing mystic or eso- 
teric knowledge of spiritual things. 

Idealism is not necessarily either gnostic or agnostic, 
but is more apt to be the former than the latter. 

A Flint, Mind, XIII. 500.- 


gnn 

2. Worldly-wise; knowing; clever or smart 
[Humorous.] 

I said you were a d — d gnostic fellow, and I laid a bet 
you have not been always professional— that’s all. 

&»tf, ML Bouan’s Well, v. 

3. [cap.] Pertaining to tho Gnostics or to Gnos- 
ticism; cabalistic; theosopliic. 

Marclon distinguished himself by his extreme opposi- 
tion to Judaism, and generally by a Gnostic attitude at va- 
riance with tho Old Testament. J ineye. Brit, X. 704. 

II. «• [fV/p.J A member of one of certain ra- 
tionalistic sects which arose in the Christian 
church in the first century, flourished in the 
second, and hail almost entirely disappeared 
by the sixth . The a nosties hold that knowledge rather 
than faith was tlie read to heaven, and professed to have 
a peculiar knowledge of religions mysteries. They re- 
jected the litoral interpretation of the Scriptures, and at- 
tempted to combine their teachings w 1th those of theGreek 
and Oriental philosophies and religions. They held that 
God was the unknowable and tlie unapproachable; that 
from him proceeded, by emanation, subordinate deities 
termed eons, from whom again proceeded other still In- 
ferior spirits. The Gnostics were in general agreed in 
believing In the principles of dualism and Docetism and 
In the existence of a demiurge or world -creator. Christ 
they regarded as a superior eon, who liad descended from 
the Infinite God In order tasubduo the god or unit of this 
world. Their chief seats were in Syria and Egypt, but 
their doctrines were taught everywhere, and at au early 
date they separated Into a variety of sects. , 

After Christianity began to lie settled In the world, the 
greatest corrupters of It wore the pretenders to divine In- 
spiration. as the false Apostlos, the Gnnsticks, tho Monta- 
nists, anil many others. Stillingjteet, Sermons, II. U. 

Setting out from this principle, all the Gnostic * agree In 
regarding this world as not proceeding Immediately from 
tlio Supreme Being. Jsncyc. Brit , X. 701. 

GllOBtical (nos'ti-kal), a. [< Gnostic + -al.] 
Same as Gnostic . 

Llpsius, one of the most recent and careful writers on 
tho subject, arranges tho Gnostical systems 111 a threefold 
order. Kncyc. Brit , X. 702. 

gnofltically (iiOH'li-kal-i), adr. 1. In a gnos- 
tic or knowing miiuuer; cleverly; knowingly. 
[Humorous.] 

I say, little Sir Bingo,” said the FUjulro, “this is the 


uruay — he wan tog’d gnostically enough, and cast twelve 
yards of line with one hand— -the fly fell like a thistle-down 
on the water.” Scott, St. Kenan’s Well, tv. 


2. According to Gnosticism ; after the method 
or manner of the Gnostics. 

Gnosticism (nos'ti-smn), n. [< Gnostic + -ism.] 
Tho religious and metaphysical system off tho 
GnosticH ; belief in or tendency toward Gnostic 
doctrines. • 

GnOftidzeCnos'ti-siz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. Gnos- 
Ucised, ppr. (Inoslmzing. [< Gnostic + -ize.] To 
interpret as a Gnostic; give a Gnostic coloring 
to. 

He rHeraoloon | sought Ingeniously I o gnosticim the whole 
book [the fourth Gospel | from beginning to end. 

J£. H. Sears, llie Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, p. 168. 

Attempts to Christianize pngmiisiu, to conciliate Juda- 
ism, or to gnosticize Christianity. Kncyc. Kit/., XI. 864. 

GnostidflB (nos'ti-do), n. pi. [NL., < Gnostun 
+ -tr/fl?.] A family of elaviconi beetles, tak- 
ing name from the genus Gnostns, having three 
genera, of one tropical sjiecies eaeh. 

gnofltology (nos-tol ’o-ji), n. [< Gr. yvuardc, 
known, + -Aoyla, < /f)nr, speak: see -ology .] 
Bame as gnoseology. 

Gnostus ( nos'l us ), n. [ NL. ( VTestwood, >856), 
< Gr. } vuaTi'%, eollaleral form of yvurfy, kuowtf, 
to be known, < ytyvornmv, yvuvat, know: see 
gnosis, gnostic .] 1. The typical genus of bee- 
tles of the fnniily Gnostubv. llie sole species is 
G. formicicola of Brazil, which lives in ants’ nests. It has 
normal eyes, hut is notable In Us anteniw, trophi, legs, 
venation, and number of abdominal segments. 

2. A genus of bugs, Of the family Capsidw. Fie- 
ber, 1858. 

gnowt. A Middle English preterit of gnaw. 

gnu (ini ), v. [Also written gnoo; < Hotten- 
tot gnn or nju.] An African animal of' the ge- 
nus Catoblepas (or Connochwtcs), belonging to 
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Common or WIntcMiuiei' ouu [La table fa* gnu,. 



gnu • 

the antiloplne division of the family Bovida; a 
wildebeest. The gnu has little of the appearance of an 
ordinary antelope, being a creature of afagular eihape, 
strangely combining characters which recall m once borne, 
aaa, and ox. There are two very distinct species, the com- 
mon gnu, C. gnu, and the brindled gnu, C. gorgon, some* 
times genetically separated under the name Gorgoma. 
The formor stands about 4 feet high at the withers, and is 
about 61 feet long; the shoulders are hunched ; the neck 
it maned like an aim's; the tall is long and flowing like a 
horse's ; the head is like a buffalo's, with a broad munde, 
and beset with long bristly hairs ; other long hairs hang 
from the dewlap and between the forelegs; there are horns 
in Iwth sexes, In the mile massive, meeting over the poll, 
then curving downward and outward and again turned up 
at the tip, like a muskox’s; the color la brownish or black- 
ish, with much white in the tell end mane. The brindled 
gnu is a larger animal, atriped on the fore quartern, with 
black tall and more copious mane ; It la known as the 
Mue unidtbfwil, and by the Bechuan name kokon or ho- 
kum. Both species Inhabit southerly parts of Africa, In 
company with sebras and quaggas, and usually go In herds 
like other antelopes. 

go (go), pret. went, pp. gone, ppr. going. 
[Be. also gae; < ME. go, goo , gon, goon , earlier 
gan (pret. code, gede , yedc, yode; also wente 
(prop, the pret. of t venacn: nee wend), ppr. go- 
ande t goende , pp. gon , gan), < AH. gan (pret. 
code, ppr. not round, pp. gc-gdn) = OS. gan s 
OFrics. gdn as D. gaan = M LG. LG. gan as OHG. 
gdn, gen, MHG. gen, G. gehvn (= mod. Icol . gd = 
few. g& ss Dan. gan, of LG. origin) ; not in Goth, 
(except in the pret. uUtyi) nor in early Bcand. ; 
a defective verb, generally regarded as a con- 
traction of the oquiv. AH. gangan as Goth. 
gaggan , etc ., E. gang, with which it has been long 
confused (see gang); but such a contraction is 
otherwise unextunplod (the contraction in AS. 
fan, take, hon, hang, from the fuller form rep- 
resented by the E. fang, hang, q. v., being dif- 
ferent), and is, on phonetic and other grounds, 
improbable. The form of the appar. root (Tout. 
y bai), the form of the pret. (AS. code. Goth. 
idejja), and the fact, that the prolific anil wide- 
spread indo-Eur. y/ i, go, is otherwise scarcely 
represented in Tout, (unless in OHG. ilen, G. 
eiton s a Dan. ile ss Hw. Ha, hasten ; AH. tie = 
OFrics. tic as icel. il, the sole of the foot), give 
some probability to the conjecture that the 
Tout, y gai stands for *ga-i, being tho general- 
izing prefix, Goth, m-, AH., etc., gc- (see i- 1 ), 

. + yi, go. Tlie AH. pros. md. 1 gd, 2 gwst, 3 
gadh = Goth, as if 1 *ga-im, 2 *pn-ix, 3 *ga-ith, 
oquiv. to the simple forms 1 2 # w, 3 *tth 

(disused perhaps because of possible confusion 
with similar forms of the vorl> he, namely, 1 tm. 
2 is, 3 ist a= E. 1 am', 2 art, » is) ; = L. tre (pres, 
ind, 1 co, 2 w, 3 it) as Gr. Umi (pros. ind. 1 tlgt, 

2 rl, elc, 3 tm) = Hkt. y/ % (pros. ind. 1 em*, 2 exln, 

3 cti, etc.) a= 1 nth. riti = OBulg. ill, go. In this 
viow, the pret., AS. code, Goth, uhija, etc. (in 
comp, ge-code, ME. geode, gedc, godc, E. obs. 
yedc, yode , with oocas. pros, yede , ycad), appar. 
from a different root, is formed from the same 
root *#, without the prefix.] I. mtrans . 1. To 
move; pass; proceed; be in motion or pass 
from one point to another by any moans or in 
any mauner, as by walking, running, or other 
action of the limbs, by riding, etc. 

To the horn he goth him faire and wel. 

Chaucer , Keovo a Tale, 1. 142. 

A gladere wommon vnder God no migt go on erthe, 

Than waa tlie wif with the child. 

William qfPalenu(]R. E. T. 8.), 1. 07. 

The wind blowing hard at N. E., there leant ao great n 
■urf aa they had much to do to land. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, L 2)1. 

But the standing toast, that pleased the most, 

Was the wind that blows, tho ahip that goee, 

And the low that lovea a sailor. 

Dibdm, The Laaa that Lovea a Sailor. 
(In this sense tho word la sometimes used eUlptloslly 
so as to appear transitive. See second serial of phrases 
below. 

When they go tboir Processions, with these beasts dis- 
played in their Banner^ euery one fallcth downe and doth 
worshippe. Pu rchae, Pilgrimage^ p. 674.] 

2. To take stops as in walking ; move step by 
step; walk, as distinguished from running or 
riding: as, the child begins to go alone. 

I may not goon so for, quod ache, ne ryde. 

Chaucer, Friar's Tale, 1. 806. 

A lytell from thens toward as Jherusalem is the welle of 
Jaoob, where our Hau your Crlste, wory of goynge, syttyng 
vpon tlie welle, axed water of the woman Samaritan. 

Sir ]{. Quylforde, Pylgryiuago, p. 62. 

I purpose to teach a yong scholer.to go, not to dannee. 

Atchain , The Scliolemaster, p. 161. 
Our souls can neither fly nor go 
To reach immdrtal Joy a 

Watte, Come, Holy Spirit 

8. To pass out or away; depart; move from a 
place: opposed to come or arrive : as, the mail 
comes ana goes every day. 
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GoUt, walketb forth, sod bryoge os a chalkstoon. 1 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tala, L 106. 
When half- -gods go. 

The gdds arrive. 

Emerson, Give All to Love. 
The phantom of a cup that cornea and goes, 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

4. To be or keep moving or acting; continue 
in progress or operation; maintain action or 
movement: as, the presses are going day and 
night. 

Clocks will go as they are aet ; but man, 

Irregular man '• never constant, never certain. 

Otway. 

We do not believe any Government can keep different 
plants, completely outfitted for gun-weak, going. 
Miehmlie, tr. of Monthaye'a Krapp and De Bunge, p. 98. 

6. To move in a course, or toward a point or a 
result; move or pass along; proceed; fare: 
used in an immaterial sense: as, everything is 
going well for our purpose. 

How goee the night, boy? Shah., Macbeth, !L 1. 

Very desirous they were to hear this noon by the post 
how the election has pone at Newcastle. 

Pepyt, Diary, April 16, 1681. 
Courage, Friend ; To-day is your Period of Borrow ; 
And things will go better, believe me, To-morrow. 

Prior, The Thief and tho Cordelier. 
Whother the cause gone lor me or against me, you must 
pay me the reward. Watte, Logic. 

One that had lioen strong, 

And might be dangerous still, if things went wrong. 

0. W. Holmes, Thu Island Buin. 

6. To pass from one to another; be current; 
bo in circulation ; have currency or circulation; 
circulate : as, bo the story goes. 

And the man went among men for an old man in the 
days of Maul. 1 Ham. xvii. 12. 

Thu# u*n/ the Tradition there. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 
In any Kings heart, as Kings goe now, what shadowle 
conceit or groundless toy will not oroate a jealousle. 

MUton, Eikonuklastes, 11L 
Hylvla's mother had never stinted him In his meat, or 
grudged him his share of the best that was going. 

lire. Gaskell, Hylvla’s Lovers, xliil. 

7. To apply; be applicable j bo suited or adapt- 
ed ; fit : as, the song goes to an old tune. 

You must know I con’d this Bong before I came In, and 
And it will go to an excellent Air of old Mr. Laws's. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, 11. L 

8. To apply one's self ; set or bo take one’s Belf ; 
have recourse; resort: as, to go to law; to go 
to borrowing. 

Boeing himself confronted by so many, like a resolute 
orator hu went not to denial, but to justify his cruel false- 
hood. Sir P. Sidney. 

Next we went In hand to draw up his commission and 
Instructions. Winthrop, Hist, New England, IL 860. 

9. To be about (to do something); have in 
thought or purpose: chiefly in the present par- 
ticiple with be : as, 1 was going to seud tor you ; 
I am going to ride. 

I woe going to say, the true art of being agreeable in 
coiiqMuiy ... is to appear well pleased with those you 
are engaged with. Steele, Spectator, No. 886. 

10. To proceed by some principle or rule; be 
guided: as, we ore to go by tho usual practice 
in such cases. 

We are to go by another measure. Sprat. 

11. To be with young ; be pregnant : now used 
only of animals. 

Once had the early matrons ran 
To greot her of a lovely son ; 

And now with second nope she goes. 

And calls Luclna to her throes. 

Milton, Bp. ML of Win. 

12. To be parted with by expenditure or in ex- 
change; be disposed of, sola, or paid out: as, 
tho article went for half its value ; the money 
goes too fast. 

What an escape I had at the sale of Dr. Mead’s library, 
which goee extremely dear. Walpole, Letters, IL 412. 

Eggs don't go lor but ninepence in Livingston or any- 
where else. S. Judd, Margaret, L ti. 

13. To escape from hold or detention; be 
loosed, released, or freed: only with let: as, 
let me go; let go his hand. 

Let go that rude uncivil touch. Shah., T. G. of V., v. 4. 

14. To extend; reach; lead: as. the wall goes 
from one house to Die other; this road goes to 
Edinburgh. 

The walls extend further north, and pc up the middle 
of a small high hill. 

Pocoeke, Description of the Bait, II. IL 87. 
The Household includes the descendants of a common 
great-grandfather, but goee no farther. 

W. E. fleam, Aryan Household, p. 181. 

16, To extend in effect, meaning, or purport; 
be of force or value ; avail: as, the explanation 
.goes tor nothing. 


His a 
allow. 


ns exnrsM&oBape no further jthan virtue may 
sirydm, net ^Translation from OvEl 
. . wrote a deer, bold, indrive prose, keen 
in Its soon) sad satire, gofcip directly to the heart of its 
purpose. J. McCarthy, Hist. Own limes, xvltt. 

16. To tend toward a result or consequence ; 
reach; conduce; contribute: frequently with 
to, into, or toward: as, his concessions will go 
far toward a reconciliation. 

Something better and greater than high birth and quali- 
ty must go tetMwtfoaoqoinng those demonetratlonaoMHib- 
lie esteem and love. Swift, To rope. 

17. To contribute in amount or quantity; be 
requisite or present (to); be necessary as a 
component or a cause: as, in troy weight 12 
ounces go to the pound. 

What little or no pains goeeto some people ! 

Middleton, Game ati Sheaa, IL 1. 
Truly there goee a great deal of providence to produce a 
man’s life unto threescore. 

Sir T. Browne, BeUgio Medici, L 48. 

18. To pan off well; move briskly; take; suc- 
ceed: as, the play goes well. 

Society has invented no Infliction equal to a large din- 
ner that does not go, as the phrase is. Why It does not go 
when the viands are good and the company is bright, la 
one of the acknowledged mysteries. 

Harpers Mag., LXXVL 808. 

19. To depart from life; decease; die. 

Unless I have a doctor, mine own doctor, 

That may assure me, I am gone. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, tv. i 

She sinks again; 

Again she’s pons, she’s gone, gone as a shadow ; 

She sinks forever, friend ! 

Beau, and FI., Knight at Malta, lv. 2. 
Foot Ned Poppy— he’s gone — waa a very honest man. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 

Sweeter far is death than life to me that long toon. 

Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 

20. To pass or bo resolved into another state 
or condition; assume, resume, or appear con- 
spicuously in any state or condition; become: 
as, to go crazy; the State will go Democratic 
or Republican. 

Sneer. Why in white serin? 

Puff. 0 Lord, sir — whon a heroino goee mad, she always 
goes Into white satin. Sheridan, The Critic, ill. 1. 

Why did the beer go bad ? waa the greet question to be 
solved, end this was solved by Pasteur. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 844. 

21. To appear: with reference to manner or 
dress. 

Sho that was ever fair, end never proud, . . . 
Never lack’d gold, end yet went never gay. 

Shak., Othello, !L 1. 
Himself a gallant, that . . . nan ... go richly In em- 
broideries, jewels, and what not 

B. Janeon, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 8. 
His brave clothes too 

He has flungaway, and goee like one of us now. 

Fletcher (and another X False One, iv. 8. 
All Women going here veiled, and their Habit ao gen- 
erally alike, ono can hardly distinguish a Countess from a 
Gobbler's Wife. Howell, Letters, I. UL 82. 

22. To give way; break or tear from a fasten- 
ing. [Colloq.] • 

Hero Is the tear. ... 1 caught against the flowerpot 
frame, and 111 swear I heard my gown go. 

C. Heads , Love me Little, xlv. 

28. To proceed; operate; exercise any kind 
of activity. 

Then the water waa thrown on them fthe people], and 
they crouded to wipe the vase with their handkerchiefs, 
and went so for as to take the herbs out of the caldron in 
which the water waa boiled. 

Pocoeke, Description of the Bart, n. L 18. 
The Dake of Newcastle . . . is going greater lengths in 
everything for whioh he overturned Lord Granville. * 
Walpole, Letters, IL 104. 

24. To come into action or activity; start into 
motion: as, bang went the gun. 

The Chimes went Twelve: the Quests withdrew. 

Prior, HansOarveL 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat. 

And to himself he said- “What's that?” 

Cowper, Berired Oat 

26. To belong in place or situation; require 
to be put: as, this book goes on the top shelf.— 
Bean and gone and. See been and, under Ml. —From 
the word go, from the start, as in a noe: Mid of any ex- 
ertion or competition. [Colloq.]— Get you gone. See 
prf i.— Gone to the bow-wows. See tow-row.— Go to, 
come now : an Interjections! phrase, often used in con- 
tempt [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Go to, let us make brick. Gen. xL & 

Goto, goto, thou art a foollshfellow. 5tak.,T. N.,lv.L 

Goto thi dOVHI See dev#.— TO L__ 
come.— To go aboard. Seeatoordl.— 1__ 

[About, adyT] To exert one’s sslf, as for aa c 
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Ho jsrth stout to dissuade the king from 1 w 

acy. UHmmr, 6th Bmonbd. Edw. VL,i64®. 

Thaywsnt stout to day him. Aotslx.29. 

<&) [Ateuladv.) tfeut.totack. (e) [About, prep.) To en- 
gage Id; undertake; set to won at: as, to goabout m 
enterprise. 

All men be knowen by the workee they vae to no about 
Bal ne Book (E. E. T. &X P> M. 
To go about one's bn sinew, to jpnnae one’s occupa- 
tion ; attend to one’a own affairs; in the imperative, go 
away, be off. 

Indeed 'tla not Improbable that these fellowa were Fish- 
ermen, and going about their burin**. 

Dampier, Voyages, IL L 80. 

Let him hare hklf-a-crown from me, said I, and desire 
him t ogo about Ms burins*. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, L 100. 
> Abroad, (a) To go away from home ; leave one's 


Toffoi 

house. 


Horatio s servant . . . begg'd tope abroad 
* Tls bat a step, sir, jastat T 


the street’s end.' 
Cmeper, To Joseph HI1L 


TO go Aside, (a) To 
the wrong direction. 



To droop, 

Supreme he sits ; before the awful frown 
That bends his brows the boldest eye goes down. 

0. W. Holmes, The School-Boy. 
The storm was Increasing, and it became evident that It 
was better to take the hamrd of beaching the boat than 
to go down In a hundred fathoms of water. 

8. L. Clement , Boughing It, xxlil. 
<b) To decline ; fall off ; fall: as, ho lost his self-control and 
went down rapidly, (c) To And acceptance ; be accepted 
or approved: as, that dootrlne will not go down. [Colloq.J 
Nothing goes down with her that Is quaint, Irregular, or 
out of the road of common sympathy. 

Lamb, Hackery End. 


(b) Specifically, to go to a foreign country.— TO go After, 
to seek ; follow ; take pleasure in. 

When Solomon went after other gods, he was punished 
by the revolt of the people that were subject to him. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. i. 118. 
To go against (a) To invade ; march to attack, (b) To 
be repugnant to : as, it goes against my principles. 

I determined to qnit a business which had always gone 
rather against my conscience. Sheridan, The Critic, L 2. 
To go against the grain, to be opposed to one's incli- 
nations or feelings; come hard. 

Though It went much against the grain, yet at last he so 
far prevailed by fair Words, that they were contented to 
go on with their Seal-killing, til! they had filled all their 
Cask. Dumpier, Voyages, 11. iL 27. 

Togo ahead, (a) To go In advance, (b) To oroceed ; go 
forward ; go on and do the tiling In hand. ICoUoq.j 
The specific instructions to oonqner and hold California 
were issued to Commodore Bloat, by Mr. Bancroft, on the 
12th of July, 1840 Previous to this, however, he had been 
officially notified that war existed, and briefly instructed 
to go ahead. Hew York Com. Advertiser. 

err; deviate from the right way ; take 


The bitter arrow went aside . . . 

And ploreed thy heart, my love, my bride. 

Tennyson, Oriana. 

(b) To withdraw; retire.— To go at, to assail; attack with 
energy.— To go awry. Seo awry.— To go hack on 
or^npon, to retreat from ; abandon ; prove falthleaa to. 

The clergyman assured him ... If he married, it must 
be for better and worse; that he could not no back ujton the 
atop. E. B. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 218. 
Are these Dobbe' Ferry villagers 
A going bank on Dobbs ! 

T would n't he more anom'lous 
If Home went back on Bomlus ! 

J)oblts, His Ferry, Putnam s Mag., Jan., 1868. 

, TO go besldet. See beside . - To go between, to Inter- 
pose in the affairs of ; mediate between. 

I did go between them, as I said , but more than that, 
he loved her— for, indeed, he was mad for her. 

Shak , All ■ Well, v. 8. 
To go beyond, to exceed ; surpass ; excel. See beyond. 

Beasts, though otherwise behind men, may notwith- 
standing in actions of aetiae and fancy no beyond them. 

Hooker , Ecoles. Polity, I. 6. 

The Ragusan examples {of architecture] go beyond any- 
thing that we know of elsewhere. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 244. 
TO go by* («) [DVt adv.J To paas unnoticed or disre- 
garded : as, to lot au iusult go by. (b) f By, prep.] (1) To 
pass near and beyond (2t) To oome by ; get. 

In argument with men a woman over 
Goes by the worse, whatevor be her cause. 

Milton, S. A., L 004. 
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for nothing.— To go for cart fitit to net or work on 
one's own account ; be one's own manor.— To go forth. 

(a) To go away or depart. 

But now the whole Bound Table is dissolved, . . . 

And 1, the last, go forth companionless. 

Tennyson, Morte d‘ Arthur. 

(b) To be announced or published : as, the decree has gone 
forth.— TO go forward. (a) To advance ; march on ; 
make headway. 

Speak onto the children of Israel, that they^/onegrd. ! 

Per me stetit, 1 was in the fault that it went not forward. 

Terence in English <1614). 

(b) To be in course ; be under way. 

“ What’s going forward t'—" Ball, sir,” said the waiter. 
—"Assembly, eh?"— "No, sir, not assembly, dr; hall for 
the benefit of a charity." Dickens, Pickwick, 1L 

TOgOfim (a) To be set at liberty, as a prisoner or a host- 
age. (jb)Naut. Boo free.— To go hard, (a) To result in 
hardship, danger, or misfortune : followed by with (often 
with ill instead of hard). 

If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Shak., M. of V., 111. 2. 

(b) To be beoanse of great difficulty or of simple impossi- 
bility : followed by but or if with a clause. 

Hap what may hap, 1 11 roundly go about her : 

It ihall go hgrd if Cambio go without her. 

Shak., T. of the 8., lv. 4. 

It shall go hard but I will see your death. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ff 2. 

To 10 lit, to tako an active part ; proceed to action. [Col- 
loq. 1— TO go In And oat, to go ami come freely ; have 
the freedom of a place ; be at liberty. 

By me if any man enter in, he shall bo saved, and shall 
go tn and out , and shall find pasture. John x. 0. 

To go in for, to be in favor of , make the objoct of ac- 
quirement or attainment. IColloq.j 
Go in fur money— money’s the article. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, III 8. 

The gentlemen went in for big bows to their ties, cut- 
away coats, and short sticks. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XI* 63. 

To go In tu&tot, Scrip., to have sexual commerce with. — 

To go near, to become liable or likely. 

Masters, it is proved already that you are little better 
than false knaves ; and It will go near to be thought so 
shortly. Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 

To go Off, (a) To take one's departure, (b) To die. 

Were I of Cwsar’s religion, 1 should he of hU desires, 
and wish rather to go of at one blow than to be sawed in 
pieces by the grating torture of a disease 

Sir T. Browne, llcllgfo Medici, L 44. 

( e ) To explode or be discharged with noise, us firearms. 

It is, as 1 may say. a designing and malicious-looking let- 
ter - and I warrant amelia of gunpowder like a soldier s 
pouch ! - Dons ! — I wouldn't swear it mayn't go of ! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, lv. 1. 

(d) To l>e disposed of : as, the goods went of rapidly. 

Nothing in my wa ygoes of in summer, except very light 
goods indeed. Goldsmith, CUIten of the World, 1L 

(a) To pass off or tako plaeo: as, everything went off well. 

The fervours of apious mind will naturally contract such 
an earnestness and attention towards a letter being, as 
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Maggie’s heart went out towards this woman whom she 
hid never liked. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iL 7. 
if) To fight a dud; also, to take the field lor war: as, he 
went oaf In the Crimean campaign.— TO go OVOT. (a) 
[Over, sdv.1 To change sides ; pass from one party, doe- 
trine, eto., to another. 

They [the U alius] have never mado a settlement on the 
Abyssinian aide of tlie Nile, except such tribes of them 
as, from wars among themselves, nave gone over to the 
king of Abyssinia and obtained lands on the banks of that 
Bruce , Source of the Nile, II. 218. 
(6) [Over, prcp.1 (1) To read; peruse ; rehearse. 

• Whisk. 1 wish, sir, you would practise this without me 
—I can’t stay dying here all night 
Puff. Very well ; well go over It by and by. 

Sheridan, Thu Crltio, iff 1. 
(2) To examine; review; verify: as, to go over an accouut 
If we go over the lawa of uhriatianity, we shall find that, 
excepting a few particulars, they enjoin the same things, 
only they have made our duty more clear and certain. 

TUlotson. 

(8) To pass from ono side to the other of, as a river.— To 
go over the range, to die. [slang, western u. h.i 
T o go over the range is to die, as any reader of Ilrot H trie's 
frontier stories knows; hut once It was limited to cattle. 

L. Swinburne, Bucolic Dialect of the Plains. 

To go over to the majority. Bee majority.— To go 
round, to supply a share or portiou for every one : as, 
there was not cake enough to go round.— To go through, 
(a) To complete; accomplish; perform thoroughly: as, 
ght ‘ 


t« go through an undertaking, (&) To pass through or ex- 
haust every part of ; search or use to the full extent of: 
as, to go through one's pockets or a loom In looking for 
something ; to go throutfh (exhaust) a fortune, (c) To sub • 
jeet to a thorough search for valuables : said of persons: 


as, they went through him and made a good haul. (Thieves' 
slang | (cl) To miner ; undergo ; sustain to the end : as, to 
go through a long sickness. 

1 suppose never man unit through such a aeries of ca- 
lamities in the same space of time. 

Sheridan, The Critic, L 2. 
(e) To carry nil undertaking to completion. 

Yon chang'd 

Your purposes ; why did you not go through , 

And murder him ? Shirley , The Traitor, lv. 1. 

i a more or less 
training ; have 


TogOSytOUt Bee «fsi.— Togo ftr, to last or hold out 
. • ■ 7 dW not £9 /sr ; our provisions will 


_ j as, his money < _ 

not go far.— To go for. (a) To enter Into the condition 
or employment ox ; engage as: as, to go for a soldier. (6) 
To be taken or regarded as; pass for: as, It go* for less 
than It is worth, fe) To be in mvor of (a person or thing). 
4d) To proceed to attack; assail with blows or words; bring 
to book. [Slang, U. 8.] 

And he rose with a sigh. 

And said, "Can thisbe? 

We are rained by Ghlneee cheep labor I" 

And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

Bret Harte, Plain Language from Truthful James. 
TO go for nothing, to have no value, meaning, or efficacy ; 
some to naught; ne unavailing : as, all his efforts went 


will make tlm ordinary passages of life go of with a be- 
coming Indifference. Steele, Tatler, No. 211. 

(/) To deteriorate in condition , be on the wane. 

Oh ! don't look at mo, please ; . . . 1 know ns well as If 
you had told me that you think me dreadfully gone of. 

Mrs. GhphatU, Miss Marjori bunks, xll. 

To go off At half oook. Bocct*+i. -Togo on. (a) To 
advance ; proceed ; continue ; be in progress. 

It Is natural to Inquire into our present condition ; how 
long we shall be able to go on at this rate. 

Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 

What’a going on here?— So you have been quarrelling 
too, I warrant. Shendan, The Rivals, v. 3. 

The work of building over the site must have gone on 
from that day to this. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 147. 
(6) To be put on, as a garment as, the coat will not go 
on. (c) To Iwhave ; carry on. Bee goings-on, under going, 
n. [Colloq.] 

Bad comfort whenever he returns, to hear how your bro- 
ther has gone on / Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

To go on A bAt Seebafl.— Togo On ill fount See 
four, n.— To go on the Aoooantt. Bee account.— TO 
go OH the Stage, to adopt the theatrical profession ; ap- 
pear as a public actor.— To go 0U& (a) To go forth ; go 
from home. 

When she went out to tailorin’, she was sllers bespoke 
six months ahead. if. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 56. 

There were thousands of poor girls eating out their 
hearts because they had to go out as governesses. 

W. Recant, Fifty Yean Ago, p. 268. 

(6) To depart or retire: with of: as, to go out qf office, (c) 
To become extinct, as a candle or a fire ; expire. 

The fire here went out shout an age agone. 

Sandy*, Travalles, p. 104. 
The ancient Sage, who did so long maintain 
That Bodlus die, but Souls return again, 

With all tho Births and Deaths he had in Store, 

Went out Pythagoras, and came no more. 

Prior, Ode to George Villlers. 
(d) To go into society: aathey do not go out this season, 
being in mourning, (e) To be inwardly moved (toward a 
person), In love or sympathy. 


To go through the twin, If) pass through a more or less 
severe or tedious court*: of discipline or tn 
experience. (Colloq.J 

Certain persons who have gone through the mill of what 
is known as our 11 higher education ” 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 10. 
To go through With, to carry to completion ; effectually 
discharge. 

lie much feared the Karl of Antrim had not steadiness 
of mind enough to go through with such an undertaking. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

To go to extremes. See extreme, n.— To go together 
by the ears. Bee «ari.-To go to glAdet, to go to 
grass, to go to the baekett, to go to the deviL to 
go to the ground, etc. See the nouns.— To go tOO for, 
to exceed tne bounds of reason, prudence, or propriety. 

These contents of the trunk were so unexpected, that 
Cuhii the Vixir thought, he had gone too Jar. and called 
my servant in a violent, hurry, upbraiding film for not 
telling who 1 was. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 278. 
To go to Pieces, (a) To break up nil f rely, as a wrecked 
vessel, (©) To lie dismembered or disrupted. 

Tho most significant point in the history of the four 
years 1770-73 Is the iiumner In which (he ordinary colonial 
government continued to go to paces. 

Em tie. Brit., XXIII. 739. 
(r) To break down III health ; have the nervous system 
shattered. —To gO under. (<0 I Fmlcr, adv.) To be sub- 
merged or overwhelmed , be ruined , also, to die. IU. 8.] 
(b) | l/mler , prep. | To 1 m: talked of m known, os by a title 
or character : as, to go under the mime of reformers. 

He [a Maronite sheik | irrnt umler tho name of a prince 
of mount Llbanon , for those who have travelled under 
that character are the sous of thorn: sheiks who rent the 
parishes of the prineo of the Druses 

Pocockr, Description of the East, II. i. 96. 

TO gO Up. (a) Theat Bee to a one down (d), under come. 
(6) To go to ruin financially. jCulloq. | - TO go upon, to 
proceed according to, In argument er action, as a supposi- 
tion or a principle 

This supposition 1 haw gone upon through those gapers. 

To go well, to l>o nr result in a flourishing or fortunate 
condition: used absolutely or with with, as, all is going 
well with him 

That it may go well with thee, and with thy children 
after thee. Dent. iv. 40. 

To go With, (a) To accompany ; belong to. 

Along with tho attitude of abject submission assumed 
by the llatoka, wo saw that there go rhythmic blows of the 
hands against the sides. 

ii. Spencer, Prin. of Boeiol., f 886. 
(6) To side or take part with. 

We cannot go with him in defending tho MB. "Uhl" 
... as ail ethical dative. Athenceum , No. 3007, p. 169. 
(r) To agree or harmonise with. 

The innocence which would go extremely well with a 
sash and tucker la a little out of keeping wINi tlic rotfge 
ami pearl necklace. Dickens, Bleak House, xt 

That feelings of soberness or gloom go with black, of 
excitement with red, . . . would probably be admitted 
by most persons. G . T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 610. 

To go Without saying, to lie taken for granted; be un- 
derstood without explanation or without mention. [Com- 
pare the French oiler sans dire.] 



go 

Put It out of your mind and let u> be veqr happy this 

XA.** eVCT7 

To go wrong, (a) To take a wrong way; go oatray; de- 
viate from prudence or virtue. 
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The third aot la over and It la tremendous; If the other goad-grOOOIt. *. A 
two acta go In the aame way It U an hamenae po. 1 * 


who uses the goad* Do riot. 


o* plowman* one 


Letter lfa««h,Memoriea. 

ggoot gin. [Colloq.] [< §m g poss. goal I?, *+ man/ m gadman*#!' 


They ore all noblemen who have gone wrong. 

If. A'. Gilbert, Pirates of Penaancc. 

b) To run or proceed wi 
moothly — To let go. 

| In the following plinu 
n aouac ; what follows i 


7. A dram; a drink: as, 

Bo they went on talking politics, pulling cigars and sip- 
ping whlskey-and-water, until the goto, most appropri- 
ately ao called, were both gone. 

Dickens, Sketches, Making a Night of It 

I have tickled the Captain too : he moot have pledged 
hla half-pay to keep open house for you, and now he must 
live on plates of hoof and goet of gin for the next seven 
years. nineteenth Century, XIX. 264. 

Great go, an examination for degrees. [Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Eng. J 

I never felt so thoroughly sick of every thing like a 
Mathematical book as Just before the Great Go, when my 
knowledge of Mathematics was greater than it ever was 

before or has ever been since. _ 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 200. go^d^er (gder fltor) f*. 


(6) To run or proceed with friction or trouble; not to run 
smoothly - To let go. Bee dcf. 18. 

| In the following phrases the verb Is not really transit 1 ve 
in souse ; what follows It Js adverbial in all cams l 
To dot and go one. Bee dot i.— To go a journey, to 
engage in a join ncy ; travel. 

lie hiniMulf uvnt a day's journey Into the a Uderuess 

1 hi Xi\. 4 

To go an errand, to go on an errand ; take a message - 
To go ball Huufat/u.- To go halves or eharea, to share 
anything in two imjuhJ parte; bear or on joy apart, partici- 
pate in, as an enterprise. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a Hon, 
an ass, and a fox, and tlioy were to go uquttl thane in the 
lNK)ty. Sir Jt. L' Estrange. 

TO go one’s own gate, to have one's own way. See gate*. 

A woman should obey her husband, and not go her own 
gait. J Mrs. Gaekelt , Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiiL 

TO go one’s way. (a) To pass on lu one's course ; depart ; 
move on. 

And Jesus said unto him, Go thy wag; thy faith hath 
made thee whole. Mark x. 62. 

He . . . caught 

Ills bundle, waved his hand, and went hie way. \M. J,!#, V»UW 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden, goa (go'&), 91. [Native name T] 

(6) To take or have one's own way. u Tibetan antelope, 

Go your wage now, and make a costly feast at yi sir own Also called ragoa. — 2, 
charge for guests so dainty mouthed, so dlven In taster crocodile, 
and besides that, of so unkind and unthankful nature. u-ii /.^/h tuai\ to Tmvo Iiaoti 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Olios, p. 16. VgJ & . (SuppOSea to have been 

.. . ... * "V„ ... . 77 r ... devised by the Portuguese JesuitB at Goa in the 


gaudsman.] One who drives oxen with a goad 
an ox-driver. 

Ve may be goademan for the first twa or three diva an.i 
tak tent ye dlnna o'er-drive the owseti, and then yewUl I 
fit to gang between the stilts. Seek, Old MotSut£\i 

'spdr), «. 
ioutarowel 
and naving a single more 
or less blunt point. In 
the early middle ages 
this was the common 
form in Europe. 



To go security, to moke one's self responsible ; give bond. 

It was but Inst week ho went seouritg for a fellow whose 
face he scarce knew. Goldsmith , Good-natured Man, L 

To go the way of nature. Boo nature.— To go the 
whole figure, to go the whole hog, to go tollie ut- 
most extent to gain a point or attain an object IBlang.J 
Why not, therefore, go the whole hog , and reject tlu* 
total voyage, when thus in hla view partially discredited ? 

lie Quincey, Herodotus. 

n. trail*. 1 . To put. up with ; tolerate ; con- 
sent to.: as, 1 can’t f/o his preaching. [Colloq.] 

— 2. To contribute, wager, or risk in any way: Gfo& beans. Bee bean 1 , 
as, I will go you a guinea on the evont; how goad 1 (god), n. [< ME. gmlv, god, earlier gad 


"Diet, du Mobllier franfaS") 

__ ... [< goad + -ster.] One 

^l»iS°K , ^ tol ^ e “ n,,,,, ‘ tl0n - 1C ""- who drives with a goad; a goadsman. 

Tho. . . lSiMn'lrmtion commonly odled the ‘uuU Go g oa ^« r » ta tlu ^ 

(at Oxford the Smalls), being the former of the only two *11* ™ TT 9 

examinations required by the University for the B. A. do- Carlyle, French Rev., IL Hi 7. 

gree. It is held near the end of the Lent (second) Term, goaf (got), n . ; pi. goave* (govt). [Also goff and 

,r “‘" ““ “ ,n ' gave, formerly gofe (cf. verb gore 1 ): at. Ioel^ 
golf, a floor, apartment, as Sw. golf = Dan. >gutc f 
a floor.] 1. A stack or cock, as of grain. [Ffw» 
Eng.] 

He was in his labour stacking np ago/ at corn. 

Fob, quoted in Wood's Athena Oxon., I. 602. 

2. A rick of com in the straw laid up in a bam. 
HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. In coalmining, a 
space from which coal has been worked away, 
and which is more or less filled up with refuse. 
In this sense generally used In the plural, the goavee. The 
refuse rock or material with which the goavee are filled 
is called gob, or sometimes goaf. It is tho attle or deads 
of the metal-minor. Bee gob*. 

To work the goaf, or gob, to remove the pillars of min- 
eral matter previously left to support the roof, and replace 
them with prop*. Ure. 

It must be remembered that the gas exists in mines un- 
der two quite distinct conditions, that in the goavee and 
waste places being froe. Nature, XXXVI. 487. 

low sphere of metal, often ornamented and of gO&f-ll&p (gdf'flap), n. A woodep beater to 
valuable material, mude to contain a Goa ball knock the ends of the sheaves and make tho 
(in sense 1). 


C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 121. 
No go, of no use ; not to be done. [Colloq.] 

Just examine my bumps, and youll see it’s no go. 

Lowell, At Commencement Dinner, I860, 

got. An obsolete form of gone, past participle 
of go. Chaucer. 

1. A name of 


(*vi»ed by the Portuguese « 

17th century.] 1 . A com]>ound of drugs formed 
into a ball or an egg-shaped mass, and used as a 
remedy or preventive for fever, by scraping a 
little powder from the ball and dissolving it in 
water. These balls seem to be compounded 
of powerful drugs, and are commonly scented 
with musk. Also called Goa stone. — 2. A hol- 


mucli will you go to help usT [Colloq.] —To go 
It, to not lu a spirited, energetic, or dashing manner : only 
oolloqiilal, and often employed in tho imperative as ail 
encouragement . as, "go it while you’re young." [Colloq ] 


(with long vowel), < AB. gad (not *geed or *g&du), 
a goad (also in comp, got Linen, a goad, lit. ’goad- 
iron ’) ; the same word as E. gad*, < ME. gadde , 
gad (with short vowel). < Icel. gaddr as Bw. 
gadd, a good, sting, = OI>an. gad , a gad, t 


lloq.] 


goaf more compact. Halltwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
go-ahead (gS'a-hed'), a. [Attrib. use of the 
verb-phrase go ahead.1 Energetic ; i 
active ; driving. Bee ahead, 2. [Coll 
You would faney that the go ahead party try to restore 
order and help business on. Not the leash 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xfv. 

„ ,uwii „ B nu, uunu, go-aheadatlve (goVhed'a-tiv), «. go- 

yadde, a gadfly. Tho AS. and tfcand. forma «*oa<< + -aWro.] PuKhing; driving; energetic. 

■ ■ ~ ..... Farmer. [Humorous.] 


Perhaps you'd like to spond a couple of shillings, or so. 

In abottlo of currant wine? . . , 1 say, young Copperfleld, 
you’re going it l Dtckene, David Copjwrfleld, vL „ 

lb go It .Ion., lo do anything without aulatuiico ; take respectively contracted and asrimilated hod'^tiv neH i » The 

the responsibility ujkmi ones self. |Gol1bq.|-To go It forms of an ong. *gasd, appearing (with rhota- gp-aneaaatiyeneB8 (go a-nod a-tiv-nes), w. llie 
Mild, to prooudii without regard to consequences; act in ' ‘ — “ 


blind, t 
a heedli 


i or headlong manner. [(killoij.J 

At the ontset of the war 1 would not go it blind, and 
rush headlong into a war unprepared and with utter lg- 
norance of Ha extent and purpose. 

Gen. T. Sherman, Memoirs, I. 842. 

TO go (n person) one better, to accept a bet and offer to 
Increase ft by a unit In kind ; hence, to outrank or excel 
to some extent In quality or fitness of action. [Colloq. | 
go (go), n. ; pi. goes (got). [< go, t\] 1. A do- 
ing; act; affair; pioco of business. [Colloq.] 

This is a pretty go, is this here 1 an uncommon pretty 
go I Dickens, Nicholas Nlckloby, lvll. 

I see a man with hla eye pushed out; that was a rum 
go as ever I saw. George KIM, Daniel Dcrouda, vli. 

2. Fashion or mode: as, capos are all the go. 
[Colloq.] 

Now seldom, I ween, is such costume seen, 

Except at a stage-play or masquerade ; 

But who doth not know it was rather the go 
With I'Ugriius and Saints In the second rrusadoY 
Barham, lngoldaby Legends, I. 261. 

Docking was quite the go tor manes as well as tails lit 
that time. Dirkem. 

8. Energy; activity; stamina; spirit; anima- 
tion: as, there is plenty of go in him yet. 
•[Colloq.] 

He [Lord Derby] Is Ills father with all the go taken out 
of hliu, and a good deal of solid stuff put into him. 

Hsu Statesmen, p. 210. 


lltyginHim, Englli 

4. In rnbhagr, a situation where the next play- 
er cannot throw another card without causing 
the sum of spots on that and on the cards al- 
ready played to amount to more than 31*— 6. 

Turn; chance. [Colloq.] 

'* My go - curse you, my go ' " sntd Johnnie, ss Bill lifted 
the shell of splilts to Ills lips. “ You vu liad seven goes p, 
and J’vo only had six ’’ D - 

11. 1L Haggard, Mr. Meeson's Will, x. 

8. A success ; a fortunate stroke or piece of Bftm0 8tm8e 
business. [Colloq.] 

There was one man among them who possessed what 
has often ’ * ' ‘ “ '* * 

courage, i 
the venture 


cism) in the AH. gierd. gyrd, ME. gerd, gerd, 
yerd, E. yard*, a rod, and in Goth, gasds, a goad, 
prick, sting (Gr. Ktvrpov: see center 1 ), = L. has- 
ta, a spear (> E. hastate, liaslvt, etc.). Bee gad , 
ged, yard 1 .] 1. A stick, rod, or staff with a 
pointed end, used for driving cattle; hence, 
anything that urges or stimulates. 

For I do iudge those same goade and prickes wherewith 
their consciences arc prikt and wounded to be a greuous 
fooling of that same Judgment. Calvin, Four Sermons, i. 
Else you again beneath my Yoke shall bow. 

Foul the sharp Goad, and draw the servllo Flow. 

Prior, Cupid turned Ploughman. 

The Bpur of this period consisted of a single goad. 

J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I. 81. 

The splendid cathedral of Pisa, not far off, was a goad 
te the pride and vanity of the Bienesu. 

C. K. Nortm , Church-building In Middle Ag&s, p. 92. 

2. A decoy at an auction; a Peter Funk. 
[Slang.] — 3f. [Cf . yard, rod, perch , as measures 
of length.] A little-used English measure of 
length. In Dorsetshire the goad of land was 16 feet 1 
liuh. A statute of James 1. speaks of goods at 16 pence 
the yard or 20 tho goad 

goad 1 (god), v. t. [< goad 1 , n.] To prick; drive 
with a goad ; hence, to incite ; stimulate ; in- 
stigate ; urge forward or rouse to action by any 
harassing or irritating means. 

Qomlrd with most sharp occasions, 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
Tile use of your own virtues. 

Shot,, All's Well, v.L 
Goad him on with tliy sword. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 8. 
Who would bring back tho by-gone penalties, and goad 


en provwl to lie of more importance than capital — .. 

e, vim, j»ertiuaoity, and grim determination to make h _** 

nture a go. HaryeFe Mag., L XX VU. m. [Prov. Eng.] 


on tender consciences to hypocrisy? 

Story, Speech, Salem, Sept 18, 1828. 
-Byn. To impel, spur, arouse, stir up, set on. 
goaa^t, «. [Appar. a corruption of gourd, in 
i. J A sort of false die. Nares. 
Faith, my lord, tlicro are more, but I have learned but 
three sorts, the goade , the Fulham, and the stopkater-tre. 

Chapman, Monsieur d'Ollve. 

[A var. of gaud,] A plaything. 


character of being go^ahoodative. Also go- 
aheadiliveness. [HumorouH.] 

The man that pulls up stokes In the East and goes out 
to Kansas or Nonraska must have considerable enterprise 
and goaheaditivene *e. Sot. Amer., N. 8 ., LV. 878. 

goal 1 (gol), n. [Early mod. E. goale , gole; < OF. 
gaulf, earlier waule, a polo, a rod, F. gaule, a 
pole, of OLG. origin, < OFries. wain (in comp.), 
North Fries, wool =s Icel. voir =: Bw. dial. val=s 
Goth, wains, a staff, stick, = AB. wain, a mark 
made by the blow or a rod, E. wale: see wale 1 .] 

1 . A polo, post, or other object set up to mark 
the point determined for the end of a race, or for 
both its beginning and end, whether in one 
course or several courses; a mark or point to 
be reached in a race or other contest ; the limit 
of a race. 

As in the rennynge passyng the note is aooounted but 
rashonesse, so rennynge halfe way is reproued for slow- 
ness. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, UL 20. 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Milton, P. L., 1L 681. 

So self starts nothing but wltat tends apace 
Home to the goal, where it began the race. 

Cowper , Charity, 1. 660. 

2. In athletic games and plavs, the mark, point, 
or line toward which effort is directed, in foot- 
ball, lacrosse, and similar games the goal consists of two 
upright posts placed in the ground a short distance from 
each other, and generally connected by a cross-beam or 
rtHj^tonmgh or over which the players try to throw or 

They pitch two bushes in tho ground, . . . which they 
terme goalee, where some indifferent person throweth up 
a ball, the whloh whosoever can catch and carry through 
his adversaries goale hath wonne the game. 

K. Carew, quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 167. 

A safe and well-kept goal is the foundation of all good 
play. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 6. 

Hence — 3. In foot-ball, etc., the act of throw- 
ing or kicking the ball through or over the goal : 
as, to make a goal. — 4. The end or termina- 
tion; the finish. 

Still, as we nearer draw to life's dark goal 
Be hopeful Spring the favorite of the Soul ! 

Wordineorth, To I^rooris. 



5. The end or final purpose ; the end to which 
a design ora course of action tends, or which a 
person aims to reach or accomplish. 

Then honour be but a goal to my win, 

This day 111 rite, or else add ill to uT 

Shak., Pericles, IL L 
Each Indirtdail iMki t semsl goal. 

Pope, Essay on Man, II. 237. 

0 yet we trait that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of 11L 

Tennymm, In Memoriam, Ur. 

6f. A barrow or tumulus. HaUiweU. 

n. and e. An erroneous spelling of gaol 
(now commonly jail), often found in books of 
the seventeenth century, 
goal-keeper (gol'ke'p&r), «. In foot-hall and 
lacrosse, a player whose special duty it is to 
prevent the ball from being thrown or kicked 
through the goal. 

goal-post (gol'post), n. One of the upright 
posts forming one side of the goal. See goal, 2. 
goam (gom), v. t. A dialectal variant of gaum *. 
goan 1 (gon), v . t. A dialectal variant of gan*, 
gane , gown, 

(pan* (gdn), n. A dialectal variant of gaun a . 
Goa powder. See powder. 
goar r f, n. Soo gore i. 
goar^. n. See gore*. 
geared, p. a. See gored. 
goarisht, a. [Perhaps < goar *, gore *, a piece 
inserted, + -itth 1 (and thus equiv. to patched ’): 
or an orig. misprint (for hoartsh! boorish!).] 
A doubtful worn, found only in the following 
passage: 

May they know no language bat that gibberish they 
prattle to their parcels, uulesa It be the goarish Latin they 
write in their bond. Beau . and FL, Phllaster, v. 1. 

ft. An obsolete spelling of ghost. 

L6 (gd'8 ston). (a) Same as Goa ball , 1. 

The Oda-etone was in the 16th (7) and 17th centurios u 
much in repute as the Aeaiar. and for similar virtue*. . . . 
So precious was it esteemed that the great usually car- 
ried it about with them in a casket of gold filigree. 

C. W. King , Nat Hint, of Gems, p. 266. 

(b) Same as besoar stone. See besoar. 


. (or common — the mase. word being 
or gdt-fmoca: see buck 1), = D. LG. gett, MLG. 
qeite (rare) = OHG. gctz K MHG. getz, G. geiss as 
Ieel. geit ar Sw. get = Dan. ged =s Goth, gaits , f., 
a goat, dim. gaitein , n., a kid, = L. herdus , m. v 
a kid. Of. Capra {caver*) and Bircus.] 1. A 
homed ruminant quadruped of the genus Copra 
(or Hircus). The horns are hollow, erout, turned back- 
ward, annular, scabrous and anteriorly ridged. The male 
Is generally bearded under the chin, floats are nearly of 
the sise of sheep, but stronger, less timid, and more agile. 
They frequent rooks and mountains, and subsist on scanty 
eoarso food. They are sprightly, capricious, and wanton, 
and their strong odor (technically called hireine) 1b pro- 
verbial. Their milk is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal, 
and their flesh furnishes food, floats are of several spe- 
cies, and It is not certainly known from which the domes 
tic goat (C. hirtiue) Is descended, though opinion favors 
the rersian paseng, C. asgagm*. (flee cut under atgagrus.) 
It is quite likely tliat more than this one feral stock has 
contributed to tlie domestic breeds floats are all indi- 
genous to the eastern hemisphere^ though now raised In 
all parts of the world, and many varieties aro valued for 
their hair or wool, as the Cashmere goat, tlio Angora goat, 
the dwarf or Guinean goat, the Egyptian or Nubian, the 
Maltese, the Nep&l, the Syrian, etc. Some of them arc 
hornless. The nearest wild relative of the goat is the 
ibex. The so-called Kooky Mountain goat belongs to a 
different group (see below). The name goat is often ex- 
tended to Home goat-like antelopes, as the dseren. The 
male of the goat is called a buck, and the young a kid. 
The sexea are distinguished as he-goat* and ehe-goat*, or 
oolloquially as billy-goat* and nanny -gnat*. 

2. pi. In stool., the Capriuw as a subfamily of 
Bovidte or Antilopukc. There are several gen- 
era and species. See JCgocerus, Capra , Nemi - 
tragus, Kemas.—Z. Same as goatskin , 2.-4. A 
stepping-stone. [Prov. Eng.] -Angora goat a 
variety of goat Capra angorenei s, native to the district 
surrounding Angora In Asia Minor, distinguished for Its 
long and beautiful silky hair. The yarn is known as Tur- 
key yam or oatnebyam. See Angora wool, under wool 
Sometimes Incorrectly called Angola goat . — Go&t’S-lialr 
doth, cloth made of goat's hair, or of the finer wool that 
is mingled with the long hair of some species of goats. Bee 
eaehmere, mohair, rampoor. - Goava-halr gloss, the 
beautiful luster peculiar to certain pile-carpets of India 
and north orn Persia, supposed to be a property of the soft 
raat's hair of which the pile is made.— Kooky Moun- 
tain goat. Ilaploeeru* montanue, a kind of antelope in- 
habiting the higher mountain-ranges of western North 
Am qirioa, with a thick fleece of long white hair or wool, 
and short, sham and smooth black horns, like those of the 
chamois, of whioh It is a near relative. It is the only 
American representative of Its kind, and not a goat in 
any proper sense. See Uaplooerut.— yellow goat, Same 
aa deepen. 

goat* (got), n. Another spelling of gote. 
goat-antelope (g6t'an # t$-l§p), n. A goat-like 
antelope of the genus Nemorhedus, as the goral, 
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2f. gored, or N. orispus of Japan. P. L. Sdater. 
See out under goral 

goat4>eard(gdt'b$rd),fi. Same as goafthbeard. 
goat-buck (got'buk) n. A he-goat. 
goat-efcafer (got'chfl'fdr), n. A kind of bee- 
tle, probably the chafer Melolontha solstitialis , 
the Favorite food of the goatsucker, 
goatee (g6-t$'), n. [< goat + -ec*; the thing 
being likened to the beard of a goat.] A tuft 
of beard left on the chin after the r'*8t has been 
shaved off; an imperial, especially one extend- 
ing under the chin. [Colloq.J 
goat-flflh (gfit'flsh), n. 1. The European file- 
fish, Batistes eapriscus .— 8. A Went Indian and 
South American mulloid fish, Cpcncus macula - 
tu8 t of a red color with bluish longitudinal linos 
on the sides of the head and throe black blotches 
on the body above the lateral line, 
goatfold (got'fdld), n. A fold or inclosure for 
goats. 

goathead (gdt'hed), *w. An old book-name of 
a god wit, Limosm agocephaUi, translating the 
classic name of this or some similur bird, 
goatherd (gdt'b&rd), n. [Early mod. E. also 
gotoheard ; < ME. gootlierdc , gutchcyrd, < AH. 
gdta hyrde (» Sw. getherdc = Dan. gedehyrde) : 
gata , gon. pi. of gdt, a goat; hyrdr , a herd, keep- 
er.] One whose occupation is tlio care Of goats. 
Is not thilke same a noteheard prowde, 

That slttes on yonder bancke. 

Whose straying heard them selfe doth shrowde 
Kmoug the bushes rancke? 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., July. 
The goatherd, blessed man ! hod lips 
Wet’wlth the muses' noctar. 

Wurdsicorth, Prelude, xl. 

goatish (gd'tish), a. [ <goat 1 + -ish 1 .] 1. Char- 
acteristic of or resembling u goat; hireine. 

To kepe him from plklnge It was a greate painu ; 

He gased on me with his goatish? berde ; 

When I loked on him, me purse was half aferdo. 

Skelton, The Bouge of Court. 

On's shield the goatieh Satires dance around 

(Their beads much lighter then their nimble heels). 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vll. 

Hence — 8. Wanton; lustful; salacious. 

An admirable ovation of whore master man, to lay his 
goatish disposition on the charge of a star. 

Shak. , Lear, L 2. 

I should strike 

This steel into thee, with as many stabs 
As thou wert gased upon with goatish eyes. 

B. Jonstm, Volpone, 11. 3. 

goatishly (go'tish-li), adr. In a goatish man- 
ner; lustfully. 

goatishness (go'tish-nes), n. The quality of 
being goatish; lustfulness; salaciousnesH. 
goatland (got'land), n. The lund of goats; a 
mountainous region. [Rare.] 

Pray yon, sir, nbsorve him ; 

He is a mountaineer, a man of goatland. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 8. 

goat-marjoram (got'miir'jo-raro), «. G oat’s - 
beard. 

goatrmilker (got'mil'kdr), n. Hame as goat- 
sucker. 

goat-moth (got'm6th), n. A largo dark-colored 
moth, Cossus lignivenia, belonging to the faib- 
ily Cossidcc. It is from 3 to 3± inches in expanse 
or wings. Sec cut under Cossm. 
goat-OWl (gdt'oul), n. The goatsucker or night- 
jar, Caprimulgus curoptvus. Montagu . . 
goat’s-bane (gots'ban), n. The plant wolfs- 
bane, Aconitum Lycoctonum. 
goat’s-beard (gdts'berd), n. 1. The Tragopo- 
gonpratensis , a European composite plant with 
long and coarse pappus.— 2. The SpWcea Arun- 
cus: bo called from the arrangement of its 
many slender spikes of small flowers in a long 
panicle. A very similar plant, Astillte decan- 
ara, is known os false goaVs-beard. — 3. Any 
one of several fungi of thet genus Clavaria . — 
Gray goat's-beard, a species of fungus belonging to the 
genus^ Clavaria. 

goat’s-foot (got* 'filt), n. and a. I. n. The 
plant Oxalis caprina , a South African species 
cultivated in greenhouses. 

XL a. Resembling a goat’s foot— -GoaVs-fbot 
lever. See lever. 

goat’s-horn (gots'hdm), n. The Astragalus 
JRgioera8, a plant of Bouthorn Europe, some- 
times cultivated. 

go&taldll (got'skin), n. 1. The detached skin 
of the goat, with or without the hair. 

They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins ; bo 
ing destitute, afflicted, tormented. Heb, xl. 37. 

8. Tanned or tawed leather from the skin of 
the goat. The best dyed morocco, used in bookbinding 
and for fine shoes, etc., consists of goatskin. Tawed goat- 
skin is used for wash-leather, gloves, etc. Also called poof. 


fobbst 

goat’s-roe (gfita'rtf), ft. A plant; Qalega 0 $ lei- 
nalis. See rue*. 

goat'a-thorn (gots'thdrn), n. An evergreen 
plant of southern Europe and the Levant, 
Astragalus Poterium and A. Afassiliensis, some- 
times cultivated. 

goatstone (got'flton), n. The besoar of a goat. 

|«l*ncker (got ' silk ' cr), a. The . European 
night-jar, Caprimulgus europa u s : so called from 
the viugar notion that it sucks goats ; by ex- 
tension, any bird of the same genus, or of the 
family Caprimulgidtc. The above-named species is 
alto called goat-owl, wght-churr , chum-owl , fem-oufi, and 
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by other names. The best-known American goatsuckers 
are the whippoorwill, chuck wllls-wldow. and night-hawk. 
The word was first a Ixiok-iianio, translating the Latin ea- 
vrimulgus. Itself a translation of the earlier Greek miyo- 
eijAoc. Also callod goat -milker. See Caprimulgidat 
go&tweed (got/ wed), n. 1. The plant gout- 
weed, digopodlum Podagrana. — 2. In the West 
Indies, one of the scrophulariaceous weeds Ca - 
praria billora and Stemodia dura n tifolut Goat- 
weed butterfly. See butterfly. 
goaye, v. i. 8oe gore*. 
goaves, n. Plural of goaf. 
gob 1 .(gob), 71. [ Also dial, gab ; < Gael, gob , the 
beuk or bill of n bird, the mouth, = Ir. gob, gab, 
cab, the beak, snout, mouth ; cf. W. ywp, the 
head and neck of a bird. Cf. job 1, which is an 
assibilated form of gob 1 .] The mouth. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

gob 2 (gob), n. [An nhbr. of the older gobbet, 
q. v.j which is ult., as gob 1 is directly, of Celtic 
origin.] A mouthful; hence, a little mass or 
collection; a dab; a lump. [Colloq.] 

It were a gross gob would not down with him. 

Chapma7i, All Fools, 111. 1. 

Lordy massy, these ’ero young uns 1 There's never no 
contentin' on 'em : ye tell 'em one story, and they Jest 
swallows it ss a dog does a got) o’ meat ; anil they re all 
ready for another. U. It. Stowe, Oldtowu, p. 5. 

gob 3 (gob), n. [Perhaps a particular use of {fob*, 
but cf. goaf, goff*.] In coal-mtntng, the refuse 
or waste material from the workings in a mine ; 
attle. It is used to pack the goaves, so as to 
support the roof. 

gob 3 (gob), v. t . ; prot. and pp. gohlwd, ppr. gob- 
bing . [< gob 9 , «.] In roal-mmvfi, to pack away • 
refuse so us to get rid of it and at the same time 


by the chilling or In- 
the peculiar quality 
he blast-furnaeos of 


sufficient fluxing of the contents, or I 
of the coal used, flubbing up In the I 
South Wales, where anthracite Is used. Is due to the run- 
ning together of the slag and Lhe decrepitated particles of 
oalinlo 


See beat**, 7, scaffolding, 

goban , Chinese 
oard.] A game 

111 . .ilMf ' 


the coal into unfusible masses 
and dipt. 

gobang (go-bang';, w. [Ja[ 

Pi pan, chess- or checker-board.] A 
played on a checker-board with different-col- 
ored counters or beads, the object being to get 
fivo counters in a row. It Is called by the .Ispanese 

C nwku narats‘, or "five ejes in a row/’ the counters be- 
; placed on the Intersections of the lines forming the 
squares, and not on the squares, 
gobbe (gob), n. A name given in Surinam to 
the Voandzeia subterranea , a leguminous plant 
which ripenB its pods underground, like the pea- 
nut, Arachis hypttga > a, and is extensively culti- 
vated in Africa and Houth America. . . 
gobber-tootbt, n. [Also gabber- tooth ; ef. gab- 
tooth, gag-tooth .] A projecting tooth. Dames. 

Duke Richard was low In stature, crook bucked, with ono 
shoulder higher than theother, having a prominent goMwr- 
tooth, (and | a war-llke countenance which well enough be- 
come a soldier. Mr, Ch. Hist., IV. 111. H. 

gobbet (gob'et), n. [< ME. gobette, goM, a 
small piece, a lump, fragment, < OF. gohot, gmt- 
bet f F. gobet, a morsel of food, dim. of OF. gob, 
a gulp, gobbet, < goBer , gulp, devour, feed greed- 



gobbet 

ily ; of Celtic origin: see gob *. §Ct .jobbet, a dial, 
assibilatod form of gobbet,'] 1. A mouthful; a 
monel; a lump; a part; a fragment; a piece. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

He wide he hadde a gobet of the seyl 
That aeynt Peter hadde. 

Chaucer , Oen. Frol, to C. 1'., 1. 006. 

And alle ©ten and weren fulflld, and thel token the re- 
lifes of broken gobitis twelve oofyna ful. 

WyoHf, Mat xlv. 20 . 

May It burnt hla pericranium, aa the gobbets of fat and 
turpentine (a nasty thought of the seer) did that old 
dragon In the Apocrypha. Lamb, To Coleridge. 

2. A block of stone. Imp . Diet, 
gobbett (gob'ot), v. t. [< gobbet, n.] 1. To swal- 
low in large masses or mouthfuls; gobble. 
[Vulgar. J 

Down cornea a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets 
up both together. Str R. L‘ Estrange . 

2. To gut (fish). Jul. Berners. ( HaUiwell . ) 
gobbet&t (gob'et-li), adc. [< ME. gobetUchc; < 
gobbet + -Ip 2 .] In gobbets or lumps. Huloct. 
Hla fader waa lilawe . . . and ithrowo out gobetliche. 
Tnmsa, tr. of Higdon's JNdychronicon, Iv. lua. 

gobbetmealt, adr. [< ME. gobetmele; < gobbet 
+ -meal.] Piecemeal. 

He oomautidide the tungc of vnpitous Nyohanoro kitt 
off, for to be 3011011 to bridals gobetmele. 

Wyelif, 2 Mao. xv. 88 (Oxf.). 

He slow naiuon noorti to a hauen of the sea, and threw 
him gobbet meal* thurolu. 

Stow, Chron., The Homsynes, an. 21. 

gobbing, gobbin (gob'ing, -in), n. [Verbal n. 
of gob®, v . 1 In coal-nnning, the refuse thrown 
bAek into the excavations remaining after the 
removal of the coal. 

Gobbin, or gobb-stuff, Is stones or rubbish taken away 
from the coal, pavement or roof, to All up that excavation 
aa much as possible, In order to prevent the crush of su- 
perlnoumlMMt strata from causing heavy falls, or follow- 
ing the workmen too fast In their descent. 

lire. Diet., IIL 830. 

gObbln-Stitch (goVin-stich), n. In embroidery, 
same as pearl-stitch, 

gobble 1 (gob'l), v, t, ; pret. and pp. gobbled , 
ppr. gobbling, [Froij. of go IP, q. v.] 1. To 
swallow in large pieces ; swallow hastily: often 
with up or doirn. 

The time too precious now to waste, 

And supper gobbled up In baste, 

Again afresh hi cards they run. 

Swift, Lady's Journal. 

2. To seize upon with greed; appropriate 
graspingly; capture: often with up or down, 
[Slang, if. 8.] 

Nearly four hundred prisoners were gobbled vp after tho 
fight, and any quantity of ammunition and provisions 

Chicago Eoemng Post, July, 18dl. 

I happen to know— how I obtained my knowledge Isn’t 
important - 1 hat the moment M r. ]*riugle should i>rojx>se 
to my daughter she would gobble him down. 

If, James , Jr,, Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 844. 

«|m X. To detour, etc. (sooeof); bolt, gulp. 
gobble 2 (gob'l), ft. ; pret. ami pp. gobbled , 

mi -- r* s A “ -“- A! ve, the 

> make 

t peculiar to the tur- 

koy-eoek. 

Fat Turkeys gotding at the Door. Prior , The Ladle. 

gobble 2 (gob'l), n. [< gobble 2 , f\] The loud 
rattling noise in the throat made by the turkey- 
cock: sometimes used of the dissimilar vocal 
sounds of other fowls. 


2560 

XL a. Pertaining to the French national fao-< 
torv called the Gobelins, or resembling what 
is done there. - Gobelin stitch, in ewjsroidsry, a short 
stitch used In very line work sod requiring great care, as 
all the stitches must be of the seme length sad height 
It Is Intended to resemble the stitch of tapestry, end is 
sometimes called tapestry-stitch.— Gobelin tapestry, 
(a) Tapestry made at the Gobelins in Faria. Bee tapestry, 
lb) A kind of fancy work mads In Imitation of such tapes- 
try. It Is worked from the back with silk or Beilin wool, 
gobett, n, A Middle English form of gobbet. 
go-between (gd'b§-tw6n'), n. 1. One who 
passes from one to another of different persons 
or parties as an agent or assistant in nego- 
tiation or intrigue; one who serves another or 
others as an intermediary. 

I shall be with her (I may tell you), by her own appoint- 


gobUn 

Cyprintdm; the gudgeonsproper, related to the 
carp, bream, bleak, roach, tench, etc., but not 
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raent ; even as you came In to me, her assistant, or go-be- 
tween, parted from me. skak., M. W. of W., 1L 2. 

She had a maid who waa at work near her that was a 
slattern, because her mistress was careless : which I take 
to be another argument of your security in her; for the 
go-betweens of women of intzighe are rewarded too well to 
be dirty. Steele, Spectator, No. 602. 

2. A servant who assists in the duties of two 
positions. See the ox tract. [Eng.] 

A girl seeki a situation aa a go-between. I am told it is 
a not uncommon term for a servant who assist* equally, 
both housemaid and cook. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 87. 

gob-fire (gob'fir), 91 . In coal-mining, a sponta- 
neous combustion of the gob or rerase. 
Gobieeocidm (gd'bi-e-sos'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < 
Golnesox (-esoc-) + -idee.] A family of teleo-. 
cephalous fishes, typified by the gonns Gobiesox, 
alone representing the superfamilv Gobiesoci - 
formes or the suborder Xcnonterygii. They have 
spineless fins and a complicated suctorial apparatus, devel- 
oped chiefly from the skin of the pectoral region and only 
partly formed by the ventral fins. They are chiefly small 
fishes of oblong or elongated conical figure, have no seal os, 
a depressed head, one posterior dorsal fln. with an anal op- 
posite it, and pectorals extended around the front of the 
sucking-disk. 

gobiesodform (g6 # bi-o-sos'i-f5rm), a, [< Go- 
biesox + L. forma, form.] Having tho charac- 
ters of the Gohiesocidw or the Gobiesodformes. 

Gobiersodformes (gS'bi-e-sos-i-fOr'mgz), n, pi. 
[NL., < Gobiesox {-esoc-) + forma, shape.] in 
Gunther’s system of classification, the four- 
teenth division of Aeanthopterugii. 

GobieBOX (gp-bl'e-soks), n, [NL., < L. golno, 
gobius, a gudgeon, a goby, + exox, a kuid of 
pike.] The typical genus of Gobiesocida? : so 



OeHetox reticulatus. 


culled from combining the extended snout of 
a pike and the ventral sucker of a goby. The 
commonest American species is G. reticulatus 
of California, about 6 inches long, 
goblid (gd'bi-id), a. and tt. I. a. Pertaining to 
the family Uolriidw. 

II. 9 t. One of the gobies or Gobiidw. 

On the Californian coast is a gobiid (Gflliohthys mtrabi- 
lis) remarkable for tho great extension backward of tho 
jaws and Ifor its] singular habits. 

Stand. NaL Hist,, IIL 267. 

GobiidSB (go-bl'i-dfi), n.>pl. [NL., < Gobius + 
-idee.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
containing most of the Gobioidea ; the gobies 
proper, or gobiids. It was formerly equivalent to that 
group, but is now restricted to the species with usually a 

v- . - . . , stout body regularly tapering from head to tall, sometimes 

Knocks of ducks and geese ... set up a discordant gab- more c |„ npta ted, or ovate and compressod ; scales dlversl- 
r * ‘ fonn, ctenoid, cycloid, or wanting ; no lateral line ; gener- 

ally two splnigerous dorsal fins, sometimes united in one ; 
thoracic ventral fins, mostly 1 -spined and 6 -rayed, usually 
contributing to form a ventral sucker ; and an anal papll la. 
The genera are numerous and the species several hundred, 
mostl) small or even of minute sise.few reaching a length 
of a foot. Also Gobiadm, Gobides, Gobkidcs. 

gobiiform (gfl'bi-i-fdrm), a, [< NL. gobUformis, 
< Gobi us + L. forma, form.] Having the char- 
acters of the uobiidts; pertaining to the Gobii- 
formes; gobioid 


Mr. 

The turkeys added their best gobbles in happy procla- 
mation of the worm time coming. 

The Century, XXXVL 148. 

gobble-cock (gob'l-kok), n. Samo as gobbler 2 . 

gobbler 1 (gob'lte), 91 . I < gobble 1 + -or*.] One 
who swallows in haBto ; a greedy outer; a gor- 
mandizer. 

gobbler 2 (gob'll), n. [< gobble* + -cr 1 .] A 
turkey-cock. Also called gobble-cock ana tur- 
key-gobbler, 

I had gone some flfty yards up the fork, when I saw one 
of the gobblers perched, with nls 


upon ajiorlsontal limb of an oak, within easy shot. 

- Un tbeWest, p. 847. 


1 bearded breast to me, 

. wit* * * 

Ruxtun, Adventures 

gobelin (gd-b6-lafi'), w. and a. [So called from 
the Gobehns, a national establishment in Paris 
for decorative manufacture*, especially cele- 
brated for its tapestry and upholstery, found- 
ed as a dye-house in 1450 by a family named 
Goltrlm, and tmught by the government about 
1662.1 I. n. A variety of damask used for 
upholstery, made of silk and wool or silk and 
cotton. 


Gobiiformes (gd'bi-i-fdr'mSz), n, pi, JNL., pi. 
of golniformis: see gobiiform,] In Gunther's 
system of classification, the ninth division of 
Aeanthopterugii, 

Gobilna (gfi-bi-l'nft), ». pi. [NL., < Gobius + 
•4ho.] In Gunther’s system of classification, a 
group of Gobiidtc, including species with tne 
ventrals united or elo 9 e together and two dor- 
sal fins. It embraces the 'subfamilies GobUnte, 
Eleotridinw, and Pcriophthalminas of other au- 
thors. 

Gobio (gd'bi-5), 91 . [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < L. gobio , 
a gudgeon: see Gobius and 0 t*dfpcftil.] A Cn- 
vierian genus of cyprinoid fishes, of the family 


to the gobies (Gobiidtv). The common Euro- 
pean gudgeon is Gobio JluviatiUs. 

gobiola (g6'bi-oid). a. and n. L a . Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the Gobioi- 
dea: like a goby, in a broad sense. 

XL ». One of the Gobioidea ; a goby or goby- 
like fish. 

Gobioidm (g6-bi-6'i-d6), n. pi. Same as Gobi- 
idas. 

Gobioidea (gd-bi-oi 'd$-ft), n. pi. [NL.,<GoWe# 
+ -oidea.] A superfamily of fishes, containing 
the gobies and goby-like fishes. It includes 
the families Gowda?, Callionymidce , Platypteri - 
da?, and Oxydercidee. 

Gobioidea (go-bi-oi'd&s), n. [NL., < Gobius + 
-oides.] 1. A genus of fisheB. Lac&pdde, 1800. 
— 2. pi. In Cuvier’s system of classification, 
the twelfth family of Aoanthopterygii , charac- 
terized by the length and tenuity of the dorsal 
spines, the presence of a large siphon al intes- 
tinal canal without ceoea, and the absence of a 
swim-bladder. 

Gobius (gd'bi-ns), n. [NL. (Linmens), < L. go- 
bius, also cobius and gobio(n-) (> ult. E. gud- 
geovA, q. v.), the gudgeon, < Gr. tcwfiidg, a kind 
of fish, gudgeon, tench.] A Linnean genus of 
fishes, typical or representative, in its modem 
acceptation, of the Gobiidw or Gobioidea. G. 
sojiorator is found from tropical seas to North 
Carolina. 

goblet (gob'let), n. [Early mod. E. also gob- 
lette (= MLG. gohelet, kobclct ); < OF. gobclet, 
goblet, a goblet, bowl, or wide-mouthed cup, F. 
gohelet, dual, goubelet (OF. also gobelot, dial, gou- 
mlot) (= Pr. gohelet = 8p. cul/iletc), a goblet, 
dim. of OF. gobel, gobcau, goubcau , m., gobeUe , 
t., a goblet, < ML. cupellvs, a cup (cf. cupeUa, 
f., a vat), dim. of cupa, a tub ; cask, vat: see 
cup, coop.] A crater-shaiied drinking-vessel of . 

g lass or other material, without, a handle, (a) A 
ltro drinking veMol far wine, cflpeolally one used in fes- 
tivities or on ceremonious occasions. 

Yc that drlnke wyne out of goblettss. 

MMi qfl651, Amos vi. fl. 
We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown'd. 

Denham. 

No puxplu flowers, no garlands green, 

Conceal the goblet s shade or sheen. 

Longfellow, Goblet of Life. 
(6) In the United States, a glass wjth a foot and stem, as 
distinguished from a tumbler, 
goblet-cell (gob'let-sel), 91. An epithelial cell 
of crateriform shape. See cell. 
gobletity (gob-let ; i-t.i), n. [< goblet + -in- 
formed in imitation of Gr. kvoB&tw, the abstract 
nature of a cup or goblet « Mb c, cup, goblet), 
used by Plato in tne passage referred to in the 
following quotation. So tableity or mensality, 
in the same quotation, translates Plato’s Gr. 
term rpaireCdryg, < lyxSirrCa, a table.] The quid- 
dity or abstract nature of a goblet. See ety- 
mology and quotation. 

Plato was talking abont ideas, and spoke of mensality 
[■ tableityl and goblstity. 11 1 can aeo a table and a g6b- 
let,” said the cynic, (< bnt I can see no auch things as 
tableity and gabi*tUy. H "Quito so,” answered Plato," be- 
cause you have the eyes to see a goblet and a table with, 
but you have not the brains to understand tableity and 
gobletity." O. W. Holmes, Emerson, p. 80L 

Crateriform. 
,<OF.i 

(of. 

ML. gbbeliniui, a goblin, Bret, gobilin, will-o’- 
the-wisp), < ML. cobalus, eovalus, a goblin, de- 
mon, < Gr. ted/tokoe, an impudent rogue, an ar- 
rant knave, pi. K i^akot, a set of xmsehievons 
goblins, invoked by rogues. The W. coblyn a 
goblin, is an acoom. of the E. word to W. 00 b- 
lyn, a thumper, pecker (coblyn y coed, wood- 
pecker), < cobio, thump. The G. kobold, a spirit 
of the earth, isprob. of different origin: see ko- 
bold, cobalt.} An imaginary being supposed to 
haunt dark or remote places, and to take an oc- 
casional capricious interest in human affairs; 
an elf; a sprite; an earthly spirit; particular- 
ly, a surly elf ; a malicious fairy; a spirit of the 
woods; a demon of the earth; a gnome; a ko- 
bold. 


goblin 

la manyepartasol tht atfd land of Poytow bans bta 
shmd tdU> many oon right fsmylsriy many m aays res 
of thing* the which aom oalltd OoM^m, the other Fay- 
roes, and the other bonnes dames or good ladyss. 

Bom. qf Porienoy (B. E. T. S.XPref., p. xliL 
Go, charge my gcUlae that they grind thdr joints 
With dry convulsions ; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps. Shah, Tempest, lv.l. 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee alra from heaven or blasts from hell. 
Be tpy Intents wicked or charitable. 

Shaft., Hamlet* L 4. 

■ByiL Elf, Gnome, etc. Bee/shg. 
gob-line (gob'lin), *». Want., a martingale baek- 
rope. Also written gaub-Une. 
goblinise (gob'lin-ix), v. t.i pret. and pp. gob~ 
linised, ppr. gobUniaing. l< goblin + -ise.] To 
transform into a goblin. [Bare.] 

Once goblinited. Heredias joins them (demons], doomed 
■till to beer about the Baptist’s head. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st eer., p. 118. 

gobllnry (gob'lin-ri), n. [< goblin + -ry.] The 
arts or practices of goblins. Imp . IHet. 
gO|)ly-gOSSit (gob'li-gos'it), n. The night-her- 
on or qua-bird, Nyctiardea grisca ncevia. [Loch] * 
New Eng.] 

i^bonatea (gob'$-na-ted), a. [As gobont + 
-atel + -wP.j In her.* same 
as compont. 

Tho bordnre gobonated or oom 
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- I msed to draw her to school on a go-cart nearly half of 
a oentury ago. Religious Herald, March M, 1887. 

5. A hand-cart. Bartlett [U. 8.] 

Qpdenian (gd-klfi'ni-an), a. r< Goclenius (see 
def.) 4* -an.] Pertaining to the German logi- 
cian Budolf Goclonius (1547-1628)— < 


so rite s^ a^chain-ayllogUm In which the premises are 


pond ie now a mark of bastardy in 
Britain, by our late ; 


0 


A Bordnre Golxwuitod 
Argent and Gule*. 


Hubeffienl&ry (ed. 1810), IL 26. 
gobonh, gobony (gob-o-nfi', 
go-bo'ni), a, [Appar. cor- 
ruptions of compand, q. v.] 

In her., samo as compone. 
gob-road (gob'rbd), n. In coalmining, a pas- 
sage or gangway in a mine carried through the 
gob or goaves — Gob-road system, aform of the long- 
wall system of cool-working, In which all the mein and 
branch roadways are made and maintained in the goaves, 
or in that part of tho mine from which the coal has been 
worked out. [Eng.] 

gobstick (gob'Btik), n. 1 . In angling, an instru- 
ment for removing a hook from a fish’s mouth 
or throat; a disgorger; a gulleting-stick; n 

S oke-stick. — 2. A spoon. HalHwell . [Prov. 

ug.1—3. A silver fork or spoon. [Thieves’ 
cant.J 

goby (go'bi), H . ; pi. gobies (-biz). [< L. gobio , 
gobnut, a gudgeon: see Gubins.] A fish of the 
genus Gobi us or family Gobiidtv; a gobiid. 

Certain gobies of the genera Aphya and Crystallogoblus 
have been shown by Professor Collett to bo annual flshtw. 

Smithsonian Report, 1883, p. 720. 

gO-by (go'bi), n. [< go by, verbal phrase.] If. 
An evasion ; an escape by artifice.— 2. A pass- 
ing without notice; an intentional disregard, 
evasion, or avoidance: in the phrase to give or 
* get the go-by. 

Becky gave Mrs. Washington White the go by In the 
ring. Thackeray, Vanity Fur, xlviii. 

They cannot afford to give tits go-by to their public 
pledges, uid offer new pledges to be in turn repudiated 
hereafter. Fortnightly Res., N. 8., XU 124. 

3. The act of paBBing by or ahead in motion. 

The go-bye* or when a greyhound starts a clear length 
behind his opponent, passes itira in the straight run, and 
gets a clear leugth In front. Kncyc. Bnt ., VI. 616. 

4f. Thq second turn made by a bare in cross- 
ing. Halliwell. 

gO-by-grotUldt, n. and a. L n. A diminutive 
person. Wares. 

Indoede sir ... 1 had need have two eyes, to disoemo 
so pettie a yue-by-gnmnd as you. 

Copley , wlta, Fits, and Fancies (1014), 

E[. a . Petty; insignificant. 

Such mushrooms magistrates, such go-by-ground Gov- 
ernours. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 62L 

gO-cart (gd'kftrt), n. 1. A small framework 
with casters or rollers, and without a bottom, 
in which children learn to walk without danger 
of falling. 

Another taught thdr Babes to talk, 

Ere they oou’d yet In Ooe-earts walk. 

Prior, Alma, IL 

My grandmother appears as if she stood in a large drum, 
whereas (he ladles now walk as If they were in a go-eart. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 100, 

2f. A cabriolet formerly in use in England. 

Old Chariot bodies were cut down, and numberless 
transformations made, and the truth Is they all more or 
less bear a strong resemblance to the vehicles tailed Go- 
Carte, which ply for biro, as a sort of two-wheolsd stages, 
in the neighborhood of Lambeth, the deep-cranked axle 
being the principal distinction. 

Adame, English Pleasure Carriages, p. 27a 
The Saltan GUgal, being violently afflicted with a spas- 
mus, came six hundred leagues to meet me in a go-cart . 

Character qfa Quack Doctor, quoted in Strutts 
[Sports and Pastimes, p. 817. 
3. A light form of village-cart.— 4. A 
vehicle such as a child can draw. 


i in the followlitg example: An animal Is a 

substance; a quadruped Is au animal ; a horse Is a quad- 
ruped ; Bucephalus is a horse ; therefore Buoeplislus is a 
sups tan oc. 

god l (godorg6d),n. [< ME. god, godd, pi. godes, 
goddes , < AS. god, m. (pi. godas), also god , n. 
. (pi. godu). rarely *goda (in gen.’pl. godena), m., 
= OS. OFries. b.god = MLG. got, LG. god = 
OHG. got, cot, MHG. got , G. gott = lcel. godh , 
neut. pl. f later gudh, m. (pi. gudhir ), = 8w. 
Dan. gud as Goth, guth , m., gutha, gnda , nout. 
pi., a god, God: a word common to all Teut. 
tongues, in which it has numerous derivatives, 
but not identified outside of Tent. It was orig. 
neuter, and generally in the plural, being ap- 
plied to the heathen deities, and elevated to 
the Christian sense upon tho conversion of the 
Teutonic peoples. Popular etymology has long 
derived God from pood; but a comparison of 
the forms (see good) shows this to bo au error. 
Moreover, the notion of goodness is not con- 
spicuous in the heathen conception of deity, 
and in pood itself the ethical souse is compara- 
tively late.] 1. [cap.] The one Supreme or 
Absolute Iteing. The oonceptioiiB of God are vari 
ous, differing widely In different systems of religion and 
metaphysics: but they fall, in general, under two beads: 
theism, which is must fully developed in Christianity, and 
In which God Is regarded as a personal moral being, dis- 
tinct from tho universe, of which he is the author and ruler; 
and jtantheisrn, In which God is conceived as not personal, 
and ns Identified with the universe. Hoe theism, pantheism. 
Lin this souse used only in tho singular.] 

Ther-fore is seide a proverbe, that god will hauo saued, 
no mau may distroyo. Merlin (IS. E. T. H.), 111. 524. 

God Is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 1 John 1 6. 
God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his 
* isqom, * " J * ' 


being, 

truth. 


power, 


holiness, Justice, gitodnesn and 
Shorter Cateehunn, nns. ^uqii. 4 
By tho name God, 1 understand a substance infinite 
[eternal, Immutable], independent, all-knowing, all-pow- 
erful, and by which I myself, and every other thing that 
exists, if any such there be, were created 

Deeeartee, Meditations (tr. by Voitcli), lii. 
For as original and lnflulte power does not of Itself con- 
stltiite a God, neither is a God constituted hy intelligence 
and virtue unless intelligence and goodness he UiutiisulveB 
conjoined with this original and lnttulte jtower. 

sir S'. Hamilton. 

His [Hpinosa’a] philosophy, therefore, begins with the 
idea of Chsl as the substance of all things, as the infinite 
unity, which is necessarily presupposed in all conscious 
ness of ttnitudu and difference. 

R. Caird, Philos of Kant, p. 47. 
By Qod we understand the one absolutely and infinitely 
perfect spirit who is the creator of al I. Hath. Diet., p. 377. 

2. In myth*, a beinp regarded ns superior to 
nature, or as presiding over some department 
of it; a Bnponor intelligence supposed to pos- 
sess supernatural or divine powers and attri- 
butes, either general or special, and considered 
worthy of worship or other religious service ; a 
divinity; a deity: as, the gods of the heathen; 
the god of the thunder or of riches ; the sun- 
god; a fish -god. 

Huchc faynod goddrn might is to cal on, 

Thing ugayue our feith and but fantisic ; 

Ho help ne socour to cal tludui vppou ; 

I lay thelm apart and fully denyc. 

Rum. i\f Partenay (E. K. T. H.) Int, 1. 67. 
Fur none shall move the most high pod*, 

Who arc most sad, being oruil. Smnbume, Friisc. 

3. Figuratively, a person or thing that is made 
object of extremo devotion or sought after 

above all other things; any object of supreme 
interest or admiration. 

The old man's god, his gold, has won upon her. 

Fletcher and Shirley , Bight- Walker, L 1 . 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer, that almighty man, 

The county God. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

4. An image of a deity; an idol. 

Thou shalt make thee no molten god*. Ex. xxxlv. 17. 
He buys for Topham drawings and designs ; 

For Pembroke, statues, dirty god e. and coins. 

Pope, Moral Essays, lv. a 

5. One of the audience in tho upper gallery of 
a theater : so called from the elevated position, 
in allusion to the gods of Olympus. [Slang.] 

Hear him yell like an Indian, or cat-call like a gallery 
god. Christian Union, July 28, 1887. 

Aet Of God, In law. See ori. r Church of God. _8eo 
Church.— Father In God. tee father.— Finger of God. 
See jfaper.~~ Friends of God. Bee friend. ~God-a-mer- 
<qrt. (a) God have mercy. 

Gru. Take thou the bill, give me thy mete-yard, and 
spare not me. 

Bar. God-a-merey, Grumlo ! then shall he have no odds. 

SAaft., T. of the 8., iv. 3. 


godchild 

(6) God bo thanked; flunk God. 

M How docs my good lord Hamlet? 

Bam. Well, god-a-mercy. Shak ., Hamlet, IL & 

God bless the mark. 8ee mark.— God forbid, an ex- 
plantation or answer of earnest deprecation or denial. In 
the Hew Testament it is used to render a Greek phrase mv 
y«Koiro, literally “bo It not," translated iu the margin at 
the revised version “be it mot so" (Latin aftri/).— God 
forbid sleet, seed**.— God lid vout. God leld yont. 
Bee God yield you.— God payet, God to pay t, God will 
pay : a canting expression mmii used at one time by dis- 
banded soldiers and others who thought they had a right 
to live upon Use public eharlt). Xarre. 

Go swaggering up and down, from house to house. 
Crying, God pnye. London Prodigal, IL 3. 

lie is undone, 

Being a cheese-monger, 

By trusting two of the younger 
Captains, for the hunger 
Of their half-starved number; 

Whom sinoo they have shipt away, 

And left him God to pay 

B. Jam on, Masque of Owls. 
God's acre. See God's-acre. — God's advocate, fleeaif- 
vocatc.— God's boardt, the Lord's table; the communion- 
table or altar. 

Then shall the Prleat, turning him to God 'm tmard, kneel 
down. Book qf Common Prayer (154b). 

God's day. (a) Sunday : more commonly called the Lord's 
day. (M) Easter Sunday. 

In a manuscript homily entitled “Exortaclo in die 
Puscho," written about the reign of Edward IV., we are 
told that the Paschal Day “In some place la eallede Es- 
teme Day, uud In aiun place Godde* nay." 

Hampton, Medil Afivl Kaleudarium, 1. 180. 
(c) Corpus Christi day. 

God's day, the great J une corpus Domini Browning. 

God’s footstool. 8ee/oofs£ooL — God'l forbodot. B«e 
forbod — God's gOOdl, a blessing on a meal. Hares. 

Jlee that for evory qualme will take a receipt, and can- 
not make two monies, unlessu Galen bee his Qod* good , 
shall bee sure to make tho physltlon rich and hlmaelfe a 
begger. Lyly, Euphuos and Ilia England. 

God'S klohelt, a cake given U» godchildren at their ask- 
ing blessing. Danton , I^iIIom' hlctloiisry, 1004.— God'S 
markt, a mark placed on houses as a sign of the presence 
of tile plague. Mares. 

Home with gods marks* or tokens doe esplu. 

Those marks or tokens shew thorn they must die. 

John Taylor, Works (1080). 
God's Bundayt, Easter Sunday. 

Easter Day la called God's Sunday in an ancient homily 
In Die Pasco : “Goode mono and womnien ns ye Knowen 
alio wulle this is inllede in some place Astur Day, A in 
sum place Puscho Day, A in siinimu place Godeis Sunday." 

Hampson, Meilii .Evi Kslcndarium, II. 184 (glossary). 
God’s trnos. Hee truce of Owl, under twice.— God'S 
truth, absolute truth ; a positive fact : used in strong 
asseveration of the truth of an utterance.— God toforst, 
or God bsforst, God going before, assisting, guiding, or 
favoring. Hares. 

Else, God to fore, myself may live to see 

His tired oorse lie toiling in his blood. 

Kyd, tr of Gamier s Cornelia, lit 
God yield yout (Also variously Givi 1 1d, GmI ’ield, God 
dild you , Middle English Gml yelde yote, etc ), God give 
you some recomi»euse or advantage ; (1ml reward you, or 
be good to you. 

“I have," quod he, “hud a despit this day, 

God yelde yow ' adotin hi >ourc village." 

Chaucer, Hiiiumoiiei s Tale, L 477. 

God dylde you, muster mine. 

. Bp. Still, Gaunnci Gurton's Needle. 

Tend me to-night two hours, 1 unk iio more, 

And the gods yield you for ’t Shak., A. and C., iv. 2. 
Household gods, (a) 111 Bom. myth., gods presiding over 
the house or family ; Ijitck ami Penal os Hence -- (/<) Ob- 
jecta endeared to one from being associated with home. 

Bearing a nation, with all its homrhobt gods, into exile. 

LnnttcWrw, Evangeline, 11. 1. 
House of God. Bee house.- Mother of God. Bee mo- 
ther.— Homo Of God. Bee mime. 
god 1 ? (god), v. t. [< god l, w.] To deify. 

Borne ’gainst their king attempting open treason, % 
Sumo godding Fortune (idol of ambition). 

Sylvester, Miracle of Peace. 

This laat old man . . . 

Lov'd me above the measure of a father ; 

Hay, guild cd me, Indeed. Shak., Cor , v. 3. 

Not that tho saints arc made partakers of the essence 
of God, and so arc godded with God, and christod with 
Christ, Edwards, Works, 1IL m, 

£0d a t, d. and n. A Middle English form of good. 
Godartia (go-dttr'ti-ll), n. [NL. (Lucas, 1842), 
named after M. Godart, a French entomolo- 
gist.] 1. A genus of Madagascan butterflies, 
of one species, G. m adagascur tennis . — 2. A ge- 
nus of hicunid beetles: same as Sctcrognathus. 
Chan it, I860. 

godbote (god'bdt), w. [Used historically, w»- 
forring to the AS. period, repr. AS. godhot, < 
god, God, + hot, compensation, boot: see booti 
and bote 1 .] In Anglo-Saxon law, a tine paid to 
the church. 

godchild (god 'child), ». ; pi, godchildren (-chil- 
dren). [\ ME. godchild (cf. AS. godbearn , a 
godchild) ; < God + child : in ref. to the spiritu- 
al relation assumed to exist between them.] In 
the liturgical churches, one for Whom a person 




godchild 

becomes sponsor (godfather or godmother) at 
baptism; a godson or goddaughter. 

Goddam (god'dam'), n. [< F. goddam . dial. 
godeme, OF. godon , goudon, an Englishman, 
used as a term of contempt or reproach (hence 
also yotldon. a glutton, a wilier), < K. God 
damn, the charactoristjo national oatli of Eng* 
lishmcn.] An Englishman: a term of reproach 
applied by the French. Dames, 

We will return by way of the bridge, and bring back 
with iiH a prisoner, a Qinldam. 

Quoted in Lord Stanhope’s Essays, p. 80. 

goddardt, goddartt (god'&rd, -art), «. [< OF. 
godart, with suffix -art (= E. -ar<l), eouiv. to 
godet, a tankard : see goddet.] A tankard ; a 
drinking-bowl : same as goddet. 

Lucrero entered, attended by a maiden of honour with a 
covered goddard of gold. 

JL Wiltnot, Tailored and Mlsmunda, 11., Ink 
A goddard, or an anniversary apice bowl, 

Drank off by th’ gossips. 

Qayton , Notes on Don Quixote, iv. 6. 

4 goddaughter (god 'dA't6r ), n, [< ME. goddogh- 
ter, goddowter, < AH. godddhittr (= Icel. gudhaot- 
tir =3 Bw. auddotter = Dan. guddatter ), < god } 
God, + ddhtor, daughter.] A female godchild. 
For with my name baptised was she, 

And such as It is devised 1 sure, 

My goddoughter 1 may calle hir In rro. 

Jtom. qf ParUnay (E. EL T. H.), 1. 8722. 
How doth . . . your fairest daughter, and mine, my 
. god-daughter Ellen Y Shot., 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 

god-dent, ft. A variant of good-den. 
goddess (god'es), w. [< ME. goddesse f goddes; 
< god + -ess, fern. term. (cf. F. dfesse). The 
AS. word is gydvn (= D. godm = OHG. gutin, 
gutinna . MHO. gutinne , gotinne, gdttnnc , G. got- 
tin = Dan. gudtndc = Bw. gudmna) t < god + 
fem. term. -*'#.] A female god or deity. 
Celestial Plan, goddess argentine, 

1 will obey thoo 1 Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 

When the daughter of Jupiter presented herself among- 
a crowd of goddesses, she was distinguished by her grace- 
ful stature and superior beauty. Addison. 

goddeBShood (god' 08-hud), ». The state or dig- 
nity of a goddess. 

Should not my Indoved, for her own sake, descend by 
degrees from goddess-hood into humanity Y 

Uiehantson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 800. 

goddess-Bhip (god 'os-ship), n. [< goddess + 
-ship.] Rank, state, condition, or attribute of 
a goddess. 

Appear’dst thou not to IHris in this guise? 

Or to moro deeply blest Andrises Y or. 

In all thy iieriect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish'd Lord of War? 

* Byron, Childo Harold, Iv. 51. 

goddett, ». [Also godot; < OF. godet, goudet, 
modet f cadet , a tankard. Cf. goddard .] A tan- 
kard, generally covered, made of earthonware, 
metal, or wood. Fiona. 
goddikint, «• [< ffod 1 + dim. -i- + dim. -km. Of . 
manikin.] A little god. J fames. 

For one’s a little Goddiktn. 

No bigger than a skittle-pin. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 281. 

goddlzet, v. t. [< god 1 + -Aw?.] To deify. 

* Proserpln her offence, 

tirowen, through misguides, veniall perhaps, 

We censure in suspunce, 

And falre, loued, fear'd, Elisabeth 
Hera godda’d euer since. 

Warner, Albion's England, lx. 44. 

godondat (gy-den'da), n. [ML. also godendus, 
godardus , godandariius.] See gotten dag. 
godfindagt, w. r^F., also gadendac , godandae , 
godandart , goudmutart (ML. godenda, goden- 
dus, etc.), < OFIom. goedendag , lit. goou-dapr : 
so callod up|Nir. in humorous allusion to its 
Affective use in ( saluting ’ or bidding farewell to 
the person attacked: see good-day.] A weapon 
uso4i in the middle ages by foot-soldiers and 
light-armed men. The Flemings are mentioned as 
using them In the fourteenth century, under the name of 
goedenian. It seems to have boon a heavy halberd or 
partisan; it was perhaps in some cases a pike having a 
point only and no other blade. Also called good-day. 
godendartt, n. Same as godendag. 
godett, W* Bee goddrt. 

Godetia (go-do'sliijl), u. [NL., named After M. 
Gadet, a Swiss botanist..] An onagraoeous ge- 
nus of plants of nearly 20 species, natives of 
western America, sometimes united with (Ena- 
tin ra. The species are animals with usually showy lilac* 
purple or rose colored flowers. Several are found In cul* 
tlvation. 

go-devil (go'devG), w. 1. A do vice for explod- 
ing a dynamite cartridge in an oil-well. Bee 
the extract. [U. 8.] 

A queer-looking, pointed piece of iron, called, the no- 
dsvil, fa dropped down tho well, mid, striking a cap on the 
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top of the torpedo, causes a terrific explosion at the bot* 
tom of the welL STSieholai, XIV. 4& 

2. A movable-jointed 
contractible apparatus, 
with interior springs se- 
cured to iron plates in 
overlapping sections, 
something like an elon- 
gated cartridge in Bhape 
and about three feet 
long, introduced into a 
pipe-line for the pur- 
pose of freeing it from 
obstructions. The motion 
of the oil carries it along, and 
its flexibility allows of Its 



Go-devll (def. z). 


2 . 


turning sharp angles and going through narrow spaces. 
3. A rough sled used for holding one end of a 
log in hauling it out of the woods, etc., the 


dragging on the snow or ice. 
»y. [Northwestern U. BJ 
f t*^A lrrtiA.\ « ^ ME* J 


Also *1 


other end d: 

called tieboy. 1 

godfather (god r ftt # »H6r), n. [< ME. goc(fadcr, 
< A8. godfcBder (as 08. godfader s s MD. godeader 
s= Icel. gudhfadhir ss Bw. Dan .gudfader), < god. 
God, + /coder 9 father.] 1. In the liturgical 
churches, a man who at the baptism of a child 
makes a profession of the Christian faith in its 
name, and guarantees its religious education ; 
a male sponsor. Bee sponsor. 

Sin he will not leue the boke he began, 

Hys god fader, to whom God gif pardon 1 
By hyin of It gret laud and presling wain 

Rom. qf ParUnay (E. E. T. 8.), L 6800. 

There shall be for every Male-child to be baptised . . . 
two Godfathers and one Godmother ; and for every Female, 
two Godmothers and one Godfather. 

• Book qf Common Prayer. 

2f. A juryman, as jocularly held to be godfather 
to the prisoner. 

In christening, thou shalt have two godfathers: 

Had I been Judge, thou sbouldst have had ten more, 

To bring thoo to the gallows, not to the font 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 

1 bad rather aee him remitted to the jail, and have his 
twelve godvathers, good men and true, condemn him to 
the gallows. Randolph, Muses Looking-glass. 

God-fearing (god'fer'ing), a. Reverencing and 
obeying God. 

Enoch as a bravo (tod-fearing man 
Bow'd himself down, and . . . 

Fray'd for a blessing on bis wife and babes, 
Whatever oame to him. Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 

God-forsaken (god'fQr-sa'kn), a. 1. Seeming 
as if forsaken by God; lienee, forlorn; deso- 
late; miserable. 

I have rarely aeon anything quite so bleak and Godfor- 
saken aa this village, A few low black hula, in a desert of 
■now —that was all. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 117. 

2. Cast out or abandoned by God : supremely 
wicked ; utterly reprobate : as, a God-forsaken 
community or band of pirates. 

godfttl (god'ftl), a. [< go<fl + - ful. ] If. In- 
spired. Davies. 

Homer, Mnsaius. Quid, More, more 
Of those god-full prophets longe before, 

Holde their etemall filers. Herrick. 

2. Godly. [Rare.] 

He is a true godful man, though in his love for the Ideal 
he disregards too much the actual. 

C. Francis, quoted lu Andover Bov., VIII. 880. 

godget. A contraction of God gtve. 

Qodge you god morrow, sir. Chapman, Msy-Day. 

godhead (god'ked), n. [< ME. godhed , godhede 
(also godhod , > E. godhood) (= D. goaheid = 
OHG. gotheity MHG. gate licit, 0. gottheit ) ; < god l 
4* -head.] 1 . The state of being God or a god ; 
divine nature ; deity ; divinity. 

For the Invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, . . . even his eternal power and 
" ” ’ Bom. 


Gf si head. Bom. 1. 20. 

That was the way to make bis [(htpM’sh^^AMdwax. ^ 

2. [cap.] The essential being or nature of God; 
the Supreme Being in all his attributes and re- 
lations. 

We ought not to think that the Godhsad Is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone. Acts xvlL 29. 

In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhsad bodily. 

Col. 11. 0. 

3. A deity ; a god or goddess. 

Adoring first tho genius of tho place, 

The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown. 

Dryden, jEneld. 

godhood (god'hffd), a. [< ME. godhod; < godi 
+ hood. Of. godhead.'] Divine character or 
quality ; godlike nature ; godship. 

Wood at thou have godhood f 
1 will translate this beanty to the spheres, 

Where thou shalt shlue the brightest star in heaven. 

Haywood, Silver Age. 


The worid is alive, tnatinet with Godhood. 
fodloss (gpd'les), a. [< ME. oodles (m 
Moos m G. gottios m Icel. gmmouss, gooMauss 
m Bw. Dan. fftuHdg ss Goth, audataus), < god 
+ -far.] X. Having or acknowledging no God ; 
impious; atheistical; ungodly; irreligious; 
wicked. 

He deeeaneth himself e, and maketh a mocke of himself", 
vnto the godles hypocrites and infidels. 

Tyndale; Works, p. 00. 
For faults not his, for guilt and Crimea 
Of godless men. and of rebellions times, 

Him his ungrateful country sent, 

Their best Camillus, into banishment Dryden, 

[cap.] Lacking the presence of God; re- 
moved from divine care or cognizance ; God- 
forsaken. [Rare.] 

The Godless gloom 

Of a. life without sun. Tennyson, Despair. 

, Unrighteous, etc. See irreligious. 
(god'les-li), adv. In a godless man- 
ner. 

godlsssness (god'les-nes), w. The state or 
quality of being godless, impious, or irreligious. 

The sinner gives himself over to a wild and loose pm- 
f oneness, to a lawless course of godlessness. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 87. 

godlike (god'llk), a. [< god% + like, Qt. godly, a .] 
Like Goa or a god in any respect; of divine 
quality; partaking of or exercising divine at- 
tributes; supremely excellent. 

Sure, he that made us . . . gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 
The most godlike Impersonality men know is the sun. 

T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, v. 

godlikeness (god'llk-nes), n. The state of bo- 
ing godlike. 

gdUlly (god'li-li), adv. In a godly manner; 
piously ; righteously. 

Requiring of him LCalvin] that by bis grave eonnelll and 

ly to follow that which godlily she had begun. 

Knox, Hist. Reformation, an. U68. 

godliness (god'li-nes), n. [< godly + -ness.] 
The character or qualitv of being godly ; con- 
formity to the will and law of God ; piety. 
Godliness with contentment is great gain. 1 Tim. vL a 
Godliness being the ohlefest top and well-spring of aU 
true virtues, eveu as God is of all good things. 

Hooker , Eccles. polity, v. f 2. 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

' 80 didst thou [Milton] travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness. Wordsworth, Loudon, 1802. 
>flm Saintliness, Holiness, etc. Bee religion. 

godling (god'ling), n. [< ood 1 + -ling*.] A 
little or inferior deity. 

Shew thy Self gratious, affable and meek ; 

And be not (proud) to those gay godlings like, 

Blit once a year from their gilt Boxes tano, 

To Impetrate the Heav’na long wlsht-for nine. 
Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartaa’a Weeka, 11., The Magnificence* 
The puny godlings of inferior race. 

Whose humble statues are content with brass. 

• Dryden, tr. of Juvenal. 

godly (god'll), a. [Not in ME. or AB. (AB . godlfc 
= 08. godlic, goodly: see goodly ) ; = OFries. 
goitlik = D. goddeWk = OHG. gotelih , kotelih, 
gotlih , MHG .gotelum, gotelich , giitUch , G. gottHch 
= Icel. gudhligr = Bw. gudlig = Dan. gudelig; 
as god 1 + -ip 1 .] 1. Pious; revereneingGodand 
his character and laws ; controlled by religious 
motives. 

Help, Lord ; for the godly man oeaseth ; for the faithful 
fail from among the children of men. Fa. xlL L 

111 ne’er be drunk whilst 1 live again, but in honesty 
civil, godly company. Shak., M. W. of W., L 1. 

2. Conformed to or influenced by God’s laws : 
as, a godly life. 

They humbly aue unto your excellence, 

To nave a godly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of Franoe. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 1. 

3. Of or pertaining to a god ; characteristic of 
a god; godlike. 

The moedivinest Mercury hath done me . . . 
Binds my observance In the utmost term 
Of satisfaction to his godly will. 

R. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ?. 1. 
*SyxL 1 and 2. Hdly, devout, saintly Bee religion. 
godly (god'Ii), adv. [= D. goddelijk » OHG. 
*gotclicho, MHG. goteliche, gotlfthe ; as god 1 + 
-Jp 3 .] In a godly manner; piously. 

All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution. 2 Tim. !1L 12. 

By the means of this man and some few others In that 
University many became godly learned. 

8trype, Memorials, Hen. VIIL, an. 154a 

godlyhoadt, n. [< godly + -head.] Goodness. 
god-IXUkker (god'ma'kdr), n. One who formu- 
lates or originates an linage or conception of 
God, or of a god or gods. [Bare.] 


Ho mm finds any dHBoolfar In bolng hlsowngo d- ma fe w, godlfbt. *< 
jSShmn^M Evidence, IL A SJKtfli ly 
Ood-man (god'myui), *. A divine man; an in- - 4 " 

" ~ r in human form: an epithet 


godmother (god'mura'fy), - 
«w>der, < AS. godmodor (=£ MX). * 


carnation of Deify 
of Jeans Christ 

“ n. [< ME, 

„ , i.podmbcderssloelc 

gttdkmtidhirszzSw* gudmoder, gumor =Dan. gud- 
moder), < nod, Goa, 4- mddor, mother.] A wo- 
man who becomes sponsor for a child in bap- 
tism. Bee godfather , 1. 

Thou ait no gudlader no godmodere ! 

To on art thou awet, another bitter to. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. & T. &X 1. *74. 

go-down (gd-doun'), ». 1. A draught of liquor. 
And many more whoee quality 
Korblda their toping openly, 

Will privately, on good occasion, 

Take six go-down* on reputation. 

t H'lTrfey, Colin's Walk, Iv. 
We have frollok rounds, 

We have merry godown*, 

Yet nothing is done at random. 

Witt* Recreation* (1664). (If are*.) 

2. A cutting in the bank of a stream for en- 
abling animals to cross or to get to the water. 
[Western U. 8.] 

godown (go-doun'), n. [< Malay godong , a 
warehouse. J In India, China, Japan, etc., a 
warehouse or storehouse. 

When tho cotton has boon picked, it la thrown upon the 
floor of a room in some gudown and thrashed. 

A. G. F. Eliot Jam et, Indian Industries, p. 71. 
These buildings, which are known to the foreigners as 
godown *, have one or two small windows and one door, 
closed by thiok and ponderous shutters 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. 645. 

godpheref. n. [< God 4- phere , a bad spelling of 
fere , feer*, a companion, here intended appar. 
for pere, father. Cf. beaupere.] A godfather. 
My godphere was a Rablan or a Jew. 

B. J onion, Tale of a Tub, iv. 1. 

godroon (go-drttn'), w. [< F. godron , a plait, 
ruffle, godroon.] A curved ruffle or fluted or- 
nament of great variety in form, used in cob- 
tumo, and in architectural and other artistic 
decoration. Also, erroneously, godroon. 
godrooned (go-drOnd'), a. r< godroon + -otf*.] 
Ornamented with godroons; lienee, ornamented 
with any similar pattern. Also, erroneously, 
godrooned . 

God's-acre (godz'fi'kGr), n. [Not an old or 
.native E. term, but recently imitated from Gh 
Gottesacker (= D. godsakker ), i. e., ‘ God’s field ’ : 
see god 1 and acre.'] A bunal-ground. 

A . . . green terrace or platform on which the church 
stands, and whloh in ancient times was the churchyard, 
or, as the Germans more devoutly say. Qod't-acm. 

Longfellow , Hyperion, 11. 0. 
It was an old Indian tastu that nature should do its part 
toward the adornment of tho Qod'e-acro. 

Harper * Mag., LXXVL 440. 

godsend (god'send), n. [< God + send.] 1. 
Something regarded as sent by God; an un- 
, looked-for acquisition or piece of good fortune. 

It waa more like some fairy present, a godeend , as our 
familiarly pious ancestors termed a benefit received where 
the benefactor waa unknown. Lamb , Valentine's Day. 

In despite of Wolaey’a financial ability, . . . the policy 
of the whole reign in this respect was a hand - to mouth 
policy, assisted by occasional godeend* in the shape of 
forfeitures and benevolences. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 252. 

8. A sending by God. [Rare.] 

As thou didst call on death, death ahalt have — 

Ay, with godeend quick to hell 1 

Harper'* Mag., LXXVIII. 102. 

god's-eye (godz'i), n. [< ME. godeseie : see god 1 
and eye 1 .] 1. The herb clary. HaUiwell . — 
2. The plant speedwell, Veivnica Chamwdrys. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
godbihip (god'ship), n. [< god 1 4- -ship.) 1. 
The rank or character of a god ; deity ; divinity. 

Anaxagoras, assorting one perfect mind ruling over all 
(which ia the true Deity), effectually degraded all those 
other pagan Gods, the sun, moon, and stars, from their 
godahip*. Cudworth , Intellectual System, p. 288. 

Odin and Freys maintained their godthips In Gaul and 
Germany. L. Wallace , Ben-Bur, p. 267. 

2. A titular appellative of a god. 

O’er hills and dales their godahip* came. 

Prior , The Ladle. 

Goddumiet (godz'hous), n. [ss OFries. godis- 
hus, godeshus as D. godshuti, church, hospice, 
asylum, as MLG. godes-hm ss MHG. gotesh&s, 
G. aotteshaus, church, temple, cloister, as Dan. 
fwlw, the house of Goa (ef. Goth, gud-htos, 
temple).] 1. A church: in this sense usually 
as two words, Gods house.— 2. An almshouse. 

Built, they aay, it waa by Sir Richard de Abberbury, 
Knight who alio under It founded for poors people a 
godtMss. Holland, tr. of Camden’s Britain, p. AM. 
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ft A Middle English form of gossip . 
ht (god'smith), n. [< god 1 + smith.] 

1. A maker of idols. 

Gods they had tried of every shape and slxe 
That godanUh* could produce or priests devise. 

Hrydcn, Aba. and Aohlt, L 60. 

2. A divine smith. 

For JSneas waa actually wounded in the twelfth at the 
Jfineis, though he had the same godemilh to forge his anna 
as had Achilles. Drjjden, Epic Poetry, 

godson (god'sun), ». [s± So, gudeson ; < ME. 
godson, godsons, also assimilated gossan (cf. 


%gossip), ( AS. gods unit (= 8w. gudson , guson = 
l)an. gudson ), < god , God, + sunu, sod.] A 
male godchild. 

His name was cleped Dion as, and many tyraes Diane 
omn to apeke with hym, that waa tho goddesae, aud waa 
with hym many drfyes, for ho was hlr podeonc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11.807. 

Tell a’ your neeboun whan ye pae hauic, 

That Earl Richard's your ; f/nr ir-MHti. 

Bari Richard (Child's Ballads, III. 380). 

What, did my father's gisleon seek your life? 

He whom my father nam’d ? your Edgar? 

Shale., Lear, II. 1. 

God-speed (god'spdd'), n. [< God speed you , 

1. e., I wish that God may speed or prosper 
you,’ mixed with good speed, i. 4 1 wish that 
you may have good speed or sue cobs.’ See 
good siteed, under good. ] A wish of success or 
prosperity; specifically, as it wish in behalf of 
an other, a prosperous journey. 

Receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
epeed | and glvo him no greeting, K. V. | 2 John 10. 

Ilu slit her nose by this light, and she were teii ladies; 
twas not for nothing my husband said heo should mcete 
her tills evening at Adonis chappell ; but and 1 come to 
the Godspeed on ’t, lie tell em on ’t soundly. 

lie if Gull* (IMS). 

To him your summons comes too late 
Who sinks beneath bis armor's weight, 

And lias no answor but God-ijtrtd. 

Whittier, The Summons. 

godspelt. godspellerf, etc. Middle English 
forms or gospel, etc. 

God’fl-pexmyt (godz'pen'i), n. [= I). godsjwn- 
ning = MLG. godesjwnnink = ODun. gudspen - 
ninge. ] 1. Money given in alms to tho poor 
or to file church. 

The arrha was called “welnkauf,” because It was usu 
ally spent fur wine drunk by the witnesses of the sale ; or 
God’e penny, because It was devoted to charity. 

J. L. Laughlin, Essays lu Anglo-Saxon law, p. 180, note. 

2. An earnest-penny. 

“Give me the gold, good John o' the Scales, 

And thine for aye my Unde shall law ” 

Then John he did him to record draw, 


goetic 

reflected in Casaufron’s translation (1611) “Dei 
ingmium,- and that which makes it ‘good crea- 
ture’ (< AS. god, good, 4- wiht, wight, crea- 
ture), “from tho excellence of their flesh” or 
for some other reason, are improbable ; aud ab- 
sence of earlv record makes it hazardous to as- 
sume a popular corruption of a ME. form goat - 
head (through *gothcd, * godded, > *goddct , > 
# goddtt, > godwit). The dial, gotiwin 1b later, 
appar. conformed to the surname Godmn.] A 
bira of the genus IJmosa ; a barge ; a goathead. 
The godwlta resemble curlews, but the bill Is slightly re- 
curved Instead of docurved. There are several species, of 
world-wide distribution. The species originally called 
goathead la the black-tailed godwit of Europe, Litsoea 
atgacephala or L. melanura. Tlie European bar-tailed 
godwit Is L. lapponiea. (See cut under Limoea.) The 
largest known species la the marbled godwit of North 
America L. fedoa. The Hndsoiifan godwit, x. hamutetiea, 
is a smaller and scarcer species of the same country. 

Your eating 

Pheasant and paf-wtthere In London, haunting 
Tho Globes and Mermaids I wedging In with lords 
Still at the table. B. Jmrnm, Devil ia an Ass, lit 8. 
Olnerequi godwit. Bame aspraansftan*.— Godwit day. 


gneeuM. S wainaon and Richardson, 1881. 
goet. An obsolete form of go or gone. 
goelt, a. [E. dial. (East.), a form of yellow, < 
AS. geolu = led. gulr = Sw. Dan. gul: boo yeU 
low. ] Yellow. 

Hop-roots . . . 

Tho Qitder anil younger the better I love. 

Putter, Five Hundred Points. 

goent. An obsolete form of gone, past partici- 
ple of go. 

goer (gfi'Gr), II. r< ME. gocre ; < go , r.,4- -cr 1 .] 
1. One who or that which goes, runs, walks, 
etc. : often applied to a horse or a locomotive, 
etc., with reference to speed or gait, or to a 
watch or clock, with reference to time-keeping 
qualities: aB, a good goer; a safe goer. 

And so the! et-en every day In hia Court, mo than 30000 
personoa, with outeu goerc* aud oomcrua. 

MamteviUe, Travels, p. 277. 

. Ia the rough French horse brought to the doreY 
They aay he la a high goer; I shall soon try his mettle. 

Beau, and FI., Cupid's Revenge, 1L 1. 
The Tally-ho was a tip-top goer, ten mllea an hour in- 
cluding stoppages, and so punctual that all the road set 
their clocks by her. T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 4 
A dog with a broad, bullndog cheek la never a good goer. 

The Century, XXXL 87L 

2f. Afoot. 

A double mantle oast 

Athwart his shoulders, his falre goer* graced 
With fitted shoes. Chapman. 


Aud John he cut him .gaU-tmmit. Oo8ra (go'o-rtt), «. [NL. (Curtis, 1864), < Gr. 

liar nf Unn» (Child > Ballad*, VIII. «*). yoepif, mournful, diatrOBufu), < yi»K, mourning, 

■fwIVa *mu lamb willk 4 ha uvidt _ « a 1 * ' * «i 


Come strike me luok with earnest, and draw the writ- 
ings. There’s a Gvd't-penny for thee. 

Beau, and FI., Hcomlul Lady. 

god-tree (god'trS), n. Tlio cotton-tree of tho 
tropics, Krtodenaron anfractuosum : so called 
from tlio superstitious veueration in which it 

ward [that is, to God -ward, a variation by tmesis of toward 
God . see toward, -vwrdj, toward God. 

All manner virtuous duties that each man in reason and 
conscience f» Godward oweth. Hooker, Kcclea. Polity, v. 4. 


wailing: see gocty.] A genus of caddis-flies, 
of the family Scncostomatidw, having the iutor- 
c I aval area in tho fore wings suddenly dilated 
and denudated at the end. The sole species is 
G . pilosa of Europe, common in swift-running 
streams. 


8uch trust have we through Christ to God- ward. 

2 Cor. 11L 4. 

What the Eye of a Bat is to the Hun, the same is all hu- 
man Understanding to Godward*. Howell , Letters, 1L 11. 

godwin (god' win), n. Sami* as godwit. [Erov. 
Eng.] 

Godwinia (god-win'i-tt), n. [NL. , from the prop- 
er name Godwin (AS. Godwine, < god, God, + 
wine, a friend).] A genus of plants, natural 
order Araccat: same as Dracontium, l. 

godwit (god'wit), n. [First in early mod. E. 
(cited, in a Latinized form goduuitta, by Tur- 
ner, 1544) ; appar. a native E. word, but not 
found in ME. or AS. The conjectured deriva- 
tion based on the present form of the word and 



Ifatblsd Godwit (Limwrnjbdm). 


Let all pitiful goere-between be railed to the world's end 
after my name ; call them all — l*andors. 

Shak., T. and C., ilL 2.- 

goer-by (go'^r-bi'), n. ; pi. goersAiy (go'Crz-bF). 
One who goes or passes by; a passer-by. 
[Rare.] 

These two long hours I have trotted here, and curiously 
Survey'd all goeriJty, yet find no rascal, 

Nor any faoe to quarrel with. 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, iL 8. 

Go&rius (gd-e'ri-us), n. [NL. (Stephens, 1832), 
< Gr. yotp6 f, mournful, distressful: see GoSra .] 
A genus of rove-beetles, of the family Rtaphy- 
limdte. Q. (or Oeypu*) diene Is the singular boetle known 
as the devil'e eoarh-horte in England. See out of devil'* 
coach-horse, under devil 

goes (goz). Tho third person singular of the 
present indicative of the verb go. 

Goethian, Goethean (gft'ti-an, g6'tf-an), a. [< 
Goethe (see def.) 4* -dan, -eon.] Firtaining to 
or chantcl eristic of the great Germun poet Jo- 
hann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832). 

A true Goethian sentence, which It is difficult to render 
in English. 

Max M UUer, In Contemporary Rev , XLTX. 787. 

Went to Orovo Hill, where we found Ritter, a most re- 
markable object, with a most Goethean count unavice. 

Caroline Fox, Jourasl. 

goethite (gA'tlt), ft. [< Goethe (see Goethian) 
4- -ite 2 .] A hydrous oxid of iron, occurring in 
orthorhombic crystals, also massive. It is found 
with other ores of iron, for example hematite 
or limonite, as at the Lake Superior mines. 

goetic (g6'$-tik), a. [< goety + 4c.] Of or per- 
taining to goety; dark and evil in magic. 
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The theurglo or benevolent mafic, the goMie, or dark 
and evil necromancy, 

Bulwer , Laat Days of Pompeii, p. 147. 

goety (go'$-ti), n. [Formerly also poetic ; < < )F. 


gtwUc, the black art, magic, witchcraft, < Or. 
yojjnia, witchcraft, jugglery, < yoffnirtv, be- 
witch, beguile, < yfat c 0«vr-), a wizard, a sorcer- 
er, an enchanter, a juggler, lit. a howler, wailer, 

< ymv, wail, groan, weep, ydo f, wailing, ipourn- 
ing.] Invocation of evil spirits; .bliwk magic; 
sorcery, in a bad sense. 

Porphyry and aonie other* did distinguish those two 
■oris, ao aa to condemn Indeed the grosser, nhhh they 
called magiok or goety. 

Hally well, Melamjirunum (1«81), p. 61. 

gofer (go'f6r), n, [Also gopher (cf. gojtker in 
other senses) ; < F. gaufre , a waffle : see goffer, 
gopher .] A waffle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Here too 1 found a man selling pnphtr*. Now, I do not 
know the American name for this vanish! ug-iuto-nothlng 
sort of pastry, but I do know that there is one man in Lon- 
don who declares that he, and hr nlunr in all the world, 
is aware of the secret of the gopher. 

P. Robinson, sinners and Saints, p. 14. 

gofering-iron (go'ffcr-ing-i *ern), «. [Cf . goffer- 
%ng-iron.] A waffle-iron. 
goff 1 (gof), n. [Also guff a fool, Mfi. only in 
adi. gofimhe (see goffish), < OF. goffe, a., dull, 
doltish, blockish, = Hp gofo = It. goffo, a. awk- 
ward, stupid, dull, n. a blockhead, > G. dial. 
(Bav.) gopo, a blockhead; origin obscure.] A 
fool ; a foolish (down. [Prov. Kng.] 
foff?, ih Kamo uh Iiotij'. 
goJPf, n. An obsolete variant of golf. 

There are many games played with the ball that require 
the HasisUnre at a dub or bat, and probably the moat an- 
cient among them is the jiaatiuie now distinguished by 
the name of gof. Strutt, Sports and raatimea, p. 170. 

goffan (gof'nn), n. In mining, same as coffin , H. 
[Cornwall, Eng.J 

goffer (gof'£r), v . t. [Also written gauffer ; < 
OF. gauffrvr , crimp, deck with puffs, F. gnu- 1 
frer , crimp, figure (cloth, velvet, otc.), < OF. 
goff re, also gaufre , gauffre.oUiebt form watifre, 
a wafer, a honeycomb (> E. wafer), F. gaufre , 
a honeycomb, waffle: see gopher , wafer t and 
waffle.'] 1. To plait, flute, or crimp (lace, etc.). 1 

11 What’s the matter with your raff T ” asked Lady Betty ; 
“It looks very neat, I think." “Neat! . . . I'll havo to 
get it all goffered over again." 

Mum Perrier, Inheritance, xx. j 

2. To raise in reliof, especially for ornamental 
purposes, as thin metal, starched linen, or the 
like — Goffered edge, an indented decorative design on 
the edgea of a book . an old fashion in lMxikhinding, ai>- 
plleil to gilded or allvered edges.— Goffered elytra, in 
entail., elytra of certain booties having very prominent 
longitudinal linos or enrinw, which in many cases diverge 
from the base and converge toward tliu tip. 
goffert (gof'Gr), n. [< goffer , r.J An ornamen- 
tal plaiting used for the frills aud borders of 
women’s caps, etc. Fairholt. 
goffering (gof'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of goffer , 
tJ.l Flutes, plailB, or crimps collectively. , 
gonering-iron (gof'^r-ing-PGrn), n. A crimp- 
ing-iron used for plaiting or fluting frills, etc. 
goffering-preSB (gof' Gr-ing -pres), n. A flut- 
ing-, plaiting-, or crimping-press, especially for 
imparting a crimped appearance to artificial 
leaves, flowers, otc. 

goffisht (gof'ish), u. [ME. goflsshe, gooflsh ; < 
goff 1 + -ish 1 .] Foolish; stupid. Chaucer. 
go-freet (go'fro'), n. See the extract. 

StamiMsd wrappers for newspaper* were made experi- 
mentally in London by Mr. Charles Whiting under the 
name of go-free*, In 1830. Kncyc. Brit., XIX. 68b. 

gog 1 ! (gog), w. [Chiefly in the phrase on gog , 
agog : see agog. The relation, if any, to W. 
gog, activity, =s Ir. and Gaol. gog. a nod, a slight 
motion (see goggle ), is uncertain.] Activity; 
eager or impatient desire (to do something). 

Or, at the least, yt setts the harte on gogg. 

Gascoigne, Grief e of Joyo, 1 
Nay, you have put me into such a gog of going, 

I would not stay for all the world. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, UL 1. 

gog 2 (gog), n. [Origin obscure.] A bog. [Prov. 


the eye, look, glance) J the verb being Ir. gogaim, 
I nod. gesticulate.] L intrant. 1. To strain or 
roll toe eyes in a squinting, blinking, or staring 
way ; roll about staringly, as the eyes. 

They gogls with their eyes hither and thither. 

Uolinshed , Descrip. of Ireland, L 

Such sight have they that see with goggling eyes. 

StrP.mmy, Arcadia, li. 
You have eyes, 

Especially when you goggle thus, not much 

Unlike a Jew's, and rot some men might take 'em 

For Turk’s. Shirley, Hyde Park, lit 1 

2f. To roll or shake about loosely. 4 

Robin did on the old mans hood, 

Itt goggled on his crowno. 

Robin Hood and the Old Man (Child's Ballads, V. 258). 

II. trans. To roll (the eyes) about blinkingly 
and stariugly. 

He goggled his eyes, and groped in his money-pocket 
Walpole, Letters, ill. 174. 

goggle 1 (gog'l), n. [< goggle^, f ,.j l. A strained, 
bnnkiug, or squinting rolling of the eye. 

Others will have such a divided face between a devout 
goggle and an inviting glance, that the unnatural mixture 
will make the best look to be at that time ridiculous. 

Lord Halifax. 

2. pi. ( a ) An instrument wom like spectacles, 
with plain or colored glasses fixed in snort tubes 
spreading at the base over tbe eyes, for their 
protection from cold, dust, sparks, etc., or from 
too great intensity of light, or so contrived as 
to direct the eyes straight forward, in order to 
cure squinting. 

I nearly came down a-top of a little spare man who sat 
breaking stones by the roadside, lie stayed his hammer, 
and said, regarding mo mysteriously through hi* dark gog- 
gles of wire, “Are you aware, sir, that you’ve been tres- 
ptuudug?” Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xxiL 

(h) Spectacles. [Slang.] (c) Blinds for horses 
that are apt to take fright. 

goggle 2 ! (gog'l), v. t. (Appar. a var. of gobble, 
perhaps by mixture with guggle, gurgle.] To 
swallow; gobble. 

Goularder IF.], to eat greedily, ... to ravln& goggle, 
glut up or swallow down huge morsels. Cotgrave. 

goggled (gog'ld), a. Prominent and Bquinting 
or staring, us tbe eye. 

Ugly faced, with long black hair, goggled eyes, wide- 
mouthed. Sir T. Seibert, Travels in Africa, p. 60. 

goggle-eye (gog'l-I), w. [< ME. gogid-euc , a 
squint-eyed person. Cf. goggle-eyed.] I. A 
prominent squinting or staring eye. 

Th’ Utlinlk’s a-flro, and from his goggle eyes 


The flavor [of lat um water] basalt falter. . . . fm> 
this reason Turin and other stnmgen prefer rain-water 
collected iu cisterns and told for live tarttdaga agugglsL 
A F. Burton, El-MeS^pl^ 

gogmagogt, n. [In allusion to two large wood- 
en statues in the Gildhall, London, called Gog 
and Magog (nee Rev. xx. 8).] A big or strong 
person. [Humorous.] 

Be valiant my little gogmagogs, IH fence with all the 
justices In Hertfordshire. Marry Devil off Edmonton. 

gogmagoglcalt.a. [< gogmagog + -4o-al.] Large ; 
monstrous. Nates. 

Be it to all men by these pro s e nte knowne, 

That lately to the world was jdalnely showne, 

In a huge volume gogmagogioalL 

John Taylor, Works (1680). 

gogol (gd'gol), n. £< Russ, gogold = Little 
Russ, hohol, the goldeneye; of. OBulg. gogo- 
tali xs Russ, gogotati, cackle, gaggle : see cackle. 


nmmfcL 
■fa* p. SOI. 

ce wood- 


Aii drunk with rage and blood the Lightning files. 
Sylvester , tr. of Du Burtas s Weeks, iL, The Trophies. 

It fthe sea-lion] has a great goggle-eye, the teeth 8 Inches 
long, shout the bigness of a man s thumb. 

Dumpier, Voyages, an. 168:1. 

The long, sallow visage, the goggle-eyes. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, if. 

2. Squinting; strabismus.-— 3. The rock-bass, 
a cmitrarchid fish. 

goggle-eyed (gog'l-Id), a. [Formerly also gog- 
gle-cied; < ME. gotfyltyid, gogtltgcd, squint- 
eyed (used once by Wyclif, improperly, to trans- 
late 1j. Imcue, one-eyed, prob. with thought of 
L. codes, one-eyed); < goggle 1 + eyed.] Ilaving 
prominent squinting or rolling eyes; squint- 
eyed. 

He was of personage tall and of body strong, . . . great 
and gngyle-eted, whereby ho saw so dearly as is Incredible 
to report Speed, The Romans, VI. lv. f 0. 

And giddy doubt, and gongle-ay'd suspicion, 

And lumpish sorrow, and degen'rous fear, 


gOg 9 (gog), n. A perversion of Gotl, used in 
oaths, as Gogs ptuunon, Gogs wounds, etc. [Obso- 
lete or provincial.] 

gOget (goj'et), n. [Appar. the same, with dif- 
, foreiit (dim.) suffix, as gabion, ME. goionv. mod. 
gudgeon : see gudgeon 1 and goby.] A gooy. 
goggle 1 (gog'l), v . ; pret. and pp. goggled, ppr. 
goggling. [Early mod. E. also gogle; < ME. 
gogelen, look asquint, a froq. verb, of Celtic ori- 
gin : < Ir. and Gael, gmj, a nod, a slight motion 
(s= W. gog , activil y : see gog l ), gogach, wavering, 
nodding, etc/, gogshuikam? goggle-eyed (ml, 


And lumpish sorrow, and degen'rous fear, 

Are banish’d thence, and death's a stranger there. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 14. 
Gogglt-eyed lack, a name of the big-eyed scad. Trachu- 
rojM crunumophthalmus, a oarangoid fish, resembling the 
common scad of Europe, having goggle- oyeo. It is widely 
districted in tropical seas, and is found on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States as far north as New England 
Also called goggler. 

goggle-noee (gog'l-ndz), n. The surf-scoter, a 
duck, (Edemia perspicillata ; the spectacle-coot: 
so called from the pair of round black spots 
on the bill, resembling goggles. Also google - 
nose. G . TrumbuU, 1888, [Maine, (J. 8.1 
goggler (gog'ICr), n. r< goggle i + -erl.J One 
wno or that which goggles; specifically, a fish, 
the goggle-oyed jack. 

goglet (gog' let), n. [Also guplet gugglet; ap- 
par. < guggle + -et (perhaps simulating goblet ), 


Russ, hohol, the goldeneye; of. OBulg. gogo- 
tati xx Russ, gogotati, cackle, gaggle : see cackle, 
gaggle.] The Russian name of the golden-eyed 
duck, Clangula glaucion. 
go-harveet (gd'Mr'vest), n. [Cf. posummer.) 
The season fbllowing harvest. [North. Eng.] 
Qo-Harvut , the open weather between the end of har- 
vest and the snow or frost 

Sampson, Medil Jfivl Kalendarlum, II. 188 (glosaary). 
going (go'ing), n. [< ME. goyngc; verbal n. of 
go,v.] 1. The act of moving in any manner. 
Then cornea the time, who lives to aee ’t. 

That going shall be us’d with feet 

Shak., I^ar, UI. 2. 

2. Departure. 

Thy going la not lonely ; with thee goes 

Thy husband. MUton , P. L., xi. 280. 

3f. Time of pregnancy; gestation. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of 
our birth, moat women coming, according to their reckon- 
ing, within the compass of a fortnight, that la the twentieth 
Iiart of their going. N. Grew, Coamologia Sacra. 

4. Way; shape; behavior; deportment: used 
chiefly in the plural. 

And as thow by-gyledest godea yin age In goynge of an 
addre, 

So hath god by-gyled ous alia in goynge of a wye FmanL 
Piers Plowman (C), xxL 828. 
Tils eyes are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all his 
goings. Job xxxiv. 2L 

They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings of 
my God, my King, In the sanctuary. Pa lxvilL 24. 

5. Condition of paths and roads for walking or 
driving. [U. S.J 

The going was had, and the little mares could only drag 
the wagon at a walk ; ao, though we drove during the day- 
light, it took us two days and a night to make the journey. 

The Century , XXXVL 61. 
When they got within five miles of the place, the horse 
fell dead, . . . and they took another horse at a farm-house 
oil the road. It was the spring of the year, and the going 
was dreadful. S. O. Jewett, Uuimer-Fisblug. 

6. A right of pasturage for a beast on a com- 
mon. [Prov. Eng.] —Going forth, (a) Extension; 
continuation. Num. xxxiv. 4, 8. (fc) An outlet. 

M ark well the entering in of the house, with every going 
forth of the sanctuary. Esek. xliv. 5. 

(e) A starting ; a departure: as. tha going forth at the house 
of Israel.— Going out. (a) The act or place of exit. 

And Moses wrote their goings out according to their 
journeys by the commandment of the Lord. 

Num. xxxiiL 2. 

The border shall fetch a compass from Ann on unto the 
river of Egypt, and the gtdngs out of it shall be at the aea. 

Num. xxxiv. 5. 

(b) Expenditure; outlay. 

But when the year la at an end, 

Comparing what I get and spend, 

My goings out. and comings in, 

I cannot find 1 lose or win. Swift, Riddles, iv. 
Goings-on, behavior ; actions ; conduct : used (like carry- 
ings-on) mostly in a depreoiative sense. [Colluq. 1 
The family did not, from his usual goings-on, expect him 
back again for many weeks. 

Jans Austen, Mansfield Park, v. 
Pretty place It must be where they don't admit women. 
Nice goings-on, I dare say, Mr. Canale. 

D. Jerrold , Candle Lectures. 

going-barrel (gd'ing-bar'pl), *• a barrel con- 
taining the mainspring of a watch, and com- 
municating, bv gearing on its outer edge, the 
movement of the spring to the works, 
going-faeeo (g5'ing-f&-z£'), n. A mechanical 
device for keepiiig in motion watches and 
spring-clocks while being wound. See going- 


and so called with yef. to the gurgling sound of 
water poured through a narrow neck, j A gl ob- 
ular jar of porous earthenware, with a long 
neck, used as a water-cooler; also, the quan- 
tity contained in such a jar. 

I perfectly remember having said that It would not be 
amiss for General Uarnac to nave a man with a goglet of 
water ready to ponr on his head whenever he should be- 
gin to grow warm In debate. Lord Clive, Fort William. 


spring-clocks while b 
barrel , going-wheel. 
going-wneel (gfi'ing-l 


going-wheel (gfl'ing-hwffl), ft. An arrange- 
ment invented by Huyghene, which keeps in 
motion a clock actuated by a weight while be- 


L. guttur, the throat: see guttural.] In pathol., 
a morbid enlargement of the thyroid gland on 
the front part and side or sides of the neck; 
struma, it Is due to Increase In the stae and number 
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of the alveoli, to aoeamaUttoo In than of more or 1«« 
•aroas, colloid materiel, to hyperplasia of the connective 
tissue, or to dilatation of the blood-vessels. The name to 
also somewhat looeely applied to a similar enlargement 
from any cause, as from oarditomaqraarooma. The disease 
Is frequently met with In Derbyshire, England, whence it 
Is called Shrkytkire neck, and ft is extremely prevalent iu 
oold, moist valleys of the Alps. Andes, Himalayas, and 
other similar regions, as In tooth America. Also called 
bronohooUt* — Exophthllmio fOlter. See exophthalmic. 


pets, are occasionally met with, and these are sometimes Inga surface of fltss gold with a rich, satiny yellow Install 
many pounds in weight A specimen from the Ural pre- —Fooli’ gold. Iron pyrites, a mineral of metallic luster 
served In the collection of the mining school at St, Peters- and ligbt-yollow or golden odor, often mistaken for gold, 
burg weighs nearly a hundred pounds. The largest nug- whence the name.— Dorman gold, an inferior gold-pow- 
getofwhfchthereuauyreconl wasfoundlu Australia, and der prepared from gold-leaf.— Gold and Silver efsrtli* 


was called the •* Welcome." It weighed over 184 pounds, 
contained by assay 99.2 per cent id gold, and netted a 
value when melted of 848,025. Gold is a widely dissem- 
inated metal, hut does not occur anywhere in large quan- 


hnmeitoeefr.— BzoimllBlmlO goiter. See exophthalmic, titles, as compared with the ordinary useful metals. There 
faltered, g&ltmd (iroi'terd). a. f< aoiter + Is no proper ore of gold, this metal being never, so far as 

wJj*Having a gXr, or some formation re- t&mKiwbto’SMS 


ambling a goiter— oottwed antelope. Same as 
dstron. 

goiter-stick (goi'tor-stik), n . Thh stem of cer- 
tain coarse olivaceous seaweeds, as Sargassum, 
and a species belonging to t]ie Laminarica, sup- 
posed to be useful as a remedy for goiter, and 
for this purpose chewed by inhabitants of South 
America, where the disease is prevalent. The 
curative element In theee seaweeds is thought to be the 
Iodine which they contain. The mucus of Fueu* venat- 
ion* has similar medicinal properties, 
goitre, goltred. See goiter, goiUretl. 
goitrous (goi'trua), a. [< F. goitreux, < L. gut - 
turosus, having a tumor on the throat, < gutter , 
the throat: see goiter,] 1. Pertaining to or 
connected with goiter ; favorable to tne pro- 
duction of goiter. 

The goitrous localities where there Is no cretinism. 

Quarterly Rev,, CXXVIL 196. 

0. Affected with goiter. 

Let me not be understood as insinuating that the in- 
habitants In general are either goitrou* or idiots. Cock. 

goket, w. An obsolete form of gawk, 
goket, v, t, [< goke, n. Of. gowk.] To stupefy. 

Hay, look how the man stands as he were gokt ! 

She’s lost if you not haste away the party. 

B. Jonevn, Magnetiok Lady, 11 L a 

golft (gfi'ltt). »- Bee gula . 
golaba (go-ltt'btt), ft. [< Pew. and Hind. guWL i, 
rose-water ( gutab-p&sh , a rose-water sprinkler, 
Pers. pash, a sprinkling), < gul, a rose, 4* ab, 
water.] A bottle-shaped vase or 41 rose-water 
bottle,” usually of metal-work, made in British 
India. 

gol&der. folder (gol'jMter, gol'd6r), n. [Anglo- 
Ind., < Hind, goldddr , Beng. golddr, a wholesale 
grain-merchant or salt-dealer, a storekeeper, < 
gola, a granary, a storeroom (in Bengal usually 
a circular structure of mats or day) (same as 
gola t a ball, a cannon-ball; < TTiud. got, a ball, 
a circle, etc., < aol, round), + Pers. Hind, -dor, 
one who holds, keeps, possesses, etc.] In tho 
East Indies, a storehouse-keeper, 
golandaas, goland&use (gol-an-dAs'), n. [An- 
glo-lnd., < Hiud. golanddc , a gunner, < gola , a 
cannon-nail (soo golader ), + anddz, measure, 
weighing, in comp, throwing.] In the East In- 
dies, an artilleryman. 

gold (gold ), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also gould , 
goold; < ME. gold , goold, guld, < AS. gold = OS. 
gold = OFries. gold , goud = D. goud = MLG. golt 
a OHG. gold, cold \ MHG. golt , G. gold a Icel. goll, 

g ull a 8w. Dan. guld a Goth, gidth a OBulg. 

loven. Bohem. Serv. Kuss. slato a Pol. zloto, 
etc. (Finn. kulta, < OHG. ; Hiuig. izloi, < Slav.), 
gold : with orig. pp. suffix -d (as in cold, old , 
loud , god, etc.), a different suffix appearing in 
Skt. hiranya a Zeud zaranya , saranu , gold, 
appar. so named from its yellow color, being 
prol akin to AS. geolu, geolo , E. yellow, L. 
Helens, grayish-yellow, Gr. yellowish- 

green, Skt. hari, yellow (see yellow, cMortn, 
etc. ). Whether the Gr. rgvo6^, gold, is cognate 
is doubtful; tho L. word is different: see an- 
nua. Hence gildl, gilt 1 , gilden \ , and ult, 
den 2, gulden,] I, a. 1. Chemical symbol, Au; 
atomic weight, 107.3. A precious metal re- 
markable on account of its unique and beautiful 
yellow color, luster, high specific gravity, and 
freedom from liability to rust or tarnish when 
exposed to the air. The ipedflc gravity of pure gold 
iilkS, Gold stands Arst among the metals In pouit of duo- 
.fcility and malleability. Ita tenacity is almost equal to that 
of silver, two thirds that of copper, and twelve times that 
of lead. It may be beaten Into leaves thin enough to trans- 
mit a greenish light It stands next to silver and copper 
as aoondnotor of heat and electricity ; Its melting-point is 
about 1,100*0. (or %0U0*F.); it is not attacked by any of the 
ordinary adds, nut oombinei readily with chlorln ; and it is 
dissolved by a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric adds. 
The crystalline form of gold is isometric, but crystallised 
gold Is a rarity, and It la extremely uncommon to And 
crystals with smooth faces and slurp edges. Neither 
have any very large crystals ever been noticed, nor one 
so much as an Inch In diameter. Arborescent masses, 
showing Irregularly developed crystalline planes, are oc- 
casionally found, and such forms are sometimes aggre- 
gated into hum messes ; but much the larger pen of 
the native gola found Is entirely destitute of any appear- 
ance of crystallisation, being usually In the form of small 
Males, which are often so minute m to be almost Invisi- 
ble to the naked ay*. Larger rounded masses, called nug- 


!s disseminated in fine and usual^tiivlslble particles 
through various ores of the otlior metals, and in many 
cases in quantity great enough to be separated with profit, 
most of the gold of the world is obtained either in the 
form of native gold, from washing the superficial detritus 
(sand and gravel), or by separating it from quarts, with 
which mineral it is almost Invariably associated when oc- 
curring In veins or segregations in the solid rocks. Nativu 
gold Is, however, in fact, an alloy of gold with silver, and 
traces of copper and iron are often associated with it No 
native gold entirely free from silver has over been found. 
The amount of the latter metal present in the gold va- 
ries greatly ill different regions. The gold of California 
usually contains from 10 to 12 per cent, of silver; that of 
Australia rather less than half as much. The native gold 
of Mount Morgan, Queensland, approaches more nearly to 
chemical purity than any hitherto discovered, since It 
contains 99.7 per cent of gold, and only a minute trace 
of allver. Pure gold Is very rarely used In the arts. All 
gold coin and gold ornaments In use are alloys of gold 
with copper, or with copper and silver. The alloy Is UBed, 
in the esse of coin, because pure gold is too soft to Ihmt 
rough usage; and for the same reason, as well as to dimin- 
ish the oust, iq the < 


See rrrf iJictUc. — Gr&pMo gold, an ore of tellu 

Hum, consisting of tellurium, guld, and silver, found in 
Transylvania. Alio called grafihir »>r and j wlwnite (which 
see). —Green gold, in jewelry, gold alloyed with silver.— 
Hammered gold, toe hammer, r. f.— Lined gold, gold 
having a backing of oilier metal. — Mannheim gold, a 
cheap brass alloy used by jewelers to imitate gold, named 
from Mannheim, iu Baden, where it was originally made. 
It varlea somewhat in its composition, but a usual forma- 



(a) An alloy of copper and 
. \ aulphld of tin, the aurttm 
old gold, a dull brassy yellow 
i olu tarnished gold, used in 


proportions.— ifoaalogold. , 

Blue, slao called ormolu. (W A aulphld i 
musimim of the sneionts.— OlT 

color supposed to resemble c „ F 

textile fabrics.— Hod gold, in jrwelrj/, gold alloyed with 
copper.— Rolled gold, a film of gold joined to a backing 
of other metal by rolling.— To out the gold. See rut.— 
White gold, an alloy of gold in which silver preduuil- 


istos, as qr Maputo of silver to 4 of gold. 


^ i case of gold used for personal oma 

monte. The coin of England Is composed of 11 parts of 
gold and 1 of copper ; that of Prance and the 1 >nltea States 
of 9 of gold and 1 of copper. The so-called gold used 
for jewels and watch-cases varies from 8 or 9 to 18 carats 
fine. (See oarat, 3.) The alloys of gold with cooper and sil- 
ver are given various shades of color by treatment with 
chemicals, according to fashion or fanw. Gold has been 
In use for ornamental purposes from the earliest times. 
The world's output of gold during recent years, according 
to the reports of the IJulted Stab's mint, has been as fol- 
lows : 1890, 9118,840,000 ; 1801, $1HO,«60,000 ; 1802, 9146,- 
297,000; 1808, 9167,228,000; 1894, 9181,610,000; 1896, 9*ft- 
288,000; 1896, 9202,082,900; 1897, 9237,604, 800t In the United 
States the output has increased from over 93 H,OOOlOOO In 
1890 to 946*61(11,000 in 1895 and 967,S6!i,000 in 1897. The 
total amount of gold coin in circulation In the United 
States at the ond of 1898 is estimated os about 9626,000,000. 
See gtild-rtandard. 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou may cat be rich. Rev. ill. 18. 

Gold ! Gold! Oold ! Gold! 

Bright and yellow r hard and cold, 


Made of, consisting of, or like gold ; 

gohlen ; gilded : as, a gold chain ; gold color. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you sec. 

Shalt., M. N. D., 1L 1. 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains shout the feet of God. 

Tennymn, Morto d* Arthur. 

Gold blond, blond-lace, the flowers or sprigs of which 
are composed of gold thread.— Gold blttO. ’toe pur 
of Caen ne, under purjde.— Gold ohlorld, a name of i 
triclilorld Alina and of ohlor-aurlo acid, HAUCI4. Solu- 
tions of gold chlorld are used I11 gliding liy the wet way, 
also in combination with tin sesqutchlorid, or the double 
tin aud ammonium chlorld, In tlic preparation of purple 
of Cassius.— Gold do th, tome as doth of gold (which 


tircly of 

terns of uitfurent tints of gold, and often having pattema 
Iu relief ; less properly, that which has a certain amount 
of gold oriiamoutatlou or which is covered with aven- 
turin.— Gold lace, toe late - Gold lattan. (U) Gold In 
thin plates. See lattm. (6) Thin plates of glided metal, 
especially of yellow metal or brass gilded.— Gold lUBtUT, 
a variety of metallic luster which has the color of gold. 
See lueter. odd plate, thread. Wire, etc. See tho 
nouns.— Gold reserve. Bmcmshm.— Odd tooling, In 
bookbinding, ornamental work made by tlie pressure of a 
hot tool upon gold-leaf laid on a book-cover. 

Molten, gm'ven, liiunmer’d »ud rill'd. gpld-bank (^l.l'baiiffk), «. A national bank- 

Hood, Miss Kllmansegg. inj? association of a claws organized under Unit- 
ed States Kovised Statutes (limit of circulation 
enlarged by act of January 10th, 1875) to issue 
notes payable in gold coin. There were but few of 
these banks, and tlieso were chiefly established to meet 
the wishes of tho people of the Pacific coast Htates, who 


Hence, figuratively— 2. Money; riches; wealth 

For mo —the gold of France did not seduce. 

Shak., Hen. V., 1L 2. 

The old man's god. his gold , has won upon her. 

Fletcher arut Shirley, Night-Walker. 

Judges and senates have licen liought tor gold. 

Pojte, Essay 011 Man, lv. 187. ~ ( tust 2. 

3. Anything very valuable or highly prized; gold-bearing (gold'bttr'ing), a. 
anything regarded as very precious, or as of gold ; auriferous, 
pure or sterling quality 


objected to paper currency not redeemable In gold. 

gOldb&fiket (gold'bta'ket), n. Same 


as gold- 


Containing’ 


The king’ll a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an Imp of fame Shak , lien. V., iv. 1. 


The distribution of gold-bearing duposlts is world-wide ; 
although the relative importance of different localities la 
very different, their geological range is also very exten- 
sive. Enryc. Bril ., X. 742. 


4. A bright-yellow color, liko that of Hie metal A • _ . _ , , , . - „ . , „ r/ 

gold; also, gilding: as, a thfwor edged with (K ° 1 ‘ , be t ? ) ’ "\ . [< ^ oW ‘ 
gold. * B »»* 1 * beten . J Embossed or enchased in gold. 


Qold-beten helnios, haubcrkotL cote-armures. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1642. 


The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold. . . . . / v ^ . 

Pope, Windsor Forest, L 118. gOld-beatflT (gold'benfir), n. 1. Olio whoso 
Tim Prineeps copy, clad in blue and gold. * occupation is to beat or foliate gold for gild- 
J. Verriar, Illustrations of Sterne, Bibliomania, 1. 6. mg. See gold-leaf.— 2. A common predaceous 
5. In archery , tho oxacl center of the target, cuboid beetle, t'arubus auratus , found in all 

™id a nolor^h«Z a HhofthrfNt&’thfi oL" S»2u£ 

gold color, hence, a shot that strikes the cen- goid-lmaters’ skin, each of double thickness, fixed on a 


metal mold, and between which flattened pieces of gold 
are placed to lie hammered out to the full else of the leaf. 
— Gold-beaters’ skin, the prepared outside membrane- 
of the large intestine of the ox, which to of extreme te- 
nacity and is used by gold-testers to lay tetween the leaves 
of the metal while they teat it The membrane to thus 
reduced to great thinness, and to fit to be applied to onto 
and fresh wounds. 


tor: as, to secure a gold.— 6. [E. dial, also 
goolds (of. Sc. gaol, gule, gules, the com-muri- 
rold), < ME. gold, goold, guld, merely a part- 
icular use of gold, the- metal. Of. marigold.] 

(a) The marigold, Calendula officinalis. 

Onyons, myntes, gourdes, gold**, 

Nowe secondly to sowo or kest in molde to. ana iiresn wounas. 

PaUadtus, Hustondrle (E. E, T. 8>X p. 148. gold-bGRtlllg (gfild'be^ting), n. The art or 
(6) Tho 0 urn-mangold, Chrymnthem um stgetun. proc®"* '*ea‘>nK gold into gold-loaf. 

The crlmaon .liun.el dower, the blae-bottte, ud gold. gold-book (gold'bdk), n. A thm pamphlot con- 
Which thougli esteemed but woods, yet for their dsinty taming totween tho leaves sheets of gold-leaf. 

hues Sea gold-leaf. 

And for their scent not 111, they for thto purpose chuse. gold-DOUnd (gold'bound), a. Bound or encom- 
. a. 1 v „ Polyolbicm, xv. 16fi • d wit h gold. 

(Ct) The tumaol; heliotrope. P llu™ art too Ilk. the qdritof Benqao; down I 

She (Leucothod] sprong np out of the molde Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs: - and thy hair, 

£f‘to a flour was named^wo#, Tliou other gold-bound brow, Is like the first. 

Which stsnt governed of the sonne. 9 Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 

Qower, Conf. Amsnt, II. 356. ... ’ „ ' . , 

Goold*. herbe, solseqnium, quia seqnltur solera, elltro- goldbieast (gold brest), n. A small striped 
plum, calendula. Prompt Parr., p. 202 . finch -like bird of the genus Pylelta, as J*. tmb- 

Angalfoldt. Boe on^ri-goW. -Cloth of wld. BeeriofA. M>a: a book-name. * j 

— Omaas cold. Bee eypn*A—T)%u& gold, gold or gold-bug (gold 'bug), a. An advocule of the 
applied to^ any object and left unbumtohed. ningle gold standard in finance. [Opprobrious 

A golden-crested 

The common European. 
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p, etd U ^2«th« nouns.— Golden number, the 

number of any year in the Metonio cycle of 10 years. The 
rule for finding it is to add 1 to the number of the year a f- 
uddlvldi 


(ruJdcrctt ( Regains crista tut) 


species Is It cristalus , that of the United States is B. 
satrapa. 

goldcup (gold'kup), n. One of various wpooies 
of crowfoot or Ranunculus, especially It. acris 
and E. bullmuft. Also called buttercup, kingcup. 
gold-CUflhion (gold'ktodi'on), M. Same as cush- 
ion, 2 («). 

A gold-cushion, which can he made by stretching a niece 
of calf leather, rough side upwards, over a )>ad of waudiug 
on a board 10 inches by 8. 

Workxhuji Receipts, lstser., p. 307. 


goldenmald (g61'dn-mad), n. A fish, the con- 
ner or gilthead, Crenilabrus melops. 

During this frost (the great frost of 1814, in England] a 
great number of the fish called golden maids were picked 
up on Brighton lreach. Hone s Usury-day Book , XL 108. 

goldenpert (gol'dn-p6rt), n. The Oratiola au- 
rea, a low scrophulariaceous herb of the Atlan- 
tic States, with golden-yellow flowers. 

*0ld-dlgg«r (Kolcl'dlR'^r), «. One who dig. for goldoarod.(g51'Sn-Tod),«, , [< golden + rod.] 


or mines gold. Tills word Is almost exclusively used to 
designate plaear miner*, or those who dig and wash aurifer- 
ous detrital material (gravel and sand). Those who are en- 
gaged in mining In the solid rock are called quartz miner*, 
gold-dust (gold 'dust ). ii, 1. Hold occurring 
naturally in a state of fine subdivision. — 2. A 
plant, Alyssum sajraUlv, so called from the pro- 
fusion of its small yellow flowers. Also called 
goldbaskct. f I Voporly golddust. ] 
golden (gol'uii ), a. [< ME. golden , u restored 
form of earlier guidon, gyldcn , gilden , < AS. gul- 
den (with umlaut) (= OS. guldin = OFries. gol- 
den , golden , gulden = D. gouden = MLO. golden 
xs OilG. guldin , euldin , MHG. guldin (also used 
as a nouii, > (I. guidon , florin), G. gulden, usual- 
ly golden =s led. gulltnn = Hw. gyllen , gyldcn = 
Can. gyldcn = Goth, guliheins), of gold, < gold , 
gold: see gold and -cn 2 . Cf. gilden s a doublet 
of goUten , and gilden 2, gulden .] 1. Made of 

gold ; consisting of gold. 

Thy state Is tukon for a Joint-stool, thy widen sceptre 
for a leaden dagger. Shot., 1 lien. IV. , fl 4. 

Two massy keys ho liore of metals twain , 

The golden opes, tlic iron shuts amalu 

Milton , Lycidas, 1. 111. 
Then was T ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armour with a crown of gold. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

2. Of the color or luster of gold ; yollow; bright ; 
shining ; splendid: as, the golden sun; golden 
fruit: sometimes poetically used of blood. 

The weary sun hath made a golden act, 

And, by tno bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to morrow. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 

Here lay Duncan, 

Hla silver skin lac'd with his golden blood. 

Shak., Macboth, 1L 3. 
To soe thee, laying there thy goldrnhesA, 

• My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

Hence — 3. Excellent; most valuable; very pre- 
cious : as, the golden rule. 

I will recite a golden sentence out of that Toete, which 
la next vnto Homer. Aseham, The Scholemoster, p. 107. 

I have bought 

• Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Shak,, Macboth, 1 7. 

This mistress [Affliction] lately plucked me by the car, 

And many a golden lesson hath me taught 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, bit 

4. Most happy or prosperous ; marked by great 
happiness, prosperity, or progress : as, the gold- 
en age. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For It was In the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun Alraschld. 


thorny brant 
principal ros 
h Whatsoever 



Tennyson, Arabian Bights. 


That was In golden summer-time ; 

■ The winter w ind is howling now. 
a It, T, Cooke, En Espagnc. 

The IV. century witnessed the blooming of Syrian liter- 
ature Into its golden age. Amer. Jour ; Philol., V. 204. 

6. Preeminently favorable or auspicious: as, 
‘a golden opportunity. 

• When that is known, and gilden time convents, 

A solemn combination shall bo made 
Of our dear souls. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

The State lias a golden chance— the opportunity of get- 
ting the whole manufacture and sale . . . Into its own 
hands. British Quarterly Bev., LXXXIIL 888. 

Figure of the golden rule. See rule.— Golden age. 
See ages fa mythology and history, under flp*.— Golden 
hells, the throe gilt balls used as a pawnbroker's sign. 
The golden balls form the arms of Lomuardy, and weae aa* 
aumed by the colony of Lombards who settled in London 
as bankers and money-lenders.— Golden beetle, a chry- 
someltd ; a beetle of the genus Chrysomela or family Chry- 


discovery of the Metonlc cycle, about 482 B, c., an inscrip- 
tion In letters of gold was set up In Athens, and others In 
other cities of Greece ; the numbers were also marked in 
gold in the ancient calendars. The golden numbers are 
used In ecclesiastical computations, with the G]*ct, to de- 
termine the day on which the Kaator fall moon occurs, 
the dato by which all the movable feasts in the church 
year are determined. Bee EasterK— Golden pheasant, 
plover, robin. See the nouns.— Golden rose, a rose 
made of pure gold, bleased by the Tope on Lwtare Sun- 
day, the fourth Sunday of Lent, used by him In blearing 
the people, and occasionally sent as a mark of especial 
honor to Catholic sovereigns and other notable persons, 
to churches, cities, etc. Originally it consisted of a sin- 
gle rose of wrought gold; the form finally adopted la a 
' vlth flowers and leaves, surmounted by one 
-Golden rale. («) The rule of conduct : 
ver ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them." Mat. vlL 12. (b) 

In on( A., the rule of three. Bee nils. 

- Golden samphire, saxifrage, 

Bhlner, Oto. See the nouns.— Gold- 
en section, the division of a line 
in extreme and mean ratlq, which is 
solved by Enolid II. 11.— Golden 
Bpnr. a papal order existing since 
the sixteenth century. It consists 
of two classes, commanders and 
knights. The present name is Order 
of St. Sylvester. — Golden star, a 
form of monstrance in which during 
the papal mass on Easter da} the 
bread Is exhibited to the people for 
adoration. Walcott,— Golden BUl- 
phld, a snlphld of antimony, pre- 
pared by precipitating a sulphantl- 
monlato by sulphuric add.— Gold- 
en thistle, wedding, wrasse, etc. 

See the nouns.— Golden warblerB, 
several species of the genus Den 
droeea, which resemble the common summer warbler of 
the United States, D, csstiea, in being almost entirely of 
a bright-yellow color. Boo yellow-bird.— -Golden wasp. 
Bee noidwasp. — Knights of the Golden Circle. See 
knight.— Order oftne Golden Fleece, teojieeee. 
golden (gol'dn), v, t, 
come golden in color. 

Like loose mists that blow 
Across her crescent, goldening as they go. 

Lowell, Endymlon, iv. 

goldenback (gol'dn-bak), n. The American 
golden plover, ChnradHus doniintcus . 
goldenbcragh (gol'dn-bou), n. Tho mistletoe, 
Viscum album, 

goldenbng (gdrdn-bug), n. The seven-spot- 
ted ladybird, Coecinclla sepiem-punctata. Also 
called goldcnknotK 

goldenchain (gdrdn-chan), n. The laburnum, 
CyHsusJMburnum : so called from its long ra- 
cemes of yellow flowers, 
golden-cheeked (gol'dn-cliSkt), a . Having yel- 
low lores: as, the goldcn-checkcd warbler, Dett- 
dmea chrysoparia. 

goldendub (gdl'dn-klub), n. The Orontium 
aquaticum , an aquatic plant of the U nited States, 
bearing a yellow club-shaped spadix, 
golden-crested (gdl'dn-kres'ted), o. Having 
a yollow oreBt: specifically applied to several 
.kinglets or goldorests. 

golden-crowned (gol'dn-kround), a . Having 
a yellow crown : as, the golden-crowned thrush, 
Siur us auricatnllus ; the golden-crowned spar- 
row, Zonotrimia coronata. 
gold-end-mant, n. A man who buyB broken 
pieces of gold and silver; an itinerant jeweler. 

Re-enter Higgen, disguised as a gold-end-man. 

Uiy. Have ye any ends of gold or silver ? 

Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, 11L 1. 

goldene&r (gol'dn-or), n. A noctuid moth, 
Hydrcecia nictitans . 

goldeneye (gol'dn-i), w. 1. A sea-duck of the 
subfamily f'uligulincp and genus Clangula; a 
garrot. The common goldeneye Is C, glaurion or C. 
clangula of Europe and America. Barrow s goldeneye la 
the Rocky Mountain garrot, C. barrovi. Bee out under 


eyes. The larva are often’ called apkMtone, 
Also called golden-eyed fly. 
golden-eyed (g61'dn-Id), a. Having yellow 
eyes.-geiden-ey»d fly. See^andgeldrim^a 
I@lden-flower (gfll 'an-flou ' 6r), n. The oom- 
marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum. See Chry. 
'Hmrde. honse. santhemum. 2. 

r, msa^ mow! golde n k e ad (gM'dn-hed), n. The male wid- 
geon, Mareea venelope; the yellowpolL [East 
coast of Ireland.] 

goldenknop (gfll 7 dn-nop), n. Same as golden- 
bug. E. I). 

goldenlyt (gdrdn-li ), adv. Splendidly ; delight* 
fully. 

My brother Jaquos he keeps at school, and report speaks 
gotdenly of his profit. Shak., As you Like it, Ll. 


The Golden Section 
or Euclid II n. AB 
is the given line. The 
■ideorthe square A BIG 
is bisected In C. CD is 
taken equal to BCjuid 
the square ADEP is 
riuikiructed. 


i < golden, o.J To be- 
Kare.] 


In the interior, and perhaps at some points on the coast, 
the golden-eyes decoy readily, bnt this is not the case on 
our southern New England shore, where they rarely pay 
the slightest attention to the stools. 

Sportsman'* Gazetteer, p. 228. 

2. A fish, Hyodon chryeopsis, having a large eyo 
with yellow iris.— 3. One of various neurop- 
torous insects of the genus Chryeopa : so called 
in allusion to their golden or bronse-colored 


A plant of the genus Solidago. the species of 
which have numerous small golden heads : these 
in the original species, S. Yirgnurea of Europe, 
are arranged in a wand-like spike. Bee Soli- 
dago. 

Bat on the hills the golden-rod, and the aster in tho wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, In autumn beauty 
stood. • Bryant , Death of the Flowers. 

False goldenrod, Braehyehmta eordata, a plant of the 
Alleghenies, closely resembling Solidago.- West India 
goldenrod, tho JNeurolana lobata, a tall composite with 
a panicle of yollow flowers. 

goldenrod-tree (gdrdn-rod-tre), n. The Boeia 
Yervamora, a peculiar chenopodiaceous shrub 
of tho Canary islands. 

goldenseal (gol'dn-sel), n. Tho yellowroot or 
yellow puecoon, Hydrastis. Canadensis, a ranun- 
oulaeeous plant of the United States. 

golden-flloptt (gol'dn-slopt), a. Wearing slops 
or nether garments embroidered or adorned 
with gold. 

Some shy golden-slopt Costal io. Marston . 

golden-spoon (gordn-spfln), fl. In Jamaica, the 
Byrgonima cincrea , a small malpighiaccous tree, 
named from the shape and color of the petals. 

golden-swift (gdrdn-swift), it. The liepialid 
moth Hepialus numuli . 

golden-winged (gordu-wingd), o. Having yel- 
low wings, or wings marked with yellow: 
applied to sundrv birds: as, the golden-wing- 
ed woodpecker, fJ Waptes auraVus; the golden- 
winged warbler, Helminthophtla chrysoptera . 

goloer, w. See golader. 

gold-fern (gold'fdrn), n. A fern in which the un- 
der surface of the frond is covered with bright- 
yellow powder, giving a golden color. This oocurs 
in many species of Qymtuigramme and Mothoksna. When 
the powder ia white the fern la called silver-fern. Differ- 
ent fronds of the same species may have either color, as 
in the California gold- and rilver-feni, Gymnogramme tri- 
angularis. 

gold-I$ld (gold'fBld), n. A district or region 
where gold-mining is carried on. 

Anriferons material! from our gold-fields 

Urs, Diet., IV. 418. 

goldfinch (gold 'finch), it. [< ME. goldfinch, 
< AS . golannc (= ODan. guldfink = G. gold- 
fink), < gold, gold, + fine, finch.] 1. An ele- 

r fc European siskin or thistle-bird, Cardue- 
elegans, of the family FringiUidw, having 
wings conspicuous- 
ly marked with yel- 
low, and a crimson 
face. 

Canara byrds come In to 
bears the ball, 

And GohUfinehe* do hope 
to set the gda 
Gascoigne, PhJlomene, 
11.84. 

Two gobl/nehes, whose 
sprightly song 
Had been their mutual 
solace long, 

Liv'd happy prisoners 
there. 

Cowper, Faithful Bird. 
2. The American 
thistle-bird, Chry - 
somitrto Metis, of 
the family Frin- 
giUidm, having a 
yellow body, with 
black cap, wings, 
and tail, toe tetter 
marked also with 



Armfcaa Goid^ti* ( CkiymmitHa or 
Sftous tHHis). , 



white.— 8. Some finch like or likened to either 
of the above, m the Arkansan goldfinch, Chry- 
somitris tMattrto.— 4. The yellow bunting, Em- 
ferine mtrimtta: a misnomer.— 5f. A gold 
piece; a sovereign. [Old slang.] 

Sir B. Don't jot lore singing-birds, madam T 
Angel ^ Aside.) That's an odd question for a lover. 

Wlufthen, madam, hero la a neat of the prettiest 
goUJUukst that ever chirped in a cage. 

Wmrquhar, Constant Couple, U. a 

]^SS»id^ 5 2SSS^ w "° " Wnglat * 

goftfirftt (gOld'fln^dSo? a. 1. One who finds 
gold. — 8f. One who empties privies. 

II hii aom, being Bold far a marred! a turf for huts in 
cages, oannot fill this pocket, gire 'em to goldflndert. 

MidaUUm, Spanish Gypsy, iL a 
As anrgolMndm, they hare the honour in the night 
and darkness to thrire on stench and excrements. 

Foltham, Kesolres. 

gold-finished (gfild'fln'isht), a. In bookbind- 
ing, decorated in gold, as distinguished from 
decorated by blind stamping, or stamping in 
ink. 

goldfinny (gfild'iin'i), n. ; pi. goldflnnies (-iz). 
1. A variety of the Conner, Crenilabrus melops . 
[Eng.] Also goldsinny. — 2. The Crenilabrus 
rupestris, a fish specifically named Jagtfls gold- 

goldish (gdld'fish), n. [= D. goudvisch as G. 
goldfisch as Dan. Sw. guldftsk. f 1. A fish of 
the carp family Cyprinida, Cyprinus or Caras- 
sins auratus, originally a Chinese species, now 



Goldfish ( Caratsitis muratus). 

(From Report of U. 8 . Fish Commission, 1884*) 

domesticated and bred everywhere for orna- 
ment in ponds, tanks, and aqilariums. The rich 
red, goldon, silver, black, and other colors are artificially 
produced and propagated by selection; in a state of na- 
ture the fish is of a dull olivaceous green, to which It tends 
to revert if left to Itself on escaping from cultivation. 

8. Same as garibaldi, 2. 
goldflowert (g61d'flou # 6r),w. Golden cudweed. 
HaUiwell . 

goldfoamt. n. [ME. goldefomej] Copper, 
gold-foil (gold'foil), n. Gold beaten into thin 
sheets, especially for the use of dentists. It is, 
howovor, many times thicker than gold-leaf, 
goldh&mmer (gold'ham'Gr), n. [= G. goldham- 
m or; < gold + hammer in yellowhammer, q. v.] 
Same as yellowhammer . 

i&M-hanuner (g61d / ham # 6r), ». A gold-boat- 
ers’ hammer. 

gbld-hOQBOt (gold'hons), n. [ME. goldehous.] 
A treasury. ffaUiweU . 

On the morowe, thohyt was day, 

The kyng to liys golde-hom toke hys way. 

MS. Cantab. ft IL 88, f. 188. 

goldie, a. and n. See golds. 

goldilocks, goldylockfl (gol'di-loks), n. 1. A 

n les of buttercup, Ranunculus aurioomus .— 
book-name for cultivated speoieB of Chry - 
socoma , composite plants from South Africa, 
with heads of yellow flowers. — 8. The hino- 
Byris vulgaris, a native -of Europe, resembling 
goldenroa, with small heads of yellow flow- 
ers.— 4. The filmy fern, HvmenophyUum Tun- 
bridgense. — 5. The moss roly trichum oommune. 
golduig(g51'ding),M. [<00fc* + -4’»0 1 *] 1. One 
of various plants with yellow flowers, especial- 
ly the corn-marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum. 
—8. A variety of apple of a golden-yellow 
color. 

goldiaht (gdl'dish), a. [< ME. goldish / < gold + 
-M*.] - Somewhat golden in color. 

Gret torment to hir ther gan she purohas, 

Hir goldish herre faring, broking, eaermore, 
far me fader and loidlylnghb before. 

Mom. qfPartonay (E. B. T. 8.), L 1348. 

goldish-huet, a. [ME. gddissh+hewc ; < gold- 
ish 4- Midi.] Qf b somewhat golden hue or 
color. * 

All la not gold that shynethe goldtoha-heu*. 

MdeeSe. Minor Ifani. p. 100. 

gold-knife (gfild'nif ), a. A long straight knife 
made to out gold-leaf. 
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gold-leaf (gfild'lSf), n. Gold beaten into the 
form of a very thin leaf or sheet. An ounoe of 
gold may be beaten out so as to oorer 300 square feet or 
more, the leaf used for gilding befog often much thinner 
than this. The gold is rolled into a ribbon not thicker 
than ordinary paper; It la then eat Into pieces an inch 
square, piled up with much larger square pieces of gold- 
beaters' skin, and beaten until It readies their sise. It is 
then eat up again, Interleaved with fresh pieces of the 
Skin, and again beaten, and so on. A book of gold-leaf 
measures 8f by 8J and a leaf of gold 8| by 8| inches. There 
are 86 leaves in a book, and 80 books In a pack.— Gold- 

M. 

tut© of gold. 

The poidtaw age, where gold disturbs no dresma 

Byron. 

gold-lily (gfild'liPi), w. The yellow lily. See 
lily. 

She moves among my. visions of the luko, . . . 

While the gokUvy blows, and overhead 

The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 

Tennyton, Edwin Morris. 

gold-mine (gdld'mln), n. 1. A place where 
gold is or may be mined. Hence— 8. Any- 
thing productive of groat wealth. 

gold-miner (gold'mrnGr), n. One who mines 
for gold. 

gold-mole (gfild'mol), n. The Cape chryso- 
chlore, ChrysocMoris aureus, or any other in- 
sectivorous mammal of the family Chrysochlo- 
rididcc. See cut under Chrysochloris. 

goldney, goldny (gold'ni), n.\ pi. goldneys, 
goldnies (-niz). [Perhaps contr. of goldeneye, 
which is also usea as the name of a duck.] The 
goldenmaid. golden wrasse, gilthead, or Con- 
ner. CreniUwrus melops or C. tinea. 

gold-note (gfild'not). n. A bank-note in the 

g eneral form of other national-bank notes, 
ut payable only in gold coin. See gold-hank. 

lold-cf-floasure (gGld'qv-plozli'ur), n. The 
Camelina sativa , an annual cruciferous plant of 
Europe, a weed in grain- and flax-fields, and 
sometimes cultivated for tho oil expressed from 
its seeds. Its fibers can be used in tho manu- 
facture of packing, sailcloth, and other coarse 
fabrics. 

gold-paint (gold'p&nt), n. Same as bronse- 
paint. 

gold-powder (gdld'pou'dGr), n. A preparation 
consisting of gold-leaf ground in a mortar with 


lioney or thick gum-water until the gold is re- 
duced to an extremely fine powder. The honey 
or pun is then washod out with warm water, 
and the gold-powdor remains, 
gold-proof (gold'prttf), o. Proof against bri- 
bery or temptation by money. [Bare.] 

Art thou gold-proof t there’s for thee ; help mo to lilm. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, v. 4. 

gold-shell (gold'shel), n. 1. In the fine arts , 
a shell coated on the inside with a thin layer 
of gold-paint, soluble in water. — 8. Anomia 
ephippium, a bivalve mollusk, so called from 
one of its varieties having a goldon luster. 
It is one of several species, all known air elink-$hell$ and 
jingleshelU, common on tide-rocks near low water mark, 
firmly attached by one valve, and not dlatantly resembling 
limpets. The attachment Is by a sort of atom or podunolo 
issuing through an opening in tho aide of tho under valve. 
Also called fUtwr-aAstt. 

ffoldstnny (gold'sin'i), n. flame as goldfinny , I . 
gold-sSe (gfild'sfc), ». [< ffoM + aSk] 1. 
A size laiu on to form a surface on which gold- 
leaf can bo applied. It ts of different composition, 
according to the manner In which the gold is to be applied, 
the siae of tho surface to be gilded, the material upon 
which it i» applied, and tho like. That used In burnish- 
gilding l» a composition of pipe day. red chalk, black- 
lead, suet, and bmlocka’ blood, thinned with a solution of 
gelatin. 

8. A mixture of chrome-yellow and varnish 
nsed in gold-printing and for other purposes, 
gol dsmit h (gold'smith), w. [< ME. goldsmith , 
< AS. goldsmith (= D. goudmid = OHG. goltl- 
smid, goltsmid, MHG. goltsmit, G. aoldsdhmied 

J as a proper name also Goldschmidt, etc.) = 
cel. guUmidhr as Sw. Dan. guldsmed), < gold, 
gold, + smith , smith.] 1. An artisan who man- 
ufactures vessels and ornaments of gold; a 
worker in gold. Goldsmiths formerly acted also as 
bonkers, managing the pecuniary concerns of their cus- 
tomers. The first circulating notes having been issued 
by bankers of this dase, they were called gouumitAs' notes. 
GbUtsmythu font ande rycho Iewderea, 

Ande by hemself crafty Brodcrea. . 

Douce MS Oxford, quoted in Destrnction of 
[Troy (B. B. T. 8.), Pref., p. xlvli. 

Are there nae gowdtmUhs here in Fife, 

Can make to you anlther knife?' 

Leesome Brand (Child's Ballads, II. 846). 

If either chain nor getdsmUh earns to me. 

Vutk, 4 U of &, iv. L 


goltt 

8. In entom., & goldsmith-beetle, 
goldimith-beetl? (gQld'smith-M # tl) f n. 1. A 
lamellicoru bootlo of tho family Scarabaddat, 
Cotalpa lanigera: so called from its beautiful 
appearance, the wing-covers being of a golden 
color with metallic luster. The insect is nearly an 
inch long. It is very abundant in the Ufilted States In 
early summer, feeding upon the foliage of various trees. 
The larva closely resembles in habits and appearance the 
common white grub. Hoe cut under Cotalpa. 

8. A namo of Borne or any of the cetonians, a 
group of scarabmoid booties, 
goldamithery, goldsmithry (gold'smith-to-i. 
-smith-ri), n. [< ME. goldsmithry, < goldsmith 
4- -ru. Cf. AS. goldsimthu, the art of tho gold- 
smith.] €k>ldBmiths’ work. Chaucer. 

Even In early times the gvMtmtihry of the Irish was 
very beautiful. 

W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist for Eng. Headers, p. 10. 
goldspink (gdld'spiugk), n. [< gold 4- mink. 
Cf. goldfinch.'} Tne goldfinch. [Local, Eqg. 
and Scotch.] 

gold-standard (gold'stau-dkrd), a. Using gold 
alone as full legal tender, in the United States 
both gold and stiver aro (1SU7) legal tender (see rffoer); 
but since the demonetisation of silver in 1873 the country 
has Ixjuji on a gbld basis, the purchasing-power of the de- 
preciated silver dollar having been maintained by the 
policy of the government which has preserved its parity 
with gold. Tliu situation in other double-standard coun- 
tries is similar. The countries in whloh the gold standard 
prevails both In theory and practice are (1800) Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Sweden, Norn ay, Denmark, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bunianla, Turkey, Portugal, Brasil, Canada, New- 
foundland, Egypt, Chile, Japau, and Russia. For countries 
having a double or a silver standard, see silver standard. 

gold-stick (gftld'stik), n. A title given to those 
memberH of the British royal household who 
hear gilded rods when attending the sovereign 
on occasions of state. 

goldstone (g&ld'stfin), n. Same as aventurin, 1. 
goldtftU (gOld'tal), n. An arctiid moth, Por- 
thesia aurtflua : so called from tho yellow anal 
tuft. 

goldthread (gold'tlired), w. A ranunculaceous 
overgroen plant, Coptts trifolia, growing in tho 
United States and Europe: so called from its 
fibrous yellow roots. See Coptic. 
gold-tressedt, a. [ME. goldfi-tresqed.’] Having 
tresses or hair of a golden color, 
gold-washer (g61d'wosk'6r), n. 1. One who 
washes sand or gravel, as in a cradle, to obtain 
the gold which it contains. — 8. An instrument 
or apparatus employed in washing tho refuse 
from gold. 

gold-washing (gold' wosh # tag), ». A place 
where refuse is washed from gold, 
goldwasp (gSld'wosp), «. A parasitic hyme- 
nopterous insect of the family Chrysididat, which 
vies with the humming-birds in the richness 
of its colors. The common European species, Chrytis 
ignita, is about os large as the house-fly, of a rich deep 
blue groen color on the head and thorax, tho abdomen 
bunitaliod with a golden-coppery hue. Tho goldwospa 
dopoeit their egga in the neats of other bymenonters, their 
larvn destroying those of these insects. Also called golden 
i cam, golden Ay, ruby-tailed fly , and cuckoo-fly. See out 
uuder Chryeidutcn 

gold-water (gdid'wti-tor), W. A liquid distilled 
from a mixture of spii'CH, spirits of wine, and 
water, and mixed with pulverized gold-leaf. 
Also called hantetc brandy. 
gold-weightt ( gold ' wat ),«. 1 . Precise weight ; 
hence, exact estimate or limit. 

A man, believe it, thut knows his place, to tho gdtd- 
Vfcight. Fletcher (and another). Love's Pilgrimage. 

8. pi. Hcales for weighing gold, 
golawom (gdJU'w/irm), n. A glow-worm, 
goidy (gol'di). a. and w. [< ME. goldy, adj. : < 
gold 4- -i/i.] I.f a. Of a gold color. MS. 
Cantab, ft. i. 6, f. 12. ( Halliwell .) 

II. w. rSe.; also written goldiejgooldie.gov- 
die. Cf. goldfinch, goldspink .j 1. The goldfinch 
Carduehs elegana. [Local, Kng.]—2. The yel- 
low bunting, Emberha citritieua. [Local, Eng.] 
goldylocks, n. floe goldilocks. 
gGle r t,.f4- An obsolete spelling of goat\. 
gole 2 (gdl), n . [E. dial, also gool , < ME. goU, < 
OF. goto, goule,gule, < L. gula, throat: see gul- 
let, gules.] If. The throat; hence, what conies 
from the throat, as voice, utterance, or saying.^ 

The water faults han here hedls leid 

Togedere, and of a short nvysement. 

Whan cverryche hadde Ills large gob [vir. goto] seyd, 

They seyden sothly al ho on assent. 

Chanter, Parliament of Fowls, L 666. 

8. A narrow valley; a hollow between hills.— 
3. A ditch: a small Btream.— 4. A flood-gate; 
a sluice. [Prov. Eng. in last three senses.] 
gole 3 ?. n. An obsolete form of jowL 
goletM (go 'let), n. A Middle EngUsh form of 
gullet. 



gOl«t 

golet 3 (go'lct), n. [Origin obicure.] A Cali- 
fornian trout: same as VolUj Vanlm , 2. 

COlf (golf or gof), w. [Dial. goff, Sc. also gmff; 
prob. < 1>. h)Jf = MLG. » OHG. cL/ZTo, 
cholpo , a club, MHG. fcotfw, G. fcoido, kollwn, a 
club, knob, butt-end of a gun, a retort, = Teel. 
kolfr, the clapper of a bell, a bulb, a bolt, 
kylfa, a club, =s Hw. kolf, a butt-end, bolt, re- 
tort, = Dan. kolv, a bolt, shaft, arrow (kolbe, 
the butt-end of a weapon, < G.). There may 
be a remote connection with cM* and clump*, 
q. v.] A game played over an extensive stretch 
of ground in which holes about 4 inches in di- 
ameter are placed at distances from 100 to 500 gollliat^ golillet, 
yards apart. It 1b played by one or two 

special iinpl omenta called Hum, and with ....... „ 

peroha weighing 1 1 ox, or a little 1 eaa. Thu object in to drive ...» Danin* 

the ball from each hole to and Into the next .and the hole or j 

the round (usually ofOor 18 holes) is won by the player or u Oh. I had rather put on the Kngllih pillory than that 
■Ido that aocompliahoa this in the feweat strokes. A eon- HpanlaU golUia. 

nlderable variety of clubs is uhi<1 (tlie tlriver, spoon, desk , Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Jv. 1. 

nUdtek, putter, etc. i accord! ng to the exigencies of the game, goliont, W. [< ME. goUon, golione , gulion, < OP. 
Golf had Ita birth on the grass- covered sandy downs or *n 0 H 0n ‘ ¥ ' ‘ 
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thus, such as Q. gigantmm of Africa, or some gampldMfal (gom-fl'§-*ia>,fi. [NL., < Or. you. 
other member of the GoliaiMdm . fUun c, toothache or gnashing of toe teeth, < 

Gollathidm (g6-li-ath'i-dfi). n. pi [NL., < Go- yotfloc, a grinder-tooth, molar; of. ydpf of, a 
liathus + -Ida.] A family of lamellieorn beetles, bolt, nail, bond, fastening: see Qompikus.] In 
taking name from the genus GoHathus; the go- pathol ., looseness of the teeth (particularly the 
liath-oeetles. molars) in their sockets. 

GoliathUfl (g$-lTft-thus), a. [NL., < Goliath, Gomphinm (gom-fi'nd), n.pl [NL., < Gomphus 
the Philistine giant: see goliath*] A genus of + -mmp.] A subfamily of JEsciknida, typified by 
African ee toman lamellieorn beetles of enor- the genus Gomphus. 

rnous size; the goliath-beetles. Q. giqanteus la Gomphocarpus (gom-f^-kkr'pus). *. [NL., < 
some 4 Inches long and 8 inches broad, being thus ope of Gr. ydfubo c, a bolt, nail, + KOpi rdf, fruit.] A ge- 


absence of a horn 


from Aselepias merely by the i 

ru w uw ivwmti avuuDT, «» [Sp. goliUa , dim. of goto, crest on the hood. Theep 4 —*'— - - — ■— » 

?«wjs!S.vssJraB» 


"links ’ of tliu seaboard of Scotland, but is now extensively 
plsyed in England and in the United States. 

That in na place of the renlmu thair he vsit fnt-ballis, 
fV, or vthcr sic unyndltAblll sportis. 


. aug. of goule, gob, orig. a < 
ticular use of goule, gale, the throat: 
gullet,] A cloak, cape, or wrap. 


, >m'f6-dont), a, [< Gr. yd/<foc, 

a bolt, nail. + SUM# (movt-) = E. tooth; of. gom- 
phosi «.] In cool., having the teeth inserted by 
gomphosis; socketed, as teeth. 

[< Or. 7<Woc, a 


collar/ a pa* gwnphollte fKom'f^ltt), *. 
it: we goW, }*4 “ aU » + »fcf. rtoa*.] 

9 by Brongniart as the equivi 


_ A name iwm 
equivalent of nagetfluh. 


Acts James J 


mi, c. M («d. Ififlfl, c. 82, Mum nrX 
[(Jamieson.) 

golf (golf), r. i. [< golf, w.] To play at golf. 
Excellent golfing »i»ort is to be had. 


golf-club (golf'klub), n. 1. An implement for gotooh 



■ft?- »«**"■"* Ahand; aflat. 

M . ut « a *« . , T r _a. capsule of legumes, a lobe of the ear : see lobe.] 

J&S&ZttttJ&XXi' UlalUOt Apue ofTe^nSnouB shrnb., temW 

Beau, and Fl., Ooxoomb, L a red or yellow flowers and club- or wedge-shaped 

■ >jS-1S2 V^SiSSSJSfStSS^^ 

nnhhnf n fork . 2i i G. vncinatum is said to be poisonous to sheep, 

forked tail. The name is also given to some togother, a moo® ot articulation. 


given 

similar insects, 
goloe-shoest, n. pi. [An accom. form, like gal - 
loxhoex, simulating shoe, of goloshes, galoshes: 
see galosh.’] Galoshes. Bee galosh. 
goloret (go-lor'). adv. Same as galore. 


un, a uuuiug iiugcuurr, n inuuo ui btuviubuvii, 

< yo/t+triw, fasten with bolts or nails, < yop+oq, a 
bolt, a nail.1 A kind of synarthrosis or im- 
movable articulation in which one part enters 
into another like a peg or nail. The socketing of 
the teeth in the jaws Is an example. It is also called en- 
gomphosis and articulation by implantation. 

corrupt 



... , _ .. i purpura 

called by Boeswell, the derivation being obvious, 
heralds prefer the name "galpe*." 

Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. 8 ., extra ser.), L 104. 

golt (golt), n. Same as gall 1 . 


( .nlf cliilw, 

a, loug hi mi m (wnnl), t>, lnftlutf Iron (iron) . r, niblick (imn)s it, 
. f milS f,y (iinu) , /. driver or play-c|ul> (wocwlj j f. 


gomt, n. Bee goom*. 

Gomarist( 


(go'm^r-ist). n. [< Gomarus (see def . ) 

iiutier ’(wotid) , r, mushy limn), /. driver or' play-club (wootl; j f, + A follower OI Francis GomaTUS (1563- 

cleik (iron) ; h, brniisy nlblUk (wmmI). i. pnUcr (fnm) 1641 ), a Dutch dlSCiplO Of Calvin. The GomarisU, 

driving the hall in golf.— 2. A club or company othwjbw 

of golfi»rs. asrigidly So^tliose of Calvin. Also Gomarite. *** 

g°^r (Kol'Wr), One whoplayBROtf. gomarlta (go-mar'i-tft). h. [E.Iud.] Theln- 

SOlla (ko h-tt), «. [h. lml.] A bnu'nlot of lue- Jlnu garden-wagtail, Nemorieola ituUca. 
qnered work, richly colored, and decorated with Gomarite (go'mar-It), n. [< (lomanu (see Oo- 
Un-foil, worn by wonum in india. S. A. Hand- + -ifoa.J' Same as (iomarint. 

book Indian Art*. gombeaniam (gom-ben'ixm), ». The practice 

goliard (go h-fad), ». [OF. aoluird, golliard. of resorting to or depending on money-lenden. 
aouliard, gotUard, a buffoon, jester, glutton (> gomboou-mail (gomA^n'man), n. [Ir.l Ausuri- 
MIj. goliardm), < goto, golle, gtmU-, the gullet, " oluJ money-lender. 

Soe gumbo' 1 . 

Bee 

or an oraer or ciass oi imenor monss wiki ht- 

tended on tho tables of the richer ecclesiastics ftU'mAr) n an hnmor 

os professional jesters or buffoons. « moy ap- g0mer (g6 m6r)? n * 8amG M h<mer - 
pear to have been in the clerical order somewhat the some We will no more murmur, good Lord, but ... fill up 

class as the jongleurs and minstrels among the laity, riot- our gomere daily, till we oorae into the land of promise, 
ous and unuirifty scholars who attended on the tallies of * _ a— 


ama- 
Sardinian 

species.] A genus of herbs 

or undershrubs, of the oraer Amarantacea . in- 
cluding about 80 species, especially abundant 
in the wanner parts of America, but found also 
in southern Asia and Australia. The small flowers 
are crowded with their firm soarlous-oolored bracts into 
usually globose heads, whloh retain their form and color 
after drying. The globe-amaranth or bachelor's-buttons, 
G. globoea, a native of India, with round beads of a white, 
rose, or crimson color. Is common in gardena 
GomphtlS (gom'fus), n. [NL., < LL. gomphus , < 
Gr. ydfijoc, a bolt, nail, bond, fastening; ef. yog- 
+ioc, a grinder, molar; Skt. jambka, the teeth.] 
1. The typical genus of GompMnas, having tho 
eyes remote and the ocelli in a line. G. fra- 
temus is a dragon-fly, yellow, spotted with 
black, and having black feet. — 2. [1. c . ; pi. 
gomphi (-fl).] A kind of sponge-spicule. 

The dermal spicules [of Roseellidm] are gomphi stanri, 
and oxeaa. Sollas, Kncyo. Brit. Xxn. 488. 

gomnti, gomuto (g6-mtt'ti, -t6), n. [Malay.] 
1. The sago-palm, Arenga sacoharifera.— 2. 
The black nber obtained from the sago-palm, 
remarkable for its power of resisting decay in 
water. This fiber Is manufactured into cordage, plaited 
into ornaments, employed for thatching, and put to r m 
rious other similar uses. 


ous ami unthrifty scholars woo attended on the tallies of «/. Bradford, Works (Parker Boc., 1868), IL 816. ri on .oth» simfrarusea 

ES 8r«U«»r« a. CNymod after itBin^entor, g0 Ht,r. A Middle EngUah form of tho i«flnitlTe 

The name appears to have originated towards tho end of Gomcr.j A particular form of chamber in ora- go and of the past participle gone. 

"'^rtowaHlte^or «onad (gpo'ed), o. ^.pona* (gonad-) (neegl 

ftwftwiaes ‘j ,e “ rvice ° f mortMs ^ 0,6 1 

eolleetivoly known as gohardorg. . .. . 


2 was devised for 
i wars of the first 




the 

see gotiari.] (fame , * goliard. ' ' i™«na ? ^oi wmoo me oe« woeoiy re- 

H. w„ . m gomerel dtom'Ul), h. and o [Sc., also writ- 

4. — j gamphreU; origin obscure. 

stupid or senseless person ; 


ten gomreti , 

Cf .pump.] 
a blockhead. 

Ye was right to refuse that claveri ng g omeri l. Sir John. 

Saaoon and Gael, m. 78. (Jamieson.) 

II. n. Btupid; foolish, 
p ___:..k(gomV' - rn * 
pot.] In Indi , 

of earthenware. Also gamta . 

early period were a fountainhead of gOSlBL6t, *. An obsolete form of Gram 3 . Chau- 
Bnoyc. Brit., XX. 888. cer. 


Thanne greuod hym a goliartlnfs, a glotoun of wordes. 

Piers Plowman (B), ProL, 1. 186. 

goliardery (go'li-Ur-dftr-i), fl. [< goliard + -erg.] 

A series of Latin poems written in the thir- 
teenth century, satirizing the abuses of the 

ehureh. Ahlman. . w 

goliardic (go-li-Or'dik), a. [< goliard + -fo.l gomlah (gom’lj), n. [Cf. Hind, gamld, a flower- gonades 
" ' •idfa, a water-jug or ewer, usually 


gonades), < Gr. yavtj or yoloc, generation, seed, 
< ylyveatku, yevfoOat, be produced, as L. gignere , 
OL. genere, produce, beget: see genus, gener- 
ate, etc.] In hiol., a germ-gland; a germinal 
or reproductive gland or organ, in the widest 
sense, producing sperm-cells or egg-cells: an 
ovary or a spermary, of whateverldnd, in a 
primitive or an indifferent state. 

Tho generative products, detached, as is usual in Oolo- 
from defli ' 


Pertaining to Ihe goliards or to goliardery. 

Goliardic poetry is further curious as showing how tho 
classics even at that 
pagan inspiration. 


\ definite gonads developed on ita [tho oedema's] 
lining membrane. 

B. H LankesUr , Enoyc. Brit, XIX. 488. 

gonad-dliet (gon'ad-dukt), n. Bee gonaduek 
“••des (gonVdds), n. pi [NL., pi. of gonas: 

gonad.] In phys&l. the essential sexual 
organs of either sex, as diitingiJsM from the 
accessory genitals ; the sexual glands, whether 
ovary or testis or both together. 


goliath (go-li'ath), n. [< Goliath, the Philis- gomm6line(gom / el-in),n. [Ct.gommer.] Same piaadliet (gon'a-dukt), n. [Contr. of gonad- 
’ ' ■* " * — J ' J 1 "1.1 The duct of a gonad* 


v tino giant (1 Bam. xvii.).] 1. Same as go- as dextrine. 
liath-oeetle.—2. In omith., the giant heron, goxnmor (gom'Gr), n. [G. dial.] Amel-eorn 
Ardea goliath, of Africa. — 3. In mock., a form (TriUcum amuleum) deprived of its husks by the 
of eraue of exceptional power. action of millstones, much esteemed, especially 

goliath-beetle (go-irath-b8'tl), n. A huge oe- in Darmstadt, in the preparation of soups, 
tpulan lathelUoorn beetle of the genus Golja- gomphi, n. Plural of gomphus, 2. 


duet, ( gonad 4* duct.] uw» w. » nwau • 
the special tube whicn conveys the product or 
generation in either sex from thepiaee where 
it is generated to the exterior. The oviducts 
and sperm-ducts are both gonaduet* Prefer- 
ably gonad-duck 



Tkw pmm * wtil-dorsfopod oc^^hiood-f&issla wttfe 

SbAaff^^B^arJt 

20 nicn (g$-nag'r|), n. [NL., < Gr. y6w, m E. 
*£wST+ % a taking (used for ‘gout,’ aa in 
podagra).} In paikol. , an affection of the knee ; 
gout or rheumatism in the knee, 
gonakia (gon'fr-kd), n. [African.] The Aca- 
cia draoiiay which yields a hard and durable 
wood. 

gonal(g5'nal), a. [< gon** + -ai.l Of or per- 
taining to the gonysof a bird’s bill; gonydeal: 
as, the ponaf angle. Cones. 
gonalgia (gf-nal 7 ji-R), n. Same as gonyalgia. 
gonamto. *• Plural of gonangium. 
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1. A flat-bottomed boat, Tery long and narrow, 
formerly almost the exclusive means of convey- 
ance in Venice, on the canals, bat now saper- 


(gj-nan'ji-al), a. f< gonangi-wn + 

-al.] Of, pertaining to. or of the nature of a 
gonangium; gonothecal. 
gonanipum (g^-nan' ji-uml, a. ; pl.ao»u»fH/<a(-|). 
[NL., < Or. ydvoc, generation, seed, + hyytlav, a 
vessel.] In sod7., an organ of some Hydrozoa. 
It is formed upon the Mastostyle by the splitting of the 
ectoderm Into an inner layer, which lnveeta the central 
axis formed by the endoderm with the prolongation of 
the aomatio cavity, and an outer layer, chiefly or entirely 
ohlttaoni. Budding gonophoree project into or emerge 
from the interspace between theae layers. See cat under 
Campanularia. 

In Diooiyne conferta, the gonqphore contained in a go- 
nangium ... ie set free aa a ciliated bitentaonlate body. 

Huxley, Anat Invert., p. ISO. 

gonapophyscs. a. Plural of gonapophysis. 
gcm^pophysial (gon'a-po-fli/i-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a gonapophysis. 
gonapophysis (gon-a-pof'i-sis), pi. gonapo - 
phyms (-ses). [< Gr. yfoog, generation, + airo- 
fwrtc, an outgrowth, process: see apophysis A 
One of the paired pieces forming the external 
genital organs of insects. In the female they aro 
appendages of the eighth and ninth ventral abdominal sag. 
monte, which form the ovipositor or iting; in the male 
they are attached to the ninth or tenth segment and be- 
oome the olasplng-organs. 

In the female [oookroachl, . . . on the eternal region be- 
hind the vulva, between It and the anna, arises a pair of 
elongated processes, divided into two portions. . . . They 
embrace and partly ensheath two other processes having 
somewhat the shape of knife-blades. . . . Of these, which 
may be termed gonapophyses, the study of their develop- 
ment ahowe that the posterior bifid pair belong to the 
ninth aomlte, while the anterior pair belong to the eighth. 
. . . These plates and hooka [of the male cockroach 1 ter- 
minate processes of the itemal region of the tenth somite, 
on each aide of the aperturo of the vm deferens; and 
therefore though they aro of the same nature as the gona- 
pophyees at the female, they are not their exact homo- 
logate Huxley, Anat Invert, pp. 849, 86a 

gonarthrltis (gon-ilr-thri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yfov. = E. knee, + hpB(Hjv, a joint, + -»<«.] In 
pathol. , inflammation of the knee-joint, 
gonarthrocace (ron-ttr-throk'a-se), n. [NL., 
< Gr. ydw, = E. knee , + fotipov, a joint, + k&ktj, 
badness: see arthrocace. ] In nathol cancer- 
ous condition or ulceration of the knee-joint. 
Gonatopides (gon-a-top'i-dez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gonatopus + A group of parasitic hy- 

menopterous insects, of the family I*roctotry. 
jHdw, taking name from the genus Gonatopus: 
same as Dryininw. Westwood , 1840. 

Gonatopus (g 9 -nat'§-pus), n. [NL. (Ljungh, 
1810), ( Gr. yovv (yovar-), as E. knee , + iroi% (trod-) 
s=E. foot.] A 
genus of feh- 
neumon-flies 
of the family 
Proctotrupi- 
das and sub- 
family Dry- 
ininat, hav- 
ing raptorial 
fore tarsi and 
no wings. 

They are pars- 
title on leaf- 
hoppers. There 



ropean and 
North Amerl- 



SoSSSr 

Good (gond), n. [E. Ind.) One of an abori- 
ginal race in central India and the Deccan, be- 
lieved to be of Dravidian stock, 
gondelo (gon'de-16), a. See gondola, 2. 

Ola (gon'd$-l§), n. [Early mod. E. and E. 
and U. S. dial, mndolo, gondelo, gundelo, etc. ; as 
D. G. gondeil m Dan. Sw. gmddl m F. gondola m 
Sp. gmi&m « Pg. gondola, < It. gondola, dim. of 
gmma, formerly used in the same sense (of. ML. 
gandeia, a Irina of boat), prob. < Gr. kMv, a 
drinMig-veMel: said to be a Pen, word; prob. 
< Ban. muM, aa earthen vessel, a butt, vat.] 


seded in part on the chief cAiials by sranll om- 
nibus-steamers. A gondola of middle aise la about 80 
feet long and 6 feet broad, terminating at each end in a 
■harp elevated point or peak, and i» usually propelled by a 
single rower. {woe gondolier.) Toward the center there la 
In some a curtained cabin for tho passengers. Gondolas 
are now always black throughout, In consequence of an 
old law against extravagance in ornamentation. 

He saw whereas did swim 
Along the shore, as swift as glaunoe of eye, 

A lltlo Qondelay. Spenser, F. Q*> II. vl. 2. 

A gondola with two oara at Venice is as magnificent as 
a coach and aix horsea with a large equipage in another 
country. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bolin), I. 887. 
Didst ever see a Gondoldf for fear 
You should not. I’ll describe it you exactly: 

Tla a long cover’d boat that's common here, 

Carved at the prow, built lightly but oompaotly. 
Row'd by two rowers, each call'd “Gondolier,” 

It glides along tho water looking blackly, 

Just liko a coffin clapt in a canoe, 

Where noue can make out what you say or do. 

Byron, Beppu, at, 19, 

2. A lighter or large flat-bottomed boat on tlio 
rivers of New Ellwand. Li this uho also gon- 
delo , gundelo . — 8f. A small boat used to trans- 
port the passengers or crow of a ship to and 
from the shore. 

They found that the captain, his wife, and principal 
passengers had forsaken the bark, and were gone ashore 
in the gondelo. J. Barrtne , Sir F. Drake, p. 69. 

4. On a railroad, a gondola car. Bee below. 
[U. B.] — 6. A vase or bowl of decorative 
character having a wide mouth, and usually 
of greater breadth than height: a term applied 
especially to carved vessels in crystal, agate, 
and similar materials. — 6. [cop.] [NL.] In 
conch., a geuus of gastropods : same as Cym- 
bium, 1. Ftirussac, 1821.— Gondola car, a railroad 
freight-oar with low aides secured by stanchions to a plat- 
form body. Sometimes the sides an* hinged to the Duly. 
III. 8.1 

gondolet, n. [< F.gondole, < Ii gondola, a gon- 
dola: see gondola.} Bame as gondola. 

Rowing upon the water in a gvndole. 

B. Jimson, Volpoue, ill. 2. 

gondolet (gon'dp-let), n. [< it. gondoletta , dim. 
of gondolu, a gondola: see gondola.'] A small 
gondola. 

That grand Canale, where (stately) once a yeare 
A fleete of bridall gondolet* appemre. 

Drkkttr, Tendon's Tempo. 

gondolier (gon-do-ler'), n. [Formerly also gon- 
doleer; = F. gondolier , < It. gondoltere,< gondola, 
a gondola: see gondola.] A man who rows a 
gondola. When there is but one, he stands at the stem ; 
there is sometimes a second at the bow. Gondoliers were 
formerly celebrated for their song*, and arc noted for the 
dexterity with which they manage their craft 

I mesne those seducing and tempting gondoleert of the 
Rialto bridge. Coryat, Crudities, L 211. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the aongless gondolier. 

Byron , Chlldo Harold, lv. 8. 

gondolo (gon'dd-lo), n. Bee gondola. 

GkmdnlR (gon'du-lft), n. [NL., < It. gondola, a 
boat: see gondola.] A genus of pennatuloid 
polyps, typical of the family GonauUdcc, The 
type is 6. mirabiUs , which is obtained by 
dredging off the Norwegian coast at a depth of 
180 fathom b. 

Gondulldfe (gon-du'li-dS), n. pU [NL., < Gon- 
dola + -tdffl.J A family of Pennatulida, with a 
fixed stalkless bilateral polypidom, having a 
raehis with a hollow canaf divided by four con- 
vergent longitudinal septa, and on each side 
suospiral polypigerous ridges strengthened 
with calcareous spicules, 
gone (gOu)i P- *• [See go.] 1. Lapsed; lost; 
hopeless; beyond recovery : in a gone case and 
similar phrases. 

When It is oome to that, it is commonly a gone ease 
with persons [backsliderslaa to those oonvlotiona. 

j % Awards, Works (I860), TV. 41L 
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9, Characterised by a sinking sensation, aa if 
about to faint ; weak and faint : as, a gone feel- 
ing*— 8. In archery, wide of the mark or beyond 
bounds : said of an arrow. 

Eschewing abort, or gone, or eyther ayde wyde. 

Aeeham, Toxophllua, p. 18 (reprint). 

An arrow la said to be gone when it may from ita flight 
be judged to fall wido of, or far from, the mark. 

kneye. Bril., IL 878. 

An arrow la said to be gone when it will fly beyond the 
target If. and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 68. 

A gone case. See def. i.— a gone ooon. Sec coon, 
gonenesi (gdn'nes), n. [< gone + -n««.] A 
faint or sinking Bcnsation; faintness: as, a 
feeling of goneness. [Colloq.] 

I . . . excused myself upon the plea that I had no ap- 
petite so early in the morning. r< Ah,” said Mrs. Bent, 
Tl just like you was, oouain Mandy J ane a goneness." 

Atlantic Montfuy, LI1I. 088. 

Gonepteryx (g^-nep'tq-rikH), w. [NL., badly 
formed, more oorroctly Goniapterux, and prop. 
Goniopteryx, < Gr. yuvia, an angle, + nrfytifc, 
wing.J A genus of pienan butterflies, of the 
family PapUionidts: so called from the angula- 
tion of the wings. Q. rhamni la the common Euro- 
pean brimstone-butterfly, of a yellow color, expanding 
aliout 2| Inches. Ita larva feeds oil the buokthorn. Q. 
clcopatra ta a widely diffused old-world species. G. do- 
rindr and G. mcerula are two large Mexican forma Also 
written Gonopterym. Bee out of hiritnsUme-butterfiy, under 
brimstone 

goner (t£i)n'6r), n. One who or that which is 
lost, ruined, or past recovery. [Colloq.] 
gonfalon (gon/fa-lon), n. [A corruption of the 
earlier gonfanon \ q. v. ] Originally, a banderole 
or small pennon attached to a lance or spear; 
au ensign or standard, especially one having 
two or three streamers or tails, fixed on a frame 
made to turn like a ship’s vane, or suspended 
from a cross-yard, as in the case of tho papal 
or ecclesiastical gonfalon. Bee labarum. The 
person intrusted witli the gonfalon in the medieval repub- 
lican cities of Italy waa often tliu chief person in the atate. 
Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanced, 
Btamlarda and gonfalons ’twlxt van and rear 
Stream in the air. and for distinction serve 
Of hierarchies, of orders, ami degrees. 

Milton, P. L., v. 689. 

There came an Imago In T.lfo’a retinue 
That had Love’s wings and Imre Ills gonfalon. 

D. G. lioeeetti, Sonnets, Death-in-Love. 

gonfalonier (gon'fo-lo-ner'), n. [A corruption 
of the earlier gonfdhonier , q. v.] 1 . The bearer 
of a gonfalon; a cliiof standard-bearer. — 2. In 
the middle ages, tho title of the chief magistrate 
of Florence and other Italian republics, elected 
by til© people. Ill aome Italian cities tho title con- 
tinued in use liU modom times, the gonfnloniera being in 
some Instances mayors and in others officers of police. 
The dukes of Parma and of aome other cities bore tho title 
of “gonfaloniers of the church.” 

Had ahe [Florence] not her private councils debating, 
her great couucil resolving, and her magistrates execut- 
ing? Waa not tho rotation, too, provided for by the an- 
nual election of her gonfalonier t 

Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted, x. 

It was enactod that the gunfalonu r should always re- 
side witli the signori, and have four thousand armed men 
under his command. J. Ada.nu, Works, V. 20. 

gonfanont (gon'fo-non), tt. [< ME. gonfanon, 
gonfanoun,Jgonfayvoiin f etc., < OF. gonfanon, 
gunfanun, F. gonfalon — Pr. gonfano, gonfaxno , 
golfaino, etc., = Fin. gonfalon = Pg. gonfal&o as 
It. gon/alonc, < ML. gon fano(n -), gnntfano(n-), 
a banner, < OHG. gumljano (= AS. guthfana = 
Icel. gunnfam), a battle-standard, < gund, gunl 
(as AB. giith = Teel, gunnr , gudhr), battle, + 
fano, vano, M1TG. G. fahne (= AS./«wa), a ban- 
ner: seo/onrl, rattc. Now gonfalon, q. v.] The 
earlier form of gonfalon. 

And that was lie that bare the enaaigne 
Of worship, and the gaufaueon [read aonfahotm). 

Bom. of Vie Bose, 1. 1201. 

The fallen gonfanon of Harold, on which the akill of 
English hands had so vainly wrought the golden form of 
the Fighting Man. 

E. A. Freeman, Nonnan Conquest, IV. 40. 

gonf&noniert. n > [Of. ME. gunfaneur, < OF. 
’ gonfanter; later OF. gotrfanonnier, gonfalonnier , 
< gonfanon , a banner: see gonfanon.] The ear- 
lier form of gonfalonier. 
gongH, n. An obsolete form of gang. 
gong 8 (gong). *»• t< Malay apdng or gimp, a 
gong.] 1. A musical instrument., of Asiatic 
origin, consisting of a large shallow metallic 
bowl, made of an alloy of copper and tin, which 
is struck with a stick having a stuffed leather 
head. Tho tone produced la composite, and useful only 
for emphasis or for an ovutpowerlng noise ; and the gong 
has been milch used as an instrument of call where a far- 
reaching sound Is required, as in hotels and steamboats. 
Also called gong-gong. 

2. A stationary bell in the form of a shallow 
bowl, which is struck with a hammer. 



gong-bell 

gong-bell (gong'bel), a. SaiAc as gong*, 2. 

gong-gong Cgong'gong), w. Same as poa/A 1. 

gong-nammer (gong'liam'Gr), a. The hammer 
by which a gong is struck. 

gong-metal (gong'met'&l), ». The metal of 
which gongs arc made: an alloy consisting of 
about four parts of copper and one of tin. 

Gongora (gong'go-rji), n. [In honor of Don A. 
Cabollcro y Gongora, a viceroy of New Grana- 
da.] A singular genus of epiphytic orchids of 
tropical America, including about 20 species, 
several of which are in cultivation. They have 
largo plaited leaves and drooping racemes of 
rather large flowers. 

Gongoresqne (gong-gfi-rosk'), a. t< Gdngora 
(see def.) + -esque.] Resembling Gdngora, a 
Spanish poet, or his stylo. Heo Gongonsm . 

He li Gongoretqm in his style, iu In Quintana. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit, III. 02. 

Gongorlam (gong'gO-rizm), n . [< ftp. Gongoris- 
wo, < Gdngora (see def.) + -mho, E. -wow.] A 
kind of affected elegance of style introduced 
into Spanish literature in imitation of that 
of the Spanish poet Gdngora y Argote (1561- 
1627). 

A folio voltimo, with numerous plate*. . . . notwith- 
standing the Gungtmnm of its style, is a hook to be read 
for tho hlstoiy of Spanish art Tutelar, Span. Lit, L 82. 

Tales . . . told in that eiipliulstlc language which more 
or less corresponded In date or character with f/orwarUtm 
In Spain. Quarterly Rev., GLXI1I. 8& 

gong-stand (gong'stand), n. An opon frame 
used for suspending a Chinese gong, so that it 
can be sounded with convenience. 

11, n. Plural of gongylm , 1 . 
lispamta (gon'ji-lp-sp6r'm§-6), n. pi 
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gonlatdtid (g6-ni-at'i-tid), a. A member of the Tht 

GoniaUHdm. 

Gonlatitidm (gftfni-t-tit'i-dft), ». pi [NL., < 
Goniatites H- Sda.] A family of fossil oepha- 
lopods, typified by the genus Goniatites. 

gonlatiUnMa (go # ni-a3i-tin'$-lft), n.; pi. go- 
niatiUnuUs (-15). [NL., < Goniaktes + -ina + 

-ufo.] The larval stage of development among 
ammonoids in which they resemble the adults 
of the Goniatitidce. Hyatt. Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. 

Hist., 1887. 


rha primordial ran should ba rsfwiMt MiMr to hypha 
gm J Stem . M. Tushsmm, 27. A. UahansTInt 
Bat after thla confusion sad the non -reproductive ohar- 


f N IT., < (Jr. yoyybhoc, round, 4* oirtpfta, seed.] 
n the systems of classification of Agurdli and 
Harvey, a division of tho cryptogamic order 
Floriaca ?, in which the spores are heaped toge- 
ther without order: distinguished from the 
Desmiosiwrmew, in which the snores are ar- 
ranged in a donnite manner. The distinction 
has less value than was formerly supposed, 
gangylus (gon'ji-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. yayybhoc, 
round.] 1. PI. gongyli (-li). In bot : (a) A 
name given to a spore of certain fungi. Imp. 
Did (6) A round, hard, deciduous body con- 
nected with tho reproduction of certain sea- 
weeds. Imp. Did— 2. [««;>.] In sooli (a) 
A genus of orthopterous insects. Thunberg, 
1812. (ft) A genus of lizards, of the family 
Eepidat. Waglor, 1830. 

Gonia (gfi'ni-tt), n. [NL. (Meigen, 1826), bo 
called from the anglod antennal bristle, < Gr. 
yuvia , a comer, an angle.] 1. A genus of flies, 
Of the family TachimcitV. They are rather large black 
or blackish-brown species, with the abdomen usually red- 
dish-yellow. They occur in Europe and America, and ore 
parasitic. G. fasciata of Europe is found In bumblebees’ 
nests, while other species Infest the lorvie of lepidopterous 
Insects. 

2. A genus of tineid moths, of the family Ge- 
lechiiaw. The sole species is the German G. 
pudorina . Hetneman , 1870.— 3. [/. c.] Plural 
of gonion. 

GoxuaHter’ (go-ni-as't6r), ti. [NL., < Gr. yuvia, 
a corner, angle, + aortjp. a star : see turfor*.] A 
genus of starfishes, giving name to the family 
Goniastertda ?. L. Agassis , 

Goniasterlda (go'ni-as-ter'i-de), n. pi [NL., 
< Goniaster 4 -uUv.] A family of starfishes, of 
the order Astewuiea, of pentagonal shape, with 
slightly projecting arms, two rows of suckers, 
usually two rows of comparatively large mar- 
ginal plates, and the skeleton at least in part 
formed of rounded or polygonal ossicles. It in- 
cludes some particularly Targe and handBomo 
species, known as cushion-stars, 
goniatite (go'ui-a-tlt). ». [< NL. Goniatites.] 
A fossil cephalopod or the family GontaUUda. 
GonifttiteB (gd^ni-nrtPtez), 
n. [NL. (uaan, 1H25), ap- 
par. an error tor*Gomalitcs f 
irrejj. < Gr. yuvia, an angle, 

+ Mfk if, a stone (see -litr).] 

A genus of fossil ammo- 
nites, giving name to the 
family Goniatitidai, having 
a discoid shell with angu- 
lated lobed sutureB. 

Until some, twelve yean ago, 

Goniatite* had not been found GoniatOfs hmshmi. 
lower than the Devonian rocks; 
but now, in Bohemia, they have been found In rocks class- 
ed as Silurian. a. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 841. 

goniatltlc (gd'm-a-tit'ik), a. Resembling or 
related to the goniatites. 



gonidanginm (gon-i-dan'ji-um), ». ; pi. gonidan- 
gUx (-£). [NL., < gonidium 4- Gr. ayynov, a ves- 
sel, receptacle. < ayyoc, a vessel.] In my col, a 
sporangium within which asexual spores (go- 
nidia. conidia) are produced, as in Mueor . 

gonidia. n. Plural of gonidium. 

gonidial (go-nid'i-al), a. [< gonidium + -at.’] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing 
a gonidium: as, the gonidial grooves of a sea- 
anomone, serving to convey ova. 

The spores produced from the ostensible fructification 
in tills Glass are all non-sexual or gonidial 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 818. 
Oonldlal layer or stratum, in beteromerous lichens, the 
layer or stratum In which the gonldla are situated, next 
toneath the upper oortloal layer. 

The colourable material In the Parmella Is found un- 
derneath the gonidial layer. 

W. JL Lindsay, Chemical Reaction In Lichens. 

gonidic (gp-nid'ik), a. Same as gonidial 

gonldimlnm (gon-i-dhn'i-um), pi. gonidimia 
(•41). [NL.. < gonid{ium) + (gon)mium.] A go- 
mdioid coll that is smaller than a gonidium 
proper, and intermediate between a gonidium 
and a gonimium. Gonidimia occur In PeMgera and 
some othor genera of lichens. To these also belong hyme- 
nial gonldla, which are often very minute, and are pres- 
ent in the thalamium. Also railed leptoganidium. See 
gonidium. 

Green cells gonidia rather than gonlmla ; but Nylander 
takes them for intermediate between the two sorts —go- 
nidimia, Nyl. E. Tudcerman, N. A. Lichens, L 108. 

gonidiogenous (g§-nid-i-oj'c-iius), a, [< go- 
nidium + Gr. -ytvrK, producing: seo -genous.'] 
Producing or having the power to produce go- 
nidia. 

The origin of the first oortloal gonidiogenous cellules. 

Eneyo. RriL, XIV. 667. 

gonidioid (gv-nid'i-oid), a. [< gonidium + -otd.] 
Resembling the gonidia of lieiiens: said of cer- 
tain algm. 

Many of these forms are more or less similar to gonidi- 
oid algie. Encyc. Brit,, XlV. 666. 

gonidiophore (gO-nid'i-o-for), n. [< NL. goni- 
dium + Gr. -^/oof, < fipeiv = E. beari.] In mycol , 
a conidiophore. 

The Basldiomyoetes are wholly asexual forms, their so- 
called fruit representing a complex gonidiophore. 

nature , XXXV. 678. 

gonidlose (go-nid'i-ds), a. [< gonidi-um + - 000 .] 
Containing or provided witli gonidia. 

Plants of some lower tribes, e. g., Graphidei and Verru- 
oarlie, in which the thallus is but sparingly gantdiose, and 
the life consequently is shorter. Eneye. Brit,, XIV. 668. 

gonidium (g^-nid'i-um), n.; pi. gonidia (-^). 
[NL., < Gr. yovfi, generation, seed, + dim. teiin. 
-*rW.l 1. In algol., a reproductive body pro- 
duced asexually, as. a tetraspore or zobspore. 
By some authors the term is made to include also the 
asexual reproductive bodies of fungi and other crypto- 

n , being in this sense synonymous with eonidium. 
n bryol., a cell filled vnth granules. Jirai- 
thwaite 3. One of the green or chlorophyl- 
bearing elements of lichens, usually occurring in 
the Uialli in a distinct layer, but sometimes not 
definitely arranged. They are usually varlouslyround- 
od cells, distinct or in chains or filaments, and multiply 
by fission. They were formerly supposed to be produced 
by the hyplue of the thalluf at their tips ; but some recent 
observers hold that they are formed endogenously in all 
parts of tho lichen and its fruit ; others believe that they 
originate entirely outside and independently of the lichen. 
The various forms of gonidia are found to reeemble close- 
ly various forms of fresh-water algm. The Schwendene- 
nan hypothesis asserts that the gonidia are alga, and that 
the fungoid part of the lichen is a fungus parasitic upon 
them. Several forms have been named, as follows : (a) 
Eugonidia, or gonidia proper, those having a pore chloro- 
phyl-green color. They are subdivided Into (1) haplogo- 
niaia , resembling Protoeous; (2) pltdygonidia, depr es s ed 
and variously membranoutly connected gonidia; (8) ehro- 
olepogonidia or ohrysogonidia, which contain orange 
granules: (4) conferiogonidia. resembling Cot\fervm. (b) 
Gonidimia, smaller than gonldla proper, and Intermediate 
between them and gonlmla. They include bymenial go- 
nidia. (e) Qonimia. which are glancoos-green or bluish. 
They include varieties named and characterised as fol- 
lows : (1) hapioyonimia, large, simple, or in small groups ; 
(2) sirogonimia, which are aeytonemotd or slroalphonold, 
tonlrated, and are characteristic of EpMaoei ; (8) homo- 
gvnimia, the commonest form, which are smaller, In mo- 
nlliform chains, are contained In syngonlmla, and occur in 
CoUemaoei ; (4) meiragonimia, like the preceding, but not 
moniliform, and In globose ayngonJmia. AlyooaUed ehro- 


i), hymenlal go. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.X p. 417 . 
Hymenlal gonidia, which are often very minute, and 
are present In the thalamium (destitute ofparaphyaes) of 
various PyrenoraipeL Encye. Brit,, JtlV. 668. 

gonimiA, n. Plural of gonimium, 
fomlmlc (g^-nim'ik), a, [igoHim-ium + -ic,] Re- 
lating to gonlmia ; containing gonimia: as, the 
gonimie tissue of CoUema. Also gonimous, 
^ThsUus not gelatinous, with a 

Gonlmlo layer, a gonidial layer In which the algoid ocUs 


are gonimia. 

gonunium (go-nim'i-um), pi. gonimia (-ft). 
[NL., < Gr. yfonm, able to produce (of. yovof, 
generation, seed), < ylyveoBat . yevkoBai, gener- 
ate, produce.: see gonad, Gf. gonidium,"] In 
lichenology, a gonidium that is not grass-green, 
but usually bluish-green. Gonimia are often ar- 
ranged in moniliform chains, and resemble algn of tho 
family Nostockincm, with whloh they are believed by some 


lichenologists to be IdentiosL 
diuvu Bee gonidium. 


» called glauoogoni- 


Gonimia (or the gonidial grannies already mention edX 
which are naked, pale greenish, glaucous greenish or blu- 
ish. Eneye, Brit,, XIV. 660. 

gonlmoufl (gon'i-mus), a. [< gonim-ium + -ous.] 
Same as gonimie, E, Tucierman, 
gonioautoedoufl (gS^ni-^-A-to'shius), a. [< Gr. 
yuvia, an annle, + avrdc, same, + ohog, house.] 
In bryology, having both male and female in- 
florescence on the same plant, the former bud- 
like and axillary on a female branch. 
GoniobMds (go-ni-ob'a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yuvia , a comer, an angle, + ftaotg, base.] A 
large genus of tflenioglossate holostomatous 
nectiniDranchiate gastropods, of the family Ms- 
hniidw and subfamily Strcpomatina?, contain- 
ing most of the specioB of the latter. G, im- 
pressa is an example. 

Goniodes (go-ni-d'd5z), n. [NL., < Gr. yuviu- 
%, angular, < yuvia, au angle, + eldoc, form.] 

1. A genus of mallopbagous insects, of the 
family EirmitUs (or Philopterirke), containing 
bird-lice. G. numidianue infest* the gulnetrfowl ; G 
stylifer, the turkey; G,/alcicomis, the peacock ; G. eoiehi - 
ota, the pheasant ; G. gigas and Q. disnmilis are found on 
the common hen. Nxtzseh. 1818. 

2. A genus of staphylinid beetles. Kirby, 
goniodont (go'ni-^-dont), a, and n, I. a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Go- 
niodontidw. 

II. n. One of tho Goniodontidw; aloricariid. 
Goniodontes (go^ni-o-dou'tSz), ». pi [NL., 

< Gr. yuvia , an angle, + bdoiy (boovr-) =s E. 
tooth.] A family of nematognatn fishes hav- 
ing slender angulated teeth: same as Loriea- 
riukB. Agassis, 1829. 

Gonlodontide (g6 # ni-6-don'ti-dfi), n.pl, [NL., 

< Goniodontes + Ada), j A family of nematog- 
nathous fishes: same as Loriearitdw, 



Sea-lemon [GenMeris mtdoui), enlaiged. 


nudibranohiate gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Goniodori8, having a sessile or petiolated 
suctorial pharyngeal bulb. 

GcsEiognatha (go-ni-og'nft-thft), n. pi, [NL., 
neut. pi. of goniognathua : see goniognathous.] 
A section of terrestrial pulmonate gastropods, 
having the jaw composed of several pieces ob- 
liquely joined together side by tide. It in- 
cludes toe family OrthaiUcidas, 
goniognathous (gd-nl^og'na-thus). a, [< NL. 
goniognathua, < Gr. yuvia, an angle, 4* yvMoc, 
jaw.] In conch., having a jaw composed of 
separate contiguous plates ; specifically, of or 
pertaining to tne Goniognatha. 

(ga # M-?Uep-i-d6'ti), n.pl [NL., 
< Gr. yuvia, an angle, 4- tortiurrff, scaly, also 
the name of a fish, i tenic (Xemd-) 9 a scale.] An 
order of fishes: an alternative name or tho 
Ganoidei. Agassisi 

goniometer (gd-ni-om'e-tftr), n. [< Gr. yuvia, 
an angle, 4- pfrpov, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring solid angles, or the inclination of 




pIabm, putSen- 
Urlythe angle, 
formed by the 
fwM of erye- 

tale. k eemtatt or 
iaM • gtnhmt t tr 

•teddmleerhelf* 
circle, with two 
anna movable 
•boat a neater, and 
either attached or 
free. The edges of 
these anas are 
brought in doee 
contact with the 
two surfaces, and 
the angle lathen read off on the graduated arc. A re- 
Meting goniometer consists of a graduated circle sup- 
ported in either a ver- 
tical or a horiaontal 
position upon a stand, 
and provided, first, 
with a more or less 
elaborate arrangement 
for adjusting and cen- 
tering the crystal to 
be measured, so that 
the intersection edge 
shall be exactly in the 
axis of rotation of the 
circle, and, second, 
with one or (better) 
two telescopes; in the 
latter case one serves 
to project a signal, as 
a hair cross, upon the 
surface to be mea- 
sured, and the other to 
observe this signal as 
reflected. The angle 
through which the 

r lusted circle— that 
the crystal— mast 
be revolved to make 
the slgnfll visible, first from one plane and then from the 
other, is the supplement of the true internal angle be- 
tween the two faces. A eontaet-lever goniometer is pro- 
vided with a graduated circle, like the last form, but a 
point connected with a dolloate lever-system takes tho 
place of the telescopes and eye to fix the position first of 
one and then of the other plane. 

goniometric, goniometrical (gd'ni-$-met'rik, 
-ri-kal), a. [As goniometer 4- -io-al] Relat- 
ing io the measurement of angles.— Ooniomet- 
rloal line, the value of a trigonometrical function ex- 



Reflecring Goniometer. 



GonohlaaHdluin of AtkMybta r+ 
tmeen, bearing three hydrocysts, m, a 
gynuphure, b, and tiro andfopbores, 
c. (Enlarged ) 


rionl lino, the value of a trigonometrical function ex- 
pressed by a line of suitablelength relative to an as- 
sumed radius.— Oonlometrioal problem, a problem in 
trigonometry, to be solved analytically or synthetically.— 


3 Amotion. Seefunetion. 

gonlom e tr y (go-ni-om'e-tri), n. [As goniome- 
ter 4- -y.] Thu art of measuring solid angles. 

gonlon (go'ni-on), n.; pi. gonia (-$). [NL.. < 
Or. yuviu, an angle, corner.] The angle of the 
lower jaw; the mandibular angle: chiefly used 
in eraniology. See craniometry . 

Goniopholididm (gd-fti-of-§-lid'i-dfi), ft. pi 
[NL., < QoniophoUs (-id-) + -4dm.] A family 
of amphicoelous crooodilians. typified by the 
genus Goniopholis. The species are extinct. 

QoniophoUs (go-ni-of' 9 -liB), n. [NL. (R. 
Owon), < Gr. yuvla, an angle, + <poVg, a homy 
scale, as of reptiles.] A genus of fossil croco- 
diles with amphicoolous vertebras: so called 
from the angular scales. G. crassidens is the 
Swanage crocodile, found in the parish of 
Bwanage in England. 

Ckmiosoma (gd ^'caa), it. [NL., < Gr. yo- 
vm, an angle, -I- capa, body.] 1. A genus of oo- 
lubriform serpents, of the family Dendrophidm, 
or tree-snakes. G. oxycephalus is a large Bornese 
species, which attains a length of nearly 7 foot. 
— S. A genus of arachnidans. 

goniostat (go'ni- 9 -stat), ft. [< Gr. yuvla , angle, 
4* orardc, verbal adj. of laraaOui, stand: see 
static.] A device for cutting the facets of dia- 
monds. 

Goniogtomata (gfl # ni-os-t5'm&-t|), n.pl. [NL., 
pi. of Goniostoma, < Gr. yuvta. an angle, + erdua. 
mouth.] InDe Bkinville’s classification (1825), 
one of five families of Faraeephalophora, com- 
posed of the genera Solarium and Troehus, in a 
broad sense. 

goniotheca (g 5 # ni- 9 -th 6 # k|), a.; pL goniothecas 
(-sfi). [NL., < Gr. yemia, ah angle, + a 
case.] in the botanical genus SelagineUa and 
its allies, same as macrosporangium. 

goaiotroposs (gd-ni-ot'r^pus), a. [< Gr. yuvta, 
an angle, 4* rpbruv. turn. ] in hot., quadran- 
gular, with two of the angles anterior and pos- 
terior, and the others lateral, in distinction from 
pleurotropous, where the sides occupy corre- 
sponding positions: applied to the stems of 
SelagineUa, etc. 

graiosygomatic (gd'ni-d-zl-g^mat'ik). a. [< 
NL. ponton 4- gygoma(t-) 4 -to.] Pertaining to 
the gonion and to the sygorna. Boo craniometry. 
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gonitis (fifrnl'tis), a. [NL., < Gr. yhv, = E. 
knee. 4* hUs.] In pathol. inflamma tion of the 
knee-joint. 

gonnsH gonnent. Middle English preterits 
plural of gin*. 

gonnent, a. A Middle English form of pirn 1 . 
gonoblagt (gon'o-blfcst), n. [NL., < Gr. yAvog, 
generation, seed, sex (sue gonad), 4- ptomAe, 
germ.1 In WoJ., any cell which takes part in 
reproduction. 

gonoblastic (gon-6-blas'tik), a. [< gonoblast 
4- -to.] Having the character of a gonoblast; 
pertaining to a gonoblast.. 
gonoblasfldia. a. Plural of gonoblasUdium. 
gonoblasMiial (^'6-blas-tid'i-al), a. [< gono- 
blastidi-um 4- -ot.l rortaining to a gonoblas- 
tidium; blastostylar. 

gonoblastidion ( gon - bias - tid'i - on ) , ».; pi. 
gonoblasUdia (41). Same as gonoblastidium . 
gonoblastidimn (gon'o-blas-tid'i-um), a.; pi. 
gonoblasUdia (-£). [NL., < Gr. y6vo c, genera- 
tion, seed, 4* pXooTof, 
germ, 4* dim. term. 
-*<W.] In Uydrozoa, 
an offshoot or a pro- 
cess which boars the 
reproductive recep- 
tacles or gonophores, 
and the bunch of 
gonophoreB so borne. 

When it Is branched, 
and the male and female 
gonophores are borne 
upon different branches 
those bearing the former 
are called atuirophoree , 
those beariug the latter 
mmophoma. The gono- 
nlastidium la called by 
Allman Uaetoityle. 

In A tliorybla, groups of 
gonophores. . . are borne 
upon a common stem, and 
constitute a gonoUaetidi- 
um. The groups of male and female gonophores arobonie 
upon separate branch os of the aonoblfutidiu m (androphorcs 
and gynophores). Huxley, Anat Invert, p. ISO. 

gonocalyces, n. Latin plural of gonooalyx. 
gonocalydne (gon- 9 -kal'i-sin), a. [< gonoea - 
lyx 4 -»we 3 .] Having the character of a gono- 
calyx; pertaining to a gonooalyx. 
gonocalyx (gon-^-k&'liks). n.; pi. gonocalnxcs, 
gonocalyces .(-lik-sez, -kal'i-sez). [NL., \ Gr. 
yAvog, generation, seod, + kAXv£, a cup.] In coiil., 
tlie swimming-boll in a medusiform gnnophore 
which is not detached. 

gonocheme (gon'$-k§m), n. [< Gr. yAvoc, gen- 
eration, seed, + oxfjpa, vehicle*, < l>z civ i carry, 
hold, sustain, freq. of hold, navo: see 
hectic .] Allman’s name of thoso medusa) of 
liydrozoans which produce genitalia, as dis- 
tiugi^shed from blastochomos, which produce 
buds. 

gonoohorifimal (gon^o-ko-riz'mal), a. [< gono- 
chorism-us 4- -at.] Pertaining to gouochoris- 
mus. 

gonochorlfimufi (gon # o-k$-riz / mus), ». [NL., 
< Gr. yfoob generation, sex, + separa- 
tion, < separate: S(K» ehorisisA 1. In 

biol., separation of sex; sexual distinction. — 2. 
In ontogeny , the assumption by a primitively 
indifferent generative organ of the characters 
of the male or female. — 3. In nhylogony, the 
acquisition of distinct sex by different individ- 
uals of a group or species of animals which 
were before hermaphrodite or of neither sex. 
gonococcus (gon-6-kok'us), n.; pi. gonococci 
(-si). [NL., < Gr. ydvog, generation, seed, + 
NL. Coccus, q. v.] A cell (coccus) of the mi- 
crococcus found in and among the pus-cells of 
the gonorrheal discharge. 

Gonodactfte (gon- 9 -dak'ti-lus), n. [NL. (La- 
treille), < Gr. yow f * E. biec, 4 Mutrvfoc, finger: 
see dactyl ] A notable genus of stomatopodous 
crustaceans, related to Squilla, but having tho 
Bubohelate claw without teeth or spines. G. 
chiragra is an example. Their lame are among 
those called glass-shrimps . 
gonof, ® momh (gon 'of), n. [Said to be < Hob. 
gan&oh.n thief, as used by German Jews in Lon- 
don. Regarded as a humorous term for gone- 
off, with an allusion similar to that in the name 
of the “Artful Dodger” in Dickens’s story of 
“Oliver Twist.”] A thief or an amateur pick- 
pocket. [Slang.] 

I am oblifftd to take him Into onstody ; he’s u ebstlnate 
a yoaassgonoph ss X know ; he won’t move on. 
t™**™*" IHtktnt, Bleak House, xlx. 


gonorhynchid 

Gonoleptes (goa-f-lep'tfiz), n. Same as Gony- 
leptus. 

Gonolobns (gf-nol'O-bus), n. [NL., < Gr. y&m, 
seed, 4 Ao/%, the capsule or pod of legumi- 
nous plants: see lobe.] An asclepiadaceous 
genus of twining or trailing perennial herbs or 
woody plants, including about 70 species, all of 


Ljjidt. 

* oil species referred to this genus have been used In me< 
cine. 

gonopb, n See gonof. 

gonophoro (gon'o-for), n. [< NL. gonophorus , < 
Gr. ybvoc f seed, 4- < 0/pf/P=E. bear 1 .] 1. 

In hot, a prolongation of the axis of a flower, 
Injuring the Btamens and pistil uImivo the pe- 
rianth, as in Gynandropsis. — 2. In sool. , one 
of the generative buds or receptacles of the re- 



A. female gonophore* of Athorybm rosmea on their common stem 
or inrnopliofe . a. ovum . h, rndiul cunah. B. male K<mo|>hore. C, 
J>, female fronoplinrcH, eulur^etl i o.^onlul vesicle i b, vitvllus( c, c, 
rndiul cutiultt t d, uuial of nmuubrinl cavity. (Ail umxnifiod.) 

productive elements in tho hydrozoans or zoo- 
phytes. Allman. 

In Ita simplest condition tho ytmnphore Is a more aac-llke 
diverticulum, or ontwnrd process of the body wall. But, 
from this state, the yonuphure presents every degree of 
complication, until It acquires tnc form of a bell-shaped 
body, called, from Its resemblance to a Medusa or jelly- 
fish, a medusoid. Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 116. 

3. In physiol , any accessory organ of genera- 
tion which serves to convoy or detain the gen- 
erative products of the gonads or essential sex- 
ual organs of either sex. Oviducts and spermi- 
ducts of all kinds, as well as uteri, seminal vesi- 
cles, etc., arc gonophores. 

gonophorus (g^-nof'o-rus), n.; pi. gonophori 
(-ri). LNL.] Same as gonirjthoro. 

Gronopladia (gqn- 9 -plas'i-de), n. pi r< (lono- 
vlax (-plac-) 4* -4dm.] A f ami !y of bracliy urons 
decapod crustaceans, typified by tho genus Go- 
noplax i, having a quadrate or rhomboid cara- 
pace, of greater width than length. 

gonoplasm (gon'o-plazm), a. [< Gr. yAvoc, seed, 
4* irtidoya, anything formed, < irMooetv, form.] 
In Feronosporew, that portion of tho protoplasm 
of the antWidimn which passes through the 
fertilization-tube and fertilizes tho ottsphere. 

Gonopl&X (gon'6-plaks), n. [NL., for *gonio- 
plato, < Gr. yuvta, an angle, a corner, + irh&f, 
anything'll at, a plane.] A genus of erabs, typi- 
cal of tnc family Gonoplacidm. G. anfulatus 
is a European species. 

gonopod (gou'^pod), n. [< Gr. yfJvof, genera- 
tion, 4" Truly (non-) = E. foot.] One of the ba- 
sal abdominal feet of certain male crustaceans 
which are specialized as auxiliary reproductive 
organs, as one of the pair of penos of a crab. 
A. S. Packard. 

gonopoietic (gon'o-poi-et'ik), a . [< Gr. yAvoc, 
generation, seed, 4 noirjriKAg f productive : see 
poetic. ] Giving rise to generative products, as 
ova and spermatozoa; generative ; genital: as, 
the gonopoietic organs; a gonopoietic process. 

Gonoptera (gp-nop'te-rtt), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825), prop. *Gonwptcra y < Gr. yuvia, an angle, 
4 nrr/iAv, wing.] The typical genus of Gonop- 
tondw. G. hbatrix is an example, common to 
Europe and North America. 

Gonopterida (gon-op-ter'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < 
Gonoptera + -uket J A family of noetuid moths, 
Tiamed from tho genus Gonoptera , including 
several important genera. Most of them are ex- 
otics, readily recognised by their singularly shaped wings, 
whence the name. The number of legs of the caterpillar 
and the peetlnateneu of the antemue hate no value In tills 
group, though affording good characters In other noetalds. 

Qonopteryx (go-nop'te-riks), n. Same as Go- 
nepieryx. 

gonorhynchid (gon-5-ring'kid), n. A fish of 
tho family GonorhynchuUs. 


Otmorhynchidt 


Ph 


a-$-ring']d-dd), n. 

[NL., C Gimttrhynchus + A family of 

lHOBpondylouH malacopterygian Hslies. typified 
by the genus (Jonorhynchus ; the sandf-euls. 
They arc characterised l»y an elongate form, entirely <*ov 

r Jaw on 


They aro characterised l>y ai7 elongate form, entirely cov- 
ered with spiny scales ; the margin of the un 


tlraly formed by the short IntermaxJIlaries, which arc con- 
tinued downward as thick Ups in frontof the maxi I lari oh ; 
the dorsal flu opposite the ventrala and short, like the 
anal ; and the stomach simple, with few pyloric apfieti- 
dagos. The only known species, < Jotiorhynchu* grryi, Is 
a serai-pelagic flsh of the western Taeitlc and indian 
oceans, and Is called sand-eel lu Mew Zealand. 

Gonorhynchua (gou-o-riug'kus), n. [NL., 
prop, (i omorhynch us 9 , < Gr. yuvia, an angle, + 
ptyx°Cf a snout.] The typical and only genus 
of fishes of the family GonorhynchitUv : ho called 
from the angular produced Hiioiit. 
gonorrhea, gonorrhoea (gon-o-rtVit), «. [LL. 

gonorrhea, < Gr. yovAppma, < yum, Heed, nemeu, 
+ /w/a, a llow, < fair, flow.] in pat hoi a Hpe- 
cific, contogiouH, muco-purulent. inflammation 
of the male urethra or the foniale vagina and 
urethra. It may uImo lie com mi initiated to the 
conjunctival and rectal huicoiih membranes, 
gonorrheal, gonorrhoeal (gou-6-nVal), a. [< 
t gonorrhea, gonorrhoa , + ~al] Pertaining to, 
*of the nature of, or afflicted with gonorrhea, 
gonosomal (gon'o-Ho-niul), a. [< gonosome + 
-rif.J Of the nature ol‘ dr pertaining to a gono- 
some. 

gOUOSOme (goii'o-Mom), ti. [< Gr. yrfw c, genera- 
tion^ seed, + the body.] In tool., a col- 
lective term for the reproductive zotiids of a 
hydrozoan. Altman, 

Zottlda | in llydroida J arc of two kinds; . . . the other 
gives origin to the generative elements— ova and ajier- 
matosoA , and the entire association of these generative 
aodlds is called » gonosome. Paseoe, ZouL dans., p. 21. 

gonospharium (gon-o-sfo'ri-um), n. ; pi. gono- 
sphatna (-ji). [NL.,< Gr. yuvof, generation, 

seed, + t r+nipa , Hphere: gee sphere.'] Bee the 
extract. Also written gonosjaierium. 

Gonosjthena only differ from oogonia In the condensa- 
tion of the protoplasm at the center of the cell, conse- 
quently leaving an empty space between the cell mid the 
protoplasm. 

I* Mavul and Deeaienc, Botany (trans.), p. 961. 
gonoth®ea(gou-d-thG'ktt) ; n.; pi ,goM>thecte{-wi). 


are produced : name an gonangium 

The origin of the reproductive capsules or gonotfowc is 
exactly similar; hut tlieir destination is very different 
W. B. Oarjientrr, Micros., f 620. 

gonothec&l (gon-^-the'kftl), a, [< gono theca + 
•at,] Of, pertaining to, "or of the nature of a 
gonotheca; gonangiul. 

gonosodid (gou-o-zo'oid), w. [< Gr. )6v of, gen- 
eration, + cotha.] One of the reproductive or 
sexual zottids of au asoidiau. 

Oil this outgrowth the forms (goiunooUls) which Iwcome 
sexually mature are attached while still young buds, and 
after the foster forms are set free these reproductive forms 
gradually attain their complete development, and are 
eventually set free and lose all trace of their connexion 
will) the foster tonus. Bncgc. Brit., X Mil. 616. 

gony (go'ni), ft.; pi. gomes (-niz). 1. A stupid 
person; a goose. [Prov. Eng. and U. H.] 

Formerly thoy poked sap-headed nonry* into parliament, 
to play dummy. Nature and Human Nature , p 142. 

2. («) The black-footed albutroHB, Ihomedva ni~ 
grijHis. (b) The young of the short-tailed alba- 
tross, 7). brachyura. 7c) Probably, some other 
very large dark pelagic bird, as the giant ful- 
mar, OsmJ'raga glgantea: a name in use among 
sailors in the northern Pacific. 

•gOBy. [< 1'., NL., -goma, < Gr. •yovla, < •)ova$, < 
ykvee&m, produce. Of. -gen, •genu,] A terminal 
element in some compounds of Greek origin, 
meaning * generation/ 4 production, * os in cos- 
mogony, theogony , etc. 

gonyalgia (gon-i-al<ji-ft), n. [< Gr. ><hw, s E. 
knee, + AXync, pain.] In pathol ., pain in the 
knee. Also gonatgia. 

gonydeal (go-uid'e-al), a, [< gony s (assumed 
stem gonytU) + -rwi/,1 Of or pertaining to 
the gonys or mandibular symphysis of a bud’s 
bill*, gonul: as, the gonydeal eminence; the go- 
nydeal angle. Cones. 

Gonyleptes (gon-i-lop't8z), n. Same as Gony- 
leptus. 

Gonyleptidm (gon-i-lep'ti-d§), ». pi [NL., < 
Gonyleptus + -idw,] A family of arachnids 
with a broad depressed body and spinose palps 
and femora. They resemble Phalangiidm, but tho body 
Is larger and more angular, the legs are leas attenuate and 
shorter, the cephalothorax Is disproporttotially large, and 
the pedipalps are highly developed. The hind lega are 
separate from tho other pairs, and the land are not multi* 
articulate. See out under Phrissit u 
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Gkmylaptni (gon-i-lep'tus), a. [NL., also writ- 
ten Gonoleptus , Gonoleptes, and Gmyleptes; < 
Gr. y6w, m E. knee, + 'Atwr 6q, slim, slender.] 
The typical genus of the family GonytepUdai, 
G, curmpcs is a Chilian harvest-spider or daddy- 
long-legs. 

gpnyoofle (tton'i-M&l), *. [< Gr. y6w, = E. 
knee, + a swelling, tumor.] In pathol , , 
white swelling. See swelling. 
gonyoncus (gon-i-ong'kus), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
y6w, as E. knee, + by iuk, an angle: see angled.] 
Swelling or tumor of the knee. Thomas , Med. 
Diet. 

gonys (gd'nis), n. [NL., first applied to a part 
of a bird’s bill by IR%@f in 1813 ; appar. a slip 
of the pen or a misfitml (simulating Gr. y6w = 
E. knee), and doubtless intended by Illiger to 
be genys, < Gr. ykw$, the chin, = E. chin. See 
aeny&, geneial , genial?.] In omtth., the keel or 
lower outline of the bill as far as the mandib- 
ular rami are united ; the inferior margin of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw. See first out under 
bill . 

At their point of union there is a prominence, more or 
lew marked; . . . thia point la uonys proper ; hut the term 
la extended to apply to the whole line of union of the rami, 
from gony* proper to the tip of tho under mandible. . . . 
The gonys la to the under mandible what the keel la to a 
boat ; It is the opposite of the ridge or culinen of the up. 
per mandible. Cowm, Key to N. A. Blrda, p. 108. 

goober (gtt'bhr). n. [Supposed to be of W. Ind. 
or African origin (f ). ] The peauut, Arachia hy- 
pogwa. Also spelled goulwr. [Southern U. H.] 

From the handling of our orchard crops to raking goo- 
bers out of the ground, there la prolwbly no product more 
easily manipulated or readily marketed titan cocoa. 

U. 8. Cons, liep., Mo. llv. (1886), p. 882. 

Peanuts, known In the vernacular as goobers. 

The Century , XXX VL 770. 

good (ghd), a. and «. ; compar. better, superl. 
best. [I. a. Sc. guid, gude; < ME. good, god , 
< AS. god = OS. god = OFries. add, good, 
guvd, gitd as ML. god, 1). good = MLG. got, 
gut = OHG. got, guot , cot, knot, MHG. guot, 
U. gut =s Icel. gddkr = Sw. Dan. god a = Gloth. 
gods, good. IL n. (a) < ME. gotta, god, < AS. 
god = OS. god as I). good ( het goede) = MLG. 
got, gut = OHG. guot, got, cot, knot, MHG. 
guttt, G. gates (das gate) aa Icel. godhr as Dan. 
gode (et gode) = Sw. goda, n., good (that which 
is good as opposed to that which is bad) ; {&) < 


. good, goodes , godes, < AS. god, pi. 


08. add ss Otties. god, gud, gued as I). „ 

MLG. gdt t aiit aa OHG. guot, G. gut, neut. sing., 
=: loel. goahs, gds = Sw. Dan. gods (orig. gen. 


ante = Goth, godei, f., goodness ; from the adj, 
The adj., which is common Teut., prob. meant 
orig. ‘fit, suitable,’ from a root meaning ‘fit, 
Buit.’ appearing bIbo in gather, together, gad- 
htwK and their co^pates : see gather, eio. Gf. 
OBulg. gotia, fit, time, Hubs, godno, suitably, 
godnuii, suitable. N ot related to god? , q. v. , nor 
to Gr. dyaOdc, good.] I. a. 1. Serving as a 
means to a desired end or a purpose ; suited to 
need or requirement; fit; suitable; service- 
able; advantageous; beneficial; profitable. 

Goods it were yow to a-rayu lu ooohe mauer that wo were 
not aurprioed ne blamed. Merlin (E. E. T. B.X HI* 682. 

It is not good that the man ahould be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 

What were girla good tor bnt to undertake thia tort of 
thing, and aet more important persona free T 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Uentleraau, xxvll. 

2. Satisfactory iu kind, quantity, quality, or 
degree, (oj Ofa kind to give satisfaction orjrieasure ; 



tKiaaeaslng valuable or dealrable qualltlea; gratifying to 
the mlna or the sen sea: aa, a good book; good looks; 
good food ; to bave a good time ; a good deliverance. 

Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit Mat. viL 17. 
If it bo true that u good wine needs no bush,” *tia true 
tluxt a good play needs 110 epilogue. 

Shah, Aa you like It Epll. 
The good things of life are thl 
lenauju or emotional 


whother set 

food, good wines, good poems, ,, 

rootly, as good Instruments of all kinds. 

B. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethics, p. 96. 

(6) Adequate; sufficient ; without shortcoming or defect; 
thorough : as, to give good security ; to take good heed. 

Give, and it shall be given unto you: good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. Luke vl. 88. 

3. Suitable in state or condition; sufficient 
in character or capacity; competent; qualified; 
fit: as, he is good, or his credit is good, for the 
sum required; a horse good for five years’ ser- 
vice. 


supposition. £Mk,M.otf V.,L8. 

4. Of full measure or amount; reckoned to the 
utmost limit; without abatement; full; com- 
plete : as, a good bnshel; it is a pood days jour- 
ney from here. 

This plaoe Is four good hours beyond JabUee. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 17. 
“He [the horse] may drink well/ said the stranger, 
speaking with a Moorish eocent ; “It Is a good year nnoe 
he had fils last draught " Irving, Alhambra, p. 880. 

5. Considerable; more than a little; rather 
large, great, long, or the like: as, a good way 
off; a good deal. 

Sir Tho. Wentworth hath been a good while Lord Presi- 
dent of York. UovteU, Letters, L v. 82. 

There was good pert of the Church remaining, with sev- 
eral pieces of painung entire. 

Maundrsll, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 86. 

6. Not a counterfeit or imitation; real; genu- 
ine; hence, actual; serious: as, a pood dollar; 
in good earnest. 

All his men were easily entreated to oast downs their 
Armes, little dreaming any dnrst In that manner haue 
vied their King : who then to escape himeelfe bestowed 
his presents in good sadnesse. 

Quoted lu CapL John Smith's Works, L 216. 
If they speak In Jest, he takes It In good earnest. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 287. 

7. Competent; skilful; dexterous; handy; clev- 
er; apt: as, a good lawyer; a good workman; 
a good oarsman ; to be good at riming. 

You were ever good at sudden commendations, 
Bishop of Winchester. 8hak., Hen. VIIL, v. 2. 
I did not see many Operas, not being so good a French- 
Man as to understand them when sung. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 170. 
Those who have been long good advocates are not after- 
wards on that account the better judges. 

Descartes, Discourse on Method (tr. by Veitch), p. 67. 

8. Possessing or characterized by moral excel- 
lence; free from evil or wickedness; virtuous; 
righteous; pure : applied to persons, or to their 
nature, conduct, thoughts, etc. : as, a good man ; 
good conduct ; good thoughts. 

Why osllest thou me goodt there Is none good but one, 
that Is, God. Mat. xix. 17. 

I have ever perceived that where the mind was capa- 
cious, the affections were good. Goldsmith, Vicar, xv. 

Allaton was a good man, with a soul refined by purity, 
exalted by religion, softened by love. 

Sumner, Orations, L 164. 
One mast be good in order to do good ; but It Is a oase 
where the fountain is deepened by the outflow of its wa- 
ters. G. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 167. 

Always, then, acts are called good or bad. according as 
they are well or ill adjusted to ends ; and whatever in- 
consistency there is In our uses of the words arises from 
Inconsistency of the ends. H. Spencer, Bata of Ethics, 1 8. 

0. Kind; friendly; gracious; hence, humane; 
merciful; benevolent: as, a good old soul; to 
do one a good turn ; good nature. 

The men were very good unto us, and we were not hurt, 
neither missed we any thing. 1 Bam. xxv. 16. 

Sneer can't even give the publio a good ward! 

Sheridan, The Critic, L 1. 
The door opened, and a half-dressed ewe-milker, who 
had done that good office, shut It In their faces. 

ScoU, Guy Mannering, xxlU. 

10. Fair; untarnished; honorable; becoming 
a virtuous person: as, a good nature. 

A good name Is better than precious ointment 

BooLvILL 

11. Worthy: used in complimentary speech or 
address, as in good sir, good madam, my good 
man, etc. 

Sparkles this stone as It was wont? or is *t not 
Too dull for your good wearing? 

Shot., Cymbellne, SL 4. 
Accord, good sir, the light 
Of your experienoe to dispel this gloom. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 


A rood naBiflliBfla Bee oonseienoe . — A s sM deal. Bee 

deSS^i—A good MEOW. Bee feUow, t-AjSoA ftW. 
Bee/MA— As good as. (a) Equal or oonformame to ; not 
Inferior to In value, quality, or action: aa his word is as 
goodas his bond. 

The stranger he said, “This must be repaid, 

111 give you as good as you bring.** 

Robin Hood end little John (Child’s Ballads, V* 219). 
Haaaan Abou Cuffi was as good as his word In ons re- 
spect Bruoe, Source of the Nila L 78. 

(6) Practically the same as; on the verge of being or be- 
coming, or in an equivalent state to being. 

Therefore sprang there even of one, and him as good «a 
dead, so many as the stars of the sky in multitade. ^ 

You are n married man —or or good ns a married man. 

Charlotte Brents, Jane Eyre, xxtfL 
(0) In effect; by dear implication; pcaottoaUy: aa he ns 



at meeting, a&aslso (ompt pood mo wraw\ along with 
ottMramMMlona, good speed, pood eta. at parting; 
thi original farms being Bam (that ia, I m that yon 
may have\ or 1 vM you, I bid you, or Go d pirn gov— s 
pood dap, evening, eta. 

Tbs Admiral he bid god do*. 

And thon ke do daris that fairs may. 

King Bom (E. B/T. B.), p. 78. 
Good event 

Mar, where la the provost? 

Shak, M. for M., Iv. 8. 
Pack, oloads, away, and welcome, day ; 

Wfthnfiht we beniah borow ; 

Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft, 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Haywood, Song. 

Nor ooold they humour the eaatom of good night, good 
morrow , pood speed; far they knew the night waa good, 
and thoday waagood, without wlahlng ofelther. 

Ponn, Rise and P rogress of Quakers, IL 

Gooddellvarr, anrtlL fldth, fiellowiblp, FHday. See 
the H Wiff , — fesMl lMWtbnw i w«nU fafHw op 

elves : a euphemism In nt*3oaupemWlS ,1 u > rov. Eng. 
andfleotoh.] 

For banting and repairing with the gude neighbours, 
and queene of Elfland, . . . aa ahe had contest. 

Trial tf Alison Pearson, an. 1*88. 

GoodgnUMS. fleemea— Goodfraotoofl. ReopradouM. 
— Good humor. Bee humor.— Good laSk. [Appar.ave- 
riatlon of good Lord , assimilated to alaek. The syllable 
lack has been supposed to stand for lakin, a contraction 
of ladykin, dim. of fadyTwith ref. to the Vlnrln Mary, called 
“Our lady," who waa often Invoked in oauu; bat the ex- 
pression 'good lady* does not seem to have been uaod 
with ref. to her.] An exclamation implying wonder, sur- 
prise, or pity. [Archaio.] 

Mom, Twaa not to be done, Indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip, Good look, you surprise me ! 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iiL 2. 
Te Gods, pood look, is it so dull In Heaven, 

That ye oome pleasuring to Thok'a Iron wood? 

if. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

Good nature, sense. See the nouns.— Good sp eed. 

(а) Good auooess ; prosperity. (6) Considerable rapidity : 
used flUlptloally as an adverb.— flood temper, Tem- 
plar, eta See the nouns.— in good oertalnt, earnest, 
fidtfc, Booth, time, eta 8ee the nouns.— One’s good 
dayit, one’s lifa Karoo. 

Wasting her goodly hew in hearle tearea, 

And her good dapoo In dolorous dlagraoa 

Spenser, F. Q., VL viL 88. 

Oooidl, I am undone : my Joy ia past to this world: my 
good daiss are spent : I am at deaths dare. 

Tsronot in English (1W4). 

The Good Shepherd. SeestopftenL— 1 To be aa good as 
one’s word, to do all that waa promised ; to fuffl an en- 
gagement literally. 

“ Now, Johnle, bo as good as pour word." 

Johnis Cope (Child's Ballads, VIL 274). 
I promised to call upon him . . . when I should paaa 
Bhekh Ammer, which I now accordingly did ; and by the 
reception 1 met with, I found they did not expect Z would 
ever have boon as good as my word. 

Bruos, Source of the Nile, L 148. 

To be good oompany , to get a good offing, to keep 
good hours, to keep a good boost, to make a good 
hoard, etc. see the nouna— To make good, (a) To 
perform; fulfil: as, to make good one’s word or promise. 
That I may soon make good 
What I have said, Blanca, get you In. 

Shak., T. of the S., L 1. 

(б) To oonflrm or establish; prove; verify: as, to make 
good a ohaige or an aoousstlon. 

Thou that hadst the name 
Of virtuous given thee, and mode peed the seme 
Even from thy cradla 

Fletcher, Faithfiil Shepherdess, Iv. 4. 
(e) To provide or supply; make up: as, I will make good 
what la wanting. 

The Oounoell in England . . . appointed a hundred 
men should at the Companies ohaige be allotted and pro- 
aided to eerne and attend the Gonernoor during the tune 
of his gouernment, which number he was to make good 
at his departure. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith’s Works, IL 4a 

(d) To snpidy an eqnlvalent for; make up tor : as, if yon 
sailer loss, I will make it good to yon. 

That alle the cottages that be mad abonto hym be mad 
good of the box, gif he were net of power topale therfbre 
hymaelL English dfids (B. XT. S.X p. 7. 

(e) To maintain; defend; pr e swve Intaot 

111 either die or I’ll make good the place. Drpdsn. 

[He] commanded Lieutenant Parole, Master West, and 
the net to make good the boose. 

Quoted in Copt John Smith's Works, L 816. 

if) To oany into effect ; succeed In making or effecting : 
as, to make good a retreat— To maks good Qhttrt. Bee 
aSwri.— TO Btand good, to be or remain Ann or valid; 
be aa sore or binding as at first : as, his word or; promise 

esswtr»SSfi 

Mm* * 
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It Is a meet nnjost ambition to desire to engross the 
maroftea of the Almighty, not to be content wtthlhe goods 
of mind, without a poesmsibu of those of body or fortuue. 

Sir T. Browne, BeU^oMedki, L 18. 

Cherished peaceful days 
For their own takes, as mortal life’s chief pood, 
And only reasonable felicity. 

Wordoworth, Excursion, IiL 

Our notion of Ultimate Good, at the realisation of which 
it is evidently reasonable to aim, must Include the Good 
of every one on the seme ground that It Includes that of 
any one. H. Sidyurick, Methods of Ethics, p. 800. 

8. That which has worth or desirable qualities, 
and is or may be made advantageous or bene- 
ficial; whatever is adapted and conduces to 
happiness, advantage, benefit, or profit; that 
which contributes to pleasure, or is a source of 
satisfaction ; a good thing, state, or condition. 

There be many that sag, Who will shew ns ony^oodf 

To deny them that good whioh they, being all Freemen, 
seek earnestly and call for, is an arrogance and iniquity 
beyond imagination rude and unreasonable. 

Milton , Elkonoklsstea, vl. 

As far as the distant provinces wore concerned, It It 
probable that the imperial system was on the whole apoorf. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, I. 281. 

3. Advantage; benefit; profit; satisfaction: 
opposed to evil, harm , etc. : os, it does me good 
to near you laugh; it will do no good; hence, 
welfare: well-being: advancement of interest 
or happiness : as, to labor for the common good. 
[In old English sometimes used in the plural.] 


By riohesses ther oomen many gooc 

Chaucer , Talc of Mellbeus. 
Hee meanes no good to either Independent or Presby- 
terian. Milton , Elkonoklastes, xxvL 

He hoped it would be for her good. 

The Sufolk Miracle (Child's Ballads, L 220). 
There Is no good in arguing with the inevltabla 

Lowell , Democracy. 

4f. A personal possession; a thing, or things 
collectively, belonging to one. 

Somtym his good Is drenohed in the see. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Talc, 1. 890. 
When the gode man aye his gode go to so grete mysohef, 


good-dan 

It was assumed . . . that the wiokod are snooessfnl, end 
the good are mistfrabla 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 

TO odor goods*. See color. -Byn. 0. Efeets, Chattels, 
eta ftoo property. 

good (gtld), adv. [< ME. goode as D. good m G. 
g*t = Dan. Hw. godt, adv. ; from the adi. The 
rog. adv. of good is i cell: see nw/A] Well. 

Dwelleth with us while you goode list in Troya 

Chaucer, TroUus, L lia 

AS food, as well 

At good almost kill a Man aa kill #good Book. 

MiUon, Aroopagitica, p. 0. 
The pilot must intend sonic port liefore he steers his 
coarse, or he had a* good leave his vessel to the direction 
of the wiuds and the government of the waves. 

South, Sermons. 

I will provide for you, as I would have done before this, 
but that I thought (the charge* of sending and hasanl con- 
sidered) yon were as good provide . . . I the clothusl thera 
Winthrop, llist New England, 1. 407. 

good (gfid), inter] . That is good : an elliptical 
exclamation of satisfaction or commendation. 

Sir Aylmer half forgot his lasy smile 
Of patron. “Good / my lady's kliisman ! good/" 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

good (gftd), v. t. [< ME. gotten, < A8. godian , 
intr. bo or become good, improve, tr. make good, 
improve, enrich, \ god. good : see good, a. ’In 
dor. 2, Be. also guid, < Sw. goda (= Dan. gjddc), 
manure, dung, appar. lit. make good, i. e., bet- 
ter, improve, < god , good.] If. To make good. 

When riatoes tale was done, then Tullie prest in place: 
Whoee filed tongue with sugred talke would good a simple 
case. Turf/eniUe, An Anav * 


he gsn to be angry, and seide a worde of grete ire, for ho 
yaf to the denell all the remetiant that was lefta 

Merlin (E.E.T. S.), I. 4. 
He that was lately drench'd in llanao’s show'r 
Is master now of neither good nor trust 

Quarles, Emblems, L 9. 

6. pi. Movable effocts or personal chattels: 
articles of portable property, as distinguished 
from money, lands, Buildings, ships, rights in 
action, ote.: as, household goods. 

Also alls the Godes at the Loud bon comoun, Cornea and 
alle other thlngea Mandeville, Travels, p. 179. 

All thy goods are confiscate. Shak, M. of V. , iv. l. 
A book which was the most valuable of all his goode and 
chattels. Southey, Bunyan, p. 87. 

Specifically —6. pi. (a) Articles of trade ; com- 
modities; wares; merchandise. 

Her Majesty, when the goods at our English merchants 
were attacked by the Duke of Alva, arrested likewise the 
goods at the Low Dutch here in England. Raleigh, Essays. 
Tfiey had much adoe to have their goods delivered, for 
bread* 


Answere in Dispiuyae of Wit 

Greatness not goaded with grace is like a beacon upon a 
high tailL Rev. T. Adams, Sermons, L 16L 

2. To manure. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

The husbandman looks not for a crop in tho wild deaart : 
but whero he hath gaodtd and plowed, and eared, and 
sown, why ahoold he not look for a harvest? 

Bp. Ball, Remains, p. 181. 

good-bodiedt (g&d'bod'id), a. Having a good 
figure. Dames. 

Saw all my family up, and my father and sister, who Is 
a pretty good-bodied woman, and not over thiuk. 

Pejn/e, Diary, May 31, 1000. 

good-brother (gbd / brfith'6r), n. A brother-in- 
law. [Scotch.] 

good-by, good-bye (gud-bi 7 ), mterj. [A corrup- 
tion (with change of God - to good-, by confusion 
with good day, gootl den, etc.) of an Elizabeth- 
an E. formula variously printed Godhu, God- 
bffe, Godltwy, God b’w’y, God bwy yee, God buy 
God be wi 1 you, God be unth you , the last 
ng the full formula of which the preceding 
are contractions.] God be with you: origi- 
nally a pious form of valediction, used in its full 
significance, but now a mere conventional for- 
mula without meaning, used at parting. 

Good-bye , proud world 1 I’m going homo: 

Thou art not my friend, and I'm not thine. 

Emerson, Good-By a 
And eo, sir sheriff and priest, good-bye / 

Whittier, The 


U ye think good, give me my prioa Etch. xL IS. 

TO mold a food baton, fee baton.- With a good 
mm, Bssgraoe. 

ft*. 1. That which is desirable, or is an ob- 
joet of dosire. 


some of them were ehainged. aa «. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 898. 

(6) A piece of dry-goods ; a textile fabric : cloth 
of any kind: as, will these pood# (that is, this 
piece of goods) wash ! [Colloq.]— 7. A full end- 
ing or conclusion; a closing act; a finality: 
omy in the phrase for good, or for good and all . 
No, no, no, no. no kissing at all ; 

111 not kiss, till I kiss you for good and all. 

Newest Aead. of Complements. 
Bow though this was exceeding kind in her. yet, as my 
good woman said to her, unlesa she reeolved to keep me 
for good and all, she would do the little gentlewoman 
more harm than good. 

Defoe, Fortunes of Moll Flanders (1788). 

He [Sydney Smith] left Edinburgh far good in 1808, 
when the education of his pupil* was completed. 

Encye. Brit., XXII. 177. 

Allan good. See alien.— Allotment of goods. See al- 
lotment— Collation ofjfoods. SeeeotffMfoa.— Common 

i00< L Be 5 

mrnnUp .— C 

the adjectives.— I 
goods, flee dure.. 

without the person of _ „ 

wealth and friends.— Fancy goods, first good, etc. See 
the adjectives.— For any fOOdt, for any reward; on any 
aooonnt 

Sir Thomas Moore, hearing one tell a monstrous lie, said, 
I would not for any good hears him say his oread, lest It 
should seeme s 11a Copley, Wltfl, Fits, and Fancies (1614)* 
For good. Seed* 7.— God's goodt. See godl.— Goods 
mil duttdfl. or soods. warns, and msndiaiidias. a 
phrase commonly uSe^n^Mtoproperty other than real 
estate.— Gray goods. Bftme as gray cotton (which sec, 
under oottoai).— QrO«n goods, counterfeit greenback*. 
—Internal good, a good residing either in the soul or in 
the body of tne object— Marking of goods. Boo mark- 
ing.—M sasursmsnt goods, flee m eas ur e m ent.— Bio 
good, good or virtuous panona to goMraL 


nunity of goods, flee com- 

is. dsbsntursd goods, flee 

, w JOOds. flee dry-good*-- Dunes Of 
(.—External good, a good situated 
of jhe object for whom it is a good, as 


good-by, good-bye (gtal-bi')i n. and a. [< good- 
by, interjT] I # n. A farewell: as, to say or bid 
good-by; to utter u hearty good-by; when the 
good-bys were said. 

n. a. Valedictory; parting. 

The old Turcoman thereupon gave a shrug and a grunt, 
made a aulleu good-by salutation, and left us. 

R. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 888. 

good-conditioned (gdd'kon-dish^ond), a. Be- 
ing in a good Htutc ; having good qualities or 
favorable BymptoniH. 

good-day (gfid-da'), n. 1. A form of salutation. 
Bee good day, etc., under good.— 2 f. Bame as 
godtmdag. 

good-deedt (gfol-ded'), adv. In very deed; in 
good truth ; indeed. 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 

I love thee not a jar o’ the dock behind 
What lady she her lord. Shak., W. T., L 8. 

good-dent (g&d-den'), n. [In Elizabethan E. 
(Bhakspere, etc.) variously printed good-den, 
good den,gooden. godden, or in fuller form, give 
you good den, Goa ye good den , God (give) you good 
den, contr. Godgigoden , Godigcden ; good den be- 
ing a corruption of good &en , also much iu use, 
a contr. of good even .] A contraction of good 
even ( good Fen), a kind wish or salutation. See 
good day , ate., under good. 

Nur. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nur. Is It gabddenr 

Mer. Tis no leas, I tell you. £AoJr.,K. and J.,iL4. 

We thank yon, gentle boy. Gooden ! 

We must to our flocks agen. 

Sidney, Lara Tricks, Iv. X 


Goodenia 

Qoodenla (gfi-dfi'ni-J). n. [NL. f named after 
Bamuel Goodenough, Bishop of* Exeter and an 
amateur botanist (1743-1827).] A genus of 
Australian herbs and shrubs, type of tho order 
(hMHfamawxr, Thoro are about 70 species. 
Goodanlacem (gfi-do-ni-a'se-S), n. pi. [NL., < 
Goodenia + -«mr.] An order of gamopetalous 
oxogens, closely allied to the Lobeliacctr, und 
belonging with few exceptions to Australia and 
Oceaniou. Wieru arc IX roii era and ationt 200 species, 
herlMtoeous or raroly shrubby. The leaves and the fruit 
of some species ore untoii, and the pltli of Scawola Ktrntgtt 
famishes the ricr-imjwr of the Malay archipelago. 

Goodenovea (gfid-e-nd'vf-S), n. pi. [NU.] 
Hame as G oodcmaeeat. 

good-even, good-evening (gfid-6'vn, -ev'niug), 
n. See good day . gorxt evening, etc., under yood. 
good-faced (gfid'fast), a. Pretty. 

Cto. Shall I liring thee on the way? 

Aut. Mo, uuod-/acrd air ; no, sweet air. 

Shalt., W. T., Iv. 2. 

gOOd-fellOW (gfid 'fel'o), n. 1 . A boon compan- 
ion; a Jolly fellow; a reveler. [Now properly 
written as two words. S m follow, S.] 

It waa well known that Sir Roger hwl lieen a Goadfellmp 
In hl> youth. AecJunn, Suholemaater, p. 6U. 

Lap. I aaaure you, a done fellow , 

Both oloae and acraping, and that ill la the bags, air. 
Bar. A notable guml-Jrlhnr too. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, It. 6. 

2f. A thief. [Old cant.] 

GoodfeUow* be thieves, Heywood, Edw. IV. 

good-for-little (giid'f^r-lit^l), a. Of little ac- 
count or value. 

The little words In thu republic of letters are most sig- 
nificant. The trisyllables, and the rum biers of syllables 
more than three, are hut the good-Jur-little magnates. 

litehardeun, Clarissa Dario we, IV. 298. 

good-for-nothing (gfid'fOr-nuth'ing), a. and n. 
I. a. Of no value or use; worthless; shiftless; 
idle. 

I have not a guest to-day, nor any besides my own fami- 
ly, and you good- for- nothing ones. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 187. 
A good-Jor nothing fellow i I have no patience with him. 

Jane Aueten , Sense and Sensibility, xxx. 

II. n. An idle, worthless person. 

But an nnqueatloiiablo injury i» done by agencies which 
undertake in a wholesale way to foator goud-for -noth \ny*. 

It. Spencer , Study of Hociol., p. 340. 

good-for-nothingness (gfid'fQr-nuth'ing-nes), 
n. Idle shiftlessness ; usedessness. 

These poor families . , . have not kept aucli elaborate 
of their ‘ ' * * 


r good-fvT-nuUiii\yn*M. 

llxehardeon, Pamelu, II. 54. 

gOOd-Hanry (gfid'hon'ri), n. Barno as good- 
King-Utmry. 

good-humored (gfid'hu'inord), a. 1. Charac- 
terized by good humor ; of it cheerful, tranquil, 
or unruffled disposition or temper; actuated by 
good or friendly feeling. 

Tis Impossible that au honest and good-humoured man 
should be a schismatic or heretic. 

Shaftesbury, Misc. Itefleotlous, 11 3. 

I want you to be lu a ohannlug sweet temper at this 
moment l)o be good-humoured now, and let me have two 
hundred pounds, will you! 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, lit 1. 

9. Uttered or done in a pleasant, kindly way, 
without malice or ill nature : as, a good-humored 

* remark. 

good-humoredly (gfid'hfi'mord-li), adr.* In a 
good-humored maimer; in a pleasant, cheerful 

gooilie, w. Bee goody**. 

gOOdinOBB (gfid 'l-nes), n. The quality of being 
“goody” or priggish; canting morality or pi- 
ety. 

The hut. although tinged with something like goodinc**, 
... is not so obtrusive as usual lu liooki intended to im- 
prove children, Athemmim, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 20. 

goodlng (gfid'ing), n. [< yood + -faf/l.j A 
mode of asking alms fonnorly in use in Eng- 

‘ land, and in one form still continued. See the 
first extract. 

To go nifoodim la a custom observed In several parts of 
England ou 8L Inomas’s day ,liy women only, whooskslms, 
ana In return for thorn wish ull that is good, such as a 
happy new -year, dro., to their benefactors, sometimes pre- 
senting them also with sprigs of evergreens. In some parts 
of Surrey and Kent thu custom is thus kept up ; and in 
other countiua ooodvng is the word, among the poor, for 
collecting liefore Christmas what may enable them to keep 
the festival. Todd. 

Thanksgiving ... is not sanctified or squandered like 
Memr Christmas in tho Old World : it has no goading, 
candles, clog, carol, box, or hobby horse. 

S Judd, Margaret, i 10. 

goodiflh (gfid'ish ), a. [< good + -toA 1 .] Pretty 
good; of fair quality, amount, oar degree; -tol* 
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arable: as, goodteh fruit; goodish conduct; a 
goodish distance. • 

1 fetched a yoodieh compass round by the way of the 
Cloven Bocks. R. D. Blackmon, Loras Boons, lviiL 

goodjeref, w. Bee gottfeers. 
good-Kinff-Henry. good-Eiag-Harry (gfid'- 
king-hen r ri, -hari), n. The Chenopodium Bo- 
na*- Henrico*. a European plant (also natural- 
ized in the United States) with halbert-shaped 
leaves, which have a mucilaginous saline taste 
and are used as a pot-herb. Also called good- 
JJcnry. 

goodlesst, a. [ME. godles, poor, without goods 
or property, < AS. godleds , without good, mis- 
erable, < god, n., good, + -Unto, -less.] Without 
goods or property ; destitute. 

Oredy is the godlu. Proverhe of Uendyny, L 117. 

goodlicht, a. A Middle English form of goodly, 
i'haucer. 

goodliheadt, n. r < ME. goodlihede, goodelyhedo ; 
< goodly + -head.] Goodliness ; beauty. 

Of trouthe ground, myrour of goodleyhedr. 

Chaucer, Troilus, U. 842. 
Ho for m May doth other months exceed. 

Ho far in virtue and in goodlihead 

Above all other nymphs lan the bears the roeod. 

Thommm, Hymn to May. 

goodliness (gfid'li-nes), n. If. Goodness. 

To communicate therofuro (not to eucroaoc or reoelue) 
his goodlineeee, lio created tlie World. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 14. 

2. Goodly quality or condition ; beauty of form ; 
pleasing grace; elegance. 

llor goodline** was full of harmony to his eyes. 

Sir r. Sidney. 

What travail and cost was bestowed tliat tho goodline ** 
of the tornplu might bo a spectacle of admiration to all 
the world ! Hotter, Eccles, Polity, v. 16. 

goodly (gfid'li), a. [< ME. goodly, goodlieh , god- 
AB. goalie (= OB. godlxk = OFrias. yodlik 
ss OHG. guotlih , lcuotUih, guollih. M11G. guetlfch 
= Ieel. godhliyr ), good, goodly, < god, good: see 
good and -lyl.] 1. Good-looking; or fair pro- 
portions or fine appearance; graceful; well-fa- 
vored; well formed or dovelopod: as, a goodly 
person; goodly raiment. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is liko a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shak., M. of V., L 8. 

O but they are a gudelie pair l — 

True lovers au ye lm. 

Clerk Sounder* (Child’s Ballads, II. 822). 

Tho King of Norway sent him [King AUiolstanl & goodly 
Ship with a gilt Htem. Baker, Chronicles, p. 10. 

2. Pleasant; agreeable; desirable. 

The spreading bronchos made a goottly show, 

And full of opening blooms was every tiough. 

Drgden , Plower and Leaf, L 106. 

This spacious plot 
For pleasure made, a goodly spot 

Wordnoorth, White Boo of Bylstone, iv. 

3. Considerable; rather large or great: as, a 
goodly number. 

And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands. Shaft., Macbeth, iv. 3. 


good-nlfkt 

that goodman is an aocom. of AS. gunman, a 
man (a once-occurring pbet. word, < jguma, a 
man, a= L. homo , + man, a man, L. Hr), is quite 
groundless. Gf. gtmlwife.'] 1. The man cl the 
house; master; husband; head of a family. 
[Now obsolete, or only in rustle use as two 
words.] 

It the goodman of the house hod known In what watch 
the thief would come, he would have witehed, and would 
not have suffered his house to be broken up 

Mat xxiv. 48. 

Bell my wife site loves not strife, 

Yet ahe will load me If she eon, 

• And oft, to live a quiet life. 

I am forced to yield, though Ime good-man. 

Take thy Old Cloak about Thee. 

How con her old Good-man 
With Honour take her book again ? 

Prior, Alma, II. 

2. A familiar appellation of civility; a term of 
respect, frequently used to or of a person be- 
fore his surname: nearly equivalent to Mr. or 
sometimes to gaffer. It was sometimes used 
ironically. [Obsolescent.] 

With you, goodman boy, if you please. 

Shak., Lear, 1L 1 

Goodman coxcomb the citizen, who would you speak 
withal? B. Jonton, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 2. 

Our neighbor Cole and goodman Newton have been alok, 
but somewhat amended again. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 422. 

good-minded (gfid'mln'ded), a. Amiable ; well- 
meaning. [Bare.] 

Alas, good-minded prince, yon know not these things. 

Beau, and Fl„ Phllaster, lL 4. 

good-moming (gfid'mfir'ningbw. S oo good day, 
good morning, etc.: under good. 

good-morrow (g&a'mor'd), n. [In Elizabethan 
E. ; the same as good-morning, q. v.l 1. Same 
as good-morning . good morning.— 2f. A com- 
monplace compliment; an empty phrase of 
courtesy. 

After this aalyng, the commennltie of Atheneo, which 
hod afore condemned him, were sodainly stricken ogoine 
in lauo with hym, and soled that ho waa on honest man 
again and loued the cltee, and many gale good moroum*. 

UdaU , tr. of Apophthegms of Enomuo, p. 876. 

She spoke of the domoatlcoll kind of captivities and 
drudgenea that women ore put unto, with many such good 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 67. 


good-natured (gfid'na'tqrd), a. Having a good 
disposition; naturally mild in temper; easily 
acquiescent. 

A man who is commonly called good natured is hardly 
to be thanked for anything he does, because half that is 
acted about him is done rather by sufferance than appro- 
bation. Taller , No. 76. 

In that same village . . . there lived many years since 
... a simple good-natured fellow, of the name of Bip 
Van Winkle. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 46. 

Tho most good-natured host began to repent of his ea- 
gerness to serve a man of genius in distress when he heard 
His guest roaring for fresh punch at five o’clock in the 


guest roaring for 
rning. 

■BVXL Graeiotu, Kind, etc. See benignant. 

good-naturedly (gfid'na'tfird-li), adv. In a 
good-natured manner; with good nature or do- 
cility. 

good-natnredness (gfid'na^rd-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being good-natured; good 
temper. Talfourd . 

goodness (gfid'nes), it. [< ME. goodnesse, god- 
ucsse, < AB. gddnes (ss OHG. *guotna8si, o/itnas- 
si, MHG. guotnisse), < god, good : see good and 
-ncssJ] 1 . The state or quality of being good, in 
any sense; excellence; purity; virtue; grace; 
benevolence. 

Wherof be non tyke in any other Jttiee, nether In qu&- 
tyte, goodne*, ne plente, and specially In goodne* of wyne. 

Sir It Guyiforde, fylgiymage, p. 47. 

They [certain fishes] eeerae the same, both in fashion 
and gundneue. Copt John Smith, Works, H. 188. 

The only ultimate Good, or End in itself, most be good- 
ness or Excellence of Conscious Life. 

H. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethics, p. 86a 

2. [Orig. with ref. to the divine Goodness— 
that is, God.] In exclamatory use, a term of 
emphasis; “gracious”: as, my goodness! no: 
for goodne*# sake, tell me what it is. [Golloq. ] 

For goodne**? soke, consider what you da 

Shak., Hen. V11L, ill. U 

Qoadnm knows, I oonld, if I liked, be serious. 


a pu 

morning. Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 


Wo leave it [philosophy] in possession of quite as goottly 
s realm as that In which our metaphysical predecessors 
would fain have established it 

J. Fite, Connie Philos., I. 27. 

goodlyt (gfid'li), adv. [< ME. goodly, godly, 
godli, gudely, godliche (=s OHG. gmtlicho, MHG. 
gnotliehc , guctliehc ) ; from the adj. : see goodly, 
«.] 1. In a good manner; gracefully; excel- 
lently; kindly. 

If tliou 1>e so bold as alle burneg tellen, 
Thou wyl grant me godly the gomon that I ssk, bl ryjjt 
Sir Gawayne ami the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 272. 


It was her guise oil Straungers goodly so to greet 
Spencer, F. q>, 11. xii 


xii.60. 

2. Well; properly. 

Love, agenis the whlche that no man may 
Ne oghte ek, goodly xnsken resistance. 

Chaucer, Troilus, lit 080. 
To her guestes doth bounteous banket dlght, 
Attempred goodly well for health and for delurht 

Spenser, F. H, n. xi. 2. 

3. Conveniently. 

Tlmmns earl of Kent, 1897, willed his body to be buried 
ss soon as it goodlieh may in the abbey of Brune. 

Test VetusL, p. 189. (Maree.) 

goodman (gfid'man or, in sense 1, gfid'man'), 
h. ; pi. goodmen (-men). [Common in E. dial, 
use, also contr. gomman (cf. gommer for good- 
mother, gammer, gaffer*, for grandmother, grand- 
father), < ME. godeman (tr. L. paterfamilias ) ; 
< good + man; lit. tho worthy or excellent 
man, the adj. having become conventional 
and merged with the noun. The supposition 


the excellence of s being who obeys 

the mend law.— Natural good ns ss . the excellence of a 
thing which satisfies the reasonable desires of man. 
good-night (gfid'nit'), n. Bee good day, good 
night, etc., under good. 

He . . . sung those tunes to the over-aeutehed huswives 
that be heard the counts whistle, and swart they wart 
hit fanciet, or his good-nighte. Mok., t Hsu. IV., lift. A 



good-nowt (g&d'non), toerj. [Not prop.* com- 
pound, but a phrase, good, now , the now being a 
continuative adv.; ef. the eimilar phrase mil, 
now.] An exclamation of surprise, curiosity, 
or entreaty. 

Good now, lit down, and tan me. Shak., Hamlet, L L 
Qood-naw/ good-now I how your devotions Jump with 
mine! Dryden. 

goods (gtd«), »• ph See g ood, «.,5andfl. Good., 
in oomposItUm, ooonn in British use in referenoe to good* 
In transit— that is, freight; in the United States, freight 
Is used la such compounds. 

goods-enfine (gudz'en'jin), n. An engine used 
for dniuir gooda-trains. fEng.] 
gOOdahipttg^i'Bhip), n. [ME. goodschtpe; < good 
+ ^pT] Favor; grace; kindness. 

And for the goodtehipe of this dede, 

They graunten him a lusty made, 
was**, MS. Boo. Autlq., 184, 1 117. (Halliwell.) 

), n. A shed for storage 
on a dock; a dock-ware- 

i'tr&n), a. A train of goods- 
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3. The spot or lafayette, a solenoid fish, Lios- 
tomus mnthurus : moro folly called Capo Mag 
goody . 

goody-bread (gtid'i-bred), ». Same as cracknel 
broad (which see, under cracknel ). 
goodyeart, goodyearst, w. Corrupt forms of 


goods-ehed (gflek'shed), n. A shed for storage 
at a railroad-station or ( 


w (gfldz'truk), n. A railway-truck 

Tor carrying goods. [Eng.] 
gooda-wagon, goods-van (gflda'wag'gn, -van), 
n. A goods-truck. [Eng. J 
good-tempered (gfld'tem'pOrd), a. Having a 
good temper; not easily irritated, 
goodwife (gfld'wlf '), ». ; pi. goodwives (-wlvz'). 
[< good + wife, woman. Cf. goodman and house- 
wife.'] The mistress of a household; woman 
of the house: correlative of goodman. 

Bid not goodvdfe Keech, the butcher's wifq, come in 
then, sod rail me gossip Quickly? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 

When the goodwife'* shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing thro' tho loom. 

Macaulay, Horatius. 

The pleasant good-wife put our potatoes upon the Are to 
boll. B. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 490. 

good-will (gfld'wil'), n. [= MLG. gutwille (cf. 
OHG. guotwilligi) = Icel. gddhvild, gddhvili = 
OI)an. godvilje, good will.] 1. Benevolence; 
friendly disposition; ohoerful acquiescence: 
now usually, and properly, as two words. Bee 
will. 

The praise of an ignorant man is only good-will. 

Steele , Spectator, No. 188. 

He [James IT. 1 set himself, therefore, to labour, with real 
good-will, but with the good-will of a coarse, stem, and ar- 
bitrary mind, for the conversion of his kinsman. 

Maeavlay , Hist. Eng., vL 

A Zulu slays an ox to secure the goodwill of his deed 
relative's ghost, who complains to him in a dream that he 
haa not been fed. U. Spencer , Erin, of Soclol., 1 878. 

2. The degree of favor enjoyed by a particular 
shop or trade as indicated by its custom. Spe- 
cifically— (a) In law, the advantage or benefit which is 
acquired by an establishment, beyond the mere value of 
the capital, stock, funds, or property employed therein, in 
consequence of the general public patronage and encou- 
ragement which It rocelvos from constant or habitual cus- 
tomers, on account of its local position or common celeb- 
rity, or reputation for skill, or affluence, or punctuality, 
or from other accidental circumstances or necessities, or 
even from ancient partialities or prejudices. Story , J. (b) 
Friendly influence exerted with tho view of transferring 
the custom of any ahop or trade to a successor; the right 
and title to take up a trade or busfnoaa connection, pur- 
chased of an outgoing tenant or occupier. 

gpodyMghd'i), a. and n. [< good + dim. -y 1 .] 
1. a. Weakly good in morals or religion ; char- 
acterized by good intentions or pious phrasing 
without vital force ; pious but futile ; namby- 
pamby: often reduplicated, goody-good , goody- 
goody. 

One can’t help in his presence rather trying to justify his 
good opinion; and it does so tire one to be goody and talk 
sense. Charlotte Bronttf, VlUette, lx. 

The art did n’t consist either of the water-color stadias 
of the children, or of goody engravings. 

The Century, XXXVL 198. 

EL pi. goodies irir). A sweetmeat; a bon- 
bon: most frequently used in the plural. 

It was In rhyme, even, that the young Charles should 
learn his lessons. . . . At this rate, all knowledge is to be 
had in a goody, and the end of it is an old song. 

JL L. Steveneon, Charles of Orleans, 

« r® (gfld'i), a.; pi. goodies (-ix). [Also 
ie ; a reduction of goodwife. Cf. hussy, 
contr. of huswife, housewife.’] 1. A term of 
civility spelled to women in humble life: as, 
goody T) obson. 

Old Goody Blake was old and poor. 

Wordsworth, Goody Blake and Harry GUI. 

2, In some colleges, a woman who makes beds, 
sweeps, and takes general care of students’ 
rooms. [U. 8.] 

The Q oodie e, hearing, oease to sweep, 

And listen, white the oook-mslds weep. 

TheBsbeUiai. 


The good yean shall devour them, flesh and fell, 

Ere they shall make us weep. Shak „ Lear, ▼. 8. 

Goodjera (ghd'ye-rf), n. [Named from John 
Qooayer , an early English botanist.] A genus 
of low terrestrial orchids, with a creeping root- 
stock and a tuft of basal leaves, the stem bear- 
ing a spike of small white flowers. There are 26 
spool es, distributed through the northern hemisphere, 8 of 
which are North American. They usually have the leaves 
prettily reticulated with white veins. Q. repent , the rat- 
tlesnake-plantain, is found In moist woods through north- 
ern Eurone. Asia, and America, 
goody-good, goody-goody (gftd'i-gad, gdd'i- 
gfturi), oTSame an goody 1 . 

Goethe used to exclaim of goody-goody persons, “Oh I If 
they had but the heart to commit an absurdity ! ” This was 
when he thought they wanted heartiness arid nature. 

S. Smile t, Character, p. 282. 

His recorded answer to the life assurance official who 
talked goody-goody to him seems to mu the result of a mis- 
take on both sides. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 485. 

goody-goodylim (gfcd'i-gud'i-izm), u. The con- 
dition or character of one who is goody-goody, 
goodyshlp (gfid'i-ship), n. [< goody* + ship.] 
The state or quality or a goody. [Ludicrous. J 

The more shame for her goodythip, 

To give so near a friend tho slip. 

S. Butler , Hudllnras, I. lit 617. 

gOOgCf, n. and v. An obsolete form of gouge. 
gOOgUi (gtt'gul)* a. [E. lnd.] An Indian name 
for (a) several burseraoeous gum-bearing trees, 
especially of tho genus Commiphora; (a) gum; 
bdellium. 

googwamck (gOg'war-uk), n. [Australian.] 
The mottled honey-eater or brush watMe-bird 
(A. carunculata ) of Australia, a melliphagine 
bird of the genus Anthochwra. 
gool 1 (gtfl), n. Same as goold, 2. 
gool 9 (gttl), n. [Avar, of goto*. ] 1. A ditch.— 
2. A breach in a sea-wall or -bank; u passage 
worn by the flux and reflux of the tide. Crahh. 
goold (gttid), a. 1 . Au obsolete or dialectal va- 
riant or gold. Specifically — 2f. The corn-mari- 
gold: same as gold, 6. 

The winter goold* is aowen in this moonc, 

That loveth weet solute and gravel londu. 

PaUadiut, Husbondrle (K. E. T. ft.), p. 191. 

With Boses dlght and Oooldt and Daffodillies. 

Spenter, Colin Clout, L 889. 

gOOldie (gttl'di), n. A variant of golds. 
gOOldfl (gflldz). n. The plural of goold, 2, used 
as a singular in Great Brituin. Also, corrupt- 
ly, guiUs. 

gool-ftrench (g«l'french), n. A corruption of 
goldfinch . [Devonshire, Eng.] 
goom 1 (gflm), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of gum?. [Still heard in tho United States.] 
goom^t, n. [Early mod. E., also gome, gom; < 
ME. goom , gome, < AS. guma , a man, » 08. 
aumo, sometimes gomo = OKnes. goma (only 
in comp, breidgoma , bridegroom) = D. - gom 
(only in comp, oruidegom , bridegroom) = OHG. 
gomo, MH (It. gome, gume, gumme , a man, G. -gam 
(in comp. brauUgam ) = lcel. gumi, a man,= 8w. 
-gum (in comp, brud-gum) = Dan. -gom (in comp. 
ontd-gom) as Goth, guma, a man ; Teut. stem 
•rtf untan- m L. homo ( homon -, honnn -), OL. hemo 
( hemon -), a man: see homaac, homo, human. 
A different word from groom*, q. v.] 


A man. 


Kytiges A Erles Echon 

Tncs wen ; A many another goom 


(por^nnt (gfl'r^-nut), n. Same as oola-nut. 
uborUAf (Sborka (g^r # kji), n. A member of 
the dominant, race in the kingdom of NepAL 
The Goorkhaa are of Hindu descent, anil -speak a Sanskrit- 
to dialect- They wore driven out of KajnutaiiA by the 
early Mohammedan invaders, and gradually approached 
Nepal, which they conquered in 17U8, after a long atrug- 
gle. Home of the neat troops in the Anglo-IndJau army are 
recruited from the Goorkhaa 

gooroo (gtt' ril), n. Au English spelling of guru. 
goosander (giHBanMar), w. [Spelled gossandvr 
in Drayton; artificially formed, < goose + (g)a)t- 
dcr, in imitation of NL. merganser (Gesner), < 
L. mergus, q. v., + a user, goose.] Same as mer- 
ganser. 

gOOflS (g0»), n. ; pi. geese (gos). [Early mod. E. 
also goooe, gose, Sc. guse . < ME. goos, gos (pi. 
gees, ges ), < AS. gos (pi. ges) = D. gam = MLG. 
gos, gas, LG. gos, gas , gaus (pi. gose) as OHG. 
gam, cans, MHG. G. guns = led. gas as Sw. 
yds as Dan. gaas as Goth. k pans (not record c«l, 
out inferred from the derived 8p. ganso, m.. 
gansa , f.: seo ganza) as L. ans-cr (orig. *hans-er) 
as Gr. (ong. T) as OBulg. gust s= Slov. 
gos s a Serv. dim. guska = Bolietn. hus as Pol. 
g?s as Little Buss, hus sa Buss, gush = Uth. 
zunsis, ettsis as Lett, sum as Skt. hausa (> Hind. 
bans), a goose. Ir. goss is of E. origin. Tho -s 
seems to be merely formative, the stem pan- 
appearing in the related words gander and aan- 
net, q. v. As to the use of goose for a tailors’ 
smoothiug-iron, ef. G. gam, a lump of melted 
iron, the term being used like tho equiv. E. pig 
and sow ; the equiv. F. gueuse (whence appar. 
Sw. gos, or perhaps < Sw. gdsf) is a different 
word. Ill-judged attempts have been made to 
derive goose, in tho sense of ( a silly person,’ 
from another source, on the ground tliat the 
popular notion as to the stupidity of the bird 
is erroneous, “it being only ignorance of tho 
darkest hue that ventures to portray the goose 
as deficient in sagacity or intelligence” (Corn- 
hill Mag., VIII. 2011) ; but popular notions are 
often based on ignorance. Hence goosvlina, 
gositng , goshawk.'] 1. Any bird of the family 
Anatidatand subfamily Amentia;, of which there 
ore about 40 species of several genera, as well 
as different varieties of the domesticated bird. 
See phrases below. Geese are technically dlstln- 

S ulKliod from swans and from ducks by the combina- 
on of feathered lores, reticulate tarsi, stout hill high at 
tho bAse, and Biinpie hind too. The nook is shorter than 
In swana and usually longer than In ducks ; the sexes are 
usually similar, contrary to tho rule among ducks. Geese 
stand higher and walk liettcr tlian ducks; as a rale they 
are less decidedly aquatic and more herbivorous, the oera 
being more highly developed in oonsoquenoe. Geese have 
a peculiar ory or call known as hunktna, and also utter a 
id Ml ng sound. The flesh of most geese is highly esteemed. 
The tamo goose iu all its varieties is supposed to be de- 
scended from the greylag or common wild goose of Eu- 
rope, A. fern*; hut some other related species may have 


....... _ nay hi 

contributed to the domestic stock. The pure-white va- 
riety is entirely artificial, and not related to f 
geese of the genus Chen. The male 

1 the young of either sex yodiny. 


ft ret of astaat, A the beste, 

Thea were at ilia Feste. 

Arthur (ed. Kami vail), 1. 166. 

A scornful gom. Middleton, The Widow, l 2. 

goomp&in, goompana, goomplnee (gtfm'pfin, 
gtim'pa-na, gAra^i-nS), tt. The Odina Woaier, 
an anacaitiiaceouB tree of tropical India, the 
heavy wood of which is used for railroad-ties 
and other purposes. It also yields a gum which 
is used in cloth-printing ana in medicine. 

goonch (gduch), n. [Anglo-Ind. ; cf. Hind, gun- 
cha, a bud, blossom 7] A Hindu name for the 
seeds of the Indian licorice, Abrus precatorius. 
See Abrus. 

gOOT (g6r), n. [Anglo-Ind., < Hind, gur (pala- 
tal r). j 1. The East Indian name for the con- 
centrated juice or syrup of the date-palm, Phoe- 
nix dactylifera, a kind of coarse or half-made 
sugar. Also called jaggery.— 2. Same as deig- 

gooral (gd'r&l), a. Same as gorah 


i the 

The male of the goose is railed 

gander, and i 

The tame get* ... bo heuy in fleiugu, gredi at their 
mete, A diligent to theyr rest. 

Babeet Book (K E. T. 8.), p. 299. 

We say in English, As wlso as h gooer, or as wise as her 
mother's aperen string. 

udall , tr. of Apophtliugms of Rnuunus, p. 118. 
Observing from tho gno*« on the tablo, and the audit-ale 
which was drollng In the loving cup, tliat It was a feast. 

F. W. Farrar , Julian Home, p. 261. 
llte goom Is worshipped in ('eylon 

Sir J. Lubbock, orig. of Civilisation, p. 188. 

2. A silly, foolish person; a simpleton: in al- 
lusion to tlie supposed stupidity of the domes- 
tic gooso, inferred from its somewhat clumsy 
appearance and motions. 

A puny tllter, tliat spurs Ills horso but on one side, 
breaks his staff like a noble goom. 

Shak., As you Like it, ill. 4. 
Lady P. [to HotapiirJ. Go, ye giddy gvote. 

Shak.,1 Hen. IV., ill. 1. 
Called herself a little goote in the simplest manner pos- 
sible. Thackeray. 

Some people thought him % goote, and some only a boro. 

J. S. Le Pawn , Tenants of Mallory, xlJ. 

3. A tailors’ smoothing-iron: so called from 
the resemblance of its handle to tho neck of a 
goose. 

Come in, tailor ; hero you may roast your goote. 

Shak., Macbeth,* 1L 8. 
You 

Will carry your goote about you atm, your planing-lron 1 
B. Jonton, New Inn, iv. 2. 
They had an ancient goote; it was an heirloom 
From some remoter tailor of our raoe. 

0. W. Holme*, Evening, by a Tailor. 

4. A game of ehanee formerly common in Eng- 
land. It was played on a card divided into small compart- 
ments numbered from 1 to 62, arranged iu a spiral figure 



wound a central open apace, on which, at the beginning 
of the game, the stakes were laldsand during the game 
any forfeits paid. It was played by two or more persons 
with two dice, and the numbers that turned up to each 
designated the number of the compartment by which he 
might advance his mark or counter. It was called the game 
of goose Imcauae at every fourth and fifth compartment 
in succession a goose was depicted on the card, and, if the 
throw of the dice carried the counter of the player on a 
goose, he might move forward double the actual number 
thrown. Strutt 

The twolve good rules, the royal game of gtmar. 

QoldanUth, Dm. Vil., 1. 2351 

5. A piece iwed in the game of fox and geese. 

To play this game (fox and geese] thero are seventeen 


California, V. 8.] (See also t s nwkfm t M an pee a s, 
brentgoose, ehannefyooes, erenaAgoass, embergooae, fen> 
goose, kelp-gooes, marsA-goom, mud p e w , prair i e g o o se, 
rain-goose, reef-goose, mow-gooes, n w ws p e w, t re e goose, 
upland-gooee, ware-gooee.) 

goo m (gte), V- <•! pret. and pp. goosed, ppr. 


pieces, called greet, . . . and the fox in the middle. . . . 
The business of the game la to shut the fox up, so that he 
cannot move. Strutt, Sparta and Pastimes, p. 41b. 

goose,, a pure-bred variety of the goose, with a 

beneath the lower mandible. The general color is gray, 
darker above than beneath the body. Thu beak and the 


darker above than beneath the body. Thu beak and the 
knob are black, and the shanks of a deop orange color. 
- Ammer-gOOM. Am ember gouar.— Bald goose the 


-Ammer-fOOflO. Ace emiter gouer.- 


white-fronteu goose, Anscr albifron*. — Baavgooue. Same 
as barnadti I, 1. [Essex, Eng. |— Bar-beaded gOOM, An- 
Bass-goose, solan- 


str indicus, an Asiatic species. - 


IpOSO, names of the gannet, Sula hosanna.— Bay-fOOSS, 
the common wild or gray goose. (Texas, U. S.J— Black 
goose, the brent-goosu. [Essex, Eng.]— Bins or UUO- 
wlnged goose, or blue snow-goose. Ana rr or Chen cas- 
rvlmmrn, a North Aniuriean goose closely related to the 
snow >goosu, and liy Home coiiNlderuil specifically identical, 
bnt having a variegated plumage In which bluish gray is 
contrasted with white Alhocallod Who uutwp.— Bremen 
MOBS. Hatno as Kmbttm pntm.— Canada gOOSS, Bemi- 
ela eanadewmt, the common wild goose of North America, 
gray with black head, neck, feet, and tail, and lanre white 
cheok-patohos and tail coverts. Hoe out under Bornida. 
—Chinese goose, a gonaetA naer or CygnopeU cygnoidaa) 
somewhat resembling a swan in form, often aeon in do- 
mestication. It Is a native of China and oilier Asiatic 
countries. Ilicru are two kinds, the brown and the whits. 
The variety is distinguished by a curious hump at the base 
of tho beak. Hee out under Cygnopaia.— Clatter-goose, 
the brunt goose: so oallod from its noisiness. [East Lo- 
thian. 1— Common gray or Wild aooeo. (a) The Can- 
ada goose, Aunt icla eanmlmaia. [UT 8. J Alio called bay- 
gooes , bustard, black-headed goose, Canada trrent , rravat- 
gooas, honker, and reef-gouae. (b) The European graylag- 
goose.— Oorn-gooee. name as bean-goose. J Local, Kng.| 


(footing. f < goose, a,] To hiss at ; hiss down ; 
condemn by hissing. [Slang.] 

He was gooaed last night he was gooaed the night be- 
fore last, he was gooaed to-day. Helms lately got in the 
way of being always gooaed, and he can’t stand It 

Dickens, Hard Times, vi. 

goose-arse (gfis'jlrs), n. A low, sharp-sterned, 
schooner-rigged vessel) used in and about the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

googebeak (gtts'bdk), a. A dolphin: so called 
from the shape of the snout. 

gooseberry (gos'- or gtta'ber'i), a. and a. [Early 


than 1570 (Levins); < goose + henry 1 ; prob. 
so called according to the common custom of 
naming plants, often without any obvious 
reason, after familiar birds and beasts; of. 
goosebUl , goose-corn , goosefoot , goosegog, goose- 
grass , goose-tansy , goosetongue , duckweed, crow- 
foot, crowberry, cowberry , cow-grass , cow-pea, 
etc. In another view, there is an allusion to the 
rough bristly surface of the berry, the compari- 
son being similar to that in goose-flesh, goose-skin. 
According to Skeat, gooseberry is prob. an accom. 
of an assumed *groseberry, < *grose , represented 
by E. dial, groeer, ^s.grosertjgrossart,groset,gro- 
zet (Bee groeer), + berry 1 . There iB no evidence 
to support tiie conjecture that gooseberry iB an 


score: fromtheresmblaneeofthesMo-iikarkO 
to an egg: called in Great Britain ndsudf e-egg, 
and in the United States sometimes a round a. 

The Hew York players presented the Boston men with 
nine unpalatable cow toga In theirTbase- b aH] content on 
the Polo Grounds yesterday. New York Times, July, 1880. 

goose-fish (gtts'fish), ft. The fishing-frog or 
angler, Lophius piscatoriue. [Local, New Eng- 
land.] 


the contraction of the erector muscles of the 
superficial hairs (arreetores pilorum), and in- 
duced by cold, fear, and other exciting oanaes. 
Also called goose-skin (and in New Latin cutis 
aneerina ). Bee 


genus Vhenopodiwn : so called from 
the shape of the leaves.— 8. The formation of 
the facial nerve in spreading Into a leash of 
nerves in three principal divirions after its exit 
from the stylomastoid foramen : translating the 
technical term pes anserinvs— gpq goo— foot, the 
Sueeda maritime, s fleshy ohenopodlioeous pleat of Silt 
jnarshes. 

goose-footed (gtts'f&t'ed), a. Web-footed : ap- 
plied, for example, to the otter, 
goosegog (gtts'gog), n. A gooseberry. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

goose-gr&u (gtts'grAs), n. 1. Cleavers, a spe- 


— Egyptian goose, a species of tho genus Chenolopex. - 
Bmbden goose, A flue variety of domuetle goose with 

pare-whlteplumagoaiidorange beak and legs.— Emperor t ^ ^ - ^ M Y 

r ie. Hmrrnfiertrr . — Eskimo gOOSO, Hutchlna’s gowm. b«tog [fruit of , th ? ,is la native of Europe , 

John Itiehardaon Fllght-gOOSO, llutoliins’s goose. ai»d Aria. It is cultivated extensively in northern Europe, 
J. J. Audubon. | Maine, it 8.]— Fox and geeee. Bee but succeeds only moderately in America; and many varie- 
/wi.— Oambo goo—a kind erf spur-winged goc*S Pice- ties have been produced, the fruit differing In rixe. color, | 
troptrrva gainb^naia.~-QnylS^-gOO§e. too graying.- and^aity.aswdlaslribairineM. l^o wfld goMebenJm 
GfUK&ea goose, the Chinese goose or swan-goose : a mis- et North America include several species, the fruit of which , 
nomor.— Horra goose, the brent-goose : so callod from » rarely eaten. 

the numbers that frequent Horra Bound. Yarrr.ll. Also All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of 
Boris goose. |8hetland isles. J - Hutohlns’s goose, Bet this age shapes them, are not worth a gooseberry. < 

niola hutekinei, a North Amerioan goose closely reacm- Shah, 2 Hen. IV., L 2. 

bllng the Canada goose, but smaller and with fewer tall- Q . * •n_ ______ , _ 

urs. Also oalled viakaehieh and gooee-brant.— Lag- A per son, a gOOBCCap. Goldsmith. 

I. the graylag (which see).— Laughing goote, the Amerioan gooseberry, Of Jamaica, the HsterotrieAum 
-Iroiitad g.w»: m oidlud from aSooiSormatlin of »<»»».» melMtomMoou. riirub boring >Uuk tato, 
mIl whub Miggofai Rriunhur.— L mmt Canada or berry. — ButndOl or Writ Xndlm foowlmry. thefa- 
ilrtld goo^HutohlVi?. I goSk-UaS gSSatbo «*»> amlmUa, .OHtMmniriirnbbevingui edible berry, 
ion ahridnSko which frequent* tho link* or wndy "iSSEf H 1 . 6 • n^lve 

k [Orkney Mhui<k.l-]lMlmn (OOM, the .now- bxmljal Amerim, oulUjated in India and eliewhere for 

. O. 1'nimlmU. [Newport, B, l“u. 8.’)- Moth. r fr nlt. whloh lt wmeUmes made into a nraanre.- 
ft no It, the great black petrol or giant fulmar of Ooorobeny trnlt-wozm See/riot-worm.— Old gOOM- 
Suslflo. Hee pslrei.— Palntid gOOM, the emperor berry, a pfiraae of no deUnlte meaning, naed to Enmor- 
: k> called from Pallaa'a nameofUio bird. Awmrmc- oua omrfiiiU or oompariaon, and probably origiMtlng aa 
Ftnk-footod gooee, A,u*r brnhyrhwhw, a in- 

n apeclea: a book-name.— Qulnk (OOM, the brent- tony (that. U. to play the detdl, to create great oonfnakm); 

, GSwaUum. [Prov. Sng.T-BodgooM,theanow- to lay on like eid peoMkerry. [Slang.] 

: so celled from the color <rf thebUland foot Alex. She took to drinking, left off working, sold the fund- 


tlie fruit, or to tho pncklos on the bush itseir; 
of. tho G. name yto<Ari5e<Tc,lit. < pri«ldebe^^y , ), 
+ berry 1 .’] I, n.; pi. gooseberries (-iz). 1. The 
berry or fruit of a plant of the genus Rihes, or 
the plant itself; in hot., a general term for the 
species of the genus Rioes which belong to tho 
section Grossiuaria, as tho name currant is ap- 
plied to those of tho section Ribesia . They sre 
thorny or prloklv shrubs, and the fruit is usually hairy. 
The common cultivated gooseberry, Ribs* Onmularia , 


common 

places. 


gooaegog (gds'gog), n. A gooseberry, pprov. 
Eng.] 

goose-grass (gtts'grAs), n. 1. Cleavers, a spe- 
cies of bedstraw, Galium Aparins.— 8. The ail- 
verweed, PotcnHUa Anserina. — 3. The darnel, 
Rromus mollis. — 4. The doorweed, Polygonum 
aviculare. 

goose-green (gfis'grfin), a. or n. Of ayellowish- 
greennue like that of a young goose, or the hue 
itself. 

A delicate ballad o’ the ferret and the coney, . . . 

Another of gooaa-graen starch, and the devil. 

B. Joruon, Bartholomew Fair, tt. L 

SOOM-gaU (gflB'gul), ». Soe gulP. 
gooaa-Eawkt (gtts'hik), n. Bee goshawk. 
goosa-heiriffot.n. The goose-grass Galium Apa 
fine , Cole, Adam in Eaen. 
goose-herd (gfis'hird), n. [Also prov. Eng. goz- 
eerd.] One who takes care of geese, 
goose-house (gfis'hous), n. A parish cage, or 
small temporary prison. [Prov. Eng.] 
goose-mussel (gfis'mus'l), n. A barnacle. Bee 
Anatifa and Lepae . 

gooseneck (gfis'nek), n. 1. Naut . : (a) A sort 
of iron hook fitted to the inner end of a yard or 


little wild goose, 

common sheldrake 


rests grinning.— Lesser Canada or 
utohins's goose.— Links goose, the 


ika which frequents tho links or sandy 
r islands. I— Mexican goose, the snow- 
nbull. [Newport, K. 1., U. S.) - Mother 
the great black petrel or giant fulmar of 


WtFB goose, the great black petrel or giant fuliusr of 
the raciflo. Hee petrel.— Painted goose, tlie omporor 
goose : so called from Pallas's name of Uiu bird, A naer we- 
tua.— Pink-footed goose, Anacr broehyrhynehun, a Eu- 
ropean species: a book-name.— Qulnk goose, the brent- 
goose. (f.Swainaon. [Prov. Eng. f— Bedfgoose, t he snow- 
goose: so called from th^oolor erf thebilland feot Alex. 
Wilaon, 1814 [Hew Jersey, V. a]— Sebastopol goose, a 
ourlous variety of domestic goose, many of the feathers 
of which ore curled and spindly twisted.- Bkselgoose, 
the common sheldrake, Todoma eomuta. C. Swaineon. 
[Scotland. | — Sly goose, the common sheldrake, Tadnma 
eomuta * so calfea from its craftiness. lOrkuey islands.] 
- Bol&n-Igoose. See baae gooae.— Sound on the goose, 
orthodox as to opinions and sentiments; on tlie popular 
side of apolitical, moral, or social discussion. [Slang, li. 8.] 

Ter seek for political flaws la no uae ; 

His opponents will find he is sound on the goose. 

Providence Journal, June 18, 1867. 

Spectacled goose, the gannet or channel -gooso : from 
the appearance of the Imre lures. [ Local. British. ] — Bpur- 
Wlnged goose, ouo of several geese of thegenns Plectrop- 
terua.—TeXMM goose, the snow-goose. G. Trumbull |New 


She took to drinking, left off working, i 
tore, pawned the elothea, and played old gt 



Gooseneck of a Spanker-boom. 


Jersey, U. 8.1 -The goose hangs wgt [a slang phrase, 
•aid to havo bam orig. "the goose hanks high, ! e., it 
cries (and tiles) high : wild geese fly higher when the wea- 
ther is flno or promlsos to be fine 1 1 he prospects are bright; 
everything is favorable.- To 000k OUTS gOOSS. See 
cooki . —Tort ois e-shell goose, the European white-front- 
ed goose : so called from the speck! od belly, rireland.1 
—Toulouse goose, one of the largest and boat varieties of 
tho domestic goosey with the plumage of the upper parts 
In different shades of grayish-brown, and the under parti 
white. Tho legs and beak are of a duU-aalmon oolor.— 
Wavey or wavy goose. 8amo as wavey.— White 
brent-goose, the inow-goose. [ Western xr. 8.]— Whlte- 
oheeked goose, a booms with white cheeks, as most 
nmoles of the genus Bernida which are common in North 
Amerloa; a cravat-goose ; specifically. B. leucoparia.— 
White-fkoed gooee, the white-fronted gooaai [British.] 
-White-fronted gooee, a goose which hai the base of 
tho bill of the adrifaurraunded by whiter as A. albMhm* 
at Europe, or the very similar A. garnbdi of North Amm 
lea.— White-headed gooee^the blue gooee.— Wild- 
goose chase. See ehaeei.— Winter gooee. Hutchins's 
goose. J. J. Audubon. (Maine, U. 8.J* yfflow-legged 
gooee, the Amerioan white-fronted goose. (San ‘Ilcgot 


You should have a tea-stick, and take them rdogs] by 
the tail . . . and lay on like old gooseberry. 

U. Kingsley, Hlllyan and Bartons, lxll. 
Otnhrite gooaebtrry, the Phyllanthua diatichua, a eu- 
phorblaeaous shrub <rf Java, cultivated in the tropica, its 
acid fruit being naed for pickling.— TO play goose- 
berry. to accompany other persons, as loven, for the 
sake of propriety. [CoUoq.l 

II. a. Relating to or made of gooseberries: 
ah. gooseberry wine.— Gooseberry fboL an old Eng- 
lish dish made of pounded gooseberries ana cream. See 
fools, 2 .—Gooseberry wine, a kind of wtne made in 
Great Britain from gooeebernes. It is of pleasant flavor 
when properly prepared. 

gooseberry-moth (gtfs / ber i, i-m6th), n. Same as 

tuagptc-moth. 

goosebillt. n. Same as goose-grass. 1. 
goose-bird (gfis'bSrd), n. The Hudsonian god- 
wit, LtmosahamasHoa . [Local, New England.] 
goose-brant (gfisn>rant), ft. Borne as Mulchings 
goose. J. P. Leach. [U. 8.] 
gooseoapt (gfis'kap), ». [< goose + cap, taken 
for 'head.’ Cf. madcap.] A silly person. 

Some of them prove such gotm-mpt by going thither, 
that they leave themselves no more feathers on their 
backi than a goose hath when she la plucked. 

The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garnsr, L MX 

Not take me into a bond! as good as yon shall, good- 
man goosseap. Middleton, Michaelmas Term, iL A 

gooee-com (gfis'kdm), n. A species of rush, 
Juncus sguarrosus. 

googe-egg (gfiB'eff), it. In athletio and other 
contests, a sero, indicating a miss or failure to 


boom, for temporary attachment to a clamp of 
iron or an eye-bolt. ( b ) A davit. — 8. In mack., 
a pipe shaped like the letter B; a flexible cou- 
pling. 

A conducting tube, oalled a goose-neck, which It re- 
sembled in shape, placed on the mouth of the tubing at 
the top of the [flowing] well, oonduoted the oil to the 
wooden reoeivlng tanks. Cons and Johns, Petrolla, p. 16ft. 

8. A nozle with a universal joint used on a 
fire-engine stand-pipe— Quarter-torn googsnsok, 
a pipe-coupling with a bend of 90”, naed to oouneot a 
nolle with a discharge-pipe. 

googe-pimples (gtts'pim'pla), ». pi. The pim- 
plos or goose-flesh. 

gooiiMtalJl (gfls'kwil). ft. One of the large 
feathers or quills of tho goose, the barrels of 
which are out to make writing-pens. 


which are out 


iting-pens. 


gOOflary (gfi'sriM), n.; pi. gooseries (-is). 
goose + -cry.] 1. A place for the keepin 


[< 

goose + -erg,] 1. A place for the keeping of 
geese. — 8. Silliness or stupidity like that at- 
tributed to the goose. 

There will not want divers plains and solid men . . . 
who wfll soone look through and through both tho leif 
nakednesse of your Latinising Babartan, and the flntoafl 
goosery of your neat Sermon-actor. 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 

googg ikin (g8s 'akin), ». 1. The ridn of a 

S — 8. A kind of thin soft leather reeem- 
the “chicken-skin” used for gloves lu 
tter part of the eighteenth century. 

The ladim [at the hunt of Beat* Monday, MW all wore 
a y o o sssMftundwdrem. Meats Mm yS * Meek, XL4ML 


r Holiday, ISM] all wore 
mSy S byMs&,U.4ML 
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8. Suae «i goose-flesh. • 

Hir teeth chatt e r ed In her head, and her ekln began to 
riae into what is vulgarly termed «NMWa 

Mies Perrier, Inheritance, IL 
fO Oie gtap (gfls'step), w, Milit., the marking 
of time by raising the feet alternately without 
making progress. rEug.l 
gOOflO-tan^fi^tan^i^ n. Silverweed. Also 
called goose-grass. [North. Eng.] 
gOQgejtol^M (gte'tung), n. The sneesewort, 

gOOM-Wingtd (gfis'wingd), a. Naut . : (a) Hav- 
ing, as a course or topsail, only one clue set, 
the middle of the sail and the other cine being 
securely furled, (b) Having, as a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel running before the wind, the fore- 
sail get on one side and the mainsail on the 
other: an epithet applied also to the sails. 
Also wing-ana-wing. 

goosey-gander (g5'si-gan'd6r), n. [< goosey , 
dim. or goose, + gander . Cf. the 44 Mother 
Goose” rime , 44 Goosey, goosey , gamier, whither 
dost thou wanderf ” etc.] 1. A childish term 
for goose or pander.— 8 . A blockhead. [Golloq.] 
That goosey-gander A1 wright Macmillan’s Mag . 

gOOtt, ft. A Middle English form of goat. Chau- 
cer . 

gOO too (gd'tfi), a. [Jamaica negro speech.] 
One of two species of fish found on the coast of 
Jamaica. One, the edible gootoo, is a species 
of Scarus ; the other, the sand-gootoo, a species 
of Tetraodon. 

gO-OUt (go'out), n. Some as gout a, 3. 
gopo (gdp), v . i . ; pret. and pp. goped, ppr. gap- 
ing. [Cf. Ioel. gopi, a vain person. Bee gop- 
pish.] 1 . To talk loud.— 8 . To snatch or 
grasp. 

gOph*r(g$'fto) l ii. [A partly phonetic spelling 
(prop .gofer, as in another sense: see gofer) of 
F .gaufre, a gopher, a name applied among the 
French settlers in America to any small bur- 
rowing animal, so called from its honeycomb- 
ing the earth, being a particular use of gaufre , a 
honeycomb, a waffle, formerly gauffre, goffre, > 
E. gauffer , goffer, crimp, etc.: see goffer, and 
wafer, waffle.] 1. One of the pouched rats or 
pocket-gophers, sundry species of the rodent 
family Geomyiate and genera Geomys and Tho- 
momys . Bee these words, and cut under Geo- 
myidas.— 8 . One of the spennophiles, burrow- 
ing squirrelB, or ground-squirrels of tne family 
Smuridaj, subfamily Spermophilinas , and genera 
Cynomys , Spermophilus , and Tamias. The ani- 
mala of the genua Cynomye are prairie-dogs. (Sec prairie- 
dog.) The apermophilea are of numerous species lu the 
western United States and Territories, such as & 18 4in*a- 
tvs, 8. franUini, S. riehardeoM , etc. See cut under Sper- 
mnphuus. 

8 . The Testudo (or Xerobates) Carolina , a tor- 
toise from 12 to 15 inches long, of gregarious 
nocturnal and fossorial habits, abundant in the 
southern Atlantic Btates. The borrows are dog to 
the depth offerers! feet These tortoises lay eggs about 
as large as those of pigeons in hollows at tne month of 
the barrow. 

4. A Bnake, Spilotes coupcri . Also called gopher- 
snake.-— 5, in some parts of the southern United 
States, a plow.— 8 . A kind of waffle. See 


mniUh (gop'Ui), a. [App»r. < ffope + 
jEroud; pettish. Ray. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
gqnur&(g&'p&»r§),*. [E. Ind ] In India, espe- 
cially in the soi.fi, a pyramidal tower over the 
gateway of a temple. Also gopuram. 

The oblong rsths were balls or portioos with the Bud- 
dhists. and became the goyurae or gateways which are fre- 
quently —Indeed generally— more important parts of 
Draridlan temples than the vlmanaa themselves. 

J. Fergusson , Hist Indian Arch., p. 832. 

guraeeo (g$-rak'$), n. [E. Ind.] Tobacco pre- 
pared with aromatics in the form of paste, 
smoked in hookahs by the natives of western 
India. 

goral (gd'ral), n. [E. Ind.] A kind of goat- 
anteloafB, Antilope or Nemorhtvdus goral , inhab- 
iting the Himalaya mountains, it hai abort, coni- 



Goral, or Goat-autelope ( NemorhadHs gvrai). 

cal, Inclined, recurved born a, and short fur of a grayish- 
brown color minutely dotted with black, ilio cheeks, chin, 
aud upper part of the throat being white. Tho goat-ante- 
lope of Japan Is similar. Also gwrral. 

goraxny, gourami (gd% gii'ra-mi), n. [Java- 
nese.] A fish of the genus Osphrotnenus (O. 
ol/ax) and of the family Anabantidw or Laby- 
nnthibranchidw. It Is a native of China and the Malay 
archipelago, but Introduced into Mauritius, where it has 
multiplied rapidly, and Into the West Indies and Cayenne. 
Its flesh Is of excellent duality and flavor , In Java It la 
kept In jars and fattened on water-plants. It Is deep In 
proportion to its length, and the dorsal and anal flna have 
numerous short spines, while the first ray of the ventral 
is protracted into a filament of extraordinary length. It 
Is one of the few fishes that build neats, which it does by 
interweaving the sterna and leaves of aquatic plants. 

gorbelliedt (gdr'bel'id), a. [< gorbeHy + -e<V. 
Cf. gorrel-bcUied.] Big-bellied. 

1 Trat. O, we are undone, both we and ours, for ever. 

FdL Hang ye, gorbeUied knaves: are ye undone? 

Shot., 1 lieu. IV., 11. 2. 

O tis an unconscionable vast gorbeUied Volume, bigger 
bulkt than a Dutch Hoy. 

Nash, Haue with you to Baffronwalden. 

gorbellyt (g 6 r'bel # i), n. [= Sw. dial. g&rNilg, 
a fat paunch ; < E. gore 1 , ME. gore, gorre , filth, 
dirt (=a Hw. dial, gar, Sw. gorr, dirt, the con- 
tents of the intestines: see gore 1 ), 4- belly (= 
Sw. bdlg).] A prominent belly ; also, a person 
bii ' 


Gordoal* 

Gtordi&n (gto'di-pi), a. and n. [< L. Gordius, 
a. (nodus Gordius , the Gordian knot), < Gor- 
dius, < Gr. r tifultoc, a king of Phrygia.] L a. 
Pertaining to Gordius, the first king of Phrygia 
(father of Midas, called by some the first king), 
or to an inextricable knot tied by him— Gordian 
knot, (a) In Gr. legend, a knot tied by Oordlus in the cord 
that connected the pole and the yoke of the ox cart In 
which he waa riding when he or his aou Midas wss chosen 
king of Phrygia. It was so Intricate as to defy all attempts 
to untie it; and theoraclu of the temple in which the cart 
waa preserved declared that whoever should succeed in • 
undoing it would become master of Asia. Alexander of 
Maoedon solved tho difficulty by cutting tho knot with his 
•word, and the oracle waa fulfilled. Hence the phrase la 
applied to any Inextricable difficulty ; and to cut f*c Gor- 
dian knot, or the knot, la to overcome a difficulty In a bold, 
trenchant, or violent way. 

Sin and shame arc ever tied together 
With gordian hunts, of such a strong thread spun, 

They cannot without violence be undone. 

Webster, Devil's Law -Case, U. 4. 

The knot which you thought a Gordian one will untie 
itself before you. Jeffers on, Correspondence, I. 280. 

(b) In her., a name sometimes given to tho Navarre knot, 
or the figure of interlinked chains which forms the bearing 
of the kings of Navanre. 

II. w, [/. c .] If. A complication ; a Gordian 
knot. 

An Insolent, 

To cut a gordian when he could not loose it 

Chapman , Hussy d'AmboIs, lv. 1. 

My title 

Needs not your school-defences, but my sword, 

With wlilcn the gordian of your sophistry 
Belug cut, shall show tli' imposture. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, L 1. 

8 . [< Gordius + -aw.] A hairworm ; one of the 
GordikUv. 

gordian (gflr'di-an), v. t. r< Gordian , a., in al- 
lusion to the Gordian AmoA] To tie or bind up ; 
knot. [Only in the following passage.] 

Lucks bright enough to make me mad ; 

And they were simply t/ordtan'd up and liralded, 
Leaving, lu naked comeliness, unMiadod, 

Her pearl round cars, white neck, and orbed brow. 

Keats , Endymlon, L 

gordii, w. Plural of gor dim, 2. 

Gordlfda (g5r-di'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Gordius 
4- -idee.] A family of neinatoid worms; tho 
hairworms. They have on elongated filiform body with 
a ventral cord and without oral papilla*, the mouth and 
anterior part of thu alimentary canal obliterated in the 
adult the paired ovaries and testes opening with the anus 
near the posterior end of the body ; the tall of the male 
is forked, without aplculei. Also Qvrdiada, Gordiaeea. 

In the young stage they live In the body cavity of pre- 
,nd are provided with a mouth. At the 


gophar (gfi'ftr), v.i. r< gopher, n.] In mining , 
to begin or carry on mining operations at hap- 
hazard, or on a small scale; mine without any 
reference to the possibility of future perma- 
nent development. Such mine-openings are 
frequently called gopher-holes and coyote-holes. 
[Pacific States.] 

gopher-man (gti'f&Mnan), n. A safe-blower. 
[Thieves’ slang.] 

gopher-root (go'fdr-rtft). n. A low rosaceous 
shrub, Chrysobalanus cmongifoUus, with exten- 
sively creeping underground stems, found in 
the sandy pine-barrens of Florida, Georgia, and 
Alabama. 

iO^unHmake (gfi'fftr-snfik), n. Same aa go- 

Spilotes ooupsri, inhabiting the Gulf states and Georgia, 
. . . is of a deep black, shading into yellow on the throat. 
It Is known by the negroes as the indigo- or gopher ^snaks, 
. . . sometimes reaching the enormous length of ten feet 
Stand. NaLHitL, m. 867. 

gptihir-WOOd(gd / ftivwM),n. [< Heb. gdpher,* 
mnd of wood not identified, 4- E. woodf.] 1 . 
A kind of wood used in the construction of 
Noah’s ark, according to the account in Gene- 
sis, but whether cypress, pine, or other wood is 
a point not settled. 

Nike thee aaark of gopherwood. Gen.ri.lA 

8 . The yellow-wood, CladrasHs Unetoria, of the 

United States. 


having a big belly. 

The belching gor-beUy hath well nigh killed me. 

A. Brewer , Lingua. 

gorbuscha (gdr'bfish-B), w. A kind of salmon, 
Gncorhynchus gorbuscha. Also garbusa. 
gorcet (gdrs), n. [< AF. gorse, OF. gorge , < L. 
gorges, a whirlpool: see gorge.] A pool of 
water to keep fish in; a weir. Wriphl. 
gorcock (gfir'kok), n. [< gor - (origin obscure ; 
supposed to be orig. gorse, but perhaps of Gael, 
origin : of. Gael, gorm, a groen or grassy plain, 
or gort , standing com, a garden, a field t) + 
coclc 1 .] The Scotch moor-cock, red-grouse, or 
red-game, Lagopus scotum . Also garcock . 

The gor-ooek nichering flew. Hogg, Witch of Fife. 

gar-crow (gftr'kro), n. [Also gore-crow ; < gore l, 
filth, dirt, carrion (see gore 1 ), + crow^.] The 
common carrion-crow, Corvus corone. Also gar- 


dntory insects, and , 

pairing time they pass Into tho water, where ther 

sexually mature. The embryos, which are provided with 
s circle of spines, bora through the egg membrane, mi- 
grate Into Insect larvie, and there encyst. Water beetles 
and ottier predatory aquatic insects eat ... the encysted 
young forms, which then dovelop In the body cavity of 
thoir new and larger host to young Gordii dee. 

Clans , Zoology (tnuis.), L 868. 

GorditLS (g6r'di-UH), tt. [NL., < L. Gordius 
(sc. nodus), the Gordian knot, in allusion to 
the complex 
knots into 
which these 
animals twist 
themselves: 
see Gordian.] 

1. The typi- 
cal genus 
of thread- 
worms of the 
family Gordi- 
idee; the hair- 
worms or 
hair-eels. A 



Ihr Young Variable Gordius, after escaping 
fruin tho egg, highly niagnlhutl. 
ii, thr worm beginning to protrude the oval 
the first circle of booklets border. 


apimrfitus ; S, t 

mg the u*llar reflected, and protrusion of the 
second circle of booklets and the style , t , com- 
plete |»rotruslon of both circles of booklets and 
die style. (After l^ldy ) 


It was formerly distinguished from the rook, which feeds 
entirely on grain and Insects, by the name of the gor or 
Pennant, Brit ZotiL, The Carrion Crow. 


The black blood-raven and the hooded gors-erow sang 
among yere branches. 

Blackwood's Mag., June, 1880, p. 888. 

gprdt, n. Same as gourd. 

GtordMtCiA (g 6 r-di-&'s§-tt), n. pi [NL„ < Gor- 
dius, q. v., 4 -aeea.] Same as Gordiidce. Sie - 


bold. 1843. 

fordlaoaan (g 6 r-di-A'sf^n), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Gordiaeea or Gordiida. 

IL tt. A gordian or hairworm, 
gordiaoeoui (gdr-di- 6 'shius), a. Same as gor- 
diaeean. 

GordiAdB(g 6 r-dl' 9 -d 6 ), n.pl Same as Gordtida. 


common spe- 
cies Is called G. 
aquations. Ttu^e 
creatnraa arc so 
■lender that they 
are popularly supposed to be animated horse-hairs, or to 
be produced from horse-hairs which fall into the water. 
8 . [/. c. ; pi. gordii (-{).] A species or an indi- 
vidual of the genus Gordius; a gordian. 

Gordonift (g 6 r-dd'ni-$), n. [NL., named after 
James Gordon , a London nurseryman of the 

18th century.] 
A ternstrmmia- 
ceous genus, of 
two species, 
very ornamen- 
tal evergreen 
shrubs or small 
trees of the 
southern Unit- 
ed States, with 
large white 
flowers. Tho lob- 
lolly hay, G. Laeianthus, la found near the coast from Vlr- 
gliua to the Mississippi, and Its light, soft, reddish wood 



Flower of Gsrtkmfa pubtsesru. 



» 


Gardenia 

Is used to some extent In oablnet-work. 0. pubeseens 
(also known ns PranHinia), original# from near the Al- 
tamaha river, Georgia, is now known only In cultivation. 
gore 1 (gor), #. L< ME. gore, gtnre, mod. tilth, < 
AH. gor, (lung, dirt, = OIIG. MIIG. gor , mud, = 
Ioel. Norw. Oban. //or, gore, the cud in animals, 
the chyme in men, as Sw. gorr, dirt, matter, 
pus, Hw. dial. gdr f dirt, the contents of the in- 
testines (cf. 1). goor, dirty, nasty, rusty, sour, 
etc.); nrob. akin to Icel. pom, pi. garnar, gar - 
Mr , £ut», and further to E. yam, L. him, gut, 
herma , hernia, Gr. a string of gut, a cord: 

see yam, herma, chord, cord^.] 1. Dirt; mud. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. Blood that is shed or drawn 
from the body; thick or clotted blood. 

They will he all on a gore of blood, most sad and griev- 
ous to behold. 

N. Morion, New England's Memorial, p. 176. 
Altars grew marble then, and rock'd with yore. 

Pope, Essay on Man, lit 204. 

gore 3 (gtir), n. [Formerly also goar; = Ho. 
gatr, pare, < ME. gore, garv, a gore of doth, also 
a garment, < AH. gdra, a projecting point of 
land, = OFrios. pare, n gore of cloth, a gar- 
ment, ss D. geir, a gusset, gore, = MLU. gore, 
a point of land, a gusset, = OHO. goro , MHG. 
gSre, a wedge-shaped piece of cloth, a promon- 
tory, G. genre , a wedge, a gusset, gore, = Ieel. 
geiri ss Norw. gnre = ODau. gere, a gore of cloth 
or of land, < AH. gar, etc., u spear: see par 1 ; cf. 
par*, t/.] 1. A relatively long and narrow tri- 
angular strip or slip; a projecting point. Specif- 
ically — 2. A triangular piece or tapering strip 
of land. A gore is often a small tract which, commonly 
by error hi description of the boundaries or in their loca- 
tion In surveying, fails to Ihj included in the possession, 
maps, or muniments of two or more tracts, or ulthor of 
them, which would otherwise be adjacent. Gores may also 
be produced by various other exigencies in the surveying 
or division of land, os the diagonal crossing of streets In a 
city, the divisional Hues or variations of soil on a farm, etc. 

I wasn't bom in any town whatever, but In what New 
Englanders call a yore, a triangular strip of land that gets 
left out somehow when the towns are surveyed. 

G. W. Sean, forest Jtunes, p. viL 

Comers of the fields which, from tholr shape, could not 
bo out up into the usual acre or half-acre strips, were 
sometimes divided into tailoring strips pointed at ono end, 
and called gores," or “ gored acres." 

Seebohm, Eng. Vll. Community, p. fl. 

3. In Maine and Vermont, and fonnorly in 
Massachusetts, an unorganized and thinly But- 
tled subdivision of a county. — 4. A triangular 
piece or strip of material inserted to make 
somethin g { as a garment or a sail, wider in one 
part than in another; especially, in drexsmak- 
a long triangle introduced to make a skirt, 
wider at the bottom or hem than at tho waist. 
Bee goring, 

Tho balloon ahsll consist of a specific number of yore*, 
or sections. Workshop Jleccipts, 1st sur., p. 188. 

5f. Apart of the dress; hence, the dress itself; 
a garment. 

An elf-queene shal my loiutnaii bo, 

And slope under in yyovrr. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 78. 

6. An angular plank used in fitting a vessel’s 
skin to tho frames.— 7. In her., a charge con- 
sisting of two curved linos, one from the sinis- 
ter chief point, the other from the base middle 
point, meeting in an acute angle in the middle 
of the fosse-point. Also called gusset.— Under 
goret, under the clothing ; Inwardly. 

Geynest under yore [ ■ fairest of form], 
llerkne to my roun. 

Alisoun (Lyric HotigsX L 87. 

Glad under gore. Wright , Lyric Poetry, p. 20. 

gore 9 (gdr), v. t . ; pret. and pp. gored, ppr. gor- 
ing. [< gora~, «.] 1 . To shape like a goro; cut 
or treat so as to form a gore. — 2. To furnish 
with a gore or gores, as a dress-skirt or a sail. 
gore 3 (gdr), *'■ t, ; pret.. and pp , gored, ppr. gor- 
ing. [Not found in ME. or AS., and perhaps 
formed directly from gim ~, a projecting point, 
and only ult. < AH. gar, early ME. gar , a spear: 
see gore*, gar*.] 1. To pierce ; penetrate with 
a {minted instrument, as a spear or a bom; 
wound deeply. 

If an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die. 

Ex. xxL SB. 

Both any hid sin yore your conscience? 

Beau, and PL, Knight of Malta, L 8. 

He's like Giles Heathertap's mild boar ; ye need but 
shake a clout at him to make him turn and pore. 

SooU, Rob Roy, xxL 

2f. To scoop ; dig. Davies, 

Mountains being only the product of Noah’s flood, where 
the violence of the waters sggested the earth yoared out 
of the hollow valleys. Fuller, Ch. Hist., lx., Bed. 

gorti (go-rfi'), a. [< gore* + -A] In her, 
as gored. 
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goraUll (gdribil), n, [Not found in ME. or 
AS. ; < gore*, nit. AS. gdr, a spear, + M2 1 .] 
The garfish. [Local, Eng.] 
gored (gdrd), a. Inker,: (a) Composed of con- 
vex curves larger than in invected. (0 ) Bound- 
ed by a line as in (a). Also goared, gorS, gory, 
— Fssssgorsd. Same as fern ammOL Bee /esse. 
gore-strike (gor'strfik), n, Naut., a stroke 
which does not reach as far ab the stem or 
stern-post. 

gorge (g6i -j), n. [< ME. gorge, tho throat, < OF. 
gorge, the throat, gullet, F. gorge, tho tliroat, 
a narrow pass, a gorge, as Pr. gorga , gorja = 

■ 8p. 0 O*ja s It. gorga, gorgta, the throat, 
gullet (ML. gorgia , the throat, a narrow pass, 
ML. gorga, gwrga, a whirlpool), < L. purges, a 
whirlpool, an abyss. Cf. L. gurgulio, the gul- 
let; Skt. gargara , a whirlpool, a redupl. form 
< V gar f swallow. Cf. gargle l, gargoyle, gurgle , 
etc.] 1. The throat; the gullet. 

He with him cload. and, having mlghtle hold 
Upon his throte, did gripe his gory so fast, 

That wanting breath him downe to ground he coat. 

Sponsor, kf, Q., VI. iv. 22. 

They haue oertaine Sea-Crow es or Cormorants, where- 
with they fish, tying their gorge* that they cannot swallow 
the fishes which they take. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 487. 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain-foam. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art, 

Hence— 2. That which is swallowed or is pro- 
vided for swallowing ; the material of a meal. 

What though? because the Vulturs had then but email 
pickings, shall we therefore go and fling them a full gorge f 
Milton, Apology for Hmeotymnuus. 

3. The act of gorging: inordinate eating; a 
heavy meal: as, to indulge in u gorge after long 
abstinence. [Colloq.] — 4. A jam; a mass 
which chokes up a paBsago : as, a gorge of lojgs 
in a river; an ice-gorge.— 5. A feeling of dis- 
gust, indignation, resentment, or the like : from 
the sympathetic influence of such emotions, 
when extreme in degree, upon the muscles of 
the throat. 

So insolent and mutlnoua a request would have been 
enough to have roused tho gorge of the tranquil Van T wil- 
ier himself. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 448. 

6. In arcA.: (a) Tho narrow part of the Tuscan 
and Homan Doric capitals, between the astra- 
gal above the shaft or the column and the echi- 
nus ; tho necking or hypophyge. It is found also 
in Bomo provincial Greek Doric, as at Ptestum. 
See cut under column, (6) A cavetto or hollow 
molding. — 7. A narrow passage between steep 
rocky walls ; a ravino or defile with precipitous 
sideB. 

Downward from his mountain gorge 
Stopt the long-hair'd long-lieardod solitary. 

Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 

8. The entrance into a bastion or other out- 
work of a fort. See cut under bastion,— 0. In 
masonry, a little channel or up-cut on the lower 
side of the coping, to keep the drip from reach- 
ing tho wall ; a throat. — 10. The groove in tho 
circumference of a pulley.— Ilf. A pitcher of 
earthenware or stoneware. Also gcorge. 

In the year 1684 Mr. John Dwight established a manu- 
factory of earthenware known under the name of white 
gorges. 

Faulkner, Hist Acct of the Parish of Fulham (Morryat). 
To bear full gorget, In falconry, sold of a hawk when 
"ullfea, and refused the lure. 7 


He forged himself habitually pi table, whk$ %ida him 
Boos, and gave him a dim and bloafcd eye and flabby 
ChmrlotU Syre/L 


she was full-1 


Nares. 


No goake prevallee, shoe will not yeeld to might, 

No lure will cause her stoope. she beares full gorge. 

T. Watson, Sonnets, xlvlL 

TO have the gorge rise, to be filled with disgust or in- 
dignation. 

Now how abhorrod my Imagination is: my gorge rises 
at !L Shalt., Hamlet, v. 1. 

r gorge was risen and oar hearts lu 
JL D. Blackmon, Luma Boone, lxx. 


And now at last our 
tumult. 

To heave the gorge, to retch, as from nausea or disgust ; 
hence, to take a strong didike. 

Her delicate tenderness will find Itself abused, begin to 
heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor. • 

Shot., Othdlo, 1L L 
nByn. 7. Bavins, DeJUe. See valley. 
gorge (g6rj), r.; pret. and pp. gorged, ppr. gorg- 
ing. [< ME. gorgen, intr., gorge, < OF. (also 
F.) gorger, devour greedily, i gorge, the gullet: 
see gorge, «.] I, trans. 1. To swallow; espe- 
cially, to swallow with greediness or by gnlps. 

So it he eaten with a reformed mouth, with sobriety, and 
humbleness ; not gorged In with gluttony or greediness. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, L L 
You must fish for him Itrout] with a strong line, and not 
a little hook ; and let him have time to gorge your hook, 
for he does not usually forsake it, as he oft will in the day- 
fishing. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 117. 

Hence— 2. To glut: fill the throat or stomach 
of; satiate. 


That old man, now lord of the broad estate tad the HolL 
Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had loft ua flaodd ana 
aralnU Tennyson, Maud, L 6. 

£L intrant . To feed greedily; stuff one’s self. 

He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, xvL 

gorgeauntt, «. [< F. gorgeant, ppr. of gorger , 
gorge : see gorge , v.] lnhunting, a boar in the 
second year. 

gorge-curtain (gfaj'kte'tfn), n. In fort , the 
defensive wall of a gorge or entrance, at be- 
tween the faces of a bastion, redoubt, etc. Bee 
cut under bastion. 

The blindages over the ossematoe of the gorg+ewrtain 
[were] splintered and shivered. 

New York Tribune, April 19, 1862. 

g^firjd^a. ^1. Having a gorge or throat; 

From the dread summit of this ohslky bourn 
Look np o-height; the shrill-porp’rf lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shak., Lear, Iv. 6. 

2. In her., bearing something around its neck; 
especially and more accurately, having a crown 
or coronet round its neck: as, a swan dueally 
gorged. Also collared. — 3. Glutted ; over-fed; 
stuffed. 

Aa the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 

Make alow pursuit Shak, Luoreoe, L 694. 

gorge-hook (g6rj'huk), n. A leaded flBh-hook 
with two barbs, to the upper end of which a 
twisted wire is fastened. The small end of the wire 
is run Into the mouth and through the whole body of the 
minnow used as bolt which Is worked along the hook un- 
til the leaded part occupies the belly of tho little fish. 

gorgelot (gorj'let), n. [< OF. gorgelette, dim. 
of gorge, throat: see gorge , n., and of. gorget .] 
Same as gorget, 4. 

The exquisite gorgelete ... of humming-birds. 

Cause, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 99. 

gorgeous (g6r'jus), a. [Formerly also gorgi- 
ous ; with Accom. term. -eous,< OF. gorqias, gour- 
gias , gorgeous, gaudy, flaunting, gallant, gay, 
fine; appar. from or connected with gorgias, a 
gorget, a ruff for the neck, < gorge, the throat, 
the upper part of the breast: see gorge. Cf. 
F. se renporger , G. sich brusten , lit. ‘ breast one- 
self,’ bndle up, assume airs of importance.] 

1. Sumptuously adorned; ‘superbly showy ; re- 
splendent; magnificent. 

The houses be curiously bull clod after a gorgeous \gor- 
yiouse, od. 1661] and gallant sort, with three stories one 
over another. Sir T. Mors, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 11. 2. 

Like gorgeous hangings on the wall 
Of some rich princely room. 

Drayton, Description of Elysium. 
As full of spirit os the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., Iv. 1. 

2. Inclined to splendor; given to gorgeous- 
ness. 

His taste wee gorgeous, but it still was taste. 

Crabbs, Works, IV. 68. 

acfiyn. L Superb, brilliant, dinting; rich, costly. 

gorgeously (g&r'jua-H), adv. In a gorgeous 
manner; with showy magnificence; splendidly. 

They will rule and apparel themselves gorgeously, and 
some of them for above their degreeo, whether their hus- 
bands will or no, Latimer, Sermon bet Edw. VL, 1666. 

Who eon be more gorgeously and splendidly apparelled 
than the flowers of the field? Sharp, We»s, IV. 1. 

gorgeousnsss (gto'jus-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being gorgeous ; splendor of dress, 
adornment, or decoration; magnificence. 

It seem’d to outvye whatever had been seene before of 
gallantry and riohea, and gorgeousness of apparel. 

Baker, Charles IL, an. 1661. 

Its false appearance of richnees and solidity, and flaunt- 
ing gorgeousMss. is in foot one of the charms of Indian 
Jewelry, especially in 


an admiring but poor purohoaer’s 
G. 0. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, II. 94. 

[ME. gorger , gorgere, < OF. j 


ay ea. 

gargarH, i*. . ...... 

giere, gorgere, gourgere («= Pr. It. gorgiera), a 
gorget, wimple, also the throat; cf. gorgier, the 
throat; < gorge, the throat, the upper part of the 
breast: see gorge } n., andef. the dim. gorgeret.] 

1. Same aa gorget, I. 

Hysvyaar and fays pofyert. Di e ha r d Goerds Hon, L 611. 

2. A gorget or wimple. 

That other idamel wyth a gorger wots gored owr the 

SwSmmns and the Green Knight (EB.T.&U 967. 
The gorger or wimple la stated first to have appeared In 
Edward the First’s reign, and an example Is found on tho 
mom unan tof Aviilno, Poon t atoof T e no — tor , who died In 



lrn lta» the poem, however, It would seem that the 

[Knight (B. B. T7&X botca, p. 82. 
gorge ? 5 * * * 9 (gte'Jftr), *. [< gorge + -«*. Cf. OF. 
r, a glutton.] One who or that which 


gorges^ age eifloally (mut ), a big haul or heavy 

gorgaret (gftr'jftr-et), n. [< OF. gorgerct, gor- 
gieret, ml, gorgerette, £., a ruff, gorget, dim. of 
qorgier , gorgere , etc., a gorger: see porperL] 
In atirg., same as gorget, o. 

And now, over the probe I peas a little gorgerct : . . . 
thlfl haa Its made directed upward. 

Medical Newe, XLIX. 81ft. 

gorgerette (gftr-jft-ret'), a. [OF., < por^e, 
throat: see aorgerh] In armor: (a) Same as 
the standard of ehiun-mail. (ft) A variety of 
the plate gorget of which the hausse-eol was 
the latest form. 

gorgarin (gfir'jftr-in), ft. [< F. goracrin,< gorge, 
the throat : Bee gorge, gorgerK] 1. In arch., 
the neck of a capital, or more commonly a fea- 
ture forming the junction between the shaft 
and the capital; a necking. — S. A name for 
the gorget, plastron, or hausse-ool — that is, for 
any piece of armor covering the throat: espe- 
cially, a second thickness bolted upon tlie cui- 
rass of tilting-armor at tho throat. 

gorget (cftr'jet), n. [< OF. gorgette,gorgcte, tho 
throat, F. dial, gorgette, a collar, a bib, dim. of 
gorge, the throat: see gorge, n. Cf. the earlier 
gorger 1 .] 1. A piece of armor protecting the 



Gorgets. 


Unfix the gorget'* Iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ! 

Scott,L.alL.l 
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one of three sisters, Stheno, Suryale, and Me- 
dusa, whose heads were covered with writhing 
serpents instead of hair, and the sight of whose 
terrific aspect turned the beholder to stone. 
Only Medusa was mortal, and she alone is 
meant when the Gorgon is mentioned singly. 

What new Gorgon't head 
Have yon beheld, that yon are all turn’d statues? 

Fletcher (and another ), Queen of Corinth, r. 2. 

Worse 

Than fables yet hare feign’d, or fear conceited, 
Gorgon*, and hydras, and ohimwras dire. 

Milton , P. !*, IL 028. 
ITere was the retreat of the Gorgon, frith snaky tresaea, 
turning all she looked upon Into stone. 

Sumner, White Slavery. 

8. The head of Medusa, after she was killed 
by Perseus, placed on the shield of Pallas, and, 
according to the legend, still capablo of petri- 
fying beholders; hence, a representation of 
Medusa’s head; agorgoneion. 

What waa that anaky-headud Gorgon shield, 

That wise Minerva wore ? Milton , Comua, 1. 447. 
As If the dire goddess that presides over it [warl, with 
her murderous spear In her hand and her goryon at her 
breast, wss a coquette to be flirted with. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace. 

8. Something very ugly; specifically, a woman 
of repulsive appearance or manners. 

I really came here to buy up all your stock ; but that 
gorgon, Lady de Courcy, captured mu, and my ransom lias 
sent me here free, but a beggar. 

Disraeli, Young Duke, 1. 2. 

4. A type of direct-acting marine engine for 
paddle-steamers. See marine engine, under 
marine.— 6. A name, generic or specific, of tho 
brindlod gnu. Also Gorgonia. 

II. a. Like one of the Gorgons ; pertaining 
to a gorgon; very ugly or repulsive. 

Why dld'st thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gorgon face 

To stare me into statue? Dryden. 

fcorgonean, gorgonian (g6r-g6'n§-«ui, -ni-gn), 


gorilla 

Gorgoniad» (gfa-g^nl'a-dfi), *. pi Same as 

Chrgoniacew or Gorgoniiaa. 
gorgonian 1 , a. See gorgonean . 
gorgonian 2 (gdr-gfi'ni-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to uorgwna. 

Gorgonian corals of many spooioa. Nature, XXX. SSL 

gOTgonid (gftr'gp-nid), a. Of or pertaining to 
the family GorgonwUv: as, a gorgomd coral. 
Gkxrganida (gfavgou'i-d@), *?. pi [NL., < Gor- 
gonta + -Wo?.] See Gorgoniida. 
gorgoniid (gOr-go'ni-id), n. One of the Qor- 
iidtB. 


nomidcB. 

Gorgonlida 

gonta + Ad 


(gftr-gd-nl'i-do), n.jd. [NL., < Gor- 
+ Ada.] Tho typical family of Gorgo- 
niaccw, formerly conterminous therewith, now 
variously restricted, other groups more or leas ex- 
actly the same are known as GorgvnUuUe, Qorgtmidet, Got - 
gomem, C * '* 


gorgoniso (gto'gftn-iz), r. L; prot. and 
gonieed , ppr. gorgonising, ' 


x. Hrium-coI (a) attached to the hrigondlue, 15th cental*. s, 
HaiMMhCol ( a ) wum over mail, early x«th century. (Fmm Vk>lfet-le- 
Duc's " Diet, du MoUlier fran^al*.' 1 ) 

throat and sometimes the npper part of the 
breast. When of chain-mail It usually formed part of 
the camail, aud such a mall gorget remained In use even 
aftor tho adoption of the breastplate of hammered steed. 
Tho plate goiget forma a part of the plastron In the armor 
of the fifteenth centum The latest form was the hau sau- 
ced. In later days It dwindled in sise till it became the 
small badge of an officer on duty. 

A shaft which some too lucky hand doth guide, 
Piercing his gorget, brought him to his end. 

Drayton, Aginoourt. 
Undo tho visor’s barred band, 


M., v. 22. 

The gorget* [worn by North American Indians] oonslst 
of plates of shell having holes bored for suspension, being 
also elaborately carved and ornamented. 

A. W. Buckkmd, Jour, of Anthrop. Inst, XVI. 156. 

8. A variety of wimple in ubo in the fourteenth 
century. It was worn very tight and close.— 8. 
An ornamental neck-band having a consider- 
able breadth, especially in front. 

Breeches and black gaiters, with coats open from the 
top 'button and showing a waistcoat were worn [In 1788] ; 
also a gorget, an Indication at an officer being on duty. 

Fortnightly Bee., N. B., XUIL 875. 

4. In omiih ., a throat-patch in any way dis- 
tinguished by the color or texture of the fea- 
thers. Also gorgelel 

Both raoee also poaacss brilliant plumage, with metallic 
oresta or gorget*. G. Allen, Colin Clout’s Calendar, p. 53. 

5. In swrg., a grooved instrument used in op- 
erations for 
anal fistula and 
in lithotomy. 

It serves as a 
guide, and in 
some instances 
is furnished 
with a blade for 
cutting. Also 
gorgerct. 

gorgon (gdr'- 
BonV*. and a . 

K L. Gorgona, 

6orpo(a-),< Gr. 

IW>, < yopydc, 
grim, fierce, 
terrible.] L ft. 

1. leap In 
Gr. myk, a fe- 
male monster, 



gorgon 
intost-ono; petrify. 


Qorgonina, and Gorgommv. 

• ■ * • •*), r. pr 

Mng. K g 

o affect as a Gorgon; turn into 
Also spelled gorgonim. 

Qorgonimd me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 

Tennymm, Maud, xilL 1 

Gorgonocephalns (g6r # g$-no-sef'a-lu8), n. 
[NL., < Gr. Vogydvtf, Vopyii, Gorgon, + the 
head.] A genus of ei 
branching sand-stars, 


to the Gorgon. 

Medusa with Gorgonian terrour guards 
Tho ford. Milton, P. 1 L, II. Oil. 

Still tho sound 

Of her gorgonian shield my ears retain, 

Whilst earnest, striking on its rim her spear, 

The virgin warrior apaku. Gloeer , A then aid, xi. 

gorgoneion (gftr-g$-ni'on), Ik ; pi. gorgoneia (-11). 
[NL., < Gr. yopryweiav, the Gorgon's head, neut. 

Bee gor- 
liead of 

ty tu . , such a mask or head 
as an attribute of Pallas, who bore it on her 
breast in the midst of her SBgis, and also on her 
shield. See cut under ce gut. it is a familiar attri- 
bute in Greek art, and waa much nsod In Greek architec- 
ture for acroteriN, antofixes, etc., often In tho precise type 
of the head of Medusa In tho ent under Gorgon. 

On thetegis of Athena In the west pediment had been 
a gorgondon of metal. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, L 158. 
The goddess appeared with the gwrgoneion on her chiton. 

B. V. Head, Historic Numorura, p. 282. 

gorgoneSQne (gftr-gon-esk # ), «. [< Gorgon + 
-exque.] Gorgon-liko; repulsive; terrifying. 

We are less ready to believe in his quailing before a 
mother-in-law so Qorgone*que even as the ex-ooryphde. 

Athenceum, Sept. 28, 1888, p. 496. 

Gorgonia (gftr-gd'ni-ft), a . [L., coral, so called 
in allusion to its hardening in the air, fern, of 
gorgonim, pertaining to the Gorgon : see gorgo- 
nean.] 1. A Linnean genus of polyps, typical 
of the family Gorgoniida: the sea-fans with 
arborescent sclerobase. Sec cut uuder coral 
—8. A genus of noctuid moths. HUbner , 1816. 
—8. A genus of gnus. 8ee gnu . Also Gorgon. 
J. E. Gray . 

Gotfgoniaces (g6r-g6-ni-fi's$-€), n. pi [NL., < 
Gorgonia , 1 , + -acea.] An order of alcyonarian 
aetinoxoans, permanently rooted, with smooth 
o&nenehyma and erect, branched, homy or 
calcareous sclerobasio axis. The group contains 


iiuyaloan ophiurians, or 
of tlie family Axtropkv- 
ttdw : so eiillod from the popular name gorgon r tb 
head. Thu genus resembles Autrophyton proper, but Is 
leas branched, with tlie arms narrow at thebas<% and the 
discal plates differently arranged. 
gorgon’B-head (gfir'gons-hed), n. A kind of 
basket-fisli; a many-riiyed ophiurian, as of the 
genus Axtropkyton, One species of gorgon's- 
hoad, A. xmtaium, is called the Shetland argue. 
gorhen (gAr'hen), w. [Beo goreock.] Tho fe- 
male of the goreock. 

gorilla (go-riril), « [NL., E., etc.; a name re- 

cently applied to this ape, being taken from 
an African word montionod (in the Gr. form 
TopDAu) in the reriphut (i. o., ‘Circumnaviga- 
tion ’), an account of a voyage made along tne 
northwestern coasts of Africa in tlie 5th or 6th 
century B. c. by Ilanno, a Carthaginian navi- 
gator, as the native nawo of a wild creature 
found on those coasts. Tlie account, written 
nrig. in the Tunic language and translated into 
Greek, says that the voyagers found an island, 
in a lake near a bay called the “Southern 
Horn/* “full of wild people (avOgAnov aypluv), 
the greater part of whom were females (ywai- 


xff, women), hairy on their bodies, whom our 
interpreters called Gordian r (1* opi/Xav). We pur- 
sued them, but could not capture the uialeB 
{hvtipag, men) ; they all escaped, climbing the 
cliffs and hiding among the rocks; but we eap- 
turod three females (ywaucac), who, biting and 
scratching their cantors, refused to go along 
with them. We killed and skinned them and 
brought the skins to Carthage.” (Poriplus, 
xviii., in Gcographi Gnpci Minorca , ed. C. Muller, 
1. 13, 14.) Tneso creatures, apparently not re- 
led by the Carthaginians an human being 


though spoken of in such terms, are supposed 
to have been apes, prol rnbly chimpanzees!] 1 , 
The largest known anthropoid ape, Troglodytes 


•everal funiliea, ai Gormmiidm, Goegonmidat, and Bria- 
reidm, aa well aa Coralluda, the latter oonatlfcuted by the 
red coral of commerce. Varioua forma of the order are 
known aa *ea-*hrube, neo-fan*, and fan+oral*. See out* 
under coral and Coralliaena. 

gorgonim*^ L 

a. Of or pertaining to the Gorgoniacca ; gor- 
gonian. 

II. ft. Any member of the Gorgoniacoa , as a 
gorgoniid. 

gargoniftosons (gdr-gd-ni-ft'shius), a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the GorgonU 



Gorilla ( Trtftodytes gorilla or Gorilla savagti) 

goriUa, of the family SimiidcR, suborder Anthro- 
lea, and order Primates , most closely resent- 
g man, especially in the form of the pelvis 




gorilla 

and in the proportion of the malar teeth to the 
incisors. it has 18 riba The tall la even note rudimen- 
tary then In man , having but 8 coccygeal bonee instead of 
4. The gorilla la alio called the great cMmpansee, and is 
a near relative of the ehtmpaniee, Troglodytes niger or 
ArUhropopithecue niger . It attains a height of about f>} 
feet, is found in the woody equatorial regions of Africa, 
ia poeaeeaod at great strength, has a barking voice, rising 
when the animal la enraged to a terrific roar, Uvea mostly 
In trees, and feeds on vegetable substances. Gorillas 
make a rieeplng-place Uke a hammock, connecting the 
branches of the sheltered and thickly leafed part of a 
tree by means of the long, tough, slender stems of para- 
sitic plants, and lining It with the broad dried fronds of 
palms or with long grass. This hammock-like abode is 
constructed at different heights from 10 to 40 feet from 
ilia ground, but there la never more than one such neat in 
a tree. The animal was unknown to ftaropoani, except 
from vague report, until It was described in 1847 by Ur. T. 
H. Ravage^ an American missionary In western Africa. The 
first skeletons of the gorUla seen in Europe were brought 
by tho American traveler Du Challlu in iHfifl. The Uviiig 
■pecitneua since brought to Europe und America have 
soon died. 

8. [caw.] A genua of Simula', having tho go- 
rilla, Gorilla gina or G, savagm, uh type and only 
spooled. laid. Geoffrey St, UiUnre, 
goring (gdr'ing), n, ' [Verbal n. of gore**, «.] A 
piece or textile matorial out diagonally so as to 
increase the width of the part to which it is a]>- 
plied, or in a sail to give tho required sweep. 
Also called gonny-cioth. 

goring (gdr'ing), a. Cut or made so as to have 
a broadening slope ; of a sail, cut sloping, bo as 
to be broader at llio clue than at the earing, 
gor in (gOrm), r, t. Same as gaum 2 , [Prov. Eng.] 
gormand, gourmand (g6r'-,gttr'niand),ft. and a. 
[Formerly also gur moral; < F. gourmand, a glut- 
ton, gonnaml; origin unknown.] I. n. 1. A 
glutton ; a greedy feeder. 

Thla^oun/umd sacrifices whole hooatoinbs U i hla pauucl i. 

Bp. Kail, St. Paul's combat. 

Many are mado fformandi and gluttons by onatntn that 
wero not ao by nature. Looke, Education, 1 14. 

8. A dainty feeder; an epicure; a gourmet. 

And, surely, let Seneca say what hi*) please, it might 
very well be tliat his famous gurmond [Apiclus] turned 
hla course into this country. 

/Isolds, Disc, of New W., L 6. (J Vane.) 

I am no gourmand; I requlro no daintios ; I should de- 
spise tho board of Uellogabuiia, except for its long sitting. 

Lamb, Edsx on Appetite. 
■BfU. Gourmet, e to. See epicure, 

U, a. Voracious ; greedy; gluttonous. Pope. 
gormandt, gourmandt (gor-, gdr'mimd), v, i. 
[as F. gonrmander; from tho noun.] To eat 
greedily or gluttonously; gormandise. 

Woevnto you, for whan botho those corporal meates and 
drinkes wherwltb ye so delicately and voluptuously fedo 
yoursolfea, yea and the boaly too whiclic pourmaundeth, 
■hall bee oqnauniod, than ahal ye bee bouiigrle and flmlo 
no relief. J, ITiiaU, On Luke vl. 

gormaadert, gonnnandert (nto-% gfir'mau- 

d6r), n. Hamo as gormand. 

Now Pardlo (quoth hoX tho Pendana are groat pnurman- 
dert and greody glutton* Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 886. 

gormandic, gourmandic (gdr'-, gOr'man-dik), 
a, [< gormand, gourmand, + -ic.j Gluttonous. 
gonnandifleH j^burmandiBe 1 t, n, [Also gour- 
mandizc; < OF7 gourmandise, < gourmand , glut- 
ton: see gormand.] Gluttony; voraciousness. 

Foreseene alway, that they eate without gourmandyw , 
or leauo with somme appetyto. 

Sir T. Bigot, Castle of Health, II. L 
Which only with the fish which In your banka do breed, 
And dally there Increase, man's gourmanlis* can feed. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, IL 140. 

gormandise 2 , gourmandise V- Bee gormandize. 
gormandiwn, gonrmandiam (g6r gtir'man- 
dlmn),n. [< gormand, gourmand, + -«w.] Glut- 
tony. 

gormandise, gourmandise (gta'-. gflr'nmn- 
diz), v,; pret. and pp. gormandised, gourmav- 
dtecd, ppr. gormandizing, gourmandising, t<gor- 
mana, gourmand, + -tec,] L intrans . To eat 
greedily; devour food voraciously. 

Mod’rate Fare and Abstinence I priae 
Iu publlck, yet In private Gormandise, 

Congreve, tr, at Juvenal's Satires, xL 

XI. frane . To devour; take in greedily. 

The enterprising group who have taken all the best seats 
in the bow, with the Intention ol gormandising the views, 
exhibit little staying power. 

C, V. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 880. 

Also spelled gormandise, gourmandise, 
gormandlser, gonrmandiser [g5r'-, gftr'm^n- 
dl-z6r), n, A voracious eater; a glutton, 
gormaw (g6r'mh), n, A cormorant. 
Gomsftm (gdr'mo-gon), n, [Origin unascer- 
tained/] A member of a brotherhood, some- 
what similar to the freemasons, which existed 
in England from 1725 to 1738. 

One 

Boee a GregorUu, one a Qormugon. 

pipe, fhudad, tv. 670. 
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gorralt (gor'el), a. [< OF. goret, later gorreau. 
a pig, dim. of gore, goure, gaure, mure, a sow.] 
A fat person. Cotgrave, 
gorrel-DOlliedt (gor'el-bel'id), a. [< gorrel + 
belly + -ed?; appar. as a modification of amtlmi* 
lied,] Same as gorbeUied, 

Qorrel-beUyed Bacchus, gyaat-Ukfl, 

Bestrid a Rrong-beerebarrelL 

Tom if Bedlam (old song). 

gorse (gdrs), w. [as E. dial, goes and gorst, the 
latter the orig. form, < ME. gorst, < AS. gorst 
(once goat, in a gloss), gorse, furze, bramble- 
bush; as no cognates are known, the word is 
prob. a native formation, perhaps orig. *grdst, 
lit. ‘ growth 1 (undergrowth t), with noun-forma- 
tive -at, < grdwan, grow: see grow, CL AS. 
bUBst, blast, < bldwan, blow*, AS. bldsma (for 
* blostma ), blossom, < bldwan, blow, etc.] The 
common furze or whin, Vlex Europeans, 



the goose-hawk. The femala la 88 or 14 inches torn, 
the male smaller. The sexes are dbnllar In color, elaty- 
htuo on the upper parti, oroai b a r red below wfth dark 
color on a whittah ground, the winga and tall barred. The 
young are dark-brown above, streaked lengthwise below. 
This bird flies low, and pursues Its pray In aline after It. 
or In the manner called" raking" by nloonera. The fi 
male Is generally flown by fshxmara at rahUts, hares, etc., 
and the larger winged game, while the male Is usually 
flown at the smaller birds, prindpdly partridges. The 
American goshawk la A, ammpOfus, a larger and hand- 


Prickly gone, that 


i and deform’d, 


1 daog'rous to the touch, has yet Its bloom, 

1 decks Itself with ornaments of gold. 

Oovpcr, Task, L 687. 


Puree and pores ire synonymous terms, one being used 
In the north and the other In the south [of England], 

The CmUwy!xXIV. 490. 

The corn-crake, 


a 

The Burl q/Mar't Daughter (Child's Ballads, L ITS). 
The goekauk was In high esteem among falconers, and 
flown at ermea, geese, pheasants, and partridges. 

jhwwwi, Brit ZmL , The Goehawk. 

gOflhenite (g5'shgn-It), II. [< Goshen (gee def.) 
“ “ " A variety of beryl found ai Goshen 

A dialectal variant of 


e whinohat or 



Moth ami I.arva of Stalk-lmror ( {tortyna 
nit e la), natural tlxc. 


gona-dnek (gfirs'duk). ». Th 
Croxpratcnm, [Local, Eng.] 
gorsenatch (gdnrhaoh), n, Th< 
goraebopper. [Local, Eng.] 
goraehoppor (g0rfi # hojp/6r), n. The whinohat, 
PrutincoM rubetra, [Cheshire, Eng.1 
gorst (g6rat), n. A dialectal and the earlier 
form of gorse, 

gorsty (gbr'sti ),«. [< gorst + -yi.] A dialectal 
form of gorsy, 

gorsy (gor'Bi), a . [< gorse + -pi. Cf. gorsty,] 
Abounding in gone; resembling gorse. 

The hoath with its . . . lovely distances of far-off waters 
and gorey hollows. Jfrs. Httchie, Book of Sibyls, p. 4. 

Gortonlan (g6r-t5'ni-an), n. One of a sect, 
followers of Samuel Gorton, a religious fanatic 
in New England, who died in 1677T He held va- 
rious mystical doctrines, and rejected ecclesiastical forma, 
Gortyna (g6r-tJ'ng), n, [NL., < Gortyna, Gr. 
I'upTi’VTf, an an- 
cient city in 
Croto.] AHiib- 
nerian genus of 
noctuid moths. 

Q. nitela la the 
ntalk-borer, expand- 
ing about 14 Inches, 
of a mouse-gray ool- 
or sprinkled with 
yellow, and with a 
pale curved lino 
across the outer 
third of the tore 
wings. G.1tavago\e 
known as tnefroeted 
orange. 

gory 1 (gor'i), a. 

r< gore * + -y 1 .] 1 . Covered with gore or clotted 
blood; Hmeared with blood. 

Thou oanst not say I did it : never shake 
Thy gory looks at me. Shdk., Macbeth, 111. 4. 

Tho hero [Ulyaaes In the lower regions! stands guard, 
with hla drawn sword, to drive away the shade of ms own 
mother from the gory trench over which she hovers, han- 
kering after the raw blood. Everett, Orations, H 821. 

8f. Bloody; murderous. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation twlxt us twain. 

Shah,, T. and 01, tv. 5. 

3. Resembling gore; bloody-looking. 

Waves of blood-red, fiery, liquid lava hurled their bil- 
lows upon an Iron-bound headland, and then rushed up the 
face of the cliffs to toss their gory spray high in the air. 

Lady Brasmy, voyage of Sunbeam, IL xv. 

gory 2 (gd'ri), a, [< gorS, < gore 2 + -£] In 
her,, same as gored, 

gory-dew (g6r'i-du). n. A reddish slime which 
appears on the dark parts of some hard sub- 
stances. it oonsists of a minute freeh-watsr alga, PoL 
mella eruenta, which is closely allied to the plant to which 
the phenomenon of red snow Is due. 
gOBt, u, A Middle English form of goose, 
goflh (gosh), n. and inteij, [A variation of God.] 
A minced oath, commonly In the phrase by gosh, 
[TJ. 8. and Scotch.] 

gOflha (gosb'g), a, [Hind, gosha, a comer, 
closet, retirement] Secluded; not appearing 
in public. [Anglo-Indian.] 

A similar hospital "tor caste and gotha woman 1 * was 
established In Madras In 1886. 

N i ne t een t h Century , IXH 701 

goshawk (ffos'h&k), ft. [With orig. longyowel 
0 shortened before two consonants ; < ME. gos- 
hawk, go8hauk,< AS. gdshafoe (= OHG. gang- 
hapich, G. g Mnsehabieht m Icel. g&sbaukr), 
i. e., 4 goose-hawk,* so called from being flown 


+ dttfi*.] 

in Massachusetts, 
gosherdt (gos'herd), n, 
goose-herd. 


Simon Bluff, a goeherd, ten years old. 

Youth’* Companion, 

gOfllarite (gos'lftr-It), ft. [< Gaslar (see def.) 
+ -to 2 .] Native Bydrous sulphate Of zinc, or 
zinc vitriol, found in the mines near Goslar in 
the Harz. Also called white copperas, 
gOSlet (goz'let), ft. [< goose (reduced as in 
gos-Ung) + dim. tof.J A very small goose 
of the genus Nettapus, about as large as a teal, 
of which there are several species in India, 
South Africa, Australia, etc. 
gosling (goz'ling), ft. [Formerly also rarely in 
fuller form gooseling; < ME. goslyng, also ges- 
lyng l guslyng (* Dan. gaoling = Sw. gdshng; 
of. MLG. gosselen, LG. gossel, gdmd, G. g&mlein), 
< gos, goose, + dim. -ling 1 .] 1. A young goose ; 
a goose before it has attained its full plumage. 

By the oornmon prouerbe, a woman will weepe for pltie 
to see npoding goe barefoote. 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. Poeele, p. 248, 
Kelp weill the gaielinaie fra the glod. 

Wyf of Auchtirmuehty (Chlld a BaUads, Vffl, 118). 

8. The catkin of the willow: so called from its 
yellow color and flnffy texture. HaXliweU, 
gosling-men (goB'linK-grfn'), n. AyeUjOwUh- 
green color. 

HU [Moeea’s] waistooat was of poHinfpgnen. 

Qoldemith, Vicar of Wakefield, xlL 

gosnick (gos'nik), ft. The saury. [Scotch.] 
gOSMl (gos'pel), ft. and a. [<UE. gospel, i 
earlier godspel, godspetlA AS. godspel, j 
(as OS. godspdl = OHG. gotspel sb Icel. (a 
AS.) gudhsjgall. rarely godhipiU), the 1 


no.; rnnujr ymtnvyHJ, uun 

appar. orig. with long o, g&dtnwl, i. e., gOd sml , 
* good spell,’ that is. good tidings, intended to 
translate Gr. cvayyiAtov, good tidings, evangel 
(see evangel) (ef. ” Euuangeliura, id est, bouum 
nuntinm, godspel, n 1 Evangel, that is, good ti- 
dings, gospel’— AS. Vocab., ed. Wright and 
Wtlloker, col. 314, L 0; “Goddspell onn Enng- 
lisBh nemmnedd lss god word and god tithenn- 
de,” ‘ gospel is named in English good word and 
good tiding’ — Ormulum, futroa., 1. 157), but 
through tho shortening of the vowel 0 before 
the three consonants soon taking the form of 
gddspel, i. e., 4 God-story ’ (the history of Christ), 
to which form the OS., OHG., and Ieel. words 
belong (ef. OS. u godspeU that guoda, n 4 the 
good gospel,’ where the forms and sense show 
god to be the first element of the compound), < 
god, God, + spel, speech, story: see god 1 and 
spell* , ft. Of. the similar compounds, AS. god- 
godsprec, god-gespr$ce , an oracle, lit. 

sponsor, lit. 4 God- 


nsmsn,’ now reduced to gossip, contracted 
and assimilated like gospel!] £ ft* 1* Glad 
tidings, especially the glad tidings that the 
Messiah expected by the Jews has appeared 
in the person of Christ. 

The ministry, which I have raoefved of the Lord Jesufl, 
to testify thegoepelot thegrsoeof God. Acts xx. 84. 

Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortally to light through thogoepel. t Tim. L 10. 

8. The story of Christ’s life, teachings, suf- 
ferings, death, resurrection, and ascension; 
hence, one of the books in which that story 
was originally told: as, the Gospel of Matthew. 
[Preferably with a capital letter when used in 
a titular sense, bat not in the general senses.] 
The (ospsto ars four In nombsr— those of Mktthasr, IfariL 
Luke, and John. Of thsee four, those of Matthew end 
John were written by apostlse end ays wltn swwa that of 
lake la wnmudtg gathered from own who wws wife* 



mm* and that of Mark has bnn from a my saity age 
bcltofidto be written by a diaeiple of the apoeUePetar. 

The first three 1 1 - 

because oombfc 

Ytew of fflirhft life, _ 

has been maoh disputed. Matthew and Mark oonflne them- 
■elves ohlsfiy to Christ's ministry In Galilee ; Luke adds an 
aoooant of nlsmlnlstry in Pm; John alone reoorda hla 
ministry In Judea, except that portion of it connected with 
the Passion. There are also apoemfcal gospels which an 
not retarded aa genuine by any scholars, either Protoe- 
tan t, Soman Catholic, or Greek. The more important of 
theaeare: the Gmpd of tho BOrthqfMm, an aooount of 
Mary’s birth, youth, and espousals • the iWeeanosUon, a 
somewhat similar aoooant; the Qospdt L and 11. qftks 
Infancy of /sens Christ; and the Vfotpd of Mioodsmus, 
also oalled the Acts of Pontius Pilot*, beta* an aoooant of 
the eraoillzion of Chriat and his experiences in Hades. 

Thai knewen him in brekynge of Bred, aa the Qospslle 
aeythe; Et oognorenut earn in fraotione Panto 

MandevUls, Travels, p. 110. 

He [Luke] aeith In hla godtpsl, 

And aohewetb hit by eneaumple vr soulea to wlsse. 

Piers Ploftnan (AX Till. 112. 

The Testimony of every one of these Churches did shew 
the oonoorrenoe of all the Apostlee as to the Doctrine con- 
tained in the several Gospels. StdUngfset, Sermons, 111. iL 

8. The doctrine and precepts inculcated by 
Christ and'recorded in the original accounts of 
his life and teachings. 

The gospd of Christ Phfl. L 27. 

Tbklng vengeance on them that know not CkxLand that 
obey not the ptNgwl of onr Lord Jesus Christ 2 Thee. 1. 8. 

Bern ember that Jeans Christ of the seed of David was 
raised from the dead according to my gospel. 2 Tim. iL 8. 

A distinct conception of the spirit of the Apostolic age 
Is necessary for a right understanding of the relation of 
the Gospel to the Gospels— -of the divine message to the 
lasting record— at the rise of Christianity 

WesteaU, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, ilL 

lienee — 4. Any doctrine, religious or Beeular, 
maintained as of great or exclusive importance. 

We have had somewhat too much of the "gospel of work." 
It is time to preach the gospel of relaxation. 

U. Spencer, Pop. ScL Mo., XXU. 868. 

The revolt of the American provinces of the British em- 
pire forced the idea of self-government. not as a local Brit- 
ish Invention, but as a sort of political gospel, upon gen- 
eral belief. St%tbbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 280. 

5. A portion of Scripture taken from one of 
the four gospels, and appointed to be road in 
liturgical churches as a part of the church ser- 

id princ 

liturgies. In the West- 
ern churches the portions are selected with reference to 
their appropriateness to the day or season ; In the Eastern 
they are read in consecutive order except on special festi- 
vals. In ancient times the gospel was read in the West, as 
in the East, from the ambo, sometimes from a distinct am bo 
of its own, later from a desk on an elevated place between 
nave and choir, oalled the “ pnlplt ” ( pulpitum), which de- 
veloped. M it was made more and more lofty, into the 
rood-loft or Jube. In later times it was read from a lectern 
on the floor of the sanctuary, or from the north side of the 
altar— that to from that part of the front of the altar which 
ii at tho right hand of the altar oruoiflx, or of the priest, if he 
stands in the middle and frees the people. The north side 
is therefore allied the gospel tide at the altar, and In Latin 
this side, or, more strictly, the corner beyond it, is termed 
eomu Bvamjelii, the horn of the gospel, or gospel Aom of 
the altar. In the Anglican Church the deacon, or person 
who acts aa deacon, at the celebration of the holy com- 
munion, is oalled the gospelcr, from his function of read- 
ing the gospel. The onstom of delivering a book of the 
gospels to a deacon at his ordination originated in Eng- 
land. and afterward became a usage in the whole of the 
Western Church. 

6. That which is infallibly trne ; absolute truth. 
[Colloq.] 

Oates was encourag’d, and every thing he affirm'd taken 
for gospel. Evelyn, Diary, Got. 1, 1078. 

XL a. Pertaining or relating to the gospel ; 
accordant with the gospel; evangelical. 

Wed prosper a’ the gospel lads * 

That an into the west countries 
Aye wicked Olaver’se to demean. 

BatOsqf Loudon UUl (Child’s Ballads, m 14&X 

Gospel side Of the altar (gobies.), the side on which the 
gospel lined; the north side. SeeL.6.— Gospel truth, 
aomethln^abeolntoly trne: as, he took it alt for gospel 

goepel [gos'pol), e. t . ; pret. and pp. gosptled or 
, ppr. g^spehng or gospetUng . [< ME. 
ien (not found, but of. qospeier), < AS. 
gbdspeUian (a OHG. gotepeUon), mtr., preach 


. of the Rom, L 0887. P^amer, 


vice. The gospel is the lest and principal of the two or 
> euohanstlo lections in all If ...... 


in the gospel; nil wl 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

An yon so goepetfd, 

To pray for this good man, and far his lssae, 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d yon to the grave? 

Shat., Macbeth, IlL L 

goaptluyt, goapeUarrt (gos'pei-f-ri), a. r< 
gotpei + -ary.] Of or pertaining to the gospel; 
theological. 

Mavanjadf. how wOj tomgmSImt vJmMm 
of onr Presbyterians agree with the pvaetioe anddoetrfne 
of the holy apostles. Tto (Bra* to C a pfrera (ie79Xp.fi. 
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Mmslar, fOSMller (ff os'nel-Ar). n, K 
gSpSEri, gSpdlere, godspSlere, CAS. godspd- 
l m, an evangelist, < godspeUian, preach the 
gospel: see gospel, «.] If. A writer of one of 
the four gospels. 

What men may In the gospel rede 
Of Ssynt Mathow, tho gospelere. 

Horn, qfthe 

And the foure g 
Stendand on the pelers. 

MS. Lincoln, A A 17, f. 130, (HaUiuoll.) 

8. One who lays particular stress upon the gos- 
pel and strict adherence to its doctrines, more 
or less narrowly conceived, in opposition to 
ecclesiastical usages or traditions ; a fervently 
evangelical ProtoBtant ; a Puritan : at the time 
of the Reformation and later, a term of reproach 
in the mouths of persons of ecclesiastical or 
rationalistic sympathies. 

He was s goepeller, one of the new brethren, somewhat 
worse than a rank papist 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 

The band at the early Cambridge Gospellers : of which 
Stafford, Bilney, Barnea and Warner were the leaders. 

PL W. Dieeon, Hist Church of Eng., II. 

Get the swine to shout Elisabeth. 

Ton gray old GospeUer , sour as mid-winter, 

Begin with him. Tennyson, Queen Mary, L 2. 

8. A deacon, or a bishop or priest acting as 
deacon, at the celebration of the eucharist or 
holy communion : so called from his office of 
reading the liturgical gospel, in distinction 
from the epistler or subae&con, who reads the 
epistle. Bee gospel , 5. 

In all cathedral and collegiate churches the Iloly Com- 
munion shall be administered upon principal feast-day*, 
... the principal ininlater using a decent cope, and be- 
ing assisted with the goepeller and epistler agreeably. 

Canons of Church of Eng., xxiv. 

When the bishop celebrates the Holy Communion the 
goepeller shall be an archdeacon, or else the member of the 
chapter highest in order present. 

Quoted (a Edinburgh Rev., CLX1IL 171. 

4. An earnest preacher of the gospel ; an evan- 
gelist; a missionary. 

The solemn sepulchral piety of certain North Eastern 
gospellers. Prqf. Rladtie. 

gospel-gosaipt (gos'pel-gos'ip), n. An over- 
zealous talker about religion, 
gospelisat, gospolliiet (mi'peMx), r. t. [< 
gospel + -we.] 1. To make accordant, with the 
gospel. 

This command, thus gospsttbs'd to us, hath the same 
force with that whereon Ears grounded the pious neces- 
sity of divorcing. Milton, Divorce, 1. 8. 

2. To instruct in the gospel ; evangelize. 

In the mean time give me leave to put you In mind of 
wliat Is done in the corporation (whereof you are a mem 
her) for yospellixing (as they phrase It) the natives of New 
England. Hoyle, Works, 1. 100. 

gospellftryt, gospeller, etc. Hoe yoxjiclary, etc. 
gOIS (rob), n. X dialectal form of gome. 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furies, prickhig^fM^ widhthonu^ 

gossamer (goa'ft-m6r), n. and a. [Formerly 
also written gossomer , gossamers, gossamear, 
go8symear , gossamour, gossamvre, gossummer; < 
ME. gossomer, gossummer, earliest form goseso- 
mer (not in AS.), lit. ‘ goose-summer,’ < ME. gos, 
goose, + 8omer, summer (cf. equiv. E. dial, sum- 
mer-goose. also summer-gauze, accom. to gauge) ; 
a name of popular origin, alluding to the downy 
appearance of tho Him, and to the time of its 
appearance. Cf. the equiv. D. eomerdraden, pi., 
= 8w. sommartrdd , 1 summer-thread’; G. som- 
merfdden , pi., i summer-threads.’ The Sc. go- 
summer, the latter end of summer, is appar. an 
ingenious adaptation of gossamer, gossummer, to 
denote the time when summer goes; cf. go- har- 
vest"] L n. 1. A fine filmy substance, consist- 
ing of cobweb formed by various small spiders, 
and only, according to some, when they are 
young. It is seen In stubble-fields and on low bushes, 
and also floating In the air in calm, clear weather, especially 
in autumn. Threads of gossamer are often span out into 
the air several yards In length, till, catching a breese, they 
lift the spider and carry it on a long attriaT voyage. 
Betwene wolle and gossomer is a greto difference. 

’ " Is, Order of Fools, 1. 66. 


, Qoflta fill’d high 
With gossamer* and roses cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, IlL L 
Afore the brim went it waa a worry handsome tile. 
Howi’ever it’s lighter without It, that ■ one thing, and 
every halo lets In some air, that’s another - wentflatlon 
MMomsr, 1 calls It Dickons, Pickwick (1886X xit 

"Thanks, yea," said tho young man, flinging off hla 
gossamer, and hanging It up to drip Into the pan of the 
bat rtok. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 189. 

4f. A mere trifle ; a flimsy, trivial matter. 

"Greve sow noghte,” quod Gawaync, "for Godia lnffe of 


If ore this (wound] es hot {fommmerc, and gyffene one 
cries [given as an earnest].” 

Marie Arthurs (E. E. T. B.X L 2088. 

EL a. Thin and light as gossamer; light: as, 
a gossamer waterproof or coat. 

Aa for the white one Ian Indian shawl 1, the priceless, 
the gossamer, the fairy web, which might pans through a 
ring, that, every lady must be aware, waa already appro- 
priated to oover the cradle. Thackeray, Newcomes, 1L 

Some gossamer wall, Invisible to all bat her, but against 
her strong as adamant T. Wiwthrop, Cecil Drocnie, xlx. 



gossan , an old wig grown yellow 
age and wearing.] In mining, tho ferruginous 
quartzose material which often forms a largo 
parti of tlie outcrop of a lode in which the me- 
tallic contents at depths exist chiefly in the 
form of sulphids, among which pyrites, a com- 
bination of sulphur andiron, is rarely wanting, 
and iR often present in large quantity. Theae 
sulphids becoming oxidised, tho resulting brown oxld 
of Iron remains mixed with the gangite, of whloh tho 
larger part is usually quarts; and this dark, rusty-brown 
material is the gossan of the Cornish minor, a term also 
in very common use In other mining rogions. It is the 
eisenhut of the German and the rhapeau dc for at tho 
French miners ; and. Indeed, the corresponding term in 
English, the iron hat, is nut unfrequeiitly heard in tho 
United States. 

gossaniferons (goz-a-nif'c-ruH), a. [< gossan + 
i-ferous. ] Contai mug of producing gossan. 
gOSSftt (gos'at), it. [Origin obscure.] The 
three-beardod rockling. [Local, Eng. (Folke- 
stone).] 

gossip (gos'ip), n. [< ME. gosspp, fjossib, gossyb, 


b, a sponsor, also (only i 


later form 


gossj/p ) a tattling woman. < AB. godsibb, m. (pi. 
godsibbas), a sponsor, lit. ‘God-relative,’ re- 
lated in God, < god, God, + sib (ONorth. pi. 
sibbo), gesib, a., related: see sib , a. and w.] 1. 
A sponsor ; one who answers for a child in bap- 
tism ; a godfather or godmother. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

A woman may in no lesso slnno assemble with hire 
godsib than with hlr owen fleshly brother. 

Chancer, Parson’s Tale. 

After dinner, my wifo and Mercer by coach to Green- 
wich, to be gossip to Mrs. Daniel s child. 

Prpys, Diary, IL 878. 

The other day a woman residing In a village about four 
miles north of Lancaster informed the clergyman, in re- 
ply to a query about a baptism, that it would not take 
place until a certain hour, “ because Mrs. s^roag* 


cannot come till then.” 


N. amt Q., 7th aer., 




A loner may bestride the got 
That ydles In the wanton 


ours, 


That ydles in the wanton Summer ayre, 

And yet not fall. Shat., K, and J., IL §(fol. 1028). 
Fbur nimble gnats the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamers. 

Drayton, Court of Fairy. 

8. A variety of gauze, softer and stronger than 
the ordinary kina, much used for veils.— 8. Any 
thin or light material or fabric; also, a gar- 
ment made of such material; specLk ally, a thin 
water-proof outer wrap, especially for women. 


A new kin was created for child and parents In the gos - 
sip of the christening. ./. It. Green, Oonq. of Eng., p. 8. 

2. A friend or neighbor; an intimate com- 
panion. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Ieh hsue good ale, godsyb Uloton, wolt thow assure 7 
Piers Plowman (OX vfl. 867. 

I sorrow for thee, as my friend and gossip. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Pilgrimage, L 1. 
Btoenie, In spite of the begging and sobbing of his dear 
dad and gossip, carried off Baby Charles in triumph to 
Madrid. Macaulay , Nugent’s Hampden. 

8. One who goes about tattling and telling 
news ; an idle tattler. 

The dame reply’d : “ Tia sang in every street. 

The common onat of gossips when they meet* 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, liL 80S. 

I know there are a set of malicious, prating, prudent 
gossips, both male and female, who murder characters to 
kill lime. Sheridan, School for Scandal, U. A 

4. Idle talk, as of one friend or acquaintance 
to another; especially, confidential or minutely 
Iiersonal remarks about other people; tattle; • 
scandal; trifling or groundless report. 

There are notes of joy from the hang-hlrd and wren, 

And the gossip of swallows through all tho sky. 

Bryant, Gladness of Nature. 
Below mo. there, is the village, and looks liow quiet and 
•malll 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, and 
spite. Tennyson, Maud, hr. A 

Gossip’s bridle. Same as branks, l.-Byn. 4. See prat* 

tie, n. 

goeelp (gos'ip), v. [< gossip, a.] I. intrans. 
If. To be a boon companion. 


With all ray heart, I’ll gomipnt this feast 

Shak., 0. of £., v. 1. 

2. To talk idly, especially about other people; 
chat ; tattle. 

And the neighbour* come and laugh and gossip, and eo 
do I. Tmnyeon, The Grandmother. 

II. trana. If. To stand godfather to. 

With a world 

Of protty, fond, adoptions Christendoms, 

That blinking Oupld gossips. 

Shak., All's Well, L 1. 

2. To repeat as gossip: as. to gomp scandal. 
gOMiper (goH'ip-Sr), n. [< gossip, v., + -tr*.] 
One who gossips; a gossipmongor. 

“ 1 wonder who will be their Master of the Horse," laid 
the great noble, loving gossip, though he despised the 
gosnper. Dimmit, Gonlngsby, 1L 4. 

gOBBiping (gOB'ip-ing), n. [Verbal n. of gos- 
sip, t*.l If. A christening feast or othor merry 

assemblage. 

At gossipings I hearken'd after you, 

Bat amoTigst those confusions of lewd tongues 
There's no dlHtlngulshlng beyond a Babel. 

■ Fincher, Jtulu a Wife, It. 1. 
You'll to the gossiping 
Of master All wit's child 7 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, 1L 1. 

2. Idle talk ; chatter ; scaudal-mougering. 

All that 1 aim at, by this dissertation, Is to care it of 
several disagreeable notes, and in imrticular of those little 
Jarrlngs and dissonances which arise from anger, censo- 
riousness, gossijnng, and coquetry. Spectator, No. 147. 

gossipmonger (goB # ip-mung'g6r), n. A chatty 
or gossiping person; a scandal-bearer. 

The chief youipnumger of the neighborhood. 

D. M. Wallaoe, Russia, p. 236. 
The quotation from that gossip-mtmger, Suetonius, does 
not help us to form a clearer uotioii of the use of glass 


Edinburgh Rev., CLXVL 490. 
n. [< ME. gomnredv , 


in the time of Augustus. 

gOttdpredt (gos 7 ip-rod), _ . 

gosttybrede, godaibmle , spiritual relationship, < 
gossip, godsib , a sponsor, gossip, + -redo, AS. 
-rdtelen, condition, a suffix appearing also in 
AS. sibrSMsn, kindred, and in E. kindred and 
hatred: see -red.] 1. Relationship by baptis- 
mal rites; spiritual affinity; sponsorship. 

Be wel ware of feyned oosynage and gomtipredr. 

Lydgate, Minor l'oems, p. Wi. 

Goeeipred, spiritual parentage, the connection between 
sponsor and godohlld, lias the same elfeots ninong the 
South Slavonians 1 operates as a liar to iiitemianiagoj which 
It onoe had over the whole Chiisthui world. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 267. 

2. Idle talk ; gossip. 

Now, this our poor feUow-olttaon, Oliver Proudfuto, hav- 
lng been active In spreading those reports, as indeed his 
dement lay in auoh goesijtrtd, some words passed betwixt 
biin and ine on the subject Scott, Fair Maid or Perth, xx. 

gOflSlpry (gos'ip-ri), n. [Formerly also gossi \p- 
rie; < gossip 4- -ry.] If. Intimacy. 

As to that blshopriok, he would In no wise accept of It 
without the advlee of the (louernll Assembly* & never- 
theless er the next Assembly he was seised hard «fc fast on 
the blahopriok. whereby all gossxprie gade up lietweeu him 
and my uncle Mr. Andrew. MdoUl’e MS., p. 80. 

2. Gossipy conversation ; current talk or re- 
port. 

And many a flower of London gossipry 
lias dropped whenever such a stem broke off. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viiL 


of conversation or writing, 


yy a li 
ting. 


came dangerously 


The politicians of the lobby 
near to gossipy prophecy. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 1. 

gossomert, n. All oarlier spelling of gossamer. 
gOSSOOn (go-sttn'), n. [A corruption of Y. gar- 
con, a boy, a servant: see gargon , garcion .] A 
boy; a male servant. [Ireland.] 

In most Iileh families? there used to be a bare-footed 

n toon, who was slave to the cook and the butler, and who 
act, without wages, did all the hard work of the house. 
Gossoons were always employed as messengers. 

Mu* Edgeworth, Castle Raokrent, p. 98. 

gossypine (goa'i-piu), a. [< Gossypium + -duel.] 
In bot,, cottony ; resembling cotton. 
Gossypinm (go-eip'i-um), n. [NL., < L. gos- 
sypion , gossipion , also called gossympinus, the 
cottou-tree ; the word lias a Gr. semblance, but 
is prob. of Eastern origin.] A malvaceous ge- 
nus of herbs and shrubs, natives of the trop- 
ics, and important as yielding tho cotton of 
commerce. They have usually 3- to fi-lobed leaves, 

' Showy axillary flowers surrounded by 8 large oordate 
bracts, and a 8- to r»oelled capsule, the seeds densely cov- 
ered hy long woolly hairs. Four species are generally rec- 
ognised, though many others have l»een proposed. The 
cultivated species are natives of Aala nnu Africa, where 
they have lieen planted from very early times, and many 
varieties have been produced. All the eottou manufao- 
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tursd in ehrfllsed oountdes is the product of several vari- 
eties of 0. herbaceumsnd 0. Barbadense, but Q. arboreum 
is also cultivated in some tropical regmus. 33m fourth 
species, G. DavidsonU, is native upon the western ooast 
of Mexico, and is remarkable in having Its seeds wholly 
naked ; ft Is known only in a wild state. Bee eottoni ana 
cotton-plant. 

gosf t, gofltlyt, etc. The more correct but obso- 
lete spellings of ghost, ghostly, etc. Chaucer. 
gOSTldar, n. See hospodar. 
go-summort (gd'sum'dr), ». [Cf. go-harvest, 
and see gossamer.] The latter end or summer ; 
the last warm ana fine weather. [Scotch.] 

The go-summer was matchless fair In Murray, without 
winds, wet. or any storm. 

Spalding, Hist Troubles in Scotland, L 84. 

got (got). Preterit of get*. 
got, gotten(got, got'n). Past participles of gefl, 
gota (go'tlp, it. [E. Ind.1 Lace: its name in 
the north of India, where its manufacture is but 
recent, (a) A gold or Mirer lace, the variety being In- 
dicated by some qualifying word. (6) A lace made of white 
cotton thread. 

gotch (gooh), n. [E.dial. Cf. (f ) It. goszo, a kind 
of bottle, a cruet, gotta, a goblet, cup, bowl.] 
A water-pot; on earthen jug; a pitcher. 

He repalrod to the kitchen and seated himself among the 
rustics assembled over their evening gotch of nog, Joined 
In their discourse. The Village Curate. 

gote x t. n. An obsolete form of goat 1 . 
goto 2 (gdt), n. [< ME, goto, a drain, =s OD. gote, 
a ditch, channel, gutter, sewer, = G. gosse, a 
drain ; akin to E. gut, which in used in a similar 
sense: see gut.] If. A drain, sluice, ditch, or 
gutter. 

There arose a great oontroversie about the erecting of 
two new gotee at Hkirbek and Langare for draynlug the 
waters out of South Holand and the Fens. 

Jhtgdale'e lmbanking (1062), p. 248. (HaUiweU.) 

2. A deep miry place. [North. Eng. and 
Hootch.] 

Also spelled goat. 

n. An obsolete form of gutter*. Chaucer. 
4 r goth), n. [=s D. Oath = G. Gothe = Sw. 
(Miter = Dan. Goter = F. (loth a Hp. Pg. Godo 
= It. Goto, < LL. Gothus , Gr. YMoq, usually in 
pi., LL. Gothi, Gr. f 60ot, prob. the same name, 
etymologically, as L. Gothones , Gotones (Taci- 
tus), Gutonos (Pliny), Gr. VbOuveg (Ptolemy), 
etc., applied to Tent, peoples, being acoom. 
forms (LL. better *Goti) of Goth. *Guts, pi. 
*Gutos, inferred from Goth. Gut-thiuda, the 
‘Goth-people, 1 < *Guis, Goth, + thiuda a AS. 
thedd, people: see Dutch.] 1. One of an an- 
cient Teutonic race which appeared in the re- 
gions of the lower Danube in the third century 
A. D. A probable hypothesis identifies them with the 
Gothones or Guttones who dwelt near tho Baltic ; but 
there Is little reason to believe in their relationship with 
the GeUe or in their Scandinavian origin. They made 
many inroads into different parts of the Roman empire 
in the third and fourth centuries, and gradually accepted 
the Arlan form of Ohrlsthmlty. The two great historical 
divisions were the Visigoths (West Goths) and the Ostro- 
goths (East Goths). A body of Visigoths settled In the 
province of Mauris (the present Hervla and Bulgaria), and 
wore hence called Mossogoths; and their apostle wulfila 
(Ulfllas) translated the Scriptures into Gothic. The Visi- 
goths formed a monarchy about 418, which existed in 
southern France nntll 607 and in Spain until 711. An Os- 
trogoth ic kingdom existed in Italy and neighboring re- 
gions from 498 to 886. By extension the name was applied 
to various other tribes which invaded the Roman empire. 

I am here with thee and thy goate, aa the most capri- 
cious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Shat., As you Like it, iiL 8. 

Shall he [the gladiator] expire, 

And unavenged ? Arise I ye Gothe, and glut your ire ! 

Byron, CMdeHarold, iv. 141. 

2. One who is rude or uncivilized; a barbarian ; 
a rude, ignorant person: one defective in taste : 
from the character of the Goths during their 
early irruptions into Roman territory. 

1 look upon these writers as Goths in poetry. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 82. 

What do yon think of the late extraordinary event in 

doth* would have dared to tesfsf?the Jesuits I ** noftat 

ChssterJMd. 

Gothamlst (gfi'tham-lst), n. [< Gotham in 
Nottinghamshire, England, 4* -ist. The vil- 
lage of Gotham became proverbial for the blun- 
dering simplicity of its inhabitants (“the wise 
men of Gotliom ”), of whieh many ludicrous sto- 
ries were told.] A simple-minded person; a 
simpleton. See the etymology. 

Gothamite (go'tham-it), n. [? Gotmm 4- -ite*.] 
An inhabitant of"Gotham in England, and, by 
transfer, of the city of Now York, to which the 
name was humorously applied in allusion to 
tho stories of “ the wise men of Gotham.” See 
Gothamist. [The term was first used by Wash- 
ington Irving in “ Salmagundi,” 1607.] 


A most 

. . . was a potent auxiliary; for hy It ware the L 
the simple Gothamites moth villainously turned. 

Salmagundi, No. 17 . 

Gothiant, n. [< Goth 4- -ton.] A Goth. 

More like vnto the Grecians thin vnto the taJUsns in 
handling of their verse. 

Aseham, The 8oholemaiter,p. 146. 

Gothic (goth'ik), a. and n. [» F. Qothique = 
Sp. GoUco as Pg. Gothico m it. Gotico (of. D. 
<£ Gothisch me Lin. Qottsk a Sw. Gdtisk), < LL. 
Gothicus.K Gothus, pi. Gothi, Goths: see Goth.] 
X. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the Goths: as, Gothic 
customs; Gothic barbuity. 

The term Gothte, as applied to ell the styles invented 
and used by the western Barbarians who overthrew the 
Roman Empire and settled within its limits, is a true and 
expressive term both ethnognphlcally aud architecturally . 

J^Psrgusson, Hist. Arch., 1.887. 
Hence— -2. Rude; barbarous. 

That late, amfcwe may add gothte, practice of using a 
multiplicity of notea. Goldsmith, lnt to Hist. World. 

When do you dine, EmlliaT At the old Gothic hour of 
four o'clock, X suppose. 

Mrs. Marsh, Emilia Wyndham, xxL 

8. An epithet commonly applied to the Euro- 
pean art of the middle ages, and more particu- 
larly to the various Pointed types of archi- 

the twelfth century' to tho revival of study of 
classical models in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. This epithet was originally applied In scorn 
(compare del 2X by Italian Renaissance architects, to 
every species of art which had existed from the decay of 
Roman art until the outward forms of that art were re- 
vived as patterns for imitation ; but, although no longer 


of architecture ever developed, which owes nothing what- 
soever to the Goths, and. la seldom now described as 
Gothic in other languages than English. See medieval 
and Pointed. 

The roof had some non-descrlpt kind of projections 
called bartiaans, and displayed at each frequent angle a 
small turret, rather resembling a pepper-box than a Gothic 
watch-tower. Scott, Waverley, viiL 

The principle of Gothic building, that every part, In- 
cluding what might seem at first sight as mere ornament, 
shoula have a constructive value, waa never adopted by 
Italian builders. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building In Middle Ages, p. 186. 
4. In liturgies, an epithot sometimes applied 
to the Mozarabio liturgy, or to the Galilean 
family of liturgies, in accordance with an in- 
correct theory that they were first introduced 
into Gaul and Spain by the Visigoths, or from 
tho fact that they were in use in Galilean and 
Spanish churches at the time of Gothie domi- 
nation. An ancient manuscriptiof the Galilean liturgy 
•till extant is entitled a Gothic Missal ( Missals Qothieum) 
by a later hand. 

II. n. 1. The language of the Goths. The 
Goths spoke various forms of a Teutonic tongue now usn- 
ally classed with the Scandinavian as the eastern branch 
of the Teutonlo family, though It has also close affinities 
with the western branch (Ola High German, Anglo-Saxon, 
etc.). All forms of Gothic have perished without record, 
except that spoken by some of tne western Goths (Visi- 
goths), who at the beginning of the fourth century occu- 
pied Dacia (Wallaohu, etc.), and who before the end of 
that century passed over in great numbers into Mcesia (now 
Bulgaria etai Revolting against the Roman empirathey 
extended their oonquests even into Gaul and Spain. Their 
language, now called Messogothic or simply Gothic, Is pre- 
served in the fragmentary remains of a nearly complete 
translation of the Bible made by their bishop, Wnlflla (a 
name also used in the forms Utfla, (flphila, uyllas) (who 
lived In the fourth oentury A. ]>.X and In some other frag- 
ments. These remains are of the highest philological im- 
portance, preceding by several centuries the next earliest 
Teutonic record! (Anglo-Saxon and (Ad High German). 
Tholanguago bear* a primitive aspect, indicating its ex- 
istence under practically nndIMurbed linguistic conditions 
for a lonp period before its appearance In the records. 
Apart from the Latin and Greek words introduced with 
Christianity. Gothic shows little trace of foreign influence 
in the presence of a few words borrowed from 


except ____ . 

the neighboring Slava. 


As the oldest reoorded Teutonlo 


tongue, and usually but not always nearest the original 
Teutonic type^ it stands at the bean of the languages of its 
class, to which it bean a relation like that oftheSanakrlt 
to the other languages of the Indo-European family. 

2. In bibliography, an early form of black-faced 
and pointed letters, as shown in printed books 
and manuscripts.— 8. [2. c.] The American 
name for a stylo of square-cut printing-type 
without serifs or halr-Unes, after the style of 
old Roman mural letters. What to cafied simply 
gothic in America to known In England ugntssqus, and 
lighter faoes known in England as sams-ssrifago in Amer- 
ica called gothic eondsnssd, Ught-/acs gothte, etc. 

THIS LINE IS IN QOTHIC. 

4. The so-called Gothic style of architecture. 
SeeL, 8. 

The perish church of Lambeth to at a email distance 
from the Palace, has a plain tower, and the architecture 
to of the Gothic of the tuneof Edward IV. 

PrnmmU, Loodon, Lambeth dumb. 



i «. [< CMkk + «L1 

gmie m 'Ghthie. rKare.1 
Mitt (goth'i-rixm), *. [< Gothic 4* 4m.] 
X. A Gothic idiom.— 9. Resemblance or con- 
formity to, or inclination for, the so-called 
Gothic style of architecture: a term generally 
used disparagingly. 

I am glad yon enter into the spirit of Strawberry Castle ; 
It baa a purUy and propriety ctOathieitm in it 

gray, Letters. 

3. Rudeness of manners; barharonsness; bar- 
barism. 


Ile& becsnae it can be easily removed or gouged 
i pick, thus greatly facilitating the remora! of 
its of the lode. See Minus and paean. 


night. OothMam, ooofuskm, and absolnte 
oome again. 

Without ranging myself among classics, 1 assure you, 
wire 1 toprlnt any thing with my name, it should be plain 
Horace Walpole ; Mr. is one of the Gathieittn* I aboml- 
. rate. WalpoU, Letters, IL 828. 

Gothidxe (goth'i-dz), v. f. ; prot. and pp. Gothi- 
eized, pj>r, Goihioizing. [< GotMc 4- -t !w.] To 
make Gothic ; hence, to render barbaric. Also 
• spelled Gothicise. 

ps of the higher ranks are not 
Strutt, Queonhoo Hall 


The language and i 


Huy have lately gothieimd the entrance to the Inner 
Temple-hall, and the library front Lamb , Old Bouchers. 

Gothiah (goth'ish), a. [< Goth 4- -wftl.] Like 
the Goths; hence, rude; uncivilized. [Bart!.] 
gOttret,n. [An irreg. var. of guitar.] A guitar. 
Davies. 

Touch but thy lire, my Harrle, and Iheare 

From thee some raptures of the raro yotire. 

Herrick , Heaperides, p. 20& 

gO-tO-btf-at-HOOn (g6't#-bod'at-n6n'), »■ The 
goat’s-Deard, Tragopogon pratensis: so called 
from the early dosing of its flowers, 
go-to-meeting (gd't^-md'ting), a. Proper to 
be worn tochurch; hence, best: applied to 
clothes. [Colloq. and humorous.] 

Brave old worid sho is after all, and right well made ; 
and looks right well to-day in her go-to-tneeiiny clothes. 

Kingdey, Two Years Ago, xiv. 

I want to give yon a true picture of what every-day 
school life was in my time, and not a kid-glove and go-to- 
meeting coat picture. 

T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Rugby, IL K. 

gouache (gw&sh), n. and a. [F., water-colors, 
water-color painting, < It. guazzo, ford, puddle, 
splash, water-colors, < gumzare , stir, shake, 
agitate, ford, water (a horse), etc., =F. gdeher , 
temper, bungle, < OHG. wascan , G. t oaschen = E. 
wash: see wash, t?.] L ». 1. A method of paint- 
ing with water-colors mixed and modified with 
white, so as to be opaque and to present a 
dead surface. This procem is much used in Italy to 
supply at a small prico views of landscapes, ancient mon- 
uments, etc. It is well adapted to produce, in skilful 
hands, an excellent effect with Uttfe labor, especially 
when the observer is at some distance. The method is 
useful alio for scenery in theaters and the like. 

2. Work painted according to this method. — 

3. A pigment used in such painting. 

The Orientals paint, as it were, with transludd gouache; 
they lay on their tones with a vitreous fluid mixed with 
coloring matter. Harper '* May., LXXVIL 000. 

II. a. Noting the method of painting known 
as gouache, or a work executed by that method, 
gouaroo (g5-#-rS'), n. [E. Ind. j The Indian 
name for the Oyamopsis psoralioidcs r, a stout, 
erect leguminous annual, cultivated generally 
on the plains of India. Its pods and seeds are 
used as an article of food. Also gowar. 
goubar (gfl'bftr), n. Same as goober . 
grad 1 (goud), i». A Scotch form of gold. 
grad^t, n. [Appar. an error, repr. OF. gaide, 
waide, dial, vouode, mod. F. gu&de, woad, q. v.j 
Wood. 

gOUf (gouf ). v. t. and i. [Origin unknown.] To 
remove sort earth from under a structure, sub- 
stituting sods cut square and built regularly; 
underpin. [Scotch.] Imp . Diet. 
gOHge (gouj or gdj), n. [Formerly also googe; 
< ME. gowge, < OF. gouge, a gouge, at Pr^gvMo 
os Sp. gubia = Pg. goiva as It. gorbia, < ML. gw- 
via, gubia, also written gutoia. gulbia. a kina of 
chisel. Origin unknown ; perhaps (!) < Basque 
gubia, a bowl.] X. A chisel with a longitudi- 
nally curved blade, used to out holes, channels, 
or grooves in wood or stone, or for turning 
wood in a lathe.— 9. In bookbinding, a gilders’ 
tool intended to make the segment of a circle. 
—3. A local name for a shell which gouges 
or euts the foot when trodden on ; specifically, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, a shell of the genus Pin* 
ua or Vermetus.— 4. A stamp for cutting lea- 
ther or paper.— 5. In mining, the band or layer 
of decomposed country rock or clayey mate- 
rial (flucan) often found on each side of a lode. 
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It Is so telto& became It osn 

out with a pick, thus math 

the contents ofthe lode. Boo mArng* w 

0. An effect of gouging; an excavation or a 
hole made by or as if by scooping out matter. 
[Colloq.]— 7. An imposition; a cheat; also, an 
impostor. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Another gouge wu to charge the women a nominally 
ooet price per spool for the thread furnished them, while 
as a matter of fact it wu got wholesale from the maim- 
facturers for considerably less. The American, XIV. 544. 

gouge (gouj or gttj), V. U ; pret. and pp. gouged, 
ppr. gouging. [C gouge, t».] 1. To scoop out 
or turn with a gouge. 

I will save in cork, 

In mar mere stopling, above three thousand pound 
Within that term ; by googtng of them out 
Just to the else of my bottles, and not slicing. 

R Joneuu, Devil Is an Ass, IL 1. 

Hence— 9. To scoop or excavate as if with a 
gougo ; dig or tear out by or as if by a scooping 
action : as, to gouge a loaf of bread ; to gouge 
a hole in a garment. [Gouging out the eyee of an an- 
tagonist with me thumb or Huger bus 1 mm a practice 
among brutal fighters in some jwrta of both tturopu and 
America, but is now probably mru everywhere. 

In these encounters [formerly In Norway] such feats as 
who could first gouge his opponent's eye out were Included. 

R J tyoneon, Uarpor’e Mag., LXXV1I1. 648.] 

3. To cheat in a bold or brutal manner; over- 
reach in a bargain. [Colloq., IT. 8.] 

out of tho seat, 


gourd 

Dan. gSvn, both hands held together in the form 
of a bowl, a handful (cf. MLG. gesve, gepse, LG. 
ffdpse, gdpsch, gym. peps), = OIIG. coufana, 
MHG. gouf eo, G. dial, gouf, dim. gaufel, the 
hollow hand.] 1. The hollow of the hand, or 
of the two hands hold together; hence, a dutch 
or grasp. 

Hold me fast, lot mo not go, 

Or from your goupen break. 

Tom Linn (Child’s Ballads, L 270)t 

2. A handful : as, a gotte n o’ meal. 

The multure was tho regular exaction for grinding the 
meal. The lock (signifying a small quantity), anu the 
goupen. a handful, wore additional perquisites demanded 
by the Miller. Scntt, Monastery, xllL, note 8. 

[Scotch in both senses.] 
gpur, n. Bee gaur*. 

Gonra (gou'rjl), w. [NL. (Fleming, 1822), from 
a native name.] The ty pics' 


i ty picul genus of crown- 


Very wdl, 
if you think 


lemen 1 gouge Mr. 
wholesome to do It 

New York Tribune, Nov. 20, 1845. 

gOHg6-bit (gouj 'bit), n. A bit. shaped like a 
gou^e, with the piercing ond sharpened to a 
semicircular edge for shearing tho floors round 
the margin of the hole. It removes the wood 
almost ni a solid core. Also called shell-bit 
and quill-bit. 

gouge-chisel (gouj'chiz'el), n. A chisel with a 
concave cutting edge ; a gougo. 
gouge-furrow (gouf fur'fl), n. Bee furrow . 
gOUger (gouj6r orgfl'iftr), n. 1. One who gouges 
or BtabH. Davies . — 2. An insoct that gouges: 
applied to numberless insect s, designated by 
some specifying term: as, the y\nm-gouger. — 
3. The now oar of a flatboat. [Mississippi river 
and tributaries.] — 4. Aehcat. [Colloq., U. 8.] 

It is true there arc gamblers and gauger* and outlaws. 

Flxnt, Recollections of the Mississippi, p. 17a 

gOUge-Blip (gouj 'Blip), n. An oil-stone or hone 
for sharpening gouges or chisels, 
goujeerst, gonjereflt.n. [Also, corruptly, good’ 
jere , goody ears, goody oar, etc., from an ullegcd 
OF. *goujere, supposed to be from OF. gouge, a 
soldier’s mistress, a camp-follower, diail. gouye 
= Pr. gougeo, a girl. Cf. OF. goujat, a soldier’s 
servant, in mod. F. hodman, blackguard. Ori- 
gin unknown.] Venereal disease: much used 
formerly, especially in the form goodycar, gootl~ 
ycars , as a vulgar term of emphasis (like pox) 
without knowledge or thought of itB meaning. 
gOUjOH (gtt'jon), n. r= F. gmqon, a gudgeon: 
see gudgeon*-.] The flat-headed or mud catfish, 
Laptops oUvaris, a large fish of the United States 
interior waters, attaininga woight of 75podnds. 
gouk (gouk), n. Bee gowk. 
goult, v. and n. Bee gowl. 
goulandt (gou'land), n. Same as gowlan, gowan. 

Finks, gouland*, king-cups, and sweet aops-ln-wine. 

D. Jonaan, lean’s Anniversary. 

Goulard water. See water 
Gouldia (gfll'di-tt), n. [NL.; in def. 1, named 
for Augustus A.“ Gould, an American natural- 
ist (1805-06) ; in def. 2, named for John Gould, 
an English ornithologist (1804-81).] 1. A ge- 
nus of siphonato bivalve mollusks, of the fam- 
ily Astarhdte.— 2. A genus of humming-birds, 
graldring (gOl'dring), n. The yellowhammer. 
grate, n. Bee ghoul 
gOUlest, n - Bee gules. 

gOUnd 1 (gound ), n. [Early mod. E. also gownd; 
< ME. gowndc, < AS. gund, matter, pug. poison. 
Hence, in comp., with a disguise of the orig. 
form, groundsel, q. v.] Gummy matter in sore 
eyes. [Prov. Eng.] 

grand 2 (gound), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of gown. 

goundy (goun'di), a. [E. dial., also gundy, 
gunny; < ME. goundy, gundy ; < gountP + -y 1 .] 
Gummy or mattery, as sore eyes. [Prov. Eng.] 
gOUnet, n. Bee gown. 

gran gt,». [Anobs.var.o t gong*, gang.] Dung. 

No man shall bury any dung, or young, within the 11b- 
erfelai of this city, under paine of forty milling. 

Stow, London (ad DM8X p. 000. 

graven, gowpen (gow'pn), n. [Also written 
goupin, tmping; < IoeL gavpn m Sw. gopen m 



Ctowii.pi, ( ci,ii ihftrra it-nmnta). 

A na of the Papuan subfamily Gourinw. The 
iown bjk*cIcb is G. cunmata . G albertisi Inhabits 
New Guinea, while G. mctorui fa found in the adjoining 
islands of Joldu and Misery. Also called Lnphyru*, Meya- 
pclia , and rtUuithyru*. 

The singular genus Gaum ... Is outwardly distin- 
guished by its Immense umbrella like crest, and pos- 
seaaus anatomical pevnllaritlea which entitle it to stand 
alone as type of a subfamily or family. 

Cow*, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 508L 

gOUrami,’}. Bee goramy. 
gourd (gord or gflrd), n. [< ME. gourd, gourde, 
goord , < OF. pourde, contr. of gouhourde, eou~ 
gourde (> D. lcauwoerdv), F. gourde and courge 
= Pr. oougourdo = It. cucuzza (ML. prob. ahbr. 
# curbita , S OHG. churlnz, MTIG. kurhiz, kurbes, 
G. kurbiss . > 8w. kurbis, kurbits = AB. cyrfet), 
< L. cucurbita, a gourd : see Cucurhtla.] 1. (af) 
Formerly, tho fruit of one of tho usually culti- 
vated species of various cueurbi taeoous genera, 
including what are now distinguished as mel- 
ons, pumpkins, squashes, etc., as well as gourds 
iu the present sense; tho plant producing such 
fruit, (ft) Now, iu a restricted sense, the fruit 
of Lagenaria vulgaris; the plant itself, in its 
several varieties. Tho fruit varies greatly In form, 
but is usually club-shaped, or enlarged toward the apex: 
its hard rind Is used for liottlus, dippers, etc. Different 
varieties are known as bottle-, du/f-, or trumpet-gourd, or 
ealabath. 

And there growotho a manor of Fmyt, as thonghe It 
woven Gourde*, MandeviUe, Travels, p. 864. 

Gourde* for Hcodo til Wyntor honge stfllo, 

Pallathu*, litiHboudrio (B. JE. T. 8.), p. 114. 

2. A dried and excavated gourd-shell prepared 
for use as a bottle or dipi»er, or in other wuys. 

I hope the nquaw who owns tho gourd has more of them 
in her wigwam, for this will never hold water again. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of tho Mohicans, xxlx. 

Doxciib of gourds hang also suspended from the tops at 
long and leaning iiolea. each gourd tho homo of a family 
of uiortiuB. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 188. 



travelers or pilgrims. 

1 have liocr, In a gourde, 

A draught of wyn.yu, of a type grape. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Manciple's Trie, L 

4. vl. [A particular use of gourd, with rof. to 
their hollowness.] A kind of false dice, hav- 
ing a concealed cavity which affects the bal- 
ance. 8 oefullam, 1. 

What false dyse use they? as dyso stopped with quick- 
silver and hoares, dyne of vauntage, flutes, gourd*, to 
chop and uhauiigo when thoy liste. 

Atcham, Toxophilus, p. 60. 



gourd 

tot vultures gripe thy gutai tor gourd and fullam holds, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 

5fcfe ( Ew.ofW.,i.8. 
Thy dry honea can reach at nothing now, 

Hut gonls or nino pins. 

' Beau, and FL , Scornful Lady, Iv. L 

Bitter gourd, or colocynth-gourd, the ooiocynth, a- 
trullue Colocynthi*.— Egg or onUlgO gOUTd, the Cucur. 
bUa m liferti (now uotiBluorud a variety of C. repo), with a 
small orange like fruit, cultivated for ornament.— Noah'S 
gourd or bottle, a kind of flat circular bottle of Oriental 
mnkeflhunaacu^ Persia, etc.), reaemlillng a pilgrim-bottle, 
but without the rliigtt, occasionally found by explorers in 
the lievant, and thought to be of considerable antiquity. 
— Snake- or viper-gourd, or snake*ueumber, the Tri- 
chomnthn tuduhrma and T. anguina , with a snake-like 


2084 

I eat thee etfll ; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gents of blood, 
Which was not eo before. git at, Macbeth, IL L 

It he ja physician] did not satisfy me thdt he had a ri 
. jnae or the right-hand and the left-hand defection! of the 
day, not a goutte of hla physio should flgoj through mj 


Bustle n aej femy . Hi-formed l—to ons, end j 
trades. — 


father’s son. 


Sheet, Heart 


Lothian, 



fruit several feet In length.— BOUT gourd, species of 
A it tinmmia. — ToWOl-gpUTd or dlAh-dOth gOUTd, the 
- — otwork of which is 

-White gourd, of 


fnilt of siieoies of Luga, the fibrous network of which is 
‘ » a sponge or sorubbii ‘ ‘ " * 


India. the 


r ing-brash. 

tfUNMa eerifera. 


gourd&l (gour'dal), n. Sumo bn gourder. 
gourde (gord), h. [F. gowk, fom. of gourd, 
OF. gourd, numb, slow, heavy, dull, etc., = Bp. 
gordo, thick, largo, gross, fat, plump, = Pr. gord , 
thick, fat, < L. gurdus (said I o bo of Hispanic 
origin), dull, slow, obtuso, etc.] The Franeo- 
Araeri<*an name for a dollar, in use in Louini- 
anu, Cuba, iiayti, etc. 

gourder (gour'dAr), «• [Origin obscure.] The 
stormy petrol, Prowl larin pelagica. Montagu, 
Also gourdal. [Local, British.] 
gourdinesfl (gtir- or gdr'di-nes), n. In farriery, 
the statt} of being gourdy. 
gourdmoutb (gord'mouth), n, A catostomoid 
Hall of the genus CydcjUus. [Mississippi valley.] 
gOUrdBeed-BUCker (gord'sed-suk'Ar), n. Same 
as gourd mo nth . 

gourd-shaped (gord'shapt), a . Having the gen - 
oral form of a gourd — that is, having a slender 
nook, small mouth, and large swelling body; 
lagoniform. The epithet Is applicable even when the 
oruss-sootlon Is not curvilinear: a*, an eight-sided gourd- 
shaped bottle. 

gourd-shell (gord 'shel), a. The rind of a gourd, 
especially one used as a vessel. Bee gourd , 2. 
gourd-tree (gord'tre), n. Tho calabash-tree, 
Creswntia Cujcte . 

gourdworm (gdrd'wCrm), n. A fluke. See 
fluke**, 2. 

gourdy (g<V- or giir'di), a. [< gourd + -y 1 .] 
In furriery, having tho legs swollen, as after a 
journey: said of a horse. 

Gouridm (gou'ri-do), n . pi, [NL., < Goura + 
-ida'.\ The (lour nor rated as a family. 
Gourwffi (gou-ri'ne), n. ph [NL., < Goura + 
-tfwtf.l A beautiful group or very large and 
stately terrestrial pigeons of the Papuan archi- 
pelago; the crown-pigeons. They have mi erect 
compressed crest of fantltflate feathers, with decom- 
pounded webs, 10 rootricuN, reticulate tarsi; no iwca, 
gall-blaililci.ainhluuainuHclu.oroll gland; and intestines 
4 or 5 feet long. There arc several species. See Goura. 

gourmand, gourmandic, etc. See gormand, etc. 
gourmet (gor-ma' or gflr'mefc)* n. [< F. gourmet, 
a wine-taster, a judge of wi no, hence an epicure, 
formerly a wine-merchant’s broker; in OF. a 
serving-man, shopman, groom : see gromet and 
groom*,] A connoisseur in the delicacies of 
The table; a nice feeder; an epicure. 

Awabl, a kind of sholl-flsh much affected by Japanese 
gourmet*. ComhiU May. 

four yonrmeU brought lomons and spoons. 

The Century, XXV HI. Ml. 
■Byn. Gourmand, etc. Sea epicure. 
gourmet, m. Hamo as gurnard . 
gOUflh (goush), r. and n, A dialectal variant of 
gush, 

gOUBBOtt, ». In mitit. armor , same as gusset. 
gOUBter (gous'tAr), w. [Of. gousty, gust*.] A 
violent or uutnanagoable person; a swaggering 
fellow. [Scotch.] 

gOUBtroUB (goiis'trus), a. [As gouster + -on*. 
Of. gousty.] Stormy; boisterous; rude; vio- 
lent; frightful. [Beotcli.] 

A goustrous, dotormliiod speaking out of the truth. 

Carlyle , in Froude, L 176. 
gOUBty (gous'ti), a. [Be., also written goustie; 
asB. gusty, i\, v.] 1. Torapestuous. 

Canid, mirk, and poustte is the nicht, 

Loud roars the blast ay out the hlght 

Old ballad. 

2. Waste; desolate; dreary. 

1 will not go to Mllaas gousty room. Scott, Abbot, lit 
gOUt 1 (gout), «• [< MB. goutr, gowk, the gout, 
< OF. gontc, goutte, F. goutte , a drop, the gout, 
= Sp. l J g. goto =s It. gotta, a drop, the gout, < 
h. gutta , a drop, in ML. applied to the gout, 
also to dropsy, to catarrh, and (with a distinc- 
tive epithet.) to various other diseases ascribed 
to a dofluxion of humors: see gutta* , gutta so- 
ma, etc.] 1. A drop; a dot; a coagulation. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 


2f. In falconry, a spot on a hawk.— 8. A dis- 
order characterized Dy urieemia, by very pain- 
ful acute or chronic inflammations m the joints, 
chiefly the smaller joints, and especially in the 
metatarsophalangeal joint of the groat toe, and 
by the deposition of crystals of sodium urate 
in the inflamed joint-tissues, in nodules in the 
pinna of the ear, under the skin in the hands 
and feet, and elsewhere, it is stir ugly hereditary, 
but a proper regimen has great efficacy liiTMreventlug its 
development and recurrence. Gc%t is specifically called, 
according to the part it chiefly affects, poaagra(ln the feet> 
gmagra (In the knees), ehiragra (in the hands), etc. 


The gurds lette l prevented] 

Hlr nothing for to daunco. 

Chaucer , Hun’s Priest's Tale, L 20. 

And so he fill In a grete sekenease of the gowte in luuides 
and feet Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), L 0L 

My late Fit of the Gout makes me act with Pain and Con- 
straint Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. L 

Ills luxurious and sedentary life brought on the pent, 
%iid hurt his fortune. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. ill 
4. Bee the extract. 

The larv® which hatoh out from those (eggs of Chlorops 
tamiopuM and Chlorops lineata ] bore their way dowu the 
stem (of grain 1 from the base of the ear to the first joint, 
and there they form swellings known to the fanner as tho 
“gout." Bneye. Brit, XXIV. fiK. 

Diaphragmatic gout flame as angina pectoris (which 
see, under angina}. 

gont >J (gout), n, [Also gowt; a dial. var. of 
goto a.] 1. A drain.— 2. A gateway bridge over 
a watercourse.— 3. A sluice in embankments 
against the sea, for letting out the land-waters 
wlien the tide is out, and preventing the ingress 
of salt water. Also written go-out. [Local, 
Eng.] 

gout* (gtt), n. [< F. godt, < L. gustos, taste : see 
gust*, j Tasto ; relish. 

Love and brown sugar must 1 k> a poor regale for one of 
yonr goat. Gray, Letters, I. 7. 

Thera Is no amusement so agreeable to my godt as the 
conversation of a fine woman. . . . I have an absolute ten- 
dra for tho whole sex. Mrs. Centilitre , Bold Stroke. 
[Now little used except in French phrases, as hautgotit, 
high flavor or flavoring. Bee hautgout.] 
gOUtlfy (gou'ti-fi), v, t. ; prH. ami pp. goutified, 
ppr. goutifsiug . [< gout 1 + -i-fy . J To make 
gouty; afflict with gout. [Kare.] 

Wo peroelved the old gmdijled canon, buried as It were 
in an elliow chair, with pillows under Ills head and arms, 
and his logs supported on a large down cushion. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, 11. 1. 

gOUtUy (gou'ti-li), adv. In a gouty manner. 
gOUtinOB8 (gou'ti-nes), n. The Btate of being 
gouty ; a gouty affection, 
gontiim (gou'tish), a. [< gout 1 + -wkl.] Having 
a predisposition to gout ; somewhat affected by 
gout; gouty. 

The dice are for tho end of a drum among souldiers, the 
tables for goatish and apoplectlck jiersons to make them 
move their Joints. Drummond, Epistles, xx. (Latham.) 

gOUtOTlBt, a, [ME. gowtus , gowttous, gotows. < 
OF. gutus, guUmx , F. goutteux = Pr. gotos = Bp. 
Fg. gotoso s a It. gottoso, < ML. guttosw , gouty, 
< gutta, the gout: sec gout*,] 1. Gouty. 

A queue gowtus and croket. Reliquim Antigua, L 196. 
2. Buch as to cause gout: said of rich meats. 

Lnk sy that lie otte no gouttou* mette. 

MS. Med. Line., f. 810. (HaUheeU.) 

gout-stone (gout/Hton), it. A nodule of sodium 
urato formed in some tissue as the reBult of 
gout; chalkHtone. 

goutte (gdt) { n . [F., a drop: see amt*.] A 
drop : used in heraldry with a qualifying term, 
as a* or, de larnm , etc. 

goutte d’OT (gflt ddr). A white wine of Bur- 
gundy, of the second class, 
goutweed (gout'wdd), n. Same as goutmrt. 
goutwort (gout'wArt), a. The JBgopodiwn Poda - 
gratia, an umbelliferous plant of Europe, for- 
merly believed to be a Bpeciflc for gout, 
gouty (gou'ti), a. [<f/oafi + -yL] 1. Diseased 
with or subject to the gout : as, a gouty person ; 
a gouty constitution. 

Not giving like to those whose gifts, though scant, 

Pain them ns if they gaue with gowty hand. 

Sir W. Covenant, Gondihert, L 0. 

2 . Pertaining to the gout: as, gouty matter.— 

3. Figuratively, swollen, out of proper propor- 
tion; tumid; protuberant. 

This humour in historians hath made the body of ancient 
history In some parts so gouty and monstrous. 

J. Spenser, Prodigies, p, 106. 


ivusyisu (gou'ti-g&l), n, A gall or an ex- 
crescence on the raspberry, produced by the 
red-necked buprestid, Agrilus ruflcoUis See 
Agrilus . 

Gov. An abbreviation of governor as a title, 
gOTB 1 (gdvL n. Same as goaf, [Prov. Eng.] 
gore 1 (gdv), v, t , ; pret. and pp. goeed, ppr. gor- 
ing. [< gave *, n., as goaf, q. v.l To put up in a 
gove or mow, as hay. [Prov. Eng.j 

Seed barley, the purest, gave out of the way ; 

All other nigh hand, gove just as ye may. 

Tusser, Husbandry, August 

gove 2 (g6v), v. i. ; pret. and pp. gored, ppr. gor- 
ing. [Be., also written goate and goif; cf. 
goff*, ♦».] To go about staring like a fool; 
stare stupidlyf 

How be star'd and stammer'd. 

When goavan, as If led wi’ branks, . . . 

He In the parlour hammer’d. 

Bums, On Meeting with Basil, Lord Daer. 
The wild beasts of the forest osme, 

Broke from their bught« and fan Ids the tame, 

And gowt around charmed and smased. 

Hogg, Kllmeny, 1. 806. 

govern (guv'6m), r. [< ME. govemen, < OF. 
governor, guvemer, gouvemer, later and mod. F. 
gouvemer ss Pr. OBp. Pg. governor = Bp. gober- 
nar = It. govcmare 2 < L. gubemare, orig. *cuber- 
nare, < Gr. Kv(iepvav l steer or pilot a ship, di- 
rect, govern; ulterior origin unknown.] I. 
trans . 1. To exercise a directing or restrain- 
ing power over; control or guide: used of any 
exertion of controlling force, whether physical 
or moral. 

Will you play upon this pipe?. . . govern these ventages 
with your Angers and thumb, give it breath with your 
month. Shak., Hamlet, UL 2. 

Tis not folly, 

But good discretion, governs oar main fortunes. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, UL L 

My Lord Sandwich was prudent as well ss valiant, and 
always govern'd his affaires with successo and little loose. 

Kvelyn, Diary, May XL, 1672. 

Specifically — 2. To rule or regulate by right 
of authority; control according to law or pre- 
scription ; exercise magisterial, official, or cus- 
tomary power over: ns, to govern a state, a 
church, a bank, a household, etc. 

But If ony wldowe hath sones or children of sones, lerne 
ache flrat to yourme hlr houa. Wyclif, 1 11m. v. 4 (Oxf.). 

Can thy flocks bo thriving, when the fold 
Is govern’d by tho foxY Quarles, Emblems, 1. 16. 

I have no fear hnt that the result of onr experiment will 
be, Uiat men may be trusted to govern themselves without 
a master. Jeferson, Correspondence, II. 174. 

3. In gram., to cause or require to be in a par- 
ticular form : as, a transitive verb or a proposi- 
tion governs a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case; the possessive case is governed by tho 
thing possessed; the subject governs the verb 
in number and person. «Byn. 1 and 9. Rule, Control, 
Govern, Regulate, Manage ; conduct, supervise, guide; 
command, sway, curb, moderate. Of the flrat five words, 
rule is the most general, and is the only one that can stand 
for the exercise of an arbitrary or a looso kind of sway. 
Control implies a firm rule, which may not attend to the 


details of administration, bnt holds persons in check and 
prevents things from going in a way not deaired: as, to 
control expenditures ; to control fierce tribes. Govern Ira- 

g ies the constant use of knowledge and judgment, like 
e close attention given by a pilot to his wheel. To 
regulate is to bring under rules, nencu to make exact: It 
is not ordinarily used to express continued action, Imt it 
may wean to keep under rule : as, to regulate a watch, 
oue’s movements, one’s conduct, the administration of a 
province. Manage enlarges the notion of handling a 
nurse or caring for the affairs of a household to greater 
things, ss a ship, a business, a nation : It implies great 
attention to details, constant watchfulness, and much 
1 at least adroitness; It is rather a small word to be 


skill or i 
used as a eynonym for govern. 


&ee guide, v. L, and man 


EL intrans. To exercise or have control; 
practise direction or guidance: especially, to 
exercise legal or customary authority. 

To Instruct oanelvee In all the amtslng lessons of God's 
governing providence, by which he bolds the balance of 
nations, and Inclines It which Vay he pleases. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, L vIL 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad oounael, that you still may govern. 

Dryden. 

The limits which separate the power of checking those 
who govern from the power of governing are not easily to 
be defined. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

governable (guv'6r-n&-bl), a. [< govern + 
able. I Capable of being governed or subjected 
to authority; controllable; manageable; ame- 
nable to law or rule. 



Tbe oaaaes of %km* affects remain unknown, to as not 
to be peecmaMs by human means. 

Base* Physical Fables, x., Expl. note. 

It (lbs storm] came on vmy fierce, and we kept right be- 
fore the wind and sea, the wind stUl Increasing : tbe ship 
was my governable and steered inoomparably well 

Dampier, Voyages, IIL, an. 1000. 


So little a while ago that faoe had moved with every 
change of sentiment, that pale month had spoken, that 
body had been all on Are with governable enemies. 

& L. Steveneon, Markheim. 


girramableilMS (guv 'Gr-n|t-bl-neB), w. The 
state or quality of being governable. 
gOTOma&fti ft. [< ME. govemail , govcmaiUc, 
govemayle, < OF. govemail, gouvernad, F. you- 
vemaU, m. (OF. also govermilc , aovemaiUe , f.) } 
direction, at Sp. gttbemaUc, gobcrnaUo = Pg. 
govemalhe, govemalho m It. gubemaoolo , gober- 
naoulo, < L. gubemaculum, the helm or ruddor 
of a ship, direction, government, < gvbcmare , 
steer, direct, govern : see govern, t?.] 1. A rud- 
der; a helm. 

Lot shippes . . . sothell they lien bom aboute of a litel 
govemayU. Wydif, Jas. ill. 4. 


9. Government ; management; mastery. 


Sharply tak on yow the govemaille. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1180. 
Other gift here hens shall by no gmiemaiU ; 

Then grett niischaunoe to puruhace and hane. 

Jlotn. of Partenay (K. E. T. 8.X 1. 6561. 
Ue of this Gardln had the governali . 

Spencer, V. Q., 1L xlL 4a 


governance (guv'dr-iqum), n. [< ME. gover- 
nance, aoveruauncc , < OF. governance, gourvr- 
nancc , F. gouvcmancc = Pg. goverunnga, < ML. 
gubemantta , < L. gubertuirc, govern : see govern, 
e.] 1. Government; exercise of authority : di- 
. rection: control; Tnanagcment. [Now chiefly 
poetical.] 

The first detomiination of Clod for the attainment of his 
cud moat needs be creation, and the next unto it gover- 
nance. Uookcr , Euclua. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Under the Angel's governance benign 
The happy Island danced with oorn and wine. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Sicilian's Tale. 


Why should we venture teach Hltn IflodJ governance f 
Browning , Bing ami Book, 11. 41. 


2f. Behavior; manners. 

Periloos fallyngia of M3 placls, to myche abstynnnee, 
and othere yuel goueniaunce asens kynde. 

Book of (jmntc Butence (ed. Fnmivall), p. l. 
Ho llkest is to fall into mischauncc 
That is regard! us of his govemaunce. 

Spencer, Mulopotroos, 1. 884. 


governante (gu v 'Gr-ii&nt ), n. [< F. gouvemante 
(= Sp. golnrnnntr =s Pg. govemante = It. gover- 
nante), a governors wife, a governess, a house- 
keeper, fom. of gouvernant, ppr. of gouvemer, 
govern ; see govern, f>.] A woman who has the 
care and management of children or of a house ; 
a governess. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I saw Envy there drest up in a widow's veil, and the very 
pieturo of the govemante of one of your nobleman’s houses. 

Sir H. L’Hxtrange, tr. of Quevedo's Visions, p. 88. 

Appears the Govemante of th’ House ; 

For such in Greece were much In use. 

Pnor, Protogenes and Apelles. 

govematlont, W . [< ME. govern acioun, < OF. 
govomaeion , gouvernacion = Bp. golnmacion = 
Pg. govcrnacao = It. govemanone , < ML. as if 
*gubematio(n-). < L. gubernare, govern : see gov- 
ern and -ation.] Management; control. 

Aron, that luuldo the temple in gommacioun. 

Chaucer, fiuuiinouer’s Tale, 1. 186. 


governess (guv'dr-nee), W. [< govern + -mw.J 

1. A woman invested with authority to con- 
trol and direct; a female ruler: also used fig- 
uratively. 

Most select Trlncesae, . . . most wise gouemeeee or all 
the affaires and bnslnesaes of the people. 

Hakluyt ’* Voyage*, II. 296. 
A matron’s sober staldness in her eye, 

And all the other grave demeanour fitting 
The governee* of a house. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, 1. 1. 

The moon, the goveme** of floods, 

Pale In her anger, washes all tho sir, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 

Shak., M. N". D., 1L 2. 

Great affliction that severe govern*** of the life of man 
brings upon those souls sNb seises on. 

Dr. IS . More, Antidote against Atheism. 

Specifically— 9. A woman who has the care of 
instructing and directing children ; an instruc- 
tress: generally applied to one who teaches 
children in tlicir own homes. 


Mrs. Sydney turned school-mistress, to educate my girls, 
as I could not afford a goveme**. 

Sydney Smith , in Lady Holland, viL 

{OVernett {guv'6r-nes), v. [< governed*, n.] 
X intrane. To play the governess; act as gov- 
erness : as, to go out govemeeeing, [Colloq.] 
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** Yon will give up your g menwmin g slavery at once." 
"Indeed I .begging your pardon, air, I shall not. I shall 
go on with iFas usual, 

Charlotte BronUt , Jane Eyre, xxlv. 

ZL tran8. To control or direct as a gover- 
ness. 

Tutored and govemetaed out of all the pleasantness of 
being natural. Contemtmrary Rev., XLIX. 866, 

government (guv'toi-ment), It. [Not in ME. 
(where the equiv. won! wuh governance, q. v.); 
< OF. govemement, yunrentcineut , F. gouvrrne- 
went ss Pr. governawmt = t)8p. gulwrnunihinto 
ss Pg. It. govcmamvnto,<. ML. as if * gulterna - 
mentum, government, < L. guhrnarc , govern: 
see govern and - went .] 1. Guidance; direc- 

tion; regulation; management ; control: as, 
the government of one's conduct. 

The house of God must have orders for the government 
of it, such as lint any of the household hut God himself 
hath appointed. Hooker, EccIch. Polity, HL 11. 


with trade; governmental order; governmental 
polioy. 

Upon the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, how- 
ever. Governmental encouragement of literature almost 
absolutely ceased. i*eekg, Eng. in 18th Cent., UL 

There ia no more possibility of intervention, or of gov- 
ernmental aid. Contemporary Rev., LI1. 781. 

Oovsmmsntal theory of the atonement. atone- 

ment, 8 (0). 

governor (guv'6r-m>r), n. [Also governour; < 
ME. governor, usually yom'nour, < OF. yover- 
near, govemour, governor, gouvernour , gmiver- 
near, F. gonvcrncur = Pr. govermtdor ss Bp. 
gobernador ss Pg. gwernador = It. gov vr no tore, 
< L. y alternator, a Btccrnman, pilot., director, 
governor, < gttbernarc, steer, pilot, direct : see 
govern, v.] If. A steersman; a pilot. 

Behold also the ships, which though they ho mi great, 
and are driven of fierce winds, yut are they turned about 
with a very small helm, whithersoever the governor listeth. 

Jss. IU. 4. 


Thy eyes’ windows lahnll] fall, 
like death, when he shuts up the day of life ; 

Each part, depriv’d of innplc gm^rniurnt. 

Shall, stiff, and stark, anu cold, appear liku death. 

Slink.. K, and J., lv. 1. 

2. The cxerciso of authority in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a stute, community, or 
society; the authoritalivi^ direction and re- 
straint exercised over tho actioiiH of men in 
communities, societies, or states. 

Why lias government been Instituted at nil? Because 
the passions of men will not conform to the dictates of 
reason and justice without constraint 

A. Hamilton, Pcdorallat, No. 15. 

Man is so constituted that government is necessary to 
the existence of society, and society to Ids existence, and 
the perfection of his faculties. Calhoun, Works, 1. 4. 

Government exists for t he purpose of keeping Die peace, 
for tlie purpose of compelling us to settle our dispiitoa by 
arbitration Instead of settling them hy blows, for tho pur- 
pose of compel ling us to supply our wants hy industry In- 
stead of supplying them by rapine. 

Macaulay , Disabilities of Jews. 

3. Tho syHtem of polity or body of principled 
and rules hy which tho affair** of a stale, com- 
munity, or* society are administered; an oh- 
tablifdied or proscribed inethoti of guiding, di- 
recting, or managing affairH: uh, representative 
or constitutional government, monarchical or 
republican government; the preshyterian, epis- 
copal, or congregational form of church govern- 
ment. 

The government of tho United States Is a limited govern- 
ment, instituted for great national puriHises, and for those 
only. T. //. Benton, Thirty \ ears, 1. 26. 

4. The governing bmly of ihuvoiiw in a state or 
community; the executive power; the admin- 
istration. In Great Britain government Is used spe- 
clAcally to signify the cabinet or ministry, apart from the 
sovereign ; and in speaking of any joint nctiou of this Iwxly 
the article is often omitted : as, the Liberal government 
was defeated hy a large majority; government brought in 
a hill. 

The Cabinet the body to which In common use we have 
latterly come to give the name of Gonmment, In simply 
a body of those privy councillors who are stioHally sum 
moiled. h'nryr. Itrlt., VIII. 297. 

6. A state or tK>dy politic governed hy one 
authority; a province or division of territory 
ruled by a governor. Specifically (a) one of tho 
military divisions of Franco before the revolution. (6) 
In Russia, a province or governorship as, the govern- 
ment of Form. 

For the purposoa of territorial administration Russia 
Proper . . . Is divided intofort\ «dx provinces or Govern- 
ment* (guburnil). D. B Wallace, Russia, p. 198. 

6. Eight of governing; administrative author- 
ity ; the office or function of one eharged with 
the direction and control of affairs. 

Warwick, . . . 

I here resign my government to thee, 

For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., lv. 6. 

7f. Conduct or behavior; self-control or re- 
straint. 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., III. 1. 

How did the University applaud 

Thy government, liehavlotir learning, speech, 

Sweetness, and all that could make up a man ! 

Ford. Tis Pity, 1. 1. 

8. Iff gram., the established usage which re- 
quires that. one word in a sentence should cause 
another to be of u particular form ; grammati- 
cal regimen. 

g ov ernmental (guv-Arn-men'tal), a. [< govern- 
ment + -flf.] Of or pertaining to government 
or the government; given, made, or issued by 
the government : as, governmental interference 


2. Tho person invested with the supreme ex- 
ecutive power in a state or community; spe- 
cifically, as a personal title, the elnef magis- 
trate of a state or province: as, the governor of 
roiincoticut ; the governor of Newfoundland. 
Asa title, abbreviated Uov. 

Ilcr grace | Queen Elisabeth | likewise on her side. In al 
her graces imssagc, shewed liersulfe genorallyo au tiuago 
of a worthy lady and gouernonr. 

Fatg/an, LTmni., an. 1659. 
To day tliu Governor Is everywhere chosen l»y tile poo- 

1 »le directly, instead of through the Legislature; his term 
las guticnuly Inwii much leiigthuued. 

John* lln/dnn* Hint. Studiee, HI. 477. 

3. One who is charged with the direction or 
control of an undertaking or institution: as, 
the {forernors of the Bank of England ; the gov- 
ernor of a prison or hospital. 

Therle of Northumberland should bo cliufotalne and 
supreme gouenwur of the arinlu. Halt. lien. 1 V., an. 6. 

Out of Macliir came down guvemme , and out. of Zcbulnn 
they that handlu the jhjh of the writer. Judges v. 14. 

These seven angels are. by antiquity, called the seven 
governor * or bishops of tho seven churches. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 11. 10U. 

4. A tutor; one who has the care of a young 
man; one who instructs a pupil and forms his 
manners. Coinpure governess, 2. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

And thus by tho Chyldo yeo shall porcciue the dlsposy- 
tfon of the Gouenumr. Pattern Book (K. K. T. H.), p. 68. 

The great work of a gnvernour is to fashion the carriage 
and form the mind. Loeto, Education, f 94. 

6. A father; a master or superior ; an employ- 
er; an elderly person. [Slang.]--0. In ntarh., 
a self-acting regulator which controls n supply 
of steam, gas, or water; especially, any device 
for automatically regulating the amount of 
power develoi>ed in a machine, us hi a steam- 
engine. Governors arc made In a variety of forms and 
with dlfforont niotlusls of notion. A form of governor 
for the atonm-englnc which Illustrates well tho general 
function of such devices is shown In the Annexed figure. 
It represents a spindle kept in mot ion by tho engine. A 
and li are two centrifugal lialls, C A and v ll the rods whloh 
suspend tho tails, crossing oncli other and passing through 
the spindleatC, where 
the whole is connect 
ed l»y a round pin put 
through the spindle 
and the rods, and 
serving as the |Mdnt 
of suspension fin 
the centrifugal lialls 
or revolving pen 
dulnms. A piece of 
brass, .if, is fitted to 
slide up and down uje 
on the upper imrl of 
the spindle, and to this 
piece the end of the 
lever NO, whose ful- 
crum is at P, Is at- 
tached. This piece of 
brass is also connect- 
ed with the Imll-rods 
by two short pieces 
and Joints, 1) hi, F G. Gnvemnr of n Sti'nin-cnglne. 

When the engine goes 

too fast, the tails fly further asunder and depress the end N 
of the lever, which partly shuts a throttle valve connected 
with the end O, anu thus diminishes the quantity of Bteam 
admitted into the cylinder; and on the other hand, when 
the engine goes t<»o slowly, the tails fall down toward the 
spindle and elevate tho end N of the lever, which opens the 
throttle valve wider, and increases the quantity of steam 
admitted into the cylinder, thus causing it to he propor 
tioued to the resistance of the engine, and keeping the va- 
i iatkm of velootty within narrow limits A simllur contri- 
vance is employed in mills to equalise the motion of the 
machinery. When any part of the machinery is sudden- 
ly started or checked, and the moving power remains 
the same, an alteration in the velocity of the mill will 
take place, whloh alteration the governor serves to limit 
Hee go*- governor. — A MEtapharlq, oliroiionietrlo, etc., 
governor. Bee the adjectives -Eltctrlc governor, in 
much. : (a) A governor In which the spread of revolv- 
ing balls or the spread of the rim of a wheel hy eentrlfa 
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gal action may act as a clrcult-oloatr and sound an alarm 
or control some other part of the mechanism. (6) The 
regulator need in arc-letups to control the current Mee 
regulator . -• Governors' Act, an English statute of l«»» 
(11 and 12 William III., c. 121 making governor*, their 
deputies, etc., of plantation* beyond aea answerable in 
England for crime* committed within such plantation*. 
— Governor’s council. See eouneiL- Gyroscope gov- 
ernor. H«c gynnwope, -Marina gorarnor, a governor 
for marine engine* intended to overcome the effects of the 
motion of a vessel on a governor of ordinal? construction. 
Many such governor* nave been Invented, in which the 
oentrlf ugol balls are replaced by other contrivance*.- 
Screw-propeller governor, a form of governor in which 
the throttle-valve Is regulated by the action of a screw- 
propeller device working In a realm tig fluid, 
governor-block (guv'dr-nor-biok), It. In the 
railway automatic coinproHHiou-brake, one of 
a pair of cast-iron blocks pivoted to the axle- 
damp. They are driven by centrifugal force when the 
axle of the brake 1* revolved, and serve, by means of apln 
on the extremity, to actuate the mechanism which throws 
the brake Into gear. Car Builder *s Diet. 

governor-general (giiv'or-noi^joii'e-ral), n. A 
governor who lias under him subordinate or 
deputy governors ; a viceroy: as, the governor- 
general of Canada. 

The Qovernor-Gmrral of India lias absolute control 
over, and command of. the army In the Held, so far as the 
direction of the camiiaign and the points of operation arc 
concerned. //. Hioutell, Mary in India, 1. 211. 

governor-generalship (gu v'6r - nor - jon '§ - ral - 
ship), n. [< governor-jfimrml + -ship.] The 
office, functions, sphere of authority, etc., of a 
governor-go tie ral. 

Desirous that ho should assume an absolute goormor- 
gmeralehip. Motley , 1/ tilted Netherlands, I. HDD. 

governorship (guv'6r-n$ir-ship), n. [< gover- 
nor + -slap.] The office of governor. 
gOVinda (go-vin'dji), n. [E. ind.] The name 
of an Indian kite, Milam govtnda. 
gov't. A contraction of government. 
gOW (gon), n. A Hootch form of gulfi. 
gOWan (gou'an), n. (He., < Gael, and Ir. gugan , 
a bud, flower, daisy.] Jn Hcotlaud, one of sev- 
eral different yellow flowers, as the dandelion, 
tho common marigold, the hawk weed, the globe- 
flower, etc., but. generally the daisy, Jtellts pv- 
rennis . Also gowlan . 

We twa hao run aliout the braes, 

An' pu'd the gowan* tine. 

Bum*, Auld lang Syne. 
They itlio sheetsl were washed wl* the fairy-well water, 
and bleached on tho iKinnlu white gowan*, and lieetled by 
Nolly and hersell. Scott, Guy Manneriug, xxlv. 

Lspper or lockln gowan, the globe-flower, Trollvus 
Marouasw. Meadow-gowan, or open gOWSA, the 
marsh-marigold, CaltJui palwttri*. 

gowany (gou'ft-n> )> a. [< gowan + -t/ 1 .] Decked 
with gowans; covered with mountain daisies. 
[Hootch.] 

Sweeter than gowany glens, or now mown hay. 

linm*ny t Gentle Shepherd, 11. 2. 

gowar (gou'jlr), w. Same as gmtarce . 
gOWd (goud n. A Heotcli form of gold. 
gowden (gou'dn), a. A Scotch form of golden. 
gowdie, gowdy (ipra'di), n. [He., = K. goldy ; 
a dim. name applied to various animals having 
yellow or yellowish color or spots.] 1. The 
gemmous dragonet. — 2. Tho gray gurnard.— 
8. The golden-eyed duck, Vktngulti glauemt. 
Also gowdit’-duck.— 4. A cow. Heels o'er gowdy. 
See tad. 

gOWdnOOk (goud'nflk), n. [He., also gotrda- 
nook, gaufnook.] A fisli, the skipper or saury, 
Ncomberesox mnrus. 
gOWdy. w. Hoe gowdie. 

gOWft (g ouf), r. t. [He., also written gowff; < 
govfy a common pronunciation and old spelling 
of golf: see golf, goff*.] To strike with the 
flat of the hand; strike as in playing at hand- 
ball ; cuff. 

North, Fox, and Go. 

Gowff (/ Willie like a ba\ man. 

Bum*, The American War. 

gowk (gouk), it. [He., also gouk, = E. gawk, 
q. v.J I. A cuckoo. — 2. A stupid fellow; a 
gawk. Hee gawk, L'.-To give one the gowk, to 
befool one. 

Ye hae pen me the gowk, Annul, 

Nut 111 glc you the scorn ; 

For there’s no a Ml In a* the town 
Shall ring for you the inorn 

Sweet WiUte (Child's Ballads, n. 90). 

gowkt (gouk), r. 1. [< gowk, «.] To make (a 
person) look liko a fool or gawk ; puzzle. 

Nay, look how tho man stands as he were uottked. 

It. donum, Magnetic k Lady, lit 4. 

gowkit (gou'kit), a. [< gowk + -i/a as -rd 2 .] 
Eoolisli; stupid; giddy. [Scotch.] 
gowkmoat (gouk'met), n. The wood-sorrel, 
Omits Acetosella. Samo as cuckoo’s-bread. 
gowkyt, h. An obsolete variant of gawky. 
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fowl 1 (goul), e. 4. [< HE. gout* m, gowkm (also 
Sowlen, gaulen, aawlen, > K. yaw&, yawl), < icel. 
if aula, low, bellow: seo yawl*-, yowl.] 1. To 
howl, either threateningly or in weeping. [Old 
Eng. and Hootch.] 

For unnethes es a cbylde borne fully, 

That it ne bogy mm to gowle and crye. 

Hampote, MM. Bowes, p. 26. (HaUiweU.) 
May ne'er misfortune’s gowling bark 
Howl thro' the dwelling o' the clerk. 

items, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

2. In coal-mining, to break down : said of the 
roof or sides of a mine . Qresley. [Derbyshire, 


The oom p ertton than la briefly between • ya we d man 

and a ■oddler’i oonditton In raipeet of apdMoa 

Holyday, Juvenal, Ulus, of the Sixteenth Satyr*. 


For travel girt for bualneaa go wned . 

Wordswoiih, 


gowl'-ty, n. Another spelling of ghoul. 
gowlan, n. Same as gowan. 
gowlea (gou'ld), n. [Bepr. Hind, gauli, a cow- 
herd, a caste living by keeping cows and sell- 
ing milk, < Hind., etc., aau, gao, also uninflect- 
od go, a cow, ox, bull, < Hkt. go, a cow. ss Gr. 
(iovg a L. hog t= E. cow : see cow 1 .] The cow- 
herd caste in Hindustan, 
gown (goun), n. [Early mod. E. and dial, also 
gownd, gound; < ME. goune, a gown, either (1) 
< OF. gune, gone a Pr. gona a OHp. gona a it. 
gonna (ML. gunna, MGr. ymwa, Albanian gun$), 
a gown, a petticoat ; or (2) < W. gum a Com. 
gun a Manx goon a Ir.ounn a Gael, gun, a gown. 
Tho Rom. forms are themselves prob. of Celtic 
origin. Cf. W. gwnio, sew, stitch.] 1. An outer 
garment, generally long and loose, of various 
shapes ana uses. Specifically -( a) A long and loose 
outer robe usually worn by men at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and later, and by women ooutinuoiuly 
from an early date In the middle ages ; essentially, a gar- 
ment meant to be girded at tlio waist, somewhat close- 
fitting above and large and loose below. 

He came with all speod, 

In a gownd of green velvet from heel to the head. 

Death qf Queen Jane (Child’s Ballads, VIL 77). 

1 [Dogberry! am a wise fellow, . . . and one that hath 
two gown* and everything handsome about him. 

Shat., Much Ado, lv. 2. 
(h) Same as dre**, 2. [ Dree* is preferred for a garment cut 
to fit the person, the gown being more properly a loose 
garment hanging from the shoulders. Compare ( c ).] 

She pat on her back her silken gown, 

An’ on her breast a siller pin. 

Erlinton (Child 1 * Ballads, III. 221). 

The Queen, I hear, is now very well again, and that aim 
hath bespoke herself a new gown. Pepye, Diary, II. (U. 
She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer lady Clare. 

Tennyson, Lady Clare, 
(r) A loose garment worn in the house; a wrapper: as, a 
dreaalng-gotm; a night gtmm. 

My akin hangs about me liko an old lady's loose gown. 

8hak., 1 Hen. IV., 11L X 

2. Along and loose ovcr-dreBB, of varying styloH, 
worn distinctively on official occasions in Eu- 
rope, and less commonly in America, by clergy- 
men, judges, lawyers, and university professors 
and students; hence, the cm idem of civil power 
or place, as opposed to the sword. 

We hear 

The lawyers plead in armour 'stead of gown*. 

Webster and Dekkcr, Mir Thomas Wyafc, p. 47. 

There is a reverence due 
From children of the gown to men of action. 

Fletcher {and other*). Bloody Brother, 1. 1. 

I law two grave aunctent Judges ... In their Scarlet 
gownee, . . . with many other Civilians ... In blacke 
gotmc*. Cory at. Crudities, L 81. 

I past beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown. 

Tmnyton, In Memoriam, lxixvil. 

3f. The toga. 

Then were the Roman fashions Imitated, and the Gown. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., II. 

The toga, or gown, seems to have been of a semicircular 
form, without sleeves, different In largeness according to 
the wealth or poverty of the wearer, and used only upon 
occasion of appearingin publlok. 

Kennel, Roman Antiquities, IL v. 7. 
Geneva go wn, the form of preaching-gown, academic 
rather than ecclesiastical in character, affected by the 
early Genevan re fo rmers, and adopted generally among 
Puritans and Low-ohurchmen. It Is made tb fit the body 
loosely, has full sleeves, and can be worn with or without 
a cassock It Is now seldom worn In the Anglican Church, 
the surplice or the masters' gown being used instead ; but 
It in still the common form of pulpit-gown among Presby- 
terian and other dissenting ministers.— Guarded gownt. 
Bee guard, e. -Town and gOWB, at Oxford and other 
university and college towns In Great Britain, the cltisens 
or townspeople on the one hand, and the professors and 
students on the other. At Oxford quarrels and riots be- 
tween town and gown were of frequent ocourrendb In the 
middle ages, and have broken out occasionally In later 


Bonnets, iiL ao, 

II. intrant. To put on a gown, 
gown-dotht, *. A piece of eloth sufficient to 
make a gown. 

Tell, quod the lord, and thou shalt have anon 
A gtmm-doth, by Clod and by Saint John. 

Chaucer, Hummoner a Tale, 1. 562. 

Fold to John Pope, draper, for 2 goum^clothe, eight yards, 
of 2 colon. (Time of Henry VL] 

Quoted in Aroheeologia, XXXIX. 807. 

gownman (goun'mgn), n . ; pi. goummen (-men). 
Hame as gownsman . 

A gownman learn’d. Pope, Moral Essays, L 138. 

gOWll-piece (goun'pes), n. A piece of cloth fit 
to make a gown of, and sufficient in quantity, 
gownsman (nouns' man), t». ; pi. aownsmen 
(-men). 1. One whose professional habit is a 
gown, as a lawyer, or a professor or student of 
a university, especially the last. 

We used to meet gownsmen In High Street reading the 
goodly volume as they walked - pensive with a grave and 
■age delight. Jiogg, in Bowden's tthelley, I. 92. 

Tho townsmen came on with a rush and shout, and 
were met by the gownsmen with settled, steady pluok. 

T. Hughs*, Tom Brown at Oxford. 

2. One devoted to the arts of peace, in distinc- 
tion from a soldier; a citizen. 
gOWpan, n. Hee goupen. 
gowt (gout), n. Hee gout*. 
goy&zita (go-yaz'It), w. [< Goyas, a large in- 
land province of Brazil, noted for gold and 
diamonds, 4- -tte 2 .] A phosphate of alumin- 
ium and calcium, occurring, in rounded grains 
of a yellowish-white color, in the diamond-bear- 
ing gravels of Brazil, 
gossan, n. Hee gossan, 
gmmm , gosserd (goz'hnl, -Grd), n. [E. dial., 
< ME. goxluvdc, agooseneiii: see goosrherd, and 
of . goshawk, gosling.] 1. One who herds geeso. 
Malme. [Prov. Eng.] 

A person called a gnzzard, i. o., goose-herd, attends the 
flocks, and twice a (lay drives the whole to water. 

Pennant , Brit Zobl., The Gray Lag Goose. 

The man who tended them was called a gooseherd, cor- 
rupted into gmzerd. Jineyc. Jtrxt., X. 777. 

2. A fool; a silly follow. Peggv. [Prov. Eng.] 
GK P. 0. An abbreviation of General Post- 
office. 

gr. An abbreviation (a) of grain or grains; (6) 
of gram or grams ; (e) of groschen. 

Or. An abbreviation of Greek. 

Graafian follicle. Bee follicle, 2. 
graalt, «• See grail*. 

grab 1 (grab), v. t . ; pret. and pp. grabbed, ppr. 
grabbing. [< 8 w. grabba = MLG . giabben , grasp ; 
a secondary verb (cf. its freq. grabble) connect- 
ed with grub, grope 1 , grasy, and ult. gripe 1 , but 
not with grapple.] To seize forcibly or rough- 
ly; grip suddenly; snatch; hence, to get pos- 
session of rudely, roughly, forcibly, or illegally. 
[Colloq.] 

The desire to grab the lands of the weaker races Is also 
less envdoped now than it was earlier In the centunr In 
inch specious forma of words aa “ the blearing! of oivUlaa- 
tion." Fortnightly Moo., N. 8., XLL 1. 

grab 1 (grab), n. [< grab\ v. J.] l t . The aet of 
grabbing; a sudden grasp or seizure; a catch; 
hence, acquisition by violont, dishonest, or cor- 
rupt means. 

The girls wonder how those gunners sit so straight with 
folded arms, and never make hysterica] grab* at the ban 
or at each other, as they would do under like efrouin* 
stances. Harper * Mag., LX XVI. 788. 

The late session has left a record singularly free from 
scandals, and (he results of Its work will be aearehed In 
vain for “big?r*A*”or “jobs "out of which to make cam- 
paign thunder. The Nation, July 10, 1881, p. 9U 

2. Something that is grabbed or obtained by 
grabbing. — 3. A mechanical device for grip- 
ping an object ; a grip. Specifically —(a) In mining, 
a tool Intended for extricating broken rods or other arti- 
cles from a boring. (5) A pair of Iron hooks or grapples 
for gripping an object— Baok-pay mb, salary grab, 
in u. 8. hi*L, a retroactive cpngrtwsmnal act of 1878 for 
the increase of the salaries or congressmen : an opprobri* 


gown (gouu), v. [< gown, *.] I. trans. To iu- 
vest with a gown ; clothe or dress in a gown ; 
hence, to impart the function represented by 
tho gown to. 

The person that la gowned l* by his gowne putt in mynd 
cf gravity c. Sponsor, State at Ireland. 


grab 2 (grab), n. [Anglo-Ind., repr. Ar. gha- 
rdb , Marathi gurab, ghurdb.l A vessel used 
on the Malabar coast, having two or three 
masts. 

grab-bag (grab 'bag), n. A bag containing 
articles to be obtained by thrusting the hand 
within and soizing one, the privilege of do- 
ing so being previously bought, a common 
money-getting device at charitable fairs: fig* 
uratively, any unscrupulous device for gam or 



spoilt, Into which the element of uncertainty 


It It a grathbag from which every dimppointed poHtl- 
okui hopes to draw a price. 

New York Tribune , Sept, S3, 1879. 


grabber (grab'dr), *. 
grah 
mb) 


grataygrasps, or snatchos. 


One who or that which 


pret and pp. grabbled , 


gabble (grab'l), v . , xx , 

ppr .grabbling. [= D. gmbbelen, snatch, scram- 
ble for, « LG. (> G.) gra&mn, grope, fum- 
ble (of. LG. grubbeln, grope, fumble); freq. of 
grab*: see grab l and grub.'] To grope about; 
feel with the hands; make tentative grasps or 
dutches. 

And so [Gato] went forward at adventure, taking ex- 
trsam and Incredible pains, and in much danger of hia 
life, greMina all night In the dark without moonlight, 
through wild olive trees and high rocks. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 294. 

He puts hli hands in his Pockets, and keeps a grabiitta 
and a fumbling, and shaking, at last tells you he has left 
his Money at home. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 9& 

It was a new style of salmagundi ; som e of the boys were 
doused into each other, some were rolled against the tree, 
some sent grabbling on their faces down the hill. 

£L Judd, Margaret, L 17. 

grab-gams (grab'gam), n. A method of swin- 
dling or tliert. consisting in snatching anything 
exposed, as the stakes in gambling, or a purse, 
and making off with it.— To practise the grab- 
game, to raise a disturbance, as in gambling, for the sake 


of plunder. (Slang.] 

grat>-hook (grab' 


b'huk), n. In angling , a hook 
'made by fixing four large fish-hooks in a piece 
of load; a pull-devil. [Colloq.] 
grab-iron (grab'i'6rri), n. Ono of the handles 
attached to freight-cars for the use of trainmen 
in boarding the cars. Car-Builder's Diet. 
grab-line (grab'lin), ft. Naut., a rope hanging 
on shipboard in such a way that it can be 
grabbed or seised if necessary, specifically - (a) 
A rope hung along a ship’s side, near the water s edge, so 
that boatmen can seise and hold on to it when coining 
alongside. (6) A rope hung over a ship's side and made 
fast Inboard, so that workmen outside of the ship can hold 
on to It. 

grace (grfis), n. [< ME. grace , grand, gran, < OP. 
grace, grasce, F. grdee = Pr. gratia, grama, gran- 
tiia =s Bp. gracta = Pg. graqa = It. grasia, < L. 
gratia , (pass.) favor, esteem, hence agrooablo- 
nesH, regard, (act.) favor, gratitude (in pi., per- 
sonified, Gratia . the Graces), < grains, (pass. ) 
beloved, dear, (act.) thankful, grateful (> E. 
grate*), in form a pp., = Gr. faprds, that causes 
delight, welcome, verbal adj. (pp.) of x ai P riv i 
rejoice, > x^PVy favor, gruce (in pi. ai Xaping, 
the Graces), x a P&* j<>y.j 1. That element or 

S uality of form, manner, movement, carnage, 
eportment, language, otc., which renders it 
pleasing or agreeable ; elegance or beanty of 
form, outline, manner, motion, or act; pleasing 
harmony or appropriateness; that quality in a 
thing or an act which charms or delights : as, 
to move with easy grace. 

Grace was in all her steps. Milton, P. JL, viii 488. 

Her purple liabit sitn with such a grace 

On her smooth shoulders. JDryden, Afield. 

So, with that grace at hers, 
Slow-moving as a wave against the wind, . . . 

Bo she came lu. Tennyeon , Lover's Tale. 

8. pi. [cap.] In classical hnyth., the goddesses 
of the beauty, brightness, and joy in nature and 
humanity. The Graces are the Charitet of the Greeks, 
variously described as daughters of Helios (the Sun) and 
‘itnessX or of Zeus (Jupiter) and Eu- 
! Ocean - the Auroral They were 
, blit their most familiar name# are 


Aphrodite. 

Bat come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In Hoaven yolep’d Euphrosyne, . . . 

Whom lovely Venus id a birth, 

With two sister Grace* more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Milton, L'Allegro, L 1ft. 
The Muses and the Grace*, group’d in threes, 
Enring’d a billowing fountain. 

# Tennyeon, Princess, 11. 

8. Amenity of disposition or manner; sweet- 
ness or amiability; graciousnoss; politeness; 
courtesy; civility: as, to yield with good grace. 

It Is a great grace In a prince, to take that with condl- 
ctons which Is absolutely her owns. 

Bpeneer, State of Ireland. 
Hot a man of yon 

Had so much grace [as] to pat it in my mind. 

atoh. IIL, 1L L 

4 , *)?. A kind of play or game designed to ex- 
hibit or develop easy gracefulness in motion. 
Oneplaysr, by mtans of two stiaks hsld one in each hand. 
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throws a small hoop to another, who endeavors to catch 
it on two similar sticks, and then to throw It back in the 


5. A pleasing and attractive quality or endow- 
ment; beauty; adornment; embellishment. 

An ornament that yieldeth no small grace to a roome. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 186. 
Chastity, good-nature, and affability are the grace* that 
play in her oountenanoe. Steele, Spectator, No. 4. 

From vulgar bounds with bold disorder part, 

And match a grace beyond the reach of art 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1, 158. 
Every grace that plastic language knows 
To nameless poets its perfection owes. 

0. IT. Holmee , Poetry. 

6. In music, an embellishment, whether vocal 
or instrumental, not essential to the harmony 
or melody of a piece, such as an ap]>oggiatur&, 
a trill, a turn, etc. Buch embellishments were mucK 
more common in music for the harpsichord and the viol 
than they are for modem instrument!! ; their exact form 
and even the place of their introduction wero often left In 
the eighteenth century to the taste of the performer. 

7. Favor; goodwill; friendship; favorable dis- 
position to another; favorable regard: as, to 
be in one’s good graces; to reign by the grace of 
God. 

I said not attempe thus to cominoune, 

Hot of ther grace , correotioune, and itardoiine. 

Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. H , extra ter.), L 101. 
“Certes” (ssard he) “I n’fll thine off red grace , 

Ne to be made so happy doe intend.'’ 

Spenttcr , K. Q., II. vii. 88. 
Your majesty’s high grace to poesy 
Shall stand ’gainst all the dull detractions 
Of leaden souls. B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Victoria, By tho Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Brltalp and Ireland, Queen, Defender of tho 
Faith, Empress of India. Burke'* Peerage. 

8. An act of kindness or fuvor accorded to or 
bestowed on another; njgood turn or service 
freely rendered. 

And whanne twel gheerls werln flllld Felix took a suoces- 
sour Porcius Festus, and Felix woldu give grace to Iuwls, 
and left Poul bound uru Wyclif, Acts xxlv. 87 (Oxf.). 

To othere. that asken him grace, suche an hail served him, 
he ne xevethe not but his Signet. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 82. 
This was a peculiar grace, not allowed to any but per- 
sons of the highest rank, swift, Gulliver s Travels, ill. 9. 
Do me grace In sitting by my side. 

William MorrU, Earthly Paradise, 1. 167. 

9. A faculty, license, or dispensation bestowed 
by legal authority, the granting of which rests 
iu discretion or favor, and is not to be asked 
as of right ; a privilege ; also, in Eng. late , a 
general and free pardon by act of Parliament. 
Also called act of grace. 

In duke Ionys house a soman ther was, 

For his rewarde prayde suche a grace ; 

The duke gete graunt ther-nf in lomlo, 

Of tho kyng his fader, I vndurstondo. 

Babee* Book (E. K. T. 8.), p. 821. 
Fnnn a scholar he become a fellow, and then tho presi- 
dent of that college aftor ho had received all the grace m 
and degrees— the proctorship and doctorship — could Imj 
obtained there. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

The Irish . . . accordingly offered to pay £120, 000 in 
exchange for ft] privileges or t/rarr *, . . . and that a par- 
liament should be held to confirm these grace*. 

W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. ftft. 

10. In Scrip, and iheol.: (a) The free, unmer- 
ited love and favor of God: ah, the doctrine 
of grace (that is, the doctrine that all things, 
including salvation, are received from Owl 
as a free gift, and not merited or earned by 
man). 

Shall we oontlnue in sin, that grace may abound? 

Rom. vL 1. 

( b ) The enjoyment of tho favor of God. 

By whom also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

Rom. v. 2. 

(c) Benefit, especially inward spiritual gifts, 
conferred by God through CliriBt Jesus; spe- 
cifically, power or disposition to yield obedi- 
ence to the divine laws, to practise tho Chris- 
tian virtues, and to boar trouble or affliction 
with patience and resignation: as, grace to 
jxirform a duty, or to bear up under an afflie- 

With god wfilo take we the grace that God wol us sende. 

William of Paleme (E. B. T. 1. 2364. 
Let no corrupt communication proceed out of yotir 
mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers. Eph. Iv. 29. 

Ilf. Virtue; power; efficacy. 

0 mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. 

Shak., K. and J., IL 8. 

18f. Bhare of favor allotted to one ; lot ; for- 
tune; luck. 

He bad at Thebes sory grace. 

Chaucer. ProL to Wtfe of Bath’s Tale. 1. 746. 


graoe 

18. Mercy; pardon. 

Oure greuauiioe for-gouc wo algate, 

And we grauuto hym oure grace with a goods chore, 
Ymk Play*, p. BOflL 

Death is to him that wretched IKo doth lead 
Botli grace and galno. Spencer, F. (J., IV. vii. 11. 

Thairfolr the Gonlones gauu no grace, 

Becaus they craved It no M 
Battle t jBatnnm* ((71 


they eravetl it nought. 

Child’s Ballads, VII. 228). 


14. Indulgence; forbearance; allowance of 
time: as, throe (lays’ grace for tho payment of 
a note. 

Bee, the church empties apace. . . . 

Hallo, there, sacristan ! five minntes 1 grace ! 

Brooming, Master lluguee of Haxe-Gotha. 

15. In English universities, an act, vote, or de- 
cree of the government of tho institution : as, a 
grace was approved by the Senate at Cambridge 
for founding a Chinese professorship. 

In universities many ungracious t trace * there bo gotteu. 
TyndaU, Ana to Sir T. More, otc. (Parker Hoc., I860), p. 22. 

All Grace* (as the legislative measures proposed by the 
Senate are termed) have to bo submitted first to the Caput, 
each member of which has an absolute veto on the grace. 

Literary World, XII. 288. 

16f. Thanks; thanksgiving. 

They • • • answerden ful mokely and benlgnely, yeld- 
yngu grace* and thanklnges to here lord, Meliboe. 

Chancer , Tale of Mellbcu*. 

Sir, now bolmldu what oure lorde doth for yow, and for 


yeldu grace* v 


IWllllglMJ 

and helpeth in suclie node. Merlin (B. JR. 1 T . 8.), ILL 678. 


to osiiu youre peple, nioehe ought ye hym honour© and 
i with goodo horto whan he tnns^rou sooonred 

17. A formula of words expressing thanks 
and craving a blessing on or with u meal or 
refreshment; a short prayer before or after 
mouls, in which a blessing is asked or thanks 
are rendered: as, to say grace ; grace before 
meat. 

I/ucio. I think tliun never wast where grace was said. 

2 Gent. No? a doson times at least 

Shak., M. for M. f L 2. 

He [Job] said grace when ho had no meat when God 
gave him stones for bread, and worplonu for fish. 

Donne, Sermons, xl. 

Their Boer was strong ; their Wine was port ; 

Their Meal was large , their Grant was short 

Prior, An Epitaph. 

18. A title of honor formerly borne by the 
sovereigns of England, but now used only as a 
ceremonious title in speaking to or of a duke, 
a duchess, or an archbishop: as, his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. 

How teres your Grace f Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The arohbhdufp’N Gram of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 

Capitulate against us, and ore up. 

Shak., 1 lieu. IV., IIL 2. 

A Peaeant. But, Sir Thomas, must we levy wsr against 
tho Queen’s Grace f 

Wyatt. No, my friend ; war for the Queen’s Groce— to 
save her from herself and Philip. 

Tennytmn, Queen Mary, 11. 1. 

Converting grace, grace which effects conversion. — Oo- 
operant graoe, grace cooperating with tlie will of the 
believer.— Covenant Of grace. Hee covenant tif work*, 
under covenant— Day Of grace, In iheol., the time dar- 
ing which mercy is offered to sinners. 

Life is the season God hath given 
To fly from hell ami rise to heaven ; 

That day af grace licet* test away, 

And none Its rapid course can stay 

Scotch Scripture Paraphra ee. 

Dayi Of graoe. (a) 111 old ling, law, days granted by the 
oourt for delay at the prayer of the plain! iff or defendant ; 
three dsys beyond the (lay named in the writ, in which 
the person summoned might appear and answer, (b) The 
period beyond the fixed day for payment allowed by law 
or custom for paying a negotiable note or bill of exchange. 
In Great Britain and the T’nltod States, at common law, 
three days are allowed , Iml If the lest day of grave falls on 
Sunday, or any day on which business Is not legally car- 
ried on, the bill or note is payable on the day preceding. 
Modern statutes have made some changes In these rules, 
particularly os regards legal holidays Immediately preced- 
ing or following Sunday Bankers checks are payable on 
demand without days of grace, and the same rule ap- 
plies to bills or notes payable on demand.- Eoonomy 
or dispensation of graoe, the system or method ac- 
cording to which God dispenses his free gifts, especially 
his spiritual gifts, to man.— Good graces, favor ; friend- 
ship. 

What has the merchant done, that he should be so lit- 
tle in tho good grace* of Sir Roger? 

Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 
Indwelling graoe, grace operating on the believer s> a 
sanctifying power.— IrmLtltfie graoe, graoe indepen- 
dent of and Irresistible by the human will According 
to some theologians, grace in conversion Is irreeietible ; 
according to others, coOporant —Keans of grace, the 
'***■* ' “ ‘ * ithehea 


means by which divine influence is exerted onl 
of men, such as the preaching of the gospel, the reading 
of Scripture, prayer, meditation, public worship, and the 
sacraments of the church. 

Wo bless thee ... for the meant of grace, and for the 
hope of glory. 

Book of Common Prayer, General Thanksgiviug. 



graoe 

Operations of grass, to<5wiotltyte*jnflu«jce« Merited 

1L ‘ u 11 * 1L *' iriti - prsvsmtsnt grass, 

repentance. 


in the Scriptures to the lioly Spirit. - Previ 
grace which net* upon the sinner before 


grace w. , m „ r 

laving grace, those spiritual gifts which are essential to 
or constitute Hulvution. To nil from grace, to lose the 
spiritual gifts conferred In conversion, and reinptu< into a 
state of apostasy anrl sin. Arrut niatilsm afllnnK, • nlvinisni 
denies, the possibility of fulling from grace. To take 
heart of grace (formerly also at grace or a grace 
| sometimes written grtum and confused with //m#*|), to 
take courage because of favor or Indulgence shown. 

And with that she drinking delivered me the glasse. I 
now taking heart at g ranee to see her ho gamesome, as 
nierlllu as I could, pledged her In tills manner. 

Lyty, Euphues and his England, sig if, 2 h 
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eouipflahmenta. 

Why should the man tell truth just here, 

When graceful lying meets such ready shrift? 

Browning, King and Book, 1. 127. 

2f. Having Christian grace or piety ; in it hMo 
i»f gnu* «. 

You have a holy father, 

A graceful gentleman ; against whose jiemon, 

So sacred as it is, 1 have done sin. 

Shot., W. T. f v. 1. 

ttgyn. L Kleyant, etc. (see elegant), easy, natural, uncon- 
strained. 


What it was, after 1 had eaten a little heart a pi aw, gracefully (gras a graceful 

hlch grew at my foote, I feared not. and who was the manner; elegantly; with a natural ease and 
“ “ 7 — “ “ * — ‘ ' — * 11 1 propriety : oh, to walk or apeak gracefully. 


which 

owner I greatly cared not, but Itoldly accosted him, and 
desired house-roome. The Man t n the Moan* (UIUO). 
Then spake Aehtlles swift of pace, 

" Year not" (quoth lie), "tab' heart nf urate , 

What e’re thou hast to say, lie 1 lieBt or 
Worst, speake It out, thou son of Thcstor ’* 

Iltnnvi a la Mode (1665). 
with a toad grace, ungracefully , ungraciously , with evi- 
dent reluctance, luapproprlateiiess, or insincerity: as, 
the apology was made with a taut grace. With a good 
grace, gracefully ; graciously now generally implying 
that the air of graciniisneMH is retlmr forced * as, he made 
reparation with a yowl prim 

He does It with a fatter grate , hut 1 do it more natural. 

T. N., 11. 8. 

No man discharges pecuniary obligations with a better 
gram than iny fiitlior. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iih 88. 

grace (gran), r. /. ; prot. and pp. graced , ppr. 
gracing. [< grace } w.J 1. To adorn; deco- 
rate; cmlndliHli and dignify; loud or mid grace 
to. 

Who woiihl have thought that all of them should hope 
Ho Hindi of oiii connivance as to come 
To grace themselves with titles not tholr own? 

It. Jo town , Cynthia's Revels, v. 8 
Neither coni nor pasture graced the field, 

Nor would the vine her purple harvest yield. 

Addvton, tr. of Virgil's Georgli s, lv. 

Great Jove and IMiiuhus graced his noble line. Ptijie. 
at. To confer grace or favor upon ; afford ploa- 
Hiiro or gratification lo. 

This plane, where we last . . . did grace our eyes upon 
her ever-flourishing beauty. Sir P. Sidney. Arcadia, i. 


Buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully dispos'd. 

Cowjier, Task, lv. 154. 

gracefulness (gras'fhl-ueH), n. 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being graceful ; elegance of 
Tnumier or deportment; beauty with dignity in 
manner, motion, or countenance. 

Gracefulness is an Idea belonging to postnre and mo- 
tion. Burke, Hnbllme and Beautiful, ill. 22. 

2f. A state of grace ; excellence. 

If you 

Can find no disposition In yourself 
To sorrow, yet by graceful ucm lit her 
Kind out the way, and by your reason 
Beau, and FI., King and Ni 

3f. (rraciousnoHH. 

"O lady of my life," said ho to Zclmane, “ 1 plainly lav 
my death to you if you refuse roe , let not certain Imagi- 
native rules, whose truth stands hut on opinion, keep so 
wise a mind from gracefulness and mercy, whose imvur- 
falliug laws nature liath planted In us." 

Sir P. Sulnej/, Arcadia, 11L 

grace-hoop (gras'htfp), n. A slender hoop used 
iti playing the game of gracoM. 
graceless (gras'les), a. [< ME. gracclcs ; < 
grace + -law. J Without grace, (a) Wanting In 


weep. 

No King, 11. 1. 


propriety or elegance, 
liigltoen deprived 
nipt; depraved. 


(A) Having departed from or f 


1 am iHirsuadud the woik will gain iijmmi i men's mlmls 


Kor God his gifts there pJcuteously bestowes, 
But gnwelesee men them gruutly do almso. 


Spencer, L'olin (lout, 1. 826. 
(c) Ungracious; IH-inauncrud , uncivil. 

Kor modes of faith let praeelens senlots flght, 

His can’t he wrong whuBe life Is In the right 

Pofte, Essay on Man, 111. 806. 
You gi a celees (log, help your mother up. 

Sheruian (V), The Camp, I. 1. 

(/It) Out of grace or favor. 

How wostow so that thou art graceless I 

Chtuicer, Trollus, 1. 781. 
Thou dost abhor to dwell 
Ho near the dim thoughts of this troubled breast, 

And grace these graeele mn projects of my heart. 

Bean, anti FI , Knight of Malta, I. 1. 
(<•!) Without mercy, pitiless. 

I have asked grace of a pracdcjts face, 

No pardon there Is for you and me. 

Johnw A rant rang (Child’s Ballads, VI 48). 

gracelessly (gras'les-li), tab. Iu a graceless 
. , ^ , manner. 

As a corollary to oonclude the feast, and continue their ffrafiAlAiuiiiAaa f ims'leH-mw) n The condition 
mirth, a grave cap came In to cheer their hearts, and they condition 

drank healths to one another again and again ° r °* wing gra( Cless. 

Burton, Anat. or Mel . p 4t» grace-note (grfis not), w. In music, a grace ; ch- 
9. A dmiifflit from UiiM eup. peomlly. au appogipatuia. See grace, 6. 

And dinner, tnace. and flwr c»„ done. grace-stroke (gras’atrok), n. A&mthmg touch 

Expect a wondrous deal of fun. <>r stroke ; a cou p-de-graee. Da nett. 

Lloiftl, To George (’olcinaii. 


In ages, hut your graving It may make it take hold more 
swiftly. Bacon, Letter, Oct. 12, 10 * 20 . 

3. To dignify or gratify l»y an act of fuvor; fa- 
vor or honor (with Homcthing). 

How with tills nod to firaev that sulitlu courtier, 

How with that frown to make this noble tremble. 

Ford, Broken Heart, lv. 4. 
Ho ye will grace me . . . with your fellowship 
O’er these wnste downs whereon I lost myself. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

4t. To Hupply with heavenly grace. 

Grace the disobedient. Bp. Hall, W orks, 11. Ml. 

0. In music, lo add graeo-notuH, cadenzas, etc., 
to: as, to grace a melody, 
grace-cup (gniH'kup), n. 1. A cup, generally 
a Htandiug cup, goblet, hanap, or other large 
vohboI, iu widen the last draught was drunk at 
table, being passed from guest to guest. 


ily of tineid moths having long slender bo<i 
ies, small wings, long antennm, and 8-jointi>. 
palpi. It contains the important gonna CoHmum an 
0/ntr besides Gractlaria, wnleh are rich in aperies an. 
wide-spread. The larva? are all leaf-miners when youiu 
but quit their mines before pupating, usually rolling th, 
edge of the leaf aronnd the cocoon. 

gradle (gnw'il). «. [= Bp. (obs.) grddi « p g 
(rare) graeiim It. gracile, < L. gradH&, slendci 
thin.] Blender; thin; hence, gracefully slight 
in form, development, or manifestation. [A 
word long recognised, but comparatively re 
cent in use.] 

Where In groves the graefU Spring 
Trembles, with mute orison 
Confidently strengthening. 

D. G. Mmmtti, Love’s Voetarn. 

There are girls in those unfamiliar villages worthy to 
Inspire any statuary — tieautiful with the beauty of ruddy 
bronse -graeile as the palmettoes that sway above them 
Harper' t Mag., LXXVL 788 

gradlentt (gras'i-lent), a . [* It. graeilento , < 
L. pratnUmtus, oquiv. to i praeuis , slender, thin : 
see uractic .] Same as graeile , 
grading, n. Plural of gracilis. 
gradlidnctor (gra8 f i-li-duk # tqr), pL gra- 
ciltductore/t (-duk-td'res). [NL., < L. gracilis 
+ NL. (ad)ducUtr\ a muscle of the thigh : Bee 
adductor.'] Same as gracilis . Concur, 1887. 
[Kure.] 

gracilis (gras'i-lis), n. ; pi. graciles (-lev.). [NL., 
< L. gracilis , slender (sc. musculus , muscle) : see 
graeile.] A muscle of the thigh arising from 
the descending ramus of the pubis, running 
along the inner border of the thigh, and in- 
serted in the upper part of the shaft of the 
tibia, assisting to adduct the thigh and flex the 
leg: so called front its slenderness in man. It 
is one of the adductor group, 
gracillty (gni-sil'i-ti), n. [= OF. gradate , F. 
granHlc = It. grticihUi, < L. gracilita(t-)s , slen- 
derness, thinness, < gracilis , slender: see gra- 
cilc.] The character of being graeile; slender- 
ness. [Rare.] 

It was accordingly suhjoctod to a process of extenua- 
tion, out of which it. emerged reduced to little more than 
a third of Ita original grucilitu- a skeleton without mar- 
row or sulmtaiice. Sir W. Hamilton. 

gradOBO (gra-Hi-o'so ; Bp. pron. grU-the-d'so). 
n. [Bp., a buffoon, harlequin, comic actor’, < 
granosOy graceful, fncetious, funny, ridiculous, 
= E. gracious , q. v.] 1. A favorite. Davies . 

The Lord Marquess of Buckingham, then a great Grati- 
omi, was put on by the Prince to ask the Kings liking to 
this amourous adventure. 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. WQlisms, i. 114. 

2. A character in Spanish comedy, correspond- 
ing in many respects to the English clown. 

At length the Gracitnw presented himself to open the 
■ * that ■ “ ’ 


A sliadow of tills Anglo Haxon custom I love cup lu nion 
Mteriusl may yet lie seen in the grace -cup of the univei 
slties. and the loving cup passed round among the guests 
at the great dinners given by the I<ord Mayor of liOiulon. 

Rock, C’hurch of our Fathers, 11. 386, note 

3. A richly spiced and flavored drink served 
in the grace-cup. The recipe for the Oxford grace 
cup provides for strong beer flavored with lemon-peel, nut- 
meg, and sugar, with ven brown toast soaked In It 
graced (grtiKi ), a. 1 . Endowed with graeo; beau- 
tiful; grucoful. 

One of the pmperust and best graced men that I ever 
saw. .Sir P. Sidney. 

2f. Virtuous; chaste. 

Epicurism mid lust 
Make It more like a tavern or a brothel 
Than a grac'd palace. Shak., Lear, L 4. 

graceful (gras'ful), a. [< grace + -fid.] 1. 
Characterized by grace or elegance ; display- 
ing grace or beauty in form or action ; elegant : 
used particularly of motion, looks, and speech: 
as, a graceful walk; a graceful deportment; a 
graceful speaker; a graceful air. 

High o’er the rest In arms the graceful Tunius rode 

Drytten, .Eneiil. 

In lmth these (posturesl. to lie graceful It Is requisite 
lhat there be no appearance of difficulty. 

Burke, Sublime and Beautiful, ill 22. 


Your Intentions led you to our neighbouring kingdom 
of Scotland, to perfect and give the arare-etroke to that 
very liberal education you have so signally Improved in 
England 

Scotland Characterized, 1701 (Harl. Mlsc., VII. 877). 

Gradlarla (gras-i-la'ri-ft), n. [NL., < L. graci- 
lis , slender, + -aria.] 1. A genus of molbisks. 
— 2. In entom.y the typical genus of UracUart- 
tdw t containing very small bait beautiful tineid 



Urmcilarim teiicffWrtlm. ( Line shows natural lltt. ) 

moths, characterised by the form of the fore 
wings and the smoothly clothed palpi. It Is a 
large genus, with nearly 60 European and about aa many 
North American species. The genus was named by Ha- 
worth lu 1820, or earlier. 


. 1 perceived that he was one of those spoiled 
actors In whom the pit pardons everything. 

Smollett, tr. of Oil Bias, vlL <L 

gracious (gra'shus), a. [< ME. gracious , gra- 
eios } < OF. grades, gracious , F. gracicm = = Pr. 
grades = Bp. Pg. graciaso = It. gradoso , < L. 
grafiosus , enjoying favor, popular, agreeable, 
showing favor, obliging, < gratia, favor, grace : 
see grace . ] 1. Full of grace or favor; disposed 
to show good will, or to exercise favor or kind- 
ness; beneficent; benignant. 

Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and m«$f|t 

I know his Majesty 1* gracious to yon, and you may well 
exjieut some Preferment that way. 

HowsU, Letters, I. v. 16. 

2. Characterised by or exhibiting favor or 
kindness; friendly; kind; courteous: now usu- 
ally implying condescension. 

All bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth. Luke hr. 22. 

He is a very Insignificant fellow, bat exceeding gracious. 

Steels , Titler, No. 127. 
Sir Lancelot, m became a noble knight 
Was gracious to all ladies. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

3. Characterised by or endowed with divine or 
saving grace; righteous* virtuous. 

Ham. Dost know this water-fly? 

liar. No. my good lord. 

Ham. Thy state is the more gracious, for Tis a vice to 
know him. Shak., Hamlet, ▼. 2. 

Many of their children . . . were of best dispositions 
and gracious Inclinations. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. **. 

He reckons it no abjection to be Abased in thefieeof 
man, so he may be gracious in the eyes of God. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 840. 

4. Attractive; agreeable; acceptable; excel- 
lent; graceful; becoming; beautiful. 



Therby wende he to be gracious. 

Chaucer, Millers tala, L *07. 
Toward the Kst ende of the Gytee, la a full# fair Chlrohe 
and uyraeyouse. Mandacille, Travels, p. 69. 

Zn dimension, and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person. Skat,, T. N., L ft. 

How gracious is the mountain at this boar i 

if. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
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Shine as grad- 


-tyn. 1 and 8. Kind, Good-natured, etc. (aoe bmuf- 
nmnt); benevolent, condescending, lenient, affable, famil- 
iar, civil, courteous. 

graciously (gra'shus-li), adv. [< ME. graciously; 
< gracious + -Zy*.] 1 . Favorably ; fortunately. 

He hadde wel Thought and graciously. 
Thanked be Qod, at hool his merchandise. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 344. 

2. In a gracious or friendly manner ; with kind- 
ness or courtesy. 

His testimony he graciously confirmed. Drydetu 

gradotumess (gra'shus-nes), n. 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being gracious; kindness; 
condescension ; mercifulness. 

The graciousness and temper of this answer mado no 
Impression on them ; but they proceeded In their usual 
Clarendon, Groat Rebellion, I. 


Offers of graciowme**, of cabinet councillor, of chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, were made to right and left. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 478. 

2. Attractiveness; charm; fascination. 

Why lyked me thy yovthe and thy fairenesse, 

And of thy tong, the lnfynyte graeioumtsse t 

Chaucer , Good Women, L 1H76. 

fie posaessod some science of graciousne ss and attrac- 
tion which books had not taught. 

Johnson, Rambler, Mo. 147. 

1 am almost prepared to go further, and think that blue- 
grass is a specific for physical beauty and a certain gra- 
ciousness at life. 

C. D. Warner, Harper's Msg., LXXV11I. 268. 

grackle (grak'i), ». [< L. graculus, graeculus, 
a jackdaw, so named from its note kl gra gra n 
(Quintilian). (Jf. crow*.] 1. Borne or any bird 
of the genus Gracula , or of ono of the synony- 
mous genera, of the old world. The birds to which 
the name usually attaches are those of the genera KulaUe * 
and Acridotheres in a large sense; but the application Is 
vague and fluctuating. Gracula or Kulabes rtlvgiosa is the 
religions grackle or mlnn (see cut under Kulabes) ; G. grul- 
livora or Acridot-neres tnxtis is the Indian paradlse-grackle. 
2. An American ictorino passerine bird of the 
family Icterulw and chiefly of the subfamily 
Quiscalinw: as, the purple grackle , or crow- 
blackbird, (Jntscalns purpureas (see cut under 
crow-blackbird ) ; the boat-tailed orTex&n grackle, 
Q. major; the rusty grackle , Scoleoophag us fer- 
ruginous. 

Our own native blackbirds, the crow blackbird, the rusty 
grackle, tlio cow bird, and tlio red-shouldered starling, are 
not songsters. ./. Burroughs, The Century, XIX. 280. 

Also spelled graklc . 

Gracula (grakTi-lft), n, [NL., < L. graculus , 
graeculus, a jackdaw: see grackle.] A genus 
of birds, (a) A Llnueau gunus of grackles, Insusceptible 
of definition, comprehending sturnold passerine birds of 
lid Ictertno birds " " 


the old world and (uterine birds of the new. (ft) A Cuvle- 
rlan genua of old-world grackles, or sturnold passerines : 
same as Aeridathere* at ViellloL Also called Graculus. 
(c) A genus of rosy starlings * same os Pastor. G layer, 1842. 
(a) A genus of old-world sturnold passerine birds (the same 
as Kulabes of Cuvier), containing the mlnaa, as the re- 
ligious grackle, G. reltguma. See out under Kulabes. 

GracuUda (gra-ku'li-de), n, pi. [NL., < Gracu- 
lus + -tike.] A family of cormorants : same as 
Phalacroooracidw . 

Gracnlinn (grak-u-U'ne), n. pi [NL., < Gracu - 
Ui 4* -mw.] 1. A subfamily of supposed cor- 
vine birds, or birds of the family Sturnidaa, con- 
taining various old-world sturnoid passerine 
birds of the genus Gracula , such as the religious 
grackles and their allies. Also called Eulabe- 
lince. [Obsolescent.] — 2. A subfamily of totd- 
palmate birds, containing the cormorants. Bee 
Phalacrocoracida}. 

Graculus (grak'u-lus), w. [L. : see grackle.] 1 # 
Same as Gracula (&).— 2. A genus of choughs. 
Koch, 1816.— 3. A genus of cormorants: same 
aa Phalacrocorax. 

graeFt(grfi / si),a. [< grace + -yl.] Pertaining 
to or teachiug the doctrines of grace ; evan- 
gelical. 

A gracy aermon like a Presbyterian. 

Pcpys, Diary, April 14, 1061. 

gradal (grfi'dal), a. [< grade 1 + -n/.] Hav- 
hflgjroferenoe to extent, measure, or degree. 

. He conoelvea that lew weight should be given to spore- 
f a men gradal character. 

Tuckcrman, Genera Lichen am, p. vt 


gndftlet, inuUlist, *. 

nal, 2. 

gradate (grfi'dilt), r. ; pret. and pp. gradated , 
ppr .gradating* [< grade * + -ate*. J L trans. To 
causo to pass by insensible degrees, ar from one 
tint of color, or from one light or dark tone, to 
another. 

We And that In nature the colours aru never allowed to 
come In contact ; but are harmonised either by being sep- 
arated by neutral colours, or by being imperceptibly gra- 
dated and blended iuto each other. 

Field's Chromatography (ed. J. 8. Taylor), p. 66. 

n. intrans. To effect gradation, as of eolor. 

If you oannot gradate well with pure black lines, you 
will never gradate well with pale onus. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing, L 3. 

gr adatim (grfi-da'tim), adr. [L., < gradus , a 
step, degree: see graded.} Gradually ; step by 
step; by degrees. 

gradation (grft-d&'shon), w. [< OF. (also F.) 
gradation as Pr. gratiatio = Bp. gradanon = 
Pg. gradac&o ss It. gradasione , < L. t /radatio(u-), 
an ascent by steps, a gradation or climax, < 
grade tus, furnished with steps, < grades, a step : 
see grade*.] 1. The act of grading, or the 
state of being graded; orderly or continuous 
arrangement or succession; serial order or se- 
quence according to size, intensity, quality, 
rank, attainment, or tlio like 

The Chtnlans therefore do vse a kinde of gradation in 
aduanelng men vuto sundry placet* of authority 

Hakluyt s Voyages, 11. 11. 84. 

Preferment goes by letter and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first Shot., Othello, L L 

Hence — 2. Progress from one degree or state 
to auothor; a regular advuncc from step to 
step : its, the gradations of tin argument. 

Then with no throbs of fiery pain, 

Mo cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul tlio nearest way. 

Johnson, On Robert Lovet, at 9. 

1 could not avoid desiring some account of the grada- 
tions that led her to her present wretched situation. 

(Mdsnnth, Vicar, XXL 

3. A degree or relative position in any order 
or series. 

The several giudations of the Intelligent universe. 

* Js. Taylor. 

We see . . . with existing monkeys various gradations 
Imtwocn a form of progression strictly like that of a quad- 
ruped and that of a biped or man 

Darwin, Descent of Man, 1. 137. 

4. In the Jine arts, the reguliir arrangement or 
subordination to ono another of the parts of any 
work of art, so as to produce the best effect, as, 
in painting, the gradual blending of one tint, 
into auothor. 

In the production of gradations of effect In gold the 
Japanese stand alone. Quarterly Her., OX XVII. 100. 

6. In music , a diatonic ascending or descending 
succession of chords. — 0. In phM., the rela- 
tion of the radical vowels in a scries of verbal 
forms or derivatives derived with variation 
from the same verbal root, as sing, sang , sung: 
Bamo as ablaut. 

The relation In which tlio older vowels stand to one an- 
other Is called gradation (Herman ablaut). By the laws 
of gradation, r and o (together with tholr weakenings i 
ana w) are w oaken Inga of a. 

U. Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader (3d ed.), p. xvlll. 

Gradation of oolor. see color. 

gradational (gra-da'slirm-al), «. |< gradation 
+ -at.] Of, pertaining to, or according to gra- 
dation. 

There Is not only a gradational paatage from one to 
tho other, but they are often (tomhlned In the same Indi- 
vidual. H*. H. Carjwnter, Micros., 1 470. 

Along with generic Identity between tho two [scientific 
and unscientific knowledge), we have noted five points of 
gradational difference. J. Fiskc, Cosmic Philos., L 88. 

Ondatores (KrwW-to'ro*), ». pi [NL., pi. of 
gradator , < L. as if *gradaro (assumed from 
the p. a. gradatus : see gradation) tor gradi , 
walk, step: see grade* mT In Blvth’s system 
(1849)f an order of gralmtorial birds, corre- 
sponding to tho Vultrirostres of Cuvier; tho 
stalkers. 

gradatory (grad'a-to-ri), a . and n. [< L. gra- 
datus, furnishcKl with steps, < gradus, a stop: 
see grade 1 .! I. a. 1. Proceeding step by step; 
gradual. [Bare.J 

Could this gradatory apoetaey (of Macbeth] have been 
shown ns, oonld the noble ana uaeful moral which re 
•alts have been thus forcibly Impressed upon our minds, 
without a violation of those senseleas unities? 

Howard, Letters, III. 

2. Suitable or adapted for progression or for- 
ward motion : an epithet formerly applied to 


gradient 

the extremitiemof a quadruped which are equal 
or nearly so. and adapted for ordinary progres- 
sion on dry land. 

II, w. ; pi. gradatortes (-riz ). in cedes, arch., 
a series of steps from tlic cloisters into the 
church. 

graddan (gm«ran). n. [< Gael, and Ir. gra- 
dati , an cxjicdil ions modi* of dr> iug grain for 
tho quern by burning l In* straw 7 , the meal ob- 
tained from such grain, (bud. also snuff hastily 
prepared, < Gael. lr. grad, quick, hasty, sud- 
den.] 1. Parched corn ; grain burned out of 
the ear. — 2. Meal ground in the quern or hand- 
mill. [Scotch in both senses.] 
grade 1 (grid), w. rill M E. repr. by arce*, q. v. ; 
< F. grade , a grade, degree (cf. AB. grad, a 
step), < L. gradus, a step, pace, a stop in a 
ladder or stair, a station, position, degree, < 
gradi, pp. gressus, step, walk, go. From L. 
'gradus come also E. gradation , gradual , grail*, 
etc., and from tho orig. verb gradi also ult. E. 
gradient, ingredient, grassant , grassuhon , ag- 
gress, congress , digress, egress, ingress, progress , 
regress, transgress, etc., gratia tory, retrograde, 
plantigrade, etc.] 1. A stop, degree, or rank 
in any series or ordor; relative position or 
standing as regards quantity, quality, oflico,etc. 

Twu hoin of every yrndr, from village aclioolmiMlcra to 
tutoiK In private families. Burkin, Civilisation, II. vt 
Hardly Higher made, 

Tlio 1 scaling slow from i/iwtt to yriatr, 

Tennyson, Two V circa. 

Through coloi ’» druainleat grade* 

Thu yellow sunbeams pause and creep ! 

Lnwfll, Appledore. 

2. In a rood or railroad, tho degree of inclina- 
tion from the liorizontnl ; also, a part of such a 
road incliuod from t lie horizontal, it Is expressed 
In dugroes, In foot por tulle, or as u foot In a certain dis- 
tance. In Great Britain the steepest grade allowed by 
law on a railway is 1 foot In ?n feet that Is, an nacent or 
a descent of 1 foot Iii 7u feet of distance. Alan gradient. 
[Gradf la most common in American uho, and gradient In 
British. 1 

3. In zoological classification' liny group or se- 
nes of aninmls, witli reference to their earlier 
or later branching off from tho stem or stock 
from which they are presumed to have evolved. 
— 4. An animal, particularly a cow or bull or a 
sheep, resulting from u cross between a parent 
of pure blood and one that is not purc-brcd: as, 
an Alderney grade. [ Also used as an tidied ivo.J 
—At grade, on the same level : ns, two railroads crossing 
each other at grade. Grade crossing. Hcu mossing.— 
Grade Of a type, in alg., I) 2m>, where i is the rank 
(that Is, the degree) of tho parent (mantle, j Is the order 
In the coefficients, and w Is the weight in respect to the 
•elected variable. 

grade 1 (grad), v. /. ; pret. and pp. graded, ppr. 
grading. [< grade*, a.] 1. To sort out or ar- 

range In order according to size, quulity, rank, 
degree of advancement, etc. : ns, to grade fruit, 
wheat, or sugar; to giade tin* children of a 
school.-— 2. To reduce, ns the line of a canal, 
road, or railway, to such levels or degrees of 
inclination as may make it suitable for being 
used. — 3. To improve the breed of. us common 
stock, by crossing with imiiimls of pure blood. 
—Graded school, a school divided Into department* 
taught by different tcachcis. In which the children pass 
from the lower departments to the higher as they advance 
In education. 

grade " 2 (grad), a. Same as gratlh. 
gradely ( grad'li ), adr. Same as gruithty. 
grader (gra'd(*r) T H. Olio who or that which 
grades, (a) One engaged in grading, os on the line of 
a railroad. 

The camps of the grade t* on the railroad line. 

Ttw Century, XXIV. 772. 

(6) A lieuvj plow or an earth -scraper used Iii throwing up 
an embankment or In making a permanent way. (e) A 
grain-separator or -sorter. Sue separator. 

From tin* grader the large wheat . . . drops to the top 
jnrs 


rolls of the first lireak roller mill. 


The Engineer, LXV. 2. 


latory: opposed to saltatory: said either of ani- 
mals or of their gait: in heraldry, said of a 
tortoise used as a bearing and represented in 
fosse. 

Amongst those t/radient automata, that Iron spider . . . 
is more especially remarkable, which . did creep up 
and down as If it nad been alive 

Bp. Wilkin*, Dwdalus, 11. 4. 

2. In herpet., walking or running on logs; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Gradientia: 
correlated with salient and srrjient. — 3. Rising 
or descending by regular degrees of inclination : 
as, the gradient line of a railroad. 



(radiant 

n. *. l. Same as grade*, 2#— 2. In physics, 
the rate at which a variable quantity, at tem- 
perature or pressure, changes in value: as, 
therraometrJc gradient; barometric gradient 

CJorrespoisdlng to the yrmlimts of the norma) tempera 
lures of latitude there are hImj gradients of normal pro* 
sure of latitude, with corrcKiioridliig wind velocities and 
directions. Jlejtort uj Chic/ Signal Officer (I8H5\ ii. sun. 

gradienter (gra'di-on-tor), n. [< gradient + 
-er*.] A small instrument used by surveyors 
for Axing grades, and for many other purposes. 
It consists of a small portable telescope, to In* mounted 
on a triiKjd liavlng a horizontal aud a vertical motion, a 
graduated vertical arc, and a spirit J eve). 

Gradientia (gra-di-wi'Hhi-tt), w. />/. [NL. (Lau- 
renti, 170H), nout. pi. of L. gradten(t-)s, pnr. 
of gradi, walk, stop: boo gradient.] Reptiles 
that walk, as distinguished from those that leap 
or are salient. At first (In Laurent! h clamdfleaUon) 
the Graihcntta Included, besides thu gradient reptiles 
proper or lscertilians, such snipliUduuK us newts snd sal- 
amanders : with tlie latter excluded, t Jradicntta is some* 
times used as equivalent to LacertUia 

gradin, gradine (gra'dm, gra-den'), w. [< P. 
gradin as It. gradino. , a step, < L. gradm , , a stop: 
gee grade 1.] 1 . One of a series of stops or seats 
raised one above another. 

Subsequent excavations disclosed in front of the large 
tea-relief a slab of alabaster, . . . cut at the western end 
Into stops or yrudme* bayard, Nineveh, v. 

2. An altar-lodge or altar-shelf ; one of the 
steps, lodges, or shelves above and back of 
an altar, on which the altar-cross or crucifix, 
flower-vases, candlesticks, ot »., are placed. The 
term gradm seems to have I men recently Introduced 
from the French licfnro the Reformation tho simple 
name shelf wss used The gradin or gradlns collectively 
are snmH lines called n supcraltar, oi by some confusion of 
terras a ratable (this being distinguished from a nrredos). 

8. A toothed chisel used by sculptors. 

gradino (ffrB-do'iio), n . ; pi. gradini (-nS). [It,. : 
see gradin.] 1/ Same uh gradm , 2.-2. A 
pieoo of ornamentation, painting, sculpture, 
or tho like in tended for the front of an altar- 
ledge or raised superaliar: as, a gradino of 
mosaic. 

The four small Ims reliefs of the Nativity, the Annun- 
ciation, the Epiphany and the Presentation, In tho //ru- 
dino, aro sweet and tender in feeling, and simple In com- 
position. C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, j>. 14a. 

gradual (grad'u-iil), a. and n. [= P. graducl = 
Fr. Hp. Fg. gradual = H. graduate, < ML. 'gra- 
dual™, only as nout. n. graduate, also gradalc , 
gradalis (> ult. E. grad'), a book of hymns and 
prayers, such hh wore orig. sung on the steps 
of a pulpit, < L. grad us ( grudu -), a step: see 
grade * . For the noun, cf. grail*-.] I, a. 1. 

Marked by or divided into degree’s ; proceeding 
by orderly stages or sequence; graduated. 

Ho from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk; from thence tho leaves 

More aery ; last the bright consummate flower 

Spirits odorous breathes : How era and thdr Unit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual suilc sublimed, 

To vital spirits nsptrc. Milt mi, V. L, v. 47V. 

2. Moderate m degree of liioveinent or change; 
proceeding with slow regularity; not abrupt or 
sudden : as, a gradual rise or fall of the ther- 
mometer; gradual improvement in health. 

Whut prospects from Ills watch-tower high 
filesm grmtual on the warrior's eye 1 

Scott, Rokcliy, H 2. 

Mnrrlago ... Is still the beginning of the home eph 
the gradual conquest «»r irremediable loss of that complete 
union which makes . . age the harvest of sw< et memories 
In common George Xliot, Middleman h, II 4*1 r. 

Gradual emancipation, modulation, number, * »c 
See the nouns. Gradual Psalms, Psalms exx toexxxiv 
inclusive ; supposed to have been so called because sung 
on the fifteen steps from the outer to the Inner court 
of the temple at Jerusalem. Also called Psalms De- 
grees. (The title at the head of each of these Psalms is 
literally *a song of the goings up, ascents, or sto|w.' In 
the Septimglht it Is uIStj «ra£afyta»c; tn the Vulgate, Can - 
tieum gmd n uni ; in the authorised veralon, “A Hong of 
Uegroes". In the revised version, 41 A Hong of Ascents. "1 

H. ii. If. A senoH of steps. 

Before the gradual prostrate they mlor'd, 

Tho pavement kissed, and thus the saints implor'd. 

Drydt n, tr of Ovid’s MotamorpU., L 507. 

3. In the litrn. ('nth. ( 7*.: (a) An antiphon sung 
after tho reading of tho epistle, while tho book 
ih moved from the epistle to I ho gospel side of 
the altar: bo called been mu* it was formerly 
sung by the subdeaenu or epistler and cantor 
on the step ( gradm ) of the ambo or pulpit from 
which the epistle was read, (b) An office-book 
formerly in use, containing the antiphons called 
graduals, as well ah introits and other anti- 
phons, etc., of tho mass. Also called the can- 
tatory or canto torinm. 

fimduale (grod-u-a'le), w. ; pi. gradualia (-li-H). 
[ML . : see gradual .] Hamo as gradual , 2. 
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A “gray He boolce" or graduals has nothing whatever 
to do with the Gradual Psalms, but Is a book containing 
the graduals sung after the Epistle in the Mass. 

iTond 9., 6th ser., XII. 278. 

gradualism (gnuFq-^l-izm), n. [< gradual + 
-ism.] A gradual, progressive^ or slow method 
of action. [Rare.] 

Gradualism [in destroy big slavery] is delay, and delay Is 
the betrayal of victory. Sumner, Speech, Feb. 12, 1868. 

graduality (grad-u-al'i-ti), n, [< gradual + 
-ity.] Tho character of being gradual; regular 
progression. [Rare.] 

Tho close resemblance of the seedling to the tree, . . . 
and the graduality of the growth. 

J. 8. Mill, Logic, 11L xv. | & 

gradually (gra^'u-al-i), adv, 1. In a gradual 
maimer; bydegroes; step by step; slowly. 

No debtor does confess all his debts, bat breaks them 
gradually to hie man of business. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxvi. 

A languor ctme 

Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening tho mau. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2f. In degree. 

Human reason doth not only gradually but epeoifloally 
differ from the fantastic reason of brute*. Grew. 

gradualness (grad'fi-al-nos), n. Tho character 
of being gradual. 

Tho gradualness of growth is a characteristic which 
strikes the simplest observer. 

II. Drummond, Natural Law, p. 92. 

graduand (grad-u-aud'), n. [< ML. graduandue, 
to bo graduated, ger. of graduare , graduate : sec 
graduate.] In British universities a student 
who has pussod Ills examinations for a degree, 
but hus not yet been graduated. 

graduate (grad'u-at), t?.; pret. and pp. gradu- 
ated, ppr. graduating, [< ML. graduate r, pp. of 

2 raduara (> It. graduare = Hp. Fg. gradnar s= 
\ graduer), confer a degree upon (in mod. use 
with extended moaning), < 1 4. gradm , a step, 
degree, ML. an academical degree, etc.: Bee 
grade*, n.] I. tram. 1. To mark with degrees, 
regular intervals, or divisions ; divide into Hmall 
regular distances : as, to graduate a thermome- 
ter, a scale, etc. 

According to these observations he graduates his ther- 
mometers. Dtrham, Physlco-Theology, L 2, note 8. 

2. To aiTango or nlace in a series of grades ow 
gradations; establish gradation in: as, to grad~ 
uate punishment. 

Nine several subsidies of a new kind, a graduated in- 
come and property tax, were levied at more critical periods. 

Stubbs, Medieval aud Modern Hist., p. 250. 

3. To confer a degree upon at the close of a 
course of study, as a student in a college or 
university; certify by diploma, after oxamina- 
t ion, the attainment of a certain grade of learn- 
ing by: hh, he wrb graduated A. B., and after- 
ward A. M. 

The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farco, where Ignorance on stllta . . . 

With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar's port, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

Cowpsr, Task, it 789. 
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fessional incorporated iooiety, after examina- 
tion. 

I would ben g raduate, Mr, no 
“ ‘ r (aud another), ] 


Fair Maid of the Ihn, iv. l. 

Sweet giri- gjwd u flf — In their golden heir. 

Tsmyetm, Prfnuns, ProL 

2. A graduated glass vessel used tor measuring 
liquids, as by chemists, apothecaries, etc. 

A graduate that has contained tinctmt of iton, or eola- 
tions of leed or lime. Workshop Rsosipt\ Id ser., p. UA 

graduateehip (grag^-ftt-ship), w. |< graduate 
+ •skip,} The condition of a gradi^t©* 

An English concordance, and a topiokfoliq, the gather- 
ings and savings of a sober graduateehip. 

Milton, AnVpagitica. 

graduation (grafl-q-ft'shon), a. [m F. gradua- 
turn » Pr. graduado m op. graduacion ^ Pg. 
graduagdo = It. gradutmone, < ML. grtotwa- 
fio(n-), the aet of conferring a degree, < {?ra- 
duare , confer a degree: see graduate.] 1. The 
act of graduating, or the Btate of being gradu- 
ated. (o) The act or art of dividing into degrees fr 
other definite parte, as scales, the limbs of astronomical 
or other instruments, end the like. 

Graduation is the name given to the art of dividing 
straight scales, circular arcs, or whole dronmferenoea into 
any required number of equal parts. Sncye. BriL, XI. 27. 

(b) Admission to a degree In a college or university, or by 
some professional corporation, as a result of examination. 

Bachelors were called Senior, Middle, or Junior Bach- 
elors according to the year since graduation, and before 
taking the degree of Master. Woolssy, Hist Disc., p. 122. 

(c) The raising of a substance to a higher degree of fine- 
ness. consistency, or the like ; transmutation, ss of metals 
(in alchemy) ; concentration, ss of a liquid by evaporation. 
2. Collectively, the marks or lrneB made on an 
instrument to indicate degrees or other divi- 
sions. — 8. The act of grading, or the state of 
being gradod; grading. 

The special and distinctive cause of civilisation Is not 
the division but the graduation of labor. 

W. H. Mallock , Social Equality, p. 171. 

graduation-engine (grag-iVa'shou-en'jin), n . 
Same as dividing-engine. 

gradnator (gra^'u-fi-tor), n. [< graduate + 
-or.] One who or that which graduates. Spe- 
cifically— (a) A dividing-engine. ( b ) A contrivance for 
accelerating spontaneous evaporation by the exposure of 
largo surfaces of liquids to a current of air. 

graduate?? (gra^'u-a-to-ri), a. [X graduate + 
•ory.] Adapted for use in graduation. See 
graduation , 1 (c). 

Others or tlio same [ohomlstsj speak of [it] as a gradua- 
tory substance (as to some metals). Doyle, Works, V. BtKL. 

graduation (gra-duk'shon), n, [Irreg. < L. gra- 
dm, a stop, degree, + ducere, pp. ductus, lead.] 
In astron,, the division of circular arcs into de- 
grees, minutes, etc. 

gradUfi (gra'dus), w. ; pi. gradm . [Abbr. of L. . 
Gradm ad Pamassum. steps to Parnassus, a ’ 
fanciful name for an elementary book in pros- 
1. of gradm, a step ; 
Pamatam, Parnas- 


Young Quincy entered college, where he spent the usual 
four yean, and was graduated with the highest honora of 
bin clou. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 108. 

4. To prepare gradually; temper or modify by 
degrees. 

1 >yora advance and graduate their colours with salts. 

Sir T. Drowns. 

Diseases originating in the atmosphero act exclusively 
on bodies graduated to reooive their impressions. 

Medical Depository. 


ody or music : L. gradm, pi. of gradm, a step; 
ail, to; Pamassum, acc. or T 
bus.] 1. A dictionary of 
an aid in writing Greek or 

Martin then proceeded to write down eight lines In 
English, . . . snd to convert these lino by line, by main 
force of Gradus and dlotlonur, into Latin that would 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, U. 8. 



5. To raise to a higher degree, as of fineness, 
consistency, etc. : as, to graduate brino by evap- 
oration. 

The tincture was capable to transmute ofr graduate ss 
much silver as equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 

II. in trims. 1. To pass by degrees; change 
or puss gradually. 

A grand light falls beautifully on the principal figure, 
but it. does not graduate sufficiently into distant parts of 
the rave. Gilpin. 

2. To receive a dogree from a college or univer- 
sity, after examination in a course of study; be 
graduated. 

He graduated at Leyden In 109L 

London Monthly Mag., Oct, 1806, p. 224. 

graduate (grag'u^&t), a. and w. [< ML. gradu- 
atus , pp.: see the verb.] I. a. 1. Arranged 
in successive steps or degrees; graduated. 

Beginning with the genus, passing through all ths grad- 
uate and subordinate stages. Tatham. 

2. Having received a degree; having been 
graduated: as, a graduate student. 

H. a. 1. One who has been admitted to a de- 
gree in a college or university, or by some pro- 



pi ano by Mtudo dementi, now regarded as a classic, 

grady (gra'di), a. [< Heraldic F. as if *gradt, 

7 < L. gradatm, furnished with 

I steps : see grade * , gradation .] 

■ft* I In her., cut into steps, one 
nraU J upon another: said cix lines, 
^T||| of the edges of ordinaries, or 
W| the like. Bomotimes called . 
v ^ battled embattled, battled giro- /. 

^nrwt.aHjjjd Grady dy, or embattled grady. ^ Otar 


aiJfinftjhmd!"*'' ^ s»V7era. 


and crow degraded and cof^omsd,, under era ml. 

Graoiie, Gradsm, etc. Bee Greeiee, etc. 

graf (gr&f), ft [G., a count: see grovel.] A 
German title of dignity equivalent to count: 
the title corresponding to English earl, French 
comic, etc. 

Tha Qraf.or administrative ruler of the province which 
U composed of the aggregations of the hundreds, la a ser- 
vant of the king, fiscal and Judicial. 

Stubht, Const Hist., | K. 

I do not want you to many the best baron or grttfamfum 
them. Mrs. AUwem&sr, The VrsqfrxU. 

graft 1 (graf), n . [A var. « ME. graf, <,A8. 
grttf, nom.) of grave* (< UE. grave, < AB. ffirmfe. 


or 




dak): m« ptwe®. Cf. staff and riot*.] 1* A 
grave. [Scotch.] 

L E'en as be Is, canid la his graf. 

fin mi, On a Henpecked Country Squire. 

HI book II apw/wi’ my tin twa hands, rather than it 
Bhoold feed the eochlen 

Blackwood' $ Mag., May, 1890, p. 00. 

8t A ditch or moat ; a oanaL Also graft . 

Hare we visited the engines and mills both for wind and 
water, draining it thro' two rivers or graft oat by hand, 
and oapoble as carrying considerable barges. 

Evdyn, Diary, July 22, 107a 

graff 2 (gr&f), H. [Early mod. E. also greff, griff; 

< BCE. graffe , also gryffe, < OF. greffc , F. greffc, 
a particular use, in allusion to the shape of the 
slips, of OF. grqfc, graffe , graifc, grefe , greffc, a 
style 
garfo , 

gmpMotw. m, a small shoot or scion), < L. gra - 
phium, BCL. also grafium , graffiutn (> AS. graf), 
s Or. ypa+ciov , a style for writing with, a pen- 
cil, < ypdfetv, write : see graphic and travel. In 
mod. E. usually graft: see graft*.] Same as 
graft*. 

The grate Is to bo take amydde his tree. 

Palladia*, Hnsbondrie (K. B. T. H.), }>. 122. 

I have a staff at another oke graf. 

Babin Hood and the Tanner (Ohlld s Ballads, V. 225). 

I took his brash and blotted out the bird, 

And made a Gardener patting In a graf. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

graff 2 (gr&f), v . t. [Early mod. E. also greff; < 
ME. graffen (=s BCD. grefien), < OF. gr offer, gruff ; 
from tho noun. In mod. E. usually graft: see 
graft*.] 1. Same as graft?. 

In Marche as other thlnke 
He Iplstaohlol may be nrafed in an Almauntree. 

PaUadxu*, Hnsbondrie (E. B. T. B.) p. 194. 

And they also. If thoy abide not still in unbellof, shall 
be grafedm ; for God is able to graf them in again. 

Kom. xL 23. 

2. To incorporate; attach. 

Of those [house*] are Twelue in that rich Girdle grtfl 

Which God gane Nature for her Ncw-years-gift. 

Sylvutcr, tr. of Du Barts* s Weeks, L 4. 

graff\ n. An obsolete variant of groove* , 
greave*. 

graffage (graf'^j), n. [< graff* + -aye.] The 
scarp of a ditch or moat. 

To koep In repair the long line of boundary fence, to 
clean the graf ogee, clear out the moat-like ditches. 

Mint Mitford , Country Stories. 

graffer 1 (gr&f'6r), n. [< ME. grajfere. greffere 
(Prompt. Parv.) ; < graff* + -crl J One who 
graffs or grafts ; a grafter. 

graffer 2 (graf'6r), n. [< ML. grafariws , graffe - 
rim, also grefferius, after OF. greflier, a scribe, 
notary, < L. graphtariuu, pertaining to a style 
for writing with. ML. as noun ? a notary, < gra - 
phium, a style for writing with: see graff 2 .] 
In law, a notary or scrivener; a greffler. 

Graffllla (gra-flrft), n. [NL., < draff, a proper 
namo, + dim. -ilia.] The typical genus of 
parasitic planarians of the family GtafflUidas. 
0. mwridoola is found in the kidneys of gastro- 
pods of the genus Murex. 

GrafflWda (gra-fil'i-dS), n.pl. [NL., < Graf- 
fllla + 4dm. J A family of parasitic planari- 
ans, typified by the genus GraffUla, and distin- 
guished from other Pharyngea by having no 
special pharyngeal Bac. 

gr&ffio (gr&rfl-o), n. [It., a scratch : see graf- 
fito .] In art, a scratch.— orafflo decoration, de- 
sign by scratches. See graffito decoration, under graffito. 

graffito (grftMS'to). ».; pi. graffiti (-tfi). Tit., 
a scribbling. < graffiare, scratch, scribble, claw, 

< BCL. grapkiare, graffiare , write, < graphium, 
graffiutn, a style: see graff*. Of. graffer*.] 1. 
In arehml ., an 
aneient scrib- 
bling scratch- 
ed, painted, 
or otherwise 
marked on a 
wall, column, 
tablet, or other 
surface. Graffiti 
abound on nearly 
all aftea of ancient 
civilisation, par- 
ticularly those un- 
der Homan domi- 
nation. They com- 
prise more or 
less rude sketches, 
names, sentences, 
and remarks of au 
kinds, like simi- 
lar modern scrib- 
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The graffiti or wall-scrfbbUags of Pompsfi and aaoteat 
Home. Eneyc. Brit, XVIII. 140. 

2. In art, a scratching or scoring for the pro- 
duction of designs or effects.— 3. A vessel of 
pottery decorated in graffito.- Graffito deopm- 
U0U, a kind of decuration executed by covering a surface, 
as of stucxjo or plaster, of one color with a thin coat of a 
similar material in anutlior color, and then soratchtug or 
scoring through the outer coat to show the oolor beneath. 
—Graffito painting, a kind of decorative painting imi- 
tating the effect of lines deeply scored or scratched on a 
wall.— Graffito ware, a kind of pottery with decoration 
In scratches. See ineued ware, under wwnffi. 
graft 1 * (grfcft), ». Same a. graff\ 2. 

The outward defence seemes to consist but In 4 towers, 
very high, and an excoediug deepc graft with thick walls. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 81, 1645. 

graft 2 (grAft), n. [A Inter and now the usual 
form or graffe, with excrescent t, prob. first in 
the verb, where it prob. arose out of the pp. 
graft for graffed: see graff*, v. *.] 1. A small 
shoot or scion of a tree inserted in another tree 
as the stock which is to support and nourish it. 
The graft and stock unite and beeomo one tree, 
but the graft determines the kind of fruit. Bee 
grafting, 1. 

Yong ChrtffUe grow not ouelle aouest, but also fairest, 
and bring afwayes forth the beet and sweetest frute. 

Aeeham, The Hcholemaster, p. 4a 
2. Figuratively, something inserted in or incor- 
porated with another thing to which it did not 
originally belong; an extraneous addition. 

The pointed arch was a graft on tho Hoinaueaqae, Lom- 
bard, and Dysantiue architecture or Europe. 

Hncyc. Brit., II. 428. 

It seemed to them that some new graft might be set 
upon the native stook of the college. 

1). G. Mitchell, Bound Together. 
Specifically — 3. In eurg., a portion of living 
tissue, as a minute bit of skin, cut from some 
part of au animal or person and implanted to 
grow upon some other individual or some othor 
part of the same individual. 
graft 2 (grAft), v. [A later and now the usual 
form of graff*: cf. graft?, «.] I. tram. 1. To 
insert, as a scion or graft, or a scion or graft of, 
into a different stock, for joint, growth: as, to 
graft a slip from one tree into another; to graft 
the pear upon the quince. See grafting, i. 

With Ills prunfng-hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

And graft more happy in thutr stead. Drydm. 

2. To fix a graft or grafts upon; treat by the 
operation of grafting. 

By the faith of men. 

We have ume old crah-trees here at homu that will not 

Be grafted to your relish. Shot. , ( tor., 1L 1. 

Date-trees, amongst which thoro arc two growing nut of 
one sLook exceeding high, which their ITopliet forsooth 
grafted with his owne hands. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 27L 

Hence — 3. To insert into or incorporate with 
something else ; fix upon something as a basis 
or support : as, to graft a pagan custom upon 
Christian institutions. 

Th’ amased Reaper down his sickle flings; 

And sudden Year grafU to his Ankles wings. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., Tho Magnificence. 

Graft in our hearta the love of thy Name ; Increase in us 
true religion. 

Hook of Common Prayer , Collect for 7th Sunday after 

[Trinity. 

No art-teaching could be of use to you, but would 
rather lie harmful, unless It was grafted ou something 
deeper than all art Ruekin, Lectures on Art^ 1 08. 

4. In 8urg., to implant for growth in a different 
place, as a piece of skin.— 5. Naut., to weave 
over with fine lines in an ornamental manner, 
as a block-strap, ring-bolt, etc.— Grafted bow. 
See boutf.— To graft boots, to repair boots by adding new 
soles and surrounding the feet with new leather. Bart- 
lett [Connecticut, u. B.J— To graft by approatih, In 
Mort, to inarch. 

H. intram. To insert scions from one tree, 
or kind of tree, into another. 

The graffe and gravnu Is goode, but after preef 
Thou sowe or graft. 

PaUadin $, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5. 
grafted (gr&f 'ted), p. a. In her., divided chev- 
ron wise and also by a line drawn palewise 
from the top of the field to the point of the 
chevron; hence, divided into three pieces: 
said of the field. Also called party per pale 
and chevron 6. 

grafter (gr&f't&r), n. [< graft?, v., + -er*. Cf. 
the older form graffer*. ] 1. One who grafts or 
inserts scions in foreign stocks ; one who propa- 
gates trees or shrubs by grafting. 

I am informed by trials of tho moat skilful grafter* of 
these parte, that a man shall seldom fail of having cherries 
borne by his graft the same year. Evelyn. 

2. A saw designed especially for sawing off 
limbs and stocks preparatory to grafting. It 
has a narrow pointed blade and fine teeth. 


grail 


See the ex- 


graft-hybrid (gr&ft'bi'brid), n. 
tracts and hybrid. 

It would appear that the two distinct species mentioned 
Above [C. puryurew, Scop., and C. Laburnum, L.) became 
united by their cambium layers, and the trees propagated 
therefrom subsequently reverted to their respective pa- 
rentages in bearing both yellow and purple flowers, but 
produce as well blossoms of an Intermediate or hybrid 
character. Buck a result, Mr. Darwin observes, may lie 
called a grafl'hyhnd. Eneye. Brit., XIV. 17a 

A graft-hybrid, that is, one produced from the united 
cellular tissue of two distinct species. 

Darwm, Yar. of Animals and Plants, p. 4ia 

graft-hybridization (gr&ft'liI'brid-i-z&'Hhqn), 
a. See hybridization. 

The oases above given seem to ino to prove that under 
certain unknown conditions itrt\fi-hpbruii*atim can be ef- 
fected. Darwin, Vsr. of AuIiiiuIb and Plants, p. 424. 

grafting (gritf'tiiig), n. [Verbal n. of graft*, 
a] 1. Tne aet of inserting a shoot or scion 
taken from one tree into the stem or some other 
part of another, in such a maimer that they 
unite and produce fruit of the kind belongbig 
to the tree from which tho Hcion was taken. 
The methods of grafting are of great variety, designated 
by the words whip, tpnoe, deft, saddle, crown, etc. In 
whip-grafting, or tongue-grafting, the stock and acioii, of 



grafting 


Whl|t-grafHng- 


equal slse, are fitted together by tongues cut In each, and 
tightly Imund (whipped or lashed) until they are well unft- 
od In growth. Spme-grqfting is performed by cutting the 
ends of the scion and stock oompl utoly across in au obliq uc 
direction, in such a way that tlio sections are of the same 
shape, then laying the obUque surfaces together so that the 
one exactly Ilia the other, and securing them by tying or 
otherwise. In deft -grafting the stock is cleft down, and 
the graft, out In the shape of a wedge at ita lower end. is 
inserted Into the deft. In middle-grafting the end of the 
stook Is cut lu the form of a wedge, and the laiau of the 
scion, slit up or deft for tho purpose, is affixed. Crown- 
grafting, or rintl-grafting, is performed by cutting the 
lower end of the adou In a sloping direction, while the 
head of the stock is cut over borison tally and a silt Is 


made through tlio Inner bark ; a piece of wood, bone, 
ivory, or othei * * * "* ** * 


,ii tuu sillier imit | a pivru ui wuinii isiiiu. 

. , ter such substance, resembling the thinned 

end of the scion, Is Inserted In the top of the slit betwoou 
the alburnum and the Inner bark and pushed down 111 order 
to raise tho Iwrk, so that the Ibiii enu of the scion may be 
Introduced without being brained , the edges of tho bark 
on each side are then brought close to the scion, and the 
whole Is bound with matting and clayed. 

2. In carp., the joining of two piles or beams 
endwise; scarfing— Grafting by approaoh. Same 
as approaching. 

Graham bread. Bee brown bread, under bread L 
Grahamism (gra'am-izm), n. [< Graham (Syl- 
vester Graham, an American reformer and 
writer on dietetics ( 1 71)4-1 K51 )) + -tom.] Vege- 
tarianism. [U. B.] 

Qrahamiem was advocated and practiced by many. 

JN. V. Med. Jour., Xf. 507. 

Grahamite 1 (gra'qm-it), n. [Bee Grahamimn.] 
A follower of Sylvester Graham in respect 1o 
diet; a vegolariau. fU. H.] 
grahamite 2 (gra'am-It), n. [Named after J. 
Lorimer Graham of New York, and Col. Gra- 
ham of Baltimore.] A bituminous mineral 
resembling albertite, filling a fissure in the 
carboniferous sandstone in West Virginia, 
graid, graidly. Bame as graith, graithly. 
grail r t (gral), n. [< ME. grayle , grayel, grain as 
01). gral, < OF. grael, greel, graal, grnt, (free, a 
service-book (cf. arael, great , a degree) (F. 
gradual as I*r. Sp. Pg. gradual as It. graduate), 
< ML. graduate, also gradate, a sorvicc-book, a 
gradual : see gradual, n., 2.] Bamo as (gradual, 2. 

Others do sty that Gelatins ordained the grailto be had 
In tho mass about the yaar of our Lord 4W). 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Hoc., 1858), IT. 8oa 

In the Graduate, or Grail, was put whatever the choir 
took any part in singing; on Sundays or festivals, at high 
mass. Rim, Church of our Father*, 1IL II. 2J2. 

grail 2 (grid), n. [Early mod. E. grayle; < ME. 
graal (m BIHG. grdl, grazal, gresal, G. graal, 
gral), etc., < OF. graal, great, grrait, greel, grdl, 
also in the general sense grwtat , F. dial, gra- 
zal , grmrn, grial , grau,gro = Pr. grazal = OOat. 
gram » OSp. grial a e Pg. gral, in ML. variously 
gradaUi, gradate, grasale, granuUi, a flat dish, a 


grill 
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shallow vessel ; tho forma shoe? unusual varia- 
tiou, being appar. manipulated on account of 
the legendary associations of the word (so OF. 
mint f front, * holy dish/ was manipulated into 
sang rout, prop. 1 royal blood/ but taken for 
‘real blood,’ Mb. Hang him realm), and tho origi- 
nal form is not certain ; it was prob. gradtihs, 
pointing to a probable corruption (simulating 
gradate , a service-book, a gradual, also an an- 
tiphon, etc.: see gratfl) of ML. cratelln, dim. 
of trater, a bowl : see crater .] In medieval le- 
gend, a cup or chalice, called more particularly 
tho holy grad or sangreal, supjK)sed to have been 
of emerald, used by Christ at tho last supper, 
and in which Joseph of Arimathea caught the 
last drops of Chrisrs blood as he was taken from 
the cross, tty Joseph, according to one account, It was 
carried to Britain. Other accounts ulllnu that it was 
brought by angels from heaven and intrusted to a body of 
knights, who guarded it ou the top of a mountain ; when 
approached by any one not perfectly pure it vanished from 
sight. The grail liaviug boon lost, It became the great 
objeet of search or quest to knights errant of all nations, 
none buing qualified to discover It lint a knight perfectly 
chaste in thought and act. The stories and |>uems con- 
cerning Arthur ami the Knights of the Hound Table are 
founded on this legend, and it has been still further de- 
veloped In modern times. Nee sangreal. 

And, sir, the jieplu that were ther atcleped this vesseU 
that thei hadden In so grete grace the Graal; and yef ye 
do my oounseile, ye shall staldlsshe the thlrde table in the 
name of tho trlnlte. Merlin (K. E. T. H.), i. 60. 

All arm d I ride whato’er totlde, 

Until 1 find tile holy Grail. 

Tennymm, Sir Galahad. 

gralFt (gnilj, m. | A« used by Hponscr (dcf. 2), 
spoiled grade, grayte , ami appar. regarded by 
him as a coutr. of gravel; but in all senses appar. 
nit. < OF. grade, groUle , later grcttle , F. grfHc, 
fine, small (< L. gramlie , slender, thin: sec 
gmcile), confused with OF. grade, F. grdlc, hail 
(ef. F. greed = l*r. grazd, sleet), < OF. gi’cs, F. 
grfa, grit, < O WOt.grios, (*. gnat = AH. grvdt, E. 
grit : see grit *. J 1. Fine particles: in the quo- 
tation apparently referring to the flue bowls or 
air-bubbles of mantling liquor. 

Nor yet the delight, that comes to the sight. 

To sec how it |ale| Sowers and nmntios in grails 

Rifson's Songs (od. Turk), il. 04. 

2. Fine gravel; sand. 

And lying downo upon tho sandle grail* 

Droukc of tlio streame as clearu as chrlstall gins. 

Spenser , F. Q., 1. vil. 0. 

Ills bones as huihII ah windy gray It 
lie broko, and did his ltowcU disentrayle. 

Spenser , ¥. ()., V. ix. 10. 

3. Ono of the smaller feathers of u hawk. 

Jilome. 

grail 4 (grill), n. [Of. graifi.] A single-cut file 
with one curved and due straight face, used by 
coinb-makers. 

grail 4 (gral ), v . t. [< grail *, ».] In comb-making, 
to troat with a single-out file or grail. 

They fcombsj then pass to the prailxng department, 
where, by means of special forms of files or rasps, known 
as grails and topers, the Individual teeth are rounded or 
levelled, tapered, and smoothed. Rncyo. Brit., VI. 178. 

grain 1 (gr&n), «■ [Early mod. E. also gratae, 
grayn, groyne, etc,; < ME. grayn , usually greyn, 
grain, a grain of wheat, etc., of sand, etc.', a 
seed, grain (of paradise), a pearl, grain of the 
skin, etc., < OF. grain, grein = Pr. gran , gra as 
8]>. grano = Pg. gr&o =It. grano, a gruiu, seed, 
= 1). groan, grain, corn, ss Q. Dan. Hw. gran, 
a grain, a particle, < L. granum, a grain, seed, 
small kernel, =s A8. and E. com : see corn 1 . 
In sense 11, < ME. graync , greyne, a red dye, 
a texture dyed red, as MH(i. grdn, a red dye, < 
OF. (frame, grutnne, greinne , etc., = Pr. Hp. Pg. 
It. grana, f., coccus, a red dye, < ML. gram, f ., 
i»rop. neut. pi., ‘grains,’ in reference to the in- 
sects collectively, pi. of L. granum, a grain.] 

1. A small hard seed; specifically, a seed of 
ono of tho cereal plants, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley maize, or millet; a corn. 

Eke Marofal offermeth oute of doute 
That greynes white in hem | pomegranates} this crafto will 
die. Palladia*, Husbondrie (E, K. T. S.), p. 116. 

Tho grain* of it [Pauloke] is almost as great as a beano. 

Caryat, Crudities, 1. 108. 

2. Collectively, com in general ; the gathered 
seeds of cereal plants in mass ; also, the plants 
thorn solves, whether standing or gathered: as, 
to grind or thresh g rain ; a field or a stack of 
grain . 

Lake what Is in tho fyrat f mites of grayne offered, the 
same Is generally in the Whole heape. J . tTdall, On Col. L 
And uhamplng golden gram, the horses stood 
Hard by their (‘harlots waiting for the dawn. 

Tennyson, Iliad, vilL BOOL 

3. The smallest unit of weight in most systems, 
originally determined by the weight of a plump 


grain of wheat. In apoond troy or npathaaorics' weight 
r tbegrain bdrgthe 24th part of a 


Quire are A70O grains, t 
pennyweight in the for? 
w the Utter. The own 


i the former and the 80th part of a seraph 

The ounce of each therefore contains 480 

grains, while in avoirdupois weight, in which the grain is 
not used, the ounce Is equal to 4871 groins and the pound 
to 7,000 grains. Abbreviated gr. 

4. Any small hard particle, as of sand, gunpow- 
der, sugar, salt, etc.; henoo, a minute portion 
of anything; the smallest amount of anything: 
as, ho has not a grain of wit. 

A nd for nocorpyng 1 couth after ne knelyng to the grounds, 
I inygte goto no greyne of his grete wlttis. 

Piers Plowman (15), x. ISO. 

Arth. Is there no remedy? 

Hub. Hone but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. 0 heaven 1— that there were but a mote In yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair. 

Shot., K. John, iv. 1. 

bore's too precious to be lost, 

A little grain shall not be split. 

Tennymm, In Meraoriom, lxv. 

5. In hot, a grain-like prominence or tuber- 
cle, as upon the sepals of dock.— 0. pi. The 
huskB or remains of malt ufter brewing, or of 
any grain after distillation . It is used os feed for 
doinostlc animals : in the United States, for cows, which 
eat It greedily, but whoso milk Is inode thinner and lesa 
nutritions by It, though temporarily Increased in quantity, 
wliilo the animal Is soon materially Injured. 

7. The quality of a substance due to the size, 
character, or arrangement of its grains or par- 
ticles, as its coarseness or fineness, or superficial 
roughness or smoothness; granular texture: as, 
u stone or salt of coarse gram; marble or sugar 
of tine grain. 

The compass heaven, smooth without grain or fold, 

All set with spangs of glltt'rlug stars untold. 

Bacon, i Paraphrase of Psalm civ. 
The tooth of a sea-horse oontalns a curdled gmm. 

SirT. Browns. 

In any process of photograph engraving In half tones it 
is ultsolutely necessary to produce what Is termed a grain. 
so as to obtain an ink-bolding Burfocu, and giving detail 
in the shadows. Sri. Amer. Supp., p. 8072. 

8. Fibrous texturo or constitution, especially 
of wood: the substance of wood as modified by 
the quality, arrangement, or direction of its 
fibers: as, boxwood has a very compact grain; 
wood of a gnarled gram; to plane wood with, 
against, or across the gram. 

When any side of it was out smooth and polite, it ap- 
peared to have a very lowly grain, like that of some cu- 
rious close wood. Knelj/n, Forest Trues, xxx 1 12. 

Then what were left of roughness In the grain 
Of British natures . . . would disgust 

Cowper , Task, v. 480. 
The crushed petals' lovely grain. 

1). G. Hossstti, Jenny. 
The middle of the Made fof whalebone} Is of a looser 
texture than the rest, and is culled the grain, being com 
posed of coarse, bristly hairs. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 862. 

TIenco — 9. Intimate structure or character; 
intrinsic or essential quality. 

The one being tractable and mild, the other stiff and 
imjiatient of a superior, they lived hut in cunning con- 
cord, as brothers glued together, but not united in grain. 

Hayward. 

My father, as I told you, was a philosopher In grain, 
speculative, systematical. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 1. 21. 

10f. A spice: same as grama of para dm ( which 
see, Mow). 

First he cheweth greyn and lycoris, 

To smelleu swete. 

Chaucer , Miller's Tale, 1. 604. 
Ther was oke wexyng many a spice, 

Ab clowo-gelofre, and lyoorioe, 

Uynguvre, and greyn ds pari* lorig. F., grains ds paradis], 
Rom. qf the Ross, L I860. 

11. (a) Ono of the grain-like insects of the 
genus Coccua, as V . fwlonicua or C. iheia, which 
yield a scarlet dye; later, especially, cochineal; 
the product of the Coccus cacti; kermes: so 
called from the granular appearance of the 
dried insects. 8ee cut under cochineal . Hence 
—(b) A red-colored dye; a red color of any 
kind pervading the texture: sometimes used as 
equi valent to Tyrian pur^ilc. (c) Any fast color. 
See tn grain, below. 

Coarse oonml colons. 

And chocks of aorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 

Milton, Camus, L 760. 
Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than M ell ocean, or the grain 
Of Barra. Milton, P. L., si 241 

12. The side of leather from which the hair 
has been removed, showing the fibrous texture. 

The port from which the "split" is token, colled the 
grain, is shaved on a beam with a currier’s knife. 

C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 614. 

13. In mining, cleat or cleavage.— 14. pi A 
solution of birds’ dung used in leather-manu- 


facture to counteract the effects of lime and 
make the leather soft and flexible— A gulm k **+ 
grain. (•) Against the fibers of the woodHenoe— 
m Against the natural temper; contrary to derive or feel- 

Your minds 

Preoccupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, msde you against ths grain 
To voice him consuL Shot, Oor., iL a 

Quoth Hudibrss, 41 It is In vain 
(I see) to argue , gainsttksgrain. ,$ 

8L Butler, Hudibrss, IL IL 478. 
Black In the grain, m^drnkinthsjm, under black. 
—Brewers' grains. Bsme os drag. Bee slso det &- 
Grains of paradise, the seeds or Amentum Melsgusta 
and A. Granum-Paradisi^tao settamineoas plants of 
western tropical Africa They ore feebly oromitlo and 
have a very pungent and burning taste, and are used ss a 
constituent in some cattle- powders, and especially to give 

S cy to oordiala They ire also known as gwnsa- 
rr melegueta pepper, and were an Ingredient In the 
■as or spiood wme of the middle agea 
Look at that rough »' a boy gann . . . Into the ginshop, 
to buy beer poisoned wl’ grains o’ paradise and ooooulus 
Indiana Kingsley, Alton Locke, vilL 

In grain. |OF. engrains.] (at) With the soariet dyeob- 
talned from Insecta of the genus Coccus, (i b ) With any fast 
dye ; in fast colors : as, to dye in grain. 

How the red ruses flush up In her cheekea 
And tho pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne 
Like crimsin dyde m grayn*. 

Sjienser, Eplthslomion, L 228. 
(Hi. Tis in grain, sir ; twill endure wind and weather. 
Via. Tis beauty truly blent, whoae red and white 
Nature's own sweet ana cunning hand laid on. 

Shak., T. N„ L 5. 

Our reason la first stained and spotted with the dye of 
our kindred and country, and our education puts It in 
grain. Jsr. Taylor t Works (ed. 1886), L 688. 

(c) Bee del. 9. —TO break the grain. See break.— To 
dye In grain. Bee in grain (tt. 
grain 1 (gr&n), v. [< ME. greyuen ; from the 
iioun.l I. intrans. If. To bring forth grain; 
yield fruit. 

It floureth, but It shal not greyne 
Unto the fruite uf rightwisnesoe. 

Gower , Gout Amant, v. 

2. To form grains or assume a granular form ; 
crystallize into grains, as sugar, 
ll. trans. If. To produce, as from a seed. 
Certcs all manor linage of men been euen ltche in birth, 
for one father maker or all goodnes informed hem al, and 
all mortal folke of one aeed are greined. 

Testament qf Love, IL 

2. In brewing, to free from grain ; separate the 
grain from, as wort. 

The graining of wort from wheat la difficult on account 
of the tenacious layer of grains. 

Thausing, Beer (trans.X P- 198. 

3. To form into grains, as powder, sugar, and 
the like.— 4. To paint, etc., so as to give the 
appearance of grain or fibers of wood.— 5. In 
tanning , to take tho hair off of; soften and raise 
the grain of: as, to grain skins or leather. — 6. 
To dye in grain. 

Persons lightly dipped, not grained In generous hon- 
esty, ore but pole In goodness. 

Sir T. Browns, Christ Mar., L 9. 
Kermes, like cochineal, were suppoood to be berries 
or groins, and colors dyed with them were sold to be 
grained, or engrained. 

O’ If sill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, -p. 802. 

grain 2 (gr&n), ». [< Icel. grein. the branch of a 
tree, a branch, arm, point, difference, = Sw. 
aren , branch, arm, stride, fork, s= Dan. gran, 
branch, bough, prong. Doublet, groin*, q. v.j 
1 . A tine, prong, or spike. Bee graiib-staf, 1.— 
2. The fork of a tree or of a stick. — 8. The 
groin. 

Then Corin up doth take 
The Giant twixt the grayne. 

Drayton, Pnlyolbtou, L 496. 

4. A piece of sheet-metal used in a mold to 
hold in position an additional part, 
as a core. Also callod chapelet and 
gagger . — 5. pi. An iron instrument 
with four or more barbed points, and 
a line attached to it, used at sea for 
striking and taking fish. In the United 
States these fish-spears are made in many pat- 
terns, with different numbers of prongs or 
barbs, sometimes only one prong and a half- 
lwrb. They ofteneet have two prongs, each 
half-barbed inwardly. They ore used for tur- 
.. the plural 


(lease well os fish. Among 
is oommonly used os a singular. 



edtn was 44 burning the water "for craw-1 

For this parpoee we procured apair of grains, 
with a long staff like a harpoon, . . . mak- 
ing torches with toned rope twisted round cmiuwHh 
a long pine stick. Five Fra**. 

R. uTDana, Jr., Before the Vast, p. 19L 

6. pi. A place at which two streams unite | the 
fork of a river. 

The survey of 1642 describee the Ttedeedale man as liv- 
ing In thesis daring tho summer months, and pasturing 


sndn 

tbrir cattle in the grata* Mid hopes of the eountnron the 
■oath tide of the Coquet about wllkwood and JUdJe 
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llodgeon, Northumberland (1 8*7), quoted in Ribton- 
ITurnere Vagrant* and Vagrancy, p. m. 


in of the oolor and arrangement 


grain 8 (gran), v. and », 
form of groan . 


A dialectal (Scotch) 


(grft'naj), n. [< grain' + -agr..] 1. 
eg on grain. — 2. An old duty in London, 
consisting of a twentieth part of the salt 
imported by aliens.— 3. In farriery , certain 
mangy tumors which sometimes form on the 
legs or horses. 

gram-aloohol (grfin'al # k$-hol), n. See alco- 
hol 1. 

grain-binder (grftn'btn'dftr), *. The binding 
attachment of a harvester or reaper, for tying 
the gavels of grain into sheaves. See han'estcr. 

grain-bruiser (grun'brtt'ssGr), n. A mill for 
crushing or cracking grain, used in proparing 
feed for cattle; abruistng-miil. it consist* simply 
of two Iron roll* of different diameters, moving together 
to give a rabbins and crashing action to the grain which 
* ' wn thi 


i between 

grain-car (grail ' kkr), n. A box railroad-cur 
with tight inside doors, adapted for the trans- 
portation of grain in bulk. ( Vi r- Builder* s Diet. 
grain-cradle (gran'kra'diy, w, A cradle for 
cutting grain. See cradle, n., 4 (/). 
pMm»door (gran'ddr), n . A close-fitting mov- 
able door on the inside of a box-car, by which 
the lower part of the door-opening is closed, 
when the car is loaded with grain in bulk, to 
prevent leakage. Car-Builders Diet, 
grain-dryer (graii'dri'flr), n. An apparatus 
for drying grain when from any cause it lias 
become damp, and to prepare it for shipment. 

t forms of dryers arc employed, ns convoy - 


Many different forma of dryers are employed, aa convey 
on. traveling lmlta, revolving pana. stirring appliances, 
and tubes tilled with deflectors. In all It Is the aim to 
keep the grain in constant motion, and to expose it In thin 
films or streams to currents of heated air. Similar ma- 
chines are used to dry spent malt 
gralne (gran), w. [F., a seed, grain : see grain*.] 
The eggs of tho silkworm. 

The eggs of the silkworm, called grains, are hatched 
out by artificial heat at the period when the mulberry 
leaves are ready for the feeding of the lame. 

Jimgc. Brit., XXII. B& 

grained (grand), p. a. [Pp. of grain*, v.] If. 
Rough; roughened. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In salt-consuming winter's drissled snow. 

Shak., 0. of E., v. 1. 

2f. Dyed in grain ; ingrained. 

Thou tum'st mine eyes Into my very soul ; 

And there I see such black anu grained spots, 

Aa will not leave their tlnot Shale, , Hamlet, lit 4. 

8. Painted as having a grain.— 4. Formed or 
divided into grains or small particles. — 6. In 
hot , having grain-like tubercles or prominences, 
an the sepals in Homo species of Bumex, — 6. 
Characterized by a fibrous texture or grain. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms altout that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 

And sear’d the moon with splinters 1 

Shak., Cor., lv. 6. 

drained leather. Some as gi ain-leather. 
gralnelt, ». [Cf. So. girml; var. forms of grain- 
er, granary , etc.] A granary. Wares. 
gramer 1 (gr&'nGr), n. 1. One who paints in imi- 
tation of the grain of wood. — 2. The peculiar 
brush or toothed instrument which a painter 
employs in grainiug. Also called graining-toot 
— 3. A lixivium obtained by infusing pigeons’ 
dung in water, used by tanners to give flexibil- 
ity to skins. — 4. A knife used by tanners and 
skinners for taking the hair off of skins, 
grainer^, a. [Cf. grancr , granier; var. formB 
of garner , granary.) A gamer. Davies. 

He wyll brynge the whoate into hys harno or grayner. 

Bp. Bale, Enterlude of Johan Bapt., 1688 
[(HarL Mlac., L 110). 

grainering (grft'n6r-ing), n. [< grained, 3, + 
-inoL] Same as bating*. 
gralnery (grfi'nta-i), ». ; pi. graineries (-is). [< 
grain + -try ; an aocom. form of granary .] A 
granary. [Rare.] 

The houses consist . . . of the grainery, where we keep 
the rioe . . . [and] the Indian com, etc. 

lAvingetone'elAfe Work. 

graining 1 (gra'ning), n. [Verbal n. of grain l, 
v.] The act or process of producing a grain or 
a grained or fibrous appearance on the surface 
or a material; the appearance so produced. 
Specifically— (a) The milling of a coin. 

Mr. Lowndes tells us that the engines which pat the let- 
ter* upon the edges of the large silver pieces, and mark the 
edges of the rest with a graining, are wrought secretly. 

Locke, Further Considerations concerning Money. 

It is called by some the onmUIed guinea, as having no 
grai n i ng upon the rim. 


of wood ; tho appearance so produced. <r) The act of 
grinding lithographic stones together with fine rand to 
give a certain mat or grain to the surface, id) In leather- 
making, the artifluial markiugs on the surface of a skin to 
imitate morocco and other variidius of leather. (<r) In 
bookbinding, the making of a rough or fine pebbled sur- 
face. or a wrinkled or striated surface, on leather used for 
binding Iwoks. (.0 In i rateh-maknm, a similar process 
applied to the surface of movements, etc.— Qrunillg- 
OOlorS. See color. 

graining 9 (gra'ning), «. [< grain* + -4 hg}.] 
1. The fork of a tree. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. The 
method or practice of taking fish with grains. 
See grain 3. 

graining* (gra'ning), n. [Origin uncertain.] 
A cyprinoiu fish, Leari sens Fancastnrnsis, found 
in England, especially in tho Mersey and its 
tributaries. 

graining-board (gra'ning-bord), it. A niece of 
hard wood about a foot m length and 4 or 5 
inches in breadth, used in raising the grain of 
leather. The under side of it is somewhat curved in the 
direction of the length, so that it is thickest In the mid- 
dle. Also called cripjder. 

graining-plate (gra'ning-pliit ), n. A plate of 
copper engraved with a pattern which is trans- 
ferred to damp leather by pressure, 
grainlng-tool (gra'niiig-tiil), n. Same as grain- 
ed. 2. 

grain-laatlier(graii , lcTH y cr), u. Dressed horse- 
hides, goatskins, sealskins, etc., blacked on the 
grain side for shoes, boots, etc. 
grain-mill (grftn'iuil), It. A mill for grinding 
grain ; a grist-mill. 

grain-mow (gr&n'mfith), u. 1. Asmalltineid 
moth, Tinea granclla , whose larva' or grubs de- 
vour grain in granaries. These moths have nar- 
row, fringed wings of a satiny luster. — 2. The 
fly-weevil, tlclcchia cerealcila. I Southern U. H.] 
grain-oil (gran'oil), ft. tSame hs fnset-ml. 
grain-scale (gran'skiil), m. A self-acting weigh- 
ing and counting machine used in elevators for 
weighing grain of all kinds and recording the 
total amount weighed. 

grainsman (grans' mail), it.; pi. gramsmm 
(-men). One who uses grains to strike fish, 
grain-soap (gr&n'sop), n. in soap-making , soap 
in a Hourly solid condition. so that it will scarce- 
ly receive an impression from the finger. 
grain-Btalf (griin'stfcf), ft. If. A quarter-staff 
with a pair of short tines at t he end. Halliwetl. 
— 2. The bough of a tree. dime. | Prov. Eng.] 
grain-tin (gran'tin), n. In Mining, the purest 
and finest white tin, smelted with charcoal, 
which never had any brood or foreign admix- 
ture in the mine. Bryce, I77K. [Cornwall.] 
grain-tree (gr&n'tre),'w. Ill ha., a plant rep- 
resented with large green leaves and bunches 
of red berries at tho top, taken as emblematic 
of the plant from which the grains called kermcB 
were supposed to conic: used as a bearing, as 
by the Dyers’ Company of Loudon, 
grain-weevil (gran'wtPvl). n. A rhynchopho- 
rous coleopteran or snout-beetle of the genus 
Calandra (or Si top In Ins) and family Calandridat, 
which injures stored cereals. Hee 1 'alandra, 2, 
and wecril. 

grain-wheel (gran'hwSl), w. The outer sup- 

{ lorting wheel at tho end of the finger-bar of a 
larvoster. Bee harvester. 
grainy (gra'ni), a. r< grain* + -yL] Full of 
grains or com ; full of kernels. 

We watched tlio ommol to her grains nest. Roger*. 
graip 1 (grap), t\ A Scotch form of grope. 
graip 2 (grftp), n. [= Sw. grepe = Dan. greh, a 
dung-fork; et. graip*, r.J A dung-fork. [Scotch.] 
The graip he for s harrow tak’s. Burnt, Halloween. 

Graip / . . . That Ih what wo call a throe- or four-pronged 
fork in my country- 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o' Glen warlock, 
graith (grath), a. [Also E. dial, graid, grade; 
< ME. graith, grdth, grayth, < tool, greidhr, 
ready, free (= Goth, gamuts , exact, = AH. gc- 
rSdv, ready, prompt), also (without prefix) 
loci, reidhr = = A8. r&de ss OSw. reda = Dan. 
redr, ready: seo ready.) 1. Ready; prepared. 
[Now only prov. Eng. and Scotch, chiefly in the 
form graid, grade.] 

Of Mr cosyns he cald kyde men two : 

On Glaticun, a gome that graith* was In army*. 

Destruction of Tray (%. E. T. 8.), I. 0084 

2. Straight; direct; free, [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. ana Scotch.] 

Wallace niycht nocht •.graith straik (stroke] on him get. 

Wallace, iv. 76, MS. (Jainuuon.) 
So louo ys lech of lyne and lyase of alle peyno. 

And the gnfte of graoe and 


Qnlla 

luring an Haifa- [Graith with its derivatives was formerly very eommon ; 
the grain or fibers it is now only dialectal, chiefly in the form graid or grade 
( graidly , etc.).] 

graith (grata), v. t [< ME. g rat then, greithen, 
gr aides, grathen (pret. grmthede , etc ., pp. graith- 
cd, etc., also coutr. graiede, grated , etc.), < Icel. 
greuiha, make ready, pivpan*, arrange, disen- 
tangle (= AS. gvrmian, arrange, dispose, order, 
provide f or, = < iot h. garaidjan, enjoin ), < greidhr, 
ready, free: see graith, n.J To make ready; 
prepare; dress. [Obsolete or Scotch,] 
lie bad greithe his cliar ful hastily. 

Chaucer, Monks Tale, 1. 604. 
Leppe fourth late vs no longer stande, 

But smertely that oure gore war graydt. 

Vork Play*, p. 108. 
Gowden graith' d hie horse Imforc, 

And siller shod hohlnil. 

Young Watem (('hlld’s Bid hull, III. 89). 

graith (grath), n. K ME. graith, gray the, 
greythe , < Icel. greitwi, preparation, arrange- 
ment, < greidha , prepare, arrange, < greidhr , 
ready: see graith, r.J If. Preparation; ar- 
rangement; manner of doing a tiling; the 
proper course. 

Sire, for grete Godleja louo the graith thou me telle, 

Of what myddeleruo man mygto y hunt lei ne 
My Credo ¥ I*ier * Plowman'* Crede (K. K. T. H.)> I. 84. 

2. Apparatus of whatever kind, for work, for 
traveling, etc.; furniture; equipment. [North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Then up got the Imron. and cried for ills graith. 

hartm if Bt ark try (Child s Ballads, VI. 190). 
Go dress you in your graith, 

And think weill. throw your hie courage. 

This day ye sail win vaasalago. 

Sir D. Lynd*ay, Kquyer Meldrum. 
Riding-graith, equipment* for a horseman and his horse. 
- To Ufa one’s gralih, in mining, to collect one's tools ; 
throw up one's employ incut nnd loavo the mine. 

graithly (grath'li), a. [Also E. dial, graidly , 
gradtdy; i ME. # graithly , grctlhlt ; < graith , a., + 
-/yl.] If. Ready; willing; meek. 

Hon grauntedu then to lion nt Ills grace, 

And sonu aftiir that grotninlo Unit g re a hit innyde. 

Jomeph of An math iV (K. K. T. p. 4. 

2. Orderly; proper; decent. [Prov. Eng., in 
the form graidly. gradvly .] 
graithlyt (grath'li), a dr. [Also E. dial, graitl- 
ly, grade! y ; < ME. graithly , yraithlivh, greithh, 
grethli , grathely , graidly. greidly ; < graith, a., + 
-/y 9 .] Readily; speedily. 

Tills a grete of the Brakes gravity beheld, 

Had memell full mekyll, maochet livm to Kctor. 

Destruction if Troy (K. ft. T. H.), 1. 8612. 
Whan this worme had went wlslli-li alxnite, 

Hue wolde hane gllden in agaluo graithheh & mNiue. 

Alieaundcr cf Macedoine (15. K. T. M.) t 1. 1012. 

graithnesat, «- [ME. j/raithnrs; < graith, a., + 
-n«w.] Readiness; skill. 

Your graithne * may gnitly Urn grukes nuallu. 

Destruction rf 'Troy (E. E. ’J’. H.), 1. 4fi09. 

grakle (grak'l), n. Hee grarkte. 
urall® (gral'e),w.;»/. [L.,slilts, pi. of * gratia, 
coutr. of *gradla,< \ grath , go, walk : see grade * . J 
1. The fourth IJnneiin order of birds; the 



Uralitt —l, Stork . 9, Heron , % Crime. 

waders, including forms now dispersed in sev- 
eral orders. — 2. In Morrem’s classification, the 
larger and chiefly altrie.ial gral tutorial birds, 
such as herons, ibises, storks, and spoonbills, 
and also pnecocial forms, such as the cranes. 
— 3. An ordinal or other group of wading 
birds, variously restricted. Till* term has been 
transmitted from a former stage of ornithology, and no 
one has succeeded In defining It with precision. It is 
often discarded, the waders that bad Imcii placed in It 
lieing then distributed In three groups, called Limirolce, 
the pnecocial shore-birds ; Herodumes, the altririal waders, 
as herons, storks, and Ibises , and Aleetaride* or Paludieo- 
la, the pnecocial wading birds, like cranes, rails, and their 
allies. When the name Qralla is retained, it usually cov- 
ers tho first and third of these groups, and may bo briefly 
■aid to correspond to the pnecocial wading birds. These 
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Oralla 

are an extensive and varied series of £bout 90 families. 
The plovers, Chamdriidm, and tho stupes, Sootopaddco, 
are the largest of these families ; and more or lew nearly 
related to these sohisorlilnal charadrlomorphs are the Ckx- 
imuiuUr, or shenthbllls , the Thxmworidce, or lark-plover* ; 
the GlarmduUr. or pratincoles ; the Drunuutidi r, or crab- 
plovurs ; the Jltrnmtinmdvbr, or ovster-eatchers ; the Ja- 
canidtr or PurruUr, the japimis ; the Recur vuvotrulw, or 
avosets and stilts , and tho Phalarttpodidoe, or pludaroiies. 
A pair of hnlorlihial families of QraUar are the (Hdwm 
mida*, °i* thick knees, and tho Otidida, or bustards. Thu 
remarkable gralllnu genera Hurypyga, Rhinuchetu*, and 
Meade* are types respectively of three families. The re- 
maining pnoooufal gralllue families are the ( trvuh r and 
italluite, or cranes and rails, with which are now asso- 
ciated the Aramidw, PmjphiidcB . and CariauwUt See the 
family names. 

Grallaria (gra-ln'ri-tt), n. [NL., < L. grtilltv, 
stilts (see Grallai), + -aria . ] A genus of for- 
raicarian passerine birds, a loading group of 



South American lint-thrushes, represented by 
such siiocicH as G. raria and G. rex: so named 
from the gi'eat relative length of the legs. Vicil- 
tot, 181 fi. 

Qrallator (gra-ls'tur), a. [NL., < L. grallator , 
one who walks on stilts, \ grtilltv, stilts: see 
(t rtillte, 1 A ge n us of gigantic animals, former- 
ly supposed to he birds, now believed to be 
dinosauriaii reptiles, known by their footprints 
iu the TrinsHio formation of the Connecticut 
valley. Uitchctwk, 1858. 

Grallatores (gral-ii-to'rez), n. pi [NL., pi. of 
(Jrallator.] 1. An order or other large group 
of wading birds, synonymous with Grant? in 
any of its souses. [Little used.]— 2. Tn Bona- 
parte's dichotomous physiological classification 
of birds, a subclass of Arcs (tho other subclass 
being called Insassorcs), containing those birds 
the young of which are hatchod clothed and 
able to run about. As the term had before lieon iimm] 
Iii a very dltTuront House, it vu afterword changed by ita 
author to Prmeoc to, and uoiiLrostud with AUrtce*. It cor- 
responds with SuudevidrH Ptilojucde*. 

grallatorial (gral-o-to'ri-al), a. [< tjrullatorp 
+ -ttl.] Pertaining to the Gratia torn* or wad- 
ing birds; wailing; long-logged, like a wader. 

grallatory (gral'ii-to-ri), «. [< L. {jrallator, ono 
who walks on stilts: soe ( Jrallator .] Same as 
grallatorial. [Rare.] 

grallic (gral'ik), a. [< OralUr + -fV.] Of or 
pertaining to the Gratia ?; gralUne. [Rare.] 

wallina (gra-H'nil), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1KK1), 
< L. grail w, stilts:’ see Grallte. 1 1. A genus of 
oscine passerine birds, variously located in the 
ornithological system, lately placed in a family 
called Pnonoptaw. Tim plod gralllim, G. vimta, in- 
habits Austral In It in entirely black and white, and 11 
Inchcfl long A second species, G. bruiini, Is found in the 
Arfak mountains of Now Uuinea. Also celled Ttmypwt 
and Grallitm. 

2. [/. n.] A species of this genus : as, the pied 
grrnlina . 

gralline (griil'in), a. [< Grallm + -twr.] Of or 
jwrtaining lo the Grallm ; grallatorial. 

The large order of the Charadrlomlthes haa split into 
aquatic and grntttue types Nature, XXXIX. 180. 

Grallipes (gral'i-pez), w. Same as GralUna, 1. 
Sundrrall, 1873. 

gralloch, grallock (gral'ok), «. [Origin ob- 
scure.] The offal of a deer, 
gralloch, grallock (gral'ok), v. t. [< gralhch, 
grallock , w.] To remove the offal from, as deer. 

Tn the stomach of a stag which Was shot In the Duke of 
Portland s forest at I*ngwell. C'althnoM-ahlre, there were 
found when gralloehcd the brass ends of thirteen car- 
tridges. St. Jam**'* Gantts, 1688. 

gramU, a. [ME. gram, gram, < AS. gram, gram, 
angry, fierce, = I>. gram- (in comp.) = 08. gram 
=s OHG. MHO. O. gram = Joel, gramr = Sw. 
Dan. gram (cf. Hw. grannie , hostile) (hence, from 
OHG., OF. gram, gram ss Pr. gram = It. gramo, 
sad, woeful); akin to grim, q. v. In mod. E. 
this adj. is represented by yrum,q.v.] Angry; 
fierce. 

gram 1 , gramo. w. [ME., also grome, <. AS. 
grama, anger (=* MHO. gram , gloom, sadness, 


ss G. gram (> OF. grome, gramme ). grief, sad- 
ness ; cf. loel .gramr, grim, pi., fiends, demons ; 
ODan. gram , devil), < gram, angry: see gram 1 , 
a.] If. Auger; scorn; bitterness; repugnance. 

Ac the admiral was so wroth and wod 
Ho quakede for gram ther he etod. 

King Horn (E. X. T. 8.), p. 71. 

Woofc bdghe God that is above, 

If It (jealousy] be liker love, or hate, or grains 

Chaucer, TroUui, ill. 10S8. 

2. Grief ; misery. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

That Iheaiiachelde hem fram gramo, 

Fro dedly synne A fro achame. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 00. 

A mannes mtrthe It wol tome unto gramo. 

Chaucer, Canon ’• Yeoman ’s Tale, L 802. 

Whether It geyne to gode or grama, wot i neuer. 

William qfPalemo (K. E. T. 8.), h 8107. 

God’s strength shall be my trust, 

Fall It to good or grome, 

Tls In his name. 

D. G. Jioomtti, The Staff and Scrip. 

gram 1 !, gramet, V. [< ME. gramen, gramicn , 
gromien, < AS. gramtan, also grennan = Goth. 
gramjan, vex, anger, = G. gramen ss Sw. griima 
as Dnn.jjramme, refl., grieve, repine; from the 
adj.] I. trans. To vex; make angry or sorry. 
Crete Iewds thus weore granted. 

And dyede for heore werkes wyled. 

Holy Hood (R. E. T. S.), p. 182. 
Many a man hit gramyt t, 

When they begyn to style. 

Pilgrim' » Sea Voyage (K. E. T. S.). !• 8. 

II. inlrans. To grieve ; he sorry. 

I wolde be gladde that his gust my 3 te glade bo my wordla, 
And gramo If it greued litm. 

Richard the Hodeletm (E. E. T. A.), Prol., L 41. 

gram 8 , gramme (gram), 71. [=D. Dan. Sw. gram 
= G. gramm = Pg. It. gravrna, < F. gramme, a 
unit of mass (see def.), < LL. gramma, < LGr. 
yfM/tfia, a small weight (the weight of two obo- 
li), a particular use of Gr. ygappa, that which 
is drawn or written, a lino, loi ter, writing, oto., 
< ypatyetv, write: see graphic, grave *.] In the 
metric system, a unit of mass. It is defined aa the 
thousandth part of the mass of a certain piece of plati- 
num preserved at Paris and called the Kilogramme doe 
Arrhiooo. The Intention was that the maaa of a cubic 
centimeter of water at ita maximum density should be 
one mam, and this Is vay nearly true. A gram is equal 
to 10.482+ troy grains. Abbreviation (by an International 
convention) gr. 

gram 3 (gram ), n. [Anglo-Ind. , prob. < Pg. grtto = = 
Hn. grano, < L. grauum , a grain, weed : see grain J. 
The Hind, name for chick-pea is chand .] In the 
East Indies, the chick-pea, (hcerarictinum, there 
used extensively as fodder for horses and cat- 
tle, and also in cakes, curries, etc. 

He carries a horse-cloth, a tebmcojH!, a bag of gram 
(part for himself and part fur his liorsu), and odds and 
ends useful on a march. 

W. H. Ibuoell, Diary in India, 1L 34ft. 


fttoh* it has spread into some ambato tttsnuy 
use.] If. Grammar; hence, learning in gen- 
eral; erudition. 

Oowthe ye by youre gramery teethe us a drink, I should 
be more mery. Toumeley Mysteries, p. 90. 

2. Magic; enchantment. [Obsolete exeept as 
a literary archaism.] 

Whate’er he did of gramme 
Was always done maliciously. 

3oUt, ETof L. M., UL 1L 

AU white from head to foot^as If bleached, b|^fl 


strange gramarye. 


The Century, XXV 


All leaning fell under suspicion, till at length the very 
aar Itself (the last volume in the world, one would 


say, to conjure with) gave to English the word gramary 
(enchantment), and in French became a book of magic, 
under the alias of grimotro. 

Lovell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 06. 

gram-centimeter (gram ' sen'ti-me-Wr) , n. A 
unit used in measuring mechanical work, it la 


Green gram, the Phaeeolu* Mungo, largely cultivated in 
India as a food -crop.— Horse-gram, tnu Dohchoe bijto- 
rue. an East Indian food-plant.— Mozambique gram, 
the Baraltarra groundnut, Voandeoia eubUnranea, resem- 
bling tho common peanut, and imported from Moiam- 
blqtic into western India. 

gram. An abbreviation of grammar. 

-gram. [= D. Dan. Bw. -f tram = G. -gramm ss 
F. - gramme = Bp. - grama = Pg. It. - gramma . < 
h. - gramma , < Gr. -yftapfia, }t>A{ipa, what is wnt- 
t en, a writing : see gram'*. ] A terminal element 
in nouns of Greek origin, denoting ‘that which 
is written or marked, 1 as in diagram, epigram, 
program, monogram, telegram, etc. Formerly and 
In prtxgrmnmo still often written -gramme, after the 
French form. In the metric terms decagram, hectogram, 
etc., it is merely the word gram* in composition. 

grama-grass (gHl'mB-gr&s), n. [8p. grama , 
creeping cynoaon (Vynodon Dactylon, Pers.), 
also creeping wheat-grass, dog’s-grass (JWtf- 
enm reptms, L. ).] A common name for several 
low grasses which are frequent upon the plains 
oust of tho Rooky Mountains and from western 
Texas to Arizona. The most abundant species Is Bou- 
teloua oHgoetaehya, also called iiueequitoijraeeKoA bufalo- 
graee. The name la also given to species of Muhlenoergia 
and Muca, common in the same region. 

gramary (gram'a-ri), w, [Also, more archai- 
cally, gramarye ; < ME. gramary, gramery, gra- 
mory, the same as gramere , gramer , grammar, 
often usinl as oquiv. to 1 learning, erudition.’ 
and hence ‘magic, enchantment,’ as in OF. 
gramare, grtmairc , F. grimoire, a book of con- 
juring or magic, hence jargon, gibberish, an- 
other form of gram nire. F. grammairc, gram- 
mar, and therefore identical with granary . The 
word, in the spelling gramaryc,v?m revived and 
used in the second sense by Sir Walter Scott, 
whence, like glamour , a word also revived by 
him, and nit. also identical with gramary and 
grammar, though not hitherto recognized as 


egual to the work done sgunit gravity In raising a maaa 
of one gram through a vertical height of one centimeter, 
and is equivalent to a ergs (g being the acceleration of 
gravity) — that is, to about 060 ergs, 
gram-degree (gram'df-grS*), n. In physics , a 
calory. Also called gram-wa tcr-deyree. 
gramet, a. and V. Bee pram 1 , 
gramercy (gra-mGr'si), inter}. [< ME. gramercy, 
earlier grant mercy, graunt mercy, < OF. gram - 
merci, grant merci , grand merci, lit. ‘great 
thanks’: see grand and mercy . Sometimes 
falsely explained as if grant were a verb in the 
imperative, grant mercy , have merey!] Great 
thanks ; many thanks : used interjection ally to 
express thankfulness, sometimes mingled with 
surprise. [Obsolete except as a literary ar- 
chaism.] 

He salth nought ones graunt mercy 
To God, whion ulle grace sendeth. 

Gower, Conf. Ament., L 108. 
Graunt mercy, quod the preest, end was ful glad. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, L 146. 

For many of them they bring home sometimes, paying 
very lltUe for them, yea most oommonly getting them for 
gramercy. Sir T. More, Utopia, 11. & 

“ Gramercy, Mammon ” (said the gentle knight^ 

“ For so great grace and offred high estate. 

Spenecr, V. <+, IL viL 60. 

Thera is many a fool can turn his nose up at good drink 
without ever having been out of the smolco of Old Eng- 
land ; and so ever gramercy mine own fire-side. 

Scott, Kenilworth, I. 

Graminaceas (gram-i-nfi'sf-e), n. pi [NL.] 
Bame as Graminetv. 

graminaceous (gram-i-n&'sliius), a. [< NL. 
gramnaceus, < L. gramen ( gramin -), grass. 
There is no proof of a connection with E. 
grass, q. v.] Same as fjramtneous. 
mmtimm (grft-min'e-e), n. pi [NL., fem. 
pi. of L. gramintms, or or pertaining to gross : 
see gramineous.'] In hot., the largest order 
among endogenous plants exeept the orchids, 
and the most important in the entire vegetable 
kingdom, everywhere distributed throughout 
tho globe, and 
comprising 
300 genera 
and over 3, 000 
stiecies. The 
■toms are usu- 
ally terete and 
hollow between 
the nodes, and 
the linear leaves 
are sheathing at 
the base and 
two-ranked. The 
flowers are glu- 
m actions ana for 
the most part 
bisexual, in 
aplkeleta which 
are variously ar- 
ranged in spikes 

or nanicles. each flower having a 
ovuled ovary, which at maturity becomes the peculiar 
fruit known as a oarvopsla. The roeoies are generally 
herbaceous, some of the bamboos only becoming arbores- 
cent Besides the grasses which supply food for nearly 
all graminivorous animals, both wfla and domesticated, 
this order includes all the various cereals upon which man 
largely depends, as wheat rye, barley, malse, rice, oats, 
aprnt guinea-corn, and millet, as well as the sugar-nan* 
sorghum, and bamboo. Some species are fragrant and 
yield fragrant oUs, and others furnish valuable materiel 
for paper. Also called Qraminaoece. 
gramineal (grft-mln'ffil), a. [< gramtno-ous + 
-of.) Same as gramineous. 
gramineous (gi^min'$-us), a. [<L. gramineus, 
of or pertaining to grass, < gramen {gramin-), 
mss.] Grass-like; belonging or peHaining to 
the order Graminm. Also graminaceous, gra- 
mineal. 

gramlnifollous (gram'i-ni-to'li-us), a. r< L. 
gramen (gramin-h grass, + faUum, a leaf.] In 
hot, having leaves resembling those of grass* 



Grnmintm.— Flower of a Gma, much mag- 
nified. (In left-hand figure dm glumes are re- 
moved .) 


grampus 


a. Kh. grams* 
(gram**-), grass, + forma, shape.] resembling 


graminlte (gram'i-nlt), *, [< L. gramcn ( gra - 
Min-1, grass, 4* -its*.] A grass-green mineral, 
ated silicate of Iron, allied to ehloropal. 


sheep, horses, etc. 

A willow-pattern sort o’ man, voluble bat harmless, a 
purs herbivorous, nay, mare greminisorout creature. 

Onrlyle, quoted In New Princeton Rev., 1L ft. 

gramlnology (gmm-i-nol'6-ji), ft. [< L. gramcn 
(gramin-), grass, 4- Or. 4oylo, < teyrtv, speak: 
see •ology, j A treatise oh the grasses; the bo- 
tanical seienee of grasses, 
grammalogne (gram'a-log), ». [Irreg. < Or. 
ypAppa. a letter, 4- Uvoq, a word.] In phonog ., 
a word represented by a single sign (a logo- 
gram), usually the principal consonant: as, it, 
represented by | (that is, t). J. Pitman . 
grammar (gram'Jlr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
grammer ; < ME. grammere , usually with one 
m, gramer , gramere, gramour, sometimes gram- 
ary, gramery, gramory , < OF. gramaire, later 
and mod. F. grammaire . f .. grammar (of. #ro- 
moire, m., a grammarian), as Pr. gramatra , 


Pg. grammaUca = Sp. gramdUoa = OF. grama- 
Uqne), < Or. ypapparucfi (sc. art), grammar, 
learning, criticism, fem. of ypappariK&c, pertain- 
ing to or versed in letters or learning, < ypAppa, 
that which is drawn or written, a letter, writ- 
ing, pi. ypd/igara . the letters, the alphabet, the 
rudiments, in writing, letters, learning. < ypafi tv, 
draw, write : see grant*, graphic, gravel. U nder 
the term grammar were formerly in eluded, more 
or less vaguely, almost all branches of learning, 
as based on the study of language; and from 
this sense of 1 learning’ it camo to imply pro- 
found or occult learning, and hence * magic, en- 
chantment,’ in which sense the word is found 
in the variant forms gramary , gramery , etc., and 
glanwry, glamer, glamour, etc.: sec gramary and 
glamour . Seo also glomcry, another var. , in the 
lit. sense.] 1. A systematic account of the 
usages of a language, as regards especially the 
parts of speech it distinguishes, the forms and 
uses of inflected words, and the combinations 
of words into sentences; hence, also, a similar 
account of a group of languages, or of all lan- 
guors or languor in general, so far aB these 
admit a common treatment. The formerly current 
classification of the subjects of grammar ae fivefold, name- 
ly, orthography, orthobpy, etymology, syntax, and prosody, 
la heterogeneous and obsolescent. The first ana last do 
not belong really to grammar, though often for conve- 
nience inoluded fn the text-books of grammar: orthoepy is 
properly phonology or phonetics, an account of the sys- 
tem of sounds used by a language and of their combina- 
tions ; and etymology Is improperly used for an account of 
the parts of speech and their Inflections. Bee these words. 
Abbreviated gram. 

Gtumer for gurles (young people] I gon furste to write, 

And boot how with a baleys hut 3 lf thei wolde lernen. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 18L 

I can no more expoune in this mature : 

I lerne song, I can but smal grammer*. 

Chaucer , Prioress's Tale, 1. 84. 

Remember ye not bow in our own time, of al that taught 
grammar in England, notone understodey* latino tongue? 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 788. 

Concerning speech and wonts, the consideration of them 
liath produced the science of Grammar. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 88ft. 

2. Grammatical statements viewed as the rules 
of a language to which sjpeakers or writers must 
conform; propriety of linguistic usage ; accept- 
ed or correct mode of speech or writing. 

Grammar it the art of true and well neaktnga language : 
the writing la but an accident 

& Jonson, English Grammar, I. 

“Varlam et mutahile semper femina" is the sharpest 
satire that ever was made on woman ; for the adjectives 
are neuter, and “animal " must be understood to make 
them grammar. Dryden. 

8. A treatise on grammar. Hence— 4. An ac- 
count of the elements of any branch of know- 
ledge, prepared forteaching or learning; an out- 
line or sketch of the principles of a subject : as, 
a grammar of geography; a grammar of art. — 5. 
The formal pnnciples of any science ; a system 
of rules to be observed in the putting together 
of any kind of elements. 

The young poet may be aald to have reached the plat* 
form cl literary maturity while he was yet learning the 
grammar of painting. W. Sharp, D. G. Roasetti, p. sift. 
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__ treatment of a 

w ^ phenomena lu or- 
der to derive Snowledge of their relations and history or 
to deduce general principles of language, 
grammar! (graw'Sr), v. i. [m OF. gramairer, 
gramarer, teach grammar ; from the noun.] To 
discourse according to the rules of grammar. 

She Is in her 

Hoods and her tenses : I will grammar with you, 

And make a trial how I can decline you. 

Beau, and PI., Laws of Candy, U. L 

grammarian (gra-ma'ri-an), w . [< ME. grama - 
ryone (Prompt. Parv. ) ; < F. yrammairicn « Pr. 
gramayrian; as grammar 4* -ion.] 1. One 
versed in grammar or the structure of lan- 
guage; a philologist. 

1 do not demand a consummate grammarian; but ho 
(the tutor] must be a thorough master of vernacular or- 
thography, with an insight Into the acuentualltles and 
punctualities of modem Saxon, or English. 

Lamb, Ella, p. 848. 

2. One who writes upon or teaches grammar, 
grammarianiam (gm-mfi'n-an-ism), «. [< 
grammarian 4- -ism.] The principles or use 
of grammar; specifically, a pedantic observ- 
ance of the ruleB of grammar. [Hare.] 
grammar-school (gram' jir-skfil), n. [< ME. 
grammerHchole, gramersvole ; < grammar + 
school. Qt.glomery.] 1. A school for teaching 
grammar; originally, a school for teaching Lat- 
in, which was oegun by committing the gram- 
mar to memory. Grammar-schools were the succes- 
sors of the cathedral and cloister schools, and In early 
times were established by endowment lu most of the prin- 
cipal towns of England. Latin and Greek were the chief 
subjects of instruction, and the schools became places of 
preparation for the universities. 

At thys present tyme there be lj. prostos ; where of the 
one seruyug the cure, and (he other teaching a grammer- 
whole. English Qihl* (K. E. T. H.\ p. 260. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted tho youth of the 
realm, in erecting a grammar-school. 

Shak., 2 lion. VI., iv. 7. 

All the grammar school t (in 183B1 belonged to the Church 
of England; sons of Nonconformists were, therefore, ex- 
cluded, and had to go to the private school. 

t IF. Bemud, Fifty Yean Ago, p. 154. 

Ilonce — 2. In the system of graded common 
schools in the United States, tlio grade or de- 
partment in which English grammar is one of 
the subjects taught. The more common practice 
recognises primary, grammar, and high schools; some- 
times the division is Into primary, intermediate, grammar, 
and high schools. 


shout eight years. At tills point the education of many 
pupils ceases, while others continue through the high 
schools. Amtr. Cyc VL 424. 

gT &mm&t68t, a. pi. [< ML. grammata, < Gr. 
yp&fifiara, letters, the alphabet, pi. of yflAppa, a 
letter: see gram**, grammar .] The alphabet; 
elements, first principles, or rudiments of a 
branch of learning. 

These apish boys when they but taste the grammates 
And principles of theory, Imagine 
They can oppose their teachers 

Font, Broken Heart, I. 8. 

grammatic (gra-mat'ik), a. (_< OF. grama - 
tique, grammatique, a. and n., = Bp. gramdtico , 
a. and n., as Pg. It. grammaltco, n. (cf. AH. 
gramatisc = G. grammaUsch), < L. grammatical, 
< Gr. ypafifiartkdc, pertaining to or versed in 
letters or grammar (an a noun, Gr. ynappariK^, 
L. grammatiens, a grammarian, ML. also a 
scribe, notary), < ypaupa, a letter, pi. ypA/ipara, 
letters, leaming : see grammar .] Of or per- 
taining to grammar, or the structure of a lan- 
guage or languages; structured as regards lan- 
guage. 

So that they have but newly left those grammatic fiats 
and shallows, where they stuck unreasonably to learn a 
few words with lamentable construction. 

Milton, Education. 

To judge from their lexical and grammatic character, 
the (Maya) dialects fof Guatemaltec) have evolved in the 
following historic order from the parent language. 

Science, HI. 794. 

grammatical (gra-mat'i-kal), a. [as D. gram- 
matikaal, < F. grammatical = Pr. Bp. Pg. gra- 
matical = It. grammaticalc (cf. G. grammattka- 
Usch , 8w. grammatikalisk, Dan . grammatikalsk); 
as grammatic + -ft/.] I. Of or pertaining to 
grammar: as, a grammatical rule, error, ques- 
tion, distinction, etc. — 2. Conforming to or in 
accordance with the rules of grammar: as, a 
grammatical sentence. • Grammatical accent, in 
nvtmc. See accent , 8 (a). 

grammatically (gra-mafc'l-kftl-i), adv. In a 
grammatical manner, or according to tho prin- 
ciples and rules of grammar; as regards gram- 
mar or the structure of language. 


M. W. Lane, Modern Egyptian*, U. 1 

grammaticalliesfi (gra-mat'i-kal-nes), *. The 
quality or state of being grammatical, or ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar, 
grammaticaster (gra-mat'i-kas-tor), ». [< 
ML. grammaticaster , a scribe, notary, < L. 
grammatical, a grammarian (see grammatic ), 4* 
dim. term, -aster.] A petty or pitiful gram- 
marian ; one who insists upon the minutest 
grammatical niceties. 

lie talla thee true, my noble neophyte; my little gram- 
medicaster , he does. 11. Jonson, roc taster, 1. 1. 

I have nut vexed language with the doubts, tho remarks 
and eternal triflings of the French gramwatimstcr*. 

Itymer. 

grammaticationt (gro-mat-i-ka'shon), ft. [< 
grammatic + -ation.] A rule or principle of 
grammar. 

A language of a philosophies! institution, . . . free from 
all auomaly, equlvocalnesa. redundancy, and unnecessanr 
grammaticationt. Dtdyarus, Didaacalophos, p. B1 

graznmaticise, V. Soo grammaticize. 
grammatidfim (gra-mat'i-sizm), ft. [< gra m- 
mattr 4- -ism.] A point or principle of gram- 
mar. 

If we would contest grammatusLnns, the word here la 
passive. Leighton , 011 1 Pet. 11. 86. 

grammaticize (gra-mat'i-slz), v. ; pret. and pp. 
grammaticized, ppr. grammaticizing. [< gram- 
malic + -ize.] 1, trails. To render grammati- 
cal. 

I always said, Hhakspeare had Latin enough to gram- 
matidse nla English. Johnson, in Boswell, ail. 1780. 

n. intram. To display one’s knowledge of 
grammar. 

Grammaticizing pedantically and criticising spuriously 
upon a few Greek participle*. 

Bp. Ward, Mystory of tho Gospel, p. 44. 

Also stielled grammatieise. 
grammatifit (gram Mb- tiBt ), w. [= F. gram 
matisti f = Bp. gramd’tista = 11 . grammatista. < 
ML. grammatista, < Gr. j //o^/anor^f , one who 
teaches letters, < ^ gappaTiCnv (> ML. gram- 
matizarc), touch letters, < yghypara, letters, 
rudiments: see grammar.] A grammarian. 
[Karo.J 

grammatite (gram'a-tlt), w. [< Or. y/^//«(r-), 
a letter, line (see gram a ), 4- -ite 1 -; in reference 
to tho lines cm its crystals.] Same as tremo- 
litc. 

grammatolatry (grain-ib-tol'a-tri), n. [< Gr. 
ypdfifia(r-), letter (see gram 2 ), 4- '/urptia, ser- 
vice, with allusion to idolatry.] The worship 
of words; reverence for literalism; in a fig- 
urative sense, concern for the letter with dis- 
regard of the spirit. 

The worship of words la more pernicious than the wor- 
ship of images : yrammnlolatry lit thu worst species of Idol- 
atry : ... tho letter killelh. 

R. 1> O urn. Debatable land, p. 14ft. 

Grammatopboia (grani-a-tofMVrji), ». [NL. y 
< Gr. ypdjifMiT -), letter (see (train*), 4- 
-bearing, < <pi>nv = E. heari. J 1. A genus of 
lixards: the gnimmiit ophores. Ihrm/rtl and Hih - 
run. — 2. Agcnusof geoinet rid moths. Stejihcns, 
1829. pDisusod.l 

grammatophore (gm-mat'd-for), w. [< (iram- 
matophora .] A book-name of the Australian 
muricatcd lizard, 
gramme, ft. Bee gram 2 . 
grammet-iront (grnm'ct-I # fcm), w. Bamo an 
gromet-iron. 

grammopetalons (grara-d-pet/a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
ypafifif/, a stroke or line ) patf iv, draw, writo), 
-f neru/ov, a leaf (petal ). ] In hot., having lin- 
ear petals, hup. Ihct. 

gramophone (gram'cVfon), n. [< Gr. yfiay/ia, a 
letter, + <jsov(/\ a sound.] An instrument for 
permanently recording and reproducing sounds 
by means of a tracing mode on the principle of 
the plionautogram and etched into Boine solid 
ma terial . A clean metallic or vitreous aurfneo is covered 
with a dellcato etching-ground, and uim»ji this Is tracwl a 
phonautographlo record ; the surface im then subjected to 
the action of an etching-agent, which outs the record-lines 
into It. (Hoc phonautograjJi.) From these etched 1 Inca tho 
sound la ^‘produced means of a stylus attached to any 
sonorous liody. The instrument was invented hy E. Ber- 
liner. 

grampellt, ft- [< It. grampclla, a sou-crab.] A 
kind of crawfish. Fiona. 
grampus (gram 'pus), ft. [In the 17th contuiy 
spoiled grampattse and (accorri. to L.) grand - 
pieces, pi.; ME. giapas, grtspeys, grappuys, for 
* granpays ; < Bp. grand pez ss Pg. gran jteixe 
■b It. gran pescc, a grampus, lit. * groat fish,’ < 



grampus 


L. grandis , great, + jtiseis as E. flsh: see grand 
and futh*. Cf. porjwu w, iwrpm, with the same 
terminal element.] 1. A cetacean of the fam- 
ily Delphinidat, subfamily Delphinium, ami ge- 
nu s rfiocama or Orca, etc.; some large ucil- 
phin-like or porpoise-like cetacean, of preda- 
tory and carnivorous habits. — 2 A cetacean 
of the family Delphinidas and subfamily (Hnbt- 
cephalinw ; a caaing- or pilot-whale ; ablockiish 
or cowfish, in superficial characters it resembles the 
preceding, and grows to even larger else, but li timid and 
Inoffensive. See cut under Globiecphalus. 

3. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of grampuses, contain- 
ing such as G. griscus. They we related to the caa- 
ing- whales (Globicephalvs\ and not specially to tlie pro- 



Cuvier'hor tin (.ray t.r.im|Mis {(.ruiHptts uriteHS). 


daeeous grampuses (Orca\ have no teeth in tlie upper jaw 
and few in the lower, and 68 vurtubnu. There are several 
species. 

4. The dobHon or hollgrnmmito : more fully 
called water-grampus. [Eastern U. H.] — 5. A 
pursy, puffy fellow; ait obese person. [Colloq.] 
— 0. Tlio whip-tailed scorpion, Thelyphonus gt- 
ganteus. Also culled muit killrr, nigyrr-HUrr, and In 
the West Indies rinaigrier, or vinegar maker, from its aold 
secretion. (Florida! u 8.1 

7. The tongs with which the blooms are han- 
dled in a bloomory. [U. B.] 
granadet (gra-iiiid'), n. Bee grenade, 
granadiert (gran-a-dfir'), n. Boo grenadier, 
granadilla (gran-ji-dil'il), w. [< Bp. grandilla , 
dim. of granuda , a pomegranate : see ]>omf gran- 
ule. \ The fruit or 1 'mm flora guadrangularis , 
which is sometimes as large as a child’s head, 
and is much esteemed in tropical countries as 
a pleasant, dessert-fruit. The name 1b also given to 
the plant, and sometimes to other species of I’nKxifiora 
bearing a similar edible fruit. Also armadillo . — Orana- 
dllla-irM, the Urya Kbcnus of Jamaica, a leguminous 
tree yielding a green ebony, 
granadot, n. Hume as grenade. 

Granados* without numlier, shipt off under colour of 
unwrought iron. Marvell , Works, 1. 028. 

granary (gran'a-ri), n . ; pi. gramme s (-riz). 
[< gramrmm"\xn\xa\\y in pi. gramma, a gran- 
ary* > grannm , grain, corn: see gram 1. Cf. 
grainery , grniinr », garntr , gtrnal, doublets of 
granary. I A st oreliouse or n^msitory for grain 
after it is threshed, or for maize in tlie oar; a 
corn-house. 

The wonderful! fertility of the soil |of Egypt | is rather 
to tie admired then expressed ; in times past reputed to 
be tlie granary of tlio world. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 72. 

tot rising granaries and temples here, 

There mingled farms and pyramids appear. 

Pops, Iuilt of Horace, II. il. 208. 

granatet (grail 'at), n. An obsoloto form of 
garnet l. 

granat-gnano (gra'nat-gwil'uo), n. 10., < gra- 
nat f vs E. grenade , + guano =r E. guano.] 
Guano made of crustaceans, as Crangon vul- 
garis , the common shrimp of Europe, dried ami 
ground without steaming. Groat quantities are 
made at Varel in Oldenburg, near tlie North 
Bea. 

granatite (gran'a-tit), n. Same as grenaUte. 
grand (grand), a. and w. [< ME. grand , ground, 
grant, graunt, rare except in grant mercy, graunt 
mercy (see gramerey), and in c orap . gra nda m e, 
grandam, graundmother, grandmother, grrnt- 
syro, grandsire; < OF. grand, grant , F. grand 


_j Pr. grant, gran = Bp. Pg. It. grande, gran , 
great, large, grand, < L. grandis, great, large, 
grand ; of persons, grown, aged, old. Not con- 
nected with E. great.] I, a. 1. Great: large; 
especially, of imposing magnitude ; majestic or 
sublime from size and proportion: as, a grand 
mountaiu-chusm ; a grand building. 

1 have ever observed that colonnades and avenues of 
trees of a moderate length were without comparison far 
grawtrr than when they were suffered to run to immense 
distances. Burke, Sublime and Beautiful, 1L 10. 

2. Of very high or noble quality; lofty in char- 
acter or position; of exalted power, dignity, 
beauty, etc.; great ; noble. 

The Stygian council thus dissolved; and forth 
In order came the grand Infernal peers. 

MOUm, V. L., IL-507. 
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There Is generally in nature something more g r a nd and 
august than what we meet with in the curiosities of art 
Addison , Spectator, No. 414. 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 

Coleridge, Dejection, st L 
And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name or gentleman, 

Defamed by every charlatan. 

And soil d with all ignoble use. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxL 
Now thou Tt thy plain, grand self again. 

Lowell, Lamartine. 

3. Principal; chief; most important: as, the 
grand master of an order; a grand jury; the 
grand concern of one’s life. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Hhall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shot., A. and C., UL 1. 

Tis true on our side the sins of our lives not seldom 
fought agalust us ; but on their side, Iwsldus those, the 
grand sin of their Cause. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xlx. 
No grand Inquisitor could worse invent 
Than he contrives to suffer, well content 

Couper, Truth, 1. 103. 

4. Prime; primal; first; original. 

Wliat cause 

Moved our grand Parents in that happy state, 

Favour'd of heaven so hlgldy, to fall off 

From their Creator? MilUm, P. L., I. 20. 

5. In geneal . , as a prefix, one degree more re- 
mote in ascent or descent: as, in grandfather, 
grandnm (father’s father, son’s son), grandaunt 
(which see), grandnephew, graudmeee (son or 
daughter of nephew or niece), etc. — 0. Com- 
plete; comprehensive; including all particu- 
lars: as, a (grand total. 

The mind, indeed, enlighten'd from above, 

Viows him in all ; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect Cowjier, Task, lit 227. 

7. In mtutic, applied to compositions which con- 
tain all the regular partH or uio vomen ts in a com- 
plete form: as, a grand sonata (a sonata con- 
taining all the proper parts in their full extent). 
—Grand action, in pianqforte-nutking, an action of the 
kind used In grand planus. Beo piano.— Grand almo- 
ner. Hoe almoner * . — Grand Army of the Republic, 
see rovuMic. — Grand assise. Bee oMr&e.— Grand barre, 
In guitar- and banjo-playing, ail effect produced by laying 
the forefinger of the left hand across all the strings.— 
Grand climacteric, commander, compounder, cor- 
don, cross. See the nouns.— Grand dayk See day*.— 
Grand discount, in billiards. See discount. 4. — Grand 
distress, in old Eng. lam, a writ of distress issued In the 
real notion of (ware imvedU, wlion no appearance had been 
entered after the attachment and commanding the sheriff 
to distrain all the defendant's lands and chattels in the 


Bniyethis Juttoeto t 

To ground His grace k 

Darin, Smnma Totalis, p. a 


peoially, a grandmother. 

TIT old Serpent serv'd as Batana Instrument 
To charm m Eden, with a strong Illusion, 

Our aOly Orandam to her sells confusion. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'a Weeks, 1L, The Imposture. 
A grandma's name Is little less In love 
Than Is the doting title of a mother. 

Shak., Rich. 1IL, hr. 4. 

The women . . . 

Cry’d, one and all, the suppliant should have right, 

And to the grandam hag adjudg'd the knight. 

Diyrim, Wife of Bath s foie, L 812. 

grandaunt (grand' Ant), n. [After F. grand*- 
tattle.] The stater of one’s grandfather or 
grandmother: in the United States generally 
called great-aunt: correlative to grandnephew 
and grandniece. 

Sir Walter Koott had a grand-aunt, who was all that a 
Scotch grand-aunt should be. ! The Century, XXVII. 88ft. 

Grand-Banker (grand 'baug'kfer), n. A vessel 
fishing on the Grand Banks near Newfound- 
land. 

gran dchil d (grand'chlld), n . ; pi. grandchildren 
(-chil'dren). [< grand + child. ] A son’s or 
daughters child; a child or offspring in the sec- 
ond degree of descent: sometimes used loosely 
to include a degree more remote : correlative 
to grandparent . 

My wife comes foremost ; then the honour’d mould 

Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. Shot., Cor., v. 3. 


Philemon Holland, having used “ little nephew ” to do- 
note the kinship of Cyrus to Astyages, has the ■' " 

‘ hild, as some will have it 1 ' 


county, in order to comiiel 
“ /randuca 


appearance.— Grand duke, 
: Cl. grossherzog.] (n) A title 


\V. grand duo- It. g\ 
of sovereignty over a territory called a grand duchy, next 
lielow that of klngjuid giving lla holder tlie appellative 
“ royal highness." The title was first created by 


. ly Uio P 

for the rulers of Florence (afterward of Tuscany l who 
reigned under it from 1669 to 1869. Tlie first to hold the 
title in Germany was Murat, created i band Duke of Berg 
by NaiHiloou in 1806; and the only cxiatfug grand duchies 
are those of Baden, Hesse, Muokfcnhurg-Scnworiti. Meck- 
lenlmrg'Strellt^ Haxo-Wulmar, and Oldonbuig, belonging 
to the Gorman eniptrOL and Luxenihuig, attached to tlie 
royal house of the Netherlands. The King of Prussia is 
titular Grand Duke of the Lower Rhino and Posen, and the 
Emperor of Austria of Tuscany (by inheritance) and Gra- 
ce*. (6) A title used for the rulers of several of the princi- 
palities of Russia in tlie middle ages (more properly, great 
jirmceS), and since for the sous of the esars of Russia, de- 
scended from the grand dukes (great princes) of Moscow. 
— Grand hauberk, juror, Jury, etc. See the nouns.— 
Grand piano, quarter, Briguor, sergeant?, stand, 
tour, etc. 8eo tho nouns.— Tfiegrand chop, 8ee ehop*. 
-To get the grand bounce. Seoftmm«.-Byn.OraMd, 
MagnUocnt, Sujerb, Sjdcndid ; eminent, majestic, digni- 
fled, stately, august, pompous, elevated, exalted, lordly, 
princely, glorious. The first four words, so far as they are 
kindred In meaning, appeal primarily and strikingly to 
thu eye, but also have figurative senses. In original sense, 
the grand Is great or vast ; the magnificent makes great or 
iiiagninos ; the superb is lofty so as to overtop surrounding 
things , the splendid is radiant, dassltng. Thu grand sug- 
gests most of awe ; tlie magnificent, most of uomp and 
ostentation, or largeness and amplitude of effect upon the 
mind: as, a magnificent louiquet; a magnificent oration; 
sufierb, most of superiority In some way ; sjdsndid, most of 
siiucesHful challenge to admiration. All of these words are 
often used colloquially in weak hyperbola See sublime. 

To conquer Bln and Death, tho two grand foes. 

Milton, P. R., L 169. 

Far distant he descries, 

Ascending by degrees magnificat 

lip to tlie wall of heaven, a structure high. 

Milton, fTL, 111 002. 
On whose broaat’s superb abundance 
A man might base his head. 

Prawning, A Toccata. 

Vices so splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s Const Hist 

II. A grand piano. [Colloq. or trade-cant.] 
grandti tt l- [Early mod. E. ground; < OF. 
grandir, F. grandir = OBp. grander = It. gran- 
dire, < it. grandirc, make great, become great, 
< grandis, gmnt: sec grand, a. Cf, aggrandise.] 
To make great. Davies. 


w . ... „ ), has the side-note : 

“ Or grandchild , as some will have it” 

F. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 118. 

granddaughter (grand n. [< grand 

+ daughter.] The daughter of one’s son or 
daughtor : correlative to grandfather and grand- 
mother'. 

grand-ducal (grand'du'kal), a. Of or i>ertain- 
ing to a grand duke or ‘a grand duchy: as, a 
grand-ducat court; grand-ducal finances. 

Herschel’s discoveries quickened nubile Interest In ce- 
lestial inquiries; royal, imperial, and gmnd-ducal patron- 
age widened the scope of individual effort 

A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 10th Gent, p. 86. 

grand-duke (grand 'duk'), n. 1. Bee grand 
duke, under grand. — 2. The great homed owl 
of continental Europe, ltuho maximns. 

gr&ndee (gran-de'), n. [Formerly also grandy f 
gran do; < Bp. Pg. grande, a nobleman, < grande f 
great: see grand , a .] 1. In Bpain, one of a 
class of noblemen of the highest rank and great- 
est wealth, created in the thirteenth eentury v 
and endowed with extraordinary privileges, 
most of which have since been abolished. 

Plough deep furrows: to catch deep root In th* opinion 
of the best, grandors, dukes, marquesses, condos, anu other 
titulados. Middleton and liouley, Spanish Gypsy, 11. 1. 

The principal grandees, as well as most of the Inferior 
nobility, . . . presented themselves ... to tender the 
customary oaths of allegiance. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., L 6. 

Honco — 2. Any man of elevated rank or sta- 
tion ; a nobleman. 

The grandees did nut worn his company ; 

And of Hie greatest ladies he was held 
A complete gentleman. 

Beau, and FI , Custom of the Country, iL L 
Under no circumstances whatever should those Whig 
grandees, who had enslaved his predocossors and endea- 
voured to enslave himself, he restored to power. 

Macaulay, Earl of Chat, ham. 

grandeeship (gran-dc'ship), n. [< grandee + 
-«rAijf.] The rank or estate of a grandee. 

I think the Conde de Altamfra has no leas than nineteen 
grandeeship* centered in his person. 

if. Swinburne, travels through Bpain, xllL 

grande-garde, n. See grand-guard. 

grandeur (gran'gflr), n. [< F. grandeur , OF. 
grandure, orig. prop, 'grander « Bp. grandor 
(Bp. Pg. grandura appar. from the F.) as It. 
grandore, grandness, greatness, < L. as if 'gran- 
der, < L. grandis , grand : see grand.] The char- 
a<*tor of being grand or great; specifically, that 
quality or combination of qualities in an ob- 
ject which affects the imagination with a sense 
of sublimity or magnificence. 

Bisnsgar Is the second City in Naralnga for Grandeurs 
and Bravery. 

& Clarke, Geographical Desortpt (1671), p. 82. 

His grandeur he deriv'd from heaven alone ; 

For he was great ere Fortune made hlui so. 

Dryden, Death of Oliver CromwelL 
There is always a want of grmutaurln attributing great 
events to little oansea. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, UL 



I oonf ms, vhit ehlelhr Interest* me In the annals of tin* 
war U the grandeur of spirit exhibited by a law at the 
Indian ehitfs. Hist Disoourse at Ocs^onL 

Mat Is not grmndtur, and territory does not make a na- 
tion. Mucdey, Aster. Add r esses , p. ISA 

-gyxt Greatness, majesty, loftiness, stateliness, states dig- 
nlty, angnstnees, splendor, g amp, sublimity^ Bee grand* 

. grandee- 
see pr<w- 

WVVMfJ U1VOV a U/ilg iUVl GlanviUe. 

frandaronst (gwm^dd'vmi), a. [< L. grandee- 
vus,ot great age, < grandi*, great, + «rsm, age.] 
Of great age; long-lived. Bailey* 
grandfather (grand'ftt'TH6r), a. [Early mod, 
Bagranndfafter; < grand + father. Ct. F. grand- 
pen.} A father’s or mother’s father; an an- 
cestor in the next degree above the father or 
mother in lineal aseent: correlative to grand- 
sow, granddaughter, and grandchild. 
ffaidfather-long-legs (grand'fh'vHta-ldng'- 
legx), n. Same as daddydongdegs, 2. 
grand-guard (grand 'gttrd), n. [OF. grande 
garde.} A pieee of armor used in medieval 
iusts, consisting either of an additional de- 
fense secured to the breastplate or to the low- 
er part of the tilting-armor and rising above 
it, or of a secondary breastplate attached by 
springs to the corselet so that it could be re- 
leased and thrown in the air by a successful 
thrust of the antagonist’s lance. 

Art . You cure not for a grand-guard t 
Pal . No, no; well use no horses: 1 perceive 
You would fain be at that fight. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ill. a 

grandific (gran-dif'ik), a. [< LL. grandi ficus, 
< L. grandis, great, + facere, make.] Making 
great. Bailey, 1727. [Rare or obsolete.] 
grandiloquence (gran-dil'o-kwens), «. [= Sp. 
grandUocuencia = Pg. grandihquencia = It. 
grandUoquenza ; as grandiloquent t) + -cc.} The 
condition or quality of bemg grandiloquent; 
lofty speech or expression; bombast. 

The prophet has promised them with such magnificent 
words ana enthusiastic grandiloquence. 

Dr. H. Mart, Mystery of Godliness, p. 271. 
Ho [Van PoffenbnrghJ gave Importance to his station by 
the grandiloquent)* of his bulletins, always styling him- 
self Commander-in-chief of the Annies of the New Neth- 
erlands. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 312. 

grandiloquent (gran-dil'o-kwent), a. [= Sp. 
grandilocuente a It. grandiloquentc, < L. grandis , 

S nat, grand, + loquen(t-)s , ppr. otloqui, speak. 

. grandiloquousA Sneaking or expressed in 
a lofty style; bombastic; pompous. 

On March 2, 1770, there was a scuffle at a rope-walk be- 
tween some soldiers and the ropemokers, and on the night 
of the 6th there occurred tho tragedy which, in tlie some- 
what grandiloquent phrase of John Adama, “laid the 
foundation of American Independence." 

Lecky, Kng. In lHth Gent, xIL 

grandiloquoufi (gran- dil' o-kwus), a. [=S Sp. 
grandilocuo = Pg. grandiloco , < L. grandiloquus, 
speaking grandly or loftily, < grandis, great, + 
loqui, speak.] Same os grandiloquent. [Rare.] 
granainoUB (gran Mi-mis), a. [< L. grandino- 
8 us, full of hail, < grando ( grandin hail.] Con- 
sisting of hail. [Rare.] 
grandiose (gran'di-ds), a. [< F. grandiose = 
Sp. Pg. grandioso , < It. grandiose , < L. gran- 
dis, great, grand : see grand and -ose.] 1. Im- 
pressive from inherent grandeur; grand in ef- 
fect; magnificent; imposing. 

Hardly anything could seem more grandiose, or fitter 
to revive in the breasts of men the memory of great dis- 
pensations by which now strata had been laid in the his 
tory of mankind. George Eliot, BomoJa, xxl. 

The tone of the parts waa to be perpetually kept down. 
In order not to impair the grandiose effect of the whole. 

M. Arnold. 

Ita proportions so simple and granduwe. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 112. 

8. Characterised by self-display or bombast; 
vulgarly showy or flaunting; grandiloquent; 
swollen; torgia: as, a grandiose style. 

This atte n uated Journal had . . . an aldermanlc, portly, 
grandiose, VUatafflan title. Sulwtr , Oaxtons, x. 8. 

Now and then, to be aura, we oome upon something 
that makee us hesitate again whether, after all, Dryden 
was notgroiuMwis rather than great. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 68. 

grandiosely (gran'di-os-li), adv. In a grandi- 
ose manner. 

11 Yon will never persuade me to turn my back upon an 
old friend in ed verity,” she answers grandiosely. 

JL Broughton, Second Thoughts, 1L 2. 

grandiosity (grau-di-os'i-li), n. [< F. grand * - 
osUS (as 8p. grandiosidad as Pg. grandiosidade), 
< It. grandiosity, < grandioso , grandiose: see 
grandiose.} The condition or quality of being 
grandiose; bombastic or inflated style or man- 
ner. 
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grows tumid wherever he essays the grum di 

oetty of his model. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 276. 

The good doctor [Johnson | was essentially a preacher, 
and introduced a kind of essay and a grandiosity of style 
which, in feebler hands, soon wrought the decay of this 
■pedes of composition. New Princeton Rev., IV. 941. 

grandioso (gran-di-o'so), a. [It., grand, gran- 
diose : seo grandiose .] Grand : in music , a word 
indicating passages to be so rendered. 
Grandipalpi (gran-di-pal'pl). n . pi. [NL„ < L. 
grandis, great, + palpus, in mod. sense of 
‘ palp-*] la Latreille’s system of classification, 
a group of caraboid beetles: so c Ailed from the 
sine and shape of the outer palp : distinguished 
from RuhuUpuljn. 

Grandisonlan terau-di-ao' iii-nn), a. Of or per- 
taining to Sir Charles UrandiHun, the hero of a 
novel by Riohardson { who designed by tho char- 
acter to represent Ins ideal of a perfect hero, a 
combination of the good Christian and tho por- 
feot English gentleman ; hence, chivalrous and 
polite, especially in a somewhat excessive and 
tedious way. 

grandityt, [< OF. grandi tv, < L. grandita ( t-)s, 
greatness, < arandis, groat : soo grand.] (1 reui- 
ness; magnificence; grandeur.' 

In a Prince it is decent to gm; slowly, and to march with 
loyiure, and with a cerUine grandi hr rather than grani- 
tic. Puttenham, Arte of Kng. Pouslu, p. 248. 

grandllngt (grand'ling), n. [< grand + ding*. ] 
One who affects grandeur of style. 

But he that should perswade to have thli done 
For education of our lordllngH . soone 
Should he (not) huare of billow, wind and storme, 
From the tempestuous grandlmgs. 

B. Jonson, Speech according to Horace. 

grandly (grand'll), adv. Ill u grand or lofty 
manner; greatly; splendidly; sublimely. 

grandma (grand'mfi), w. A colloquial abbrevi- 
ation of grandmamma . 

grandmamma (grand'ma-mii'), n. A familiar 
term for grandmother. 

Your prudent grand-inammas. ye modern IhiIIch, . . . 

When health requir’d it would wniwnt to roam, 

Else more attached to pleasure* found at home. 

Cmejsr, Retirement, L 616. 

grand-mercyt, inter j. An earlier form of gra- 
nwreu. Chaucer. 

grandmother (grand 'muTU'Cr), n. [< late 
ME. graundmothvr ; < grand + mother. Cf. F. 
graniVmcre .] I. The mother of one’s father or 
mother: correlative to grandson, granddaugh- 
ter, and grandchild. 

The unfeigned faith that is in U 100 , which dwelt first 
In thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 

2 Tim. i. 6. 

2. By extension, any more remote lineal female 
ancestor. 

A child of our grandmother Eve; . . . or, for thy more 
sweet understanding, a woman. Sliak., U L. u, 1 1. 

grandmotherly (grand 'muVH'er-li), a . [< 
grandmother + -lyl.l Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or characteristic of a grandmother. 

A gentle, pensive, grandmotherly sort of way. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Ladles Lindores, p. 28. 

A grandmotherly being who thinks a student can do no 
wrong. Andover Rev., March, 1886. 

grandnephew (gramrn«v ? u), n. A son of one’s 
nephew or niece : correlative to grandunclo and 
grandaunt. 

grandness (grand'nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing grand; greatness; grandeur; magnificence. 

In order to prove to any one the grandness of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only bid him consider the sun with 
that insupportable glory anil lustre that surrounds It 

W. Wollaston, Religion of Nature, v. 14. 

grandniece (grand'nes ). n. A daughter of one’s 
nephew or niece : correlative to granduncle and 
grandaunt . 

grandest (gran'dd), n. [L., hail.] The troadle 
of an egg. Seo extract under gallature. 
n. See grandee . 

grandpa (gnmd'pft), #». A collmiuial abbrevi- 
ation of grandpapa. 

grandpapa (grand 'pa-ph # ), n. A familiar term 
for grandfather . 

grandparent (grand 'pfir'ent), h. The parent 
of a parent: correlative to grandchild. 
grandparentage (gnmd'pfe'en-m), ». [< 
grandparent + •age.] Grandparents collec- 
tively; also, the slate of being a grandparent, 
or of having grandparents. 

* Certain properties of the law of frequency of error were 
also applied to family likeness In eye colour, with results 


grand-pauncht (grand'p&noh), 
low; a gormand. 


n. A greedy f el - 


cranga 

Oar grand -yaunohee and riotous persons have devised 
for themselves a delicate kind of meat out of 00 m and 
grain. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xlx. 4. 

grandpire (grofl'pSr'), n. A variety of the co- 
tillion formerly common. 

grand-piece (grand'pes), n [F. grande-indee.} 
A name of certain pieces of armor of the six- 
teenth century. The frrand-pleoos often mentioned 
were probably the gunouillfcres, cuhlUtre*. and pauldrons 
— that is, tho pieces added after the coverings of the limbs 
and body were put in place. 

grand-relief (grand'rv-l§f 9 ), n. In sculp., alto- 
rilievo. 

Grandry corpuscle . Si«c corpuscle. 

grandaue (grand 'sir), w. [< ME. grantsyre , 
grauntsirc, gransyre, graunscr , < OF. grantsirc, 
(.grant, grand, great, old, + sire, sire.] 1. A 
grandfather: used for both men and animals, 
and now especially in tho pedigrees of horses. 

His graunt-sire , the kynge Adrian, that tho was llvynge, 
counselled hym to take Die ordure of knygbthode. 

Merlin (K. E. T. H.), U. 186. 

2. By extension, any lineal male ancestor pre- 
ceding a father. 

Some sorcerer, whom a far-off ymmlsire burnt 
Because ho oast no shadow. Tennyson, lTlncess, L 

3. In change-ringing : (a) One of the methods 

of ringing the changes on a peal of bells : sup- 
posed to be of very early origin, (b) Seo dou- 
ble , 9 (/). * 

grandson (grand'sun), n. [< grand + «>«.] 
The son or male offspring of a son or daughter: 
correlative to gramffathvr and grandmothtr. 

lie . . . left Ids coal all turn'd into gold 

To a grandson, first of his noldc line. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 

granduncle (grund'mig'kl), n. [After F. grand- 
oncle. ] The brother of a grandfather or grand- 
mother: in the United States generally called 
great-uncle: correlative to grandnephew and 
grandniece. 

grane 1 (grdn ), I\ and n. A Scotch form of groan. 

They’ve use salr work to mue tlielr banes. 

An* fill aubl age wl* grips and yranes. 

Rums , Thu Twa Doga. 

grane 2 t (gran), r. t. [Origin obscure.] To 
strangle. 

One executionur on one side, and another on the other, 
graned him with a liunen cloth aliout his neck, pulling 
the same uiitlll tboy forcctl him to ga]iu. 

lHirehas, Jllgrimage, p. 112. 

granert, n. [ Also grantor , vnr. grmnor, grainery , 
granary, gamer: seo those forms.] A granary; 
a gamer. 

There baiiqiict limmus, walks for pleoaure ; here again 

Cribs, graners , stables, bams. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, Hi. 268. 
That otlicr. If ho In his (J ranter stores 
What ever hath lieeue swept, from Lybian (lores. 

tlmth, tr. of Horace’s Odes, L 

grange (grani), n. [< ME. grange, graungv, 
grange, ( OF. grange , granehc , graungc, F. 
grange =s I*r. gratija , grange = Hp. l*g. grartfa, 
< ML. granea, a barn, grange, < L. granum, 
grain, corn: see grant*, granary, gamer.} If. 
A granary. 

For tlielr teeming Hocks and oranges full, 

In wanton dance ilicy praise the bounteous Pan. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 175. 

2f. A farming establishment, including the 
fartn-buildiugH and granary, attached to a feu- 
dal manor or to a religious house, where, in ad- 
dition to its own erons, tho grain paid as rent 
and tithes was stored. 

At the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana. 

Stutk., M. for M., III. 1. 

A grange, in its original signification, meant a farmhouse 
of a monastery, . . . from which It was always at some 
little distance. One of the monks was usually appointed 
to Inspect Oiu accounts of the farm. He was called the 
prior of 1 lie grange. Malone. 

3. A farm, with its dwelling-house, stables, 
byres, barns, etc.; particularly, a house or 
farm at a distance from other houses or vil- 
lages ; the dwelling of a yeoman or gentleman 
farmer. 

He . . . lodde hym forth to lauacrum lex-del, a graunge, 
Is si xu myle other seuoue by-syde the newe markett. 

Piers Plowman (OX xx. 71. 
What tull’st thou me of robbing? this is Vcnlcu ; 

My house Is not a grange. Shah., Othello, L 1. 
Fill lilm with joy, and win him n friend to ye, 

And make this little granite seem a large umpire 
Let out with home contents. 

Fletcher ( and another 't). Prophetess, v 
And from the distant grange there c 
The clatter of the tliroshor s flail. 

Bryant , Song of the Sower. 

4. In the United States, a lodge of the order 
of “Patrons of Husbandry,” a sooret assoeia- 
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tion for the promotion of the interests of seri- 
culture. The special objects of toe order are the re- 
moval of tho restraints and burdens imposed on agricul- 
ture by thu commercial classes the railroad and canal 
coinuanlea etc., and the avoidance of the expense caused 
by thu middlemen or agents who Intervene oetwoen the 
producer and the consumer. The association originated 
at Washington in 18(17, and has spread over the whole coun- 
try, but Is most numerous in the northwestern States. 
There are local and State granges and a national grange. 
Women are odinlLted to membership. 

We quite admit, in view of the tamers' grmtffm In Illi- 
nois and WiscoiiHln, . . . that the design to fix the price 
at which one's own labor shall be sold Is Just as common 
In the (treat West as in Europe. 

T. Hughes, quoted in Hinton's Eng. Badlcal Leaders, p. 110. 

The organisation therefore is maintained for social and 
euotiomhi jmrjMMes, and no grange can assume any politi- 
cal or sectarian functions. Amer. Cite., IX. 89. 

gr&nget (tfriiig), v. t. [< grange , n.] To farm, 
an revenue or taxes. 

This rufllanry of causes I am dally more and more ac- 
quainted with, and see tho manner of dealing, which 
oonieth of the Queen's straitnoss to give these women, 
whereby they presume thus to grawte and truck causes. 

litrek, Quoon Elisabeth, I. 864. 

granger (griin'jf*r), «. and a. [Formerly also 

B ier; < OF. grangivr , granger , a farmer, 
, < grange, a grange : wee grange.] I. n. 
If. A farm-steward or -bailiff. 

TTniessa this proportion and <|uantltle of mucke he gath- 
ered, plaliie It is, that the graunger or malater of hnsban- 
drie bath not done Ills liart, but failed In littering of his 
oattell. Holland, tr. of lllny, xvlil. 28. 

2. A member of a farmers* grange for the ad- 
vancement of tiie interests of agriculture. Bee 
grange, n., 4. 

The tlmo has now come when the Granger can be looked 
upon as a phenomenon of tho past^ and treated in a spirit 
of critical Justice. 

C. F. Adame, Jr., N. A. Rev., GXX. 896. 
3. A farmer ; a countryman. [Humorous, U. H. J 
H. «. Of or pertaining to a grange or to gran- 
gers; caused or promoted by grangers: as, the 
granger movement. 

The rash granger laws of more than a decade ego firmly 
established the prinolple and the right of extreme State 
supervision. Contemporary Rev., LI. 700. 

The Granger cases. Six oases decided by the United 
States Supreme Court hi 1876 (04 U. EL, 118, 166. 166, 170. 
180, 181), the principal ones being Munn w. Illinois, and 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Kallroad Co. w. Iowa : 
so called liccause they grew out of certain State statutes 
paused In the interest of the grangers, regulating grain 
elevator tollB and tho charges of warehousemen and com- 
mon carriers. Thu uourt sustained the constitutionality 
of these statutes, affirming thu common-law doctrine that 
when private property Is devoted to a public use It In sub- 
ject to public regulation, and holding that tills right Is not 
affected by thu fourteenth amendment to tho United States 
Constitution, which ordainH that no State shall “ deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law." 

grangerifim 1 (grftn'jto-izm), ». [< granger , I., 2, 
+ - Mm .] Tho principles and methods of the 
grangers of tho United Btatcs. 
grangerism <2 (gran'j6r-izm), n. [< Granger (see 
def.) + -tsm.f Tho practice of illustrating a 
book by binding up in it engravings taken from 
other books, or with independent prints, water- 
colors, etc.; also, the resulting mutilation of 
books. The practice became popular when J ames Gran- 
ger published, in 1769, his "Biographical History of Eng- 
land," which Incited persons to mutilate other books to 
Illustrate it 

Qrangcrism, as the innocent may ueed to be told, Is tho 
pernicious vice of cutting plates and title-pages out of 
many books to illustrate one liook. 

Saturday Review, Jail. 29, 1888, p. 128. 

grangerlte (gr&n'jGr-It), n. r< Granger (see 
grangorism 2 ) + -tto 2 . ] One who illustrates a 
book with engravings from other books, or with 
independent prints, water-colors, etc. See 
grangtrimU. 

"lie was not" says Mr. Hill Burton, speaking of the 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, "he was not a black-letter man, or a 
toll-uopyist or mi uncut man, or a rough-edge man, or an 
early-Eiiglish dramatist or an Elsoviran, or a bmauslder, 
or a pasquiiiadcr, or an old-brown-calf man, or a G range r- 
ite , or a Uwny-inorocooito, or a gilt-topper, or a marbled- 
Insider, or ail edltio prlnceps man." These nickname* 
briefly dispose Into categories a good many species of col- 
lectors. The Qookmart, July, 1888. 

grangerize (grfiu'j6r-Iz), t. ; pret. and pp. 
grangerized, pur. grangerizing. [< Granger (seo 
grangvrism 2 ) + -wr.] To illustrate in the meth- 
od called grangerism. 

The book l Works of Victor Hugol was grangerized by the 
author himself as a gift to his goddaughter. 

Few l'urlf Keening Poet, Dec. 18, 1886. 
It proves to l>o a very handsome grangerized copy of 
Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," the pages 
mounted on large paper, and profusely interspersed with 
water-colour drawings or engraved portraits of the poets 
and others mentioned by Byron in the famous satire. 

Athenaeum, Oct a 1886, p. 468. 
grangerizer (gran'j(»r-i-z(*r), n. Barae as gran- 
genie . 
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Each of the 609 copies will be printed direot from the 
type; and the portraits of acton will be paged separately, 
with blank baoka, tor the benefit of Qramgerizers. 

Now York TrQmm, Jan. 18, 1889. 


S t, lit. 4 great rel- 
1. In painting . 


gran gnsfeo (gran g#s't$) 
tab’: gee grand and gusto .j A. 4-U jtuvnnny, 
something in a picture very extraordinary and 
calculated to excite surprise.— 2. In music, any 
high-wrought composition, 
grant, n. Plural of grano. 
graniert, n. Bee graner. 
graniforoofi (grf-nif'g-rus), a. L< L. granifer, 

f ain-bearing (only aa applied poet, to ants), 
granum. grain (see grain i), + ferre = E. 
bear 1 .] Bearing grain, or seeds like grain : as, 
graniferous pods. 

granirorm (gran 'i-f Arm), a. [< L. granum, 
gra in. + forma, shape.] Having tho form of 
a grain or seed. 

granllla (grd-nil'8; Bp. pron. grtt-nS'lyh), n. 
[Bp., dim. of gram, cochineal, grain: see 
grain 1 .] Small or half-grown cochineal-insects. 
Bee grain l, II. 

Thero is often a second production of cochineal before 
the wet season sets in ; If so, it Is scraped off with a knife 
and dried, but It is of inferior quality, and Is sold under 
the name of graniUa, 

Calvert, Dyeing and Calloo-printiug, p. 208. 

granillo (grft-nil'6), n. Same as granUla. 
granite (gran'it), n. [= D. granict = G. Dan. 
Bw. gramt as V. granit = Bp. Pg. granito , < It. 
grantlo, granite, lit. grained, < granito, pp. of 
granire, reduce to grains, seed, run to seed, < 
grano , grain, seed: see grain l. Of. granate, 
garnet 1 , and pomegramitv.] 1. A rock com- 
posed of orthoelase-feldspar, mica, and quartz, 
and having a thoroughly crystalline-granular 
texture. While orthoelase Is an essential constituent 
of true granite, tricliuiu feldspars are often present in 
smaller quantity. The rnlua is sometimes white or sil- 
very (muscovite), and sometimes dark-brown or evon black 
(biotite). Both varieties are occasionally present together, 
and some lithologists call only that variety true granito In 
which both are present While granite is a thoroughly 
crystalline rook, distinctly funned crystals of the com- 
ponent mlnesals are rarely seen in it, except oil tho walla 
of oavltloa. The color of granite is somewhat varied, al- 
though In much the larger number of cases the predomi- 
nating tint is a light gray ; some varieties, howovor, are 
almost as white as white marble ; others are of a light- 
red or a pink color, which tint is due to the predomi- 
nance of a rose-colored feldspar. Borne varieties of gran- 
ite are very massive and homogeneous in texture ; hence 
this rook can often be quarried in blocks of large else. 
Granite is much used for building purposes whore mas- 
siveness and durability are the chief requisites. It re- 
sists very poorly, however, thu action of fire, flaking off 
and crumbling under the influence of heat Many va- 
rieties take a fine polish, and are used for interior doe- 
oration and for monumental work. Its hardness and 
coarseness of texture make It unfit for statuary. The 
theory of the origin of granite, and its relations to the 
distinctly eruptive lavas on the one hand and the dis- 
tinctly stratified rooks on the other, lrnve long been 
subjects of discussion among geologists. Granite bos of- 
ten been called a " Plutonic rock, to expreas the idea 
generally held by geologists that it has become con- 
solidated at considerable depth below the surface, not 
1 laving been poured out of a volcanic orifloe like lava. 
Among the rooks ordinarily designated as granite by 
quarryraon and others there are many varieties, with a 
correspondingly varied scientific nomenclature. Of these 
varieties and names the following are the more impor- 
tant: pegmatite, which Includes the granites in which the 
component materials are present in crystalline masses of 

. .. . * .... - jJJg. 

h a fine-grained 
quarts has as- 
sumed forms somewhat resembling Hebrew characters ; 
syenite, syenitie * ranite , hornblende granite, or amphilutle 
" a rock in which hornblende cm 


passes Into porphyrttie granite and qutrte-porpfcyry. 5ts 

p5Stt<Mr*re7Srw'it-war), ». 1. Any fine 
pottery decorated by a more or leas exact imi- 
tation of the speckled surface of granite; spe- 
cifically, one of Josiab Wedgwood’s pebble- 
wares, described by him in 1770 as "barely 
sprinkled with bine and ornaments gilt. 1 * Bee 
pebbleware. — 2. A fine pottery similar to iron- 
stone china, referring to its supposed hardness. 
[Trade-name.]— 8. A varietyor enameled iron- 
ware much used for utensils of cookery, in which 
the enamel is gray and stone-like, and very du- 
rable. 

granitic (grf-nit'ik), a. _ 

Made or formed of granite ; 
or composition of granite. Bee granite, 1, and 
granitoid. 

In the Iron age we find granUio hills shaped or exca- 
vated into temples. 

K D. Cope, Origin of the Eitteett p. 162. 
2. Resembling granite in some of its proper- 
ties. [Rare.] 

The granitic, patriarchal figure of Job, round which con- 
centrates the interest of the play, is strikingly conceived. 

Jsdiidntrgh Hre.TcLXIII. 187. 

gr&nitical (grfc-nit'i-kal), o. [igranitie + -oJ.] 
Same as granitic. [Rare.] 

graniticoline (gran-i-tik'$-lin), a. 

+ L. colere , inhabit, + -ine 1 .] In J 


[< granite + -4c. ] 1* 
te ; having the texture 


, , n. ^pro- 
forming into 
granite, or the state or process of being formed 
Into granite. 

granitiform (gro-nit'i-fArm), a. Having the 
form ’of granite; resembling granite in struc- 
ture or shape. 

granitifjr (gra-nit'i-fl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. gra- 
nitifled, ppr. j granitifying . [? granite + -i-fy.] 

To form into' granite. 

granitite (gran'i-tlt), n. [< granite + -ite*.l 
A rook consist ing of a mixture of some reddish 
orthoelaBe with a considerably smaller amount 
of oligoclaso, together with a little quartz and 
dark-green magnesian mica. Roeenbusch calls 
true granito that which contains both dark- and light- 
colored mica, and granitite that in which only the former 
occurs. 

granitoid (gran'i-toid), a. [< granite + -aid.] 
Like granite; holocrystalline: applied in lithol- 
ogy to rocks without an amorphous ground- 
mass, but entirely made up of crystalline com- 
ponents, whether visible with or without the aid 
of the microscope. Granite is the typical rock 

of this class — Granitoid or granltlo structure. Bee 
structure. 

granitone (gran'j-ton), n. [< granite + -one.] 
Bee gabbro. 

Granivorat (gra-niv'p-Tfi), n. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. of granivorus: see granivorous.] A group 
of granivorous birds. 

granivorous (gra-niv^-rus), a. [< NL. grani- 
vorit8,< L. granum , grain, + vorarc , eat, devour.] 


, occurs In addition 

ii the other normal constituents of granite^ the most 
famous locality of which variety Is Ayene, in upper 
Egypt, from which the name is derived (see eyenite tor 
tho more modern application of this name); granitite, 
a granite in which only a dark-colored variety of mica oc- 
curs; granulite, a finegrained granite with red garnets; 
and greieen, a granitic rock nearly or quite destitute of 
feldspar, interesting from its 1 roquont association with val- 
uable mlnorals ana metalliferous ores, especially those of 
tin. Bee granitite, granulite, pegmatite, and greieen tor 
fuller definitions of these words. 

2. A kind of rough-grained water-ice or sher- 
bet. Also called rock-punch and rock ice-cream. 
Bee the extract. 

Granites . . . must be froson without beating, or even 
much stirring, as the design Is to have a rough, icy sub- 
stance. New York Tribune, April 7, 1887. 

3. Barao as granite-ware.- Granite O&ty, Aberdeen 
In Scotland : to called because most of the buildings are of 
granite, which Is worked extensively In the neighborhood. 
— Granite State, New Hampshire, IT. H. : so called from 
the prevalence of granite in li 

graitel, granitelle (gran'i-tel), n. [Dim., of 
granite.] Same as pegmatite. 
graaite-porphyry(gran / it-pdr , fi-ri),n. A rock 
consisting of a fine-grained, holocrystalline 
base, through which the ordinary constituents 
of granite are scattered in more or less regular 
crystalline forms. It Is closely ooxmeoted with and 


Eating grain; feeding or subsisting on seeds: 
as, granivorous birds. 

gr&nnamt (gran'am), n. [Corruption of gran- 
dam, q. v.j Same as grandam. 

Old men I’ the honse, of fifty, call me grannam. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, Iv. 1. 
Ghosts never walk till after midnight if 
I may believe my grannam. 

Fletcher (and Massinger ft Invert' Pr ogress, lv. 2. 

granny (gran'i), n. ; pi. grannies (-iz). [A child- 
ishabnr. otar annum, grandam, or grandmother.] 

1. A grandmother; an old woman. [Colloq. 
and low.] 

"Pfciriy good holy images thou hast here, granny; keep 
them in good order," said I to the old woman. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVUL 876. 

2. A duck, the south-southerly or old-wife. 
More fully, old granny. [New Jersey, U. S.] 

gr&nny'fi-knot, granny-knot (gran'iz-, gnuri- 
not), n. Naut., a knot differing from a reef or 
square knot in having the second part crossed 
the wrong way: derided by seamen because it 
is difficult to untie when jammed. 

grano (grft'nft), n. • pi. grant (-nfi). [It., lit. a 
grain, < L. granum, grain : see grain 1 .] A money 
of account in M&ltfe, equal to about one twelfth 
of an English penny. 

granonst, n. pi. [< OF. grenon, grmun, gre- 
gnon, grignon, gammon, gemon, gemun, mua- 
teim, whiskers j The whiskers A a eat. Top- 
sell, p.104. ( HalliweU .) 

MM, 

up either entirely or 




almost entirely of a crystallim a mixture of the 
at mineral*. Ite tmm «ia introduced by 

wJ For a rook having an Imperfectly crystallised 

.... s as its groond-masa, tbo aamo author proposed the 

bmafstsophyrs, and for an entirety vitreous magma, vitro- 
phyrv. The granophyre texture la analogous to the gra- 
ttftto or granitoid in the granitic family of rocks. 

w (gran-$<fir'ik), a. [< gran 

+ -icT] Belated to or belonging to that 
of structure called granophyre. 
granoso (grinds), a. [? L. granotms, full of 
grain, < granum, grain : see prate*.] In entom., 
having the form of a string of grams or beads; 
monilironn, as the antenna of many insects. 
grant 1 (grtat), v. [Early mod. E. also graunt; 
< ME. grants a, graunten, granUen, grauntw a, < 
OF. granter, graanter , graaunter, graunter, gran- 
tier (AF. granter, graanter ), greanter , the same 
(with irreg. change of e to g, perhaps due to 
association with OF. garanUr , guarantee) as 
OF. oraanter, ereanter, cranter,jDTomise, assure, 
guarantee, confirm, ratify, < ML. as if *creden- 
tare (found only in the form creantare, a reflex 
of the OF.), < L. ereden(t-)8 (> OF. creant), ppr. 
of credere, believe, trust: see credent, credit , 
meant*, creams.] L trams. 1. To transfer the 
title or possession of in any formal way, spe- 
cifically for a sufficient or valuable considera- 
tion; give or make over; especially, to convey 
by deed or writing. 

Grant mo the place of thla threshing-floor. 

1 Chron. xxl. 22. 
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tbs oountoy west of the Ooansottmt was only known 
at that time [1700] by the name of "New Hampshire 
Amer. CVe.-XVlTilS. 


i, having got a grant of the place, . . . erected a 
there, neither so big nor so coetly as that at Jeru- 


The commons . . . granted a tenth of the revenue and 
Income not belonging to the lords of parliament ; and tho 
lords . . . followed It up with a similar grant from their 
own property. Stubbs, Const Hist, 1 87U 

9. To bestow or confer, particularly in answer 
to prayer or request. 

Now God, that ell thynge giveth, graunte has soule reste. 

Pitre Plowman. 

Thou hast granted me life and favour. Job x. 12. 

8f. To allow; permit. 

Though attempered wepyng be graunUd, outrageous 
wepyng oertes is defended. Chaucer, Tale of Mellbeus. 

4f. To assent to; answer in the affirmative. 

She grauntede him ; ther was noon other grace. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2066. 

5. To admit to be true: concede, as something 
obvious or not required to be proved ; accept or 
concede without proof. 

Tts a rule that holds forever true, 

Grant me discernment, and I grant It yon. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, L 686. 
1 grant htin brave, 

Bat wild as Bracklinn s thundering wave. 

Scott, L. of the L., U. 14. 

To grant an annuity, see annuity.— To take for 
granted, to assume the existence or truth of ; believe or 
credit without confirmative evidence or positive know- 
ledge : as, 1 took his qualifications for granted. 

She took it /or granted that her companion was familiar 
with every slope and corrie of these Loehaber hills. 

W. Black, In Vat Lochaber, lit 
-Byn. lands. Confer Bestow, etc. Bee pin el. 

fi.t %ntran8. To consent; assent; give per- 
mission or countenance. 

The barons ymf hym oounselle firsts to assails tho Duke, 
and therto the kynge graunted. 

MerUn (E. E. T. B.X L 70. 
The soldiers should have toas’d me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. 

Shot., 8 Hen. VI., Ll. 

grant 1 (gr&nt), n. [< ME. grant , graunt, < OF. 
grant, graant, graunt , greant, creant, grant, m . 
(also graante , creante, crante, f.) (ML. gruntum), 
a promise, assurance, engagement; from the 
verb.] If. A promise; a thing promised. 

I sbolde han also blame of every wyght, 

Hy fadres graunte if that 1 so wlthstode, 

By n «he Is channged for the tonnes goods. 

Chaucer, Troilns, Iv. 652. 
When Achilles this chaunse ehoisely hade herd. 

He was glad of the graunt, and thegod ana wared. 

Destruction qf 'Prog (E. B. T. 8.X L 4488. 

9. The aet of granting; a conferring or con- 
ceding. 

The body of the people . . . elects the . . . chief ex- 
ecutive magistrate but twice in five years. Here is a 
olsar grant of power tar a long term. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 826. 

8. A thing granted or conferred; a boon; espe- 
cially, something conveyed by deed or patent: 
often used of tracts of land granted to colonists, 
railroad companies, etc. 

Queen Kllabkh, si the request of William Harboum, 
aaBnglish-man, procur'd a Grant from the Turkish Em- 
peror for the English Merchants to exercise free Traffiok 
In all places of his Dominions. Baker, Chronicles, p. 856. 

I humbly Mis your ladyship's fair learned hands, and 
wish you good wishes ana speedy grants. 

Doom, Letter* v. 
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4. In law : (a) Originally, a creating or trans- 
ferring by deed: used in reference to mere 
rights, estates in expectancy, and incorporeal 
property, which could not be delivered. Thus, 
easements, franc h ises, etc., were said to lie In grant , be- 
cause they could not be created or transferred by livery 
or seisin. ( b) In modern use, a conveyance in 
writing or such things as cannot pass or be 
transferred by word only, as laud, rents, rever- 
sions, tithes, etc.' 

Onlas, 

templet „ 

aalem. Abp. U ether , Annals. 

5. An admission of something as true. 

Thla grant destroys all you have urg'd before. Dryden. 

6. In brewing, a copper or iron vessel into which 
the wort flows from the clarifying battery, 
and from which it is lifted into the wort-pan. 
— Capitation gnat Bee cajntation.m gya 8. La r- 
ftfse, Donation, etc. (see present, «.); allowance, stipend, 
bounty. 

grantPt, a. A Middle English form of grand. 

grantable (grta'ta-bl), a. [< AF. grauntable , 
creantablc.C granter, etc., grant: see grant*, v., 
and - able . J Capable of being granted or con- 
veyed. 

I will Inquire, therefore, in what caws dispensations 
are grantable, and by whom. 

Bp. Sherlock Charge (1769), p. 6. 

By coming to the Crown they became grantable In that 
way to the subject, and a great part of the church lands 
passed through the Crown to the people. 

Burke, Dormant Claims of the Chureh. 

grantee (grfcn-tS'), n. [< AF. grant**, < granter , 
grant: see grant* and -cw 1 .] in law, the person 
to whom anything is grunted, or to whom a 
grant or conveyance is mode. 

Was Bhakspeare an Esquire ?— lie was the eldest sou 
of a grantee of arms. Now, a grantee of arms Is an es- 
quire by letters patent. Jv. and Q . , 7th ser., V. 869. 

granter (grAn'ter), n. [Early mod. E. also 
graunter ;< grant* + -er*. Of. grantor. \ One 
who grants. Compare grantor . 

For I myself am that bread, the grannter of bumortall 
lyfe, and alone came downe from heauen. 

J. tJdall, On John vl. 

gran’ther (gran'thGr), n. A dialectal contrac- 
tion of grandfather . 

The ole queen’s arm thet Gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted 

Lowell, The Courtin'. 

Grantia (gran'ti-tt), n. [NL., < Grant , a proper 
name.] A genus of chalk-spongos, giving name 
to a family GrantUda. 

Norman observes that our common Croatia compressa, 
with Its varieties and “posaibh modifications," has 28 

C onorie, subgeneric, and snbspeciflo names, which might 
o further extended to 64. Poseur, Zodl. Class., p. 18. 

Grantiidse (gran-tl'i-do), n.vl. [NL., < Gran- 
tia + -ida\] A family of chalk-sponges, typi- 
fied by the genus Grantia. 

Qr antjina (gran-tto'n8), n. pi. [NL., < Gran- 
tia + -inw.] A subfamily of Syeonidm with 
branched ciliated chambers, typified by the 
genus Grantia. Also Grantma, Granting. 11. 
von Lendenfeld. 

grantiaet, n. [ME., < grant*, r.] A grant; a 
concession. 

grantor (grin 'tor), n. [< AF. grantor, OF. 
creanteor, < grantor, ereanter, etc., grant: see 
grant* and -or.] In law, 1 he person who makes 
a grant or conveyance: correlative to gran- 
tee. 


granulation 

fuse or tnterstltiaAephritls, which presents a granular or 
nodular surface on the removal of the capsule.— Gran- 
ular layer Of denting, a layer often found toward the 
outer portion of the dentine, marked lg very fine liodulei 
or globules of dentine and lntanlobular spaces.— Granu- 
lar layer Of tho epidermis, the layer of granular cells 
(stratum granulosura) lying below the stratum lucidunt 
and above the stratum spinosum.— Granular lids, qye* 
lids affected by inflammation of the conjunctival surface 
with minute outgrowths of lymphoid tissue forming so- 
called granulations. — Granular limestone, a limestone 
having a crystalline-granular character. — GrmnulAr liv- 
er, a liver with chronic interstitial hepatitis (cirrhosis), 
which p r esents a granular or nodular surface.— Granu- 
lar pharyngitis, chronic Inflammation of the follicles of 
the pharynx. Also called follicular pharyngitis, chronic 
pharyngitis, and clergyman's sore throat. 

granularity (gran-u-lar'i-t.i), n. r< granular + 
-ity.] The condition or quulity of being gran- 
ular. 

The emulsion should be of a good orange-ruby color 
when a drop Is examined by transmitted light, and should 
show no granularity with a magnifier. 

Sri. Amer . Svpp., p. 9188. 

granular ly (gran'$-l£r-li), adv. In a granular 
form; in granules. 

granulary* (ffran'u-l&-ri)> a. [<. granule + -ary.] 
Urauular. 

Bmallooal Is known unto all, and for this use is made of 
sallow, willow, balder, basell, and the like ; which three, 
proportionably mixed, tempered, end formed into grant *- 
lary bodies, do make up that powder which Is in use for 
guns. Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., II. 5. 

granulate (gran'fi-lftt), v. ; pret. and pp. gran- 
ulated, ppr. granulating. K NL. as if *granu - 
latus , pp. of *granularv (> It., grauulare a Sp. 
l*g. granular ~ F. granular ), < L. granum, a 
graiu: wee grain*.] I. trans. 1. To form into 
grainB: as, to granulate powder or sugar.— 9. 
To raise in granules; make rough on the sur- 
face. 

I have ubservod in many birds the gullet, before lie en- 
trance Into the glxsard, to bo much dilated, and thick-set, 
or as it were granulated with a multitude of glandules. 

Ray. 

II. intrans. To become formed into grains; 
becomo granular. 

granulate (grau'u-l&t), a. [< NL. granulatus , 
pp. : see the verb.] Bame as granulated or gran- 
ular. 

granulated (gran'u-la-ted), p. a. 1. Consist- 
ing of or resembling grains.— 2. Having small 
and even elevations resembling grains: as, 
granulated leather; the granulated root of a 
plant, as Saxifraga granulata. 

It would be too mtich to assert that tho skin of the 
dog-fish was made rough and granulated on i un-pone for 
the polishing of wood. Paleg, Nat. Theol., v. 

3. In ceram decorated with color in spots, or 
mottled. See Houfflfi. — 4. In pathol.x (a) Hav- 
ing little grain-like fleshy bodies filling up the 
cavities, as ulcers and suppurating wounds. 
(b) Characterized by the presence of small 
grain-like bodies: as, a tfranulated liver— Gran- 
ulated glass. Sec glass — Granulated work, In Jewel- 
ry, decoration by moans of minute grains applied u» tho 
surface, especially in goldsmiths' work. 

Repouaari figures alternate with strings of the finest 
granulated work, and the exquisite devices testify to tho 
use by the Etruscans of ngencicH unknown to us 

Wheatley and UelamoW 1 , Art Work In Gold and Silver, 

fP- 15. 

gr anulating -machine (gran'u-lfi-ting-ma- 
sb6n # ), n. A machine used to reduce some 
substance to the form of grains. Bpeoiflcally (a) 
In pmeder-making, an apparatus for breaking up the pow- 
der-cake into 'grains of^ various sites. (6) Art apparatus 


for reducing liquid metals to fine grains. It consists of 
a horixoiital disk of terra cotta made to revolve rapidly. 

mattered 


Many links in the feudal chain might intervene be- 
tween the original gratdor, or Lord Paramount, and the 
actual occupant of the soil. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 72. 

In England, if tho grantor cannot sign, he may make 
his mark. The American, \l. 27a 

granola (gran'u-lft), n. ; pi. granuUe (-1§). [NL., 
fern. (cf. LL. granulum , neut ), a little grain: see 
granule.’] 1. In hot., a little grain: applied to 
the large si>oru]o contained in the center of 
many algto, as Gloionema. — 2. In sotil,: (a) 
[cap.] A genus of mollnsks. (6) A small 
ronnuod elevation; one of tho elevations of a 
granulated surface. Alao (granule. — 8. In anat., 
a granule. 

granular (gran'fi-lttr), a. [< granule 4- -ar 2 .] 
Composed of, containing, or bearing grains or 
granules ; resembling grains or granules. Also 
granulosc , granuloug.- compound granular oor- 
jrascloa. Same uffranul**celU.—1kMWMX degenera- 
tion. 8(1016 M doudg swelling (which see, under cloudy). 
— ifraauUr syss, eyes composed of many minute, dis- 
tinet lenses or facets, as the compound eyes or ocelli of 
insect*— Granular kidney, a kidney with chronic dif- 


Jlllg licit 
italdisk 

upon which the liquid metal falls and is then aci 

in every direction, centiifugally , Into the air or into water, 
In a finely granulated condition. 

granulation (gran-u-la'shou), n. [= F. granu- 
latton = Sp. yranuldcion = Pg. granulaq&o = It. 
granola zinur ; as granulate + -ten.] 1. Tho 
act of forming into grains : tho state or process 
of being formed into grains: as, the granula- 
tion of gun|»owder or sugar. 

Granulation is the process by which metals are reduced 
to mtnutu grain* It is effected by pouring them, In a 
I'Ulle * ' 


die of twigs 
granulated ll 


melttKl state, through an Iron cullender pierced with 
f water, or directly u|wn a bun- 
i water. In this way copper is 
it, and silver alloys are granu- 
lated preparatory to refining. lire, Diet., II. 734. 

2. In surg. pathol. : (a) Tho formation of now 
tissue, as in tho repair of wounds, tho free sur- 
face of which presents a granulated appear- 
ance. This tissue is called granulation tissue, 
(b) Any one of tho small granular elevations 
on tho free surface of granulation tissue. 

Tents In wounds, by resisting the growth of the little 
granulations at the flesh, In processor time harden them, 
and in that manner produce a fistula. Sharpe, Surgery. 



gnu 

well 


granulation 

8. In med. paihol., the formation of mall grain- 
like bodies or tubercles in the substance of an 
organ, as in tubercular phthisis.— 4. In soul. 
and hot. : (a) A roughening of a surface with 
little tubercles like grains, or a surface so stud- 
ded. (6) One of the little elevations in a gran- 
ulated surface— Granulation corpuscles. Same 
a* granule-cell *. — granulations of tne eyelids, mi- 
nute outgrowth* of lymphoid tlanie on the inner surface 
of the eyelids. - Granulation tissue, >uch tissue as grows 
In wounds, repairing the lues of substance, and formed 
from oonnectlve tissue or emigrated white blood -corpus- 
cles. It eonslsts of numerous cells, with more or less In- 
tercellular siilietance permeated by numerous thin-walled 
blood .- vmm In 

gr&nulatlve (gran'y-lfi-tiv), a. [< granulate + 
J Granulated or granulating: tin, yranula- 
tirc growths. 

granulator (gran'u-la-t^r), n. One who or that 
which granulates;' specifically, a granulating- 
machine. 

A small stream of water enters the granulator; the 
movement of the machine rolling the damp grains con- 
stantly among the dry meal powder. 

Workshop Jtrceij**, 1st ser., p. 146. 

Ibis gentleman saw white sugar come out of spouts, 
and heard a granulator revolving at the rate of 800 rota- 
tions per minute. The Engineer, LX VI, 278. 

granule ( gran ' iil ) . w . |ss F . tjranuU *, < LL. gra- 
nulum , NL. also grauula , dim. of L. granum , 
kin: son grain *. J A little grain; a fine par- 
ole. Hpoclflually — («) In rrgptogamio hot a sporulo 
found In some algtu and in all cryptogamic plants. (ft) In 
anat., a corpuscle or particle, a term applied to little 
bodies in the blond, in fat, in protoplasm, etc., but not 
apeolflu in any sense, (r) In entom . , specifically, a very 
minute elevation: said of (he sculpture of insect*, (a) 
In tool., same as granuia, 2 (//).— Eplsternal granules. 
Hoo rpurfemai. 

granule-cells (grau'ul-sHz), 7i.pl. Hound colls 
densely crowded with fat-globules, found in 
ftrens of softening in tlic brain. Also culled 
granulc-corpusclcs, (lluyds corpuscle*, compound 
granular corpuscle*, and granulation corpuscles. 

granuliferous (gran-$-lif'e-rus), a. [< LL. 
granulum , a little grain, + L*. feme = E. heart . ] 
Bearing or producing granules or granulations. 

granulirorm (gran 'u-li-f Arm), a. [< LL. gra- 
nulum , a lit tie grain, ’+ L. forma, shajie. ] 1 . In 
mineral., having a granular structure. — 2. In 
hot., granular. 

granmite (gron'u-llt), «. [< granule + 

A rock often having a parallel or foliated struc- 
ture like that of gneiss, and consisting mainly 
of quartz and feldspar, together with red gar- 
nets, which are usually of very diminutive size. 


ly the equivalent of the French runte, anil in sometimes 
called In German Weumstrin. See granite , 1. 
grauulitic (grail - u - lit 'ik), a. [< yranulitc + 
-w\] Pertaining to granulite ; of the nature of 
granulite: as, granulittc rock. 

The rooks may be classed under throe heads : — (l) . . . 
(2) the liglit-lianded granulitie gneisses or Wiltshire typo. 

The Engineer , LXV. 879. 

granuloma (graii-u-lo'mfi), n . ; pi. granuloma la 
(-ma-tji). [N L., < LL. granulum, a small grain, 
+ ] In patkol ., a growth resembling gran- 

ulative tissue, produced in certain infectious 
diseases, as in tuberculosis, syphilis, or leprosy, 
granulomatous (gran-u-lom r a-tuH), <*- L< lira- 
nuloma(t-) + -ous. J Pertaining to, of the nature 
bed with 
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in the pi., grapes, the tranches of grapes (■* MD. 
grappe ana krappe $ a bunch of grapes), < OF. 
grape , grappe, crape , a bunch or cluster, esp. of 
grapes (cfTlt. dim. grappolo, a bunch of grapes); 
a particular use of grape , grappe. also grafe, 
graffe, a hook, grappling-iron, as Pr. Bp. grapa 
as It. grappa , a cramp-iron (of. E. grapple, 
grapnel ), ? OHG. ekrapho, MEG. krapfe , G. 
krapfen, a hook, as D. Icrap, a clasp; connected 
witn OHG. chrampho, chrampha . a hook, a na- 
salized form of the same word, ss E. cramp : 
boo crawpt.] 1. The fruit of the vine, from 
which wine is made ; a pulpy edible fruit or 
berry growing in clusters on vinos of the ge- 
nus Vitis . 

There ben vynes that berea so grete grapes that a strong 
man scholde have ynow to done for to here o [one] cl as- 
tro with slle the grapes. ItandeviUe, Travels, p. 266. 

The heathen philosopher, when lie had a desire to eat a 
grape, would open hlsllps when he put it Into his mouth ; 
meaning thereby, that grapee were wade to eat, and lips 
to open. Shot., As you Like It, v. L 

2. The vine which produces this fruit ; the 
grape-vine. The cultivated grape of Europe, whether 
it be for wine or for table use, Is the VUis vinifera, of 
which there are said to be 1,600 varieties. The more com- 
mon native species of the united States are- the chicken, 
frost, or winter grape, V. rotxhjoha, the fruit of whieh 
is small, very sour, and worthless ; the riverside grape, V. 
riparia; the northern fox or plum grape, V. Labrueea ; 
the southern tux, bollaoa musoadlna or scuppemong 
V. vulpina or rotundifulia ; and the summer grapa 
rapes of 


tmtifm (grtp'lM), a. r< .grapt 1 + 4m.} 
wanting grapes; made without grapes, as fac- 
titious wine: as, u grapeless wine*,” Jenyns. 
grapelet (grftp'let), n. [< grape* + -tot.] A lit- 
tle grape. Davie*. 

grape-louse (gr&p'lous), n. The vine-pest or 
phylloxera. 

grape-mildew (grSp'mil'dfl), ». A fnogona 
disease of the grape. Tbs Anwtseo or down, mil- 
dew is Peronoepora vttieola, which appears In white, 
downy patches, chiefly on the under surface at the leaves, 
producing brown spots on the opposite surface. It also 
ocours on young stems and fruit The fructification of the 


fungus oonslsta of eonidia borne upon sparingly brand 

S onata eonidiophorea, and oOsporea embedded in the 
if. (See cut under eonidium.) It has been very destruc- 
tive In North America, and more recently In southern 
Europe. The old European grape-mildew Is Oidium 
Tueteri. In which only the oonldia] fructification la known, 
the oonldia being borne In a single chain on simple oo» 
nidlophorea. The powdery nape-mildew of America la 
Vneinula spiralis, one of theJfryripA«5 in which the my- 
celium la spread over the whole U|per surface of the leaf, 


/. trsUoalie. The numerous cultivated table 
the eastern United States are either varieties 


the Concord, Catawba, Isabella. Hartford Prolific, etc., 
derived from V. Labrueea, and the Cliuton, from V. ripa- 
rta\ or hybrids of those with each other or with varie- 
ties of V. vxni/era (as the Delaware, Niagara, Taylor, etc.). 

* * re for tl ‘ " 


but does not enter its tissues, i 
slits of minute cleistocarpous oonceptaoles containing 
asel and spores. 

grapert (grfi'pAr), n. [Appar. < OF. grape , a 
hook, grappling-iron: see grape L] 1. In the 
fifteenth century, the roughened or studded 
gripe of the lance. — 2. The ling or hollow cyl- 
inder of iron through whieh the shaft of a lance 
passes and by which it is seized. Compare 
hurt, 6. 

grajHMWOt (jgrap/rfit), ft. A root of the grape. 


(is - 


il wine-grajH** are for the most part 


The most suoci 

varieties of V. aestivalis. All the purely American varie- 
ties are remarkable for their power of resisting the attacks 
of the phylloxera or grape-louse, which has proved so fatal 
to the European vine, and on tliia account they have been 
of late years extensively introduced into the vineyards of 
Europe. V. riparia has been very largely used fur this 
purpose, either taking the place of V. vin&cra entirely or 
furnishing stocks upon which that species may bo safely 
grafted. See cut under Vitis. 

8. The knob at the bntt of a cannon. — 4. pi. 
In farriery , a mangy tumor on the log of a 

h orsc. — 5 . Milit. , grape-sh ot Black mountain 

grape, of Jamaica, the Ouettarda longijtora.— False 
grape, the Virginia eroeper, A mjmlopsis quiiumefoiia . — 
Grape-berry moth, the common name of Eudemis or 
Lobesia Mrona, a tortrioid moth which lays Its eggs In 
June on berries of the grape, which soon become dls- 
oolored from the working of the larva Inside. The larva 




In most of the ffrnnulnmatm » disorders we may have 
not merely a diffusion of the disease throughout the indi- 
vidual organism, but also a transference of It from one in- 
dividual to another. 

Ziegler, Pathol. Anat (tranaX 1* 1 117. 

grannl086 (gran'u-loH), a. and n . [< granule + 
-esc.] I, a. Haiiw as granular. 

II n. One of the essential constituents of 
the starch-grain, which gives a characteristic 
blue color with iodine, and Is converted into 
sugar by the ferment of saliva. It is distin- 
guished from the other constituent, cellulose, 
by these two characteristics. 

Some spectos which contain no chlorophyll fonn a sub- 
stance in their protoplasm, which, from Its behaviour with 
reagents and the physiological relationships observed In 
certain cases, must be considered to be more or less like 
starch, or more correctly granulose. 

De Barg, Fungi (tranaX P> 466. 

grannlotts (grau'v-lus), a. [< granule + -on*.] 
Same as granular. 

grama (gran'zfi), a*. [Sp., usually in pi. gran- 
sas, siftings, refuse of com, dross of metals.] 
In the quicksilver-mines of California, the sec- 
ond-class ore obtained in small lumps, and in- 
ferior in yield to the gmeso. 

grape 1 (grip), ». [CM E. grape, sometimes 
graapt a grape, also collectively m the sing., as 


Grape-berry Modi {/tut Semis betrana) (crow shows natural sin), 
and La nr n ut same, natural idxc. 

eats the pulp and parts of the seeds of sometimes three 
or four berries, and transforms to a pupa in a cocoon 
made under a flap of leaf out for this purpose : the moth 
ap]»ean in autumn as the grapes ripen.— Mountain 
gripe, of Jamaica, the Coocoloba tenuifolia.— Sea-grape, 
(at) Tne Ephedra distaehya ot southern liussia. (b) The 
Sargaemtm baeti/erum, a seaweed with large bladders in 
grajie-llke clusters. ~ Seaside grape, a name given to 
several species of Cowoloba growing upon the sea-shore, 
usikeclally to C. «rtfV*ra.- Bour grapes, things decried 


grew < 

wont away disgusted, saying, “I don t care ; they are sour, 
anyway." 

grape 5 (grfip), v.; pret. and pp. graped, ppr. 
graping. A dialectal (Scotch) form of grope. 

They stock their eon. an' grape an’ wale 
For muekle ones, an straoght anea 

Bums, Halloween. 

grape-cure (grfip'kur), n. A system of medical 
treatment in vogue in certain parts of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Tyrol,* consisting 
in a more or less exclusive diet of grapes, 
grape-fern (grap'f 6m), n. A fem-Ske plant of 
the genus Botryehium : so called because the 
fructification somewhat resembles a cluster of 
grapes. 

grape-flower (grftp'llou'Ar), n. An old name 
for the grape-hyacinth, Muscari botryoides . 
grape-fruit (g&p'fr6t), n. The pomelo, a 
smaller variety of the shaddock, Citrus deeu- 
mana : so called in the markets ot the northern 
cities of the United States, probably from its 
grape-like flavor. It is now successfully culti- 
vated in Florida. See pomelo, shaddock . 
gra^e-hyacinth (grfip'tt # §-sinth), a. See&ya- 


-root borer See&owr. 

grape-rot (grap'rot), n. Any disease of grapes 
which results in the decay of the berry. The 
black-rot fungus Is Phoma umeola, which causes the 
grapes to shrivel and torn blackish. It forms numerous 
pustules Just beneath the surface, which are oonceptaoles 
containing spores. In America this Is the most destruc- 
tive rot. The white rot is caused by ConiUhyrium dipLh 
dteUa, When Peronoepora vitioola attacks tbe berries, the 
resulting decay has been called brown rot A recently 
discovered fungus (Grecneria /uliginea) Is said to produce 

grapery (grS Vr-i), ; pi. graperies (-iu). [< 
grape 3 + -cry.] A building or other inclosure 
where grapes are grown, usually a glass-house, 
whether hot or cold. 

She led the way to a little conservatory, and a little 
pinery, and a little grapery. 

Miee Edgeworth, Absentee, vl. 

grape-fihot (grftp'shot), n. A projectile dis- 
charged from a cannon, having much of the 
destructive spread of ease-shot 
with somewhat of the range and 
penetrative force of solid shot, a 
round of grape-shot consists usually of nine 
cast-iron balls. In three tiers, arranged be- 
tween parallel Iron disks connected by a 
central iron pin. In quilted grape-shot 
the balls are placed on a circular iron 
stand round an upright iron spindly and 
are secured by a stout canvas covering 
fastened to the bottom plate and quilted 
over the balls by marlins, the upper edge Grape-shot, 
of the osnvas bring tied round the spindle. 

I therefore fired a four-pounder, charged with grape- 
shot, wide of them: this had a better effect. , 

Cook, Voysgea, I. U. 6. 

grape-stone (gr&p'stdn), n. The stone or seed 
of the grape. 

And when obedient Nature knows his Will, 

A Fly, a Grape-stone, or a Hair can kill. 

Prior, Ode to George Vllliera. 

grape-sugar (grfip'nhig'Jlr), n. Same aa dex- 
trose . 

grape-tree (gr&p'trfi). n. A tree of the genus 
Coccotoba, as the checkered grape-tree, C. diver - 
slfoUa, the mangrove grape-tree or sea-grape, 
(J. uvifera , and the small grape-tree, C. tenui- 
folia. The name is derived from its character- 
istic grape-like berry. [West Indian.] 

grape-vine (grSp'vIn), n. and a. L n. The 
vine that bears grapes. See fins, Vitis.— Grape- 
vine thripa See (eafhopper and Brythronewra.-- 
Grape-vine twist, a dance-figure originated at the 
merry-makings of negroes, and characterised by contor- 
tions in the rieps and complicated turns. [U. 8.] 

II. a. Suited for grape-vines: an epithet 
applied to the poorer soil of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Bartlett; De Vere. 
grapeworfet (grfp'wtat), *. The beaeheny, 
Acuna spieata. 

graph (grfcf), n. [< Gr. ypatf, a writing, < yp&- 
+rtv, write.] A diagrammatic representation 
of a system of connections by means of a num- 
ber of spots, whieh may be all distinguished 
from one another, some pairs of these spots 
being connected by lines all of whieh are of 
one kind. In this way any systom of relationship may 
bsropnsentsd. Graphs arc commonly used In 
and have been applied In algebra and In logic.— C 


graphs, a system of graphs used for the study of invari- 
ants These graphs ware Invented by J. J. Sylvester, bit 
were further studied by W. X. Clifford. 
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u [w D. -araafm G. -prop* « Dan. Sw. gmpMely (graf'ik-li), adv. A 
m F.-grapke m Bp. -yrqfb =* Pg. -grapho grapLtoess (graf 'ik-nes), n. 
•9 ntfo x < Gr. -ypafo f, -writing, -writer, < oamens. 


Same m graphically. 
Same m graphi- 


The a ypl tottai of <****« graehetocri^ltixMj grmpMoftlntig (graf 1-kftl-nes), «. The eondi 
quaattoa. ^ ^ ^ ^ratar*, XZXHI^m u© a or ^quality or being graphic. Imp, Diet, 

-gntphL ^ TV “ 

rs:..„ _ . 

ypof#, a writing, < ypafeev, write, describe: see 
graphic*) A terminal element in compounds 
o f Greek origin, denoting that which writes, 
marks, or describes something, as in chrono- graphics (graf'iks), n. [PI. of graphic: see 
graph, telegraph, seismograph . etc., or. passive- -to.] The art of drawing, particularly of pro- 
xy, that which is written, as m autograph , elec- else mechanical drawing, as of architectural 
trograph, etc. In the passive use the stricter and engineering plans, 
form is -gram, graphidaneons(graf-i-da # RhiuB),a. [< Gr aphis 

graphia. *. Plural otgraphium, (Graphid-) 4- -acetant,] In lichcnoh, belonging 

graph!? graphical (graf^-i-kal), - - - - — ^ — 1 — ' — 


Bat serins the actual reality takes away much of the 

■ however much It adds to the graphimm. 

E. Sarturuu, In the Soudan, p. 28. 
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grubollte (gnR'$-lU), i>. [< Gr. ypatf), writing, 
+ TJBog, stone.] A kind of slate suitable for 
writing on. 

(hapholitha (gra-fol'i-thfc), n. [NL. (Treitsch- 
ke, 1829), < Gr. ypatpr?, writing, + Ailtor, stone. 
Cf. graptolite.] A genus of small and peculiar* 


[srP. to or having the characters of the genus GraphS 
grdphiqm m~ Bp. gre^fioo xs Pg. jjraphico ss It. j>r of the tribe Graphidtacctr. Also graphideme. 



grmm, < L. graphieus, belonging 
or imwinff, picturesque; of persons, 


to painting Graphidei, Graphiddtt (gra-fld'e-i, -©), n. pi. 
is, skilful; < [NL., < Graphis\Uraphul-) + -et, -w.l A natu- 
ral order of lichens, remarkable for the resem- 
blance which the f met ideation (apothceirf) 
bears to the forms of certain Oriental alpha- 
bets, whence the scientilic name and the pop- 
ular name scripturcwort*. Homo of the species arc 


Plum-moth ( ormfiMotitha fruniwca-l (Cram show* natural sUc ) 


ly marked tortrioid moths, some of which in- 
habit galls. The larva of G. earyana of the IT nlted States 


Gr. ypa^nd^, 'belonging to painting or drawing, 
picturesque, of or for writing; of style, lively; 

< ypafft, drawing, painting, writing, a writing, 
description, etc., < ypdfetv, orig. scratch, scrape, 
grase, later represent by lines, draw, iiaint, 
write: see gravel.] 1. Pertaining to the art 
of writing; concerned with writing, or with 
words as written; chirographic; orthographic 

a _ 

'jthid-) + -iwe*.] Hame as gran 

Availing himself at his 
In the graphic* art T. "" 

Long before the Alphabet 

contrived other systems of graphic representation by 
means of which worda could be recorded. 

Iiaar Taylor, The Alphabet I. 2. 

2. Written; inscribed; expressed by letters. 

The Anger of God hath left an Inscription on all hi* 
works, not graphical or composed of letters. 

Sir T. Browne, Beliglo Medici, 11. 2. _ . , - _ ,, 

Omphh representation. are .pechlly v.ltubl. gtapMology jfrttf-t-ol VJO, «• .[< Or. Vpa*™, 
tothoradm science, lit. 164. a Hlylc, pencil, LGr. writing. (nee pra- 

3. Pertaining to the art of delineation, draw- 
ing, or picturing; concerned with the expres- 
sion 


peculiarly Important from bring found only as uaraail„ 
on the bark of particular soeclim of C't nchvna, and so serv- 
ing aa a mean* of identifying tumio of the most valuable 
w , , 0 commercial barks. 

as, graphic representation; a mere graphic va- graphidiine (gr&-fld'$-in), a. [< Graphic (G re- 
flation. phid-) + -iwet.l Same as graphidaertnts. 

Ilia poetical talent, and his facility Gr&pMdi&OSfle (gra-fid-i-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 157. Graphis ( Graphidi-) + -acca\] A tri bo of lichens 
habet had been invented, inon had having the apothecia usually olonguted (lirellap- 
form*) and normallv margined only by a proper 
exciple. Graphu t is tlio typical genus, 
grapniohexaster (graf^i-o-lieks-as'i^r), m. [< 
Gr. ygafetov, a style, + /f, = E. tux, + acri/g, star.] 
In sponges, a hoxaster or six-rayed spicule 
whose rays are much curved, 
graphiology (graf-i-ory-ji), «. 

a style, pencil, LGr. ypa^fia, \ x _ __ 

phtum), + -Tioyia, < Afyriv, Hjiouk: see -o/o/ 7 jy.] 
The ait of writing or delineating ; a treatise on 


< graphol- 
iogy. 



turn, 
effectively 


y; phidci 

1= **p ** u » « 

tion of him. George Eliot, Daniel Derondn, xl. 1,80 1TI niaking pencils for writing, < Or. 

ypaffi, writing, + -4tc *. ] One of the fc»rms under 
which carbon occurs in nature (sec carbon), also 
known as plumbago and black-lead. It has an Iron- 
color nnd metallic lnater, and occur* in foliated masses 


George Eliot, Daniel 'Derondn, 

5. Working by drawings to scale instead of bv 
arithmetical calculations. — 0. Concerned with 


position, not with measurement— Graphical ge- ^ 

ometry. Seo ga<m»riry.-— Granhiotl method, (a) In md omlMMldod scales. ItiBaoftandiiiictiiouaUithetoueh, 
math., any method of representing the relations of ob- 


KWM..ID y 

jeeta by 


. by means of the rekttons between the parts of 

diagram. Such a method la employed, (1) In order to con- 
vey Information, aa when parallel lines of different length 
are exhibited wnloh ore proportionate to the population, 
etc., of different countries; and (2) to aid numerical or 


makes a black shining streak on imper, and Is used chiefly 
in the manufacture of pencil *, crucibles, and portable 


used to ascertain the population at other dates. Graphi- 
cal methods are of throe kinds: those which make no use 
of the oontlnulty of space except to show that the extremi- 
ties of lints are connected, and of this kind are graphs; _ _____ 

those which use only the protective properties of space: ^ / w hlch see. tinder earUnS 

graphite? (*»*'»). *• fAn ommeouriy • 


furnaces, for burnishing iron to protect it from rust, and 
for counteracting friction between the rubbing surfaces 
of wood or metal in machinery, it Is a conductor of elec- 
tricity, aud In the form of a powder 1* used for coating 
the non-conducting surfaces of mold* in making electro- 
types. Thu most Important region* supplying graphite are 
the Allbert mine in Siberia, which furnishes the best ma- 
terial for lead-pencils, and Ceylon, whence comes a large 
part of the coarser material used for stove-polish and for 
lubrication. There are also extensive mines of graphite 
near Lake Champlain.— Gas-graphite. Samo aa gatt-ear- 


re- 

& 


_ Jnga of an Installment, 

as the sphygmograph. Dunnlieon .— imphleal statics, 
a method of Investigating the strength of structures and 
other statical problems ny measurements on drawings 
made to scale. Graphical methods are extensively em- 
ployed In all branch os of physical Inquiry.— Graphlo 
arts, drawing, engraving, etching; painting, and other 
arts involving the use of lines and strokes other than al- 
phabetic ohanusters; to express or convey Ideas. — Graphic 
mnnula. In ehem., a kind of rational formula In which 
the aaaumed valency of the atoms of a molecule, and their 
positions and mutual relations within the „ 
molecule, are represented by connecting H 
Unea or dashes, as In the figure; which la a I 
graphic formula of aoetlo add. Bach by- H— C— H 
arugen atom (E\ having a single connecting I 

bond, la univalent, each carbon atom (C) Is 0 m C— OH 
quadrivalent; having four bonds, and each 
oxygen atom (0) bivalent. The three compound radicals 
of which It Is oompoaed, methyl (CHgioarbonyl (COL aud 
hydroxyl (OHX are alao r epr eae n ted.—Qraplllo gold. 

Graphs grantto. See Graphic i 

Sum mm graphite gold. 
gmgMmltf (gnf'i-kal-i), adc. 1. By means 
of written repfeaentanon; orth ©graphically. 

After It snooeeded their third dance; then 
more numerous composition oooldnotbeaeenptn 

dle p oae d Into letter* and honoring the name of 

sweet and engentona Prlnoe Charles, Duke of York. 

E. Jonean, Masque of Queens. 

2. By means K>f delineation, drawing, or pic- 
turing.— 8. As by a picture; vividly. 

I have elsewhere sailed St ee ven s the Puck of Common- 
tatora; and X know not that I could have described him 
more gwyMealljr. Q&ord, Ink to Ford’s Plays, p. lix. 


stored * form, for *grajflte, < It. graffito, pi. 
fiti: see graffito.] Bamo as graffito. 
extract. 

Tho next [in the catacomb under the farm of Tor Ma- 
rancla near Borne] wa* a pratthttr, one of those rude 
scratching* which, thuugh made by Idle or mischievous 
hands, . . . nevertheless «>tten (Mintain most valuable 
Information. This graphic was found on the intonaco 
[plaster] of the afise. It represented In rude outline the 
profile of a bishop seated, evidently preaching from the 
episcopal chair, with a kind of background showing the 
•hie of tbo choir, with tlie pulpit or ambo for the epistle. 

Shakttpeare Wood. 

[< graj)hitc\ + -ic.] 



Resembling graphite or plumbago. 

Grove had proposed to replace the platinum by wood 
charcoal or graphttmdal charcoal deposited in gas retort*. 

Ilo*jntaHer, Electricity (trana.), p. 28. 

gntphium (graf 'i-um), n . ; [L.,< 

Gr. yfMfy mv, a pencil, style, < ypfyetv, write : see 
graphic , graff*.] A style for writing; a stylus. 

graphiurc (graf'i-ftr), •». A dormouse of the 
genus Graphiurus. 

Waphiunui (graf-i-u'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. yfta- 
6eiov, a pencil, + oitpd, tail.] 1. A genus of 
dormice, of the family Myoxidm, with a short, 
cylindrical tail ending in a pencil of hairs 
(whence the name), and small simple molars. 
F, Cuvier, 1829.— 2. A genus of extinct fishes, 
of the family CcBlacanthlda. Kner , I860. 


rojiean species. 

graphological (graf-o-loj'i-kal), a. r< 
ogy + -too/.] Pertaining to graphoh 
graphologist (grft-fol'o-iist), n. [< g . 

+ -ist.] One who is skilled in graphology. 

When told that ho la a miser, ho |a hypnotised itoraon] 
writes in a clone, short, economical hanu-writlng, In the 
way minor* write according to graphologiete; as a peasant, 
he writes In a drawling ugly hand. Science, vll. 802. 

graphology (grfi-foro-ji), •«. [< Gr. ypa+f/, 

writing, 4* -Ao)ta, < htyrtv, speak: see -ology .] 
The study of liandvndting regarded as an ex- 
pression of the character of tne writer. 

The conclusion drawn by these gentlemen Is; that 
grajtholufiy is a real science, anil that Its main featnraaare 
correct, generally simaklug. Science, Vll. 802. 

graphomotor (gm-fom'o-t(*r), n. [< Gr. yp&fetv, 
write, + fihnov , a meuNurt^.] A mathematical 
instrument for measuring angles in surveying; 
a semicircle. 

graphomotrlc, graphometrioal (graf-o-wet'- 

rik,-ri-kiil), a. [<graphomrtor + -ie-al.] 1. Per- 
taining Vo or iiHcertaim‘d by a graphomotor.— 
2. Pertaining tn grapliometrics. -Graphometrle 
function, a function expressed by means of length but 
unaltered by linear transformation 

graphomotrics (graf-p-met'rikH), ft. [PI. of 
graphometrie : see -ic* '.] Tliut. branch or geom- 
etry which treats of properties which involve 
lengths or other magnitudes, but which are un- 
altered by projection or linear transformation. 

graphonym (graf'o-nim), n. [< Gr. ynatf, 
writing, + hvo/ja, Iniyta, a name: see onym.) In 
ffool. and hot., a technical name based upon a 
recognisable published plate, figure, diagnosis, 
or description. Couch, The Auk (1884), I. 321. 
[Karo.] 

graphophone (graf'p-ffm), n. f< Gr. ypufi/, 
writing, + ^wv//, a sound.] An instrument for 
recording ami reproducing souiuls, based on tbo 
principle of tlio phonograph invented by Edi- 
son, but of a different mechanical construction. 
More fully eallod phonograph-graphopkonc. 

The gramophone liears no niHcniblauce. In a scientific 
aspect, to the phonograph, or tlio grapfntpfumc. 

Elect, ltev. (Eng.), XXlIf. 626. 

graphophonic (graf-o-fon'ik), a. [< gtapho- 
phonc + -ic.] Pertaining to the graphophone : 
as, a graphophmic tablet, 
graphoscope (graf'd-skop), w. [< Or. ypatf/, 
writing, + OKtmi tv, view. J A device for viewing 
pictures or ]>hotogriipliH through a lens, it con- 
sists of a holder for the picture anil one for the lens, with 
simple appliauruM for adjusting tlio focua. 


cramp: _ 

era* cramp (which see, under senvener). 
graphotype (graf 'o-tlp), «. [< Gr. ypatf. writ- 
ing, + rh rof, impression: see type.] A pro- 
cess of making blocks for uso in surface-print- 
ing. Drawings are made on a thin surface of finely pre- 
pared chalk with a hIIIcIous Ink. When dried, tho soft 
part* arc brushed away, and tho drawing remains In re- 
lief ; stereotypes are then made from the block. In a 
later form of the process the chalk surface la superseded 
by a xfnc plate covered with finely powdered French chalk 
brought to a hard and firm texture by great pressure, 
-graphy. [— 1>. - grafle = G. - graphic = Dan. 
Hw. -graft s= F. -graphic = Bp. -grafia = Pg. 
-graphia = It. - grafia , < L. -graphia, < Gr. -ypa- 
jta, in abstract nouns from compound adjec- 
tives in -ypaQnq, < ypafetv, write : see -graph.] 
A terminal element in compound words of 
Greek origin, meaning * writing, description, dis- 
course, Bcience/ as in Inography, geography, 
hagiography , hydrography , topography, typog- 
raphy, etc. Such nouns arc accompanied by 
an adjective in -graphic, -graphical, and often 
by a concrete nonn m - graph . 


graplnel 

grapinelt, ». An obsolete firm of grajmfl. 
Chaveer. • 

grapline (grap'lin), n. JS’aut., same as grap- 
nel, 

grapnallt* If. Soc grapnel 
grapnel (grap'ncl), n. [Formerly also grap - 
naif; < ME. grapenel, (frajHnel, < OF. *grnptnel, 
*grapptne1 t assumed dim. of grapin, yr'apjnn, F. 
grappin , a grapnel (OF. also arappil , a grapnel, 
grapple), dim. of grapjte, a liook, a cluster of 
grapes: see r/rapei.] 1. A mechanical device 
consisting essentially of one or more hooks 
or clamps, used for 
grasping or holding 
something; a grap- 
ple ; a grappl iug-iron. 

Hpoei tleafly— 3. A 
grappling-iron, used 
to seize and hold one 
ship to another in en- 
gagements prepara- 
tory to boarding. Al- 
so called grappling. 

In goth the graftewl, so fill of crokc*, 

Amongo the ropuH, and the Hliuryng hokes. 

Chnucvr, flood Women, 1. 040. 

3. A boat’s anchor having from three to six 
flukes placed at equal distances about the end 
of the shuuk. Also grapline . 

After tills a ratine was left llxtxl to a grapnel In the mid 
die of the harljour. Anson, Voyage Hound the World, 11. 18. 

4. A kind of heavy tongs used for hauling 
logs, stones, etc. E. 11. Knight. — fi. A device 
for grasping or taking hold of something not 
otherwise manageable or accessible, as for grip- 
ping and recovering tools in a bored well, for 
raising the coro left by a diamond drill, for seiz- 
ing a submarine telegraph-cable which needs 
repairs, etc. 

grapnel-plant (grap 'nel- plant), n. Bamo as 
grapple-plant. 


2602 

ae only of their 
man to man, till both rolled p 
the steep sides of the ravine. 



(.r.ipiicl, dt*f i 


dim. of grappv, a hook, a cluster of grapes 
see grape* aud grapple , t\] 1. A hook or an 
iron instrument by which ono thing, as a ship, 
fastens on another ; a grapnel. 

Ambition outmmn.hoth to glnriu tbo grcecc, 

The stair to estate, the graple of grace 

Mir. for Mags., p. 84. 
The creeping Ivv, to prevent Ids fall. 

Clings with Us fibrous grapple* to the wall. 

Blacknunv, Creation, il. 

2. A clasping-liook for grasping a beam, used in 
suspending tno blocks or hoisting apparatus of 
a hay-fork. — 3. Largo tongs with sharp points 
used for various purposes, as for lifting blocks 
of ice.— 4f. The clasp of a buckle. llulhjhand. 


er down 

Prescott, FenL and Isa., L 13. 

To grapple With, to contend with in dose contest, as In 
wrestling ; struggle with; seise or attack boldly. 

She rubb'd her eyes ; bat found their strength too week 
To grapple with that stupor, J, BsawnorU, Psyche, IL 107. 

Don Alonso, whose corselet had become unlaced in the 
previous struggle, having received a severe wound in the 
breast, followed by another on the head, grajtpled closely 
with his adversary, and they came rolling on the ground 
together. l*rescott, Ferd. and Isa., iL 7. 

Through them all we perceive the movement of an in- 
tellect strong enough to grapple with any subject 

Whipple, Ess. and Her., 1. 186. 

grapplementt (grap'i-ment), n. (< grapple + 
-meaf.J A grappling; agraHp; a grip. 

And catching hold of him, as downo he lent. 

Him backeward overthrew, and downe him stayd 
With their rude handes and gryesly grajdement. 

Spenser, F. Q.. 11. xl 20. 

The Uarpa- 
_ a procum- 
order Feda- 
liacca ?, which bears a curious seed-vessel with 
long, branching, claw-like appendages termi- 
nating in very sharp hooks. Also called grap- 
nel-plant. 

grapple-shot (grap'l-shot), n. A shot attached 
to a cable, 
used on the 
sea-coast in 
the lifo-sav- 
mg sorvico. 

It fu fln*d across 
a shlii, and is 
caught In the 
rigging by flukes 
which spread 
out when the 
cable is pulled. 

grappling 

rv» 

u. of grapple., 
r.| i. That 
by which 
anything is 
seized and 
held ; a grap- 
nel. — 2. An 
anchorage. 

Aliout mid- 
night, wo run 
under the land, and came to a < 
such rest as our situation would 




separate soOids protected by little horny etnps. 
all springing from a common coenosaro, but 
diffenngmthat 
they were not 
fixed to any sol- 
id object, but 
were perma- 
nently free. 

Graptolites usual- 
ly appear as Im- 
pressions on hard 

shales of the Silurian strata, presenting the i 
fossil pens, whence the name. Also g * ' 

8#me singular organisms, termed Graptolites, which 
abound in the Silurian rooks, may possibly be Hydroma, 
though they present points of resemblance with the 
Poly soa. . . . The theefform projections of the Graptolite 
stem may correspond with the nematophoree of 8ertn2a> 
Humley, A not Invert, p. 187. 
or twin graptoUiM. BocQraptolUhidm. 
a. Same as graptoUHc: an, a graptolite 
schist. 

Graptolites (grap-tol'i-tfiz), n. [NL.,a form 
of Graptolithus , aeeom. to term. 4tes, E. -fto*.] 
Same as Graptolithus. 

graptolith (grap'td-lith), n. Same as graptolite. 

graptolithic (grap-t^-litb'ik), a. Same as 
graptoUHc. 

Qxaptoathidm (grap-tf-lith'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., 

< Graptolithus + -4da.j The typical family of 
graptolites, referred to tbo Hydropolyptna. 
Both the endoskeleton and oxoskelcton an chitinoui, the 
former being rod-shaped. The colonies an free-swim- 
ming. The family Is probably extinct and occurs from 
the Cambrian to the lower Devonian. In some forms the 
cellules an unlserial, on only one tide of a stem coded 


like a watch-imrlug ; others have biserial uolluleaand an 
known as double graptolites or twin graptolites. The gen- 
era are numerous. Also Graptohttdcs. See cut under 


Lyle-Emery t»rapplc-*diot, open and dosed. 

r, when we took 


close fight or encounter. 

Still rose . . . 

Fresh from his fall, and fiercer irrttjgde join'd. 

Milton, I\ K., Iv. rer. 

Come, ono good grapple, I with all the world ! 

Brooming, Bing and Hook. TL 247. 

Strangers who have a large common ground of reading 
will, for this reason, come the sooner to the gratgdv of 
genuine converse. II. L. Stevenson, Talk and Talkcra, 1. 

grapple (grnp'l), v.; pret. and pp. grappled , 
ppr. grappling. [Early mod. E. also graph , 
graitcl ; < grapple , n. , q. v. Popularly assoc iatod 
with grab l, grasp, with which, however, it. has 
no connection. The freq. of grab 1 is grabble , 
q. v., and grasp is ult. a derivative of oro/w*.] 
I, irons. To seize or grasp with a grapple; lay 
fast hold on with mechanical appliances or 
with the hands: as, to grapple an antagonist. 


er . two lay on oue 
luirall lay full in 


gnrtirl 

e Bide, and two on anothor, and the ad- 
the stcrue 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. U. 168. 

The frlonds thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

Shnk., Hamlet, L 8. 

■Im To griper grasp, catch, clutch, clasp 
II. intrans. To fasten on another, or on each 
other, as ships, by some mechanical means, as 
grappling-irons; seize another, or each other, 
in a close grip, as in wrestling; clinch: often 
used figuratively. 

Your grace and I 

Must grajtple upon oven terms no more. 

Beau, and FI, Maid's Tragedy.. 
Lot Tmth and Falsehood grapple : who ever knew Truth 
put to the worst in free and open encounter? 

Mdton, Areopagltloa. 


Imit 

Cook, Voyages, I. IL 8. 
3. A lernman parasite of the menhaden: so 
called from having the shape of a grappling- 
iron. [Maryland, U. B.] 

grappling-iron (grap'lnig-I'orn), n. An in- 
strument consisting of several iron or steel 
claws for grappling and holding fast to some- 
thing. 

grappling-line (grap'ling-llu), n. Tnsool., same 
as fishwg-ltne, 2. 

grappling-tongB (grap'ling-tfingz), n. pi. Oys- 
ter-tongs. 

Grapaiaa (grap'si-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Qrapsu* 
4* - itUe .] A family of brachyurous decaj>od 
crust oceans, typified by the genus Qrapsus , and 
belonging to the series Qcypodmdea. The cara- 
Imcc im quadrilateral with the lateral margins straight or 
slightly arcuated, the orbits are moderate, and the postal)- 
donieu is very wide The species Inhabit sea-shores, and 
run witli great rapidity. 

grapsoid (grap 'sold), a. and n. [< Ur apses + 
-out. J I. a. Of or pertaining to the Grapsoutea 
or GrapsicUv. 

II. n. One of the Grapsoidea. 

Grapsoidea (grap-soi'df-ft), n. pi. [NL.. < 
Urapsus + -oidea.j Same as Ocypoaoidea. Also 
Grapsoidei. 

grapsoidian (grap-soi'di-^n), a. and n. [< 
Grajmitt + -md-tan.] Same as grapsoid. 

Grapsus (grap 'bus), n. [NL., for 'Grapsams, < 
Gr. ypailmoi, a crab.] A genus of crabs, typi- 
cal of the family Grajmdas. 

Graptodera (grap-tod'e-rtt), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
ypairr6$ } marked, written, + teaoq, skin.] A 
genua of sultatorlal chryaoraelid beetles, or 
flea-beetles. G. vhalybea is p small stod-blue species 
very injurious to the grape, of which it devours the 
leaves and buds. 

graptolite (grap 'to -lit), n. and a. [< NL. 
Graptolites, Graptolithus.] L n. One of the 
GraptoUthidee , Graptolithina , or Rhabdophora; 
a specimen or a species of Paleozoic cmlenterate 
organisms, commonly supposed to be hydro- 
soans, resembling the living sertularians in 
having a horny polypary, and in having the 


(Graptolithina (grap # t 9 -li-thi'nft), n. pi. [NL., 
< Graptolithus + -ina.] The graptolites as 
a superfamily of Hydrosoa : same as j Rhabdo- 
phora. The position of the group varies: it Is made asub- 
class of Hydroma by Nicholson, a suborder of Hydroida 
by Allinan, an order of KymnoUranatoua Polysoa by Caru% 
an order of Hydroida by Von Hayek, and a pendant to 
Ahyonaria by nchmarda. 

Graptolithus (grap-tol'i-thus). n. [NL., < Gr. 
ypairrdc. marked, written, verbal adj. of ypd- 
fetv, write, + X/floc, stone: see graphic.] If. A 
Linnean genus of the class Fosstlia and order 
Vetrificata , defined as a pictured petrifaction, 
and made to cover a variety of objects, as Flor- 
entine marble, moss-agate, certain worms, as 
Serpula, etc.— 2. A genus of Graptolithidas, 
giving nume to the family, 
graptolitic (grap-t$-lit'ik), a. [< graptolite + 
-i c. J Of or belonging to graptolfteB ; produced 
by graptolites: containing graptolites: as, 
graptolmc markings; graptohttc slato. Also 
graptolite , graptolithic. 

Graptoliticfo (grap-to-lit'i-dC), n.pl. Same as 
Grap tali thidw or Graptolithina. 
gr&py (gr4'pi), a. [< graj^ +,-? 1 .] Com- 
posed of, pertaining to, or resembling grapes: 
as, a grajty flavor. 

The God we now behold with open oyes ; 


rows, and dangle on his head. 

Addison, t r. of Ovid's Metamorph., 11L 

gtaso (grfi'so), f». A cetacean of the family 
lialamopteridcBj EschrichUus robustus, a kind of 
finuer-wbale. 

grasp (gr&sp), V. [< ME. graspen , for orlg. 
*grap8cn as LG. grapsen , grasp, snatch; with 
verb-formative as in cleanse, bless f etc.,< ME. 
ffrapicn, grapen , tako hold of, touch, grope: 
see grope*, grape'*.] I. trans. 1, To seize and 
hold by clasping or embracing with the fingers 
or arms. 

He grasp'd the mane with both hie hands, 

And eke with all hit might 

Cowper, John Gilpin* 

Dropping into his elbow-chair, and grasping its aides so 
firmly that they creaked again. 

Diekens, Nicholas NlcUefay. 

His long arms stretch’d as to grasp a flyer. 

Tsnnystm, Aylmer's Held. 

2. To seize upon; take possession of. 

Kings, by grasping more than they could hold, 

First made their subjects, by oppromion, bold. 

SirJ. Denham , Cooper's HAL 

3. To seize by the intellect; become thorough- 
ly cognizant of ; comprehend. 

Conception, the act of whioh concept la the result, ex- 
presses the act of comprehending or grasping up into 
unity the various qualities by which an object la charac- 
terised. Sir W. Harmon, Logie, vtt. 

We oursdvea, Indeed, when saying that we . . . grasp 
an argument palpably trust *t01 ex pres s mental acta by 
words originally used to e xprea s bodily acts. 

H7$pmwsr, Frtn. of SodoL, 1 68, 


XL ImtNma. To nako a grasp, or the motion 
t»f grasping; seize something firmly or eagerly. 

Hum be be-gan to §rmap$ after hla anna for to take 
from tann hla awerde out of hla bonde. 

Msrlin (E. E. T. S.\ lit 640. 
Hla banda abroad display’d, as one that gran d 
And ton'd for life. 8hak., 2 Heu. vf„ ill. i 
Like a miser, ’midst his stora 
Wbo groups and groups till he osn hold no more. 

Dryden. 

Vo grasp at, to catch at; tqrtoseias. 

Bat thia ... is the mischievous nature of pride ; It 
makea a man prom at every thing, and, Iqr consequence, 
comprehend nothing effectually and thoroughly. 

Bp. Attsrbury, sermons, I. v. 

Alas I we group at Clouds, and beat the Air, 

Vexing that Spirit we intend to dear. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

snap (grtep), »• t< grasp, «.] 1. A grip or 
seizure by the hand; the act of taking or at- 
tempting to take hold of something. 

I long’d so heartily then and there 
To give him the group of fellowship. 

Tennyson, Maud, xlii. 2. 

8. Power of soiling and holding; foreiblo pos- 
session. 

I would not be the villain that thou thlnk’at 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant's group. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even with- 
in their group. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

8. Power of the intellect to seize and compre- 
hend subjects; wide-reaching power of com- 
prehension. 

The foremost minds of the following Intellectual ora 
were not, in power or group, equal to their predecessors, 

la. Taylor. 

In the treatment of this arduous problem [the descent 
of man] Mr. Darwin showed no less acuteness and group 
than had been displayed In his earlier work. 

J. Fluke, Evolutionist, p. 886. 

graspabls (griw'pa-bl), a. L< grasp + -able.'] 
Capable of being grasped. 

gTMpelti *. and v. See grasple. 

grasper (grta'p&r), n. 1. One who or that 
which grasps or seizes; one who catches or 
holds. — 2. pi. The raptorial orthopterous man- 
tids or rear-horses. See Raptoria. 

grasping (gr&s'ping), p. a. Eager to gain pos- 
session of something; covotous; rapacious; 
avaricious; exacting; miserly. 

My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already oueto a grouping eye. 

Scott, Bokeby, iv. 28. 

Stalling is moderate in his terms— he’s not agrasping 
man. Charge Eliot, Mill on tbe Floss, L 8. 

graspingly (gr&s'ping-li), adv. In a grasping 
manner; covetously; rapaciously. 

The Pope had proved himself to be graspingly unwise. 

Low, Bismarck, II. 867. 

graipingness (grAs'ping-nes), n. The state or 
character of being grasping; covetousness ; ra- 
pacity. 

To take all that good-nature, or indulgence, or good opin- 
ion confers shews a want of moderation, and a grasping- 
mss that is unworthy of that indulgence. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 1. 187. 

gragplet, *. and v. [Also graspcl; < grasp + -le, 
conformed to grajqde.] Same as grapple. 
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All flash is grata, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field. Isa. xL 8. 

When Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage In the wat’ry glass, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grout. 

Shak., ML N. D., L 1. 

Specifically — 2. In hot, any plant of the order 
Gramineat (which sec).— 3. pi Stalks or sprays 
of grass : as, the fireplace was filled with dried 
grasses. — 4. [Short for HjHirrow-grass, a corrup- 
tion of asparagus.] Asparagus 

A hundred of gran, from the Corporation of Garrett, 
will, in a short time, at the IaiihIou market, bo held at 
least as an equivalent to a Battersea bundle. 

Foote, Mayor of Garrett, it. 2. 

Will you take any other vegetables? Grout Pees? 

Dickens, Bleak House, xx. 

6. In mining , the surface of the ground at the 
mine. [Cornwall, Eng.]— 6. In turf parlance, 
the time of new verdure; spring or summer: 

as, the colt will be three this grass Ant-hill 

grass. See ant-hill — At grass, (a) Home a* to gras* (*). 
(o) See to take heart if grace, under prat*.— Bahama 
grass. Same as Bermuda grass. Barn-yard grass. 
Same as eockupur-grau*.— Bengal gnus, the Setaria Hnli- 
ea, probably native in eastern Asia, now very extensively 
cultivated as a forage-plant Also known as Hungarian 
grout, German millet, etc. - Bermuda grass, a low, creep- 
ing, perennial grass, Cynodon Dactyhm, found In most 
warm and tropical countries, where, from Its endurance 
of drought it is a common pasture-grass. It rarely bears 
seed, but is easily propagated by cuttings of the root- 
stocks, and when once established Its eradication is dim- 
cult Also Bahama prom.- Between hay and grass. 
Bee Aoyt.— Blaok-Seed grass, the Siutroboluu Indieut: 
so called from the frequency with which Its splkelets are 
attacked by amut — Blue-eyed grass. Hoe htue-eyed.— 
Blue-grass region, the rich limestone lands of Ken 
tuoky and Tennessee, yielding blue gross, and noted for the 
flue physical development of nmn and beast bred there. 

Either no other land ever lent itself so easily to civilisa- 
tion as the blue-grout region, or It was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in its inhab i tants 

C. D. Warner, Harper’B Mag., LXXVIII. 268. 
Bottle-brush grass. Bee bottle-brush. - Oapon's-tall 
grass. Bee capon' u-taiL— Oockacomb-grasa. H eeooakt- 
comb.— Ooetarioot-grass. Bee cocksfoot— Oomb-ftlnx- 
ed grass, a species of Dactyloctemum, lu which the cuspi- 
date flowers are arranged in unilateral spikes.— Dog's- 
tail grass. (a) Species of Cynotnrv*, «>s] " “ 


J. Brands, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 80. 

Wher of y* one strike full with her Bpnrne [rostra] with 
whom the oynquereme gratpeled and y* other which was 
loose and at llbertle fell vpon her contrary aide. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, foL 01. 

gnsplan (grtap'leg), a. [< group + -tew.] In- 
capable of grasping; relaxed; weak. 

From my gratplcet hand 

Drop friendship’s proclous pearls, like hour-glass mod. 

Coleridge, On a Friend. 

grass (grta), n. [< ME. gras , gres, sometimes 
transposed per*, guts, Sc. girs, < AS. gras, trans- 
posed gwrs ss OS. gras ss OFries. gers , gres 
n D. gras = MLG. gras, gres as OHG. gras , 
eras b MHO. G. gras, grass, herbage (appli- 
cable to any small plant), b Ieel. gras s Sw. ’ 
gr&s ss Dan. grass, grass, = Goth, pros, the first 
growth of eom, etc., a plant or herb;, akin to 
MHG. gruose, first growth, s MD. groese , the 
green sod, turf, ana prob. to green 1 and grow. 
There is no proof of a connection with L. grd- 
men, grass (see gramineous), or with Gr. xoprty, 
grass?) 1. In general, herbage; the plants on 
which cattle and other beasts feed or pasture ; 
the verdurous covering of the soil, in popular uie 
Che name la applied to a great variety of pleats which ere 
in no way routed to graa aes technically so called. See 
def.2. 

And forth she went prluehr 
Unto the Parke was faste oy, 

All softo walkendo on the grot. 

Gower, Gant Ament, iv. 


gnuNSneh 

8. To throw ol or bring down to the gnu or 
ground, as a bird shot on £he wing, or a fish 
caught, from the water. 

Who amongst you, dear reader^ oan appreciate the in- 
tense delight of grouting your first big fish after a nine 
months' fast? T. Uughct, Tom Brown at Oxfonl, xxxvl. 

At the close of the twonty-flfth round the doctor had 
killed twenty out of twenty-five, while his opponent had 
ground seventeen out of the same number. 

Daily Telegraph, Bov. 26, 1881. 

8. To lose in the grass. 

One arrow must be shot aftor another, though both be 
grout, aud never found again. 

By. Docket, Abp. Williams, II. 20. 

4. To food with growing grass ; pasture. 

The feeding or grouting of beefs and muttons. 

Privy Council (Arber s Eng. Garner, I. 901). 

n.t in (vans . To breed grass ; bo covered with 
grass. Tusscr. 

graflflantt (gras'ant), a. [< L. grassan(t-)s. ppr. 
of grassari, go, go about, freq. of gradi, go: 
see grade K] Moving about; stirring; in full 
swing. 

Those Innovations and mischiefs which are now gratuant 
in Ktigland. Bp. Gauden, Tea n of the Church, p. 188. 
I’reju dices, as epidemical diseases, arc grattaut. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 181. 

gra8aatioilt (gra-sa'shfln), ft. [< L. grassa - 
tw(n-), a rioting, < grassari , pp. grassatus, go 
about, < gradior , gressus , step.] A wandering 
about ; constant motion or activity. 

If In vice tlioro bo a perpetual grattation, there must 
be In virtue a perpetual vigilance. 

Feltham, Resolves, 1L a 

graBB-bar (gr&H'biir), n. A bar in a river, inlet, 
or harbor overgrown with grass. Such bars 
are well known to anglers as places where bass 
lie in the eddies. 

grass-bass (gr&s'b&s), it. A common food-fish, 
Pomarys sparoidvs, of the family CentrarcknUv, 
from 8 to 12 inches long, found in the southern 
United States, the upper Mississippi valley, and 
the Great Lako region. Also called calico-base, 
strawherrudmss, bar-fish, and erappie . 
grass-bird (grhs'bGrd), n. The pectoral sand- 
piper. lYinga ( Actodromas ) maculata . Also 

called arass-sni]H\ [IJ. R.] 
grass-bleachimg (gr&s'blS'ching), n. Bleach- 
ing by exposing the article to be bleached to 
the sunlight by spreading it out on the grass. 

Gross-bleaching la occasionally uaed lu the clearing pro- 
cess for chintzes, cretonnes, Ac 

Workthop Receipts, 2d aer., p. 207. 

grass-character, n. Hoc grass-hand. 
grasschat (grta'chat), n Same as whinehat. 
grass-cloth (grfw'kldth), n. 1. A thin light 
kind of linen, called in Chinese hia pu or sum- 
mer cloth, made in China and the East from 
the fiber of Bwhmeria mvra and other plants of 
the nettle family. It was originally called grasu-cloth 
liy foreigners at Canton because It was asaumed to bo wade 
from some sort of grass. See china-grate. 

2. A thick fabric made in the Canary islands 
of some vegetable fiber, 
grass-cutter (grfts'kul^r), w. One who or that 
which cuts grass; specifically, one of a body 
of attendants on an Indian army, whose task 
is to provide provender for the large number 
of cattle necessary for transporting munitions, 

ISSJZ/K. K® The eom-crake, 

(b) To go into retirement ; rustlcato : commonly used In 
the imperative^ with the contemptuous force of M Get out!’ 

[Slang.] (<•) To die ; go to the grave. [Western U. ft. J (d) 

To nil violently ; be knocked down, as a pugilist In the 
ring: as, lie tripped and went to grout. [Slang. ]— To 
pass, (a) At pasture ; on a pasture range : used figura- 
tively. Also at grauu. 

If the worst come to the worst— Til turn my Wife to 
Grass. Congreve , Way of the Worid, lIL 18. 

(b) In mining, to tho surface : as, send the ore to grass.— 

To 1st the grass grow under one's feet (or, formerly, 
on one’s heeiu to loiter; idle; act very slowly. 

Malstresse, since I went, no gratm hath growne on my hele, 

But malster Tristram Trustle here maketh no speede. 

Udall, Bolster Bolster, Iv. 6. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn ... Is so good as to act as my solici- 
tor, and grass don’t grow under hit feet, J can toll ye 

Diclmu, BIwk JIoum, uxllt. 

It was a rule with these indefatigable missionaries never 
to let the grate grow under their feet. Scarce had they, 
therefore, alighted at the Inn and deposited their saddle 
bags, than they made their way to the residence of the 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 297. 

_ The older verb is 

w grasei.) 1. trans. 1. To cover with grass or 
with turf; furnish with grass: as, to grass a 
lawn. 

With us in the Bad Lands all we do, when cold weather 
sets in, Is to drive our beasts off the scantily grassed river- 
bottom back ten miles or more. 

T. RuotevtU, The Century, XXXV. 498. 


tut, from Its spike being fringed on nm> side only. (6) The 
Eleunnr hulica. Boo Klcuuine.— Dog’s-tooth gnas. 
(a) The dog-grass, Agropyrum eaninum. (6) Bermuda 
grass. Cynodon Daetylon. (e) In Queensland, the ChUb 
m divarioata.— Esparto-grass. Boo faparta.—Ylwe&n- 
gar-grass. same as fivsftnger, l -Five-leafed grass, 
in Aer.. same as cinquefoil. 8 — Four-leafed grass, 
the herb truelove, Pans quadnfoha.— Fowl-grass. See 
/cnrfi. -Foxtail-grass. Soefoxiait, z - Free grass, free 
grating. [Western U. S.] 

In our northern country we have free grass : tliat Is, 
the stockmen rarely own more than small portions of tho 
land over which tneir cattle range, the bulk of it being 
unsurveyed and still the property of the National Govern- 
ment. T. Roosevelt, The Cuntuiy, XXXV. 610. 

French gran, the sainfoin, Onubrychtu satxva . — Grass of 
Parnassus, the common name for species at the genus 
Pamausia, belonging to the SiurifragaeecB.— Grass Of 


tail grass, tho common name of a species of grass, I<agu- 
rue ovatue. Inhabiting the Mediterranean region and ('a- 
nary islands, and found as far north os the isle of Guern- 
sey. The densa oblong, woolly ihuiIcIcs bear a resem- 
blance to a hare a tall. Bee Laguru*. - Holy grass. See 
Hierochloc .— Hungarian grass. Hame as Bengal grass. 
—Lyme grasa Bee Elymus.- Mosquito-grass. Same 
as grama-grass . — Spanish grau. Same as esparto.— To 
go to 01SS. (a) To be turned out to pasture, as a horse, 
especially one no longer fit for work. 


('rex prate h sis. [Wont Hiding, 


iding, Eng.] 
grassed (gr&Ht), a. Raid of a golf-club having 
its face slightly spooned or sloped backward, 
grass-embroidery (grta , em-broi # d6r-i), n. Em- 
broidery nmdo by various tribes of American 
Indians, tho chief material for which is dried 
grass or fibrous leaves resembling grass, 
grasser (grasV'r), n. [< grass + -crl.] A calf 
fed on grass, us distinguished from a fed calf, 
one fed on prepared food. [U. S.] 
grassflnch (gras 'finch), n. 1. A granivorous 
frmgilliiio bird ; any one of sundry species at 
FrwgtUtda* that live in the grass or feed oil 
grass-seeds. Specifically - (a) The bay- winged bunt- 


grass J i< * 



UrtMtodt ( Pmcetti gramintHt). 


griuft&oh 

lug or vesper-bird of North America, ioaecstss gramityms, 
a coinmou sparrow about Of Inchea long; with bay leaser 
witig-co verts and white lateral tail-feathers. Bee Poacete*. 
(6) A grassqult 

2. Otie of various small old-world birds of tho 
family Ploceidw, and of the genera Spcrmestes, 
Amaaina, and others. 

graflfl-green (grkH.'gren), a. and n. [< MG. 
grasgrcne, < AH. *grmur&%e 9 gar syren?, in earli- 
est form graesgrocni (= D. grasgrocn = G. gras- 
yriin = Ieol. grasgrtmn = 8w. grdagron = Dan. 
grmgron), < /yra», grass, + green, j I. a. 
Green as grass; specifically, somewhat yellow- 
ish-green, of full chroma out rather low lumi- 
nosity, suggesting rather than resembling the 
color of grass in the sunlight. 

Thrice aha blew on a grass-green horn. 

Alison Gross (Ubild’s Ballad^ 1. 169). 

At hit head a prow-green turf, 

At hla heels a stone. 

Shak , Hamlet, iv. 5 (tong). 

A gown of grass-green silk she wore. 

Tmnysun, (lulnevere. 

EL f*. The eolor of gniss. Hill. 

gr AM-grown (griw'gron), a. Overgrown with 
grass. 

grass-hand, grass-character (grta'liand, -kar'- 
ak-t6r), n. The cursive or running hand used 
by the Chinese, Japanese, etc., in business and 
private writings, etc. : so called because of its 
trailiiig-plant-Jiko irregularity and freedom. 

What Is termed tho grass hand, which Is very much 
abbreviated and exceedingly difficult to acquire. Unless 
the square hand of a particular “gras* character be 
known, it Is often wholly Impossible to look it up In a die* 
denary. JSncyc. Uril., XI1L 580. 

gram-heartht (gr&s'hiirth), n. In law , an old 
customary service of tenants, who brought 
thoir plows and did one day’s work for their 
lord. 

graaihopt, grasshoppet, n. [< ME. grashojtpe, 

greshoppe, gresshoppe, gresshope, grmhop , gria- 
hop, gressop, grissop , et<*., < AH. grwxhoppa , 
gmraho/pjHi (= Hw. grlishoppa = Dan .grtrshoppe 
as Norw. grabhopp ), a grasshopper, < gnrs, gniss, 
+ hoppa , & hopper, [caper, < hoppum , hop, 
leap; see hop 1 . Cf. AH. gwrsslapa, a locust, 
grasshopper, < gars, grass. + stupa, a stepper. J 
The earlier form of grasshopper . 

To lefc-wormo thar fruit gafe he 

Aud thar swy tikes to yrauthofic to be 

V fc lxxvlL jlxxvili. 1 40 (MK. version). 
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the long and deader antenna; and by other 

from those members of the family Aerididm (< 

locusts) which are called grasshoppers. Boo locust, Locust*, 
Lwsutidau—Umg~bormd mwuhimn, a green g 
*; a member of the family Loeutndm. See def. 


f Aerididm 


per; a member of the 
d«f. 1 (c). 

grasshopper-beam, (gr4s'hop-dr-bem), n. A 
form of working-beam 
used in some steam-en- 
gines. It is pivoted at one 
end to a rocking pillar, and 
connected with the piston-rod 
at the other end, a parallel 
motion being used to procure 
the propor movement of the 
piston-rod and the crank-con- 
nections. 


w-33 

J mengmS grasafineh; an American bird of the genus ^per. 
SB! See def. 1 (5). mophila or some related genus. The gmssontts 
ordinary grasahop- are mostly inhabitants of Central and South America and 
dm; a locust See the West Indies. Iforelet’s graseqnit is SpsmephUa 
moreteti, is Tmu onaMmko. It is very mall, 



a, Igrta'hop^r-en^in), . «. 

bar of the parallel notion A form of stcam-Cngin© 

S«S.S urc,lverticaUt,rtoth * in which the worlring- 
* beam is linked to the 

crank at the middle, and to the supporting cen- 
ter at one end. 

grasshopper-lark (grks'liop-Gr-lUrk), n. The 
grasshopper-warbler. [Local, Eng.] 
grasshopper-sparrow (grks'hop-Gr-Hpar'o), «. 

A small fringnline bird of the United States, 
of the genus Cotumiculus : so culled from its 

chirruping notes, which reBeinble tho stridula- ^ 

lion of a grasshopper. There are three species. One grass-snake (grto'anak), n. 1. Same as ringed 
is the common yeUow-wiugod spamiw, C. vassrrinus; snake (which see, under snake ). — 2. In the 
another is Honsfow s buntihg, C.hendom; the third is United HtateB, the green-snake. 
LeU.ut.^C.to.mto. 0mm. Bee out under Cotvnu- (&*'£$), «. Same M tffW 

grasahopper- warbler (griR'hop-er-wftr'bU*), b,rd - 

#. A small sy 

locustella or 1a 

its chirping notes : a name extended to sundry u . 
related species. Hoe cut under Uwustetta. eanh-tauta. 
grassiness (grfis'i-nes), n. Tho condition of be- fiTaas-tree (grks tr§), n. An Australian plant 
ing graBBy ; the state of abounding with grass. of J'* 10 . JuncaoeouB genus Xanthorrhaa, having 
*- -- - a stout trunk-like caudex bearing a tuft of long, 

grass-like, wiry foliage, and a tall flower-stalk 
with a dense cylindrical spike of small flowers. 
They abound m a resin known as blackbou gum 
or acaroid gum. Also called Mackboy or black- 
bog -tree. 


grasshopper-enrine 



Mure let's Gmasqutt (Sfrrmtfkil* 


only 4 inches long; the diale black and white in bold pat- 
tern. tho female Olive-brown and buff. Also called pygmy 
thick and IxttU sredsater. The black-faced grassqdt b 
Phonijara zma of Florida and tho West Indies. There 
are many others. Also called gras&noh. 


-warbler (grfcH'hop-6r-w&r'b]Gr), , , 

sylviine biA of Eiirope, Sahcarii grass-sponge (grfis'spunj), n. The honeycomh- 
LocustcUa na>w: so called from aponge, eqdna cerebriformia 

notes : a name extended to sundry S*ABS-t&bl0 (grfis t& hi), n. In arch. f same as 


rig grassy; t 
laUcy, 1727. 


grasshopper (grks'hop’Gr),^ [< ME. t 
very grashoppyr (= 1). grash upper = li 
hUpucr), < grashoppe, tho older form (sc 


. grashojh- 
l^G. gras- 

„ j , _i (see <rra#s- 

hojt) 9 + -or 1 .] I. A saltat orial ort hopterous in- 
sect; a popular name t»f those insects of the 
order OrthopUsra of which the hind legs are 
fitted for leaping, and of which the males, if 
wiugod, produce a shrill, grating sound or 
Stridulation. Thu name is given to imirn'miis species, 
of throe different famllioM : (a) Homo of tlu* lam* irroeti 
crickets which loam belonging to thi* family (Jryllidtr, aa 
OrjtUn* virtduHtimu* or Oruehnri * imitator. All such liavo 
very long and throady anteuuao. (6) Certain of tho long- 
homed or groen gnuMhopponi or katydids of tlu* family 
Loswdidtr, having long ana thready an femur, and usually a 
long ovipositor in the female : more fully called and proj»- 
orly describiHl as gram or long-homtd gra**hopjHr*. (c) 
Any mombor of the family Aarididtt, more fully ridled 
short hornrtl gnushopprru, and also locust*. Thin la the 
usual |K»pular application of the name grasshumn-r, but 
not the usual iwok-namo, which la locust. They are 
comparatively slender- bodied, with wing-covers usually 
projecting beyond the body, and long slender legs, the 
hind femurs of which arc enlarged. The famous locust 
of the old world Is a true grasshopper, Paohytylus migrn- 
torius. The Kooky Mouutalu locust or hatuful grasahop- 


Jlai 

gr&flfling (gr&s'ing), n. [Verbal n. of grass, r.] 

The exposing of Tiuen cloth in fields to the in- 
fluence of air, moisture, and light for the pur- 
pose of bleaching. 

grass-land (grfcrlaud), n. In agri., land kept a 

]>erpetually under grass, us contrasted with land firassumf, w. Bee gersome. 
which is alternately under grass and tillage ; aTASS-vetch (p*ks vech), n. A p\&nt, Lathyru* 
permanent pasture. Nissolia, an English species: so called from its 

grass-linen (grAs'lin^on), II. A flno grass-cloth, grttss-like leave s . 

, ,1 , grass-warbler (grks # w&r f hlGr), n. An African 

A rtrip of fliecr, floldthwalto vl „ warbler of the genus Drymmca. 

« , ^ Goldt " walte » Grass-week (grAs'wek), ». Rogation week, 

grass-mailt (gr&B'mal), u. TJie vent payable Bee the extract. 

for cattle sent to graze on the pasture of an- TUl roeMm VMk wu In a,, Inna Cmat 
otnor . gras* -west, because the commons then consisted chiefly of 

grass-moth (gr&s'mAth), n. A pyralid moth of salads and vegetables. Fosbroke, Cyc. of Antiqulues. 
the family VrambUUe; a veneer. Tho species grass-widow (grto'wid^), n. [= LG. gras - 
arc numerous. See cut under Cramlnda. wedern ; as grass + widow. Cf. equiv. Sw. grds- 

grassnnt (grfls nut), n. The sweet tuberous C nka= Dan. (Norw.) graamkc t <bw.grda, Dan. 

gras, grass, + Sw. enka, Dan. enhe, a widow, 
a grass-widow (def. 1); cf. G. strohwittwe, a 
mock widow (< stroh, s= E. straw, + wittwe sx K. 
widow) : humorous terms, in which the allusion 
to * grass’ is not clear (the explanation given 


root of a sedgo, Cuptrus repnis, sometimes cul- 
tivated and used for food, 
grass-oil (gr&s'oil), n. A name given to tho 
fragrant oils procured in India by distillation 
from several species of Andropogon, especially 
A. Nardus , yielding citroiiella-oil, A . citratus. 


. , i? y ,oldlI1 K «Jfon«ilf^nl» A. citratus. ^ the first quot. being recent and prob. erro- 
yielding lemon-grans oil or oil of verbena, and neouB ). The explanation refleeted fii the dial. 
*ch<rnantkiui, from which m obtained oil of form i/ram-widow, as if a widow by grace or 


They are used 



gingcr-jjfrass or oil of geranium, 
chiefly in perfumery, 
grassonf, n. Samoa* tgersome. 
grass-parrakeet (grks'parYket), n. A par- 
rakeet of the genus Mmpsittacus or Kuphema. 
The best-known species is M. undulatus, one of tnc parro- 


hemuiu Kad-legiinl C.ruvkhopper 


per, which comuilts serious ravages In the West, Is Calojh 
isnus syretus, closely related to the common red-legged 
grasshopper, C. femur rttbrum. (Bee also out under Calujb 
tmus.) Acridium amcrieanum b a large and handsome 
species common In the United States. The Inhber-grass- 
hopper b a large clumsy locust of the West, Braehystola 
magna See cut under Braehystola. 

Even these of them ye may eat ; the locust after his 
kind, . . . and the grasshopper after hb kind. Lev. xl, 22. 

For now- the noonday quiet holds the hill ; 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass. 

TsMuystnt, t 


2. A young lobster. [Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts, u. 8. j — 3. In pianoforte-making , the lever 
or jack at the back of a key which throws the 
hummer against the string. Also called hop- 


courtesy, is certainly wrong, not being appli 
cable to the non-English forms.] 1 . An unmar- 
ried woman who has had a child. HaUiweU. 
nprov. Eng.] — 2. A wife temporarily separated 
from her husband, as while ne is traveling or 

kart, loort commonly wn lu confinement, and mom fully at a distance on acecmnt of business: 

colled zebra grass-varrakert. It in a native of Australia, and &*«<> often applied to a divorced woman, or to a 
notable for warbling or twittering a few musical notes, wife who haw been abandoned by her husband 

and so only able at Intervola to viait their wives and fami- 
lies. A woman thus situated whose conduct was not oil* 
cumspeot was said to be “out at grass." 

jy. and Q., flth ser., X. 520. 
She is a grass-widow ; her husband b something in some 
Indian service. Saturday Bsv., Veto. 11, 1881 

JjTTSute graas-widowor (grta 'wid'^Or), Amwwho, 

«d Kuphema ore seven. See out under Jfuphema. for any reason, is living apart from his wife* 

gra88-plot, graSS-plat (gr&s'plot, -plat), n. A All the grass-widowers and unmarried men. 
plot or Bpoicoveml with gross, sometimes, in NtV) Yor * Bvstdng Pott, May 21 1881 

ornamental grounds, with small beds of flowers grass-worm (grits' wGrm), n. The fall srmy- 
iuterapersed* worm. Bee out under Laphygma. 

.. _ 4 . The . , i”Sf"o‘ Ul ®^5.- • • grass-wrack (grls'rak), «t. The eel-graos, Zo&to- 

Md.Uwe.iMve tbaw; ,*nd with awwmip. met, ^ marin4 , i a naiadaeeons plant wi^lonr sraw- 


new JViiRj w mviiuoi luiuii wiwj ■ luugi Mini, |A»umi 

toll. The under ports ore uniform bright green, and the 
upper parts arc mostly undulated with yellow and blackish 
curved cross-bsrs ; the face is yellow, with several small 
steel-blue spots: tho tall is party >oolored, and inollnlngto 
blue on the middle pair of feathers. These, little birds 
benr confinement well, become very tame, and make Inter- 
esting pet*. They ore regularly exported from Australia, 


per.— Orton grasshopper one of the winged forma of 
the family Itoeustidm, properly a locust, distinguished by 


Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To oome and sport Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 

grass-plorer (gr&8'pluv'6r)j ». Same as field* 
plover. [Local, New Eng.] 
grass-poly (gr&s'pol-i), n. A book-name for 
Lythnm BgmopifoUa. 


like leaves, growing on the sea-ooast andln es- 
tuaries in shallow water. It bused for the pocking 
of glass bottles and earthenware; and beds are frequently 
made of it, especially in the north of Europe, 
grassy (grte'i), a. r < gross + -?*.] 1. Covered 

wffignis; sboundiij with gmm. 
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entity 


top-, 

FoSiS«a«rSrSeUri««p« tStUiaSniiatt to •uroond. 

. Syoewer, F. q., VL vit 18. 
9. Resembling grw ; green. 

3S* 1 prt&ii, < OF.^^tor, grater* 
Pr. Sp. grater as It grattarcA ML. graiart } era- 
tare, scrape, scratch, < OHG. efiroud* (orig. 
•kratt&n), MHG. kratzen, G. kratmm, scrape, 
scratch, * Sw. fcrafte « Den. fcrate, scrape. 
Cf. Sw. Aratea, Dan. hradse, D. krassen (for 
*kratsen), scrape, mod. IoeL krasna, scrawl, ap- 

r r. from the G. form: see cratch 1 and scratch.] 
brans. 1. To mb together or against strongly 
so as to produce a harsh scraping sound: as, to 
grate the teeth. 

Tbs threshold mist the door to have him heard. 

Shot., Lucrece, L SOS. 

9. To reduce to small particles by rubbing or 
rasping with something rough or indented: as, 
to grate a nutmeg or the peel of a lemon. 

When water-drops hare worn the stones of Troy, . . . 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
TO duty nothing. Shak., T. and 0., ML & 

Grate it [hone-radish] on a grpter which has no bottom. 

Evelyn, Acetarla. 

8. To affect harshly and painfully, aB if by 
abrasion; fret. 

Thereat enraged, soonc he gan upstart; 

Grinding his teeth, and grating his great hart 

8pen*r, Mother Hub. Tale; 1. 1384. 
I knew before 

Twould grate y oar ears : but It was base in you 
To urge a weighty secret from your friend. 

And men nw at it 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ilL 2. 

4. To produce a harsh or jarring sound of, as 
by the friction of rough bodies. 

Open fly . . . 

The lnfemsl doors, and on their hinges grate 
Hsnh thunder. MUton, P. L., iL 88L 

5f. To scratch or scrape with; use for attrition 
or abrasion. 

Was I a man, ere I 
Would live in poor estate; 

On father, friends, and all my kin 
I would my talons grate. 

George Barnwell (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 224). 

n. intrans . 1. To make a harsh or rasping 
sound by friction or attrition ; give out a scrap- 
ing noise. 

They ran togider, and tainted eohe other on ye holmes, 
but their snores orated nut 

Berner*, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IL clxvttL 
Turning softly like a thiol; 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot 

Tennyaon, Enoch Arden. 

9. To produce a harsh impression; cause irrita- 
tion or chafing. 

Oh that unwelcome voice of heavenly love; . . . 
How dove it grate upon his thankless ear i 

Cowpor, Truth, L 436. 

grated (gr&t), n. [< ME. grate ; from the verb.] 
A grater. Prompt. Pare., p. 207. 
grate 9 (grfit), n. [< ME. grate, a trellis, lattice. 
Cf. It. grate, a grate, lattice, gridiron, < ML. 
grata , a grating, var. of crata, a grating, a crate, 
\ L. cratie, a hurdle : see crate and hurdle .] 1, 
A partition made with bars parallel to or cross- 
ing one another; a framework of bars in a door, 
window, hatchway, or other opening. 

At last he came unto an yron doore ; . . . 

Bat In the same a little grate was pight, 

Through which he sent his voyoe, and lowd did oall. 

Spencer, F. Q., L vilL 87. 
The English in the suburbs dose Intrench'd, 

Wont, through a secret grate of iron bars 
In yonder towsr, to overpeer the dty. 

Shak., i Hen. VL, L 4. 

9. (a) A frame of metal bam in which fuel is 
burned, especially coal. 

I sat bealde.the glowing grate, fresh heaped 
With Newport coal 

Bryant, Meditation on Bhode Island Coal, 
(b) The floor of a fire-box or furnace, formed 
of a series or group of bars; the bottom of a 
furnace, on which the fuel rests, and through 
which it is supplied with air.— 8. In metal : (a) 
A perforated metal plate used in the stamping 
of ores, through which the pounded ore passes, 
(h) A screen. [Eng.]- Bevhtvlng grate. <•) A 
grate which revolves so as to expose different parts in 
wn to the food-opening. (6) An ore-roasting furnsoe 
with a pate revolving horiwmtally. iTHTknighl.— 
Step-grate, In brewing, a fOmaoe-grate consisting of a 
number of cast-iron plates placed borlaoutally, like stall 

grate 9 (grfit), v, t.; pret. and pp. grated, ppr. 
grating, [< grated, a.] To furnish with a grate 
or grate*; fill in with cross-bare: as, to grate a 
window. 


In another plaoe stands a eolamas grated about with i 
yron, whereon they report that our BL Saviour was 
wont to lean as he prcaohed in the temple. 

IfrsJyfi, Memoirs, Borne; 1344. 


gntteolatton |gri-tik-fl-lishon), u. [F. gra- 
Herniation, cranculatwn, < grattculer, craticmer, 
divide into squares, < graticule, craticule : see 

grated (grit), a. [< L. gratut, pleuing, agree- p***-! The divirion of nderign or draft 
•iwTkS aiLm * into squares, as an aid in producing a copy of 

M*. ™ grace, n. Hence grateful, and (from it & Erger or smaller dimemdons. 

graticule (grat # i-kul), n. [< F. graticule , Grati- 
cule, < L. mitirula, dim. of cratis, a hurdle, 
wickerwork : see grate**, crate.] A design or 
draft divided into squares to facilitate copying. 


L. gratae) ult. ingrate, gratify, gratitude, gra- 
tuity, gratulate, etc., greet, agree, etc.] Pleas- 
ant; agreeable. 

It booom e s grate and delicious enough by eastern. 

Mr T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p. 81L 


grateful (grfit'ffcl), a. [< grate* + -ful; an ir- 
reg. formation.] 1. Pleasing to the mind or 
the senses; agreeablo; gratifying; affording 
pleasure. 

If you will do a grateful office to me, 

Iu person give this paper to a gentleman. 

Shirley, Love in a Mate, U. 1. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine. 

And grateful dusters swell with floods of wine. 

Pope, Autumn, L 74. 

The occupation [of watching sheep] was grateful to his 
mind, for Ita freedom, inuocency, and solitude. 

Banmfl, Hist U. S., IL 881. 

2. Betokening or expressing gratitude; denot- 
ing thankfulness. 

So many grateful altera 1 would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages. Milton, P. L., xL 828. 
Leave on Swift this grateful verse engraved, 

■'The rights a court attack'd, a poet saved.' 

Pope, Irak of Horaoe, IL L 228. 

8. Feeling kindly or tenderly on account of a 
favor or favors bestowed; disposed to acknow- 
ledge and repay benefits. 

My life has crept so long on a brokeu wing . . . 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing. 

Tennyaon, Maud, xxvlil. 
*=8yiL 8. Grateful, Thankful, beholden. Grateful is pre- 
ferred when we speak of the general character of a per- 
son's mind: saaniau otugraUfvl dis]>utltiou: an ungrate- 
ful wretch. Grateful often expresses the feeling, and the 
readlnesa to manifest the Seeling by acta; even a long 
time after the rendering of the favor; thankful refers 
rather to the immediate acknowledgment, of the favor by 
words. The same distinction is found in tliu negative 
forms, ungrateful, unthankful, thanklee*. Thankful is 
often loosely used for relieved or glad, where the thanks, If 
rendered, would be given to a merciful or helping Provi- 
dence : as, I aw thankful for my eacajie. 

A grateful beast will stand upon record against those 
that in their prosperity forget their friends. 

Sir It IjJSetrange. 

To find one thankful man, I will oblige many that are 
not so. Seneca (trans.). 

gratefully (gr&t'f&l-i), adv. 1. With gratitude 
or thankfulness. 

"Twaa God himself that hero tun'd every tongue; 

And gratefully of Him alone they sung. 

Cowley, Davldels. 

9. In a grateful, agreeable, or pleasing man- 
ner. 

Study detains the mind by the peipotual occurrence of 
something new, which msy gratefully strike the lm agina- 
tion. Watte. 

gratefulness (grfit'ffil-neH), n. 1. Gratitude; 
thankfulness. 

And meerly out of gratefulnens, In remembrance of the 
many courtesies done to him before by David King of 
Scots, he left him the country of Huntingdon. 

Baker, Hen. II., an. 1166. 

2. The state or quality of being grateful, agree- 
able, or pleasing. 

grater (gra't6r), «. One who or that which 

grates. Specifically —(a) An instrument or utensil with 
a rough indented surface for rubbing off fluo particle* of 
a body : as, a nutmeg-crater. ( 6 ) In bookbinding, an iron 
Instrument used by the forwarder to rub the backs of 
sewed books after nesting. 

grate-room (grar rfim), it. In some forms of fur- 
nace, a compartment or chamber with a grate 
beneath it, separated from the rest of the fur- 
nace, in which the fire is made. 

These grate-room * are sunk several feet below the level 
of the bed of the furnace, and are separated from each 
other by a portion of the bod, which is called the flag. 

Qiau-maktng, p. UL 

grate-surface (grft'srir'ttij), ». The area of 
any grate in a furnace, in steuu-mglnMrlnfr the 
term Is used In designating ths extent of surface required 
In a grate to hold sufficient fuel to evaporate a given 
quantity of water, and thus Indirectly to produce a cer 
tain amount of power. Thus, in a locomotive-boiler one 
square foot of grate -surface is assumed to suffice fur the 
evaporation of eight cubic feet of water per hour. Ordi- 
nary forms of boilers are much leas effective ; some do not 
evaporate per hour more than a single cubic toot per 
square foot of grate-surface. 

gratiatet, v. t, [< ML. ffmHatue. pp. of gratiare, 
favor, exempt, also thank, < L. gratia, favor, 
graee: see grace.] To favor. 

We are to take notice of the continued peace and plenty 
with which not only these throe yean, restrlctiveTy con- 
sidered, but also for many years together, both before and 
after them, New B&glana was so marvellously gratiatod. 

S. Jforto* New England’s Memorial, p. 816. 


To illustrate this, I have drawn out upon the same 
scale; on the same graticule, with common parallels, and 
with the assumption of the same meridian, ... the skel- 
eton of the general map. Yule. 

The graticule is sometimes rectangular, sometimes 
spherical, sometimes a combination of both, as when 
points of which the latitude and longitude coordinates 
are given have to be plotted within rectangular marginal 
lines. J£ wye. Brit., XX1LTU. 

gratification (grat # i-fl-ka'8hon), n. [= F. Grati- 
fication as Sp. gratificacioH = Fg. gratinoag&o 
» It. gratifieasione, < L. gratifiyat%o{n-), < grdti- 
ftcare, gratificari, please, gratify: seo gratify.] 

1. The aot of gratifying or pleasing; a pleas- 
ing or satisfying. 

He nover tells hla disciples . . . that the pleasure of 
humane life lies in the gratification of the souses, and In 
making what use they can or the world. 

StUlingficet, Works, I. v. 

Their mlmls are bent upon the little gratifloation* at 
their own souses and appetites. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 162. 

2. The state of being gratified ; pleasure re- 
ceived; delectation; satisfaction. 

I thought it of great use; If they [readers] could learn 
with me to keep their minds open to gratification, and 
ready to receive it from any thing it meets with. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 464. 

Nothing severe was injolnod by Mahomet, and the fre- 
quent prayers and washings with water which he directed 
were gratification* to a sedentary people in a very hot 
oountiy. Bruce, Source of the Mile; L 690. 

8. Voluntary reward or recompense; also, a 
gratuity for services received or expected. 

This sheik 1st Shlrboy] usually goes with the Europeans 
to the valley of salt, but not without a proper gralifiea- 
tion. Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 108. 

The Dnke of Lonna ... let you languish several months 
without giving you one pistole . whereas the count has 
already bestowed upon you a gratification which you 
could not have expected till after long service. 

SiHollctt, tr. of GU Bias, xL 3. 

gratlfier (gral'i-n-6r), n. 1. One wlio or that 
which gratifies or ploases. 

He bad under him in one of his dominions a briber, a 
gift-taker, a grattfier of rich men. * 

iMtimer, 3d Sermon bof. Edw VI., 1649. 
Bacchus Ceres, and other eminent persons among the 
who were great grattfier, * of the natural life of 
Dr. il. More, Mystery of Godliness; p. 109. 

2f. One who makes gifts. 

gratify (grat'i-fl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. gratified , 
»r. gratifying. [< F. grattfier = fsp. Pg. gra- 
\r = It. gratljlcarc , < L. gratificari 1 , gratifl- 
cari, do a favor to, oblige, please, gratify (of. 
LL. gratifiewf, kind, obliging), < gratus, kind, 

? leasing, + face.rc, make: see grate* and -fy. ] 

. To please; give pleasure to; delight; satis- 
fy; indulge. 

They rBomanlstaj are provided one way or other to grati- 
fie persons of all Inclinations. StUUngfinet, Sermons, II. L 
Every man has tastes and propensities, which be Is dis- 
posed to gratify at a risk and expense which peoplo of 
different temnurainontx and habits think extravagant. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government 
Where is the man who does not persuade himself when 
be gratifies his own curiosity ho does so for tlio sake of 
hia womankind V Mm* Yougc, Unknown to History, lx. 

2. To requite or reward voluntarily; also, to 
give a gratuity to. [Archaic.] 

Some carrying atiout water In leather bsgges; gluing It 
to all, and demanding nothing for the same, except any 
voluntarily grabfie them. Purchae, Pilgrimage; p. 807, 

I know not how to gratify your kindness ; wherefore, 
pray, as a token of my respects to you, accept of this small 
mite. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, it 

He wished to have them first taught swimming, and pro- 
posed to gratify me handsomely If I would teach them. 

Franklin, Autoblug , p. 83. 
•flyn. 1. Gratify . Indulge, Humor. To gratify Is a more 
positive act than to indulge or to humor. Gratify is moat 
often used in a good sense ; indulge, most often in a bad 
one. Humor expresses an easy or good-natured compli- 
ance or management, ordinarily neither weak nor evil : as, 
to humor a person’s eccentricities. 

Not food, and tools, and clothing; and decorations only, 
gratify the love of acquisition. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Psychol , » 616. 
Nature will sometimes indulge herself with a leap, but 
as a rule her march to slow and gradual. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 896. 
To after age thou shult be writ tho man 
That with smooth air oouldst humour best our tongue. 

MUton, 6onnotM, vllL 





gratifyingl? 

gratiiyingly (grat'i-fl-ing-li), fdv. In a grati- 
fying or pleasing manner. 1 
gratulityt (gra-til'l-ti), n . In the extract, a hu- 
morous perversion of gratuity, [Unique.] 

Mr And, I Mat thee sixpence for thy lemsn ; 

XUdstltY 

Clo. 1 did impetlcos Uty gratiUity. 

Shah., T. N., li. ft. 

grating 1 (gracing), n. [Verbal n. of grate*, v.] 
The act of rubbing harshly; the harsh sound 
caused by the rasping or scraping of hard, rough 
bodies ; the feeling produeedby harsh attri- 
tion. 

The contrary Is called liarahnea* snch as is graHno, and 
some other sounds. Hobbes, Human Nature, vlL 

The tenderer ear cannot but feel the rude thumpings 
of the wood, and oiYtffops of the rosin, . . . in the Ixsst con- 
sorts of musical Instruments. 

Dr. If. More, Immortal, of Houl, Hi 0. 

grating 1 (grafting), p. a . [Ppr. of grate*, r.] 
Harsh; rasping; netting; irritating: as, grat- 
ing Bounds; a grating temper. 

And grating shock of wrathful Iron arms. 

Shak., Kick II., 1. 8. 

grating 3 (grft' ting), n. f< grate* + -fug 1 .] 1, 
A partition or framo of parallel or crossing bars ; 
an open latticework of wood or metal serving 
as a cover or guard, but admitting light, air, 
etc., as in the fair-weather hatches of a ship, 
the cover of the mouth of a drain or sewer, etc. 

We were admitted to an apartment about ten feet long 
by life wide, wltli a very thick double grating ; behind 
which some of the nuns appeared and chatterod. 

GreoUle, Memoirs, April 22; 1830. 

Probably soundly flogged at the grating s when recap- 
tured, or when in a spirit of penitence they returned to 
duty. ft. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 437. 

2. In optics: (a) An arrangement, of parallel 
wires in a piano, designed to produce spectra 
by diffraction: specifically called a real grating, 
(o) A series of nne parallel lines on a surface 
of glass or polished metal ruled very close to- 
gether, at the rate of 10,000 to 20,000, or even 
40,000, to the inch: distinctively called a dif- 
fraction or diffractive grating . fluoh gratings are 
much used In spectroscopic work. The first really fine 
gratings were those of XL M. Kutherfurd of New York. 
See diffraction, 1, and spectrum. 

In making grating* tar optical purposes the jwriodlc 
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grace.'] The state or quality of being grateful 
or thankful; a warm and friendly feeling in re- 
sponse to a favor or favors received; thankful- 
ness. 

In the first place, It may be asked whether we are only 
bound to repay services; or whether we owe the special 
aif action called Gratitude; which seems generally to com- 
bine kindly feeling with some sort of emotional recogni- 
tion of superiority. 

JET. Stdgwiek, Methods of Ethics, p. 282. 

A feeling of gratitude, or of resentment, tends to be 
deepened. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 484. 

■BnL Bee gratqfuL 

grattoir (gra-twor'), *. [F., a scraper, < grat- 
ter, scratch, scrape: see grate*.] fu archccol. , 
an instrument of the stone age, of chipped flint 
or other stone, shaped to one or more even and 
short edges, presumed to have been used for 
finishing other stone implements and vessels; 
a scraper. 

800 hatchets, 58 pergoirs, 4000 grattoir*. blades, knives 
and saws, 1420 arrow heads with broad catting points. 

Amer. Antiquarian, IX. S4L 

gratuitous (grft-tfi'i-tus), a. [= F. gratuit = 
Up. gratuito as Pg. It. gratuitv, < L. gratuitus . 
that is done without pay, free, spontaneous, < 
gratia , favor, gratae, showing favor: see grace, 
and of. gratia.] 1. Freely bestowed or ob- 
tained ; costing nothing to the recipient. 

The city wai 
tempted with 
corn. 


spectrum. 


Enoyo. 


"gnus 

Brit., 


XXL 563. 


The magnificent grating* of Rowland aro a now power 
In the hands of the spootroacoplats. Science, IV. 182. 

8. A timber framework consisting of beams 
which crosB one another at right angles to sup- 
port the foundation of a heavy building in light, 
loose soil. — 4. In metal., t-lie act of separating 
large from small ore. Boo grate 2, ti., 51.— Omdng 
(took, a light deck made of grating.— Orating spectrum, 
a diffraction spectrum produced by a grating. 

gratingly (gr&'tiiig-lij, adv. In a grating man- 
ner; harshly; offensively. 

Oratiola (grft-ti'q-l#), n. INL., named in 
allusion to its supposed medicinal virtues, < 
L. gratia, grace : see grace.] A genus of low 
scrophulariaceoiis herbs, containing about 20 
specios, widely distributed in temperate re- 
gjous, 12 being native in the United States. 
They have opposite leaves and small solitary axillary 

flowers. The hedge-hyssop " « * 

northern Asia, lias a bitter, 

In tnediciue as a drastic purgative 
dropsy. 

gratiosa (grA-ti-6'sil), a. Ill music, same as 
gracioeo. 

gratiosof, n. Same as gracioeo. 

gratioust, a. All obsolete spelling of gracious. 
Sfwneor. 

gratis (gra'tis), adv. [_= D. H. Dan. Bw. F. gra- 
tis cs Bp. grdtie = Pg. It. gratis, < L. grafts, 
contr. of earlier gratiis , for nothing, without 
reward, lit. by favor or kindnesB, abl. pi. of gra- 
tia , favor: see grace.] For nothing; freely; 
without pay: as, to perform service gratis. 


p, G. oflcinalis, of Europe and 
■, acrid taste, and is employed 
purgative in the treatment of 


i gradually crowded with a populace . . . 
the cheap or gratuitous distribution of 
J. Adams, Works, IV. 588. 
Numorous pnbllo baths were established, to which, 
when they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest 
coin in use gave admission, ana which were In conse- 
quence habitually employed by the poor. 

Leaky, Kurop. Morals, II. 81. 

2. Unnecessary; not required; not warranted 
by circumstances or reason; uncalled for: as, 
a gratuitous insult. 

The second motive they had to introduce this gratui- 
tous declination of stoma, the same poet gives us. Bay. 
The assumption is a purely gratuitous one. 

11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 228. 

Gratuitous conveyance or deed. See conveyance. 
-Syn. 1. Unpaid, unpurohased.— 2. Unwarranted, un- 
necessary, groundless. 

gratuitously (gra-tu'i-tus-li), adv. 1. In a 
gratuitous xnannor; without cost to the recipi- 
ent, freely. 

Distributions of com . . . frequently made to the peo- 
ple^ either gratuitously or at a very low price. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. zL 1. 

2. Without sufficient cause or reason: 
principle gratuitously assumed. 

The assumption that the primitive man gratuitously 
sots In an irrational way is quite inadmissible. 

II. Spencer, Priii. of Bocldl., 1 145. 

gratuitousness (grfi-tu'i-tus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or condition of being gratuitous, 
gratuity (grg-tu'i-ti), n. ; pi. gratuities (-fciz). 
[<• OF. gratuite, F. gratuito, < ML. gratuita(t-)s, 
a free gift, < L. gratuitus , freely given, free : 
see gratuitous.] That which is given without 
claim or demand; a free gift ; a donation. 

In these expeditions I often met some Arabs on hone- 
back, who would voluntarily offer to guard me to the gate 
of the olty, in order to get a small gratuity. 

Pocveke, Description of tha East, 1. 10. 
Promising them their whole arrears, constant pay, and 
a present gratuity. Ludlow, Memoirs, IL 880. 

»Byn. Gift, Donation, etc. Bee present. 

gratulancet (gra^'u-lans), n. [< gratulan(t) + 
-<w.] Pecuniary gratification ; a fee, bribe, or 
bonus. 

Come, there is 

Some odd disburse, some bribe, some gratulance, 
you look up leisure. 


as, a 


Which make* you 1 


Mackin, Dumb Knight; v. 


Having onoe paid tills Caphar, you may go In and out 
gratis as often as you please during the whole Keaat 

Maundrdl, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 

The price, after the first four numbers, which were 
given awey gratis, was a penny. 

A. Dobson, Ink to Steel* p. xxvil 
Appearing gratia. See ajtpear. 
gratis (gra tis), a. [< gratis, adv.] Gratuitous. 
[An inaccurate use.] 

In its ultimate form, . . . altruism will be the achieve- 
ment of gratification, , n 
costs the receiver nothing, 
egoistic gratifications. H. 

gratitude (ffrat'i-tud), n. r< F. gratitude as 
Sp. gratitud es It. gratitwhne, < ML. graUtudo, 
thankfulness, < L. gratus, thankful : see grated, 


[Karo.] 

The white-robed multitude of slaughtered saints 
At Heaven's wide-opened portals gratulopt 
Receive some martyred Patriot 

Coleridge, Destiny of Nations. 

gratulate (grat'fl-lftt), V. ; pret. and pp. gratu- 
luted, ppr. gratulating. [< L. gratmatus, pp. 
of gratulari (> Sp. Pg. gratular = It. (refl.) gra- 
tular = OF. t/ratuler = G. gratuHrcn as Dan. 
gratuhre = Sw. gratulera), wish one joy, con- 
gratulate, < gratus , pleasing, agreeable : see 
grace, grated. Cf. congratulate.] L trans. 1. 
To congratulate; express joy to or on account 
of. [Now rare.] 

Han, noblest Romans l The most worthy oonsnL 
I gratulate your honour. B. Jenson, Catiline, HI 1. 

Let us haste 

To gratulate his conquest 

Jfaarinpsr, unnatural Combat; IL L 


Sent forth a votoe; and all the sons of God 
Shouted for joy. Oowper, Tail; v. 810. 

2f. To recompense; remunerate. 

I could not choose tat pvotuldfo your honest endea- 
vours with this remembranoe. 

Beywood, Apology for Aotors. 

ILt intrans. To rejoice; express pleasure. 

, She’s sent to me from oouri; 

To gratulate with me. 

B. Jenson, Devil is an km, iv. l. 

gratnlatet (grat'fi-l&t), a. [< L. gratulatus, pp. : 
sec the verb.] Gratifying; to be rejoiced at; 
felicitous. 

Thanks; good friend Eaoalus, tor thy much goodness: 

There’s more behind that i» more gratulate. 

Shah., M. for M., v. l. 

gratulation (grat-q-tf'shqn), n. [» G. Dan. 
Bw. gratulation, < OF. gratulation, gratulacion 
as Bp. gratulacion as Pg. gratulaq&o as It. grata- 
lactone ; < L. gratulaHo(n-),< gratulari , wish one 
joy: see gratulate.] 1. The act of gratulating 
or felicitating; congratulation. 

A diffusive harangue of praise and gratulation. 

Bacon, Physical Pablea IL, KxpL 

2. Gratified feeling; the sense Of gratification ; 
rejoicing. 

If your Majesty come to the city of London ever to often, 
what gratulation, what joy, what oonoourse of people is 
there to be seen. Strype, Grindal, IL 

Gratulation Is the feeling of which congratulation is the 
expression. C. Herder, Mind, X. 16. 

gratulatory (grat^-lft-ts-ri), a. [= OF. grata- 
latoire as Bp. Pg. It. gratulatorio, < LL. gratula 
tortus, < L. gratuiator, one who gratulatejL < 
gratulari , wish one joy: see gratulate.] 1. Ex- 
pressing gratulation; congratulatory. 

That worthy poet John Lydgate, Monke of Burls; deoil- 
ing the speeches for such gratulatory triumphs as were 
made at her entrance into London. 

Speed, Hen. VL, IX. xvt f 88. 

2f. Expressing gratitude or thanks. 

They mako a gratulatory oration unto God, for that he 
has been pleased to assist and accept their aervioee. 

L. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 125. 

gratulet, V. t. or i . [< OF. gratulerA L. grata- 
lari, wish one joy : see gratulate.] To wish joy 
to; congratulate. 

Where’s oratour Hlggen with his gratuling speech now, 

In all our names? Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, il. 1. 

Graucalug (grA'ka-lus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817, 
but first in Linmeus. 1786), appar. a perversion 
of L. graculus, a jackdaw, graekle : see Gracu- 
lus, etc.] A Cuvierian genus of eampophagine 
birds. Also called Gemepyris and Coradna . 

graunt-merdt, interj. An earlier form of gra- 
mcrcy. Chaucer. 

granwacke, V. See graywaclcc. 

gravamen (gra-vft'men). ».; pi. gravamina 
(-vam'i-nll). tLL., trouble, physical inconve- 
nience, lit. burden, < L. gravare , weigh down, 
load, burden, < gravis, heavy: see grave 3.] 1. 
The burden or chief weight ; that part of an ac- 
cusation which weighs most heavily against the 
accused; the substantial cause of an action at 
law ; ground or burden of complaint in general. 

It is not safe nor charitable to extend the gravamen and 
punishment beyond the Instances the apostles make. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X IL 801. 

I believe that the real gravamen of the charges [against 
Democracy] lies in the habit it has of making itself gen- 
erally disagreeable, by asking the powers that be at the 
most inconvenient moment whether they ere the powers 
that ought to be. Lowell, Democracy. 

2. In the Ch. of Eng., a representation by the 
lower house or Convocation to the upper of 
an existing grievance, disorder, or inconve- 
nience affecting the church. A gravamen, aooom- 
panled byarefonnandnm or resolution embodying action 
intended to remedy the trouble indicated, become* as 
adopted by the honso, an articulns derL If agreed to by 
the upper house (the bouse of bishops); that bouse trans- 
mits it to the Crown and Parliament with a view to its 
becoming law by their action and approvaL 

Under the first of these heads {the right of prese ntati on 
by the lower house of Convocation of their own and the 
choroh’s grievances to the upper house] Bishop Gibson 
Includes the re pr e sen tations made by the clergy, mm the 
very earliest accounts of the proceedings in Convoeatloii, 
by the names of taesmffHi and Beformanda. * 

Genoa Trevor, The Convocations of the Two Provinoes 

[(1882XP.14L 

gnmunentt, a. Same as gravamen. 

Mr. Nevell shall deliver to you a bill of tbeg meemen t e 
of two or three of the fellows most given to good letters. 

Latimer, To Cromwell (lttTX 

gravatt, «. An obsolete form of cravat 
Tie a green 9ravatrmxndMUno^ 

Young Brmjis (Child's Ballad* XL 108). 

grave 1 (grftv), v. t ; pret. aimed, pp. graved or 
graven, ppr, graving. [<uEL graven (pmLgrqf, 
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:a& 

dig, delve, burr, 


08 . 


fan, inscribe, hmrctfat i, burfrj, 

„ (only in comp. fiarabhan, bury, end 
in deriv. grqf, a grave) = OFries. areva, grova 
m D. MLG. LG. graven, dig, drive (in oomp. D. 
MLG. begraven, bury), a OHO. grdban, MHO. 
O. graben, dig, also cut, carve, engrave (0. in* 
comp, eingrmimn, engrave, begraben , bury), as 
Ieel. graf a, dig, also cam, engrave, bury, as Sw. 
i dig (in comp, begrefva, bury). » Dan. 
_ (in comp, ocgrave, bury), = Goth, gra- 
'( In comp, bigraban, surround with a 
trench). The Or. yptyw, scratrii, scrape, graze, 
later draw, write, inscribe (see graphic, gram *, 
grammar , etc.), is supposed to be akin. In the 
sense ‘engrave’ the IS. word has merged with 
F. graver (> D. graveren = Dan. graveye = Sw. 
gravera, engrave) as Sp. grabar m Pg. gravar , 
< ML. gravare , grave, engrave, of Tout, origin, 
and not from the Or. word ; or. engrave 1. The 
Ir. grqf aim, I write, inscribe, scrape, W. crttfu, 
scrape, scratch, are prob. of E. origin. Hence 
fr«w a , q. v.] X. To dig; delve. [Now only 
prov. Eng.] 

Of bodl wente thd bar, without© any wode, 

A heMe grave on the ground many grete eavys. 

AUmmder and Dindimue, L 6. 

And next the shxyne aplt than doth ahe grave. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 678. 

To bury; entomb. 

Hire metynge aholde bee 

Ther [where] kyng Nynus was graven under a tree. 

Chaucer, Good Women, h 785. 

In that Feld ben many Tombca of Criatene Men ; for 
there ben nuuiye POgrymes graven. 

MandeviUe, Travel* P- 98. 

There'* more gold.— 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you. 

And dltchea grave you all. Shak., T. of A., It. & 

8 . To out or incise, as letters or figures, on 
stone or other hard substance with an edged 
or pointed tool; engrave. 

Thou ahalt take two onyx atone*, and grave on them the 
names of the children of Israel. Ex. xxvlii. 9. 

Sword* grave no name on the long-memuried rock 

But moaa shall hide it; Lowell, Voyage to Vlnland. 

4. To carve ; sculpture ; form or shape by cut- 
ting with a tool: as, to grave an image. 

And [they] graueden a great© aton a God aa it were, 

I-oorue [carved] after a Kyng full craftle of work. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. E. T. S.X 1. 500. 

Thou ahalt not make unto thoe any graven Image. 

Ex. xx. 4. 

6 f. To make on impression upon; impress 
deeply. 

For ay with gold men may the herte grave 
Of hym that aet la upon coveitiso. 

Chaucer, Troll tu, hr. 1877. 

grave 3 (gr&v), n. [< ME. grave , grafe 
’ * , the nom. graf producing E. dial. 

see graft), < AS. graft, graf (dat. grafe, 
\ a grave, also a trench (= 08. graf = 
. gref= D.grafu MLG. LG. grqf, MLG. 
also grave = OHG. grab , MHO. grap, G. grab, 
neut., a grave, = loel. griff, fora., a pit, nolo, 
also a grave, as Sw. graf = Dan. grav, a grave, 
as Goth, graba, fern., a trench), < graf an (= 
Goth, graimn, etc.), dig: see grave 1 , r.l 1, An 
excavation in the earth, now especially one in 
which a dead body is or is to be buried ; a place 
for the interment of u corpse; hence, a tomb; 
a sepulcher. 

Whanne y am deed A leid In grave, 

Thor la no thing thanne that aauoth me 
But good or yuel that y do haue. 

Hymne to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.X p. 85. 

In my grave which I have digged for me in the land of 
Canaan, there ahalt thou bury mo. Gen. L 6. 

The path* of glory lead but to the grave. Gray, Elegy. 

9. Figuratively, any scene or occasion of utter 
low, extinction, or disappearance: as, specula- 
tion is the grave of many fortunes. 

But slav*nr !— Virtue dread* It aa her grave:— 
Patience itself la meanneaa in a slave. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 168. 

8 . Sometimes, in the authorized version of the 
Old Testament, the abode of the dead; Hades. 
In the revleed version the original Hebrew word Sheol la 
•ubetttuted In aorae place* ; in others the old rendering 
is retained, with Sheol in the margin: and in Back. xxxL 
15 hell la need lnatead of the grave. See belli. 


\ eeenehoSy m 

gtveme a oreeptagtnThe 

• H. KimgeUy, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxxL 

Draw 8 (grftv), a. and it. [< F. grave m* Bp. Pg. 
It grave , < L gravis , heavy, weighty, deep, low, 
important, serious, etc., sb Qtr.Japix, heavy (see 
barometer, barytone , etc.), = Skt guru, heavy, 
important (see guru), 33 Goth, kaurs, heavy, 
burdensome. Hence (from L. gravis) ult. gravi- 
ty, gravous , grief, grieve 1 , aggravate, aggredge, 
aggrieve, a to.] La. If. Having weight; heavy; 
ponderous. 

HI* shield grave and great Chapman. 

9. Solemn; sober; serious: opposed to light or 
jovidl: as, a man of a grave deportment 

They were aged and grave men, and of much wlaedome 
and experience In th* affaire* of the world. 

Pvttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 6. 

They [the Arabs] sometimes, like the Italian* employed 
verae aa the vehicle of instruction In grave and recondite 
sciences. PreeooU, Ford, and Isa., L 8. 

With an aspect grave almost to sadness, ... he ad- 
dressed the two houses. Bancroft, Ulst Const, 11. 868. 

8 . Plain ; not gay or showy: as, grave colors. 
Grave clothes make dunces aeeine great olarkea. 

Cotgrave. 

Ah, think not, mistress ! more true dnlnesa lies 
In Folly's cap than Wisdom's grave disguise. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 84a 

4. Important; momontous; weighty; having 
serious import. 

The sum of money which 1 promised 
. . . to hla holiness, 

For clothing me in these grave ornaments [a cardinal's 
habit]. Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 1. 

Tract It la a grate power. Bat what la all government 
bnt the exerdse of grave powers? 

W. Phillipe, Speeches, p. 178. 

Grave error la involved In tliu current notion of the 
present day, that no moral responsibility attaches to the 
result [of dnpttoal inquiry; 

H. N. Owenham, Short Studies, p. 276. 

6 . In acoustics, deep; low in pitch: opposed to 
acute. — Grave aooent. Bee accent— Grave harmon- 
ic. See harmonic.— QrnfS movement, in miunc, a slow ur 
solemn movement «Byn. 2. Grave, Scriou*, Solemn ; staid, 
sage, sedate, thoughtful, demure. The first three words 
have considerable range of meaning. Serum* may express 
the mood, look, manner, etc., that are natural when meu 
are not in the opposite or gay and jocular mood. Grave 
generally goes beyond this, implying an especial serious- 
ness, with perhaps ©special reason fur it Solemn, start- 
ing from the Idea of religious, covers anything that in- 
cludes the idea of impressiveness or awe : aa, a solemn 
appeal Bee softer. 

On him fell, 

Altho' a grave and staid God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus Inactive, doubt and gloom. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

Mo childish play 

To me was pleasing ; all my mind waa aet 
Serume to learn and know, and thence to d* 

What might be public good Milton, P. B., i 808. 


gravel 

is unrelated, ifiiless it stands for *grtfa: sea 
greeted, rwreO A count; a prefect; in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries — (a) formerly, 
a person holding some executive or judicial of- 
fice: usually iu composition with a distinctive 
term, as landgrave , margrave (ft mark-grave), bur- 
grave burg-grave), dike-grave, etc.; ( 6 ) now 
merely a title of rauk or honor. 

Upon ftt. Thomas's day, the palsgrave and grave Maurioe 
were elected knights of tlio garter. 

tinker, Chronicle* an. 1618. 

grave 6 (gril've), a. [It., heavy, alow, grave: 
see grow 8 .] In music, slow; solemn: noting 
passages to be so rendered. 

grave-clothes (gr&v'kloTiiz), n.pl. The clothes 
or dress in which a dead body is interred ; cere- 
ments, in the wider Meuse. [Aa used in John 
xi. 44 , properly cerements in the restricted sense. 
See cerement.] 

Like a ghoat he Beam’d whoso graveelathee wore unbound. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. xl. 2 U 

grave-digger (grfiv'dig'Gr), w. 1 . One whose 
occupation is tlio digging of graves. — 9. A bee- 
tle of the genus Necrojihorus : so called from its 
habit of burying dead bodies. Also named sex- 
ton. See cut under burging-beetlr. — 3. A dig- 
ger-wasp, as of the genus fipliex, which digs 
holes iu the elay for its eggs, with which It 
deposits a store of disabled caterpillars and 
spiders, to serve as food for the grub when 
hatehea. [Jamaica.] 

gravedo (giw-v©'d 6 ), «. [L., catarrh, cold in 
the head, lit. heaviness, < gravis, heavy: see 
gram#.’] In mod., catarrh of the upper air-pas- 
sages; coryza. 

gravel (grav'd), n. [< ME. gravel, gravelle. < 
OF. gravels, gravelle, grtwellc, gravel (F. gravelle, 
in pathology), = Pr. gravel, gravel, equiv. to OF. 
gravier, F. grader, gravel (in both senses), < 
OF. grave, grew , gravel, sand, F. gi b ve, a sandy 
beach ; nrob. of Celtic origin : cf. Bret, grouan , 
gravel. Corn, grow, gravel, sand, W. gi'o. pebbles. 
Cf. also Skt. graven, a Htone, rock. | 1. Coarse 
sand ; a mass of pebbles or of pebbles and sand 
mixed; stone in amaMS of small irregular frag- 
ments. — 9. Specifically, in geol., tbe rolled and 
water-worn material formed from fragments 
of rock under the combined influence of atmo- 
spheric agencies and currontH of water. Moat 
(travel ooiialata In largo jiart of pebbles of quarts and crys- 
talline rock, mixed with sand in which quarts greatly pre- 
dominate*, because quarts forma a large part of the moat 
widely distributed rooks of the earth a orust, and la not 
subject to any ohemioa! change, not ducompovlng like 
feldspar and mica, hut lwlni^onl^ broken up mto smaller 


and smaller fragments ; so t 


icrc may be In the same 
' she, from that of 


dat. 


Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'auage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts * 

Milton, P. L., L 567. 

II. n. The grave accent; also, the sign of 
the grave accent («). 

grave 8 (gr&v), v. t. : pret. and pp. graved, ppr. 
graving. [< grave*, a.] In music, to render 
grave, as a note or tone. [Bare.] 
grave* (grav), v. t. ; pret. and pp. graved, ppr. 
graving. [More correctly greave; < graves l , 
q. v.] To clean (a ship’s bottom') by burning 
or scraping off seaweeds, barnacles, etc., and 
paying it over with pitch. 

Southward of Celebes is situated a little Hand, where 
Sir Francis Drake graued his shlpne. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 588. 

Having reached the brink of the lake, he found there a 
little boat made of fat beef, and well graved with suet 
O’Curry , Anc. Ir., II. xxllL 

grave 6 (gr&v), n. r< MD. grave, graef. D. graaf 
sb OFries. griva, NFries. greafa ss MLG. grive, 
grdve , IjG. greve , grdve, grebe (cf. Icel. greifl ss 
Sw. grefve — Dan. greve, < LG. ; and see greevc 1 ) 
ss OHG. *grajjd, grdvo, krdrjo, krdvo, gardbo, 
gerdbo, MH Q. grdve, grwve, G. graf (ML. grafio , 
grav to, graphw), a count, prefect, governor, 
overseer (iu OHG. alHO a surgeon) : a name ap- 
plied to various executive and judicial officers, 
and Inter as a title of rank; origin uncertain, Bm dl that washing 
the forms beiug indeterminate and their rela- able. lineye. Brit. 

tion to tho equiv. AS. gerefn (> B. reevel) doubt- gravel (grav'el), e. t. ; pret. and pp. graveled or 
ful. In one view, tho won! is derived from a lost — •' x * 


bed components of the gravel of every 

the boulder several feet In diameter down to the grain of 
sand not so large as a pin’s head. 

A well©, where of the springes wore felro and the water 
clere, and the graved so Ielre that It semed of fyn alluer. 

Mrrhn (E. E. T. B.X it 80S. 

And he schal gad re hem into Irate) whoa noumbre la 
as the gravel of the see. Rev. xx. 8. 

I wind about, and In and out, . . . 

With many a silvery waterbreak. 

Above tlio gulden gravel. 

Tennyeon, The Brook. 

3. In pathol., small concretions or calculi re- 
sembling sand or gravel which form in the kld- 
neys, pass along the ureters to tlio bladder, and 
are expelled with the urine ; the disease or mor- 
bid state characterized by such concretions. 

Catarrhs, loads o' grand In the back, lethargies. 

Shot., T. and C., v. L 

4. In brewing, the appearance of yeast-cells 
swimming in clear beer in the form of fine 
gravel. 

It Is a IhuI slim If the beer, on account of venr fine sub- 
stances suNiwnded In !t> la not transparent, when It has 
an appoarancu as If a veil was drawn over It, when no 
" gravel " can bo perceived. 

Thawnng, Veer (tranaX p. 596. 
demented gravel Bee cement. — High gravels, grav- 
els of Tertiary age, occupying the beds of ancient rivers, 
and left by the erosion of the present streams high above 
the dotrltal material of recent age. [California, U. 8.] 

It was not long before it was discovered that the so- 
called high gravel* — that 1% the dotrltal deposits of Ter- 
contained mid, although the quantity was so 
it in the ordinary way was not profit- 


They spend their days In wealth, end In a moment go 
" i [revved version, **go down to Sheol *1. 


down fo the proas [n 


So mn ran 

arSEur fro 
■notation < 


JobxxL 18 . 


wslktaf ovarqno’s g 


p gm an oldTsupersUtiou 

ton of shivering or creeping of the flesh is an amen 

of approaching death. 

Mias (sbuddertngX Lord, there’s eomebody walking over 
Swift, Polite ConvenaSon, L 


verb represented by a deriv. in Goth. 
gagreifts, a command; in another, the Teut. 
forms are derived, through the ML. graphio , iu 
the lit. sense ‘a writer,’ hence ‘a notary, public 
officer,’ etc., like ML. graphiarius, F. greffler, a 
notary (see graft*, greffler), from Gr. ypfyttv, 
write (see grave 1 , graphic) ; and other deriva- 
tions are suggested. In any case, the AS. gertfa 


gravel (grav'ei), v. t. ; pret. and pp. graved 
gravelled, ppr. graveling or gravelling. [< ( 
el, n.] 1 . To cover with gravel: fill or Ouum 
with gravel: as, to gravel a walk; to gravel a 
fountain. 

O thou, the fountain of whose better pert 
Is eerth'd end graveU'd up with vein aeslro. 

Quark*. Emblems, L 7. 

To bury. HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. To 


cause to stick in gravel or sand. 




gravel 

William the Conqueror, when be traded this liland, 
rlianoed at hie arrival to be gravelled ; and one of hie feet 
etuuk eo feet In the aaud that he fell to the ground. 

Camden. 

llenco — 4. To bring to a standstill 
perplexity; embarrass; puzzle; nonplus. 

Any labor may lie none grauaUd, it a man trnat alwaies 
to hie own singular wltte. 

A wham, The Scholemaeter, ]>. 41. 
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The hotter, which waa more remote ham the leather, 
was yellow and aomethlng growolew^ret jt jvm e edlbl< ^ 

[< HE. graver , grafer , gra- 
carver, 

_ , digger, a> 

Sw. grtifvare = Dan. graver L sexton), < gratae. 


IUJU. wmm, 

Camden. gr ft V6r (gr&'vto), n. [< HE. graver, graf 
through ftp* < AS. gnefere, grafere , a graver, 
engraver (*b D. graver m G. graber. dl| 


„ „ „ r , OvAIr 

grave, carve : see grave L Of. F. graveur 

Ei« m I min. own hop* and ^ &. gnww.r = Bw. Dan, 8f. grata- 

rffcrf III mine own conceit*. dor =:Pg. gravador), engraver ; from the corns- 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, hod. sponding verb.] . 1. One who carves or on- 
The w incut doctor i* gravelled by the inquisitiveness of graves ; one whose profession it is to cut letters 


a child. JSmermm, Essays, Jat scr., p. 290. 

6. To hurt the foot of, as a horse, by the lodg- 
ing of gravel under the shoe, 
graveltss (grav'les), a. [< grave* 4 -less.] 

Without a grave or tomb ; un buried. 

My brave Egyptian* all . . . 

Lie grandee*, Shah., A. and C., ill 1L 

liveliness, n. Bee gravcll wees, 
graveling (grav'el-ing), w. [Cf. OF. grarcle, a 
miuuow. J The parr or young Huimon. Thomp- 
sim. Also gravelling, grarchv. [laical, Irish.] 
gravel-laspring (grav # el - las * pring), n. The 
smolt or young saltnou of the first year. [Lo- 
cal, Etig.J 

gravelliness, graveliness (grav'el-i-noH), n. 
r< gravelly , gravely'*, 4 -ness.] Tho state of be- 
ing gravelly, or of abounding with gravel, 
gravelling, «. See graveling. 

"" [< ME. 0rcit>- 

Jy 1 or -y 1 .] 
consisting of gravel: 

as, a gravelly soil! 

Stately large Walk*, green and gravelly. 

Howell, Letters, 1 11.8. 

Gravelly stream* that carried down 
The golden Hand from cave* unknown 

William Home, Earthly Paradise, 1IL 160. 

gravel-mine (grav'el-imn), n. In mining, a 
name frequently given to workings or washuigH 
for gold In auriferouH gravel; a placer-mine : 
more properly applied to deep deposits of Ter- ... 

Mary gravel where worked by the hydraulic 0,1 » «rlK« having lu planoMow a marginal rim. 
motliod grave-robber (grav'rol)'<>r), n. One who roh* 

a grave ; a resurrectionist, 
graveryt (grfi'v6r-i), n. L< graved 4 -cry.] The 
process of engraving or carving ; engraving. 


or figures in metal, stone, or .other hard mate- 
rial : formerly applied also to a sculptor. 

What 1 formerly presented you In writing, having . . . 
now somewhat dressed by the help of the Graver and the 
Printer. B. Knot (Arber i Eng. Garner, I. 826). 

Just like a marble atotue did he stand 
Cut by some skilful grave?* artful hand. 

Cowley, l*yramus and Thiabe. 

2. A tool used 
for « 
a burin; 
a sculptors’ 
chisel. 

What figure of a 
body waa Lysippus 
ever able to forme 
with hisprowr, or 
Apelles to paint 
with Ills penclll, as 
the comedy to life 
expresseth so 
many and various 
affections of the 
minde? 

Ji. Jonson. Dts- 
[coveries. 

The toilsome hours in dlff’rent labour wilder 
Borne work the file, and some the graver guide. 

Gay, Tho Fan. 

3. An instrument used for turning iron after 
it has been roughed out by the neel-tool. — 

4. A shaver, a tool wherewith “bowyers use to 
shave bows.” Baret. Alvearie, 1 5H0.— Bent gra- 
ver, a graver with a blade shaped so that it can be used 
oil a surface having Its plane ltelow a marginal lira. 



gmvmxd A. warttegrerw; 

an inclosure lor the interment of the dead: a 
cemetery. 

gravlc (grav'ik), a , (Jrreg. < L. gravis, heavy 
(see grave*), 4 4c.] Pertaining to or causing 
gravitation: as, gravic forces; gravis attrac- 
tion. [Bare.] 

gravid (grav'id), a. f < L. gravidas, pregnant. 
< gravis, heavy, burdened: gee prof* 8 .] If. 
Burdened; laden; made heavy. 

• The gracious king; 

To ease and crown their gravid piety, 

Grants their request by his assenting eye. 

J. Beaumont, Psychs, n 

2. Being with child; pregnant. 

The gravid female [camel] carries her young for nearly 
eleven months. JSneye. BnL, IV. 781 

gravidate (grav'i-d*t), v. I [< L. gravidatus, 
pp. of gravtdarc, burden, impregnate, < gravi- 
das, pregnant: see gravid .] To make gravid. 
[Rare.] 

Her womb la said to bear him (blessed Is the womb that 
bare theel to have been gravidated, or great with child 
Barrow, Walks, XL sdv. 

gravitation (grav-i-dft'sbgn), n. [= Pg. pro- 
vidagdo as It. gravidosione ; as gravida ' 


Wood -engraven* Tools, 
ordinary graver , ft, lint-tool or liner , C, 
lozengn-g raver. 


late + -ion.] 

Same as gravidity, [Rare.] 
gravidity (grfi-vid'l-tl), n. [< L. gravidita(U)s, 
pregnancy, < gravulus, pregnant : see gravid,"] 
The act of gravidatiug or making pregnant, or 
the state or being pregnant ; pregnancy ; im- 
pregnation. [Rare.] 

The signs of gravUlity and obstructions are hard to be 
distinguished in the beginning. Arbothnot, On Diet, xhr« 

Gravigrada (gra-vig'nv-dtt), n. pi, [NL., pi. 
of gravigradm ; see gravtgratle, J One of two 
groups, the other being Tardigrada , into which 
the Phytophaga , or vegetable-eating edentates, 
have been divided. 

Tho Gravigrada are, for the most part, like the Bloths, 
lerican forms, but they are entirely extinct . . . 

Mylodon, Mega- 


Bouth American forma but they are entirely extinot. 
The great extinot animals Met “ 
lonyx, etc., . . . belong to thi 


gravelOHSt, a. [ME. gramloue, < gravel + -ou^.] 
Bame as gravelly. 

Sondy clcy graveloue thai lotlio. 

J’alladiuM, HuHlamdrie (E. E. T. H.X p. 88. 

gravel-pit (gmv'el-pit), n. [= ME. gravel- 
pyltc : < gravel + pit 1.] A pit from which 
gravel is dug. 

Walking through the Tarku we saw hundreds of people 
listening at the yrarrll-pit*, and to and agoino in the 
Parke to hear the guns [in the North Beal. 

Pejfg*, Diary, June 4, 1666. 

gravel-plant (grav'ol-plnnt), n. A local name 
of the trailing arbutus, JCptga a rvpnut. 
gravelroot (grav'cl-rbt), n. 1. Tho joo-pye 
weed or trumpetwotul of the United Btutos, nu- 
patorium purjiurcum , a tall and stout composite 
with whorlod leaves and purplish fiowers. Its 
root is used as a domestic remedy in various 
ailments of the urinary organs. — 2. The horse- 
balm or richweed, (mlineoma Canada me. 
gravel-stone (grav'el-Hton>, w. In palhol one 
of the small concretions constituting gntvel. 
gravely 1 (griiv'li), adv. [< graiw* + -///-.] In 
a grave manner; soberly; seriously. 


Neither shall yon hear of nay piece either of plcturo or 
gravery and embossing, that came out of a servile band. 

Holland. 

graveB 1 , greaves (gTavz, grevz), w. pi. [Prob. 
of Bo ami. origin. Cf . Bw. grefvar = OBw. gref- 
war, dirt, Bw. dial, grevar , pi., = Dan. grever sa 
MIjO. greve, grive, LG. grove = OIIG. griupo, 
griehOfMllOt. griubc , griebe , G. griehe , grief e, the 
refuse of tallow, lard, fat, etc. ; appar. connecttul 
with AS. gredfa (only in two glosses, spelled 
greoua), a pot (L. olla). Cf. gravy.] The refuse 
parts of unimul fat gathered from the melting- 
pots and made up into cakes for dogs’ meat, 
in Great Britain such cakes aro called crack- 
lings, and the material is often called scraps. 

Grave* (which are the sediment of tallow melted for 
the milking of candles), ent Into pieces, are an excellent 
'-baft for Barbel, etc. 


Uuatey, Ana L Vert, p. 288. 

gravigrade (grav'i-grftd), a. and n. [< NL. 
gravigradm , < L. gravis , heavy, 4- gradt , walk, 
step: see grade * . J I, a. Walking with heavy 
stops; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Gravigrada. 

II. ». An animal that walks heavily; specifi- 
cally, one of the Gravigrada . 
gravimeter (gra-vim'e-t6r), n. [= F. gravimb - 
ire; < L. gravis , heavy, + metrum, measure. 
Cf. barometer.] 1. An instrument for deter- 
mining the specific gravities of bodies, whether 
liquid or solid. Bee hydrometer . — 2. An instru- 
ment for measuring the force of gravity against 
some elastic force. There have been many at- 
tempts to construct such instruments, but none 
has neen successful. 


ground-h 


J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 168, note. 


A farmer In Surrey used grave* from the Tallow-Chand- 
lers, with very great success on a sandy soil. 

A. Hunter, Geoiglcal Essays, VI. 220. 


The envoy gravely told them that he would put It out /'trm.v) « rp < Pnini^i do Oravea n 

ol tho luan’a ptiwwto vttuud tlio law. a wcond tluif, nnd 

An important class of Bordeaux wines of tho 
Gironae district, including such red wineB as 


gave immediate orders for his execution. 

T. Vagan, On tlio Passion^ 1., note IV. 

The domestic fool stood beside him, archly sad, or grave- 
ly mirthful, as his master willed. 

. I. D leraeli, Amen, of LIL, I 88. 

gravely 2 , ri. Bee gravelly. 
gravemente (gi^va-mwr ' te), <Mlv. [It. , < grave , 
grave, low, + -rntmte, adv. term., orig. abl. of 
L. men ( 1- )s, mind. ] In music, with a depressed 
tone; solemnly. 

graven (gm'vn). A past participle of grave 1 . 
gravendSS (gr&v'nes), v. The state or quality 
of being grave ; soriousness; sobriety of beha- 


the ChAteau Margaux, Chateau Laffitte, aud 
Chateau La Tour, and, among the white wines, 
tho Sautomes. — 2. A general commercial name 
for white Bordeaux wines of second or third 
quality of the Gironde district on the left bank 
of tho Garonne. These wines are usually some- 
what sweet, and admit of being kept a long 
time. 

Graves’s disease. Same as exovhthaltoic goiter 
(which see, under exoj)hthalmiC). 


vior; gravity of manners or discourse; impor- gravestone (grav'stdn), n . [< ME. gravestone 

A _1 (= D. grafstven as G. grabstmn ss Sw. grafsten 

sa Dan. gravsten ) ; < grave 2 4 stone.] A stone 
laid over a grave, or erected near it (commonly 
at its head), in memory of the dead. 

Tlmon is dead ; . . . 

And ou his gravestone this lnaoulpture. 

Shak., T.of A.,v.a 

gravett, n. [Appar. < grave * 4 -et.] A grave 
person ; one of weight. Davies . 

In this blooddye riot they Boom graurt haplvc beholding 
Of geoson pletee, doo throng ana greedelye listen. 

Btanihuret, Mat Id, I. m 

Gravett level. Same as dumpy4evel 


tance; solenmity 

Youth no lets becomes 
The light and careless livery that It wears 
Than settled two his sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and gravmm. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 

graveolencet (grav'p-o-lens), w. [= Vg.gra- 
•veolencia : see grat'eolcnt.] A strong and offen- 
sive smell. Bailey, 1731. 
graveolentt (grav 7 $-o-lent), a . [sa It. graveo - 
lente, < L. grai'eolen(t-)s, also, separately, grave 
olen(t-)8, Btrong-smelliiig, < gravis, heavy, 4 
olen(t-)s, ppr. of Mere, smell.] Emitting a strong 
and offensive smell; fetid. 


method of analyzing compound bodies by de- 
composing them and finding the weight of their 

elements: opposed to volumetric Oravlmetrlo 

density of gunpowder. See density. 

gravimetrical (grav-i-met'ri-kal), a. [< gravi- 
metric 4 -al] Bame as gravimetric. 

The gravimetrical method together with qualitative 
analysis appears to be lietter suited to the estimation of 
the quantttyuf albumen contained in a given sample. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 78. 

gr&vimetrlcally (grav-i-met'ri-kal-i), adv. 
By means of a gravimeter; as regards mea- 
surement by weight. 

The tinctorial power of many colouring matters Is so 
great as to render them distinctly appreciable to the eye 
when their amount is fSr too minute to be detected gravi- 
metrically, if. FranHand , Exper. in Chemistry, p. 66k 

graving 1 (gra'ving), n. [< ME. gravynge; ver- 
bal n. of grave*, r.j If. The act of laying in a 
grave ; burial. 

Sen thy body beryed shilbe, 

This mirre wiu I glffe to thi gra uyna. 

York Piety*, p. 186. 

2. The act of engraving, or of cutting lines or 
figures in metal, stone, wood, etc.-— Sf. That 
which is graved or carved; an engraving. 

Skilful to work In gold, . . • also to grave any manner 
of graving, and to find out every device which shall be 
pat to him. 2Chron.IL 14. 

4. Inscription or impression, as upon the mind 
or heart [Rare.] 

Former yreetngs . . . upon their souls. EObonBasdike. 

graving 2 (gra'ving), n. [Verbal n. of gravel, 
v.] The aet of cleaning a ship’s bottom by 
scraping, burning, etc. 

graving-dock (grd'ving-dok), n. See doe**. 



gr»ving-pi*» (grfi'ving-pfis), *. I nohip-tmtii- 
tog, a piece of wood inserted to supply the 
defects of another piece. Also called graven- 
piece, 

gravitate (grav'I-tAt), v. i.i pret. wad pp. gravi- 
tated, ppr. gravitating. [C NL. *gravUatus, pp. 
of yravitare (> It. gravitare m Sp. Pg. gravitar 
as F. graviter. gravitate), < L. gnmita{y)8, hea- 
viness, gravity: see gravity.] 1. To he affect- 
ed by gravitation; yield to the force of grav- 
ity; tend toward the lowest level attainable, as 
a rock loosened from a mountain. 


It Is still extremely doubtful whether the medium of 
light and electricity is % gravitating substance; though it 
Is oartalnly material and naa mass. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, cxlv. 

Hence— 8. To be strongly attracted; have a 
natural tendency toward a certain point or 
object. 

The goods which belong to you gravitate to you, and 
need not be pursued with pains and cost. 

Jsmeroun, Essays, 1st ser., p. 28ft. 

The colossal weight of national selfishness gravitate* 
naturally to Toryism. Lecty, Eng. lu 18th Cent., ill. 

gravitation (grav-i-t&'sh#n), ». [as D. gravi- 
tatie =s G. Dan. 8w. gravitation = F. gravita- 
tion a= Sp. gravitation ss Pg. gravitagSo = It. 
gravitaeione 9 < NL. *gravitaUoCn-) 9 < *gravitarr 9 
gravitate: see gravitate .] 1. The act of gravi- 
tating or tending toward a center of attrac- 
tion.— 8. That attraction between bodies, or 
that acceleration of one toward another, of 
which the fall of heavy bodies to the earth is 
an instance. See gravity, 1. Gravitation can be 
neither produced nor destroyed : it acts equally between 
all pairs of bodies, the force being directly proportional 
to the product of their masses and inversely as tho dls- 
tance between their centers of gravity; it is neither hin- 
dered nor strengthened by any intervening medium ; it 
occupies no time in its traiiMnissiou ; aud the amount of 
it Is such that a particle distant one centimeter from an 
attracting gram of matter would by the action of gravity 
tion alone, were no other force present, fall into the center 
of attraction in 40 minute* and 20 seconds. Inasmuch as 
the masses of bodies can be measured otherwise than by 
their woights, namely, by their relative momentums un- 
der a given velocity, it follows that the modulus qj f gram • 
latum, or the amount by which the unit mass attracts a 
particle at the unit distance, which is invarlableLhest dis- 
tinguishes gravitation from every other force. The lawB 
of the attraction of gravitation were demonstrated by Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1687. 

The most considerable phasnoraonon belonging to ter- 
restrial bodies is the general action of gravitation, whore- 
by all known bodies In the vicinity of the Earth do tend 
and press towards Its centre. Bentley, Sermons, vii. 

It is by virtue of gravitation that matter possesses 
weight; for the weight of any tiling is the expression of 
the force with which it tends towards the earth. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature, p. 22. 

3. In philol., the tendency of Bound* and syl- 
lable** having tittle or no stress to become 
merged in the accented syllable, or to fall 
away entirely ; the absorption of weaker ele- 
ments. [Rare.] — 4. Figuratively, a prevail- 
ing tendency of mental or social forces or ac- 
tivities toward some particular point or result. 
—Attraction of gravitation. Same ^gravitation, 2.— 
Gravitation constant see constant, ».— Gravitation 
measure of foroe. Seo the extract 

It Is sometimes convenient to compare forces with the 
weight of a body, and to speak of a force of so many pounds 
weight or grammes weight. This is called gravitation 
measure. Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, xl vii. 

Modulus of gravitation, see def. 2.— Terrestrial 
gravitation, gravitation toward the earth.— Universal 
gravitation, the gravitation of all bodies in the universe 
toward one another. 

gravitational (grav-i-tft'shpn-al), a. [< gravi- 
tation + -of.] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
gravitation. 

Either the lunar theory Is in some degree mathemati- 
cally incomplete, and fails to represent accurately the 
gravitational action of tho earth and sun, and other known 
heavenly bodies, upon her movements ; or some unknown 
foroe other than the gravitational attractions of these 
bodies is operating in the ease. Science, IV. 194. 

gravitationally (grav-l-tS'shon-al-i), adv. By 
gravitation, or in the manner of gravitation. 

The sun’s initial heat was generated by the collision of 
pieces of matter gravitationally attracted together from 
distant space. Sir W. Thomson, Pop. Set Mo., XXXI. 20. 

graritathre (grav'i-tfc-tiv), a. [< gravitate + 
-ire.] Of, pertaining to, or caused by gravita- 
tion: gravitating or tending to gravitate, 
gravity (grav'Ul), n.; pi. gratiHee (-tis). [* 
G. gravitat ax Dan. Sw. gravitet 9 < F. gravity = 
Sp. f mvidadj gravedad ss Pg. gravidade ss It. 
gravity < L. grmita(t-)8, weight, heaviness, 
prefigure, < gravis , heavy: see grave*.] 1 . 
Weight, as contradistinguished from mass; 
preouely, the downward acceleration of terres- 
trial bodies, due to the gravitation of the earth 
modified by the centrifugal foroe due to its ro- 
tation on its axifi. Tbs amount of this sooahustto n Is 
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about Mfi.1 Inches (078 oeotimeters) per second at the sea* 
laval and the equator, while at the polaa It Is 887.1 inches. 
Gravity la a little less on mountains than at the sea-level. 
In the proportion of a diminution of one thousandth pari 
at every two miles of elevation. There are also other 
•tight variations of gravity, from which the figure of the 
geold (which see) can be calculated. Generally speaking, 
gravity Is in excess where the radius vector of the geold 
to In ex c u s e of that of the meau spheroid. (The words 
gravity and gravitation have been more or lees confound- 
ed; but the most careful writers use gravitation for the 
attracting force, and gravity fur the terrestrial phenome- 
non of weight or downward acceleration which has for Its 
two components the gravitation and the centrifugal force. 
The oentrlfugti foroe at the equator is *4.* of gravity. 
It Is everywhere exerted in the plane of the meridian at 
right angles to the direction of the celestial pole. The 
direction of gravitation in middle latitudes la inclined 
about ir.fi to the radius of the earth. 

None need a guide, by sure attraction led, 

And strong impulsive gravity of head. 

Pope, Dunclad, iv. 76.J 

8. Solemnity of deiiortment or character ; so- 
dateneBS of demeanor; seriousness. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renowned. Dryden. 

When Che French stage came to be reformed by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, those long harangues were Introduced to 
comply with the gravity of a churchman 

Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

His witticisms, and his tables of figures, constitute tho 
only parts of his work which can be perused with perfect 
gravity, Macaulay, Sadler b Ref. Refuted. 

We listen in public with the gravity of augurs to what 
we smile at when we meet a brother adept. 

ImwcU, Among my books, 1st ser., p. 879. 

3. Importance; significance ; dignity. 

Length therefore is a thing which the granitic and 

weight of such actions Iprayerj doth require. 

Hunker, Ecolos. Polity, V. 

They derive an Importance from . . . thoprartty of the 
place where they were uttered. Burke. 

4. In aoou8tic8 9 the state of being low in pitch : 
opposed to acuteness — Acceleration of gravity. 
See acceleration (ft).— Center of gravity. Hoe center*. 
— Gravity oaUL or gravity battery, in (foci, see <*#,8. 
—Line Or direction Of gravity, the line drawn through 
the center of gravity of a body in the direction iu which 
gravity tends to move it; the line along which the cen- 
ter of gravity would begin to fall if the body were free. 
— Bpeclflo gravity, the ratio of the weight of a given 
bulk of any substance to that of a standard substance. 
Tho substance taken aa tho standard is water fur solids 
and liquids, sir or hydrogen for gases. Tim weights of 
bodies being proportional to their lmiHses, It follows that 
the specific gravity of a body is equivalent to its relative 
density, and the term density has nearly displaced ttpeoij to 
gravity In scientific works. As long as the term specific 
gravity was in use, water at 62* F. was taken as the stan- 
dard iu England ; when the term density is used, water 
at IU maximum density (4" C. or 89.2° F.) is the standard. 
If great accuracy is required, corrections must be made 
for temperature and for the buoyancy of the air. Thus, if 
we take equal bulks of water, silver, and platinum, and 
weigh them, the silver will be found to lie fa ft times and 
the platinum 21.4 times heavier than tho water ; and reck- 
oning the specific gravity of water aa unity, the specific 
gravity of sliver is said to be 10.ft, and that of platinum 
21.4. A common method of obtaining tho specific gravity 
of solids Is to weigh the body In air, then in pure distilled 
water, and divide the weight in air by the Ions of weight 
in water, the result being tho specific 1 gravity of the body. 
There are, however, nnmerous ofchfcr ways of obtaining this 
relation, aa by the use of the pycnometer, the hydrometer 
(which see); etc. See gravity-eolation. 

f of a body is the ratio of IU density 
1 ", substance, generally water. 

Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 82. 

Specific-gravity beads or bulbs, small hollow spheres, 
usually of glass, used in determining tho specific gravity 
of a liquid. If a number of them, each having IU specific 
gravity marked on It, be thrown tub) the liquid, that one 
which Just floats gives the required specific gravity, the 
others either sinking or floating.— BpeclflO-gravlty bot- 
tle or flask, a pycnometer. 

gravity-railroad (i?nwVti-ral # ro<l),n. A rail- 
road in which the cars move down an inclined 
plane, or a series of inclined planets, under the 
action of gravity alone, such roads are often ar- 
ranged so that the loaded cars in descending pull a train 
of empty cars up to the summit ; or tho empty cars may 
be hauled up t»y steam-power. 

gravity-solution (grav'i-ti-»o-lfi # 8hon), n. A 
solution used by lithologists for separating 
from one another the different minerals of 
which rock* are composed, by taking advantage 
of their differences of specific gravity. The 
method is analogous to the process of ore-dressing, which 
to a separation of minerals differing in spedflo gravity in 
the largo way, the fluid used being water. The essential 
difference, however, Is that the fluid used by the litholo- 
gist is varied in specific gravity, by dilution, to just the 
desired conditions, whDe the water, of course, remains al- 
ways the same when used by the ore -dresser. The Idea 
of using a gravity-solution in lithological reaearch origi- 
nated with Thoufet in 1879. The fluid which he used was 
a solution of the Iodide of mercury in Iodide of potassium, 
having a density of 2.77 at 67* F. Several other solutions 
having a higher spedflo gravity have alnoe that time lioeu 
used. See epecificgrvtity^m gravity. 
gravoust, a . [» Sp. Pg. It. gravoso, < ML. gra- 
V08U8, oqulv. to L. gratia, heavy, weighty, 

S ave : see graved, and cf. grievous.] Weighty; 
portent. 


gray 

And farther the Araayd Lyon desired aa abatinenoe of 
wane to be taken, tyll the two dukes might hsue com- 
munication of grauoue matters ooneernyng the welths of 
botbe these retimes. Hall, Eaw. IV., au. 22. 

Prudent grauoue persona. Hall, Hen. V1L, an. 1. 
gravouslyt, adv. Seriously; by grave consid- 
erations. 

The erle . . . grauoue/ y perswaded the magistrates of 
tho olteea and tounes, and gently aud familiarly vsed and 
traded the vulgaro people. Hall, Heu. IV., an. L 

gravy (gra'vi;, H , ; pi. gravies (-via). [For- 
merly (16th century) spelled greavy, greavie ; < 
ME. grtive (2 syllables); origin uncertain; ap- 
par. orig. an adj., < graves, greaves , the sedi- 
ment or melted tallow : Hoe graves* 9 greaves.] 
The fat and juices that drip from flesh in cook- 
ing; also, these juices made into a dressing for 
the meat when served. 

There are now at fire 

Two bresta of goat : both which, let Law set downs 
Before the man that Wins the dayea renowns, 

With all their fat and greauie. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xvili. 

To stew In one’s own gravyt, to be bathed in sweat. 
Compare to fry in one’s own groom, under groom. 

He relieved us out of our purgatory |a batia and car- 
ried us to our dressing rooms, which gave us much refresh- 
meut after we had been Hewing in our own gravy. 

London Spy (1706), lx. 219. 

gravy-boat (gra'vi-bdt), n. A small deep dish 
for holding gravy or sauoo, especially such a 
dish with a handle at ono end and a long Bpout 
at tho other, tho wholo vessel having an un- 
symmetrical shape; hence, by extension, any 
vessel for holding gravy or sauce, 
gray, grey (gra), a. and n. [I. a. < ME. gray , 
— f, grm, greg, etc., < AH. grc&g = OFries. grB 
_ j. grauuw = M LG. grawc 9 gra 9 grau , LG. grau 
OIIG .gra, MI1G. ora ( grow-), G. grau = Icel. 
grdr = Sw. grd = Dan. gran , gray. Not con- 
nected with G. grtis, a., gray (with ago), grtis 9 
n., an old man (soe grise* 9 grizzle*), nor with Gr. 
y/Ni/oc, old, nor with an old woman. II. n. 
< ME. gray, grey , etc., miniver, grave, grey, a 
badger; from the adj.] I. a. 1. Of a color 
between white nml black, having little or no 
positive color, and ouly moderate luminosity ; 
of the color of black hair which has begun to 
turn white, as seen at some distance. 

Is iib your hounds in ray cellar 
Eating white meal and gray! 
lAftd Randal (A) (Child s Ballads, IL 26). 

Yon gray lines 

That fret tho clouds are uiesaeugers of day. 

Shot., J. C. t IL 1. 

Thus sang tho uncouth swain to tiio oaks and rills, 

While the still utorn wont out with sandals gray. 

MUton, Lyoidaiv 1. 187. 

When life’s Ash-Wednesday comas about, 

And my head’s gray with fires burnt out 

Lowell, To C. F. Bradford. 

8. Having gray hairs; gray-headed. 

u A year houou. a year hence. ’’ 

"wo shall both be gray." 

Tennyoon, The Window, x. 

3. Old; mature: as, gray experience. 

Who pious gathered each tradition gray 
That floats your solitary wastes along. 

Scott, Don Roderick, Int, ft ft. 

Common gray goose. Hue gw*.- Gray antimony, 
■tibnfte.— Gray copper, gray oopper ore. the mineral 
tetrahedrite.— Gray cotton, gray goods. Hee eoMonl.-~ 
Gray crow, gray duck. Hue the nouns.— Gray faloon. 
Bee peregrine, Gray fOX. Hue Ju xl, 1.— Gray PniXfi. 
Bee Francwcan.— Gxuv xoat'f-bcard, grouse, gull, 
hepatlsation. Jay, longmrd, etc. flee the nouns.— 
Gray manganese ore. flame as inanganite.—Qnj 

Hoo mare. -Gray ore, in mining, the common 

per ore, or vitreous snlphid 
the mineralogist— Gffiy 
>pe, rabbit, shark, mapper, snipe, etc. 

Gray oxld. flame as lAack turtZth.- 
raliett- Mooching, ail operation following the 


designation of tln> vitreous cornier ore, or vitreous sulphid 
of oopper; tho chslcocite of t‘ 

nouns. __ 

Gray sour, \nralicu-Ueaching, , 

lime-boll, coiiHlsting in wishing the pieces iu dilate hy- 
The insoluble ** ■ " 


lime-soaps are decom* 
itiullc oxids pres- 
matter is 


4IUIP*UUIi| PUliniDi 

drochloric Held. Tho iimolu 
posed, and the lime is removed, other mei 
ent are dissolved out and tho brown coloring matter to 
loosened. Also called lime-cour. — Gray squirrel, While, 
wolf, etc. flee the nouns. 

IT. a. 1. A gray color or tint; a color having 
little or no distinctive hue (chroma) and only 
moderate luminosity, if only about ft per cent of 
the light is reflected, the surface is called ftiocfc ; If as much 
as fto per cent Is reflected, It Is called white. Pure gray 
has a slightly bluish appearance, owing to contrast with 
tho color of brightness which enters iiieo the senaatlou 
produced by white light A small admixture of red with 
gray light makes the modified gray called ache* qf room. 
A small amount of green light mixed with gray is not nm 
ticed, and if the mixture is placed In Juxtaposition wJtn 
pure gray, the latter looks jnnkisli by contrast; while the 


ormer appears of a neutral tint 


sage green. 

i singularly d . 

gray; If to to quite fight; the result to 


A larger admixture of 
[Hires tie 


admixture 


of violet blue to singularly diqiendent upon the shade of 
- ----- a. ' ahlaograyorfull 





gray 

■ lilac, or may be oven too parole for Wbc, while If the gray 
l» darker a French gray or Mate-gray results, wbleh needs 
the addition of red to give lavender gray, although the 
latter appears bluer than lilac gray. It yellow la mixed 
with gray, the result la a atone gray or dnb gray, or In 
larger admixture a lull drab. All these remarks refer to 


iwrlment. 

Thou must be atrlpt out of thy stately garments ; 

And as thou earnest to me, 

In homely //rap, lnatead of allk and purest pull, 
Now all r*- 1 *■ * * - 
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grayflsh (grA'fisb), ft. The eoalflsh. Also oall- 
•ed graylord. [Scotch.] 

gray-fly (grti'fli), n. The trumpet-fly, a kind of 
iiot-fly, a species of (Estrus, 
graybead (grft'hed), ». 1. An old gray-headed 
man or woman. 

Else Boys will In your Presence lose their Pear, 

And laugh at the Gray-head they Should revere. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mod% v. 1. 


thy oloatlilng must be. 

Patient Gruml (Child's Ballads, IV. 218). 
No tree In all the grove but has its clinnna, 

Though each its hue poouliar ; paler mime, 

And of a wannlsh gray ; the willow such. 

Cnw/trr, Tusk, L 809. 

2. Aii animal of a gray color. Hpeciftcaliy— (a) 
A badger. 

The Purres and Pothers which come to Coliungro, as Ha- 
Hle% Beau era M lakes, Armlno, Lettlu, firm**, Wooluur- 
ings, and White Poxes. Hakluyt '* Voyage*, 1. 267. 

Twas not thy sport to chase n silly hare, 

Staggs buck, fuse, wildcat, or the limping gray . 

IL Markham, in Cons. Lit., IX. 267. 

(6) A gray horse. 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
Behind the dappled //rays. 

Tennymm, Talking Oak. 
(e) The gray duck, or gudwall. (d) The California gray 
whale ; the gray back, (r) A kind of salmon, Salmo feroz. 

3. Twilight: an, the gray of the morning, or of 
the evomtig. 

81ms was arrested by lying and disguised policemen, 
. . . and was carried on in the gray of the morning; after 
the moon set, and before the sun rose. 

W. Phillip*, Speeches, p. 6a 

4. pi. [cap.] A Scottish regiment of cavalry 
forming the second regiment of dragooiiB in the 
British array: so called from the color of their 

horses. Also Scots Grays Aniline gray. Same 

as Coupler ' « blue. Hue blue. - In the gray, Tn atari-work, 
eta, finished without being brought to a polish. 

Bamshaw was tlio first watchmaker who had sense 
enough to set at defiance the vulgar and ignorant preju- 
dice for "high finish” of the non-acting surfaces, and to 
leave them "in the gray," as it is called. 

Sir B. Beckett, (Hooks and Watches, p. 328. 

Mineral gray, a pale blue-gray pigment used by artists. 
It la obtained aa a by-product In the manufacture of the 
genuine ultramarine from lapis lasulL 
gray, grey (Kra), v. t. l< {fray, gray, a.] 1. To 
cause to become gray ; change to a gray color. 

Canst thou undo a wrinkle ? 

Or change hut the complexion of one hair? 

Yet thou boat gray'd a thousand 

Shirley, Bird In a Cage, v. 1. 

2. To depolish, us glass. 

The glass Should, in fact, not bo ground nt all, but only 
grayed; that in, have Its surface removed l»y rubbing with 
nne emery powder. Lea, Photography, p. 48. 

3. In photog ., to give a mezzot int effect by cov- 
ering the negative during the printing with a 
glass slightly ground or depolished on one side. 
Pictures thus treated are sometimes culled Mer- 
lin portraits . 

grayb&ck (gra'bak), n. 1. The knot or red- 
breasted sandpiper, Tringa cam tins. — 2. The 
gray snipe. [Local, U. 8.] — 3. The common 
body-louse, Medical us vestimenh. — 4. The dab, 
a flail. [Local, Irish.] — 5. The California gray 
whale, ftfrachiaHectos glomus. — 6. The red-head- 
ed duck or American pochard, Fuliguta ameri - 
cam. [Canada.] — *7. The black-beaded or 
American scaup duck, Fuligula mania neuro- 
tica. G. Trumbull, Bird Names, p. 55. — 8. A 
Confederate soldier during the American civil 
war; a graycoat. [Oolloq.] 
gray-bear (gra'bSr), w. All arachnidan of the 
family PhalangihUv ; a harvestman. [U. 8.] 
gxaybe&rd, greybeard (gra'bord), n. and a. 
1. it. 1. A man with a gray beard ; an old man. 

Gre. Youngling ! thou oanst not love so dear as I. 
y beard j thy love doth freest*. 


graae 

Miss Lois retained, grainy gala botanist 

C.F. woetton, Aaat, p. w&. 

graymaUdn (grA-mAl'kin),*. p^yrtfsottfo.] 
Same as grimalkin. 

1 Witch. I coma GraymaUeinl 
AU. Paddock calls: Anon. 

Shah., Macbeth, L l. 

graymill, gray-millet (gr&'miL -millet), n. 
[Also graymiU j, acoom. forms, after F. grmtt, 
2. Among whalers, the old male of the sperm- °* ,®. fffowil, gromwell, q. v.] Same as grom- 
whale. C. M. Scammon. _ rA 

gray-hen (graven), n. 1. The female of the graynardt, n. [A corrupt form of grain**, 
black grouse or blackcock. graner, q. v.] Same as granary . 


The Black Grouse; better known to the sportsman as 
the Black-cock, and the females the Grey-hen, la chiefly 
confined to North Britain. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 616. 

2. A kind of pear. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A largo 
stone bottle. [Prov. Eng.] 
grayhonnd, «. Bee greyhound. 
graylag(gra'lag),n. [Written sometimes gray- 
ing goose, but prop., if a hyphen is used, gray 
lag-goose; the bird is also called simply gray 
goose, the qualifying lag referring, it seems, to 
the fact that in England, at the time when the 
name was given, this goose was not migratory, 
but lagged behind when the other wild species 
betook themselves to the north. Cf. lag, n., 
the last comer, dial, lagman , the last of a com- 
pany of reapers, lagteeth. the grinders, the last 
teeth to come, etc. Certainly not from AS. lagu, 
lake, nor from It. logo, lake.] The common gray 



Gnylag { Anstr cinermx). 

or wild goose of Europe, A user cinereus or ferns; 
the fen-, marsh-, or stubble-goose, the wild ori- 
ginal of the domestic goose. 
grayleH, ». Bee (trail*. 
grayle^, n. An obsolete spelling of graifl. 
grftyle 3 t, ». Bee graiP. 
grayling (grft'ling), n. [Formerly also grai- 
HngTT ME. *greyling, greling; < gray + -ling 1 .] 
1. A fish of the family Salmomdrc and genus 
Thymallus. There are several specie^ intermediate be- 
tween the whlteflsh and the trout, chiefly characterised by 



Shah., T. of the S., ILL 


Tra. Qrayi 

2. Same as beUarmine. 

There’s plenty o' braudy in tho greybeard that Luokie 
Maclearie sent aouu. Scott, Waverley, lxiv. 

3. The common sortularian hydroid polyp 
which infests oyster-beds, Sertularia argentea. 
When it forms patches on the shells, the oysters 
are said to hair up. 

II. a. Having a gray board ; old. 

Hold off 1 unhand me. gray-heard loon. 

, Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, L 

gny-bird (gra'bArd), u. A kind of thrush. 
Grose. [Prov. Eng.j 

graycoat (gra'kot), n. One who wears a gray 
coat or uniform; specifically, in the United 
States, a soldier of the Confederate array dur- 
ing the civil war. [Colloq.] 


Alaskan Grayling ( Thyme tin * ngnlfir) ( From Report of V. S. 

Kwh Coiaminiuii. 1W4.) 

the greater development of the dorsal fin. which is long 
and contains 20 to 24 rays : this flu is also brightly party* 
colored They Inhabit clear cold streams of northern 
countries. The common grayling of Europe la ThymaUwt 
vnlyana; related species are the American or Alaskan 
grayling, T. rignifer, and the Michigan grayling; T. onto- 
rienein . 

And in tills riuer be vmben; otherwise called gmtlingt. 

Hnlimhed, Detcrip. of Britalne; nv. 


but It Is an erroneous one, a 


The grayling haunts clear and rapid streams, and par- 
ticularly such as flow through mountainous countries. 

Pennant, Brit Zottl., The Grayling. 

And here and there a lusty trout; 

And here and there a grayling. 

Tennymm, The Brook. 2f. To supply grass. 

2. Tho dace. [Local, Eng. (Cheshire).] — 8. A 
common European butterfly, Hipparehia semele: 
so called from the gray under side of the wings. 


The people; for aa moohe as on a tyme they lacked oorne 
In theyr graynardet, would haue slain him with stoonea. 

Sir T. JSlyot, The Governour, IL 9. 

gnyneu. Kronen (gr&'nc*), *. L<gng,gn % 
+ - ness . J The state or quality 01 being gray ; 
prevalence of gray, as m light or the atmo- 
sphere; semi-obscurity. 

Surely It was growing dark, for they sprang out like 
mighty light-houses upon the graynm of the void. 

B. S. Phelpt, Beyond the Gates; p. 7L 

The view up and down the quays has tho cool, neutral 
tone of color that one fluda ao often In French water-aide 
places — the bright grayneu which la the tone of French 
landscape art H. James, Jr., little Tour, p. 102. 

The plain was already sunken inpearly greynese. 

JL L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franohard. 

graystone, greystone (grft'stdn), it. In geoi., 
a grayish or greenish compact volcanic rock, 
composed of feldspar and augite or horn- 
blende, and allied to basalt. 

graywacke, greywacko (grft-wak'e), n. [Also, 
as G., arauwackc , < G. grauvmcke, < grau, a = E. 
gray, + t cache, q. v.] In geol . , a compact aggre- 
gate of rounded or subangular grains of various 
silicious rocks, held together by a paste which 
is usually silicious. Graywacke Is a slightly metamor- 
phosed detrital rock, and is chiefly found in the Paleoeolo 
series. When goology Iwgau to be studied as a science, 
the so-called “ transition series ” was frequently called the 
u Graywacke scries, ” from tho predominance In It of the 
rock of that name. Since the establishment of the "Si- 
lurian system " by Murchison, which (in Europe at least) 
consists largely or rocks formerly designated as graywaeks 
(in German grautvaeke\ this term lias almost entirely gone 
out of use. 

gray-washing (gru'wosh'ing), n. In calico- 
bleaching, an operation following the singeing, 
consisting of washing in pure water in order 
to wet out tho cloth and render it more absorb- 
ent, and also to remove some of the weavers 9 
dressing. 

gray-weather, *. See graywether. 

graywether (gra'woTH^r), w. [< gray + we- 
ther 1 ; i. 0 ., gray ram : these stones at a distance 
resembling flocks of sheen. Also spelled erro- 
neously gray-weather, with some vague thought 
of a ‘weathered 9 rock. Cf. weather-head for 
wethor-head.] One of numerous blocks of sand- 
stone and conglomerate which are strewn over 
the surface of the ground in Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire in England. They are supposed to be the 
remains of sandy Tertiary strata which once covered the 
districts where they now occur. It Is from these blooks 
that Stonehenge and others of tho so-culled druidlcal cir- 
cles were built ; bonce they have been also called druid- 
atones and Sarocen’a (more generally spelled Sarmn’e) 
atone*. See Saracen. 

gray-whaler (gr&'hwa'16r), n. One who or 
a vessel which is employed in capturing gray 
whales. 

grase 1 (grSz), r. ; pret. and pp. grossed, pgr. 
(trusting. [Early mod. E. also grase; < ME. 
(trascti, gresen , < AS. grasian (as D. grassen = 
G. grasen = Jcel. gresje = Dan. gratsse), graze, 
< grass, grass: see grass, n., and cf. grass , v. Cf. 
braze 1 from brass 1 , glaze from glass. J L intrans. 
1. To eat grass; feed on growing herbage. 

And like an oxe vndor the fote 
He [a maul grazeth as he nodes mote 
To gotten bun his Hues foode. 

Gower, Cont Amant, L 
When that gander gracythe on the arena 

Lydgate, Order ot Fools, L 187. 
The Giraffa ... by reason of his long legs before; and 
not able to grave without dnflonltla 


shorter behind, 1 


Puretuu, Pilgrimage; p. 66a 


I take it to be a general opinion that they [hares] gram, 
ous one, at least grass is not their napla 


Cowper, Treatment of Barm. 


Then the ground oonttnneth the wet, whereby It will 
never gram to pur * ‘ 


gr&ylord (gra'lflrd), n. Same as grayfish. [Lo- so 
cal, Eng. and Scotch.] 
grayly, greyly (grft^li), ode. 

~ ugraalig; as gray, grey , + 


Dan. 1 
hue or tinge. 


s Qt.gran 
.] With 


Hlich =r 

agray 


purpose that year. 

3f. To spread and devour, as Are. 

As every state lay next to the other that was op pr essed , 
1 the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon, War with Spain. 

II. fruits. 1. To feed or supply with growing 
grass; furnish pasture for. 

He hath a house and a barn in repair, and a Held or two 
to gnus his oow* with a garden and orchard. Swift. 


2/ To food on; eat growing herbage from. 

Hi java my kine to gram the flowery plain ; 

And to my pipe renew'd the rural strain. 

Drydm, tr. o f V ball's Enteral* t 

Themsadows yield four crops of grass in ths year ; the 
first (lirta . . . art cut* the fourth h grand off. 

JSncyc. Brit., XVL 292. 

8. To tend while gracing, as eattle. [Rare.] 

Jacob pros'd his mole Laban’s sheep. 

Mo*., MTofV., L8. 
graae 1 (grfiz), n. [< grasse i, v .] The act of 
grazing or feeding on grass. 

Then he devoted himself to unharnessing Dobbin, and 
turning him out for a gnu# on the common. 

* T. Hughs*, Tom Brown at Rugby, l & 

grase a (grftz), v.\ pret. and pp. grazed, ppr. graz- 
ing. [Proh, only a particular use of graze*, af- 
fected perhaps by association with raze, q. v. 
Not connected with grate 1 .] I. tram, 1. To 
touch or rub lightly in passing; brush lightly 
the surface of: as, the bullet grazed his cheek ; 
the ship grazed the rocks. 

Is this the nature 

Whom passion oould not shake? whose solid virtue 

The shot of aooldeut, nor dirt of chance, 

Could neither gnus nor pierce? Shot., Othello, hr. 1. 

And veering 

Oat of it> track the brave ship onward steers, 

Just grating ruin. C. Thaxtsr, Wherefore? 

9. To abrade; scrape the skin from. 

Her little foot tripping over a stone, she fell and grazed 
her arm sadly. M. B. Stowe, Oldtown Folks, p. 147. 

n. intram. To act with a slight rubbing or 
abrading motion ; give a light touch in moving 
or passing. • 

The shot . . . 

Pierc'd Talgol's gaberdine, and grazing 
Upon his shoulder, In the passing, 

Lodg'd in Magnano’s brass habergeon, 

Who straight M A surgeon I ” cried , " A surgeon I " 
£ Butler, Hudibras, L 111. 686, 

A grazing Iron collar grinds my neck. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylitea. 

In the reflected beam, light polarised in the plane of 
incidence preponderates until the incidence is a grazing 
one. A. DanieU, Prin. of Physics, p. 471. 

, n. [< graze a, t\] 1. The act of 
ng or slightly abrading; a slight stroke or 
scratch in passing. 

Paul had been touched— a mere grate— skin deep. 

Itvwr, Knight of Gwyune, IQ. 19. 

9. In gam., the point where a shot strikes the 
ground or water and rebounds, 
graier (gra'z6r)> n. 1. An animal that grazes, 
or feeds on growing horbage. 

On the barren heath ... the cackling goose, 
dose grazer , finds wherewith to eeae her want. 

J. Philip*, Cider, L 

9. pi. [cap.] Same os Hoskoi . 
grasier Cgr&'zhGr), n. [Formerly also grazier; 
< graze + -tor. Cf. brazier 1 , glazier.'] One who 
grazes or pastures eattlo for the market; a 
Farmer who raises cattle for the market. 

The Inhabitants be rather for the most parte grazier* 
then ploughmen, tiecauae they glue themselves more to 
feeding then to tillage. Stine, Description of England, p. 2. 

(=MLG. 
(Faw- 
ning) j verbal nfof graze*-, r,] ~ 1. The act of 
feeding on grass. — 2f. A pasture. 

It Is the custom to .pay cash for the rent of grazing*. 

J. Baker, Turkey, p. 403. 

grasing-groand (grfi'zing-ground), n. Ground 
for cattle to graze on; pasture-lund. 
grasloso (gr&-tsS-6'B$), a. [It., gracious, with 
grace, u E. gracious .] Graceful : in music, a 
word indicating a passage which is to be exe- 
cuted elegantly ana gracefully. Also gratiosa. 
greM, n. See gree*-. 
grflty, n. See gree* 

greablet, «. [ME., < OF. greable, by apheresis 
from agredble, agreeable: see agreeable.'] Dis- 
posed to agree ; agreeable. 

Lat us tweyn in thys thyng be greable. 

Loses for los* by lust oonuenefon. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Kurnivail), p. 111. 

grease (grds), n. [Early mod. E. also grsese, 
greaee; < ME. grew, grew, sometimes spelled 
greet, < OF. grease, graim , V. graisse =s Pr. 
grais, m., graissa, t, = Sp. grata as Pg. gram 
an It. grassa, grease, fat; fern, of OF. gras , F. 
gras « Pr. gras aa Sp. graso aa Pg. graxo as It. 
grasso, thick, fat, < L. crass**, thick, fat: see 
grass. Cf. Gael, ereis, fat.] 1. Animal fat in 
a soft state ; oily or unctuous animal matter of 
any kind, as tallow, suet, or lard ; particularly, 
the fatty matter of land-animals, as distin- 
guished from the oily matter of marine ani- 


gnudag(gr6'Mng),*. [< ME. *grasyttg(=:l 
grasinge , gressing as G. grasung ss Dau. j 
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Ths cony, ley hym on the bek In the disoh, If be bane 
Babset Book (E. & ?. 8.1 p. 146. 
Is not the greaee of a mutton ss wholesome? 

Shot,, As you like it, ill. 1 
"A great bear, that had been imported from Greonland 
for the sake of its greaee.*' 11 That should at least have 
saved you a bill with your hairdresser.” 

Bulwer, My Novel, Q. 800. 

2. In hunting, the fat of u hart, boar, wolf, fox, 
badger, hare, rabbit, etc., with reference to the 
season (called grease-time) when they are fat 
and fit for killing, and are said to be i* grease 
or (formerly) of grease. 

That nane werreyo my wvlde boote Waynour hirselveue, 
And that in tho aeaone wneimo ore** e* aeatguyde. 

Morte Arthur t, MS, Lincoln, f. 00. ( HaUiwtll .) 
The harts are "in greaee*' from Vuguit to the middle 
of October. W. S'. Greener, The Gun, p. 509. 

8. In farriery , a swelling and inflammation in 
a horse’s legs attended with the secretion - of 
oily matter and cracks in tho skin.— a hart of 
greaset. Bee def. SL— Bear’s grease. See heats.— Foot 
grease, the refuse of cotton seed After the oil Is pressod 
out u. & Cone. Rep., No. lvii. (i8sfi), p. le. -Green 
grease, the thick portion of the products of coal-tar dis- 
tillation. It conalna of heavy oils, some n split halciie, and 
anthracene. It is used as a coarse lubrication material. 
Ure, Diet, IV. 482. Also called anthracene oil. 

Commercial anthracene Is obtained In the following 
manner from the so-called </rr*n yearn i. 

Bencdikt, Coal-tar Colours (tnuis.X p. 08. 
In grease, fat and fit for killing, as gnme. See def. 2.— 
In the g lease, said of wool which has not been cleaned 
after shearing.— Of greaset. Sainensmyraur.— 1 To fry 
or stew In one’s own grease, (a) To be bathed in sweat 
My father's ghost comes thro' the door, 

Though shut ss sure as hands cun make it, 

And leads me such a fearful racket 
I etew all night in my ovm gn aw. 

Colton, Virgil Travoatlu (1897), p. 86. 
(6) To suffer by one's own presumption or folly ; endure 
without mitigation or relief the evil consequences of one's 
own acts. 

But cortelnly I made folk swlcli cheery 
That in hie owene grece 1 made hym fry 
For angre and for verray Jalousie. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of listh’s Tale, L 487. 
She fry th in hir owns great, but aa for my parte, 

If sne be angry, beshrew her angry liarte. 

J. Ueyirood, Dialogue, eta 

grease (grfis or grdz), v. t.\ prcl . and pp. greased, 
ppr. greasing. [< ME. gresen (= F. graisser) ; 
from the noun.] 1. To smear or anoint with 
grease or fat. 

The carriage bowls along, and all are pleas’d 
If Tom be sober, and the wheels well great’d. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 489. 

2. To bribe ; corrupt with payments or gifts. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

Envy not the store 

Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 

Dryden, tr. of Fersius. 

3f. To gull; cheat. 

Is hell bfoke loose, and all the Furies flutter’d? 

Am I greas'd once again ? 

Fletcher, Wfldgoose Chase, iv. 2. 

4. To cause to run easily, ns if in a greased 
channel. 

The moment it [clarified syrupl is at crack, add s little 
add to greaee it Workshop Receipt*, 2d sen, p. llifi. 

5. In farriery, to affect with tho disease called 
grease.— To grease In the flstt, to bribe. Farce. 

Did yon not greaee the sealers of Leodenhsll throughly 
in the Site, they would never lie sealed, hut turned away. 
Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Hurl. Mlsc., V. 411). 

He [Epicrates] betrayed Hcythopolis and some other 
towns to the Jews, having been well greased to the fist 
for his paines. A bp. Ussher, Annals. 

TO grease the palm of. to bribe, jcoiioq.j 
grease-box (grds'boks), It. The axle-box of a 
railway-truck; an oil-box. 
greue-cock (gres'kok), ». In Rtoum-onginoB, a 
short pipe with two stop-cooks, fixed in the 
cylinder-cover for tho purpose of introducing 
melted grease into tho cylinder to lubricate the 
piston without allowing the steam to escape. 

The cylinder cover Is also provided with a greaee cock, 
to supply the piston with unguent. 

Rankin*, Steam Engine, f 887. 

grease-Ctip (gres'kup), n. A receptacle for solid 
lubricants, as the greases used in lubricating 
heavy machinery ; an oil-cup. 
grease-jack (gres'jak), n. An apparatus for 
improving the finish of leather, 
greaser (gre'«6r or gre'zdr), n. 1. One who or 
that which grouses, as tho person who oils or 
luliricateB machinery, engines, etc. — 2. [cap. 
or L c.] A native Mexican or native Spanish 
American: originally applied contemptuously 
by Americans in the southwestern United States 
to the Mexicans. 

The cowboys gathered from the country round about 
and fairly stormed the Greaser— that is, Mexican— vil- 
lage where the murder had been committed. 

The Century, XXXVI. 886. 


great 

Blameworthy o^elemneaa that too often permitted the ’ 
viler dementi of the camp to enforce by actions their 
rude race-hatred of the Greaser*. This tendency to ds* 
sple* abuse, and override the Spanlsh-Amerloan mar well 
be called one of the darkest threads in the fabrlo of Anglo- 
Saxon frontier government 

C. II. Shinn, Mining Camps, p. 218. 

8. The ruddy duck, Erismatura rubida. [Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, U. B.j 
greaflffWOOd (grcs'wfid), n. One of various low 
shrubs prevalent, in saline localities in the dry 
valleys of the western United States. They 
are mostly clienopodiaeeous, of the genera Sar- 
eobatus, Urayia, Atriplvx, Spirostachys, etc. 

The land for the most port is covered with oactua sage 
brush, greats wood. Nature, XXXVIII. 680. 

greasily (grd'si-li or gr5'zi-li), adv . 1. In a 

— lasy manner; with or as with grease. — 2f. 
ly; indecently. 

Ton talk greasily; your lips grow foul. 

Shah., L. L. L., Iv. 1. 

greasinefifi (grfi'si-nes or gre'zi-nes), n. 1. The 
quality or state of being groaBy ; unctuousness. 
Honce— 2. Deficiency in lirapulncHH ; viscosity, 
like that of oil: aaid of wines. 

M Pasteur has discovered that the greaeinea* of wines 
is likewise produced by a special ferment, which the mi- 
croscope shows to bo formed of filaments, like the fer- 
ments of the procodiug diseases, but differing in structure 
from tliu other organisms, and in their physiological ac- 
tion on the wine. 

Life qf Pasteur, tr. by Lady Claude Hamilton, p. 118. 
greasy (grc'ai or grd'zi). a. [Formerly also 
gi'uxy; < grease + -y 1 .] 1. Full of grease; 
having much grease or fat; oily; unctuous; 
fat: as, greasy food. 

Let's oonault'togethcr against this greasy knight [Fil- 
staflj. Shak.,VL. W. ofw., 11. 1. 

2. Bmcarcd or soiled with grease; hence, slip- 
pery as if from being greased. 

* Mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shill 
Uplift na to the view. Shak., A. and C., v. X 

The mnaty wiuo, foul clotli, or greasy gloss. 

Pope, lmit. of Horace II. U. 66. 

8. Idke grease or oil; seomingly unctuous to 
the touch: as, a chalk that, has a greasy feel. — 
4f. Slimy; mnddy; foul. 

So she him leftc, and did her aelfo betake 
Unto her boat again, with which she dofte 
The ilouthfull wave of tliat great griren lake. 

Spenser, F. Q. t II. vt 18. 

5t. Foggy; minty. 

So earely. oro the groeso Earth es gryetty shade 
Was all dlsperst out of the firmament. 

They tooke their steeds, and forth upon their Journey went 
Spenser, F. q., in. L 67. 

6. J Saut., dirty; foul; disagreeable: said of 
weather. — 7f. Gross; indecent. 

Cliaste eells, when greasy Aretine, 

For his rank fleo, in siirnamod divine. 

Martttm, Scourge of Vtllalnle. 

8. In farrtery, affected with the disease call- 
ed grease: ns, a horse with greasy legs. — 9. 
Successful in whaling; having taken a full 
cargo of oil: as in the expression greasy luck. 
[Whalers’ slang.] — 10. Ki»e the extract. 

Should tho presence of mercury or a bod deposit pre- 
vent the [burnishing | tool from producing a bright sur- 
face fin electroplating I, flic object is said tube greasy. 

Gilder's Manual, p. 88. 

great (grfit, formerly »lso grtlt), a. and n. [< 
ME. gret, grrtr , greet, earlier great, < AS. gredt 
as OS. grot = OFries. grdt as V.groot (>E. groat) 
sa MLG. grot , Ui. grout = OHG. grdz, MHO. 

. grdz, G . gross, great , large. N of connected with 
L. grandis, great, grand, nor with ML. gross w, 
F. gros, otc., great, gross : see grand and gross.} 
L «• 1. Ujiusimlly or comparatively large in 
sizo or extent; of large dimensions; of wide 
extent or expanse; large; big: as, a great rock, 
house, farm, lake, distance, view, etc. 

Cvpre Is righto a gode lie and a fnyr and a gret, and It 
hatnu 4 prinrypolle Cytoes within him. 

Mandevllle, Travels, p. 27. 

His fancy, like ah old mans spectacles, |doth) make a 
great letter in a small print 

Up. Karle, Micro oosroographlo, A ftelfo-conceitod Mon. 

In our anxiety that our morality should not take cold, 
wo wrap it np in a great blanket-surtout of precaution 
Hgalnst the breese and sunshine. 

Lamb, Artificial Comedy of tho Last Century. 

2. Large in number; numerous: as, a great 
multitude ; a great collection. 

The king of Assyria sent Tartan . . . with » g rea t host 
against Jerusalem. 2 KL xviil. 17. 

I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man oould 
number, . . . stood before the Llimne. Rev vll 9. 

In the latter End of the King's eleventh Year, the*Eari 
of Arundel was sent to Sea, with a great Navy of Ships 
and Men of War. Baker, Chronicles, p. 146. 



great 

3. Exceeding or unusual in degree: as, great 
fear, love, strength, wealth, power. 

Merlin he-hllde hlr with gret* angnyssh. 

Marlin (K. JB. T. B.\ 11L 007. 
Ah yon f Henry II. J forsake God's Cause now, so he here- 
after will forsake you In your great** Head. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 58. 
Ammons, who llvod with three thousand brethren in so 
great alleneo as If he were an anchoret. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I 738. 

4. Widely extended in time; of long duration ; 
long-continued; long: as, a great delay. 

Birin# up a great while before day, he went out 

Mark 1. 86. 

Their great guilt, 

Like poison given to work a great time after, 

Now gins to bite the spirit*. Shot., Tempest, Hi. 8. 

0. Of large extent or scope ; stately; imposing; 
magnificent: as, a great entertainment. 

And Levi made him a great feast In his own house. 

Luke v. 20. 

Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me, 

Bo royal -rich and wide. Tennyson, Palace of Art 

6. Of large consequence; important; momen- 
tous; weighty; impressive. 

Thus thel weren JnDDayo* fro that Cy tee at Betheleem ; 
and that waa gret Myrarlo. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 70. 
God’a hand la great In this ; 1 do forgive him. 

Beau, amt FI , Knight of Burning Pestle, Iv. 8. 
The duke expects vny lord and you, 

About Romo great alfslr, at two. 

Pojte, lmlt of Horae* II. vt 74. 
Great offices will have 

Great talents. Cuteper, Task, lv. 788. 

Hhe caught the white goose by the leg, 

A goose — ’t was no great matter. 

Tennyson, The Goose. 

7. Chief; principal; largest, or most important : 
as, the grant seal of England; the great ton. 
fin this sense the word Is used in many geographical 
names, and was formerly uaed as iiart of the titles of some 
Oriental sovereigns . as, Great Britain, so called originally 
to distinguish it from Brittany (Britannia Minor, Little 
Britain) in Franco ; the Great Mogul (« the chief Mon- 
gol), one of the Mongolian emperors of Hindustan; the 
Great Hnphy, one of the Persian sovereigns of the Hufl 
dynasty.) 

In the last day, that great day of the fuast, Jesus stood 
aud cried John vll. 87. 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was fam'd with more than with one mauY 

Shale., J. C„ 1. 2. 

8. Holding an eminent or a superlative position 
in respect to rank, office, power, or mental or 
moral endowments or acquirements; eminent; 
distinguished; renowned: hh, the great Crea- 
tor; a great genius, hero, or philosopher ; a 
great impostor; Peter the Great. 

Whanne these thlngts weren herd, the! weren flllld with 
ire and orioden and ecidon greet is the Dian of Effoslan* 

WycUf, Acts xix. 28. 

Thou slavey thou wretcli, thou coward; 

• Tliou little valiant, great in villainy l 

Shnk., K. John, III. 1. 
They do so all to bemadam me, I think tlmy think me 
a very great lady. IL Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. 

It is only from a school that we can expect to have good 
writers ; It is almost invariably from a school that great 
writer^ these lawless exceptions, issue. 

H. L. Stevenson, A College Magazine. 

0. Grand; magnunimous; munificent; noble; 
aspiring: as, a great soul. 

Think not, thou noble Homan, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Home ; 

He bears too {treat a mind. Shot., J. 0., v. 1. 
When vanquished foes beneath us llo, 

How {treat it is to bid them die 1 
But how much greater to forgive. 

Aud hid a vanquished foe to live! 

Addison, Rosamond, ii tt. 
Our hoard is little, hut our hearts are great. 

Tennyson, Geraint (song). 

10. Expressive of haughtiness or pride ; arro- 
gant; big: as, great looks; great words. [Ob- 
solete or archaic*.] 

When they speak great swelling words of vanity, they al- 
lure through tlic lusts of the flesh. 2 Pet !L 38. 

Gan you rail now Y pray, put your fury up, sir. 

And speak great words ; you are a soldier ; thunder ! 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, tv. 1. 

11. Filled; teeming; pregnant; gravid. 

Great with child 
Was this poor Innocent 

Bean and FI, Knight of Malta, v. 1 
Great with hope, to sea they put again. 

Drayton, Folyolblon, i. 416. 
He had a sow, sir. Hhe, 

With meditative grunts of much content 
Lay great with pig, wallowing In sun and mud. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mall. 

13. Hard; difficult. 

If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldst tnou not have done ItT how mueh rather then, 
when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean T 2K1.V. 18. 
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It is no great matter to Uve lovingly with good-natured 
and meek persons. Jer . Taylor, 

13f. Widely known; notorious. 

The fact is great. Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy. 
14. Mueh in action; active; persistent; ear- 
nest; zealous: as, a great friend to the poor; 
a great foe to monopoly. 

Tour company to the Capitol, where, I know, 

Our greatest friends attend us. Shak., Cor., L L 
Far, besides that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller. 

^SAa*/,T.N.,i.8. 

16. Much in use; much used: much affected; 
much favored; favorite; familiar. 

Moses was great with God. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, viL L 
“He does not top his part," . . . a great word with Mr. 
Edward Howard. 

Buckingham, The Rehearsal, Key (ed. Arber, p. 70). 
You are very great with him ; 1 wonder he never told 
you his Grievances. * Congreve, Double-Dealer, UL 6. 
The ladies arm-in-arm in dusters, 

As great an' gracious a' as sisters. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs, 1. 817. 

16. In geneal ., one degree more remote in as- 
cent or descent: generally joined with its noun 
by a hyphen, ana used alone only for brothers 
and sisters of lineal ancestors, in other eases 
before the prefix grand-: as, ^mil-uncle, great- 
aunt (brother or sister of a grandparent) ; great- 
grandfather, [/feat-grandson, f/rcaf-grandneph- 
ew. For remoter degrees It Is repeated : as, great-great - 
grandmother, prsof-yreat-grandehlldren, great-great- 
great -uncle, eto. 

The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Iler great-great-gnndftn wore atiout his nock. 

Fajfe, fi. of the L., v. 90. 

17. In music, in the comparative, same as 


L little WOOL See cry.- 

. see Hvxir, l.— Greater oov- 


— Full mat See full.— Great auk. Bee aukl and 
Atar. -Great Basin. See basin, a.— Great Bear. Bee 
bean, s. -Great braguette, buck, Carolina wren, 
OUlllO. Bee the nouns. - Great Canon, In the Or. Ch.. 
tlio longest canon of odes (each ode in it containing sltout 
twenty tropariaX sung on the Thursday next after the 
fourth Sunday in Lent at lauds (6p9pov\ after the fifty- 
first psalm. It Is said to have been composed by 8t. An- 
drew of Crete (who lived about a. j>. 080), and Is peniten- 
tial in character, the soul as speaker naming and bewail- 
ing Its likeness to the chief sinners and its unltkoness to 
the great saints of the Old Testament. The day on which 
it Is sung Is called from it the Thursday qf the Great Can* 
on.— Great Charter. Bee Magna Charta, under cAor- 
ta. -Groat oheapt, circle, climacteric, oommoncr. 
Bee the nouns.— Orw-dTCle sailing. Bee sailing.— 
Great dam, a bivalve mollusk of the family MaetruUm, 
Lutraria maxima, of the Farlflo coast of North America. 
—Great congregation. Bee congregation, 8. " 

cry and little wool Bee 

Hmutinia . — Great elixir. 

erta, in irmith. Hoc covert, A— Greater Dlonysla, long- 
beat, shearwater, telltale, titmouse, etc. Bee the 
nouns.— Greatest oomunon measure. Beo measure. — 
Great fkat Home as great Lent. Bee lent- Great 
fee. Bee/«e#.- Great foot, greater foot, in ane. pros. : 

(а) A foot having the same number of times or syllable* 

or the same nam* as an ordinary foot, but the times or 
syllables of which are of double the usual length. The 
great feet are: (1) three feet consisting of tetraaemlo or 
double longs, namely, the double or great (greater) spon- 
dee (* — /■ — 1 the trochee semantua (* L — \ and 

the orthius (* — * ); (2) tho peon eplbatus 

* ). (6) In a wider tense, a colon or series.— Great 

gu^SSlt, taernedovri, 

eto. Bee the nouns.— Great jack. Same as bombard, 4. 
— Great master 1 1- D. grootmeeeter, grand master (of an 
order, etc.)], a chamberlain. Davies. 

I was In commission with my Lord Great Master and the 
Earl of Southampton, for altering tho Court of Augmen- 
tations. Gardiner, To Duke of Somerset (1647). 

Great northern diver, northern Ikloons, northern 
shrike. Bee the nouns.— Great oblation, octave, or- 
gan, sixth Sunday, week, white egret, etc. Bee the 
nouns.— Great (a) The division between the 

Latin ana Greek church os, begun in the ninth oentury 
and culminating in A. J>. 1064. Bee Greek Church, under 
Greek, a. (b) The forty years' division, A. D. 1878-1417, 
lwtween duYoreut parties in tho Latin or Roman Catholic 
Church, which adhered to different pope*— Great sea. 
(ft) In the English Bible, the Mediterranean sea. 

And the west border [of Judah] was to the great oea, 
aud the coast thereof. .Josh. xv. 12. 

(б) Tho Black Be*— In great fbroe. Bee /oreei.-The 
peat arcanum, awakening, Elector, Estranoe. Bee 
the nouna-The Great Day Of BxpUtUm. Bee expia- 
tion.— The great death. Same asthe black death (which 
«* under death).— The Great Forfar Ban. (<*) The 
forty days during which Christ remained on earth after 
his resurrection and before his ascension, appearing to 
his disciples from time to time, and instructing them in 
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e xp resses greatness In at least two dimension* end Is not 
so free In secondary uses; hence we spttk of a large room, 


dJtnl^thmtol»pU^ln^w*oriwy«,^,K,b W! t 
Noho dv osd be aiuaL and do aroxt thin— ■Mum* «<■ 

Sawthorm, Beptimtas Felton, p, m. 
Large was his bounty, sad his ami slnosr* 

Behemoth, biggest horn of earth, upheaved 
His vastoea* L., viL 471. 

Btg phrases and images are apt to be prssud into the 
service when great ones do not volunteer. 

Lowell, Among my Book* lit ser., p. 84. 

n. n. If. The whole: the gross; the mass; 
wholesale: as, to work by the great. 

To let ont thy harvest, by great, or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way: 

By great will deceive the* with ling'rinf it out, 

By day will dispatch and put all out of doubt 

Tumr, Husbandry, August 
Gentlemen, 1 am sure you have heard of a ridiculous 
ass* that manie yeares since sold lyes by the gnat 

Bathe, Pierce Penflesm. 

3f. A great part; the greater part; the sum 
aud substance. 

Of his sentenoe I wfl yow sejm the gret*. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowl* L 86. 

3. pi. The great go at Cambridge. See go, n., 3. 

Greats, so far as the name existed in my tfan* meant 
the Public Examination, as distinguished from Reapon- 
aion* Little-go, or Small* 

JS. A. Freeman, Contemporary Rev., LL 821. 

graatt, v. [< ME. greton, grectcn, < AS. gred- 
tian y become great (= MLG. groten, make great, 
rs OHG. grdzen, MHG. grosen, grow great), < 

C it f great: see great, a .] I. intrant*. 1. To 
ome great or large; grow large; enlarge. 

The erth it dang for drught and het* 

And ana bigan the derth to grete. 

Cursor Mvndi, L 4000. 
Bo that that [oranges] forto greet 
In magnitude, and brynge in pomes greet 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. 180. 

2. To become great with child; become preg- 
nant. 

The qnene greteth with quyk bon 
By the false god Ammon. 

AlieaunSer (ed. Bkeat, E. E. T. B.\ L 404. 

n. foans. To make groat; aggrandize. 

O base ambition ! This false politick. 

Plotting to great himself, our deaths doth seek. 
Sytoester, tr. of Du Bartas's Week* It., The Laws. 

great-aunt (grat'ftnt), n. The sister of a grand- 
father or grandmother. In Great Britain gen- 
erally grandaunt. 

pe at bornt (grat/bArn), a. Nobly descended. 
Drayton. 

greatcoat (gr&t'kAt), a. An overcoat; a top- 
coat. [Eng.] 

Tom . . . prattled away while he worked himself Into 
his shoes and his great-coat, well warmed through ; a 
Petersham coat with vdvet collar, made tight after the 
abominable fashion of those day* 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. 4. 

greaten (gra'tn), V. [< ME. gretnrn, intr., be- 
come groat (pregnant).] I. informs. 1. To be- 
come great or large ; increase ; dilate. 

Being committed against an infinite majesty, it Jain] 
greaten*, and rises to the height of an infinite demerit 
South, Sermon* X. 880. 
Life greaten* in theeo later year* 

The century's aloe flowers to-day ! 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

2f. To become great with child; become preg- 
nant. 

And sons aftur Vukgretnede that grelthll mayde. 

Joseph of ArimaiMe (B. E. tT&X P> 4. 

II. trans. To make great; magnify; enlarge; 
increase. 

The City was on fir* nobody knowing which way to 
turn themselve* while every thing concurred to greater^ 
the fir* Depye, Diary, ul. 166. 

Even the beet thing* and moat worthy of our esteem, 
do not always employ and detain our thought* in propor- 
tion to their real valu* unless they be set off and great- 
‘ med by some outward circumstance* 

Bp. After bury, Sermon* II. xxL 
The grace of Christ In the spirit enlightens and enUvena 
the spirit, purifies and preserves the tpMLgrvatene and 
guides the spirit. M. Henry, Philip Henry, lx. 

great-BJBd (grit'id), a. Having large or prom- 
inent eyes, fitted for seeing in the dark: as, the 
great-eyed lemurs. Cones. 
great-fruited (gr&t'frti'ted), a. Bearing large 
fruit. 

The Kunfi^eaugiyuf-AiiGad varietlMtoftttogOM^s ng . 

great-go (ffritt/gti'), n. See great go, under go, n. 
greatHeaa (grirhed), n. The American gold- 
eneye or whistlewing, ClangulaglamkiHy aanok. 
J. P. Giraudy 1844; G. TrumbnO, 1888. [Long 
Island, U. 3.] 



(gztt'hlr'tod), a. High-spir- 
ited; of noble courage; magnanimous: a*, a 
great-hearted chieftain. 

im, ode. K ME. grMy, arettU, 
■ D. grootemfs at MLG. grbuike a ■ 
3*. grteUehe, grfaelieke, gronUche); < great + 
If 8 -] 1. In a great degree; to a large extent; 
largely; exceedingly. 

ti grotly Clad A granted hla wills. 
WiUiam qfPalome (X. X. T. &), L 1000. 


[n®. and th 
Wydif, Acts xx. 12. 
Osn.iU.lfl. 


l tha child aUni 

ootunfortid groolli 
I will greatly multiply thy kotow. 

2. Grandly; nobly. [Bare.] 

She haa bean ao unfortunate aa to loao a favourite daugh- 
ter, that waa Just married greatly to a liabon merchant. 

Walpole, Letters, 1L 170. 
He IQoarlea] naea language s ometimes as greatly aa 
“ * Thoreau , Letters, p. 80. 


8. In a great or high manner; with high spirit; 
.nimoi 


magnanimously. 

Tried all hors-d'auvre* all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank; and greatly oaring dined. 

Pope, Dunclad, lv. 818. 

[< ME. gretnessc , < AS. 
great: see great And 
ly of being great, (a) 


greatness (grat'nes),f». [< ME. 

(once) grcdtnes, < grcdt, great: 

] The state or quality of l 

Largeness of sla* dimensions, numlier, or quantity ; 

anal or remarkable magnitude, bulk, extent* or the like. 
All the enulronningof the yearth about, ne hi 
anon of a prick* at the regard of the greatn* 

MUien. Chaucer, Tale of 
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|Nlft 9 tt s. is mus* grove, greyve, greave, a 
ditch, trench. <AS. (ONorth.) grape, a pit, cave, 
aa loci. gHif. a pit, hole, also a grave: see 
grace 8 ,] A ditch or trcnon. 

To a oheefe foreate they eheeene tbelre wayes, 

And felede them ao feynte, they telle In the preset. 

Marie Arthur* (X. X. T. &X 1- 1W4. 

greave 4 (grfiv), r. t See grave*. 

greaves 1 (gr$vz), n. pi. [<ME. groves, gragven, < 
OF. groves (aa Sp. grehasw* Pg f grevas, greaves), 
pi. of grove , the shank or shin; ©right un- 
known.] 1. Armor, mode of metal, and lined 
with some soft substance, worn to protect the 
front of the leg below the knee, in ancient Greek 
examples the greaves were of thin metal fitted to the 
shape of the legs, which they inclosed almost completely, 
ana were held in place by the elasticity of the metal clasp- 
ing the leg. In medieval armor the greaves were often an 
additional defense, as of culr-bouilli or of forged steel, 
worn over the chaoses of maU or gamboised work. See 
bainberg and Jamb*, and first cut under armor , fig. 2. 
Barely used in the singular. 

The created helm, 

‘ The plated groom and corselet hung unbrac'd. 

Dyer, Ruins of Borne. 

He cas'd his limbs in brass ; And first around 

K»und 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 


Grtoo-Turkish 

Greek: see Otto.] L a. Of or pertaining to 
Greece; Greek. 

The royal towers 
Of great attend* built by Grecian kings. 

Jftifcm, P. L., Iv. 818. 

A Gothic ruin, and a Grecian bouse. 

Tennyeon, Princess, ProL 

Grecian bend, fire, netting, etc. See the nouns. 

EL n* 1. A native of Greece; a Greek. 

Waa this fair face Uie cause, quoth she, 

Why the Grecian* sacked Troy? 

Shot., All a Well, I. 8 (song). 

2. In the Now Testament, a Hellenizing Jew. 

[The word occurs in Acta vl. 1, lx. 28; and xL 8$ In. the 


Hla manly legs with silver buckles bound 
eolasplngpr 


Thee 


l groove*. 


halt but the 

_ _ , itneeu of the 

heauen. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeu*. 

(b) Great degree, amount, estimation. Importance, or the 
like : om, greatness at genius or devotion ; the groatneu of 
a service or an enterprise. 

That he myghteknowe . . . what te the exocdltigoraat- 
nco of hys power to us ward which beleue according to 
the working of hys mighty power. Bible of 1661, Kph. I. 

My opinion, . . . bettered with his own learning (the 
great neu whereof I cannot enough commeudX comes with 


All his groavu and culsaes dash'd with drops 
Of onset Tennyeon, Morte a* Arthur. 

2. Boots; buskins. Wright. [Prov.Eng.] 
greaves 8 , *. pi Be© graves * . 


8hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 

It does not In reality enhance pio greatn*** of a mental 
effort that it Is made In the cause of humanity, but it 
enormously Increases Its weight and influence with man- 
kind. Mr*. Oliphant , rihortdan, p. 141. 

fo) Elevation of rank or station; power; dignity; distinc- 
tion; eminence. 

Some are born great, some achieve greatneee, and some 
have greatnee* thrust upon them. Shak., T. N., 1L 6. 

All other greatnc m In subjects is only counterfeit; it 
will not endure the teat of danger ; the greatn*** of arms 
la only real. Dryden, Account of Annua Mlrabills. 

Essex'. . . possessed Indeed all the qualities which 
raise men to greatneu rapidly. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
(<ft) Self-esteem ; arrogance. 

It la not of pride or greatn*** that he coraeth not aboard 
your ships. Bacon. 

(e) Moral elevation; magnanimity; nobleness: as, great- 
ne** of mind. 

I . . . enumerate the chiefest thing 
up what we call i .. 
not being a single star, 1 
radiant qualities. Boyt* Works, V. 65a 

True greatneu, If It bo anywhere on earth, is in a pri- 
vate virtue, removed from the notion of pomp and vanity, * 
confined to a contemplation of itself, and centering on 
"* * * (sel>eil>ed. 


grebe (grfib), n. [< Y. grdbc, formerly grebe , 
griaibe (> G. dial, grebe), a grebe, bo numed, it 
seems, with reference to the crested species, < 
Bret, krib as Corn, and W. tnb, a comb; cf. 
Bret, kriben ss Corn, criban as W. crilnm, a crest, 
a tuft of feathers on a bird's head ; W. crtfwll, a 
cock’s comb.] A bird of the family Podidpe- 
didat (which see for technical characters); a 
diving bird, related to the Ioouh or divers, but 
pi im aliped or lobe-footed, with a rudimentary 
tail, naked lores, and, in most species, a crest 
on the head. There are upward of ao species, of several 
genera, distributed all over the world They inhabit 
chiefly fresh waters, and are most expert divers and awini- 
mers,but move on land very awkwardly, owing to the back- 


rate the chiefest things, that . . . make 
L magnanimity or preabneu of mind, that 
fie star, but a constellation of elevated and 



authorised version, translating 'eaai/hctw, a Hellenlsar. 
In the revised version the word is rendered “Grattan 
Jewa " in the first two places and *' Greeks " in the last] 

There arose a murmuring of the Grecian t against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected In the dally 
ministration. Acts vl. 1. 

8. One versed in or studying the Greek lan- 
guage. 

The qualities I require [In a tutor] are that he be a i 
feet Grecian, and If more than vulgarly mathematic * 
much the more aodomplish'd for my designe. 

Evelyn, To Dr. Christopher Wren. 

The great silent crowd of thorough-bred Grecian *, al- 
ways known to be around him, the English writer cannot 
ignore. Emcroun, Eng. Traits, p. 80S. 

4. One of the senior boys of Christ’s Hospital. 
K. I). — 6. A gay, roystering fellow. [Colloq. 
or slang.] 

A well-booted Grecian In a fustian frock and jockey cap. 

Grave*. 

Gredanise (grS'uhipi-Iz), v . ; pret. and pp. Gre- 
damned, ppr, Grccianidng. [< 0 redan + -ierc.] 
Same as Grecize. 

Gredfle, v. See (In cize. 

Gredam (gre'Hizm), w. [< F. Grfcieme ss Sp. 
l J g. It.. (Srvdsmo; < ML. Gravimus, < L. Or ar- 
cus, Greek : see Greek. Cf. Grodno.] An idiom 
of the Greek language. Also Grartsm, and 
rarely Grccldsm. 

Virgil, to deviate from the common form of words, would 
not make use of temiiore, but sydere, in his first verse ; 
and everywhere else abounds with metaphors, Greeiem*, 
and circumlocutions, to give his verse the greater pomp, 
and preserve it from sinking into a plebeian style. 

Addison, on Virgil s Georgies. 

The Jewish historian Graets . . . discovers In it [the 
Song of Songs] not only Grcrciem *, but distinct imitations 
of the idyls of Theocritus. A. A. Jtev., CXX1X. 101. 


Itself. 


Dryden, Anrengsebe, ] 


Their grandeur appears In greatneu at sentiment, flow- 
ing from minds worthy their condition. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 29a 

(/) Faroe; Intensity: as, the greatneu at sound, of heat, 
eta 

Having a large 
j having a long bor- 
____ |iuDivur • ao, vuO great-tailed wasp, Sir ox 
gigaa. See Siriddw. 

great-uncle (grat'ung'kl), n. The brother of 
a grandfather or grandmother. In Great Brit- 
ain generally granduncle. 
gre&YC 1 , n. See groove*. 
greare^t (grfiv), ». [< ME. grew, bush, < AS. 
gratfoT gratfe (uom. sing, not recorded), a bush ; 
hardly connected with grtif, a grove, though 
Spenser seems to use greave in the 3d quotation 
as a var. of grove. Its early mod. use is poet, 
and variable.] 1. A bush; a tree; a grove. a 
He loketh forth by hegge^by tre, b^pwes. 

Growing [flowersl under hedges and thteke grows. 

Flower and Loaf, L 806. 
Yet when she fled Into theft oovert groove, 

Ha her not finding; both them thus nigh deed did leave. 

Sponoer, F. Q., VI, 1L 48. 
M Then la It beet ’* (said he) “that ye doe leave 
Your treasure here in some security, 

Xtther test ttoeed in some hollow groove. 

Or boned In the ground from Jeopardy." 

SpemorTwro., IILx.41 

2. A bough; a branch. 

Aa we behold a swarming eaat at bees 
In a iwoln cluster to tome branoh to cleave; 


^ 

Horned Grebo (Pcdicrpx comutux). 

in of the lege. Because of theapp 
of a tail, and the singmar ruffs or crests, the aspect of these 
birds is peculiar. They nest In ponds, lakes, and rivers, 
generally building among reeds or rtisboa, ana lay several, 
usually 0 or 8, elfipH®al whole-colored eggs. One of the 
best-known species is the common dabcnlck of Europe, 
Podicepo or Sylbeoeyelu* minor. Tim grube known in 
America as the dabchiok is Bodily mini* jtodicep*. The 
largest Is the spear-billed or western grelic, Jiehmophorm 
occidentali*, peculiar to western North America. (See out 
under jEchmophoru *. ) ““ 


von lan or honied 


P. comutu*, is common in most 


parte of the northern hemisphere ; the eared grebe, P. 
auritu* or nigricolli*, is closely related to it Some or the 
grebes reach 2 feet in length, nut most of them are much 
The plumage of the breast is of a beautiful >11- 


Thue do they bang in branches on the tree* 
Fretting cm plant* 


nt* and loading 


l loading every groove. 
Drayton, Birth of Moee* 


tv. 


very luster and satiny texture, and is much used to orna- 
ment ladies' hot* for muffs, eta Grebes have many local 
popular names, a a a ru-fort, dabchiok, didapper, dipper, 
SgSper, heUdiver, and waterwitch. 

grebe-cloth (gr$b'kl6th), n. A cotton cloth 
having a hairy or downy surface on one side. 
Compare Canton flannel (under flannel ) and 
swanskin . 

greccot, n. See grego. 

greee 1 !, »• Bee grease. 

graced, n. See greese 8 . 

Bri®® 8 !, n. [ME., a rare use of Groce. Greece, 
the name of the country. See Greek.] The 
Greek language; Greek. 

The table ... on the which the title waa wrtten in 
Xbren, Greco and Latin. MandoviUe, Travels, p. ia 

Gredin (gre'shan), a. and n. [< OF. Greden, 
< L. Qrada (ME. Greco, E. Greece), < Grateus, 


Ypaad^eiv, speak Greek, < Vftaikt^, Gn«ek: see 
Greek.] I. intram. To adopt the Greek lan- 
guage, customs, or ideas; imitate the Greeks. 

The Grateicing conception of Minerva as the goddess of 
war. Jiucyc. Brit., XVI. 487. 

Thia fact is partially Intimated in the caution that tome 
of the representative Greek theologian! “Jatinlxe*' ; a 
statement which requires, ns Its counterpart, that equtily 
representative Latin theologians Grume 

Andover Jtev., March, 1886, p. 287. 

n. tram. 1. To render Greek ; impart Greek 
characteristics to. — 2. To translate into Greek : 
as, Molanchthon (black earth) is the Grodeed 
name of Philip Bchwarzerd. 

Also Greciso, (lr arize, Grtvcise. 
Greco-Bactrian (gre'ko-bak'tri-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to a kingdom ruled by a Greek dy- 
nasty in Hactria, central Asia, in the third and 
second centuries n. g. It was an offshoot from 
the Beleucid kingdom of Hyria. Also spelled 
Graco-Bactriau. 

This empire was overrun by invaders from Central Asia 
after the destruction of the Grcrcu-Bactrian power In those 
regions. The Academy, Jon. 21, 188* p. 88. 

Greco-Roman (gre'kd-ro'inan), a. Of or per- 
taining to both Greece and Borne, as the Latin 
civilization after it had become modified by 
contact with the higher civilization of Greece, 
and specifically the art cultivated under Ro- 
man domination, almost exclusively by Greek 
artists. Greco-Roman art can be traced book as far as 
the fifth century a a, but did not acquire extensive de- 
velopment before the Roman spoliations of Greece began 
In the second century. Greek sculpture at Rome retains 
the general characteristics of the later Hellenistic work 
(see Panteloan): and Roman sculpture became most near- 
ly a national school In its portraits and historical reliefs 
under the empire. Greoo- Roman art is most original In , 
its decoration, which assumes an exuberance and fantastio 
variety foreign to the pure Greek tradition of moderation 
and sobriety, while retaining much of the Greek elegance. 
See Pompeian. Also spelled Grawi- Homan. 

The Grcvco-Boman literature of the second century. 

The Academy, Feb. 18, 188* p. 181. 

(Breoe-Romin wrestling, s eewrutiing. 
Onoo-Tnrldah terS'ko-Wr'kish), a. and n. L 
a. Pertaining to both the Greek* and the Turks. 
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Grooo-Tarkfafc 

TL h. The Turkish Isngnsie u written by 
Greeks in Turkey, with the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 

Also spoiled Gratco-Turkish. 
gTOCQUe (grek), n. [F. f fret, fretwork, fem. of 
Gree , Greek : see Greek.] 1. A vessel having a 
perforated bottom, fitted into a coffee-pot and 
holding the coffee; also, A coffee-pot furnished 
with this contrivance. Through it the hot water is 
pound, carry! ug with it the aroma of the coffee without 
the grounds. 

8. In arch, and decoration, a Greek fret. See 
A4a-grecque. 

A handsome earthen tube painted with quaint greequee 
and figures of animals. Kingsley, Westward Jio; xxr. 

gredalin (gred'a-lin), n. Same as gruichn, 
graded, n. See greed*-. 
grede^t, v, i. See greed?. 
grodget, V. t, [MB. greggm, gregen, < OF. gre- 
gen, gregter, < ML. as if *graviarc, eqniv. to L. 
gravare , load, burden, oppress, < grams, heavy: 
see grave*. Cf. aggreage .] To make heavy; 
increase. 

The hoond of the Lord is greggid ypon the Axothla. 

Wydff, 1 KL i 1 Ham. j v. 0 (OxtX 

With a foolhardy man go thou not in the wale, lest por 
auenture he greggt his (mules lu thoo. 

Wyolif, Eodus. viil. 8. 

grediret. grediront, gredirnet, ». Obsolete 
forms or gridiron. 

grec^ (gre), n. [< ME. gree. degree, rank, prize 
for pretiminenoo ; also in lit. sense, a step, in 
this sense with pi. qnm } grate , grece , stops, in 
turn used as a sing, (and m early mod. E. spelled 
variously qrcoso, groove, grioce, grieso, grisce , etc. : 
see {freest?, groove 2); < OF. gre, grei , grey, gree, 
gras =* Pr. grot, gra =t Pg. grdo = Sp. It. grade, 
< L. gradus, a step, pace, degree; etc. : see grade*-. 
Cf. deffra*.] 1. A step; a stair. 

Thro grroc or 1111 is up therto to goo. 

Palladia, Husbondrlo (K. fi. T. H.X p. 18. 
Abouenno the greee as thou shalt gone, 
Htondeth a ohapello hyxu self a lone. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX p. 114. 

8. A step or degree in a series; a degree in 
order or rank; dogree; order of precedence or 
merit. 

Ther nys no thing in grse snperlatif, 

As seith Hence, above an humble wyf. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 131. 

Therforo the feuere agu is the poaltyuu degree ; and 
In the superlatyuo degree, comjmratif gree and suporlatlf 
gree. hook of Quint* Beeenoe (ed. FurulvnllX p. 22. 

To take the grace and hyght of euery starru. Lydgate. 
Injurious Cuba, ill It flta thy 'gree 
To wrong a stranger with discourtesy. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 


grte 9 (gr6),c. r< ME. green, < Of. freer, greier, 
graier, graer, please, be pleased with, approve, 
agree, consent, < gre, pleasure : see gree*, n. Cf. 
agree , v.] L intrant. If. To Agree; consent. 
Quod he, "madam* I gre me wait 
In your pr es en ce to travail day by day." 

Generydss(k 1 T. 8.\ L 1141. 
To trie the matter thus they greed both. 

SirJ. Harington, tr. of Ariosto’s Onando Furioso, v. 82. 

8. To live in amity. [Scotch.] 

Lika twa Maters ye will sort and gree. 

A. Moee, Helenor* p. Ill 

II. trans. To reeoneile (parties at variance). 
[Scotch.] 

They’re fallen out among themselves, 

Shame fa’ the first that greet them. 

Jacobite Belies, L 140. 

groeee 1 !, n. An obsolete spelling of grease. 
greece 2 !, ft* Bee grease*. 
greed 1 (grid), n. [< ME. grede (found only in 
second sense), < AS. gr&d (found only in adver- 
bial dat. pi. ffr&Aum, with greediness) = Icel. 
grddhr, hunger, greed, a* Goth, gredus, hunger. 
Of. Buss, golodu. hunger, Hkt.gridhnv, etc., 
greedy, < y garde, be greedy. The adj. has a 
wider use: see greedy .] 1. An excessively 
eager desire to possess something, especially 
wealth; avaricious desire; especially, coarse 
and brutal avarice. 

The women, whom God intended to be Christian wives 
and mothers, the slaves of the rich man’s greed by dig^ 

The daily hap 

Of purblind greed that dog llke still drops bona 
Grasps shadow, and then howls the case is hard ! 

Browning, King and Book, L 219. 

2f. A greedy person. 

The riche obynohy grede. Bom. of the Rose, L 6002. 
->gyXL L Greediness, Greed ; eagornes* avidity. Greedi- 
ness is used either literally or figuratively, as greediness for 
food, greediness for favors, applause, knowledge; greed 
has now lost its literal sense; and is rarely used except for 
avarice and In such phrases as greed of gain, greed of 
wealth, greed of gold. 

Who . . . have given themselves over . . . to work all 
uncleanneas with greediness. Bph. Iv. 19. 

If greed of power and gold have led thee on. 

Mot lightly shall this untold wealth be won. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 829. 

greed 2 !. t>. [ME. greoden , greden , graden (pret. 
gradde), < AS. gr&aan, cry out (as u cock, goose, 
man, etc.); a different word from grfttan, E. 
greet*, weep: Bee greet*.] To cry; cry out; 
call. 

That msido for the drode 
Blgan to crie and Utgrede. 

Bing Mom (E. B. T. S.X p. 64. 
For that skille "ocy, ocy," I grede. 

f AnCyAt4n 


8. Having a keen dittos 
to obtain; of a eovetoua or 
Uon; impatiently desirous 


farmHldat: mm* 
n as, greedy of gain. 


Tbs as that gredyh to fiowm, 

OAauesr, Troflu* ML. 1768, 


Kot given to win* no striker, net gre e dy ti filthy lusm, 

1 Tim. UL. a 

You would have thought ths very windows spake; 

Bo many greedy looks of young and old 
Through oaaomtnta darted their desirtng eyes 
Upon his visage. Aok, Buh. 1L, v. & 

Hee is g reedy at great acquaintance and many, and 
thinkes It no small aduanoement to riee to bee knowna. 

£ Ip. Boris, Mlcro-ooa m ographlc; A forward Bold Man. 

b there devour the gold 
> behold. 


Of gfltterihg arm* too Hassling to 

’ and An., UL 4501 
-SyxL Insatiate, inaatiabl* rapadou* gluttonous, 
gnedy-nt, gra» iy-gute (gr€'di-«ut, -guta), *. 
A greedy person; a glutton; a belly-god. [Vul- 
gar.] 

Whence comes it that so little 
Fresh water, fodder, meat, ana other victual!. 
Should serve so long so many a greedy •gut t 

Sylvester, tr. of Bn Bartas. 

g re a-gree , «• See gri-gri*. 

Greek (grek), n. and a. [< ME. Greek, Grok, pi 
Grekes , Greches . < AS. GrScas , Gredcas, some- 
times Cricas , pi. (the nom. sing. Grdo, CrSe be- 
ing scarcely used), be D. Griek ss MLG. Greke 
ss OHG. Chreh, Chreah, Kriah, Ckriech , also 
Kriecho, MHG. Krieche. G. Grieohe m Dan. 
Grask-er s= Sw. Grek = Cloth. Kr&cs, n. (cf. ME. 
Grew, Grew, < OF. Grew, Grin (see Grew*); F. 
Gree, m., Greeque, f., » Bp. Griego, Greco as Pg. 
Grego = It. Greco), < L. Grascus, n. and a., < Gr. 
TpaucAq, pi. Tptwcol, a Greek, an old name, which 
ay, among the Greeks themselves, to the 


gave way. 

name u BXhfveq, HellenesJbut remained as their 
designation in Latin. The origin of the name 
is unknown. From the same ult. source, be- 
sides Grecian , Greoism, etc., and the ME. Grew 
and Gregeis, Greqois, Greek, come also grego, 
grecoo , grogs , galligaskins, gaskinsA I. n. 1. 
(a) A member of the ancient Greek race, one 
of the chief factors in the history of civiliza- 
tion. inhabiting the territory of Greece, com- 
prising part of the southeastern peninsula of 
Europe and the adjoining islands, and also ex- 
tensive regions on the coasts of Asia Minor, 


gratis It. grata, pleasure, desire, will, < L. gra - 
turn, neut. of gratae, pleasing: nee grate*, grate- 
ful, grace , and cf. agree, adv., tmngre, malgrc, 
maugre.] 1. Pleasure; satisfaction: especially 
in the phrases to take , receive , or accent m { free 
(that is, to take, receive, or accept kindly or 
with favor). 


groe 2 t (gr6), n. [< ME. gree, gre. < OF. grv,gM, „ , _ , x r/ ^dJfigMngaU, L 188. 
grae, grot, gred, m. (also gree, /.), F. gr6 = Pr. n * ML. grede (not found), < 

" ■ ** * « - * • AS. gr&dc, grass (L. qramm), glossed also ufoa, 

sedge; > grme, grddde, grassy.] 1. A pond- 
weed {Votamogeton in several species): usu- 
ally in plural. [Local, Eng.] — 2. pi. Straw 
used to make manure in a farm-yard. [Prov. 
Eng.l 

greedily (gr6'di-li), adv. K ME. gredOy, gredi - 
Prtnc* thU^plegjt <n ^ ^ ^ fSSRfft 

a greedy manner; with reference to food, vora- 
ciously; ravenously; with a coarse exhibition 
of appetite : as, to eat or swallow greedily. 

They have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily af- 
ter the error of Balaam for reward. Jude 1L 

If the air were perfectly dry, evaporation would l>e ex- 
tremely rapid, and the vapour greedily licked up. 

Huntey, Physiography* p. 68. 

> greediness (grfi^di-nes), n. [< ME. gredinesse , 


Off adueralto an gree take the porte. 

Horn. qfPartenay (R. E. T. 8.X 1. 3810. 
Bcecirn, inoat Noble Lord, to gentle gree, 

Tho unripe fruit of au unready wit 

Spenser, F. Q., To the Earle of Oxonford. 
Yet take in gree whatever do befall. 

Drayton, Eclogue*, v 1. 

2. Favor; partiality. 

Hlatory . . . (after the partial gree of tho late author*) 
has been to all good purpoaoa silent of him. 

huger JNorth, Lord Guilford, I. & 

8. The prize ; the honor of the day: as, to bear 
or win the gree . 

Duk Theseus loot crye, 

To stynton alle rancour and euvye, 

The gree as wel of o syde as of other. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tala L 1876. 
When that hade wasted tho won & wonen the gre, 

All the tresour thay toko A turnyt to ship. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. tT&X 1- 4780. 
Sir John the Graham did bear tho gree. 

Gallant Grahams (Child's Bsllsdx, VIL 189X 

4. In law, satisfaction for an offense committed 
or an injury done. 

Th4y shall be put in the stocks In the town where they 
be taken, for three days, without ball or malnprisa till 
they will make gree, and from thence they shall be sent 
to gaoL Laws of Hen. IV., quoted iu Rlbton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 64. 
Now, good air abbot, be my friend. 

For thy courtesy, 

Aud hold my lands in thy hands 
Till I have made the gree. Oidbyltad. 
To bear the gm. See del. a 


, became partly 1 

The true Greeks, or lfellenetL consisted only of the Dori- 
an i, Afioli&ns, Ionian s, and Aolinana; but tlie name Greeks. 
in its widest sense, includes many peoples of different 
■took, as the Macedonians, Epirotes, Acaraanlana, etc. 
(6) A member of the modern Greek race, wnieh 
has descended, with more or less foreign ad- 
mixture, from the ancient T&ce; especially, a 
subject of the modern kingdom of Greece. — 8. 
The language spoken by tho inhabitants of 
Greece or by persons of the Greek race. Greek is 
a branch of the groat Indo-European family of languages, 
being thus ultimately akin to English. Ancient Greek 
comprised a large number of dialects spoken in Greece 
proper, and on the coasts of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands as well as In the numerous colonies of Greeks 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and Black sea* 
from Syria and Egypt to Italy. Sicily, and Spain. Of these 
dialects, four are usually distinguished as having received 


led Spicy, 

The Dorfo Inoludoe a number of different dialects usually 
characterised as “rough" or “broad," as contrasted with 
Attic or Ionic, namely, Dorian, Laconian, Corinthian, 
Mcgarian. Delphian, Bhodian, Cretan, Cyrenian, Syracu- 
san. etc., literary remains being scant (Th^xcifOA ete>X 
jEolic includes Lesbian, ~ ‘ 


’gmDgncssc,'Z AS. grfatignes, greediness, < grfc- 
dig, greedy : seo greedy.] Tho quality of being 
greedy, especially with reference to the grati- 
fication of tho animal appetites; hence, spe- 
cifically, ravenousness ; voracity. 

Fox in stealth, wolf In greediness. Shaft., Lear, UL 4. 

I with the same gr ee d in e ss did seek, . 

As water when I thirsty to swallow Greek. 

SirJ. Denham. 

-Byn. Gluttony, rapacity, eagernma, avidity. Be* greed, 

graedy (grS'di), a. [< ME. gridy, gredLgredis, 
< AS. grwdig ss OS. grddag , gramff see D« gmtiff 
(for *gredig), contr. graag a * OHG. gr&tag, gra- 
tae ss Icel. grddhugr as Dan. graadig as Goth. 
grddags, greedy; from a noun preserved only in 
AS. griBd, E. greed 1 as Icel. gradhr m Goth, grd- 
dus. hunger, greed: see greed*-.] 1. Having 
an inordinate desire for food or drink; raven- 
ous; voracious; very hungry. 

Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, and as it were a 
young lion lurking in secret placet. Fs. xviL 12. 


with scant literary remains (Pindar, Alcaraa, Hsppha etoA 
Doric and -*olic are made to include many other dialects 
loosely classified under theee names. The Attic, the dia- 
lect of Athena became the standard literary tongue of 
Greece, and contains nearly the whole of Greek literature. 
In its later form, aa the oommon dialect it ‘ 
general language of the Greek peoples. As t 
speech at Alejgmdria and In Palestine; it was t 


iaand 

in which the Old Testae 


the language 

beoame current (the Bqpta*- 

and in which the New Testament was writ tsn. It 


lued^wlth aught ohangea to be tbe^ literary lan- 


guage of the Greek world until the fall of the Eastern 
Empire; and the popular spoken form, with profound in- 
ternal change* has continued to the present day. being 
now the atanuard language of the new kingdom cf Greeo* 

and showing a strong tendency, under the foster! 

of patriotic scholars and taaohera, to resume the « 

forms of the ancient Greek. (See Romaic.) The Greek 


3U? take' the fint rmnk in nearly aft the Samis cf liter- 
Heptea i 


Brest co m pri s ing ' 

tn (||| ton| of 

ary ar* and have been the accepted models of Human and 
modem literature. The language is highly qmthetioL hav- 
ing an unlimited facility of derivation and oomposulon; 
* ' 'laracteriaric. and of its riohneaa tn 


They are greedy dog* which can never have enca sh. 


atlc partides and conde n eed forms of ezpresalon, It 

itaelfto all the forms of literary art Its vocabulary 

is extremely oopiou* and has been drawn upon freely by 
the Latin and by modem tongue* being now, with to 
' “ l atorehouaenom ridoa r — ‘ — - 


1L LaUn,theaooepted* 



toe aooeptad basts of a scholarly education. Modern In- 
(orat In Its study data* from the fifteenth century, when 
the Turkish Inroad a upon the Rysaatine empire, end par- 
ticularly the conqneat of Constantinople In 146* censed 
the permanent settlementef many tireek scholars in Italy, 
and hence Inllneneed profonndly the development of the 
Kenalaaanoe. (Bee RmuUmmoe.) Greek is divided chron- 
ologically, In the etymologies of this work, Into Greek 
proper (GrA ancient or classical Greek to shoot the year 
2 . KfOO ; Ate Greek (LGr.X from that time till about a. 
D. ooo; middle Greek (MGr.l till about A. n. 1600; and 
fnederw or new Greek (KGr.X since that date ; these periods 
corresponding to similar periods of Latin. (Bee Latin.) 
Jf lddleandNew Greek are also called Romaic. Greek is 
usually printed In type imitated from the forms of letters 
used in tile later manuscripts. The most ancient manu- 
scripts and the Inscriptions exhibit only the capital or 
uncial forms, without accents and without separation of 
words.* The small letters are comparatively modern. Since 
it is the only language printed in this dictionary in other 
than Roman letters, the Greek alphabet, with the Roman 
equivalents* Is here given : 

from. Equivalent. Name. Form. 

a Alpha N 

b Beta 

I g Gamma 

3 Delta 

e (short) 

i s Kota 

ij e (long) Eta 

** th Theta 

i I Iota 

k or hard o Kappa 
Miitxla 


Equivalent. Nuine. 


1 


n 

x 

o (short) 

P 

r 

s 

t 

u 

P? 

oh 

ps 

O (long) 


Nil 
XI 

Uinloron 

11 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tail 

l^poilon 

('hi 

III 

Omega. 


A 
B 

r 

A 
E 
Z 
H 
a 
l 
K 
A 

M ft m Mn 

Often abbreviated Or. 

And at the seyd Corfona they speke all Grcke and be 
Grekes in Dede. Torkingtun, Diario of Eng. Travell, p. 17. 

While the Latin trains ns to be good grammarians, the 
Greek elevates us to the highest dignity of manhood, by 
making us acute and powerful thinkers. 

G. P. Month, Lei-ts. on Eng. Lang., Iv. 

3. Any language of which mio is ignorant; 
unmeaning wort Is; unintelligible jargon; in al- 
lusion to tho proverbial remoteness of Greek 
from ordinary knowledge, and usually with spe- 
cial allusion to the unfamiliur characters in 
which it is printed. [Colloq.] 

8he was speaking French, which, of course, was Greek 
to tho bobb>. The Century, XXXU. 654. 

4. A cunning knave; a rogue; un adventurer. 
[Allusive, or mere slang.] 

I prithee, foolish Greek, depart from me; 

There's money for thee ; if you tarry longer, 

1 shall give worse payment Shak., T. K, Iv. 1. 
He was an adventurer, a pauper, a blackleg, a regular 
Greek. Thackeray, Newoorae* xxxvL 

6. Iu entom.j the English equivalent of Achi- 
vwiy a name given by Lin nm us to certain long- 
winged butterflies of his group Equiten, most of 
which are now included in the genus Tapilio. 
They were distinguished from the Trqfans by 
not having crimson spots on the wings and 
breast. See Trojan. — As merr y as a Greek. Bee 
merry Greek.— Merry ©r®ek, a Jovial fellow; a Jolly, 
Jesting person: In allusion to the light careless temper 
ascribed to the Greeks, and usually with reference to the 
proverb "as merry as a Greek," which was confused with 
a similar proverb* "as merry as a grig," of dltterent origin. 
Bee grig I. 

Pan. I swear to you, I think Helen loves him bettor 
than Paris. 

Om. Then she’s a merry Greek Indeod. 

Shak., T. and C., L 2. 

Go home, and tell tho merry Greeke that sent you, 
Ilium shall bum. Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, JUL 2. 

Aeerlan |F.L a good fellow, a mad companion, a merie 
Greek, sound drunkard. Cotgrave. 

A true Trojan, and a mad merry grig, though no Greek. 

Bum. Jour. (1820)* L 64. (Force.) 

XL a. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks; Grecian; Hellenic.-- Gretk art the art 
developed in ancient Greek lands, and of which the ar- 
tists of Athens were tho highest expononta. It was early 
modified by the Imitation of foreign models, chiefly Ori- 
ental and Egyptian, and reached Its highest perfection in 
the fifth oentuiy u. o. Among its salient qualities are origi- 
nality, vigor, truth, wise moderation, 
and self-restraint* together with the 
ever-present love of beauty and ha- 
tred of excess, the delicacy of percep- 
tion and cult of guru Intelligence, char- 



acteristic of the ( 


race* from which, 


followed In the minor art of vase-point- 
lng. The most ancient Greek pottery, 
that of Hissarlik (Troyipresents no ob- 
vious Greek character. The related ware 
of the island of Thera, which can safely 
be dated as earlier than 1600 a. a, shows 
In its decoration the awakening of the 
Greek spirit, which becomes more and 
more accentuated, and at the same time 
shoift the effects of foreign intercourse, 
In the oldest vases of other JSgma is* 
lands, of Myoem* Corinth, and Attics. 
Vast-painting was finally abandoned 
about BOO ». o. A few figures, from vases that can be 
closely dated, are given to Indicate the general course and 
165 


softly* 

OSH* about U0O 
B. C* 
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v, Archaic Athena, from a red-flgnrcil mu 1 >y l r ii|>hmnkM, nlmut 480 
11. C. a, frmn n vnso of nmut H. C. 



Attic v.ihu uf ahout n t 


mene\ Phidian, voeec ( Greek), etc. (n) Greek painting, 
from the fame in antiquity of such artists as Polygno- 
tu* Zeuxis* Apelles. ParrluuutiK, cm mot have boon behind 
Its fellow-arts; but all the original* have perished, and 
the materials for study in- 
clude little more than tho 
pole reflections afforded 
by Pompeiian and other 
Roman wall pointing* by 
some frescoed tombs lu 
Italy, Greece* and the 
Crimea, and by one or 
two painted sarcophagi of 
Etruria and of Asia Minor. 

(h) Greek eeulpturc devel- 
oped comparatively late* 
but hv the beginning of 
the fifth century n. a it 
had gained a position on a 
par with tliat of architec- 
ture. Thu earliest Greek 
soulpturo was in wood (sou 
xoamm) ; all examples of 
it have perished. Later, 
this was Imitated In 
stone (of which an Ar- 
temis of the seventh cen- 
tury b. c., found at Delos, 

Is a good specimen) and In 
brouse* the first use of tho latter materinl being ssoriM 
to the artists of Chios and Kamos. In the latter hidf of 
the sixth century were produced tho Ixiautlful pointed 
archaic statues which, until they w(*ru unoarthed during 
the lost decade, remained 
burled on thu Athenian Acro- 
polis from the time of their 
entombment during tho Itn- 

8 pavements which followed 
le Persian wars, (flee ar- 
chaie.) Thu ACgfnetan mar- 
bles (Si'ti jfifrinetan) at the 
beginning of the fifth een- 
tuiy mark the last period of 
tho archaic. The remainder 
of tho fifth century was tho 
period of Phidias (see ethos. 
2) and thu artists grouped 
about his name, as Myron and 
Polycletus. I 11 tho follow- 
ing century majesty and the 
lofty Ideal gave plneo to a 
more Individual and Intimate 
qua] Ity fp.it lios) and to grace, 
of which Praxiteles was the 
most prominent exponent* 
with Boopas and others hard- 
ly less famous. The abnn- 
(font and charming Greek 
terra cottas throw a side 
light on Greek sculpture akin 
to that supplied by painted 
vases for the study of Greek 
painting. ( 0 ) The arehitee* 
, lure of the Greeks was do- 
voloped from a primitive 
*■ tw framed IneloMire In wood or 

rough stones, with a sloped 
roof to shed the rain. As folly developed it implies the 
presence of column* both ss supports and for ornament* 
In a system of lintel construction (see entablature), or ver- 
tical resistance to superimposed weight The arch was 
known to the Greek* but was practically never employed 
by them whore It could be seen. The most typical pro- 
duction of Greek architecture is the periptaro* or tem- 
ple of which the cella is entirely inclosed by ranges of 
columns supporting s low gabled roof. The normal 
plan of such buildings is rectangular, (he length being 
slightly more than twice the breadth; out the exigencies 
of special use or of the nature of the site often led to wide 
deviations from the type, as in the Kreehtheum at Athens ; 
and circular buildings of various kinds were not uncom- 
mon. The idea of the column was probably Imported 
from Egypt(l)oric) and from Assyria (lonlok as were many 
motives of decoration, as the fret* and the sntheralon, 
which was dorived In direct lln* though transformed, 
from the lotus-blossom. (For the Greek order* the Do- 
ric, Ionic, and Corinthian, see these word*) Greek archi- 
tecture found Its highest expre ss ion In atone, particular- 
ly in marble. The structures In wood hav* of course, 
perished, and must be studied from allusions in litera- 
ture and inscription* from certain details of stone build- 
ing* and such remains as the terra-cotta copings of some 
Athenian tomb* of which the edlculse in wood have die- 



nilpturv — 
t Bacchus by 


icchus by Praxite- 

Found at Olympia, t#77- 



Greek Arch Iter hi re.-— Tho Parthenon nt Athena, from the northwest 


iff perfection, simple and Imposing in their general 00 m- 
posltion, wore enriched with statuary and sculptured omit- 


Macedonian preponderance had vitiated tho ideals of in- 
dependent Greece* all I his nisgtiiflcenco of art was re- 
served for the glory of the gods and the puhlle buildings of 
tho state. Luxury lu private life was not approved, private 
houses being small and plain. Bee maemry (Greek ). — 
Greek Church, tlio uhureh of the countries formerly com- 
prised In the Greek, Greco-Roman, or Eastern (Roman) Em- 
pire, and of countries evangelised from It, as Russia; the 
uhureh, or group of local and national ( iriontal churclie* in 
communion or doctrinal agreement with tho Greek patri- 
archal boo of Constantinople. It Is also called the Eastern 
Church , in distinction from the Western, tho Latin, or Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Tho full official title of the Greek 
Church is tho Uoly Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Oriental 
Church. (Boo Catholic, a., 3 (e\) Tho epithet Orthodox la 
that most frequently used for the Greek or Eastern Church. 
The estrangement between the Greek and Latin ohnrohe* 
culminating finally In tlio Great Schism, stands histori- 
cally In close connection with tho division of the Roman 
Empire Into an Eastern and a Western Empire, with tho 
growing power of the see of the new Roman capital, Con- 
stantinople or Now Roma tlio increasing rivalry between 
the see of Old Rome and tJiut of New Rome, the insertion 
by tho Latin Church of the JUloque (see Filiogue) in the 
Nlocne Creed, the question of the eodeslastiott] allegiance 
of the Bulgarians and of tho papal supremacy. Eastern 
Illyrlcum, including Greece* with the chief see at Thes- 
salonlcn, which had Ivdongod to tho Roman patriarchate, 
remained with the Eastern Church. Before the ninth oen- 
tury there had boon temporary suspensions of communion 
between the Roman Church and the East. TheGreatBohlsm 
began, however. In the latter port of the ninth century, the 
principal doctrinal difficulty relating to thu Filiogue. The 
Immediate occasion of suspension of communion was the 
Intrusion fay the emperor Michael III , In A. I>. 867, of 
tho learned rhottas into tho soe of Constantinople instead 
of Ignatiu* at that time patriarch. 'ITiw Human see as- 
serted Jurisdiction In the matter an possessing supreme 
power, and mutual charges of false doctrine and exoom- 
munloations followed ; but Phot! us was finally acknow- 
ledged at Rome aa patriarch. The final division was that 
hotween Pope Leo JX. and tho patriarch Michael Ceru- 
lariu* in A. iv. 1054, since which time Roman Catholics 
regard the Greeks or Easterns as rut off from the Catholic 
Church ; the Greeks, on the other hand, claim that they 
have remained faithful to the catholic creed and ancient 
usages. Tho Greek Church in tho dominant form of Chris- 
tianity In the kingdom of G recce, the archipelago with 
the opposite coast and Cyprn* in European Turkey among 
both Slavs and Greek* lu port of Austria and Hungary, 
throughout the Russian empire* and in Rumania, Bulgaria* 
Bervia, and Montenegro. In most of these countries the 
church authorities aro Indmauideutof the patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. 1 1 ocknowl edges the first seven ocumenloal 
councils. 'Mio doctrine of the Greek and that of the West- 
ern Church with regard to the Trinity, apart from the 
queatlon of the JUuique and double procession, and that 
with regard to the person of Christ, aro tho same. Bap- 
tism is regularly conferred on Infants with trine im- 
mersion. Confirmation follows Immediately upon bap- 
tism. Coimnonion is given in both kiudsi and to Infants 
ss well os adults. The offices of bishop* priest* and deacon 
are regarded as the throe "necessary degrees" of orders. 
The highest officers of the church aro the four patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Alexandria. Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
and the HiiNslan Holy Governing Hynod. Honor Is paid 
to relics ss In the Roman Catholic Church. The ordinary 
secular clergy can marry before ordination, bat their wives 
must have been previously single, and they cannot re- 
marry. Only the monastic clergy ere advauoed to the 
episcopate and other offices. The liturgical language is 
not absolutely fixed : In Greek-speaking communities It is 
Greek ; In Slavonic oommunttie* not Russian, bat the an- 
cient language known as Ecclesiastical Slavonic or Old 
Bulgarian.— Greek cross. Seecrowi.— Greek embroi- . 
dory, fancy work executed Ivy sewing upon a background 
pieces of colored doth, silk, etc., and embroidering the 
edges of these and the background between them with 
chain-stitch and other ornamental stitches.— Greek fire* 
Beojfre.— Gredkkey-patteni,* meander.— Greek lym, 
Bee lyre. -Greek modes. Bee mode.— Greek, par- 
tridge. Bee partridge. - Greek polnt-laoe. Bee torn. — 
Greek sonlptiue. Bee Greek art (6>— On or At the 
Greek oalenda, ^00 calends. 
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Oraekt (grik), e. i. r< Grwfcla.] To imitate 
the UnMikfi: with an indefinite it 
Those were prouerblally said to Greeks ft that quail in 
that fashion. Sandy*, Travailed p. 79. 

Oreokess (ftrS'keii), ». [< Greek + -etts.] A 
female Ur«t*k. [Kare.] 

Qreekiah (gro'kiwli), a . [Early mod. E. alwo 
Grekyth, Grrkysh; < ME. Grekmck, Gnrkisrh, 
UrektKc , < AS. Urecwc, Gr&ocisc, Crecixc (= I). 
Grickeck = MLG. G retouch as OHG. CitlhhiHC. 
MHG. Kric, chinch , G. Griccliittch =s Hw. Gn Link 
a Dan. Grmk), < Or He, Greek, + -/*/*, E. -inh 1 .] 
If. Of nr pertaining to Grooee; Greek. 

lu ower way home warriya IJ myle from .Uioriimlutn, 
we com vnto a doyster of Grekkys iiionkus, whose chyrcho 
ys of the holy orosse. 

Torktngton, Dlarie of Eng Travel), p. 61. 
Venerable Nestor . . . knit all the Greek i eh ears 
To hla experienced tongue. Shak., T. and C., L 8. 

2. Of a Greek character or quality; womewlmt 
Greek. 

A strange and grekyeh kind of writing 

Aechnin, The Hclmlciuoater, p. 167. 

Graekisill (grS'kizm), n. [< Greek + -tow.] 
Same aw Grtunani f If are.] 

Greekise (Kre'kiz), r . ; jirot. ami pp. Grrckized, 
ppr. Grcektzing . [< Greek + -wr.] Same aa Gre- 
ece. [Karo.] 

The earliest writers of France had modelled their taste 
by the Greek, . . . iund.l Imbued with Attlo literature, 
Greekized the French idiom by their compounds, their 
novel terms, und their sonorous periphrases. 

/. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit, 1. 153. 

Oreekling (grfk'lm#), w. [< Greok + -iinj/ 1 .] 
A littlo or imugiiilionnt Urnck or Grecian. 

Which of the Greeklmgs durst ovor give precepts to De- 
mosthenes? Ji. Junto ti, Discoveries. 

" Ake" also is restored and "ache" turned over to the 
GreekUng s. F. A. March, Hpelling Aeform, p. 26. 

green 1 (ffrSn), a . ami it. f< ME. grenr , < AS. 
grene , ONorth. groene, earliest form grown — 
OS. grout = OFriea. grene = 1). groen =r MLG. 

g rone, LG. grim = OHG. gruoni, MUG. griiene , 
l.griin. dial, grim = I col. gra'tm (for *<jronm ) 
as 8w. Dan. gron, grooii; with formutivc -m*. < 
AS. growan , K. grow, etc. : see grow . To tlie 
game root belong prob. grans and pcrhapK gome. 
The words yellow and gold, which are someth non 
said to bo alt. ukin to green , belong to a differ- 
ent root.] I. a. 1. Of the color of ordinary fo- 
liage, or of nnripo vegetation generally; ver- 
dant. See II., 1. 

Grene os tile gros A grentr hit seined, 

Then grime aumayl on guide lowaudo brygter. 

Sir Gawaifne and the Green Knight (It IS. T. 8.X 1. 286. 
The! seye that It |an oak-tree | hatlio 1 k»h there slthe the 
beginnyngo of the World, and was sinntyuio grene, and 
bare levon. MamlenlL*, Travels, p. 08. 

Only one true green colouring matter occuis in nature, 
vis., chlorophyll, the substance to which I he green colour 
of leaves Is owing. . . . Another green colouring mutter, 
derived from different spocies of Klmninus, bus been de- 
scribed under the numo of Chinese Croon 

rrc. Diet, I. K07. 

The pram-coloured manganates show n continuous ah- 
sorption at the two ends of the spectrum, Iransmlttiiig in 
concentrated solutions almost exclusively the are «*n jmrt 
of the spectrum. Jineye. Frit., X MI. 377. 

Hence — 2. Unripe; immature; not fully de- 
veloped or perfected in growth or condition: 
as applied to meat, fresh ; to wood, not. dried or 
seasoned ; to bricks and pottery, not fired, etc. 
And many howto and ltltyng homo, 

And pipes mode of gre w come. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1224. 
The spring Is near, wheu green geese are a-brocdlng. 

M,LL t.il 

It strengthens digestion, excludes surfeits, fevers, and 
physio : which pram wines of any kind can't do. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 204. 
We enter’d on the hoards : and " Now," aho cried, 

" Ye ore green wood, see yo warn not. 

Tennyson, Princess, 1L 

The term | bricks] is also applied to the moulded clay 
In Its orudo and unburned condition, in which atato the 
bricks are said to bo green. C. T. Davis, Bricks, etc., p. 04. 

3/ Immature with respect to age or judgment; 
raw; unskilled; easily imposed upon. 

A man must ho vory green , indeed, to stand tills for two 
seasons Disraeli, Young Duke, 1IL 7. 

“ What's singing?" said Tom . . . ‘'Well, you are Jolly 
green," answered his friend. . . . 11 Why, tho last six Sat- 
urdays of every half, wo sing of course.' 1 

T. Hughe i, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. & 
A sailor has a peculiar cut to Ills clothes, and a way of 
wearing them which a green hand can never get. 

Ji. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 2. 

4. Due to or manifesting immaturity ; proceed- 
ing from want of knowledge or judgment. 

(X my lord. 

You are too wise in years, too full of counsel, 

For my green inexperience. Ford, Fancies, ill 8. 


It skew'd but green practise in the lawea of di screet 
Rhethorique to blurt upon the cares of a Judicious Par- 
liament with such a presumptuous and ovar-weening 
Proem. MiUon, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst 

5. New; fresh; recent: as, a green wound; a 
green hiue. 

Rut were thy yeares greens, as now bene myna 
To other delights they would enollne. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., February. 
Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green. Shak., Hamlet, I. 2. 

Perhaps good counsel, 

Applied while his despair Is green, may cure him. 

Shirleyjlyde rark, v. 1. 

6. Full of life and vigor; fresh and vigorous; 
flourishing; undecayed. 

By dlffrent Management, engage 
The Man In Year* and Youth of greener Aga 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
To whom the monk : . . . "I trust 
We are green In Heaven's eyes ; bnt hero too much 
We moulder— as to things without, 1 moan.” 

Tennyson, Holy Oral!. 

7. Pale; sickly; wan; of a greenish-pale color. 

Hath It slept since? 

And wakes It now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 

8. Characterised by tho presence of verdure : 
as, a green winter. 

A green Christmas makes a fat klrkyard. Old proverb. 

In the pita 

Which some green Christmas crams with weary bones. 

Tennyson, Early Hon nets, lx. 

A green eye, fellow, hone, see the nouns.— Board 
of Green Cloth. See doth and green-cloth. — Green belt, 
fresh bait, not suited.— Qreen beer, tioekeeri . — Green 
bice, a pigmont consisting of the hydrated oxld of oopper. 
It is now seldom usqd, and is very undcnlrablo as a color. 
Also called green verditer, Bremen green, Brian green.— 
Green cheese, (a) Cream-cheese which has to be eaten 
when fresh ; unrlne cheese. Children 01*0 (or were) some- 
times told that "the moon is mode or green aheese " ; and 
tills statement, or the supposed belief In it, Is ofjen re- 
furred to as typical of any great alwurdity. 

To make one swallow a gudgeon, or buleove a lie, and 
that (he moone is mode of greene-eherse. Fiona, p. 73. 
He made an Instrument to know 
If the moon shine at full or no , . . . 

Tell what her d'ainetor to an inch Is, 

And prove that she's not made of green cheese. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. ill 200. 
(b) Home a stage cheese (which see, under cArawli— Green 
doth, green table, a gaming-table ; the board at which 
gamblers play with cards and dice : so called because 
usually covered with a green cloth. 

Tho veteran calls np two Brothers of the Green Cloth 
competent to act as umpires , and three minutes, fraught 
with mortal danger, ore passed In deliberately counting 
tlie cards as they Tie on thuclotli, and naming thorn slowly. 

J. W. Palmer, The New and tho Old, p. 188. 
His | the merchant's] boles of dirty Indigo are his dlce^ 
his cords come up every year instead of every ten vnln- 
utes, and the sea Is his green-table, . . . and yet, forsooth, 
a gallant man, who sits him down before the baixe and 
challenges all comers, ... is proscribed Ivy your modern 
moral world 1 Thackeray , Barry Lyndon, ix. 


Green crab, Caret nut memos. A corresponding species 
in the United Htatos is C. grunulatus. Hoe out under Car - 
einus . — Green crop, see era]). — Green earth, (a) A 
variety of glauconite, (b) Same as terre verts.— Green 
Rah , (a) Fresh or uudrled flsli of any kind before being 
cured for the market (6) A codfish salted but not dried. 
(New Eng. 1— Green fog, gland, goods, grain, mse- 
nopper, grease, herring, etc. See the nouns.— Green 
grosbeak. Hume aa greenfinch, 1.— Green hides. See 
auto-'.— Green lake, a pigment compounded of Prussian 
blue with some yellow color, gen erolfy a vegetable lake. 
Green land, pasture-land. JJalltwelL JProv.Bng.l~ 
Green linnet Homo as greenfinch, 1.— Green mant. a 
wild man; a savage; one attired like a savage. Hoe the 
second extract 


A dance of four swans. To them enter five green men, 
upon which the swans take wing. 

World in the Moon, an opera (1007). 


1 have mentioned some of the aotors formerly con- 
cerned in the pyrotechnloal shows . . . distinguished fay 
tlm iip|Kdlatloii of green men ; . . . men whimsically at- 
tired and disguised with droll masks, having large stoves 
or clubs, headed with cases of crackers. . . . Those piwn 
men attended the pageants, and preooded the principal 
persons in the procession to dear the way. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 484. 
Groen Mountain Boys, the soldiera from Vermont in 
the American revolution, first organised under this name 
by Ethan Allen in 1776.— Green Mountain State, the 
Htate of Vermont.— Green pheasant, pollack, sand, 
sandpiper, aorap, etc. Bee the nouns.— Gram smalt 
Home as cobalt green.— Green Bunday.Thureday. Bee 
Sunday, Thuraiay.—Gm&n turtle, ultramarine, etc. 
Bee tho nouns —Green verditer. same as green bice.— 
Green vitriol, iron protosulphate.— Qreen wines. Bee 
wine. Compare def. 2, above.— Green WOOdpetifcer. 
Bee Geeinus and woodpecker .— TO have a green ban* 
nett. Bee tonnet—To keep the hones green, to pre- 
serve one in health. fHcoteh.] 


Ye might nye have gotten a Sheriffdom, or a Commis- 
sary-ship^ amang the lave, to keep the banes green. 

Scott, Bt Honan's Well, x. 

n. «. 1. Tho color of ordinary foliage ; the 
color seen in tho solar spectrum between wave- 
lengths 0.511 and 0.543 micron. Aooordlng to the 
theory generally accepted by pfayddita the sensation of 


the 


pore green Is a staple one. WsMnssllonesnMlhen. 
ettod alone in a normal eye; but the saintiuia at wavs. 
taMttamariM. U th« Ugto t b« v ary aneh ndmd, 
probably exdtes the sensation with some approaehto 
purity. It la a oounnon error to suppose this green i§ * 
mixture of blue and yellow. ThtaneSon aifaes^T " 
observation that a mixture of blue and yellow 
generally gives a green. The re— on of this la 1 
culm* of dgmenU not having a true metallic appearance 
is that ofthe light which they transmit; the blue pig. 
ment outs off the yellow rays and the yellow pigment the 
blue rays, but certain green rays are transmitted by both. 
Bnt blue and ydlow lights thrown together upon the ret- 
ina exdte a sensation nearly that of whiter which may in- 
cline slightly to green or to pink aooordlng to the tinge 
of the colors mixed. Green under a high illumination ap- 
pears more ydlowlsh (the sensation bdng affected by the 


color of brightness^ and darkened appears more fa 

this Is especially true of emerald ana yellowish 1 

(above all. of olive greens^ and hardly holds for turquoise- 
green. The terms and phrases below are the common 
names for hues of green, some of them being also names 
of pigments. 

Attir'd in mantles all the knighta were seen. 

That gratlfy'd the view with cheerful green. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, L 849. 

The green of 1— t summer Is sear ! LeweU, A Mood. 
2. A grassy plain or plat; a piece of ground 
covered with verdant herbage. 

Generldoa, tor to sey yow eerteyn, 

Whom that euer he metto vppori the grene, 
ffrom his sadill he wento quyte And dene. 

Gsncrydes (E. fi. T. L 8010. 

O'er the smooth enamell'd green. 

Muton, Arcades, 1. 84. 

On the flre-llt green tho dance begun. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennaoook, tv. 

8. Specifically, a piece of grass-land in a vil- 
lage or town, belonging to the community, be- 
ing of ten a remnant of ancient common lands* 
or, as is usual in the United States, reserved 
by the community for ornamental purposes; a 
small common. 

The village of Llvingaton lay at the Junotlon of four 
streets, or what hod orlr* " A “ 


. iglnslly been the intersection of 

two roads, which, wldonliig at the centre, and having their 
angles trimmed off, formed an extensive common known 
as the Green. 8. Judd, Margaret, L & 

The village greens which still exist in many parts of the 
country | England] may fairly be regarded os a remnant of 
old unappropriated common land. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 30. 

4. In golf: (a) The whole links or golf-course. 
(6) Tho putting-green, orportion of the links de- 
void of hazards within twenty yards of a hole. — 

5. pi. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or other 
plants; wreaths. 

'Hie fragrant greens I seok, my brows to bind. 

Dryden. 

In that soft season when ilencendlng showers 
Gall forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers. 

Pope. 

6. pi. The leaves and stems of young plants 
used in cookery or drowsed for food, especially 
plants of tho cabbage kind, spinach, etc. 

Behold the uaturallat who In Ids teens 
Found six new sneclea In a dish of greens. 

0. W. Holmes, A Modest Bequest 

7. pi. In nugar-manuf., the syrup which drains 
from the loaves. The last green Hi after three suc- 
cessive crystallisations of sugar ore purified, and form the 
goldeu syrup of commerce.- Aldehyde green, a coal-tar 
color used In dyeing, prepared by the action of aldehyde on 
mageutodissolved In sulphuric acid ; the blue solution thus 
obtained iajpourod into a boiling solution of sodium hypo- ‘ 
sulphite. It Is applicable only to ailk and wool, and la uow 
seldom used, being replaced by other aniline greens.— Al- 
kali green, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, derived from 
dlphenylamlne by the henaaldehyde-green process. It Is 
applicable to wool and silk.— Anthracene green. Same 
aa<wn<toifi»2.-~ Amandon green. Same as emerald-green. 
—Baryta green, toenaoramanoanmgreen.— Bensalde- 
hyde nreema coal-tar color used In dyeing, derived from 
dimethyl-aniline. It Is the hydroohlorid of tetram ethyl- 
dlamldo-trlphenyl-earblnoL It appears In oommeroe as 
various salts or tints double salts of tho odor-base, and is 
sold under a variety of names. It Is applicable to cotton, 
wool, and silk. Also oalled benzol green benzoyl greenjasit 
green,solid green, Victoria grem.— Bladder-green, name 
as sap-green.— Brexnengreen. Bam® as green trios (which 

, unaoryrranl , a.).— Bronse-green. a oolor in talf^ 


■00, un , 

of antique bronse, or of the oolors proanoed on bronse by 
exposure to the weather. It Is produoed ohemfoally upon 

pollshln^to^the acSS! of adda^&^^iHek nwtn, 
copper oxychlorid, CU40H019, produoed oonunereially by 
boiling a solution of oopper sulphate with a small quan- 
tity ofbleaehJng-powder. It la a light-green powder used 
as a pigment— Oassel green. Beane** manganese preen. 
• Oaseelmasiiri green, a compound of copper sulphate 
with potassium or sodium aoetato.— Ohineee gree n , a 
pigment obtained from Jihamnus ehlorophorus and JL 
utuie.— Ghromlnm-green. fiameairikrwiie-grsiiu.— Go- 
halt green, a permanent green plgment prepared by pre- 
oipitaUng a mixture of the sulphatea of sine and cobalt 
with sodium oarbonate and Igniting the precipitate after 
thorough washing. Also oalled Binman’s green, atne green, 
Saaumy green, and green ematt.— OryitalHlfd green. 


Hama as iodine preen.— Bhnar’S green, a pigment pre- 
pared by prectpltoUtif the coloring matter u ydlow dye- 
wood wife hydrated oxld of oopper. (Not In useJ-- 
Emerald-green, highly ohromatle and extraordinarily 
luminous green, of fee odor of the spectrum at wave- 
length 0.624 micron, or of Bchwelnfurt green. It resells 
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Am MMnld * Hi MOtaasr, bat not fej t). Hat Ik* 


«M|]|tdlO ft _ 

uSr* iMit 1 b ts# ui 

0 I oopptr, USOSUy knows h ran# yrma. aw wu w b 
Pammtcr green, Metihieu-PUeey green, and Ammndon 

— * w**kk 

Also wiled 

Flfft green. Same m bentaldchyde 
~~~ 8am# m Paris §mm,- — *■ 


new Victoria jw«».~Fkit green. flameastouol 

gw .~>FlMPWl flame as Parie green.—! 

Vegan— men. Same u Veroneee yrwrn.— Oaliart's 
green, a color made by mixing cobalt blue with flowers 
of doe.— Gentile's green* a pigment prepared by pre- 


etpitatkig a solution Sstannateof soda 

sulphate of oopper, forming a stannateof copper.— OUn- 
0— g reen, a very bluish and whitish green, paler and 
leas blue than turquoise-green.— Onlgnet’B green, a pig* 
ment prepared by a particular process, oonslstir - ' 
x- . ant, ofadeep rich 


. , . consisting of c£ro- 

mlumoxuL Itls v ery permanent, of a deep rich green, and 
is used for painting, and to a limited extent In oalloo-print- 
log. It Is named from the inventor of theprooess, which 
has always been kept more or less Guinea green, 

Helvetia gresn. flame as Mftfyrw*.— Hooker's green, 
a mixture of Prussian blue and gamboge; used by artists 


Same as acid-dr**!*. 

England, 


latticed green.— tight green. 

Tdnooiw green, a color formerly much used in 
and dyed with peculiar excellence at Lincoln; henoo, the 
woolen doth so dyod, well known as the favorite wear of 
persons living in the wuoda as huntsmen and outlaws. 

Whan they were clothed in Lynoolne grew. 

They kest away theyr graye. 

LyteU Geete qf Robyn aide (Child's Ballads, V. 117> 

Her buke of Lynoole grew , 

It had been hers 1 weue 
More than fourty were. 

Skelton, Elynour Bummyng, 1. 66. 

Hainan— green, an unstable green composed of bari- 
um manganate. [Not in use.] Also called barytaj 
Gomel green, Ronenctrohl'* green. — Matthleu- 
green. Same as emerald-green , — Methyl green 
tar color used in dyeing, being the methyl ohlo 


pound of methyl violet It occurs In commerce as a sine 
double salt it is applicable to cottom wool, and silk. * 
Mineral greens, green lakes prepared from copper sul- 
luese vary in shade, have all the properties of 


oopper-greens, stand weather well, are little affected by 
light and air, and are good pigments for coarse work.— 
Mittler , s green, a beautiful emerald-green of French 
ire. used ‘ * " 


tard cod, md cultus-eod. Bee out 

under cuttus-ood . 

groan-corn (grfln'kAm), ». The i 
capsules of some largo mollusk, as a whelk, j 
efatmi. it is often brought up on the lines In d e e p sea 
Ashing, and is so called from some resemblance to an ear 
of Indian oom. 

greenery (grd'nfcr-i), w. [< green* + -cry.] 1. 
PI. greeneries (-iz). A plaee where green plants 
are reared. — 2. A mass of green plants or foli- 
age $ the appearance of color presented by such 
a mass. 

And here were forosts ancient as the hill* 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery, 

Coleridge, Kolda Khan. 
The Aroherr Hall, with an arcade in front; showed like 
a white temple against the greenery on the northern side. 

George Him, Daniel JDeronda, x. 

greeney, n . Bee greeny, 8 . 
green-eyed (grimid), a. 1 . Having greon eyes. 

O, beware, my lord, of Jealousy ; 

It Is the green-cud monster, wliich doth mook 
The meat it feeds on. Shot,, Othello; ill & 

2. Figuratively, having the mental perception 
disturbed, as by passion, especially by jealousy ; 
seeing all things discolored or distorted. 

How all the other passions fleet to air, 

F „ As doubtful thought^ and rash-embrao'd despair, 

what decreased, and an act of March list, 1878, hsd the And shudd'rlug fear, and grccn-cy'd jealousy, 

effect of fixing the amount thou current (*$44(181,016) as Shot,, M. of V., lit 2. 

the regular circulation. greenfinch (grfin'flnch), fi. 1. A European 

greet) grosbeak, Coecothramtcs or Ligurinus 
chloris : so callod from its color. Also called 
green linnet, green grosbeak, greenbird, green 
oil \ and greeny. — 2. Bee green finch (b), under 
nnch*.~ Indian greenfinch. Same as yellow jlneh 
(which sou, under JlnrAH. 

greenfiflh (gren'fisk), ti. 1. The ooalflsh or 
pollack. [Local, Kng.] 

A Fishmonger that sells nothing but Cod, or Greenq/lch. 

Cotgrave. 

2. The bluefish, Temnodon saltator or Pomato- 
mus saltatnx . 


Tbs swamp; where hums the 
With moss and braided marish-i 

Tennyson, On a Mounter. 

green 8 !, *. An obsolete form of grin*. 

A green anoth’r hath for hem y tilde. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. &X p. 110. 

green 8 (grSn),t>.<. [Sc., also groin, grien ; < ME. 
grenen, var. of mrmn,< AS. geoman, long, yearn : 
see yearn*.] To yearn; long. 

There was he till, the flfthen year, 

He green'd for name and land. 

JUmwr Ua/mand (Child s Ballads, I. 266). 
Teugfa Johnnie; staunoh Oeordlc, an' Walle, 

That griene tor the fishes an' loaves. 

Bum*, Election Ballads, No. 2. 

greenage(gr8'naj),n. [< 0 rmt* + -« 0 c.] Green- 
ness; greenth. [Rare.] 

The dried stelks of lest year s vegetation, which . . . 
are wonderfully effective In toning down the dappled 
greenage of the living leaves. 

J. G. Wood, Out of Doors, p. 82. 

greenback (grin'bak), n. 1 . A legal-tender 
note of the United States: so called because 
the back is printed with green ink. The first Issue, 


Maroh Id, 1861. By subsequent nets the amount was sorae- 


1 In odor-printing, 
mium oxid compounded with borae 


manufacture, i 


^ It consists of chro- 

boraclc sold and water.— 


l greens, greens made by compounding blue and 

yellow pigments. -Mountain-green. florae as mafocAfts- 
green . — N Aphthol green, a coal-tar color used In dyeing, 
the iron compound of nltroso-naphthol-monosulpbonic 
sold. It is applicable to wool only.— New Victoria 
green, flame as ethyl green.-— Olive-green, a very dark 
green of low chroma. The term was formerly particularly 
applied to a color almost a dark gray, but seems of late 
years to be generally restricted to very yellowish greens 
of very low luminosity, the chroma of whloh may be quite 
full.— Pannetier green, flame aawweiwW-prsen.— Paris 
green, a pigment composed of the aoeto-arsenite of oop- 
per. it la a very vivid light green, and la quite perma- 
nent, but is deficient in body. Being poisonous, it is very 
largely used as an insecticide to kill the potato-bug and the 
oouon-worm. Alao called emerald-green, French green, 
initio-green, Schweinfurt green.— Pomona green, flame 
as apple-green.— Prussian green, an iftioerfeot prusaiate 
of iron or Prussian blue In whloh the yellow oxia of Iron 
predominates, or to whloh has been added yellow tincture 
of Krenoh berries. A better variety of Prussian green is 
made by precipitating the prusaiate of potash with cobalt 
nitrate.— Blnman’B green, flame as coAolt green.— Bo- 
smsMU's green, flame as mangancee green.— flaxony 
green, flame as cobalt green.— Ssheelrg green, a pig- 
ment composed of oopper arsenite (CuHAsQaX It dff- 
9en in that it contains no acetic 


fers from Paris green 

-Bchwelnfurt green. 


flame as Parie green .— % oUd 


many. 


Same as benznldchyde green.— pltramarlne 
Igraeot artificially prepared In Franoe and Oer- 
used instead of the arsenical greens for prlnt- 


— Victoria green, flame as benteUdehydc green.— Z Ino 
flame as eobatt green. (Bee also add-green, apple- 


green, bottle-green, chrome-green, cinnabar-green, grace- 
green, malachUe-green, myrtle-green, oil-green, parrot- 
gravis, pea-grmn^^mge-green, cap-green, tea-green, twr- 

greeiLMgrihi), r. [<ME. grenen, < AS. grBnian, 
intr.* become green, flourish, = D. groenen as 
MLG. gronen = OHG. gruondn. cruanen , MHG. 
gruonen, G. griinen = IeeL grona as Dan. refi. 
gronnes (of. 8w. grdnska), become green ; from 
the adj.j I, intrans. To grow or turn greexf; 
in poetical nee, to become covered with ver- 
dure; be verdurous. 

When spring ooraes round again, 

By greening slope and singing flood. 

Whittier, nowers in Winter. 

The sweet May flowers will deck the mound 
Greened in the April rain. 

JB. H. Stoddard, Silent Songs. 

1L Irons. To make green; give or impart a 
green color to ; cause to become green. [Chiefly 
poetical.] 

And In each pleasing hue 
That green* the laa& or through the blossom glows 
With florid light; his fairest month array'd. 

Mallett, Amyntar and Theodora. 

Orest spring before 

€hro en* d all the year. Th o m s on , Spring, L 8S1. 


good part of the time from i 860 to urn. 

T. W. Barium, Thurlow Wood, p. 620. 
The iasne of United fltatea notes- greenback * — was dun 
to the exigencies of the war. N. A. Urn., CXU. 202. 

2. Tho garfish , Belonc vulgaris. [Local, Eng.] 
— 8. The American golden plover or golden- 
back. Also called greenhead. [Local, U. S.] — 

4. A humming-bird of tho genus Panoplites. — 

5. A frog. [Anglers’ slang.]— Greenback party. 

a political party in Hie United Htatcs, which originated Tu 
1874, and demanded the suppression of banks of issue; the 
confinement of the onrrency to greculuu ks. and the total 
or partial payment of the debt of tho United States in that 
onrrency. It has sometimes assumod the name Iwtepen- 
dent party, and has sometimes joined with the iMhor-Re- 
form party to form the Qreenltack Labor or National party. 

Greenbacker (grSn'bak-6r), u. [< greenback + 
H?ri.] A member of the Greenback party, or 
one who adopts its principles. [U. B.] 

Hie Greenbackerc guide their feet by the light of expe- 
rience. H . Phillip*, N. A. Jttev., OX XV 11. 104. 

nenco faithless and fruitless promises or encouragement 
to Greenbackerc. New I*rmcetan Bee., V. 202. 

Greenb&ckism (gren'bak-izm), n. [< green- 
back + -ivm.] The principles of the Green- 
back party. 

Interest in the quarrel with the South ... is undoubt- 
edly declining with the masses, and as It (Iodines they 
are the more readily led off Into other fields of activity 
like Grecnbackicm, which is really a name for a desire for 
changes of all sorts. The NatUm, Hept 25, 1870, p. 200. 

greenbane (grfln'ban), n. A Scotch form of 
greenhone. 

green-bass (grfin'bto), n. A black-bans; any 
species of the genus Microptcrits. 
green-bearded (gren'ber'ded), a. Affected 
with greening, or having green-gill: said of 
oysters. 

greenben (grfin'ben), n. A Scotch form of 
greenhone. 

greenbird (grfin'bfcrd), n. Same as greenfinch , 1 . 
greenbone (grfln'bdn), n. 1. The garfish, lie- 
lone vulgaris : so called from the greenish color 
of its bones. [Local, Eng.] —2. The eel-pout, 
Zoarccs viviparus : also bo called from the green 
color of its bones. [IaichI, Eng.] 
greenbrier (grSn'bri'Ar), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Smtlax, especially S. rotundifolia , a green- 
ish-yellow climbing plant with prickly stem 
and thick leaves. 

green-broom (grfin'brdm), ». The dyers’ broom, 
Omiata tinctona : so called from its use in dye- 
ing green. Also called grecning-weed, green - 
weed. Bee cut under Genista. 
green-chafer (gren'ch&'fto), n. A coleopterous 
insect of the genua Agestrata. 
green-doth (gren'kldth), ». In England, for- 
merly, the counting-house of the king’s house- 
hold : so called from tho green cloth on the table 
at which the officials sat. Tbs Board cf the Green- 
eloth, composed of ths lord steward and his subordinate a, 
have chugs of the accounts of and provisions for tho 
household, and also perform certain legal duties, flee 
Board qf Green Cloth, under doth. 
green-cod (grfin'kod), n. 1. The coalfish. 
' ” ‘.—2. A Californian fish of the 

tyhiodon elongatua, sometimes 
attaining a length of 3 or 4 feet, and highly 
ranked as a food-fish. Also called cod, bas- 


in parts of Virginia and North Carolina It [the bluefish, 
PomaUnnut tnll afrirl In known as the grecn-jith. . . . Blue 
merging Into groen Is tho color. 

Stand. Sat. Hici., III. 188. 

greenfly (gven'fli), pi. gretnfttes (-flla). 1. 
A bright-green fly, Musca chloris. K. D . — 2. 
An aphid or plant-louse of various species: so 
called from tho color. Imv. lhct. 

green-gill (gron'gil), n. 1. Greenness of the 
gills or an oyster; the state of an oyster known 
as greening. — 2. A green-gllled oyster. 

green-gUIid (gren'gild), a. Having greon gills, 
as oysters. This condition may be naturally acquired 
or artificially produced. It does not impair tne quality 
of the oysters, but In the United States It materially af- 
fect# their aalo, In consequence of n very general prejudice. 
In France, whero oysters with this coloration are highly 
prised by epicures, greening in brought about by dilution 
of the salt water with fresh, which Induces a growth of 
greon confervie. upon which tho oyster feeds, and thence 
acquires the color Bought* 

gre 6 n-g 00 fl 6 (gren'gbs'), w. 1. A young or mid- 
summer goose. — 2f. A cuckold. [Old slang. 1 
— 3f. A common woman. Unlhwell. [Old slang.] 
In the summer his palace is full of green-geecc, and In 
winter It swarm eth woodcocks. 

Beau, ami PI, Woman-Hater, L % 

greengrocer (gr$n ' gro * sAr), n. A retailer of 
vegetables. 

There is no woman bnt thinks that her husband, the 
green-grocer, oould write poetry if he had given his mind 
to it. C. 1). Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 66. 

green-grown (gren'grdu), a. Covered With ver- 
dure. 

The floor of the alley ... is slmphr meant to be green- 
grown , which it will In a short time be with short moss. 

Dorothy Wttrdcwurlh, Memorials of Uoleorton, L 220. 

greenhe&d 1 (gren'kod), a. Bame os greenback, 
3. (L Trumbull. 

greenhead 2 !, n. [ME.^ grenehede; < groen* + 
•head. Cf. greeithood.] Greenness; unripeness; 
immaturity; childishness. 

You tho wltlionto grenehede [var. grqfhede] or folye. 

Chaucer, Man of Law^s This; 1. 66. 

green-headedt (^rfin'hed^ed), a. Marked by or 
springing from immature experience or judg- 
ment; ignorant. Bunyan. 

greenheart (gren'hftrt), n. 1. The Nectandra 
Rodwei, a large lanraeeona tree of Guiana. Ita 
timber is remarkably hard, and is highly valned for ita 
strength and durability. Its bark is known in oommeros 
as bebceru bark, and is usod as a tonic and febrifuge. 

2. In Jamaica, the Golubrina ferruginosa, a 
small rbamnaceous tree.— False greenheart, the 
CalyprarUhe* Chytraeulia, a small myrtaoeoua tree of the 

greenhoodt (gren'hfid), n. [< green* + - hood 
Ct. gretmheaaP.'} Greenness. 

greenhorn (grfo'hdrn), n. [In allusion to a 
cow, deer, or other horned animal when its 
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greenhorn 

horns arc Immature. Greenhorn (ME. Qreune 
horn) is applied to an ox in tho “Townmey 
Mysteries/’] A raw, inexperienced person: 
ono unacquainted with tho world or with local 
customs, and therefore easily imposed upon. 

Not such a greenhorn as that, answered the boy. 

T Hook, Gllliert Gurney. 

greenhorniem Ofron'lidm-izm), t». f< green- 
horn + -wm.] The cliuracter or actions of u 
greenhorn. [l<are.] 

Hu execrated the gremhnrniem which made him feign 
a passion and then get caught where let meant to cap- 
ture. Disraeli, Young Duke, Iv. it 

greenhouse (gron'houa), n. 1. A building, tho 
roof and ono or more sitlos of which consist <»f 
glazed frames, constructed for tho purpose of 
cultivating exotic plants which arc too tender 
to endure the open air during the colder parts 
of the year. The temperature Is gem rally kept up l»y 
means of artificial heat It dltforH from a conseroaUtrg 
chiefly In that It Is built to receive plants growing In pots 
and tuba, while thoae eontalmsl In a conservatory, in the 
proper line of the term, are grown in Isirdera and beds . but 
in common use the latter name Is applied to a greenhouse 
attached to a dwelling especially foi the display of plants. 
Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too ; . . . 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 

Willie the winds whistle, and the snows descond. 

Cow/ter, Task, III. (WO. 

2. Jn cumin. , a house in which green or uii- 
flrod pottery is dried before being submitted 
to the Arc of tin* kiln. 

Tho [bisque | ware being finished from the hands of the 
potter is brought by him upon hoards to the greenhouse, 
so called from its being tfie receptacle for wuru In the 
"green ” or iiufirnl state. lire, Wot., IIL 014. 

Ghreenian (gnVm-uii), a. [< Green (see dof.) + 
-mu.] Pertaining to tho English mathemati- 
cian George Green (1798-1841 ) — Oreenlan func- 
tion, a function of a olnas Introduced by Green. These 
functions satisfy lutplacc’s equation and serve to represent 
tlio distribution of electricity on an ellipsoid. 

greening (gre'ning), *t. [Verbal tt. of grrnd, 
f\] 1. A becoming or growing groom 

The tender greening 

Of April liienduws. Krats, Sleep and Poetry. 

In It | acid nitrate | the blacks acquire the wlshod-for 
solidity, and those even which hail turned green are ren- 
dered incapable of greening. IJrr , Jklcl., 1 V. 71. 

Bpeciflcally — 2. In oyster-culture, tlio process 
of becoming or the state of being groon-gillcd. 
Bee grtnm-gtllcd , — 3. Aliy variety of apple of 
which the ripe skin has a green color. The 
lihodo Island greening is the most prized in 
the United States. 

greening-weed (gre ' nirig- wed), n. Same as 
green-broom. 

greenish (grfi'iiish). a. [< grtrn* + -*x// 1 . 1 1. 
Somewhat green ; having a tinge of green: as, 
a greenish yellow. 

All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish loeks, all hsise untyde. 

Spenser, JTotlmlnnilon, 1. 22. 

2. Somewhat, raw and inexperienced. 
Greenlander (gren'liui-Mr), n. [= ]>. Gioon- 
lander = G. Granlrintfir , after Dan. (iron I tender, 
Sw. ( Iranian dare , leel. Grtvnlendmgar , pl M orig. 
the Norse settlors in Greenland, now including 
the native Eskimos; < Green tend, 1>. Greenland, 
G. Dan. Sw. Grdutend , Joel. Grtvnntend , Green- 
land, the ‘green land 1 : so called from t lie green- 
ness of the part first visited in 98:1. ] An in- 
habitant of Greenland, a large island in t lie arc- 
tic regions, belonging to Denmark, uortlicmd 
of and nearly adjoining North America, and 
settled only dloug the west coast, the interior 
and east coast being covered with ice and snow . 

The prehistoric note of tho Greenlanders wo no evidence 
of an original Eskimo custom 

A met. Anthropologist, 1. 384. 

Greenland falcon. So * falcon. 

Greenlandic (gren-lan'dik), a. [< Greenland 
(see Greenlander ) + -*>.] Pertaining to Green- 
land, to its people, or to their language. 

The modem Grecidmuhc alphabet. Science, X. 287. 

Greenlandiflh (gron' Ian -dish), a. [< Green- 
land (see Greenlander ) 4* -isld.) Pertaining to 
Greenland. 

green-laver (griSn'la 4 v6r), w. A popular name 
for Ulm Lactam, an edible seaweed. Also 
called sea-lettuce and grevn-slokv . 

greenlet (grim 'let), w. [< green* + -let. (7. vireo, 
of like meaning.] 1. A bird of the family Virc- 
onida •, small migratory insectivorous bird# pe- 
culiar to America, of which the characteristic 
color is greenish or olive ; a vireo. There are sev- 
eral genera and nnmemns species, four of them among 
the commonest birds of the eastern l 1 tilted States, and 
sweet songsters. Tlio red-eyed greenlet Is Vireo olivacous ; 
the warbling greenlet is V. gilvus; the white-eyed green- 



grMn-rot (grfn'rot), «. Aeondltion of wood 
in which the tiwnes have a eharaeterUtie ter- 


(%rig- green co lor. A tangtu, fate. om,. 

monly seoompanies Ik but is not certainly known to be 


RcxI-cyeil Greenlet ( ytree el timer ms) 


let Is V. nooeboraeensis ; tho blue-headed g mm lot is V. 
solitanus. See Virsonidce. 

2. Some other small greenish bird. 

Among Bornean forms which do not seoin to liavo made 
their way Into the other Philippines ore the two Iwautlful 
genera of greenlets. Amer. Aalurahst, XXII. 144. 

greenling (grdn'ling), n. r< green* + -ling*.} 
The eoaifish or pollock. [Local, Eng.] 

greenlyt, <*. [< green * + -/yi.] Green. 

And make the greenly ground n drinking cup 
To sup the blood of murder d ladles up. 

Gascoigne, Jocosta, II. 2 (oho.). 

greenly (gren'li), adr. [< gretttd + -ly'*.] 1. 
Willi a green color; newly; freshly; immature- 
ly. — 2. Unskilfully ; in the manner of a green 
hand. 

And we have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

Shdk., Hamlet, Iv. ft. 

lie, greenly credulous, shall withdraw thus. 

B. Jvnson , Cynthia's Revels, v 2. 

I must assist you, I reckon, for yon are sotting very 
greenly about this gear. .Scoff, Monastery, xxx. 

greenness (gron'nos), n. [< ME. grenenessv , 
grennes, gicnes , < AS. grennes, < grenc, green: 
see green 1.1 1. The quality of being green in 

color; verdantness; also, verdure. 

This cnnntry seemed vory goodly and delightsome to 
all of vs, In regard of the greenness? and beauty thereof. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 111. 80D. 

Massive trunks of oak. veritable worlds of mossy vege- 
tation in themselves, with tufts of green velvet uestled 
away in their hark, and sheets of greenness carpeting their 
sides. . II. B. Stowe, Oldtowu, p. 485. 

Beneath these broad acres of raln-deujtened greenness a 
thousand honored dead lay buried. 

II. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 27. 

2. Tho state of being green, in any of tho de- 
rived HOnHOH. 

If any art T have, or hidden skill, 

May euro thee of disease or fester'd 111, 

Whoso grief or greenness to another's oyo 
May seem unpowdhlo of remedy, 

I dare yet undertake it. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 11. 2. 

This prince while yet the errors In his nature were ex- 
cused by the greenness of his youth, which took all the 
fault ui»on Itself, loved a private man s wife. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Captain llrowno was a tall, upright, florid man, a little 
on the shady side of life, but carrying his age with a 
eheorful greenness. U. B. Stowe, Oldtowu, p. 50. 

greenockite (grfi'nok-It), n. [After its discov- 
erer, Lord Greenock , eldest son of Earl Oatli- 
earL] Nativo cadmium sulphid, a ram min- 
eral occurring in hemimorpmc hexagonal crys- 
tals of a honey -yellow or orange-yellow color, 
and also us a pulverulent incrustation on spha- 
lerite. 

greenovlte (gro'no-vlt), n. [So called after 
George Bel law G reenough, an English geologist 
(died about 1855).] A manganosian variety 
of titan! to or spliene having a rose-rod color, 
found at St. Marcel in Piedmont. 

greenroom (grSn'rttm), a. [So called from hav- 
ing been originally painted or decorated in 
green.] 1. A room near the Btage in a theater, 
to which actors retire during the intervals of 
their parts in the play. 

The Friday came ; and fur the first time in my life I 
found myself in the nreenrmnn of a theatre — it was lit- 
erally a green room, Into which light was admitted by a 
tiling like a cucnmber-frame at ono otid of it It was 
matted, and round tho walls ran a lienoh severed with 
faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persona de- 
posited themselves until oalled to go on the stage; a look- 
ing-glass under tho sky-light and a large bottle of water 
aud a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed the fnr- 
niturc of this classic apartment 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 1. it 

2. A room in a warehouse where new or green 
cloth iB received from the weaving factory. — 
8. A room in a medical college where the fac- 
ulty meet to hold examinations, etc. [Cant.] 


the 

gnen-aaltad (gren'ril'ted), «. Salted down 
without tanning: Mid of hides. 

Green salted [hides] are those that have been salted and 
are thoroughly cured. CL T. Davis, Leather, p. 66. 

greensand (grin'sand), n. A sandstone con- 
taining grains of glauconite, which impart to 
it a greenish hue. There aro two sets of strata in 
England to which this name Is applied; one is above the 
gait, the other below it The greensand is alio a forma- 
tion of Importance in the United States. It is extensively 
mined In New Jersey for fertilising purposes, and com- 
monly called marl. The glauoonito is a silicate of iron 
and potash, and tills mineral forma sometimes as much 
as 00 per cent of the greensand, the net being ordinary 
sand. 

The chambers of the Foramlnlfera become filled by a 
green silloate of iron and alumina, which penetrates Into 
oven their finest tubnli, and takes exquisite and almost In- 
destructible casts of their interior. The calcareous matter 
Is then dissolved away, and the casts are left, constituting 
a fine dark sand, which, when crashed, leaves a groenUn 
mark, and is known as green-sand. 

Huxley, Anat Invert, p. 81. 

greenfi&uce (grfri'g&s), n. 1. The field-sorrel. 
Jtumex Jcctosclla. — 2. Sour dock or sorrel 
mixed with vinegar and sugar. MaHiwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

green-flea (grSn'sd' ), «. A mass of wator ship- 
ped on a vessel’s deck, so considerable as to 
present a greenish appearance. 

greenshank (gren'shangk), n. The popular 
name of Totanus glottis, a common sandpiper 



Grccnshnnk [Tetanus glottis). 

of Europe, related to the redshank, yellow- 
shank, and other totanino birds: so called from 
the color of its legs. Also called green-legged 
horseman, whistling snipe, and cinereous goawit. 

greensick (grfin'sik), a. Affected by or^ having 
greensickness; chlorotic. 

Those greensick lovers of chalk. 

Mrs. Ritchie, Book of Sibyls. 

greensickness (gren'sik'nes), a. An anomic 
disease of young women, giving a greenish 
tinge to the complexion ; chlorosis. 

I’d have thee rise with the suu, walk, (laiioo, or hunt • . • 
And thou slialt not with eating chalk or coalt 
Leather and oatmeal, and suoh other trash, 

Fall Into the greensickness. 

Fletcher ( and another), Elder Brother, L 1. 

green-sloke (grdn'slok), w. Same as green- 
lover. 

green-snake (gren'snak), «. One of two dif- 
ferent kinds of grass-snakes of the United 
States, of a bright-green color, uniform over 
all tho upper parts (changing to bluish in 
spirits), ana of very slender form: (a) LtopeUts 


(6) Cydophis ctstivus (formerly Leptuphis astivusl with 
carinate scales, inhabiting the 31 Iddfe and Southern States. 
They are both pretty creatures and quite harmleao. BOS 
out under Cydophis. 

green-stall (greu'st&l), n, a stall on which 
greens aro exposed for sale. 

Green’s theorem. Bee theorem, 

greenstone (gren'ston), n. [First used in G. 
(grUnstein ) : so called from a tinge of green In 
the color. ] 1 . Any one of various rocks, of erup- 
tive origin, in general older than the Tertianr, 
crystalluie-granular in texture, and of a dark- 
greenish color. The essential ingredients of the reeks 
formerly darned under the name of g r e e n st one aro tri- 
ollnto fddspar and hornblende^ with which are aa^^^i 
various other minerals In greater or leea quantity, and 
especially chlorite mloa, magnetite and apatite The 
name la abandoned by some fllhdogtata but retained by 


y geotagWa a* a oonventent designation for * 

oldar eruptive rooks whioh hare undergoa# so much al- 
teration that their original diameter Is In a msaaore 
lost and eannot be made oat except with the aid of tbs 
mieroeoop* and not always with that bdp. The most 
Important of these changes seems to be that the original 
angtte has been oonverted Into hornblende while a still 
more advanced stage of alteration la I ndi c a t ed by the 


i of chlorite mice, and other mineral* the pre- 
log color of which la greenish, and to this pe- 
culiarity the rook owes its name While there can do 
little doubt that many of the ao-oalled greenstone* or 
melaphyres and diorite* as rocka of this oIsm bare of later 
yean been often designated, are altered basalt* there is 
far from being a general agreement among lithologists as 
to the proper limitation of these names. Bee basalt, <Uo- 
tit* mslaphyre, trap. 

8. A very hard and close-textured stone used 
for patting the last edge on lancets and other 
delicate surgical instruments, etc. 

A hone for sharpening arm* made of a greenstone 
mounted in gold, was found near the principal figure. 

a T. Hewton, Art and Ardueol., p. 879. 
Cutlers' greenstone. See def. a— greenstone tra- 
chyte. See propylite. 

p^Miward (grfin'swkrd), n. [as Dan. gron- 
8vwrd .] Turf green with grass. 

When yon see men ploughing up heath-ground, or 
sandy ground, or gremawarda, then follow the plough. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 185. 
Dear la the forest frowning o'er his head, 

And dear the velvet green-award to hla tread. 

Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 

greenth (grdnth), n. [< green 1 + - th , at* in 
warmth , etc.] The quality of being green, es- 
pecially with growing plants ; greenness; ver- 
dure. [Hare.] 

I found my garden brown and bar* but these rains have 
recovered the greenth . Walpole, Letter* L 80* 

The mellow darkness of its oonical roof . . . making 
an agreeable object either amidst the gleams and greenth 
of summer or the low-hanging clouds and snowy branches 
of winter. George Eliot , Daniel Derond* xxx. 

greenwax (grim' waks), n . [ME. grene wax : the 
papers in such proceedings used to be Bealed 
with green wax.] In the former English Court 
of Exchequer, an estreat of flue, amercement, 
etc., delivered for levy to a sheriff under tlie 
seal of the court impressed upon green wax. 

greenweed (grfin'wdd), n. Same as grevnhroom. 

Yuli owes and grccncs arc odours of small prices in this 
realm* by reason that Olde and Greenweed wherewith 
they be died be naturall here. Hakluyt' e Voyages, 11.108. 

greenwing (gren'wing), n. The green-winged 
teal, a duck, Querguedula crreea of Europe, or 
Q. carolinenttis of America : so called from the 
bright glossy-green speculum. The latter spo- 
cieH is also locally called American, leant green- 
winged , or red-headed teal, mud-teal , or winter 
teal. 

greenwithe (gren'with), n. The Vanilla da- 
viculata , a climbing orchid of Jamaica, with a 
long terete stem. 

greenwood (gren'wiid), n. [< ME. grene wood, 
greene wode .] 1. A wood or ioreBt when green, 
as in summer. 

Now she must to the grenewood gang. 

To pu’ the nuts In grenewood hang. 

Lord LingwaU (Child's ballad* 1. 288). 

Merry it Is in the good green wood. 

When the mavis and merle are singing. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 12. 

8. Wood which has acquired a green tint under 
the pathological influence of the fungus Feziza. 

greeny (gro^ni), a. r< green 1 + -gi.] Green- 
ish; having a green hue. 

Great, greeny, dark masses of colour— solemn feeling 
of the freshness and duptli of nature. Buskin. 

greeny (grd'ni), ti . ; i»l. grccnics (-niz). [Dim. of 
green*.] 1. A greenhorn; a simpleton. [Golloq.] 

I asked Jim Smith where his place was. . . . Jim said I 
waa % greeny, . . • (and| that ho had a lot of houses. 

Comtregotionalial , April 7, 1887. 

8. A freshman. [Colloq.] 

He waa entered among the Greenlee of this famous Uni- 
versity (Leyden). Southey, The Doctor, oh. L 

8. Same as greenfinch, 1. Also spelled greeney. 

greepet, »• A variant of grip 1 , gripe 1 . 

greest, *. See gree 1 and greese*. 

greeBe 1 ^ *. An obsolete selling of grease. 

greeeen, »- [Also green, greeze, greecc , greise, 
grieee, griese, grise, grice, grizc, < ME. grecse, 
greecc , press , press, great etc., stairs, steps, 
orig. pL of gree 1 , a step, but later applied (like 
the equiv. stairs) to the whole flight of steps 
taken together, and used as a singular, with 
a new pi. grades: see gree 1 .] 1. A flight of 
steps; a staircase; also, a step. 

A fkyr mynstyr man may ther s* 

Nyne and twenty greoye ther be. 

PoliUoal Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 114. 

The top of the ladder, or firet g ree s e, la this. 

Latimer, Id SenrabeC. Edw. VL, 164k 
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The king . . . hath a moat brace and sumptuous pal- 
1 so* . . . & it hath most high greases & stayers to asoend 
vp to the roomes thcrin contained. 

HoUuyfs Voyages, 1L 57. 
The Lord Archbishop upon the greeeeot the quire made 
a long oration. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL 

They (men) go up Into the upper Stories by Greeeee and 
Winding-stairs. Comenuu, Visible World, p. 102. 

8. A degree. 

If one be (a flatterer! 

So are they all ; for every grits of fortune 
la smooth'd by that below. Shat., T. of A., lv. a 
Jailer . They are famed to be a pair of absolute men. 
Daugh. By my troth, 1 think F&mo but stammers ’em ; 
they stand a greiee above the reach of report. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1L 1. 

a. A variant of grist*, 


To the North parte of that countrey arc the places where 
they haue their mire* as Hable* murtern* green# Boners. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 287. 

greeshoch (gr£ # sho6h), w. Same as grieshoch. 

grossing (grS'sing), n. LAIho gnestng, grossing; 
still in dial. use, in various forms, grecscn , arts- 
sen, and perversely Grecian, usually in pi.; < 
greese* + -ing 1 . ] A stop; usually in the plural, 
steps or Btairs. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

It Is no time now to shew any miracles ; there is another 
way to goe downe [from the pinnacle of the temple), by 
greetings. Latimer, Sermon* fol. 72 k. 

There is a flight of stone stairs on the hill at Lincoln 
called there the Grecian stairs, a strange corruption. 

Halliwdl. 

greet 1 (grst), v. [< ME. g retry, < AS. gret an s = 
OS. groltan si OFrios. greta = D. g roc ten = 
MLG. groten, gruten ss OHO. gruozen , MHG. 
griiezen, G. griissen , greet; not in Scnnd. or 
Goth.] L trans. 1. To address formally, as 
on meeting or in writing or sending a letter or 
message ; give or send salutations to ; accost ; 
salute; hall. 

Thero Gabrielleprrttf our l*dy, seyuuge, . . . Heylfulle 
of Grac* oure Lord Is with the. 

Mandt'villr, Travel* p. 112. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Shak., Uich. Ill , 1U. 1. 
And the birds on every tmo 
Greets this morno will) melodic. 

W. Drowns, Shepherd’s Pipe. 

8f. To congratulate. 

Then to him came fayrest Florimell, 

And goodly gan to greet Ills brave emprise. 

Sjwnerr, F. Q., V. I1L 15. 

n. in trans. To salute on meeting. 

There greet in silenc* as the dead are wont, 

And sleep in poac* ShaJt., Tit. And , L 2. 

Passion-pale tliuy met 

And greeted. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

greets, w. [< ME. grctc = I). groct = MLG. 
(pvt, grut, m., grote, f., = OHU. gruuz, MHG. 
gruoz, m., gruoze, f., G . grass, a greeting, salute ; 
from the verb.] A greeting. 

O then, sweet Bonn* I’d nu're dlsjoyn’d have been 

From ttiy sweet greets. Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632). 

greet 2 (gret), ». [8c. also greit; < ME. greten, 

< AS. gr&tan , grStan = Ieol. grata = Sw. gr&ta 
ss Dau.grwde = Goth, greta y, weep.] To weep ; 
cry. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

"B1 Goddex self," qu<»tli Gawsyn, 

“1 wyl nautber grete tie grone.” 

Sir Gawayne and the Green K night (£. E. T. 8.X L 2157. 
For wante of It I grone and grete. 

Bom, gf the Rose, L 4116. 

8ae load’s he beard bin young son greet. 

But and his lady mane. 

Sweet WiUie (Child’s Ballad* IL MX 

greet 2 (griit), n. [< ME. grctc, weeping; from 
the verb. Cf. ME. grot, < lcel. grdtr = Sw. gr&t 
ss Dan. graad as Goth, grots, weeping.] Weep- 
ing; crying; a cry; complaint. [ObMleto or 
prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Thare saw he als with huge grete and morning, 

In middil erd leartli) oft menit thir Troyanla 
Duryng the sege that Into hataie slane is. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 18a 

greet 8 (gr€t), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of grit 1 . 

greet 4 (gr§t), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of trit*. 

greeter (grfi'tAr), n. One who greets. 

greeting 1 (grS'ting), ». [< ME. gretinge, < AS. 
greting , *gretung, verbal n. of grStan, greet ; see 
greet 1 .] Salutation at meeting or in opening 
communication by letter or message; forma) 
address ; a form used in accosting or address- 
ing. 

(William] want a-gan themperour with wel glade chere. 

A gay greting was ther gret wan thei to-gedir met 

wmiamqfPalems (E. £ T. B.X I. 4888. 

You are oome in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 

ttsfc,J.C.,U.2. 


, Gngarislda 

Molly soldi Greeting, so do I, Sir, 

Bend a good Coat, that’s all, good by, Sir. 

Prior, The Mice.* 

Qrsetisf or salutation of our lady t, the Annunciation. 
«gyXL Salute, etc. See salutation. 
greeting (grfi'ting), w. [< ME. gretyngc; ver- 
bal nToi greet*, r.J Weeping; crying. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng. and Scotcu.] 

Noghte in wantone joyeyng* hot In bytter gretynge. 

Uamtwle, Proae Treatises (E. E. T. B.X P* 6. 

0 what means a’ this greeting f 
I m suru it’s use for mo; 

For I’m como this day to Edinburgh town. 

Wed wedded for to be. 

Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballad* IIL 1M> 

greeting-houset (grd'ting-lious), n. A recep- 
tion-room next to the porch or proaulion in an- 
cient churches and convcntR: probably identi- 
cal with the sacrarium , or vestry where the ves- 
sels for use in tko church were kept. 
groove 1 (grev)* w. [Also written greave, grieve ; 
< ME. grgre,arayre, one agrafe, a steward, reeve, 
not from AS. gcrlifa (> E. reen 1 , q. v.), but of 
Scand. origin, < lcel. greiil ss Sw. ttrefre ss Dan. 
greve, a steward, etc.; but the Soand. words 
are tlimnselves prob. of LG. or HG. origin: see 
grave*.] A reeve; a steward. [Scotch and 
Old Eng.] 

Of the rusayuer lie shalle resayu* 

Allu tlmt Is gedurt of baylri and grayue. 

Habere Hook (E. E. T. B.X p. 818. 

greeve 2 !, r. All obsolete spelling of fptere I. 
greevest, w. An old plural of grwf. 
greeves p (grfiv'ship), ft. [< greeve 1 + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of a greeve. 

To the bailiwicks succeeded giraveehijw, equivalent to 
coiiHtnhluwIck* where officers termed tfreaves alternately 
S4 tvim 1 for tho collection of tlie ancient parish proportion 
of the county rate. Jiaiwe, lflst. Lancashire, 11. 680. 

greezet, n. Same as greese*. 
greffe (grt'f), n. [F. : see graff*.] 1. A stylus. 
See t Mantel. — 2. In French law , tho registry ; the 
clerk's office. 

greffler (gref'iftr), w. [F. : see graffer*.] A 
registrar or recorder; a clerk; in French law , 
a prothonotary. [Used only in connection with 
French subjects.] 

One thing I may not omit, without sinful oversight; 
short, but memorable story, which the trrejthUr of that 
towno (though of different 


i (though of different religion) reported to u 
than ours. Dp. Nall, Epistle* 


more 
L 6. 

The Duke of Orleans, Monsieur tlie lTinc* and tho 
Superintendents deliver them to the Greater or clerk. 

Evelyn, State of Frauoe. 

greftt. r. An obsolote form of graft*. 

gregal (grS'gal), a. L< L- t/rex (greg-), a flock, 
+ -al. 1 Pertaining to a flock. Jlailey. 

gregarlan (grf-ga'ri-an), a. [ Ah gregan-oMH + 
-an.] Of or pertaining to a herd ; gregarious ; 
specifically, belonging to tlie herd or common 
sort; ordinary. [Rare.] 

Tho gregarian soldiers and gross of the army Is well af- 
fected to him. Howell, Letter* ill. ]. 

gregarlaniam (gre-gii'ri-an-izm). n. [< grega- 
rian + -wow.] The practice of gathering or 
living in flocks or companies. 

This tendency to gwgarianiam is nowhere more mani- 
fest. Truth, Oct 18,1881. 

Gregarina (peg-a-rCntt), ». [NL., < L. grega- 
rius, gregarious, + -tit a.] 1, The typical ge- 

nus of the Gregartnidai. (1. gigantm , the greg u 
arino of tho iolmter, attains a length or two 
thirtls of an inch. — 2. [/. e . ; pi. gregarina 
(-ne).] fine of (lie Gregartwda •; a gregarine. 

The gregarime Imve a iieeuliar mode of multiplication, 
acimotimus preceded by u process which resembles conju- 
gation. A single f/reyarmn (or twn which have become 
applied togHhci) surrounds Itself with a structureless 
cyst The nucleus disappear* ami the protoplasm breaks 
up . . . into small IhkIIc* each of which acquires a spin- 
dle-sliHpcd cose, auil is known as a pseudo navloella. On 
tiie bursting of the cyst these bodies are set free, and . . . 
the contained protoplasm escapes as a small active body 
like a iTotamcoba. Iluxley, Anat Invert, p. 87. 

gregarine (gregVrin), a. and n. [< NL. grega- 


ruut.] I. a. Having the characters of a grega- 
rimi ; pertaining to the Gregartnidas. 

II. w. One of the Gregartnidai. 

gregarinid (grf-garM-nid), n. One of the Gro- 
yannidat; a gregarine. 

dregartnlda (greg-f-rin'i-dtt), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gregarina + -ida.] The Gregarinidee, in the 
widest sense, as a class of protozoans, divided 
into Monocgstidea or simple-celled gregarines, 
and lHeysndca or septate gregarines: nearly 
synonymous with Sporozoa (which see). See 
Grcgarinidw, Gregarintdea. Also called CyUh 
zoa. 

Gregarinid* (grog-a-rin'i-d6), n. pi. [NL.. < 
Gregarina + -uLe.} A family or other major 
group of endoplastie protozoans) having spne- 



Oregarlnlda , 

roidal, ovoid, or elongated bodies, sometimes 
, with a ftograental constriction, and occasionally 
one end of the body beaked with an epimerite 
bearing curved homy spines. They hare no pseu- 
dopodfa In the adult state, the Iwdy ordinarily presenting 
a dense cortical layer or ectoaarc, and a more tluidio Inner 
substance or endosarc containing an endoplast, but no oon- 
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Grtgoriaa (g*$^'H-§n), a. and n. [as P. gr* 
gorten ss Sp. Pg. It gregoriano (of. 1). gregork 
aanaeh as Q. gi’cgorianisch r= Dan. Sw. jpregori- 
ansk ), < LL. Gregorius, < Qr. Vpnydpwf, Gregory, 
a proper name (eqniv. to L. Vigtiantius), lit. 
* wakeful, 1 < ypgyopdv, a later present formed 
from iypgyopa, used as pres, intr., wake, second 
l»erf. or tyeipeiv, waken, arouse.} L a. Of or 
ixirtaining to one of several persons— > popes 


Gregorian calendar. Hoe eo£ndar.~Orsgorlan chant, 
a melody in the Gregorian stylo.— Gregorian Church, the 
original Armenian Church. See Armenian.— Gregorian 

ood a, ** ■ *■ “ 


oode. »ee sod*— Gregorian enact, 
gorian epoch, the time from which tin 
oar or computation dates— that 1% the 


A, Giegarliui of Fnrtliwnrni , ti , kiinc encysted ; ( , P. cuntenU 
divided Into |iMMi'lo*navicell *■; / , b, free (iviulii navkelf.e , O, H, 
their free auurhlfunu contend., ( Highly m.igulheil ) 

tractile vacuole. Changes of form arc effected by a power 
of contractility, and the stilnnUM are nourished by absorp- 
tion of nutriment already preiatrud In the bodies of thu 
animals In which they arc panwitlc, as Insects, worms, and 
orastaoean* Reproduction Is effected, with or without 
conjugation, by a process of sporatlon In which an en- 
cysted individual becomes tilled with a mas* of ]>ocullar 
bodies known as jmrudo-navicrlla’. which dlscliargo amte- 
blform contents sometimes called JlanrUukm or drejmni- 
dia. AH Gregarinidan are parasites, but none, as far as 
known, infest vertebrates. The family name applies -(1) 
to all gregarlues; (2) especially to tho septate gregarlne* 
for which Dicystich* Is also used. N nniemus genera have 
been proposed, but few esn bo considered established, as 
Munticysti* of the single-celled division, with Gregarina 


is ranked as a class or subclass named Greyurinida or 
Gregarinidva. 

Qragarinidea (fFCK f a-ri-iiid'e-jD, n. pi. f NL., 
< < frogarina + -idea.] Tho ( freganmda :, in tho 
widest sense, regarded as a subclass of Sporo - 
eoa, divided into Haplocyla and Scptata, or sitn- 
plo-celled and septate gregarlnes. Hoc Grcga - 
rinida, Grcgarintdw. 

gregarious (gro-ga'ri-us), a. L= grfgairc = 
Sp. It. gref/ario, gregarious, < L. gregartut t, of 
a flock, common, < grex (greg-), a flock, herd, 
drove, swarm ; supposed to bo rodupl. from the 
root seen in Or. ayti/wv, collect, assemble: boo 
agora.] 1. Disposed to live in flocks or herds ; 
inclined to gather in companies; not. preferring 
solitude or restricted companionship : as, cat- 
tle and sheep are gregarious animals ; men are 
naturally gregarious. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. 

Hay, Works of Creation, t. 
Han, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
Where no the trackings of the herd can 


Crabbe, The Borough. 
Hating the lunoly crowd where we or soar urn* uiou 
Lead lonely Uvea. Lowell, Under the Willows. 

9. In hot., growing in open clusters, not mat- 
ted together, 

gftfariottsly (grf-gft'ri-us-li), adv. In a gre- 
garious maimer; in a herd, flock, or company. 
gregariousneSB (gr$-gft'ri-UB-nes). n. The 
character of being gregarious, or ox living in 
Hooks or herds; disposition to herd or asso- 
ciate together. 

Many mammals are gregarious, and grsgariousness Im- 

g lea Incipient power of combination and of mutual pro- 
otloiu But yiregariousne** differs from sociality by the 
absence of definitive family relationship* exoept during 
the brief and Intermittent periods in which there are help- 
less offspring to be protected. 

J. Fitke, Cosmic Philos., iL 841. 


r inrofo 

„ , raw (silk); 

greggia, fern, of greggio , rough, raw; origin un- 
certain.] I, a. Haw: only in the term grege 

Bilk. 

II. w. Iiaw silk: a trade-name. 

Fine grege* are becoming more and more reduced. 

IT. 8. Cons. Hep., No. liiL (188ft p. 188. 

gregot.greggot (greg'5), n. [Also grirco, griego; 
< lap. Griego , Greco, Jpg. Grego, It. Greco , Greek: 
see Greek, and of. grega.] A short jacket or 
cloak made of thick coarse cloth with a hood 
attached, worn by the Greeks and others in the 
Levant. 


See epocL— Grc- 

a the Gregorian oalen- 
, , the year 1682.- Gre- 
gorian mode. See mods.— Gregorian music, musio in 
the Gregorian style, the peculiar style of the Boraan Catho- 
lic Church and of other ritualistic churches. See music.— 
Gregorian Bacramentary, a form of the Roman Bacra- 
mentaiy attributed to rope Gregory the Great. Gregory is 
said to have rearranged the Gelasian Sacramentary (see 
Gelation), and made some alterations and addition* insert- 
ing a short passage ( M Dlesque nostros ” to 11 numerari ”) in 
Ihe paragraph "llano igitur" of the canon, and transfer- 
ring thu paternoster to a position Immediately succeeding 
the canon ; the older usage being, as in the Ambrosian and 
Mosarabto rite, tliat the lord’s Prayer should follow in- 
stead of precede the fraction.— Gregorian song, the col- 
lective name of tho ritual rnuiio of The Christian church, 
os collected and arranged by Pope Gregory I.: tho only 
form of rnuiio established by ecclesiastical authority.— 

Gregorian staff; in mtunoal nota- 

turn, the staff used for Gregorian |L— 
music, consisting of four line* J5_~ or 
with a C clef, variously placed : as. ^ 

—Gregorian teleeoope, the earnest form of tlio reflect- 
ing telescope, invented oy ,1 sines Gregotw (1638-76), profes- 
sor of mathematics in the University of 8t. Andrew* and 
afterward of Edinburgh, Scotland.— Gregorian tone, a 
melody In the Gregorian style.— Gregorian year, a year 
of the Gregorian calendar. 

H. n. 1. One of a club or brotherhood some- 
what. similar to the Freemasons, which existed 
in England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Bee Gortnogon . 

Let Itoets and Historians 
Record the bravo Gregorian*, 

In long and lasting lays. Carey. 

2. A kind of wig worn in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: so named, it is said, from the inventor, 
one Gregory, a barber in the Strand, Loudon. 
Fairholt. 

Pulling a little downe his Gregorian, which was dis- 
place a little by hastie taking off lifts bever. 

Honest Ghost (1668), p. 40. 

grant, *. pi- [< F- grhguea, breeches : see grego 
mm galligaskins.] Bame as galligaskins, 1. Cos- 
grove. 

His breeches . . . were not deep and largo enough, but 
round strait cautioned great. 

Urguhart, tr. of Rabelai* iL fi. 

greisen (grl'sn), n. [G. gmsaen, cleave, split.] 
A rock of the granitic family, having a crys- 
tulline-granular texture, and chiefly made up 
of quartz and mica. Its relations to granite are such 
aa to load lithologists to believe that it is an altered form 
of that rook, in which the feldspar has been replaced by 
quart* at the aamc time that various accessory mineral* 
very characteristic of thu greisen. have made their appear- 
ance. These accessory minerals are tops* fluor-spar, 
rutile, tourmalin* and others, and especially oassiterlte 
(oxid of tin), which is almost invariably found associated 
with this rock. Greisen It a very characteristic rook of the 
Erzgebirge and of its tin-mines. Bee granite. 

greit (grot), v. i. A Scotch spoiling of greet*. 

greitht, '*•» n., and v. An obsolete spelling of 
grmlh. 

grelot (grfi-16'), n. [F., a bell.] A small glob- 
ular boll ; a sleigh-bell. 

Round their waists they f devils in a Christmas mystery] 
wore belts hung with grelot* and bells. 

Harper* Mag., LXXVHL 78. 

gremt, grexnet, n. and v. See gram\grame. 
gremial (gr6'mi-§lh a. and n. [= F. grihnial 
(= OF. gremial as Sp. Pg. gremial, a lap-cloth ; 
cf. Tt. grembiale, apron), < LL. gremialh , lit. of 
tho bosom or lap, but applied to trees or shrubs 
growing in a cluster from the stump (ML. neut. 
gremiale, a lajwjloth), < gremium (> It. gremio, 
also grembo = Sp. Pg. gremio), the lap, bosom.] 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the lap or bosom. 
Bailey. [Rare.]— 2. Interior; pertaining to 
the internal affairs of a corporation or society, 
or confined to its members. [Rare.] 

It was the rule for the prior to be elected from among 
the inmates of the monastery ; In other word* the election 
was to be "gremial." 

Smith, and Cheetham, Diet Christ. Anttq., H. 1718. 

31. n. If. A bosom friend ; a confidant. Imp . 
Diet . — 2f. One who is receiving nurture or edu- 
cation ; specifically, a resident at a university. 

A great Prelate in the Church did bear him no mat 
good-will for mutual animosities betwixt them, whitest 
Graatteff in the UnlvenUg. Fuller, Warttdm,LbOO,SLmti. 


If he be maatar of art* and not a gcrntal, he may take 
the degree of IXIXjpar Stan. 

Wall, Senate House Geranonlaa (179ft p. isl 

3. Seeks., a piece of cloth, originally a towel 
of fine linen, later a piece of silk or damask and 
often adorned with gold or silver lace, placed 
on the lap of a bishop, during mass or ordina- 
tion, to protect his vestments from the con- 
secrated oil. A similar vestment used by fhe 
Pope is called a subcinctorium. 
gremiale (gre-mi-4'ld), pi. grmkdia (-li«|). 
[ML.: see gremial.] Same as gremial, 8. 

The lap-cloth, which, under Ihe name of gremiale. Is 
■till employed In our ritual, though Its use be limited to 
the bishop, who has it spread out over Ms knees while he 
is seated at High Mas* Rock, Church of our Father* L 400. 

grent, V. A variant of grin 1 . Mom. of the Hose. . 
grenade (grf-n&d'), n. [Formerly sometimes 
granade (also grenade, granado, after the Sp. 
form) ; < OF. grenade, a ball of wildfire, F. gre- 
nade, a grenade, < Sp. Pg .granada as It. granata 
(> D. granaat &a G. l)an. Sw. gratia*)' a grenade 
(cf. OF. ( pome ) grenate , grenade , etc., F. grenade 
as Sp. Pg. granada , f = It. granato, m., a pome- 
granate), lit. something containing grains or 
seeds, from the adj., Sp. Pg. granado = It. gra- 
nato,< L. granatus, grained, containing seeds or 
grains, < granum, grain, seed: seo grain 1. Of. 
granatc , garnet L granite, and pomegranate.] An 
explosive missile of any kind, usuallv smaller 
than a bomb or bombshell, and not discharged 
from a cannon, but thrown by hand or by a 
Shovel or fork. Grenades have buun made of glas* 
wood, bronse or gun-metal, and many other material* 
even paper, and or many different form* even cubical, a 
form which lias the advantage that the grenades until 
thrown uan rest securely on thu edge of a rampart or a ves- 
sel’s gunwale, etc. ; bnt the more modern practice Is to uaa 
east-iron and the spherical form only. Bee hand-grenade. 

Dined at S' Philip Warwick’s; thence to Court, where 
I had discourse with the King about an Invention of glaaae 
granado*. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1664. 

On this answer, the French began to east grenade* into 
the fort, And had succeeded in producing considerable ef- 
fect, when the twomortars which they used, being of wood, 
burs tod, and wounded those who worked them. 

QayarrA, Hist toulslana, I. 446. 
Rampart-grenade, a grenade used by the defenders of 
a besieged place when the besieger Is near the rampart 
It is thrown from the parapet or rolled down the outer 
slope of tho rampart 

grenadier (greu-a-dur' ), n. [Also formerly gran- 
adter ; = D. G. ow. grenadier = Dan. grenader, 

< F. grenadier , < 

Bp. granadero = 

Pg .granadeirossi 
It. granatiere , < 

Bp. granada, It. 
granata, a gre- 
nade: see gre- 
nade.] 1. Ori- 
ginally, a sol- 
dier who threw 
hand - grenades. 

Soldiers of long ser- 
vice and acknow- 
ledged bravery were 
selected for this 
duty. They were 
the foremost In as- 
sault* At first 
there were only a 
few grenadiers in 
each regiment but 
companies of grena- 
diers were formed 
in France in 107* 
and in England a 
few years later. 

When hand-grenades went out of general us* the name 
was still retained for the company, the members of which 
were of great stature andweredistingaishedbyapartlou- 
lar uniform, as for instance the high bearskin eap. In the 
British and French armies the grenadier company was the 
first of each battalion. Now the companies of a battalion 
or a regiment are equalised in slice and other matter* and 
the title in the British army remains only to the regiment 
of Grenadier Guard* 

We will not go like to dragoon* 

Nor yet will we like grenadiers. 

Billie Archie (Child’s Ballad* VL 94X 
Now were brought Into service a new sort of soldiers 
call’d Gmmdisrs, who were dextrous In flinging hand 
granado* every one having a pouch ftalL 

Evelyn, Diary, June 8* 1078. 
2. A South African weaver-bird, Floeeua (Py- 
romelana) oryx: so ealled from its brilliant red 
and black plumage.— 3. A fish, Macrurus fabri- 
cii or if. rupestrU, found in deep water of the 
North Atlantic. Also called rattaiU.— 4. pL 
The family Maeruridm. 

grenadlllfc (gren-$-dil'&), n. SameasproaodiHa. 
greudin (gren'ft-din), n. [< F. grenade, a 
pomegranate (see grenade), + -»»A] A coal- 
tar color, containing impure magenta, obtain- 
ed as a by-product from the mother-liquors in 
the manufacture of magenta. 



British Grenadier of X74& blowing his fuse 
to light a grenade. 
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ft. [< F. grmmM ne f 

grenadine (of. grenafftft, m., a small fricaa- 
deaa), dim. of grenade, a pomegranate, grenade: 
see grenade.] A thin fabric of silky or of silk 
and wool, sometimes in meshes or openwork, 
resembling barege.-Qreaadlna arepqn, a thin ma- 
terial mad* wholly ox wool, transparent* bat baring a kind 
of check pattern made of ooaner thread* or cords. It Is 
staed for women’s summer dresaea 
grenadot, a. See grenade. 
grenaqnmt, n. Same as cranequin. 
plow, grenate (gren'at, -At), n. [< F. grenat , 
garnet : see pamrA.] If. Same as garnet*. — 2. 
A coal-tar color formerly used for dyeing wool 
or silk brown. It is the potassium or ammo- 
nium salt of isopurpurio acid. See grenate 
brown, under brown. 

grenatiform (gre-nat'i-f6rm),a. [< F. grenat, 
garnet, 4* L. forma, form.] Having the form 
or constitution of grenatite. 
grenatite (gren'ft-tlt), n. [< F. grenat , gar- 
net (see garnet*), + -4te*.] Same as staurolite. 
Also granaUte. 

grenehedt, n. A Middle English form of green- 
head*. 

Ghranet cell See cell, 8. 
greet, *• An obsolete form of grass. Chaucer. 
Arte (grfi), n. [F.: see grail ».] Grit; sand- 
stone; stoneware. 

The vase portrayed on the opposite page, the body of 
the object being of grit, end the ornamentation In red 
engobe and green ana white porcelain paste. 



l'lowerlng Branch of urtvtllta Thtlemattniana. 


He oaate vp hia yle vpon the halle dare and i 
letteree that Merlin haode wrlten In grieve. 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.\ lift. 437. 
Affore that tyme all spak Hebrew, 

Than anm began for to speik Grew. 

Sir D. Lyndsay. 

grew 4 , grewan (grfi, grli'an), «. [Also gru: see 
hound.'] Same as greyhound. [Scotch.] 
If. n. See greyhound. 


gride 

vault or a sewqr; a guard to cover parts of ma- 
chinery, etc.; a grating of bars; a gridiron. 

Finally, over the whole are spread iron grid*, so as to 
present flat surface* from which the lime mud, when 
well washed and drained, can be readily removed. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 54. 

The doors should be provided with a sliding or revolv- 
ing grid, for admitting air above the fire. 

JL Wilton, Steam Boiler* p. 131 
It Is an advantage . . . to have an arrangement of gride 
under the beds Lin a hospital) communicating directly 
with the outside, . . . so as to sweep away any air stag- 
nating under the beds. 

J. Constantine, Tract. Ventilation, p. 24. 

8. A heavy framing of timbers used to support 
a ship in a dock. 

When the grief Is In place tliu press-head can be low- 
ered. Scu Amer. Sapp., p. SB3L 

3. In elect., a sine element in a primary battery, 
shaped like a grating or gridiron ; the lead plate 
of a secondary or storage battery, consisting of 
a framework of bars crossing one another at 
right angles, into the openings of which the 
active matter of the plate is forced; also, a 
ied to ] 


jgrawh oundtj poo grei/nouna. grating of ebonite used to prevent contact be- 

GfOWia (gro i-$) ft. t*™ 1 > uainG d tween buttery-plates.— Fork-and-grld atop-mo- 

Nehemiah Grew (1628-1711), an English not- tton. In weaving, stop-motionT 


c porcelain paste. 
liar pert Mag., LXXVII. COO 

Qrk dc Flsndrss, the fine stoneware of Germany made 
at Cologne and other places on or near the Rhine. As 
modern research has proved that this ware was especially 
made in Germany, the term grlsclrame has been Intro- 
duced to replace the old name. 
greseH, ft. A Middle English form of grease. 
Chaucer . 

grese s t, n. A Middle English form of greese*. 
Qmh&miflt (grosh ' aro-ist ), n. [< G remain (soe 
def.) + -ist. j A fellow of Gresham College in 
London (founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 
the sixteenth century). or of the Koyal Society 
of London in its early days, from its meeting in 
Gresham College. 

There were some of our Greshamist* who thought ono 
or other of the two former comets might be seen again 
after some time. Oldenburg , To Boyl* Aug. 28, 1666. 

gressamt, n. Same as genome. 
fftaaiblet (gres'i-bl), a. r< L. aressus, pp. of 
gradi, walk, go: see grade 1 .] Able to walk, 
gresalingt, ». See greening. 
greSBOmt, n. Same as yorttomc. 

GraSBUrla (gre-so'ri-fi), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of gressorius: see gressorious.] A suborder of 
orthopterous insects, having the body long and 
slender, with slim legs, the posterior femora of 
which are not thickened, ana the head exserted. 
It contains the curious insects known as walking-stick*, 
walking-leaves, praying-mantes, praging-nuuUids, soot A- 


super* specters, rcarhorses. racehorses, si 

There are two very distinct families, the Mantides and the 
Phasuiidas. 


iiatory ; 

deafly, in enUm., of or pertaining to the 
Ircssoria : as, gressorial feet; gressorial birds; 
gressorial insects. 

ireflsarious (jsro-sd'ri-us), a. [< NL. gresso- 
rius, < L. as if *gressor, a walker, < proof, pp. 
gressus, walk: see grade*.] In entom., same as 
gressorial. 

gressumt, a. Same as gersome. 
grate 1 !, V. A Middle English form of greet*. 
Chaucer . 

A Middle English form of greet*. 
greteBf, a. and v. A Middle English form of 
great Chaucer. 

srafept. o. An obsolete form of gritty. 
gsmt. n. See grewt. 

gravest, n. A Middle English form of greeve*. 
greve 3 !, n. A Middle English form of greaveP. 
greVB*t, n. A Middle English form of greaveP. 
GrevlllAA (gr$-vil'f-A), n. [NL., named after 
Robert Kaye Greviue , a British botanist (died 
1866).] A lam genus of Proteaceas, trees or 
shrubs of Australia and Tasmania, very varia- 
ble in habit and foliage. The infloresosnoe is often 
very showy, and several species have been cultivated as 
greenbouae-pimnts. The dtky oak O. robusta. Is a large 
tree with beautifully marked wood which la used for cam- 
net-work and largely for atavea for tallow-osaka. See oat 
In V fKt ^nlwmn. 


uralist and one of the curliest writers on vege- 
table anatomy.] A tiliaccous genus of trees 
and shrubs, found in the warmer parts of the 
old world, and including about 00 species. 
Most of them have a fibrous Inner burk, used In some oases 
for making not* rope, etc. The ilhanutoo of India, O. 
elastiea , and the O. oceidenUUis of South Africa furnish a 
very strong and elastic wood. G. Asiatiea and G. sapida 
are cultivated in India for their fruits, which are pleasantly 
add and are used for flavoring sherbets, 
grewndt, n. A contracted form of grew hound. 
grewsome, grewsomeness. Bee gruesome, gruc- 
someness. 

grewt (grOt), n. [Origin obscure.] A miners’ 
name for earth of a different color from the 
rest found on the banks of rivers in searching 
for mines. Also spelled great. 
grey, greybeard, etc. Bee gray , ©to. 
greyhound (grft'hound), n. [Jj©hb commonly 
or ay hound; < ME. greyhound , grayhund, gral- 
hond , grehound , grewhonnd, grc.whond.greah und, 
gryhond , grihona (once corruptly grifhound (cf. 
Ol>. gryphund), as if ‘gripe-hound,* and once 
gresehownd: soe below), < AB. grig It und (found 
only once, in a gloss, as lcel. yrcyhundr, a grey-, 
hound), < *grig (not found alone) (= Icel. grey , 
a greyhound; cf. grey-baka , a bitch, grey-karl, 
a dogged churl, etc.) + hand, hound. The So. 
forms grow, grewan, and the ME. grewhound and 
gi'esehowna , appear to be aecom. to the ME. 
Grew , Greek, Grese , Greco, Greece (cf. Bp .aalgo, 
greyhound, lit. ‘Gallic’), while the ordinary 
spelling and the Be. equiv. gray dog suggest a 
connection with the color gray ; but the real ori- 
gin of the first element is unknown. Cf. Gaol, 
ir. grech , a hound.] 1. A lull, very slender, 
fleet dog, kept for the chase, remarkable for the 
symmetrical strength and beauty of its form, 
its keen sight, and its great flcctness. There are 
many subvarieties of the greyhound, from the Irish grey- 
hound and Highland brood to the smnuth-hairod English 
broods and the Italian greyhound. It Is ono of the old- 
est varieties of the dog known, being figured on Egyptian 
monument* It Is supposed to bo the gasohound of old 
English writers. 

Qrsghoundes [var. grskoundes) he hadde as swift as fowel 
in flight Chaucer, Gen. ProL to C. T., L 190. 

Thy greyhounds are as swift 
A s breathed stag* ay, fleeter than the roc. 

Shak., T. of the &, Ind.,it 

2. Figuratively, a fast-sailing ship, especially 
an ocean passenger-steamship. 

They I ships) are built in the strongest possible manner 
for such constructions, and are so swift or foot as to have 
already become formidable rivals to the English grey- 
hounds. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVL 2. 

Gri&S (gri'as), it. [NL.J A myrtacoous genus 
of two or three species, tall trees, natives of 
tropical America. The fruit of G. eauliflora,ot J smslc* 
known as the anchovy-pear, is a russet-brown drupe, which 
is pickled like the manga The large glor 
borne in plume-like dusters at the enda of 


in weaving. 

(grid'l). 


|iXUVUQ V($AAU LJ, n. [North. E. and Be. trans- 
posed qirdle; < ME. gi idcl, gridele, yrcdil, grcdel, 
a griddle, a gridiron (appearing also in the ao- 
eom. forms gridirv , grniire, qrytlyme, gredime , 
etc., E. gridiron, ci. v.), < W. gredyll, greidell, 
gradcll, OW. arateu, a griddle, a grate, » Ir. 
greideil, grHdeal, a griddle, gridiron, sb OF. 



gridu 

< L. craticuln, t\, ML. soinetimes graticula , t., 
and erahculus, in., a gridiron, dim. of cratis , a 
hurdle, wickerwork : see grill*, gridiron (dou- 
blets of griddle ), grate*, crate, hurdle. The Cel- 
tic forms lire from the L.. but appear to be ae- 
com. to W. greidio , scorch, singe, Ir. greadaim, 
I scorch, parch, burn, Gael. grvad, scorch, bum. 
The 8w. grad da, bake, is perhaps of Celtic ori- 
gin.] 1. A grated utensil for broiling flesh and 
fish : same as gridiron, 1. [Now chiefly prov. 
Eng.] 

Selnt Lorens alsoltholede [thnletL suffered 1 that to grcdiU 
hef him upward us mid bernlndo gleden. 

Ancrm Riwle, p. 122. 

2. A broad disk or shallow pa n of iron, used 
chiefly for cooking thin cakes over a Are. 

Rost hit afterward® apone a gretieL 

Liber Curs Cocorum, p. 18. 

3. A griddle-cake. [Jjoc-al, U. B.] 

The griddles of Mrs. Durfee in the Tea-House at the Gian 
shall not want an historian, as t hey have not wanted troops 
of lovers. S. JJe V ere, Account of Newport (1868), 

4. In mining, a sieve with a wire bottom. — 6. 
Ono of the iron plates fitted hs lids to the round 
apertures for cooking-utensils in the top of a 
cooking-stove or range. 

griddle-cake (grid '1-kak ), n. A cake of batter 
cooked on a griddle. [IJ. H.] 

The lire In tho stove went down ; the gridtlls-cakts grew 
cold. K. K. Hair, Ten Times Gn* Iv. 

glide (grid), f\; pret. and pp. grided, ppr. grid- 
ing. [A trauMposil ion of gird!*, < ME. girden, 
gyrden , strike, cut : see girtT*. The transposi- 
tion is not, however, of popular origin, as in 
the opposite ©uses btrd* from brid, bird * from 
bride, girdle* from jfrtddle , etc., but is artificial, 
being a manipulation (appar. first by Spenser 
and adopted by subsequent poets) of the ME. 
form gtrde. The word has nothing to do with 
It. gridarr, cry : boo cry.] L trans. If. To pierce; 
out. 

Tlie kene cold blowea through my beaten hyd* 

All as 1 were through the body nrgde. 

hep. Cal., February. 


2 , 




Preterit of grow, 
v. Another spelling of grue. 


[< ME. Qrew 9 ~Qreu? Griewe, < OF. 
mu, grn, grt, Gfertc, a Cheek: «ee 
SrMfcj 1 . AOtmIc.— 9. Tbs Omsk language. 


la pickled like the manga The large glossy leaves are 
borne In plume-llke dusters at the enda of the branches, 
rendering the tree very ornamental, 
gribble* (grib'i), a. [E. dial.] A shoot from a 
tree ; a snort cutting. 

grlbble 9 (grib'i), n. [Origin obscure.] A small 
isopod crustacean, IAmnoria terebrans , belong- 
ing to the family Asellidm. It la a little creature 
like a wood-louse, capable of rolling itself up Into a ball, 
and is vcrydestructlve to submerged timber, into which 
It bore* The term extends to some related forma. 
grice 1 !, n. Bee grise*. 
gr!ce 8 t, >»* Bee greese*. 
grloe 8 !, a. and n. Bee grise*. 
grid (grid), n. [Shortened from griddle or arid- 2. To grate; grind; scrape handily; make a 
iron. J 1. A grating or openwork cover for a grating sound. 


Last with his goad amongst them he doth go, 

And some of them he grideth in the haunches 

- DrayUm, Mooncalf, II. 812. 

To grate; jar harshly. 

The wood which grides end clangs 
Its leafless riba and Iron horns 
Together. Tennyson, In Memoriam, evil. 

n. intrans. If, To act or pass cuttingly or 
piercingly. 

Uis poynant speare he thrust with puissant sway 
At proud Cytnochlea whiles his shield was wyd* 

That through hla thigh the mortal! Steele did gr yc 
Hjtenser, F. Q., IL ! 

Bo sore 

The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Passu through him. Milton, V. L., vL 828. 
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grid* f 

I leave the green anil pleasant paths of long; 

Thu mild, tweet worIh which aorasn and adorn, 

. For griding taunt and bitter laugh of toom. 

Whittier. The Panorama. 

Against the tldut the hostile vestelt yet erutlied mid 
grided. L. Wallace, Ben-11 ur, p. If*. 

gride (grid), m. [< untie, f.] A hunh grinding, 
nutting, or i lurking; a harsh grating Bound. 

The grvb> of lintcheta fiercely tlirown 
On wig wain -log, and tree, and stone. 

Whittier, Mogg Megnm*, III. 

The truirjHit, and the gnde of wheels. 

L. Wallace, Ben-11 ur, p. ifOfi. 

gridelin (grid'i-lin), w. [AImo yrndahn, grata- 
tin, grizehn, formerly gredultnc ; < F. arm de ha, 
flax -gray : grin, gray (see grisc * ) ; de, < L. dr, of ; 
bn, <L. UnuM, flux: boo twirl.] A palo-purple 
or gray-violet color. 

And his love, lord help us, fades like my ytedntine petti- 
coat. Kilbgrew, Parson a Wedding, 11. 3. 

A fine yrblelin, bordering upon violet, Is thereby ob- 
tained | In dyeing with archill; nut this color hua no per- 
manence. Matgarlane, Dyeing and (’allco-prinliiig, p. 47. 

gridiron (grid'i-6m), w. [Early mod. E. uIho 
grodtron , ggrdtron , gredymn, grvdyern; < ME. 
grydifrnr , grodime , yrrdeyrnr, gredgme, ami 
(without. ») gridire , gredire , un aecom., simu- 
lating ME. ii'rn, m, K. iron , of 'pridcrc for 
gritUw, gridof, gndti, u griddle*, gridiron: goo 
griddle. A like Nimiilntion occur** in andiron , 
q. v.l 1. A grated utensil for broiling flesh 
and nsli over coals or in front of a ilro-grato, 
uuually a Hqimrc fmmo with n handle, short 
logs, and truiisvcrse burs. 

And thou sliult iiiukc a greduern nlao like a net of 
briiHHc. Ihbtf of 15fil, Ex. xxvil. 

lie Is a terror to the witnesses of the adverse party, 
whom he likes to browbeat and to keigi broiling on the 
gridiron of his torturing Inquisition. 

IhuveUi, Annie Kllbnm, xxx. 

8. A frame* formed of cross-beams of wood or 
iron, on which a ship rests for inspection or re- 
pair at low water ; a grid Gridiron pendulum, 

a form of compensation pendulum. See pendulum. 
Gridiron TOlve, a form of engine- valve consisting of al- 
ternate bars and s]muuh, sliding over u similarly formed 


[< gridiron , n.] To 
rbara, like those of a 


Y 


Cms, C rossli't on 

111 ICi Lh 


gridiron (gri<l'l-*rn), v. t. 
cover with narallol linos or 
gridiron : often said of ruilroiulH, as giving such 
an appearance to the limp. [IJ. H. j 

The Manitoba (rallwnyl system ftridirmis nortli Mlnne 
■ota. liar per * Mag., L.X X V I M4 

This great territory is grid ironed with transcontinental 
railways. J. Strong, bur Country, p ir>7. 

griOCO 1 (grim), ». [A not her spelling of greese^.] 

In her ., a degree or step, ns one of . 

the stops upon which crosses ure ^ -m / 
Homo times placed. 
griece 2 t, w. Hep grouse. 
grieced (grunt.), a. [< grieve + 

-or/ 2 .] Having grieves or slops. 

— OroiM grleodd, ill her., same as cross 
degrmlm! amt conjoined (which see, 
under cnwwi).— Mount gziOOCd. See 
mount. 

grief (grtif), it. [Early mod. U. also grtej (nl. 
grooves , grrves ) ; \ ME. greef, grej\ rarely grief, < 
OF. grief, F. griefs IT. grtnw, greitgv ), grief, 
heaviness of spirit, < OF. grief, grcj\ grvu , grim 
(fem. grime) = Pr. greu, gricu = Hp. Pg. It. 
grave, heavy, grievous, sad, < L. gram#, heavy, 
grievous, sad: boo grave*. Cf. grieve!.] 1. Ito- 
gretful or remorseful Borrow; m<*ntal distress 
or misery caused by something done or suffered 
by one’s self or others; affliction; woe. 

Blit that which did his grief augment, 

The child wan stole away. 

The Steen Champion* if Christriulom (Child's BaMtidH, 

It Is the nature ef grief to keep its object perpetually 
In its eye Burke, Sublime and Beautiful. 

Mo greater grief than to remember days 
Of Joy when misery is at hand. 

Vary, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, v. 188. 

9. Cause of sorrow or pain ; that which afflicts 
or distresses; grievance. 

Our greeter to redresse. Chanter, Mother of Clod, I. 41. 

The Booties, . . . dimirous to be revonged of their olde 
groves, came to the eile with groat o compaygule. 

Hall* Union, IMh, lien. IV., fol. 80. (Hare*.) 

3f. Bodily pain; physical suffering. 

Can honour set to a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or 
take away the gruf of a wound? No 

Shah , 1 lion. IV., v. 1. 

Cures all diseases coming of all causes ; 

A month's grief in a day, a year'a in twelve. 

II Janeon, Alchemist, li. 1. 

The oyle which la made of the |bayl berries is very com- 
fortable in all cold grief** of the joynts. 

Parkinson, Theater of Plants (1G40\ p. 1460C 
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Oritf-muselM. See muwlc.— flo oqm# to grief, to 
come to a had end or Issue ; turn out badly; meet with 
misfortune. 

As for coming to grief, old boy, we're on a (mod errand, 
1 suppose, and the devil himself can't harm us. 

Kingsley , Two Years Ago, xxi. 

At oue snot I nearly came to grief for good and all, 
for in running along a shelving ledge covered with Iimmm: 
slates, one of these slipped as I stepped on it, throwing 
me clear over the brink. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 200. 
-Byn. 1. Sorrow, Wretchedness, etc. (see aflietum ) ; bit- 
terness, heartache, anguish, agony, woe. 

griefful (griif'ffil), a. [Early mod. E. also gne- 
Jnll, grefful ; < grief + -ful.} Full of grief or 
sorrow. 

Soche pushes In the visages of men are angrio things 
and grejul. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 70. 
Each the other min with passion great 
And grisfuU pfttlo privately bemone. 

. Spenmr , V. Q., IV. 1. 10. 

Nothing grief nil grows from love. 

Greene, Francesco’s Ode. 

griefheadt,n. [ME.flrre/Acd(f).] Sadness. Chau- 
e-er. See greenhead *. 

grieflyt, a. [< grief + -/y 1 .] Expressive of 
grief; dolorous. 

With dayly diligence and yriefty groans he wan her af- 
fection. Sir l\ Sidney, Arcadiu, it. 

grieflyt, adv. [< grief + -ly *. J Grievously. 

li. i). 

grief-shot (gref'sbot), a. Pierced with grief; 
sorrow-stricken. 

As a discontented friend, grief -*hot 
With his unkindness. Shak., Cor., v. 1. 

griegot, M. Same as grego. 

grien (gron), t*. i. A Scotch Fuelling of groen&. 

grieehoch (gre'sholh), n. [Sc., < < biel. fpiouack. 
hot embers, a hot battle, a volley, < grwn, lieat.j 
Hot embt^rs, ptoperly those of peat or moss- 
fuel; also, a peat-fire. Also spelled greenback. 

dang a’ to your beds, sirs, and dlmm put out the woe 
gnenhoch. Harder Nm*trel*y, I, cli t Jut. 

griesingt, W. See greening. 

grievaolet (gre'va-bl), a. [< ME. grmable, < 
Ol* 1 . gremhle, grievous, < grever , grieve: see 
grieve I and -able.'] Causing grief ; lamentable. 

There is a vice full greunhlc 

To hyra whlohe Is tnerof culpable. 

Gower, Conf. Amaut, v. 

grievance (grip vans), ». [Early mod. E. also 
greevanen; < ME. grevannec, grevance, < OF. 
if rent nee, grievance , grivanee (= Pr. greranm), 
injury, wrong, grievance, < grerant, injurious, 
oppressive, ppr. of grever , grieve, afflict: see 
iyWet’0 1 .] 1. A cause of grief or distress; a wrong 
inflicted by another or others ; u source or oc- 
casion of annoyance or hardship. 

They undid nothing in the State but Irregular and 
grinding Courts, the maine grermwm to bo remov'd. 

Milton, Kikonoklastes, v. 

They | Koornersl were a great and particular grievance to 
tho followers of true piety and wisdom. 

Hp. Atferhury, Sermons, 1. v. 

The grievance* which luul produced tlio rebellions of 
»eoml. 

r acaulay, llallain's Const Hist 

A grievance that lias created much resentment is the 
iiccdloM appropriation of private lauds, and the injury to 
adjacent lands by various formB of public works. 

S. A. Rev., C XX XIX. lOtt. 

2f. Grief; nffliction. 

Madam, I pity much your grievance*. 

Shak./V. 0.ofV.,iv & 

3f. Discomfort; pain. 

Than he settu hym on his knees, holding vp his hondes, 
and than toko nutu the suurde lightly with-oute gre- 
uaimce, and so liar It vp right Merim{E. E. T. 8.\ 1 107. 

grievancert (gre # van-si*r), n. One who inflicts 
a grievance; one "who gives cause for com- 
plaint. 

Some petition . . . against the bishops as grievance™. 

Fuller. 

grieve 1 (grev), v. ; pret. and pp. grieved, topr. 
griming. [Early mod. E. also greeve; < ME. 
graven, < OF. grewr, graver, F. grever = Pr. grv- 
var , gravar , greviar as 8p. Pg. gravar as It.jjrra- 
rarc, < L. gravare, burden, oppress, afflict, 
grieve, deponent gravari, feel vexed, annoyed, 
troubled, < gravis, heavy: see grief, graved, and 
cf. gretlge, aggredge , aggrieve, aggravate .] I, 
tran8. 1. To inflict mental pain or distress 
upon ; cause to suffer; make sorrowful ; afflict; 
aggrieve. 

Tie doth not aflllot willingly nor grieve th« children of 

Lam. iff 88. 

There she saw a grieved ghost 
Comic waukin o’er the wa'. 

Clerk Sounder* (Child's Ballads, 1L 888). 


Tyler and Cade luul dlsa;^eoml. 


griff 

They that Judge themselves martyrs when they arc 
grieved, should think withal what they are whom they 
grieve. Mooter, Bed as. Polity, IvHo. 

2f. To vex; harass; oppress. 

with Tempestes ne with Thondre ne with Leyt no with 
Usyl ne with Testylcnce. Mandeville, Travels, p. 89r. 

And lhe| assembled vj*> men defensable, and tnochu 
the! greced the hethen peplOwith alle thetas power. 

Merlin (K. £. lTs-i ff 186. 
Yot In suche lero yf that ye wonl 
A monge enemy ■ day and nyght; 

I wolde wythstonde, with bowe in hande^ 

To greeve them as 1 myght 
The Nutbrowne Maid* (Child’s Ballads, IV. IK\ 

3. To sorrow over; deplore; lament. [Bare.] 

Most miserable men ! T grieve their fortunes. 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage L 2. 

Till from the Parian Isle, and Libya’s Coast, 

The Mountains grieve their Hopes of Marble lost 

JYfor, Solomon, ff 

II. intrans. To feel grief; be in mental dis- 
tress; sorrow; mourn: usually followed by at, 
for t about , or over. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught Inanimate dear grieve*, 

Over the unretumlng brave 

Byron, Child o Harold, HI. 87. 

I grieve that grlof cau teach me nothing, nor carry me 
oue step Into real nature. Mmervon, Experience. 

«gyn. Mourn, etc. See lament, v. i. 

grieve 2 , n. Another spelling of groove*. 

griever (gr£'W*r), n. One who or that which 
grieves or laments. 

Nor should romantic gnever * thus complain, 
Although hut little in the world they galu. Crabbe . 

grievingly (gre'ving-li), adv. With grief; sor- 
rowfully. 

Gricvinyly 1 think, 

llie peace between the French mid us not values 

The cost that did conclude It. Shak., Hen. VIII , i. 1. 

grievous (grfi'vus), a. [< ME. grerous, < OF. 
grevo8, grevus, yrevous = Hp. Pg. It. gravoso, 
grievous, < M U. graronan, also granonus, equiv. 
to L. grans, heavy, grievous: see graved and 
grief, n., gnere*, v. Cf. gr avails.'] 1. Causing 
grief or sorrow; afflictive; hard to boar; op- 
pressive. 

And they byndo heuy burthens * greuove to tie borne, 
& ley them on moniies shoulders. 

Bible if IKf»1, Mat. xxlil 4. 

M> iiiomory failetli me, by ineanes of my great and gree- 
uou* troubles. Webbe, Travels (ed. ArberX Epistle, p. IS. 

The tlret Tax ho | William I.| laid upon his Subjects wgs 
fn the first Year of his Kclgu, after his return out of Nor- 
mandy : a grievous Tax, all Writers say, but none what it 
whs. Baker, Chronicles, p. 26. 

2. Inflicting or capable of inflicting pain or 
suffering; distressing in act or use; fierce; sav- 
age. [ltare.] 

In their room, as they forewarn, 

Wolves shall succeed for teachers, yricroii* wolves. 

Milton, r. L., xll. 666. 

When he arose, he gotteth him a grievous crab-tree cud- 
gel, and goes down Into the dungeon to them. 

Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 174. 

3. Atrocious; heinous; aggravated. 

It was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’ll lb 

Shak., ,1. <\, 111. 2. 

4. Expressing grief or affliction ; full of grief : 
as, a grievous cry. 

This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians. 

Clen. 1. 11. 

The ; friction* complaynts of our liege sublects concern- 
ing traffique, us It were circular wise too A fro both our 
dominions. Hakluyt’* Voyages, L 16ft. 

Grievous bodily harm, in mm. law, serious hut not 
necessarily permanent Injury of the person. <»ByiL 1. Dis- 
tressing, sad, lamentable, deplorable, injurious, baneful, 
calamitous. 

grievously (grS'vus-li), adv. [< ME. grcvously, 
gt evusly, grevoshj ; < grievous + -/y 2 .] In a 
grievous or afflictive manner; painfully; ca- 
lamitously. 

Mlii herte is troubled with this sorwe so grcvously that 
1 not what to don. Chaucer, Tale of Mellbeus. 

grievousneSB (grS'vus-nes), n. [< ME. grevous- 
nesse; < grievous + -ness.] The condition or 
duality of beiug grievous or deplorable; afflic- 
tion; injuriousness; atrocity ; enormity. 

In the same sermon the grievousness ot the offence Is to 
be opened. Strype, Grinds], ff 11. 

griffH (grif), w. [< OF. griffe, F. griffe, a daw, 
nail, talon, < griffer, gripe, grasp, seise, catch, 
< OHG. mifan, MHO. grifen, G. greifen, gripe, 
grip (> G. griffs E. grip*-, hold, handle, hilt), 
o* E. gripe*, q. v.] Gripe ; grasp; reach. 

A vein of gold within our spado’* grif. H o llan d. 



Htfi (grif), ft. [Abbr. of griffin, 4.1 Same u 
griffin,*. 

Thoro wars throe more oedeU on thesamest*mmcr,foin* 
op to that groat depot, Oudapoor. 

If. D. Arnold, Oakfldd, L 88. 

griff ®t, n. and r. An obsolete variant of graft*. 
gri ff* (grif), a. [Also pr*)f; origin obscure.] A 
deep valley with a rocky chasm at the bottom* 
[North. Eng.] 

g riff*, griffi* (grif), ». [Cf. Sp. grffo, a griffin, 
grffo*. frizzled hair.] A mulatto; also, one of 
mfkealndian andnegroblood. [Louisiana, U.8.] 
grifflard (grirgrd), a. [< F. griffard, < griffc, a 
claw (see griff 1 ), + -ord.] A South American 
crested hawk, Spisaetus belUeosus. 
griffe 1 (grif), a. [F., a claw: see griff 1 .] 1. 
In medieval arch., from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century, an ornament on the bases of 






Griffc*- — i, from V<*elay| a, from Polwnr ; end of nth century, 
(brom Viollet-lti-t$uc'» " Uict d« I' Architecture.”) 

pillars, connecting the torus with each angle 
of the plinth.— 2. In wine-making, a deposit 
which forms within oiglit or ten days after 
new wines are bottled. It is removed, and the bot- 
tle filled np with llqnor and recorked, and the process ia 
repeated aa many times aa necessary until the wine re- 
mains perfectly clear. 

Eight or ton days afterwards rafter bottling champagne) 
a deposit; called griff*, is found at the bottom of the bottle. 

Urc, Diet., III. 1144. 

griffe 3 , a. Bee griff 5 . 

griffin (grif'in), n. [Also written griffon , gry- 
phon, and formerly gi'yfon; < ME. griffyn , usu- 
ally griffon , 

griffon n = 1). 
griffoen,< OF. 
griffon, F. grff- 
, fon =s Pr. grift), 
now griffoun = 
Bp. griffin = It. 
grffone, < ML. 
grvpho(n-), gri - 
pno(n-), gri - 

(also m ML. a 
certain coin), 
ling, of the sim- 
ple form, OF. 
grif, also grip 
= Sp. grffo = 
Pg. grffo, gripho , grynho = It. grtffo (== OHG. 
grff, grffo, MHO. grff, G. gretf etc., = E. gripe : 
see grtpe$), < LL. grpphus, ML. also griphus, 
grifus, griffus, a griffin, a vulture (cf. gripua, 
grippa , a kind of ship), a var. of L. gryps, < Gr. 
ypfy (yP V7r -)t a fabulous creature variously de- 
scribed, named from its hooked beak, < ypnmo$, 
curved, hook-nosed. The application to a vul- 
ture seems to have been suggested by the like- 
ness of Gr. ypfy, a grif- 
fin, to yjnb, a vulture. 

Cf. gripe*.] 1. In myth.. 
an imaginary animal 
supposed to be gener- 
ated between the lion 
and the eagle, and to 
combine the head, front, 
and wings of an eagle 
with the body and hind 
quarters of a lion. This animal was supposed to watch 
over mines of gold and hidden treasures, and was conse- 
crated to the sun. The figure of the griffin ia seen on an- 
and is borne In co«t-armor. It Is also a fre- 
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Men and boy s astride 
On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, swan, 
Atautheoorner% named as each by ni 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

2. In omith., a vulture of the genus Gyp*; a 
grifflu-vulture.— 3. Figuratively, a vigilant or 
repellent guardian ; one who stands in the way 
of free approach or intercourse: in England 
applied especially to n woman acting as a du- 
enna.— 4. [Anglo- 1 nd. f a new-comer in India 
41 being humorously regarded as a kind of strange 
hybria animal, neither Indian nor English.”] 
In India an<jL the East, generally : («) A person 
not familiar with the customs or ways of the 
country; a new-comer; a novice; a greenhorn. 

Ho one but a origin of the greenest ever gave anybody 
a rupee in Bombay. F. M. Crair/ord, Mr. Isaacs, viL 

(b) A racing pony or horse that runs for its first 
time. Also griff, in both uses... Bearded gr iffin, 
the lommergeier, Qypatitu* bnrbat tut . — G riffin 4 ! egg. a 
name given In the middle ages to any large egg of aulrd 
unknown to the people of Europe, an the ostrich or emu. 
Such eggs were used in ornamental work, as for cups.- 
Order Of ths Griffin, all ordur of the grand duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Hohwerhi, founded hi 1884.— BttppsU's 
griffin, an Abyssinian vulture, Gyp* ruepptUi. 
griffinage (grif'in-aj), n. fctamo as gnffUtism, 2. 
grUfinififl (grif 'in-isn), a. [< griffin + -ish 1 .] 1. 
Griffin-like; watchful; vigilant; prying: as, a 
griffinish duenna. 

Not having knelt in Palestine, I feel 
None of that gryinitk excess of seal 
Home travellers would blase with here in Franoe. 

1/otHi, To Uae Wilson. 

2. In India, liko or characteristic of a griffin 
or new-comer. 

Next to my griflnith wonder at the want of white faces 
has been my regret to perceive the utter absence of any 
friendly relations between the white and the black faces. 

W. II. Jlu**eU, Diary in India, I. 189. 

griffiniam (grif'in-izm), w. [< griffin + -i*tn.\ 
1. Jealous watchfulness or care, like that of 
the griffin: as, the grifflnism of a London dow- 
ager.— 2. In India and the Kant, the state or 
character of a griffin or new-comer; greenness 
or inexperience. Also grtffinage. 
grlffin-male (grif'in-mftr), n. In lor., a griffin 
wit hout wings and having large ears, 
griffin-vulture (grif'in-vuPtflr), v. A vulture 
of the genus Gyps, of which there are several 
species, the best-known being (l. fulvu*. 
Griffith's mixture. Bee mixture. ' 


Medieval Griffin — lYurch of the Duomo, 
Verona, Italy. 



Grlfflu, from a Greek Sarco* 
phugux. 


olent coinx 
quant moth 


ive in architectural decoration. 


Whore there are also Gryphon* keepers of their trea- 
urot or men with Goats foot. 

Purehtu, Pilgrimage; p. 885. 
As when a gryphon through the wlldemoss 
With winged course, o’er Mil or raoory dale, 
Punnet the Arlmaspian. Milton, P. L., li. 948. 

Two Sphinxes very dearly to be recognised on the cyl- 
inder, but which Mr. Kltup strangely enough converts In 
Ms description into Oryptoms. 

a T. SS S S n, Art and Archool . p. 814. 


given to the Byzantine Greeks and to the peo- 
ple of the East; appar, an opprobrious use of 
gnffon , griffon, a griffin, perhaps suggested by 
some of the numerous forms for ‘Greek.*] A 
Greek. 

The Gryftmn * than gayll gonne stint atte cherohe. 

WiUiam qfPaUrnc (E. E. T. 1. llNfl. 

grig 1 (grig), w. [Appar. a var. of *nick (= ]). 
kriek, a cricket., =: Bw. kriik, knk, u little crea- 
ture, esp. a crawling creature, < kroka, creep), 
the appar. base of cricket: see (Ticket 1 .'] 1. 
A cricket. ; a grasshopper. 

The dry 

High-elbow’d grig h that leap In summer gross. 

. T? nn> turn, The Brook. 

2. The sand-eel; a small and very lively eel. — 

3. A short-legged hen. ]T rov ‘ Enfif-] — 4. One 
of a class of vagabond dancers and tumblers. 
Brewer. [Showmen’s cant.] —As merry as a grig, 
a proverb equivalent to a* merry at a erwtet also In use, 
different from bat partly confused with another proverb 
(apparently somewhat older! at merry tut a Greek; so a 
merry grw as compared with a merry Greek. See merry 
Greek, under Greek. 

They drank till they all were at merry at grig*. 

Poor llobm (1764). 

grig 2 (grig), n. [< Corn, grig = W. grug, heath.] 
Heath. Also griglan. [Prov. Eng.] 

Home great mosses in Lancashire . . . that for the pres- 
ent yield little or no profit, save some grig or heath for 
sheep Aubrey. 

grignet (grig'net), n. [Cf. OF. “ perdrix gti- 
gnttltv, the ordinary partridge ” (Cotgrave).] A 
book-name of sundry parinc birds of Africa of 
the genus rarisoma : as, the rufous-vented grig- 
net, P. subcwruleum. 

gri-gri 1 , n. Bame as gru-gru. 

gri-gri 2 , gree-gree (grfi'grfi), n. [African.] A 
charm or amulot ; a fetish. 

Seeing that the native Afrlcaus likewise had their clier- 


That Is an African amulet that hangs about his neck — 
a greegree. G. W. (Mile, The Century, XXXI. 528. 

grill 1 (gril), r. [So. also transposed girl ; < ME. 
grilles, gryUen, grullen, tr. anger, provoke, intr. 


, grille 

tremble, < MkgprUlan, grielkm. tr., provoke, a= 
D, grille*, shiver, as MLG .greuen. LG. ver-greU 
len, anger, provoke, aa MuG. greuen , be harsh, 
cry angrily. Cf. grilV , a.] Lt tram. 1. To 
make angry ; provoke. 

Ihy byddlng. Lord, 1 shill fulfill, 

And never more the groove ne gritt. 

Chertvr Play , in Marriott’s Mir. Plays, p. 4. 

If you love a weucho wel, eythor loude and still e. 

Bestir wcl, but yef hir noute ; grant hir al Mr welle ; 

By thou noht so liartly hir unis to grille. 

MS. Arund. CuU. Arm., 87, f ISO. ( UaUiwcU .) 

2. To terrify; cause to tremble. Worcester. 

II. in tram. 1. To tremble; shiver. [Now 
only Scotch.] 

And lete also the belles knyllo 

To make her hortes [their hearts] the more grylle. 

Myir, Instructions, 1. 777. 

2. To snarl ; snap. [Prov. Eng.] 

grill 1 ! (gHl), «. [ME. gnl , gryl. anil, grille , 
grylle , harsh, rough, severe, = MHO. girl, G. 
grtll, harsh, angry, aa Dan. grcl, shrill (of sound), 
glaring, dazzling (of light); from the verb: boo 
grill 1 , t\] Harsh; rough; novero; cruel. 

Wordee . . . grot and grille. 

Ami* and Amiloun, L 1278 (Weber's Motr. Bom., II. 806). 
Prey to Grist with blody syde, 

And othor woaudes grile and wyde; 

That he forxevo the thi prydo. 

Hrliquke Anthpur, II. 100. 

Thel han suffrid cold so strong 
In wed res gryl and derk to sights. 

Horn, of the Rote, 1. 78. 

grillH, n. [ME. grille, gryll , grylle; < grill 1 , a.] 
Harm. 

lady, he ys to ns fuo, 

Therefore yrede that we liym sloe; 
lie hath done us gretu grylle. 

Erie of Tolvut (Ultson s Mctr. Rom., IILX 

grill 2 (gril), n. [< F. grit, < OF. greil, grail . a 
gridiron, amasc. form correH|K>ndingU) F. grille, 
( )F. gr tulle, gruillv, f M a grate, grating, < L. era ti- 
nt la, f., n gridiron, dim. of cratu, a liunlle, wick- 
erwork : see griddle (a double t of grill*), gridiron, 
grate*, crate, and hurdle.] A grated utensil for 
broiling meat, etc., over a fire ; a gridiron. 

They have wood so hard that they cleave It into swords, 
and make grill* of it to broil their meat 

Cotton, tr. of Montaigne xxhr. 

grill 2 (gril), V. I = Dan. irrtllvre a = Bw. gri^era, 
< F. griller, broil on a gridiron, scorch, < fjril, a 
gridiron: so e grill*, u. Ct.grilly.] I. trail*. To 
broil on or as on a grill or gridiron. 

And ho sent tho drumsticks down to be giiU'd. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 249. 

How mnoh better than feeding foul Indians it was to 
belong to me, who would . . . grtll him |a salmon] deli- 
cately, and eat him daintily t 

T. Winthroji, Canoe and Saddle, v. 

The time lias been when Joseph Bsgstock has been grUlfd 
and blistored liy the suu. Dickon*. Dombey and Hon. 

n. intr an*. To undergo broiling; be in a 
broil. 

Alliany hod mode his keepers drunk with tliu liquor, 
liait dirked them, and thrown their mail-clad liodlea to 
grdl on the fire. The Century, XX VII. 88a 

For a moment lt seemed prolmhle that the baronet 
would give vent to tho spleen which was doubtless grill - 
iiig within him. J. J/airthornr, Dust, p. 180. 

The landlady began to derange the pots ujion the stove 
and set some beef steak to i/rill. 

It L Stcot'ruon, Inland Voyage; p. 71. 

grillade ( gri -1 ful'), n. [< F. griff ode, < gnller, 

r ll: hoc art IP, r.] 1. Tim act of grilling. — 
That which in broiled on a grill or gridiron, 
grillage (gril'iij), w. r< F. grillage, wii*ework, 
grating, frame, iiJho broiling, < gnl . a gridiron, 
grille, a grati ng, gnUer, gri II : hoc graft, r.] 1 . In 
engirt ., a framework composed of heavy beams 
laid longitudinally and cronsed at right angles 
by similar Iichium notched upon them, used to 
sustain a foundation and prevent it from set- 
tling unevenly in soil of unequal compressibil- 
ity. The grfllHgo Is firmly bedded, and the earth packed 
into the Inters! Ices liutwecn the beams ; a flooring of thick 
planks, called a platform, is thou laid on it, and on this 
the foundation courses rest. 

2. In lace, a background of separate bars or 
brides, not wo- 
ven together in- 
to a texture, 
grille (gril), n. 

[<F. grille, grat- 
ing: see gnlft, 
n.j 1. Apiece 
of openwork or 
grating, usual- 
ly of metal, 
as wrought- . 

iron. SpeoiflcaUy ' *w r V. - i 11 

—(a) Whan orna* Grille.- Su GUcono di Rialto, Vsaies. 
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m e?rt«H r> character, an arrangement of bars forming a grim V.t. ^Jgret, and pp. primmed, ppr. 


The intercoluronlation fin either aide most have lieen 
closed by a grille In metal. 

V. T. Newton, Art and Arohaol., p. 341. 
(6) A grating serving os a gate , also, a metallic grating 
dosing a small opening, as in a door, allowing an imnu.lt 
to answer inquiries and examine applicants for admission 
without opening the door. 

At the further end of the eonrt la the grill*, a square 
opening adjacent to tile main wait 

JSneye. Brit., XX1JI. 170. 
(c) The large grating separating a convent parlor into two 
parts, visit ora being allowed only oil one side of it. 

2. lu jnsciculturc, an apparatus for holding fish- 
eggs during incubation, consisting of a rectan- 
gular wooden frame 20 inches long and from 7 to 
H inches wide, into which are fastened small cy- 
lindrical glass tubes, closely placed. When In use, 
these grilles are placed In a series of rectangular lioxes (a 
grille in etuih box) arranged In flights, ho that the water 
pasHcii readily from the highest ill rough the intervening 
ones to the lowest* The water nnt era from the top near one 
earner, and after passing through t lie box goes out through 
the spout at. the diagonally opposite corner 
grille (grd-lya' ), a. IK., (grille, a grating: boo 

2 rill? A In luce, having a background consist- 
ag of bars or brides crossing open spaces: 
also said of the background itself, 
grill-room (gri 1 'rfirn ), n . A restaurant or lunch- 
room whore chops, steaks, etc., are grilled to 
order. 

The cooks, who tilled the walters' a orders as In mi Eng 


(trimming* f= D. MlM.grimmen, be grim, rage; 
from the aaj.] To make grim ; give a stem or 
forbidding aspect to. [Rare.] 

To withdraw . . . Into lurid half-light* grimmsd by tha 
shadow of that Bed Flag of theirs. 

Carlyle, French Her., 1L v. & 

grimace (gri-mds'), n. [=s 1>. Sw. grimas as G. 
Dan. grimace , < F. grimace, OF. grimace (= Sp. 
grimazo), a wry face, a crabbed look ; ef. OF. 
(frimouart, a grimace ; appar. < OF. gnme, cha- 
grined, irritated ; prob. ofTent. origin : < MHG. 
grtm, grim: sec grim, a.] 1. An involuntary 
or spontaneous distortion of the countenance, 
oxprossive of pain or great discomfort, or of 
disgust, disdain, or disapproval ; a wry race. 

Then they started from their places, 

Moved with violence, changed In hue; 

‘ * rwithwlT* 


Hytti^bCM^ssaarMod^ 

Onyr all the wcMengnfmjji ftps. 

Uymmoto F4yKele.0LaLlL8.Xp.ua 
In came Margarets grimly ghost 
And stood m Wmhunsfeei. 

Old song, quoted in Beau, and FL, Knight of Burning 

And dark Sir Bichard, bravest of the Una 

With all the grimly s cars he won In Mesttne, 

A if. Stoddard, Castle in the Air. 

grimly (grim'li), adv. [< MB. grind*, grimly, 
-liche, < AS. grimlice (JitLQ. primdMm (n&> 
arimmicMiken) » OHG. griml$S&, grimmeUeho, 
MHG. grimmeUche = Icel .grinmUgo), < grim , 
grim: see grim, a., and 4y?.] In a grim man- 
ner; sternly; fiercely; sullenly; severely. 

God in the gospel grymly renreneth 

lakken any lyf apd iskkes han htm-sstae. 


AUe that la 


Caught each other i 


i wild grimace. a 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 


linen, and wore square wldte caps. 

Theda 


lfsh grill Timm, worn drewuid from head to foot 

$ Century, XXXVL 10. 

grillyf (gri I'i ), v. t. [Extended from grill? A To 
grill; broil. Hoo grill?. 

Bather save a crippled piece 
Of all their crushed and broken members, 

Than have them yrilhcd on the embers. 

ft Butler, Uudlhras, III. il. 1676. 

grilse (grils), tt. [Sc. also gilee; cf. Jr. great 
each, a kind of fish.] A young Balmon on its 
first return to the river from the sea. 

The grilse |m more Bleuder than tlie salmon, the tall more 
forked, the scales more easily removed, and the top of the 
head and of the tins is not quite so black 

St, Nicholas, XIIL 74L 

grim (grim), a. ; oompar. grimmer , superl. grim- 
mest, L< ME. grim, grym, < AS. grim (gri mm-), 
fierce, savage, severe, cruel, = OS. grim = 
OFries. grim = OIIG. grim, grim mi, MHG. 
grim, G. grtmm, grim, angry, fierce, = Teel. 
grimmr , grim, stern, horrible, uire, sore, = Dan. 
grim , ugly; cf. MIjG. gremteh = 1). g ruining = 
OHG. gnnmig , MHG. grimmic , G. grmrnig , 
angry, furious; akin to AS. gram , gram, ME. 
gram , gram, angry, furious, hostile, E. grum, 
angry, sullen: sec gram 1 , a., gram I, gnme, n, 
and v ,, grum.] 1, Of a fierce, stem, or forbid- 
ding aspect ; severe or repellent in uppearance 
or demeanor; fierce; sullen; surly. 

Whenever they lookt on the grim Roldan, 

It made their hearts to quail. 

Sir Cauline (Child s Ballads, III. 1R7). 

She was of stature big and tall, of vlsugo grim and stern. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

2. Stern in character or quality; unyielding; 
dreadful; formidable: as, grim doterminulion. 
Mow is Philip full grum. in fyght for to mcHo 

Alimundcr qf Macedoine (E. R. T. H.X 1 IRA. 

Il would ... be the grimmest dispensation that ever 
befell him. South, Sermons, IX. 1SR. 

Wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 

To show to him the ladye of his heart; 

Albeit betwixt them rolled the ocean grim. 

Scott, L of I* M.. vi. 30. 

But he saw no grim portents, and heeded no omen of 
evil. A. W. Twtrgfe, Fool’s Errand, p. 111. 

8. Marked by harshness or severity ; distress- 
ful; dolorous; cheerless: as, prim suffering; a 
grim jest. 

The duke was in a can, his wondea wer so grym, 
That his lcclie was in file hope of him. 

Hubert uj Brunne, p. 102. 
The Troiens . . girdyn to the grekes with a grym fare ; 

Oreuit hoiu Bill gretly with tnony grym wound. 

Destruction of Troy (K. R. T. S.\ 1. 0400. 

They push'd us down the steps, . . . 

And with grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 

Tennyson, Princess, lv. 
■Bjp. Grisly, Hideous, etc. (see ghastly)', severe, harsh, 

gtimt,*. [ME., also grym, greme; = D. grim = 
OHG. grimmi , MHG. grimmr, f., grim, G. grimm , 
m. , auger ; from the adj. Of. gram 1 , grame, n.] 
Anger; wrath. 

On right bond shall horn reue the rest of the saule, 
That my graunser with greme gird vnto dothe, 

And sloghe all our Hltesyna, * our sad nopull 
Brlttoued to bale dethe, and there blode shed. • 

Destruction of Troy (£. E. T. 8. \ L 2284. 


2. An affected expression of the countenance, 
intended to indicate interest or cordiality, or 
petty conceit or arrogance. 

The Miss Guests wore much too woll-bred to have any 
of the grimaces and affected tones tiiat belong to preten- 
tious vulgarity. George Mliot, Mill on the Floss, vL 0. 

8. Simulation of interest or sincerity; dupli- 
city; hypocrisy. 

ThlH artist is to teach them, ... in a word, the whole 
practice of political grimace. Siirctator, No. 30A. 

The Prince road or listened to all this comraondation, 
and valued It exactly at its proper worth. lie knew it to 
Ik> pure grimace. Motley, Dutch Republic, L 643. 

grimace (gri-mfts'), ». pret. and pp. gri- 
maced, ppr. grimacing. [< F. gnmactr; from 
the noun. J To make grimaces; distort the 
countenance. 

lie laid a heavy hand on my shoulder, and loaning on 
mo with Home stress, limped to bis horse. Having once 
caught the bridle; he masturod it directly, and sprang to 
Mb saddle ; grimacing grimly as he made the effort, for it 
wrenched his sprain. Charlotte Bronte, Juno Eyre; xxii. 

grimalkin (grl-m&rkin), w. [Also, and appar. 
orig., yrnymalkin , < gray + malkin . Graymal- 
km in Shakspere is used as a name for & fiend 
supposed to resemble a gray cat.] A oat, espe- 
cially an old oat: often used as u proper name, 
with or without a capital letter. 

Thu fox and the cat, as they travell’d one day. 

With moral discourses cut Bhorter the way ; 

" 'Tin great," saVW tho fox. "to make justice our guide l " 

" How godlike is mercy I grimalkin replied. 

Cunningham, Fox and Oat. 
Relf love, grimalkin of tho human heart, 

Is ever pliant to the master’s art; 

Soothed with a word, she ]teacefully withdrawn, 

And sheathes in velvet her obnoxious claws. 

O. IP. Holmes, Terpsichore. 

A strange grimalkin. wMcli was prowling under the par- 
lor window, took to his heels, clambered nastily over tho 
fence, and vanished. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xlx. 

grimaskf. a. [A vur. of grimace, simulating 
mask.] A grimace. A Woman’s Conquest (1071). 

grime (grim), n. [< ME. grim, prob. of Scand. 
origin, < Dan. grime , a streak, a stripe ( >grimct , 
streaked, striped), = Sw. dial, grima , a spot or 
smut on the face (cf. MD. gnmsel, grijmscl, soot, 
smut (Kilian), grimmelen, soil, begrime; LG. 
grimmelig, ingrimmeUg , soiled, dirty), as Fries. 
grime, a dark mark on the face, also a mask. = 
AH. giima, a mask, visor, = Teel, grima, a kind 
of hood or cowl. It is not certain that all these 
words belong to one root.] Foul matter; dirt; 
soil; foulness, especially of a surface; smutti- 
iiess. 

Swart, like my oboe, bnt her face nothing like so clean 
kept ; . . . a man may go over shoes in the grime of it 
Shot,, 0. of E., iiL 2. 

grime (grim), v. t . ; pret. and pp. grimed, ppr. 
griming. [< grime , n.] To cover with ’ 
soil; befoul; begrime. 

My face ni grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots. 

Shak., Lear, II. 8. 

Radetskl. trrimed with sweat and dust, had come back 
from one of tho attacks, and was leaning banting against a 
rock. Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 134. 

grimily (grFmi-li), adv. In a grimy manner or 
condition; foully. 

grlmlness (gri'mi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being grimy; foulness; filthiness. 

The tog, the black ooss; the melancholy monotony of 
griminess, the hldeousneas of the men and women In the 
streets; jarred upon her. Vernon Lee, Mias Brown, vi. 8. 

grimly (grim'li), a. [< ME. grimly, grymly (sev- 
eral times in connection with goct, ghost), < 
AS. grimlic (as OFries. grimlik as OHG. grim - 
lih m lcel. mrinmligr), < grim, grim: see grim, 
a., and -lyi.j Grim; stem; dreadful. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 


any lyf and l 

Piers Plowman (BX x. 201. 

We have landed In 111 time : the skies look grimly. 
And threaten present blaster*. SMk., W. T., It 8. 

grimmer (grim'6r), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
sort of hinge. 

Grimm's law. See law 1 . 
grimness (grim'nes), n. [< ME. grymnem, < 
AS. grtmnes, < grim , grim: see grim and -ftaur.] 
The state or quality of being grim, stem, for- 
bidding, or severe. 

They were not able to abyde the grimnesse of their 
oouutenaunoes and the fierceness of their lookes. 

A. Golding, Ur. of Cmar, fol. 20. 

Whose ravell’d brow, and countenance of gloom. 

Present a lion's grimness. Glover, Athenald, xxx. 

An epitaph . . . wMoh attracted me by its peculiarly 
sepulchral grimness. M. and Q., 6th see., X. 45. 

grimsirt, grlmsert (grim'str), n. [Appar. < 
arm + sir.] An arrogant or overbearing of- 
ficial; an unsociable or morose person; a cur- 
mudgeon. 

Tiberius ftesar . . . was known for a grimsir, and the 
most unsociable and melancholic man In the world. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, II. 207. 

grim-the-collier (grim'the-kol # y6r), n. In hot., 
the Ihcracium aurantiacum . a European species 
of liawkweod now naturalised in the United 
States: so called from its black smutty invo- 
lucre. 

grimy (grf'mi), «. [< grime , n., + -yi.] Full 
of grime ; foul ; dirty. 

Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying hla trams in a poison’d gloom. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 

grin 1 (grin), v. ; pret. and pp. gtinned, ppr. 
grinning. [North. E. and So. transposed gim, 
gem; < ME. r/rtnnen, usually grennen, < AS. 
grennian, show the teeth, snarl, grin, =s MHG. 
arinnen, gnash the teeth, as Icel. grcvja, howl, 
bellow; cf. G. grinsen , show the teeth, simper, 
grin, = D. grijnzen, grumble, grin; secondary 
verbs (with formatives 4 (-j) and s respective- 
ly), the primary appearing in MLG. grinen = 
OHG. grinan (strong verb), MHG. grinen , G. 
greinen, grin, grimace, cry, weep, dial, grumble, 
growl, = D. grijnen, weep, cry, fret, grumble, 
Sw. grtna, make a wry face, grimace, ssJJfin. 
(pine, grin, simper. Of. F. dial, grigner && Pr. 
grinltar = It. di-grignare, gnash the teeth, grin, 
of OHG. origin.] I. intrant i. 1. To draw back 
the lips so as to show the teeth set nearly or 
quite together, as a snarling dog, or a person in 

S aiti or anger. The muscles specially concerned hi 
ie set are the levator labii superiorls ana levator anguli 
oris. 

He looked as it were a wflde boon 
He gryntc with his teeth, so was he wroth. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, L 461. 

Thu oatte sterte vpon the hynder-feet, end grained with 
his toth, and ooveited the throte of the kynge. 

Merlin (eTeTt. S.\ UL 667. 
And many ther were slayn that lay orennynge on the 
grounde. Merlin (EL E. T. 8.X IL 208. 

Which when as ftadlgund their oommlng heard, 

Her heart for rage did grate and teeth did grin. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. lv. 87. 

Look how he grins ! I've anger’d him to the kidneys 

Fletcher (and another^), Nice Valour, ftv. 1. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died. 

Scott, L. of the L f L ST. 

Hence — 2. To smile with a similar distortion 
of the features; exhibit derision, stupid ad- 
miration, embarrassment, or the like, by draw- 
ing back the lips from the teeth with a smiling 
expression. 

The flavoring cudden, propp'd upon hla staff, 
Guido's selt 

Whose mean soul grins through this tnuwpmiit trkdc— 
Be balked so far, defrauded ofhla atm I v 

Browning, Blag and Book I » 



gcta 

The poor artist began to perodve that hi vu an object 
I densfon nthsr than of respect (o the radt griming 
ob. Thackeray, Feadenni* uTZ 

I know ttiiarin 
For me to alt end grin 
At him bare. 

0. IT. Holmes, The Lett Leaf. 
Qrlanlac-liuloll.an old game performed by two or more 
peraom endeavoring to exoeed each other In the distortion 
of their feature* eaeh of them having hi* head throat 
through a horse's collar. Strutt, Sports and Pastime* p. 

47 k trana . If. To snarl with, as the teeth in 
grinning. [Rare.] 

They neither oould defend, nor can poraue ; 

Bat grim'd their teeth, and oaat a helpleae view. 

Hrydeu, Ateetd. 

2. To effect by grinning. 

He ceased, for both aeem'd highly pleaaed, and Death 

Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile. Milton, V. L., II. 84a 

grin 1 (grin), t». [< grin*, v.] The aet of with- 
drawing the lips and showing the teeth : hence, 
a broad smile; especially, a forced, derisive, 
sardonic, or vacant smile. 

Attempts a Smile, and ahooka you with a Grin. 

Congreve, Of Pleasing. 

The mnaclea were so drawn together on each aide of his 
face that he shewod twenty teeth at a grin. 

Addison, Grinning Match. 

It was with a sardonic grin they had swallowed ihe 
convulsing herb ; they horribly laughed against their will. 

/. D' Israeli, Calais, of Authors, Ii. 878. 

grin 2 t (grin), n. [Bo. also green, grien; early 
mod. E. also grynnc, grcnne; < ME. grin , gryn, 
grine, gryne. grow, greene (also grunc, grone , 
grane (see also gnare)), < AS. grin , gryn , f., dial. 
(Ps.) also gimy niren , gyren, a snare. Connec- 
tions unknown.] A snare or trap which snaps 
and closes when a certain part, is touched. 

The prond haue laid a snare for m* & spred a net with 
oordea in my pathway* and set grenne* for mo. 

Geneva Bible (1661), Ps. cxl. B. 

Bat rather snared them with their owne grynne who 
came purposely to entrap hym. J. UdaU, On Mark x. 

grlncamOBt (gring'kumz), w. Syphilis. [Low 
cant.] 

I am now secure from the grincomea, 

I oan lose nothing that way. Massinger, Guardian, lv. 

grind (grind), r.; pret. and pp. ground, ppr. grind- 
ing. [< ME. grindcn (pret. (frond, pf. grounde, 
pp. gro linden, gr unden), < AS. grindan (pret. 
grand, grand , pi. grundon, pp. grundcn), grind; 
not found in other Teut. tongues, except in 
certain derivatives (see grist) ; prob. =* L./ren- 
dere , gnash (the teeth), crush or grind to pieces. 
Connection with L. fricare, rub, crumble (see 
friction, etc.). Or. xpinv, graze, smear (sec 
chrism, etc.), Bkt . g harsh, grind, is doubtful.] 

1. trans . 1. To break and reduce to fine par- 
ticles by pounding, crushing, or rubbing, as in 
a mill or a mortar, or with the teeth ; bray; trit- 
urate: as, to grind corn. 

Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall. It will grind him to pow- 
der. Luke u. 18. 

2. To produce by grinding, or by action com- 
parable to that of grinding: os, to grind flour; 
to grind out a tune on an organ. 

Tako the millstone* and grind meal. Isa. xlvil. 52. 
8. To wear down, smooth, or sharpen by fric- 
tion; give a smooth surface, edge, or point to, as 
by motion of a wheel or revolving stone ; whet. 

I have ground the axe myself ; do but you strike the 
blow. Shak., Pericles, L 2. 

To secure perfect smoothness in motion, each rack and 
pinion Is ground In. ScL Amer., N. S., LVTLL 268. 

4. To grate or rub harshly together; grit. 

Then sore he grint and etrayined his teeth apace. 

Horn, of Parte nay (K. B T. &XL 8207. 
Go charge my goblins that they grind their Joints 
With dry oonvulsions ; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps. Shak., Tempest, lv. L 

5. To set in motion or operate, as by turning 
a crank: as, to grind a coffee-mill; to grind, a 
hand-organ.— 6. To oppress by severe exac- 
tions; afflict with hardship or cruelty. 

They care not how they grind and misuse other* so they 
may exhilarate their own persons. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 208. 
How Roman Is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the tribunes beard the high. 

And the fathers grind the low. 

Maeaulafh Hontlus. 

He did not hesitate to grind a man when he bad him In 
his olutohe* and on this sccount he made enemies. 

J. C. Harris, Harper's Msg., LXXVL 706. 

7. To satirise severely; make a jest of. [Col- 
lege slang.]— 8. To teach in a anil, laborious 
manner. 

A peek of humbugs and quick* that weren't lit to get 
tbete llvfoc but by gr tedte g latte and Greek. Thaoksray. 
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0. To study or learn by close application or 
hard work; master laboriously: as, to pried out 
a problem. [Colloq.l —An as to grind, see «i. 
— ground f*- Bee gum. 

3 . intrana . 1. To perform the act or opera- 
tion of grinding, grating, or harshly rubbing ; 
turn a mill, a griudHtono, or some similar ma- 
chine. 

Thurth helm A hud hastili to the brest it grint. 

William of Paleme (E. K. T. 1. 8448. 
Two shal be grinding e at the myll, agd oae shal be re- 
ceaued & the other shal bo refused. 

Bible Of 1661, Mat. xxlv. 41. 
Bleep, which had grown fitful in the Ixmdon season, 
une back to * * * “ 


osat once In our berths, unsoared by the 
grinding of the screw. Fronde, Sketches, p. 68. 

Habitually came a barrel-organist, and ground beforo 
the barracks. Houdls, Venetian Life, ii. 

2. To be grated or rubbed together: as, the 
jaws gr%nd. 

The villainous centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless 
nights. Tennyson, Maud, 1. 

3. To be ground or pulverised by pounding or 
rubbing: as, dry corn grinds fine. — 4. To be 
polished or sharpened by friction: as, marble 
or steel grinds readily. — o. To perform tedious 
and distasteful work; drudge; especially, to 
study hard; prepare for examination by close 
application. [College slang.] 

Ho’s a fellow that grinds, and so lie can't help getl lug 
line prises. Farrar. 


grindiiig-plato 

noise it makeaa Compare spinner , wheel-bird. 
[Local, Eng.] —Grinders* asthma, in pathai., pneu- ; 
monoooniosls in knife-grinder* especially when compli- 
cated by the induction of tnberculosLi or emphysema. Also 
called grinder s' phthisis, grinder*' rot — Spring grind- 
er, a grinding-tool used In a lath* especially for form- 
ing hole* In metal m liloti do not extend entirely through 
the object It consists of two rods conneoted at one end 
by a spring, like that of a elieep-shear* and each carry- 
ing at the other end a small cubical casting of lead. The 
spring causes the tool to maintain a constant pressure 
upon the sides of the hole. The grinding is accomplished 
by means of emery. 

The spring grinder ... is need for grinding out short 
holes In works that admit of being mounted in the lathe. 

O. llgrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 142. 

To a grinder, to apply the left thumb to the tip 
of the nose, and revolve the right hand round It : a gee- 
tare of derision or contempt. Haiti well. 

Here Mr. Jackson smiled onoo more unon tlio company i 
and, applying his left thumb to the tip of Ills nos* worked 
a visionary coffee-mill with Ills right hand : thereby per- 
forming a very graceful piece of ]>utitom{me (then much 
in v°ijue^ but now, unhappily, almost obsolete) which was 


rly denominated takmff a (jrhuter. 


Pickwick, xxxL 


grind (grind), n. [< grtnd, r.] 1, Tlio act of 
grinding, or turning a mill, a grindstone, etc. 
—2. The Bound of grinding or grating. 

Over the blare of trumpet* and the grind and crash of 
the collision, they arose. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur; p. 16* 

The perpetual grinds of the engine and the screw arc 
unheard. Cungregutumalist, July 14, 1887. 

3. Hard or tedious and distasteful work ; con- 
stant employment ; especially, in college slang, 
laborious study; closo application to study. 

How wearily the grind of toll goes on 
Where love is wanting I 

Whittier, Life without an Atmosphere. 

It was a steady grind of l>ody and brain, this work of 
starting. II M. Stanley, Livingstone's l.lfo Woik, p. 896. 

Who had . . . but two weeks holiday in his yearly griwl, 
and bad come to spend it In deep sea fishing. 

Rebecca Harding Davis, in tkingregationalist^ 

| Aug. 11, 1887. 

4. One who studies laboriously or with dogged 
application. [College slang. J — 5. A piece of 
satire ; a jest. [College slang.] — 0. A satirist ; 
an inveterate jester. [College slang.] 

Grindelia (grin-dd'li-g), w. [NL., named after 
Hieronymus Orindel (1776-1H3G), professor of 
botany at Riga and Dorpat.l A genus of as- 
teroid composites, coarse herbs or sometimes 
Bhrubby, with rather largo radiate terminal 
heads of yellow flowers, and with the foliage 
usually covered with a viscid balsamic secre- 
tion. There arc about 26 species, found In the western 
United State* Mexico, and Chill. Krotn (ho amount of 
viscid secretion covering them, they arc often known as 
gum-plants. Several species have been used medicinally 
in asthma, bronchitis, poisoning by species of llhu* (as 
poison<ivy V and other complaints, 
grinder (griu'd6r), w. [< ME. gryndere, a miller, 
< AS. *grtndcre (Sonnier : not verified), < grin- 
dan, grind: boo grind."] 1. One who or that 
which grinds, (a) One who grinds corn ; formerly, one 
who ground com with a hand-mill. 

When the kepers of the house shall tremble, and the 
strong men shall bowe thoniselucs, and tlio grinders shal 
cease because they are fowe. 

Geneva Bible (16OTX Bodes. xlL 4. 

(6) One of the double teeth used to grind or triturate the 
food ; a molar ; hence, a tooth in general. See molar . 
Dear Dr. Johnson loved a leg of pork, 

And on it often would his grinders work. 

Wolcot, Bossy aud HoszL 
(e) One who sharpens or polishes cutting instruments: 
a* a scissongrinaer. 

Tell m* Knife-grinder, how came yon to grind knives? 

Canning, Friend of Humanity. 
(d) One who prepares students for examination ; a cram- 
mer ; a coach ; also, a hard student. (College slang. | 

Put him Into the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, 
and they would soon orain the necessary portion of Litin 
and Greek Into him. Miss Mdgeworth, Patronage, Ui. 

(ft) A grinding-machine ; any implement or tool for grind- 
ing or polishing : a* an emery grinder. 

How exhort 

Thy hinds to exercise the pointed steel 
On the hard rock, and give a whedy form 
To the expected grinder. J . Philips, Cider. 

2. The dish-washer or restless flycatcher, Sci- 
eura inquie ta . See Seieura. [Australia. ] — 3 . 
The night-jar, Caprimulgm europmm , more fully 
called kn\fe-, rtwor-, or eeieaor-grinder, from the 


hence, by extension, other articles, as leather, 
etc., used by Bhoewakers, are sold: now called 
grindery i warehouse. [Eng.] — 3. Shoemakers* 
and oilier leather- workers’ materials ; findings. 

JSStts (grin '(ling), n. [< ME. grinding, grist- 
ing ; verbal n. of gnnd , r .] The act of one who 
grinds ; the action of a mill that grinds corn : 
a crushing or grating sound; gnashing, as of 
teeth. 

llir heryug fill of walmeiiUng and printing of teeth. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

grinding-bed (giin'riing-bod), n. A form of 
grinding-machine for finishing accurately large 
slabs of stone, it conslHtM of a frame carrying a mov- 
ing bed or pi al form, on which the slab b placed, and a 
heavy fiat grinding plate of iron, hung from cranka con- 
nected with sliafta which are rotated by gearing. When 
the machine la In use, the grinding plate moves with a 
circular motion, and the platform with tlio alab receives 
simultaneously a reciprocating mot Ion, which brings every 
l»art of the bIhd under the action of the plate. 

Largo slabs of marble and stone are ground very accu- 
rately in a machine called a grinding bed. 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 104. 

grinding-bench (griii'ding-bench), n. In plate- 
glass manuf., a platform or table of stone, usu- 
ally 15 foot long, H foot wide, and 18 iuclies 
high, on which a plate of glass is embedded 
in plaster of Paris so as to Tie perfectly level. 
The plate is then polished b> the action of swing-tables 
or runners, upon the lower faces of which other plates of 

{ [lass are cemented, and which are driven over the grind- 
ng-Iienclies hy machinery. 

The machinery for driving the beam Is fixed in a frame 
about six feut square and eighteen Inches high, placed 
between the two grinding-benches . 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 112. 

grinding-block (grinMing-blok), if. A block 
of rough or gritty lmitcrial, such a 
used for grinding lianl bodies, 
grinding-clamp (grin Miiig-klamp)^ n. An ad- 
justable damp forming an essential part of a 
form of grinder used for finishing cylindrical 
metal rods of medium size, it Is attached to the 
rest of tho grinder by a |>air of binding screw* and held 
at the proper distance by a puli of set-screw* the rod be- 
ing held between the clamp and the other part of the 
grinder. Sometimes the grinder of this form Is itself 
called a grinding-clump. 

grinding-frame (grin'ding-fram), n. An Eng- 
lish term for a cotton-spinning machine. E. 
H. Knight. 

grinding-bonset (grln'ding-hous),*. A house 
of correction : probably in allusion to tho tread- 
mill. 

I am a forlorue creature, what shall keepe meebut that 
I must gov hence into tlio grinding-house to prison f 

Terence in English (1641> 

grinding-lathe (grin'ding-litTH), •*. A small 
grindstone driven by a foot- wheel and treadle, 
grindingly (grln'ding-li), adv. In a grinding 
manner; cruelly; oppressively. Quarterly Jtc v, 
grinding-machine (grin / ding-ma-sh5n # ), n. A 
machine of any kind for grinding, as for sharp- 
ening edge-tools, polishing Btoue or glasB, etc. 
See grinding-bed, grinding-bench. 
grinding-mill (grin 9 ding- mil), n. A mill at 
which or by means of which grinding is done. 
— Saltpeter-andHralnhnr irlnduur-mlll. in powder- 
manu/!7t i machine consisting of two edge-wheels rotating 
in an annular pan, used to grind and Incorporate sulphur 
and saltpeter for making powder 

grinding-plate (grill 'ding-plat), n. The metal- 
lie plate by means of which the action of a grind* 
log-bed is applied in polishing slabs of stone. 


os emery, 



grinding-roll* 

grinding-roll (gr!n'diiig-r61),f». A roller or 
cylinder for grinding. 

grinding-slip (griu'mng-slip), n. A kind of oil- 
Htone ; a hone. 

grinding-tooth (grin'ding-tath), n. A molar 
or grinder. 

grinding-vat (grin 'ding- vat), n. A mill for 
grinding flints uho« 1 in making porcelain. It is 
a form of arrastre. 

grinding-wheel (grin'ding-liwel), «. A wheel 
adapted for grinding or polishing. 
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[NL.. named in honor of Henry GrinneU, a 
merobant of New York (1800-74).] A genus 
of florideous marine algp # comprising a single 
species, G. Americana, which grows on the east- 
ern coast of the United States, it u one of the 
most beautiful of all the seaweeds, having broad, deli- 
cately membranaceous, rosy-red fronds composed of a 
single layer of cells. The spores occur in thicker and 
darker snota in th# imud. 

{tinner (grin'to), ». One who erius. 
{tinnlngly (grin'iug-li), adv. In a grinning 
manner. 

in the application of the various grindxwi ami polish- grint 1 (grint), n. {TEL dial., a nasalised form of 

/^.^rhapeeuggeetedby^rf.] Grit. [Prov. 

vigor to lie occasionally used. _ ,, „ , . , _ 

o. Byme, Artisan s Handbook, p. 40. grint*H. A Middle English and Anglo-Saxon 
grlndle (grin Ml), n. [AImo cullnd John A. ( inn- contraction otgrtndetk, third powon singular 
iUc, which is a humorous extension of iho sim- proeont indicative of grind- 
pie name ; origin not ascertained.} The mud- grilltet. An obsolete pretent of grmK (Saucer, 


a channel, furrow, m LG. grwppe (dim. 

‘ allied to and prob« (with 


j, a ditch, drain; 
alteration of vowel, as in grit*, < AS. gre6t) de- 
scended from AS. (only in glosses) grefo, grip, 
earliest form (Kentish) groepe, a ditch, channel. 
A different but allied word appears in groqp, 
q.v.] 1. A small ditch or trench; a channel to 
cany off water or other liquid; a drain. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Than birth men OMten hem In holea 
Or Inn grip, or in the fen. Havelok, L S10L 

An* ’e llgs on 'is beck i' the grin, wi 1 nolfcn to lend lm a 
Northern V 


Tennyson, Northern Farmer, New Style. 
2. Any kind of sink. [Prov. Eng.] 
grip 3 (grip), v. t.\ pret. and pp. gt 
gripping . [Also gripe (see gripe*); 

Tot ’ - 


»,n.] 

Is. 


grintingt, n. See grinding . 
f. griotte(gri-ot / ),n. [F., a sort of speckled mar- 
ble, a particular application of griottc, a kind of 
cherry, egriot : see egriot] A kind of red and 
brown marble. 

grip 1 (grip). i\; pret. and pp. gripped, ppr. 
gripping. [ < ME. grippen (pret. ynpjtcde, grip- 
ped, gripte , often grfppet, yrtpptt, pp. gripped, 
griped) (=s OHO. chnpphan , chrtffan , MHO. 
knpfen , kriffen , gripfan), seize, gri p ; a secondary 
verb, the primary being AS. gripan, ME. giijtcn, 
E. gnpe: see gripe 1. Tne F. gripper , seize, grip, 
is from a LG. or Bcand. form of griped, q. v. 
Cf. {/rip 1 , ».] I. trans . To grasp firmly with 
the hand; gripe; hence, to seize and hold fast 
by force of any kind. 

iThcyl grtapft the godys and the gay lady*, 

And all the company oleiiu closlt bum within. 

Destruction q f Troy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 8206. 
My lord msy grip my vassal lands, 

For there again maun I never be ! 

Jamie Tel/er (Child s Ballads, VI. 106). 
Until the oar is gripjmd to tlio moving cable, it must 
depeud for its motive power upou some other agent. 

Science, V11J. 276. 

n. tntrans. Naut ., to take hold; hold fast: 
as, the anchor gripe. 

Thow shalt not tank In stedde of a wed tlio nothermore crrinl (grip), »i. K ME. aril). < AS. (trim (with 
“ d — — .AM WyolV, iHmt. xxlv. o (Oxf.,. ^rt*OW6l) ( J OHU. 

8t. A mill for grinding corn. yrif, gnph (in comp.), MHO. gnj\ G. grtff), grip, 

The puplc wen ten atowt, gederynge it (tlio manual and grasp, hold, clutch, < gripan (pp. a ripen), gripe : 
broke ft in a yrymleimn. wyelif, Niim. xL H(OzL). see gripe* , and cf. gripl,v. m \ 1. The actof grasp- 
3. A solid wheel of stono mounted on a spindle ing strongly with the bund or by other means ; 
and turned by a winch-handle, by a treadle, or a seizing and holding fast ; lirm grasp: as, a 
by machinery, used for grinding, sharpening, or friendly grip; the grip of u vise. 

I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 

A loose one in the hard gnp of Ills hand. 

Tennyson, Bea Dreams. 


fish, Amin calm . [IJ. H. | 
grindlestone (grin 'ill-ston), n. [< M E. ynndcl 
clou, euuiv. to gnndmy-Htmw and yrtndatonc.] 
A grindstone. [Prov. Eng.] 

tiuatl hit olatered In the clytf, tut lilt cleue schulde, 

As one vpon a yryndelsttm fuuln grouiiden a sythe. 

Sir Gavrayne and the Green Knight (K. IS. T. 8.X 1. 2202. 
Such a light and mntnird dance 
Haw you never yet in Franco ; 

And by lead inun for tlio nones 
'iliat turn rutiml like gnndle-stonc* r. 

It JttmiiHi, liovo's Welcome at Wclbeck. 

grindlet (grind' let), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
small ditch or drain. Jtailcy, 1731. 
grlndletailt (gnn'dl-tal), n. [With ref. to the 
circular form, iu allusion to grindlextone, a 
grindstone*] A dog with a curling tail. Also 
called trundletad. 

Their jbulls’j horns are plaguy strong, they push down 
palaces; 

They tosH our little habitations like wheljw. 

Like gnndle tail*, with Lliulr heels upward. 

Fletcher, Island Princess, ▼. 1. 

grindstone (grind'stdn, popularly grin'stdn), w. 
[< ME. yrinMon, ynnston, yryndnUmn ; < grind 
t slow \ ] If. A stone used in grinding corn; 
a millstone. 


o trench ; drain ; out into ditches or ol 
[Prov. Eng.] 
grip^t, n. 8eo pripefl. 

grip-car (grip'khr), n, A car having a grip. 
See grip \ 8. 

gripe 1 (grip), v,\ pret. and pp. griped, ppr. 
\ping. [< ME. gripen (pret. prov, prop, grep, 



Tho stone genornll; 
<a line kind of sandstone found in 


ly used for this purpose Is 

j England, Germany, Nova 

Beotia, and Arkansas, and at Berea in Ohio Artificial 
grindstones are made of sand, corundum, emery, or some 
other abradant, and a cement. 


Grind etme* aro employed for throo purposes to smooth 
surface^ to reduce motal to a glvon thickness, and to 
Sharpen edge tools. 

Joehiia Hone, Practical Machinist, p. Ji47. 

Bllflton grindstone, a stone quarried at Bllstou in Staf- 
fordshire England, and used chietly for grindstones. - 
To bring, keep, put, or bold one’s nose to tbs grind- 
stone, to subject one to sovoro toll or punishment. 

He would chide them and toll them tlun might in* usliam 
ed, for lack of courage to sutler the Lacemuiiiniilunsto Wd 
their worn* to the grintittanc. North, tr. of llutarcli, p 241. 

His tutor , . . made it one of his main objects in life 
to keep the toy's aspiring mm to the grtndtUme of gram- 
matical minuthc. Mr*. U. Ward, Kolnirt Elsinore. 

grindstone-grit (grind 'Hton-grit), n. A Hhnrp- 
grftined nilieiouH rock, 8uunh1e for luukiug 
grindstoncH and whotHtoneH. Boo tmlleUmv-gnt. 
gringo (gring'go), a. [Bp., gibbcriHh; prob. a 
pop. var. of 
Grieyv, Greek.] 

Among Hpan- 
iHh AmorieaiiB, 
an EiigliHhinan 
or an Anglo- 
Ameriean : a 
term of con- 
tempt. 

Englishmen, or 
Gringo* as they 
aro contemptuous- 
ly termed, are not 
liked In Chili, and 
travelling Is un- 
comfortable and 
dangerous. 

IT. W. Greener, 

(The Uun, p. 640. 


Hhe clasped her hands with a grip of pain. 

Whittier, Tent on th( 


gringol6(gring^ 

her ., Hiuno as 
amterafed . 

Grinnellia 

(gri-nel'i-{[), n. 



the Beach. 

Ilie soft pressure of a little hand that was one day to 
burden with faithful grip of sabre. 

Jsowell, Study Windows, p. 66. 

2. Mode of grasping; specifically, the grasp 
peculiar to any secret, society as a means of. 
recognition : as, the masonic gt'tn, — 3. That by 
which anything is grasped; a handle or hilt: 
as, tho grip of a bow, of a sword or dagger, or of 
a gun-stock. Boo barrel, 5 (»<). 

Holding tho rod by the grip, the part of tlio butt wound 
with silk or rattan to assist tne grusit, one finds that the 
reel, which is jnst below tho gnjt, aids In balancing the 
rod. St. Nichola*, XIII. 668. 

4. Tu mining ? a purchase or lifting-dog used to 
draw it n bonug-rods, by eutehing them under 
the collar at tne joints. — 6. In theatrical cant, 
n man employed to move scenery and proper- 
ties. 

Muan while the grip*, as the scene-shifters are called, 
have hold of the side scenes ready to shove them on. 

Senbtwr't Mag IV. 444. 

0. A gripsack (which see). [Colloq. , IT. S.] 
—7. A hole through which tarred rope is drawn, 
to press the tar into the yam and remove the su- 
perfluous portion. Also called gage and sliding - 
mfwrnt. — 8. A clutching device attached to a 
railroad-car for connecting it with a moving 
traction-cable as a means of propulsion. See 
eabk'-rmlroad. — 0. [< F. grippe .] Epidemic in- 
fluenza: same as gt'ippc. Pistol-grip of a gun- 
k» * grip fashioned like the stock of i pistol, inoor- 1 


OHG. yrifan, MHGL grtfen, G. gretfen as loci. 
gripa as Sw. gripa = Dan. gribe = Goth, grei- 
pan, gripe, seize. Hence grip*, gripplc , and 
ult. grope, grasp , and perhaps gralA; also F. 
gripper, seize (of LG. or Bcand. origin), griffe, a 
claw, talon (of HG. origin) : see griff 1 , g/njjW.] 

1. tram. 1. To lay hold of with the fingers or. 
claws; grasp strongly; clutch. 

And when her sustor herds this, she griped Mr be the 
shulders, and put hlr owt at the dare. 

Merlin (B. B. T. H.X L B. 

2. To seize and hold firmly in any way. 

He lay at the erthe^ and griped him sore in his armes. 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.\ ilL 666. 
Thonoo gathering the whole Intention at the conceit, 
ye may as In a hanafull gripe al the disoonrse. 

Spencer, V. Q., To Blr Walter Raleigh. 
Hu had griped the monarchy in a stricter and faster 
hold. Jer. Taylor . 

3. To tighten; clench. 

Unlucky Weis ted ! thy unfeeling master. 

The more thou ticklest, gripe* his hand ihe faster. 

Pope, Dunolad, IL 210. 
Here's John the smith’s rough hammered head. Great eye, 
Gross Jaw, and griped lips do what granite can 
To give yon the crown-grasper. Browning, Protns. 

4. To jiroduce pain in as if by constriction or 
contraction : as, to gripe the bowels. 

I’ve seen drops myself aa made no difference whether 
they waa lu the glass or out, and yet havo grijted you the 
next day. George EUot, Mlddlemaroh, lxxL 

Hence — 6. To pinch; straiten; distress. 

And while fair Bummers heat our fruits doth rlpe^ 
Cold Winters Ice may other Countries gripe. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Woeks, L 4. 
Had he been ahraghtemian to all my kin, 

I should not for my life but weep with him. 

To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 

Shat., 3 Hen. VI., L 4. 


Do you not tell men sometimes of their dulneaa 
When you are grip’d, aa now you^arj^wfih need? 


IV VHV .WU. Ut a pistol, wiwt* 

Bee cut under pun.— To lose 


Grinotilim dmerfeama, frond reduced, 
e, structure of the leaf, b , vertical eectkm 
of ucoarcptucle.fchowiiiK the* haUm gfipdrei 
\t i and b nmiptiaad.) 


■took. „ 

porsted in the gun-stock* 

One’s grip, to lose one's grasp or control of any situation 
or affair; lose one’s self-control. 

He luul effaced the blot upon his escutcheon. The man 
was no coward at heart; he had for the moment, In army 
parlanco, lost his grip under that first murderous fire. 

The Century, XXXVI. 26a 

grip 8 (grip), *t. [Also gripe (see gripe *) ; < ME. 
onp> JB^n^pmpe (also dim. gryppel: we 
jrtppW), a ditch, drain, = OD. grippe, gruppe, 


^ with no 

Beau, and FI., Captain, IL L 
II. intrans . 1. To lay hold with or as with 
the hand; fix the grasp or clutch. 

They found his hands . . . fast griping upon the edge 
of a square small coffer which lay all under his breast 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, l 
Alternately their hammers rise and flail, 

Whilst griping tonga turn round the glowing ball. 

Addieon, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, tv. 
Straggling they gripe, they pull, they bend, they strain. 

Brooke, Constants. 

2. To get money by grasping practices and ex- 
actions: as, a griping miser . 

He has lost their fair affections 
By his moat covetous and greedy griping. 

Fletcher (and another % Prophetess, L L 
He discovered none of that griping avai ice, too often 
the reproach of his oountrymen in these wars. 

Preeeott, Ford, and Isa., IL 24. 

3. To goffer griping pains.— 4. Naut, to lie 
too close to tho wind: as, a ship gripes when 
she has a tendency to shoot up into the wind 
in spite of her helm. 

gripe 1 (grip), n, [< gripe*, v. Cf . grip\ m, Frith 
which gripe was formerly partly mezge&lef. the 
var. greepe in quot. under def . 7).] 1. Fast hold 
with the hand or arms; close embrace; grasp; 
clutch. 

Upon my head they plac’d a frulttew crown. 

And pat s barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Skat., Macbeth, UL L 
I robb’d the treasury, and at one gripe 
Snatch’d all the wealth so many worthy trtan 
Plac’d there aa aaored to the peaoe of Rome. 

Fletcher ( no d mother), False Ono, IL g. 


dtp* 


3f. A handful. 

A grip* of oonte In raaphqL or to muoh hay or oorne u 
one with a pttchforke or nook e can take np at a time. 

Bant, 16801 (UaUiweU.) 

3. Forcible retention; bondage: as, the gripe of 
a tyrant or a usurer; the gript of superstition. 

Those 

That fear the law, or stand within her gripe. 

For any aot paat or to oome. 

B. Joneon, Catiline, L 1. 
There are few who have fallen Into the Oripee of the 
Inquisition, do eeape the Back. Howell, Letters, 1. v. 42. 

4. In pathol . , an intermittent spasmodic pain 
in the intestines, as in colie; cramp-oolie; 
cramps: usually in the plural. 

And yet more violently tortured with Inward convul- 
sions, and enlll gripe*, then by " J ' 


r outward disease, or for- 
nine' hoatilttie. ' ' Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 156. 

6. Something used to clutch, seize, or hold a 
thing; aelaworgrip. Specifically — 6. A pitch- 
fork: a dung-fork. [Prov. Eng.]— 7. Naut.i 

(a) The forefoot, or pieco of timber which termi- 
nates the keel at the fore end. See cut under 
stem. 

This day by misfortune a piece of loe stroke of our 
greepe afore at two aforenoone, yet for all thia we turned 
to doe our beat Hakluyt * Voyage*, 1. 440. 

(b) The comiiass or sharpness of a ship’s stem 
under water, chiefly toward the bottom of the 
stem. — 8. Xaut . : (a) pi. Lashings for boats, 
to secure them in their places at sea, whether 
hanging at the davits or stowed on dock, (b) 
One of two bands by which n boat is prevented 
from swinging about when suspended from the 
davits.— 0. A small boat. [Obsolete or prov. 
ifing.] 

Within a small time he brought flfteene vessels called 
Oripee, laden with wina and with them men of warre. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, II. 75. 

10f. A miser. 

Let him be a bawd, a gripe, an usurer, a villain. 

Burton, 

gripe 2 (grip), ». [See grip 2 .] A ditch or trench: 
same as grip' 2 , 1. 

A man comfortably dressed lay flat on his back in the 
gripe. I'remth. 

Up and down In that meadow . . . did Tom and the 
trembling youth beat like a brace of i jointer dogs, stum- 
bling Into gripe* and over sleeping cows. 

K ingulf]/, Two Years Ago, xxv. 

gripe 2 (grip), ». pret. and pp. grilled, ppr. 
griping. Same as grip* 2 . 
griped (grip), n. [< ME. gripe, grip, grype, gryp 
(the alleged AS. * gripe not found) = D. gnjp 
= MLU. grit, = OHQ. grif, grtfo, MIIG. grife, G. 
greif, a griffin (cf. D. grtjjwogel, vogel-griip, LG. 
vogcl-grip, a vulture, G. greif geier, a condor), = 
Icel. gnpr = 8w. grip, a vulture, = Dan. grih, 
a vulture, a griffin: derived (the ME. and per- 
haps other Tent, forms through OF. grip) from 
LL. gryphns, ML. also griphus, grifus, etc., a 
griffin, vulture: see griffin. \ 1. A griffin. 

The gripe also hlalde the bero, 

No boost wolde to othero dure. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. 6. ( Ualliwell .) 

3. A vulture. [Cf. griffin , ], 2.] 

Like a white hind under the gripe'* sharp daws. 

Shak. , Luoreco, 1. 543. 

grlpe^U (grip'dl). n. [< gripcl, r., + obj. <*//.] 
r. [Karo.J 
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derivation < LL. gryphus, ML. often spelled 
griphus, a griffin, + Ur. eavpof, a lizard.] The 
generic name given by Andreas Wagner in 
1861 (GripAosaartc* problematious) to tne sec- 
ond specimen of the fossil reptilian bird now 
known as the ArchamjiUryx macrura. See Jr- 
cheeopteryx. Also written Gryjihosaurus. 
gripiagly (gri'ping-li), adv. In a griping or 
constraining manner ; with a griping |>aiu. 
grlplet, a. See gripplv l. 
grlpleneaat, n. See grippicness. 
grlpman (grip'man), w. ; pi. gripmtm (-men). 
A man who works the grip on a cabin-railroad. 

The driver, or grijbman, then opened the valve admit 
ting air to the engine. Science, VIII. 275. 

grippalt, a * Another spelling of gripplv l. 
grippe (grip), w. [F., fit. a seizure, < gripper , 
seize: see fjrip'. grijtv'.] Epidemic influenza, 
gripper (grip'Gr), w. One who or that which 
grips, grasps, or seizes. Hpociflcnlly (a) A prows*- 
server or sheriff's officer; a bailiff. | Ireland.] (5) In 
jointing, a curved iron clawp, UHually one of four or more, 
which grips the edge of a sheet of iJtqjt'r, and retains It In 
position while going through the press. (e) A contrivance 


It was not until lk70 that the first patent for a grip pul 
ley waa issued to Andrew 8. Hellldle, of Han Franeiaoa 
Appleton'* Ann. Cge., 1886, p. 112. 

[< grip 1 + -y 1 . Cf. 
graspiug. [North. 




ip'i), *«. [Dim. of grfpl.] A 
!«u for 


i a mail -oar, or to a crane alongside a railroad- 

I D! “ ■ 

.&] 


track, for seising s mail bag automatically while the car 
is lu motion. IU. “ ' 


On each carriage 112 to 224 Iron tonga or gripper* arc 
placed at regular distances from each nllior. 

Set A liter. Sujtp., p. 8824. 

At the same time a pouch fmail hng| is token from the 
crone by th a gripper on the mi 1 , a ixmcli la taken from the 
car by tho gripper on the orauu. 

Bn. Amer., N. S., LIV. 106. 
(d) A device for holding the carbon of an arc-lamp and as- 
sisting in the regulation of its movements. 

The actual work of liberating the catch or the grijijmr , 
Anil feeding the carbon, is effected by gravity. 

Dredge’* Klectrus Illumination, I. 383. 

grippie, a. and w. Sec grippy. 

grij>pia^ne88(grip / ing-ncs),»i. Avarice; greed. 

Another with a logiok* fisted gn/gnngmm* catches at 
and grasps all he con conic within the reach of. 

Kennet, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 87. 

gripping-wheel (gnp'ing-hwcl), n. A wheel 
for gripping or seizing, an one of a pair of 
wheels for seizing a central rail in Homo forum 
of railway; a friction-wheel. 


Though ye may think him a lamlter, yet, grippie for 
grippie, friend, I’ll wad a wether he’ll mako the blude spin 
hue under your nails. gcoft, Black Dwarf, xvll. 

gripsack (grip'nttk), w. [< grip' -f we*.] A 
hand-satouel for a traveler; any valise or port- 
manteau usually carried in tuo hand. Also 
called grip. [Colloq., IT. H.] 

Griqua (grfi'kwjl), n. One of a South African 
race of half-castes, resulting f 1 * 0 x 0 the inter- 
course between the Dutch settlers and Hot- 
tentot. aud Bush women . They form a distinct com- 
munity in a region called Griqunlmid, now Iwlonglng to 
Great Britain, traversed by the Orange river, and Includ- 
ing the African diamond-fields. Homo of them are Chris- 
tian* and considerably civilised, being successful agricul- 
turists and cattle-breeders. 

griqual&ndite (grS'kwa-land-It), «. [< Griqua - 
land (see def.) + -*<c 2 .J A variety of the sili- 
cified croeidolite (tiger-eye) from Griquuland 
West, South Africa, 
grifl't, n. Sec grim' 2 . 
grig 2 !, a. and tt. See grtse*. 
grisaille (gro-zal'), w. [F., < grin, gray: see 
grist*.] A HyHtem of painting In gray tints of 
various shades, produced by mixing white w ith 
black, used either simply for decoration, or to 
represent objects, etc., as if in relief ; also, a 
painting, a stained-glass window, etc., executed 
according to this method. See camaiau . 

Now the dome of HI. Panl's had already been decorated 
with pn'witffc* paint lugs hy Wren's friend, Hir James Thorn- 
hill. The American, IX. 2U1. 

Grisaille decoration, a decoration In monochrome la 
various tints of gray. It is a common deeorutiun for walls, 
both exterior and interior, for ]<ot tciy, for colored windows, 
etc. Compare monochrome, chiuroeeuro, and camaieu. 

grlMinbert (gr6-HHm'bf‘r), n. [Transposed 

form of audit rifriH. ] Ambergris Grlsamber- 

* flavored v 


A miser. 

The truth Is, Lamb . . . could feel, pro touiporo, what 
belonged to the character of a grijn-all. 

The New Mirror (New York), 1843. 


gripefol (grip'ffil), a. r< gripcl + -/«/.] Dis- 
posed to gripe. [Rare.] 

^rlpelt, a. See gripplv. 
gripe-penny (grip']»en'i). n. [< griped, t?. f + 
obj. penny. Cf. equiv. F. grippvsvu.] A nig- 
gard; a miser. Mackenzie. 
griper (gri'pdr), n. 1. One who or that which 
gripes; an extortioner. — 2f. A Thames collier 
or coal-barge. 

There be also certain colliers that bring coles to London 
by water in barge*, and they bo called griper*. 

Greens, Disc, of Coosnage. 

gripe’fl-aggt (grips'eg), n. An egg-shapod ves- 
sel used oy alchemists. 

Let the water in glass E be filtered. 

And put Into the gripe'* egg. 

B. Joneon , Alchemist, 1L 1. 

grip-grass (grip'gr&s), ». Cleavers, Galium Ajia • 
ring. 

Gripkosannu (grif-d-B&'nis), n. [NL., < Gr. 

anything intricate, a riddle, lit. a fish- 
ing-basket, a creel, 4* oavpoc, a lizard. The later 
oceaslbnal spelling Gryphosaurus simulates a 


grippie 1 (grip'l), a. [Formerly also gnplc , grip- 
pal; < ME. grhwl, grasping, greedy, < AH. gri- 
put, grasping, < tjripau, pn. gnpvu, gripe, gmsp, 
seize: see gripe*-.') 1. Griping; tenacious. 

Thu salvage nation doth all dread despise, 

Tho on his shield he gnple hold did lay. 

S/tcneer, F. Q., VT. lv. 6. 
That fatal tool she lent 

Hy which th 1 Insatiate slave her entrails out doth draw, 
Thnt thniHls his grippie hand into her golden maw. 

Drayton, I'olyolhlon, I 106. 

2. Grasuing; greedy; avarieious. [Obsolete or 
Hootch in both uses.] 

This grtpple miser, thl* nnrlvll wretch. 

Will, for this little that I am indebtod, 
rnchristJanly lmpriHou you mid mi;. 

Webster ( and DekkerY X WenkuMt tlouth to thu Wall, II 8. 
Noebody wad be sac yriitple as to take his gear. 

Scott, Wavcrlcy, Ixvii. 

grippie 1 !, r. t. [Freq. of grip 1 , grtpiA, scarcely 
usou. Cf. grippie l, a. ami ?/.] To grasp. 

Well griple In hi* hand. 

Topeell , JtcaHta, p. 213. (Haiti well.) 

grippie 1 ! (grip'l), n. [Perhaps only in Hpensor; 
< grtppU', v. f freq. form of grip I, gripe'. Cf. 
gripplv T, r/.] A grip; a grasp. 


Nu ever Artogoll Ills grijUe strong 
For anything wold slocke, but still 


upon him hong. 
ii. 14. 


Speueer, F. Q., V. 

gripple'^t, ». rME. i/rymxl (= 1.0. tirvpiu-.l ) ; 
dim. of jin, i 2 , q. v.] A ditch ; u dntin. 

Gryppe, or grypjiel, wlicco water rennytlie sway iu a 
londe, a wutci forowe, arntiuncula. Prompt. Parr., p 212 


(grip'l-min # ded4, a. [< grip- 

vlvJ, a., + mind + -ed 2 .] Of a greedy, grasp- 
ing, or miserly tiisjiosition. 

That a man of your estate should be so grijapU-mindcd 
and repining st hi* wife’* bounty ! 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, 1. 1. 


with the steam of limited ambergris. 

Boasts of elm*c. or fowl of gsmo, 

In iiastry built, or from the spit, ur ladl’d, 
Qruamhcr-etcnm’d. Milton, P. R., It 844. 

grifle 1 !, t». [< ME. grown (pret. griwde , also as a 
strong verb, jirot. grim), also in comp, agrittm 
(pret. agron, agras, pp. a g risen, agrotv), appar. 
< AH. *grinan (pret. ^grus, pp. * arisen), found 
only once, in comp. &-grvtan, feel terror, = 
MLG. *grisvn, g risen, gresm, feel terror; par- 
allel with those forms, with uppar. root *gris < 
are other forum with the root *grus, nuiuoly, AS. 
*grc6san (pret. *grvdtt, pi. *grnrou, pp. * graven, 
found only in the coiup. pp. hvgrorvn, terrifiod, 
and in the derived noun gripe, ME. grnrt (=OH. 

rwr*), terror, dread, whence giyrvlic, ME .grurv* 
ful , terriblo, drt*mlful), with prob. a secondary 
form *grusian , whence nil . E. dial, grmrsr, 
growzc, He. g roost, gnaw , graze, shiver ; =t OllG . 
grUmsan, gritisoti, MH(i. grtustn, grnsen, G . grau- 
sen , cause to shudder, ierrify (whence MUG. 
grus, G. gratis, terror, dread, horror, MHG. fpu- 
twnlich, G. grausheh, horrible : see also grisly'); 
with verb-formative -s, from n simpler form 
seen in OHG. * grunt , w-grunt, shudder, MHG. 
grvwen, G. t/raurn , inipers., dread, fear, = Dan. 
ante, shudder at, dread (> grit, horror, terror), > 
ME. (Be.) grota n , gnnrtn, gryvn , E. grue: see 
f/rue, grnesona . lienee tilt . grisly'.] I. in Iran*. 
To be in terror: four; Iremblo or snudder with 
fear. 

Grid trnipi'Ht began to rise, 

Tiiat gi*rt the Hhipmuii sar grine. 

Metr. Homthe* (cd. HmallX p. 184. 

Tim y shallv In thorc flushe ryso 
That every tiiuii simile whake | quake 1 and gryee 
Agnus that ilk dome. Toimcley Mysterie «, p. 41. 

II. trans. To bo in terror of ; fear; drt*ad. • 

The ohle dwellerls of thin boll loud, the whlohe thou 
griMcihut, foi Imteful werkis. Wycltf, wisdom xll. 4 (Oxf. - 


grise 2 (gris), n. [Also written gnve; < ME. 
grot, grus, grysv , gryce, < Icel. grins, a young pig, 
= Sw. I)an. gns, a pig. The supposed eonnee- 

grippleneut (isripa-neB), [AUo pry^^,-. 1™$, 

swine ; especially, a little pig. 


< grtpple i, a., + The quality of being 

grippie; grasping or avaricious disposition. 

The young man pretends tt is for his wanton and inor- 
dinate lust , the old, for his gripjdeneee, techinuHse, lo- 
quacity : all wrongfully, and not without foul abuse 

Bp, HaU, Satan’s Fiery Hurts, ill. 

grip-pulley (grip'ptil'i), «. A form of grip con- 
sisting of an application of the pulley, used on 
cable-railroads, etc. 


"Tell haue no peny,” quatli Peers, “polettes for to blgge 
fbuyl 

N other goos nolher gry*, bote two grenc clieseiL 
A fewe croddcs and creyuie, and a cake of otim. ’ 

Pier* Ptouman (C\ lx. 805. 

2. Specifically, in her . , a young wild boar. 
The distinction between a grlse ami a law?? cannot alwayi 
be maintained in delineation. Compare eagle and eagle U 



grlee 

3f. A young animal of another kind. M a bad* 
«gcr; a cub. 0 

This Aim 

Smooth bawsou cub, the young price of a gray (a badger). 

li. Jonson, Had shepherd, if. I. 

grlM*t, n. Hume as grvesv*. 

Let me speak like yourself ; and lay a sentence, 
Which, um ii i/rute, or stej* may help these lovers. 

Shak., Othello, 1. a. 

grl86 4 t. and it. [Early mod. E. also gricc, 
grt«, < ME. gryve, grU, grys, < OF. grts = Pr. 
8p. Pg. grts = It. grigio (ML. grisius , gntteus), 
gray, < 011(3. MUG. aria, G. grew = OS. pm, 
gray; an a noun, < ME. grycc, grut , grig i, < OF. 
aria = IV. Sp. Pg. gris, a g ray fur, minivor, as 
It., f/ngio, a homespun cloth, russet ; from the 
adj.] I. ft. Gray. 

Bis liakeney, that was al inanely 'ftps. 

Chaucer, JTol. to (’ttJton'H V co iimn s Tale, 1. 6 . 

IL a. A gray fur, of the squirrel or rabbit. 

1 anuffh Ms sieves ypiirAlud at the bond 
With pry*, and that the fynnstc of a lond 

Chnurnr, lion J'rol to4' T , 1. 104. 
They nr elotliod In veluet and chainlet furred with price, 
and we be vestured with ]Him Jot lie. 

Berner*, ti. of Froissart's Chron., ccclxL 
"Here Is » glove, n glove," he said, 

“Limit! with the silver an*/ 

ChitU A or pm (Child’s Ballads, II. 41). 

grlseOlIB (gris '( mis), ft, [< ML. grtscus, grisius, 

S ray: see prwrKj Pearl-gray; gray verging on 
I uc. 

grlsette (RPi-wl '), «. [< F. grinr.tu, (= Hp. gri- 
Mila = It. gnsrtto), a wort of gray fabric (see 
dof. 1 ), dim. of oris, gray : sec grisvA.] 1. Ori- 
ginally, a sorter gray woolen fabric, much used 
for dresses hy women of the lower cIhshoh in 
France : ho called from it.H gray color. lienee 
— 2. .A young woman of the working class; 
CH|»eciaH> T j a young woman employed os a shop- 
girl, a sowing girl, or a c hum tier maid : common- 
ly applied by foreigners in Paris to the young 
women of this claws who are free in their man- 
ners on tho streets or in the shopH. 

She was working n pair of ruffles as she sat in a low 
ohalr, on tho fur side of the shop . . . She was the hand 
■oineftt grisette 1 over saw. Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

3. Tho liocluid moth Acrunycta strigosa: an 
English collectors* iimno.-Byn. a. Bee loretie. 
grlsfult, a. Terrible; dreadful. 
grlsUn (gris'kin), w. [< grist - -f -kin.'] The 
small bones taken out of the Hitch of a bacon 
pig. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 

Who in all forms of mirk, . . . 

Leg. hhuluhonu, bahlifli, griskin, chine or chop, 
Profess myself a genuine Phlloplg 

Souths ft, To A Cunningham. 

grlslodt, a. An obsolete spelling of grizzled. 
grialinOBS (griy/li-nos), n. [< ME. gnslmra; < 
grisly 1 + •«] The quality of being grisly or 
horrible ; dreadfulness. 

There am they schulti have . . . scharp hunger und 
thursl , and iff Mine* of dovoloa. Cha nrer , Pamoti’H Tal e. 

Tluit 111 agreeing muslok was beautified with the prmli - 
tin* of wounds, the rising of dust, the hideous fulls and 
the groans of the dying. Sir P. Suinry, Arcadia, ill. 

grisly 1 (griz'li), a. [Early mod. E. also (mealy; 
< M E. grisly, gryaly , griaely,gryacly , gnaaely l - Itch , 
-he, < AH. *grialir , not found oxeept at* in an- 

S rutlic, on-gnalic, an-gryslic , on-grysenUe , liorri- 
le, terrible, adv. ungrysenliee , horribly (each 
form once), = Ol). grifsclick = OFries. gnshk or 
gryalik = MUG. griaenlich , horrible; connected 
wfl.li grist d, r., o. v.] Huch as to inspire fear; 
frightful ; terrible ; gruesome: grim: as, u gris- 
ly countenance : a grisly specter. 

Ao he hAtli sent 31 m to soooure so grisnliche an host, 
That thor ills man viioii mold that may aou wiUesiond. 

William of Patent* (E. E. T. H.), 1. 41*16. 
Whose yridy look* and eyes like brands, 

Strike terrour where they como. 

Bob in Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 412). 
Who enters at snch pnelp door, 

Shall ne cr, I ween, And exit more. 

Seott, Marmlon, !L 28. 
To the executioner she expressed a hope that his sword 
was sutHclently sharp, " as lie was likely to Aud her old 
neck very tough." VV ith this pnelp parody upon the pa* 
thetle dying wools of Annu Holey n, the courageous old 
gentlewoman submitted to her fate. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, IL 225. 

Grisly bear. See grizzly. = Byn. Grim, Hideous, ote. (see 
ghastly ) ; horrid, unwilling, dreadful. 
grisly 1 1, adr. r< ME. grisly , grtssdy; from the 
adj. J Frightfully ; terribly. 

Naylori thou was thurgh liando and feete, 

And all was for on re synne. 

Full ynssety niuste we caitlffls grate, 

Of bale howu schulde 1 blynneY 

York Play, p. 42ft. 

grialy s t| a. An obsolete spelling of grizzly t 
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grtaonterf'iJin),*. [< F . griton, gny (u • noun, irtotlr (gjta'H), *. C<S»f**** +J & >1 CosMut- 
applied to an om), < grit, gny: mo grise*.] ing of gristle; like gratis ; csrtSlsflacass as, 
1. An animal of the genus QaUettt, O. vittata tbs grittl* rays of fins oonneotea by mem- 


or Guiana marten, a plantigrade ‘carnivorous 
quadruped of the subfamily Mustelines, inliablt- 
ing Houth America. It is made by J. E. Gray 
the type of a genus Grisonia. See cut under 
Galichs. — 2. A kind of sapriou, the Lagothrix 
mnus of Geoff roy. Cuvier , eu. 1849. 
grissePt, n. An obsolete spelling of grizzle . 
griBSel^s n, and a. See grizel. 
grist (grist}, n. [< BCE. grist, gryst, < AS. grist, 
lit. a grinding (glossed ny ML. moUtura, aud, 
transposed gyrst, by L. stridor; as adj. gyrst by 
L. stridulus, grinding, gnashing) (Also in deriv. 
grisUan,q?\mi, grate, gnash, in comp, gristbdtian 
and gristhitian, gnasnthe teeth, BIE. ansfbatien, 
gristlfetim . §ri$baten , grispaten, gnash the teeth, 
mod. E. dial, or izbite (Gloucester), gnash ttfe 
teeth, grisbet (Bomersot), make a wry face (see 
bite, bit 1, bait*); of. 08. gristgrimmo , n., gnash- 
ing of teeth, OHG. grisgrimmfm, also grisgra- 
mfm, MUG. grisgramen , griagnmmen , gnash the 
teeth, growl, G. griesgramen , be fretful, morose, 
peevish, MHG. grisgram, gnashing of teeth, G. 
griesgram, peevishness, a grumbler, adj. pee- 
vish, morose); formed, with suffix -«f,< AS. grin- 
dan, grind: see grind. Hence gristle, q. v.] 

used of the 


If. A grinding: in tbo quotation 
gnashing of the teeth. 

Thy heued hats mm thor ffrcnie no prytfe. 

On arme other fyngcr, thas thou her by 3 c. 

Alliterative Poem * (cxl Morris^ I. 465. 

2. That, which is ground ; com to be ground ; 
grain carried to tho mill to be ground sepa- 
rately for its owner. 

Oon wolde rlftee ua at home, 

And gadero the Aour out of oure gryet. 

Hymn* to Virpxn, etc. (E. E. T. B.X p. 44. 
(let prist to the mill to have plenty In atore. 

Turner, Five ITundred Pointa. 

3. The amount ground at one time; the grain 
carried to the mill for grimling at one timo. 
Hence — 4. Material for an occasion; a supply 
or provision. 

Matter, aa wine logicianx aay, 

Cannot without n form Hulmlat ; 

And form, say 1 an well aa they, 

Muit fall, if matter bring no pritU 

Swift, frogresa of Beauty. 

6. Material for one brewing. See the extract. 

The quantity of malt and raw fruit uaod for one brew- 
ing. ex preened by weight or by ineaaure and weight, in 
called the print . Thausinp, Doer (trana.X P* 410. 

6. A given size of rope or yarn, as determined 
by the amount of material. The common grist 
of rope is a circumference of 3 inches, with 20 
yarns in each of the 3 strands. 

The prist or quality of all Ano yarns la eathuated by the 
number of leaa in a pound. Enryc. Brit., XIV. 666 . 

The linmp ia not stripped of tbo tow, or cropped, unless 
It Is dusigned to spin beneath tho usual grtid, which is 
about 20 yarns for tbe strand of a .‘Much strap-laid rope. 

Ure, l)fct, III. Tltiw 
To bring grist to the mill, to bo a source of proAt; bring 
proAlablo ouiineaa into one a hands. 

The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial causes, 
is wont to be mado aooordlng to the rules of that law, be- 
cause it bnfipe grist to the mi IL AyHfe, Paragon. 

gristle (gris'l), n. [< ME. grtstcl, grystyl, < AS. 
gristle (a = OFries. grislel, gnstl, grestel , gerstcl ), 
cartilage ; dim. in form, < AS. grist, a grinding 
(with reference to the difficulty of masticating 
it): see grist, n. Of. D. knarsbeen , gristle, < 
knarsen , gnash, crunch, + been, bono.T 1. The 
popular name of cartilage. See cartilage . 

Tho women generally woare In one of tbe gristles of 
their noses a ring like a wedding ring. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 260. 

Hence — 2. Something young and unformed. 

You have yean, and strength to do it i but were you, 

As 1, a tender gristle, apt to bow, 

You would, like me, with cloaks enveloped, 

Walk thus, then stamp, then stare. 

Fletcher (ana %nother\ Queen of Corinth, v. 8 . 

They were but gristles, and not one amongst a hundred 
come to any full growth or perfection. 

JiiddUton, Mad World, U. 7. 
In the gristle, not yet hardened into bone or strength- 
ened into sinew ; young, weak, and unformed. 

A people who arc still, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. 

Burke, Conciliation with America. 

grifltled (gris'ld), a. [< gristle + -etf 2 .] Con- 
sisting of gristle ; tough. 

I pitied the man whose nristled half a heart the oontrast 
could not move. Nsw York Tribune , May 17, 1862. 

griBtlineflB (gris'li-ues), n. The quality of be- 
ing gristly or cartilaginous. 


the fffistt* rays of tins connected by mem- 
branes; the gristly caps or epiphyses of grow- 
ing bones. 

In the so-oaUed cuttleftah, for example there is a dis- 
tinct brain encl osed In a kind of skull— a gristly, not a 
bony, ease. , W. L. Davidson, Mind, JUL 252. 

grist-mill (grist'mil), n. A mill fdr grinding 
^rain bv the grist, or for customers, seejfewr- 

grit 1 (grit), n. [Usually in pi., < ME. m grytte, 
*grutte (in deriv. praffon, a.: sc $ gritten), < Afi 
grytt, usually in pL grytta, grytte (also spelled 
gritta. gretta), and gryttan , flour, bran (L.polli# 
and furfur), = D. grutte, grut, grits, groats, & 
OHG. gruzzi, bran, grits (> It. gruzzo, a heap, 
pile), MHG. G. grutse, grits, groats, ■■ Icel. 
grautr, porridge, as Norw. grant , porridge, b 
8w. grot, thick pap, as Dan. grtid, boiled groats ; 
derived, with orig. suffix -ja, from A8. grit, E. 
grouty a. v. ; a different word from AS. gredt, E. 
grit a, with which, however, it is closely allied; 
different also from groats r. q. v.] 1. The coarse 
part of meal. — 2. pl. t Oats or wheat hulled 
or coarsely ground; small particles of broken 
grain; sisiugs: as, oaten or wheaten grits. 

grit 2 (grit), n. [A later form, with shortened 
vowel (prob. to suit the allied grit*, meal), of 
earlier greet; < ME. greet, gret, greot. < AS. gredt, 
sand, oust, earth, = OH. griot = OFries. gret, 
sand, = OHG. grioz , sand, gravel, MHG. griez, 
sand, gravel (comp, gries-mel , coarse meal), G. 
grtess, gries, coarse sand, gravel, grit, also grits, 
groats, ss Icel. grjdt, collectively, stones, rough 
stones, rubble; akin to AS. grot , ME. grot, a 
particle, small piece. Grit 2 is allied to, and in 
mod. use partly confused with, grifl : see grit 1 , 
grout L grout*.] 1 . Sand or gravel ; rough hard 
particles collectively. — 2f. Soil; earth. 

Ilow out of great and of gras grewe ao meny huw«L 

Homme loure and nomine awete eelcouth me thouhte. 

Pier* Plowman (C), xlv. X77. 
> greet ygroundo and myxt with lyme 
1 uppe thy werke In goodly tyine. 
nuadius, Buabondrie (E. E. T. B.X p. 15. 

3. In geoL , any silicious rock of which the 
particles have sharp edges, so that it can be 
used for grinding. The beat known grit-rook la ihe 
mUlatone-grlt (aee that word, and tmrbimxferons), to which 
belongs much of the rock used in England for grindatonea. 
IRe boat known and moat Important gritauino In the 
United States la the so-called Berea gnt or sandstone. 
Bee sandstone. 

4. Tbe structure of a stone in regard to fine- 
ness and closeness or their opposites: as, a 
hone of fine grit. 


With marble greet 3 
ltollaahe alio up 
PaU 


By statuaries, the marble la rubbed with two qualities 
of gritstone: the coarse, which Is somewhat finer than 
Bilaton, ia known as tint gnt, and the fine as second grit, 
O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 880. 

5. Firmness of mind; courage; Bpirit; resolu- 
tion; determination; pluck. 

If he hadn't a had the dear grit In him, and showed his 
teeth and olawa they'd a nullified him so you wouldn't aee 
a grease spot of him no more. Haltburton, Sam Hllek. 

She used to write sheets and sheets to your Aunt Lola 
about it ; and I think Aunt Lois she kep' her grit up. 

ii. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 86. 

They came to a rising ground, not sham but long ; and 
here youth, and grit, and sober living told more than ever. 

C. Beads , Cloister and Hearth, xxL 

It was, Indeed, a point of honour with Shelley to prove 
that some grit lay under his outward appearance of weak- 
ness. B. Bowden, Shelley, n. US. 

6. [cap.] In Canada, an extreme Liberal: so 
called t>y tho opposite party. 

Tho names "Tory ** and "Grit," by whlob they call aach 
other, therefore, being free from meaning; are really more 
appropriate than Conservative and liberal, by which they 
call themselves. Con t em p orary lies., LH. 1 & 

grit 2 (grit), v . ; pret. and pp. gritted, ppr. grit- 
ting. JT< wit*, sand, etc. Mot connected with 
grate*.] X intrans. To give forth a grating 
sound, as of sand under the feet; grate. 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread. 

Goldsmith, An Author'! Bedchamber. 

IL trane. To grate; grind: as, to grit the 
teeth. [Colloq.] 

grit 3 (gnt), n. [Origin uncertain.] A kind of 
erawfish; the sea-crab. Minsheu. [Old and 
prov. Eng.] 

Paguro [Itk a kind of ereuis or craflsh called a grit, a 
grampell, or a ponger. Florio. 

grit 4 (grit), a. A Scotch variant of great . 

But fair Lady Anne on Sir William call'd, 

With the tear grit In her ee. 

Lady Anns (Child's Ballad* XL 168). 

Yet hassae mony takin’ art* 

Wl' grit an’ sma'. 

Atm* Holy Willie's Prayer. 



fltttl 

r, ik [MB. grift, argft, < AS. grift, peace 
~(as limitedin plaoe or time), trace, protection, 
§»curity.< IceL gridh** OSw. grift, gruft , prop, 
a domicile, home (with the notion of service), 
pL a trace, peace, pardon (limited in place or 
time). Often need in connection with frith, 
peace: see/niA 1 .] A trace; peace; security. 

To 0006 and goo I graunte row grift. 

York Play*, p. 131. 
“Igmf hem grifte," aald owe tong, 
"Tborowoot alls maty Inglond." 

Robin Hood and fto Monk (Child's Ballad* V. lft 

grit-rook (grit'rok), n. Same as grit*, 3. 
gritatonc (grit'stdn), n. Same as grip, 3. 

If the scale bo robbed off with, say, a little gritstone, 
the ooloura are very plainly risible, and when the proper 
tint appears, the borer la plunged Into water, and the 
tempering finished. IT. Morgan, Manual of Mining Tools. 
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become gray-haired. 


To grow gray or gristly ; 

Emerson. [Rare.] 

griSglod (grTz'ld), a. [< grizzle + -erf*: former- 
ly spelled gristed.] Gray; of a mixed color. 

The rams . . . were rlngstraked, speckled, and grided. 

Gen. wt<. in. 

Old men like me are ont of date : 

Who wants to see * grizzled pate ? 

R. H . Stoddard, Old Mail's Mew- Year's Song. 
Grinded sandpiper. See sa ndpiper. 
grissly (griz 7 !!), <*' ami «. [(grizzle + -pi.] I. 
a. Somewhat gray ; grayish. 


It did alofte rebownd. 

And gave agaturi his mother earth a grontfitll sownd. 

Spenser, V. Q., II. xL 4& 

groaning-ohairt (grd'ning-ch&r), w. The chair 
in which a woman formerly sat during labor, 
or after her confinement to receive congratu- 
lations. 

For tho nurse, the child to dandle 
Sugar, soam spiced pots, and candle, 

A groamng-chmr, and eke a cradle. 

Poor Robin'* Almanack. 

groaning-oheeset, w. Bee cherub. 

Old .qniRd. that torn vriuly. *««.., N«t. HI.U, 1 851 . trpMllng-m»lt (Krf'njnfrniUt), h. Drink, M 
▲nd rny good trisiu will tail ml hnw ttle or provided against a woman's oon- 

A A finement, and drunk by Qio women assembled 
Bryant, Lapse of Time. Oil the occasion. (.Scotch.] 

Borne rough old knight who know the worldly way, Wha will buy my groanin' •want t 

Albeit grizzlier than a hour. Bum*, The Rantin' Dog* 

t< ME. W o„; yroote, < OD. 


utten; < gritx + ^J ri jogy bear, drew kombilis, a very large and ferocious 


grittie (grit'i), a, . 
In her., composed eqi 


[Origin not ascertained.] 
equally of a metal and a 
color: said of the field. 

grittinefls (grit'i-nes), a. The state or quality 
of being gritty. 

We had always rooognised city dnst as n nuisance, and 
had supposed that It derived the peculiar grittiness and 
flintiness of Its structure from the constant macadamis- 
ing of city roads R. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 290. 

gritty (grit'i), a. [< grit# + -y 1 .] 1. Contain- 
ing sand or grit; consisting of grit; full of or 
covered with hard iiartieles; sandy. 

Sometimes also methought I found this powder . . . 
somewhat gritty between the teeth. 

Boyle, Works, 111. 106. 

Coarse, gritty, and sandy papei 
and blunderers ; no good draught 

Raskin, Elements 


bear peculiar to mountainous parts of western Morth 


irs are fit only for blotters 
Ltsinau would lay a line on 
Drawing. 


It was damp and darl^ and the floors felt gritty to the 
b Tour, p. 102. 

2. Courageous 
plucky. 


U. James, Jr., Little * 
and resolute; determined; 


Thought I, my neighbor Buckingham 
Hath somewhat in him gritty, 

Some Pilgrim stuff, that hates all sham. 

And ho will print niy ditty, 

Jjowell, Interview with Miles Standlsh. 

I lowed I'd seo what sort uv stuff you’ve got, seein’s 
yon wus so almighty gritty. A bigger man'n you oould 
n* hold agin me. S. Eggleston, Hie Graysons, x. 

grivet (griv'et), n. [< P. grivet, appar. an ar- 
bitrary formation by some French naturalist , 
< Kray, + vc(r)t, green: see grifte* and 

vert.'] A small greenish-gray monkey of north- 
eastern Africa, Cerco/nthccus griseiviridis . it is 
one of the species oftenest seen in confinement, or accom- 
panying organ-grinders. Also called lota. 
griset (griz), n. Same as greened. 
grizelt (griz'el), h. and a. [Also griasel; in al- 
lusion to Qrieel , Grissel , otherwise called Gri- 
aelda, the patient heroine of a well-known tale 
told by Boccaccio and Chaucer.] I, n. A meek 
woman. 

He had married five shrews In succession, and made 
grind* of every one of them before they died. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 15. 

II. a. Meek; gentle. * 

The grisseU Turtles (seldom seen alone), 

; Ms-pay or’ d and parted, wander one by one. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, IL, The Colonies. 

griselin (griz'e-lin), n. Same as gridelin. 
plssle (griz ' 1), n. and a. [Formerly also 
grizle , grtzelc; < ME. griscl , grutcU, gresell, n., 
an old man (fgrisel. a., gray, not found), a 
dim. form equiv. to ‘grayish/ < OF. gris , gray: 
seeprto*.] X n. l.Gray; a gray color; a mix- 
ture of white and black. 

0, thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy case? 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

2f. A species of wig. Davies. 

Emerg'd from his gristle, th’ unfortunate prig 

8eem> as if he was hunting all night for his wig. 

C. Anetey, Mew Bath Guide, xL 

Even our olergy when abroad moult their feather'd 
gristles, east off their pudding-sleeves, and put on white 
stockings, long swords, and big-wigs. 

Cohnon, The Spleen, 11. 

• 8f. An old or gray-haired person. 

Lo, olde Grisel, liste to ryme and playe! 

Chaucer, Scogan, L 85. 
And though .thou f eigne a yonge oorsge, 

It ahewetli well bytfiy visage, 

That olde griseU U no foie. 

^ Gower, Conf. Araant, viiL 

ILt a. Grizzly ; gray. 

The gristle grace 

Of bushy peruke ahadowM o’er fils face. 

Uoyd, Two Odes, L 


It Is sometimes regarded ss a variety of tho ooiumon 
brown bear of Europe, IT. arcUw, but usually as a distinct 
species, of which several color-varieties have been recog- 
nised by name. See beam, l. (The Hfadllng grisly, which 
refers to the nature of tho brute, 1 h later, and refers to 
grisly l, terrible, as reflected in the specific name.] 

U. pi. grizzlies (-liz). 1. Tho grizzly 
boar, Ursus horribiUs . Boo 1. 

The minor chips the rook and wanders farther, and the 
grizzly muses undisturbed. 

R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 49. 

The Indians and most of the whlto hunters are rather 
chary of meddling with “Old Ephraim, ’ m the mountain 
men style the grxzdy. T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 884. 

2. Iti mining: (a) An arrangement, in the sluices 
used In washing auriferous gravel for receiving 
and throwing out the large stones (tarried down 
by the current. [Pacific Btal os.] (ft) In Aus- 
tralia, a coarse grating of timber for separating 
large pieces of quartz from the decomposed 
rock with which they are associated, in some 
of the forms of granitic dikes containing aurif- 
erous quartz peculiar to that region. 


~groote,' D. groot *= LG. (Brem.) grote O G. 
grot), a groat, lit. a ‘great.’ or large coin, a 
name applied to various coins of different value 
(orig. to Bremen coins called grote aware , ‘groat 
pennies/ < swar, heavy), in distinction from 
the smaller copper coins of the same name, of 
which 5 made a groat. Cf. ML. grossi, grossi 
denam, ‘large pennies,’ a name given to silver 
coins first issuod in the 13th century at Prague 
and afterward at other places: see gross.] 1. An 



Olivcrae. 

Groat of Ldwiuil 111 , 


IlritiMli Miiheiini 


Keren*. 

( Size of the original.) 


English silver coin, of the value of fourponce, 
first issued for circulation in the reign of Ed- 
ward TIT. « rnatft worn InmiumI by Mibrnniucnt sovereign! 
till KlfWL when their coinage (exurpt as Maundy money) waa 
discontinued. Thu groat, under tho unmo of Jmirpence, 
was Hgaln Issued for circulation In 1886, but it was not 
Of dned (except as MaiimJ> money) between 1856 aud 1888, 
when its coinage was resumed. 

primary appearing in OHG . grin an ] J grin, snarl, J n,Vi, ! ,t # J H qum-icr otes ; 

grumble, growl, ete.: ««e arm 1. ttn.l cf. aruntA * l. iiw. 

8 groates make 1 Rhillliig. T. Hitt , Arithmetic (1600). 
In the fifteenth Year of tills King's llcign, Wheat was 
sold for ten Groats a Quaiter ttaJrrr, <’l iron idea, |». 101. 
2f. Olio of various small continental coins. 

A Flemish groat Is a little altovu s farthlngH Engltsli. 

Rervnlc, Whetstone of Wit. 
3. Proverbially, a very small sum. 

Ho warned Watt IiJh w\f was to blame, 
That hire lied was worth luiluo a ninike, his hmie noustc 
worth a grote Pvt* Plowman (II), v. 81. 

“I care not a gmaPJor Master TrcKhilian,*’ lie said; “I 
have done more than hiirgnln bv him, and have brought 
his erraut-damoael within his rein li." 

SatH, Kenilworth, xxlx. 
groats (grots), n. pi. [< ME. grates, also groten , 
pi. of grote , < AH. grdtan , pi., the prain of oats 
without the husks ; a once-occurring word, re- 
lated (though in wha! way is not clear, the vow- 
el-relation being irreg.) to AS. grytt, gi'yttan, E. 
grtts , the residuary materials of malt liquors, 
and grut, E. grout I, meal : see grit*, grip, grout *. ] 
Oats or wheat, from which the null or outer 
coating has been removed and which is then 
crushed or ust»d whole. Compare grit I, 2. 
Verriiis re|Mirteth, that the people of Rome for three 

Y Mtenlay th«y met, u Mira—l upon, and, after groaning “° ° ther ,0od ibtn the 

the Wuil limmlttoo, went to th« mayor'. ofBce. 9Tual * ro * do “ . , 

Neu York Tntnme, Duo. 19. 1881. lloUmd, tr. of Pliny, xvUL 7. 

M r / i i a i™ There were oat and barley meal, or grotts, lull, leeks, 

groan (grou), n. [\ groan, t>.] 1 • A low, deep, mid onions, oatcake^ and but little wheat bread, 

mournful sound uttered in pain or grief ; fig- Quarterly Rev. 

uratively, any natural sound resembling this, groblan (grd'bi-an), n. [< 0. grobian (>-Dan. 
and having a mournful or dismal effect. " ^ " 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of hoirid thunder, 

Such groan* of roaring wind and rain. 

Shak., Lear, lit 2. 

Fain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan. 

Milton, V. L., vL 1168. 

He sinks into thy depths with babbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffln’d, and unknown. 

Byron . Chfide Harold, iv. 179. 

2. A deep murmuring sound uttered in deri- 
sion or disapprobation: opposed to cheer or 


groan (grdn). V . [Early mod. E. also grone (Be. 
granc, grainy, < ME. gronvn, < AH. grdnUtn, la- 
ment, murmur; akin to AS.grcnman, snarl, grin, 
ME. grtnnen, grennen, snarl, grin, howl, led. 
grenja, howl, etc. ; both secondary verbs, the 
primary appearing in OHG. grinan , grin, snarl, 
grumble, growl, et^.: see grin*, and cf. grant.] 
X intrans. 1. To breathe with a deep murmur- 
ing sound expressive of grief or pain; utter a 
deep, low-toned, moaning sound : often used 
figuratively. 

We that are in this tabernacle do gntan, lielng bur- 
dened 2 Cor. v. 4. 

The land groans and justice goes lo wrack tho while. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

May the gods grant 1 may one day 1 h> [slain]. 

And not from sickness die right wretchedly, 
Groaning with pain. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 846. 

This profusion of food showed itwelf at dinner, where, if 
the table did not groan, the guests surely did : for each 
person is expected to eat of every dish. 

Darwtn, Voyage of Beagle, I. 

2. To long or strive with deep earnestness, and 
as if with groans. 

Nothing hut holy, pure, and clear, 

Or that which groaneth to bo so. G. Herbert. 

I'm sure the gallows groans for you. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, L 

II. tram. To express disapproval of or to 
silence by means of groans : usually with down : 
as, the speaker was groaned down. 


Bw. grobian), < groh, coarse, clumsy, rude, gruff, 
= I). gr it. > E. gruff*, q. v.] A coarse, ill-bred 
fellow; a rude lour ; a boor. [Not in colloquial 
use.] 

Clownish, rude and horrid ^ Grobians and sluts. 

Burton, An at of Mel., p. 590. 
He who is a Grobian in bis own company will sooner or 
later become a Grobian in that of his friends. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho ! II. 
Such passages are almost enough to convert the most 
hardened grobian, or even the robustious Phil Jut Jnu him- 
■elf. The Centurj/, XXIII. 051. 

applause.—#. 4 The noise made by a buck at grobianiflm (grd'bi-an-izm), n. Slovenly be- 
rut ting-time. BaUiwett. havior. Bailey, 1731.* 

grouer (gro'nftr). n. One who groans. grocet, n. Same as gross. 

groanfnl (gron'ffil), a. [< groan + •ful.] Sad ; grocer (grfi'sftr), n. [< ME. grocerc , a corrupted 
inducing groans. spelling of reg. ME. grosser, also engrosser, a 




wholesale dealer (a grocer I if the mod. sense, 
2, being then called a apicer),ts D. gr owner; cf. 

V Q.groaairer = Dan. groaaerer a* Sw. groaaor , < 
OF. groaaier e= Pr. groaaier =s So. groaero s= Pg. 
groamro = It. groaaiero , < ML. growumm , a 
wholesale dealer, < groaaua (> OP. //re*, etc*.), 
great, gross: see grem, and cf. engroaacr. Of. 
equiv. ML. mugnnriua , a wholesale dealer, < L. 
magnua, great .] If. A wholesale dealer: same 
as engroaam-, 1. 

The (treat gnlecM of Venloo and Florence 
lie well liulun with things of complacence, 

All sploery and of groeaer* ware. 

Hakluyt * Voyage*, 1. 103. 

The (inter* merchants who, accord! ng to Hvrintri, re- 
ceived their name from the engrossing (buying up whole* 
sale) "nil manner of merchandise vendible 1 were par* 
tlciilarly powerful. 

tinglUk (hid* (H R T H.\ l fit, p. call. 

2. A trader who deals in general supplies for 
the table and for household use. Hen grocery, .T. 
-Groom* itch. a variety of ecsema produced In gro- 
cers and persons working In sugar refineries by tliu Irri- 
tation at sugar. 

grocorly (gr6V'r-li) ; a. [< grocer + -ly*A tte- 
sembling or perl aiding to grocers ; carrying on 
the grocers’ 1 rade. f lim e. ] 

For Home gnurrly thieves 
Turn over new leaves. 

Without much amending their IIvum or their tea. 

Howl, Tale of a Trumpet. 

grocery (gnVser-i), tt.; pi. gnu-erica (-iz). [A 
corrupted stielling of former groaaery < OP. 
groaaenc, ML. gmaame, wholesale dealing, also 
wares sold by* wholesale, a place where wares 
were sold at wholesale, < groaaan.ua, a wholesale 
dealer: see groctr. J If. The selling of or deal- 
ing in goods at wholesale; wholesale traffic. 
Cotgrare. — 2f. floods sold at wholesale, collec- 
tively. t'otoravr . — 3. General supplies for the 
table and for household use, as llour, sugar, 
spices, coffee, etc. ; the commodities sold by 
grocers: now always in the plural. 

Many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and tobacco. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

Wo hid at loHt the satisfaction of nocing him mounted 
upon the colt, with a deal box before him to carry yro- 
cerie* in. (Mdemith, Vicar, xll. 

4. A grocer’s shop. [U. 8.] — 5. A drink) ng- 
shop. [South western U. 8.] 

Every other Iuhimo Iii Santa Fd won h grnerry, . . . con- 
tinually disgorging reeling, drunken men 

Buxton, Mexico and Rocky Mountains, p. 190. 

et. Small money; halfpence and farthings. 
Hailey, 1727. 

groeeryxnan (gro'm'r-i-nmn), w.; pi. grocery- 
men (-men). A retail dealer in groceries; a 
grocer. [U. S.l 

grochet, r. A Middle English form of grudge *. 
poddeckite (grod'ok-it), n. [After A. von 
OroddeckA A zeolitic mineral allied to gmeli- 
nite, found at. St. Andreashorg in the Harz, 
fiofif, gnift, ffdr. [ME., also groff; also in the 
phrases a gruf.an groufe, our t hr grojflc, with the 
same sense, \ Ieel. gvufa in the phrases liygja d 
grufu (= Sw. dial. Ngga A grave, lie groveling), 
aymja d grufu, swim on one’s ludly; cf. g> uja 
(= Norw. grura s= Sw. grufva), crouch, grovel, 
grufla, grovel. Hence growling , adi\, and 
through that the verb gravel: see these words.] 
Flat on the ground; with the face on the 
ground, or on any object ; so as to lie prone ; 
forward and down. 

Ami whim tills nblwit had this wonder acln, 

HIh suite teres trilled adoun as rey tic : 

Ami at off he foil al platto upon the ground 

Chaucer, Prioress's Tale (ed. 'J’yrwhitt, L 13006). 

On (the) groft, a gruff, same as gnift, gruf. 

Than ft away no gyrdu to the gome, and on e the graft' faille ; 
Alles hla grata was gtnythede. Ills graoe was no Irettyre I 
Mode Arthur* (B. K. T. B.X 1. 8HB1. 

grof 2 t, grofff, «. Obsolote forms of gruff I. 
groflingesf, ode. Hee grovchug. 
grog (grog), u. [So called in allusion to “Old 
Grog,” a nickname given to Admiral Vernon, 
who introduced the l»c\ erage (about 1745), be- 
cause be wort' grogrniu breeches (or, accord- 
ing to another account, “a grogram cloak in 
foul weather”).] 1. Orlgiunlly, a mixture of 
spirit- and water served out. to sailors, called, 
according to* the proportion of water, two-water 
grog , three-water grog , etc. 

When Florence, looking Into the little cupboard, took 
out the case-bottle and mixed a perfect glass of grog for 
him, unasked, ... his ruddy none turned pale. 

. Dirkentt, Dombey and Hon, xllx. 

lienee — 2. Strong drink of any sort : used, like 
ul term and in reprobation. 
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The vitrifying Ingredients usually added to the terra 
cotta clays are pure white sand, old pottery, and fire- 
bricks finely pulverised, and olay previously burned, 
termed grog. C. T. DavU, Brim and Tiles, p. 818. 


2. In arch., the < 
simple vaults crossing < 


ionor trri,of 
i other at any angle. 


grog (grog), v. t . ; prot. and pp. grogaed , ppr. 
grogging* [< grog , n.] 1. To make into grog 
by mixing with water, as spirits.— 2. To ex- 
tract grog from, as the wood of an empty sjririt- 
cask, by pouring hot water into it. [British 
excise slang.] 

grog-blossom (grog'blos'um), n. A redness or 
an eruption of inflamed pimples on the nose or 
face of a man who drinks ardent spirits to ex- 
cess. • Also called rum-bloaeom , toddy-bloaaom . 
[Hlang.] 

A few grog-Uoaeom* marked the neighbourhood of his 
nose. T. Hardy, The Three Strangers. 

«rpggery((rrog'6r-i), n.; pi. g roffuerie* Us). 
[< grog + -cry.] A tavern or drinking-place, 
especially one of a low and disreputable char- 
acter; a grog-shop; a gin-mill. [IT. 8.] 

The clumsy electric lights detrending bofore the boer 
saloon and the yroggery, the curious con fusion of spruoe- 
noss and squalor In the aspect of these latter. 

Hew Princeton Rev., VI. 81. 

grogglness (grog'i-nes), n. 1. The state of be- 
ing groggy, or somewhat under the influence of 
liquor; tipsiness: the state of being unsteady 
or stupid from drink. Hence — 2. Jn farHcry , 
a tenderness or stiffness in tho foot of a horse 
or u weakness in the fore logs, which causes 
him to move in a hobbling, staggering manner, 
often produced by much work on hard ground 
or pavements. 

groggy (grog'i), a. [< grog + -y 1 .] 1. Over- 
come with grog, so as to stagger or stumble; 
tipsy. [Slang.] Hence — 2. Jn farriery, mov- 
ing in an uneasy, hobbling manner, owing to 
tenderness of the feet: said specifically of a 
horse that bears wholly on its heols. 

"Ill Ire shot if . . . | tlic horse] Is not groggy ! ” said the 
Hartui. liar ham, Ingoldsby Jregonds, I. 03. 

3. In jtugiliam , acting or moving like a man 
overcome with grog; stupefied and staggering 
id exha 



from blows and 


uaustion. 


on 


Cuff coming up full of pluck, hut quite reeling and 
groggy , the Fig-merohant out in hla left as usual on his 
adversary’s nose, and scut film down for the last time. 

Thackeray. 

grograint. »• Boo grogram. 

grogram (grog'ram), w. [Formerly grogramr, 
grogeram , grogran, grogeran, grogerane, grit- 
grain, grograine ; < OF. gros-gram, < groa, 
coarse, gross, + grain, grain: see groaa and 
grain 1. Of. groa-grainA A coarse textile fab- 
ric formerly in use, made originally of silk and 
mohair, afterward of silk and wool, and usual- 
ly stiffened with gum. 

1 or this mind am. 

Your only wearing is your grogeram. 

Donne, Satire*, iv. 

I purpose to send by this bearer, Samuel ftostlin, a piece 
Turkey grogram, about ten yiirdM, to make you a suit. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 411. 

The servitors wash them, rub tliurn, stretch out thoir 
Joints, and cleanse their sklnncs with a piece of rough 
grogeram . Samly m, Travailes, p. M. 

grogram-yarn (grog'ram-ylirn), n. A coarse 
yarn of wool or silk, fonnerly used as the woof 
of various fabrics. 

(Iroitrawe-Vame, of which is made yarnes, ftrograms, 
Durcttes, silkc-inonera, and many others, late new-invent- 
ed stuffes. 

L. IMwrt*, Treasure of Traffike, quoted in Drapers’ Diet 

The Bosom Is open to the Breast, and Imbroldered with 
black or red Silk, or Urogram Yam, two Inches broad on 
each side the Breast, anu dear round the Neck. 

Datnpter, Voyages, II. 11. 114. 

grogrant, n. Sec grogram . 

grog-shop (grog 'shop), w. A place where grog 
or other spirituous liquor is sold ; a dram-shop. 

I saw at least fifty people^ more or less intoxicated, In 
short walk one afternoon. Tho grog-9hop*, 

lay 


the course of a b 


walk one afternoon. Tho grog-shop*, 

_y dosed at six o’clock on Saturday 

evening, and remain so until Monday morning. 


rum, as a general 
Compare groggery . 


-3. See the extract. 


however, are rigidly dosed 

‘ io until 

B. Taylor, Northern 'Travel, p. 888. 

groin 1 (groin) , m . [A corruption of earlier grinc 


(as imat of earlier Jiat, or perhaps by confusion 
with groin 2, the snout of a swine), grine (for* 
merly also gryne) being itself a corruption of 
gr am'*, the fork of a tree or of a river, the 
groin : see gram*.] 1 , In ana t . , the fold or hol- 
low of tho body on either side of the belly where 
the thigh joins the trunk ; the oblique depres- 
sion between the abdominal and toe femoral 
region; the inguinal region or inguen, corre- 
sponding to the axilla or armpit. 

Are you not hurt T tho groin? msthought, he made a 
shrewd thrust — *” “ - 


t at your bdly. 


Shak., g Hea. IV., iL 4. 


Medieval Groins in early mUi century vaulting. A, A, groins. 
(From ViolleMc-DuL’h " Diet, de rAnhitoctnre.") 

In pointed vaults the groins almost always net upon or 
are covered by ribs. Seeardandrifr. Al so called groining 

On the north outside, beyond the window^ are many 
marks of recesses, groin*, arms, on the remains of some 
other room. Pennant, London, House of Commons, p. 184. 

3. A wooden breakwater or frame of woodwork 
constructed across a beach between low and 
high water to retain sand or mud thrown up by 
the tide, and to form a protection from the force 
of tho waves to the land lying behind it. Also 
spelled, archaically, groyne. [Eng.] 

The nemo of groin Is still applied ill the metaphorical 
sense to tho frame of woodwork employed on our southern 
coast to arrest the drifts of shingle, which accumulates 
against It as a small promontory jutting Into the sea. 

A. and Q., fith ser„ XI. 410. 

In the majority of cases such arresting of shingle is 
caused by building out groyne*, or by the construction 
of piers and harbour-mouths which act as large groyne*. 

Nature, XXX. 622. 

groin 1 (groin), v. t. [< groin*, w.] Tn arch., to 
form into groins; construct in a system of 
groins. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome. 

And groined the aisles of Christian Borneo 
Wrought In a sad sincerity. 

JSmerton, Tho Problem. 

groin 2 t (groin), v. t. [< ME. gromen, groynen, 
murmur, lit. gnint, < OF. grogner, groigner, F. 
grogner = Fr. gronhtr, gronir = 8p. gruttir = 
Pg. grunhir = It. grugnire, grugliarr, grunt, < 
L. grunnvre , grunt : hog grunt A 1. To grunt, &b 
a pig; growl. Kemwtt . — 2. To murmur; grum- 
ble ; sound rumblingly. 

Whether so that he louro or groyne. 

Rom. yf the Rose, L 704ft 
The murmuro and the cherles rebellynge, 

The groyning, and the prlve empoysonynge. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tilq, L 1602. 

Fro the loowe erthe sbal groyne thl speche. 

Wychf, Isa. xxlx. 4 (Oxf.). 

groin 2 (groin), n. [< ME. groin, groyn, < OF. 
grmng , F. groin = Pr. groing , grong, m., groin- 
gna, f., = OPg. gruin = It. grugno , frowning, 
sndut, muzzle ; from the verb : seo groin 2 , v. i. j 
If. Grumbling; pouting; discontent. 

Tf she, for other encheson. 

Be wroth, than aehalt thow have a groyn anon. 

Chaucer, Troilns, L 84ft 

2. The snout of a swine ; a snout. ; nose. [Prov. 

Kiig.] 

He llkeneth a fayre womman. that is a fool of her body, 
to a ryng of gold that were In the grojgi of a suwe, 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tala 

groin-arch (groin 'ttreb), n. A groin-rib. 

groin-centenng (groin' sen 't&-ing), n. In 
groining without ribs, the centering of timber 
extended during construction under the whole 
surface ; in ribbed or groined work, the center- 
ing for tho stone ribs, which alone need sup- 
port until their arches are dosed, after which 
the supports for the Ailing of the spandrils 
are sustained by the ribs themselves. 

groined (groind), a. In arch ., having groins; 
showing the curved lines resulting from the 
intersection of two semicylinders or arches. 
See cut under groin*. 

The dofstera with their oonpled windows, simple tn* 
cedes, and groined roofs, are very beautiful. 

The Century, XXXV. 706. 

Grolnsd oefUiif , groined vaulting. See prefab* sad 
vaulting. 

groinert, n. [ME. groynere; < groin* + -cr 1 .] 
A murmurer; a tale-bearer. 

The grogner* wtthdrawen [Latin fusterrons rttrmcto, 
Vulgate], strlues tegidere resten. Wytlif, Prov. xrri 8ft 

groinaty (groi'nto-i), n. [< yrofai + -«».] 
Same as groining . 




[Varbaln* tAgrcdn*, #.] 


ty system of vaulting implying tore at 
at any angle of simple vaulta. aim Ian 

he Cathedral of Orvkto] are small tad 

narrow, the eotamns round, and the roof displayi none of 
fhatlntvteategrQMv weind 

«/. A S ymon dt, Italy and Greco* p 10*. 

(&) The general scheme or plan of the groins 
is such a system of vaulting, (c) Same as 
groin*, 2.~Underoltoh groining, a system of vaulting 
employed whan the main vault of a groined roof It hlgh- 
tr man the transverse intersecting vault*. 8t George's 
Chapel, Windsor, HqfUnd, furnlahet an excellent example 
of this system. In Znidaiid “ “ J ~ * — 


„ i often called Weiek groining. 

groill-polnt (groin 'point), a. A workmen’s 
term ror the arris or line of intersection of two 
vaults where there are no ribs, 
groin-rib (groin'rib), a. In vaulting, a main 
rib masking a groin, or serving to support the 
groin ; an ogive or arc ogive. See grow*, n. y 2, 
and arc ogtve, under arc** 

Grolier desig n . A style of decoration in book- 
binding, consisting of bold lines of gold, curi- 
ously interlaced in geometrical forms, and in- 
termixed with delicate leaves and sprays, jean 
Grolier de Sender (1470-1506} from whom this style was 
named, was a French bibliophile eminent for his bindings. 

Matthew's "Guttenberg" Bible [bound j in dark brown 
levant, with a pure Grolier duty* Inlaid with dark blue. 

Paper World, XIIL Id 

groin 1 !, a. A Middle English variant of gram* 
and arum* 

grom^t, n. Bee groom* . 
grom 3 (groin), n. [Perhaps a var. of cromc*.) 
A forked stick usea by thatchers for carrying 
bundles of straw. [Prov. Eng.] 
gromalt, »*. [For *gromct , equiv. to gromct or 
gromer. ] Bame aR gromct, 1. 

The ffrmiud* A pages to bee brought vp according to the 
laudable order and vac of the Sea, aa well in learning of 
Naulgatlon, aa In exerclalng of that which to them upper- 
taineth. Hakluyt' $ Voyagu, I. 827. 

grome l t, »* Bee groom*. 
grome a t, ». Bee gram*. 
gromert, «. [Equiv. to gromet.) Bame an grom- 
ct, 1. 

gromet (grom'et or grum'et), n. [Also (dial.) 
grummet (dof. 1), grommet (defs. 2, 2); < ME. 
* gromet, < OP. gromct, grommet, proumet , gour- 
met* a boy or young man in service, a serving- 
man, groom, a shopman, agent, broker, later 
esp., in the form gourmet, a wine-merchant’s 
broker, a wine-taster (whence mod. P. gourmet, 
a wine-taster, an epicure: see gourmet) (= Bp. 
Pg. prumetc, a ship-boy, Pg. dial, grometo, a 
serving-man), dim. of * grome, gromme, gourme , 
a serving-man, a groom: see groom** The me- 
chanical senses (defs. 2, 3) seem to be trans- 
ferred from the lit. sonse, perhaps first in naut. 
usage ; of. jack as the name of various mechani- 
cal devices, taken from Jack, a familiar general 
name for a boy or man. used esp. among sailors 
and workmen.] If. A boy or young man in 
service ; an apprentice ; a ship-boy. 

Hasting shall Undo 21. ship* In ouei-y ship 2L men, md 
a Garden, or Boy, which Is called a Gromet. 

Hakluyt’ » Voyage*, L 1ft 

2. Naut., a ring of rope used for various pur- 

O noses, made from a strand 
laid three times round its 
own central part formed in- 
to a loop of the desired size. 
— 3 . In mach ., a ring or eye- 
let of metal, etc. [In the last 
two senses also grommet.’) — 
Bhot-fromst, a gromet used to 
rZwHtu> , hold snot and prevent It from roll* 

Gromct * lug In time of action, 

gromet-iront (grom'et-i'6m), n. A toggle-iron: 
bo called when a gromet was used to hold the 
toggle in position when struck into a whale. 
Also grommet-iron. 

gromet-wad (grom'et-wod), n. A gun-wad 
made of a ring of rope, used for round shot in 
smooth-bore guns. 

Grumia (gro'mi-ft), n. [NL.] The typieal ge- 
nus of the family GrtmiuUv. Q. ovi/ortnie Is a char- 
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.with a pteudopodial apeiv 
dty or both, and pseudopo- 
, and anastomosing. Also 

OnmUdM (grft-mi-id'f#), n* pi* [NL.. < Gro- 
mia + -idea,] The Gromiidce regarded as an 
order of imperforate foraminifers having the 
test simply saccular, with an opening at one or 
at each end for the protrusion of lonft filamen- 
tous, branched, and netted pseudopodia. it in- 
cludes both marine and fresh-water form* divided Into 
Monottomim, with one opening, and Amphmmnina, with 
two onenlnga. 

grommet, n. See gromet. 

gromweu (grom'wel), a. [The to is intrusive ; 
more correctly, as in oarlier me, grommet, grum- 
met, gromel, promtl, < M K. gromtl, gromyl, grom - 

omylyoun. < 
gray-millet, 


aoterlstic Imperforate foraminlfer of a group known as 
Probtplawta Jlloea, having the body Inclosed In a simple 
test and the pseudopodia restricted to a small part of the 
surface. 

The shell Is thin, obltlnou* colorless or yellowish, . . . 
a high power of the mloroaoopo shows an Inoesaant stream- 
ing of granules along the bra nchin g; anastomosing shreds 
of saroode. The saroodona extensions of Qromia anasto- 
mose more freely than is usual among the Protoplast* PI- 
loss, resembling more neatly the Foraminifora in this re- 
spect, and the contractile vesicle is near the mouth of the 
stak Stand. Nat Hitt., L 14. 

Ghromiida (grfi-mTi-dfi), n. vl [NL., < Qromia 
+ -defat] A family of rhisopods with the test 
ehitinous, smooth or inerusted with foreign 
166 


uiuio uveeww/, iu uw uw urn?, yr urnmvt, jpvm 

met, gromel, aromtl, < M K. gromtl, gromyl, grom 
vile, gmmau* grotnely, gromaly, gromylyoun* < 
OF. gremil, F. gr6mtl (E. graymill, gray-mil (cl w 
q. v.); suppose! by some to bo < L. granum 
milii, ‘ grain of millet,’ on account of its grains.] 
The common name for the plant Lithospermum 
Officinale. Cam-gromwll Ih L.arvrnec. Falee gromweU 
Is the name of species of Gnowmothum. These are all bo- 
raginaceous plants with smooth stony fruits. 

Yellow bent spikes of the grom wit. 

a. Judd , Margaret, L 1ft 

gro&dt. An obsolete preterit of gnnd. 
gtonef, v. and w. An obsolete form of groan. 
Gronias (gro'ni-as). «. [NL., < Gr. yftivq, a cav- 
ern, ipot, lit. (sc. irlrpa) an eateu-out rock, fem. 
of ypuvoc, eaten out, < , gnaw.] A genus of 

catnshes, of the family Stlttrulat and subfamily 
Ietalurinar. G. nurrUabrts, a small blind fish found In 
oaves in the eastern Ui nited States, Is the only known repre- 
sentative of the genus. Cojte, 1MW. 
grontet. An obsolete preterit of groan. Chaucer. 
groom 1 (grfim), n. [Early mod. E. also groomv, 
grome; < ME. grom, grome, a bov, youth, a serv- 
ing-man. 35 MD. grom , a boy (Kilian), = IceL 
gromr (Jonsson), gromr (KgilsHon), a man, a 
servant ( homuncio ) (not in (’leasby and Vigfus- 
Bon); hence, from Tent., OF. gramme, gourme, 
serving-man, a groom ( gourme de chambre , a 
groom of the chamber), > dim .gromct, > E. grom- 
et, q. v.; ulterior origin uncertain. 1 1 is com- 
monly supposed that groom’i, ME. grome. is the 
same as goom?, ME. pome, < AS. guma , a man, 
with intrusive r, as in Itoarsv , cartridge , par- 
tridge. culprit , vagrant, etc. In hndrgroom, early 
mod. E. bridegrome , the second element is un- 
questionably for earlier goom, game, being ap- 
par. a conformation to the word grmm * ; but 
this does not prove the identity of the simple 
words. ME. gome means ‘ man ’ in an elevated 
sense, not implying subordination (except as 
it may be that of a soldier to his chief), and is 
chiefly, in AS. wholly, confined to poetry, while 
ME. grome always means ‘ hoy,* or else ‘man’ 
as a servant or menial, and is frequent in prose 
as well as in poetry; moreover, the two words 
occur in the same piece with these differing 
senses. Groom is therefore to be taken as an 
independent word.] If. A boy; a youth; a 
young man. 

Ioh am non no grom, 
loh am wel waxen. Navelok, L 79ft 
She iCoveltlsej inakoth false plendoure* 

That with hir termes and liir domes 
Boon maydens, children, and eek grume* 

Her heritage to forgo. Hum. qf the Hum, ]. 200, 

2. A boy or man in service ; a personal atten- 
dant; a page; a serving-man. [Obsolete or 
archaic in this general hcmhc.] 

At thllke wofull day of drede, 

Where every man shall take hla dome, 

Ala well the maiater aa the grume. 

Gmmr, Conf. Amant, 1. 274. 
I did but wait upon her like a groom. 

Beau, and FL , King and No King, v. L 
There was not a groom about that castle 
But got a gown of green. 

Child* Vyet (Child's Ballad* IL 75} 

Specifically— 3. A boy or man who has the 
charge of horses ; one who takoB care of the 
horses or the stable. 

Huo . . . thut moat [moot] heth hors rhorses} meat him 
fsyleth grome* and stablmi. 

Agenbite qf Jnwyt (B. B. T. 8.} p. 21ft 
The tedious pomp that waits 
On prince* when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led, and grvotn* besmeared with gold. 
Hassles the crowd. Milton, F. L, v. 86ft 

4. One of several officers in the English royal 
household : as, groom of the stole ; groom of the 
chamber. 

ke a mean gentleman a groom; a yeoman, or a poor 
ir, lord president Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

As soon as the groom at the chambers had withdrawn. 

Buliotr, My Novel, IIL 886. 

5. See groom?. 


1 (gr&mky, t* [< groom*, n., 8.] To tend 
or care for, aS a horse; curry, feed, etc* (a~ 
hone) : sometimes, in hone slang, used witb^ 
referenco to a person. 

They [the steeds], ... so long 
By bandits groom’d, prick'd their light ears. 

Tmmymm, Geraint 

The Honourable Bob Staples dally meats ... his fa- 
vourite original remark that she is the ImLgroomed wo- 
man In the whole stud. Dickent, Bleak House, xxvfll. 

groom 9 (grttm), n. [In this use only modern, 
and taken from bridegroom .] A man newly 
married, or about to bo married ; a bridegroom : 
the correlative of brtdc. 

The brides are waited, their groom * are drest 
All Bhodea Is summoned to the nuptial foast 

Urgdm, Cyra, and lpb., 1. 540. 

Drinking health to bride and groom. 

We wish them store of huutiy days. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlam, Conclusion. 

groom-grubber (grttm'grub'tr), n. Formerly, 
in England, an officer of the royal household 
whose duty it was to see that t ho barrels brought 
into the cellar wore tight uud full, and to draw 
out the leos from casks that wore nearly empty. 
HalhweU. 

groomlet (grttm'lot), n. [< groom* + -let.) A 
small groom. T. Hook. [Humorous.] 
groom-porter (grttm'pdr'tfir), n. Formerly, 
in England, an officer of the royal household 
whose business was to seo the king’s lodging 
furnished with tables, chairs, stools, and firing, 
also to provide cards, dice, etc., and to decide 
disputes over games. He was allowed to keep ail 
open gaming table nt ( lirlstmas. The office waa abolished 
In the reign of Ouorge III. Narr*. 

1 Haw deep and prodigious gaming at the granm-itarUr’t ; 
vast huapH of gold Mpuuidored away In u vain and profuse 
maimer. Jivelgn, Diary, dsn. ft 1668. 

groomsman (grdmz'man), n. ; pi. aroomsme 
(-men). [< groom's, poss. of groom*, + man.) 

One who uets as attendant on a bridegroom at 
his marriage. 

Three of the stories turn on a curious idea of tho sacred 
character of godfathers and godmothers . . . ended groom** 
men and bridesmaids. A. A. lit to., CXX11I. 64. 

gTOOp (grfip), «. [Also grupe, group . grube; < 
ME. gi opc, grupe, groupv, a trench, a drain from 
a cow-stall, s= OFrics. grope r = 1). groep, a 
trench, ditch, moat, = MLU. groin 1 , a puddle, 
a drain from a cow-stall, = Norw. grim, a 

C ove, cavity, hollow, = Hw. grop, a pit, ditch, 
b. Cf. grips, a ditch, etc.] 1. A trench; a 
drain ; n&rtieularly, a trench or hollow behind 
tho stalls of cows or horses for receiving their 
dung und urine. — 2. A pen for cattle. [North. 
Eng. and Mcotcli in both uses.] 
groopt (grfip), v. i. [Formerly also grope, grou/w, 
growpc; < groop, w.J To make a channel or 
groove ; form grooves. 

I growpe, sculp* or suohe ss coulde gray* i 
carve. 

gTOOper, n. Bee grouper. 
grooping-iraat, n. [ME. groping-iren.) A tool 
for forming grooves ; a gouge. 

The groping-iren than spake he, 

Compos, who hath grevyd the? 

MS Admitted. (HaMwtU.) 

gTOOt (grot), u. The Dutidi form of groat. 
groove (grfiv), n. [< ME. gruff • (rare), a pit 
(AS.*gr<if not found), " ^ r ' 

1>. groove , grocf, a channel, groove, furrow, a 
grave, = Oilti!/ 


V group*, c 
Falegrau 


: OD. groove, a furrow, 
nel, groove, furrow, a 
. grtioba, MUG. gruobc, G. grube, 
a pit, hole, cavity, ditch, grave, = Icel. grof. a 
pit ( hnakka-grof \ tho pit in the back of the 
neck), -= Dan. grit hr = Bw. gnifva = Goth, grdba, 
a pit, hole, < Goth, grabun, AB. grafan (pret. 
tprof), E. grim*, etc., dig: see grave*, and of. 
gram# and grorc. ] 1 . A pi t or hole in the ground ; 
specifically, in mintitp, a shaft or pit Bunk into 
the earth. [l*rov. Eng.] 

Robert Rutter was hurt In a groove. 

Chron. Mirab., p. 81. 

2. A furrow or long hollow, such as is cut by a 
tool ; a rut or furrow, such as is formed in tho 
ground or in a rock by tho action of water; a 
channel, usually an elongated narrow channel, 
formed by any agency. 


Specifically — 8. A long and regular incision 
cut by a tool, or a narrow channel formed in 
any way (as in a part of a construction), for 
something (as another part) to fit into or move 
in. 

When she gain'd her castle, uneurang the bridg* 
Down rang the grate of Iron thro tlio groove. 

Tennyeon, Pellets and Ettarm 





The clearance groom were made with * hollow curve. 

Joshua Shit, Fraotilkl Machinist. p. W. 

i Especially— (a) The sunken or plowed channel on the 
edge of a matched board, to receive the tongue. ( b ) 
The spiral rifling of a gun. (e) In the wind-ehest of an 
organ, one of the channels or passages Into which the 
wfiid is admitted by the pallets, and with which the pffM* 
belonging to a given key are directly or Indirectly con 
nocted. Wheu a given key Is struck, 1U pallet is owned, 
and the groove lilted with compressed air. Whether all 
the plpea connected with the groove are aoundod or not 
depends on how many stops are drawn. Also grow. 

4. In amt. and cool., a natural furrow or longi- 
tudinal hollow or impression, especially one 
which is destined to receive one of the organs 
in repose : oh, the antennal groom; the rostral 
groove iu the Jthynchopkora, etc. — 5. Figura- 
tively, a fixed routine: a narrow, uuehaiifpuK 
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My chambw door was touched, sa il fingers 

S3 r ,#to •’*** * 

Hence— 3t. To pry into; make examination 
or trial of; try; sound; test. 

But who so oouthe In other thing him grope, 

Than hadde he spent al his philosophic. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L 644. 

1 rede we asketham all on rowe, 

And grope tbam bow this game is begonne. 

York Plage, p. 188. 

How vigilant to grope men's thoughts, and to pick out 
somewhat whereof they might complain ! 

Sir J. Hayward* 

Call him hither, tls good groping auoh a gull. . 

B* Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, iv. L 

U. intrans. If. To use the hands; handle. 
Hands they have and they shall not grope [authorised 


J* i. 


ki ▼ f » aj am* A uupuii7 ■ o if oiii/rr^ 

course; a rut: as, life is apt to run in a groove; ™ v-t- 1 -- , 

a groove of thought or of m-tioii.-Ambolaenl. w » lon - HTh V *“»• tand * th *3 r t . 
anterolateral, bajular, bicipital, carotid, cervical, "V&v* 0XT * *• 

dilated, digastric, esophageal, hypobranchl&l, me- 2. To feel about with the hands in search of 
dullary, etc., groove. Seethe adjective*. something, as in the dark or as a blind person ; 

groove (grttv), v . t . ; pret. and PP •grooved, ppr. f He l one’s way in darkness or obscurity ; hence, 
grooving. [= I). groeven = MHG. gruoben s= attemp ‘ 


Jgfjgf ' 

the family Frimf&Udm: fat i 
synonymone with ttofcomfaufU 
■mrmimm, Amo^ familiar example 
hawfinch or hawthorn gmahealr, A 
and the r ‘ 

both of r 


beak, Guinea oo e ru l s a : the 

mdodia (or HeMa) ludovieisma; the L 

beak,/, (or B.jmeUmoeepkal*; and the cardinal or soar 
letgrosbeak, or oardlnaTblid, OmrdkMs « bgkUmZ. 
(Bee out under CtonNnaKA) Afewlaige-hOled ooniroahui 
birds not of the family PringHUdatsosiwe the seme name, 
as the grenadier, an African weaver-bird, and some of the 
thick-billed American tanagera indicating a former very 
extensive use of groebeak as an KngUahbodr-name of birds 
at the Linnean genns Loxia In a wide sense. Lsssfr*. 
quentiy written pro- Mr . 



ODan. gruve; from the noun.] 1. To cut or 
mako a groove or chiinucl in; furrow. 

One letter still another locks, 

Each groov'd and dovetail'd like a liox. 

Strip, Answer to T. Sheridan. 

2. To form as or fix in a groove ; make by cut- 
ting a groove or grooves. 

Higli>pltched Imagination and vivid emotion tend . . . 
to groove for themselves channel* of lauguage which are 
peculiar and unique. 

./. C. Shairp, Aspects of lNmtry, p. 188. 

The glacier moves silently . . . grooving the record 
of its being on the world Itself 

The Century, XXVIII. 140. 

grooved (grtfvd), p. a . Having a groove or 
grooves; channeled; furrowed. 


The aperture (isl grooved at the margin. 

Pennant, Brit ZoOl., Thi 


e Wreath Shell. 


> attempt anything blindly or tentatively. 

Go we groppe wher we grauod hlr, 

If we fynde ousts that fair* one in fere nowe. 

York Plays, p. 488. 
We grope for the wall like the blind. Isa. llx. 10. 
While through the dark the ohuddering sea 
Grojtes for the ships. Jewell, Fancy § Casuistry. 
We grope in the gray dusk, carrying each our poor Utile 
taper of selfish and punful wisdom. 

U. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 200, 

Specifically — 3f. To feel for fish under the 
bank of a brook. I. Walton. See gropple. 
groper (gro'pto), n. One who gropes: one who 
feels his way, as in the dark, or searches tenta- 
tively. 

A groper after novelties in any wise do five. 

Drant, tr. of Horace's Ep. to Lollliu. 

gropingly (gr6'ping-li), adv. By groping. 

He descended the ono step, and advanoed slowly and 
gropingly toward the grass-plat Where was hla daring 
strfdo now Y Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre, xxxvlL 



Grachen of Hanover. 1S66, British Mo- 
mum. ( SUe of the original.) 


o grope. 


A poly-grooved sporting carbine that formerly belonged 
to Nafioleon 1. W. W. Greener, Tho Gun, p. 74. 

Hpeciftoally — (a) In hoi., marked with longitudinal ridges gropple (grop'l), 0. 4. ; pret. and pp. 

«r furrows: as, a grooved stem (b) in etdom., having a ppr. gromtling. [Freq. of f grope .] 
longitudinal channel or channels : os, a grooved sternum ; f Prov. Eng.] 

ThoW.. . . h»d gone o(T to the brook to In 
7 v m the bonk for oray-llsh. 

ffWVe-fellOW (grfiv'foro). n. One of a num- T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxx. 

working a mine in purtnorahip. grordUte (gro-roi'llt), r< Ororoi (wo def.) 
[North. Eng.] . + 6r. 'Mdog, stone: see Jitc.] A variety of 

groover (gr5 v*r), n. 1. One who or that which ttar thy manganese or wad found near Groroi 
cuts a woo?*; an instnnnent for grooving.- in th J department of Mayonne, France, and 
2f. A miner. [North. Eng.] occurring in roundish masses, of a brownish- 

groove-ram (grfiv ram), n. A needle-makers Hla<?k color with reddish-brown streaks, 
stamp for forming tho groove in which the eye gjogif. Preterit of gruteK 
of a needle is cut. wmg 2 (grd), a. and n. [F., thick, strong: see 


grooving (grfi'ving), w. [Verbal n. of groove. 
r.] A system of grooves; the act or inethoa 
of making grooves, or of providing with grooves. 

In amall-aams the hexagonal grooving Is only suitable 
for mmude loaders, but breeeh-loading cannon are still 
made on the origlual principle. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 113. 

groovy (grfi'vi), a. [< groove + -yl.] 1. Of 
the nature of a groove ; resembling a groove. 

Its main purpose is to keep the surface of the ivory 
allghtly lubricated, so that the rag may not hang to it and 
wear it Into rings or groovy marks. 

G. Byrne, Artisan's Handliook, p. 367. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, having a tendency to 
routine; inclined to a special or narrow course 
of thought or effort. [Golloq.] 

Men . . who have not become groovy through too 
much poring over irrelevant learning. 

The Engineer, LX V. 2M. 

grope (grf>P). ; pret. and pp. groped, ppr. grat- 
ing. [< ME. gropen , groptan, grajden, grasp, 
touch, feel, search, < AH. grdpian , grasp, handle, 

< grdp , the grip of the fingers, grasp of the hand, 

< gripan (pret. grdp), seise, grasp, gripe : see 
gripe*, the primitive, and of. grasp , a derivative, 
of grow.'] L tram. If. To seise or touch with 
or as if with the hands; grasp in any way; feel ; 
perceive. 

Al that tho fy tiger gropeth gray tbly he grypeth, 

Mote yf that that he gropeth greue the paume. 

Pier * Plowman (C% xx. 188. 

I have touched and tasted the Lord, and groped Him 
with hands, and yet unbelief has made all unsavoury. 

Jingert. 


gros 5 _ ,, „ 

gross."] I. a. Strong or decided in tint: ap- 
plied to pigment.— Qros bleu, dark blue; especially, 
In English, the darkest bine used In porcelain-decoration, 
as at Bfevres and elsewhere. 

IL «■ 1. A textile fabric stronger or heavier 
than others of the same material. — 2. [F., < 
ML. grossus . a coin (defined ‘ groat,’ but a dif- 
ferent word), lit. ‘great’ or ‘thick’: see gross. 
Of. gro8chen.} A coin of relatively large sise : 
applied to — (a) Silver coins of various kinds 
current in France in the thirteenth and follow- 



Hevme, 

Gnn TtnirooU of l^otils IX., BritUh Museum. (SLze of tho original,) 

ing centuries, as the gros toumois, gros blanc , 
gros <C argent, gros de roi . The grop tournois of 
Louis IX., here illustrated, weighs 63 grains. 
(&) A silver coin struck by Edward HI. of Eng- 
land and by Edward the Black Prince for their 
French dominions.— Gros d’Afirlque, a fine and 
heav^silk haying a glaod or satin surface.— Gr0S_ da 


He thought our cardinal grosbeak, which he oaUed the 
Virginia nightingale aa fine a whistler aa the nightingale 
herself. The Century, XXIX778. 

groochen (gra'shen), n. [G., < MHG. groseke, 
earlier and prop, grosse, also gros, < ML. groma, 
a coin so called: 
see gross, gros . 

Of. grosset .] A 
small silver coin 
of various kinds 
current in Ger- 
many from the 
fourteenth oen* 
tury to the pres- 
ent time. Some 
specimens are distinguished as sQbergroecken, kaieergro- 
erhen, mariengroeehen. The modern groeohen is worth 
about 8 cents. 

groser (grd'sdr), n. [North. E. and Bo., in pi. 
grosers, Be, also grocer, grosser, grosert, gros- 
sart, groset, grozet , also grosle, arossle, in some 
places grizsle, a gooseberry; various alterations 
of ME. *grosel (not recorded, but of. ME. gro- 
sser, below), < OF. groselle, groiseUe, groisele, a 
gooseberry, F. groseHle, a currant, > OF. gro- 
seller, groiselier (> ME. grosiler), a gooseberry- 
bush, F. groseillier, a currant-bush, gooseberry- 
bush (of. Ir. groisaid , Gael, groisetd, a goose- 
berry, Ir. grosair , a gooseberry-bush, W. grwys, 
a wild gooseberry, appar. of OF. origin). The 
OF. groisele is in form a dim., perhaps < MHG. 
krus, G. kraus, curling, crisped (= D. Icroes ®s 
Sw. krus (in comp.), crisp, curled, frizsled: see 
curl , cruller), > G. krausbeere, krduseVbeere , a 
cranberry, rough gooseberry, = D. kruisbesie, 
as if ‘ crossberry ’ (for *krocsbczie ), = Bw. krus- 
btir, a gooseberry; in reference to the short, 
crisp, curling hairs upon the rougher kinds or 
the fruit. The ML. grossula, a gooseberry, gros- 
solaria, a gooseberry-bush, are based on the OF. 
forms. It has been supposed that E. gooseberry 
is, in its first syllable, also of OF. origin : see 
gooseberry.] A gooseberry. 

George Gordoune being cited before the session of Bynte 
for prophandng the Sabbath, by gathering groeere in tyme 
of sermon, . . . appealed to the Presbyterie. 

Presbytery Book qf Strathbogie (1080* p. 9. (Jamieson.) 

grosert, n. Same as groser. 
grosgrain (grd'gr&n), n. IF., < gros, thick, + 
grain, grain: see gross ana grain*, and of. pro- 
gram.] A stout corded silk stuff, not very lus- 
trous, and one of the most durable of silk fab- 
rics. 

gross (grds), a. and a. [< OF. pros, m., grosse, 
f., as Pr. gros = Bp. grueso as Pg. grosso m It. 
grosso , great, big, thick, gross, \ LL. grossus , 
thick (of diameter, depth, etc.), ML. great, big, 
a different word from L. erassus, solid, thick, 
dense, fat, gross, eto., of which it has been sup-* 
posed to be a oorruption. Hence ult. grocery 
engross . etc., gros, groseken, etc.] L a, 1. Great; 
largo; big; bulky. 

Child Noryoc he came off the trea 
His mother to t * “ ** 


> take off the hone t 


M Och alaoa alace," Mgs Child Ho im 
“My mother was ne'er wo gross?* 

Child Aoryce (Child's Ballads, 


i fabric of 


mixed with alpaca wool. It is 


Como, thou 'rt familiarly acquainted there, I gibpe that 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, II. 1. 

2. To search out by the sense of touch alone ; „ 

find or ascertain by feeling about with the. gT0SD6&k (grfo'bfik), n. [< gross, large, thick, + 
hands, as in the dark or when blind. beak 1 , after F. grosoec, grosbeak.] A bird hav- 


made both plain and figured.- OTOS ds M— Ins, DOS 
de Haples, a stoat silk fabric made of organxine.— Grot 
dag X&ftes, a silken textile fabric having a stripe woven 
transversely across the web.— Gros da Bttil, s tnln ribbed 
silk used for linings.— Gros da Tours, a heavy silk; usu- 
ally black, used for mourning-dres s e s. — Gros grain. Bee 
grosgrain. 


The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross aa beetles. Shah., Leer, Iv. 

2. Unusually large or plump, as from eo 
growth or fatness : applied toptanta or anin 
and implying in men excessive or repulsivl 
fatness. * 

One cf them la well known, say krf^a^r^fktman.^ 

Btroafi-growing pears . . . are grafted on quince stock 
in order to restrict their tendency to^tuxina gross tfioota^ 



But Strephon, cautious never meant 
Tho bottom of the pan to grope. 


8w(ft 


ing a notably laim heavy, or turgid bill : usu- 
ally a general ana indefinite a * * * 1 


\ name of birds of 


Burly Is a man of a great pres en ce; be oommanda a 
larger atmosphere; gira the tmpreesimi of a grosser mass 
of character than moat men. 

R. L. 8tas s nso m, Talk and Ihlkera i- 


% Goar* in texts** or fora; wwia lwte, 
or h related to any of the oonaoi; not fine or 
delicate. 


b 1 ( 0 . (ed. FurnlraB), P> n 

wk« n. M . 

4. Coots© in o moral sense; vulgar; indeli- 
cate; broad: applied to either persona or 


It (Platonic love] Is a Love abstracted from all corporeal 

I. n m 

Belial came last, than whoa a spirit more lewd 
Veil not from heaven, or more press to lore 
Vice for ItseU. Milton, P. L., L 481. 

8he oertalnlj has talenta, bat her manner is gross. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 
The terms which are delicate in one age become grom 
In the nest Macaulay, Leigh Hunt 

6. Remarkably gftring or reprehensible; enor- 
mous: shameful; flagrant: as, a gross mistake; 
grow injustice. 

Neither apeak I of greet sinners, not grafted into Christ ; 
hut even to those that applaud themselves in their holy 
portion, and look to he saved. 

Rev. T. Adame, Work* II L 88. 
All heresies, how great soever, have found a welcome 
with the people. Mr T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L & 

The Inlnstice of the verdict was so great that the very 
court! ere cried shame. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vlL 

6. Thick; dense ; not attenuated; not refined 
or pure: as, a gross medium; gross air; gross 
elements. 

On that bright Sonne of Gloria fixe thine eyes, 

Clear d from greet* mists of fraile infirmities. 

Spencer, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 140. 
She is baok’t 
By th Amafroee and cloudy Cataract 
That (gathering up grma humours inwardly 
In th’ optlque sinew) quite puts out the eye. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li , The Furies. 
The eye of Heaven 

Burst not behold your speed, but hid itself 
Behind the grossest clouds. 

Fletcher (and another YX Prophetess, it 3. 

7. Not acute or sensitive in perception, appre- 
hension, or feeling; stupid; dull. 

Lay open to my earthy greet conceit . . . 

The folded meaning of your words’ deceit 

Shah, C. of E., iii 2. 

Tell her of things that no groee ear can hear. 

Milton, Comas, 1. 45H. 
The Tories . . . being a people generally of the grossest 
apprehension, and knowing tow other pleasures bnt such 
sensualities at are equally common both to Men and 
Beasts. MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 41. 

8. Whole; entire; total; specifically, without 
deduction, as for charges or waste material ; 
without allowance of tare and tret : opposed to 
not : as, the gross sum or amount ; gross profits, 
income, or weight. 

It were better to glue fluo hundred pound a tun for 
those groeee Commodities in Denmarke then send for 
them hither. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 80S. 

0. General; not entering into detail. [Hare.] 
Anatomical results have a reputation for superior credi- 
bility, and It 1> a gcnorall) accepted idea that within the 
limits of gross anatomy this reputation is well grounded ; 
but when we glance at the work In minute anatomy or 
histology. It seems as though a long time must elapse be- 
fore this latter would be thus honored. 

Amer. Jour, Peyehol., L 808. 
Pro— anatomy, negligence, etc. Bee the nouns. -gyn. 
9- A, Rude; unrefined, a nim a l, low, broad, unseemly, glar- 
ing. outrageous. 

jQL * 1. The main body; the chief part; 
the bulk ; the mass : now chiefly or only in the 
phrase in gross or tn the gross (which see, be- 
low). 

Remember, son, • 

You are a general ; other wars require you ; 

For see, the Saxon great begins to move. 

Dryden, King Arthur. 
Such are the thoughts of the executive part of an army, 
and indeed of the groee of mankind in general. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 158. 

2. A unit of tale, consisting of twelve dozen, 
or 144. It never has the plural form: as, five 
gross or ten gross.— -8. Thick soft food, such as 
porridge, etc. HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] -Ad- 
\ in gross. Bee advoumm, 2.— A great 


twelve groaa, or 144 dosen.— A small atm, 1«l~ 5SS 
men In gross. See common, a., 4.—In gr 
gross, inbulk; In the lump; wholesale: | 

Ip feudal and common law to indicate that a 


i right raft 

to was annexed to the person of an owner, aa distinguished 
from one which was appendant to specific real property, 
aoaa to belong always to the owner of that property. 

No more than It were either poaalble or to purpose to 
aeekiaproaf the forms of those sounds which make words. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning; iL 108. 
, There are great Preparations for the Funeral, and there 
toe IMgn to boy all the Cloth for Mourning white, and 
tban put It to the Dyers in groee, which Is like to save the 

Grown a good deal of Money. ttowdl, Letter^ L tv. 7. 
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n talk of a people they do not know, 

and oondemn them in the groee they know not why. 

GoWratgA, Abucc of Our Rnemiee. 
TUMftlR cross. toe villein. 
g row (gras), adv. [< gross, «.] After large 
game : as, to fly gross : said of a hawk. Howell. 
g rout (grfis), r. t. [< ME. grosses, qrosen , gro- 
wn; by apheresis from engross , q. \\] To en- 
gross. Prompt. Parr., p. 214. 
grogflart (gros'jirt), n. A variant of groscr. 

[Scotch and North. Eng.] 
groaibeak, ft* See grosbeak . 
grooattt, *. [ME., < OP. grosstt , dim. of gras, 
a coin so called : see gro m2.] a groat. Halit- 
well. 

grOMfolt (grds'flfl), a. [In** < grout, a., + 
•fuLJ Of gross chunu't or op qualit y. 

I#et me hesre 

My groeseet faults sa guMsefuU as they were. 

Chapman, Hussy a'Ambois, L 2. 

groaa-hoadadCgroB'hed^ed)^. Having a thick 
skull; stupid. 

This was it, to pluck out of tlic heads of his admirers 
the conceit that all who are not prclatioal are gross-head- 
ed, thick-witted, illiterate, shallow 

Milton, Apology for Smectymuuus. 

grosstfleation (grd'si-fl-ka'slioii), n. [< grossi- 
fy + -ation : see - fication . ] The act of making 
gross or thick, or the state of becoming gross or 
thick; especially, in hot.. the swelling of the 
ovary of plants after fertilization. 
gmmty (grd'si-fl), v. t. on.; pret. and pp. gros - 
sified, ppr. gr ossifying. [< gross + -i-fy.] To 
make gross or thick; become gross or thick. 
Imp. lJiet. 

grossly (gros'li), adr. In a gross manner; 
peatly; coarsely; vulgarly; stupidly; shame- 

Be means to gall all but himself , when, truly, 

None Is so grossly gull'd as lie. 

Beau, and FI., taws of Candy, v. 1. 

Nor In the people’s Judgment always true : 

The most may err as yrmely an the few. 

Drj/drn, Aim. ami Achlt, L 782. 

An offender who has greedy violated the laws. 

Junius. Letters, xlv. 
The sculpture, painting, ami literature of medlwval 

‘ ‘ : was the con- 
recent cento- 
uf Hociol., « 203. 

grossness (grds'nes), fi. Tin* state or quality 
of being gross, in any sense ; especially, ludeli- 
oaey; rudeness; vulgarity. 

Stars fall but in the groeenee* of our sight. 

Font, Binkon Heart, II. 8. 

The elumont Immediately next the earth Iii gnome** Is 
water. Sir K. Dig by, Nature of Bodies, xxvil. 

For envied wit like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
The opposing body's groeencHt., not its own. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 408. 

Vice itself lost half Its evil by losing all Its grossnese. 

Burke, ltev. In France. 

grOfignlaceOUB (gros-v-hi'shiuH), a. [< NL. 
grossuUuwus , < grossula (< OF. grosclle ), etc., a 
gooseberry: see groscr . J Resembling or per- 
taining to the gooseliorry urn] currant, 
grosstu&r (groru-lfir), a. and n. [< ML. and 
NL. grossula , a gooseberry; see groscr.] I. a. 
Pertaining to or resembling u gooseberry : as, 
grossular garnet. 

II. n. A variety of garnet found in Siberia : 
so named from its green color, resembling that 
of the gooseberry. It belongs to the lime-alumina 
variety of the species, and the name Is often extended to 
include garnets of other colore having a like composition. 
See garnet t. Also called groeeutarite. 

Grosaularie® (gros'u-ia-ri'5-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Grossularia (< f/rossula, a gooseberry) + -ca?.] 
A botanical tribe of the natural order Saxifra- 
gaceas , consisting of the single genus Kibes, 
comprehending the gooseberry and currant: 
now known as Mbmlm . See goosclwrry, Mites. 
grossul&rite (gros'u-lftr-It), n. [< grossular + 
-itc'*.] Same as grossular. 
grot 1 (grot), n. [= D. grot, < F. grottc, a grot, 
a cave: see grotto .] A grotto. [Now chiefly 
poetical.] 

Winding with the wall along the outward North-alley 
of the Chancel], at the far end thereof is a Grot hewn out 
of the rock. Sandy*, Travailed, p. 131. 

Umbrageous grot* and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape. Milton, 1\ L., iv. 257. 

The babbling runnel oriipeth, 

The hollow grot replieth. Tennyson, Claribel. 

grotty, grotet, *. Middle English forms of 
groat. Chaucer. 

(hotel (gr6't§-$), n. [NL. (Cresson, 1864). af- 
ter A. R. Orote, an American entomologist] 
1. An American genus of ichneumon-flies, of 


-me sculpture, pointing, ami literature c 
Europe show how grossly anthropomorphic \ 
ceptlou of deity which prevailed down to n 
riea. u. Spencer, Prill. of N 


• Grotian 

the subf amily^Ptoipftfta’.— 2. A genus of ara- 
tUd moths. Moore, 1866. / 

groteaeot, «• and n. [< It. grottcsco: see gro- 
tesque.] I, a. Grotesque. 

Falladiuu walls, Venetian doors, 

Groteeev roofs, and stucco floors. 

Pope, Iinit. of Horace, II. vl. 188. 

IL *. A grotesque. Mares. 

Who askt Hie banes ’twixt these discolour'd mates? 

A strange grtdeeeo this, the rhurch and States. 

Cleaveland, Poems (1001). 

grotesque (gro-tewk" ), a, and ft. [as D. G. Dan. 
Sw. grotesk, < F. graft sque, < It. grottcsco as Hp. 
p*. grutcsco, odd, antic, ludicrous, in reference 
to the style of paintings called grotesques (F. 
grotesques , < It. grottcsco, “ antick or landskip 
worke of painters n (Florio), found in anciont 
crypts ami grottos), < It. grotto , a grotto: see 
grotto , groC, and - osqur .] I, «. If. Consisting 
of or rttsembling artificial grotto-work. 

A sort of grotceipte carv’d work, cut In an lucllnod plain 
from the outside of the wall to the door, which lias s grand 
apiiearanee. Pocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 11M. 

Hence — 2. Of the fantastic diameter of such 
grotto-work and of its decoration; mildly 
formed; of irregular forms and proportions ; 
ludicrous; antic (which see), as the arabesques 
of the Renaissance, in which figures human to 
the waist, terminate in scrolls, leafage, and tho 
like, and arc associated with animal forms and 
impossible flowers; hence, in general, whimsi- 
cal, extravagant, or mid ; iibsumly bold : often, 
or more commonly, used in a sense of con- 
demnation or depreciation. 

The clianipaln head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grot rwi tie and wild. 

Access denied. Milton, P. L, tv. I Ml. 

The numerous notions, generally original, often wild 
and grotesque, but ulwHys singular!) graceful and happy, 
which ore found In hts essays, fully enttUe him to (lie 
rank of a great poet, Macaulay, Addison. 

Puck and Ariel, ami tho grotesque train 
That do inhnhlt slumber. 

T. B. Aldrich, Invocation to Sleep. 
-Byn. 2. Fantastic, etc (see Jaiu'i/ul ) ; whlnisleul, wild, 
strange. 

IL ft* 1* That which is grotesque, »s an un- 
couth or ill-proportioned figure, rude and snv- 
ago scenery, an inartistic, clownish, or absurd 
fancy, a clumsy satire, or the like. 

But in the grand grotcmpi o of farce, M nnden stands out 
as single and unaccompanied as Hogarth. 

U nab, Acting of Mu mien. 

From time to time, us you wander, you will hmet n 
lonely, stunted true, which is sure to be n charming piece 
of the Individual grotcm/uc. 

II. James, Jr., Portraits of Pluues, p 34a 

Specifically — 2. Iii art, a cupricious figure, 
work, or ornament; especiiilly, a variety of 
arabesque which as a whole* hus no typo in na- 
ture, being a combination of tlu* parts of ani- 
mals and plantH, nml of other incongruous ele- 
ments. 

There are no grotesque* In nnturo. 

Sir T. Itmimc, llclfglo Medici, xv. 

The foliage and grotet tq about some of the comportments 
ore admirable. tiwliw, Diary, Jau. 18, 1045. 

Wanton grotesque* thrusting themselves forth from ev- 
ery pinnacle and gargoyle. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d aer., p. 101. 

8. In printing, any uncouth form of type; spe- 
cifically, in Gronl Britain, the black square-cut 
display-typo called gothic in tho United States. 

grotesquely (gro-tcsk'li), adv. In a grotesque 
manner; very absurdly. 

Sometimes this Juggle which is practised with the word 
theulugy becomes yrote tamely apparent. 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. W). 

grotesqueness (grp-tesk'nos), n. The charac- 
ter of tK‘ing grotesque. 

Seldom went such gmteequeneee with such woe. 

Bro idling, Child o Roland. 

Fancies, however extravagant in groteequeneceat shadow 
or shape. Buskin. 

grotesqnery (grfi-tes'kfer-i), n. ; pi. grotesqurrics 
(-iz). [< grotesque + -try.] An embodiment 
or expression of grotesqueness; grotesque con- 
duct or speech ; a grotesque actum. 

His | Prof. Wilson's] range of power Is extraordinary: 
from the nicest subtleties of feminine tetidemexs, no 
passes at will to the wildest animal riot and the most 
daring grotcujueric* of humour. Chambers'* Kneyc. 

Think of . . . the gnM*qw*rie* of Calllwn nml Triticiilo. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 285. 

Grofeian (gro'shi-an), a. [< Grottos (a Lutiu- 
izocl form of D. (froot: see def.) + -mu] Of or 
pertaining to Grotius (Hugo do Groot,), a dis- 
tinguished Dutch scholar and statesman (1583- 
164*5), and the founder of the modern science 
of international law drotlan theory, the doctrine, 



GtrotUn 

first fully propounded by Grotlus, the oontroiling 
k principles of human law; and particularly of international 
N law, should be sought In the nature of man and in the 
community of sentiment among the wise and learned of 
all nations and ages, and that Justice Is of peipetual obll> 
gntlon, and essential to hnman well-being, 
grottat (grot'ft), n. [It. I nee grotto.'] A grotto. 
Let It be turned to % grotto, or place of shade. 

Bacon, Building. 

grotto (grot'o), w. ; pi. grottoes or grottos (- 02 ). 
[A miatukmi form (as if It. mane.) of eurlior 
gratia (q. v.) (also //rort, q. v., as D. grot, < F.) s 
G. Dau. grotto = 8w. grotta »F. grotto, < It. grot- 
ta, f., = Sp. Pg. gruta as Pr. crotn, earlier erov- 
1a as OF. wrote, troute, a grotto, a cave, < ML. 
gniptn. cnipta, corrupt form 8 of L. crypto, 
an underground pannage or chamber, a vault, 
cave, grotto, crypt : see crypt, which in thus a 
doublet of grotto .] A subterranean cavity; a 
natural cavern, or an ornamented excavation 
or const ruction more or Jchh remotely rosoin- 
bliug a natural cave, made for shade or recrea- 
tion. In tin) former case, Urn name in most commonly 
used for a cavern of llmili’d itixe rcumikiiblc In some re 
spoof, on the Grotto del Cune neat Naples for its mephitic 
vapors, tlie grotto of AntiparoH for ha beautiful atalau- 
title and stulagniltlc foi mations, 01 the grottoes of Capri 
for their plctuiemiucncbs. hiHirally the name Is often 
applied to any dueplv shiuied inchmed H|»aec, as an umbra- 
geous opening In u ileiisu wooil, an overarched depression 
in the ground, etc 

On the side of the IiIIIh over MiUliula there are some 
jfruttoH cut lii the rock , one of them 1 h large, constating of 
several rooms. Pucocke, Doscrlpt ion of the Bast, 11. 1. 120. 
Alan! to ft i ottimn and to groves we run, 

To ease and hIIoiiou, every Mumo'm hoii 

7 •»/*■, I mil. of Horace, II. II. 110. 

gTOttO-WOrk (grot/d-wtok), a. The arrange- 
ment and decoration of an artificial grotto; 
grotto-liko structure. 

You |an oyster L In your yrothwoork enclos’d, 
Complain of being thus t*X|>oH'd. 

Vtrtrjttt, Poet, Oyster, and Sensitive riant 

grouan (grou'an), w. Hume as grown h. 
groughtt, tt. A had form of growth . Chapman. 
grout, r - An olmolclc Hjadliug of growl. 
ground 1 (ground), n. and a. [< ML. ground, 
grand, < AS. grand , bottom, foundation, the 
ground, earth, Boil, = OH. grand = OKrien. 
grand, grand = 1). grand = MLU. grunt = 
011(1. MUG. grant, G. grand, bottom, founda- 
tion, the ground, Moil, otc., = Tool. grttnnr , in., 
the bottom (of non or water), cf. groan, n., a 
shallow, a shoal, grnnnr, a., = Sw. Dim. grund, 
a., Hhallow. whoal (Hw. Dan. grand , the ground, 
is in thiH House aiipur. of G. origin, and led. 
grand, f., a green field, granny plain, appears to 
be a different, word), s Goth. * grand its , bottom, 
base (in comp, grand n-wadffj us, a foundation, 
lit. 4 ground-wall,’ and doriv. afgruvditha, bot- 
lorulenn deep: of. G. nhgrund == Dun. Sw. af- 
grand). Cf. Ir. grunnt, Gad. grnnnd , bottom, 
base, ground, prob. from the AS. Root uncer- 
tain ; the supposition that ground, like LG. and 
G. grand , gravel, in from grind (AS. pp. grun- 
dvn), with the orig. nenne of 4 that which is 
ground’ into small particles, i. o., sand, gravel, 
grit, dust, etc., does not suit the earliest sense 
of ground, which in 4 bottom, foundation.'] I, 
n. 1. The bottom; the lowest part. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

Ill caste hire in a wol Ivory] deope water, hire heued to- 
ward the grounds. St- Manjaret, 1. 242. 

Hollo Is with ute met |moto, measure], and deop with uto 
It ramie. Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Mori In), p. 249. 
A lake that hatho no ground*. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p 180. 

2. Foundation; base; a surface serving an a 
support, us a floor or pavement. 

Tliilkc Xnrabasar cam, and sutte the ground* of the tem- 
ple of <lod. II tielif, I Ksd (Exrajv. ld(0\f.)i 

Thrice rung the toll, the slipper knock d the ground, 
And the press'd watch return d a silver sound 

Pott*, K. of the L, 1 17. 

3. The solid i>art of tlie earth's surface; the 
crust of tho. globe; the firm land. 

God that the ground wroght, 

And like a planet ham* put In u plulno course, 

That turnys as there ty mu couiys, trist ye non other. 

Instruction t\f Troy (E. E. T. M.X 1. 422. 
I have mndu tho earth, the mau and the beast tliat are 
upon the ground. Jer. xxvii. 6. 

I will run as far as God has any grounit 

Shak., M. of V., it 2. 

4. The disintegrated portion of the earth's 
crust, lying upon its surface; soil; earth. 

Water rnyxt with ground r, the thriddc avis Is, 
rpshette aitouta, and trampled with oatell 
MjuuIc playne and dried after. 

Palladium, llusbondrie (E. £. T. 8.X p. sw. 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 

On the dank aud dirty ground. 

Shot., M. N. p., iL 8. 
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6. A limited part of the earth’s surface; a 
space or tract of country ; a region. 

Fran. Stood I who's there? 

//or. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dene. 

Shak., Hamlet, L L 

Edward the Black Prince, 

Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the foil power of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., I 2. 

There, lost behind a riling ground, the wood 
Seems sank. Cowper, Task, L 806. 

6. Land appropriated to individual ownership 
or use ; cultivated land ; a landed estate or pos- 
session ; specifically, the land immediately sur- 
rounding or connected with a dwelling-house 
or other building and devoted to its uses : com- 
monly in tho plural. 

Augustus . . . deprived them (of Cremonal of their 
ground *, aud bestowed them upon his trained nouldiera. 

Coryat , Crudities, L 138. 
Thy noxt design is on thy noightoiir’s ground*. 

Dry den, tr. of Juvenal. 


While tlio elder parties were still over the breakfast 
ble, tho young people were in thu i/round*. 

Euluter, Might and Morning, p. 29. 
Rivulet crossing my grmnui, 


ft? 


none. See etching and etching -ground, (d) In decorative art. 
the original surface, uncolorod or colored with a flat tint 
only as a preparation for fiirthor ornament. Thus, a back- 
around may consist of slight scrollwork, fretwork, or tho 
like, printed upon the ground, hh Iii thu ciiao of decorative 
designs of considerable richness, llgiiro-work, flower-work, 
and tho like, (a) Iii ceram., the colored surface of the body 


one culled the reseau or net, and fir. other the grillage! 
See these words and loot, (g) In mimic (l) A cantus 
Annus, or melody proposed for contrapuntal treatment. 
For on that ground 111 moke a holy descant. 

Shak., Rich. III., ill. 7. 

Especially— (2) A ground bass (which sec, under tattf). 
Welcome la all our aoug, la all our Bound, 

The treble part, the tenor, and the ground. 

h. Jon* on, Love's Welcome at Wolbeck. 
(A) In textile numuf., the priucinal color, to which others 
are considered as ornamental ; that part of manufactured 
articles, as tapestry, carpeting, etc., of a uniform color, 
on which the figures are, as it were, drawn or projected. 
(0 One of the pieces nailed to lathing to form a gnlde for 
the surface of plastering, and to serve as a basis for slue- 
co-work. 

The architraves, skirtings, and surbose mouldings are 
llxtni to pieces of wood called grounds. 

Eneye. Brit., IV. 492. 

( j ) The first coat of hard varnish in Japanning. 

11. Tlmt. whioli logically necessitateB a given 
judgment or conclusion ; a sufficient reason ; 
in gcneru T M a reason or datum of reasoning; 
logical or rational foundation. 

She told hym all the jrrounde of tho mater 
In euery thing, and how it was bo fall. 

Qeneryde* (E. E. T. S.\ 1. lOtiC. 
Ill answer for *t there are no ground* for that report. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1 1. 
That knowledge by which the mind Is necessitated to 
affirm or posit something else Is called the logical reason, 
ground, or antecedent; that something else which the 
mind is necessitated to affirm or posit la called the logical 
consequent. Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, v. 

12. Source, origin, or cause. 

Meoessity hath taught them Physicked rather had from 
experience then the ground t of Art. 

Sandy*, Travaflea, p. 60. 


And bringing me down from the Hall 
This gardeu-roso that I found. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxL 

7. Land t 
out reft*] 
games: 

nunting-flrrmwd#; hence, also, finhing^rrowwiLf. 
— 8f. Tlie pit of a theuter. Jt was originally 
without benches, and on a level with the stage. 
Halliwcll.— 9. In mining: («) Hame as country, 
H. ( h ) That part of the lode or vein which is 
lming worked, or to which reference is made. — 
10. The basis upon or by moans of which a 
work is executed, or upon which it rests for 
support or display ; a foundation, foil, or back- 
ground. 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 
Specifically- (a) In jtaiuthtft, a ImhIh for a picture, whe- 
ther it ho of plaster, att in dhttcmiwr or fresco, or only agon- 
oral tone of color spread over the surface of a canvas and 
intended to show through the overlaid color If transpa- 
rent, or to relieve it if opaque. 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it 
Como then, tho colours and tho //row ml prepare. 

Pot*-, Moral Essays, ii. 17. 
In sndp., the flat surface from which the figures pro- 


That fable had grotmd of HMocI* bowtomr by Bo- 
ttom obaeursd. J*r»lfl**qgriaaf**aa. 

0 that thatr ground of Hat* ahoald bt my Loitt! 

J. Be a um on t, ftjeha, l X17. 

13f. pi. Remnants; ends; scraps; Small pieces. 

A fly made with a peacock's feather Is exoellent In a 
bright day : you must he sure yon want not in your maga- 
alne-bag the peaoook’s feather, andgrouiubaf such wool 
and crewel aa will make the grasshopper. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p.100. 

14. pi [Formerly also grouns, qroums.] Sedi- 
ment at the bottom of liquors; dregs; lees: as, 
co Gee-grounds; the grounds of strong beer. 

How much another thing it Is to hear him apeak, that 
hath cleared himself from froth and proems, and who 
suffers neither sloth nor fear, nor ambition, nor any other 
tempting spirit of that nature to abuse him. 

Marvell, Work* XL 181. 

16. In elect., a connection with the earth, so 
that the electricity passes off into it. 

The grounds were caused by INUe kernels or spots of 
carbonised insulation. Sleet. Bee. (Amer.X XUL 10. 

Absorbent grounds, barren ground, bins 

SM^^eo^ea^-isr of groSSTSooftorl.- 

lag-ground, flshlng-groundlor baaa : a place where baas 
may be caught.— Dame Joan ground, a filling or ground 
used In iMdnt-laocL consisting of threads arranged in 
couploa, and inclosing hexagon openings arranged like a 
honeycomb, two parallel threads coming between each 
two hexagons.— Dark and bloody ground, a name 
often used for the State of Kentucky, on aeoount of Ita 
having early been the scene of frequent Indian wars. It la 
said to be the translation of the name Kentueky. givon to 
the region by the aborigines liecauae iqvpualng tribes often 
fought there on their resorting to it aa a common hunting- 
ground.- Dead pound. Same as dead angle (which ssm 
under cmf/faB). —Delicate ground, a matter with reward 
to which great delicacy or oiroumapeotlon, especially in 
conversation, is necessary.— Devonla ground, in lace- 
making, a kind of grouud or filling ootnpooed of Irregular 
brides, each of which, instead of a single thread, consists 
of at least two laid aide by side, and held togethur by 
tine cross- threads.— Firm ground, secure footing; firm 
foundation. - Happy hunnng-grounda. ftoc huntittg- 
ground. — LOW grounds, bottom-lands. (Virginia, U. 8. J 
— On even ground. Heo On ground!, ashore ; 

aground. 

[The ship] had been preserved in divers most desperate 
dangers, having been on grouud upon tho sands by Flush- 
lug, aud again riy Dover, and In groat tempests. 

Winthrup, Illat. Mew England, II. 288. 

On the ground, (a) On the earth, (b) At the ajiot or 

J ilaoe mentioned; at hand.— Slippery ground. Insecure 
ooting ; an iiiieortaJn or deceptive foundation. 

Honest Merit stands on tdijg/ry ground, 

Where covert artifice and guile aliound. 

Cotrper, Charity, 1. 284. 

To be on one's own ground, to deal with a matter 
with which one is familiar.— To bite the ground. Kee 
to bite the dust, under bite.— TO break P^UXld. Wee 
break. — To bring to ground!, get on ground!, to dis- 
comfit; floor; gravel. 

Hit greuys me full gretly, A to ground brynnes, 
Whethur Elan bo so honurabla or of so hegn prise, 
ffor bir, ouro Dukes to dethe, & ware derfe lcynges. 

Destruction q f Troy (E. E. T. H.X 1. 8842. 
The Vharisoes and fladducees l»ad no further end but to 
set Him on around, and so to expose Him to Uie contempt 
of the people. Bp. Andrews, Sermons, V. 127. 

To fail or go to the ground, to come to naught: aa 
tho project feU to the ground. 

Alnasohar, who kicked down the china, . . . had east 
his eye on the Vlxlor's daughter, and Ills hopes of her went 
to the ground with the shattered bowls ana toa-enpa. 

Thackeray, Pendeunls, lxxll. 
To gain ground. («) To advance; make progress or 
head; gain an advantage ; obtain a degree of success, (b) 
To gain credit ; prevail ; become more general or exten- 
sive : as, the opinion gains ground.— TO gatbfiT ground. 
Same as to gain ground. (Rare.] 

Aa evening-mist 

Risen from a river o’er tlie inarish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. MUton, P. L, xlL 88L 

TO gat ground. Same as to gain ground. [Rare.] 

There were divers bloody Battles twixt the Remnant of 
Christians and the Moon, for 700 Years together ; and the 
Spaniards, getting Ground more and more, drsve them at 
lust to Granada. Jlowell, Letters, L UL 82. 

To give ground, to recede; retire under the pressure of 
an advancing enemy ; yield advantage. 

Having made the Imperial army give Ground the Day 
before. HoweU, Letters, L vi C 

To lose ground, (a) To retire ; retreat ; be driven from 
the position taken, (b) To lose advantage, (e) To lose 
credit; decline; become less In force or extent — TO 
stand one's ground, to stand firm ; not to recede or 
yield. 

II. a. Pertaining to tho ground, (a) Belong- 
ing to the ground or base ; hence, bssc; fundamental: as, 
the ground form of a word; ground facta or principles. 

According to Mr. Bertin's theory, this people was the 
“ground raoe " of western Asia. Sne nos, XlL 80S. 

(b) Pertaining to the soil ; as, ground sir. (e) Situated on 
or nearest to the surface at the earth : aa the ground floor. 
—Ground air. flee afri.— Ground bass. See bases.— 
Ground floor. See /oer.— Ground form, in gram., a 
name aomeUmea given to the basis of a word to inUahtae 
inflectional parts are added In declension or oonjngstlon ; 

theatemorbaaeofathemefaGermanlamX- ~ — 

(a) The lower or pit range of boxes in a thes 



of any 


iWfaoMoo of tarn tanks. (S) Tho lovoK 
material stowed la tho houL— Qrottad 


p^fUIld 11 (ground), «?. ' £< ME. grounds*, found, 
establish; also, in earlier forms, grundien , grwi- 
<foa, tr. bring to the ground, intr. descend or 
set (as the sun), < AS. pryndaa, d-grwndan, intr., 
deseend or set (m J>. gronden n OHG. grundc s, 
MHG. G. grilnden m Sw . grunda m Dan. gnmde f 
found, establish, etc.), Cgrund, bottom, base, 
ground: see ground !, *.] L fnms. 1. To place 
on a foundation; found; establish firmly in 
position. 

Their houeee wherein they sleepe. they ground vpon a 
round foundation of wickers artificially wrought and com- 
pasted together. Hakluyt'* Voyage*, I. 96. 

8. To settle or establish in any way, as on rea- 
son or principle ; fix or settle firmly in exis- 
tence or in thought. 

He . . . gertthe ledn to beleue, that In hie lend dwelt, 
That the gome wae a god groundet in blisse. 

BfHruetum qf Troy (E. £. T. 1. 4348. 
Our men. . . . grounding thevuaeluee vpon the good- 
neeee of their cause, and the promise of God, . . . caried 
resolute rnindee. Hakluyt '* Voyage *, II. 286. 

This duke 

Hath ta'en displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece : 

Grounded upon no other uivument 

But that the people praise her for her virtues. 

Shot., As you Like it, I. 2. 

3. To instruet thoroughly in elements or first 
principles. 

For be was grounded In astronomye. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to C. T. # L 414. 
Tlie Latin l have sufficiently tried him In, and 1 prom- 
ise you, sir, he is very well grounded. 

Beau. and Ft., Wit at Several Weapons, 1. 2. 
The fact is she had learned it (French; long ago, and 
grounded herself subsequently In the grammar so as to 
be able to teach It to George. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxlll. 

4. To lay or set on or in the ground; bring to 
ground, or to rest on or as if on the ground. 

And th’ Okes, deep grounded In the earthly molde, 
Bid move, as if they could him understand. 

Spencer, Virgil's Gnat, 1. 463. 
When the fans are thus dlscluurgod, the word of com- 
mand, In course, is to ground their fans. 

Addition, Spectator, No. 102. 
Our guard did his duty well, pacing hack and forth, and 
occasionally grounding his musket to keep up his cou- 
rage by the sound. It. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 60. 

6. Naut., to run ashore or aground ; cause to 
strike the ground: as, to ground a ship. 

The grounded floe-bergs are forced up the shelving sea- 
bottoins. Amer. NaL, XXIL 280. 

6. lu elect., to connect with the earth, as a con- 
ductor, so that the electricity can pass off to it. 
If an soddental connection with tho ground should oo- 
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gmniAssfUsf fground'ang'gling), n. An- 
gling without a float, with a weight placed a 
few inches from the hook, so as to sink it near- 
ly to the bottom. Also called bottom-fishing. 
ground-animal (groimd'an'$-fil), n. In Scots 
law, an estate created in land by a vassal, who, 
instead of selling his land for a gross sum, re- 
serves an annual ground-rent, 
ground-ash (ground' ash), w. An ash-sapling 
of a few years’ growth. JJalliweU. [Prov. Eng. ] 
ground-bailiff (ground'ba^lif), n. In mining, 
a superintendent of mines whoso duty it is to 
visit them periodically and report upon their 
condition, [ting.] 

ground-bait (grouiul'bfit), ». 1. In angling , bait 
dropped to the bottom of the water to attract 
fish.— 2. Same as groundling, 2 («). 
ground-bait (ground' bat), r. t. In angling , to 
use ground-bait in or on : as, to yrouiul-btnt a 
place where one intends to fish, 
ground-beam (ground 'beiu), n. In carp., the 
sill for a frame. 

ground-beetle (ground' hn't!), it. A preda- 
tory beetle of the family L'arubUkc: so called 
from its mode of life, 
most of the species be- 
ing found running over 
tho ground or hidden dur- 
ing the day under stones 
and other objects. Tlie 
number of genera and specie* 
in very large; they are din 
trlhiitcd through all continent* 
from the polar soiich to (lie 
tropica. Tney are carnivorous 
for the most part, though sumo 
genera of the group Uarptilnnr 
are occasionally or even habit- 
ually herbivorous. The flery 


• grounding 

United States fktm the Atlantic to the Pacific, especially 
along the ooaata; itneeteonthegroundoronbtuheaanof 
lays two white egn seven eighths of an inch long and two 
thirds of sn Inch broad. 

ground-down (ground -doun'), w. A kind of 
needle shorter than the kind called sharps: a 
trade-name. 

groundedly (groun'ded»li). adv. In a well- 
grounded or firmly established manner; with 
good reason. 

Yea ye know they lie very true —that is to say, certainly, 
groundcdly, and perflglitly true ; why than beleue ye them 
notf Up. Bale, Apology, foi. 98. 

John tho l*unnonlan, groundcdly believed 
A blacksmith’* Iwatard. Browning, Protua. 

groundent. An obsolct V past participle of grind. 
Chaucer. 

grounder (groun'd^r), n. In hase-baU and sim- 
ilar games, a ball knocked or thrown along the 
ground and not risiug into the air. 

ground-faflt (grouud'fftst), a. Firmly fixed in 
the ground. [Karo.] 

In Yorkshire they kneel on aground-fad stone and say — 
All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, 


1 prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
Tills nlghf * ‘ * 



Fiery r.rrmt'il Urelle [Calexp- 
MU 1 ntuiHM ,, lliltlir.ll fci/U 


7. To form a ground on or for ; furnish with a 
ground or base. See ground A, n., 10. 

For the first biting, ground and smoke the plate in the 
ordinary manner. Wurlnhop Receipt*, 1st aer., p. 160. 
To ground anns (milil.). to lay the arms upon the 
ground In front of the soldier : an old movement uaed 
especially by prisoners In oases of capture or surrender. 

Every burgher . . . should ground arm*, in token of 
submission. Macaulay , Hist Eng., xlll. 

To ground In, in hand block-printing, 
and sub " * ' “ * '* 


subsequent colors to (a cotton doth whl 


haareceivi 

the color of tho first block). 

XL intrans . 1. To run aground; strike the 
ground and remain fixed, as a ship. 

Ere wee had sayled halfe a league, our ship grounding 
gaue vs once more llbertie to summon them to a parley. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith'* Works, L 238. 

Bomero himself, whose ship luul grounded, sprang out 
of a part hole and swam ashore. 

Motley, Dutch Hepubllo, It 627. 

2. To come to or strike tho ground. 

He Ithe batsman] fa ... out if he strikes the ball Into 
the air and It la caught by one of hls adversaries before it 
ground *. Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. ITS. 

8. To base an opinion or course of action ; de- 
pend. [Obsolete or arehaie.] 

Ground not upon dreams ; you know they are ever con- 
trary. Middleton, Family of Love, lv. 3. 

I say, moreover, and I ground upon experience, that 
poisons contain within themselves their own antidote. 

Sir T. Browne, Bdigio Medici, U. 10. 

ground 9 (ground). Preterit and past participle 
of grind. 

groondmgo (groun'dfcj), n . [< ground! + -age.] 
A tax paid for the ground or space occupied 
by a snip while in port. 

The aoyle of the ahoro and sea adjoining is uow the 
kings, and particular lords, according to their titles : in- 
somuch that It is ordinary to take toll and custom for 
anchorage groundqgt, &o. 

fijprimaw, Of ths Admiral Jurisdiction. 


ground-beetle, Calotmna enh- 
aum, is one of tliu most con- 
spicuous carnivorous species. 

To the herbivorous group lie- 
longs (lie murky ground-hectic, H or palm cnltyinonun 
which Is abundant in tho northerly pints of tho United 
NtatoB, //. penrutyloanteti* is a related species. See cut 
tinder Harpalu*. 

groundberry (ground ' bor * i ), ;»l. grottud- 

hcrrwn (-iz). Tlie wintnrgrueii or clmckerberry, 
Gaultlaria nrocnmbens. 

ground-bird (ground'bAnl), n. 1. A ground- 
Hparrow. [New Eng.] — 2. In Hlyth’s edition 
of Cuvier (1849), a general mime for any col- 
umbine, gallinaceous, grullu tonal, or struthious 
bird. 

ground-cherry (ground'chor'i), u. 1. A plant, 
Prunwt (Ccrasus) Chanmrcrasus, with smooth 
shilling leaves and spherical acid fruit, some- 
times found in gardeus budded on the common 
cherry. Bee cherry*, 1. — 2. An American plant 
of the genus Phynahs. 

ground-dfitUS (ground'sis'tiiH), u. Roe cistus. 

ground-cloth (ground'kldth), n. Theat ., a paint- 
ed cloth laid on the stage to represent grass, 
gravel walks, etc. 

ground-cuckoo (ground' kuk'd), n. 1. An old- 
world cuckoo of the subfamily Cvntrouodtnw ; a 
spur-heeled cuckoo. — 2. A new-world cuckoo 
of the genus Geococcyx or subfamily SauroHtc- 
rintr. The ground-cuckoo of the United States is G. 
califomianu *. Also called ehajHirral-evek, road-runner, 
ana paienno. Hoc out under efutparral-oock. A similar 
but smaller Mexican apociea is Q. ajfini*. 

ground-dove (ground'duv), tt. A dove or pi- 
geon of notably terrestrial habits, (a) A pigeon 
of the genus Genpelia. (ft) A pigeon of the subfamily 
Gourmet. Also called gruumt pigeon, (e) Especially, in 
the L’niteil states, Chawtrjxlui or Coluwbigauina poem- 
rina, the dwarf ground-dove It is one of the smallest 
birds of Its kind, being only 6j to 7 inches long, and 10 or 
11 in extent uf wings. It lins short broad wings and tail 
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Dwarf Ground -dove ( Chmmmpelt k or C*iumHf*Htne patter (mi). 

(the latter being nearly even and of 12 feathers); naked 
tarsi, no Iridescence on head or neck, and blue-black spots 
on tne wings, the male being varied with graylih ofiveL 
bluish and purplish-red tints, and having the wings lined 
with orange-brown or chestnut The color of the female 
Is chiefly grayish. This pretty bird inhabits the southern 


night wlio my husband shall lie. 

Defoe, Duncan Campbell, Int 

ground-feeder (ground'fe'dCr), n. A fish which 
fo«»<lK At. the bottom of tho water. 

Kturgeons arc yrountifeeder*. With tlielr projecting 
wedge shaped snout they stir up the soft bottom, aud by 
means of t heir sensitive lmrlieln detect shells, crustaceans, 
and small llsln**, on which they feed. 

Kncye. Brit., XXII. 611. 

ground-finch (ground'finch), n. 1. An Ameri- 
can finch of the genua Pipito. Tho towhee 
bun hug or cite wink in Hometimeg called the 
red-vyed ground-finch. Sr later. See cut under 
Ptptlo . — 2t. A bird of SwuiuHOii'B subfamily 
FringiUimv . 

ground-fir (ground'frr), v. Same ns ground- 
pine, 2. 

grOUlld-fish (ground' fish), n. A tisli which swims 
at tlie bottom of the water, and must be fished 
for there. Among ground -fish are the cod, 
bake, haddock, cusk, ling, flounder, and hali- 
but. 

ground-game (ground' 'gam), u. Hares, rabbits, 
and other rimuiug game, as distinguished from 
fljying game, as pheasants, grouse, part ridges, 

ground-gru (groiind'grti), w. [< ground* + *oru, 
tif obscuro origin.] Same as ground-tee. Imp. 
Ihct. 

ground-gudgeon (grnund'guj^ou), fi. Same as 
groundling, d («). [Local, ting.] 

grouud-holet, n. A species of speedwell, Vero- 
nica officinalis. 

grouna^«alock(gniiind'bem # lok),9i. A creep- 
ing variety of the common yew, Taxus baecata, 
found in the United States. 

ground-hog (ground 'bog), n. 1. The Ameri- 
can marmot, Arciontys monax, more commonly 
called woodchuck. See cut under Arrlomyn. — 2. 
The aardvurk or ant-eater of Africa, (hrycloro- 
]>vs capcnsis. Also called grountl-pig ami earth- 
nog. See cut under aardrark . — 3. One of the 
fat white grubs or lnrvu 1 of some beetles, oh 
the Juno-bug or tlie May-beetle. Also called 
white-grub. (Local, V. S.] — 4. A Madagascan 
insectivorous mammal of the family < Jentetida *, 
as the Cenlctcs eeaudatuH. Ground-hog day. 8ea 
woodchuck dun, umlcr woodchuck. 

ground-hold (ground'hbld), n. Naut., tackle 
for holding on to the ground; anchors collec- 
tively; also, anchorage. 

Like as a ship with droadfull stormv long tost, 
Having spent, ull her m sates ami her ground-hold. 

Sjtetuttr, F. Q., VI. Iv. 1. 

ground-hornbill (ground 'hAm f bil), ii. An Afri- 
can bird of the family Bucerolidtv, the Ilucorvus 
altysHtmeutt. 

ground-ice (ground'Is), n. Ice formed at the 
bottom of a river or other body of water, be- 
fore ice begins to appear on tho surface. Also 
called anehor-icc. 

There are certain conditions under which Ice may be 
actually formed at the bottom of a stream. . . . Tills for- 
mation of ground-ice is occasionally seen In imrts of tlie 
Thames. Huxley, Physiography, p. 162. 

grounding (groun ' ding), n. [Verbal u. of 
grmnd l, t>.] 1. The background of any de- 

sign, as in embroidery, especially when itself 
made of needlework. — 2. The act of putting 
in or preparing such a background. — 3. Alu- 
mina ana oil applied to wall-paper which is 
to be satin-fiithmed. — 4. In ccram., same as 
ground4aying.--6. In marble-working, the oper- 
ation of smootbiug tho surface of the marble 
with a succession of fine emeries. 


grounding 

Fifthly, snake-stone I* used, and th# last flnl 
• Is called the grounding (of marble ornaments). 
> 0. Byrne, Artisan's Handbc 


what 


Handbook, p. 870. 


ground-ivy (groundVvi), n. A European plant, 
Neueta Glechoma ( Glechoma hedcracca), natural 
order Labutiw , abundant in Great Britain, and 
naturalized m the United States, it has opiawlte 
crenate leaven and whorls of purple labiate flowers, which 
appear In spring It was formerly hold in much repute for 
it* supposed tonic properties, ami an herb-tea was made 
from It. See alehwf. 

ground-joint (ground' joint), u. Iu much., a 
kind of joint in which the surfaces to bo fitted 
are previously covered with line emery and oil 
in the cane of metal, or flue sand and water in 
the case of glass, and rubbed together, 
ground-joiflt (ground'joist.), «. In arch,, one 
of the joists which rest upon sleepers laid on 
the ground, or ou bricks, prop-stones, or dwarf 
walls, used in basements or ground floors, 
ground-keeper (groiiiid'kcVpf*r), n. A bird, as 
a woodcock, that lings fhe ground closely. 

These vary quick little fellows | woodcock] aro old male 
ground- keeper a. (J. Trumbull, Bird Names, p. 164. 

ground-layer (ground 'liVer), n. It* One who 
lays the groundwork or foundation. 

Ho was Uio ground-layer of the other peace. 

Stow, an. 1008. 

8. In ceram a person who lays grounds. Bee 
bossing, 1. Thu ground layers generally work with some 
form off respirator to prevent the Inhalation of the color- 
dust 
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thalloid liverworts, as MarchanUa, Also called 
dog-lichen. 

ground-lizard (ground 'liz'gwD, ». 1. The 
small Jamaican lizard Ameiva dor kalis, — 2. A 
common harmless skink of the southern United 
States. C Htgosoma laterals, it is off a chestnut odor, 
with a mack lateral band edged with white, yellowish 
belly, and bluish under the tail, of slender form, and about 
6 Inchos long. 

groundlyt (ground'll), ado. [Early mod. E. 
also groundely, growndlie; < ground 1 + -/y 8 .] 
As to the basis jor foundation ; with regard to 
fundamentals or essentials ; in principles; sol- 
idly; not superficially ; carefully. 

And the more groundiy It is searched, the preoloeer 
thyuges are found in it TyndaU, Works, p. 89. 

A man gnntmdli $ learned. 

Aacham, The Seholamastor, p. 114. 
After ye had read and groundely pondered the eon ten tes 
of my letters than to you addressed. State Papera, L 62. 

ground-mail (ground'mal), u. Duty paid for 
the right of having a corpse interred in a 
churchyard. [Scotch.] 

"Reasonable charges ?" said the sexton; “on, there's 
yrund-nutU, and bell-siller (though the bell's broken nae 
doubt), and the klit, and my day * wark, and my bit fee, 
and some brandy and ylll to the driglo." 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxlv. 


ground-mass (ground'ui&s), n. In lithol., the 
compact or finely granular part of the rock, 
through which the more or less distinctly recog- 
nizable crystals are disseminated, and which is 
ground-laying (ground 'living), n. In ceram., sometimes called the magma or base. Examined 


'the first process iu decorating by means of 
OliaUKded color. It consists in laying a coat off boiled 
oil upon the bbiciitl, and then leveling or bossing It (see 
boatnnq, 1) ; the color Is then dusted on, and adheres to the 
oil. if it Is nooosHAi y to have a while panel or medallion, 
that li art of Um piece is covered previously with an np- 

t illnalion, called a stencil, which prevents tlio oil from ad- 
luring to the surface. Also called grounding. 

In Hue enamelling, ground -laying is the first process. 

C. T. Dana, bricks and Tiles, p. S9. 

groundless (ground'loa), a. [< ME. grountlles, 
< AB. gruntlleds , bottomless, Boundless (= D. 
gvoiidelooH as G. gr audios, bottomless, = Ieel. 
arunnlauss, boundless, = Hw. Dan. grundlds, 
baseless), < grund, bottom, ground, + -lods, 
-less.] Without ground or foundation; espe- 
cially, having no adequate cause or reason ; not 
authorized; baseless. 

How yrotnulleae that reproach Is which is cast upon them 
of lielng averau to our national worship ! Freeholder. 

My groundleaa Foam, my painful (’arcs, no more shall 
vex thee. Steele, ronwdous Lover* v. 1. 

groundlessly (ground' les-li ), adr. In a ground- 
less manner ; without odeqiuite reason or cause ; 
without authority or support. 

Their tiUo | friends of the Lilierty of the Press] ground - 
lonely Insinuated that the freedom of the Press liuil lately 
suffered, or was now threatened with some violation. 

Burke, Conduct of the Minority. 

groundlessness (ground'les-iu'H), n. The state 
or cpiulity of being groundless. 

The error will lye, not Iu the grountHeeaium of tlio dis- 
tinction, but the erroneousnesa of the application. 

Boyle, Works, V. 540. 

ground-line (ground 'lin), it. In jwntih. 1 he line 
of intersection of the horizontal anu the verti- 
cal planes of projoelion. 
groundling (ground'ling), tt. and a. [< ground fi 
+ - hug J .] I. n. 1 . That which lives upon the 
ground; a terrestrial animal. — 2. A fish which 
habitually remains ill. the bottom of the water. 
Specifically — (a) The spiny loaclL Cobitia t trout. Also 
gnmnd-lMiit, grtnnul-gutlgeon. (6) The black goby, (Jobt tu 
niger. Also gnuuleL 

3. The ring-plover , .EgtahUw hiaUcula. [Lan- 
cashire, Eng.] — 4. Formerly, a spectator who 
stood in tlio pit of a theater, which was liter- 
ally on the ground, having neither floor nor 
benelies. 

<>, It otfemls me to tin soul to hear a robustious peri- 
wig pntod fillow tear a passion to tatters, to vory rags, to 
spill tlio eais of the yruundlinga. Shut., Hamlet, ul. 2. 

6. Hence, allusively, one of the common herd; 
in the plural, the vulgar. 

For u e are luirn three stories high: no base one* 
None of your gruundlmge, master. 

Fletcht r (and another 1 *), Prophetess L 8. 
Thu charge of etiibcsclement and wholesale speculation 
in puhllr lands, of immense wealth and limitless cor- 
i upturn, acre probably harmless; they affected only the 
irroomUmgn. U. Atlanta, Albert Gallatin, p. 438. 

n.«. Of a bast' or groveling nature. [Rare.] 
but that domicile I the stocksl tor groundling rogues and 
ourtli-ktsMiiig vnrlota envy thy preferment. 

Lamb, Elia, p. 352. 

ground-liverwort (groiuid'liv^r-w(*rt), w. A 
lichen, PelUgcra mama, which grows on the 
ground and bears some resemblance fo the 


with the aid of the microscope, the ground-mass may be 
found to be entirely glassy, or It may be made up of the 
vurious products of devitrification, more or less completely 
developed according to the stage reached in this process. 

ground-mold (ground' mold), n. In civil ettgin., 
u templet or frame by which the surface of the 
ground is brought to a required form, aB in ter- 
racing or ombanking. E. H. Knight. 

ground-nest (grouna'nest), n. A nest made on 
the ground. 

The herald lark 
Left his ground-neat, high towering to descry 
The mom's approach, and greet her with his song. 

Milton, P. ii. 280. 

ground-net (ground 'net), n. A trawl-net or 
drag-net: a trammel. 

ground-niche (ground'nich), n. In arch., a 
niche whose base or seat is on a lovel with the 
ground or floor. 

groundnut (ground'nut), n. 1, The ground- 
pea tor peanut, the pod of Araehis hypogtm. 
See Araehis. 

Groundnut oil is an oxoellent edible oil, largely used aa 
a substitute for olive olL JSneye. Brit., XvIL 746. 

2. The earthnut, the tuberous root of Bunium 
flexuomm, an umbelliferous plant of Europe. 
— 3. The Apios tuberosa of the United States, a 
leguminous climber with small tuberous roots. 
- B&xnbarra groundnut, the pod of Voandseia aubter- 
runen, resembling the peanut— Dwarf groundnut, the 
dwarf ginseng, Ardtia trifolia, which has a round tuberous 
root 

ground-oakt (ground'dk), n. A sapling of oak. 
Then Robin Hood stept to a thicket of trees, 

And chose him a staff of ground oak. 

Bobin Hood and Little John (Child s Ballad* V. 218). 

ground-parrakeet (ground'par-a-kfit'), ». A 
parrakeet of the genus rosoporus or of the ge- 
nus Gcopsittaeus. 

ground-pea (ground 'pfl), ft. The peanut. 

Sportsman’ 8 Gazetteer. 

ground-pearl (ground'ptol), n. A scale-insect 
of the Bahamas, Margarodcs formioarum, living 
under ground and acquiring a calcareous shell- 
liko covering, somewhat like that of amoUusk. 
It is used for making necklaces by the natives, 
whence the name. 

ground-pig (ground'pig), n. 1 . Same as ground- 
hog, 2.-2. Same as ground-rat . 

ground-pigeon (ground'pij'gn), n. Same as 

ground-dore ( b ). 

ground-pine (grotmd'pln), ft. 1. A tufted, 
spreading herbaceous plant of the genus Jjuga 
( A . ( 'kammjritys), natural order Labiates, former- 
ly classed among the germanders, and said to 
be called pine from its resinous smell.— 2. One 
of several species of Lycoftodium , or club-moss, 
especially//, clavntum , the common dub-moss, a 
long creeping evergreen plant found in healthy 
pastures and dry woods in Great Britain and 
North America. It is also oalled running-pine and 
ground-Jtr. Another speoies is L. dendroideum, a *“* 


tree-shaped evergreen "plant, about 8 inches ] 
ing in moist woods In North America, 
ground-plan (ground'plan), n. 1. In arch., the 
representation of the divisions of a building 
at the level of the surface of the ground; 
commonly, the plan of the lowest story above 


the cellar, though this is usually raised above 
the surface of toe ground. Also groun d p lot. 
Hence— 2jkA first, general, or fundamental 
plan of anyzind. 

ground-plane (ground'plin), n. The horizon- 
tal plane of projection In perspective drawing, 
ground-plate (groundnut), n. X. In building, 
the lowest horizontal timber of a frame, which 
receives the other timbers of a wooden erec- 
tion; the groundsill.— 2. In railway sngin ., a 
bed-plate used under sleepers or ties in some 
kinds of ground. E.H. Knight.— £ An earth- 

E late or piece of metal sunk in the ground 
> form the connection “to earth* from a tel- 
egraph-wire. Gas- or water-mains are often 
made to serve as ground-plates, 
ground-plot (ground'plot), n. X. The gcound 
on which a building » placed. 

Where oanst thou find any email g roun d flat for hope 
to dwell uponT Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, U. 

2. Same as ground-plan, 1. 

Hen skiUed in architecture might do what we did not 
attempt ; they might probably form an exact gr o un d pl o t 
of this venerable edifice. Johnaon, Jour, to Weatoni Idea. 

ground-plum (ground'plum), n. A leguminous 
plant, Astragalus oaryocarpus, found in the up- 
per valley of the Mississippi. Its thick corky 
l>ods resemble a plum in simp! and size, 
ground-rat (ground'rat), n. An African rodent 
of the genus Aulacodus, A. swinderianus. Also 
called ground-pig. See cut under Aulacodus. 
gromfeiilt (ground 'rent), ». The rent at 
which land is let for building purposes, it Is a 
oommon practice of ownera of land In large dries who 
wish a permanent fixed Income without care of buildings 
and frequent changes of tenants to let vacant land on long 


lease* with covenants for renewal, and with stlpulati 
that the lessee shall build, and mayremove the building 


ie lessee shall build, and may remove the 1 

before thoend of the termgar shall allow the lessor to take 
it at an appralsaL ^ 

In country house* at a distance from any great town, 
whore there Is plenty of ground to choose npon^ theprutmd- 
rent is scarce any thing. 

Adam Smith, Wealth off Nation* v. 2. 

ground-robin (ground'rob'in), n. Borne as chs- 
wink. 

ground-roller (ground'r6 # 16r), n. One of the 
BrachyptcracHnce, a group of rollers of the fam- 
ily Coradidas, peculiar to Madagascar: so oalled 
from their terrestrial habits, 
ground-roomt (ground 'rfira), n. A room on the 
ground floor. Nares . 

The innkeeper Introduced him Into a ground room, ex- 
pressing a great deale of joy in so luckily meeting with 
ms oldfriend. Groat Britane Honyoomba (1712X MS. 

ground-rope (gronnd'rdp), n. The rope along 
the bottom or a trawl-net. 
ground-scraper (ground 'skr&'pfcr). ». The 
South African ground-thrush, Gcocickla Utstt- 
sirupa, formerly called Turdus strepitans . Sir 
Andrew Smith . 

ground-scratcher (ground 'skrach'ta), n. In 
Blyth’s system (1849), spec! 1 ! ally, one of the 
Kasorcs or gallinaceous birds, 
ground-sea (ground's^), n. A swell of the sea 
occurring in a calm, and with no other indica- 
tion of a previous gale. The sea rises In huge billows 
and dashes against the shore with a load roaring. The 
swell is probably due to the galea called " northers, which 
suddenly rise and rage from off the oapes of Virginia round 
to the Gulf of Mexico; it la also doubtless sometimes 
caused by distant earthquakes. 
groundsel 1 (ground' sel), ft. [Formerly also 
groundsweU, groundeswell; Be. dial, grundic- 
swally, grundieswallow, and even grinningswal- 
low; early mod. E. also groneswell, grcnsswsl 
(Levins, J570); < ME. grundeswilie, grunds- 
swulie, < AB. grundeswelge, -swelige, -swyligs , 
appar. meaning ‘ ground -swallower/ alluding 
to its abundant growth, as If < grund, ground! 
+ swclgan, swallow, but really a perversion of 
earlier gundeswilge, in earliest form gundm 
swelgae , lit. ‘pus-swallower,’ < gund, pus, + 
swclgan, swallow: see ground 1 and swallow 1 .'] 
The Scnecio vulgaris , an annual European weed 
belonging to the Composites, adventitious in the 
northeastern United Btates. It Is emollient sad 
slightly acrid, and la used as a domesrio remedy for vari- 
ous ailments. The name la sometimes applied generally 
to speoies of the genus Seneeio. 
groundsel 3 , n. See groundsill. 
groundsel-tree (ground'sel-tri), n. The Bao- 
charis haUmtyolia, a maritime shrub of the 
United States, a composite with leaves some- 
what resembling those of the groundsel. It is 
sometimes cultivated for ornament. Bee cut 
under Baecharis. 

ground-shark (ground'shftrk), n. The sleeper- 
shark or jiniiTy^stek, Somniosus microeephalus. 
groundsill, groundsel 8 (ground'sil, -sel), n. 
[Early mod. E. also gronndsyU, grunsel, grown - 
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< gn + Mil.] 1. The timber it>M.»Uo b«m found me 
j which lies next to the ground; 
the ground-plate; the sill. 

They first viktoratned tea yro«md«4tti they beat# downe 
the walls* tbv vnfloored mo tofte*tAey vntiled It and 
‘ nwlbi ' 


pulled down* L, _____ 

1 Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poeei* p. 186. 

Will /a bond ob rotten battlement! 

OondiftlrffMiMWif 

JTiMffto* and Rowley, World Toet at Tennis. 
In bit own tempi* on the gruneel edge, 

Where be fell nai, and shamed his worshippers. 

Milton, P.T, t 460 

I sair him then with hog* tempestuous sway 
He dasht and broke 'em on the grundeil edge. 

AddimnCMwM, UL 

3. In mining, the bottom piece of a wooden 
gallerr-frame. 

grotmd-filoth (ground'sldth), a. An extinct 
terrestrial edentate mammal of a group repre- 
sented by the megatherium and its allies, from 
some member of which the modern arboreal 
sloths are supposed to be descended ; one of the 
family MegatherUda in a broad sense. 

gZWind-lllllCg (ground'slOe), n. See sluice, 

grotmd-anake (ffroiwd'snfik), n, 1. A worm- 
snake ; any small serpent of the genus Carpko- 
phiops , a few inches long, as C. amcenus , C, per- 
mit, or C, Mena, [U. 8.] — fl. A snake of the 
family Coronellidm , Coronella australis, [Aus- 
tralia.] 

groundeopt, grotmdsopet, ». [Early mod. E. 
groundesoppe, < ME. jjrowndesope, grundsojte, 
< AS. grundiopa (= D. grondsop , grondsap = 
MHG. gruntsophe , G. grundsuppe), dregs, lees, 
grounds, < grand , grouud, + *topo, *soppa, sop : 
see ground 1 and sop , a.] Dregs ; lees ; grounds. 
Palsgrave, 

ground-sparrow (groifad' spar'd), n. Aground- 
oird; one of several small grayish and spotted 
or streaked sparrows which nest on and usually 
keep near the ground, as the savanna-sparrow 
and the grass-finch, bay-winged bunting, or ves- 
per-bird. [New Eng.] 

groundHunurrel (grouud'skwur'el), a. 1. A 
terrestrial squirrel-like rodent, as one of the 
genera Sjwrmophilus and Tanias: especially 
applied in the United States to species of the 
latter genus, as Tamias striatus , the hackee or 
chipmunk. In the United State* where there are more 
klndt of ground-squirrel than in any other part of the 
world, those of the genus SpermophUus are mostly called 
gophers, by confusion with the entirely different animals 
of the genera Geomyt and Thomomyt. See chipmunk, 
Cipher, and spermophtte. 

2. An African squirrel of the genus Xerus. 
Selater. 

ground-starling (ground 'star' ling), n. An 
American meadow-lark: a bird of the family 
Jcterida and subfamily BtumelUna, as Stumella 
magna or TYupiahs mnitaris, 

gronnd-strake (ground'str&k), n. Same as gar- 
board-strake. 

gronndswellt,*’. An obsolete variant of ground- 
sel 1 , 

ground-swell (ground Wei), n, A broad, deep 
swell or rolling of the sea, occasioned by a dis- 
tant Btorm or heavy gale, and sometimes also 
by distant seismic disturbances: sometimes 
used figuratively of a rolling surface of coun- 
try, and also of a rising wave of sound or of 
emotion. 

GroundsweUs an rapidly transmitted through the wa- 
ter, aoraetlmee to great distance* and even In direct op- 
position to the wind, until they break agalnat a shore, or 
gradually subside in consequence of the friction of the 
water. Brandt and Cue. 

The vessel leaned over from the damp night-breea* and 
tolled with the heavy ground-ewell. 

Jt H, Dana, Jr,, Before the Mast, p. 4. 

ground-table (ground'tfi'bl), n. In arch., same 
as earth-table, 

ground-tackle (ground 'tak'l), n. Xaut, a 
general term for the anchors, cables, warps, 
springs, etc., used for securing a vessel at 
anchor. 

ground-thrush (grotmd'thrush), n, 1. A bird 
of the genus Cinelosoma.—2. A thrush of the 
genus GeodcMa. No American thrushes fcavo been 
placed in this genus, except by Seebohm, who refers to It 
the varied thrush or Oregon robin, as G.ncevia; the Alas- 
kan grouud-thrush, a bird usually called Turdut ncesius 
or Heeperocichla mania; and a Mexican form, the Turdut 
pintado of Selater. A few of the ground-thrushes pre- 
sent the anomaly of 14 tail-feathers, as G. wtria, form- 
ing with most authors the type of another genus, Oreo- 
e f ne l s. Other differences among the species have also been 
reoognlsed as generic, whence the names Zodthera, Tur- 



Siberia, China, Japan, and southward 


atraisltr In Europe. Nearly 
related to this are G. hanoii andOAer^Mdij respectively 
the Formosan and the Javan ground-thrush. 0.<taum* l the 
Daama thrush of Latham, Is found in the Himalayas and 
southward in India ; Q. lunulata is South Australian : 0. 
heUui is North Australian; G.maerorhynehm Is Tasmanian 5 
G. n ilgirismit is confined to the mountains of southwestern 
India: G, papueneit Inhabits New Guinea; G. imbricata 
la Ceylonese ; G. tnoUiseima and G . dimoni are Himalayan 
and Indian. G . monticola, G. marginata, and G. anar o- 
medet form a group of saw-hilled gruund-thrushes(ffod/As. 
ra) of the Himalayas, India, Java, etc. Among African 
forms are G. princci of Guinea, G. eompeamta of the Ga- 
boon (type of Chamastyla*), G. bivittmta of the Gold Coast, 
G. gurneyi and G. guttata of Natal, G. croteleyi of the 
Cameroon* and G, piagii of the Uganda country. The 
Abyssinian ground-thrush is G. nWsiii, which with the 
South African G. litsitstrupa (formerly called Turdut 
etrepitane) represents a division of the genus called Poo* 
phoeiehla. The Macassar grouud-thruah Is G, erythronota 
of Celebes. G. interpret, figured by Temminck in 1828 as 
Turdut interpret, Is supjiosed to be the type of Geodehla; 
it is found in Java, Sumatra, and tombok. The spotted 
ground-thrush Is 0. epiloptera of Ceylon ; G peroni in- 
habits Timor. G. eyanotut is the white throated ground- 
thrush of central and southern India. G. citrina la a bird 
long known m the orange-headed thrush (Latham), in- 
habiting the Himalayas from NepAl to Assam, anil mi- 
grating southward in India, and even to Ceylon. G. ru- 
oteula Is confined to Java; G. anda mentis inhabits the 
Andaman Islands; G. albof/ularm, the Nloohars; G. inno • 
tala is the Malay ground-thruidi ; G. wardi Is the pied 
gronnd-thrush of India (typo of Turdulus). G. ninrica is 
a species known to the early writers as the white-browed 
thrush (1'urdus tibiricut or V. auroreus), of wide distri- 
bution in Asia and neigh taring islands. An Isolated 
form Is Klttllts's ground-thrush, G frrrettrit, of the Bonin 
islands, forming the type of the genus Viehlopasttr. 

3. pi. The old-world aut-thrushes; the pittas 
or Pittidat. 

gronndwallt, n, [< ME. groundwaUe , ground r- 
watte^grundwaUe , grundwal , < AS. grundweal 
(ss MHG. gruntwal *= 8w. grundval 3= Dan. 
grundvold ), a foundation, < grand, ground, + 
weatt, wall.] A wall as foundation ; a founda- 
tion. 

Bot for-thl that na were rosy stand, 

Wltouten grundwalle to ta tostand. 

MS. CoU. Vetpat., A. ill. f 8. (UaUiwcU.) 

groundwayi (ground'waz), n. pi. In ship- 
building, a substantial foundation of wood or 
stone for the blocks on which a vessel is built. 

ground-wheel (ground'hwel ), ft. An v wheel in 
a harvester, grain-drill, or ot her machine that, 
while it assists to support the machine, imparts 
motion to the other parts of the machine, as to 
the cutters, feeders, etc. 
groundwork (ground 'w^rk), n. That which 
forms the foundation of something; the foun- 
dation or basis; the fundamental part, princi- 
ple, or motive: used of both material and im- 
material things. 

Behold, how tottering are your hlgh-bnllt stories 
Of earth ; whereon you trust the ground-work of your 
glories. Quartet, Emblem* 1. 9. 

The morals ia the first business of the poet, as being the 
groundwork of hla instruction. Ihryden. 

Treacle and sugar are the groundwork of the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of sweet-stuff : hard bake, almond toffy, 
black ball* etc. 

Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor, I. 216. 

group 1 (grttp), ft. [rx D. grorp = G. Dan. gruppe 
= 8w. grupp, < P. groupe, < It. gruppo, ffroppo, 
a knot, heap, group, bag (of money), ss Sp. gru- 
po , gorupo , a knot, cluster, group; prob. an- 
other form of the word which atqiears in F. 
croupe , the croup or crupper of a horse, orig. a 
4 bunch, 1 9 from the LG. or Seand. form of E. crop, 
the top of a plant, etc. : see crop and croup*,] 

1. An assemblage of persons or things ; a num- 
ber of persons or things gathered together with 
or without regular interconnection or arrange- 
ment ; a cluster. 

In groupe they stream’d away. 

Tennymm, Prince** Conclusion. 

We may consider as a group those molecules which at 
a given instant lie within a given region of space. 

U . W. Watson, Kinetic Theory of Case* Int, p. vl. 

The Arab kindred group or hayy, as we know 1* was a 
political and social unity, so far as there wss any unity lu 
that very loosely organised state of eoclety. 

lr . JL Smith, Kinship and Marriag* p. 36. 

It Is Impossible thoroughly to grasp the meaning of any 
group of faot* in any department of study, until we have 
duly oompared them with allied groupe of facta. 

J. Fitkt, Amer. Pol. Idea* p. 0. 

2. Iu the fine arts, an assemblage of figures 
which have sorao relation to one another and 
to the general design ; a combination of several 
figures forming a harmonious whole. 

The famona group of figures which represent the two 
brothers binding Diroe to the horns of a mad bull. 

Addison. 

We would particularly draw attention totho group which 
wm formerly thought to represent Eurytion and Deida- 
mei* but ia now identified with the group of a Centaur 
carrying off a virgin described by Pauaaniaa. 

Q, T, Newton, Art and Archaeol., p. 862. 


group 

8. In scientific classifications, a number of in- 
dividual things or persons related in some deft- m 
nite or olassifioatoiy way. * 

The progress of science la the successive ascertainment 
of invariant* the exact quantitative determination of 
groups. Every dearly defined phenomenon, every law of 
phenomen* ia the establishment of an Invariant group. 

G. U. Lewes, Prob*. of Life and Mind, II. u. 1 107. 

The fact lately placed beyond all doubt by KOnlg and 
Dleterioi, that those that are bom color-blind fall natu- 
rally Into two great groups, the red and green bllud. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. Sll. 

Specifically — (a) In rod., any aaaemblage or olassiflcato- 
ry division of animals talow the kingdom and above the 
•pedes; generally said of intermediate or not regularly 
recognised division* or by way of non-committal to the 
exact taxonomic valuo of the division thus indicated, (b) 
In geol., a division in the geological sequence or daaalfi- 
cstlon of the stratified fosslliferous rooks Inferior in valuo 
to a system or aerie* See eystnn. 

4. In fftturfo; (a) A short rapid figure or divi- 
sion, especially wheu sung to a single sellable. 
(6) A section of an orchestra, comprising the 
instruments of the same class: as, the wood-wind 
group, — 6. In math „ a set of substitutions (or 
other operations) such that every product of 
operations of the set itself belongs to the set; a 
system of conjugate substitutions; a set of per- 
mutations resulting from performing all the 
substitutions of a conjugate system upon a 
series of elements ; a set of functions produced 
by the n operations of a group of operations 
from it independent functions, called the fun- 
damental Bystem of the group. The order or de- 
gree of a group la the number of substitutions it contains; 
IU index to this nnmber divided into the whole number 
of permutation! of the element! of the substitutions.— 
Abelian group, in math., an orthogonal group whose 
substitutions transform the function 

?a«Va-*a*a> 

into Itself, except for a constant factor. — Alternating 
group, a group of alternating numbers.— Anttp©te§t$«l 
group, In math., a group each of whoso substitutions to 
formed from a given group of substitution* * 1 , *6 % % 
etc., m follows : Beginning with any one of these substi- 
tution* t, we find a cycle of auliatitutioua e a , Ia, etc., 
auoh that 


and then eaoh of the cyclic substitutions (* fi. y, etc.) la 
a substitution of the antipotential group.— AlSOOlate 
group* In math., groups of associate substitutions.— 
Cambrian group, see Cambrian.— Chemung group, 
the name given by the geologists of the New York sur- 
vey to certirin rooks of Devonian age largely developed 
in Chemung county ami other southern counties of New 
York, and further south through the Appalaclilsn region. 
They are chiefly sandstones and coarse shale* and the 
series has a thickness of from 1,000 to J.600 feet In New 
York, and a still greater in Pennsylvania.— Cincinnati 
group, flee Hudson Hio&r group.— Clinton group, the 
name given by the New York geologist* to thatpart of the 
Upper Silurian aeries which Ilea between the Medina sand- 
stone and the Niagara group. The rock to chiefly an ar- 
glllaoeona sandstone, much of which to quite hard, and di- 
vided into layers having a peculiar wavy or knobby surface. 
The name to given with reference to the town of rlintoii in 
Oneida county, N ew York. This group Is of special Interest 
from the occurrence fiUt of Important dcnoMlt* of iron ore. 
flee Clinton ore, under me.— Commutative group* In 
math., two groups such that the product of two substitu- 
tions belonging to one and the other to independent of the 
order of the factors.— Composite group, in w*a<A., one 
which contains a self -con Jugate subgroup other than the 
group Itself and unity.- Congruence group of the 
yth degre* iu math., one which consists of all aubaUtu- 


tfo*ia(ttM + 0)/(y«-f-/iX where aft— 0Y«r], and where *6, 
y, 4 are whole numbers, satisfying congruences to the 
modulus q. Continuous group, in math . : (a) A group 
of substitutions Infinite In numlier and continuously con 
tiected. (b) A group of Inflnltely many but discrete opera- 
tion* among which infinitely small transformations occur. 
— Cremona group, in math., a group of Cremona substi- 
tution*— Cretaceous group, flee cretaceous — Oydlo 
group, in math., a group composed of iterations of a 
Single operation. — Dlnsdral group, In math., a group of 
rotations In three-dimensional S|Mou by which a regular 
polygon is brought to coincidence with its former position. 
— Discontinuous group. In math., a group of substi- 
tutions not continuously connected.— Double pyramid 
group, in math., same as dihedral group.— Exchange- 
able group* In math., same as commutative ttrovpt .- - He- 
tended group, In math., a group of rotations extended 
by the addition of operations of perversion.- Finite 
group, in math., s group the number of whose substitu- 
tions to finite.- Forest-nod group. Hou/urext.- Fuch- 
sias. group, In math., a group of linear (nnaformationa 


of a quantity * 


B a* + b 
C! + <f* 


by which a certain circle In theplane of Imaginary quantity 
la transformed into Itself.— Group of an equation, in 
math. Heueyuo/wM.— Group of 4r dimensions, iii math.. 
a group whose elementahave each k indices, or are arranged 
In a matrix of k dimension*— Hamilton group, In geol., 
a division of the Devonian aerie* as established by the 
New York geological survey. Itsgeologlcal position is be- 
tween the Marcellas and tne Geneaeo shale, and It extends 
south and west from New York over an extensive area. 
Shale* and flagatones are its characteristic petrographic 
feature, and the quarries In this formation are of vidue 
and importance. — Harlech group, In ting, geol., the 
lowest al vision of the Primordial or Cerabro-flUuruui serif* 
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made up of Mudstone* slate* togglng+Uma* Ho., do* 
r doped to greet thlcfcne s* mm ooot&rilng Psursuhirids* 
LingulsUo, and other forma charaetertatie of the primor- 
dial fauna of flamwde.— Hudson Bdrar group, to pad., 
a diridon of the Lower Silurian eerie* as instituted by the 
New York geological surrey. The roeke of this aeries are 
shales In Hew York, but become calcareous to the west It 
la an Important group, rich In fossil remain* and espe- 
cially well developed In the vicinity of Cincinnati. Some 
parts of the Hudson Hirer shales contain a huge amount of 
bituminous or combustible matter. The term Cincinnati 



groat 

at wmtem North Aothm. Aim ) aOM Nrnm mtnt 

stt&s^jisssgzsSxst 


Rod Grouper {Jf/Anj fketmt merit). 

due. oommonly called eobriUo. B. drummond-hayi, of the 
Gulf coast, Is known as kind and john-paw. “ 


eaoli of which a fundamental sphere Is transformed into 
itself. - Ioosahedral group, in math., the group of rota- 
tions by which an icosahedron Is brought to coincide with 
Itself ; the group of flo evon permutations of ft things.— In- 
finite group, in math., a group consisting of an infinity of 
different sulwlitutlons. — jsomorphous groups, in math. : 

(a) As usually nndcmtoodTKroupN such that the operations 

of the first correspond each to one or several operations . — --- 

of the other, so that a product of operations in the one grouping (grOping), n. Tho act, process, or 
corresponds to the product of the corresponding opera- result of arranging in a group; relative ar- 

or of figures in 

suligroup* so that a substitution of a suligroup In the one 
in be no oc ‘ 


Is known as kind and john-pow. Also spelled 

grouper. 

When taken from the water, the grouper is remarkably 
tenacious of Ilf* and will live several hours. 

Quoted In Stand. Nat. Hitt., III. 224. 
Same as hamlet*. 



painting, persons on a stage or in a dance, in- 
cidents i: 


Dusky Grouse {Canac* or Defutragapus ekernrus). 


in a story, etc. 

Logie In lta widest sense is grouping. The laws of 


grouping are the general tendencies of things and the gen- 
eral tendencies of tb 


> coordinated to one of the other that products 

shall correspond to products. Laramie group, in gecl., 
a division of the Cretaceous, ns developed in the Hooky 
Mountain region, of Importance on account of Its thick- 
ness and because It contains a considerable quantity of 
lignite: henec also called the Lignitie group, "it is allied 
to the Cretaoeous In its dinosaurs, anu to the Tertiary in 
Its fossil plant* and is thus intermediate in Its life be- 
tween the Cretaceous and the Tertiary.” (Dana.)— Linear 
group, it) math., n group of substitutions each of which 
replaces tho element ax, j *. », «tr . by at n,£, c tc where £, 

( are linear functions of x, y, z.— Metacydlc group, 
n math., a groupof permutations given by advancing the v „ 

element in tlie place o to tho place — c jH- * (mod »).— gTOUp-Sprlllg (grop spring), n. 

Octahedral group. In math., the group of 24 rotations for cars formed of a nest of springs acting as 
hy which tho ootahedronjs brought back iiitotwincidonce one; called two-, three-, or four-group faring , 
with its position at startlug; tho group of 24 permuta- l . ftl . r , w a:, lfr + + t, Q „ 11Tn i ' ft,- -'1* r 
tliiin Of 4 things. Portage group, in gtol., a portion of coming to the number m tlie nest, 
the Devonian series, so canimly the geologists of the New gTOUBO (grous), tl. [Formerly also growse (18th 
York survey heouiinu largely developed near Portage in century), grouss (HJ68 ), grows (1531); possibly 


Q. U. Lsios*^roba of life and Mind, 1. 1 1 66. 

Rock* Inlot* wall* and towers come out In new and 
varied grouping* but there is still no one prominent ob- 
ject B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 226. 

We cannot safely content ourselves with fanciful group- 
ing or imaginary drawing of character and situation. 

Stuhb* Medieval and Alodorn Hist, p. 47. 


largest of the American tetrao- 
ooclc, the male attaining a length 
wlnn of 80 Inches. It is chiefly 
i bolt— pinnated grass, the 
vpido or Tyinpantiehua amcriea- 


tatted grouse. It Is the Isl 
ninee excepting the sage-ooek, 
of 2 feet and an extent of win 
found In the coniferous bol 

prairie-hen, Cupidonia cupido _ 

nut: so called from the wtnglets on each side of the nook 
Bee prairie-hen, nnd out under Cupidonia.— Buffed 
grouse, Bonam umbclla . Also called rufed htath-ooek 


A spiral spring ES& 


that Stoic. Tho Portage and (Chemung groups together 
make up the Chemung period of Dana. Tlie rocks of tills 
period are chlutly sandstones and shale* and ooutain re- 
mains of seaweeds and of many laud-plant* os well as of 
marluo animal* especially of lameUIhratiuhs and brnohlo- 

d a— Potential group, In math., same os antijtoten- 
yrmtp, except that 

‘-rWV' oto - 

Primitive group of the nth olas* In math., one in which 
every substitution except 1 changes u letters at least— 
imtdratio group, In math., a group consisting of unity 
and threo rotations through 180“ about throe several or- 
thogonal axes. -Quaternion group, in math., a sot of 

a uateroions whose products and powers are niorabera of 
tie set - Simple group, In math., one containing no self- 
conjugate suligroup.— Tetrahedral group, in math., the 

O of 12 rotations liy which a tetrahedron Is brought 
nto oolnoidonco with Its initial position ; tlie group 
of evon permutations of 4 tilings,— Transitive group, In 
math., a group by some sulistltutlon of which any element 
can be brought to any place. A group Is called doubly, 
triply, or n times transitive if any set of * * n elements 
can be brought to any places. -WenlOCk group, in peel.. 
the name of a division of the Upper Hilnrian os developed 
In Wales and the adjoining counties of England. It Is 
made up of limestones and shale* Is very rich in fossil re- 
main* especially braohiopod* gastropod* orlnoid* coral* 
and trUnbltes. In geological age it la the representative 
of the Niagara limestone and shale of American geolo- 
gists. 

group 1 (grttp)* v. [sb D. groepcrcu = 0. gruppen, 
gruppirtn = Dan. grupiwre = Sw. gruppera , < F. 
grouper, group ; from tho noun.] I, tram. To 
form into a group or into groups; arrange in a 
group or in groups ; separate into groups : com- 
monly with reference to the special mutual re- 
lation of tho things grouped, to classification, 
or to some special design or purpose, as artistic 
effect. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and disposing, or, as tho 
painters term It, in grouping such a multitude of different 
objects. Prior. 

Here the snpreme art of tho designer consists in dis- 
posing his ground and obieots Into an entire landaklp ; 
Mid grouping them ... in so easy a manner that tho 


a false sing., evolved (after tho assumed anal- 
ogy of louse, mouse, sing, of hen, mice ) from the 
prob. older though luter-appearing word gricc , 
a grouse, appar. a particular uBe of grice 3 , 
grux*, grise* (also spelled gryce), gray, after 
OF. u poulc griesche , a moorelieune, the henne 
of the Grice [ariece , ed. 1673] or mooregame” 
(Cotgrave); cr. OF. “ griesche , gray, as a stare; 
perartx griesche , the ordinary or gray partridge, 
pio griesche , the warianglo (a ravenous bird)" 
(Cotgrave), F. pie-gritwhc, a slirike. The OF. 
griesche , gray, is appar. a var. (fern.) of gris, 
fora, grise (ML. griseus), gray: Bee grise 4.] 1. 
Tho Bcotch ptarmigan, moorhen, or red-game, 
Tetrao or Lagopus sections, a British gallinaceous 



tlon. 


observer . . . discovers no art In the oombiim- 
Bp. Hurd , Chivalry aud Romance, vili. 


fTheyl group the party In their proper places at the al- 
tar-rails. Dickon* Dombey and Son, xxxL 

BE. intrans. To fall into combination or ar- 
rangement; form a group or part of a group: 
used chiefly with reference to artistic effect. 

Balnt Nicola* with Its groat bell -tower, grout* well with 
the smaller church and smaller tower of a neighbouring 
Benedictine house. B. A. Freeman, Veu ice, p. 10. 

groups, m. and v. See groop. 
grouper (grtt'pGr), n. [Appar. an £. acoom. of 
garrupa, q. v.] A serranoid fish of the genus 
Epmepholus or Myctcropcrca. The red grouper Is 
B. mono, of a brownish color sprinkled with gray, red- 
dish below, the fins partly edged with blue. It is common 
on the southern Atlantic Mid Gulf coasts of the United 
State* attains a weight of 40 pound* and Is a good market- 
fish. The black grouper is B. ntgritus: It shares the name 
Jcwjlsh with some other specie*. It Inhabits the Gulf of 
Mexloo and extends northward to South OaroHn*,and la 
found of sou pounds weight Another grouper Is B. eqprs- 




Scotch Ptarmignn or Gttxue {Lagoytts tcoticus). 

bird with feathered feet. It is a local modifica- 
tion or insular race of tho common ptarmigan 
of Europe. Hence — 2. Some bird like the 
above ; any bird of the family Tetraonidw and 
subfamily Tetraoninw. These birds all have the feot 
and nasal fosse more or less completely feathered, being 
thus distinguished from pheasant* partridge* auafl* etc. 
There are numerous spoole* of several genera, au confined 
to the northern hemisphere. The largest is the European 
wood-grouse or oock-of-the-wood* Tetrao urogalhu. (See 
iTffjwrKtttUs.) The next in siae is the American sage-grouse 
or oock-of-th e-plain* Centroecreus urophasianm *. The 
black grouse is Lyrurus tetrico of Europe. The ruffed 


dutretes phasiandhu, and the pinnated grous* Cupidmia 
cupido ; both are known as prairie-hens. The snow-grouse 


are sundry species of ptarmigan inhabiting boreal and 
alpine region* and mostly turning pure white In win- 
ter ; such are the willow-ptarmigan, Lagopus albas, the 
rook-ptarmigan, L. rupcstri* and the Hooky Mountain 
ptarmigan, L. leueurus 

3. In the widest sense, as a collective plural, 
the grouse family, Tetraonidce. In this sense 
the word includes various partridges and re- 
lated birds, —Canada .grouse, Ctmaes or Dsndraga* 
put canadensis. Also called sprucs-grous* black grous* 
spotted grous* wood-grous* rsoodpsmidg* swmnppar* 
tridg* cedar-partridge , tpnce-partridg* heath-hen, and 
formerly dock and spotted hoath-eock{Bdicard* 1768). 
See out under Canoes.— Husky grouse, the most com- 
mon name of Conoco arDenaragapus obscunt* a tog 


dark slato oolofod iftooresl 


- - > simply . 

northern and middle portions of Its ring* and aniver- 

B Y pheasant from Pennsylvania southward. See cut 
or Bonasa. — flags-grouso, the sage-cock or cock-of- 
the-plaln* Cantroeercus urophasianu* : so called because 
characteristic of the sage-brush regions of western North 
America. See cut under Centroecreus. — Sharp-tailed 
grouse, any grouse of tho genus Pediatcete*. 
grouse (grous), v. 4.; pret. and pp. groused, ppr. 
grousing. [< grouse , «.] To nunt or snoot 
grouse. [Bare.] 

grouse-pigeon (grous'pij'on), ». A name of 
the sond-grouso or sand-pigeons of the family 
Pteroclidw. Cones. 

grouser (grou'sAr), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
temporary pile or hoavy iron-shod pole driven 
into the bottom of a stream to hold a drilling- 
or dredging-boat or other floating object in 
position. 

To overoomo the motion of the wave* and the current* 
they are provided with a submarine oontrivaneo (spud* 
grouserel which reaches to the bottom of the river. 

Binder, Mod. High Explosive* p. 820. 

grout 1 (grout), n. [< ME. grout, grow to, growtt , 
ground malt, the first infusion preparatory to 
brewing, also a kind of ale or mead, < AS. grut, 
grout (in first sense), = MD. gmuwt (as in ME.) 
=s Norw. grut, sediment, grounds; cf. MHGL 
gi'uz, GK grausa as Sw. dial, grut, sand, gravel, 
gri t : see grit 3 . The sense of MneaP is not found 
in ME., but occurs in AS. (tr. L. pollen or pol- 
lis) and in MD., and is reflected in ML. grutum, 
grudum , meal, dim. gruttellum , gruellum, gruel - 
lus (> ult. E. gruel, q. v.), the some as grutum, 
grudum , grout for brewing. Allied to AS. gry t, 
grytt, pi. grytta, grytte, coarse meal, grits: see 
grit 1 and grout?, t».j 1. Coarse meal; pollard: 
m tho plural, groats; also, porridge made of 
such meal. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

The gnmtes and peaces of the oornea remaining, by fan- 
ning in a Platter or in tho wind, away the brann* they 
boyle 8 or 4 houres witli water. 

Cap* John Smith, Work* L 127. 
We ware well received by them jsome Curdeen Ruahow- 
lnsl and they brought us a sort of grout and sour milk. 

Pocoek * Description of the East, U. L 1B0. 
As for grout. It fs sn old Danish dish : and ft Is olalmed 
as an honour to the ancient family of Leigh to osnry a 
dish of it up at the coronation. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, Ink, v. 

8. Wort when first prepared, and before it has 
begun to ferment. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

In Leicestershire, the liquor with malt infused for ale or 
beer, before It la fully boiled, is - led grout, and before 
it is tanned up In the vessel Is called work 

Keimett, quoted to HalllwelL 

3. Lees; grounds; dregs. 

dusk^thu'of? women might havlf told fortunes In them 
better than in grouts at ten. Dickon * Little Dorrtt, v. 

Bat wherefore ohoald we tarn the grout 
In i drained onpf _ 

D. 9. Rossetti, Dante at Verona. 

4f. Mud; dirt; filth. 

The toon dykes on every syd«% 

They weredepe and fuO wyd* 

Fnu off gru* no nuw myi^to iwymme. 

Richard Cost do Lio i*L 4887. 

grout 8 (grout), fi« and a. [Not found, in this 
sense, in ME. or AS., being a mod. use of 
grouti; of. grit 3 , coarse sand, etc., as related 
to grit*-, coarse meal.] I* 1. A thin coarse 


* 


Into 13 m joints of masonry and 

V-l t ~- »- 

DnOKWwKi 

AoiitBf atoMovtiUk a foot and shall thick, also 

9. A finishing or setting cost of fine stuff for 
sellings. E.H. Knight 
XL o. Hade with or constating of grout.— 
Shout wall, a foundation or ocHar-will formed of con- 
crete ana mall stones, usually between two boarda aet on 
edge, whleh are removed and raised higher aa the concrete 


front 31 (grout), v . t. [< grout*, a.] To fill up 
or form with grout, as the joints or spaces be- 
tween stones; use as grout. 

If Soman, we should aee hare foundatlona of bouldera 
bedded in concrete and Wee laid in courses, aa well aa 
ashlar facing to groutsd Insides. 

Athencsum, Jan. 81, 1888, p. 9L 
The mortar being grouted Into the Joints and between 
the two contiguous oooraea of front and common brick. 

CL T. Davit , Bricks and Tiles, p. 61. 

grout 8 (grout), v, t. [Perhaps ‘ root in the 
mud,’ < grout 1, n., 4.] To bore with the snout, 
or dig up like a hog. HdtUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
grout* (grout), a. A dialectal form of great, 
seen in composition, as in grouthead , groutnolL 
grout-ale (grout'al), n. An alcoholic drink in 
the south of England, apparently a variety of 
beer made from malt which is burned or roosted 
very brown iu an iron pot, and fermented by 
means of the barm which first rises in the keeve. 
gTOUter (grou'Wr), n. A poor person who 
drinks only tho wort of tho last runuing. See 
grout l, 2. Pegge. [Prov. Eng.] 
grouthead ( grout 'lied), n. [Also written growth- 
head; < grouts, a dial, form of great , + head.] 
A stupid fellow; a blockhead. [Prov. Eng.] 
Though sleeping one hour refreshotli his song, 

Yet trust not Hob Grouthead , for sleeping too long. 

Tusser , May's Husbandry, xxxiL 

groutheaded (grout 'hedged ), a . [< grouthead + 
-wl 3 .] l, Stupid. — 9. Stupidly noisy. [Prov. 
Eng. in both senses.] 

grouting (grouping), it. [Verbal ii. of (grout*, v.] 
In building: (a) The process of filling in or fin- 
ishing with grout. (I?) The grout thus filled in. 
groutnollt (grout'nol), n. [Also groutnot , groul- 
nowl, growtvoul, groutnold , grutnold; < grant 4, a 
dial, form of great, + noli, head.] A stupid fel- 
low; a blockhead; a grouthead. 

Qrowte-nowb, come to the king. 

Promos ami Cassandra , p. 81. (HalliweU.) 
That same dwarfe’s a pretty boy, but tho squire's a 
groutnold. , Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, II. 

[< grout 1 + -y 1 .] 1. Thick, 
as liquor. — 2. Sulky; surly; 
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Aid ha f M i nt m h l aet agravsL — , 

▼toad vwuoa, "of AthtrtUn thsThTbad made to 
bouse. 8Ktzxt 7. 

(ft) As a translation of the Hebrew word tthtl to Gen. xxL 
m wndered trm to l 8am. sxxl. 18, and in both paaetgee 
to the reriaed version tamarisk tree.]— Tbs groves Of 
Academe, the shaded walks of the Aoademy at Athena; 
nenoa any soene or course of philosophical orlearned pur- 
suits. Bee academy. 

Into this certainly not the least snugly sheltered arbour 
amongst the groves of Academe Pen now found his way. 

Thackeray, Pendens Is. 
-Byn. Woods, Park, etc. Bee /ores*, 
grow (grdv). w. Hame as gr<nm', 3. 

Grove battery. See ceil, 8. 

\ n. A grove. Davies, 


growabl* 


In town's myd center theare sprouted a groaveerop. 

Stanihurst, Ataeid, C 484. 

grovel (grov'l), r. i. ; prel. and pp. grovcletl or 
grovelled, ppr. grwcling or grovelling, [Formed 
from the adv. groveling , taken for the ppr. of a 
supposed verb, as darkle similarly from dark- 
ling, adv,] 1. To creep or crawl on the earth, 
or with the face and body bent to the ground; 
He prone, or move with the body prostrate on 
the earth; especially, to He prostrate in abject 
humility, fear, etc. 

Game on, and grovel on Uiy face. Shak., 8 Hen. VI., 1. 2, 
No coarse and blockish God of acreage 
Stands at thy gate for thou to irntvcl to. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

Man . . . grovels on the grouud as a uilsornhlo shiner, 
and stands up to declare that lie is tho channel of Divine 
inspiration. 

Leslie Stephen, Apology for Plain Hjieaklng, p. 807. 
Hence — 2. To have a tendency toward or tako 
pleasure iu low or base things; bo low, abject, 
or mean; lie morally depraved. 

Let low and earthly Souls grovel 'till they huvo work'd 
themselves six Foot deep into a Grave*. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, 1. 1. 

Let those deplore their doom, 

Whose hope still grovels in this durk sojourn. 

Beattie, Minstrel, L 
Com (Hired 

With him who grovels, self-dulmrred 
From all that lies within the bcujkj 
O f holy faith and Christian hope. 

Wordsn'orth, To Lady Fleming. 

growler, groveller (grov'l-f*r), u. One who 
grovels; a person of a base, mean, groveling 
disysisition. 

grovelingt. grovelUngt (grovM-ing), adv, 
[Dial. grubbUngs; < ME. grorehng, grorcltngc, 
and (with adv. gen. -es) grorehnges , gi'oflyngcn, 
grovet-onges, on the face, prone, prostrate, with 


The sun, I sometimes think, is a little grouty at sea, es- 
‘eeling that he wastes his beams on 


pedully at high noon, feeling 

those fruitless farrows. Lotoell, Fireside Travels, p. 108. 

At home, the agreeable companion became at onoe a 
grouty grandson. J. T, Trowbridge , Coupon Bonds, p. 804. 

grouset, V, t. [Origin obscure.] To devour 
noisily. Davies, 

Like swine under the oaks, we grouse up the akecoms, 
and snouk about for more, and eat them too. 

Bp. Sanderson, Works, 1IL 187. 

grove 1 (gr6v), n, [< ME. grove, < AB. grdf, a 
grove, a small wood (> ML. grava , gravea.gravi- 
um, a grove) ; connected perhaps with AS. grSif 
or grme, a bush (L. damns), > ME. grew, early 
mod. E. groove*, q. v. Usually derived from 
AS. grafan, E. grave 1 , dig, ** a grove being orig. 
an alley cut out in a wood,” or “a glade, or lane 
out through trees”; but neither grdf not gr&fe 
to derivable, phoneticaUy, from grafan (the de- 
rivative from grafan, in this sort, being *grdf, 
E. groove ), and there is no proof that grove ever 
had any meaning other than its present one,] 
A group of trees of indefinite extent, bnt not 
laige enough to constitute a forest; especial- 
ly, such a group considered as furnishing shade 
for avenues or walks ; a small wood free from 
underbrush. 

The hare . . . seeheth pathos to the grove. 

i nightingale, L 880. 


Grove, lytyl wode, loons. 


Owl and 

Prompt, Pam,, p. 816. 


Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums end helm; 
Others, whoee fruit, burnish'd with golden rind. 

Hung amiable. Milton, P. Lb, Iv. 848. 

The groves were God's first temples. 

Bryant, Forest Hymn. 
[In the authorised version of the Bible grove is need er- 
roneously— (a) As i translation (following the Septoaglnt 
end Vulgate) of the Hebrew word AsAcroA (pL AcfcSrlm). 
The revised version retains Atherah, inserting “or obelisk” 
to the margin. It la now commonly understood at mean- 
tag a divinity or an image of a divinity worshiped by lewd 
rttos, and es a variation to form of the name Astarte or 


prone or prostrate position. 

Qrovelynye to bis foto tliny folio. 

Alliterative Ptwms (ed. Morris), L 1110. 
Straight downe againe herselfe, In great desjrtlght. 

She groveling threw to ground. Spenser, F. Q., II. J. 46. 

groveling, grovelling (grov'i-ing), p, a, [Ppr. 
of grovel, v , ; orig. only an adverb : see grtrvel- 
ing, adv . ] X. Lying with the face downward; 
lying prone; crawling; abject. 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine ( 

Pope, Essay on Man, L SSL 

2. Mean; low; without dignity or respect. 

No grovelling Jealousy was in her heart 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, lx. 

So groveling became tho superstition of his followers 
that they drank of the water lu which he had washed, and 
treasured it as a divine elixir. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, L 67. 
■Byn. S. Abject, Low, Mean, etc. Bee abject. 

Grove's gas-battery. See battery. 

grovett, *• [< grove 1 + -et.] A little grove. 

Divers boscages and grovels upon the steep or hanging 
grounds thereof. 

Beaumont, Masque of Inner-Temple, Arg. 

grovy (gr6'vi), a. [< gnwc 1 + -yl.l Pertaining 
or relating to groves; sylvan. [Bare.] 

In the dry season these Grom dwellings are very pleas- 
ant Dumpier, Voyages, It L 46. 

grow (gro), v. ; pret grew, pp. grown, ppr. grow- 
ing. [< ME. growen (pret. grew, greu, pi. grav- 
en, greowen, pp. growen, grows), < AS. growan 
(pret. gredw, pi. gredwon, pp. grdwen), sprout, 
grow (of vegetable growth, while weaxan , E. 
wax 1 , increase, Is a general term for * in- 
crease’), m OFries. growa,groia as D. groetjen, 
grow, = OHG. gruoan, MHG. gruen, gruejen, be 
green, s Icel. groa as Sw. Dan. gro , grow. lienee 
green 1 , and perhaps goree, q. v. ; to the same ult. 
root belongs prob. grass, q. v.] I, intrans. 1 . To 
increase by a natural process of development 
or of enlargement, as a living organism or any 


of its parts; specifically, to increase by assimi- 
lation of nutriment, aa animals or plants. 

In that Cytee, a man east an brennynge Dart In wratth# 
aftir oure Lord, and the Hed smot in to the Eerthe^ and 
wax greue, and it g towed to a grot Tree. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 117. 

In his gardyn growed swloh a tree, 


On which he seyde how that hise wyves thre 

Hanged hemself for herto deapltoua. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 760. 

He (a Nasaritel . . . shall let the looks of tho hair of 
his head grow. Num. vL 6. 

My nnole Rivers talk'd how I did grow 

More than my brother : "Ay," quoth my undle Gloster, 

“ Small lierba have grace, groat weeds do grow apace." 

Shut., Rich. IlfTli. 4. 

2. To be enlarged or extended, in general ; in- 
crease; wax; as, a growing reputation ; to grow 
in grace or in beauty. 

The Day grows on ; I must no more be seen. 

Beau, and FL, Maid s Tragedy, i. 8. 

Several of the wisest among the iioblua liugnn to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people. 

Swift, Nobles and Commons, ill. 

In all things grew bis wisdom and his wealth. 

Wwiam Morris, Earthly J'aradlse, I. 316. 

Herein lay tho root of the matter ; the third England 
was not mode, bnt grew. 

X. A. Freeman, Amor. Loots., p. 178. 

3. To be changed from one slate to another; 
become; be carried or extended, us to a con- 
dition or a result : as, to grow pale ; to grow 
indifferent; to grow rich; tho wind grew to u 
tom pest. 

I > in mi what meat doth this our Ciesar feed, 

That he is grown so great Y Shnlr., J. C., L 2. 

1 rather now had ho(K) to shew you how love 

By Ills accesses grown more natural 

B. Jonson, Devil Is an Ass, il. 8. 

Four of tho commissioners gave them a meeting, which 
grew to this Issue. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 201. 

His tenantB grow rich, his servants look satisfied. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 8. 

Laws . . . left to grow obsolete, even without the ne- 
cessity of abrogation. thUmnith, Cltlsen of the World, 1. 

fin thin sense the notion of 1 Increase ’ sometimes disap- 
pears, and the change may involve actual decrease., as, to 
frrow small ; to grow less. | 

4. To become attached or conjoined by or an 
if by a proceHH of growth. 

By Heaven, 111 grow to the ground here. 

And with my sword dig up uiy grave, and fall In \ 
Unless thou grant me ! 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Malta, IL & 
There first I saw the man 1 lov'd, Valerio ; 

There was acquainted, there my soul grew* to him 
And bis to me. Fletcher, Wife fur a Montli, v. 8. 

6. Naut., to lead: aa, the chain grows out on 
the port bow— To grow OIL to gain in the estimation 
of ; become bettor appreciated by. 

Gerald's eyes were a little misty as the earth fell on the 
coffin. . . . The old man had grown on him wonderfully, 
and he missed him more than lie could have lielieved pos- 
sible. The Century , XXXVIII. 460. 

TO grow out of. (a) To issue from, as plants from tho 
■oil ; result from, as an effect from a cause. 

Those wars have grown out of commercial considera- 
tions. A. Hamilton. 

All the capitals found lu Tndla are either such as grew 
out of tho necessities of tlicfr own wooden construction, 
or were copied from bell -shaped forma 

J. Fergusson, if 1st Indian Arch., p. 174. 

(b) To pass beyond or away from In development ; leave 
behind ; give up * as, to grow out tf one's eurly beliefs or 
follies. - To grow to, to procoed or advance to ; come to; 
incline or tond to. 

Then read the names of the actors, and so grow on to a 
point Shak., M. N. D., i 2. 

To grow together, to become united by growth, as sev- 
ered jierts of fleBh or plants. -To grow up. («) To ad- 
vauce in growth , complete the natural growth , attain 
maturity. 

We grow up In vanity and folly. A ftp. Wake. 

There were the lmt file's wife, . . . and tho balllie's grown- 
up son. Dickens , Pickwick, xllx. 

We begin to be grown-up people. We cannot always 
remain In the pleasant valley of childhood. 

II. B. Stowe, Old town, p. 89L 
Ills sons grow up that bear his name, 

Homo grow to honour, some to shame. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 
(6) To take root; spring up; arise: as, a hostile feeling 
grew up in the community. -To tot the grass grow 
under one’s feet grass. 

II. trans. To cause to grow; cultivate; pro- 
duce ; raise : as, a fanner grows largo quanti- 
ties of wheat. 

This will cause him to put out of his heart all envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, and grow In the same all amity, friend- 
ship, and concord. Cranmer. 

growable (gro'a-bl), a. [< grow + -abU.] 
Capable of growing or extending! or of being 
grown or raised. [Rare.] 


f 


growan 

growan (grou'&n), *. [Also mourn; < Corn, 
i grow , gravel, or sand.] Granite. [Cornwall, 
> Eng.] 

Hard grown it granite or moorstone. Soft grouan it 
the Mine material m a lax anil aaridy state. Fryoe. 


the Mine material m a lax anil sandy state. Fryoe. 

grower (gro'dr), «. 1. One who or that which 
grows or increases. 

The quickest grower of any kind of elm. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. Qno who grows, raises, or produces ; a cul- 
tivator or producer: as, a uop-proieer; a cattlo- 
growcr. 

In 1088, Mr. Gregory King . . . estimated the average 
price of wheat, in years of moderate plenty, to be to the 
grower 3 m. ed. the bushel. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1. 1L 

The taxes on hops and saffron were the only excises 
ever In this country charged upon the grower of the thing 
taxed. & DoweU, Taxes in England, II. 78. 


The taxes on hops and saffron were the only excises 
ever In tills country charged upon the gromr of the thing 
taxed. & DoweU, Taxes in England, II. 78. 

growing (gro'ing), n. [< ME. growings; verbal 
n. of grow, t\] 1. The gradual incromont of 

auiuial or vegetable bodies; increase in bulk, 
extent, amount, value, etc. ; augmentation; en- 
largement. — 2. That, which has grown; growth. 

A more thlcke and more large growynn of heare. 

J. Udall, On 1 Cor. xh 

growing (grd'ing), p. a . Promoting or encou- 
raging growth, as of plants : as, growing wea- 
ther. 

growing-cell (gro'ing-scl), a. A glass slide for 
a microscope, designed to preserve infusoria 
and other subjects alive ana in a growing con- 
dition. it consists of a glass plate with a small reser- 
voir of water and a device for keeping up a capillary move- 
ment of the water. Also growing-slide. 

growlngly (grd'ing-li), ado. In a growing man- 
ner; increasingly. 

A growingly Important profession. 

The American, VL 00a 

growing-slide (grd' iiig-slid), ». Same as grow- 
tng-ccll . 

growl (groul), r. [Formerly also groul, and dial. 
groil; < late ME. grow fan; c f. MD. grollen , make 
a noise, rumble, murmur, grunt, croak, etc., 
also be angry, D. grollen , grumble, = G. grollen , 
rumble, also be angry, bear ill will (MHG. griil- 
lvn, scorn, jeer) ; cf. OF. grouillcr, rumble ; per- 
haps orig. imitative; cf. Gr. ypvMJ&tv, grunt, 
< ygvAAoc, a pig, < y/tv, a grunt. Cf. E. diul. 
grujffa , growl.] I. intrans. 1. To utter a deep 
guttural sound of anger or hostility, as a dog 
or a bear; hence, to emit a sharp rumbling 
sound, as the forces of nature. 

The gaunt mastiff, grouping at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to oat. 

Pope, Mors! Essays, III. 106. 

The groivlino winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates In the storm. 

Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, i. 

Hence — 2. To speak in an offendod or discon- 
tented tono; End fault; grumble: as, he growled 
at beiug disturbed. 

Determined not to witness the humiliation at his favor- 
ite city, he IPetor HtuyvesantJ . . . made a grinding re- 
treat to his bouwory. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 400. 


grown (grdn), p. a. [Pp. of grow, e.] 1. In- 
creased In growth; enlarged; swollen. 

Their solll fell over bord, in a very grown sea, so m they 
had like to have been cast away. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. SOL 
This is now ao grown a vims and has to great supports, 
that I know not whether it do not put in for the name of 
a virtue. Locke. 

2. Arrived at full growth or stature. 

It come to poos, . . . when Moees was grown, that he 
went oat onto his brethren. fix. U. 1L 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm, that’s fled, 

Hath ... no teeth for the pres ent 

SkaJt., Macbeth, Hi 4. 

Grown over, covered by a growth of anything ; over- 
grown: as, a waU grown over with ivy. 
growse 1 (grouz), V. i.\ pret, and pp. growsed , 
ppr. gr owning. [Also growse , Be. grooae, grooze , 
graze, prob. ult. < AS. *gr$sian, a supposed sec- 
ondary form (ssOHG. grUwisdn, gruison , MHG. 
griusen , grusen, be in terror, shudder, G. grau- 
sen, impers., shiver, shudder) of *grc6san, in 
comp. pp. begroren. terrified: sec grisc 1 .] To 
shiver; nave a chill. [North. Eng.] 
growse 2 ^ n. An obsolete spelling of grouse. 
growsome (grd'sum). a. [< grow + some.'] 

Tending to make things grow: as, it’s a fine 
growsome morning; it’s nice growsome weather. 

Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 

growth (groth), n. [< grow + -th, after Icel. 
grodhr, grodhi , growth.] 1. The process of 
growing; gradual natural increase, as of an 
animal or vegetable body ; specifically, the pro- grab (grub), n. [< g 
cess of developing from & germ, seed, or root an insect; especially, 
to maturity. the white-flrruo (the lm 

Tho increase of sise which constitutes growth is the re- 
sult of a process of molecular intussusception, and there- 
fore differs altogether from the process of growth by ac- 
cretion, which ... is effected purely by the extents] ad- 
dition of new matter. Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 2. 

The word "grow " as applied to stones signifies a total- 
ly different prooeM from what Is called growth in plants 
and animals. //noisy, Anat Invert, p. 2. 

It appears to be a biological law that great growth is 
not possible without high structure. 

Westminster Rev., OXXV. 800. 

2. Increase in any way, as in bulk, extent, 
number, strength, value, etc.; development; 
advancement; extension. 


aeiiM is th6 same as that of OHO. pnMs, 


s&rmen (pret. grub), dig, as AS. grafts*, SL 
graze 1, dig: see gra/oeift, intrans. l7Todte 
In or under the ground; hence, to work herd 
in any way; especially, to make laborious re- 
search; search or study closely. 


grave 1 , dig: see grave 
In or under the grotu 


Bo depe Hud grubbed and so foot 
Thro eroaoao and that at the last 


Holy Rood (JR. B. T. A.% p» §4. 


Those who knew his [Lard Temple’s! habits tracked him 
as men track a mole. It was his nature to grub under- 
ground. Macaulay, Earl of Chatham. 

2. [< grub , »., 8.] To eat; take a meal: as, it 
is time to grab. [Slang.] 

XL irons. 1. To dig; dig up hy the roots: 
frequently followed by up or out: ae, to grub 
up shrubs or weeds. 

Rulldera of iron mills, that grub up forests, 

With timber trees for shipping. 

Massinger, Guardian, !L 4. 
The very stumps of oak, especially that part which is 
dry and above ground, being well grubb’d, to many times 
worth the pains and charge, for sundry rare and hard 
worka. Evelyn, Sylva, ilL 14. 

2. [< grub, n., 3.] To supply with food; pro- 
vide with victuals. [Slang.] 


The red-nosed man [Stlggins] warn’t by no means the 
sort of person you’d like to grub by contract 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxiL 

grub (grub), w. [< grub, t\] 1. The larva of 
an insect; especially, the larva of a beetle: as, 
the white-pruo (the larva otLachnostemafusoa). 
Also grubworm. 

Follow the plough, and you shall find a white worm 
. . . that is in Norfolk, and some other counties, called 
a Grub, and la bred of the spawn or eggs af a beetle: . . . 
you will find them on excellent bolt 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, L 17. 
Tho very rooks and daws forsake the fields, 

Where neither grub, nor root nor earth-nut now 


Where neither grub, nor root nor earth-nut now 
Repays their labour more. Cowper, Task, V. 00. 

2f. A short thick man; a dwarf: in contempt. 

John Romany a short clownish grub, would bear the 
whole carcase of on ox. Care w. 

3. Something to eat; victuals; a provision of 
food (as the product of grubbing or hard work). 
[Slang.] 

tat s have a pound of sauMgos, then, that's the best 
grub for tea I know of. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 0. 

Time for grub came on : we started a fire, fried some 
fish, ate it E. Marston, Frank's Ranohe, p. 24. 

grab-ftX (grub'aks), n. Same as grubbing-hoe. 

grubber (grub'to). n. r< ME. grabbers, grub- 
hare; < grub, tt, + -srl. J 1. On© who grubs; 
hence, a hard worker, especially a close stu- 
dent. — 2. A tool for grubbing outnroots, weeds, 
etc.; an agricultural implement for clearing 
and Btirring up tho soil, with long teeth or 
tines fixed m a frame and curved so that the 
points enter the soil obliquely. Also called cul- 
tivator and scarifier. — 3. One who eats; a feed- 
er. [Slang.] 

N I’m a heavy grubber, dear boy," he said. M a polite 
kind of apology, when he had mode on end of bis meal. 

Dickens, Great Expectation* xL 

grabber? (grub'fr-i), ». [< grub + -erg.'] A 

piece of grubbing or digging. [Bare.] 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 40a 


no’s crahbeder Sundays than any other day, he has so 
much time to graotd round. U. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 12b. 

n. trans. If. To make reluctant; cause to 
grudge: used reflexively. Caxton. — 2. To ex- 
press by growling or grumbling. 

Each animal . . . fled 
Precipitate the loath’d abode of man, 

Or grout'd defiance. Cowper, Task, vt 377. 

He reach’d 

White hnuds of farewell to my sir* who growl'd 
An answer. Tennyson, Prince**, v. 

growl (groul), it. [< growl, t>.] A deep snarl- 
ing and threatening sound from the throat, ex- 
pressive of the hostility of an auimal; hence, 
the grumbling or faultfinding of an offended 
or discontented person. 

growler (grou'lflr), n. 1. One who growls. — 
2. A certain fish : same as //rsaf, 2.— 3, A four- 
wheeled cab. [Slang, Eng.] 

Who will contend that It Is pleasanter to travel In a 
growler than Inside an Improved omnibus or tram-ear? 

Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 241. 

4. A vessel, us a pitcher, jug, pail, or ean, 
brought, by a customer for boor. [Slang, U. S., 
of unknown origin.] 

growling (grouping), n. [Verbal n. of growl, 
v.] The act of uttering angry or threatening 
sounds; snarling; grumbling: as, the growling 
of thunder. 

In that year [17881 the preliminary grouting of the storm 
which was to hurst over France in a few mouths’ time wu 
already making itself heard. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XUII. 878. 

growlingly (grou'ling-li), adv. In a growling 
manner; with a growl. 


The beginnings, antiquities, and growth of the classical 
and warre-llke shipping of this Island [England]. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, To the Reader. 
The softness of his Nature gave growth to factions of 
those about him. Milton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

For the affection of young ladles Is of os rapid growth 
m Jack’s beanstalk, and reaches up to the sky In a night. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lv. 

3. That which has grown ; anything produced; 
a product. 

So forest pines th’ aspiring mountain doth* 

And self-erected towers the stately growth. 

Brooke, Universal Beauty, ilL 
Affection’s depth and wedded faith are not of the growth 
of that soil. Lamb, Artificial Comedy. 

The light and lustrous curls . . . were parch’d with 
dust; 

Or, dotted into points and hanging loos* 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

Tennyson, Morto d’Arthur. 
Growth by apposition, In bot. See apposition. 
growthead, growtnolt. Bee grouthead, grout - 
noil. 

growth-form (groth'fdrm), u. A special vege- 
tative form attained in process of growth, char- 
acteristic of a species, or oftener common to 
many species, but implying no genetic affinity. 
Bhrub, herb, and sprouting fungus are growth- 
forms. 

growthful (grdth'fftl), a. [< growth + -ful.] 
Susceptible of growth or improvement. [Bare.] 
In the subject of this biography we see how much more 
grmrthful is a lowly commencement than the most bril- 
liant beginnings, if made in borrowed exnvtie. 

Dr. J . Hamilton, In Life of Lady Colquhoun, p. 07. 

groyne 1 , «. See groin*, 3. 
groyne 2 }, «>. and n. An obsolete form of groin*. 
groset (groz'et), n. [Sc.: see grower.] A goose- 
berry. 

As pliuup and gray as onle groset. Burns, To a Louse, 
grodng-iron (grd'*ing-I # 6m), ». [< *grozing 
(origin unknown) + iron.] 1. A plumbers’ 
tool for finishing soldered joints. 

Qroting irons to assist In soldering. 

Bn eye. Brit., TV. 601 

2f. An instrument with an angular projection 
of steel, formerly used for cutting glass, 
grosser (grox'Ar), n. Same as groscr. 


within one hundred and eighty feet of low-water mark on 
the Middleaex aide of the river. 

First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 104. 

grubbing-AX (grub'ing-aks), n. Same as grub- 
bing-hoe. 

A delving toole with two teeth, wherewith the earth ia 
opened In auoh places os the plough cannot peone : acne 
call it a grubbing am. Eomenelater. 

grubbing-hoe (grub'ing-ho), n. A tool for dig- 
ging up shrubs, weeds, roots, etc.; a mattock. 


grub (grub\i\ ; pret. and pp. grubbed , ppr. grub- 
bing. [< ME. grubben , sometimes grooben, dig ; 
prob. of LG. origin ; cf. LG. freq. grubbeln, 
grope, with equiv. grabbeln (cf. E. grabble). The 


Also called grub-ax, grubbing-ax, 
grnbblet (grub'l), v. [A var. of gropple. freq. 
of grope: soe grub, e.J L intrans. To feel in 
the dark, or as a bund man; grope. 

He looked at the fish, then at the fiddle, otfil grubbMna 
in his pockets. Spectator, Ha 444. 

Be sure to mix among the thlckeat crowd ; 

There I will be. and there we cannot mis* 

Perhaps to grabble, or at least to kiss. 

Dryden, hr. of Ovid's Amour* L tv. 78. 

IX. trans. To feel of with the hands. 

Thou hoot a oolour; 

How let me roll and grabble thee ; 

Blind men say white feels smooth, and Made feds rough. 

Dryam. 

BUM** 1 (gjab'i), o. [< grub, 9., + -*».] 1. 
Hirty; unclean, ae if from grubbing. 
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good. AT. and 7th aer., IV. 616. 

9. Stunted; poor: peevish. [Prov.Eng.] — 3. 
[< grub, n., + -f i.] Infected with grafts. 

AH aUg, totaled tad badly Booted, grubby, or murrain 
hidee are called damaged, aai swat * 


C. T. Basic. tether, d, 66. 

S&Sy*)* *•! P 1 * 0™^* (“«); [Of. 
11 1 ’ ' ‘ 1 1 * \ fish, 


_ The common soulpin, a cottoid j 
Aeanihocottub emeus. of New England, 
grub-hook (grub'hfik), a. An agricultural im- 
plement, consisting of a large hook drawn by 
nones and guided by means of handles, used 
in grubbing up stones, roots, etc. 
grub-plank (grub'plangk), n. Refuse plank 
used In fastening together the parts of a lum- 
ber-raft. [U. 8 J 

grub-saw (grub's!). n. [< grub, v., 1 . + saw*.] 
A hand-saw, consisting of a notched iron blade 
with a stiff back of wood, used to cut marble 
slabs into strips for shelves, mantelpieces, etc. 

The cutting Is effected with smaller blade* called grub- 
saw. O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 86. 

grub-stake (grub'st&k), ». [< grub, «., 3, + 
Blake.] The outfit, provisions, etc., furnished 
to a prospector on condition of participating 
in the profits of any find he may make; a lay- 
out. [Mining slang, western U. B.] 
Grub-street (grub'strBt), a. and a. [The name 
of a street near Moorfiolds in London, former- 
ly much resorted to for residence by needy 
writers. It is now called Milton street.] 1. 
it. The tribe of needy or sordid authors collec- 
tively. 


6f. Henoe, figuratively, prophetic intimation; 
presentiment. * 

Now have I 

A kind of grudging of a beatlug on ns 

Beau, and FU, Honest Man's Fortune. 


XL bus#. 1. To envy; wish to deprive of 
something. 

OndeMng tbs English such a vassal, they all Joined to- 
gether, plundered the English of their snip, goods, and 
anna and turned them ashore. 

Dampier, Voyages, so. 1688. grudgingly (gruj'ing-li), adv. In a grudging 
Mankind are the wolves that I fear, manner; unwillingly ; with reluctance or dis- 

They grudge me my natural right to be free. content. 

Qowper, Scenes Favorable to Meditation (trims.). 

0 who shall grudge him Albuera’a bay a 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field? 

Scott, Don Roderick, Conclusion, at. 14. 

9 . To give or permit with reluctance; grant or 
submit to unwillingly; begrudge. 

A trow r trace) to be takon of a tyrae short, 

Sex moncth A no more,- his men for to rest : 


Every man, according as he purposeth In his heart, so 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of ueoeeaity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 8 Cor. lx. 7. 

grudgingUOM (gruj'iiig-nes), ft. The state or 
quality of grudging: begrudging disposition. 

Nothing gratae on me more than that posthumous grudg- 
itignees toward a wife. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, lxiv. 

Thatthe Grekeshiyni muntid^^rupe^t thai noght. gTUdgillgBt (gruj'ingz), n. pi. [Earlier grudge- 
Destruction uf Troy (B. E. T. s.x 1. 8874. ona, also gurgeons, gurgions; cf. OP. grugeons. 
The stable and merolfull earth, which before had opened ... 

her mouth to reoeiue his brothers blood, thinking, aud (as 
it were) grudging to support such wicked feet. 

Pur cha*, Pilgrimage, p. 33. 

For which cause presbyters must not grudge to continue 
subject unto their bishops. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity (ed. KebleX III. 106. 

The prloe I think yo now! not grudj 


the smallest or most imperfect fruit on a tree, 
OF. gruger, F. gruger , crumble, crunch. grind: 
see grudge*.] Course meal ; grouts ; the part 
of the com which remains after the fine meal 
has passed through the sieve. 

You that can deal with grudgings and coarse flour. 
r»t grudge. Fleteher and BxnoUy, Maid in the Mill. 

ffradgmeat (grnj'mgnt), «. [<sn *' ^ 


\ dims while dnns are kept aloof. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Sootoh Reviewers. 

II. a. Shabby ; paltry ; mean : said of a kind 
of writing and writers. 

I’d sooner ballads write, and Grub-street lays. Oay. 
Sepulchral Ilea our holy walls to grace, 

Aud New-Year odea and all the Grub-street race. 

Pope, Dunoiad, L 44. 

grub-time (grub'tim), n . Time to eat ; meal- 
time. [Slang.] 

grubwor m (grub'wGrm), n. Same as grub, 1. 

And gnats and grub-worms crowded on his view. 

Smart, The Hllllad. 

grucheb grucchet, v. Middle English forms of 
gruteh, grudge 1 . 

(gruj), e. ; pret. and pp. _ 
grudging. [A var. of the earlier and 
gruteh, early mod. E. also groudge , < ME. _ 
ge it, a var. oi grutehm, gruechcn , gruchen , grow 
en, groehen, murmur, complain, feel envy, < OF. 
groucier, grouehier, groucher , gruchier, grocher , 
gruger, croucier (> ML. grousaare), murmur, 
grudge, repine. Origin uncertain; perhaps 
BeancL, ef. Ioel. hrytja (pret. krutti ), murmur, 
hrutr, a murmur, Bw. dial, kruttla, murmur; or 
else of G. origin, ef. MHG. G. grunzen m E. 
grunt.] I, intrana. 1 . To be unwilling or re- 
luctant. 

1 sail noght grouche ther agiyne, 

To wlrke his wllle I am wew payed. 

York Play , p. 61 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 

Milton, Cornua, 1. 728. 

9f. To cherish ill-will; bear a grudge. 

"I grouche not," quod Gawayne, « the gree es thalre 


The 'act of " grudging: discontent. Browning , 
[Kara.] 

grue, grow 2 (grfi), t>.; pret. and up. grued, 
grewed , ppr. gruing , greycing. [Also dial, grow ; 
< ME. gruen. growen , grouen , also gryen (> E. 
dial, gry*, shiver), shudder, refi. be ui pain; ef. 
Bw. grufva , shudder, refi. be in pain or con- 
cern, as Norw. gram, grua, dread, shudder, as 
Dan. grue , intr., dread, tremble, shudder, me D. 
fjruwen , tr., abhor, execrate, 33 LG. grouwen ms 
OHG. m-gruftt, shudder, MHG. grUen, graven, 
G. granen, impers., dread, fear: see further un- 
der grisc 1 and growth , and cf. uruesime.] L in- 
tr amt. To shiver; shudder; feel horror. [North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

I would have dono Mr. Mordaunt'a bidding, ... If he 
hadna made uso of profane oathi, which ms<ta nay vey 


fleah grue. 

That orator's vice [voice] gars 


They knew the force of that dreadful curse, whoreunto 
Idolatry raaketh subject; nor is there cause why the guilty 
flutatalng the same should grudge or complain of injus- 
tice. Hooker, Socles, rally. 

Sf. To be sorry; grieve. 

But other while I gruteke sore 
1 that she dooth. 


Of some thlngee 

Qower, Conf. Amant, l 
You love him, I know It ; 

I grudg'd not at it, but am pleas'd It Is so. 

Fleteher (and Massinger T\ Lovers' Frogreas, ill 6. 
We . . . grudge In our ooncyence when we remember 
our synnea. Bp. Fisher, On the Psalms, p. 31 

4* To murmur; grumble. 

For this oynement myght have be aoeld more than for 
thre hondrld pens and be goven toporemen. and tbeigruo- 
&hiden agens nir. Wyefy, Mark xlv. 6. 

He gaa to gnueke and blamed It elite. 

Cktmoer, Frol, to Reeve's Tale, 1. 0. 
When he [William H.1 bolltWeatmlnster-Hall, he made 
that an Ooeaikm to lay a heavy Tax upon the People, who 
grudged at Readme on purpose. Baker, Chronloies, p. 84. 


They sponge upon thu blessings of s warm sun snd a 
fruitful soil, and almost gruteh the pal us of gathering in 
the bounties of the earth. 

Jt Beverley, quoted In Tyler's Amur. Lit, 1. 87. 

For not so gladsome Is that life . . . 

That one should grudge its loss for Beider's sake. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

3f. To entertain by way of grudge. 

Perish they 

That grudge one thought against your majesty 1 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., I1L 1. 

grudge 1 (&roj)» n. [< grudge 1 , »*.] 1 . Ill-will 
excited by some special cuuhc, as a personal 
injury or insult, successful rivalry, etc.; secret 
enmity; spite. • 

Among fooles there is much atryfo, disdayne, grudge , 
and debate. Baber* Book (E. K. T. &\ p. 92. 

lie ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Taeu In fair fight from gallant foe. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 28. 

Now was Uie time to be avenged on hla old enemy, to 
wreak a grudge of seventeen years. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. Unwillingness; reluctance. 

Those to whom you have 
With grudge prof err d me. 

B. Jonson, Catlllno, 11L 1. 

« Bvn. JL Animosity, Ill-will, Enmity, etc. See animosity, 
grua pe* (gruj), V. t . ; pret. and up. grudged , ppr. 
grudging. [ 8 c., also grmh ; < OF. gruger, F. 
gruger , crumble, crunch, grind Cf, grudging*.] 

1. To crumble; crunch. — 2. To squeeze; press 
down. 

_ it (gruj'ffil), a. L< grudge l 4- -/«/.] 

Grudging. 

And rayle at them with grudyr/ull discontent 

Spenser, Y. Q.. IV. vtlL 28. 

(grui'pnz), n. pi. Bee grudging* t. 
w aj' 6 r),». [<ME. gntcchere ;< grudge 
+ -w-i.f'One who grudges; a discontented 
person. 

These ben gruceheris, ful of playtites, wandrlnoe after 

„ *W .Jn<i e 18. ^.. ttld " one ; *«H,anylUnn«lD f ,artB. 

1 am convinced that no reluctant tie can be a strong one, J ■. m ’ ** uJ^dlBuSle ^ r^Anff 

and thst a cheerful alllanoe will be a for securer form of _ l0 «XliftUHt, use up, GIsaDie. LBIftng, 

connection titan any principle of subordination borne with ■Kng.J 

grudgery and discontent Burks. Wadhora ran np by toe aide of tliat first Trinity yester- 

day, and he said tliat they were aa well gruslied aa so 
many posters Indore they got to the stile. 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xlL 

ng, -yr— ^ — 

plaining, verbal n. of « 
grudge: see grw .. , 
pining; complaining. 

And sufflre mekely for his lufe with-owttene gntchynge 

If thou may. Homjole, Prose Treatises (E. E. 1?S.X p. SK i h »t you arc Inclined to gettoeflsh^ ^fittS- Mav 

srueil (KrO'el), n. In mSS*. ^ 

Bp. IKdUy, In Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 84. ley. [Lrolana.] 

Orest grudging and manio a bitter oursse followed about gruellOT, w . Bee grueler. 
the leuleng of this monlc, and much misoheefe rose there- QrU6B (gru'fiz), n. pi. [L., pi. of grua , a crane.] 
of, as after it appeared. Uolinshed, Rich. IL, an. 1881. aI1 (l other grulforxn birds regarded as 


Soott, 
a* grue. 

Nodes Ambrositmm. 

XL trans. {impers.) To pain; grieve. [North. 
Eug. and Bcoteh.] 

gruel (grtt'ol), n. [< ME. gruel, gruwel, grewel , 
grown, < OF. gruel , later gruau , coarse meal, F. 
gruau , meal, oatmeal, grits, groats, gruol, < ML. 
grutellum (later, after OF., grucllum ), dim. of 
grutum (> OF. gru, Pr. gru), meal, < A 8 . grut, 
meal, grout: see grout*?] 1. A fluid or semi- 
liquid rood, usually for infants or invalids, made 
by boiling meal or any farinueeous substance 
in water. 

Hla perseueranoe aperetlie in that Daniel salto. Prove 
vs thy seruants these 10 dayes wltlie grewell A a little wa- 
ter. Joye, Kxposlcion of Daniel, L 

Hence— 2. Any pasty moss. 

Make the gruel thick and slab. 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 

TO get or have one's gruel, to be severely punished, 
disabled, or killed. [Slang | 

He gathered in general that they expressed great in- 
dignation against some individual. "He shall have hie 
gruel,'' said one. ~ ~ '* “ “ 


* lTTV irr vnwro yruenwy, -yityv, uauuiuuug, wuui- . n An a vAmiiuu 

sef^ toringfliSculty; a finisher; a floorer. [Slang, 

pining ; complaining. J 


2. Unwillingness; reluctance. 

Graunte me boute gmmking to bane that gale malde. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X L 4748. 

8 . Envy; begrudging.— 4f. An access or par- 
oxysm of a disease, as the chill before a fever. 
From any gout’s least gnashing 
Bless the Hwereign and his touching. 

B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
So clerely was she dellaered from all grudgeyng at the 
ague. J. UaaU, On Mat vfii. 

The strongest man 

May have the grudging of an ague on him. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, ill 1. 


[Bp., bulky, large, coarse, 
ilk, th* - 


a family or group. 

grueso (gr$*4'so), 

gross, grueso , n., bulk, thickness, gross ; = E. 
gross: seo groan.] In the quicksilver-mineB of 
California, the best or first-class ore in large 
lumps, generally several inches in diameter. 

gruesome, graWBOme (gr^sum), a. [Also writ- 
ten grusome , growsome, 8 c. grouaom , grooaum 
(cf. Dan. gruaom, cruel, as OD. grouwsatm, D. 
gruwzaam = MHG. gruwesam , G. grausam, horri- 
ble, terrible, fierce, cruel) ; < grue (s= D. gruwen 
ss Dan. grue, etc.), shudder (the noun, OD. 



gromo ss Dan. gru m Norw. frruo, gru, horror, 
terror, is later, and from the 4rerb), + -some. ] 
\ Causing one to shudder ; frightfully dismal or 
depressing; horribly repulsive. 

Nature's equinoctial night- wrath is weird, grmmome, 
crashing. Kingtley, Two Yean Ago, I1L 

He (a dead duolcl was found In the holidays by the ma- 
tron, ngrewtome body 

T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Bngby, 1L 4. 
Tho dungeons of Vllleneuve made a particular impres- 
sion on me -greater than any, except those of lioches, 
* * ‘ ‘ * * 1 moat j ‘ ” 


coarse, 
. grov : 


which must surely lie the most grcuxome in Europe. 

//. Jamet, Jr., Little Tour, p. 210. 

gruesomeness, grewsomeness (gr^'sum-nes), 
9i. The quality of being gruesome or frightful. 

lle*|TcrtullianJ is often outrageously unjust in the sub- 
stance of what he says, and in manner harsh to cynicism, 
scornful to grue*omene*t ; hut in no battle tliat he fought 
was ho ever actuated by selfish interests. 

Kncyc. Brit., XXIII. 100. 

& graft, wlv. See grofl. 
gruff* (gruf), a. and n. [< D. grot, < 

, loud, blunt, grout, heavy, = LG. _ 
grab , gerob , MUG. grog, gerojt, G. grob , 
great, large, coarse, thick, rude, etc., = Sw. grof 
■= Dan . grov , big, coarse, rude. Root unknown ; 
tho OHG. gerob does not necessarily contain the 

r ifix go-, being prob. developed from grob .] 
a. Rough or stern in maimer, voice, or coim- 
tenance; surly; Severn; harsh. 

Zeno himself, the father of Stoicism, as gruff m he looked, 
might have unliuged our writer's catalogue for some very 
free thoughts Uniting, ttilleleutherus Upsiensls, 1 40. 
“ Fool > “ said tho sophist, lu an undertone 
Gruff with contempt. Kml*. Lamia, 1. 202. 

II. «. In pltar., tho coarse residue which will 
not pass through the sieve in pulverisation. 
Dunglison. 

gruff 2 (gruf ) f n. [A var. of grove, groove , in tho 
same sense. J In mining, a pit or shaft. Rich- 
ardson. 

I rode to Minedeep. with an Intention to make use of it 
[a barometer] there In one of the deepest gruff* ... I 
could ilnd. Locke, To Hoyle, in lkiylo s Works, V. 086. 

gruffly (gruf 'll), ado. In a gruff maimer. 

Geraint, . . . behind ail anolont churl, . . . 

Ask'd yet once more what meant the hubbub here? 
Who answer'd gi ujly, “Ugh! the sparrow-hawk.” 

Tennyuvu, Gorulut. 

gruffuess (gruf'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gruff. 

grafted (gruf'ted), a. [E. dial.; origin ob- 
scure.] Begrimed ; befouled. [Prov. Bug.] 
Is nbose mi yrujtctl wl* suuff. Tennytan, Village Wifo. 

grugeonst, ». pi. See grudging, a. 
gru-gru (grd'grd), 91 . 1. In South America, 
the grub of the large coleopterous insect Cu- 
landra palmaruru. It lives in the stems of palm-trees, 
and also In tho sugar-cam^ and Is regarded as a delicacy 
by the native*. Sou Calandra, 2. 

2. In the West Indies, either of two species of 
palms, Astroearyum aeulvatum and Aerovomia 
scleroearpa , the wood of which is very hard, 
heavy, and durablo, and takes u fine polish. 
Gruiagl (grtPi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Urtut (Gru-) 
+ -idar.] A family of large, long-necked, long- 
legged wading birds of the group Geranontor- 
plur or Grutformes ; the cranes. They have the hill 
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stead of reg. gram or gram, is due perhaps to 
association with the verb grumble, or with glum, 
q. v. Of. Dan. grum, cruel, atrocious, fell, m Sw. 
grym, cruel, furious, terrible, a& Norw. grum, 
proud, haughty, supercilious, colloq. splendid, 
superb.] 1 . Morose; surly; sullen; glum. 

You, while your Lovera court you, still look grum. 

Wycherley, Gentleman panel ng-Haster, EpU. 

And lastly (my brother still grum and sollenX I gave 
them a dollar to drink, and took my leave. 

Franklin, Autoblog., p. 6L 

2. Low: deep in the throat; guttural: as, a 
grum voice. 

grumble (grum'bl), v . ; pret. and pp. grumbled, 
ppr. grumbling. [With excresccut ft, as in fum- 
ble, humble, etc. (as OF. grommclcr , grumbler, 
groumeler , F. grommeler), < MD. grommclen, 
murmur, mutter, grunt, ss LG. grummeln (> 
G. dial, grummeln ), growl, mutter, as thunder; 
freq. of MD. grommen, murmur, mutter, grunt, 
D. grommen, grumble, growl, scold, =s LG. gru- 
nt en, *grummon, grumble, mutter (cf. G. dial. 
(Bav.) grumen, refl., fret oneself). The con- 
nection with drum, grim, etc., is doubtful.] L 
intrane. 1. To make a low rumbling sound; 
mutter; growl. 

The grumbling base 

In surly groans disdains tho treble grace. 

Vraehaw, Mustek’s Duel. 

Thou grumbling thunder, Join thy voice. MoUeux. 
From the old Thracian dog they learn ’d the way 
To snarl in want, and grumble o’er thdr prey. 

Pin, To Mr. Spcnco. 

2. To complain in a low, surly voice ; mur- 
mur with discontent. 


Habit, X sbon'd give thee Joy, shou'd X not, of Marriott! 

Wydurtoy, Country Idf%Tx. 

grumOM (grO'mds), a , [< NL. grumosus: see 
grumous.] Same as grumous, 2. 

grumouf (gri'mus). a. [< F. grumem m Sp. 
Pg. It grumoso, < NL. grumosus, grumous, < 
L. grumus, a little heap: see grume,"] 1. Re- 
sembling or containing grume; thick; viscid: 
clotted: as, grumoue blood. — 2. Inftot, formed 
of coarse grains, as some clustered tubercular 
roots. Aloogrumose. 

grumotumesi (gr&'mus-nes), n. The state of 
being grumous, viscid, or clotted. 

The cause may be referred either to the coagulation of 
the serum or grunumcnese of the blood. Wittnum, Surgery. 

grumph (grumf ), v. i. [A variation of grunt. 
Of. Sw. grymta, grant.} To grunt; make a 
noiso like a bow. [Scotch.] 

A grumvMn', glrnln’. snarlin' jade. 

Tarrat, Poems, p. Bt 

gpmgh ^gramf), n. [< grumph, v.] A grant. 

He drew a long sigh, or rather grumph, through his nose. 

Saxon and Gael, L 42. 

grumphie (grum'fi), n. [< grumph + dim. ~4e.] 
A bow. [Seoteh.] 

She trotted thro' them a*— 

And wha was It bat grumphie 
Asteer that night 1 

Burnt, Halloween. 

In a grumpy, sur- 


grumpily (grum'pi-li), ado. 
ly, or puff manner. 


Thou, thou, whom winds and stormy seas obey, 

Tlist through the deep gav’st grumbling lsr’el way, 
Hay to my soul, be safe. Quarlet, Emblems, 11L 1L 


equaling or exceeding the head In length compressed, 
contracted in Its continuity, with median pervious nos- 
trils ; tibiie naked for a long distance : tarsi scutdhite in 
front; toes short, with basal webbing, the hallux elevated: 
general plumage compact, without pulvlplutnes, the head 
III part naked ; the wings ample, atm usuully with enlarged 
or flowing inner fllghtrfeAthers; and the toll short, usual- 
ly of 12 broad rectriees. There are about 15 Hjicuhm, of 
various pips of the world, belonging to the genera Gru*, 
Anthropoidet, and Baleariea. Bee outs under craw, 
denwitelle , and Grut. 

« orm (grtt'i-f6nnj, a. [< NL. gruiformis , < 
.. , *M8, a crane, + forma, form.] Having the 
fork or structure of a crane ; resembling or 
related to a crane. 

Tlie Coriama is ... a low, gruiform, rapacious bird. 

Hfusyc. Brit., 111. 009. 

Gruiformes (grH-i-fAr'mSx), 9I. pi. [NL., pi. of 
grwformis : see gruiform .] A guperfamilv or 
suborder of Alcctoriaee, containing the gruiform 
as diHtinguiHhcd from the rallirorm birds, or 
the schizognathous, soliizorhinal, prmcocial, 
grallatorial birds : corresponding to the Gei'a- 
nomorphw in a strict sense, and contrasted with 
Rall\forme8. 

Gnriaa (grO-i'nS), ti. pi. [NL., < Gth 8 (Gru-) 
+ -inaf. ] 1. A subfamily of Grnidtr, including 
the typical cranes of the genus Grue. — 2f. In 
Nitzscn’s classification (1829), a snperfamily 
group embracing the cranes and their imme- 
diate allies. 

grain (grum), a. [< MG. (prom, gram, < AS. 
grom, gram, angry, wrathful : see gram 1 and 
the allied grim. The particular form grum, ta- 


lly the loom an ancient woman stood 
And grumbled o’or the web. 

William Mam h, Earthly roradise, IIL 102. 
Kgyn. 2. To complain, rejdne, croak. 

II. trams. To express or utter in a grumbling 
or complaining manner, 
grumble (gpum' hi ), u. [ < jumble, v.] 1 . The act 
of grumbling; a grumbling speech or remark. 

I am nick of this universal plcaof patrlotisra. . . . How- 
ever, tills is morely nnr grumble 

Q. If. CurtiH, Potlpliar Papers, p. 00. 

Tlic really elaborate essay on the Important man gives 
place, for the most part, to the record of Ihe hundred and 
one events, . . . most of which are small to-day. That Is 
our raalu grumble. The Academy, Oct. 27, 1888, p. 270. 

2f. A surly person. 

dome, grumbol, thou shalt mum with us. 

Dekker, Satiromastlx. 

3. pi. A grumbling, discontented mood ; a fit 
of tno spleen. [Colloq.] • 

Pity Isn't catching liko the measles, or that opposite af- 
fair, which wo all can show ~ tho grumble t. 

So Church, I. 278. 

grumbler (grum'blftr), n. 1. One who grumbles 
or murmurs ; one who complains or expresses 
discontent. 

Peace to the grumblert of an onvlous Age, 

Vapid in spleen, or brisk in frothy rage. 

Beattie, To Mr. Blscklock. 

2. A fish of the family THglidtr; a gurnard: so 
called from its making a grumbling no»e while 
struggling to disengage itself from the hook. 
Grumbletoniant ( gram-bl-to'ni-an ), n. [< grum- 
ble + -Ionian, as in Hamiltonian, Miltonian, etc.] 
In Great Britain, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, a nickname for a member of the 
Country party, as opposed to the Court party. 

Sometimes nicknamed the GrwnbUUmiant, and some- 
times honored with the appellation of the Country party. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xix. 

grumblingly (gram 'bling-li), adv. With grum- 
bling or 'discontent; in a grumbling voioe or 
manner. 

They speak good German at the Court; and in the city ; 
but tlm common and country people seemed to speak grum- 
blmtily. K Browne, Travels, p. 166. 

grume (grttm), it. [< OF. grume, a knot, bunch, 
cluster, clutter, clot, = Sp. Pg. It. grumo, < L. 
grumus, a little heap or hillock of earth. Cf . Gr. 
# tfxjpa Mipa%, a heap of stones.1 A thick, vis- 
cid fluid ; a clot, as of blood. Quiney. 
grumly (grum'li), ado. In a gram manner, 
grummel (grum'el), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form otgromwell. 

grummels (grum'els), n. pi. Grounds; dregs; 
sediment. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
grummet (grum'et), 9t. See gromet. 
gruxnmet-lront (grum'et-i'ftrn), n. See gromet- 
iron. 

grumness (gram'nes), n. The quality of being 
grum; moroseness; surliness. 


gfimptmeBB (grum'pi-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being grumpy or gruff, 
grumpish (grum'pish), a. [< grumpy + -ish 1 .] 
Surly; sullen; gruff; grumpy. 

A farmer takes Summer boarders with a grumpish pro- 
test. Sew York Tribune, Aug. 11, 1870. 

grumpy (grum 'pi), a. [Appar. extended from 
grum. Gt. frumpy, frump. \ Surly; gruff; glum. 

To-night . . . there was a special meeting of the Grumpy 
Club, In whioh everybody was to say the gayest things with 
the gravest face, and every langli carried a forfeit 

JHeraeli, Coningsby. 

Tho world, it appears, is indebted for much of Its pro- 
gress to uncomfortable and even grumpy people. 

M. C. Tyler, Hist Amer. Lit, L 124. 

She was a very grumpy stewardess, he thought 

The Atlantic, 1 . 700 . 

grumulose (grO'mil-los), a. [< L. grumulus, a 
little heap, aim. of grumus , a heap: see grume.] 
In hot., resembling clustered grains; grumous. 
grundt. 91. and v. A Middle English form of 
ground 1 . 

grundel (gran'deD, n. [A dial, form, equiv. 
to groundling.] Same as groundling, 2 (ft). 
grundy 1 (grun'di), n. [Origin obscure.] In 
metal., granulated 


g-iron, used in 


r, 19 . [VIIKIU 

al., granulated or shotted p „ 
the so-dhlled Uohatius process for making steel 
invented in 18S5, and nearly a hundred years 
earlier by John Wood. 

Grundy 2 (grun'di), a. A name (generally Mrs. 
Grundy, though Mr. Grundy is sometimes face- 
tiously used) taken as representing society at 
large, or the particular part of it concerned, in 
regard to its censorship of personal conduct: 
from the frequent question of Dame Ashfield, a 
character in Morton’s play “ Speed the Plough” 
(1798), “ What will Mrs. Grundy sayt” 
grun8elt(gran'sel),n. An old form of groundsill. 
grunstane (gran'st&n), n. A Scotch form of 
grindstone. 

grunt (grant), v. i. [< ME. grunten , gronten, 
sometimes grynten, grenten , grant, groan, m 
Dan. grynte s= Sw. grymta, grunt, =OBfG. MHG. 
G. grunsen, grant ; of. AS. ME. grunnien (rare), 
grunian, grant (verbal n. grunung, a lowing, 
bellowing) ; L. grunnirc, earlier grundire (> It. 
grugnire, grugnare ss Sp. gruftir ss Pg. grunhir 


> ult. ] 

tative Ongiui w. vu. /pvs luu uto, uiuvrar, 
ypv, the noise made by a pig (T see gry ) ; but 
the Tout, forms am>ear to be allied to grin 1 , 
q. v. See grudge. J To make a guttural noise, 
as a hog; also, to utter short or broken groans, 
as from eagerness or over-exertion. 

And thd spoken nought, bat thd gronten. as P yg ges. 

MandeciUc, Travels, p. 274. 
Nothing was haanl bat grunting and groning of people; 
as they lay on heapoa ready to dl% weHertng together in 
their ownblood. Holinshed, HIM. Scotland, an. 18M. 

Who would these fardels bsar, 

To grunt and swsat under a weuy life? 

Saak., Hamlet, UL L 

pru&t (grant), u. rat Dan. grynt; from the verb.] 
X. A deep guttural sound, as that made by a hog. 



wed, to nodding their heads, 

9. A fish of the family Hcemulonidas a a those 
of the genera ffmmukm and Orthopristis: so 
•called from the noise they make when hauled 



Black Grunt ( Hetmohm ft mm in i). 


out of the water. Also called pig-fish and growl- 
er for the same reason. Bee reamouth— White 
grant. Sane u mmwm> 

jgmnter (gnin'tir), *. [< ME. gruntaro; < 

grunt 4 -cr 1 .] 1. One that grunts, (a) A hog. 

A draggled mawkin. . . . 

That tend* her bristled gruntcrs In the sludge. 

Tsnnyeon, Princess, v. 
(6) A Ash of the family Trigiidm and genus Prionotu* : so 
called along parts of the eastern coast of the United States. 
See yrumUer, & 

2. An iron rod with a hook at the end, used by 
founders. 

jpnmtingly (grun'ting-H), ode. With grunting 
or murmuring. Imp . Viet. 

grnnting-OX (grun'tmg-oks), n. The yak, Fos- 
phmjn ft grunuTens. 

gmntle (grun'tl), v. i. [Freq. of grunt. Cf. 
disgruntle.] 1. To grunt. [Harts] 

Pensive in mud they wallow all alone, 

And snore and gruntle to each other’s moan. 

Buckingham . Rehearsal, 1. 1. 

2f. To be sulky. 

To powt, lowro, gruntle , or grow sullen. Cotgrave. 

gruntle (grun'tl), n. [Be., dim. of grunt. Cf. 
gruntle , v.] 1 . A grunting sound. — 2. A snout. 

gruntling (gTimt'ling), ft. [< grunt + -ling.] 
A young hog. 

But oome. my gruntling, when thon sit full fed, 

Forth to the nutohen stall thou must bo led. 

A Book for Boy* and Girts (1080), p. H2. (< UalliweU .) 

grunyie. gnuude (grun'yg), n. Bcoteh forms 
of groin*, 2. 

Gruoide® rgi^-oiM^-e), n. pi. [NL. f < Gru s 4 
-oidca.] A superfamily of birds, the cranes, 
rails, and their allies : a synonym of Alcctori- 
des, Faludiooke , or Geranomorphee. 

gruppettO (grttp-pet'to), n. [It., dim. of grup- 
po : see gruppo. J Samo as 

«TUPj 

must 
shake . 

GniS (grus), ft. [L., a crane.] 1. The typical 
genus of Gruidw, containing most or the spe- 
cies of cranes, of maximum size, white or gray 
in color, with crest-loss and partly denuded 
head, 12-feathered tail, flowing inner seconda- 
ries, and enlarged iuner claw. The common crane 
of Kurope Is G. einerea, to which corresponds the brown 
«rane or sand-hill crane of America, Q. canadensis or G. pro- 


PPO (grflp'p?)* n. [It. | b E. group*-, q. v.l In 
sic; (a) A group or division. (6) A trill or 
ike; a relish. 
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with seme 80 Inches of wtadpto* wmfa half of which Is 
oofled In ta excavation in the breast-bone. Sneers*#!. 
9. In astron., a southern constellation, between 
Aquarius and Pisces Australis, it is one of those 
constellations introduced by the navigators of the six- 
teenth oratory. 

gruflh (grush), V. f. A variant of grudge*. 
[Scotch.] 

gnxahie (grush'i), a. Thick ; of thriving growth. 
[Scotch.] 

QrusUn (grtJ'si-ftn), a. and n. [< Hubs. Gru- 
stiya, Georgia, 4* -an.] Same as Georgian?. 
grutt, n* A Middle English fomi of grout*. 
grata, u. Plural otgrntum . 
gratra Igruch), r. The earlier form of grudge 1, 
still iu dialectal use. 

gratcher, gratching, Samo as grudger , grudg- 
ing. 

grutten jgrut'n). Past- participle of greet*. 

gratum (grfl'tum), n. ; pi. grata (-til). [NL., < 
ML. grutum , grit: see grit i , grout*. j In pathot ., 
a small hard tubercle of the Hkin, particularly 
of the face, formed by a retention of the secre- 
tion in a sebaceous glaud. Also called milium , 
miliary tubercle, and jtenrly tubercle. 

Qraykre ( grfl-yar' ), « . [From G rtiyhres, a small 
town in the canton of Fribourg, Switzerland.] 
A kind of French and Hw isN cheese. Bee Gru- 
yere cheese , under cheese 1 . 
gry 1 (gri), v. i . A dialectal variant of grur. 
gry 2 (gri), n.; pi. grm (gri/.). [L. gry (m Plau- 
tus, where recent editions print it as Ur.), the 
least trifle, < Gr. }pv, always with precluding 
negative, ‘not a bit, not a morsel, not a sylla- 
ble 1 ; commonly explained as lit. a grunt., the 
noise made by a pig (cf. Hr, }pb’Ao lator ;p»v t- 
>oq, a pig, ypi&tv, grumble, mutter); but Hc- 
sychius ami others say that -)ph was prop, the 
dirt under the nail, and so anything utterly in- 
significant. Sc. gru , a particle, an atom, ap- 
pears to be taken from the dr.] 1. A mea- 
sure equal to one tenth of a line of a philosoph- 
ical foot. It was never in general use. 

Thu longest of oil [these horny Hiilmtanouftl was that on 
tho middle of the right hand, whan I naw him, which was 
three inches and nine gryn lung, ami one inch seven lines 
In girt. Lock r, Letter to Hoyle, June lfl, 1«7». 

2. Anything vory small or of little value. 
[Bare.] 

grydet, An obsolete spelling of gnde. 
gtyfont. n. An obsoloto spelling or griffin. 
grylle (gril), n. [NL., said to lie from grylte , 
the native name in the Swedish island of Goth- 
land.] A name of the Greenland sea-dove or 
black guillemot, Uria or Cephas grylle : made by 
Brandt in 1836 a generic name of the samo. 
Gryllldse (gril'i-de), w. pi. |NL., < f Gryllus 4 
-w«\] A family of saltatoriiil orthopterous in- 
se<*ts; the crickets. 


They are characterised by 
a Horaewliat cylindrical 
body; a large vertical 
head with elliptical eyes ; 
long thready autenme; 



o poste- 
rior triangular ana fold- 
ing like a fan ; highly de- 
veloped genital armature, 
iu the form of anal styles 
often almost as long as 
tho body . a long, cylln- 
drlc, curved (upward] ovi- 
positor; anu legs shorty 
often spinuae, and vari- 
able in characters. The 
Grullidm are widely dis- 
tributed, and some of 
them arc among the most 
plentiful of insects. Also 
called Achetidm. 

Gryllina (gri-li'na), 
* [NL., < Gryl- 

A 8U- 
salta- 


n pi. liiij.. 

lus 4 -tna.] 
pcrfiunily of 



Ghrtrlnc 

b see gry* A A genus of eriekets, as Q.db* 
tus, givlult name to the family QrylUdm: 
same as Aeheta. See out under GryUida ?. / 

grypanian (gri-p&'ni-ftn), a . [< NL. grypani- 
um(m« rm$mm) 9 a hooked beak (lUiger, 1811), 

< Gr. ypvndviov, neut. of ymmdvioQ, bent (ap- 
plied to an old man bowed by years), < ypw rdf, 
booked, curved around, as the nose, a beak, 
claws, etc.] In omith ., bent at the end. and 
there more or less hooked or toothed, or both, . 
as the beak of some birds. The ordinary denti- 
rostral beak, as of a thrush, shrike, or flycatch- 
er, is grypanian. [Karo.] 

Bill notched or aryjtanian, 1. e, with the oulmen nearly 
straight, bent at the end In nu arched curve, acuminate, 
generally incised at the sides. 

jL B. Sharpe , Cst B, Brit Museum, Iv. 1879, p. a 

gryp e 3 t, V. An obsolete sjielling of gripe*. 
grype^t, a. All obsolete variant, of grip*. 
grypo^, «. An obsolete spelling of grijx&. 
Gryphma (gri-f6'|[), N. [NL., < LL. gryphus for 
L. gryps , a grifllu : see griffin.] A genus of fossil 
oysters, of tho family Oslraidw , notable for the 
great thickness of the shell and the inequality 
of the valves, the right one being very large 
with a prominent curved umbo. 

Gryphl (grif'i), n.pl. [NL., pi. of LL. gryphus , 
a griffin : see griffin.] A so-called class of verte- 
brate animals, supposed to bo intermediate be- 
tween birds andmummals, composed of extinct 
sanrians, such as ichthyosaurs and pterodac- 
tyls, together with inouotrematous mammals, 
but having no characters by which it can be 
defined. •/. Ilag/er , 1830. 

GryphinsB (gri-iVne), n. pi. [NL., < Gryphus 
4 -i uat. \ 1 . A subfamily of American vultures : 
same as Cathiirtintv . — 2. Same as Grymnee. 
gryphite (grif'lt), m. [< Grypk(mi) 4 Ate*.] A 
fossil oyster of the genus Gryphmu 
gryphon (grif'on), W. An obsolete or archaic 
spelling of gi'iffin. 

Amid these wizard tomon bIU tho tmolianlur klng-at- 
anni, guarded by Ida wyvorna, imiphnn* unlcorni. 

The Century, XXIX. 178. 

grirphonesqne (grif'qn-esk), a. [< gryphon 4 
- 1 'sqvc.] Griftin-like. Varies. [Hare.] 

Blanche had Juat one of thoae facea that might bctcomo 
vory lovely In youth, and would yet quite Justify the sus- 
picion tlutill might become yryphimrnifue, witch-like, and 
grim. Bulwer, Caxtona xvllL 8. 

GryphOSanniS, n. See Griphosaurus. 

Grypina (gri-pl'ne), W. pi. [NL., < Gryjms 4 
-iim*. 1 A subfamily of lYochihdw ; the wedge- 
tailea humming-birds. Also Gryplnnw. 
gryposlB (gri-pd'sis), w. [NL., improp. grvpho- 
am, < Gr. yptmuoic, a hooking, crooking, < >pi>- 
novoOot, become hooked or curved, < ypwrdf, 
hooked, curved.] In tiled., a cur\'ature, espe- 
cially of the nails. Sen onychogryposis. 

GrypUfl (grip'us), n. [NL., < Gr. )pwrii<;, hooked, 
curved: see griffin.] 1. The typical genus of 
Grypinw, containing such siwcies as G.nwvius. 
Spat, 1824. — 2t. In entwn., a gemns of weevils, 
of the family Cnrculwmdie. Germar , 1817. 
grysbok (gris'bok), w. [< D. griishok, < grijs, 
gray (see grist*), 4 bok r= E. buck*.] A South 
African antelope, ('utotragus or Neotragus me- 
lanotis, of small stature and reddish-brown 
color flecked with white. It is easily captured, 
and furnishes excellent venison. 

Grygtes (gris'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. ypitytv, 
grumble, mutter.] A generic name of the 
American black-bosses. 

G-string (je'sf rin^), n. The first, string on the 
basH viol, Gie third on tho violoncello, viola, 
and guitar, and the fourth on the violin: so 
called because tuned to the tone G. 


Flclel-rricket ( Gry litis abbreviatin'), 
( Liuc Uiow& natural hlxo . ) 


Cnuw (Gr w# ckunm). 


The whooping crane. 0. a msri ct m a, is tho laigeot 

niaomooi» when adult poro-white with Mack pri- 

raartsa about 80 Jnchoo long tSm MU to rad of tall, rad 


torial orthopterous insects, in which the crick- 
ets, Grylhdw, arc combined with the Acridifltr. 

Gryllotalpa (gril-o-tal'pft), w. [NL., < L. gryl- 
lus, a cricket. 4 talpa, mole.] A genus of 
GryUidtr; the mole-crickets, it contain* *poci«i 
of large nine, robust form, and dull color, the body cylln- 
dric and hairy, and the legs short, the front pair being pe- 
culiarly enlarged and otherwise modified to servo for dig- 
ging. The species are not saltatorlal, but fossorial, ex- 
cavating long tortuous galleries under ground like motes, 
whence the name. O. vulgaris of Europe is the best- 
known species. O. hoetaHs and G. longipcnnit are two 
United States species. There are tome two doseu In all, 
found in various parts of the world. See cut under molt- 
cricket. 

Gryllus (gril'us), n. [NL., < L. gryllus, grit- 
lus, a cricket, msshqppev. A Gr. ypOMoc is 
cited, but this & found only in the sense of 'a 



Guacharo, or Oil-bird iS/ra terms tar t frosts). 





• 

gt.,gtt. Contractions used in medical prescrip- 
- tions for gutta (a drop) or auttk (drops). 
\gnachamaca («wlUhlt-mrk$), «. A very poi- 
sonous plant of Caracas belonging to the Apo- 
cynacecc, and probably Afalouetta nitida. The 
jwison appears to be a simple narcotic, very 
similar to ourari in its action. 

goacharo (gwtt'din-ro), «. [Sp.-Amer., so 
named in allusion to its harsh, croaking cry; 
< Bp. gudcharo , one who is continually moan- 
ing and crying, adj. whining (obs.), sickly, 
dropsical. According to another account, so 
called from a cavern in Venezuela, where tho 
bird was discovered.] The oil-bird, SteaUmns 
cariptmsis, a large goatsucker of tho family 
CaprimulgidcB or placed in HtmtnrnUhUU *?. it is 
one of the lancet of lu tribe, about unual to the domestic 
fowl In sis* lives In caverns, Is of nocturnal habits, and is 
valued for its oil. See Steatumie. Heo cut on preceding 
page. 

gnaco (gwft'ko), n. [Bp. -Amor., appar. of na- 
tive origin.] 1. The Mikania Guam, a climb- 
ing composite of tropical America; also, a 
medicinal substance consisting of, or an aro- 
matic bitter obtained from, tho leaves of this 
plant. Guaco is reputed to be an antidote to the poison 


resinous wood. 9. qgctnale, of ths Wsst India and Vans- 
sue] a, is an ornamental tree whiefa yields the llgnum-vitis 
of oummeree, an exceedingly hard and heavy urownlah- 
green wood, need for making pullejvfthcaveL marten, 
rulers, balls for bowling, etc. This wood haa formerly 


i formerly 


a great reputation In medicine. It also yields the gum 
guaiacum. (See dot 8.) 0. mnetem, of the West Indies 
and southern Florida, la a similar tree, and la also a source 
of lignum-vitis. See lionum-tita. 

2. [f. c.] The wood of trees of ’this genus.— 3. 

t h «;.] A resin obtained from guaiacum-wood. it 
i greenish-brown with a alight balsamic odor, and haa the 


Also, in senses 2 and 3, guaiac , guiaoum, 
guallacan . 

gu&n (gw tin), n. An American bird of the fam- 
ily Craddas and subfamily Penclopin a*, related 
to the hoc cos and ourassows. There are 7 genera 
(Aburria, ChamaQ mtee, Ortaiis (or Ortaiida), PipUe , Ps- 




Tesan Guan t Orta Hi vttuta mm rath i. { 

nelojte, Penelopina , Stegnolanna), and some 40 species. The 
Toxan guan, the only one which reaches the United States, 
Is Ortaiis vetula maeeaUi, known as the ehaekalaea. See 
■if> out under Aburria. 

guana 1 (gwS'n^), n. [Seo i Iguana.’] 1. The tu- 
borculatcd lizard, Iguana tuherculata: same as 
iguana. 

He began whittling with all Ills might, to which the 
guana waa wonderfully attentive. Ptre Labat (tarns.). 

2. Tne great New Zealand lixard, Hatteria 
punctata . 

guana 2 (gw&'nj), n. Boo tho extract. 

Lagetta doth has been Imported Into this country [Eng- 
land] under the name af guana. Ure, Diet., ill. 88. 

guanaco (gwtt-nft'kd), »#. [Mho hnanaco , hua~ 
naca; B. Amor, name.] The largest, species 


8. A fertiliser made from fishes. Be* jfbk-mo- 
nure. 

guano (gwft'nd), v. U [< guano, a.] To ma- 
nure with guano. 

guano-mixer (gwft'nfi-mik'ste). *. A device 
employed in fish-guano works for the purpose 
of thoroughly mixing the fish-scrap with min- 
eral phosphates and sulphuric acid. 
gnara 1 (gwil'rjl), n. Same as aguara* 
guara 9 (gwtt'rl ), n. [Bra*.] The scarlet ibis. 
Ibis rubra or Kudodmue ruber: taken as a ge- 
neric name of the scarlet and white ibises by 
Reichenbach, 1853. 

guarabu (gwtt-rtt'ba), n. [Bras.] One of sev- 
eral species of Jstronium, an anacardiaoeous 
genus of large trees. The wood is fine-grained 
and suitable for building and other purposes, 
guarana (gwft-rtt'nfc), n. [Bras.] A paste 
prepared from the pounded seeds of PamUnia 
soroiUs, a climbing sapindaoeous shrub of Bra- 
zil, which in the form of rolls or cakes is exten- 
sively used in that country for both food and 
medicine (it contains oaffein), and is employed 
especially in the preparation of a refreshing 
drink. Also called guarana-bread. 
guarandt, a. [< OF. guarant, gamut , warant, 
warrant: see warrant, and of. guaranty.] War- 
rant; warrantor. 

Tour Majesty. having been the author tad guarand of 
the Peace at iw. ... could with ill grace nronoee any 
thing to France beyond those terms or aomethlngMuiv- 
alent Sir W. Tempts, To the Kina Nov. 60, 1674. 

g uaranin (gwtt-rtt'nin), n . [< guarana + -in*.] 
A princigle^f guarana, similar to if not iden- 

guarantee (gar-ftn-tfi')> a. [< OF. garantS, pp. 
of guarantor , equiv. to garantir, guaranUr, war- 
rant: soe warranty v., and ef. warrantee, correl- 
ative to guarantor , after the equiv. warrantee, 
warrantor, which rest upon the verb warrant. 


Flowering Brunch of Guaco [Aft'kama Onaco). 


of serpent* and waa at one tlmo considered a remedy for 
cholera and hydrophobia. It haa alio been proposed as a 
cure for cancer. 

2. The Aristolochia maxima of tropical America, 
employed as a remedy for tho bites of serpentM. 

guacouie (gwtt'ko-nlz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
guaoonieed L ppr. auaconuting. [< guaco + -n- 
+ -foe.] To subject to the effects of guaco. 

It la stated that the Indiana of Central America, after 
having guaetmieed themselves, I. e., token guaco, catch 
with Impunity the moot dangerous snakes, which writhe 
In their hands as though touohed by a hot Iron. 

Kneye. Brit., XI. 228. 

guag (gft'ag), a. [Corn.] In mining , an old 
working. 

guaiao (gwi'ak), n. and a. I. a. Same as guaia- 
cum, 2 and 3. 

Eu a. Pertaining to or of the nature of guaia- 
cum. 

guaiade (gwl-as'ik), a. [< guaiac + -fo.] Per- 
taining to or obtainod from guaiacum: as, 
guaiactc acid, an acid* obtained from the resin 



etc. : see guaranty.] 1. A person to whom a 
guaranty is given : the correlative of guaran- 
tor. 

The guarantee Is entitlod to receive payment, first from 
the debtor, and secondly from the guarantor. 

Daniel, On Negotiable Instruments. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipula- 
tions or obligations of another performed; in 
general, one who is responsible for the perform- 
ance of some act, tho truth of some statement, 
etc. 

God, the greet guarantee tor the peace of mankind, 
where laws cannot secure It. South, Bermona. 


South, Bermona. 


of guaiacum. 
gnaudna (ffwl'iwiiii), n. [< guaiac + -iw-’.] 
Anon-nitrogenous vegetable principle obtained 

cat, o/^tropioal 

North America, Fkimlng BnnchofCMwrNMMiiirAMi. 

including 8 species. They have pinnate leave* blue 
or purple flowers, a 5-lobed capsular fruit; and very hard 


Gu&nacu ( Ancheuia h Monaco). 

of wild llama, Auchenia hnanaco, standing near- 
ly 4 feet high at the shoulder and attaining a 
length of from 7 to 8 feet. See Auchenia. 
gnanajnatite (gwft-nft-hwii'tlt), n. r< Guana- 
juato (see def.) + -ffo 2 .] A selenide of bis- 
muth occurring in masses with fibrous struc- 
ture, resembling Btibnite, found at Guanajuato 
in Mexico. Also called firemclite. 
guango (gwang'gd), n. [Native name.] The 
Ptthecolobium Satnan, a leguminous tree of 
tropical America, the pods of which are used 
for feeding cattle. 

gn&nifsrouB (gwtt-nif'§-ros),a. [< guano + 
-ferous.] Yielding guano, 
guanine (gw&'niti),*. [< guano + -in« 2 .] Asub- 
stance (GqH 5 NkO) contained in guano. It also 
forms a constituent of the liver and pancreas of mammals, 
and has been found In the scales of some fishes, as the 
bleak. It is a white amorphous powder which combines 
with acids and bases and alio with certain salt* forming 
crystalline compounds. 

guano (gwU'nd), n. [Bp. guano, huano, < Peruv. 
huanu , dung.] 1 . A fertilizing excrement found 
on many small islands in the Southern Ocean 
and on tne western coast of Africa, but chiefly 
on islands lying near the Peruvian coast. The 
Poruvhui i^uwio of commerce formcrijroame from the Chin- 

ore Pobellonde Pico, Punts de Lolmt, Huonlllos, and <Hner 
places on or near the Peruvian ooast Those islands are the 
resort of large flocks of eea-Mrd* and are chiefly composed 
of their excrement In a deoompoeed state. Guano some- 
times forms beds from 60 to 60 feet in thickness. It Is on 
excellent manure, and since 1841 has been extensively 
used for that purpose. It contains much ammonium oxa- 
late and urat* with phosphates. 


Tills was done while that Frlnoipality [Orange] was In 
the possession of the Prince of Orange, pursuant to on 
Article of the Treaty of Nlmeguen, of wmoh the King of 
England was guarantee. 

Bp. Burnet , Hist Own Time* an. 1665. 

The person on whose testimony a fact is mediately re- 
ported Is called the guarantee, or he on whoee authority 
It rests ; and the guarantee himself may be again either 
an immediate or a mediate witneaa. 

Beeer, tr. by Hamilton, Lectures on Logl* xxxili. 

3. Bame as guaranty. 

The English people have In their own hands a sufficient 
guarantee that In some points the aristocracy will conform 
to their wishes. 

Maeaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government 

guarantee (gar-$n-t8 ')> v - [Also written guar- 
anty: soe guarantee, n.] 1. To be warrant or 
surety for; secure as an effect or consequence ; 
make sure or certain; warrant. 

The Intellectual activity of the aonter intellects, how- 
ever feeble may be Its Immediate Inflneno* la the great 
force which stimulates and guarantees every advance of 
the race. Ledie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i « 17. 

The aim of Descartes wo* no doubt; to find absolutely 
ultimate truth and oertolnty, ta guaranteed by the roflto- 
tive analysis of consciousness. 

Frfteft, Introd. to Descartes's Method, p. lxxx. 

2. In law, to bind one’s self that the obligation 
of another shall be performed, or that some- 
thing affecting the right of the person in whose 
favor the guaranty is made shall be done or 


guarantee the collection of a debt Is 
to bind one’s self to pay it if It proves not oeUeotible by 
ordinary means. To guarantee any subject of a business 
transaction is to moke one's odf legally answerable for 
its being exactly aa re n roo ento d : as, the seUer / uar awH s rf 
tho quality of the goods; tho oarricr gave a bill of lading 


with the words M quantity guaranteed" (meaning that he 
stipulated to he answerable for tho quantity ■pe ol flad, 
without any further qneation or dispute as to amount), 

Public treaties made under the motion, and some of 
them gu ar antee d by the soverol^ p o w^of ^ 


tO wvHiwr) 

pledge one’s 


8* To undertake to secure to another, m 
claims, rights, or poeeessf 
self to uphold or maintain. 

By the traaMrof allianoeahi gu arant ee d tho Polish con- 
stitution la a secret article. Brougham. 

The poiMMlon of Navarv* which had teen guaranteed 
to them ob their fathers deoeMU 

Prescott, Ml tad 1 ml, L & 

The greet problem to to guarantee IndhrtdtudUm against 
the miMTin oa the one head, and the tneeem against the 
iadlrldaalon the other. 0. Japley, in frothingham, p. 147. 

4. To engage to indemnify for or protect from 
injury: as, to guarantee one against loss, 
guarantor (gargn-ttyr), a. [< OF. garantor, 
garanteur, wairenteor, etc.: see warrantor , a 
doublet of guarantor.] One who makes a 
guaranty. [The following distinction between gear* 
eater and surety may be noted: "A surety is generally 
a co-maker of the note, while the guarantor never is a 
maker, and the leading difference between the two is that 
the surety's promise It to meet an obligation which be- 
oomee his own immediately on the principal's failure to 


meet It, while the guarantor's promise is always to pay 
the debt of another, nonfat. 1 
guaranty (gar'§n-tl), it.; pi. guarantiee (-tix). 
[More correctly garantg or garranty (= D. ga- 
rande as Dan. Sw. garanti) ; < OF. garantie^F. 
garantie (= Pr. garentia as Sp. garantia as Pg. 
garanUa as It. guarentia), guaranty, warranty, 
m of g&mntf, pp. of garantir, F. garanHr (= 
Pr. garentir a a Sp. Pg. garantir = It. guarentire , 
guaranUre; cf. D. garanderen as G. garantirtm 
m Dan. garantere a* Sw. garantera), warrant., < 
garant guaranty warant, a warrant: see war- 
rant. and cf. warranty , a doublet of guaranty .] 
1. The act of warranting or securing; a war- 
rant or surety. 

The counsellor . . . pledged a word, till then undoubted, 
to that lie for which no guaranty but his oould have won 
even a momentary credence. If. Phillips, Speeches p. 74. 

8. Specifically, in law , a separate, independent 
contract by which the guarantor undertakes, in 
writing, for a valuable consideration, to be an- 
swerable for the payment of some particular 
debt, or future debts, or the performance of 
some duty, in case of the failure of another per- 
son primarily liable to pay or perform. Cole- 
broolce , On Collateral Securities. One may orally 
assume the debt of another, making himself a debtor Im- 
mediately ; but if the engagement Is a mere guaranty of 
the obligation of another it must bo in writing. [Guaran- 
tee is often used for guaranty , but In legal matters it is 
more correct to use guaranty for the name of the promise 
or contract of guaranty, guarantor far the maker of the 
guaranty, and guarantee tor the person for whom the guar- 
anty la made, and also for the act of performing the guar- 
anty.] 

The nature and soul of things takes on itself the guar- 
anty of the fulfilment of every contract, so that honest 
service cannot come to loss. Emerson, Compensation. 

Guaranties often extend to all the provisions of a treaty, 
and thus approach to the class of defensive alliances. 

Wooing, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 105. 

8. That which guarantees anything; a ground 
or basis of security: as, constitutional guaran- 
ties ; his character is guaranty for his assertions; 
what guaranty have I that you will keep your 
word f— Continuing guungr ty, an undevtaUn^to be 
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tendance ; defend; keep in safety; accompany 
as a protection. 

King Helenas, with a crowding ooompanye yarded, 
ttotn towne to us buakUna vs aa his freends freendlye be* 
weloomd. Stanihurst, jg&sid, UL ISO. 

For heaven still guard* the right. 

Shak., Rich. II., ill 1 

Moray beoomes a prince, and guard* him best 

Fletcher {and o thers\ bloody Brother, Iv. 1. 
Bid him guard with steel head, breast, tnd limb. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 11. 880. 

9. To provide or secure against objections, or 
the attacks of hostile criticism or malevolence. 

Homer has guarded every circumstance with . . . cau- 
tion., Broome, On the Odyssey. 

My Uncle Toby Shandy had great command of himself, 
sod oould guard appearances, I believe, as well as moat 
men. Stemr, Tristram Shandy, 11 1. 

8. To protect the edge of, especially by an orna- 
mental border; hence, to adorn with lists, laces, 
or ornaments. 

Give him a livery more guarded than his fellows. 

Shat., M. of V., il. 2. 

Instead of a fine guarded page, wo have got him 
A boy, trick’d up In neat and luuidsome fashion. 

Ford, lever's Melancholy, I. 8. 

Red gowns of sUk. rardtd and bordered with white silk, 
and embroidered with letters of gold. 

Walpole, Anecdotes ot Fainting, 1. IL 

4f. To fasten on a guard for the purpose of 
binding. — 6. To insert guards between tho 
leaves of (an intended guard-book). -Guarded 
gown or robet, the toga of tho Romans when bordered 
with a stripe of purple^ as in the case of noble 


guard 

about that you may Adi to a 


Twine your body 

more ivwt, comely, gentleman-ilka g ua rd. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, L 4. ^ 

Colonel Esmond . . . took his guard in silence. The* 
swords wore no sooner met than Castlewood knocked up 


[’a 


Thaokcray, Henry Esmond, Hi ] 


a conductor; in ilia United States, a brakeman or gate- 
keeper on an elevated railroad. 

Come creeping over to the front along the coach-roof, 
guard, and make one at this basket! 

Dickens, Martin Chusslewit, xxxvi. 

4. pi In cricket, the pods or protectors worn on 
the legs to prevent injury from swiftly thrown 
balls.— 5. Any part, appliance, or attachment 
designed or serving lo protect or secure against 
harmful contact, injury, loss, or detriment of 
any kind, (a) That part of the blit of a sword which 
protects the hand. Swords of ant Iqulty and of the middle 
agee usually had the cross-guard. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the use of steel gloves was abandoned and the 
sword became the chief weapon of persons not armed for 
war, the guard was made more elaborate by the addition 
of the pas d'ane. Toward the end of that century the 
knuckle- bow waa added, some swords combining these 
two additions with two straight qulllons of which the 
cross-guard is formed. (Sec out under hitt.) Another 
guard of this epoch was the shell-guard. The basket-hilt 
came into use toward the dose of tho sixteenth oentury 
and tasted through the aeventeenth. (See out under clay- 
more.) In the aeooud half of tho seventeenth century 
the guard became more simple, and consisted chlcily of 
a knuckle-bow, the shell of the guard when still used 
being reduced to a very small aauoer-shaped plate sur- 
rounding tho blade. The knuokle-bow guard continued 


oaty wmmqr, a joint-stock society formed for giving 
guaranties for the carrying out of engagements between 
other parties, or for m a kin g good losses occasioned by 
defalcations, on the payment of a premium. — Treaties 
Of guaranty, ac ces so r y stipulations, sometimes incorpo- 
rated in the main instrument and sometimes appended to 
it, In which a third power promises to give aid to one of 
the treaty-making powers, in ease certain specific rights— 
all or part of those conveyed to him in the instrument- 
are violated by the other party. Woolsey. 
guaranty (gar'an-ti), V. t. ; pret. and pp. guar- 
antied, ppr. guarantying. [< guaranty , n. Cf. 
guarantee, v., and warranty, c.j Same as guar- 
antee. 

Batata the Regulating Act of 1788, the allowances made 
by the Company to the Presidents of Bengal ware abun- 
dantly sufficient to guaranty them against any thing like 
aneoeaolty for giving In to that pernicious praotloe. 

Burke, Affairs of India. 

goarapo (gwfi-rll'pd), n. [Sp.] A drink made 
by fomenting the juice of the sugar-cane, or the 
refuse of the sugar-cane steeped in water, 
foaravna (gwll-i4'n|), n. [B. Amer.] 1. A 
bird of the family Aramida; the seolopaeeous 
courlan, Aramue ecolopaeeui r.— 8. A kind of 
ibis : now taken as a specific name of the white- 
faced glosay ibis, Ibis guarauna. 

not in 
» save, 

, , , garder 

Pr. Sp. guardar guardarehiliXLQ. 
warten, watch, ■» B. ward: see ward, c.l I. 
irons. 1. To secure against injury of any kind 
in any manner; specifically, to protect by at- 


All the children . . . were waiting there in their goodly 
garded Oowns at parole. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, Cicero, p. 788. 
The moat censorious of our Roman gentry, 

Nay, of the guarded robe, tho senators 
Esteem an easy purchase. 

Mas*tnger, Roman Actor, L 1. 
■fiyn. L To shield, shelter, watch. 

11, intrans. To watch by way of caution or 
defense ; be cautious ; bo in u state of caution 
or defense. 

To guard Is better than to heal; 

The shield is nobler tlian the spear! 

0. W. Holms*, Meeting of Nat Sanitary Assoc. 

gnard (gttrd), n. [Formerly also yard . garde; 
< ME. garde (= D. G. Dan. ftw. garde , in sense 
3 (a)), < OF. garde , a guardian, warden, keeper, 
earlier guarde , F. garde = Pr. Hp. Pg. guarda = 
It. guardia , a guard ; from the verb. Cf. ward, 
n.] 1. A state of readiness to oppose attack; 
a state of defense ; in general, a state of pro- 
tection against injury or impairment, of any 
kind. 

Therfor thei hasted to oome tymely to saf garde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X IL 107. 

2. Specifically, a state of caution or vigilance; 
attentive observation designed to prevent sur- 
prise or attack; watch; heed: as, to keep 
guard; to be on one’s guard; to keep a care- 
ful guard over the tongue. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. Sir IL L' Estrange. 

The groat alteration which he made in the state eccle- 
siastical caused him to stand upon his guard at home. 

SirJ. Dante*. 

8. One who or that which protects or keeps in 
safety; one who or that which secures against 
danger, attack, loss, or injury; one who Keeps 
protecting watch. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect 
and enmity, defend us, if ue will, from selfishness and 
fraud. Emerson, Compensation. 

Specifically— (a) A man or body of men occupied In pre- 
serving s person or place from attack or injury, or In pre- 
venting an escape ; ne or they whoee business It is to de- 
fend, or to prevent attack or surprise : aa a body •guard; 
a prison guard. 

A guarde at souldiers . . . examined us before we came 
Into the towne. Coryat, Crudities, L 12. 

She bade her slender purse be shared 
Among the soldiers of the guard. 

Beck, L. of the L., vL 10. 
(b) Anything that keeps off evil: as, modesty Is the guard 
of innocence. 

Different passions more or less Inflame ; . . . 

Reason is here no guide, but still a guard. 

Pops, Essay on Man, U. 1«2. 
(e) That which secures against hostile criticism or censure ; 
a protection against malevolent or ignorant attacks upon 
one’s reputation, opinions, etc. 

They have expr esse d themselves with as taw guards and 
restrictions as L Bp. Atterbury. 

At Athena the nicest and beat studied behaviour was 
not a sufficient guard tor a man of great capacity. 

Burks, Yind. of Nat Society, 
(d) In fencing or tarty, a posture of passive defense ; the 
arms or weapon in suon a posture: aa to beat down one's 


youths or lu use throughout tho eighteenth century In swords wont 

‘those used in war, 


with civil costume, as well aa In moat of t 

and is still the guard of the modern sword and saber, some 
cavalry saliers and the like having this knuckle-guard so 
expanded laterally as to approach tho form of the basket- 
hilt. (b) In a firearm, the metal bow or other devloe whleh 
protects the trigger. Also called trigger-guard, (e) Ail 
ornamental lace, hem, or border ; lienee, In the plural, 
such ornaments in general. 

And who reades Flutarohs eyther historic or philoso- 
phic, shall finde hee trirometh both their garments with 


garde of Poesle. 


Sir P. Sidney, 


r garni eu 
t, Def. of 


Poesle. 


The body of your discourse Is sometime guarded with 
fragments, ana the guards are but slightly basted ou 
neither. Shot., Much Ado, 1. 1. 

(d) A chain or cord for fastening a watch, brooch, or brace- 
let to the dress of tho wearer, (e) Naut.. the railing ot the 
promenade-deck of a steamer, intended to prevent ]iersona 
from falling overboard ; alto, a widening of tho deck of a 


frame placed over a nut In an engine, to preventlt from be- 
ing Jarred off. (g) One of the fingers in a harvester in which 
the knlvue of the cutter-bar move. (A) 1 n bookbinding : (1) 
A reinforcing slip placed between the leaves of a blank 
book designed for an album or a scran lawk. (2) A narrow 
strip or narrow strips of paper sowed near tho back of a 
book, made for inserted plates, with Intent to keep the book 
flat, and prevent It from being thicker ul the fore edge 
than at the back, (f) A tide-lock between a dock and a 
river, (j) The guard-plate of tho door iliat olosea the 
opening of a cupola-furnace, (*) A supplementary safety- 
rail of heavy timber plaoud beside a rail In a railway, at 
a switch or upon a bridge ( l ) In a vehicle, a hood se- 
cured to the axle or bolster, and extending over the nave 
or hub, to protect tliu axle from mud. (mi) A fonder. 

My three sisters with myself sot by the firelight round 
the guard at our nursery. 

De (junur/t, Autoblog. Sketches, L 18. 

'ta) A bar or bars placed across a window, (o) A guard-ring. 

or hook, attached 


,p) An Iron strap formed Into a hoop t , 

jo the insulator of a telegraph-line to prevent the wire 
from falling If the insulator is broken, to) In Cephalo- 
poda, the rostrum, a calcareous shell guarding tho apex 
of the phragmacone, as of a hulomnitp. See cut under 
beUmnUt .— Corporal’s gnard. See corporal *.— Const 
Of guard. Sue emrt.— Guard report, a report sent In 
by the commander of a guard on being relieved.— Lfig- 
and-foot guard, (a) A device for the protection efi a 
bone's foot or leg, to prevent interfering, overreaching, 
or cutting of the knees if the animal falls forward, (e) 
A piece of strong leather to which Is attached an iron 
plate, and which is secured by straps to the right leg of 
an artillery driver to protect it from injury by the car- 
riage-pole. - Magnetic guard, a mask or respirator of 
magnetised metal i gause, used to keep from the alr-paa- 
the particles of steel-dust which pervade the at- 


mosphere of grinding-shops.— Main guard (miWfA a 
body of horse posted oefore a oamp for the safety of (ha 
army ‘ In a garrison it Is that guard to which all the rest 
arc subordinate.— Marina guard, a detachment of offi- 
cers and soldiers of the marine corps detailed for service 
on a United States vessel of war.— Rational guard. Hee 
national.— Othan Of tha guard, fleecguier.- Offoua's 
guard, not ready for defense; not watchful.— On guard, 
(a) Detailed to act, or acting, aa a gnard; hence, Tn gen- 
eral, watching; guarding, (b) In fencing, In the attitude 
most advantageous for attack or defense. Rolando (ed. 
ForsythX Modern Art of Fencing.— On one’s guard, 
ready to protect one’s self or another ; watchful; vigilant; 
cautions; suspicious. 

Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 

Far this the wise are ever on their guard, 

r0r » n,0r ~ een ’ they •KhX’ZTXi Am, IL It. 

Then on his guard be stood. 

Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight (Child's Ballads, 

[V. 800). 



gawd 

Wont you bo m jw*r Omrd xgnliikt tbow who woald 
betray you? Steele, Conscious Lovers, IL L 

. To mount guard. see mount*.- Wire guard, * fram* 

w work of wire netting to be placed In front of a fireplace as 
a protection againstflre; a fire-guard.— Yeoman Of tlKO 
guard. See yeoman, 

gOMdftbla (gftr'dn-W), a. [< guard + -aM&J 
Capable) of luting guarded or protected. 

(gttr'd^j), tt. [< guard + -age.] 

A maid bo tender, fair, and happy . . . 

Kuii from tier guardage to the Booty bosom 
Of Huuh a thing as thou. Shot., Othello* L 2. 

gwrdant (gifcr'dant), a. aud n. [< OF. gardant, 
ppr. of y ardor, guard: gee guard, r.] I. a. 1. 
Acting uh a guard or guardian; protecting. 


The 
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wsreseotfortobs ths p —rdsnofths 

the Etnperourt of OonatanttnopM. 

HakkSFtViyam XL 17. 

guard-fish (gfird'flsh), n. [A Tar. of „ 
simulating guard, as if in allusion to the ansi- 
form jaws. J The garfish. [Prov. Eng.] 
guard-flag (gftrd'flag). n. In a squadron, a flag 
' the ship whose turn it is to perform 



indicating 1 


the duty of a guard-et 

guardiu (gttrd'ffil), a. t< guard + -fid.] 




cautious. [Bare., 


-ship. See also putde^ag. 

I nieenwhfle 


ary; 


For young Asknnlus he his left hand spares, 
his right hand liU guard ant Hword he shake; 


In 


Great Britamc « Troye (1000). 

Guar da nt before his feet s lion lay. Southey. 

My rivers flow beyond, with guardant ranks 
Ofallvor-liverled poplar* on their (tanks. 

JL U Stoddard, Oastle in the Air. 

9. In her. See gardant 

Il.t w. A guard or guardian. 

My angry guardant stood alone, 
Tend'riug my ruin, and assail'd of none. 

Shak. t 1 Hon Vl. f lv. 7. 

guard-boat ( glird # l> 0 1 ) , w . A boat erpployed in 
guarding or watching, as one that is rowed 
about ut. niglit among ships of war at anchor 
to see that a good lookout is kept, or in time 
of war to prevent surprise, or one used for the 
enforcement of quarantine regulations. 

At night the launch was again moored with a ton-chain; 
and yuard-ttoai* stationed round lioth ships as before. 

Cook, Third Voyage, v. 4. 

guard-book (gilrd'bftk), n. Ill bookbinding, a 
hook with guards. See guard, 5 (A). 

guard-brush (giird'bniHh), n. A metallic brush 
for making contact with the track or other con- 
ductor on an electric railway, by means of 
which the current is conveyed to the motor. 

Hie current !h conveyed from the guard-brushes and the 
wheels to the motor, and through tho other rail to the 
ground |on an electric railway]. Science, All. 802. 

guard-cell (gilrd'Hel), n. In hot., one of the 
two cells which inclose the opening of a stoma 
in phanerogams and ferns, distinguished by a 
peculiar mode of division and growth, and from 
adjacent, epidermal cells by containing ehlo- 
rophyl and starch. Also guardian-cell. 

The opening left between the applied concave faces In 
a stoma, and the two culls are the guard-cells 

Huxley and Martin , Elementary biology, p. 448. 

guard-chain (Kill'd 'chan), ft. A chain used to 
secure something, especially a part of the dress 
and personal equipment., as, in t lie middle ages, 
the hilt of the sword to the breastplate or other 
part of the body-armor, or at the present day 
a watch, brooch, or bracelet. See cut under belt. 

guard-chamber (glird'ch&m'ltfr), n. A guard- 
room. 

And it was bo, when the king went into the house of the 
Lord, that the guard bare them, and brought them back 
Into the guanl chamber . 1 KL xiv. 28. 

guard-duty (gtlrd'du'ti), «. Miht., the duty 
performed by a guard or sentinel. 

guarded (giir'dou), p. <i. 1. Protected; defend- 
ed. Specifically — (a) In entom., Bald of pupse which have 
an imperfect cocoon or case open at the end, an thorn of the 
Phryganidt * and of certain moths, (ft) In eard-j Pairing. 
said of the next to the highest card out, when a lower card 
Is In tho same hand, mi that the player can throw the low 
curd when the highest is played, and take a trick with the 
other. 

2. Cautious; circa inspect. 

Christian rose from her seat : "Miss Gascoigne, neeing 
that I am here at the head of my husband’s table, I mind, 
request you to ho a little more guanlcd in your convunm- 
tlou." Brs. Grade, Christian's Mistake, vl 

3. Iu her., trimmed or lined, as with a fur: 
said of a mantle or cap of maintenanco when 
tho edge is turned up or thrown back so us to 
show the lining. 

guardedly (giir'dod-li), adr. In a guarded or 
cautious manner. 

It obliquely pointed out the true object of their resent- 
ment ; lint thfii mi guardedly that it was impossible to 
make any serious charge against the autlior. 

Sheridan, Swift, p. 210. 
She to her swain thus guardedly replied, 

Crabbe, Works, VIII. 91. 

guardednOBB (gdr'ded-nos), n. The state or 
quality of being guarded; caution; eircumspeo- 

guardent, n. Same as guardian. 

ffiardenaget, n. Same as gmrdianage. 
guardtr (gSr'd6r), n. One who or that which 
guards. 


Watch with a guardful eye these murderous motions^ 

guardfulljr (gttrd'ffil-i), adv . Cautiously; oare- 

^ ^ O thou that all things seest 

Fautour of Chryaa, whose Mr hand doth guardfully dis- 
pose 

Celestial Cilia, governing in all power Tenedoa. 

Chapman, Iliad, L 481. 

guard-hoUBO (gttrd'hous), n. 1. A building in 
which a military guard is stationed for the care 
of prisoners confined in it and for the relief of 
sentries.— 2. A place for the temporary deten- 
tion of civil prisoners under guard, 
guardian (gar'dian), w. [Early mod. E. also 
guarden (dial, auardeen); < OF. aardien, earlier 
gardian, guar min, gardvin, in the oldest form 
*wardcin (> ME. « canton, E. warden) (= Sp. 
guardian = Pg, guardido = It. guartUano; 
ML. guardianw), a guardian, keeper, < garder, 
guard, keep: see guard , r. Cf. warden , the 
older form.] 1. A warden; one who guards, 
preserves, or secures; one to whom some per- 
son or thing is committed for preservation from 
injury; one who has the charge or custody of 
a person or thing. 

And there at Junomi sanotualr 
In the void porches Thenix, II liases eke, 

Sterne guarden * stood, watching of the spoil e. 

Surrey, jttneld, IL 

Headers In sciences arc indeed the guardian* of the 
stores and provisions of Helot ices. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 111. 
Angola ascending and descending, bauds 
Of guardiane bright. Milton, V. L., 11L 611. 

Specifically — 2. In law, one to whom the law 
intrusts the care of tho person or property, or 
both, of another. The word Is used chiefly In refer- 
ence to tho control of Infant* , ouo charged with similar 
care of on adult Idiot or lunatic Is now specifically colled 
a committee, though by tho civil law termed guardian. A 
guardian of the property Is a trustee, his trust extending 
to ull the property the infant has or may acquire, or all 
tliat he or she has or may acquire within the jurisdiction. 

I am sorry for her, as 1 have Just cause, being her uncle 
and her guardian. Shak., Much Ado* 11 8. 

Whatever parents, guardian*, schools, Intend. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 424. 
Guardians at common law were : (a) Guardian in chivalry, 
n lord who. when a tenant by knight-service died and left 
an Infant heir to inherit the tenure, was entitled by the 
feudal law to take the profits of the estate, and make what 
he could by negotiating a marriage for the heir, under cer- 
tain restrictions, being bound to maintain the ward mean- 
while. (b) Guardian in eocage. Sec socage. (e) Guardian 
by nature, the father, with respect to his guardianship ut 
tile person of his heir apparent or heiress presumptive. 
This guardianship of the person was allowed as an excep- 
tion to or reservation out of the power* of a guardian in 
chivalry, so long as the father or the ward lived. (Bee 
below.) 00 Guardian tor nurture, In English law, the 
father, and after his death the mother, as having guardian- 
ship of the persons of all their children up to the age 
of fourteen years, (it) Guardian by election, a guardian 
chosen by an Infant who would otherwise have none. The 
choice is not effectual except as It procures appointment 


UBfBt (gfir'c%n-4j), a. {Alio guerden- 
age; < guardian + -age J Guardianship. 

During the time of my nonage (whiles I was under his 
guardianag*) he bare himself not only valiant, but alao 
true and Mtnfoll onto me. M is^lr. of Livy, p. 1099. 

guardlancet (gftr'di&ns), n. [For *guardanee, 
< guardan(t) + -ee.] Guardianship; defense* 

I got It nobly In the king's defence, 

And In the guardianee of my faire queene's right 

Chapman, Humorous Day's Mirtli fOL 9. 

guardian-cell (gftr'di§n-sel), n. Same a* guard- 
cell. 

guardianert (gfir'dign-tr), w. [< guardian + 
-or 1 .] A guardian. 

I marl'd my guardianer does not soak a wife for me. 

Middleton, Women Beware Woman, L a 

gnardianeasf (gtir'dian-es), n. [< guardian + 
-««».] A femalo guardian. 

I've yet a niece to wed, over whose step* 

I have plac'd a trusty watchful guardians**. 

Beau, and Ft., Wit at Several Weapon* L L 

guardianiie (gttr'diftn-Iz), V. i.\ pret. and pp. 
guardianized , ppr. guardianizing I< guardian 
+ -tec.] To aet the part of a guardian. Imp. 
Diet. [Bare.] 

guardianleBB (gJlr'dian-les). a. [< guardian + 
-Icaa.] institute of a guardian; unprotected. 

But first, I'll try to find out this guardianleu graceless 
villlan. Wycheiley, ITain Dealer, lit 1. 

A lady, guardianleu*, 

Left to the push of all alluroment. Martton. 

guardianship (gttr'diau-ahip), «. [< guard 2 
+ ship.] Tho office of a guardian ; prote ^(tn 


care; watch. 

The law and custome of the realmo at T 


jjcuon; 


by a competent oonrt if) Guardian by custom, t 
or municipality, or the appointee of a lord of the manor, 
having by local custom, as in London and Kent* England, 
a legal right to exercise " ** s 

Unctions now ire: • 
dlan designated by 
spect being now generally regulated by statute ; statutory 
guardian, a guardian appointed by a parent by deed or 
will, under authority of a statute ; testamentary guardian, 
a guardian appointed by a parent by will, pursuant to the 
statute ; guardian by nature, the father, or, if he be dead, 
the mother, exercising the common-law custody of the 
person, and, by statute, in some jurisdictions* the common 
law power of a guardian In socage in respect to land, if no 
guardian is expressly appointed. 

3. Tho superior of a Franciscan convent. He Is 
elected for three years, and cannot hold the guardianship 
of the some convent twloe* though he may be ohoson head 
of another convent Cath. Diet.— Faasfe Of the Guar- 
dian Angola, in the Homan Catholic calendar, October 2d. 
—Guardian ad litem, a person appointed to take charge 
of the Interests of an infant or other person suffering from 
legal Incapacity, In a litigation, and to prosecute or defend 
the action or proceeding on behalf of the latter.— Guar- 
dian angel, an angel who watches over and protects a 
particular person. 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding; 

Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing. 

Bogert, Human Life. 
Guardian of the epirltualltlea, the person to whom the 
spiritual Jurisdiction of a dlooese is intrusted during the 
vacancy of the see.— toyrdlan of ~ 
the pereon to whom the temporal] i 


reth that euvrio heire being in tho raer . 

lord, when ho Is growne to be one and iianshiv of ml* 
Me, ought, prewutly to into. Uio Inhe- veare. of 

hi. father. WotinjAed, ohron.. ^tenee left him by 

The statute, for example, establish «j Rich. II., an. 1889. 
of gvardvmthip over nunon. ^ the fee. for . gnut 

i). Webster 

guard-irons (gard'I^mx),, Speech, March 1ft 1818. 
of iron placed over the oi n. pi. Curved bars 
a ship’s nead or quarter, 1*namental figures on 
injury. defend them from 

gmmleBB (gflrd'les), a. , 

Having no guard or defei [< guard + -leas.] 
No heavy dreome doth vexeiso. 

“A gutlueu mind the fn«rf Um wbni ho de epi : 

dletmr, cottM» keep. 

guard -mounting (gilrd'n. t Stirling, Darius (oho. v.) 
the act or ceremony of st *>un # ting), u. Milit ., 
includes all the details oationing a guard. It 
tinels, etc. ( the placmg of sen- 

guard-plate (gttrd'plfit), w> 
pola-fumace, a plate whit*‘. In a blast- or co- 
in front through which t2h closes the opening 
drawn off, and the slags, he molten metal is 
The tapping-hole is in the ietc., are raked out. 
gtlftrd-rail (gftrd'rfil), n. Ohiddle of this plate, 
an additional rail placed berin a railway-track, 
vice, either with the obieciiide the rail in ser- 
wheel in case it should leav of receiving the 
preventing the wheel from lea) the track or of 
The trestle had oi 
and no guard-rails. 

guard-rein, n. See gardc-reine 
guard-ring (gttrd'ring), n. A plai 
to prevent a valuable one from slitn ring worn 

ing from 
1. A room * 


I tne wneei irom iea) tne wmm or 
9 had only the ordinary shying the track, 
d-rails. The ties* sleepers— 

L. n. See gardc-reine. gineer, LXv. 206 . 


the finger; a keeper, 
guard-room (gttra'rttm), n. 
accommodation of guards. 

They at length arrived at the palace-gate* and after wait- 
ing half an hour, were admitted Into tne guardroom. 

Goldsmith, CiUsen of toe World, osvU. 

2. A room where military delinquents are con- 
fined. 

guardahip (gttrd'ship), n. [< guard + •ahip.] 
Care; protection. 

How blest am I, by suoh a man led I 

Under whose wise and careful guardahip 

1 now despise fatigue and hardship. Swift. 

guard-ship (gftrd'Hhip), «. r< guard + ship.] 
1. A vessel of war appointed to protect a har- 
bor or to superintend marine affairs in it. and 
sometimes to receive naval offenders and sea- 
men not assigned to duty on other vessels. 

While our guardahip* were remote at sea, they (the 
Hollanders] arrived at the mouth of the river Medway. 

Bader, Charles IL, an. 1287. 

One Island, Indeed, La Oroma, lisa like a guardahip i 
" — — * """ '\y. B. A. F reeman , Venioft p 23 


cbored in front of the city. B. A. F re e /man ^mdoe, pi 1 
2. One of the vessels of a squadron having the 
duty, among others, of boarding any arming 
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Ut (gtodi'm#n), *; pL gvardmen 
1. One who gauds or mom word; 
Imp. Dtot.-’-S. In the British 
service, on officer or private in the Guards. 

Thors was Jask Jargon, the fteaatio Guardsaum. 

Byron, Don Jam, xlIL SO 
Tsnahiosor, om mmeH vrsi s knight of Ill-furnished 
imagination, hardly of larger discourse than a heavy 
Qmrdmtm, George Eliot, Daniel Deroada, xxiL 

gnord-tent (gfird'tent), *. One of the tente 
* mmipk4, fey o military gnord when o command 
is in the laid or in eomn. 
gnozlbo (gwO-ri'bg), n. A howling monkey. 
See araguato. 

The hugest [mookeya] belong to the genu Btcntor, In- 
cluding the ouaribtu or howling monkeys. 

JOmJd. JBrtt., IV. 227. 

gnorisht (gar'lsh), v. t. [< OF. guarir, auerir, 
F. guSrir (-to-), heal: see t earish, and of. gari- 
mm, warison. j To hoal. 

All the sSke men and malades that ware anointed ther 
wyth were asuma guaryeehed and made hooll. 

Holy Rood (E. K T. p. 100. 
Daily she dreiaed him, and did the best 
His grievous hart to guarish. 

Sponger, F. Q., Ill v. 41. 

flnotemolon. Qnotemolion (gwii-te-mtt'ian, 
-li-gn), a . and «• L a. Of or pertaining to Gua- 
temala, the northernmost republic or Central 
America, bordering on Moxico. 

Singing-birds are commonly kept in the QuatemaUan 
houses. Eneye. Brit., XI. 84a 

Zaldlvtr transmitted a series of despatches misrepre- 
senting the situation, and appeallngfor protection against 
the Guatemalan tyranny. Hew Prinoeton tin., V. 8D0. 

JL n. A native or an inhabitant of Guatemala. 
The dominant people are Spanish in origin and 
languogo. 

gll&YO (gwtt'yft), ». [a Sp. Pg. guayaba (NL. 
Guayava ), < Braz. (Guiana) guayaba , guaiva. 

the native name.1 
One of several 
species of Peidium , 
a myrtaoeous ge- 
nus of tropical 
America, and espe- 
cially J\ Guaya- 
va, which yields a 
well-known and es- 
teemed fruit, and is 
now cultivated and 
naturalized in most 
tropical countries. 
There are two varieties 
of the fruit, kuown as 
the rtd or qppfs-itapsrf 
and the white or pear- 
shaped auava. The 
pulp Is of an agreeable 
acid flavor, and is made 
Section of Fruit otPM*m Guay*** into jelly, marmalade, 
etc. f*, montanum is 
known In Jamaica as tnountain-guava.— Black guava, 
the Guettarda urgent**, a rnbtaoeous tree of Jamaica, bear- 
ing a black, globose, pulpy fruit 
gnoar (ga), a. In her., rearing on its hind legs : 
said of a horse. 

guayo (gwtt'yft), n. [Profe. an Eng. corruption 
of gauja^ Ina. name.] The flowering or fruit- 
ing shoots of the female hemp-plant, Cannabis 
sativa, used in medicine, but chiefly for smok- 
ing. 

gnayoquillite (gwI-tt-kS'lIt), n. [< Guayaquil 
(see def.) + -Ute] A fossil resin (CgoHj^gUg), 
of a pale-yellow color, said to form an exten- 
sive deposit near Guayaquil in Ecuador. It 
yields easily to the knife, and may be rubbed 
to powder. Its specific gravity is 1.092. 
Cfoaimno (gwft-ztt'm|), n. [NL., from a Hex. 
name.] A sterculioceous genus of small trees 
or shrubs, of 4 or 5 species, natives of tropical 
America. In foliage they closely resemble the dm. 
The beatard cedar, O. tomsnkma, sweat Indian and Mexi- 
can speolea which la alao naturalised in the old world, 
bean a tuberculated fruit, which Is used, as are the leave* 
for fe eding cattle aad hones. The yoang shoots yield a 
strong fiber. 

gnb (gub), n. [A variant of gob*.] If. A lump. 

A bodie thinksth hymaelf well emended In hia sub- 
stannoe and riches to whom hath happened some good 
gubbe at money. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 14. 
2. A projection on o wheel.- 

A wheel with gste at the beck of ft, over which the end- 
leas npepaaaes. and gbrea motion to the machinery of the 
■ •* tfn#, Diet, uL 7U. 


pret. ond pp. guddled. 


— 2f. A paring. Name. botch; bungle; mangle: r 1 ~ A L ' 


All that thejMttald^buy, or Mil, or barter, 


Would 


worth a gubbin once a quarter. 

“ *, works (1690). 


mangle : haggle.- 
(fish) with 'the hands by 


2. To catch § 
>y groping under the 

. _ stones or banks of a stream. 

John Taylor, Works (l m). mggi (gild), a. and a. A Scotch form of good. 
gubHngit (gub'ingz), n. pi. [Of. gub, gabMa.l Glide 3 (gild), n. A Scotch form of God. 

The parings of haberdine; also, any kind or Gtulermazunon (gd-d6r-man'i-an), a. and o. 
fragments. Ualliwetl. [Prov. Eng.} I, a. Pertaining to the German mathematician 

gubernoonlo, a Plural of gulternaoulum. Christoph Gudermann( 1798-1 862)— Qudtrman- 

gubamocnlor (ga-b6r-nak'u-lgr), a. [< guber- nian amplitude of say quantity. See amfiCttiMfe.-- 
naeuhm + -ar»T] Pertaining to a gubernacu- Qqde nn a nnl a n fun c ti o n. See IX 


lum. 

gnbonuumlnm (gfl-ltfr-nak'u-lum}, o.; pi. gu- 
bemaeula a helm, rudder : see gov- 


TST*. A mathematical function named from 
Gudermann. Tlie Oudormannlsn Is exp r essed by the 
letters gd put before the sign of tlio variable, and it b de- 
fined by the equation x « log tan (!» + 1 gd x). The sine, 
cosine, and tangent of the Uudumiannuut are also some- 
times called Qudermannians, or Qudennannian luna- 
tions. 



email .1 1. The posterior trailing flagellum 

of a blflagellate infusorian, used for steering: 

correlated with tracUUum. . , # ... . 

A gubemaeulum b developed In such infusorians as gudgeon 1 (guj'on), w. and a. [Also dial, good- 
Anbonema and Hetenimita. u. J. dark, goon; early mod. E. also gogton ; < ME. gqfon, 

2. In odontog., an embryonic epithelial struc- WN < <"*• V.goujon, dial, gaviou, 

ture which becomes the cnamol-organ of tlie gouvion = It. goblone, < ]j. gohio{n -) , another 
tooth. — 8. In anaL, a fibrous coni passing .°^ gobius, also eobius, < Or. xw/i/of, a kind 
downward from the testis in the fetus to the ^ 8 ^ 1 » a gudgeon, tench. ] I. **. 1. A small 

skin of the scrotum, and drawing down the 
testis as the fetuB grows. 

gubemancet (gu'ber-naTiH), n. [< ML. guln r- 
nantiti (> OF. gouvemanvr , K. governance, q. v.), 

< L. gubemare: see gubenutU.] Government. 

With the gubemanee at all the king's tenants and snb- 
jeots. Stria* 1 , Memorials, an. 166a 

gnbernatet (gil'bdr-nat), v. t. [< L. guhematus, 
pp. of gubemare , govern : bog gorem.] To gov- 
ern. Coekeram. 

gubernationt (ga-ber-nfi'shon), ». [Early mod. 

E. gubernacion , < OF. gubtrnaUon , < L. gutter- 
mitio(n-) f < gubemare, govern: see gwem.] 

Government; rule; direction. 

Was it not done to this entent, that the conquerors might 
have the only power and onllur gufunmacion at all the 
landea and people within their climate Y 

1/all, Hen. Y. f fol. fi. 

Behold the creation of this world, ami the gubemation 
of the same. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Hoc., 18T>8X IL 182. 

gubemativet (gft'b6r-nft-tiv). a. [= OF. gu- 
Inmatif ; as gubemate + -ire?.] Governing; di- 
rifcting. 

lie talked to him of real and pubemat ivo wisdom. 

Bp. Uaeket, Ahp. Williams (109SX p. 89. 

gubernatorial (gfi'bfir-nii-td'ri-al),^. [< L. gu- gudgeon 1 (guj'ou), v. t. [< 
bernator , a steersman, governor, < gubemare , Tolnsnaro; cheat; impose 
govern: see governor , govern.] Pertaining to 
a governor: as, a gubernatorial election ; gutter - 
natonal duties. [Chiefly in newspaper use, in 
the United States/] 

He refused to run for mayor or governor, though often 
solicited, once declining tne gvbirnatoruU nomination 
after a unanimous choice by the convention. 

Sci. Auwr., N. 8., LVIIL 128. 

Gubemetes (gu-bftr-n&'tez), n. [NL. (Such, 

1825), an accom. of the stricter form Cybcmetes 
(first uBod byGabanis and Heine, i860), < Gr. 

KvflepvifTifg, a steersman, < Kvjitftvav, steer, > L. 
gubemare, steer, goveru: see govern.] A re- 



Ylpem {G*e*m*t*s yttmpm) 


markable genus of South American tyrant- 
birds, having the outer tail-feathers extraor- 


Kuropean fresh-water fish, Gobio fluviatihs, of 
the family Cyprinida*. It is easily caught, and 
is used for lm.it. See cut under Gobio. 

Tls true, no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thamea afforda. 

iHtpe, Imit of Horace II. tl. 142. 

Hence — 2. A person easily cheated or in- 
snared. 

This he did to draw you in, like ao many gudgeons, to 
swallow his false arguments. Swift. 

In vain at glory gudgeon Boswell snaps. 

Wolcot, Bossy and Plossi, 11. 

3f. A bait; an Allurement; something nsed to 
deceive or entrap a person; a cheat; a lie. 

Doo you tlilnku that .lames was ao mad, aa to gape for 
gogian * ; or so vugratlous aa to sell his truth for a peooe 
of Ireland? 

Stamhuret, In Ilollnshed’* Hlat Ireland, an. 168S. 

What fish no ever you bo. you have made both mee and 
Ihilautus to swallow a gudgeon. 

Lyly, Kuphues, alg. K 8, b. 

, the black goby or rook-fish. 

a. Kesembling a gudgeon; foolish; stu- 
pid. 

This it a bait they often throw out to such gudgeon 
princes aa will nibble at it Tom Brown, Works, I. W. 

[< gudgeon*, 2, 3.] 
on. 

To be gudgeoneil at the opportunities which had been 
given you. Scott. 

gudgeon* 2 (guj'^n), ». [< ME. gojorw (of a pul- 
ley), < OF. goitfon, gojon, gougeon , gougon, the 
pin of a pulley, the gudgeon of a wheel.] 1. 
The large pivot of the axis of a wheel. Hallivell. 
— 2. In maeh., that part of a horizontal shaft or 
axle which turns in the collar. The word formerly 
denoted the part revolving in immediate contact with the 
bearings. It is now applied only when that, part is sepa- 
rate from and Independent of the InnJv of the shaft. The 
form of the gudgeon ami tlio mode of Its Insertion depend 
upon the form aud material of the shaft 
3. In ship-building: (a) Olio of several clamps, of 
iron or oilier metal, bolted to the stern-post of 
a ship or boat for the rudder to hang on. Then 
la a hole In eaeh of them to receive a corresponding pin- 
tle bolted on tbe back of the rudder, which thus turns aa 
upon hinges. There are generally 4. ft, or 6 gudgeons on a 
ship's stern-post, according to her ■iso. 

The keel is his hack, the planks ure his ribs, the beams 
hia bonoa, the pfntal and gudgeons arc hia gristles and 
cartilages. UttwM, Parly of ^ Beasts, p. 9. 

(b) One of the notches in the enrrick-bits for 
receiving the metal bushes in which the spin- 
dle of a windlass traverses. — 4. A metallic pin 
used for securing together two blocks or slabs, 
as of stone or marble. 

Joined together by cramps sad gudgeons at iron and 
copper. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 887. 

5. A piece of wood used for roofing. HaUiwell . 
[Prov. Eng.]— Gross-tall gudgeon. a gudgeon hav- 
ing a winged or ribbed thunk. (Bee alao beam-gudgeon.) 
gue 1 (gu), n. [Cf. gw and gewgaw.] A musical 
instrument of the violin kind, having only two 
strings (of horsehair), and played like a violon- 
cello, formerly used in Shetland. 

He could play upon the gut, and upon the common vio- 
lin, the melancholy and pathetic tones peculiar to the 
country. Scott, Pirate, IL 


(Ubbertnihedt (gab'dr-tnsht), a. [Cf. golber- 
tooA.] Haring projecting teeth. 

mMCDs WltOn I NlM« 

Burton, AnaL of M«L, p. 80S. 
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dinarily developed 
habits Brazf 
It is the onl; 


G. yeiapa , the yiperu, in- gue 2 ! ( 


habits brazil and other parts of SoutH America, "ava^ond; a sharper. 


[< OF. gueux, a rogue.] A rogue; 



Duff ant search was made all thereabout, 

1), v. i . ; pret. and pp. guddled, But my Ingenious gue had got him out 

[E. dial., perhaps a var. of gut- Honest Ghost, p. 282. (Fsra) 

To drink much or greedily; guzzle. Jen- Gneber, Gheber (gfi'ber), a. [= F. Gubbre. < 
range. Pen. gabr, a worshiper of fire, a Parsee, an in- 


Gutter . 

idel. See Giaour, which repfesents the Turk, 
form of the Pers. word.] The name given by the 
Mohammedans to one belonging to the Persian 
sect of fire-worshipers, the remnant of the an- 
ciont Zoroastrians. They ere now found chiefly In 
'Waro. Only e few thou- 
L * ^ *“ "■ luces of 


2648 

against, back again (see withernam), + ton (m 
AS. ledn), reward.] A reward; requital; rec- 
ompense. 

Glfene ub gersoms and gold*, and gmdwynes many. 

Morte Arthur* (E. E.T. H.), L 17» 
For reoom pence hereof I ahall 
You well reward, ana golden guerdon sire. 

Syonstr, F. Q. f VL Is. 82. 
Death, In guerdon of her wrong* 

Give* her fame which never dies. 

Shat., Much Adot v. 8. 
To be a knight companion of Spain’s proudest order of 
chivalry was the guerdon . . . which Spains monarch 
promised the murderer, If he should succeed. 

pujarite (ga'h&r-U), ». [<G«tfar ( M oedef.)+ . . . „ . "«•*>. Dutch K^publloJtlL 6*4. 

-tie*. ] A sulphid of antimony nnd eopper, oc- guerdon don), p. I. [< ME. guerdonen , 
• ■ * ”• - ■ ' guerdounen, gardonen,^ OF. guerdonner,guerre- 

doner , gueraoner, werdoner, etc., = Pr. guiar- 
doner as It. guidardonarc , guiderdonare ; from 
the noun.] To give a guerdon to ; reward. 


Bow true a poet is be IBomsU And the pooh tea oT 
poor men, of gray hodden, and the gas masy coat, aadtho 
blouse. Emerson, Bpmdb si tens Centenary In t 


. They i 

western India, and are called/ 1 _ 

sands linger In Persia Itself, chiefly In the provl 
Klrman and Vazd. Also spelled Guebrs, Ghriurt. 

In general, tlds name of Ghsbers is applied to the Zo- 
roastiians or Parsls, whom a modem European would all 
but aurely point to if aaked to instance a modern race of 
Fire-worshippers. if. B. Tyiur, Prim. Culture^ 1L 866. 

piegawt, n. An obsolete spelling of gewgaw. 
Mmsheu. 


Guernseys, bealdea being exceptionally oomfoctaMe, 
multitude of defkotoiioiM in underwar 


Ohrtattan Uttion, Jan. flit 1087. 

2. The red-legged partridge. Perdix or Cocoa- 
bis tufa. Montagu. 


curriup in ciystalline masses of a steel-gray 
color m the district of Guejur in Andalusia, 
Spain. 

gUOldt, v. t. An obsolete* spelling of geld*. 
guelder-rose, gelder-rose (gei'dGr-roz), n. 
[Cf. D. Gelderschc root, F. rose do Oueldre; so 
called from its supposed source, Gelderland , 
Guelder land, or O Holders, 1). Gelderland or 
Gelderen , G. Gcldern, V. Oueldre, ML. Geldria , 
Gelria. ] Viburnum Op ulus, especially the cul- 
tivated form of that, species; the snowball-tree. 
See Viburnum and e ranherry-tree . 

Gueldrian. Geldrian (gol'dri-au), a. and n . 

t < ML. Geldria, Gneldorland: see guelder-rose.'] 
. a. Of or pertaining to the province of Guel- 
derland or Gelderland in the Netherlands, or 
to the former German duchy of that name. 

Herman Kloot, a young and most detonninod Geldrian 
soldier, now commanded In the place INeuasL 

Motley , United Netherlands, II. 26. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Guelder- 
land. 

Guelf, Guelph (gwelf), n. [< It. Gnel/o, It. form 
of G. Wolf, a personal name, < OtiQ. MUG. 
wolf, the young of dogs, and of wild animals, 
sr AS. h whip. E. whelp: see whelp.] A member 
of tho papal and popular party of Italy in tho 
middle ages, opposed to the Ghibellines, the im- 
perial and aristocratic party. The WelfB (Uuelfs) 
were a powerful family of Germany, no called from Weir 
I., In the time of Charlemagne. His descendants, several 
of whom hare the same name, held groat tMjmwaslonn in 
Ituly, through Intermarriage, were at dllferout times 
dukea of Bavaria. Saxony, and Carlnthla, and founded the 
princely house of Brunswick and Hanover, to which the 
present royal family of England belongs. The names 
Wet/ and WaUUingrn (Guelf and Gliihelllne) are alleged 
to have been Hint used as war-cries at the battle of Welns- 
tourg in 1140, fought and lost by Welf VI. against the 
Hohunstaufen emperor Uotinul ill. Ilie contest noon 
ceased in Germany, liut was taken up on otlier grounds 
In I taly, over wliluh the einperors claimed supreme power ; 
and tho names continued to designate bitterly antagonis- 
tic parties there till near the end of the fifteenth century. 
8ee Qhitwllinr. 

Guelflc, Guelphic (gwel'fik), a. [< Guelf, 
Guelph , + -»<?.] Of or pertaining to the Guelf s. 

The family of Dante had Immui Qwluhic, and we have 
seen him already as a young man serving two campaigns 
against the other party. Lowell, Dante. 

Under Geoiwe IV. . . . was begun tho great series of 
Monuments of German History, the editor of which was 
once wont to call himself Historiographer of the Most 
Serene GurUU house. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 4. 
ChlfllfiO order, a Hanoverian order of knighthood fonnded 
In 1815 by George IV., then prince regent, and entitled 
the Koyiu Hanoverian Guelflo Order. It includes grand 
orosses, commanders, and knight* both civil and military. 

Guelflam. Guelphiam (gwei'flzm), ». [< Guelf, 
Guelph, + -ism.] Political support of the Guelf 8. 

WiUi the oxtinotion of Ghlbellinlsm Quelfam perished 
also. Bnrye. Brit., XI. 245. 

guepard. gueparde (gwen'ftrd), n. [< F. gut- 
par tie; formation not obvious; the second part 
appears to be L. pardus, pard.] The hunting- 
leopard of India: same as chetah. 

Gueparda (gwy-pllr'dft), n. [NL., < guepard.] 
A genus of dog-like cats, tho type of a sub- 
family Guepard true: same as Cynwlurus. J. K. 
Gray, 1867. See cut under chetah. 
Guepardinn (gwep-jLr-di'ne), w. pi. [NL., < 
Gueparda + -iw*r.] A subfamily of Fclida’, 
typified by the genus Gueparda, containing the 
dog-like cat, the chetah or hunting-loojwird of 
India, as its only living representative, charac- 
terized by lack of an internal lobe of the upper 
sectorial tooth, and non-retractile claws. Also 
called Vynaiurmw. T. N. Gdl, 1872. 
guerdon (giVdon), a. [< ME. guerdon , guerdoun, 
gardone, gardwync, etc., < OF. guerdon, guerre- 
don, guamdon, guierdon, guirdon, werdon, etc., 
=s I*r. gmerdon r= It., gutdardonr, guh fordone , < 
ML. widerdouum , a reward; an ingenious alter- 
ation, simulating L. donum, a gut, of the ex- 
pected *widerlonum , < OHG. wtdarlon (sr AS. 
withertedn), a reward, < widar (= AS. wither), 


It Is good to seme saohe a lords at gardonetke his ser- 
uannt in suohe wise. 

Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 4. 
My lord protector will, I doubt it not 
See yon well guerdon'd for these good deserts. 

Shak , 2 Hen. VI., L 4. 

Him we gavo a costly bribe 
To guerdon silence. Tennyson, Princess, I. 

guerdon&ble (gGr'dgn-a-bl), a. [< OF. guerr- 
donnable, guerredonablc , < guerdonner. roward: 
see guerdon, v., and -able.] Worthy of guerdon 
or reward. 

Finding it as well gwrdnnaMe, as grateful, to publish 
their libels. Sir G. Buck, Hist Rich. III., p. 75. 

guerdonleSB (gGr'dgn-les), a. r< ME. guerdon- 
lesse; < guerdon + -less.] Without reward. 
But love alas qnyte him so his wage 
With cruel daunger pleynly at the lasts 
That with the dethe guerdanlem he paste. 

Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 1. 898. 

guoresa (ger'e-z$), n. [Native name.] 1. A 
large Afnoan monkey of the subfamily Semnopi- 
theoincs, tho Colobus gucrcza, one of the showiest 



Goereza (CtfrfwfHmvi). 


of the whole tribe, party-colored with black 
and white in large masses, with long flowing 
hair and a long bushy tail.— 2. [ca/>.] [NL.J 
A genus of monkeys, the type of which is the 
guereza. J. E. Gray. 

Also guerza. 

Guerickian (ge-rik'i-Mi), a. Pertaining to 
Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg (1602-86), 
noted for his experiments concerning the pres- 
sure of air.— GueriokUn < vacuum, the partial vacuum 
produced by an air-pump. 

guerilla, gnerillist. See guerrilla, guerriUist. 

Ghxerinia (gw^-rin'i-ft), n. [NL. (Desvoidy, 
1830), named after M. GuSrin, a French ento- 
mologist.] 1. In entom . : (a) A genus of tachi- 
na flies. R. Desvoidy. (ft) A genus of scale- 
insocts having two long knobbed oc buttoned 
hairs on the last joint of the antennas. Signoret, 
1875.— 2. A genus of crustaceans. C. Spence 
Bate, 1862. 

gterite (ga-rflt"), ». [F. (s = Pr. guerida = s 

Wat. guarita ss Bp. Pg. guarida), a lookout, 
sentTy-box, prop. pp. fern, of guSrir , protect : 
see garret*.] Mint., a small turret or box of 
wood or of masonry at the salient angles of 
works, on the top of the revetment, at the door 
of a public building, etc., to shelter a sentry; 
a sentry-box. 

guernsey (gfcm'zi), n. [Named from the island 
of Guernsey in the English Channel.] 1. A 
close-fitting knitted woolen shirt much worn 
by seamen ; a Guernsey frock. Compare Jersey . 


mishers, a predatory hand, dim. of merra 
F. guerre, war: see war.] L n. 1. War car- 
ried on by the repeated attacks of indepen- 
dent bands: a system of irregular warfare by 
means of raids and surprises. [Barely used in 
English in this sense.]— 2. Properly, a band 
of independent and generally predatory fight- 
ers in a war; now, more commonly, an indi- 
vidual member of such a band. Tbs word was 
first brought into prominent use for the bands of peasants 
and shepherds who employed every means of annoying 
the French armies in Spain In 1806-14, often performing 
efficient service ; and guerrillas were very active In the 
Carlist cause In the subsequent civil wars. In the Amer- 
ican civil war there were numerous guerrillas along the 
border lines, especially on the Confederate side. 

He [BfsmarokJ never oould hear of the exploits per- 
formed by france-tlreurs without flying Into a rage, and 
he frequently oomplalned that these jnirrriffM should have 
been captured instead of instantly shot down. 

Lews, Bismarck, L 609. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to guerrillas: as, a 
guerrilla attack ; a guerrilla band. 

A most valuable ooroe of light troops had been formed, 
schooled In all the wild, Irregular movement* of guerrilla 
warfare. Presoott, Ferd. and Isa., it 8. 

With what success he carries on this guerilla war after 
declining a general action with the mam body of our ar- 
gument our readers shall see. 

Maoaulay, Sadler’s Bet Refuted. 

guerrllligt. guerllliot (ge-ril'ist), n. [< guer- 
rilla, guerida, + -ist.] A member of a guer- 
rilla band ; a guerrilla. Imp. Diet. 

Goose (ges or g€z), a. and n. [Abbr. of Portu- 
guese.] Portuguese: used familiarly by Amer- 
ican fishermen and sailors. 

gOOSS 1 (ges), v. [Early mod.E. also ghees, ghesse; 
prop, gess, early mod. E. gesso, the a or A (as 
also in guest 1 , ghost, etc.) being a mod. and er- 
roneous insertion, without etymological basis 
or orthographic value ; the word is nit. a de- 
riv. of get, and should be spelled, as former- 
ly, with the samo initial elements : < ME. ges- 
8cn =c MD. ghissen , D. gissen as MLG. LG. gis- 
sen, guess (cf. D. LG. ver-gissen, guess wrong- 
ly), ss North Fries, geeze, gedse ss Icel. gizka 
&s Sw. gissa ss Dan. gisse, guess, conjecture ; a 
secondary form (according to the Icel. form, 
orig. reflexive with refl. suffix -sk, as in E. bask 1 , 
busk 1 , etc.) of get: cf. Icol. geta, get, also 
guess, Dan. gjette, guess: see get 1 .] X trams . 
1. To form, without certain knowledge, but 
from probable indications, a notion concern- 
ing; form a provisional or an imperfect opin- 
ion concerning ; conjecture; surmise. 

And thel, as the! aygen him wmndiynge on the toe, gss- 
sidsn [him] for to be a fautum, and crieaen. 

Wyolif, Mark vt 4R 
Not mortall like, ne like mankinds thy voioo doth sound, I 


Some goddess* thou art Pham, JCneld, L 

Ftcdeme nameth It Manapls, butwhle he appropriateth 
that name to this oitle, neither dooth he declare^ nor I 
ghosts. Stanihurst , in Holinshed, Deacrip. of Ireland, ill. 
By the measnre of my grief 
I leave thy greatness to he guest'd. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxv. 

2. To conjecture rightly; solve by a correct 
conjecture; form a true opinion of: as, to pods* 
one’s design; to guess a riddle. 

Their harts she ghssseth by their humble guise. 

Sponsor, W. Q., I. vt 18. 

Biddle me this, and gusts him if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a single meat 

Drydsn, tr. of JuvenSl’s 8etire% 11L 186. 

8. In a loose use, to believe; think; suppose; 
imagine : with a clause for object. 

There ben now fewe of sueha I gssos. 

Gower, Oont Amant, III. 180. 

Aftlrward, If I ahulde lyve In woo, 

, Thanne to repente It were to lata I pests. 

Political Posms, eta (ed. FurnivillX p. 00. 
Herds I so pleye a ravyahing swetnesee, 

That God, mat makers Is oral and lord, 

Ne herds nevere betgr, as I gssss. 

Chauoor, Parliament of Yowls, L 000. 
Not altogether : better far, I guess. 

That we do make our entrance several ways. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., tt. L 

Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have a p l ea s a nt sort of tdaoe 
ham, l gum? Sheridan, School for Scandal, fit t 


Ctonqptenoqi it tho wn l y u fthtTiwHi 
Their safe retreat, we knew them wen, 1 gum 
That the whoto valley knew them. 

Wordtuwik, Rtmlntfr. 
(This ue to common la English Utemture from the flnt 
•mMamaoe of the word; bat It to now regarded aa oollo- 
qtual and, from Ita frequency la the Urnted States, It la 
geaeraltyMppoiedbyltagHslwieu to be an" Americanism.” 
fir an easy extension gum la aaed tor think, believe, or sup- 
— — — * 1 not at all oonjeotural, bat 


ttva and H to then logically 
merely to make the aaaertlon leaa abrupt 

wUl go now (that i* I am going now): I 

what I'm about (that 1% l m*ow what I am doing). In 
thla uae probably atiaea from a dealre to 


superfluous, aerrtng 
tbrupt: a* I guess 1 
»w): I guess I know 


avoid positive amartton, or from aome feeling of hesita- 
tion or uncertainty. ]«8yiL L Imagine, Presume, etc, See 


eott/mtwm. 
JJL fritr 


intrans. To form a conjecture; judge or 

conclude from incomplete or uncertain evi- 
dence: commonly with at or by. 

The Text aenrea only to guess by; we muat aatlafle oar 
•elvee fully out of the Authors that liv'd about those time* 
Seldsn, Table-Talk, p. £1. 

The beet prophet la naturally the beet gueaaer, and the 
beat gueaaer, he that la beat rereed and atudied In the mat- 
ter hepueaawof; for he hath moat algna to guess by, 

Ifahbes, Of Man, IU. 

He to ao much Improved by continual writing that It la 
believed In aahort tune one maybe able to read file letter* 
and find out hia meaning without guessing. 

Stasis, TOtler, Ho. 142. 
gneflS 1 (geg). », [Early mod. E. also ghess, ghesse, 
gesse; \ ME. gesse sHD, ghisse, D. gis = MLG. 
gisse, a guess; from the verb.] A notion gath- 
ered from more probability or imperfect in- 
formation ; a judgment or conclusion without 
sufficient or determinate evidence; a conjec- 
ture; a surmise: as, to act by guess. 

For utterly, wlthouten gesse. 

Alio that ye aeyn la but lu veyne. 

Rom. if the Ross, L 8824. 

The later writers [on Beriptnrel have generally striven 
to distinguish themselves from the elder by some new 
guess, by saying somewhat that hath not been said before. 

Bp. A tier bury, Sermon* II. lx. 

Newton's guess that the dlsmond was inflammable, and 
many instances which must occur to the reader, are of the 
true artsman kind. 

Dr. J. Brown, Bparo Hour* 8d scr., p. 902. 
guegg^f (ges). n. Bee anothcr-guaas , a . 
guessablo (ges'a~bl), a. [< guess* + -able.'] Ca- 
pable of being guessed. 

Sise of it [Plymouth harbor] guessable at less than I ex- 
pected. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 20. 

guesser (gos'6r), n. [= D. gisser, gister = MLG. 
gisser; < gueaa 1 + -er 1 .] One who guesses or con- 
jectures; one who decides or gives an opinion 
without certain means of knowing. 

A man that never hits on the right sldo cannot be called 
a Wpjsr, but must miss out of design, and be notably 
Skilful at lighting on the wrong. Bentley, Sermon* 111. 

gUCSlillg (ges'ing), f». [Early mod. E. gassing, 
< ME. gassings ; verbal n. of guess*, p.] Guess- 
work; conjecture; notion. 

_ Therefore shall ye saye out no morovantfc^ nor jirophe- 
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mod. and erroneous insertion); early mod. E. 
also gest, gaast; < ME. goat, geest, earlier tome- 
times gist, < AS. gmt, goat, gist, giast, gyat, a 
guest, prom, an accidental guest, a chance 
comer, a stranger, ss OS. gast s D. MLG. LG. 
OHG. MHG. G. gast = Icel. gastr as Sw. gtist as 
Dan. gjasst (and borrowed gast) as Goth, gasts, a 
guest, a stranger, = L. hostis, in earlier use a 
stranger, in classical use an enemy, pi. hastes, 
the enemy (> ult. E. host*). Of. L.’ kospm (hos- 
pit-) (orig. *hostipotta1), he who entertains a 
stranger (? ult. E. host*), = OBulg. gosti t a Buss. 
goats, a guest, visitor, stranger, alien. Boot 
unknown.] If. A stranger; a foreigner. 

Thor la right now come into touno a pest, 

A Greek aspi* and telleth m*we thynges. 

Chancer, Trullu* It. 1111. 

2. A person received into one’s house or at one’s 


2. A person received into one’s house or at one’s |peul«tte (g6-let/), *. [F.] to* annealing* 
table out of friendship or courtesy; a person (g6), n. pi. [F., pi. of gncvjr, poor, 

entertained gratuitously ; a visitor sojourning K»rly, as a noun, beggar, rugainuftfii; o 


in the house of, or entertained at table by, an- 
other. 

Alto the alderman aohal hau* at euory geuerall day, to 
hit drynk and for hia geestys, j. Onlono of ale. 

English Ottos { B. E. T. B.\ p. 277. 

Oo* aoule, the Ixxlioa truest, 

Upon a thankleese arrant ! 

Raleigh, The Lye. 

Mr. Pecksniff . . . received his guests In the best par- 
lour. Dickens, Martin Chusxlewlt, lv. 

3. A person entertained for pay, as at an inn 
or in a boarding-house ; a boarder or lodger. 
Bpedfloally, In tote, any person who is received at anion, 
hotel, or tavern, upon the general undertaking of the 
keeper of the house, aa distinguished from some apootal 
contract qualifying the relation. 

Not enough account la made of the greater [than mili- 
tary] genius that can organise anil carry »n 11 great Amer- 
ican hotel, with a thousand or fifteen hiindrodtfMrrt* lu a 
short, sharp and decisive campaign of two months 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p <12. 

4. In ffool., a parasite : as, “ a dozen tat >e worm 
guttata. ” Cohbotd .— Qusst gall-flies. Bee guest-fly and 
Inquihnee. -Byn. 2. Caller, etc. Hoe miter. 

guest 1 ! (gest), v. [< ME. gesicn (= MHG. gesten 
= Hw. gasta as Dun. ajestc), entertain as a guest ; 
from tho noun.] IT trana. To entertain as a 
guest; receive with hospitality. 

O Host* what knowe you, whether, 
i to foaal 


Ole your own gessynges. Bible qf 16&1, Exek. xlii. 

guaflslngly (ges ' iug-li), ode. By guesswork; 
l>y way of conjecture. 

I have a letter guessingly set down. Ska k., Leer, ilL 7. 
gueggiret (gea'iv), a. [< gueaal + -ive.] Con- 
jectural. 

In Dream* and all vtory Omen* they are only guessive 
Interpretations of dim-eyed man. 

Fritham, Beeolve* L 08. 

guess-rope (gos'rfip), n. Same as guess-warp. 
guess-warp (ges'wArp), n. 1 . Naut., a hawser 
coiled in a boat, and carried from a vessel to 
any distant object for the purpose of warping 
the vessel toward the object: so called from 
the necessity of guessing the distance, and con- 
sequently the length of the hawser. — 2. Any 
rope by which a boat is secured astern of or 
alongside a ship. 

Tho boats are lowered down and made fast attorn, or 
out to the swinging beam* by geswarpi 

R.a.Amo,JrT, Before the Mait 

Also guess-rope, guest-rape, gaawarp. 
fluigg warp boom, a spar run out from the aide of a 
vestal, with a rope attaohed near Its outer extremity, for 
boats to rido bar when the vessel la at her mooring* 
guesswork (ges'wGrk), n. That which is done 
oy or is due to guess; conjectural action or 
opinion; random or haphazard action. 

The pompous raaoalllon, 

Who don t apeak Italian 
Nor French, muat have scribbled b yguemoork, 

Byron, Epistle to Mr. Murray* 

Belbo reckons (but this Is guenwork) that the M8. 
eopies of the Divina Ootn media made during the fourteenth 
eentwy, end now existing in the libraries of Europe, are 
more numerous than those of all other work* ancient and 
modern, made during the seme period. 

Lowell, Among my Book* 2d sear., p 22. 
guest 1 (gest), 11 . [Early mod. E. also ghost (the 
s or h Doing (as also in guess, ghost, etc.) a 


When you suppose to feast men at your Tahl* 

You guest Gods Angels in Men s habit hid? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bertas'* Week* I!., The Vocation. 

n. intrans. To act the part of a guest; be a 
guest. 

My hope was now 

To guest with him, and see his Ituiid bestow 
Rights of our friendship Chajmmn, Odyssey, xxiv. 

guest 2 (gest), n. A dialectal variant of ghost. 
Broekett. Compare largucst. 

guest-chamber (geBt'cham'bfcr), n. An apart- 
ment appropriated to the entertainment of 
guests. Also guest-room. 

The Master saith, Where is the guestehamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my disciples? Mark xlv. 14. 

guesten (ges'ten), v. i. [< ME. gcstnen t matnon, 
< gest, a guest : see quest and -en*, 3.] To lodge 
as a guest. [Scotch.] 

Toppet Hob o’ the Mains had guesten'd in my house by 
chance. Fray qfSuport (Child s Ballad* VL lift 

Here have I come this length, trusting the godly Eari 
of Murray would be on his march to the Border* for he 
was to havo guestened with the Baron of Avenel. 

Scott, Monastery, xxxv. 

guest-fly (gest'fllh n. One of certain small hy- 
menopterons or dipterous insects allied to the 
true gall-flios, but inhabiting galls made by 
other species. Also called guest or inquiUne 

gffiLllt (ftert'hil) .. nSE.geathaUe(s. G. 
gasthaUe) ; < guest* + hall* .] A nail or room in 
which guests are received. 

guestrhoUBet (gest'hous), n. [ME. gesthus, < 
AS. grealhua (sD. gasthuia, hospital, s LG. gost- 
hus a G. gasihaua), an inn, < geest, guest, + hits, 
house.] An inn. 

guestingt. «* [Early mod. E. elrn gheating; < 
ME. gesUng ; verbal n. of guest, 0 .] Hospita- 
ble entertainment. 

Pray him for . . . ghesting, and two meales meat* 
For his love tliat was of virgin borne. 

Ballad uf Ring Arthur (Child’s Ballad* L 285). 

gUMtlTOt (goa'tiv), a. [Irrefr < guett 1 + -ive.J 
Pertaining or suitable to a guest. 

If I go home, 

My mother Is with two doubts ouercome : 

If she shall stay with m* and take fit care 
For all sucb guests ss there seek guestiue fare. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xvL 

guest-moth (gest'mftth), n. An inquiliue moth, 
as the acorn-moth. Guest-moths belong mostly to tho 
Pyralidm and TinHdce, and in the larval state live upon the 
products of other Insect* such as the substance of gall* 


• (ridable 

wax, or other aeordtion* The term to beat applied to 
thorn that live inside the domiciles of other insects. Bee 
out under aeommotk. 

guest-room (gest'rttm), h. Same as guest-cham- 
ber . 

But this 1 say, there was but one guest-rooms, 

Uangd wit!?, apentloe oloath spoke age enough. 

ifist. Albino and BeUama (1088X P* BU* 

guest-rope (gest'rop), ». [A corruption of 
guess-rope.] Same as guess-warp. 
guestwlae (gest'wiz), adr. [Early mod. E. also 
geastwise; \ guest* + -wist\] In the manner or 
character of a guest. 

But ouor brought ho him In peastwise, A as a straunger, 
gening him noue Inharitannce Here. J. Udall, On AotsvlL 
My heart to her but as guest, wuw sojourn'd, 

And now to Helen it is home return d. 

Shak., M. N. IX, ill. 2. 
8<»e annealing-arch . 

uncertain.] The name adopted by the league 
of Flemish nobles organized in ImMi to resist 
the introduction of the Inquisition into the Low 
Countries by Philip II., previously given to 
them in contempt, and borne by their follow- 
ers in the succeeding war. 
guff (guf), n. [E. dial., var. of goff*.] 1. An oaf 
or fool. Ilalliwell. — 2. Idle or foolish talk; 
stuff. [Slang.] 

I tell you all this talk Is guff, and It just comes down to 
the money. Scribner's Mag., IV. 2111. 

guffaw (gu-fA/), v. i. [So. also guf a, gaffaw , 
and in shorter form gaff, gauff; origin obscure ; 
usually saitl to bo imitative.] To laugh loudly 
and coarsely or rudely. 

1 heard Sydney Smith guffawing, other persons prating. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 

guffaw (gu-fA'), W* [He. also guff a, gaffaw, and 
in shorter form gaff, gawf; from the verb.] A 
loud, rude bund, of laughter; a horse-laugh. 
Young Buttons burst out Into a guffaw, 

Thackeray , Love! the Widower, p. 284. 

guffer (guf'er), n. [Origin obscure.] The vi- 
viparous blenuy or eel-pout, Zoarces viviparus. 
[Local, Eng.] 

gUg (gug), n. [Origin obscure.] In coalmin- 
ing, a self-acting inclined nlano under ground. 
Uresley, [Somersetshire, EngJ 
gUgal (gtt-gnl'), 91 . [E. liid.J The resin of tho 
salai-treo ( HoswrUia serrata ) of India, whero it 
is used for incense. 
gUgawt, n. See gewgaw. 
guggle (gug'l), v. ; pret. and pp. guggled, ppr. 
guggling. [Imitative variation of gurgle.] 1, 
intrans. To make a gurgling sound; gurgle. 
[Colloq.] 

Something rose in my throat, I know not what, whiob 
made me for a moment guggle, as it wen 1 , for s|>oocli, 

Richardson, Cloriwm llnrlow* VI. 805. 
Dobbin . . . exploded among the astonished market- 
people with shrieks of yelling laughter. “Hwst’s that 
gawky guggling about Y said Alro. o’Dowd. 

Thackeray , Vanity Fair, xxvtll. 

n. trans. To gargle, as the throat. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

guggle (gug'l), n. f< guggle, v.] A gurgling 
sound. [Colloq.] 

gugglet. gimlet (gug' let), 9*. Hame as goglet. 
gnhr (ger : G. pron. giir), n. [G., fermentation, 
guhr. < gahren, giircn, ferment ; allied to E. ucast, 
a. v. j A loose earthy deposit formed by the in- 
filtration of water and its solvent action on rock 
material. It is an amorplioua deposit found In the cavi- 
ties or clefts of rock* mostly white, but sometimes red or 
yellow, from a mixture of clay or oclior. 
gniac (gwi'ak), 91 . Hame as guaiacum. 
gniacant (gwi'a-kan), 91 . [W. Ind. (Cuban).] 

The remora or sucking-fish, Echinein naucratcs. 

Somewhat further lie (Columbus] aaw very strange flshe* 
especially of the yuutcan. Oyilby, America (1871). 

guiacol (g^’I'a-hol), 9i. [< guktc + - ol .] A pro- 
duct of tno distillation of gum guaiacum resem- 
bling creosote. It is also a constituent of wood- 
tar. When pure it iB a colorless liquid. 

Horner . . . reports that he has used guiacol lit phthisis 
for four year* Medical Betas, hll. 0M. 

gniacum (gwf'a-kum), n. Same as guaiacum. 
guibat (gwl'M), 9i. [Home native name.] A 
mammal snid lo resemble a gazel. Goldsmith. 
GuiCOWar (gi'ko-wkr), n. Hamo as Gatkwar. 
gold (gild), a. and 91 . A Scotch form of good. — 
fluids and mar. Bee gear, 

guida (gwe'dtt), 91 .; pi. guide (-do). [II., = h. 
guide, ».] In music, the theme or subject of a 
fugue. 

guidable (gi'da-bl), a. [< guide + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being* guided ; tractable. 

A submissive and guidable spirit, a disposition easy to 
alL Bp. Sprat, Bemum before the King, p. U. 



guidage • 

k guidage (rf'd&j), n. r = OF. g&dage: m quide + 
l -age.} X. Guidance; direction. Southey. [Bare.] 
— 2f. A reward given for safe-conduct through 
an unknown country. 

guidance (gTd&ns), n . [< guide + -once.] The 
act of guiding; a leading or conducting; direc- 
tion; instruction. 

I at lout understand enough of it to enable me to form 
for my own guidance ... not an obscure, notan hesitat- 
ing, but a clear and determined Judgment 

Anecdotes qf Bp. Watmm, 1L 70. 

It would have been utterly impossible for Hir Arthur 
W ardour, or his daughter, to have fouud their way along 
those shelves without the guidance and encouragement 
of the beggar. Scott, Antiquary, viL 

She gave their lirother blind 
Her hand ... for guidance. 

M. Arnold, llalder Dead. 

guide (gid) t r. t . ; pret. and pp. guided, ppr. guid- 


~ing. [< ME. gulden, usually (fit ten, gyden, ( O] 

* guider, F. guider (OF. ul so reg. guicr, > ME. gui- 
cn, gien, gym , E. guy, guide: hoc guy 1 ) = Pr. pui- 
dnr.guisarss Bp. Pg. guinr = 1 1. gmaare, guide ; 
of Tout, origin, pvob. < Goth, mtan, watch, ob- 
serve, AS. mtan, E. wit, know (of. duriv. AS. 
• oita, an adviser, = led. viti, a loader, a signal), 
allied to AS. trie, K. wise, AS. i vision, G. weisen , 
show, direct, guide, lead, AS. wisa, a guide, 
leader, director : see ml, wise* . Doublet guy 1 -} 

1. To show the way to; lead or conduct. 

And to this place he gidyd yow the weye. 

wncrydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 116. 

I wish . . . you'd guide me to your sovereign's court. 

Shot., Pericles, 11. L 

Brutus, guided now, as he thought by divine conduct, 
speeds him towards the West Milton, Hist Eng., 1. 

2. To direct or regulate ; manage ; give direc- 
tion to ; control. 

I will therefore that the younger women miury, boar 
children, guide the house. 1 Tim. v. 14. 

*Tis not Fortune guidee this World Inflow. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 2. 

The hotel of Madame 8. do R— d Is not more distin- 
guished by its profuse decoration than hy the hue taste 
which luu guided the vast expenditure. 

Dwraeli , Ckmlngsby, p. 29a 

Their left hand does the oalking-iron guide , 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift 

Dryden, Annus Mlrabilis, 1. 588. 

3. To use; treat. [Scotch.] 

O think then Willie he was right wae, 

Whun he saw his uncle guided Ihangedl sae. 

Lads i if Wamyhray (Child's Ballads, VL 171). 
■■gyn. l and 3. Guide, Direct, Sway; manage, control, 
pilot steer. Guide implies that the person guiding ac- 
companies or precedes, while direct need not mean more 
than that he gives instructions, which may be from a 
distance. The figurative uses of thuso wonts are not far 
from the aame meanings. Direct may Imply that we must 
refloct and exerclso Judgment auuD that we trustingly 
follow where we are led ; lint direct also tuoaus to exer- 
clse absolute authority : as, lie directed all the movements 
of the army by telegraph from the scat of government. 
Sway hi this connection la uaod of aomo influence, often 
bad ami always strong, which turns us aside from what 
otherwise might have been our oourse, and in tills sense Is 
nearly equal to bias. (See comparison under authority.) 
We are guided or directed by principle or reason, or by a 
real friend, and swayed liy our passions or feelings, or by 
unwise or unworthy associates. 

The stars will guide us back. 

George Eliot, Spanish Gypsy, lv. 

Who oan direct when allpretend to know ? 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 04. 
Tako heed, lest passion sway 
bich else free will 
Milton, V. L., vlll. 036. 

guide (gid), n. [< ME. guide, guyde, gide , gyde, 
< OF. * gnid, guts, F. guide = Pr. guida, guit = 
8p. Pg. gum ss Tt. gut do, guide ; from the verb.] 
1. One who leads or directs another or others 
in a way or course ; a conductor ; specifically, 
one engaged in the business of guiding; a per- 
son familiar with a region, town, public build- 
ing, etc., who is employed to lead strangers, as 
travelers or tourists, to or through it. 

Merlin was Guyde till the! come In a grate foraste, where 


Tako heed, left passic 
Tliy judgment to do aught whioh elst 
Would not admit Milton, 


tliel a-liglite till here mete was made redy. 

Merlin (E. K. 


T. 8.X 1L 15U 


Ao the woy ys so wyukuile, bote ho so hailde a gyde 
That mygnt folweu ous cch fot, for drede of mys-torn- 
ynge. Piers Plowman (CX vitt. 807. 

2. Olio who or that which determines or directs 
another in his conduct or course of action; a 
director; a regulator. 

Upon your eyes to the lightof grace, a better guide than 
Nature. Milton, On l)ef. of Humb. Remonst 

They were dangerous guides, the feelings 

Tenuymm, Locksley Hall. 

8. Milit. : (a) One resident in or otherwise fa- 
miliar with the neighborhood where an army 
is encamped in time o^war, employed or forced 
to give intelligence concerning the country, 
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and especially about the roads by whioh an 
enemy may approach. The guilts accom- 
pany Headquarters. (6) One of the non-com- 
missioned officers or outer enlisted men who 
take positions to mark the pivots, marches, 
formations, and alinements m modern disci- 
pline.— 4. A guide-book.— 5. In mining : (a) A 
cross-course. [Cornwall, Eng.] ( b ) pi. Same 
as cage-guides. — 8. Something intended to di- 
rect or keep to a course or motion; a contri- 
vance for regulating progressive motion or ac- 
tion: as, a sewing-machine guide. See guide- 
bar. guide-rail, etc. Specifically -(a) in printing: 
(1) A fist movable rule, or other device, used by type-aet- 
Usr% to mark place on their copy. (2) A projection on the 
feed-board or laying-on board of a printlug-preaa which 
determine! the oorrect position of a sheet 
to be printed, (b) In bookbinding, the bear- 
ings which make the groove or channel 
that steadies the motion of a cutting-knife. 

(e) On a fishing-rod, one of the metal rings 
through whioh the line is passed, (d) One 
of the area of circles fastened on the fora 
axle of a wagon as a bearing for the bed 
when it locks. Malliwell . [Prov. Eng.] 

7. In ntustc : (a) The subject or 
dux of a fugue. (6) A direct.— Axle- 
box guides. 8eo ode-boa.— dross-head 
guides. Bee cross-head. -Drop- guide, In 
a printing-press, a contrivance of iron or 
brass tliat rises, permits the paper to pass 
out, and then drops.— Guide-blade Cham- 
ber, the chamber in a turbine water-wheel 

casing containing the guiding partitions Fishing-rod. 
which direct the flow of water on tne wheel. 

—Guide center, guide left, guide right, military or- 
ders indicating tne position of tho guide in marking the 
pivots, formations, and alinements.— Head-guide, in a 
printing-press, the guldo for the head or narrow end of the 
paper.— hide-guide, in a printing-press, the guide for 
the side or broad end of the paper.— Bplral-gTOOVed 
guide, a Imilng-tool for long holes, such as shafts or tun- 
nels. It consists of a tube of wrought-iron of the rise 
of tho hole to bo bored, and having throughout its en- 
tire length spiral grooves, by moans of whioh tho water 
and sediment are oonveyod to the surface. Its cutting 
face is set at intervals with diamonds to prevent wear, 
and, as It exactly fits the hole to be bored, It Insures a per- 
fectly straight boring. 

guide-bar (gid'biir), «. One of two pieces of 
metal with parallel sides fitted on the ends of 
the cross-head of a Bteam-engine, on whioh the 
cross-head slides and by which it is kept paral- 
lel to the cylinder. They are a substitute for 
the parallel motion. Also called guide-block , 
slide-rod, and slide. 

guide-block (rfd'blok), n. Same as guide-bar. 

guide-book (gid'bflk), n. A book of directions 
for travelers and tourists os to the best routes, 
etc., and giving information about the places 
to be visited. 

guldecraft (gid'kr&ft), n. The art of or skill 
in guiding or leading the way. [Bare.] 

Tho true pioneers : that 1 h to say, the men who Invented 
yuidetrrofl. The Academy, Jan. 7, 1888, p. & 

guide-feather (gld'fevit'Cr), n. One of the 
feathers on an arrow, of a different color from 
tho rest, placed perpendicularly to the line of 
the nock, to onable the archer tne more readily 
to adjust the arrow to tho bowstring. 

guide-flag (gid'flag), n. 1. Xaut., in fleet tac- 
tics, a flag displayed on the vessel which is to 
act as a pivot or guide dining an evolution of 
the fleet. In the United States navy the guard-flag, a 
red St Andrew’s cross on a white ground, is used for the 
purpose. 

2. Milit. j a small flag or guidon borne by a sol- 
dier designated as a marker, and serving to 
mark points of wheeling, alinements, etc. 

guidelefifl (gid'les), a . [< guide + -2m.] With- 
out a guide or means of guidance; wanting 
direction or a director. 

The greatest of their gal basses fell foule vpon another 
ship, and lost her rudder, so that guideless she drone with 
tho tyde vpon a slielue in the shoare of Callia. 

Speed, Queen Elisabeth, an. 1588. 
Th’ ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, 

To his now guidsless kingdom peace bequeath’d. 

Dryden. 

guide-post (gid'pdst), n. A post placed at the 
point, of division or intersection of two or more 
roads, and displaying a sign fon directing trav- 
elers on their way ; a finger-post. 

Great men are the gutdeposts and marks In the state. 

Burke, Amerioan Taxation. 

I have heard these called "finger-posts,” but to me, a 
native of L a nc as hi re guide-post lathe natural and familiar 
word. N. and Q., 7th ser., VL 482. 

guide-pulley (gid'pfll'i), n. In mack., a pul- 
ley employed to alter the course of a band. 

The band for driving the mandrel proceeds from the 
foot-wheel over the two oblique guide-pulleys. 

0. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 47. 

(gTd6r), n. [< ME. gider, gyder , etc., < 
r, guideur, < * guider, guide : see guide, 


guilder 

e., + -eri.] One who guides; a guide or di- 
rector. 

Whereby he and the said Msbopoonstttuted one Mmon 
Warner to be guider and keeper of tbs boss* or hospital. 

Hkrype, Abp. IWkw,tfi; Si 
God is the guider at the field, 

He breaks the champion’s spear and shield. 

Aw tt, Marmiou, tv. SL 

guide-rail (gld'rfl), n. In rail., an additional 
rail placed midway between the. two ordinary 
rails of a track, designed, in connection with 
devices on the engine or ears, to keep a train 
from leaving the track on curves, crossings, or 
steep grades. 

guideresat, n. [Early mod. E. also guidresse: < 
ME. gyderesse; < guider + -ess.} A female guide 
or leader. 

Thow [philosophy] art gydereses of verrey lyht 

Chastest ; Botthlus, lv. proas L 

Fortune herself e the gutdresm of all worldly chances, 
Chaloner, tr. of Mortal Encomium, Big. P, 4. 

guide-roller (gid'rd'ler), n. A roller on a fixed 
axis serving as a guide to anything passing 
along in contact with it. 

guide-ropes (gid'rdps), n. pi. Same as cage- 
guides. TU. 8.1 

guide-screw (gid'Bkrfi), n. In mack., a screw 
for directing or regulating certain movements. 

gnidesMpt (gld'ship), n. [< guide + -ship.] 
Guidauce; government; management; treat- 
ment. 

He desired that they would send to France for the dulk 
of Albanie, to cum and reasalve the suotoritie and gvid- 
schipotl thereulme. Pitseottie, Chron. at Scotland, p. 29a 
An’ our ain lads— 

Gor’d them work hard. 

An’ little sust’nance gae. 

That I waa even at their guideship wae. 

Boss, Helonore, p. 01 

guide-tube (gid'tub), n. In mack., any contri- 
vance by wlnoh a boring-bit or dml is guided, 
commonly a fixed tube to prevent swerving. 

guideway (gid'wa), n. In mech., a track, chan- 
nel, framework, or other device of kindred na- 
ture serving as a guide for any mechanism. 

The tool carriage ... is adapted to elide on guideways 
on tho main frame [of an automatic wood-turning lathe]. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., EVIL 18. 

guide-yoke (gid'y (> ^)» »• a yoke-shaped guid- 
ing piece in machinery. 

guidguid (gwid'gwid), 9i. [Appar. imitative; 
cf. guitguitJ] Same as barking-bird. C. Dar- 
win. 

guidon (gTdgn), n. [Formerly also guy don; < 
F. guidon (= Sp. guion ss Pg. gui&o), a guidon, 
< guider, etc., guide: see guide.'] 1. A small 
guiding flag or streamer, as that usually borne 
by eaon troop of cavalry or mounted battery 
of artillery, or used to direct the movements 
of infantry, or to signal with at sea. It is broad 
at the end next the staff and pointed, rounded, 
or notched at the other end. 

The king of England’s self, and his renowned son. 
Under us guyaon maroht as private soldiers there. 

Drayton, Polyolblou, xvilL 151. 

i the 


258. 

2. The officer carrying the guidon. — 8. The 
flag of a gild or fraternity. 

Gnidonlan (gwS-do'ni-an), a. In music, per- 
taining to Guido d’Areszo, or Guido Aretino. an 
Italian musician of the eleventh century; Are- 
tinian.— Gnidonlan hand, a tabulation of the tones of 
the scale, and especially of the bexacbord system, upon 
the joints and tips of the fingers, so as to display their re- 
lations to the eye as an aid to solmixation . Invented by 
Guido. Also called harmonic tofirf.— GnftdOiiiBn «y Ha- 
bias. Bee AreHnian syllables, under Arstinian. 

guief, v. t. See guy 1 . 

guj^Wt, a. An obsolete spelling of gewgaw. 

gSfe, glee (gfij), n. [OF., tiBoauiffne, quiche, 
gates, guise, guinehe, the strap of a shield, also 
a strap or cord attached to a banner, sword- 
belt, eto., ss It. guiggia, the strap of a shield, 
the strap of a Bandal or slipper, the upper-lea- 
ther of a slipper or shoe, etc.] The mmp of a 
shield, by which it is supported over the shoul- 
der, and by which it can be hung up when not 
in use. Also gig, gigue . 

Guignet'sgreeu. Bm green 1 . 

Guikwar, n. Same as Oaikwar. 
guilala.(gwi-lft , l$). ft. Same as bikilo. 
guilds, v.i. An obsolete spelling of gild 1 . 
guild 8 , gulldable, etc. See eto. 
guilder, gilder 8 fgft # d6r), n. [Formerly also 
gildm; var. of gtiden*.] 1. A gold coin for- 
merly current in the Netherlands and in Ger- 
many.-— 9. Now, a Dutch silver coin of the 
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gull H am 


value atU.Sd. English, or about 40 ©ents. Alto 
called gulden unAJtorin. 


The (alary of a Burgomaster of Am*terdam la bat five 
h " Dtod| Ih. M W ^ It 
guildhall, *. Bee gttdhaU. 
mM& i&bf *• [< MB. gtis, gyle, < OF. guUs, 
m gMe 9 gUel gW* « Pr. A V A f.. 

guile: < OLG. # wa « AS. wtt, E. wile : see wile.] 

1. Disposition to deceive or cheat; insidious 
artifice; craft; cunning. 

With gyU thow tom gets agayne si reaoun, 
lor. ... In pttsono of on addre, 

Falieliohe thaw fetteat those thynge that I loued. 

Piers Plowman (BX xvllL 889L 
Art thou not void of guile— 

A lovely aoul formed to be Meet and bleaa? 

Shelley, Bptpayohldkm. 

8 f. A trick; a wile. 

He toko the horn. 

And dyde ae he was wont beforn, 

Bot ther was git gon apple. 

Th$ Horn of King Arthur (Cttld'a Ballad* 1. MX 
These fellowa oommonly. which use each deoeitfalneee 
and ffuUm can apeak ao finely, that a man would think 
batter shall scant melt in their months. 

Latimer, lilac. Selections, 
-gyn. Artfulness, subtlety, deception, trickery. 

guile 1 ! (gU)> «. t. [< MB. gtten, gplen. < OF. 
gutter, guttler, giler an Pr. guttar, deceive, be- 
guile ; from the noun. Cf. beguile.'] 1. To de- 
ceive; beguile. 

For often he that wol beguile 
la gutted with the same gnile, 

And thus the gutter Is beguiled. 

Gower, Coni Ament, III. 47. 
Who wots not, that womans subtiltyas 
Can guylen Argus, when she list misdonne? 

Spenser, F. Q., in. lx. 7. 

2. To disguise cunningly. 

Thus ornament Is but the gutted shore 

To a most dangerous sea. Skak., M. of V., ill. 2. 

Is it ropentanoe. 

Or only a fair shew to guile his mischiefs? 

Fletcher, Pilgrim. 

gnllo 2 fell), *• [MB. gyle (in comp, gylefat), < 
£OF.) F. guttler, ferment: origin obscure.] 1. 



ft Deceit; beguiling. JffalH- curved lines, tauffloeher, decorate with inter- 


verbal n. of guile*, 


well. [Frov. Eng.] __ 

written guiL 
+ fat, vat: 
ib in which liquor 

ferments. 

gnUilurt, a. [< MB. gttingc 
©.] Deceit; artifice. 

Leue alio Isis mesuris A al pilinge : 

This is the .vlj. uonianndement 

Hymns to I’nym, eta (B. K. T* 8.X p. 10ft. 
gnillamt, n . Same as guillemot. Charleton . 
guillanme (gfi-lyora'), a. [F., appar. from the 
proper name Guillaume, William.] A variety 
of rebate-plane used in finishing rebatos in 
joiners’ work. 

guillemt, »« Hametugmllemot. Willugkby; Ray. 
guillemet (F. pron. ge-lyS-ma'), n. [F., from 
the name of the inventor.] A quotation-mark. 
[Rarely used in English.] 
guillemot (gil'e-mot), w. [< F. guillemot, ap- 
par. adapted < Bret, givrlan = W. gwylan as 
Corn, guuan (> E. gull*), a gull, sea-mow (ef. 
W. gutylog . the guillemot, also chwilog (acoom. 
to ckwtl, whirling f), the lesser guillemot, > prob. 
B. dial, wttloek , the guillemot), + OF. moettc, F. 
mouette, a sea-mew, of Tout, origin (see mmr 1 ). 
The F. word is thus (appur.) a cumulative com- 
pound, consisting of a Celtic word, null, ex- 
plained by its Teut. synon ym, mow.] A bird of 
the genus Uria of Brisson, or of either of the gen- 
era Orta and Lomvia of late authors; a niurro. 
Then ere several species, of the subfamily Uriinm and 
family Alcidce. The common or foolish guillemot nr wll- 
look, Lomvia trotte, is a bird aliout 18 inches long, web* 
footed, 8- toed, blackish above ami white below, with short- 
wings and tail, closely resembling the raxor-billed auk, 
Alca tarda, exoept in the form of the hill, which Is com par* 
attvoly long, slender, and acute. It Inhabits rocky coasts 
of the North Atlantic, and congregates in vast numbers to 
breed, laying a single Urge pyriform egg on the edges of 
rooks overhanging the sea. A variety of tills speuies with a 
white ring round the ey* and a white line behind it, is 
known as the ringed or spectacled guillemot, and some- 
times described as a different 8{>ecl<w, L. thing via. Both 
have many local names, as willy, spratter, quel, scout, shut- 
tort, skiddaw , kiddaw, tarrock, tinker, lungie or Umgie. 

murre, marrot. or morrot, ' *' 

these 


800 

be- 


fermented wort used by vinegar-makers, ma 


wns| sawwiH/, Hervovap tsnarf, inrigic ui 

murre, marrot or morrot, lamy or lory, strany, eta, some of 
these being shared by the raaor-bUlod auk. (Kee out under 
murre.) The thick-billed or Urilmiich s guillemot U Lorn- 


Thee best befits a lowly styles 
Teach Dennis how to stir the guile. 

Swift, Pauegyrio on the Dean. 

2. A brewers’ vat; aguilfat. 

It is necessary to have a powerful refrigerator, com- 
manded by a deep receiver or “back,” capable of holding 
the entire gyle Into which the wort is pumped from the 
nopbaok. Q. SoameU, Breweries and Mai tings, p. 83. 

Also written gyle. 

Agulle Of liquor, as much as is brewed at once. [Prov. 

(gQ'ni), a. [< ME. gileM, mle/ul; < 
ilc* + -ful.] Full of guile; deceitful; art- 
L; wily; cunning. 

Her speeoh right guile full is full oft, wharf ore without 
good assay It U not worth on many on von to trust 

Testament of Love. 

Without expense at all. 

By guileful fair words pence rosy be obtain'd. 

Skak., I Hen. VL, L L 

guilefully (gfl'ftil-i), adv. In a guileful man- 
ner; deceitfully; artfully. 

The throte of hem Is an open sepulchre, with her tun- 
gia thel dlden gttefulli, the venym of snakis is undir her 
Uppla. Wyclif, Bom. lit 13. 

gUlleftlllieSS (gfl'ftd-nes), n. [< ME. gttefuU 
nesse; < guileful + -new.] The state or quality 
of being guileful ; deceitfulnesR. 

gui lele a B (gil'les), a. r< guile* + 4 CM.] Free 
from guile or deceit; sincere ; honest. 

And the plain ox, 

That harmless, honest, ovUetese animal, 

In what has he offended? 

Thomson, Spring, L 383. 
-Byn. Truthful, candid, unsophisticated, open, frank, In- 
genuous, straightforward. 

guilelessly fell'les-li), adv . In a guileless 

manner; without deceit. 

guilelessness (gH'leg-ues), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being guUeless ; freedom from deceit or 
dishonesty. 

Bride of gray beard wisdom less 
Than the infant's g u il el es snes s. 

Whittier, To my Old Schoolmaster. 

guilert (gTlfir), n. [< ME. gilour, gylour, < OF. 
guile&r . guttour , gtteor, gylour, < gutter, guile: 
see guile*, s.] One who betrays by deceit and 
art; a beguifer. 

In the laste tymss thsce schulen oome gttours wandrlnge 
after hlr owne desirsa not in pltea WycHf, Jude 13. 

A gylour sbal hymself Ugyled ba 

Chstueer, Reeve's Tslct L 401. 

So goodly did beguile thejmi^qfhis 1^*^ ^ 


a bruenniehi, closely resembling the foregoing, but with 
stouter bill. Bimllar guillemots inhabiting the North 
Faciflc are known as ares or amen. The birds of the re- 
stricted genus Uria are smaller and otherwise distinct; 



Block Guillemot {Uria geyile). Rlght-hawl figure. 

left-hand figure, winter plunmga. 

they are in summer blackish, with usually a white patch 
on the wing, and with red legs. Such are the black guil- 
lemot or sea-pigeon, U. grytts, of the North Atlantia and 
sundry North Pacific representatives of the same, as tf.ee- 
lumba and IT. carbo. 
guillevat, n. Same as guiljat . 
guillochfi (gl-losh'), v. f.; pret. and pp. guiU 
looked, ppr. guiUocking. [< F. gutUoeher, dec- 
orate with intersecting curved lines; said to 
lx? derived from the name of the inventor of 
this kind of ornament, one GuttbtJ To deco- 
rate with intersecting curved lines, or with any 
pattern composed of curved lines, 
guilloche fei-losh'), n. [< guttloehe > v.] An or- 
namental pattern composed of intersecting 
curved lines, as the usual decoration of watch- 
cases; in arch., 
an ornament .in 
the form of two 
or more bands 
or ribbons in- 
terlacing * or 
braided or twist- 
od over each 
other so as to 
repeat the same figure in a continued series of 
spirals. The term is applied, but improperly, 
to a fret. 

guillochea (gil-o-shfi'), V. t. [Formerly guttles- 
Ms, < F. guittoMs, decoration with intersecting 
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Ionic Guilloche, from a column-base of the 
north porch or the Erachtheum, Athens. 


sectingcurvedimes: seoytritfocAc.r.] To form # 
guilloches on; decorate with guilloohes. # 

A charming effect la produced at the Nauwelthouaestar 
meana of a guiUocheeing machine in which an engraven 
tool la drawn in regularly mated lint over the (lowly 
revolving vaaa Pop. Sei. Mo., XXIX. 348. 

guillotine (gil' 9 -t 6 n), w. [< F. guillotine: 
def.1 1. A machine used in France for 
heading condemned persons by the action of 
a heavily weighted, oblique-edged knife falling 
between two grooved posts upon the neck or 
the victim, whose head protrudes through a 
circular hole in a divided nlank. similar devices 
had been need in tho middle ngea. (Soe maiden.) The 
form adopted by the French government in March, 1798; 
was contrived, with the approval of the Assembly, by a 
Dr. Louis, from whom it was at first called kmisette; nut 
it afterward waa named from l)r. J. 1. Guillotiu, who had 
propoaed in the National Assembly In 1789 the anbatitu- 
tion of some more humane method for the alow and oruel 
modes of execution then in use, but without indloatlug 
any particular machine. 

2. One of soveral machines similar in principle 
to the above, much used for cutting paper, 
straw, etc. Also called guillotine cutter, — 3. 

In surg., an instrument for cutting the tonsils, 
guillotine (gil-d-t£n'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. guil- 
lotined. ppr. guillotining . [< guillotine, n.] To 
behead by the guillotine, 
guillotinement (gil-v-teu'mgnt), w. [< guillo- 
tine + -went.] Decapitation by meaus of tho 
guillotino. 

In this poor National Convention, broken, bewildered by 
long terror, perturbations, and auulotinetnmtt, thore la no 
pilot. Carlyle , French Rev., III. vlL 8. 

guilla (gilz), a. [A dial. var. of goolds, for gold, 
n.. 0.J The corn-marigold. 
guilt 1 (gilt), ft. [The u is a mod. and unnecessary 
insertion, as in the related guild; < ME. gilt, 
gult, [ptlt (where u represents tho old sound of 
y), < A3, gylt, givlt , gilt , a fault, offense, sin, 
crime; orig. a payment to be mode in recom- 
pense for a trespass, a debt (being used to 
translate L. debit um, a debt, in this sense ; cf. 
MHG. gtitte, a debt, a payment, a tax, impost, 

G. gillie, impost, rent, ground-rent), < A3, gtt- 
dan , gieldan (prat. pi. guidon , pp. golden), pay, 
repay, requite: sen yield, and cf. yildP.j If. 

A fault; an offeuse; u guilty action; a crime. 

Nnvye with heui horto aaket aftur achrift, 

And grutllohu hia gultus bl-glnneth hi aohowa 

Piers Plowman (AX v. 00. 
(loao pont-up guilts, 

Rlvo your concealing oontlnenta, and cry 

Theae dreadful aumtuonera grace. Shot., Lear, III. 2. 

2. That state of a moral agent which results 
from his commission of a crime or an offense 
wilfully or by consent ; cii Inability arising from 
conscious violation of moral or penal law, either 
by positive act or by neglect of known duty; 
iriroinality; wickedness. 

An Involuntary act. aa It liaa no claim to merit, ao neither 
can It Induce any gut It. lllaekstone, Com., IV. il. 

Who within tills garden now can dwell. 
Wherein guilt that upon the world befell? 

William Moms, Karthly Poradiae, I. 408. 

It la the ourao and tho piiniahnieiit of guilt, in public 
even moro than In private life, that one crime almoat al- 
ways neceaaitatea another and another. 

W. li. Greg, Mlsa Kaaays, 2d aer., p. 118. 

8 . Technical or constructive criminality; ex-> 
posure to forfeit ura or other penalty. 

A ahip incurs guilt by the violation of a blockade. 

Chancellor Kent 

guilt 1 !, ” • «• [ME. gitten, gylten, < A3, gyltan, be 
guilty, < gylt, guilt: soe guilt*, n.] To commit 
offenses ; act criminally. 

We . . . have offendid and giltid in each s wise agents 
your heighe lordschipa 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeui. (Bari. MS.) 

guilts, n. and v . An obsolete spoiling of gilt*. 
guiltily (giFti-li), adv. In a guilty manner, 
guiltiness (girti-nes;, n. Tho state or quality 
of being guilty; criminality; wickedness: as, 
the guiltiness of a purpose or an act. 

lie thought bla flight rather to proceed of a fearful 
guiltiness than of an humble faithfulness. Sir P. Sidney. 

guiltless (gilt'les), a. [< ME. giltles, gttteles , 
gyltlrs, guttles ; < guilt + - less .] 1 . Fra© from 
guilt; innocent.; blameless. 

And tyJate . . . toke water and wnachlde his hondla 
blfore the puplo & soldo I am giltles of the blood of this 
rightful man. Wyrlif, Mat xxviL 24. 

I have done with being jadgod, 

I stand here guiltless in thought, word, and deed. 

Browning, King and Boole, I. 822. 

2. Free from the presence or experience (of) ; 
in a humorous sense, not subject to the impu- 
tation (of). 

Betters guiltless of the yoke. Pope, Iliad. 


cntUlM* 

I turned out of a small square, In front of the hotel, and 
walked up a narrow, eloping street, jftved wltli big, rough 
_ atones and guiltleo* of a foot- war. 

1 //. Jam**, Jr. t Little Tour, p. 76. 

guiltlessly (gilt'icft-li), adv. In a guiltless man- 
ner; so us to be without guilt, 
guiltlessness (gilt'les-nes), it. The state or 
quality of being guiltless; innocence. 

A good number, trusting to their number more than to 
their value, and valuing money higher than equity, felt 
that guiUlcenm** is not always with ease oppressed. 

fir P. Sidney. 


gtdlt-8ick (gilt'sik), a. Sickened by 
ness of guilt. 
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2. A money of account, of the value of 21 shil- 
lings, still often used in English reckonings. — 

3. A guinea-fowl. [Colloq.] 

Guinea-cloth (gin'f-kldth), ft. A collective 

name of textiles of different kinds made for 
trade with the West African coast ; originally, 
such cloths made in India, 
guinea-cock (gin'$-kok), n. [Formerly also 
guinnie-cock, ginnie-cock.] The male of the 
guinea-fowl. 

guinea-corn (gin'6-ktai), ». See corn* 


guilty 


Then we live indeed. 

When we can go to reat without alarm 
Given every minute to a guilt-nck conscience 
To keep us waking. 

Beau. and PL, Custom of the Country, lv. 


morally or legally delinquent; culpable; spe- 
cifically, having committed a crime or an of- 
feuse, or having violated a law, civil or moral, 
by an overt act or by neglect, and by reason of 
that act or neglect liable to punishment. 

As the Fyre began to brunne abouto hire, sohe made hire 
Preyeres to oure Lord, that ala wlaaely as sohe was not 
gylfy of that Byiiuu, that he wold helpe hire. 

Maude villa, Travels, p. 611. 

Tis the guilty trembles 
At horrors, not the innocent 

Ford, Lady's Trial, lv. 1. 

Mark’d yon not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
look’d pula when they did hear of Clarence’ death T 
Shak., Blob. III., 1L 1. 

2. Characterized by or constituting guilt or 
criminality; of a culpable character; wicked: 
as, a guilty deed; a guilty intent. 

Nothing so good, bnt that through guilty shame 
May be corrupt, and wrested unto llL 

Speneer, In Honour of Beau tie, 1. 157. 
1 have ta'en n due and wary note upon 't, 

With whispering and most guilty diligence. 

Shat.* M. for M., lv. 1. 

3. Pertaining or relating to guilt; indicating 
or expressing guilt; employed in or connected 
with wrong-doing. 

This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 

And with his knee the door he opens wide. 

Shot., Lucreco, 1. 868. 
She [ Nature 1 wooes the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 8& 

4f. Liable ; owing ; liable to the penalty : with 

They answered and said, He la guilty of death. 

Mat xxvl. 66. 

Gods of the liquid realms on which I row. 

It given by you, the laurel bind my brow, 

Asust to make me guilty ttf my vow. Dryden. 

gttimbard (gim'bard), n. [F. guimhardo ; origin 
unknown.] The Jew’s-harp. [Bare.] 
gulmpe (gimp), n. [F.: see gimp 1 ."] A chemi- 
sette worn with a low or square-necked dress, 
goimplet, n. [OF. : see wimple ^ A small flag 
carried on tho shaft of a lance. Bee giserne 
and guidon . 

guinea (gin '9), n. [In def. 1 (and 2), formerly 
guinny ; so called because first coined of gold 
brought from Guinea on the west coast of Afri- 
ca. The name of the district (formerly also writ- 
ten Ginny, Ginnie; Bp. Pg. Quint, F. Guintio) 
appears to have been derived through the Por- 
tuguese in the 14th century from Jen no or Jinnie , 
a trading-town.] 1. An English gold coin, of 


conscious- gnlnea-droppeTt (gin'$-drop'6r), n. One who 
cheats by dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Who now the guineadroppeF* bait regards, 

Trick'd by the sharper's dfoe or juggler's cards. 

Gay, Trivia, Hi. 

guinea-edge (gin'$-ej). n. In bookbinding , the 
edge of a Dook-eover decorated with a pattern 
like that of the edge of the old guinea coin, 
guinea-fowl (gin'f-foul), n. An African gal- 
linaceous bird of the subfamily NurnkUnat; a 
pintado. There are 12 or 14 species, of different gen- 
era, the best-known of which is Numuta meleagrit, now 
domesticated everywhere, and commonly called guinea- 
hen. It is of about the else of tho common domestic hen. 
and has a short strong bill with a wattle hanging down at 
each aide, the head naked and surmounted by a fleshy 
crest. The color of usual varieties is a dark gray, beauti- 
fully variegated with a profusion of small white spots ; 
whence the anoient Latin and modem specific name me- 
leagrie , the spots being fancifully taken for the tears shed 
bythe sisters of Meleager at his fate. F 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Ouhiea of Ch.irle* 11 , ri6) , Uritisli Museum (SJse of the original.) 

the value of 21 shillings, first issued by Charles 
11. in 1663, and by his successors till 1813, since 
which year It has not been coined. FIve-galnea 
pieces, two-guinea pieces, half- and quarter-guinea pieces 
have also been current gold coins in England. 

In the arrangement of coins I proposed, I ought to 
have inserted a gold oolu of five douan, which, being 
within two shillings of the value of a guinea, would be 
very convenient Jefereon, Correspondence, I. 204. 
Bat the Jingling of the guinea helps the hart that Honour 
feels. Teunyam, Loelslsy HalL 


„ Partial and perfect 

albinos also occur in domestication. The guinea-fowl waa 
well known to the Homans, and has long been common In 
poultry-yards. Both flesh and eggs are esteemed as food. 
Bee Numidince, AeryUium, Guttera, and Phaeidu*. 

guinea-goose (gin'e-gbs), n. Bee goose. 

guinea-grains (gin v $-granz) f n. pi. Bame as 
grains of paradise (which see, under grain 1 ). 

guinea-grass (gin ; 6-grfc«), n. The Panicum 
maximum, a coarse tropical grass of Africa, in- 
troduced into many warm countries and ex- 
tensively cultivated in the West Indies for pas- 
turage. It is very nutritious. 

guinea-green (gin'$-gr$n), n. Same as acid- 
green. 

gninea-hen (gin'$-hen), n. [Formerly also 
guinnie-hen, finnie-hen.] 1. Same as guinea- 
fowl. 

In the orchard adjacent the guinea-hen* have clustered 
into a knot, and keep up a steady and unanimous potraok ! 
potraok I W. M. Poker, New Timothy, p. 128. 

2. A courtezan. [Old slang.] 

Ere I would . . . drown myself for the love of a Guinea- 
hen, I would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Shak., Othellq, l & 

3. A species of fritillary, FritiUaria Meieagris , 
the ptiMs of which are spotted like the guinea- 
fowl.— ChlllMBrllsn weed, a West Indian name for the 
Petiveria aUiaoea, an acrid phytolaooaoeoos herb with a 
garlic-like odor. 

Guinea hog. See hog. 

Guineaman (gin'f-m&n), n.; pi. Quineamen 
(-men). A ship used in trading to the coast of 
Guinea. 

Guinean (gin'$-an), a. [< Guinea (see def.) + 
-an. ] Of or pertaining to Guinea, a region ex- 
tending more than 3,500 miles along the west 
coast <3 Africa, divided into Upper and Lower 
Guinea, and including the Grain, Ivonr, Gold, 
and Slave coasts, and many native kingdoms 
and European possessions.— Guinean subregion, 
in *o6geog., a suboi vision of the Ethiopian region, begin- 
ning on the west coast of Africa where the Libyan subre- 
gion ends, comprising an extent of seaboard from Sierra 
Leone about to Angola, and of unknown extent in the in- 
terior. A. Newton, Enoyo. Brit, III. 768. 

Guinea peach, pepper, plum, etc. See the 
nouns. 

guinea-pig (gin'§-pig), n. [The guinea-pig (def. 
1) does not come from Guinea, and has no- 
thing to do with the pig. The name may involve 
some comparison with the guinea-fowl; or tho 
first element may bo intended for Guiana, ad- 
jacent to Brazil, where the animal is found.] 
1 . The domestic form, in several varieties, of 
tho restless cavy, Cavia uperea , a Brazilian ro- 
dent of the family Caviidm. The black white, and 
tawny individuals seen in confinement are supposed by 
some to tie a distinct species, and called 0. eubaya; but 
they are more generally believed to be modified descen- 
dants of the wild species. These oavles are readily tamed, 
and are noted for their extraordinary fecundity. 

Tho genus Cavia includes numerous spades more or 
lees like the oommon guinea-pig. though none of the wild 
ones resemble the piebald Individuals oommonly seen in 
_ — * In domestication, the guinea-pig Is 


applied in the quotation to, a veterinary sur- 
geon. Daisies. 

"Oh. oh.” cried Pat "how mv hand ttchea. 

Thou guinea pigtnboota anahreeebea 

To troanoe thee well.” Comb*, Ha Syntax, ifl. 4, 

guinea-worm (gin>wenn), n. A formidable 
parasitic nematode or threadworm, Fttaria me- 
dinensis , of extreme tenuity, from a few inches 
to several feet long, often Infesting the human 
body, especially inhot countries. See FUaria. 
gniniad, «. See gwyniad. 
guipure (g5-pur 7 ), n. [F. guipure, guipure, 
gimp: see mmplj 1. (a) Originally, a lace 
made of cords of a certain stoutness, each com- 
posed of several threads laid side by side, or 
of a strip of stuff or of parchment (see ear- 
tisane), and wound completely with thread. 

These cords were either arranged so as to touch one ano- 
ther and be sewed together often enough for solidity, or 
were maintained by means of bridee or bare. Hence— 
(b) A species of gimp: discriminated from (a) 
only iu having the cords made stouter [some- 
times of wire) and the pattern formal and regup 
lar. In the above senses the full term should 
be dentelle d guipure.— 2. (a) In later use, any 
lace made in Imitation of, tho ancient lace 
(a), usually rather large in pattern. Also called 
Cluny guipure. Hence— (0) Any lace having 
no ground or mesh, but with the pattern main- 
tained by brides or bars only : in this sense used 
very loosely.— Ginny guipure, modem lace or pan 
ment imitating that ofthe sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, having a formal and even geometrical design, 
and usually of rather large pattern. The term la applied 
to snoh work whether hand-made or machine-made.— 
Filet guipure. Same as darned fore. See tees.— Out- 
pure BftTn <M TfmiT a kind of embroidery worked with 
corn or gray or yellowish silk and ooarae cheese-cloth or 
similar materials, of which doth small pieces are bound 
and ornamented with the silk and made Into a sort of 
mosaic or openwork pattern. — Sixty-knotted guipure, 
a fine Irish fancy work similar to crochet, first exhibited 
in 1861.— Tape guipure, a manufacture in whloh flat 
strips of staff or tapes woven for the purpose replace the 
round oord of guipure 2 (a) and 2 (b% 

Gulraca (gwi-rft'kjp. n. [NL. (Swainson, 1827), 
from a native (Mex.) name.] A genus of Amer- 
ican grosbeaks, of the family FringiUida, con- 
taining such as the blue grosbeak, G. ccnrulea, 
common in the United States. The male la of a 
rich bine, with black face, wings, and tail, and 2 chest- 
nut wing-bars; it is 64 to 7 Indies long, and 10§ to 11 
Inches in extent of wings; the female la smaller, plain 
brown ; young males when changing are patched with 
blue ana brown. It la not common north of the Middle 
States. It Is a songster, and neats In bushes, vines, and 
low trees, laying four or five very pale bluish eggs, 
gnlrdt, v- t. An obsolete spelling of gird 1 . 
gulrdlet. n. An obsolete spelling of girdle 1 . 
gnirlandt, gulrlondt, n. Obsolete forms of 


garland. 




[Also guieard ; < guise 
A guiser; a mummer. 


+ -ard. Cf. 

[Scotch.] 

A high paper cap, with one of their great grandfather's 
antique ooata, then equips them [Scotch youths] as a 
guieard. Bone’s Every-day Book, II. 18. 

gnlsarmet, gisarmet, n. [ME., also gysarme, 
giseme, geseme , etc. ; < OF. guisarme, gisarme, 
ouiserme , guserme , Jusarmc , gisame , 1 gisarme as 
Pr. jusarme, gasarma (ML. gisarma); prob. of 
Tout, origin.] A long-handled weapon resem- 
bling the pole-ax, or hi some cases more nearly 
resembling the halberd, but having a long edge 
for cutting and a straight sharp point in the 
line of the iiandle. By some authors it is eon- 
founded with the pole-ax. 

With sword, or sparth, or gytarms. 

Jiotn. of the Bom, L 6678. 
Axes, apery s, and gyearme* gret 
ITefte many a prowt Mannas heed. 

Arthur (ed. Fumtvall), L 468. 

Noon dnnte hym approohe no oome vpon the eauohte, 
but launched to nym sperea a ' ‘ 


gntae (gi*), *. 


sperea and gyeurme* gronndon. 

Mon in (E. E. Z. 8.X 1L I8L 

J< ME.^siM, usually gise, gyse, 


probably the moat prolific of mammals the periods of ges- 
tation sud lactation being remarkably fanat tbe litter* 
larger and procreation almost oontUmsL 

Stand. Mm L HitL , V. 88. 

2. The botch vark, Potamoehwrus afrioanus.— 
8. One whose fee is a guinea: a punning name, 


< OF. guise = Pr. Sp. Pg. It .guisa, way, man- 
ner, guise, < OHG. triko, MHG. wise, G. mdse m 
AS. wise, E. wise, way, manner : see wtaft] 1. 
Way; manner; mode; fashion; practice; cus- 
tom. 

Thi thresahi ng Soar be not ferre of awaia 
For beryng and for stelinga as tbe gieoia 
Of servauntee. 

PaUadiut, Hnfbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X H M. 
To shame tbe guiee o' the world I will begin 
The fashion less without, and more wi'bln. 

Shot., Cymbeltn* v. L 
The swsln replied, It never waa onr gut** 

To slight the poor, or anght humane despise. Pop*. 

2. Manner of acting; mien ; oast or behavior. 

Lo yon. here she oomes! This is her very yiiiss; and 
upon mfu<% fMt ttlMp. ^ 


L,xL87& 

Baskful die bends, hir w«Q*tanght look arid* 

Torn to enchanting ytti*. Thomson, Liberty, 1 v. 

3. External appearance as determined by cos- 
tume; dress ; garb: as, the guise of a shepherd* 
Vow long, now sebort. now streyt, now largo? now swerd- 
*4 M . ^ w 

Bat tak you now a friar 1 * guise. 

Tin voioe sod gesture f ml 
Q uern Eleanor * Con/sstion (Child's Ballads, VL *14). 

Hence— 4. Appearance or semblance in gen- 
eral ; aspect or seeming. 

The most artificial men have found tt necessary to put 
on a guts* of simplicity and plainness and make greatest 
protestations of their honesty when they most lie In wait 
£ deceive. Stillingfset, Sermons, II. v. 

The Hngonots were engaged In a civil war liy the specious 
pretences of some^wba under the guise of religion, sacri- 
ficed so many thousands to their own ambition. Swift. 
Blank swift death In guise of wine. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, 1. 03. 
Akoni’s own gullet, In one's own fashion ; to suit one's 

In dannger hadde he at hi * owns pies 
“ fthedl 


The yonge gurles Ithe youth] of t 

Chaucer ', Gen. ProL to C. T., L 683. 

guise (gin), v . ; pret. and pp. guised , ppr. gain- 
ing . [< OF. gtdser, put on a guise or disguise ; 
from the noun: see guise, *.j I. intrant. To 
dress as a guiser; assume or act the part of a 
guiscr. [Eng.] 

Then like a guised bend, that for a while 
Hu mlmiokd forth a sad and gloomy tale. 

J.BaiUie. 

XL trans. To place a guise or garb on; dress. 
To guise ourseluee (like oounter-falting ape) 

To th’ guise of men that are but men to shape. 

Syleester, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, to. The Vocation. 
AbW Maury did not pull ; but the oharooel men bronght 
a mummer guised like him, and he had to pull In edgy. 

CarlyU, French Rev., II. 1. 1L 

guifler (gl'xfir), w. One who goes from house to 
house whimsically disguised, and making di- 
version with songs and antics, usually at Christ- 
mas; a masker; a mummer. [Eng.] 
guissetfea (g6-set')» n. [OF.: see gusset.} In 
medieval armor: (a) The light armor, for the 
thigh. See ouishes. (b) Same as gusset. 
guitar (gi-tttr'), n. [= H. Dan. guitar as G. gui- 
tar™ s= Sw. gitarrA Y. guitare , a later form 
(after rr. guitar a. Sp. Pg. gui tarra , 
m It. ekitarra) of OF. gutterre , ear- 

ip Her guiterne (> older E. gittem), < 

■ L. cithara, < Gr. tud&pt i, a kind of 

■ lyre: see cithara, cithern , cittern, 

■ gittem, either.’] A musical inatru- 

B meat of the lute class, having 

usually six strings (three of cat- 
f JL B gut and three of silk wound with 

1 fine silver wire), stretched over a 

IVB violin-shaped body, and a long 

LfH neck and finger-board combined. 
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guisard, n. Same as gwtoard. 

gullet, n. An obsolete spelling of guise. 

OuiSOtta (gfi-sd'ti-fi), n. [NL., named after F. 
P. G. Omeot (178f-1874), a French statesman 
and historian.] A suiall genus of composite 
plants resembling the sunflower, natives of 
tropical Africa. Q. Abyeeinica la cultivated In many 
parts of India for the small black semis, known aa Mger 
or ramtil seeds, from which an oil used for lamps ana as 
a oondiment is expressed. 

gUla (gfi'l$), n.; pi. gsUe (-16). [L., the throat: 
see pole 3 , gt diet, gules.} 1 . In arch., a molding, 
more commonly called cyma resvrsa or ogee. 
See eyma, 1.— 8. In entom., a piece which in 
some insects forms the lower surface of the 
head, behind the mentum, and bounded later- 
ally by the gena> or cheeks, it Is conspicuous in 
the l*etles, but in many other lusecta It appears to be en- 
tirely absent, or is represented only by the inferior cer- 
vical sderltes, llUlo corneous pieces in the membrane of 
the neck. See cut under muuth-ftart. 

The Inferior cervical sclerites [of the cockroach) are two 
narrow trauaverse plates, one tahind the other, to the 
middle line. They appear to represent the part called 
gula, which In many Insects is a large plate continent with 
the eplorantum above and supporting the snbmentum an- 
teriorly. Huxley, Anat Invert., p. 347. 

3. In amith., the upper part of tho throat of a 
bird, between the mentum and the jugulum. 
Bee cut under bird 1 . 

The ftont of the nook has lwen needlessly subdivided, 
and these subdivisions vary with almost every writer. It 
■nlfloea to call It throat ( gula, or Jugulum), remembering 
that the Jugular portion Is lowermost . . . and thugular 
uppermost, running into chin sloug the under surface of 
the head. Cows, Key to N. A. Bird* p. 96. 

gulanchA (g5-lan'ch&), n. [K. Ind.] The 77- 
nospora conlifolia, a woody meniH{>ermaeeouH 
climber common in India and Ceylon. Tho roots 
and stems are bitter, and possess tonic, antipe- 
riodic, and diuretic properties. 

ink* (gu'l^r). a. and n. [< gula + -ar3.] I, 
a. 1. Pertaining to the gullet or throat in gen- 
eral; jugular: esophageal.-— 2. Specifically, in 

soiH., pertaining to the gula Oular plates, In 

ichth., one or two osseons lammie between the rami of 
the lower jaw, ooourring in certain Ashes, as Amitdas, Klo- 
pidoc , Ceratodontidm.— imlMX pouch, the throat-pooch 


golf 

2. A long, narrow, deep depression of the sea- 
bottom. • 

guldt, n. A Middle English form of gold. 

guldfiin (garden), w. (G. gulden, also gulden, a 
florin, < gulden s E. gtlden*, golden : see gilded, 
golden, gilder 3 . ] 1 . One of several gold coius for- 
merly current in Germany from the fourteenth 
century, and in tho Low Countries from the fif- 
teenth century : the name was afterward ap- 
plied to silver coins of Germany and the Neth- 
erlands.— 2. A former silver coin of Austria, 
worth 1#. 8 d. English, or about 40 cents; also, 
a current silver coin of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, of equal value. Bee out in pre- 
ceding column. 

guldenhead (gttl'den-hed), I*. [A dial. var. of 
goldcuhead.} The common puffin, Jftratercula 
arctiea. Montagu. 

guloif, n. [ME. guto, < OF. gule, pole, < It. gula, 
throat, gullet, gluttony: see gate*, gules. j 1. 
The throat; the gullet. Danes. 

There are many throats so wide and gules so gluttonous 
to England that they swallow down goodly Cathe- 
drals. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 818. 

8. Gluttony. 

This vice, whlohe so onto of reule 
Ilath set us alle^ is olepld gule. 

Gower, MS. Boa Antlq., 184, f. 176. (HaUiwell.) 

In her., to give the color 



The strings are mucked or twanged by the 
right hand, while they are stopped by the 
left hand upon small frets placed at reg- 
ular Intervals upon the finger-board. As 
French Guitar of usually tuned, the compass Is between 
the 17th century, three and four octaves upward from tbe 
second E below middle a The usual tun- 
ing of the strings Is 
shown at a, the music 
being written an octave 
higher. As the fixed 
frets prevent distant 
modulations from the normal key of the Instrument, a 
capo tasto Is sometimes attached so as to shorten all the 
strings at ones. The guitar is the modem form of a large 
class of instruments used In all ngea and oouutries. It is 
moat popular In Spain, bnt has had periods of great popu- 
larity In France and England. Its (one is soft and agree- 
able, and is especially suited for accompaniments, 
guitarist (gi-ULr'ist), n. [< guitar + -wf.] A 
performer upon the guitar, 
gmtermaaite (git'6r-man-!t), n. [After Frank- 
lin Ouiterman. J A sulphid of arsenic and lead 
occurring in masses of a bluish-gray color and 
metallic luster, found at the Zufii mine near 
Silverton, Colorado. 

guitguit (gwit'gwit), n. [80 called in imitation 
of its notes.] An Am* 


throat, capable of bolding several quarts. Bee cat under 
pelican . — Qular SUtUTiS. Same au buccal sutures (which 
see, under buooafy 

II. n. A gular plate or shield beneath the 
throat of a serpent or fish. 

gutemdt (gu'lftnd), n. [< Icel. guli’md, < gulr (= 
Sw. Dan. gui), yellow, + find (and-) (= Dan. Sw. 
and), a duck: see yellow, drake , and ami#.] An 
aquatic fowl, apparently the merganser or 
goosander. 

glllchH (gulch), v. t. [Also dial, gulgc; < ME. 
gulehen ( gulehen in. swallow greedily, gulches 
ut, disgorge, eject); mod. E. dial, (unassibi- 
luted) gulk, swallow ; appar. < Norw. gulka , dis- 
gorge, retch up, Sw. gdtkajpilch. Cf. D. gulsig , 
greedy; cf. also gulp.} To swallow greedily. 
[I^v. Eng.] 

gulchH (gulch), n. [< gulch\ v .] 1. A swal- 
lowing or devouring.— 2. A glutton; a fat, 
stupid fellow. 

Then you'll know ns, you'll see us then, yon will, gulch. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster, lit 1. 

You muddy gulch, da r st look mo in the face, while mine 
eyos sparkle with revengeful fire? 

A. Brewer, lingua, v. 16. 


Ilath set us allot Is olepld gule. 

* “q., 184, f. 176. 

gule'-H, v. t. [< gules. ^ 
of gule. to. 

Aohllles durst not looks on Heotor when 
Ue guld his silver armes In Greek! sh blond. 

Uegwood, Trola Britanuloa (1600X 

gUle^t. n. [ML. gula Augusti, F. la gtmle it An* 
gust, la goule (TAodt; appar. lit. ‘the throat of 
August,’ i. e.. the beginning (see gulcl, goto*): 
but said to bo orig. W. gwyl A test , feast 01 
August: gtryl, festival, feast: Awst, August: 
see August*.} A term occurring in the phrase 
gule of August, Lammas day (August 1st). 
gula 4 .®.*.; nret. and pi>. gufetf, ppr. gultng. [E. 
dial.] To laugh or grin; sneer; boast, 
gules (gfils)» w* [A later form, taking the place 
of ME. noulcs , gowlcs , goulus, gowlys , < OF. 
ffueules, F. gucutos, gules, red, or 
sanguine in blazon (< ML. gula): 
pi. of OF. goto, goule , later ana 
mod. F. gucule , the mouth, the 
jaws, prop, the open jaws, the 
reference in gules being prob. 
to the color of tho open mouth 
of the heraldic lion, < L. gula, 
throat: see gule*. Tho “deri- 
vation” from Pon*. gui. a rose, is a poetical 
fancy.] In her., the tincture rod: in repre- 
sentations without color, as in drawing or en- 
graving, it is indicated by vertical lines drawn 
close together. 

Bat syr Gswsyne for grofe myghte noghte sgayne-stond* 
Umbcgrippys s spore, and to a gome ryntiyi, 

That bare of gowlcs fulle guya with go woes of sylttae. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T. tL\ L 87001 

Her face he makes his shield. 

Where roaea nule* are borne in silver field. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor's Kug. Gamer, 1. ftOO^ 

Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground, gules, gules. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 



Gules. 


gulch 2 (gulch), v. *. [Perhaps connected with 
gulch*.} To fall heavily. [Prov. Eng.] 
gulch 2 (gulch), n. [< gulch*, ®.] A heavy fall. 
| Prov. Eng.] 

gulch : * (gulch), n. [Origin uncertain; perhaps 
connected with gulch*. There appears to be 
no etymological connection with gully*.} I. A 
gorge ; a ravine ; any narrow valley or ravine 
of small dimensions and steep sides. [Pacific 
States.] 

The lower gulches, lined with aspenijjin autumn show a 


streak of faded gold. 


dury, XXX I. 60. 


CcarebidcB. 


merfean bird of the family 
The term has been extended as a book-name 


to some of tiie old-world smiblrds, erroneously supposed 
to be related to the gnitgnlU proper. See out nnder Cte- 
rebinm. Compere guidguid, with a different application, 
guttonentt a. [Appar. irreg. for *guiton, < OF. 
guiton, guyton, giton, witon, a page, varlet.] A 
varlet. 

I do fids the more 
T* amase our adveraaries to behold 
The reverenoe we give theee gydtonsns. 

^ Game at Cl 


»atChe«4LL 
gldTUrt, n. An obsolete form of quiver, 
gtdrri (g#-vrA'), a. In her., anscratod. 





Fall on this casement shone the wlufry m 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnee. 

gulf (gulf), *1. [Formerly often gulvh, some- 
times gouifr (= D. golf, a wave, billow, gulf, 
s G. golf, a bay); < OF. golfc, goult'e , a gulf, 
whirlpool, F. golfe, a gulf (bay), a later form 
(after It. golfo, etc.) of OF. gouffre, F. gouf 
frr , a gulf, abyss, pit, as I*r. Sp. Pg. It. golfo, 
‘a gulf, bay, < LGr. ko/j^ot, Gr. *6/ iroc, the bosom, 
lap, a deep hollow, a bay, a creek (cf. L. sinus 
in similar senses: see sine).] 1. A large tract 
of water extending from the ocean or a sea into 
the land, following an indentation of the coast- 
line: as, the Outf of Mexico; the Gulf of Ven- 
ice. A gulf Is usually understood to be larger than a 
l my and smaller than a sea , but in many esses this dis- 
tinction is not observed. Thna the Arabian sea on one 
side of the Indian peninsula is of nearly the same else and 
shape as tbe Bay of Bengal on tbe other, while the Bay 
of Biscay is many times larger than tho Gulf of Genoa. 

They | the Venetians) prohibiting all trafHque elsewhere 
throughout the whole Qulph. hamty*, Travslles, p. 1. 

2. An abyss; a chasm; a deep place in the 
earth: ss, the gulf of Avcrnus. 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 

luke xvL 86. 

A gulf profound as that Serbonlan bog 
Betwixt Damlata and Mount Caslua old. 

Where armies whole bavo sunk. _ 

MUUm, F. L, it Ml 



golf 

The heavens between their fairy fleeoes pale 
flour'd ail their myrtle guifb witltlleeting a ten. 

Tmmgmm, Gardener's Daughter. 

c &, Something that engulfs or swallows, as the 
gullet, or a whirlpool; figuratively, misfortune. 
Beat thoa not read In bookesoffell Cbetybdle goutfe r 
TurbervilU, Fyndara’a Answer to lymotea 
England hia approaches makes aa fierce 
As waters to the sacking of a gulf. 

Shat., Hen. V., iL 4. 
Agu/fot ruin, swallowing gold. 

Tennyson, flea Dreams. 

4. A wide interval, as in station, education, 


of the list of passes where the names of those 
who havo barely escaped being plucked in ex- 
amination are written. These names aro sepa- 
rated by a line from those of the students who 
have passed creditably. 

The ranks of our curatehood are supplied by youths 
whom at the vary beet merciful examlncm hare raised from 
the very gates of "pluck " to the comparative paradise of 
th a gulf. Saturday Jiev. 

Borne ten or fifteen mou just on the line, not bad enough 
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To paas the gulfy purple sea that did no sea-rites toow.^ 
Elvers, arise; whether thou be the son 

*~^SSS&USSl£Sm, l* 

And gutpky flimoYa rolling to the main 
Helmets, and shield* and godlike heroes slain. 

Pvpt, Iliad, ill 

gnl-gul (gul'gul), n. [E. Ind.l Asortof chunam 
or cement made of pounded sea-shells mixed 
with oil, which hardens like stone, and is used 
in India to cover ships’ bottoms. It is impen- 
etrable by worms even when unprotected by 

iin'fi-lii), a. [NL.,< L. gula, throat, 

, -two. j A name given by Hyatt 
to that stage of development of a young actano- 
zoan, as a coral, which eomes next after the 
hydroplanula, and in which an actinostome or 
gullet is formed. Bee the extract. 

Durlna this nrooesa rinsmrinatlon of the blastoDorel the 
blastopore is carried toward* and the Internal opening of 
the actinostome thus beoomea the homologue of the prim- 
itive blastopore of the hydroplanula. and also represents 
the external orlfloe of the body of the Hydrosoa. This 
11a the] gullet-larval or tndimda stage. 

•' " ~ ms. Nat Hist, 1884, p. 118. 


Uyatt, Proo. Boat Boo. 3 


to be plwdnd or good enough to bfl plnood uD pot Into mlfanl.r (irt-lm'fl-lttr), O. C< 

W^^ntagW’guliUa. Also guUei- 


[< gulinula + -or*.] 


et: noegule\ 




but are’not printed iiithe Calendar. " larval . 

CL A. Busted, English University, p. 858. gnUn+.f (gu'list), n. 

6. In mining, a large deposit of ore in a lode, glutton, < gula , the 
— Gulf Stream, an oceanic current which first becomes glutton. 

lows the Atlaiitlo coast with a velocity of from 8 to 6 mfloa hird, prob. < Ioel. golr, usually gulr — Sw. Dan. 
an hour, gradually expanding in breadth and diminishing 
In depth, but distinctly pcroelvod beyond the eastern 


gul, yellow (of. atUaund), = E. yellow, in refer- 
. v . , ^ ^ x ~ euce to theyollow color of the beak (of. F. 

f d * g .. of . Nwrt.mndUnd "toy rtoatm 'degtw. wort MJaune> a n0V j 00( lit . < ye llow-beak’), or, in the 

neighborhood of NonBootUiifromitOO to400mUM. IU cage of the gOdling, to the yellow color of the 
‘ ‘ — > 80 degrees above young feathers : see yellow. J If. An unfledged 

^ jKittojvaiid deep- bird ; a nestling. 

nomenon, and even more interesting than the K uro bIwo, tJJJiSiJHj the^vrmshova 2t! 

the oarreenonding current on the Aslatto ooast of the Pacific abov * ^ 

ocean. The Gulf Stream exerts a moat Important influence thow Bh,Ut not hold ^JSEW’SSPXi. nm ., v 

In moderating the climate of France, the British islands, Wychf, Dent xxlL 0 (Oxf.). 

and other parts of western Europe. The distance to which 
the inlluenoe of the Onlf Stream is felt In a northeasterly 
direotion has been the subject of much discussion among 
thalasaographers. It seems pretty dearly established, 
however, that a considerable proportion of the effect pro- 
duced on the climate of northern Europe which waa for- 
merly ascribed exclusively to the Gulf Stream is In reality 
due to a current coming from tho Antilles (the Antilles 
fltreaml which Joins the Gulf Stream to the north of the 

gulf (gulf), v. [Formerly also gulph; < gulf, n. 

Cf. engulf.] I, trans. 1. To swallow; engulf; 
east down, as into a gulf. 

Cast himself down, 

And gulf'd his griefs In inmost deep. 

Tennyson, Pelloas and Ettarre. 

2. In the University of Cambridge, to place in 
the gulf, or among those students who have 
barely escaped being plucked in tlieir final ex- 
amination. 

Being gutfed was therefore abont as bad for a Bmall- 
Oolleger as being plucked, since it equally destroyed his 
chance of a Fellowship. 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 860. 

H.f in trans. To flow like the waters of a gulf. 

Then doo the Aetnean Cyclops him affray, 

And deep Oharybdis gulphing In and out. 

Spenser, Virgil's Gnat, L 648. 

gnlfweed (gulf'wfid), a. A coarse olive sea- 
weed, Sargas - 
sum haceife- 
rum, belong- 
ing to the 
order Furnwxv. 

It has its specific 
name from the 
numerous grapo- 
llke air-vemels by 
which It la buoy- 
ed. It was first 
discovered by Co- 
lumbus. 8. « rul- 



You used us so 
As that ungentle gull the cuckoo's bird 
Useth the sparrow. Shot., 1 Hen. IV., v. L 

2. A gosling. [Prov. Eng.] —3. A large trout. 
[Scotch.] Compare guVfish. — 4. Tho bloom of 
the willow in the spring. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. A 
simpleton; a fool; a dupe; one easily cheated. 
Yond’ gull Malvollo Is turned heathen, a very renegado. 

Shat., T. NjilL 8. 

The contemporary world Is apt to be the gull of bril- 
liant parts. LouwU, Study Windows, p. 118. 

6. A eheating or cheat; a trick; fraud. 

TO be revenged on you for the gull you put upon him. 

Chapman, All Fool* Iv. 1. 
I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow speaks it Shat., Much Ado, ii. 8. 

7. [Cf. hullguUJ] A kind of game. Moor . 
[Prov. Eng.] 

gull 1 (gul), v. t. [< gull 1 , n., 5, 6.] To deceive ; 
cheat; mislead by deception ; trick; defraud. 
Keep your money, be not gulled, be not laughed at. 

Fletcher (< and another\¥eir Maid oftne Inn, iv. 2. 
In the night time by some flre-workes in the steeple, 
they would none gulled the credulous people with opin- 
ion of miracle. Pvrohae, Pilgrimage, p. 871. 

The vulgar, guild into rebellion, armed. Dryden. 
afiyn. To dupe, oosen, beguile, impose upon. 
gull 9 (gul), n. [< Corn, gullan aW. gwulan as 
Bret, gwelan, a gull. Cf. guillemot.] 1. Along- 
winged, web-footed bird of the subfamily Lari- 


three in number and heavily oblored.; Xhsvotaili 

or ihriU, sad the birds art vesy swtar. “■ 

the breeding — 


the breeding s sus pn Tbs ehmeMstto ejj 

ssz&i&ttiBaesssfi 

has a beauttful raqr hua la one «mp of I 


si 


tbs pri- 


heid Is envelopod In a dark-ookwed Uw, «u «wi 
whole plumage Is dark, except the white head: la (he 
Ivory gull the entire plumage & white. Inthekttttwake* 
which ooastltute the genus /He**, the hind toe Isradimmi- 
taiy. Among repreeentetlve speoiee eve the toe-gull or 
butiostsstmLt^ glmumh and the great UaolMNwked 
gulClh m w r tm s, theee twobeing thelaift kpeelee; the 
herriug-gulL L. *rg*dmkua; the mew-gul], L, muut; the 
hooded gtdu, Chroioooe pkal u i mtrMua: the fork-tailed 
gulL Xmm aaMnel; and the wedge-tafled gull, HMe- 
st ethi a rosea. In the huger gnllelhe bfll la atoong aad 
hooked: In the imaller kude tt Is slenderer and straight- 
ar, aad these grade dlreotly Into the terns or eea^iwallowa 
Bee outs under b wgam us tsr and Oretoee q uk o f ua 
2. Some sea-bird resembling a gull, as a skua 
or jftger, a tern or sea-swallow, a booby or 
gannet, ete.—Arqtto full See emtMtrd.— BUok- 
Packad ffuH. one of several neoles with blade or Uaok- 
lih mantle: as, the great M e ek Sa ds d gull, the Ma okb ac k, 
oob, ooffin-oarrler, or wagel, Larue marimu; the leaser 
Nact-baekod gull, JAunit fusoue, a common European ne- 
dea.— Black or blaok-toed full, the akna.-BlaSit- 
headed gull. anyguU of the genua Ckmtoocophalue 
(which aeekThe European CL Haibundut Is also called 
broum-headedgvU; the American C. edrietila is oommonly 
known aa laughing-gull.-- Brown gull, the brown gannet 
or booby of the south seas, the £^Aseo of naturalists. 
rwnVw4i«« gwii | LarueHaitmndus, thehlaok-headed gull : 
ao called from a look of that name. [Scotland.]— Gar- 
rlon-guH, the great blaok-baoked gull, Lomu morbus. 
[Ireland. ] — Oloven-fboted guilt, an old book-name of 
the oommon Made tern, a er~' M J 


tern, a specie* of Hydrochtlidm tar- 

. -backed gull 

in gray plumage.— Common gull, Larue tmnue. the com- 
mon mew, sea-mew, or mew -gull : so called in Great Brit- 

— s* — « *ii when in 

_thebnigo- 

fr* 


oallod Sterna fimipet, from Its dewy Indeed webe. 
‘ — “ gull, the young of the great hlaok-b 

mt~ ~ “ * — 

v sei 

Grape gulLone of the jmaller 

gray plumage. {New 

master, Larue gta/ucui 

glaueeeoene. a oommon gull of the Paeiflo ooast of Berth 
America, Eke a herring-gull, but with the blaok of the 


primaries rodeoed by pale blue.— 
black-backea gnlL (Ireland.]— Qh 
rue glaueeeoene at the western ooast __ _ 

Tho young of the herring-gull, Larue mrgentatue, si 
io plumage la mostly, 


_ the great 
(a) The Lm- 
Am trios, (by 

w Matue, and of 

indry related roeciee, when the 
[Eastern North America.]— GTM 

mon gnU— Ioeland. guU, one oi 

" ' » The bnrgoraaster. (6) The white-winged gnlL 

k Both have been ealled Larue ieUmti- 


_ w . the com- 

Lis found In lee- 


Larus X _ 

cue.— Klttiwake gnlL SeoHtritoaJN.— Laughing-gull, 
some speoiee of CAroVeoemhalue, as C. ridibundue of Eu- 
rope or C. atridlla at Amertm— Pewit 
ropean black-headed gnll, C m 
Bee pewit. [Looal, British. ]— J 

«?( 


ropio gnu, lwwmmmswi rwoumaue. 

Bee pewit. [Local, Brttish.]— Bnd-legged gull, the pewit 
[Ireland. J— King-billed gulLonedthe oommoneatgnUa 
of the United State* Larutddavare nui*, formerly L. to- 


-Bogy gull, some email gull, i 

Chrotooeephalue, whose plumage in the breeding I 
has an exquisite blush over the under parts ; specifical- 
ly, the wedge-tailed gulLHkodostetkia rosea, more fully 
odled Host's rosy guU.— ftttvtry gull [a book-name trans- 
\tttng Larue aroentatus). Seme as herritw-gvlL— Bwal* 


low-tailed gull, the Lomu (Oreagrus) funaiue, a large 
and extremely rare gull of the Galapagos and neighbor- 
ing ooasta^ri th akmgdMdy fwkedtaiL— WagfUgUll, 

WuSTtUL 8«une u fttSw 


Tlldpa 

, and especially its young.— 

lufake pt^.—^^te-haaded 




lea without any dark mark- 
of Europe and North 
gulL (See 


gave is alio some- 
times called gulf- 
weed. Gulfweed 
grows attached in 
the West Indie* 
where it fruit* 
and Is found float- 
ing and Infertile 
in the course of 
tho Gulf Stream 
and in the Sargas- 
so sea (a tract of 
water so called 
from the masses 
of Heating gulf- 
wood In ft, some- 
times so den so as 
to impede navigation), from latitude tor to 46* N. Har- 
lot* Marine Algw of New England. Also called driftweed. 
*nlfy (KlU'ti), a. [Formerly also gulphy; < gvif 
+ Full of gulfs or wnirlpoolg. 


sub- 1lw t faiuily Laridm, and order Longttwnnes. 

uwr are more than 60 specie* inhabiting all parts of the 
world, belonging chiefly to the leading genus Larue; 
other gonera are Chrotioeephalut, Xema, and Rhodoste- 
thia . Many of the speoiee are marine or marltim* but 
gulls are also found over most of the largo bodies at fresh 
water of the globe. They are strong and buoyant flier* 
spending muon of the time on the wing, and are voracious 
feeders upon fish or any animal subetauoes which they can 
find In the water. They do not dive. The nest Is usually 
placed on the ground or on rook* and the eggs are two or 


Branch of Gnlfweari (.fumu 
ferum ). a, vesicle with lean * 


I MKM tweet- 

luticninntc 



Common Gull, or Mewgall (Lmrm eemmey 


Inga; . 

America.— 1 

also herring-gull, ieogulL ivory-gull) 
gnU*t(gul),fi. [Early moi E. gul, guile ; 
of gold*, gooP. Cf. gullet, gutty 1 . ] A channel 
for water; also, a stream. 

Theyrepaseagesodeynelystoppedbyagreategnl^lngepa 
vorago) made with the vlolenoe of the itreamea y* ranne 
doune the mountains* by wearing sways of the earths. 

J. Brende, t r. of Qnlntus Ourtio* foL 118. 

gnllSf (gul), v. t. [Cf. gulp, n., guilt/ 1 , e.] To 
Bweep away by tne force of running water: 
same as gutty 1 . 

The bank has been gutted down by thefreahet JSTeX l 
gull 4 * (gul), v. t. [Cf. gutty 1 , guttfi, gullet.] To 
swallow. 

If I had got seven thousand pounds by oflloe* 

And guild down that, the bore wonld have bean bigger. 

Middleton, Game at Chee*lv. A 
Theee here [at a monastery] made us a ooUeotion, where 
I could not but observe their gutting In of wine with a 
deer felicity. Semdye, Travaile* p. 86. 

(nllaget (gul'ld), *>• [< puff 1 + -««».] The act 
of galling, or the Htate of being galled. 

Had yon no quirk 

To avoid guttage, sir, ter such a creatnref 

B. Jonttm, Volpone, v. b. 

gull-billed (gurblld), a. Having a bill shaped 
like that of a gull: specifically applied to a sin- 

S lo species of tern or sea-swallow, the marsh- 
am, QeloeheHdon anglioa, of Europe, Ada, and 
America. Bee out under QelocMkkm. 
gull-eatohflr (guincaoh^kr), n. A cheat; a man 
who cheats or entraps silly people. 





Sprite 

M, T. H., tt. i. 

gnll-lftffffr (gul'ehl # «6r), *. Same m gull- 
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gnll-gropert, *» A usurer who lent money to 
gamesters. Dekker, Satiro-Mastix. 


golltr (gul'dr), a. One who galls; a cheat; an 

gSSSSrift (gul'ta-i), a. [< gulp + -cry.] Cheat- 
ing or a cheat; fraud. 

Lao Daotnma . . . took an extraordinary delight In hu- 
momrinf of silly fellows, andtogat « upon them. 

Away, theae are mere galleries, honrld thing*, 
Invented by some cheating mountebanks 
W§b*er t Dnohea* of Main, III. l. 


gullibility, (gul-i-bii'i-ti), a. [< guWbb: 
■«#*.] The state of chiracter . 
ble; unsuspecting credulity. 

I was the victim of a boas, and Jones was at that mo- 
ment ohoekUng over ray stupendous gullibility. 

J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 878. 


M-bl), «. [< gulp, p., + 

led or cheated. 


n to Shakespeare's Shylock by his 
is not entirely Inappropriate to ao 
a as he proved himeolf to be. 


Do you think, because Z have good-naturedly purchased 
your trumpery goods at your roguish prl@es.that you may 
put any gallery you will on met Soott, Kenilworth, L 


gallery* (gul'ir-i), pi. guOeriea (-it). [< 
gulp + -cry.] A place where gulls breed. 

Two other Instances of snob Inland galleries exist lu 
" ‘ E. Trollop*, Sleaford (1878), p. 68. 


-fWs.] 

lygur — — ' ’ 

The comic cast given to Shakes] 
early Impersonators was not until 
gumbU an old Israelite as he pro’ 

Pop. Sot. Mo., XX. 878. 
gulliflht (gul'ish), a. [< gum, + -wAL] 
Foolish; stupid. 

Same things are true, eome false, which for their own 
ends they will not have the commonalty take no- 


m altered form of golf, a billow, wave, gulf 
(see gu\f ), but gulp, n., a gulp, is rather front 
the verb, which is prob. not connected with the 
of being gulli- word for ‘gulf.’] To swallow eagerly or in large 
draughts; hence, figuratively (with riosm), to 
repress (emotion) as if by swallowing it. 

The beet of these r worldly goods] 

Torment the aoul with pleasing It; and please, 
like waters gulp'd in fevers, with deceitful ease. 

Qumrlet, Emblems, Iv. 18. 


tlceo t 


gullet (gnl'et), n. [Early mod. E. also gollet; 
< BCE. golet, the throat, also the nock of a gar- 
ment, < OF. goulet, the throat, mod. a narrow 
entrance (of. F. goulette , goulotte, a water-chan- 
nel, in arch.), dim. of gole, mule, the throat, mod. 
F. gueule. the mouth, the Jaws : see gold*, gule L 
Of. guHyl.] 1. The passage in the neck of an 
animal by whieh food and drink pass from the 
mouth to the stomach ; the throat ; technically, 
in anat., the esophagus.— 2. Something resem- 
bling the throat in shape, position, or func- 
tions. (a) A deep narrow p as sa ge through which astroam 
flows; a ravine; a water-channel. 

As for example, in old time at the straits or gullet Can- 
dime, when the Roman legions were In Samnlum pnt to 
the yoke. Holland, tr. of Ammlanus (1009). 

I hane bene In diners places of Affrlca, as Algiers, Cola, 
Bona, Tripoli*, the pofMwIthln the gulf « of Tunis. 

Hakluyt * Voyage*, I. 411. 

A deep, impassable gru/fot of water, without bridge, ford, 
or ferry. FuAer, Holy War, p. 268. 


gulUt+aw. (d) A gore, as in a skirt (e) Part of a hood 
or oowL 

Be the golott at the bode 
Johne polled the munke downs. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (Child s Ballads, V. 0). 
&, Apteoe of armor for the throat or upper part of the 

[He] berls to *yr Berllle, and brathely hym hlttea, 
Throwghe goiet and gorgere he hnrtet hym ewyne I 
The gome and the grotto bores at the grouude llgges. 

Morte Arthur* (E. E. T. &X L 1772. 
(g) The lower end of a horse-oollar,aboat which peas the 
choke-strap and breast-strap. (A) The arch at a bridge. 
[Pror. Eng.] (0 A pared or lot Wright. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

And the resldewe being© xx. 1L lyeth In mmdryoguUette* 
In severall townee and shers. 

Ludlow Muniment*, temp. Edw. VI. 

3. A fiBh, the pike. [North. Eng.] 
gullet (gul'et), e. t. [ < gullet, *.] To cut or 
make gullets in: as, to gullet a saw. 
gnUtting (guTet-ing), n. In railroad engin ., a 
method of carrying on the work in a succession 
of steps, upon whieh different gangs of men are 
employed. Also called notching, 
gnUettng-llle (gul'et-ing-fU), n. See file*. 
gnlleting-press (gul'et-ing-pres), n. A hand 
serew-press for repairing saw-blades. See 
saw 1 . 

gnllgtlng-gtick (gul'et-ing-stik), n. A stick, 
notcheaat one end, used to extract a hook from 
a fish’s mouth. [U. S.] 
gullet-larval (gui'et-l&r # val), a. Same as gu- 
linular . 

gullet-saw (gul'et- sk), ft. A saw having a 
nollow out away in front of each tooth, in con- 
tinuation of the face and on alternate sides of 
the blade; a brier-tooth saw. E. H. Knight, 
gullflncht (guTflnoh), n, A person easily de- 
ceived; a gull. Nares. 

Another set of delicate knaves there are, that dive Into 
deeds and writings of lands left to joauftguUJIneh**. 

Middleton, The Black Book. 
Fooles past and present and to eome, they sey, 

To thee in generall must all give way ; . . . 

For Ha concluded ’mongst the wlsards all, 

To make thee master of Qutflnehs* hall. 

John Taylor, Works (1680). 

/fish), it. [Appar. < gulp + fish.] 


The ooalnsh. [Local, Eng.] 

^U^nXUntt (guTgai'gnt), n. A duped gal- gU^P 


In tigsrd of our OullgalLnU* of feese times who should 

— bee at a set in their bnue and braoing phrases. 

Pureha*, Fflgrtmage, p. 886. 


irton, Anat. of Mel., p. 006. 
gullishne— t (gul'iBh-m»»), n. The state or 
quality of being gnllish; foolishness; stupid- 
ity. Hailey, 1727. 

gullowillgt.u. lCt.guW,gt<nyl,guny*.] Swal- 
lowing; devouring. 

O closoam edaoem ac blbacem. O thou devouring and 
gullowing punch of a glutton. Termee in English (1641). 

gull-teaser (gul'to'zGr), u. A bird that teases 
gulls, as a tern or jaeger. Also called gull~ 
chaser, 

gully 1 (gul'i). n , ; pi. gullies (-is), [A later 
(dial.) form of gull* or guile fin a like sense (def. 
1).] 1. A channel or hollow wont in the earth 
by a current of water; a narrow ravine; a 
ditch; a gutter. 

They were bailed up In tho limestone gully, and all the 
party were away after them. 

H, Kingsley, Geoffry Harnlyn, p. 80S. 

The Jordan at this point will not average more than ten 
yards In breadth. It flows at the lnittom of a gully about 
fifteen feet deep. B. Taylor , Lands of the Harsceu, p, 67. 

2. An iron tram-plate or rail. 
gully 1 (gul'i), v. t . ; pret. and pp. gullied , ppr. 
gulfying. [< gully 1 , n.] To wear into a gully 
or channel; form gullies in. 

In their gullying and undermining rage, these torrents 
tear out stones and large rooks from the hillsides. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 60. 

gully^f (gul'i). v. i. [Appar. < guUy\ n, t in 
reference to the flowing or gurgling of water. 
Cf. Sc. gutter, guggle, also growl, as a dog.] 
To run, as water, with a noise. 
gully 8 (gul'i), w.; pi. gullies (-iz). [Also gulleu; 
origin obscure.] A kind of knife; a slieath- 
kuife. See the first extract. 

Gullies (gouetaX which arc little haulch-baoked deml* 
knives, the Irtm tool whereof 1 b two Inches long, and the 
wooden handle one inch thick, and three Inches In length. 

Urqvhart, tr. of Rabelais, I. 27. 

*‘I rode ye well, tak 1 care o’ skalth, 

Bee, there’* a gully >" 

n Goldman, “ quo’ he, “put up your whittle." 

Burnt, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

gully-gutt (gul ' i -gut), n. A glutton. Baret ; 
Florio; Chapman, 

gullyhole (gul'i-hol), n. An opening though 
which gutters and drains empty into a subter- 
ranean sewer. [Rare or provincial.] 
gully-hunter (gul'i-hun'ter), «. A person who 
goes about the streets searching for what he 
may hud in the gutters. [SlangJ 

There’s some what we call gully-hunter* as goes about 
with a sieve, and near the gratings finds a few ha’-penoe. 

May hew, London Labncr and London Poor, uL 26. 

gullymouth (gul'i-mouth), n. A kind of large 
pitcher or ewer: so called from tho shape of 
its mouth or spout. 

Chilo (gu'lo), A. [L m a glutton, < gula, the 
throat, gullet, gluttony.] A genus of planti- 
grade carnivorous quadrupeds, of the family 
Mustdidm and subfamily Mustelinw, contain- 
ing the glutton or wolverene, Gulo luseus, ThD 
animal is the only species properly belonging to the ge- 
nus, though some others have been placed In it, as the 
grisoTiH (Gotten*). The dental formant Is the same as In 
Mustela. Tho stse Is alwvo the avenue of the family, 
and the form is very robust; with short bushy tall, Hluuqry 
fur, low ears, and furry soles. The genus was founded ny 
Btorr In 17s0. See cut under wolverene, 
gulOflityt (gu-losM-li), n, [=b OF, gulosite , goto- 
setr, < LI j. gulosita(t-)8, < L. gukmus, gluttonous, 
< gula, tli« gullet, gluttony ; see gulc*,] Greedi- 
ness; vorucity; excessive appetite for food. 

They are very temperate, seldom offending In ebriety, 
nor erring in guUmty, or superfluity of meats. 

SfrT. Bnvme, Vulg. Err., iv. 0. 

(gulp), ®, t. . 
liten, swallow eagerly 
gulp up J1 x ' 


He does not swallow, but ho gulps it down. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 84a 
Quip down rag«v|MMion most be postponed, 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 186. 
gulp (gulp), it. [< gulp, r.] An act of swallow- 
ing; a swallow; also, as much as is swallowed 
at once. 

The Usurer . . . hath suckt in ten thousand pounds 
worth of my land more than lie paid for, at a gulp. 

Beau, and Ft., SoonifulLady, l 
And oft as he can oatoli a gulp at air. 

And peep above the seas, he names the fair. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Motamorph., x. 

They gave many a gulp before they could swallow it, 
Walpole, Utters, II. 884. 

This unsettled my poor girl, who was about to swallow 
her wholo glass of wine and water at a gulp. 


T. Hook, Gilbert Gnrney. 
An obsolete spelling of gulf, 

' same 


[Be.] 


gnlpht (gulf), n. 

gulravage (gul-rav'fj), n, and v, 
as gilramge, 
gnly (gu'li), a. [< gules + -gl.] Of or pertain- 
ing to gules; of the tincture gules. 

To unfurl the streaming red cross, or to rear the horrid 
standard of those fatal guly dragons for so unworthy a pur- 
pose. Milton, Reformation in Eng., U. 

gum 1 (gum), n, [< ME. gumme, gomme, com- 
monly in pi. gummas, gammas; another form, 
with shortened vowel, or what still exists as dial. 
goom (cf. mod, E. blood, flood, etc., in whieh 
the same orig. vowel is similarly shortened, 
and rudder, stud 1 , in which it is shortened and 
changed in spelling), < ME. goome, gome (with 
long vowel), commonly in pi. gimmes, gomes, the 
gums, < A H. noma, the palate, pi. the fauces, the 
jaws, as M LG. LG. gumo = Ml), gumme as OHG. 
guomo , M1IG. gnome, game (with another form, 
OHG. goumo, MHG. goumc , G. gunmen), the pal- 
ate, as leel. gomr = 8w. Norw. gom , the palate, 
s= Dan. gumme, dial, gom, gum (cf. gave, pal- 
ate) ; Lith. gomyris, the palate. Prob. from 1 he 
same ult. root as An. ganiau , E. yawn, and (Gr.) 
chasm, chaos, etc., q. v., the ong. sense, then, 
being 4 the open jaw.’] 1. The soft tissues, 
consisting of a vascular mucous membrane, 
subjacent dense connective tissue, and perios- 
teum, which cover the alveolar parts of the up- 

S er and lower jaws and envelop tho necks of 
le teeth. Hence — 2. Tho edge of the jaw; 
the part of one of the jaws in which the teeth 
are set, or over which the tissues close after the 
Iobb of teeth: generally used in the plural: as, 
the toothless gums of old uge. 

An your gutns grown so tender they cannot bltcf 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, 11L L 

3f. pi. The grinders ; molurs. 


Kr yens six oute gotho the gomes stronge, 
— * “ * * *’I are even. 


The caused first at yen* Vi are even. 

At VII yen are all llliclie | alike] longe. 

Palladia* , Husliondrie (E. E. T. B.\ 


insolence. 


p. 186. 

[Prov. 


, Peregrine Piokle, xlv. 


a gulp, draught, is the same in form as gulp, a 
great billow, a wave, OD. gdpe, a gulf, appar. 


4f. Insolent talk; “jaw”; 

Eng.] 

Pshaw f pshaw ! brother, there’s no occasion to bowse 
out so muon unnecessary yum. 

Smollett , ] 

5. Same as gummer. 
gum 1 (gum), v. t. ; pret. and pp. gummed, ppr. 
gumming. [< gum 1 , w.] Touseaguiumerupon; 
gullet (a saw) ; widen the spaces between the 
teeth of (a worn saw) by punching or grinding. 
gum 2 (gum), n. [Early moa. E. alsoj/uffto, gumme, 
goome; < ME. gumme, gimme , < OF. gomme, F. 
gamine = Pr. Bp. goma = Pg. It. gamma = D. 
gom =3 G. Dan. Bw. gummi, < L. gummi, also 
gummis, cummi, cvmmis , comm* tML. also gum- 
ma), < Or. K6p.pt, gum, a word of unknown for- 
eign origin.] 1. A product of secreliou ob- 
tained by desiccation from the sap of many 
plants. Gum, property so called, Includes such mucila- 
ginous substances as are soluble either In cold water, as 

S um arable, or In hot water, as cherry gum, or soften Into a 
tiin viscid mass^ without true solution, a* gum tragacanth. 
In popular use, however, many vory different products 
arc also called gums, as gum cloml and gum copal, which 
are true resins, gum ammoulacum, which Is a gum-resin, 
and gum elastic (caoutchouc), which differ* front all tho 
others. The word Includes various aromatic product# 
used In perfumes, inceuse, etc. Hue the phrases below. 
Bpioers speeken with hint to a splen heoru ware; 

he kennede him in heore craft and kneug moiur 
Pirn Plowman (AX iL 80l 


5ff 



Eaob weeping Tree had Gums dJetOlU 

Congreve, TShrs of Amaryllis. 

9. A form of dextrine produced by roasting 
starch: specifically called artificial or British 
gum.— 3. One of various species of trees, espe- 
cially of tho genera Eucalyptus, of Australia, and 
Nyssa, of the United Htates. of the Austrsltin tree* 
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plena, etc. ; the fluted or gimlet. B. ealubria: the giant, 
B. aiMtffdaiina ; the green barked, B. tteuuiata; the 
gray, A erebra, etc, 5 the iron, A BevereHana; the lem- 
on-scouted, A mandata; the manna, B. viminalis; the 
meaamate, B. fieeitie; the red, K. oalophyUa, K. roetrata, 
etc. ; the salmon-harked, B. mlmonopolia ; tho scarlet- 
flowered, B. miniata and B. Phoenicia; the spotted or 
marbled, B. mandata, B. goniocalyx. etc. ; the swamp, 
if. amygdalina, B. panieulata , etc. ; the white, B. amyg- 
dalina: and the York gum, B. /a wunda. In the United 
States the black-gum or sour-gum Is Nys*a eylmlica (see 
black gum ) : the cotton- or tupelo-gum, N. unijtora; the 
sweet- or red-gum, Uquidambar Styracifiua. In the West 
Indies the doctor-gum is Bhm Metujnum; the gum-tree 
of Jamaica, Sapium lauri/nliuni, and of Dominica, l)a- 
eryodee hexandra . Hee out under Bucalyptue. 

4. Same as gumming, 1.— 5. A bubble; a pim- 
ple. Compare red-gum, white-gum . 

Bubbles on watery or fluid bodies are but thin gumba of 
sir. Sir T. Browne, Bubbles. 

6. pi India-rubber overshoes: more common- 
ly called rubltcrs. [Local, U. S.] 

A Philadelphia gentleman and his wife going to make a 
▼lilt at a house in New York where they were eery much 
at home, he entered the parlor alone ; and, to the question 
M Why, where is Emily?” answered, "(), Emily is outside 
cleaning her yum* upon thu mat.” 

A G. White, Words and their Uses, Prof., p. 6 . 

7. A section of a hollow log or tree (usually 
a gum-tree) used to form a small well-curb, 
or to make a beehive. [Local, U. 8.]— Aoa- 
rold gum, or gum aoaroidss, a fragrant resin, red or yel- 
low In oolor, obtained from species of Xanthorrhoea, the 
blaokboy or grass gum-trees of Australia. Also called 


mama pum.—Bassora gam. a Persian product of uncer- 
tain origin, used principally for the adulteration of trsga- 


made from potatooa, wheat, or saga uaed by calioo-print- 
«ra Heo dextrine . — Butea gum. See Sutra and ktno.— 
#i^amanla gum. Bame as Barbary gum — Oarauna 
gum. See cara una . — Oaihew gum, an exudation from 
the Anacardium. occidental «, wnioh is partly soluble in 
water.— Ohagual gum, a gum oolleoted in Chili from the 
Pn ga lanuffinoca, abroxneliaoeous plant.— Oherry-gum. 
Bame as ceranin — OhewlUg-gum,a mastloatoiy consisting 
wither of a natural resin or gum-resin, as that of the spruce, 
or of an artificial preparation of paraffin and other ingre- 
dients: much used in parts of the United States.— Ela*- 
tlo gum, india-rubber.— Gedda gum, a kind of gum ara- 
ble obtained from the Somali coast of eastern Africa. Also 
called Jidda gum.— Grass- tree gum Same as aoaroid 
gum.— Gum aoaota. Same as gum arabie.—Qum am- 
moniac. See ammoniac.— Gum anlme. Hee anime and 
copal.- Sum arable, a gum obtained from various spe- 
cies of Acacia. The beat gum arable of commerce, which 
la also known aa Kordqfan, Turkey, white Sennaar, ga- 
lam. or Senegal gum, la the product of A. Senegal, a tree 
of Senegal and the Sudan. A. Arabiea , found In India, 
Arabia, and through a large part of Africa, yields tho 
Morocco, Mogadore, Barbary, Bast Indian, or bablah gum. 
The (tape gum of South Africa la obtained from A hurrida. 
Buaklm or tnloa gum is the product of A. etcnocarpa and 
A. Segal. Wattle gum la obtained from a number of Aus- 
tralian species, tium arable ia readily soluble in water, 
and is used in many ways, aa for giving luster to crape 
and silk, for thickening colors ana mordants In calico- 
printing, lu the manufacture of Ink and blocking, as a 
mucilage, and in medicine. Also called gum acacia.— 
Gum benzoin or benjamin. See benadn.— Gum copal 
See copal.— Gum dragon. Same as tragacawth.— Gum 
Same aa india-rubber and caoutchouc. 

Profeaaor Kapy was here, with a tremendous storm In a 
gum-alartie hag. Hawthorne, Hall at Fantasy. 

OnmdimL 800 elemi.—Qxxm euphoTbtuin. Sec «*- 
phorbium, 1 .— Gum galbanum. See galbanum.— Gum 
gualacum. See guaiaeum. -Gum guttffi IF. gomme 
puffs j. Same aa gamboge. — Gum Juniper. Same as mn- 
dome. -Gum kino. Sea kino.— Gum lao. Sec lac — 
Gum ladanum r- labdannm, snd gum ledon. seeia- 
danum.—®mm maguey, a translucent gum. partly solu- 
ble in water, obtained In Mexico from tno Agave Ameri- 
cana.- Gum Mogadore. Same aa Barbary gnm.—Qvaa 
ollbanum. See oiibanum.—QxLm opop&nax. See 
opojmnax — GUH aagapenum. See sattapennm.— Gum 
■andarao. Heo eawiarac.— Qum aenegal, a kind of gum 
arable. See almvq, under gum arable.— §mmutanJL See 
storax. -Gum snooory, a gummy exudation from Chon- 
driUajnneea, acichorlaoeons composite of central Europe, 
employed aa a narcotic.— Gum thus. Same u/nmlw- 
mam, L— Gum tragaoanth. Hee tragacanth . — Hvawa 
gum, from ProUumVuianenm, a burseraceons tree of Brit- 
ish Guiana. — Ivy-gum, a gum -resin obtained In the Iwvant 
and southern Europe from Modern Helix, and employed 
topically in medicine aa an acrid astringent— Jidda 
gum. Same aa Gedda own.— Kuteera gum, a pro- 
auot of Cochlospermum Qoenrjrium, a hlxaeeoua shrub of 
India, uaed aa a substitute for tragaoanth.— MCSQUite- 
gum, gum from the Protect* juli/tora, a small legumi- 
nous tree widely distributed through the warmer parts of 

America. It resembles gum arable.— Moist gum. " 

as dextrine.— Plastic gum, gutta-percha.- Bam 
a product of Amnia fastigUUa, resembling * 


mattim, eta— Sweet gum, a balsamic exudation from 
the MqMambar rtyra&Jhta. also bakm-gim, chide- 
gwn, doctor-gum, hog-gum, tpntce-gwn, eta) 

gum 2 (gum), v. ; prefc. and pp. gummed, pp t. 
gumming. [< gunfr, a.] I. tram . 1, To smear 
with gum; unite, stiffen, or elog by gum or a 
gum-like substance. 

I have removed Falstaff’s horsey and he frets like e gum- 
med velvet Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1L 2. 

(Velvet and taffeta were sometlmea stiffened with gum to 
make them look shiny or sit better : but the consequence 
was that the stuff, being thus hardened, quickly rubbed 
and fretted itself out fiaUiweU.) 

The gummed wafer bore on It the impress of a gilt 
coronet. Trollope, Barcheater Towers. 

2. To play a trick upon; humbug; hoodwink: 
said to be from the fact that opossums and ra- 
coons often elude haters ana dogs by hiding 
in the thick foliage of gum-trees. [Slang, U. S.j 

You can't gum me, I tell you now, 

An’ so you neednt try. 

Lowed, Biglow Papers, 1st ser. 

II. intrans. 1. To exude or form gum. See 
gumming, 1.— 2. To become clogged or stif- 
fened bv some gummy substance, as inspis- 
sated oil: as, a machine will gum up from dis- 
use. 

gum-animal (gum'an'i-mal), n. A book-name 
of Galago ttenegalentti* , a lifiiid of lemur, trans- 
lating a Moorish name referring to the foot that 
the animal feeds upon gum Senegal. See Ga- 
logo. 

gtlinbt, ft. An obsolete spelling of gum 2 . 

gumbo 1 (gum'bd), n. [Also gombo; appar. of 
lnd. or negro origin.1 1. The pod of Hibiscus 
csculentus. also called okra.— 2. A soup, usual- 
ly of chicken, thickened with okra. 

The millions of Yankees — from codfish to alligators . . . 
cooks of chowder or cooks of gumbo. 

T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, liL 

3. A dish made of young capsules of okriL sea- 
soned with Balt and pepper, and stewed and 
served with melted butter. 

gumbo 2 (gum'bd), n. [Appar. of some native 
origin (T).J A patois Bpoken by West Indian 
and Louisianian creoloB and negroes. 

English, German, French, and Spanish, all were repre- 
sented, to say nothing of Doric brogue and Ideal gumbo, 
and Its voluble exercise was set off by a vehemence of ut- 
terance and gesture curiously at variance with the reU- 
Virglnlr — 


ceuce of our Virginian a 


The Century, XXXL CIS. 


M Larousscl, you're the only Creole In this crowd, ” said 
the esptain ; “talk to her ! Talk gumbo to her I” 

Harper' a Mag., LXXVL 740. 

gum-boil (gum'boil), n. A small abscess on the 
gum. 

gumbo-limbo (gum'bd-lim'bo), n. Same as Ja- 
maica or West Indian birch (which see, under 
lurch). 

gumby (gum'bi). n. ; pi. gambles (-bis). [W. 
Ind,, perhaps ong. African.] A kind of drum 
used oy the negroes of the West Indies, made 
of a piece of a liollow tree, about 0 feet long, 
over which a skin is stretched. It is carried 
by one man while another beats it with his open 
liands. 


gummiforous (gu-mif'g-rus), a. [CL., 
gum, + ferre m E. hear 1 .] Producing gum. 
gnwiimPtfiff (gum'i-nes), a, 1. The state or 
quality of feeing gummy ; visoousness.— 2. An 
accumulation of gum. 

One of about twenty years of age came to me with a 
gummlneee on the tendons reselling to Us Angers, lnso- 
muoh as he oould not bend one of mem. 

Wiseman, Surgery, vffL- 
gummlng (gum'lng), n. [Verbal n. of gum*, 
o.] 1. A disease in trees bearing stone-fruits, 
as cherries, plums, apricots, peaches, and al- 
monds. It is oharaotedsed by the production of brown 
or amber-colored gum that exudes from wounds on the 
trunk, limbs, or even fruit The cause has not been sat- 
isfactorily determined. Also gum. 

2. The treatment of the prepared and etched 
lithographic stone with gum-water, to cause 
the untouched portions to resist the ink. See 
lithography. 

Ghunminia (gu-min'i-g), n. [NL., < L. gummi, 
gum.] A genus of fleshy sponges, giving name 
to the order GumminHnce. Also Gummina. Os- 
car Schmidt, 1862. 

Chunmlnilnm (gu-min-i-i'n &), n. pi [NL., < 
Qumminia + -it ms.] An order or other super- 
family group of fleshy sponges or Vamcospon- 
giaj, including tough feathery forms, the exter- 
nal layer of which forms a partly fibrous cor- 
tex, the fibers permeating the central mass 
surrounding the canals, and also penetrating 
the mesoderm. Also Gumminina. Stand . Hat. 
Hist., 1. 68. 

gnmmite (gum'It), n. [< L. gummi, gum, + 
-ifo 2 .] An orange-yellow mineral consisting 
chiefly of hydrous oxid of uranium, produced 
by the alteration of uraninite. 
gummosis (gu-md'sis), n. [NL., < L. gummi, 
gum, + -osis.] In hot, the formation of gum 
in the older organs of plants by the transforma- 
tion of large groups of tissue, as in the produc- 
tion of cherry-gum and gum tragaoanth. 
gummosity (gu-raos'i-ti), n. [ss OF. gommosite, 
< L. gumtnosu8, gummous : see gummous.’) Gum- 
miness; the nature of gum; a viscous or ad- 
hesive quality. [Rare.] 
gammons (gum'us), a. [= F. gommeux m Pr. 
gomos ss Bp. gomoso zs Fg. It. gommoso , < L. 
gummosus (also cumminosus). gummy, < gummi, 
cummi, gum: see gum?.] Of the nature or qual- 
ity of gum; viscous; adhesive. 

Of this we have tn instance in the magisterlea ... of 
‘ p, bensoin, and of divers other resinous or gummous 
les dissolved In spirit of wlna Boyle, Works, IV. 887. 
The thoughts rise heavily and jmuw gumnums thw' my 




pen. 


Sterne, Tristram Shandy, lx. 3 


gummy (gum'i^o. [< gum? + -yl.] 1. Consist- 
ing of gum; of the nature or gum; viscous; 
adhesive. 

Heer, for hard Cement heap they night and day 
The gummy dime of ohalkie waters gray. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Baztas's Wewts, II, Babylon. 
From the utmost end of the bead branches there fseueth 
out a gummy Juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. 


Ing on gumbies, or African drums. M. 

gnm-dstU8 (gum / sis # tug), n. A plant. Cistus 
ladaniferus , yielding ladanum. Boo Cistus, 2, 
and ladanum. 

gam-drop (gum'drop), n. 1. In phar., a con- 
fection composed of gum arable and cane-sugar, 
esteemed &m a demulcent. U. 8. Dispensatory. 
— 2. In confectionery, a similar preparation, of- 
ten made with glucose and gelatin, and vari- 
ously flavored. 

gam-dynamite (gura'dl'n$-mit), n. Same as 
explosive gelatin. See gelatin. 
gtun-game (gmu'gfim), n. [See gum*, v. A, 2.] 
A hoodwinking trick; a guileful artifice; an 
imjwsition: as, to play the gum-game. {Slang, 

gumma (gnm'tt), «. ; pi. gummata [ML., 

a var. of L. gummi, gum : see gum *. j In pathol. 
a kind of tumor produced by syphilis, so called 
from the resemblance of its contents to gum. 
gummatous (gum ' a-tus), a. [< gumma(t-) + 
-oms.] In pathol., of the nature of a gumma or 
soft tumor. 

The gummatous degeneration of the prodttets of syphi- 
litic Infection is not dwayi easily dlstins^died from the 


2. Impregnated with gum; giving out gum; 
covered with or dogged by gum or viscous 
matter. 

The gummy bulk of Hr or pine. Milton, P. L, x. 1070. 

The yawning youth, scarce half awake, essays 
His Isuqt limbs and dosy head to raise ; 

Then rubs bis gummy eye*, and scrubs his pata 

Dryden. 

3. In pathol ., pertaining to or having the na- 
ture or a gumma; gummatous.— 4. Having an 
accumulation of gum, or matter resembling 
gum; stuffy; puffy; swollen. [Slang.] 

A little gummy In the leg, I suppoae. 

Colman the Younger, Poor Gentleman. 

gamp (gump), n. [Perhaps < Icel. gumpr m Sw. 
Dan. gump, the rump.] A foolish person; a 
dolt. [Colloq.] 

C. ... is still a gump, and is constantly re g re t ti ng 
that she ever left the “dear old Hengland " m which She 
was so notoriously promrous and happy. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVL U 8 . 

gum-plant (gum 'plant), n. A plant of .the ge- 
nus GrindeUa : go called from the viscid Secre- 


Bneyc. Brit, XVUL WO. 
These symptoms and signs are dua to gummatous infll- 
tration of the lung. Medical Metes, ML 007. 

gammer (gum'&r) ; n. [< qum 1 , v., + -cri,] A 

saws, or for on- 


lasm gum. a ********** ve UIU **• 
tregaoSntlL tool or machine for 


i),n. [Also gumshion, dial. 
i-Ucm /’brig", dial. . irreg. < gaum\ gawm, un- 

»nd (see pawn 1 ), + -Mon.] AcutenoM of 

the practical understanding; dear, practical 
common sense ; 4 qoiok perception of the ri^bt 
thing to do under unusual dreumstanoea. 
[Couoq.] 
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jOMdQM not rn one jhM been properijr 


Mulwsr, Eugene Aram, I 
What the French applaud— and not amiss— 

Aa "savoir-faire" (I do not know the Dutch); 

The literal Oermaua call It "Mutterwias,” 

The Yahktes gumption, and the Grecians* nous 
A useful thing to have about the house. 

J, 0. Sate, The Wife'a Revenge. 
Mr. Miller's la what that teacher and Royal Academi- 
cian, who wm a man of seal, often called "a book full of 
Atheiusum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. &&. 


Throughout every regioan 
Wente thia toule trumpet soon, 

Aa awift m a pellet out of gonna 
When pelet la in the poudre ronne. 

Chaucer, Hooae of Fame, L 1648. 


At oar going off, the Fort againat which onr pinnace an- }J5?H tm . or 

Aa ha aaimo omIiIImm In —841% tila I a amwAlnenl e«iA 1 — JwttCGs BOSS Of] 


fOXnptkmlMS (gump'shon-les), a. [Also gum- 
ghonlesa; < gumption + -fees.] Without gump- 
tion or understanding; foolish. [Oolloq.] 
fumptioua (gump'shus), a. [Also gumhw; 
of. gumption) 1. Having gumption ; having 
quick perception and good judgment.— 3. Su- 
percilious; conceitedly proud. [Colloq. aud 
prov. Eng.] 

"She holds her head higher, I think,” said the landlord, 
nulling. "She was always— not exactly proud like, but 
what I calls gumptious. " Bulwsr, My Novel, iv. 12. 

gum-rash (gum'rash), »• Same as red-gum. 
gum-resin (gum'rex # in)> n. A vegetable secre- 
tion formed of resin mixed with more or less 
The gum-resins do not flow natn- 
are mostly extracted by Incision, In 

t yellow, or red emulsive flnlda, which 

_ / and consolidate. The more important are olilMuium, 
galbsnum, scammony, gamboge, enphorblura, aaafetida, 
aloes, myrrh, aud ammoniac. 

gum-stlok (gum'stik), n. A small piece of some 
hard substance, as of ivory or coral, given to 
children to bite on for the purpose of relieving 
the pains of teething. 

jpimil CUt (gum'shon), n. [A trade-name, irreg. 
< gum* + -Won, perhaps suggested by the form 
of gumption.] Magilp, as made by drying gum 
mastic into a strong drying oil in which sugar 
of lead was substituted for the litharge pre- 
viously used. The name is not now in use. 
Bee magilp. 

gumtop-tres (gum'top-trd), ft. An Australian 
tree, Eucalyptus Stehcrtaua. 
gum-tree (gum'tre), n. Bee gum 2 , 3. 
gum-WRter (gum'wA't6r), n. A distillation 
from gum. 

gum-wood (gum'wM), n. 1. The wood of a 
um-tree. — 3. A plant of the genus Commidcn - 
n, an arborescent composite peculiar to the 
iBland of St. Helena. [Properly gumwood.] 
gUU 1 (gun ), n. [< ME. game, f/onwc, rarely goonc , 
goune , gune; origin unknown. The word oc- 
curs first in the 14th century, applied both to 
cruni 
nor] 


So he oomc abiding In with his gun |a revolver) and be- 


The Centura, XXX VL 884. 
8. Specifically, a comparatively long cannon 
used for obtaining high velocities with low tra- 
jectories, as distinguished from a howitzer or a 
mortar.— 4. Iu hunting, one who carries a gun ; 
a member of a shooting-party. [Colloq.] — 

in the north of 


gun 

and in the later modela from a feed-mogaslne. With tbs 
10-barrel gun# lire of about 1,000 shots per minute can be 
delivered. Theee gone are made of the following oalibept 
0.80, ant 0.48,0.4* 0160, 0.56,0.06, 0.76, and 1 Inch, fksy 
arc mounted upon a tripod or a carriage, according to the 
service fur which they are Intended. See cut In preceding 
eoluran. — Qroat gUIL (a) A cannon. (6) A perem of dis- 
tinction or lmponanoe: more oomnionly called a big gum. 
‘ Colloq. ] — Great jgunsl a temlllar ejaculation of aurpnae. 
[OoUoq.J— Sun dstaohmsnt. See detachment. —Qua 
tabs. See /emu— Guns of position, heavy fleld-pieoea 
which are not dealgtied to execute quick movement*— 
Horse artillery gun,alight fleld-plece intended for rapid 

movementa and to acoomn 8 jr " 

■teel cannon made at the > 

Theee guna are made from I 


6. A tall cylindrical jug in use 
England.— 6. In plate-glasg manuf., a device 
for fixing the breadth of the plate, it oonalata of 
two platci of caat metal, placed In front of the roller and 


ipany cavalry.— Xrnpp gUIL a 
Xrupp worka in Essen, iTussta. 

_ j Ingot aleel and of all caliber* 

Svt/ermctnre . — Land-sezvloe gun, any plcoeof ordnance 
designed for ua* upon land. It incindea mountain, field, 

“ lory. — label gun, a magailnc-gun 

’.—Lyle gun, a bronse Tlfc-iavliig 
kin 1). A. Lyle of the United States 


and aea-coaat artillery.— I 
the Ifamch array.- 
‘ by 


bolted together by cross-lur* at a distance apart which can 
be easily altered and adjusted according to the breadth of 
' A “ ‘n la iuteudod to control. Eueye. Hrit., 

— * — gUIL See accelerate.— ATU- 
* *t-lron, Invented 
[from the small- 


plate the apparatus is lute 

x7 668.— A006lsni8illC 

strong gun, an English gun of wrought-lron, 
bySIrv V. U. Armstrong alwut 1856, ranging from t 
eat Add-piece to piece* of the largest caliber, constructed 
principally of spirally oolled bars, and generally having 
an Inner tube or ooro of steel, rifled with numerous shallow 
groove* The breech -loading projectile, which Is coated 
with lead. Is inserted Into a chamber behind the bore, and 
la driven forward by the exploalou with the effect of for- 
cing Its soft coating Into the grooves, so that It receives a 
rotary motion. The commonest form of the gun Is breech- 
loading; but muxxl e-loading Armstrong guns also are 
* ito sure; certainly. [Colloq.; 


J 

In; the guns 


made.— Al BUTS U A gun, quite b 

Coniers with his dagger a promising i 

and firelocks dead-doing tilings ; a* cure, they say, an a 
gun. linger Earth, Examen, p. 108. 

Axis Of a gun.. Bee axial.— Bailey gun. a battery -f 


«_ ueiit, for throwing elongated projectiles 

having lines attached to them, In order to establish com- 
munication between the shore and a stranded or wrecked 
vessel. The projectile has at the rear end aohank, to which 
the Hus la attached. — Mauser gun, a magaxltie bolt-gun 
used In the German army.— Moaning gun, a gnu fired on 
a ship of war or at a military post or camp a* the first note of 
the revdlle is sounded on the drum, bugle, or trumpet; a 

reveille gun.— Mo — “ — 

under artillery.— 

to receive two or more aeparal 


See mountain-artillery. 
gun, a gun constructed 
q ohurges of powder, which 
are fired oonseoutively In rapid suooesaion : as, the Lyman- 
Haskell multicharge gun. The charge in the brcech-tham- 
bor is Ignited by a friction or otlior primer; this charge 
starts the projectllo forward, and as its base passes con- 
secutively the openings of (lie subsidiary chambers or 
pockets, the charges contained therein are Ignited.— Na- 
poleon gun, a bronse 18-pounder used fur field-artillery, 
first adopted In France about 1856, under Napoleon 1IL— 


Neck of a gun. Bee nssfe.— Palxhang gun- a howitaer 
for the hormontal firing of heavy shells, Introduced by 
the French general Jf. J. Falxhans about 1886.— Falllssr 


i arranged pandli 
m t a crank.— B 


, a gun need for the 


ns in the mod. sense, and also (appar. ear- 
lier) to engines of the mangonel or catapult 
kind, for throwing stones, etc. ; the ML. glosses, 
mangonale , pelrana , fundibulum , murusculum, 
guana , etc., are consequently ambiguous. On 
the supposition that the sense of • mangonel’ 
•or * catapult’ is the earlier, some have as- 
sumed that ME. gonne is an 
abbr. of OP. *mango»t te for 
mangonncl , mangonel , etc., 
a mangonel (for throwing 
stones, etc.): see mango- 
nel, mangle*. Others have 
sought tne origin in Celtic ; 
but the It. Gael, gunna. W. 
own, a gun, are rather from 
ME.] If. A military en- 
gine of the mangonel or 
catapult kind, used for 
throwing stones. 

They drsdde noon si s sn t 
Of gyrate, gunne, nor skaffant. 

Hum. qf the Horn, 1. 4176. 
The word gun wu In use In 
England for an engine, to oast a 
thing from a roan, long before 
there was any gunpowder found 
out 

Selden, Table-Talk, Language. 
8. A metallic tube or tu- 
bular barrel, with its stock 
or carriage and attach- 
ments, from which missiles 
are thrown, as by the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder 
Gun or other explosive placed 

^,bmech, a, hami ;c, behind them at the closed 
end of the tube, and ignited 
# ( S5d. , & h {r* through a small hole or vent; 
gerpiatei t gtwrsw. rn general, any firearm ex- 
1 cept the pistol and the mor- 
ITjpiSS-g rtpi . X rsy tar. Guns ore distinguished u 
1 4 cannons; vuukeU. rtjtee, carbines, 

.SkTKtCIvSiw fouii*J:pUcee, 3c. fin milHaiy 
•Fiwipi nf-ro*L usage, however, only cannon In 

theur various forms and sixes are 
'tolled guns (eoOeetlvely ordnance, and familiarly often 
tgreat gimaX we otlmrs being called email arms. In ba- 


by turning a crank.— Balloon gun, 

attack of military balloons. It is ordinarily a rapid-fire 
rifled gun of about 1| Inches' caliber, discharging a Shell 
weighing about oue pound. It is usually provided with 
a mount of great flexibility, so that It can be readily trained 
to any angle of elevation.— Barbette gun. See^ barbette. 
—Big gun. Sec great gun.— Body of a gun. Bmbody.— 
Bomb-gun, a gun used for shooting a lance In killing 
w halts. It may be a shoulder- or a swivel-gun, or resem- 
ble the darting-gun, which Is thrust by hand ; but the term 
Is more generally applied to the shoulder-gnu, of which 
there are several patterns, both lireuch- and nmzale-load- 
ing.-Bomb-lanotgun,abmnb gun.— Brown segmen- 
tal gun. a composite guu consisting of a thin central tube 
surrounded by staves or segments of steel, tlio whole luring 
wound with steel wire under an initial compression slightly 
less than the elastic limit of tho steel composing the segw 
inents.— Built-up gUIL a general term applied to all guns 
composed of several part*. The porta ore assembled uiion 
various systems, the general aim of all being to establish 
a system of parts that shall best resist the Internal strains 
set up by the explosive gases of the powder. The exterior 
hoops or jackets ora shrunk on over the internal jtarts f 
first expanding by heat aud cooling tn position. • 


i gent 

gun, a cast-iron gun lined with a tube of colled wrought* 
Iron, Invented by Major Fnlllser of the British army about 
187». The tube is mode In two ports, the breech-end being 
shrunk on. This system was designed to uttllm the old 
unooth-ltore ordnance, by convertuig it Into rifled guna 
“ Vlron rifled gun strengthened at the 

igTit-lnm over It, Invented 
ewYork, 

ftj* 


breech by shrinking oolls or wrongTit-lnm over It, 
by Captain Parrott of the Cold Bpilng foundry In N 
and first used In 1861. Ihe cailliers are 10-, 80-, 

800-, and 800-puunden. The Parrott projectile la 

Iron, with a brass plate, or sabot, coat Into a recemed rab- 
bet to prevent turninu. Tlie powder-gaa ) tresses agaliiet 
the bottom and under it so as to expandlt Into the groovea 
and thus assures rotary motion to the prujeotlla— T 


matliO gun, a gun emiiloying compressed air for disc 
ing a shell chaigt d with high exploalvea The naeni 
gun adopted by tho United States for coast defense has a 
caliber of 16 inches and throws a shell carrying from 160 
to 600 pounds of explotdve gelatin. It has a range of three 


The sped 

presslon of the tabe beyond the elastic limit of the metaL 
— DAhlgTSnglULasmooth-tiorc guu of cast-iron .Invented 
by Lieutenant (afterword Rear admiral) J. A. Dahlgren 
(1800-70) of the United States navy. Its principal pecu- 
liarities ore the unbroken smoothness of Its surface and the 
relation of lta thlokness at all |ioints (determined by ex- 
periment) to the pressure In firing.— Evening inmfmtfft . 
and naeafX the warning gan at sunset. In the united 
States array the time of challenging is regulated liy poet- 
commanders, and it la generally later than the time of 
firing the eveiilug gan. In the United Btatea uavy tho 
Biung gun Is fired fro 


Quaker gun, a log of wood mounted on wheels or some 
other arrangement imitating a cannon , designed to deceive 
the euoray : so colled In humorous allusion to the peeoe 
doctrines of the Quakers or Friends.— Qulok-flre gu 
noma sometimes given to largo rapid fire anna esjieol 
to one that uses a projectile that Is separate from the < 
containing the powder. - Rampart fun, a large piece of 
artillery fitted for use on a rampart, and not for fieldmuv 

R oe*.— Rapid-fire gun, a breech loading gun of from 
i to S Inches' caliber whiuh licet metallic ammunition. 
Bach type te designated by the name of the Inventor of 
the breech-loading system used, as the Gerdom, Fletcher, 
Seabury, Daahlel, Csuet, Bdmebler, Armstrong, Drlggs* 
Bohrtkier, Maxim Nordenfeli, Ilotohklaa Gruson, and 
othera.— Rodman gun, a oust- Iron guu with curved out- 
lilckcrc 


llna being iinieli thicker over tlie seat of the charge t 

elsewhere. Tlie jieculintity of this gun Is the method of 
1 by General R 


casting, devised 
Ordnance Dei 


of this gun Is the i 

Rodman of the Uulted l 

and first employed In lSDOi In- 


i from flag- ships at 0 o'clock P. x.— 


Fraser gun. Borne as Woolwich gun.— Gardner gun. 
Bame os Gardner inachine~gun. Bee machine-gun.— Gat- 
ling gun, an American farm or mitrailleuse or machine- 
gun, invented by Dr. R. J. Gatling, and first used In the 
civil war. This gun was the tuucessfnl pioneer of the ma- 
chine guns. It has from 5 to I0barrcls,wlth a lock for each 
liarrel ; the barrels are arranged in a cluster around a cen- 
tral axis, and both barrels ana locks revolve together. The 
cartridges ore fed from a feed-case into a hopper on top, 






water or air, at the same time preventing undue radiation 
from the exterior by surrounding the flask holding the cast* 
Ing with heating-furnaces.— Mms-Dudley pngumattO 
gun, a powder pneumatic gun, tlie best knowu form of 
which consists or three parallel I nltes, of which tho center 
one is muoli longer than the other two. Both tlie center 
and light-hand tubes open at tiie breecli, tlie former for 
the introduction of the projectile and the latter for the 
powder i barge. In action, the powder la exploded In the 
right bairul and tlie gases uass lo Ils front end, then across 
to tlie left barrel, and are finally admitted liehlud the pro- 
jectile in the center liarrel, mixed with fhc air In the two 
side liarrels which lias been compressed by the preeeos. 
Shells containing sensitive high explosives call thus Ip 
diHcliarged wltliout shock sufficient to canne exploaloo. — 
Son Of a gun, a rogue ; a knave : used hntunronsly.— 
Spenoer gun, an Ainerleari magaslne-i Iffle containing 
seven cartridges in a metallic tulie, which U Inserteil in 

the butt-stock from tlio ~ * 

a lever iu the under 

a single-loader with . 

States army.— TO blow great guns (nau*.). to blow tem- 
pestuously, or with great violence : said of tlie wind. 


tlie rear. Tho mogaslne In operated lqr 
r side of the arm — Springfield fUL 
i a hinged block, used In the Umtea 



Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so jolly, 
Though winds blew great guns , still he'd whistle and sing. , 
C. Dibdin, Ballor'a Consolation, 
b break a gan, to honse guns, etc. see the verbs.— 
■sour gun [named from the inventor of tlie system! 
fc-up steel gnn with wrought-lron trunnion band, ana 
i three ribs projecting Into tlie bore to replace the 



r 


gun 

lug a hexagonal bore, with a twist more rapid than mil: 
Invented by Sir Joseph Whitworth.— WWflhlrtgf goa. 
« u American magarine-rifle having a horlaoatal bolt and 
nrtloal cartridge-carrier operated by a lever on the tin- 
der aide of the stock. The magaaftne is below the barrel 
and In front of the receiver.— Wiro goa, a built-up 

S n made by winding wire about a teM, or by covering 
s tube with alternate layers wound dronmierentialhr 
and laid longitudinally, bee Woodbridge gun. Wood- 
bridge goa. a gun consisting of a thin stoei tube wound 
with square wlre^ the interstices being filled with melted 
braslng-eolder to consolidate it into one mass. — Wool- 
wich gun, a built-up mussle-loading cannon used in tlie 
British service. The tube Is made of solid cast-steel drawn 
oat by heating and hammering. After boring, turning, 
and chambering, the tube la heated to a uniform temper- 
ature and plunged into a covered tank of rsiie-oll to hard- 
en and temper Tt Wrought-lron coils arc shrunk on over 
the tube to complete the structure. The breech-coil is 


2658 


where 

teehment to the enemy*! fire. 


* gun alter being fl___ 

nenoe of the force of recoi^ to the 
woteetldn of the parapet, 
thoufc exposing the gun de- 
Dnrlng tits reooil of 


descends, under the 1 

loading position behind the protection of the parapet, 
■e It can be maneuvered witbc“‘ “ — * ~ 


the 


gun sufficient energy Is stored up, by means of a counter- 
weight or by air ootnpreaslon, to raise the gun to firing 
position when released. The BuJfagUmJTroeirr disap- 
pearing gun-carriage has been adopted for the seaooeat 
service of the United States. The gun Is mounted upon 
levers trnnnloned In a top carriage which rolls beck under 
the force of recoil The lower ends of the levers are 
compelled to move -between vertical guides and raise a 
counterweight The constrained motion on two lines ap- 
proximately perpendicular to each other, thus causing 
the gun to describe an arc of an ellipse in recoiling, is the 
. , , lf mechanical principle of the oarriage. 

cotton or other form of cellulose in nit no acid, 
or preferably in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids. A series of nitrates may thus bo made, dlfferlni 


single colls united by an end-weld. The breech -piece la 
screwed Into the breech-ooil so as to abut against the rear 
end of the tube. The gun la assembled by heating the 
coils, and these when expanded are slipped over the tube 
and allowed to contract The tube |h kept cool during 
this operation by forcing a stream of cold water through 
the bore. These guns have from 7 to 10 grooves semicir- 
cular in oroas-seouou. with curved edges and with a uni- 
formly increasing twist Also called Praeer gun. (See 
also casemate-gun, dynamite-gun, machine gun, needle- 
gun, etc.) 

gun 1 (gun), v. i . ; prut, and pp. gunned, ppr. gun- 


mn* (gun), prof, andpp. gunnea, ppr. gun- Sic adS , ipeSnS g£ri* lb, 
ntng. [< gun*, n. J To shoot, with a gun ; prac- (merino gravity 1.86, for 84 ho 

tin© shooting, especially the smaller kinds of the product. This is a hexa 

game. [U. 8.] (NOaXiOjo- It can hardly be dlstinguiahedby appearance 


The Americans wore, however, mostly marksmon, hav- 
ing been accustomed to gunning from their youth. 

Hannah Adame, Hist New Bug. 

gnnty. Past participle of gin 1 . 
gnna (gfl'nji), ». 
tious quality, as 


. . . ring 

in composition and properties according to the strength 
of adds and time of digestion. Weak acids and short di- 
gestion yield tritiltro- and tetranltro-celluloee, which dis- 
solve in a mixture of alcohol and ether This solution is 
the collodion of commerce. A highly explosive nitrate 
to which the name guncotton more properly belongs, is 
made by digesting clean cotton In a mixture of 1 part nl- 
Jid, specific gravity 1.6, and 3 parts sulphuric acid, 
84 hours and thoroughly washing 
hexanltrate of cellulose C ls Hi 4 
(NOaXjOjo. H hardly be distinguished by appearance 
from raw cotton, and la insoluble in alcohol and ether. 
When Ignited it burns quietly, leaving no residue, but by 
percussion explodes violently, especially if com pressed, 
its exploalvo force is much greater than that of gunpow- 
der. It has been used chiefly for torpedoes and submarine 


This all Important! 

' Tfe'Jbptaesr'LXVI. «, 

gunman (gnn'in§n), pL ammm (-man). A 
man employed in the manufacture of firearms. 

The strikes of the franwisu In Bhmincham during iha 
Crimean War undouAeS^ ipeat^ri^^^d ourGkwern- 
ment to take this step to enauxe a sufficient supply of aims 
in ease of emergency. W. W. Gr eener, The Gun, p. 870. 

gun-metal (gun'met'gl), n. Abronxe formerly 
much employed for oannon, especially for light 
field-artillery. It ia now nearly supplanted by 
steel. Bee Bronte . 

gun-money (gun'mun'i), n. Money of the coin- 
age issued by James IL in Ireland when he at- 
tempted to recover his kingdom in 1689 and 
1690. To obtain s sufficient supply of money, James Is- 
sued coins nominally of the value of is., ia ML, la., and 
fid.; but they were made 
of the metal from brass 
cannon and kitchen uten- 
sils of copper and brass. 




* pi 

and so on. The term in also sometimes used in 
regard to similar changes in other languages. 

gunarchyt, n. Bame as gynarchy. .. rXT . . _ 

gniwto (ga’niit), v. t. ; pret. andpp. aunatml, ppr. 

f, junattug . [< i/una + -ate*.] In philol., to Hub- ou mb-rat, CUmodactylM m< 
ject to the ohanse known an gnna. gundle (gun dl), a. [Ongn 

gnnatton ((Cfi-naVhoti), ». l< gumte + -io».] i 

In philol., tho act oi gunating, or the state of I® 1 ®? (8™ ®)i *• Lyl- ffundte, a.] 
being gunated. scorpion, Cottus seorpius. 

gun-barrel (gun 'barrel), n. The barrel or tube 
of a gun.— Qnn-baml drain. Bee dram, 
gunboat (gun'bdt), n. 1. A boat or small ves- 


8am e as gondola, 2. 

The square sail of the gunddnw. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

Tho north African 
massoni. 

'Origin obscure.] Greedy ; 



scorpion, Cottus scorpiu 
, Gundlachla (gund-lak'i-tt), n. 


[Scotch.] 

w i), n. [NL. f after 

J. Gundlaeh, a Cuban naturalist.] A genus 
of limpet-like fresh-water pond-snails, of the 
family Limnatidas, related to Aneylus, living on 
stones under water and feeding on oonfervm 
and other plants. Tlio body is left-sided, and 
the genital openings are on the left side. 


The sea- non 


sel fitted to carry one or more guns of large 
caliber, and from its light draft capable of 
running close inshore or up rivers ; also, any 
small vessel carrying guns. — 2. In coal^mning, « 

a self-dumping box on wheels, used for raising W*™*® (I 


ried by a si 
[Bare.] 

plane 1 ?. Preterit of 
gin*. 

gunne 8 t,n. A Middle 
English form of gun 1 . 

gunnel, n. See gun- 
wale. 

gunner (gun'to), i*. 

[< ME. gunner , non- 
tier (ML. gunnarius), 

< gunne, gonne, a 
un: see j/titt 1 .] If. 

>ne who discharged 
a gun of the catapult 
kind. See gun\ n. 

Gunnare, or he that 
awagytho a gunne, petra- 
rlua, mangonaliua. 

Prompt. Part., p. 819. 

2. One skilled in the 
use of guns or can- 
non; one who works 
a gun, either on land or at sea; a cannoneer. 


Half-crown, sfiapt 
(Sim of tho ori- 


genitai openings i 
fire (gim^flr), n. 


eoal on slopes^ and holding three or four tons i.x . 

' * It resembles a ^skip,” but runs on gua-fltttt [gun flint), w. Api< 

* * BKO 


of coal. It resembles a “skip, 1 


i 7 flr), n. Milit., the liour at which 
' or evening gun is fired. 

in 'flint), ti. Apiece of shaped flint 

wheels, and not between guides. [Pennsylva- in the look of a musket or pistol, before 
nia anthracite region.] ]>ercussion^aps were used, to fire the charge. 

gUU-brig (gun'brig), ». An obsolete sailing 6 1U1 68» n * ® ee / J2!i , y• A11 . , 

venHol of war witEtwo Muare-rigged maHte, <*!*&*>>*' AU appliance* and tools 

and generally of lew thanoOO ton* burden. 

. If oat on. or two. of our pwple'. he«d. off In Af, ®^hS^d a^mb-gim at a 


le-iron 
ie, in- 


gun-carriage (gun'kar'i 
structure on which 


rioa, we get up a gun-brig, and bum the barmooons, and uiB°uargea . . c , 

■laughter a whole village for it stead of being thrown by hand. 

Lever, Bramlolgha of Bishop’s Folly, I. 298. gnn-iron (gun'Pdm), n. 1. A gun-harpoon. — 
gun-captain (gun'kap't$n), a* The chief of a 3. See the extract. 

gun’s crew, generally a petty officer. All the iron for gun-work la specially prepared, it is of 

‘ ' 'kar'&j), n. The carriage or » Miperior quality to that to be ^ueiiifty obtained, and Is 

a gun is mounted or moved, Known as gun-iron. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 867. 
and on which it is fired. Naval gun-carriages for- gunj, gunge (gunj), ». [Anglo-Ind., < Hind, 
merly consisted of two aides or brackets of wood, mounted Hong, gang, a granary, mart, etc.] In Bengal, 

u public granary or store. Imp. Diet* 
gunjah (gun'jtt), n. Same os ganjoh. 
gun-lift (gun’lift), n. A machine or trestle 
surmounted by a hoisting-bar and a hydraulic 
jack, used for mounting and dismounting heavy 
guns or moving heavy weights, 
gun-lock (gun'lok), n. The mechanism of a 


The master gonner at the Engllaho parte si ewe the mas- 
ter ponner of Scotland^ and bet all Ills men from theyr 
ordtoftunoo. Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 6. 

The nimble gunner 

With linstock now the devilish cannon touehes. 

Shot., Hon. V., ill (cbo.\ 
Flash'd all their sabres bare, . . . 

Sabring the gunners them 

Tennyson, Light Brigade. 

3. A warrant-officer in the navy appointed to 
take charge of all the ordnance, ordnance- 
stores, ana ammunition on board ship.— 4. 
One who uses firearms; especially, one who 
practises the art of shooting game. 

We endeavored to glean from Intelligent gunners of 
that region some information relating to the habits, food, 
mtiona, etc., of these birds. “ " ~ “ 


mlgral 

5. The loon or 
British.] — 6. 
dontus. 



Share Birde, p. L 

at northern diver. [Local, 
e sea-bream, PageUus edntro- 
nr*s mate, a petty oifi- 

. .. the gunner.— Quxmsr'S 

Quadrant, an instrument formerly used for estimating 
the proper elevation for gnna on board ship. 

Ghmnera (gun'e-rfi), n. [NL., named after J. E. 
Gunnerus, a Norwegian botanist (1718-78)/j^A 


mtu8. [Ireland.]— Chum 
r of a ship appointed to assist 
ladrant, an instrument form 


Hielil^tin C.im.ine. 

A, »tuck. Jt. i heek it, lunette . A, tri 

rinjfli ; tt. hmiille ; r, t, |inilontfe-hnukM , wh 

chnm holt, nut, uiul washer . X, turn Ituclc le, chain, and hasp for spouse 
i i, stop for Miutuir licud , k, eiu-plaU* lor wiimi , /, eic- 


1 . A, trml-plAte t e. e, pointing 
k , /, whccl-irunrd plate j lock- 


vating-screw , m, under-htrap . tt, implement liiNik . o, Ik-rine for hand- 
splke , q. tmuuiim-plate . r, cHp-n>]urirc ; *, s. c»p*w)uure inains and 
keys , x, prolou^c i a, h|»oii«e und nunnier , 3, haod-spikc 

ou wooden trucks and controlled by tackles ; hut the re- 
quirements of modem gunnery have caused wood to lie re- 
placed by brass and iron or steel , and simple tackles by pow- 
erful gearing and machinery. In the case of a field- or siege- 
piece the carriage unites, for traveling, with a fore part 
fixed on a pair of wheels, called a limber, to which the 
horses nre attached, so as to form e single four-wheeled 
carriage. In action it ia uulimbered or detached from the 




Gun-lock. 

a, hummer or cock ; A, tumbler 1 c, bridle t tt, btfallc s cr ew j e, 
sear; /, sear-screw; e, seoreprlng; A, seax^piring ierew; i, neln- 
spring ; A, swivel; /. 7. sidMcrews. 

gun by which tho hammer is controlled both in 
cocking the piece and in exploding the charge, 
gun-maker (gun'm& # k6r), a* A maker of guns 
or small firearms. 


Gunner a tcabrtt. 


ragm, natives of Africa, South America, Tas- 
mania, and the islands of the Pacific. 

very large radical leaves springing from a atout ( 

and minute flower* in a crowded spike, G. eeahra, from 
Chill, it cultivated aa an ornamental plant 
gunnerett (gun'6r-es), n. [< gunner + *cw.] 
A woman who acts as gunner. 

The seised oannon are yoked with 
brown-locked Demoiselle Thdroigne^ 
met, rits there aa gunnereee. 

Carlyle, French Bev., LviLb 


with pike and MU 


§ 


gmm«r-fluk (gun'ta-flfik), *. [So., also writ- 
ton gunnorple if; < gunner (T) + jluke*, q. v.] 
The turbot See JkMK 1 (c). 
gunnery (gun'4M),». t<guni + *ry.} 1. The 
uee of guns: same as gunning 

Archery to now dis po ss e sse d by gimnary : how lastly, let 
others iudge. Oamdsn, Remains, ArtUlarie. 

Specifically— 2. The art and seienee of firing 

guns. The eolenoe of gannetr has especial reference to 
a t m otp h erio redetenoe to projectiles, end their Telocity, 
path, mm, end effect es effected lqr the form end else 
of ^nt^pr^otn^UM eud quality of charge, eleretlou 

From the tint rode essays of clabe end stonee to the 
pneent perfection of gumusry. cennoneering, bomberdlug. 
mining, etc. Burk*, Vlnd. of Net Society. 

gunnery-lieutenant (gun'Ar-i-iu-ton # ant), n 
An offioer appointed to a ship to supervise the 
exercise of gunnery and management of the 
guns. [Eng.] 

gtumery-ship (gun'Ar-i-ship), n. A ship spe- 
cially devoted to the practice of gunnery and 
experiments with ordnance, 
gnnnoy, n. See gunny, 
gunnies (gun'ix), n, [Of Corn, origin.] In 
mining, breadth or width. A single gunnies is a 
breadth of 3 feet. Also spelled gunntss, [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] 

The former vsnlts or caishds that were dug In a mine 
are called " the old gunnies." 
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then granulated, cleaned or dusted, glased or 
folished, and dried. The finished powder la 
ployed for the dlaoharge of praleotUeatromgunain 


lug, and for other purposes. The proportion of the Ingre- 
dienta in the composition of gunpowder Tarim in different 


gunmith .gnn'amith), n, A maker of small- 
arms; one whose occupation is to make or r%> 
pair small firearms. • 


oountriea, and with the different usea for which it ia de- 
signed. Thei 


gunemithery (gtm'amitk'Ar-i), 
+ -cry.] The business of a gi 


gunning (gun'ing), n. [Verbul n. of gun\ r.] 
The art or practice of shooting with guns ; espe- 
cially, the sport or pursuit of shooting game. 

In the earlier times, the art of gunning was but little 
practised. Goldsmith. 

Gunning for shooting ia in Drayton. 

Lowell, Biglow PajKjra, Ink 
-Urn. Gunning, Hunting, Shooting. In the United 
States those terms are loosely used as interchangeable ; 
more strictly, gunning and shooting are confined to the 
pursuit of feathered and small gome, and hunting to the 
pursuit of larger game. In Kngland hunting means chas- 
ing foxes or stags with homo and hounds, or hares with 
beagles. 

gunning-boat (gun'ing-bot), n. A light uml 
narrow boat in which the fenmon pursue flocks 
of wild fowl along their narrow drains. Also 
cal led a gunning-shout. Halliwcll . [Prov.Kng.] 
gnnnisonite (gun'i-son-it), n, r< Gunnison (see 
def . ) + -iUfi.] A mineral found near Gunnison 
in Colorado, containing calcium fluoride, silica, 
alumina, etc., and probably an altered or im- 
pure fluorite. 
gunnifiS, n, Ree gunnies, 
gnnnung (gun'ung), n, [Australian.] A spe- 
cies of gum-troe, Eucalyptus robusta, 
gunny (gun'i), ».; pL gunnies (-is). [Also 
written gunney: Hina, ganni, gunny, a gunny- 
bag; < Bong., Mar., eto., gona or goni, gunny- 
bag; cf. Mar. gonapat or gonapdt , gunny, the 
coarse canvas or sackcloth made from jute 
(Hind., etc., pdf)-] A strong coarse sackcloth 
manufactured chiefly in Bengal from jute, but 
to some extent also in Bombay and Madras from 
sunn-hemp. It la used for clothing by many poor people, 
but principally for bagging and the wrapping or large 
packages, as cotton-bales, for which use Luge quantities 
are exported to the United States. The material ia com- 
monly called gunny-cloth, and muoh of it la made up and 
exported under the name of gunny-bag*. It is also exton- 
slTely manufactured in Dundee, Scotland.-* Gunny Of 
three quarters of a hundredweight.— Ounny 
Of Saltpeter, one quarter of a hundredweight, 
gunny-bags (gun'i-bagx), m. pi. See gunny, 
gunny-cloth (gim'i-kldth), n. See gunny, 
gun-pendulum (gun'pen'fli-h““)» n, 1. A de- 
vice for determining the strength of gunpow- 
der. It consists of a box filled with sand -bags, sus- 
pended so aa to awing freely on receiving the Impact ol 
a ball fired from a gun or cannon. See ballistic pendu 
turn, under ballistic . 

9. A small camion or musket suspended hori- 
zontally in a swinging frame furnished with a 
fixed are. properly graduated, and a movable 
pointer, for ascertaining the angular distance 
itimugh whieh the gun oscillates in its recoil. 
The Initial Telocity of the projectile la calculated from 
the Talue of the arc of reooil. This method ia now nearly 
obsolete. 

gun-pit (gun'pit), n, A pit for receiving the 
mold used in easting a gun, or for rec 
the tube or jacket in assembling a built-up 
gun. 

gun-port (gun'ptirt), a. A hole in a ship’s side 
for the muaxle of a cannon ; a port-hole for a 
gun. 


j powders uaed for military purposes are dis- 
tinguished, according to the fineness and eTetmaes of gran- 
i llat i on , as (a) irregular, aa musket, mortar, cantum, and 
mammoth powders; (6) regular, as cubical, pslUt, hexago- 
nal, sp her o hsxag onal , and jwtomatfo (perforated hexagonal 
prisms) powders. These powders may have the same com- 
position, but differ in also and form of grain, density, and 
method of manufacture. Musket powder Is uaed for small' 
anus, mortar-powder tor field-guns, cannon powder tor 
light siege-gum, and the largeMrrained and apedal pow- 
ders for heavy sea-coast guns. Mixtures of a nature simi- 
lar to gunpowder were kuown In China and India from 
remote times, and were especially uaed for rockets. The 
Invention of gunpowder in Europe has been ascribed to 
Boger Bacon (about 1214 -W) and to a Herman monk 
named Schwan (about 1390X but it was probably Intro- 
duced into Europe through the medium of the Boors 
early In the fourteenth eeutunr. its common use in war- 
fare dates from the sixteenth century. ~ Oi 

Bee roJbi, v. t.— Gravimetric 

auuwwugr. Bee density . — Gunpowder paper, an 
explosive substance constating of an explosive mixture 
Mpread ou paper, dried, and rolled up iu the form of a 
cartridge.— Gunpowder plot, In Sng. hist ., a conspir- 
acy to Idow up the king (Jnnies 1 ) and the lords and 
commons in the Parliament House, in HJOk In levenge 
for the laws against flomun Catholics. The defeat of this 

R iot by its discovery was long celebrated publicly on the 
bli of November, and still is to some extout pri valid), by 
processions and the bnrntng in effigy of Guy Kawke*, Us 
principal agent, who was executed.— Gunpowder tea, a 
fine species of green tea, luring a carefully picked hynoii, 
tho leaves of which arc rolled and rounded ao as to have 
a granular appeanuioe. - Smokeless gunpowder, a sub- 
stitute for gunpowder which gives olfiltllu or no smoke 
when discharged In a gun and develops Increased velocity 
in the projectile without lm reused pressure In the gun. 
It roiiHlsts in general of an oxtriirlng agent and asubstame 
added to regulato the axploslvo force. This latter Is tech- 
nically called a deterrent. Smokeless powders an* dun*! 
fled according to the oxidixer used • (l) Picric acid powders 
(these are uot generally stable) ; (2) auiniouluni-nitratu 
]N>wdera (these are highly hygroscopic) ; (3) guncotton 
powders ; (4) nitroglycerin and guncotton powders. The 
first two classes have practically been abandoned. Hmoke 
loss ]K>wdera are designated from their appearanoc, the 
name of the inventor, or arbitrarily, us contile, Pry ton, 
poudre B., etc.— White gunpowder, a blastlua-mlxLmu 
* “ *- snide of |hj* 

etc. 


„ t n, [< pwamrito 
k gunsmith ; the art 
of maldftg amall fireanpa: also, a place where 
the business of a gunsmith is carried on. 
gimster (gun'stor), n, [< pirn 1 + ster; a hu- 
morous word, uoiued with allusion to punster,'] 
One who uses a gun. Tatter, [Rare, j 
gun-Btlck (gun'stik), n, A rammer or ramrod: 
a stick or rod used to ram down the charge or 
a musket, etc. 

gun-stock (gun'stok), n. The stock or wooden 
support in which the barrel of a gun is fixed. 



stock ; D, head , JS, 
tr baud. G, shoulder 
lieilb for I land-springs ; 


composed of chlorate of potash, dried ferrocyanu 
tasslnm, and sugar. It is now rarely used, owing to its 
bllity to explode during manufacture, transportation, i 

gunpowder-press (gun ' pou-riAr-pres), n. In 
gu npnwdcr-tnanuf. , a press for compacting mill- 
cake or dust-powder into lmrd cakes prepara- 
tory to granulating. 

gun-reach (gun'rfioh), n. Gunshot; the dis- 
tance a gun will carry. Sydney Nmth. 

gun-room (gun'rihn), n. Nani,, an apartment 
on the after part of the lower gun-iieok of a 
man-of-war, devoted to the use of tho junior 
officers. 

gun-86archer (gun's^r'chAr), »i. An instru- 
ment used to search for defects in the bore of a 
cannon. As formerly made, it consisted of a staff with 
one or more projecting prongs. Ah now constructed, it 


ttarr-itearcher. 


gunpowder (gun'pou'dAr), n, [< ME. (AF.) 
gounepoudre (1422), < goune, gun, + poudre , 
powder.] An explosive mixture of saltpeter, 
sulphur, and charcoal, reduced to fine powder, 
and thoroughly incorporated with each other, 


gunshot (gun'shot), n. and a, I. n. If. Collec- 
tively, projectiles for cannon ; solid shot. 

An Albanuse fled to the enemies campe, and warned 
them uot to go, for the gunshot was nigh wasted. 

Hakluyt s Voyages, II. 86. 

2. The reach or range of a gun; the distance 
to which shot can he thrown from a cannon 
so as to be effective; ntihf,, the length of the 
pointblank range of a cannon-shot.— -3. In her,, 
a roundel sable.— 4f. The firing of a cannon. 

And fill Hcauen and Karth with sboatlug, singing, hal- 
lowing, gun-shot ami flru-workcH nil that night. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 26ft. 

II. a. Made by the shot of a gun : as, a gun- 
shot wound. 

gun-shy (gun'shi), a. Afraid of a gun ; fright- 
ened by the roport of a gun : said of a field-dog. 
gun-shyness (gun'shi'nes), n. The state of 
being gun-shy. 

gun-slide (gun'slid), n. In naval gun,, the chas- 
sis on which the top-carriage carrying tho gun 
slides in recoiling. 

tun-sling (gun'sbng), n, 1. A sling for lifting 
a gun off its carriage, or off the ground when 
placed nnder a gin or other lifting-machine. 
-—9. A kind of strap or sling for carrying a 
shot-gun or rifle; specifically, a leather loop 
or sling which buttons or buckles on the pom- 
mel of a saddle, and in which a shot-gun or 
rifle is so Blung that it is carried across the lap 
of the rider. Gun-slings of this kind are in general 
use In the western United States, especially with the Mex- 
ican or Spanish saddle, and some modification of them is 
adapted to the regulation McClellan saddle uaed lu the 
United States army. 


A, butt j B. comb , C. grip, or miimII of tbe i 
■boulder for lower band. Hhouldor (or unpei 
and teium for tip t //, bed for link-plate t /, /, \k 
A, drop ; L, heel i Af, toe 

gun-stocker (gun'stok^dr), n. One who fits 
the stocks of guns to tho barrels, 
gun-stocking (gun'stok'ing), n. The operation 
of fitting the stocks of guns to the barrels. 
gUUStonet (gun'stbn), n. 1. A stone used for 
the shot of a catapult, or cannon. Before the 
invention of iron balls, stones were commonly 
used as projectiles. 

And toll tho pleasant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd Ills bulls to gun-stones. 

Shah, Hon. V., L % 

That I could shoot mlno oyon at him like gunstones. 

It, Jenson, Volpone, v. ft. 

2. A flint prepnred for insertion in the lock of 
a gun . Rue fiin Uork. 

gun-tackle (gnn'tak'l),*. 1. pi, Thopurohases 
fixed to il gun-carriage, and used to run a gun 
in or out of n port-hole. Side tackle* are on tbe 
side of the carriage, and are used to run the gun out 
Tram tackle * are on tliu rear end of the carriage, and are 
used to run the gun in. 

2. A tackle composed of a fall and two single 
blocks: called specifically a gun-tackle pur- 
chase. 

Gunter rig. See rig, 

Gunter's chain, line, quadrant, proportion. 
Scale, etc. Hee tho nouns, 
gun-wad (gun'wod). ft. A wad for a gun; 
specifically, a circular wad, cut with an im- 
nlement known as a wad-cutter out of paste- 
board, cardboard, or felt, used as wadding to 
keep the ammunition in place either in a gun- 
barrel or in a paper or metal shell. For shot- 
guns the wsds used over the idiot are generally olmple 
pieces of pasteboard ; those placed nvor the itowder are 
usually made of thick clastic felt, and have the edge all 
around treated with oonie sulwlanue which tends to keep 
the barrels from fouling. See wail. 
gun-wadding (gun'wod'ing), *i. The material 
of which gun-wads are made, 
gunwale, gunnel (gun'w&l, gim'l), n. [Prop. 
gunwale , corrupted in sailors’ pronunciation to 
gunnel, formerly also gunnal (cf. trunnel ) ; so 
called because the upper guns used to be point- 
ed from it ; < gun l + wale , a plank, the upper 
edge of a ship’s side, next the bulwarks: seepiml 
and wait'*.] ,, 

Naut., tho up- £ &- 

per edge of a XL T 

ship’s side; the 
u p p priuost 
wale of a ship, 
or that piece of 
timber which 
reaches on ei- 
ther side from 
the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle, being the uppermost 
bend which finishes the upper works of the hull. 
The gnnwsleof a boat la a piece of timber going round the 
upper sheer stroke ss a binder for its top-work. 

The first rope going athwart from gunnal Ui gunnal . . . 
bind the boats so hsru against the end of the benches that 
they cannot easily fall asunder. 

Dumpier, Voyages, on. 1600. 

On board the ships, mitrailleuses and field-pieces were 
mounted on the gunnels. 

Hobart Pasha, N. A. Rev., CXXVIL 884. 

gun-work (gun 'w Ark), n, 1. Any machine- 
labor or manual labor employed in the produc- 
tion of ordnance. — 2. The labor of inspecting 
or designing ordnance, or of making calcula- 
tions or reports upon ordnance or ordnance 
subjects: as, an officer detailed upon gun-work 
exclusively* 



G, G, gunwale i K. keel j T, thwart. 
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gup 

CUP (gup), n. [Hind, gap , gapshan, prattle, tat- 
* if, gossip.] In India and tho East, gossip; 
tattle; scandal. 

gnrfel (gtor'fol). it. [Appar. a var. of Faroese 
goirfugei, uit. of E. gar el owl.] The razor-billed 
auk. G. 8wain8on. [Prov. Eng.] 
giurget (gArj), it. [< L. g urges, a whirlpool: see 
gorge.] A whirlpool. 

Manlilng from Eden, . . . The) shall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gu/rpe 
Dolls out from under ground. Milton, r. L, xiL 4L 
Banguinu, feverous, boiling gorge of pulse. 

Keats, Hyperion, IL 

gorget (g6rj), o. t. t< 0*rg«, *• Of. yorge, e.] 
To .wallow ; engulf. 

Iii purging gulfs of these such surging seas, 

My poorer soule who drown’d dotli death request. 

Mir. Jar Mag*., p. 227. 

gnrgeonst (gGr'jonz), It. pi. Boa grudgings. 
gorges (g^r n. [L., a whirlpool: s eegurge, 
gorge.] In her., a spiral of two narrow bands 
argent and azure, supposed to represent a whirl- 
pool. It generally occupies tlio whole field, 
gurgitation (gfcr-ji-ta'shon ), w. [< L. gurgitare, 


ing water. 

The whole eruption did not last longer Ilian about five 
minutes, after which the water sank In the funnel and the 
same restless gurgitation was resumed. 

Gtsikie, (JeoL Sketches, iL 10. 

gurgle (gAr'gl), r. ; pret. and pp. gurgled, ppr. 
_ mg. [Of. Pg. gurgulhar, gush out, boil 
it, bubble, = It. gorgogliarv, gargle, bubble 
up, gurgle (gorgoglio, a gargling, gurgling, purl- 
ing) ; cf . also I), gorgelm = MLG. gorgelen , gar- 

S le, = O. gurgeln , refl. gargle, ititr. rattle in the 
liroat ; Hw. gurgla = Dan. gurgle , gargle : verbs 
associated with the noun, 1). gorgel = OHG. 
gurgula , MHU. G. gurgel, throat, gargle, < L. 
aurgulw, the throat (see gargle I, gargoyle), but 
in part regarded, like the dial. var. guggle and 
aarqle*, as imitative of the sound of water in a 
broken, irregular flow.] I. intrans. 1. To run 
or flow in a brokon. irregular, noisy current, as 
wator from a bottle, or a small stream on a 
stony bottom ; flow with a purling sound. 

Puro gurgling rills tlio lonely desert trace. Young. 

Where twice adav 

Gurgled the waters of the nmon-Ktruuk aoa. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pomiacouk, v. 

0. To make a sound like that of gurgling liquid. 

Louder then will he the song : 

For aha will plain, and gurgle, aa she goes, 

As does the widow’d ring-dove. 

W. Mourn, English Garden, ill. 
A thru sis in the old orchard down in the hollow, out of 
sight, whistled and gurgled with continual shrill melody. 

Mr*. GaskeU, Sylvia’s levers, xxxtti. 
Far into the night the soft dip of tlio our, mid the gur- 
gling progress of the boats, was company und gentlest lul- 
laby. Howell*, Venetian Life, vlli. 

II. trans. To utter or produce with a gurgling 
sonnd. 

Sven here would malloo leer Its last, 

Gurgle Its choked romonstranee. 

Browning, Bing and Book, II. 162. 

gurgle (gfr'gl), i*. r< gurgle, v.) A gurgling 
gush or flow of liquid; the sound, made by a li- 
quid flowing from the narrow mouth of a ves- 
sel, or through any narrow opening; a purling 
sound, as of a small stream flowing over a stony 
bottom ; or the souud made when air is forced 
through a liquid. 

Flow, flow, thou crystal rill, 

With tinkling gurgle* fill 
The males of the grove. 

Thompson, The Bower. 
He ought to hear the gurgle of a drowning prisoner, 
flung down into that darkness by us, Ills executioners. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, x. 

gurglet (gto'glet), n. [< gurgle + -el. Cf. gug- 
gle!. ] A very porous earthen vessel for cooling 
wator by evaporation. 

A sponge and a small gurglet of water. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. la 

gurgoliont, n. [ME., < OF. gurgulion, gourguiU 
Ion, < L. curcuJio(n-) : see curculio.] A weevil: 
same as curculio. 
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gtojusi (gftr'jnn), n, [E.Xnd.] The Dipterocar* 
pus alatus , a very large tree of the East Indies 
and Philippine islands, the wood of which is 
used for house-building and canoes. This and 
other species furnish an oleoresln known as wood-oil or 
gurjun balsam, which Is used as a substitute for balsam of 
copaiba, as a varnish and an ingredient in the coarser kinds 
of paint as a substitute for tar in pitching boats, and for 
preserving timber from the attack of the white ant As a 
medicine it is used in gonorrhea, and as an excitant In 
salves for Inveterate uloers. 
gnrklnt, w. See gherkin. 
gnrl 1 (girl), v. t. [< ME. gurlen; a transposed 
form of growl, D. grollen, etc.: gee growl.] To 
growl; grumble. [Prov. Eng.] 

As a mete in a man that It not defied triform maktth man 
bodl to gurl e [var. grvuiel 

WyeiiJ, Select Works (ed. Arnold), IL 240. 

gurl^t, n. _ An obsolete form of girl. 
gurlet (gto'let), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A masons’ pickax with a sharp point and a cut- 
ting edgo. 

gurlyt (g6r'li), a. [Also gurlie; a transposed 
form of growly: see gurl*,] Fierce; stormy. 

The clouds grew dark, and the wiud grew loud. 

And the levin fill’d her ee ; 

And waesome wall'd the snaw-wliite sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea. 

Tm Daemon Lover (Child’s Ballads, I. 204). 

Iberins with a gwriy nod, 

Cried Hogan I yes, we ken your god. 

’Tis herrings you sdore. 

Allan r 


Ramsay, The Vision. (Maekay.) 

gurmondt, n. An obsolete form of gormand. 
gunny (gta'mi). ». ; pi. gurmuiH (-miz). [Origin 
not ascertained.] In 
iug. 


l mining , u level; a work- 


gurnard (g6r 'nftrd), n. [Also gurnet ; < ME. gur- 
nard, < OF. *gournard, not found, but of. gour- 
nauld , gournault, gournaut , gourneatt, F. gre- 
neau, transposed from grougnaut, a gurnard, 
lit. grunter, this being an altered form of gron- 
gnard , F. grognard, a., grunting, also as n., gro- 
gnard, a grunter, < grongucr , F .grogner, grunt 
(cf. F. groiulin, a gurnard, < grander, grunt): see 

? T 0 iw 3 and grunt. Cf. G. kmirrhahn , kuoirhahn, 
)an. knurhane, Sw. knorrhane, a gurnard, lit. 
4 grunting cook’; Norw. knurflsk, lit. 4 grunt- 
ing fish’ (G. knurren, Dan. knurre , Sw. knorra, 
grumble, growl: see knar*, growl). The allu- 
sion is totne grunting sound the gurnard makes 
when taken out of the water.] 1. Any fish of 
the family Trighdw. and especially of the re- 
stricted subfamily 1 righnw; a triglid or trigline. 
The name is chiefly applied to 8 species of Trigla proper 
which are found in British wutura. Those are T. yumar - 


This miner cmfte wol holde onto of thl whete 
Guryolion* and other tioyiia ligates. 

Palladia*, lliiahoiidrlu (E. K. T. 8.X p. 18. 

gurgoylet (gftr'goil), n. See gargoyle. 
gurnolte (gGr'iiof-it), n. [< Gurhof ( see def.) 
+ -f te*.] A subvariety of magnesian carbo- 
nate of lime or dolomite, found near Gurliof in 
Lower Austria. It is snow-white, and jhas a 
dull, slightly conchoid*] or even fracture. 


uniivu BMfw.Twywn, tvwmi. •nu mimirr, < . i.ncwo. nui 

Hi i eated or French gurnard or striped rock-gurnard; T. 
kirundo, tho sap phi rine gurnard ; T. parciloptera, the little 

{ [uniard; T. lyra, the piper-gurnard; T. luoema,the shin- 
ng gurnard or long-flnned captain ; and T. Uoehi. These 
Ashes resemble scnlpins, and the family to which thev be- 
long Is also known as SeUrogenida*. In the United States 
the corresponding fishes are several species of a different 
genua Prlonotua, and are commonly called tea-robin*, not 
gurnard*. Those triglida which belong to the subfamily 
PerUtediinas are distinguished ss armed or mailed gur- 
nards, as Perietedion eataphraetum. 

2. The gemmous dragonet, Callwnymus lyra, 
more fully called yellow gurnard. See out under 
CaUionymua. — 3. A flying-fish or flying-robin 
of tho family Cephalocanthidw (or Dactylop - 
tcridw ), more fully called flying-gurnard. The 
best-known species is Cpphalacanthus or Dac- 
tylopterus volitans. Soe cut under Dactylopte- 
rutt. 

The west part of the land was high browed, much like 
the head of a gurnard. Hakluyt' * Voyage*, II. IL 

gurnet 1 (gfer'net), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of gurnard. 

I am a soused gumtt. Skat, 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 

gurnet 2 (gftr'net), n. Same as garnet*. 
gurr (g6r), it. [ Anglo-Ind. , < Hind, garh, a fort, 
castle (also in aim. garhi, > E. gurry*)) cf . garhd, 
thick, close, strong.] In India, a native fort. 
Compare gurry*. 

Many of his Heathen Nobles, only snoh as wero befriend* 
ed by strong Gurre, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 
Fryer, New Aocountof East India and Fersla(lfl6Up. 166. 

gurrah (gur'jl), n . [Anglo-Ind., < Hind, garhd 
(cerebral r),” a kind of cloth; as adj., thick, 
close, strong.] A kind of plain eoane India 
muslin. 

gurry 1 (gur'i). n. [Also gurre u; origin ob- 
scure.] If. Feces. Holland. — 2. Fish-offal. 
It is sometimes ground np for bait when bait*flsh are 
scaroe. (New Eng.] 

The fisherman dips a bucket of fresh water from the 
spring, and, wishing the gurry from his hands and face, 
Marts for home. Peter Qok, the Fisherman. 


8. In whal+flehing, th* refute resulting faun 
the operations of cutting in and boiling out a 
whale.— 4. The refute of a dissecting-room. 
The term is said to have been tntvodnoed at Cambridge 
and Boston, Ms—chusetta by Pr e fs se er Jeffries Wyman, 
and to have become curre n t there. 

6. One of the grades of menhaden-oil; a trade- 
name. 

gurry 1 (gur'i)* v. t ; pret. and pp. gurried, ppr. 
gurrying. [i gwry^n.] To foul with 
throw offal upon, as fishing-gear or 
grounds. The word Is applied ehlefly to herring-weirs 
upon which gurry may drift from the plaoe where it has 
been dumped. This is a great injury, as herring will not 
approach a gnrried weir. [New J&ng.J 
gurry 2 (gurM ), n . ; pi. gurries (4a). [Anglo-Ind., 
repr. Hind, garhi (cerebral r), a small fort, dim. 
of garh, a fort or castle (cf. garhd, thick, close, 
strong). Cf . gurrah.] In India, a small native 
fort. 

gurry-bait (gur'i-b&t), n. Gurry used as bait, 
gurry-butt (gur'i-bntj, n. 1. A dung-sledge. 
[Prov. Eng.] —2. A large butt or cask usedas 
a receptacle for eod-Hvers. [New Eng.] 
gurry-fish (gur'i-flsh), n. straggling fish left 
on a fishing-ground after th$ school-fish have 
migrated: so called by the bank-fishers, 
gurry-ground (gur'i-immnd), n. A ground at 
sea where gurry or fish-offal may be dumped 
without injury to the fishery. Such places are 
commonly selected by agreement among fisher- 
men. INew Eng.] 

gurry-shark (guri-shflrk), n. The sleeper or 
ground-shark, Somnioms microcephalus : so call- 
ed from its lying in wait for gurry. [New Eng.] 
gurt (gtrt), n. [Origin obscure.] In mining, a 
gutter; a channel for water, 
gurtst (g6rts), it. pi. [Transposed form of grits 
(not of groats )! see grit*.] Groats, 
guru (gtt'rfl), n. [Hind., etc., guru, < Skt. guru, 
heavy, woighty, important, worthy of honor; 
ns a noun, one to be honored, a teacher (see 
def.); ss Gr. jiaghq, heavy, ss L. gravis , heavy : see 
graved.] A Hindu spiritual teacher or guide. 
Also written gooroo. 

guru-nut (g5'r6-nut), n. Same as cola-nut. 
guse (gtls), n. A Scotch form of goose. 
gush (gush), v. [Early mod. E. also gowshe; < 
ME. guschen, gush; (1) prob. of OLG. origin, 
< OD. guysen , flow out with a gurgling noise, 
gush, = OFlem. freq. gusselen, yosselen , pour 
out, spill (Kilian), =LG. gustm, gissen , ana freq. 
gieseln , > prob. G. dial, gausen , and freq. giuseln, 
pour out; secondary forms, with formative -s, 
of D. gietenss 08. giotanss OFries. giata, iata 
= AS. gedtan (pret. gedt, pi. guton, pp. goten ), 
tr. pour, pour out, shed, cast, found, intr. flow, 
stream, ME. geten, yeten, Sc. yet, yit, pour, 
etc. (> ult. E. deriv. gut and ingot, q. v.), ss 
OHG. giosan, MHG. mezen , G. giessen = Sw. 
gjuta ss ODan. gjude, Dan. gyde, pour, as Ieel. 
gjota, cast, drop one*s young (of an animal), 
^ '' . Jundero, pp. fusvs, 

* r.fiaUiei 


ss Goth, giutan, pour, ss L. 
pour (> ult. E. found? and fuse*, q. w 
to Gr. xdu, ponr (> ult. E. chyle, chyme*). (2) 
Less prob. of Scand. origin, < Icel. gusa, gush, 
spirt out, or rather (gusa being a secondary 
weak verb, without examples in Cleasby and 
Vigfusson, and presumably mod. ) from its prim- 
itive gfosa (pret. gauss, pi. gusu, pp. gosinn), 
gush, break out, as a furnace, volcano, and the 
like s hence geysa, rush furiously, gush (> Gey- 
sir, E. geuser, q. v.). gustr, a gust, E. gust* (cf. 
also (f) Sw. dial, gasa, blow, puff, reek); per- 
haps ss L. haurire, draw water, also spill, shed 
(see exhaust). Whether Icel. gfdsa, gush, is 
related to the fore-mentioned gfdta, east, is 
doubtful.] L intrans. 1. To issue with force 
and volume, as a fluid from confinement; flow 
suddenly or copiously; come pouring out* as 
water from a spring or blood from a wound. 

Sea >he panta and from her fleah 
The warm blood nueheth out afresh. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdew, I1L 1. 

There saw they two rooka from whenoe a ourrent guekt 
with exoewive vtolenoe. Sandy*, Travallea P* 78* 

The gushing at the five 
Far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien Shores. Tennyson, Lotos-Eaten. 

Hence — 2. To speak effusively or from a sud- 
den emotional impulse; be extravagantly and 
effusively sentimental. 

For my own part I am forever meeting the moat star- 
tling examples of the Insular faculty to gush. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 186. 

XX. irons. To emit suddenly, forcibly, or copi- 
ously. 

The gaping wound gushed out a ertmaoft flood. 

Drydsm. 


aeei 


<Mh (f^H #■ t< 0 **}i *3 1 . A (Udden and 
t 1 o 1 *m amiwton of a fluid from confinement; 
outpouring of or m of a liquid. 

mm *» 


savage tjsld whoa Um bones arrived. 

A Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 866. 
The performance of Its otfloe by every part of the body, 
doom even to the smallest, just as much depends on the 
looel yurts * of nervous enoEgy ae tt depends on the local 
gusto* of blood. H. Sponsor, Brin. of PqrohoL, 1 4a 
Bywy/r^of daadlng light has associated with It a 
push of invisible radiant bee* which far transcends the 
fight In energy. Tyndall, Radiation, f ia 

9, Effusive display of sentiment.— 3. [Prob. a 


which throws out a very large quantity of oil 
without having to be pumped. 

▲ gusher Is a well which throws out large quantities of 
oU; a record of eleven thousand barrels a day has beau 
reached by one well! SL Nicholas , XIV. 47. 

To-day the People's Natural Gas Company, of Pittsburg, 
•truck an immense gather ... at a depth of X4S0 feet 
Philadelphia Times , March 11, 1686. 

3. One who is demonstratively emotional or 
sentimental. 

gndiing (gush'ing), p. a. 1. Escaping with 
force, as a fluid; flowing copiously. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers nse 
Of shade* and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

Milton, Lycida* 1. 187. 

9. Emitting copiously: as, a gushing spring. 

Soon as thy letters trembling 1 unclose, . . . 

Line after line my gushing eyes outflow. 

Pops, Sloisa to Abelard, 1. 85. 

8. Exuberantly and demonstratively emotion- 
al; given to or characterized by gush: as, a 
gushing girl; a gushing letter. 

To add to the atmosphere of danger which snrronuded 
this gushing young person, she Is Disced at the outset of 
the story In an odd, not to say false position. She is a 
wife in nothing but name. Saturday Rev., Feb. 10, 166a 
p jgn .^8. Sentimental, hysterical, etc. (in style). Bee 

gushingly (gush'ing-li), ado. 1. In a gushing 
manner. 

Rivers, which flow gushingly. 

With many windings through the vale. 

Byron, Childe Ilarold, iv. 71. 

2. With extravagant display of sentiment or 
feeling: as, to write or speak gushingly. 


tal: as, a gushy description, 
temptuous.] 


[Colloq. and con- 


gUfling-iron (gtis'ing-I'Om), n. [3c. ; ©f . Sc. guse 
ar E. goose , q. v.] A laundresses’ smoothing- 


gUMOt (gus'et), ». 


gasket; <OF. 


gousset, goumCT. goussety the armhole, a trian- 
gular space left between two joints of armor, 
a pieee of plato used to cover such space, a tri- 
angular piece or gore of doth, a bracket, also 


is va jpiavu uouu w w ? vs quvu n wi- 

angular piece or gore of doth, a bracket, also 
(mod. F. only) a fob or watch-pocket (or. OF. 
*goussete, gomette , f., a little husk or hull), dim. 


or gousse as It. guscio, dial, gussa, gossa , guss, 
gossy a husk, hull, pod, shell: of uncertain ori- 
gin, prob. Tout., Ming perhaps a var. of the 
form which appears as F. housse, a covering, 
mat, mantel, etc. (see house*, housing), alt. re- 
lated with E. hull: see huUX . 1 A triangular 
plate or pieee of doth inserted or attached, to 
protect, strengthen, or fill out some part of a 
thing; a gore. Specifically ~~ (a) The triangular space 
left at each Joint of the body between two adjacent pieces 
of plate-armor. This was oovsred with chain-mail, and In 
addition many devioes were tried, each ae roundels and 
the like, ending In the elaborate pauldron, oubitifcre. 
geaoaiS£&K%et6L (6) The fllllng, as of chain-mall. of tbs 
above, (o) The defense oi plate used to protect the gus- 
set (a). 

A horseman's mao* puttof-armour for the armpit* leg- 
harnos* and a gorget Urquhart, tr. of Rebels!* I. 87. 

The oval pallet or ynmst of plate which protects the left 
arnqpit J. B. rianefU , 


in a boiler, tank, etc., 


where tt changes from a cylindrical to a square fori* as 
st the junction oi the bane! and fire-box of a locomotive. 
</) A triangular piece of doth inserted in a garment to 
nreogthen or enlarge some part 

Beam and gusset and band, 

Band and gusset and seam. 

Hood, Bong of the 8hfrt 


(y) In her., same as gore*, 7. 
gtUNMt (gus'et), v. t [< gumty a.] To make 
with a gusset; insert a gusset into, as a gar- 
ments 


Bvmybody knew that evwygiH in the plaee was always 
m a kin g mending, cuttfag-ouV basting; guessing, trim- 
ming; firming, and oontrtvtng. 

W. Bssant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 01. 

gust 1 (gust), n. [< Icel. gustry a gust, blast (cf. 
otfsfet a gust), s* Norw, gust, a gust of wind, as 
Sw. dial, gust, a stream of air from an oven ; < 
Icel. gjdsa, gush, break out, as a furnace, vol- 
cano, and the like, 8w. dial, gfoa, blow, puff, 
reek: see gush. Cf. K.di&l.owt, s., 3, a gust of 
wind.l 1. A sudden squall or blast of wind; 
a sudden rushing or driving of tbe wind, of 
short duration. 

And what at first was osll’d s gust, the same 
Hath now a storm 1 * anon a tempest s name. 

Donne, The Storm. 

A fresher gale 

Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream, 
Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of corn. 

Thomson, Bummer, L 166a 

2. A sudden outburst, as of passionate feeling. 

Any sudden gust of passion (aa an extaay of love in an 
unexpected meeting) cannot better bo expressed than In 
a word and a sigh, breaking one another. 

Drydeu, Essay on Dram. I'oesy. 

Lord Dorset . . . was naturally very subject to Passion; 
but the short Oust was soon over, and served only to set 
off the Charms of his Temper. Prior, Poem* Ded. 

-lyn. 1. Squall, etc. Bee mwW, n. 

gust 2 (gust), n. [= OF. musty F. godt (> K. 
gout y) = Sp. Pg. It. gusto (> K. gusto), < L. gus- 
tusy a tasting, taste, > gustaro, taste; allied to 
Or. yebetVy taste, Skt. yjusli, enjoy, AS. artisan, 
E. choose , select; see choose.] 1. The sense 
or pleasure of tasting; relish; gusto. 

Were they f sprats] as dear, they would bo as toothesome 
... as anohoviea ; for then their price would give a high 
gust unto them in the Judgment of pallat-men. 

Fuller, Worthle* Essex. 

The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with me. 

Lamb, Grace before Meat. 

2. Gratification of any kind, especially that 
which is sensual ; pleasure ; enjoyment. 

The life of the spirit ... Is lessened and impaired, ac- 
cording as the gusts of the flesh grow high and sapid. 

Jer. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 18S6X I. 80. 

My sight, and smell, and hearing were employ'd. 

And all three senses in full gust enjoy'd. 

Drydr.il, Flower and Leaf, 1. 130. 

One who oourted contempt abroad, In order to feel with 
keener gust the pleasure of pre-einiueiiou at home. 

Goldsmith, Citium of the World, 111. 

3. Turn of fAncy; intellectual taste. 

A choice of it may he made according to the gust and 
manner of the ancient* Drydsn. 

He . . . rails him a blockhead m well as an atheist- 
one who hail "as small a gust for the elegancies of expres- 
sion as the sacredness of the matter." 

Whipple, Ka* and Rev., II. 77. 

gnst 2 t (gust), v. t. [< L. gus tare, taste; from 
the noun.] To taste ; enjoy the taste of ; have 
a relish for. 

The palate of this age gusts nothing high. 

Str It. L' Estrange, On Beaumont and Fletcher's Play* 

gpstablet (gus'ta-bl ), a. and n. [< gust* + •able.'] 
l,o.l. Capable of being tasted; tastable. 

A blind man cannot oonocive colour* but either as some 
audible, gustaMe, odorous, or tactile qualities. 

OlanviUr, Vanity of Dogmatising, viL 

2. Pleasant to the taste; having a pleasant 
relish. 

Of so many thousand wels this only afford eth gustable 
waters : and that so excellent that the Baasa . . . drinks 
of no other. Sandys, Travail e* p. 00. 

II. n. That which is pleasant to the taste. 

The ton oh acknowledge th no gustabtes. 

The taste no fragrant smell. 

Dr. U. More, Psyohathanssl* IL il. 4. 

gustation (gus-t&'shon), n. [as F. gustation = 
Sp. gustacion ss It. gustastonc, < L. gustatto(n-), 

< gus tare, taste : see gust*, v.] The act of tast- 
ing ; the sense of taste ; the gustatory function. 

Senses of taste and touch ; gustation and taction. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Bird* p. 101. 

gnstative (gus'tfi-tiv), a. [as F. gustatifm. Sp. 
It. gustativoy < NL. *gustativus, < L. gustaro , 
taste : see gust?.] Of or pertaiuing to tho sense 
of taste; gustatory. 

The ninth jialr, or gustativs nerve, Is organised for the 
appreciation of taste only. Le Cunts, Sigh* Ink, p. 10. 

gustatory (gus'ta-tq-ri), a. K NL .*gustatorius, 

< L. gustaro, taste : see gust*.] Of or pertain- 
ing to gustation or tasting. 

In bis first cautions sip of the win* and the gustatory 
skill with which he gave his palate the fall advantage of 
it, it was Impossible not to recognise the connoisseur. 

Hauthome, BUthedale Romance, xxL 

How tho gustatory faculty is exhausted for a time by a 
atoms test* dally experience teache* 

H. Sponsor, Brin, of Psychol, 1 45. 


m* 

Gustatory buds. See taste-hud .— Gustatory ctiDL to 
an at., one of tBblnuer fusiform cells of a taate-bucLwita 
fllamentooa ends and a large spherical central par* Mf* 
rounded by the cortioal cells of the taste-bud.— CtaunR- 
tory corpuscles. Bee corpuscle. - Gustatory nerve, * 
nerve of gustation, the lingual branch of the third dlvl- 
atoti of the fifth cranial nerv* distributed to the tongue 
and contributing to the sense of taste. It is more com- 
monly called the annual nerve. 

Gustavian (gus-tA'vi-an), a. Pertaining to 
any Swedish king of the name of Gustavus; 
specifically, in Swedish literary history, per- 
taining to the reigns of Uustavus III. and Uus- 
tavus IV. (1771-1800), in which period the na- 
tional literature was especially flourishing. 

The poets of the Gustavian period form two groups ac- 
cording to the prevalence, respectively, of the French and 
the n atto nri elemenk 

H. Anderson, tr. of Horn’s Scandinavian Lit, lit & 

gustfal 1 (gust'ffll), o. [< gust* + -/id.] At- 
tended with gusts; gusty; squally. 

A gustful April morn 
That puff'd the awaylug branche* 

Tennyson , Holy GralL 

gn fitful^ (gust'ffll), a. [< gust* 4- -/sf.] Taste- 
ful; palatable. 

The base Suds which Vice uaeth to leave behind It 
makes Virtue afterwards far more gustful. 

Howell , Letter* 11. 8. 

Tho said season being passed, there Is no danger or dif- 
ficulty to keep it gustful all the year long. 

Sir K. lngby. Power of Sympathy. 

gnstfolnesst (gust'fai-noM), n. The quality of 
being gustful or full of savor. 

Then his dlvertlscmenta and recreations have a lively 
gustfulness, then his sleep la very sound and pleaaauk 

Barrow, Work* 1IL xlx. 

gnstlesst (gust/les), a. [< gust* + -less.] Taste- 
less. 

No gust less or unsatisfying offal. 

Sir T. Browns, Mtao. Tract* p. 18. 

gUflto (ffns'to), w. [< It. Pg. 8p. gusto m OF. 
goust, F. gout, < L. gustos, taste, relish: see 
gust*.] Appreciative task* or enjoyment; keen 
relish; zest. 

Bet yourself on designing after the ancient Greeks;— 
because they are the rule of beauty, and give us a good 
gusto. Dryden, tr. of Dufrcsnoy'a Art u( Painting, note. 

The royal anpreinocy Is repeatedly Insisted upon In 
terms one may alnioHt. say of gusto, sucu as Gmnmer would 
have heartily approved. 

A. Want, Eng. Dram. Lit, I. 00. 

It will Ini found trne, I bellev* in a majority of oase* 
that the artist writes with more gusto and effect of those 
things which he has only wished to do, than of those 
which he has done. 

IL L. Stevenson, A llumblc Remonstrance. 

gUgtoSO (g5g-td's$), a. [It., < gusto s taste: see 
gust*, gusto.] Tasty: used in music to direct 
that a passage bo rendered with taste. 

gusty 1 (gus'ti), a. [= Sc. gously; < gust* + 
-F 1 .] 1. Marked by gusts or squalls of wind; 
fitfully windy or stormy. 

In which time wee hail store of snowo with some gustis 
weather. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 046. 

For one* upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shore* 

Shak., J.C.U 

2. Given to sudden bursts of passion; excit- 
able; irritable. 

Little "brown girls" with gusty temperaments seldom 
do the sensible thing. Saturday Rev., Feb. 1* ISO* 


Saturday J 


gusty 9 (gus'ti), a. [< gust* + -w l.] Pleasant 
to the taste; savory; gustfnl. [Bcotch.] 

The rantin’ German* Russian* and the Pole* 

Shall feed with pleasure on our gusty shoals [of fish). 

Ramsay, Prospect of Plenty. 

gut (gut), n. [< MK. gut, guttc , gotte, < A3, gut 
(pi. gultas), intestine; orig. a ‘channel,’ a sens# 
found in E. dial, nut, also goto, goyt, gowt , Sc. 
got, gmt, etc., < ME. gutto. goto, goote , a channel 
of water, a drain (as MI), goto, a channel, D. 
goat = G. gosse, gutter, sewer, sink, water-p!j?e, 
rain-pipe, aa Sw. gjuta, a leat, as Dan. gyde, a 
lane): < AS. gedtan (pret. pi. guton, pp. goton), 
pour out, intr. flow, stream, sc D. gieten w= G. 
giessen = Icel. g}6 ta, cast, etc. ,s= Hw. gjuta sz Dan. 
gyde. pour: see gush.] 1. (a) Either the whole 
or a distinct division of that part of the ali- 
mentary canal of an animal which extends 
from the stomach to the anus; the intestinal 
canal, or any pari of it; ah intestine: as, the 
large gut; the small gut; the blind gut, or c to* 
cum. (h) In the plural, the bowels; the whole 
mass formed by the natural convolutions of 
the intestinal canal in tho abdomen, (c) In 
hiol.y the whole intestinal tube, alimentary ca- 
nal, or digestive tract; the enteric tiibq, from 
mouth to anus. See enter on, stomodamm , proo- 
todmum. 


go* 

Out It used Indifferently for the whole or for any port 
of the physiological entity which r sao h e s from the oral 
I to t he anal apenure. 

jp. Jt. Lankeeter, Pref. to Gegeubeur's Comp. Anal., p. xlv. 

2. The whole digestive system; the viscera; 
the entrails in general: commonly in the plu- 
ral. [Low.] 

Both tea and land are ransack'd for the feast, 

And hla own gut the sole Invited guest 

frryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, I. 807. 
Greedily devouring the raw gut* of fowls. Grainger. 

3. The substance forming the case of the in- 
testine; intestinal tissue or fiber: as, sheep’s 
gut; cttlf-j/ttt 

nut-eplnnlng !■ the twitting of prepared nut Into oord 
of various diameter for various purposes— L <»., for ordi- 
nary catgut, for uae In machinery, and for flddle-striiiga. 

Wurkthgp Receipt*, Sfid eer., p. 819. 

4. A preparation of the intestines of on animal 
used for various purposes, as for the strings of 
a violin, or. in angling, for the snood or leader 
to which the book or lure is attached, in tho 
latter onae tho material, called In full ttUkwurm gut, la 
not true gut, but la formed from tho fiber drawn out from 
a silkworm killed when It la Juat ready to apin Its cocoon. 
0. A narrow passage ; particularly, a narrow 
channel of water; a strait; a long narrow inlet. 

North of it^ in a gut of the hill, was the Flah-]>ool of 
Slice. Sandy*, Travail ea, p. 146. 

We . . . looked down upon the straggling village of 
i winding Gut of Gauno. 

C. I ). Warner , Haddock, v. 


Fort Hawkabury and the i 


Branchial gut. See branchial. —Fore-gut, in <mo*., the 
anterior auction of the primitive alimentary canal in ver- 
tebrate embryo*. From It are developed the pharynx, eao- 
phagun, stomach, and duodenum. -Hind-gut, in anat., 
the poaterlor part of the primitive alimentary canal, giv- 
ing origin to |»arts of tho Intestine In the neighborhood 
of the anna, but extending from that point backward in 
a anboaudal or ]M>* tonal prolongation. See *pina*U w.~ 
Mid-gUt, in ant it., tho middle port of the primitive ali- 
mentary canal, from which la developed the greater part 
of the Intestine.— *To have guts In the bralnst, to have 
frames. [Low.j 


S uoth Rulpho, "Truly that la no 
ard matter for a man to do 
That hat but any gut* in '* brain*. 1 ' 

if. Sutler, Hudlbraa, 1. 111. 1091. 
The fellow's well enough. If he had any gut* in hit 
bruin*. Swift , Polite Conversation, I. 

gut (gut), e. t . ; prot. and pp. gutted , ppr. gut- 
ting, [< ME. gutten; from tho noun.J 1. To 
take out the entrails of; disembowel; eviscer- 
ate. 

Tho fishermen aavo the most part of their fish : some 
are gutted, spllttod, powdered, and dried. 

JL Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

2. To plunder of contents; destroy or strip the 
interior of: as, the bnrglors gutted the store. 

In half an hour the lately splendid residence of the pro- 
prietor of the greatest private banking-house in Loudon 
was gutted from cellar to ridge-pole. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 811. 

gut-formed ( gut'fdrmd), a. Forinod like a gut. 
The term la applied by Darwin to two glands which llo 
one on each slue of the stomach of cirripeda : considered 
by Huxley as probably accessory glands of the reproduc- 
tive organa, analogous to those which secrete the wulls of 
tho ovisac in oopepods. See second out under Jialanu* 

Ontierresla (g8'ti-er-o*'i-tt), n. [NL., < Uutier- 
res, tho name of a noble Spanish family.] A 
genus of asteroid composites, of tho western 
United States, Mexico, and extra tropical South 
America. They are low, glabrous and often glutinous 
herbs or suffrutescent plant*, with linear leaves and small 
heads of yellow flowers. Of the 80 spool e^ 6 are found iu 
the United States. 

gut-length (gut 'length), n. A length of silk- 
worm gut, usually, as imported into the United 
States, from 12 to 15 inches, employed for lead- 
ers and snells by anglers. See gut, 4. 
gutlingt, n, [< gut + -/wjr/ 1 .] A glutton. 

The poets wanted no sport the whiles who made them- 
selves bitterly merry with 
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sometimes cylindrical, attached to the under 
side of the mutules and regula of the Doric 
entablature. They pfobaldy represent wooden pegs 
or treenails which occupied these poilttooa in primitive 
wooden constructions. Also called tr wm e L 
2. In phar a drop: usually, and in prescrip- 
tions, written gt, plural gtt.— 8. In tool, a 
small spot, generally of a round or oval form, 
and not altering much in shade from the 
ground-color, as ft made by a drop of water; 
any small color-spot, especially when gutti- 
form— Chun gntttt. Same aa gamboge.— Gutta •§- 
rent, an old medical name for onunirsrfs. 

gutta 9 (gut'tt), ». [as F. gutte; < Malay gatah, 
gutah , guttah, gum, balsam.] Same as gutta- 
percha. 

gutta-percha (gut' J-pdr'cb&), »• t< Malay pa-. 
ah (also written guttahy gutah, etc.), gum, bal- 
sam, +percha (also written pertja, etc.), said to 
be the name of the tree producing this gum, 
or rather of one of the species, the Malay name 
of the l8onandra Gutta being Urban (also written 
tuhan y ote.). Cf. Pulo or rulau percha, a for- 
mer name of Sumatra, lit. the island of tho per- 
cha-tree.] The concrete juice of an evergreen 
sapotaceous tree, lHchopsis ( Jsonandra ) Gutta, 
common in the jungles of the Malay penin- 
sula and archipelago. It Is a grayish or yellowish 
Inodorous and tasteless substance, nearly Inelastic, at or- 
dinary temperatures hard, tough, and somewhat horny, 
and flexible only In thin plates. At 12U" to 140“ F. It Is 
sufficiently soft to be rolled Into plates, and it becomes very 
soft at the temperature of bolliiig water. It Is soluble In 
boiling other, chloroform, benzol, coal-tar oils, blsulphld 
of carbon, and oil of turpentine; and with caoutcbouQ It Is 
readily vulcanized. Gutta-percha Is used for a great va- 
riety of purpose*, as for Insulating electric wires, in the 
manufacture of hose, belting; and other flexible goods, as a 
substitute for leather. In mastics and cements, for splints 
and various surgical implements; etc. A similar product 
Ib obtained from other species of lHchopti* and of several 
allied genera. Also called gutta-taban. 

[Malay.] A gum 
’ more 


Hi digged out i gutter to leoriue the wine when ft war 
p ressed, and he scftc furthermore e wyne nreese le it 

J. &defi. On Luke xx. 
Ooen my froeen putters dmoee but run 
That foil the warmth of snob a glorious sun! 

Querist, Emblems, v. ft. 
Like a river down the putter leave 
The rain, the weloome min I 

Longfellow, Bela in Summer. 

2. A furrow: especially, a furrow made by the 
action of water. 

Books rise one above another, and have deep putters 
worn In the rides of them by torrents of min. 

Addi son, Travels in Italy. 

3f. A passageway; a secret passage. 

This Trqylus, right platly for to segnt, 

Is thorgn a goter, by a privy wente; 

Into my ohaumber oom In al this reyn. 

Chaucer, Troths, UL 787. 

4. pi. Mud; mire; dirt. [Seoteh.]— -6. In Am 
trdUan gold-mining, the lower auriferous part 
of the channel of an old river of the Tertiary 

rials and detrital deposits.—- 6.^In printing, one 
of a number of pieces of wood or metal, chan- 
neled in the center with a groove or gutter, used 
to separate the pages of type in a Form. Also 
gutter-stick.— 7. In entom., any groove or elon- 
gate depression, especially when it serves as a 
receptacle for a part or an organ; specifically, 
a fold or deflexed and incurved space on the 
posterior whig of a lepidopterous insect, ad- 
joining the inner edge, and embracing the abdo- 
men from above downward when the wings are 
at reBt. — 8. In cabinet-work, etc., a slight de- 


gutta-putlh (gut'jUpb'ti), n. [Malay.] I 
obtained from Pagena Jjecrii, whiter and 


pression. Flutlngs and godroons are always In sork 
the term gutter is usod rather for a tingle d e pression 
one of two or three. 

gutter 1 (gut'ftr), v. 


w [ < gutter^, n,\ L traps. 

To furrow, groove, or channel, as by 


spongy than gutta-percha. 
yundok. 


Also called gutta- 



descanting upon the 
lean skulls aiiu the fat 
paunohos of those lazy 
gutting*. 

Bp. Sandereon.Vfor'kM, 

Uli. 106. 

gut-scraper (gut'- 
Bkrft'pdr), w. A 
scraper of catgut; a 
fiddle-player. [Con- 
temptuous.] 
gutta 1 (gut'fc),*.; pi. 
guttm (-6). [L., a 
drop: see pouf).] 1. 

A drop; specifically, 
in arch., one of a se- 
ries of pendent orna- 
ments, generally in Guttx In Doric Architecture, 

tiie form of the W 

turn of a cone, but DOO “ m mu ™ lw “ a 


guttarama (gut-ft-rtt'mtt), n. [8. Amer.] The 
violet organist, Euphonia violaoea, a South 
American tanager. 

gutta-rambong (gut 'ft-ram' bong), n. [Ma- 
lay.] A roddish-brown gum closely resembling 
caoutchouc, probably obtained from the roots 
of Ficus elas&ca . 

gntta-shea (gut'iH*hfi'ft), n. [Malay.] A hy- 
drocarbon obtained froqi shea-butter in the 
manufacture of soap. Tho milky juioo of Botrya- 
spermum Farkii, the fruit of which yields zliea-butter, 
Is said to have when dried all tho properties of gutta-per- 
cha. 

gutta-slnggarlp (gut / &-sing / gis-rip), »■ [Ma- 
lay.] A soft and spongy gum obtained from 
Willughbca Jirma , an apocynacoous Malayan 
climber. 

gutta-BUndek (gut'tt-sun'dek), n. [Malay.] 
8ame as gutta-putih. 

gutta-taban (gut'ft-ttt'ban),». [Malay.] Same 
as gutta-percha. 

guttate (gut'at), a. r< L. guttotufiy < gutta, a 
drop: Beejrittta 1 .] 1. Containing drops or drop- 
like masses, either solid or more or lesB liquid, 
often resembling nuclei. — 2. In hot., spotted, 
as if by drops of something colored. — 3. In 
eool., having drop-shaped or guttiform spots. 

guttated (gut'a-ted), a. [< L. gutta, a drop.] 
Hame as guttate. 

guttatlon (gu-t&'shon), n. [< guttate + -ion."] 
The act of dropping or of flowing in drops. 

gutta-trap (gut'ft-trap), n. The inspissated 
juice of the Artoearpus incisa, or easterq bread- 
fniit-tree, used for its glutinous properties in 
making bird-lime. 

guttd, gutty (gut'ft, -i), a. [< OF. gouti, gotd, 
si>oM ea, < L. guttatus, spotted, guttate : see gut- 
tate.] in her., covered with representations of 
drops of liquid : an epithet always used with 
words explaining the tincture of the drops. — 
OufetS reversed, in her., charged with drops like those 
of gutt4, with the bulb or globe of the drop upward. 

gutted (gut'ed), a. 1. Having entrails.— 2. 
Having the entrails removed ; disemboweled : 
as, gutted herring. 

gutter 1 (gut'Gr), n. [< UE.gotere, < OF. gutiere, 
goutiere ,T. gouttikre, t (OF. also goutier , gout- 
Uer, m.) (= Fr. Sp. gotera a Pg. gotcira , r,). a 
gutter, orig. a channel for receiving the drip- 
pings from the roof, < OF. got t, gouts , F. goutte 
sb Pr. 8p. Pg. goto, a drop, < L. gutta, a drop: 
see gouGf] 1. A narrow channel at tiie eaves 
or on the roof of a building, at the sideB of a 
road or a street, or elsewhere, for carrying off 
water or other fluid; a conduit; a trough. 


1 . 

iy the flow of 

a liquid. 

My cheek* are guttered with my fretting tears. Sandy*. 
Ai Irrelevant to the daylight ss a last night's guttered 
candle. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, L 8. 

2. To conduct off, as by a trough or gutter. 

Transplantyng hem Is best atte yores two. 

So ffwtergng the water from hem shelve. 

PaUad%u *, Husbondrie (E. E. T. p. 817- 

3. To provide with gutters: as, to gutter a 
house. 

1L intrans. 1. To become chaunoled by the 
flow of melted tallow or wax, as a burning 
candle.— *2. To let fall drops, as of melted tal- 
low from a candle. 

The discourse was out short by the sudden appearance 
of Charley ou the scene with a face and hands of hideous 
blackness, and a note guttering like a candle. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, viL 

gutter 9 (fi[ut'6r), »I. [< gut + -or*.] One who 
guts fish in dressing them. 

When we drew near we found they were but the fish 
carers’ gutter* and packers at work. 

Harper'* Mag., LXXVII. 950. 

gutter 8 (gut'to), v. t. [Cf . guttle ; appar. a freq. 
from gut , n.] To devour greedily. HaUiwelL 
Guttera (gut's-rft), n . [NL., irreg. < L. gutta, 
a drop, + -ora.] A genus of crested guinea- 



Crasted Guinea-fowl (Gutter* criitmtmU 

fowls. The type is G. oristata; there are sev- 
eral other species. Waaler. 1882. 
gutter-blood (gut'6r-blud), n. A base-born 
person ; one sprung from the lowest ranks of 
society. [Bare.] 

In rushed e thorough Edinburgh gutter^ ad, a ragged 
raaoal, every dud upon whose baok was bfddtag fiacMay 
to the other. Stott, Fortune* of lflgel, v. 

gutter-b oarding (gut'to-bOr'ding), *. Seme 
as layer-&mrd» 

gutter-cock (gut'6r-kok), n. The wetersrail, 
Mottos aquations. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
gutter-flag (gut'tr-flag), a. A nag displayed 
to indicate toe position of the gutter or channel 
in a mine under ground. [Australia.] 



place where 
sink. Jo- 


irtrfrtifie rScoteh.1 

[Verbal n. of gutkr\ 
«.] 1. The process of forming Into gutters 01 


ehmalfc-t A channel or collection of chan- 
nda to receive Cad carry off water.— 3. Mate- 
rial of wood or metal for gotten or rain-troughs. 
fUttcmaetert, a. One whoee office it is to 
clean gutters. [A h amorous name, perhaps 
only in the following derivative.] 
gtrt%DkMtalAlpt 9 f [< 0*ttermazter + -thip.] "ft®** 1 
The duty or office of a guttermaster. 


If I make yon not loose your office of guU 
and you h— 8fcftvangw nnxtgo i* 


•■maisUrship, 

tfortton, Wh*t you Will, ilL l 
gntter-caipe (gut 'Or- snip), a. 1. The com- 
mon American or Wilson’s snipe. QaUinago 
wileoni or delicata. R. Ridgway, 11874. [South- 
western Illinois.] — 0. A gatherer of rags and 
waste paper from gutters. [Opprobrious. 1— 3. 
A street child of the lowest class; a street Arab; 
a gamin. [Slang.] 

Inossaant activity on behalf of the guttersnipes and 
Arabs of the streets of Gravesend. 

The Century , XXVUL 667. 

4. An oblong form of printed placard made to 
be posted on the curbstones of gutters, 
gutter-spout (gut'6r-spout), h. The spout 
through which the water from the gutter or 
eaves of a house passes off. 
gutter-stick (gur 6r-stik), n. Same as flutter*, 0. 
ffilter-teetan (gut'6r-t6 # tan), n. The rock- 
pipit, Anthus obtourus. Also ahore-teetan. [Ork- 
ney isles.] 

guttidet (gut'tid), a. Shrovetide. 

At what time wert thou bound. Club? at Guttide, Hoi- 
lantlde^ or Gandletide. Middleton, Family of Love, iv. 1. 

guttifer (gut'i-fCr). it. [< NL. gutttfer : see gut- 
ttferous.] A plant of the order Gutttfera:. 
Quttiferm (gu-tif'e-r6), n.pl. [NL., fem. pi. of 
gutUfer: see gutttferoue.] An order of trop- 
ical polype talous trees and shrubs, nearly al- 
lied to the Hypericaoem, with resinous Juice, 
opposite leathery leaves, and unisexual or po- 
lygamous flowers. There are 94 genera and about 240 
specie* nearly all American or Asiatic. The order yields 
many gum-resins, as gamboge, etc., come edible fruit* as 
the mangoateen and msmmee-appl* many oily seeds, and 
some valuable timbers. The more Important genera are 
Garetnia, Clusia, CalophyUum, and Mammon. 
gBteftml (gn-tif's-ifll). «■ [< t inttlfera + -cl.] 
Pertaining to the order ~ 


r to the mysterious guttural * 
ey suggestions very little In 
Macaulay, Walpole s Ijettera 

[< guttural + 
iural; guttural- 


guttlferous (gu-tif 'e-rus), 
k drop. + fern 


GutUferw; ^uttiferons. 


,, a. [< NL. guttifer, 

< L. gutta, a drop, + ferre a E. toorl.] Yield- 
ing gum or resinous substances; specifically, 
belonging or pertaining to the order Guttiferee. 
gUttlfSonq (guVi-fdrra), a. [< L. gutta, a drop, 
+ forma, shape.] Drop-shaped; tear-shapea. 
guttle (gut'll v. [Cf. var. guddte*, gutter*-, 
appar. fireq. from gut, a.] L trans. To swal- 
low greedily; gobble. 

The fool spit tn his porridge to try If they’d bias; they 
‘ “ he giatied them up, and scalded hfe 


did not hia* and so w 

c h aps. Sir B. L’ Estrange. 

n. intrans. To eat greedily; gormandise. 

Quaff* aram* and gutUee, In his own defence. 

Dryden, tr. of Perseus's Satire* vi 61. 

guttler (gut'lto), n. A greedy or gluttonous 
eater; a gormandizer. 

gUttnla (gut'fl-ljl), a.; pi. guttute (-16). [L., 
dim. of gutta, a atop.] A small drop; specifi- 
cally, iu entom., a small gutta or spot of color. 

guttulate (gut'fi-lfit), a. [< gutUUa + -afei.j 

1. Composed of Bmall round vesicles.— 0. In 
hot, containing fine drops, or drop-like parti- 
cles; minutely guttate. 

guttulouat (gut^-lus), a. [< gutUUa + -oas.] 
In the form of small drops. 

It [ioe] Is plain upon the snrfaoe of the water, but round 
In hail, whiohte also agladatlom and flforad in itapvttu- 
Isasdesoent from the &. Sir T. Brooms Vulg. Err., ii l. 

guttur (gufc'6r), a. ; pi. guttura (gut'u-r§). [L., 
the throat Hence ult. gaiter .] 1. The throat. 
[Bare.] 

The letters which we commonly call guttural* k. g. 
have nothing to do with the guttur, but with the root or 
the tongue and the soft Delate. 

Mam MiuUrfScL of Lang., 2d ear., p. 164. 

0. la omiih., the whole throat or front of the 
neck of a bud, including gula and jugnlum: 
opposed to cervix, or the back of the new. 

The front of the neck has been needtasriy mbdlyided. 
• . . Guttur isatermeomettmee used to ioclude cula and 

‘““tasSSKSfet. 

itfissg 
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< NL. autUrfalit. < L. guttur, the throat: see 
pttur.j L c. Of or fsBriabung to the throat: 
formed in or as in the throat: as, the guttural 
(superior thyroid) artery; a guttural sound; 
guttural speech. 

The hanh guttural Indian langnag* In the fervent 
alembic of his loving study, wsa melted Into a written 
dialeot. IT. & Stew* Oldtown, p. a 

The guttural character of Spanish Is quite alien to the 
genius of Italian speech. 

G. P. Lathrop, Spanish Vista* p. 104. 
. Bee/oeasl. 

a. A sound or combination of sounds 

nounced in the throat, or iu the back pari of 
the mouth toward the throat, as k; any gut- 
tural sound or utterance, in the English alpha- 
bet the ecHM&ed gutturals are ft (written with ft, e hard, o, 
and sometimes ek\ g, and ug. They are also oallsd book 
p a lat a l s . or pal at als simply, since the name guttural im- 
plies a false description, ss if the sounds were actually 
made in the gutter or throat The same name is given to 
similar sounds of other language* also to rough or rasp- 
ing sound* ss the German eft. 

Many words which are soft and mualoal in the mouth 
of a Pantan may appear very hanh to our eye* with a 
number of oonsonants and gutturals. 

for W. Jones, Eastern Poetry, L 

Carteret dismayed his oolleegues by the volubility with 
which be addressed bis Majesty in German. They lis- 
tened with envy end tenor to the r 

which might poesibly conv< 
unison with their wishes. 

gutturality (gut-u-ral'j[-ti), n. 

-ify.] The quality of being guttui 
ness. [Rare.] 

gutturalixe (gut'u-rjU-Iz), v. t . ; prefc. and pp. 
gutturalized, ppr. gutturalizing. [< guttural 
+ -tee.] To speak or enunciate guttural ly. 

To ffutturalies strange tongues. Gentleman's Mag. 

gutturally (gut'u-r&l-i), adv. In a guttural 
manner. 

gutturalneas (gut'u-r^l-nes), a. The quality 
of being guttural. 

gutturinet (gut'u-rin), a. [< L. guttur, the 
throat, + -ificl.] Pertaining to the throat. 

The bronohooele or gutturinc tumour. 

Bay, The Delug* 1L (Latham.) 

gnttuiie (gut'u-ris), v. t . ; pret. and pp. out- 
turned, ppr. gutturieing . \< guttur 4* -tee.] 
To form in the throat, as a Hound. 

For which the Germans guttwrise a sound. Coleridge. 

gutty, a. 8 eugutti. 

gutwort (gufc'w6rt), n. A garden-plant, Glo- 
hularia Alupum, a violent purgative, found in 
southern Europe. 

gay 1 (gi), v. t. [Early mod. E. also guie; < ME. 
guj/en, gyen, gien, < OP. guicr, orig. and later 
guider = Pr. guiar, guidar ss 8p. Pg. guiar as 
It. guidare, guide; of Teut. origin: see guide. 
The particular mech. sense (def. 2) is modern.] 
If. To guide. 

[He] made William here wardeyn asbe wel mist, 
to gye ds to goo erne the gay yong kntate* 

William of Paterae (R. E. T. L 1106. 

Gyffe us grace to gye, and governe us her* 

In this wrecitepl world, thorowe vertous lywynge. 

Marie Arthurs (E. E. T. L 4. 
O lord, my sonle and eek my body gye 
Unwemmed, lest that I confounded be. 

Chaueer, Second Nun’s Tal* L IBS. 

Bo of my sohtp guyed is the rothir, 

That y ne may erre for wawe ne for wynde. 

bgdgatsfm. Soc. Antiq., 184, 1 1. (MaOimeU.) 

A writhen staff his steps unstable guie*. 

Which serv'd his feeble members to uphold. ’ 

Fairfax, tr. of Teas* z. 0. 

2. In nautical and mechanical use, to keep in 
plane, steady, or direct by means of a guy. 

As the Japaneee have no bridge on the noee worth speak- 
ing of, the ponderous optical helps must be guyed In by 
cables of twine slung round the ear*. 

Harpers Mag., LXXVL 711. 

guy 1 (#),»■ [<OF. gw, gvie,* guide, . crane 
or derrick, a Bp.guia, a guide, etc., a small 
rope used on board ship to keep weighty things 
in their places; from the verb: see guy 1 , v., 
and cf. guide, u.] A rope or other appliance 
used to Bteniy something. Especially— (a) A rope 
attached to an object which is being hoisted or lowered, 
to steady it (6) A rape which trims or steodiss a boom, 
spar, or yard In a ship, (c) A rope or rod, generally a wire 
rap* attached to any stationary object to keep It steady 
or prevent oscillation, as the rads which are attached to 
a suspension-bridge and to the land on each aid* or the 
atay-rape of adsrriclL-Unr a guy to keep 

the boom of a fore-and-aft from jibing. 

guy 9 (gl)» *» [Short for Guy Fawkes: see def. 1.] 
X. A grotesque effigy intended to represent Ouy 
Fawkes, the chief conspirator in the gunpow- 
der plot. Such au effisar was formerly burned annually 
In Engked, on the 6th ocNovmnbe* the anniversonr of the 
disco very of the gunpowder plot. See gun p etsd sr put, 
under g um p em d er . 


Omo on a fifth of November I found a Guy trusted tn 


to dinner. XNcftwi* Vnoommeroul Traveller, i 

Hence— 0. A person grotesque in dress, loolb 
or manners; a dowdy; a “fright. ” 

* What extreme guys thoee artlstto fellows usually are ! H 
said young Cllntook to Gwendolen. * Do look at the fig* 
ure he cate.” George MU ‘ “ 1 1 ~ 


George MUot, Daniel Deronda, x. 




(gi), v. t, [< guy 9 , a.] To treat as a gay; 
at or make fun of ; ridicule. 


Paaaee through the streets of Parta. and hgttyed by some 
of those who see him go by. The American, VH. XL 

if, a. Bee guidon. 

guylet, An obsolete spelling of guile*. 
guy-rope (gl'top), a. A rope used to steady a 
spar, purchase, etc.; a guy. 
gUM (gds), a. [A corruption of gate!] In 
her., a roundel, murrey or sanguine, 
gussie, a. 8 eeguezy. 

guxsle (gus'l), v . ; pret. and pp. guesded, ppr. 
guzzling. [Perhaps < OF. 'gouziuer, in comp. 
deegouzUler, gulp down, swallow; this is per- 
haps connected with F. gotticr, the throat. Cf. 
Lorraine gozee, the throat, the stomach of fatted 
animals, It. gozxo, the throat, the crop of a bird. 
Prob. not connected etymologically with gud- 
dle * or gattls.] L intrant. To swallow liquor 
greedily; swill; drink much; drink frequently. 

Well-seasoned bowls the gossip's spirit rate* 

Who, while she gtutdss, coats the doctor's praise. 

Jtosoommon, On Translated Vers* 

They [the lackeys] . . . guttled, devoured, debauched, 


Troth, air, my master end Sir Gosling art guttling; 
they are dabbllug together fathom deep. 

IkSker and Webster, W estward Ho, ?. L 

IL trant. To swallow often or much of; swal- 
low greedily. 

The Pyllan king 
Wes longest liv’d of any two-legg'd thing, 

Still guttling must of win* Dryd en . 

guisle (gus'l), n. and a. [< guztle, r.] L a. 
1. An insatiable thing or person. [Bare.] 
That sensei es* sensual epieur* 

That sink of filth, that guttle most impure. 

Marston, Scourge of Vulanl* IL 7* 

0. Drink; intoxicating liquor. 

Seal’d Winchesters of threepenny gunle. 

Tom mourn, Work* IL ISO. 

3. A drinking-bout; a debauch.— 4. A drain 
or ditch; sometimes, a small stream. Also 
called a guzzen. HauiwelU [Prov. Eng.] 

This Is all one thing as If lice should goe about to juisle 
her into some filthy stinking guuh or ditch. 

W. Whatsty, Bride Bush (1698), p. 114. 

XLt a. Filthy; sensual. 

Quake, gutael dog* that live on putrid slim* 

Marston , Scourge of Villanl* ProL 


gUlfilOT (guz'l^r), n. 
moderate drinker. 


One who gussies; an im- 


Being an eternal guttler of win* his month smelt like 
a vintner's vault Turn Brown, Work* III. 166, 

gussy (gus'i), n. [Hind, gasi: see gauze.] 
Indian cotton cloth of the poorer kind. Also 
spelled guzzle. 
gwantua, n. See glove. 
gwyniad, gwiniad (gwin'i-ad), n. [< W. owy- 
niad, whiting (a fish), also a making white. < 
gwyn, fem. gwen ss Bret, gwenn m Gael, and lr. 
flonn, OIr. finn, white.] The Coregonut pel i- 
nanti , a kind of whitefisn abundant in some of 
the Welsh lakes, in Ullswater, England, and In 
many lakes in Europe. It is gregarious, and 
may be taken in great numbers at a draft. Also 
guiniad. Bee whitefleh and Voregtmuz. 


S^alfecta Bee gayaX. 


\ (jl-a-lek'tft), n. [NL.. < Gr. yitakw, 
£ hollow, anollow vessel.] A genus of locano- 
rine lichens having ur- 
ceolate apothecia of a 
waxy texture, 
gy&lectlform (ji-ft-lek'- 
ti-torm), a. [< Gvalecta 
+ L. forma, shape.] 

Bame as gyaloctine. 
gyalocttnaCfl-ft-lek'tin), 
a. [<GyalectS+-ine*.] 

Belonging to, resem- 
bling, or having the 
characters of the genus 
Gyalecta; having urceo- 
late, waxy apothecia. 
gyatoetoid (jl-a-lek'- 
toid). a. r< uyalecta + 

Gr. elSoc, form.] Bame 
as gyalcctine. 
gyascutus (Jl-as-kfi'- 
[An invented 




gyaecutu* 

simulating a scientific (NL.) form.] 1. 
e An imaginary animal, said to be of tremendous 
blse, and to nave both legs on one side of the 
body much shorter than those on the other, so 
as to be able to keep its balance in feeding on 
the side of a very steep mountain. — 2. [cop.] 
[NL.] A genus or buprestld beetles, of western 
North America, having the mentum rounded in 
front and the first joiut of the hind tarsi elon- 
gated. J. L. Le Conte , 1859. See cut on pre- 
ceding page. 

gybeH (Jib), e. and a. An obsolete spelling of 
gibe*. 

gybe 2 ! (jib), v. An obsolete spelling otjibe*. 
gyet, v. t. An obsolete spelling of guy*. 
gjeldt, n. A bad spelling of gild 2 . Spenser. 
Corgis (ji'jia), n. [NL., < Gr. a water- 
bird.] A notable genus of small terns, of the 
subfamily Stemincs. They are pare white In color, and 
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White SeMwallow KGyr** •/*•). 

have a peculiarly nhaped black bill, extremely long point- 
ed wing* and a ■lightly forked tail. The white Bea-awal- 
low, G. alba , of aouthern mm, Is an example. Waglcr, 


gymkhana (jim-k&'nft), 
“a factitious word, invi 


.... n. [Anglo-Indian: 
, invente<l, we believe, in 
the Bombay Presidency, and probably based 
upon pend-khdna ('ball-house 1 )* the name usu- 
ally given in Hindu to an English racket-court.” 
Yule and Burnell. 1 A building or grounds pro- 
vided with facilities for athletic sportB; also, 
a meeting at which such sports are held, 
gjmnallt, n. A corrupt form of gimmal. 
gyxnn&nthons ( jiin-nan ' thus), a. [< NL. *gym- 
nanthus. < Gr. > u/wlf, naked, + A woe. flower.] 
In hot., having naked flowers, from which both 
calyx and corolla are wanting. 

G ymnarchld tt (jim-uttr'ki-dejj n. pi. [NL., < 
Oymnarchus 4- -idw.] A family of teleostean 
Ashes, represented by the genus Gymnarchun , 
belonging to the order Scyphmihon. The body 
and tall are oooly and the lioad ecaleleu ; the margin of 
the upper jaw Is formed In the middle by tho Intermaxilln- 
rie* which conleaoe in adult life, and laterally by the max 
fllarles ; the dorsal fin is nearly m long as the back ; the 
tail la tapering; iaoceroaL and flnloo* and there are no anal 
or ventral fins. 

Gymn&rohug (jim-nttr'kus), n. [NL., mimed in 
ref. to the absence of anal finB, < Gr. yv/ivdc, 
naked, + apxfa rectum.] , A Guvierian genus 
of Ashes, the type of the family QumnarcMdw. 
O. niloHcua , the only species, inhabits tropical 
African rivers, attaining a length of 0 feet. 

, n. Latin plural of gymnasium. 

i (jim-n&'zi-al), a. [< gymnast-urn + 

h»Z. 1 Of or pertaining to a gymnasium or clas- 
sical school; honco, as applied to schools and 
education, classical as opposed to technical : as, 
gymnasial teachers ; a gymnaeial plan of study. 

The gymnwdal education of the youth of Germany, like 
the constitution of the army, exerts an enormous Influence 
on German life. Pop. Sei. Mo., XIIL 680. 

gymnaniarch (jira-nft'zi-ttrk), n. [=S F. gymna- 
siarque = Sp. ghnnasiarca = a Pg. gymnasiaroa 
sb It. yinnasiarca , head of an academy, < L. gym- 
nasiarchus, also gymnasiarcha, < Gr. yvpvaolap- 
rof, yvpvatrtAnx W, < yvuv&atov, gymnasium, + 
ipxetr, rule.] In Or. hist., a magistrate who 
superintended the gymuasia and certain public 

S itmes. In Athens the office wm obligatory on the richer 
Wien* involving the maintenance of persons training 
for the games at the incumbent’s expense, 
gnraaslast (jim-nfi'si-ast), n. [< gymnasium 
+ -orf.] One who studies or has been educated 
at a gymnasium or classical school, as opposed 
to one who has attended a technical school. 

The men who have made Germany great in sol once; In 
philosophy, . . . have been m a rale gymnasiast*. 

Tho American, VI. 814. 
gvmiUMie (jim-nas'ik), a. [< gymnasium +-«c.l 
Of or pertaining to agymnasium or classical 
school; gymnasial. [Bare.] 
gymnasium (jim-nfc'ri-um), n . ; pi. gymnasia, 
gymnasmms (-ft, -urns). [* F. gymnase m Sp. 


gimnasio m Pg. gym na sia m Ik gtmmsio, < L. 
gymnasium, < Gr. yvgvdetov, a public place where 
athletic exercises were practised, < yvuvd (uu, 
train naked, train in athletic exercises, < yvuvic, 
naked, stripped, lightly clad.] 1. In Or. mUq. f 
a public place for instruction in and the prac- 
tice of athletic exercises: a feature of all Greek 
communities. It wu at first therely on open space 
of groond, bat was later elaborated into an extensive es- 
tablishment, with portioo* courts, ehamber* baths, eta, 
lavishly d e corated with works of srt; and facilities for 
the instruction of the mind, si libraries and lecture-rooms, 
wen often oombued with it. Hie gymnasium was dis- 
tinctively a Greek institution, and never found high favor 
in Home, though introduced by some admirers of the 
Greeks under the late republic and the empire. 
Hence— 9. In modern use, a place where or a 
building in which athletic exercises are taught 
and performed. 

It [Moorflelds] was likewise the great gymnatium of 
our Capital, the retort of wrestlers, boxers, runners, and 
football players, and the soene of every manly recreation. 

Pennant, London, p. 840. 

3. A school or seminary for the higher branches 
of literature and science ; a sch ool ^preparatory 
to the universities, especially in Germany; a 
classical as opposed to a technical school, 
gymnast (jim’nast), n. [< Gr. yvfivaorfc, a 
trainer of professional athletes, < yvpvd(eiv, 
train in athletic exercises: see gymnasium.} 
One who is skilled in athletic exercises; one 
who is expert in or is a teacher of gymnastics, 
gymnastic (jim-nas'tik), a. and n. [=n D. gym - 
nastiek = G. Dan. Sw. gymnastik, n., * F. gym- 
nasthjue , a. and n., *x ftp. gimndstieo, a., gim- 
ndstioa, n., « Pg. gymnastico, a., gymnasUoa , n., 
= It. ginnastioo, a., ainnastiea , n., < L. aymnas- 
tieus , < Gr. yvpvacmko^, pertaining to athletic ex- 
ercises (fern. yv/tvaoTtKQ, gymnastics), < yvpv&Zstv, 
train in athletic exercises: see gymnast, gym- 
nasium.’] L a, 1, Pertaining to athletic ex- 
ercises of the body, intended for health, de- 
fense, or diversion. 

The funeral [of Colanus] wu followed, according to an- 
cient Greek usage; by a hone-race, and vy gymnastic and 
muiical contests. Bp. ThtrlwaU, Hist Greece; Iv. 

Tho long course of gymnastic training, without which 
the final agonistic triumph ootfld not have been attained, 
wm regarded in antiquity as an essential part of the edu- 
cation of every free man. a duty which he owed his coun- 
try. C. T. Benton, Art and Arohaol., p. 888. 

9. Pertaining to disciplinary exercises for the 
intellect.— 3. Athletic; vigorous. [Bare.] 

To seenre 

A form, not now gymnastic as of yore; 

From rickets and distortion. 

Cowper, Task, IL 69L 

II. n. 1. Athletic exercise; athletics.— 2. 
Disciplinary exercise for the intellect or char- 
acter. 

These uses of geometry [accuracy of observation and 
defluiteneM of imagination) nai ' 
by both friends 


I (tim-net'i-di), *. pi. [KL.,<Gyp. 

+ -totayA fiwnily ef seerebssoid Womb 
comprising 6 pmere, having the scuielhnn bid- 
den entirely or almost entirely by tbe nrotbo- 
raciolobe. There are many American, African, 
and East Indian specie*. Bnmeister, 1649. 
Onmm (jim-nl'tia), a. [NL. (MaeLeay, 
1819), < Gr. yvuvfng, fern, of yttuv+ryc, eqniv. to 
22P9C, and this eqniv. to yvgviq, nakoi, bare.] 
The hrpicgi genus of the family Oy nm s Mdm. st 
is oonfined to Amsxfoa sad j 

comprises over 100 specie* 
all but two of wbichare 
South American. They are 
of medium sise or rather 
large; and of characteristic 
aspect The pattern of the 
markings is very variable; 
but none have metallio 
colon, and all ore covered 
with a velvety efflores- 
cence. They ore found 
upon leaves In forests, 
gymnic ftim'nik), a. 
and n. [Formerly al- 
so gymnick; < F. aym- 
nique m Sp. gimnSeo a 
Pg. gymnieo == It. yin- 
moo, < L. gymnicus. < 

Gr. yvftmb, of or for 
athletic exercises, < 
yvftvdc, naked : see 
gymnasium.] L a. Gymnastic. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Have they not sword-playera and ovary sort 
Of gymnick artist* wrestler* rider* runners f 

MUton, 8. k, L 1884. 

He [Alexander] offered ssorifloe* and made gomes of 
maxiok, and gymnick sport* and exercises In honour of 
his gods. Abp. Ucoher, Annals. 

In Carian steel 

Now Mellbanu from the gymnic school. 

Where he was daily exercis'd in arm* 
Approach'd. t Hover, Athenald, ViiL 

U.t n. Athletic exercise. 

The country hath his recreation* the City his 
' Burton, Anst ofl ‘ 



gymniee and exercises. 

nmnionl (jim'ni-kal), a. 

Same as gymnic. 

n. [So called in allusion to 


Mat, p.818. 
[< gymnic + -at] 


of imagination) have been strangely neglocted 
nds ana foea of this lntelleetuarppmnarifo. 

T. HOI, True Order of Studie* p. 88. 

Before he [the student] can choose and preserve a fit- 
ting key of word* he should long have practised the lit- 
erary scales ; and it is only after years of such gymnastic 
that be con sit down at last; legions of words swarming to 
his call, dosens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding 
for his choice. B. L. Steoenmm, A College Magasln* u 

3. A teacher of gymnastics; a gymnast. [Bare.] 
gymnastical (jim-nas'ti-kal), a. [< gymnastic 
4- -al.] Same as gymnastic. [Bare.] 
gymnastically (jim-nas'ti-kal-i), adVr In a 
gymnastic manner ; athletically ; so as to At for 
violent exertion. 

Buoh m with agility and vigour ... ore not gymnaeti- 
colly composed, nor actively use those parts. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. B it.. It. 6. 

gymnastioiae (jim-nas'ti-sls), v. i.; pret and 
pp. gymnasticised, ppr. gynnas tidying. [< gym- 
nastic 4- -4ze.] To practise gymnastic or ath- 
letic exercises. Also speUeagymnasUcisc. 

Pray during the holidays make Arthur ride hard and 
shoot often, and in short; gymnaeticiee In every possible 
A. J. C. Bare, To Mrs. Staple?, 1388. 


gymnastics (jim-nas'tiks), n. sing, or pi. [PI. 
of gymnastic: see 4es.] The art of performing 
athletic exercises ; also, athletic exercises ; feats 
of skill or address, mental or bodily. 

The hone is on exerofoe unto which they have so nato- 
rall a disposition and address* that the whole earth doth 
not contain so many academies dedicated chiefly to this 
discipline, and other martial gymnaetiquee. 

Bvdyn, State of Franoe. 

But you must not think to discredit thsee gymnastics 
by a little raillery, which has its foundation onlyto mod- 
em prejudices. Bp. Hurd, Age of Queen BUsrteth. 

(jim-nak's$-ni), n. [< Gr. yvgvif, 
4- axis.] A rare monstrosity in 
flowers, in which the plaoenta with its ovules 
is protruded from an orifice in the ovary. 


gymnite (jWnit), 
the locality, Bare Hillsln Maryland; < Gr. yv/t- 
v6c, naked, bare, 4- -ite*.] A mineral consist- 
ing of a hydrous silicate of magnesium: same 
as deweylito. 

gymno-. [< Gr. yvpvds, naked, bare : see gym- 
nasium.] An element in some scientific com- 
pounds of Greek origin, meaning 'naked, 1 
'bare’: correlated with phamo- or phanertb, 
and opposed to crypto etc. 

GymnobIastc% (jim'n^-blas-tfi'ft), n.pl. [NL., 
C Gr. yvpv6c, naked, + ptoorde, germ.j In All- 
man’s system, an order of hydroid polyps, cor- 
responding to the Anihomcdusw of Haeckel’s 
later system, and commonly known as tubula- 
rian hydroids (in distinction from both caxn- 
panularian and sertularian hydroids, which are 
calyptoblastic). They are hydromednsans which ness 
through ahydriformjfl&as*andm which meduslfonn Bod- 
ies are developed. Though the ectoderm may secrete a 
homy tubular protective osse or perlssro, it farms no cups 
for the reception of the crown of tentacle* or oases Xu- 
cloaing groups of medusiform buds. In other word* no 
hydrotheciB or gousogla are present; whence the name of 
the order. The developed mednse have no otoqysts or 
tentseulooyst* hut have ocelli at the hoses of the ten- 
tacle* usually 4 or 6 In number, oorreepondity to the 
number of the radial enterio canals ; the sexual uleada am 
placed In the walla of the manubrium. The'* 

ore delicate plant-like marine organism* us 

to aomeforsSbody. Their oiossifleation isd] 

unse tt l e d. They hove been divided into tram 8 to 81 fami- 
lies. More or less exact synonyms of the name of the 
order are Alhseata. Corynida, Qym no to ka, and foteh 
rina. Ateo Gy m ne Uast ma. 

gymnoblasnc (flm-n^-blas'tik), a. KGr.yi#*- 
v6c, naked, 4- pXaar6c, germ, + 4c. J Having 
nutritive and reproductive buds or ooflids not 
covered or protected by homy receptacles: hav- 
ing no hydrotheem or gonanma ; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Cfymnoolaatea. 

We know lass about the Traohomedusn than about the 


Medusa derived from Gymn Mms tic or CaiyntoUutto hy- 
m* too. Be y. So*, ZXXVUL 14. 


droids. 


A. O. Bourne, too. Bag. 

S brandhia (jim-nf -brang'ki-ft), n. pL 
Same as OymnohrancMata. 
branohiata (jfan-nfr-brang^ki-i'tl), n. 
pi. [iGU, neut pi. of gymnobranekiatus : see 
nobranckiatej An order of opigthobrsn- 
chiate gastropoda with the gills exposed or 
contractible into a cavity on the surface of the 
mantle. Thsy are shell-less in the adult stst* but the 
young have shells and deciduous osplalte fins. Also 
called NudOrmnehiuta. 8ehweigsr,is£/ 

gymnobruchiate (jim-n^tong'kWt), a. and 
n. [< NL. gymnobrane k i at u s , < Gr. yiqaf6g f m* 
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Wc of ft rich rtddish-faroftrtt color, taking* high polkh 
mmI oocMkmcHy Head in oti£ttroS^ 


l to the Gymno- 


m, nudibranehiate. 

XL *• A gastropod beloni 
bnmMata: A muubranohiai 
gyflUMMMM (Jim^l^Baa), a. [<Gr.yty*- 
nfc nake<L 4* xapirdf, fruit T In hot, having a 
naked fruit; especially, of lichens, having tb 
apotheeia expanded, saucer- or cup-shaped: 
applied to a large group of genera in which the 
h|mertum is open ana attached to the surface 

ifnnooailllia (jim-nfi-mus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
Cyndf* ndoed, 4 jcocm?, stalk, stem: see coaUs.] 


the immature contractile stalk of a polypid" 

in Buoh a 


Sara the contractile cord, 

form as Bkabdoplcura. It eventually becomes 
the pectocaulus. E. B. Lankester. 
Gynmootphalus (jim-nft-sef vius), n. [nl., < 
Or. yuparfr, naked, 4 head.] 1. A genus 
of fishes. Block, 1801.-9. A notable genus of 
South American fruit-crows, of the subfamily 
Qywnoderinm* The type and only species is (i. 
catena or Q. capuoinua . Geoffroy, 1809. 

Gymnooerata (jim-n$-ser'fr-tft), a. pi. [NL.. 
neut pi. of gymnoeeratua : see gymnoceratous.] 
A senes of neteropterous insects, including 
those which are chiefly terrestrial and afirial, 
and have the antennm prominent, whence the 
name: equivalent to the Geocoriaas of Latreille : 
contrasted with Cryptocerata. 

Theca with the eubequatle forma whloh we hove Just 
oomridered, compose the greet Motion Gymnooerata of ric- 
her. just aa the eeeenUolly aquatio assemblage* belong to 
hla . . . Qryptooerata. Stand. NaLHisL, II. 87a 

gymnoceratous fjim-n$-ser>tus), a. [< NL. 
gymnoceratUBf < Gr. yvp\>6 c, naked, 4 nipag {kf- 
par-) 9 horn.] In entom.. having prominent an- 
tennm; specifically, having the characters of the 
Gymnooerata . 

Gymnochila (jim-n$-kl'lft), a. [NL. (Erich- 
son, 1844). < Gr. yvpvdg, naked. 4 rritat, Up.] 
A genus of elavioom beetles, of the family Tro- 
ffoeiUdas. There ere about a doaen species, all African, 
haring the agree dlrided in both sexes, and the anperior 
parta strongly aeparated. 

GmmmMBBm (jim # n 6 -ki-ll'ne), n. pi. [NL. 
(Lacordaire, 1804, as GymnochiUdes), < Gymno- 
ekiia 4 -into.] A subfamily of Trogoaitidto, rep- 
resented by the genera Gymnochila, Leportna , 
and Anaorypta, having in the males 4 eyes, the 
upper pairiarge, the Tower smaUer. 

Gpnmoohroa (jim-nok'rd-ft), «. pi [NL., < Gr. 
"yvuvdxpooc, contr. yvpvdxpovc, having the body 
naked, < yvpvdc, naked, + rp6a t skin, surface.] 
The fresh-water group of hydroid hydrosoans 
containing the family Hydrides: same as Eleu- 
theroblaatea. 

gymnooidium (jim-nfi-sid'i-um), *».; pi. gym- 
noeidia (-ft). (NL., < Gr. yvjtvSg , naked, 4 -c- 
(a mere insertion) 4 dim. -fcW.j In hot, the 
swelling oocasionaUy found at the base of the 
spore-case in urn-mosses. 

Gynmocitta (jim-n$-sit'ft). a. [NL., < Gr. yvp- 
wf, naked, 4 tcirra, Attic form of Ktaea, a chat- 
tering bird, perhaps the jay.] A notable ge- 
nus of orow- 
like Ameri- 
can jays with 
naked nos- 
trils (whence 
the name), 
the jays 

usually hav- 
ing the nos- 
ms fea- 

thered. The 
general form la 
list of a crow, 
with long point- 
ed winga sod 
abort aqtuure 
tall; the color 
la entirely blue; 

•ad the bOl la 
ahsped like that 
at n starting, »1 as C torn {GrmmcUt* qmnea p hmlm). 

the blue mower plflon jay of wart- 
am North Amarioa. GmmsvMmis la s agmonym. Origi- 
mifQymmktB*. J f e n fa ri Weu , I860. 

“ Q-nok'l*-dus), n. [NL., < Gr. 


substitute for mt 
tee. 

nooyta 

wnos'i-tft),*. 
j., < Gr. yvu- 
06t, naked, + 

»bf, a hoUow 
(a oeU).] A uni- 
cellular organ- 
ism which is na- 
ked or not cor- 
ticate, and cor- 
responds some- 
what to species 
of Gymnomyxa: 
distinguished 
from lepocyta. 

JJj Kentucky Coffee-tree {Gpmtmimdtu C*- 

group [/fl/WPOVta] Of jMiWr). « part of male Cower, ahow- 

the Frotosoa are os- in* «t,imons : A, fruit ; c, aetd. 



lentlally unloeUu- 
lar ; in she loweat forma they may oonalat of a naked oeU 
(ffyuMweyta). or In the higher they may possess a cell- 
membrane (lepocyta). Stand. Nat. Hitt., I. 20. 

gymnocyta (jim'ud-sit), n. 

A gymnocyta. 

gymnoqytodo (jim-np-sTtdd), n. [< gymnocyte 
4 -ode. 1 A naked non-nucleated cell or oytode. 
Haeckel . 

gymnodo (jim'ndd), n. A bird of the genus 
Gymmdm®, 

Gymnodmrlnm (jim-nod-e-ri'n6), n. pi [Nli., 

< Gymnoderus + -into. ] A subfamily of Cottn- 
gidcr , taking name from the genus Qymnodcru * ; 
the South American fruit-crows : bo called from 
the nakedness of the throat of some species. 
The group includes* the notable genera Quemla, /tyro- 
derut, Qymnodertu, Qynuwwphalu#, Cephalopteru*. and 
Chtmwrhynehut, or the averanoa, arapdngaa, beU-birda, 
umbrel la-bird a, etc. Alao called CoracCnm and Querulinas. 
G. R. Gray , 1847. 

Gymnoderus (jim-nod'e-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yvfivog, naked, + dipy, nock.] A genus of fruit- 
crows of South America, the type of the sub- 
family Gymnoderinas. The only species is the 
Lode, G. ftotidus or nudicollis. Gcoffroy , 
Also called Coroni*, and formerly Cora- 
cina. Also written Gymnodera. 

Gymnodon (jim'u 6 -don), n. [NL., < Gr. yvpv6c t 
naked, + i>a<M ( 6 «wr-) = E. tooth.] The typi- 
cal genus of Gymnodontcs. 

gymnodont (jim'n 6 -dont) t a. and n. [As Gym- 
nfwfon(<-).] I. a. Having naked teeth; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to or having the characters of 
the Gymnodontuke. 

II. w. A gymnodont fish ; one of the Gynmo- 
dontidto. 

Gymnodontes (jim-nd-don't&O, n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of Gymnodon, a. v.] A group of plecto- 
gnath fishes, variously rated . (a) in Curiar'a ay atom 
of olaaalfloatlon, the flrat family of plaotogriatha, having 
jawa which are furnlahed. lnatead of teeth, with an ivory- 
like anbatanoe Internally laminated, reeembling the beak 
of a parrot, and oouaiatlng of true teeth united and auo- 
ueediug each other aa fast aa they are worn away. 0>) In 
Gunther'a ayatem. also, a family of plectognath fiahea 
whoae Jawa are modified Into a beak, (e) In Olll’a ayatem, 
a auborder of Pleetognathi having no aplnoua dorsal fin, 
a body more or leas sacciform, scales typically aplniform 
(arohetypioally rhomboid) and with root-like Insertion*, 
and toothleaa jawa enveloped in an enamel-like covering. 
It contains several families as Diodtmiidm, Triodontida, 
Tetrodontidm, and Molidcr. Moat of these fishes oan blow 
themselves up Into a more or leas globular or spherical 
form by swallowing air, whence they have many popular 
names aa baUoon-M. bellow ~ * ■ — - * ^ - 

i*h, globt-Jlth, mtftU-JUh or raw 

Some are covered with spinet o 

names as bur-jUk, porouptns-jlsh, etc. ; and the peculiarity 
of the teeth gives some of them the names rabbit-JUh and 
panrot-Jtih. 

Gym£#imMla (jim-nft-don'ti-dfi), n. pi [NL., 

< Gymnodon(t-) + Adas: see Gymnodon.] A 
family of plectognaths; the swell-fishes. See 
Gymnodontes. 

gymnogen (jim'n$-jen), n. [< Gr. yv/nxif, naked, 
+ -yevTR, producing: see -gen.] Same as gyntne- 
sperm. 

gymnogena (jim'no-jdn), n. [< NL. Gymno- 
genye, a generic nune of the same bird, < Gr. 
yvftric, naked, + yhvg m E. chin.] A book-name 
of an African hawk, Polyboroidee typicua or 
capenaia, 


subtropical, prions in habit and venation, hat* 
ing sort arising from the veins over the wtolfc 
lower surface of the 
frond. Eighty-four aperies 
are known, many of whloh are 
especially marked by the pres- 
ence of a yellow or aliveij 
powder covering the under sur- 
face of the frond, on account 
of which they are oalled gold- 
or aOvtr-ftma. 

gymnogynous (jim-noj'i- 
nus), a. [< Gr. yvpv6q } na- 
ked. 4* yv m}, female (in 
mod. bot. an ovary).! 

In bot., having a naked 
ovary. 

Gyumoimmata (jim-n$- 
ft), ».p/. [NL., < 

Gr. yvA, naked, 4 lat- 
ft6c % the throat.] An or- 
der of ectoprOOtOUS Or hi- ». Wlvor-fwii (^mwmvmww 
fundibulate Potysoa. it tmr '* rta) ' *<****•- 
oontaiua chiefly marine forma which have no eplatome or 
valve to dose down upon the month, no horaoanoe-ahapod 
lophophore, and a complete circlet of tentacles. The 
external skeleton la diversiform, ehlttnoua, oaloareoua, or 
. _ gelatinoua. The young hatch aa ciliated embryos whloh 
[\ gymnocyta.] swim froely for a time. The order la divided into three 




Tw /bthf boUle-ph. boa-M, tag* 
iwfrtoad, etcTo foepfofo-/**.) 
dnee or prloUea whenoe such 


m*6c f naked, V/MAoc, trench.] A genus of 
Isguaukume trees, closely allied to the honey- 
loenst (QUdtoedtfa), and indigenous through- 
out the ttlio Valley. The only aperies <?. 

w^TOg hSSpo da Indoaing 
seaenl Inge seeds. Ita trood la henvy, riroog, and dura^ 


ked when hatched, as most altricial birds ; psilo- 
lic: opposed to heethogenoua or ptiloptodic. 
_jnogZiauna (Jim-n^-gram'fi), a. [< Gr. 
yvfivdf, naked^ 4 ypomAj, a mark, line, < yp&4*tv, 
write.] A genus of feme, mostly tropical or 


suborders, Cydnatomaf. CUnoaUmett i, and CMlorUrmatm, 
to which some add a fouith, PaludioeUat. containing fresh- 
water forma whloh have atatoblaata. Most polyaoans be- 
long to this order, the families of which are numerous. 
They oommonly resemble seaweeds, and some are known 
as aea-mat*. The order 1s contrasted with Phyiaeteleb 
nuUa, Alao, incorrectly, Qymnolama. 

gyxxmolamatous (jim-n$-l$'m§-tus), a. Of or 

pertaining to the Gymmlamata. 

Gymnoloma (jira-n$-ld'mft), n. [NL., < Gr. 

) v/wk;, naked, 4 fia, the hem or fringe of a 
robe.] A genus of South African soaralMDoid 
beetles, giving name to the family Gymnolomi- 
dec. They have the two terminal teeth of the 
fore tibia* free, and all the tarsal claws simple. 
About 12 species are known, lhjean , 1833. 
GymnoloMdft (jim-nq-lom'i-de), n pi [NL., 

< Uymnoloma 4 -uiw.] A family of Coleap tera, 
usually merged in Melolonthidw. Bunnciatcr 
1844. 

Gymnomera (jim-np-md'rft), n. pi [NL.. neut. 
pi. of aymnotnenta : see gymnomerona.] A divi- 
sion of cladoeerous crustaceans; a suborder of 
Cludocera , having a small shell, short legs, and 
rudimentary branchim : contrasted with Calyft- 
tomera. It contains the families Podmtiaw , 
Polyphemtdto , and Leptodoridw. 

gyxnnomerons ( jim-no-raS'rus), a. [< NL. gym- 
nomerue , < Gr. }vuv6{. naked, 4 pr/fuk, thujh.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Gymnomera. 

Gpnnoznyxa (jim-np-mik'sji), ». pi [NL., < 
Gr. yvfdvoi, naked, 4 gv(a 9 slime, muens, also 
eqniv. to pvicrfy), the nose : see mucus.] A lower 
grade or series of Protozoa , including those pro- 
tosoans which ore naked or not corticate, and 
consequently of no determinate form. They may 
protrude fllcsc or loltoso pamidttpudia, or exude plaamo- 
dla, and Ingest food at any place In their bodies ; many of 
thorn construct hard alioua of groat beauty and complex- 
ity ; and they may alao become encysted. An ammba la a 
type of the whole series which Includes the m/eetoaoana, 
ammtae, labyrluthulliioa, helloaoana, foramlnlfera, and ra- 
diolarlana. 

gymnomyxine (jim-no-mik # Bin),a. [As Gfnno- 
myxa 4 Consisting of naked protoplasm 

or animal slime ; specifically, having the char- 
acters of the Gymnomyxa. 

gymnomyxon ( jim-no-mi k'son ), n. A member 
of the Gymnomyxa. 

Gymnonotl (jim-nd-nd'tl), ft. pi [NL., pL of 
Gymuonotns . ] An order or suborder of fishes, 
containing the electric eels. They are angulUlform. 
with a tapering tall; have no dorsal or ventral flna. but 
a very extensive anal fin, the vent being consequently it 
the throat* and the anal fin extending thence to the end 
of the tall; the body naked or provided with small scales; 
tbe mouth small; and the g!u*"Hfci narrow. The group 
contains a single famUy, Gyinnonotid*, or, according to 
othcra two families, JSlettropkoridas and SUmopygidm, 
the latter not electric. See out under ed. 

Gymnonotos (jim-n^-nfi'tus), n. [NL., so 
called with ref. to the absenee of dorsal fins; 

< Gr. ytyrvdf, naked, 4 v&rof, back.] Same as 
Gymnotue , of whieh it is the uncontracted 
form. 

Gymnopades (jim-no-pfl'dfix), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. yvpvdf, naked, 4 naif (iratd-), child.] In or- 
nith., same as PaHoptedie. 

gramopadU (jta-H 9 .p 8 'dW), «. pi. [NU, < 

Gr. yvuvorratdiai, < yvgvoq, naked, 4 ? raioia, child- 
ish play, < iratfriv, play like a child.] An an- 
nual festival of aneient Sparta, ho named from - 
the dances and choruses performed by naked 
boys round tbe statues of Apollo, Artemis, and 


gymnopmdla 

Gxito, in commemoration of the^riotory of 100 
r Bpartan over 100 Argive champions at TSayrea. 
gfOnnopmUo (jim-n$-p4'dlk), a. [< Gr. *yvpvo- 
wmidtooc, In fem. yvpvorcaidod) (hc. bpxf/oic. dance), 
a dance of naked boys, < yvpvdc, naked, 4* vmc 
(ncud-), boy, child (> iraidiidc, of a boy).] 1. Of 
or pertaining to naked boys: applied by the 
ancient Greeks to dances and gymnastic exer- 
cises performed, as at public festivals, by boys 
or youths unclothed. 

In the time of Thaleto! Saoadot Ac. (01. 4O-60X the 
mrmnopmifc, bvporcliematio. and other kind* of orches- 
tics were already cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 

C. O. Midler, Manual dAroWl. (tarns.* » 77. 

2. Tn ornttk., same as prtlopadic. 
Gymnophiona (jim-no-fT6-nli), n. pi. [NL. 
(Mttller, 1832), < Gr. yvpv6q, naked, + bpc, a 
serpent.] One of the major divisions of Ampki- 
Iria. having a serpentiform body, no limbs, the 
tail obsolete in the adult, the anus terminal, 
and numerous minute dermal scutes in the in- 
tegument of the body. The division includes 
only the family Cteciliidw, and tho term is a 
synonym of Ophiomorpha . 


li's-,”*’ 



naked-eyed medusa), craspedote Hvdromeduscr. 
having a muscular velum and the marginal 
sense-organs uncovered. 

CJSm@f liiMmste ( jim - tiof - thal ' m&t), a . 
lame as aumnophthalmatow,. 
gymnophtnalmatona (jim-nof-thar m&-tus), a. 
I As Gymno/ihthalmata 4* -ous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the (fymnopk thalma la, or so-called naked- 
eyed Medusa. Also gymnophthalmous. 

The gonophoree of the Hlphonophoni present every va- 
riety, from a simple form ... to free medueolda of the 
GyinnopJUkaliruUous type. Huxley, Anat Invert,, p. 120. 

fl ymwftphthalwil ilm (jim-nof-thal'mi-dfi), n. pi. 
[NL., C Gymnojihthalmus 4- -id#.] A family of 
snake-like lizards, typified by the genus Gym- 
nophihalmus, having rudimentary limbs and 
eyelids which leave the eyes uncovered. 
gynraophth&lmotUI (jim-nof-thal'mus), a. 
Tsame as gumnophthaimatous. 
Graraophthalmns (jim-nof-thal'mus), n. 
rNL., < Gr. yvpvdc, naked, + hfthtipdc, eye.] 
The typical genus of lizards of tho family Gym- 
nophthatmidee. 

Gymnops (iim'nops), n. [NL., < Gr. yi>pvdc, 
naked, 4- «y>, °y®» face.] A genus of birds, 
(a) A Cnvlerlan (1820) genus of eturnold passerine birds, 
containing the Philippine G. tricolor or G. calm*, with 
eome heterogeneous species, (b) A genus of South Amer- 
^u^^olyborine hawks: same as Haptriu* or Ibycter. 

'tg-r$), n.pt. [NL.,neut. 
see qymmpterous.] In Be 
_ a division of insects, in- 
cluding ’Lepidop (era, Ncurop ter a, Hymenoptera , 
and some other forms with unsheathed wings, 
ephemonds, aphids, and cicadas, in LatreOle'a 
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naked, + Qnv-), nose," +* pol.J In ornitkV, 
having naked nostrils; having the nostrils nn- 
feathered : an epithet of sundry birds, especial- 
ly of certain jays and auks, which are distin- 
guished by tins circumstance in their respec- 
tive families, in which the nostrils are usually 
feathered. 

fl ymnorhlniiii (jim'nf-ii-nTnfi), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gymnorkina 4- -fear.] A group of oscine pas- 
serine birds related to crows and shrikes, in- 
habiting the Austromalayan region, and com- 
posed or such genera as Gymnornina, Strepera, 
and Or actions; the piping-crows, or crow- 
shrikes. Streperina is a synonym. 

Gysraorhixras (jim-n$-rTnui), n. [NL.: see 
uymnorhina.'] In orniih*. same as Gymnoeitta. 
Maximilian , 1841. 

Qymnosomata (jim-n$-s6'mfrtft), w. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *aymnosomatus : see gymnosomatoue.] 
An order fpteropods, of the class Pteropoda, 
having distinct head and foot, no mantle or de- 
veloped shell (whence the name), the head usu- 
ally provided with tentacles, and the fins at- 
tached to the neck. The term Is contrasted with The- 
eosomtUa, and la synonymous with Pterobranehia. The 
order was eatahUahed by De filalnvllle in 1824. 

The Qymnosomata an naked pteropodi, In which the 
head la dlatlnot and well separated from the body and foot, 
and In which wall developed tentacles ore present The 
wlnga are dlatlnot from the foot and exf 


2 .V.] A genus of fnngl, of the order U redtup m, 
a ring mostly two-celled (some tim es one- to 
six-celled) yellow or orange spores borne on 
slender pedicels, and embedded In jelly, which 
when moistened swells into columnar or irreg- 
ularly expanded masses. Tha spades are parasitto 

on the leaves and brandies of oonttennr A 

to tho snhorderOa pr iai fw iia to whkht 


„ (jim'n$-spdr), a. [< NL. gym- 

nosporus: see gymnosporous.] A naked spore; 
a spore without a protecting investment: op- 
posed to chlamydotpore. 

gymnosponras (iUn-nos ' p$ -rua), a. [< NL. 
gymnosporus, < Gr. yvpvdc* naked, + arrdpoc f a 
seed: see spore.] In hot., having nakedsporee. 
gyxnnoatomona ( jim-nos't$-mui), a. [< Gr. yvp- 
vdc, naked, + erdpa, month.] In hot., having 
no peristome: applied to the capsule of mosses, 
gymnote (jim'not), n. [< Gymnotus .] A fish 
of the genus Gymnotus. 


odea ore present The 
id external gills are pres- 
s at flnt provided with a 


entTn one family. The young are . . 

shell and swim by means of a velum, bat soon both these 
embryonic structures are lost Stand. Nat Hist., L 860. 

gymnosom&tons (jim-n^-som'^-tus), a. [< NL. 
*gymnosomatua, < Gr. yx >pvdc, naked, 4- oStpa, 
body.] Having the body naked ; specifically, 
having the characters of the Gymnosomata; not 
thecosomatous: as, a gymnosomatous pteropod. 

gymnosomouB (jim-nj-so'muB), a . Same as 
gymnosomatous. 

gymnosophical (jim-n6-sof 'i-kal), a. [As aym- 
nosopk-ist 4* -ic-al.] Pertaining to the Gym- 
nosophists or to gymnosophy. 

Gymnosophlst (jim-nos'^-fist). n. [< L. gvmno- 
sophistw , pi., < Gr. yvuvooodioTal, pi., < yvpvog, na- 
ked, 4 1 oojtorfc, a philosopher: see sophist.] One 
of a sect of ancient Hindu philosophers who 
lived solitarily in the woods, wore little clothing, 
ate no flesh, renounced all bodily pleasures, and 
addicted themselves to mystical contemplation : 
so called by Greek writers. Bv some they are re- 
garded aa Brahmin penitents : others Include among them 
a sect of Buddhist ascetics, the Sham ana 


Phlloetratus speaketh of Gymnoeophiete, which i 


ascribe to India ; Ifeltodorua to Afthiopia ; he to Ethiopia 
mphiahad‘ ^ 


„ rupermons (jim-n$-tet-rft-*p6r'- 
mns), a. [< Ur. yvpvdc, naked. 4- riooapsc ( re - 
rpo-), ■> B.Vow, 4- tmkppa, seed.] Having four 
naked seeds: formerly applied to the labiates, 
etc., upon the snppontion that the nutlets are 
naked seeds. 

gymnotid (jim'nd-tid), n. A fish of the family 
GymnoUda. 

Gymno&ldm (jim-not'i-dfi), a. pi [NL.^ < Gym- 
notus 4- 4da ?.j In Gfintneris classification of 
fishes, a family of the order PkysosUmi . They 
are characterised by having the body eel-ahaped ; the 
margin of tho upper jaw formed in the middle by the 
lntermaxillaiiee and laterally by the maxlllariat ; the dor- 
sal fin absent or rednoed to an adipose strip, the caudal 
generally absent, and the tall ending In a point : the anal 
fin extremely long ; no ventral fine present ; and the anus 
situated a little way behind the throat 

Gymnofeoca (jim-not'$-k$), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
yvpvdc, naked, 4* Therein, renew, bring forth, rdnog, 
a bringing forth, offspring.] The tubularian 
hydroids, or gymnoblastic Hydromedusas, hav- 
ing their genital products uncovered : opposed 
to Shtnotoca. See Gymnoblastea. 

gynmotoeous (jim -not ' $ -kus), «. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Gymnotoca; 
gymnoblastie, aa a tubularian hydromedusan. 

gymnotoid (iim'n^-toid), a. and n. L a. Of or 
relating to the Gvmnotidas. 

E t A fish of the family GymnoHdas. 

Gymnotus (jim-nfi'tus), w. [NL. (LinneBus, 
1748). eon tr. of Gymnonotus, q. v.] 1. A genus 
of fishes, (a) By Linnsna made to lnolude all the Gym- 
nonoti known to him, but not at flrat the electric eel. (b) 
By Cuvier restricted to the electric eel, Gymnotus else- 


If a man at Mem p 


ly killed a man, he was exiled t 
absolued him. “ 


system, the Gymsumiera were oomposed of the three orders 
above named, with Hintera and Suetaria, and the term 
was contrasted with ElytropUra, 

gymnopterous (jim-nop'to-rus), a. [< NL. 
gymnopterus, < Gr. yvpvdc, naked. 4- irrepdv, wing, 
an E. feather.] In entom., having clear or na- 
ked wings, without scales or hairs; not having 
sheathed wings; not elytropterous; specifical- 
ly, of or pertaining to the Gymnaptmt . 


ily Gymnorhininw . 

dee, sometimes called Jlutc-bird, entirely block and whi 


Hbieen la a well-known sne- 
‘ bite, 



shad by chanoe-med- 
thoee GymnosopMsti 
Pur chat. Pilgrimage p. 670. 

_ y (jim -noB '$-&), n. [As gymnoso- 

ph-ist +~-yj The doctrines and practices of 
the Gymnosophists. 

gymnosperm (jim'n^-spdrm), n. [< NL. dyw- 
nospermus: see gymnoapermous.] A plant be- 
longing to the Gumnospermos, characterized 
by naked seeds. Compare angiosperm. Also 
called gymnogen . 

Gymnospamus (jim-n$-sp6r'm6), ». pi [NL., 
fem. pi. of gymnospermus: see gymnoapermous.] 
A class of exogenous plants, but often made a 
subclass of the Dicotyledonas, characterized by 
naked ovules (not inclosed within ah ovary, 
and fertilized oy immediate contact with the 
pollen), and by the absence of a perianth (ex- 
cept in the Gnetaceas). The cotyledons are two or 
more, and the flowers are strictly unisexual. The olass 
Includes the throe orders Gn st aeea, Contftrm (with Tam- 
eem\ and Cyeadaesa, In which there ore 44 genera and 
over 400 spedea. All are trees or shroba mostly ever- 
green and reeinous. The wood Is peouUar In being oom- 
posed mainly of disk-bearing tissue without proper ves- 
sels. In the character of the sexual organs ana the mode 
of reproduction this dam marks a transition from the 
endosperms to the vascular cryptogam! and fossil re- 
mains show it to have been prevalent with ferns in the 
Devonian period, long prior to the appearadoe of anglo- 
sperms. 

gymnospermal (jim-nd-spdr'mftl), a. [< gym- 
nosperm + - al .] Eclating to gymnospenna, or 
to naked ovules and seeds in plants. 
Gymnospannia (jim-n^-spdrimi-#), n.vl pTL., 
\ gymnospermus : see gymnoapermous.] An or- 
der in the Linne&n system, including the La- 
biates, the nutlets being considered as naked 


Black-becked Plp1n*r-cn>w {Gymnorkina titictn). 

these odors being massed In large areas; the bill also is 
whitish. It Is a native of Australia, and Is s noisy, showy 
bird, often seen in confinement, and capable of being 
tanght to speak a few words and play a variety ot amusing 
nudes. 0. A. Gray, 1840. 


gymnospermous (jim-n^-spdr'mns), a. [< NL. 
gymnospermus, < Gr. yvpvdc, naked, 4- owigua, 
seed.] In bot., of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the Qymmmpmmas; having naked seeds: op- 
1 to angioepermous. Also gymnogenous. 


trims, afterword distinguished os the type of the _ 
Kleetropkorus. Bee slsotric eel, under set. ( 0 ) By later au- 
thors restricted to the Gymnotus oarapo (IJtineusX other- 
wise called Stemopygus. Alio Gymnonotus. 

2. [ l . c.] A fish of the genus Gymnotus . — 3. In 
entom., a genus of enrenlios, based on the Bra- 
zilian G. geometricus, the Cholus geometricus of 
Germar. Cheerolat, 1879. 

GymoiOidatjim-n^-zd'i-dh), ft.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
yvpvdc, naked, 4- C Qov, a living being.] In Sa- 
ville Kent’s system of classification -(1880), a 
section of Infusoria, containing the ordinary 
naked collar-bearing mouadiform infusorians : 
opposed to Sarcocrypta or sponges. Kentinduded 
the sponges in his “legion" Infusoria, considering a sponge 
ss an aggregate of ohoanoflsgellate Infusorian sodds; 
whence the contrasted terms JHsoosomata oymnasoida 
and DisootomtUa sarcocrypta for the two sections of Cho* 
anoJtagsllsUa. Kent's Gymnosoida consists of three fsml- 
lies, CodotSSgidm, Salpinyauidos, and PhaiansUrUdm. 

U 


iw». o. Asni. 

Gymzrara (jim-nfl'rf), n. [NL., < Gr. yvpvdc , 
naked, 4- ovpd, the tall.] 1, A genus of insectiv- 
orous mammals, typical of the subfamily Gym- 
nurinas. G. rqflssi inhabits Malaysia and resembles a 
large rat with an unusually long snout and long soelytalL 
It is known as the butou. Vigen and HortjSd, 1W. 

2. Same as Hrismatura. 

gymnnre (jim'nfir), n. An animal of the genus 
Gymnura. 

Gymnurintt (jim-nfi-xi'nd), n. pi [NL.,< Gym- 
nura + -ina.] A subfamily of the insectivorous 
family Hrinaceida. having numerous caudal 
vertebne, the palate well ossified, no spines in 
the fur. and the dental formula i.|, c. f, pm.}, 
m*§ X 2 « 44. There are two genera, Qymmtra 
waHylomys. 

gynH. v. An obsolete spelling of gin*. 

gynBf, n. An obsolete spelling of git i*. 

gynaoemn (jin+s«'nm), n.: nt gynmeea (-|). 
[L. gynaseeum orgynmeium. < Gr. ywcrutZov, the 
women’s apartment or division of % house, 
neut. of ywauteloc, of or belonging to women, < 
ywt (yvMse-), a woman, afemate, m AS. emifc, a 


*nd mm, a. ▼.] 1. Among 

theaxMtaria, ,topMi<a%dwdlingoftheb«5€? 

class devoted to {he nee of women— generally 
the remotest pert, lying beyond in interior 
eomt; lienee, in occasional nee, a similar divi- 
sion of any house or establishment where the 
sexes are separated, as a Mohammedan harem. 
Also gyneeoniMe . 

Omen'd under worm than 
Ihrm of tbs ppMeemv fail so tor 
InMghderiraT ^ Trim*** Prince* Itt. 

9. A manufactory or establishment in ancient 
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Oynerinm (jLnfi'rl-um), a. [NL. <so 
from the woolly stigmas), < Gr. 7 w$, remaw 

to pistils. (pistil), + ^piw, worn.] A small genus of tiH 

ww Jig Jjin # |r-ki), pL gynarehiett (-kis). perennial reedy grasses, of tropical and s3h 
w. ywv, a woman, + dpjr«v, rule.] Govern- tropical America, with very long leaves and 
ment by a woman or by women; the rule of large, dense, plume-like panicles. G. argente- 
women. Formerly also written gnnaroky. urn , the pampas-grass, is highly ornamental and 
I have always some hopes of ohenge under a mare**. frequently cultivated. 

cfcfrjfik gynethuma (jin-f-thfl'sl-ft), n. [Prop. *sy net- 
gyneoian, gynmeian (ji-nS'shian), a. X< Gr. oothyeia. < Gr. ywnfr (ywoi*-), woman, + wlc, 
*-)» a woman, + -ion,] Relating to an offering, saorifloe, < (Kxiv, 

* sacrifice.] The sacrifice of 


yifij (ywm£), 

women. 


Borne for making clothes and furniture for the gywedc (ji-nd # sik), a. [< Gr. ywat- women, 

emperor’s family, the managers of which were of woman, < yw$ (ywau-), woi 


„ , the managers 
women.— 8. See gynadum. 
gyBMiuin,a. Same as gynasdum. 

(ji-n£-k$-kos'mos), n, 


_ „ [< Gr. 

ywaiKOKfafioe, < ywHywai*-), a woman, + kAt/ioc, 
order, decency.] Same as gynaconomos. 
gyMoooraoy, gynmoological, gynecologist, 
etc. See gyneooeraoy, etc. 

MBIOS (Jto-$-koa'$-inos), n. [< Gr. yv- 


A kind of Suttee —yyaxtAttrio, at 
it has keen termed. 

Arehmohgia, XUI. 188. 

An obsolete 


vauwdfiocp < W (vwtwc-), a woman, + 
regulate, manage.] One of a bod; “ 
trates in ancient Athens especially cl 


woman, femme: see gym »- 
<wnm.] An element in mod- 
ern botanical terms, mean- 
ing ‘pistil’ or 



(iynoltu*. 


. . „ „ woman.] In 

mod. and eurg., pertaining to diseases peculiar 
to women. 

gyneeoeracy, gyneoocracy (jin-f-kok'r&*i), gyngmet, n. An obsolete 
n. [Also gynoeraey , and sometimes improp. variant of ginger* . Horn, of 
gyneoeracy, gyneeoeracy , < Gr. ywauaucparia, gov- th * K°**- 
emrneut by women (of. ywaumnpareleOat, be gyno-. [A shortened form of 
ruled by women), < y^vrj (ywtutc-), a woman, + gynmeo-, gyneoo-, combining 
Kpdro r, power, sporelv, rule.] Government by forms of Gr. ywft ( yvvaut -), a 
a woman or by women ; female power or rule. 

— ecological, gynecological (ji-nd-ky-ioj'i- 
)» o. [< gynecology, gynaecology, + -ic-al] 
the execution of the sumpfuary laws refating to ” y 1 ??™* 110 gynecology, 
women, and of various police laws for the ob- 

in, orengageif ’fnthe study aid Rice 'S W] "totofc. iMwC 
maintenance of good order In sll respects in the great gynecology. cal or flat elevation of the 

i • - receptacle of a flower, bearing the gyn&cium. 

gynohasic (jin-d-bft'iiik), a. U gynobase + -fo.] 

ft -1 DW -vwifgt J XU WTO, nuu aury ., ^ ® ^ 

(in mod. bot. a ^ g( 5i e f l0e of the diseases peculiar to women! * >tyle ** <*&**'**<** 

gynoeraey (ji-nok'rft-si), u. Same as gyneeoe- 
h racy. 

w.f. uu «o ? The aforesaid state hsa repeatedly changed from sbso* 

ftving breasts an Jaige as those of a i uto deapotism to i *“ * ^ 

woman, and functionally active. mediate* 



CTiu^l^jin-f-koi'Mut), gynobaije (jto'9-bul ». [< °JSSSgSff 

V, gynaeology, + -wt!j One versed w. » female, , + /Matt, gwg., 
f fn thA uHiiiv practice of. base.l In bot.. a short coni- »• wrpta um 


atyl*. 


« sod androgyu . 
Scribner' tM ag., m. 881. 

3. A plant belonging to the class Qynandria. 
Gynandrla (ji-nan’drl-ft), a. pi. [NL.] 
The twentieth class in the vegetable system 


EKrtlnn to republloanWi. not forgetting the inter- 
stages of oflgarohy, limited monarchy, and even 
y; fur I myself remember Alsatis governed for 


nearly nine months 


of Linnieus, 
characterised 
by having 
gynandrous 
flowers, as in 
all orchida- 
ceous plants, 
gfnanlite 
(ji-nan'dri- 

or pertaining 
to the class 

Qynandria. 

column of Mine, compoeed of me united style 
and fllaments, bearing the stigma (x) and an* 
/ ss m m m then (amX 

(ji-nan-drf* 

mdr'flzm), n. [< Gr. yvwf, female, + dwfp (dvdp-), 
male, + poptf, form, + -iym.l In entom., a va- 
riation or monstrosity in which the peculiar 
characters of the male and female are found 
in the same individual. 



The nuumnn of men will, under special excitation, yield 
milk : there are various cases of wnavomeuty on record, 
and In famines Infants whose mothers liave died have 

bwu thui nv«L B. 8t*n *r, Study of SoetuL, p. Ml. gynodlodOWI (jin'ft-di-e'slituB). a. t< Y»»t, 

), n. female (pistil), + duveiotut, q. v.] In hot., — 


an old flsh*woman. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvlL 


, hav- 


gyneconitifl, gynmconltis (ji-ne-kfr.nrtiHX .......... 

[< Gr. yvvaiKuvlTtq, equiv. to ywautemv, gynea- ing perfect and female flowers upon separate 
eoum: seeflyfMweam.j 1. Bameas^yiwPcCMm, 1. plants. See diweioue, 2. Darwin. 

I often saw parties of women mount the stairs to the gynOMdUin (ji-nd'si-um), n. j pi. gyncecia (-J). 
OynaemiH*. R. F. Burton, Ei-Medlnah, p. 100 [NL., orig. an erroneous form or gynteeeum, 

2. In the early oh. and in the Gr. Ch., the jmrt out now regarded as Or. >in^, female (pistil), + 


of the church occupied by women. Formerly the 
women of the congregation occupied either the northern 
side of the ohuroh or galleries st the sides and over the 
narthex. In Greek churches they take their places In the 
narthex or at the aides of the church. 


olxof, house.] 
a flower; the female portion of a flower as a 
whole: correlative to andrweium. Also gynas- 
dum, gymeoeum. 


The women's gallery, or yynmcnUU, formed an impor- 
tant part of the earlier Byaantlne churches. 

«/. M. Neale, Eastern Church, L 806. 

gymscqphore Gi-nfi/kp-ffir), n. 

+ 


gynomonodoas , 

ywlt, female (pis! 


(jin # 6-i 
itil), + 


-md-nS'shius), a. 
ntonwcioutf , 


[<Gr. 


q. v.] In bot., having both female 
and perfect flowers upon the same 
< Gr.’yw^ (ywatK-), female, + -fW. < tfpttv plant. Dar win. 

= E. bear*.] Areceptaclo in the bo<iy of the gyiwpkflflitfl (ji-nof a- Jit), n. [< 
male of some animals, as the dioecious trema- 9 r - * woman, + +a)ijy, eat.] 

todos, in which the female is contained; the 
gynecophoric canal, or canalis gyncBCophoms. 

The formidable BUhanda, the male of which Is the 


A woman-eator. Davies. [Hare.] 
He preys upon the weaker sex, and is a 
Gynophagite. Bulwer, My Novel, ill 28. 


larger and retains the female in a gynmeophare. gynOPhOTO (jin^-fdr), #». [< Gr. ywih 

t, Anat. Invert, p. 178. female, + -fdpog, , < ft(>ttv ss E. ftaarL 


Huxley,. 


. gynecophoric, gynmcophoric (ji-nfi-k^-for'iio, 
J. x . , . - . . kle a. [As gyneeopkore, gymecojtkore, + -io.] In 

and female characters : applied to certain rare 0O& £ pertaining to or of the nature of a gy- 
individuals among insects wUch by their form* Bee optore! allied to tho canal of the male in 
“4 mwkinge are apparently female in one Bntmna, oa BOharsia , In which the fe- 

put of the body and male in another. male lodges during copulation. 


l-k$-for'ik), 



Of. gyheoophorcj] 1. In hot., 
elongation or internode of the 
ceptacle of a flower, bearing the 
gyncBcium, as the stipe of a pod in 
some Cruciform and Cappariaaoow . 

^ ^ _ ^ — 8. In Hydrosoa . the branch of a 

Mr. Curtis has figured a singular gynandromorphout gynecoplTorous, iJUMCOphoroUS (iin-f-kof '6- gonoblastidium which boars female 
toglrMMl ot Twithredo in wliloh tt.pwy.lt. •^ 1jb)> „' 'As gynocopkort, pyntBcophore, + -out.} gonophores, or those reproductive 

22lthin«^uuK3^ - ’ “ Bearing tte female; containing flw female: as, receptacles or gonerutiro buds which contain 

a gyneoopkorou* worm ; a gynecophoroue canal, ova only, as distinguished from male gono- 
See gyneeopkore . phores or androphores. See cut under gono- 

+ -^wT< ftwwQ A gyno ^o re ^aristocrat gjmop^oric (jin-^for'lkh o. [< gynophort + 

which bears the stamen, as well as the pistil, n VT of or nmtal^no to oovernment hv -te.l Porteluinit to or of the nature of a gyn- 


huh v rr wwv 

[ Mfogfemlnlne 
wedwood. 

gynutdrophore (ji-nan'dr^-ffr), *. [< Gr. yvvf/, 
female (pistil), + info (ivip-), male (stamen), 


m. gysophors. 


as in some Capparidaoew. 
phore. 


See out under gyno- 


woroen. 


or the "gynemdropkare.* 

Hasps. Drib, XVUOL Mt, 


uuulroeporona (jin-an-dros'pf-rus), a. r< 
yinmviput, of doubtful sex (see gynander), 


ophore 

The gynmerrsUe habits of the race are manifested In the gynoplasty (jin-^-plas'tik), a. [< 
uunes of all these kings, which were formed by a 00 m- male, + wAacaetv, form, mold.] Ii 
bination of tiioee of^ their parental the motl^ generally inu an operation for oneninff or < 
preceding that of the father. Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 846 . 

gyneocracy, gynmoency (jin-fok'r^si), 


1 Is not overdrawn. 


+ oirdpoc, a seed.] In the QSdogonieas , among Same as gyneoocracy, 
algas, provided with male individuals which at- The Mother-right end gyneoereey 
taoh tAemselves to or near the oflgonium. The h«v plainly indicated 
male plant originates as a special aoftepore celled an an- 

draenore awL attaching tF “ ‘ ' “■ - 

plant cf three or four 
upper can o | t he latter 

^g^mflS&HUiMruB), a. [<Gr.yWi W , or worship of woman, 
of doubtful sex: see gynander, Gynandria.] Iu W®Jnd to theOnninedia the 
bat, having the stamemi adnata to and apua- &i£S£tt 

rently bone upon the pistil, as in Aideptae, mg tinlvaraal plane. 

ArWdOcMa, aim all wehldt. Aeee nf» Among my Bopfc%8d ear. 


Gr. yin^, f e- 
, , _ in eurg., not- 

ing an operation for opening or dilating the 
closed or contracted genital openings of the 
female. 

gynofteglum (Jin-$-«te'ji-um), n.; pi. aynoete- 
the Iroquois gia (-§). [NL., < Gr. ywh, female (pistil), 4* 
r, a roor.] In bot., a sheath or covering of 


ertyn , 


h. H. Morgan, Amer. BthnoL, p. an rf Gray. 



pas. 


slating of the united style and stamens. 

sense said to be a 
a vulture, with 
i rapacity; but 
prob. in this, as "in the second sense, an abbr. 


BWVUIK U1 HUB UUIWU DVJIW WUU "I 

nedla the image of the Ifiddle Agee, gyp (jip), n. [In the first sense 

«BfS»jras 



m 

r ot 013 m, gipsy , as applied to un»crmm- 
kms xefiowj 1. A male serva&t who attends 
(0 college rooms. Also gip. [Cant, Cambridge 
University, England; corresponding to seout as 
used at Oxf omT] 

The Freshman, when once safe through his examination, 
It first Inducted Into his rooms by a gyp, usnslly recom- 
mended to him by his tutor. 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 89. 

9. A swindler, especially a swindling horse- 
dealer: a cheat. Philadelphia Times. May 27. 
1880. [Slang.] 

p5 » v * *• [< ffVPi »•] To swindle; cheat. 


lladelphia Times, Mnjr 81 , 1880 . 


Jypa&titUB (jip-$-et'i-de), *. pi 
patitus 4* -toto.] The bearded vultures as a 
family of raptorial birds. (3. M. (3 ray, 1842. 
Snaiftoa, Gypadtofi (ji-pa'e-tus, -tos), a. 
[nL. (Starr, 1784), < Gr. ytnrderof (as if < yf>f, a 
vulture, + derrff, an eagle), another reading, 
appar. erroneous, of fararro? (Aristotle), a kind 
of vulture, perhaps the lammorgeier, < im6, be- 
low (that is, lesB than or inferior to), + atrdc, 
an eagle.] A genus of highly raptorial old- 
world vultures, containing the bearded vulture, 


9000 

falcon.] A genus of old-world vultures, ths 
eagle-vultures, such as the Angola vulture, 8. 
angolensis, of western Africa, postly white with 
black wings and tail and flesh-colored feet and 
bead: sometimes made the type of a subfamily 
Gypokieraeinas. RUppeiU, 1835. Also called Ha- 
coma. 

gypont, gypount, a. Same as /spam, 
gyp-room (jip'rflm), n. The room in a college 
suite in which are kept the utensils for the 
serving of meals. [Cant.] 

Others of these studies when not effaced by modern 
•Iterations, here become gyp+oomt, for the use of the 
college servants, or box-rooms. 

Quarterly Era, CELT. 480. 

Gyps dips), *. [NL. (J- C. Savigny, 1809), 
< Gr. ytw, a vulture.] The largest genus of 
old-worlo vultures, containing the several spe- 
cies known as griffins or griffin-vultures, having 
the nostrils oval and perpendicular, and the 
They range over most of Africa, ell the 
F the Mediterranean, and east! 


rectriees 14. 

countries bordering th 
Persia, India, and the 


Malay penlni 
nope and Africa; 0. 

uwi wn uuui AirmD I 0. himalayeneie and or. 
named from the regions they respectively ! 


griffin Is G. Admit of Europe i 
G. MW are noth Afrloan ; Q, 


ward to 
The common 
and 



and several other species or varieties have been described, 
gypief (lips), *. [ME. gipse, < OF. glpse. gypse, 
< X. gypsum, gypsum: see gypsum .] same as 
gypsum. 

The soil of Cgmisis tor the most pert rooky; there era 


> hills of talo or 


some running in 


Baantal Vulture, or Griffin (byfatttu barbatM\. 

griffin, or laminergmer, G. barbatus: sometimes 
made the type of a subfamily Gypartinw, or of 
a family Gypaetidcr. 

(flp'ft-guB), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1H10), 
1 (Hhrp)ayu8.] A genus of American 


in it many 

plates, and another sort In shoots, like 

Poeoekt, Description of the East, II. L 889. 

gypsot flips), v . t. [ME. gipsen; < gypse , n.] 
To cover with gypsum; plaster. 

In pottos trie 
Now gip* it fast. 

PaUacUue, Hnsbondric (E. E. T. B.\ p. 806. 
gypseous (jip'sf -us), a. [< L. gypseus, of gypsum, 
< gypsum, gypsum: see gypsum .] 1. Of the 
nature of gypsum : partaking of the qualities 
of gypsum; resembling gypsum. 

The provinces also endeavored, in 1848; to produce arti- 
ficial Marbles. M. Mondon, of Vienna, claimed to have 
found a material suitable for this purpose in the deport- 
ment of Charento. He calls it yyfNwotis alabaster— a soft 
substance which must first be hardened. 

Marble - Worker, 1 186. 

9. In hot., very dull grayish-white, 
gypsaret, *. See gipser. 
gypsery, n. See gipsery. 

Gypsey, ». and a. See Gipsy. 
gypsiferous (jip-sif'e-rus), a. [< L. gypsum, 
gypsum, + ferre n E. bear*.] Producing gyp- 
sum. 

gypsify, V. t. See gipsify. 
gypfline (jip'sin), a. [< gypse, gypsum, + -fuel.] 
Same as gypseous. 
gypsisniet, n. See gipsism. 


gneography (jip-sog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr-ytyoc, 
chalk, gypsum, 4- ypa+etv, write.] 1. The art 
or practice of engraving, as inscriptions, upon 
natural gypsum in some one of its forms, as 
alabaster. — 9. The art or practice of engrav- 
ing on oasts of plaster of Paris. [Bare in both 
senses.] 

gypsology. See gipsologist, gip- 


_p(s) + (Harp 

vultures, sometimes separated from Sareo - 
rhamphus, of the family Catharttibn, of which 
the long-vulture, G. papa, is the type and only 
representative. 

gyptllf, n. [ME.: see gipon, jupon.] Same as 
jupon. 

Hys fomen were well boun 
To peroe bye aoketoun, 

QyprU. mayl, and plate. 

Lybeaue Dieeonxu (Rltaon’s Metr. Rom., II. 50). 

(tapogeranidSB (jip'o-je-ran'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

\ Gypogeramm + -*o«b.] A family of grallato- 
rial raptorial birds of Africa, named from the 
genua Gypogeranus. Also called Serpentariidw. 

Selys de Longchamps , 1842. ^ . 

Gypogeranus flip^-jer'ft-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. Gypffophila (Jip-sof 'i-10), n. [NL., < Gr. ytyof, 
yf>y>, a vulture, + \ipavog, a crane.] A genus onalk, gypsum, 4 f&og, loving.] A genus or 
of grallatorial raptorial birds, containing the Caryophyttaoeas, allied to the pinks {uktnihus), 
secretary-bird or serpent-eater of Africa, G. 
serptmtarius or repHUvorus, and giving name to 
the family Gvpogeranidw: same as Sagittarius, 

Vosmaer, 1709; Serpentarius , Cuvier, 1797: 8c- 
eretarius, Daudin, 1801; Ophiotheres, Vieillot, 

1810. See Ser- 

C tarius. It- 
r, 1811. 

Gypohierad- 

nn (jip-$-hI'e- 
rft-srn h),n.pl. 


of about 00 species, chiefly of toe Mediterranean 
region. They era deader, graoeful herbe, with numer- 
ous veiy snudl penioled flowera. G.p m U c u u rtasadG.d* 
gant era often cultivated for ornament 
gypsous (iip'sus), a. Containing or resembling 
lime or plaster. 


m* , ' . * / 

nlm vm^MeMiidHtdlukiMfidMii 

«yra(Jt'*l)»«M pLyyrw(^). 0 ^, jb«n v <L 

gyrus, m.. a circle: see gyre.] In medieval aad 
ecclesiastical costume, a hem or border richly 
decorated with embroidery or applied asnsmeat 
of any kind. 

gyrrt(jl'r*l),a. t<yyw+^] l. ^Witog; 
moving in a circle ; rotating.— 9. In tma t, 
p ertai ning to a gyrus or to the gyri of the 

SJWUlt (JI'Tynt). a. [< L. gjfran(t^t, ppr. of gy* 
rare, turn round: see gyrate.] Turning round 
a central point; gyrating. Formerly also ptf- 
ront 

gyrate (Jl'rSt), r. %. ; pret. and pp. gyrated, ppr. 
gyrating. [< L. ayratus, pp. of gyrOre, tr. and 
mtr., turn round, whirl, < gyrus, a circle: sec 
gyre, n.] To turn round: wheel; rotate; whirl; 
move round a fired point. See gyration. For- 
merly also girate . 

Waters of vexation filled her eyea and they had the ef- 
fect of making the famous Mr. Merdle . . . appear to leap 
. • . and gyrate, as if he werepoeeeeeed by several DevOa. 

JMsSmaLlbUe Dorrit, IL 14. 

Thty gyrated In oouplea a few at a tlms^ throwing thefr 
bodies Into the most startling attitudes and the wildest 
contortions. G. W. Cable, The Grandlailmea p. 840. 

gyrate (jl'rftt), a. [< L. ayratus. pp.: see the 
verb.] 1. In hot., curved inward like a crosier; 
ciroinate. — 9. In soft., having convolutions 
like the gyri of the brain; meandrine, as a 
coral. See cut under brain-coral. 

By this serial growth the oorallum beoomee "gyrate" 
or "meandrine"; and excellent example* may be found 
In the genera Moandrina, Diploria, etc. 

Mneyx BriL, TL 178. 

-"r)» < 

eeling; 

•ling; revolution; a wheeling motion, like 
that of the moon round the earth. HpeolflaObr— 
(a) A revolution round a distant center oomnined with a 
eynchronal rotation in the same direction round the gyrat- 
ing body's center, (b) A whirling motion, a rotary motion 
of a massive body, with the thought of its via viva, (e) 
A motion like that of a gyrosoope, a conical rotation of 
an axis of rotation, (d) Any motion of a body with one 
point fixed. 

If a homing ooal be nimbly moved round in a circle 
with gyrations, oonUnually repeated, the whole circle will 
appear like fire. Newton, Optloks. 

When the aun so enters a hole or window that by its 
Illumination the atonies or moats become peroepttble^ if 
then by our breath the ayr be gently Impelled, it may be 
perceived that they will circularly returns and In a gyra- 
tion unto their puces again. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err* IL 4. 

A French top, throwne from a oord which was wound 
about it; will stand u it were flxt on the floor [when] It 
lighted, and yet oontmue in lie repeated gyratwne. 

QlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatising; tx. 

He and BUnohs; whilst executing their rapid gyrations 
came bolt up against the heavy dragoon. 

Thackeray, Fendennl% xxvL 

that point; the body would oontlnue to revolve with the 
■erne energy as when its parte were in their ertatml 

gyntfamal (JI;ra'Bh 9 n-ftl), a. [< gyration + 
^ 8 charaeterii 


-of.] Of, pertaining to, or 


ied by 


[NL., < Gi 

hierax (-ao-f + 
-inw.j A sub- 
family of old- 
worla vul- 
tures, of which 
the genus Gy- 
^.Merax is the 
type. G. It. 
Gray . 1844. 


*«•). P*Ii., 
lmg.< Gr.yty, 
a vulture, 4- 
Upaf, . hawk, 



Others looked for it [the cause of sweating slaknem] from 
the earth, as arising from an exhalation in moist weather 
out of gipeous or puisterly ground. 

Fuller, Cambridge University, vfi. 86. 

gypsum (jip'suni), n. [Formerly also gypse, 

' lipse, gypse, V. gypse m Bp. gipsom 

r, <L. gypsum, neut., 


[as F. gWatoire, gyro* 
Moving in a circle or 


Angels Vultws ifig p eht erm * r mmgeUutii). 


< 

jww a It. gesso, plaster, ^ r 

< Gr. ylry\ni, fenL. chalk fnrpsum ; prob. of East- 
ern origin: cf. lime, Ar, jibs, jibsin, 

plaster, gypsum.] Native hydrous sulphate or 
calcium, a mineral usually of a white color, but 
also gray, yellow, red, and when Impure blown 
or black. It is soft and easily scratched; thecrytaalUne 
varieties called eelmtte, are generally perfectly transpa- 
rent ana cleave readily, yielding thin flexible folio, The 
crystals are frequently twinned, and often hove on arrow- 
head form. The massive varieties an fibrous (ratin-aparX 
foliated, lamellar-stellate, granular to impalpable. The 
fine-grained pure white or delicately colored variety is 
called eMbemr, and ii used for ornamental muposee 

Impute earthy kind, when reduced to the anhydrous 

by neat, is auled pUeterqf Pnrit, and is used extensively 
for making mold* eta. (Beepfotasr.) Oypeum ground to 
o powderla need as a f eraUaar. 


gyration: as, the gyrationdl movements of the 
planets. JR. A . Proctor. 
gyratory* (£'r*-t6-ri), a. 
toire; m gyrate 4* -ory.] 
spirally; gyrating. 
gyrde 1 !, *• Beeping. 
gyrde*t, e. Seepfrd*. 
gyrdolt. n. See gfrdlei. 
gyre (jlr), n. [Formerly also gireJWb. ger, 
gore, < OF. gore, giro); » Sp. giro w» Pg. gyro «= 
It. giro, < L. gyrus, a circle, a circuit, ring, < Gr. 
yvpoc, a circle, ring; of. yvpdc, a., round.] 1. A 
circle or ring; a revolutlc - s 13 * 
a circular or spiral turn. 


n of a moving body ; 


She. rushing through the thiokeet praam* 
P^toroe diverted their oompaotedpyrs. 

Sp en ser, f. Q. , TEL L 8ft 
Diapereed the armed #frs 
With whlok X was environed. 

Meeeimger, Ptatura IL 8 


Shot up and shrifi’ 


by mom the talk 
I’d inflSeksringyima, 


▼ft 


the 9, 


In ana*., a gyrus : as, a e 
(jfr)> •• ME, giren, 

Mruny. To 


a cerebral gyre. 


v. l< ME. giren, < L. mmm, turn 
circle: see gyre, mS gyrate.] L 
o turn; gj rate; revolve. 



gfioftattc 


S«6# 


'• * ■ Drifr+Wotm, U. 

XL Mm To taro. 

laitaaWr il with Asrfll haarat nan. 

'■’KSjB.t&saTS-nn* 

gyr*-wrli& (glr'Mr'lin), n. [So., also written 

grrfift 

0Wtt > IMle |^T (PL M0Of) as JNOTW. gjl 

wit ek an ogress, + IeeL tarW* v ~ 
q. vj Ahagjawiteh. 

Tlmroia a 1 taste era brown!*, a witch or pyre-oorttn*, 
a bedash or sfsfiy to the ease. 

Aso«4 Chroniclee of Canongate, viiL 

gyrefalt Cjtr'ftU), a. [<yyre4- -/si. Cf.^w/W.] 
Abounding in gyres or spiral turns ; revolving; 
encircling. m 


viviparous trematode worms with strong hooks 
slid large terminal caudal disk. They an mo. 
doMdon* at a time, ami within each. betoro it U born! 
roo^ fly eoond separation maybelormed, and In thU 



w. gjure, a 
Bo. eamn f 


inus Chora, found in 
formerly supposed to 


Of farayne worlds on Ifonnt OUmpe whose oaite when 
they were rould 

With gyrefull sway. by couriers swift* to Winns the glls- 
tnng branche, stc. Dramt, tr. of Horace's SetbeOTs. 


(ifaven^ersTlj), * pi 



or less numerous cerebral gyri. and the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum extending more or less 

* i 1 _ 1 IS _ ■ . U M .1 W t ■ A il 


over the cerebellum and olfactory lobes of the 
brain: distinguished from Archencephala, Lis- 


[Kotlnnse,] 

“ate (jir-en-sef'ji-Ut), a. [As 
\ 4- -ate l.] Same as gyrencepha- 

ions. 

gyrenoepbalons (jir-en-sef'a-lus), a. [As Gy- 
rencepkala + -oas.l Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Gyrencephala . See cut under 
gyrus. 

gyrfjaloon (jftr'f&'kn), n. See gerfalcon. 

gyri. *. Plural of gyrus. 

Qynnidm (ji-rin'i-dS), a. pi [NL., < Gyrinus 
4- -fcto.] A family of hydradephagous beetles, 
the whirligigs, so called from 
their habit of gyrating to- 
gether on the water. Theme- 
tastemnm has no ahteooxal piece, 
but is prolonged In a triangular 
n posteriorly ; the ; 


«. , w . „j antennw 

are irregular and very short: the 
abdomen has 7 segments, and there 
are 4 era the upper pair of which 
look Into the air, and the lower into 
the water. When disturbed they 
eject an odorous fluid. The larva 
breathe by pairs of dilate gills, 
one on each side of each of the ab- 
dominal segments, and the gills 
serve also as swimming-organs. 

Also called Gyrinida. Gyrinidu, 

Gyrinttee, and Gyrinoidea 

Gyrinns (ji-ri'nus), *. [NL., 

< Or. yvpivoe or ytyww, a 
tadpole, porwiggle (so called 
from its roundshape), < yvp6c, round: see gyre, 
a.] A genus of water-beetles, typical of the 
family Gyrinida, having the soutelram distinct. 
, n . and v. An obsolete form of gar- 



m typical gem 

the family Qgrodactylidm, G. elegant is found 
the gills of fishes.— 8. [1. c . ; pL gyrodactyH 
(-11).] An individual or a species of this genus. 

gyiOgOttite ( ji-rpg'f-nit), a. [< Gr. yvpdc, round, 
▼ rfyc, feed, + -ite 2 .] A petrified spiral seed- 
vessel of plants of the genus Cht 
fresh-water deposits, an 
be a shell. 

gyroidal (fl-roi'dal), 0 . [< Ghr. yvpoti6i K , like a 
circle, < yvpoc, a circle, + rldo c, form.] Spiral 

eryetol, 
in- 

gyrolite (jir'Mit), n. [< Gr. yt uytaf, round. 4* 
AtOoc, a stone.] A hydrous silicate of calcium 
occurring in white spherical forms with a radi- 
ated structure. 

gyroma (ji-rd'raS), w. ; pi. gyromata (-ma-tli). 
K Ghr. as if *yvpuna, < yvpow, make round, 
bend, < yvpdc, round: sec gyre.] 1. A turn- 
ing round.— 9. In hot . , the shield of lichens. 
Imp. Diet. 

gyromanoy (jir'o-man-si), n. [= F. gyroman - 
cie. < Gr. yvpoc . a circle, + pavreia, divination.] 
A kind or divination said to have been prac- 
tised by walking round in a circle or ring until 
the performer foil from dizziness, the manner 
of his fall being interpreted with reference to 
characters or signs previously placed about the 
ring, or in some such way. 

gyromata, n. Plural of gyroma. 

gyron, giron (jl'r<>n), n. [< F. gtron, a gyron. 
so called in reference to the arrangement of gy- 
rons round the fosse-point ; < Gr. yvpoc, a ring, 
circle: see gyro.] In arr., a bearing consisting 
of two straight lines drawn from any given 
part of the field and meeting in an acute angle 
in the fosse-point. It usually Issue* from the dexter 
chief, and Is considered to occupy one half of the flrat 
quarter; but If otherwise, lte position must be stated in 


jtMBUMdl 

^ _ 

proper of Foucault, shown In theflgura oonslsteeta 

wheel having the mudleonloalbearlnft of Us axis kma 

balanced metallic ring which carries two knife edges to 
a line perpendicularto the ails of the fly-wheel: the** 
knife-edges bear noon agates carried in a horizontal j«M 
by an outer vertical ring half snspended from a email oop- 
per wire and turning about a vertical alls. The axis of 
the wheel oan thus turn in any direction. Sy means of an 
accessory apparatus s velocity of 160 turns a aeoond can 
be Imparted to the fly-wheel. The principal experiments 
with this apparatus are as follows : M euptiimmi.— 
If, when the fly-wheel Is turning rapidly, no consldsrable 
force is applied to ohange the durecUon of its axla Its di- 
rection will remain almost unchanged. For, suppose It 
were proposed, by an instantaneous Impulse to turn this 
axis round a fixed axis perpendicular to it: then, at the 
point where this fixed axis outs the rim of the fly-wheel, 
a particle would have to be deflected, and it oan be 
•hown by the parallelogram of motloua that a velocity 
must be oommuulcated to It proportional to the velocity 
it already possessed. Henoe^ the force required to rotate 
the axis of a fly-wheel increases with Its velocity. Ac- 
cordingly, when the velocity is very high, the Motion on 
the iHtsnngs will change the direction of the axis but 
very little. Hut all the surrounding objects partake of 
the rotation of the earth upon Its sxls. Consequently, 
the axis of the fly-wheel will have a relative rotation : 
and this may be observed with a microscope. Smmd 
experiment.— If the fly-wheel was attached to its axis by 


a hinge, so that Its plane was free to take any Indlna- 
tlon to the axl% it is plain that by virtue of centrifugal 
force It would become perpendicular to the ext* since In 
this way its particles would be furthest from the axis. If 
then the outer ring of the gyrueoopo be held fast In such 
a position that the axis of the fly-wheel Is free to move 
In the meridian plana It partake* of the rotation of the 
earth ; and the rotation of the earth and that of the fly- 
wheel being compounded, the axis of resultant rotation 
la not quite iierpendlcular to the fly-wheel. Aeoordtngly, 
the inner ring will turn on Its knifv-edgec until the axle 
of the fly-wheel la brought Into parallelism with that of 
the earth, so that the wheol revolves from west to east 
like the earth. Third experiment.— On the same princi- 
ple, if tho outer ring be free to turn, but the Inner one be 
fixed horisontally, the outer ring will turn so as to bring 
the axis of the fly-wheel Into the meridian. Fourth ex- 
periment.— bet the inner wheel be thrown out of balanoe 
by hanging a weight upon it near one end of the axis ; 
then this weight will eaoh instant communicate a rota- 
tion about tlie knife edges, compounding itself with the 
rotation of the fly-wheel about it* axis as the rotation of 
the earth does in the third experiment, and a rotation of 
the outer ring round Its vertical axis wfll result. Slnoe 
the resultant axis of the first two rotations Is very near 
that of tho fly-wheel, the tendency of the weight to fall 
will be but slight and under the lnflneuoe of the oentrlfn- 
f the third rotation It will move like a oonioal 


tirUgtg iPOtemta 
t/Mj), one of the (ir- 
(Um shows nat- 


gyroxmetty, glronnetty (jl-ro-net/i), a. [He- 
raldic F. gironnetU, < *girmnctte , dim. of giron: 
ae© gyron.] In her., finished at the top with 
points, aa spear-points: said of a castle or tower 
used as a bearing. Also written gironnettd. 
gyronny. gironny (ji'ro-ni), a . [Heraldic F. 
s gyronne, girotme, < gyron, q. v.] In her . , divid- 
ed into a number of triangular 
parts of two different tinctures. 

The points of all the triangles moot at 
the fewe- point The nnraber of trian- 
gles mast be stated In the blazon : as, 
gyronny of eight, or and gales. Also 
written girtmni. 

Gyronny, covered with gyroui, or 
divided so as to form seven! gyruns ; 
said of au escutcheon. 

Boohe of Precedence GLTLT. S., extra 
[ser.X i. 116. 


in #wr.,mvia- 

Gyronny of eight, 
gules end ugenL 


flyiOOB ru (if-ros'e-ras), a. 
round, + moaQ, a horn.] 
The typical genua of 
GgrooeraUdas. Goldfuss. 
Abo OyroeeraUt68, Gyro- 


gyronwiaa, jdronwiae (fi'ron-wiz), adv. In 
her., in the direction of the lines forming a field 


Gr. yvpos. 


Their hair , 

gyronny— that is. radiating from the fosse- 
mw, »- ***9*1 Soint. 

3KKTS ter? 

[NL., < Gr. rvp6t, = Ei ^rl.^Agenui of 
lichens, one of which is 
the tripe-de-roehe. 
pyrophoric (iir-$-for'ik). 
a. [< Gynmhwa + -to.J 
Belonging to or derived 
from plants of the ge- 
nus Qyrophora: as, pyro- 
phoric acid. 

— — (jTrJ-akop), w. 



(•ymcoplc Top, nr Gyroscope. 




ikYlM), n. pl'[Xh.,< 

Gy rocerae (-at-) 4- 4dm.] 

A family of nautiliform 
•helbof a disooidal shape, 
in which the last whorl is 
others, all 
ayoow »tn»< 

^opodoftfe 



Cyreeerme getypusi. 

Ilel with the 



H rJ n. A fossil oeph- 
r Gy roee ra Udm. 

__ -acr-a-tit'ik), a. [< gyro - 

ceraUte + 4e,] B— enabling the QgroceraUda; 
haring unconnected whorls, as a fossil cepha- 
lopoda 

The leoeely coded [shad] but with wboris not to ooo- 
ted^ y y ro oo rettiie. S t i mo tf JXL IS. 

OndMWli, «. Plural of nrodaetyUu, 2. 


gyrofloope 

[as F. gyroscope, a name 
given in 1852 by Foucault 
to his improved form of 
BohnenbergeFs appara- 
tus, < Gr. fj&pof, a circle, 
4- ewwetv, view.] An in- 
strument c^iiilsting of a 
fly-wheel, the axis of 
which oan turn freely in 
any direction, designed 
to illustrate the dynam- 
ics of rotating bodies. 



gal force of 1 

pendulum.— OyrosoopC governor, a steam-governor to 
which a gyroscope Is employed as a regulator. A ohange 
in the speed of the engine onuses a heavy gyroscope to 
ohange its plane of rotation, this ehsuge In turn control- 
ling the speed of the engine, flee governor. 

gyroscopic (ji-ro-skop'ik), a. [< gyroscope 4- 
4e.] Pertaining to the gyroscope ; illustrating 
tlie dynamical laws of rotation. 

The bearings are of great length and large diameter to 
stand the pyroeoopic action which occurs in a heavy sea 
on board ship. The Jfnfjineer, UC VI. M4. 

Oyroeoqplq pendulum, an Instrument consisting of two 
pieces, of which the first is attached to one of the axes of 
a universal flexure joint 
the other axis being held 
fixed ; while the second 
piece Is Jointed to the 
first by an axis parallel 
to the fixed axis of the 
universal flexure joint. 

- Oyrowoplo tOT). mi 
instrument consisting of 
a heavy fly-wheel revolv- 
ing about an axis one 
point of which Is fixed, 
but which Is otherwise 
free to move in any way. 

The fly-wheel being set 
In rotation, the axis 

moves stKMt tlie fixed point in the rasuuer explained 
under gyrotoope, fourth experiment. 

gyrose (jl'rfa), a. [< L. gyrus , a circle (ace 
gyre), + -osc.] Id oot, turned round like a 
crook ; bout to and fro ; folded and waved or 
marked with wavy Hdoh : applied to the pecu- 
liar and complicated flexuomtieg of tbe margin 
of the apothoeium in the genua Umbilicaria . 
gyrostat (jl'rd-etat), *• L< Gr. yvpdg, round, 
yvpoc, a circle, 4* crronicrff, stationary: gee stat- 
ic.] An instrument 
for illustrating the 
dynamics of rotation, 
composed of a box or 
case having a sharp 
bearing-edge in the 
form of a regular poly- 
gon, and containing a 
fly-wheel having its 
center and its direc- 
tion of rotation in the 
plane of tbe bearing- 
edge. 

gyrostatio (ji-rf-stat'- 



Gyroatat 


Tk), a. [As gyrostat 4- 4c.] Connected with 
the dynamical principle that a rotating body 


FoncaeHfi Gynwcopi. tends to preserve its plane of rotation. 


0 A 


gjroctetle 

t A amUn at four gy n t UMe umh fpnmetod tafetber 
tar links wu shown to possess all the fkmsUm of an or* 
junary elastic spring, although composed of matter In it* 
WfastMjr devoid of elasticity. 

Sir W. Thomson, quoted in Selene* IV. £49. 
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church , 1 

pation, wno imbsisted upon the charity of 
others. 


ptlad to laaaer division* of the snrfao* of the taste, in act 
always pr s ssn rsd. GprN* to oss^tynottysMtis wife soft* 
«etaf^— A&nlar gyro* a esrtain gyrus of the hemi- 
sphere of the brain In man and monkey* In man it it 
the abort gyros arching orer the upper ext remity of the 

gmvui (fl-rov'f-j!), n.pl. [ML.. < L. gyms, SS^SSS^TSS^ 
a circle, + vagus, wandering.] In the early mvginal gyros. Sea fig. 8, and oat under eersftrol.- AJi- 
ohurch, vagrant monkn without definite occu- ntotant gyms, a small or secondary fold, which may eon- 

nect larger or primary oonvolnUoas : : especially applied 
to several aaoh gyri of the oo oi pltal lobe, aa thoaa forming 
the oonneotiona of the onnena or ooolpital lobule. See 
cut under emvftral.— ArehSd gnt four arched oonvolu- 
tiona regularly srranged, in aome carnivorous animal* m 
the dog and wolL beginning with one which borders the 

gjyMOi'rus) ».j pi .pun). IL., N1j., < Or. 

yvfnoc, a circle, circuit, ring; of. yiyjdf, round: fret to fourth, aa by Leuret. or in reverae order (KarrlerX 
see gyre.’] In anat.. one or the rounded ridges m cmiy threa are recognised (Flower\ when they arc also 
into which the surface of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere is divided by the fissures or sulci ; a con- 
volution ; a gyre. The gyri and aulcl are complement 
tary and mutually definitive. They are most numerous and 
beet marked lu the bnin of the higher mammals (which are 
therefore called gyreneephaloue), and especially in that of 
man. Every gyrus in man has its own name : but several 
different systems of naming are in vogn* and the nomen- 
clature is atlll shifting. 'Die attempt to identify the ha- 


■ ;■ i 


UfflSSSSSS^'^'i 

with allusion to festive muihmery.] Bee late 
extract, 

*?■ * w< * 
to oe one of the c orr upti ons of c 

mumming, and in tUsaanae the 

confirmatory of Mr. Donee's *- 

mM 1 Mr. Balnea, was 

i splendor at the A 




called inferior, middle, and mtptrior (Mivart>— , 

lag flrontal gyrus, the gyros bounding the fissure of 
Bolando in front Also oaued the anterior central gyrue 
and tranewerm frontal gyrtu. See out under cerebral,— 
Ascending parietal fjrua, the gyrus bounding the fis- 
sure of Bolando behind; Also oalled the poeterior central 
convolution.-- OallOfial gyrus, a convolution of tho me- 
dian surface of the cerebrum immediately over the oorpos 
callosum and below the callosomarginal fissure. It is con- 
tinuous behind with the gyms hippocampi, and aids in 
the gyrus undnstua Also called convolution qftke corpus 
callosum, and gyrue fomieatue, from its arched or forni- 
cated figure. See cute under cerebral and sulcus.— OU- 
naate gyrus, a convolution of the oodpital lobe appear- 
ing aa a wedge-shaped figure on the median aspect ox the 
cerebrum in the fork between theparleto-oocipltai salons 
and the calcarine sulcus. Also called occipital lobule and 
cuntme. See oat under cerebral,— External orbital fj- 
rtu, that part of the orbital surface which lies outside of 
the trinuuate salons. (Tray.— Frontal gyri, three gyri 
which compose the superior and lateral surface of the fron- 
tal lobe of the cerebrum, all lying in front of the ascend- 
ing frontal gyrus. They are defined by the superior and 
inferior frontal sold, and by the vertical fissure or pre- 
central salons.— Oyrus farnloatus. Same as callosal 
gyrue ,— Gyms quatfratus, the quadrate gyrus.— Hip- 
pocampal gyrus, the continuation of the gyrus fornl- 
oatus where it dips down behind and below the 
callosum, and continues forward to the undnate 
called from Its relation to the hippocampus.—]" 
gyrus, (a) That part of the first frontal convolul. 
appears on the median aide of the hemisphere, 
under cerebral, (ft) The gyrus which arches over th< 
tremlty at the flsaure of Sylvius. Roc sulcus.— Oodt 
gyri, three principal oonvolntions of the oodpital lol 




season, when the villagers, with a king at * 
walked in procession with garland* to wstelt^— 
waa attached, which was contributed by the j 
gentry in the neighbourhood. . 

Hampmm, MedU JBvi Kalsodaiteavtttak 

gyte 1 (git), a, [Origin unknown.] Criw; pf 
static; senselessly extravagant: delirious; ms-' 
traeted. Also gite. [Scotch.] 

Whet between oourts o’ law and oonrte o' state, and 
upper and under parliament* . . . here end in Lo n don, 
the gudeman’a gane clean gyte. 

Scd&, Heart of Mid-Lothian, x*t*. ; 
There's nae soberer man than me in my ordntrj tAfty 
when 1 hear the wind Maw in my log, it's my belief tSS 
1 gang gyte. R. L. Steemmm, Marry Mftf* 

!or gc$. n. } offering, a child: e^ogeSyn}} l! 

A child: generally in contempt.— 2. A first 
year’s pupil in the High School of Edinburgh. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 

gytrash (ri'trash), n, [Origin obscure.] A& [ 
spirit or ghost. [Prov. Eng. j 
I remembered certain of Beetle's tales, wherdn figured 
a North -of-Englaud spirit oalled a “Qytraeh” ; which, 
tho form of hurt* mole, or large dog haunted tollf 
way* and sometimes came npon belated travelers. ... 
Close down by the base! stems glided a great dog whose 
black and white color made him a distinct object against 


C.jrrl, or Convolutions. 

Fig. i, Imiln or rnhblr . fig. a, I wain trf pig , fig. 3. brain of chimpon- 
MQ. showing wide view of the principal or lunilttmenlnl gyrl and muIl! 
of the mammalian bmin. Ol. olfactory lobe. A, fl, C. frontal, oc- 
ciplUl, and temimral loltea » C 1 , a portion of temporal lobe whk-h on- 
larges unUI It hides C In flg. at Ar, Sylvlnn fissnrr , fn, insula or 
island of Rell t SOr. supra-orUtal ! gyrus , S/'. A//', lb, suiierlor, mid- 


SOr. supra-orbitulgyriiS , Sb.Alb', Ib.h . 

die, and Inferior frontal gyri j AP/PP, anterior and posterior parie- 
tal gyri | H, fissure of Rolando ; /»/*/, postemparietal lobule : OP/, 
occipitotemporal buIlus , Am, angular gyrus ! a, 3. 4. annectent gyri , 
A 7V MT, FT, the anterior, middle, and posterior temporal gyri ; 
Stk, Jl/Oe, tOc, the superior, middle, and inferior occipital gyri. 
(Fig. 1 Is a llssencephalous twain ; figs, si and 3 are gyrencrphalnnx ) 
see also the cuts under tram. 

roan gyri and sulci with those* of other mammals encounters 
dlittoiiltles which liavu thus far been insurmountable ex- 
cept In the cases of the most constant and best-raarked 
folds ami fissures. (Heo the otiis.) Additional difficulty is 
encountered in the fact that different human brains vary 
in details of the gyrL and the same brain may differ on 
Ita opposite sides. The principal gyri are noted in the 
phrases below. The gyri repreaent an enormous increase 
quantity of tho gray cortical matter < 


distinguished as fret, second, and third, from above down- 
ward, or, as In fig. 8, superior, middle, and inferior. Bee 
ont under cerebral.— Orbital gyri, the gyri or convolu- 
tions npon the under or orbital surface of the frontal lobe 
of the cerebrum, which rest upon the orbital plate of the 
frontal bone. They are three in number, directly contin- 
uous with and corresponding to the frontal gyri. The two 
best-markedorbital mrrl are sometimes distinguished as the 
internal and eatemaL— Parietal gyri, four well-marked 
convolutions npon the superior anu lateral surface of the 
parietal lobe: and especially two of those distinguished 
as the ascending parietal (or poeterior control) and the 
evjierior parietal, the other two being commonly known 
as the supramarginal and the angular gyrue. (Bee other 
phrases.) In fig. Etho superior parietal Is oalled poetero - 


It was exactly one mask of Bessie’s Qytraeh - 
a lion-like creature with long hair and a huge head. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre, xU. 

gyre (jiv), V. t. ; pret. and pp. gyved , ppr. gyving. 
[Also written gwe; < ME. given, gyven , fetter, < 
pi., fetters: see gyves!] To fetter; 
ie ; chain ; manacle. [Poetic or axohaio.] 
1 will gyve thee in thine own courtship. 

Shah., Othello, !L 1. 
Bhe had gyved 

Them so in chains of darkness, as no might 
Should loose them thenoe. 

B. Jonson, Mssqne of Beauty. 
One hair of thine more vigour doth retain 
To bind thy foe, than any Iron chain ; 

Who might be gyv'd in such a golden striug, 



in quantity of tho gray cortical matter or cortex of the 
brain In comparison with the actual superficies of the 
cerebral hemisphere* some of the folds being separated 
by fissures an inch or more in depth, and containing three 
layers of gray matter with three layers of white. The gyri 
are to some extent an indication of intellectual power, and 
are better marked when the mental powers of the indi- 
vidual are at their height than in infancy and senility. 
The distinction between gyrue and lofts or lobule, as ap- 


frout and the parieto-ocdpital sulcus behind, and contin- 
uous below with the gyrus fornicates. Also called quad- 
rate lobule and precuneus. Bee cut under cerebral .— 
inold gyros, the somewhat N-shaped fold which curves 
about the lateral end of the cruciate fissure, and whose 
surfsoe includes several constant and well-marked “mo- 
tor areas”: used especially by English writers.— Tim- 
poral gyri, In fig. & a general name of the temporal con- 
volutions: usually in human anatomy more folly oalled 
temporoephenoidal gyri— Undnate gyros, a convolu- 
tion which appears on the median surface of the cerebrum 
nearly opposite the beginning of the gyrus fornloatns. It 
Is so oaued from its shape, and tho hook is known as the 
crotchet or uneue. Bee cat under cerebral. 
gyiet, n. and r. Bee guise. 
gygtif, *. A Middle English form of guest. 


Would not be captive, though he were a lnnk 
Drayton, Black Prince to Countess of BtapNkk 

I ($ms), h. pi. [AIbo written gives; < Mil 
pi., fetters; of Celtic origins'; fit 

fetter; Ir. geimheal, geibhed^ gei* 

bhtonn , chains, gyves, fetters, restraint, bond*- ,■ 
age, perhaps < geibhim, I take, get, obtain, find, 
receive ; of. gabhaim, I take, receive.] Shackles, 
usually for the legs; fetters. [Poetic or ar- 
chaic.] 

With feteres ant with gyves 1 chat he wes to-drows. 
Bweeution qf Sir Simon miser (Child’s Ballads, VL W0\ 

I thought 

Gyves and the mil] had tamed thee. 

Milton, B. A., L 1008. 

Two stern -faced men set out from Ignn, 

. 3ftrougb the cold and bewvjr mist ; 


And Eugene Aram walked l 
With gyves upon his wrist 

Uood, Dream of Eugene Amo* 
»Byn. Manacle, Bettor, etc. See shackl e , n. 








